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A READER'S GUIDE TO UsING PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world’s literature in psychology and related topics. 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical reports, journals, and monographs. 
Books and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- 
finitive. 

PA is published in two volumes per year (effective January 1971), six issues per volume. A cumulative index 
is published for each six-month volume. 

A monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviations used 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Brief Subject Index consists of index heading 
terms and abstract numbers. 

A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
regularly searched by PA; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 
lative author index for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; and cumulative subject 
index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 
four-letter abbreviations indicating languages other than English and abstract numbers. 

Within the monthly issue, abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author, categorized under the 
content headings as listed in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are numbered consecutively within a six- 
month volume. 

PA's author index is intended to be a name index only and not a person index. Alphabetical rules are strict- 
ly applied, consequently, “J. Smith” and “John Smith” would appear in the index as two separate entries even 
though they may in fact be the same person. By the same token two entries of “J. Smith" would appear as 
J. Smith with two abstract numbers following it, even though they may be two different people. 

The subject index heading terms are reviewed annually and revised as necessary as subjects of interest to 
the discipline shift and increase. For example, the term ‘‘Drug Usage and Abuse" was added to the list of 
terms when the increase of articles on the topic and interest in the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 
to the addition of this term these articles were placed under terms such as “Drugs," “Drug Effects," “Drug 
Therapy," and "Drug Addiction.” Conversely, as a topic decreases in popularity, it may become necessary to 
delete a term or combine several terms into one general term. 

PA is computer-printed and because of necessary production procedures there is a possibility that on oc- 
casion the abstracts representing articles from a single issue of a primary journal may appear in several issues 
of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psychology may include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles 


in language(s) other than that of 


may appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issue. 
The following are examples of entries and explanations of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ENTRY 

(1a) Brown, Mildred; (1b) Jones, John J., (1c) Wilson, 
J. T., & (1d) Carson, E. Norman. (2) (Boston U.) (3) 
Single cell activity in the hypothalamus in intact and 
adrenalectomized rats. (4) Psychological Journal, (5a) 
1970(Jan), (5b) Vol. 13(6), (5с) 173-190.—(6) In 
this replication of a study by A. R. Arnold (7) (see 
(7a) PA, (7b) Vol. 42: (7c) 1791 and 45: (7d) Issue 1), 
123 intact and adrenalectomized male Wistar rats 
were tested under urethane anesthesia. Adrenalectomy 
increased the mean spontaneous discharge and 
changed the pattern of firing of anterior hypothalamic 
neurons. The possible relation of these electrophysio- 
logical findings to the effects of adrenalectomy on the 
CNS is discussed. (8) (German & French summaries) 
(9) (97 ref.)—(10) Journal abstract. 


la-1d—Authors: Only four are listed; if there are more than 
four authors, the first author is listed followed by et al. Suc- 


cession marks are not given, e.g.,-Jr., II, III, etc. 
2—Address: A mailable address is included for the first-named 
author only. 


3—Title: Article title including subtitles. If the original article 
is in a foreign language, that title is given, followed by the 
English translation in brackets, e.g., (Parapsychology.]. 
4— Primary journal title in full. 
5a—Year and month of the primary publication issue. 
5b—Volume number followed by issue number in parentheses. 
5c—Inclusive pagination of the article. 
6—Text of the abstract. 
7—Reference to a previous entry in Psychological Abstracts. 
7a—PA=Psychological Abstracts. 
7b—PA volume number. 
7c—PA abstract number. 
7d—PA issue number where abstract number is unavailable 
at time of publication. When only the issue number is given, 
one must consult the Author Index of the PA issue noted in 
order to determine the abstract number for the author and 
article cited. 

Summaries included in the ту source are listed when 

the article. 
misc Umber of references 5 EE when 15 or more. May 
ppear as pages, e.g., . ref.). 

10—Abstract ташса: 8 е ) 


BOOK ENTRY 

(1) Jones, John J. (2) (Ed.) (3) (U. Chicago, Medical 
School) (4) Sleep and dreams. (5) New York, N.Y.: 
(6) Appleton-Century-Crofts, (6a) 1970. (6b) ix, (6c) 
396 p. (6d) $6.50(cloth), (6e) $2.50(paper). 


1—Name of author(s) or editor(s). If more than four authors, 
the first author is listed followed by et al. Succession marks 
are not given, e.g., Jr., Il, III, etc. 

2— Designation of editor. 

3—Address of first-named author/editor only. 

4—Book title. 

5—Place of publication. 

6—Publisher's name. 

6a—Year of publication. 

6b—Prepagination. 

6c—Total pagination. 

6d—Hardcover price. 

6e—Paperback price. 


BOOK CHAPTER ENTRY 


(1) Wilson, J. Т. (2) (U. California, Santa Cruz) (3) 
The stages of sleep. (4) In (4a) J. J. Jones (4b) (Ed.), 
(4c) “Sleep and dreams.” (5) (See (5a) PA, (5b) Vol. 
45: (Sc) Issue 1) (6) 17-47. 


1—Author(s) of chapter cited. If more than four authors, the 
first author is listed followed by et al. Succession marks are 
not given, e.g., Jr., Il, Ill, etc. 

2— Address of first-named author only. 

3— Chapter title. 

4—Reference to entry in PA which includes bibliographic in- 
formation for the whole book. When only the issue number is 
given (see 5c), one must consult the Author Index of the PA 
issue noted in order to determine the abstract number for the 
Editor of the book. 

4a—Editor’s name. 

4b— Editor designation. 

4c— Book title. 

5—Referral information. 

5a—PA — Psychological Abstracts. 

Sb—Volume number. 

5c—Issue number. 

6—Inclusive pagination for cited chapter. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Abbreviations appearing in this issue include along with units of measurement (e.g., іп. = inch, wk.= week, Вг. hour, etc.): 


= Alcoholics Anonymous 
=alternating current 

ss adrenocorticotropic hormone 
=ante meridicm 

=ampere 


= beats per minute 


= centigrade 

= cents 

= chronological age 

= cubic centimeter 

= conditioned emotional response 
= critical flicker frequency 

= central nervous system 

= cycles per second 

= conditioned response (or reflex) 
=continuous reinforcement 
=cathode ray tube 

= conditioned stimulus 

= consonant -vowel-consonant 


= decibel 

=direct current 

=differential limen 

= deoxyribonucleic acid 

= differential reinforcement of low rates 


= experimenter 

= electroconvulsive shock 

= electroencephalogram (or -graphy) 
=clectrocardiogram 

= clectromyogram 

=extrasensory perception 

= experiment 


= Fahrenheit 
= footcandle 
= foot-lambert 


= gravity 

= gram(s) 

= grade-point average 
= galvanic skin response 


= Hertz 


=intracranial stimulation 
= intramuscular! 
=intraperitoneally 

= intelligence quotient(s) 
=intertrial interval 
=intravenously 


=kilocycle 
=kilogram 

= kilogram per meter 
= kilo-Hertz 


= lethal dose 
= lysergic acid diethylamide 


illiampere 

= mental age 
=monoaminoxidase 
=millilambert 
=millimeter 
=miles per hour 
=millisecond(s) 


=number 
=nonrapid eye movement 


= observer 
= probability 
= percent 


PM = post meridiem 
= pulscs per second 
PRE — =partial reinforcement effect 
PSE = point of subjective equality 
pst = pounds per sq. in. 
г = product-moment correlation 
r = roentgen 
КЕМ. =rapid сус movement 
rms = root mean square 
RNA # ribonucleic acid 
rpm = revolutions per minute 
RT = reaction time 
= subject 
J =subjectively expected utility 
SPL =sound pressure level 
TV = television 


= unconditioned response 
= unconditioned stimulus 
= ultrahigh frequency 


۷ = volt 
VHF very high frequency 
vs. = versus 


YMCA = Young Men's Christian Association 
YWCA = Young Women's Christian Associa 


ion 
Test abbreviations include: 


California E. Scale (Ethnocentrism) 
California F Scale (Vascism) 


CMA scale ildren's Manifest Anxiety scale 
CPI "alifornia Psychological Inventory 
CTMM california Test of Mental Maturity 
PS wards Personal Preference Schedule 
MA scale Taylor) Manifest Anxicty scale 
MMPI Ainnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
MPI Maudsley Personality Inventory 
16 PF Cattell’s 16 Personality Factor Questionnaire 
SVIB Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
TAT Thematic Apperception Test 
WAIS Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale 
WISC = Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 


Abbreviations used in authors’ addresses are: 


Assn. =association 

Assoc. = associates 

Co. =company 

Coll. =college 

Corp. 

Dept. 

Div. 

Inst. 

Hosp. 

Lab. 

Inc, 

U. — university 

Ave. =avenue 

Bldg. = building 

Blvd. = boulevard 

Ct. = court 

Dr. = drive 

Ft. = fort 

Ме. = mount 
wy. = parkwa; 

PE шыр 

Po = post office 

ages 

St. =street q 


N, S, E, W =North, South, East, West 
= United States 
= Union of Soviet Socialist Republic 
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VOLUME 46 JULY 1971 NUMBER 1 
GENERAL PHILOSOPHY 
5. Baumrin, Bernard Н. (Lehman Coll., City U. New 
OBITUARIES York) The immorality of irrelevance: The social role 


1. Arlow, Jacob A. (120 W. 59th St., New York, N.Y.) 
Bertram D. Lewin: 1896-1971. Psychoanalytic Quar- 
terly, 1971(Jan), Vol. 40(1), 1-4.—Presents an obituary of 
a leading psychoanalyst and co-founder and editor of 
РУТА Quarterly —J. Z. Elias. 


HISTORY 


2. Cleghorn, R. A. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) The shaping of psychiatry by science and 
humanism: II. An emerging synthesis of science and 
humanism. Canadian Medical Association Journal, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 103(9), 933-941.— Presents an outline of 
the growing balance between humanism and science in 
раан, Various studies in the field of medicine have 

ecome applicable to vital psychiatric problems. The 
implications for psychiatry of the growing development 
of modern knowledge of the sympathetic nervous system 
and the adrenal medulla and cortex are discussed. The 
assessment of the incidence of mental disturbance and 
altered EEGs noted in Addison's disease by G. L. Engel 
and S. G. Margolin is seen as breaking the somatic 
barrier. Subsequent studies of the catecholamines, 
serotonin and mental states, metabolic changes in 
depression, psychopharmacology, neurophysiology, and 
the interaction of environment and sex are noted. The 
contemporary relevance of psychoanalysis and the 
psychosocial aspects of diseases are considered. It is 
concluded that while “the basic sciences of biochemistry, 
physiology and genetics are combining to propel psy- 
chiatry closer to the mainstream of medicine.... we 
must not lose our concern for the humanistic needs of 
our patients.” (78 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

3. Hall, Elizabeth. Alfred Alder: A sketch. Psy- 
chology Today, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3(9), 45, 67.—Adler's 
earliest recollections concerned his own or his brother's 
sicknesses. After becoming a physician, he joined 
Freud's group, but in 1911, he and 9 of the 23 other 
members left. Adler and Freud never agreed “on the role 
of early sexual trauma in mental illness or on dream 
analysis." After being forced to leave Austria by the 
Fascists, Adler settled in New York. He died on a lecture 
tour in 1937. There are active groups and a journal 
furthering his approach to personality.—£. J. Posavac. 

4. Nassefat, Morteza. La psychologie et 
l'épistémologie de Jean Piaget. [Ее psychology and 
epistemology of Jean Piaget| Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1969-1970, Vol. 23(4-5), 177—188.— Presents an overview 
of Piaget’s work of 6 decades and approximately 450 
publications, and an examination of its biological and 
philosophical origins. Greatest coverage is given to 
Piaget’s work in developmental and genetic psychology 
from 1922-1949.—R. E. Smith. 


1 


of science. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J, I. Lacey 
(Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society.” (See 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 73-83. 

6. Rossi, Remo. (United States International U., San 
Diego, Calif.) A soliloquy on man’s presence: An 
existential exploration of homelessness and ano- 
nymity, longing and fulfillment as dimensions of the 
idea of presence in this modern age. Dissertation 
ES International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2264- 

65. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


7. Rogo, D. Scott. The transference of mediumistic 
control. Parapsychology Review, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 
15-17.—The “control” or spirit “guide” is usually 
interpreted as a secondary personality of the medium. 
This view, however, does not account for instances where 
the “control” transfers from one medium to another, or 
several control personalities in different mediums com- 
municate incomplete messages that must be pieced 
together to be understood. Instances of such transference 
and cross-correspondence are reviewed, and it is con- 
cluded that explanations other than a survivalistic theory 
cannot cope with the phenomena.—P. F. Grim. 

8. Stevenson, Ian. Precognitions of disasters. In H. 
S. Abram (Ed.), “Psychological aspects of stress.” (See 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 3-28. 

9. Turner, Ralph H. (Oberlin Coll.) Parapsychology: 
A topic illustrating basic concepts in psychology. 
Psychological Record, 1970(Fal) Vol. 20(4), 505-508. 
— Tradition suggests starting with basic scientific prin- 
ciples and later showing how they can be applied. To 
capitalize on the recent emphasis upon "relevance," one 
might start with a topic that is inherently interesting and 
introduce scientific principles where appropriate to the 
discussion. 1 example is presented. The technique may 
be expanded so that scientific principles always are 
taught within the context of an interesting problem- 
oriented discussion.—Journal abstract. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


10. Couzin, Robert. Leibniz, Freud, and Kabbala. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 335-348.— Leibniz" efforts in and 
sympathy for the spitit of Kabbalistic science make the 
equation of Allport's Locke-Leibniz and Bakan's be- 
haviorism-psychoanalysis dichotomies considerably 
more creditable. Allport's doubts notwithstanding, many 
of Leibniz’ conceptions bear close affinities to those of 
Freud, e.g., the petites perceptions of the monad may 
well be viewed as a precursor to Freud's discovery—or 
revival—of the unconscious. Perhaps most striking is 
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Leibniz’ anticipation of Freud’s teleology of concrete 
psychological acts.—C. M. Franks. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


11. Arthur, Artur Z. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Applied training: programmes of psychology 
in Canada: A survey. Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 12(1), 46-65.—Reports a survey of professional 
applied training programs in Canadian universities 
including 17 in clinical psychology, 4 each in counselling 
and school psychology, 1 each in educational psychology 
and learning disabilities, and 2 in experimental psy- 
chopathology. The number of places in the universities 
was related to the expected manpower requirements. 
Information was also given concerning the numbers of 


teachers in each program, the types of applied settings , 


utilized, and the different courses offered. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

12. Fisch, Rudolf; Orlik, Peter, & Saterdag, Hermann. 
(U. Düsseldorf, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) 
Warum studiert man Psychologie? [Why do people 
study psychology?] Psychologische Rundschau, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 21(4), 239-256.—94 freshmen, 23 graduate students 
in psychology, and 12 faculty psychologists indicated on 
questionnaires which books had influenced their decision 
to study psychology and their satisfaction with this 
decision. Most Ss listed interest in humans as the decisive 
factor for going into psychology. With the exception of 
the faculty members all other groups mentioned Freud 
as the author who had influenced them most. The survey 
detected an information gap between the actual activities 
of a psychologist and the expectations of beginning 
students.—W. J. Koppitz. 

13. Johnson, Ronald W. (St. Francis Xavier U., 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Canada) A student looks at 
graduate training. Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 12(1), 37-41.—Discusses 2 problems which face 
many of the 2000 Canadian graduate students in 
psychology. As the academic job market continues to 
provide relatively fewer openings for the increasing 
number of new PhDs, the new graduate is faced with 
seeking employment in areas for which he has no 
training. The idealistic graduate student who wishes to 
engage in “relevant” research is forced by the type of 
graduate training he is receiving to do conservative 
research and to become more like his teachers in 
attitudes and values. The question is raised as to whether 
or not tomorrow's psychologists should be identical to 
today's psychologists. Suggestions for changes are 
offered for consideration by the planners of graduate 
programs. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

14. Schaub, Ronald E. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Reafferentiation in psychology. Canadian Psychologist, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 42-45.— Discusses a survey among 
students who have recently graduated in psychology 
which suggested the need for feedback in the devel- 
opment of departmental policy. 88 Ss were sent a 
questionnaire and 36 responded. Results indicate that 

this kind of feedback is essential for a department to 
evolve in relationship with both the academic com- 


munity and the community at large." (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 
15. —————. Transcript of the Protestors’ ses- 


GENERAL 


sion. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Ed 
“Psychology and the problems of society." (See PA, Vo 
46:Issue 1) 366-376. 
16. Arthur, Artur Z. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontarit 
Canada) Psychology as engineering and technolog 
of behaviour. Canadian Psychologist, 1971(Jan), 
12(1), 30-36.—Asserts that a scientific type of applit 
psychology has failed to develop within the profession: 
psychology. Reasons for the failure seem to lie in th 
historically continuous opposition of the educate 
academicians to the practical and applied scienet 
Understanding and theory construction is placed аБоў 
useful action. The establishment of schools of appli 
psychology could solve many problems of the devel 
opment of engineering and technology of behavior. The} 
would permit the unification of psychological expertise 
the development of psychological applied services to th 
community within the academic framework of training 
and research, and they would provide opportunity fo 
training psychologists in personal responsibility, tà 
replace the present reliance on the medical and educa 
tional professions. (French summary)—Journal abstra 
17. Blau, Theodore Н. (U. South Florida) The APA 
Commission on Accelerating Black Participation 1 
Psychology (CABPP). Counseling Psychologist, 1970 
Vol. 2(2), 77-78.—A call is issued for CABPP to join 
with the Black Students Psychological Associationi 
(BSPA) in becoming involved with an initial 3-yr project 
that began in July 1970. One's involvement coul 
include: (a) committing self or one's group to financia 
support; (b) inviting BSPA and the Association of Black 
Psychologists to engage in dialogue or address one’ 
group; (c) accelerating the pace of acceptance of black 
students and professionals within one's institution; (d): 
making personal associations with black Americans; (€ 
avoiding fitting "blacks into the white experience"; 
influencing researchers to study the source of problems; 
and (g) expanding the awareness of one's own limita 
tions.—W. S. Sahakian. 
18. Carter, Launor F. Psychologists and federal 
legislation. In F. F. Korten, $. W. Cook, & J. I. Lace 
(Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society.” (See 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 22-23. f 
19. Fraser, Donald M. (U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C.) Congress and the psychol- 
ogist. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds) 
“Psychology and the problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 
46:Issue 1) 25-31. 
20. Guerney, Bernard G., Stollak, Gary E., & Guerney, 
Louise. (Pennsylvania State U.) A format for a nev 
mode of psychological practice: Or how to escape 
zombie. Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 97 
104.— Broad scale application of the educational mo 
(*Edu Mod") is sought, including its displacement of the 
medical and clinical model, identified as the “zombie” Of 
“Med Mod.” Its advantages include wider offering @ 
services where professional manpower is limited, greatel 
reliability and superiority of educationally oriented tests 
reevaluation and clarification of the role played by value 
judgments in psychological services, wider public acc 
tance, greater utilization of services, greater frame 
for problem prevention, broader base for personali! 
theory development, broader population base research 
personality, attitude, and behavior modification, P' 
more meaningful cooperation among academic 
researchers, and practitioners. It is hoped that # 
recommendations will lead toward an alternative moe 
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for professionals, and away from the "service-delivery- 
system of the practicing physician." (16 ref.)—W. S. 
Sahakian. 

21. Kondrasuk, John N. (U. Minnesota) Graudate 
students' rankings of prestige among occupations 
in psychology. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 142-146.— To ascertain occu- 
pational prestige hierarchies, 269 psychology graduate 
students ranked 20 occupations in psychology. The 
prestige rankings of the total sample and 12 subgroups 
were analyzed. Results show that (a) the total sample 
rankings exhibited an occupational prestige hierarchy 
similar to previous studies, except that service and 
academic positions were upgraded while research job 
titles were downgraded; (b) interindividual variability 
was greater than hypothesized; and (c) subgroups tended 
to upgrade occupations related to their area of spe- 
cialization. Possible causes for differences between this 
and prior studies are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

22. Korten, Frances F., Cook, Stuart W., & Lacey, 
John 1. (Eds) Psychology and the problems of 
society. Washington, D. C.: American Psychological 
Assn., 1970. xii, 459 p. 

23. Nelson, Thomas M. & Poley, Wayne. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Publication habits of psychol- 
ogists in Canadian universities. Canadian Psycholo- 
gist, 1971(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 68-76.— Presents a survey of 
publication habits of psychologists. Histograms of 
publication frequency were prepared for biology, chem- 
istry, history, mathematics, political science, psychology, 
physics, and sociology, Psychologists were most like 
sociologists both in the mean number of publica- 
tions/individual and in the form the distribution as- 
sumed. Other clusters also appeared, Assistant, associate, 
and full professors holding staff appointments in 
Canadian universities did not appear to differ by rank in 
frequency of publication. Higher academic ranks did 
appear to be more varied in their publication habits, 
however. Psychologists are much less prone to multiple 
authorship of papers than physicists and this must be 
considered when publication records are evaluated. 
There has been a general increase in the average 
frequency of publication since 1961 which has resulted in 
à doubling of publication frequency and the present 
national average of .9 papers/staff member/yr. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

24. Thomas, Ernestine. Recommendations for Di- 
vision 17 from the Black Students Psychological 
Association. Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 
79.—These recommendations call for the recruitment 
and retention of black students in counseling psychology 
programs by financial commitment on the part of 
universities until degree requirements have been com- 
pleted by such students. Also sought are programs 
planned у black students at state association meetings, 
thus establishing closer and more personal contacts plus 
a working relationship. Moreover, state associations 
should provide for black student representation on 
boards and committees, with Counseling Psychologist 
being the vehicle for the publication of pertinent 
programs and articles.—W. S. Sahakian. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


25. Myers, C. Roger, et al. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Open forum: Research funding for psy- 
chologists in Canada. Canadian Psychologist, 
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1971(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 3-24.— Presents an edited tran- 
script of discussions of problems in the area of research 
funding for psychologists in Canada at an open forum by 
a panel of 5 psychologists who have been directly 
involved in recent developments, by the Secretary of the 
Science Council of Canada, by several psychologists 
associated with the major granting agencies, and by a 
number of those attending the forum. (French sum- 
mary)—Journal summary. 

26. Wright, Mary J. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Number of psychologists in Canada: 1970 
estimate. Canadian Psychologist, 197\(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 
66-67.—A survey of registered psychologists, members 
of psychological associations, and faculties or depart- 
ments of psychology showed that there are now at least 
3400 psychologists in Canada. This is more than double 
the number reported in 1966. It was also found that the 
number of psychologists in academic settings in Canada 
has more than tripled in this 4-yr period. (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 
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TECHNOLOGY 


27. Gerben, Martin J., Jones, Leeroy G., & Smoake, 
James А. (U. S. Army Research Inst. of Environmental 
Medicines, Natick, Mass.) Behavioral tolerance of 
Squirrel monkeys to hypoxia: A model for evaluating 
drug therapy. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1971(Jan), Vol. X1), 10-12.—Developed a 
behavioral tolerance-time procedure for measuring 
hypoxia-induced disruption of avoidance behavior using 
5 adult male squirrel monkeys (Saimiri sciureus) under a 
Sidman avoidance contingency. Hypoxic atmospheres 
were acutely and Xd presented to highly trained 
Ss during avoidance sessions with 5 min. of normoxia 
between presentations of hypoxia. Behavioral tolerance 
time was defined as the period from the initiation of 
hypoxia to the occurrence of the Ist shock during each 
hypoxic presentation. Parametric studies demonstrate 
that reliable behavioral tolerance times could be ob- 
tained using a 5-sec response-shock interval and a 7% О, 
atmosphere. Acetazolamide, a drug previously shown to 
be beneficial for several types of functioning under 
hypoxic conditions, markedly lengthened behavioral 
tolerance time, suggesting a valid model for evaluating 
drug therapies.—Journal abstract. 

58. Mahan, Jack L. (United States International U., 
San Diego, Calif.) Toward transdisciplinary inquiry in 
the humane sciences. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3029. 

29, Schónpflug, Wolfgang & Biich, Barbara. (Ruhr U., 
Inst. of Psychology, Bochum, W. Germany) Psychische 
Prozesse beim Psychologischen Skalieren: V. Sub- 
jektive Beurteilungen von Skalenkategorien. |Psychic 
processes in psychological scaling: V. Subjective judg- 
ments of scale categories.] Psychologische Beitrüge, 1970, 
Vol. 12(3), 384-392.—Graded the categories of a 7 grade 
scale on an impression differential. The grading allowed 
conclusions as to the degree of subjectivity in the 
decision. There were differences, however, in bi- and 
unipolar scales.—English summary. 
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30. Speer, David C. & Zold, Anthony. (Amherst H. 
Wilder Foundation, Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, 
Minn.) An example of self-selection bias in follow-up 
research. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
27(1), 64-68.— Compared the data presented by a group 
of Ss who returned the materials in the first effort and a 
group of Ss who returned the materials after a telephone 
contact to solicit their cooperation. Results indicate that 
the cooperating group was unrepresentative of the 

opulation and biased in the direction of having greater 

intrafamily resources and being more receptive and 
responsive to clinical intervention. The return and 
nonreturn groups were reliably different on 7 of 10 
variables, The amount of information requested was 
inversely related to degree of cooperation.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

31. Weber, Klaus. (26 Waldweg, Göttingen, W. 
Germany) Das Wegenetz des Menschen: Ein 
methodischer Beitrag. [The human network of ways: A 
methodical contribution.) Psychologische Beiträge, 1970, 
Vol. 12(3), 459-478.—Uses the basic ethological cate- 
gories of mammals in their network of ways for human 
ecology and psychology. A method for detecting a 
human network of ways is presented, and examined for 
its applicability. The method by which 50 Ss were tested 
was based om introspection and registration. (32. ref.) 
—English summary. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


32. Abbe, Elizabeth N. Experimental comparison of 
Monte-Carlo sampling techniques to evaluate the 
multivariate normal integral. U. S. Army BESRL 
Technical Research Note, 1969(Jun), No. 208, 30 p. 
Evaluated 2 different numerical methods for esti- 
mating probability when a multivariate normal model 
(e.g., one involving scores on a battery of tests) can be 
assumed. In a series of simulation experiments in which 
random vector observations were generated, probability 
estimates were computed by each of the 2 methods. 
Precision of the 2 methods was compared from the 
magnitude of the variances of the probability estimates 
over independent samples. Results indicate that when 
the probability region is very small, the more complex of 
the 2 methods (importance sampling) is superior; the 
simpler Monte-Carlo procedure is favored when sam- 
pling approximation is poor.—A. J. Drucker. 

33. Gross, Alan L. (Purdue U.) A Monte Carlo study 
of a moderated regression model. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2307. 

34. Rich, Robert. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Constant ratio rule for confusion matrices 
from short-term memory experiments. British Journal 
of Psychology, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 27—35.— Presents 
evidence that the constant ratio rule, i.e., the subset of a 
large confusion matrix may be used to predict a smaller 
confusion matrix based on data gathered under identical 
conditions, also holds for confusion matrices derived 
from short-term memory experiments. The 10 x 10 
confusion matrix presented by R. Conrad (see PA, Vol. 
39:706) is predicted from the appropriate submatrix of 2 
gu X 20 matrices, with moderate success. Besides con- 

irming the applicability of the constant ratio rule to 

short-term memory data, the experiment also provides 
indirect support for R. Conrad's contention that order 


DS are a consequence of confusions.—Journal ab- 
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MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


35. Campos, Leonel. (U. Manila, Philippines) A nol 
on the significance of rj. Philippine Journal | 
Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 19-22.— Suggests th 
the point-biserial coefficient of corretion, Tẹ is th 
square root of the ratio of the “between” sum of sq 
to the “total” sum of squares, of the I-factor, completely 
randomized analysis of variance design, and that ai 
extrapolation of this design is distributed as student's] 
with degrees of freedom, df — N-2, and is therefore 4 
appropriate test of significance for T „Journal abstract, 

36. De Finetti, Bruno. (U. Rome, Italy) Logica 
foundations and measurement of subjective prob: 
ability. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol 
34(2-3), 129-145.— Discusses subjective probability, à 
the only meaningful interpretation of the word “prob 
ability.” It is shown that degrees of belief can b 
translated into prices which one is willing to pay fo 
being allowed to bet on the outcome of an uncertall 
event. Several measuring devices for an operation: 
definition of subjective probability are considered. It 
argued that the rules of consistency form sufficien 
conditions for the existence of formally admissibl 
subjective probabilities, although other, logical or e 
pirical, reasons may induce to further restrictions. Th 
usefulness of probabilistic thinking and behavior ii 
emphasized and several recommendations are made fo 
the further development of this area, including use 0 
scoring rules and the evaluation of probability assessors 
Whether subjective probabilities reflect true character 
istics of the environment is discussed, and recourse to @ 
concept of objective probability is rejected.—Journal 
abstract. 

37. Marsh, R. W. (Victoria U., Wellington, New 
Zealand) The limitations of the Tchebychev multi 
plier in ascertaining the true score range. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 2495 
251.—1Illustrates some uses of the standard error tech- 
nique in clinical practice for ascertaining the range of 
true scores from the obtained score on the WISC. The 
superiority of this method to the use of the Tchebychev 
multiplier is demonstrated.—Journal abstract. 

38. Murphy, Allan H. & Winkler, Robert L. (U. 
Michigan) Scoring rules in probability assessment 
and evaluation. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 273-286.—Discusses some 
questions and problems related to the use of scoring rules) 
(SRs) both in connection with the actual assessment 0! 
probabilities and with the evaluation of probability 
forecasts and probability assessors. Under linear utility, 
important problems of concern in assessment are the 
sensitivity of SRs to deviations from optimality and the 
effect of psychological considerations arising from the 
use of different SRs. Under nonlinear utility, SRs should 
be modified to allow for the nonlinearity in such i 
manner that for a specific utility function, the modifi 
SRs are strictly proper. In evaluation from an inferen! 
viewpoint, attributes, e.g., validity may be of interi 
and in certain circumstances these attributes may 
related to SRs. From a decision-theoretic viewpoint, 
may be related to a decision maker’s utilities or expec 
utilities if the decision maker uses the assessed pro! 
bilities in an actual decision situation. (20 ref.)—Jo! 
abstract. 

39. Staël von Holstein, Carl A. (Economic Resear 
Inst., Stockholm, Sweden) Measurement of subjective 
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probability. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), 
Vol.” 34(2-3), 146-159,—Proposes the use of a scoring 
rule (a function of the assessed probabilities and the 
event which actually occurs) as an incentive to honest 
assessment of subjective probabilities. The various 
properties that scoring rules should possess in order to 
encourage honesty are discussed. Examples of scoring 
rules are given together with some practical and 
experimental experience with scoring rules. A survey of 
assessment techniques which do not rely on scoring rules 
is included. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

40. Stanley, Julian C. & Wang, Marilyn D. (Johns 
Hopkins U., Center for the art of Social Organization 
of Schools) Differential weighting: A survey of meth- 
ods and empirical studies. New York, N.Y.: College 
Entrance Examination Board, 1968. iv, 77 p. 

41. Steingrüber, Hans J. & Lienert, Gustav А. (U. 
Düsseldorf, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Ein Test 
nach Le Roy zum Vergleich von zwei Kontingenztafeln 
und seine Anwendung in der klinischen Psycho- 
logie. [Le Roy's test for comparing two contingency 
tables and its application in clinical psychology.] 
Psychologische Beiträge, 1970, Vol. 12(3), 401-414.—A 
chi-square omnibus test suggested by H. L. LeRoy for 
comparing 2 4-fold tables, is generalized for comparing 2 
kem contingency tables as to differences in the 
frequencies of corresponding cells. If the null hypothesis, 
that both tables are samples of identical k « m classified 
populations, must be rejected, the sources of hetero- 

eneity may be examined differentially by methods 
Пее for usefulness and adequacy. The test and the 
latter methods are illustrated by an example from clinical 
psychology. LeRoy’s test and its generalization are 
compared with tests examining interaction between 2 
contingency tables, Both types of tests are relevant for 
research in clinical psychology. (18 ref.)—English sum- 
тагу. 


Factor Analysis 


42. Holley, J r W. & Harris, Chester W. (U. Lund, 
Psychological Lab., Sweden) The application of the 
Harris bridge in the generalization of the Burt 
reciprocity principle: A demonstration study. Scandi- 
navian Journal of Psychology, 1970, Vol. 11(4), 255- 
260.— The reciprocity principle, formulated by C. Burt, 
has related the Q and R factor systems when double- 
centered score matrices are used. Subsequently, Burt's 
bridge was Ist generalized by J. Sandler for single- 
centered matrices, but was applicable only under 
restricted conditions. A final generalization is described 
as а transition based on correlations rather than G 
indices, which provides for the conversion of rotated Q 
factors to equivalent R factors. An illustrative example is 
given, using hypothetical data.—Journal abstract. 

43. Thorndike, Robert M. (U. Minnesota) Method of 
extraction, type of data, and adequacy of solutions 
in factor analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2970. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


44. Ainsworth, W. A. & Millar, J. В. (U. Keele, 
England) A simple time-sharing system for speech 
perception experiments. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 21-24.—Describes 
a system which enables a background program to be run 
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in 1 field while another program in the other field 
controls an experiment, "Programming has been sim- 
plified by the use of modules, and the effective time 
available on the machine has been increased by the 
introduction of a simple form of time sharing." Although 
the system is described as a program for controlling 
speech perception experiments, it may also be readily 
applied "to other psychophysical experiments, to the 
ideali of physiological data on-line, and probably to 
many other situations where the machinery to be 
controlled operates at human rather than computer 
speeds."— S. Knapp. 

45. Baudot, Jean. Informatique et information. 
[Information handling and information] /nterprétation, 
1968(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 47-58.—Examines the accomplish- 
ments of computers in their application to solving 
scientific problems; describes the machines themselves 
as well as programing procedures; and defines “in- 
formation" within the context of data processing, finally 
considering computer handling of linguistic data. Sub- 
sequent discussion concerns the possibility of infor- 
mation handling being considered a “model,” enabling 
the formulation in terms of communication complex 
phenomena relating to the behavioral sciences, and the 
application, if not transposition, of information concepts 
to the sphere of human communication, including the 
psychoanalytic situation.—7. М, Webster. 

46. Bliselius, Per A. (AB ASEA-ATOM, Box 53, 
Vasteras, Sweden) A PDP-9 computer program for 
on-line calculation of mean values, variances, and 
amplitude distribution. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 37-43. 

47. Cavonius, C. R. & Rubacky, Eugene P. (U. 
Maryland) A semiautomatic system for Aircel 
computer data cards. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 197\(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 46-47,—Describes 
a system which eliminates manual coding and punching 
of computer data cards in a psychophysical experiment. 
Conventional relay logic is used to control the operation 
of a card punch and to enter data in selected card 
columns.—Journal abstract. 

48. Cumming, Geoff. (Inst. of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Oxford, England) LINC-8 presents and 
controls visual experiments. Behavior Research Meth- 
ods & Instrumentation, 1970(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 24-29. 
—Describes TSCOPE, a set of programs for use with a 
basic LINC-8, which “is suited to the well-controlled 
display of small amounts of material. Long sequences of 
presentations can be set up with the S sitting at the CRT 
initiating each trial with a footswitch, or runs of trials 
may be presented and the S's responses and reaction 
times recorded. TSCOPE should be a useful tool for 
work in the areas of visual perception of letters and digits 
which are masked or presented at fast rates, memory 
span and short-term memory for visually presented 
characters, and information handling with visual input." 
—S. Knapp. 

49. Gardner, R. C. (Philippine Normal Coll, Lan- 
guage a Center, Manila) Psychology and the 
computer in the Philippines. Philippine Journal of 
Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 43-56.— Briefly sum- 
marizes a series of computer programs which are 
available to psychologists and other researchers in the 
Philippines, and which do not require a knowledge of 
computer programing or technology. A group of 12 
programs is presented with a description of each 
program, the information required by the computer to 
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perform the analysis, and the way in which the data must 
be prepared. The programs are considered to be aids in 
preparing statistical information.—P. R. Shibelski. _ 

50. Michaux, J. & Bergmans, J. (U. Louvain, 
Electronics Research Lab., Belgium) A program for 
simultaneous stimulation and data handling in 
neurophysiological research. Behavior Research Meth- 
ods & Instrumentation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 33-36. 
—Describes the programed pulse generator (PPG) 
“which controls entirely the sequences of stimuli given to 
a preparation during a whole experiment, and at the 
same time executes analysis routines on the events 
occurring in response to the stimuli.” Originally devel- 
oped “to provide the experimenter with stimulus se- 
quences which cannot be realized even with complex 
batteries of stimulators ...the great power of the PPG 
has proven to be fruitful, particularly in suggesting 
experimental approaches which are not considered with 
conventional stimulators. Even for simpler experiments, 
PPG, by reducing the amount of manual operations 
shortens the duration of the experiment, and increases 
the viability of the stimulation series."—S. Knapp. 

51. Sekuler, Robert & Armstrong, Robert. (North- 
western U.) Luminance control of a small computer 
CRT display: A very cheap technique. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 48-49.—Describes an inexpensive ($10-$100) way 
to produce continuous. variation in the luminance of a 
computer-controlled CRT display. One application of 
the system to the study of motion-analyzers in human 
vision is briefly discussed.—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


52. Holroyd, Richard G. (California State Coll., Los 
Angeles) On the translation of Koppitz's normative 
data into standard scores: A response to Furr. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
88.—Questions the use of normative data with the 
Koppitz Developmental Scoring System since there is 
some skewness and data cannot be properly converted 
into standard scores without first normalizing the 
distribution.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

53. Iseler, Albrecht. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) 
Leistungsgeschwindigkeit und Leistungsgüte: 
Theoretische Analysen unter besonderer Be- 
rücksichtigung des Intelligenzbereiches. [Speed and 
level of performance: Theoretical analyses with special 
regard to intelligence.] Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2960. 

54, Wender, Karl. (Technical U. of Darmstadt, W. 
Germany) Die psychologische Interpretation 
nichteuklidischer in der multidimensionalen 
Skaleirung. [The psychological interpretation of non- 
Euclid metrics in the multidimensional scale.] Disser- 


mon Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 


Construction & Validation 


55. Hutchins, Charles W. (Ohio State U.) A new 
auproach to Ме construction of a рат, battery. 
issertation t T 
en, Abs stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
. Waters, Carrie W. Comparison of c + 
simulated conventional and ranching Put o 
Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 1970(Mar), No. 
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216, 38 p.—Reports on a comparison of compute 
simulated branching and conventional tests which 
in length, distribution of item difficulty, and й 
validity. Comparison was in terms of correlation betwi 
underlying ability and test scores (Lord's modi 
Principal finding was that in tests with higher ite 
validities (r,,, = .60 to .90), a branching test had hi 
correlation with underlying ability than did any of 
conventional tests, for all 3 lengths studied, Findin 
supports an earlier exploratory study and provides usefi 
guidelines for further research with branching (е515.- 4 
J. Drucker. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


57. Ballus, C. (U. Barcelona, Hosp. Clinic, Spain) E 
factor tiempo en los tests psicofisiologicos. [Th 
time factor in psychophysiological tests.] Anuario d 
Psicologia, 1969, Vol. 1, 5-13.—Discusses the time facto 
in relation to the time limitation of stimulus ехроѕий 
The validity of such a time factor on various psychi 
logical tests is considered to be dependent upon СМ 
fluctuations within individuals. It is noted that a wid 
range exists in which CNS fluctuations could 
considered normal. It is concluded that the technique d 
limiting the time of stimulus exposure has the greates 
possibility for wide practical application in the percep 
tion-apperception sphere, and most concretely wit 
tachistoscopical projection. (18 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

58. Felton, Gary S. (U. Southern California) Ex 
perimenter expectancy effect examined as a func 
tion of task ambiguity and internal versus externa 
control of reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts Intet 


odological problem. Child Development, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 41(4), 1143-1150.—Conducted an experiment 10 
determine the accuracy of 7 female undergraduate OS 
under 2 conditions: overt reliability assessment, during 
which O knew her accuracy was being checked; and 
covert reliability assessment, during which she thought 
that her accuracy could not be checked. A marked drop 
in accuracy was observed for all Os from overt 
assessment conditions. Questions are raised concerning 
the veridicality of observation data which are not 
continuously monitored.—Journal abstract. 


APPARATUS 


60. Brousek, Ján. Zautomatizováne bludisko. L 
automatized maze.] Psychológia a Patopsychológia Diet: 
aia, 1970, Vol. 5(3), 271-278. 

61. Rogers, Peter L., Scherer, Klaus R., & Rosenthal 
Robert. (Harvard U.) Content filtering human speech: 
A simple electronic system. Behavior Research Meth 
ods & Instrumentation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(l), 16-18. 
— Discusses the use of electronic bandpass filtering fo 
content-masking speech samples in studies on expressive 
aspects of vocal behavior. A simple electronic filtering 
system, which can be built easily and which can 0% 
adopted readily for a variety of applications, is ©© 
scribed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 1 

62. Stoller, D. F., Kinney, J. P., Burson, R. С., & 
McNew, J. J. (U. California, Brain Research Inst., LO 
Angeles) Apparatus for collection of individua 
micturition samples from unrestrained primati 
Physiology & Behavior, 197\(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 9 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


—Describes an apparatus which consists of 3 major 
parts: a sensing head through which urine is detected by 
a photodiode; a control box which contains the power 
supply and circuitry; and a motor driven turntable which 
contains 12 large sample bottles, The detection of urine 
flow activates the logic in the control box. Following 
termination of the urine flow, a new sample bottle is 
automatically moved into position for the next sample 
collection.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


63. Rule, Stanley J. & Markley, Robert P. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Subject differences in 
cross-modality matching. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 9(1-B), 115-117.—48 right-handed male 
undergraduates performed 4 tasks each: (a) magnitude 
estimation of area, (b) magnitude estimation of 
numerousness, (c) cross-modality matching of force of 
handgrip to area, and (d) cross-modality matching of 
force of handgrip to numerousness. An additional 48 Ss 
performed Tasks b and d. Psychophysical power func- 
tions were fitted to the data of each S for each condition. 
Higher correlations between individual exponents were 
found for conditions employing a common response (i.e., 
estimating or squeezing) than were found for conditions 
with the same set of stimuli. Individual differences 
among exponents stem more from the idiosyncratic use 
of the dependent variable than from different sensory 
characteristics,—Journal abstract. 

64. Wagenaar, W. A. (Inst. for Perception, 
Soesterberg, Netherlands) Appreciation of conditional 
probabilities in binary sequences. Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 348-356.—Inves- 
tigated the question of whether or not Ss are able to 
select a random binary sequence out of a set of 
nonrandom ones. 93 undergraduates and 110 officer- 
candidates judged binary sequences of white and black 
dots with respect to randomness. The conditional 
probabili of white following white (black following 

lack) was varied from .2-.8 with steps of .1. At the same 
time the order of dependency was varied among 1, 2, and 
3. Results show that sequences with conditional proba- 
bilities around .4 were judged as most random. The 
standard deviation of successive judgments increased 
with the order of dependency. Data suggest that Ss did 
not process conditional probabilities or informational 
contents, but rather the run-structure of the binary 
sequences. It is concluded that the effect of subjective 
randomness is mainly to be attributed to a bias against 
runs of 6 or more elements.—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


65. Derrick, Ellen & Dewar, Robert. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Visual-tactual dominance relation- 
ship as a function of accuracy of tactual pregnant: 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 935- 
939.—Investigated the question of dominance of either 
the visual or tactual modalities when information to the 
2 is simultaneous and disparate but not conflicting. 36 
undergraduates viewed 1 object while exploring another 
of different size using active touch, and then matched the 
seen and felt objects from an array of 10 such objects. 
Across the 3 conditions of tactual accuracy that were 
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used, the average visual match was in the direction of the 
tactual object’s correct match and the average tactual 
match was in the direction of the visual object’s correct 
match. An average tactual error significantly larger than 
the average visual error indicated a residual dominance 
of vision over touch. A further hypothesis, that as degree 
of tactual accuracy decreases the amount of visual 
dominance increases, was not confirmed.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

66. Geller, E. Scott. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) The 
effect of expected difficulty on psychophysical 
judgment. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 
325-326.—Prior to estimating the midpoints of various 
line lengths, 1 experimental group was told that the 
judgment task was difficult and to expect large errors, 
while another group was instructed that the task was 
easy and to expect few judgment errors. Ss were 34 
undergraduates. The average deviations of midpoint 
judgments from the measured midpoint of various line 
lengths was reliably larger for the group instructed to 
expect large deviations.—Journal abstract. 

67. Goldner, Jeffrey; Reuder, Mary E., Riba, Ben- 
jamin, & Jarmon, David. (Lamont Geological Observ- 
atory, Palisades, N.Y.) Neutral vs ego-orienting in- 
structions: Effects on judgments of magnitude 
estimation. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
9(1-B), 84-88.— Performed 3 experiments to examine the 
relative constancy of the exponent in the psychophysical 
gd law under varying motivating conditions. Ss were 

0 high school boys, 24 undergraduates, and 40 evening 
school students, respectively, The method of magnitude 
estimation was used to obtain judgments of apparent 
tactual roughness or of apparent area size of squares. 
Patterns of the qualitative observations of the 3 Es and 
of the various exponents for the 6 groups of Ss indicate 
that neutral instructions and “ego-orienting” instruc- 
tions, which were perceived as unbelievable coming from 
an equal fellow student, both yielded exponents identical 
to those reported in the literature. Believable ego- 
orienting instructions given by an E of clearly perceived 
higher social status produced a statistically significantly 
lower exponent than neutral. Intermediate conditions, 
wherein $s apparently disbelieved both types of instruc- 
tions, but assumed that the superior-status E was 
"analyzing" them, yielded exponents of intermediate 
size. Results and supplementary trend analyses are 
discussed as possible, highly sensitive indicators of 
motivational impacts on sensory judgments. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

68. Harshfield, Stephen P. & DeHardt, Doris C. 
(California State Coll, Long Beach) Weight judgment 
as a function of apparent density of objects. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 365-366.—5 
cubes of equal size and weight made of balsa wood, 
mahogany, aluminum, brass, and steel were ranked from 
heaviest to lightest in the above order by 30 under- 
graduates who lifted each of these cubes, while 30 
undergraduates who ranked the cubes visually reported 
the reverse order, as their apparent density would 
prescribe. Phenomenologically the present results, which 
might be called a density-weight illusion, are quite 
similar to those of the size-weight illusion.—Journal 
abstract. 

69. Jennings, Luther B. & George, Stephen G. 
(Occidental Coll) The Spence-Holland theory of 
subliminal perception: A reexamination. Psychological 
Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 495-504.—2 experiments, 
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with 149 and 46 undergraduates, respectively, replicated 
the D. P. Spence and B. Holland study (see PA, Vol. 
38:1679) which yielded ponie support for a psycho- 
analytic theory of subliminal perception. InExp. I, 

ups were ex to stimuli whose quality ranged 
rom slightly above to well below the forced-choice 
detection threshold. In Exp. II, groups were exposed to 
stimuli whose quality was at 3 different levels below the 
forced-choice detection threshold. Only 1 of the 10 
experimental groups gave support to the Spence and 
Holland theory that subliminal stimuli affect retention of 
words by communicating with unconscious associations 
on the basis of meaning. An attempt to replicate this 
finding with a 2nd group proved unsuccessful. Although 
some support may have been obtained for the contention 
that stimuli which are slightly above the forced-choice 
detection threshold affect retention of words on the basis 
of structural similarities between stimulus and words, the 
findings as a whole do not support the Spence and 
Holland psychoanalytic theory of unconscious percep- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

70. Moed, H. K. (U. Amsterdam, Lab. of Psychology, 
Netherlands) Constancy and contrast: lllc. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 525- 
645.—Describes a mathematical design of the model of 
perception. “The barrier between the objective and the 
subjective can be transcended by means of the ideal 
concept of number, but then any sign attached to the 
values should be regarded as a correlation sign only. 
From this point of view the fundamental difference 
between the mathematical and the perceptual complex 
planes, as well as their conformity could then be pointed 
out, the latter being determined by an absolute point 
transcending both mathematics and perception." (48 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 

71. Moore, Maxine R. (Brown U.) The perceptual- 
motor domain and a proposed taxonomy of percep- 
tion. AV Communication Review, 1970(Win), Vol. 18(4), 
379-413.—Describes a perceptual-motor domain char- 
acterized by sensory-dependent activity performed in the 
presence of the stimulus. Perception is defined as a 
eed of extracting information from the stimulus; the 
оси of the discussion is on the perceptual, or input, end 
of behavior. A taxonomy of perceptual behaviors is 
proposed in which the elements are ordered on the 
principal of increasing information extraction. The major 
categories of the proposed taxonomy are derived from 
the factor-analytically based sensory dimension of the 
Guilford “structure of intellect.” 2 assumptions underlie 
the proposed taxonomy: (a) many apparently diverse 
behaviors can be understood in terms of а single 
perceptual process, and (b) a hierarchy of information 
extraction is inherent in the nature of this process. 
—Journal sui 5 

72. Müller, Gisela. (Free U., Inst. of Psychology, 
Berlin, W. Germany) Differential-psychologische Un: 
tersuchungen zum Vigilanzverhalten. [Experiments in 
individual differences of vigilance behavior.] 
Psychologische Forschung, 1970, Vol. 34(1), 10-47.—In a 
simple and a complex vigilance task there was a negative 
correlation between the probabilities of signal detections 
and false alarms rates. With regard to the temporal 
characteristics of vigilance behavior it was found that Ss 
with the least decrease of detection rate showed the 
Led reduction of their false alarms rate to the 

nning of the vigilance task. Results are discussed in 
the context of the detection model.— English summary. 

73. Payne, M. Carr. (Georgia Inst. of Technology) 
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Effects of altering stimulus components upon re- | 
y latency. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), 

ol. 31(3), 924-926.— Reports 2 experiments with 50 and 
48 male undergraduates. In Phase 1, 0 responded by 
pressing the appropriate key when a light and a sound 
appeared at the same place and another key when they 
did not. In Phase 2, relations between location of the 
light and sound were altered. Phase 3 was identical to 
Phase 1. Time between presenting a signal and pressing. 
the appropriate key (latency) was measured. Differences 
in latencies between Phases | and 2 were significantly 
less when both sound and light appeared on the opposite 
side from the corresponding position of Phase | than 
when only the sound or the light was altered in 
position.—Journal abstract. 

74. Rifkin, Jane B. (Tufts U.) Modifications in the 
lime-error as a function of the relevance of inter- 
polated stimuli and practice with knowledge of 
results. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2325. 

75. Yelen, Donald R. (Washburn U.) The effects of: 
dissonance and reward on perceptual distortion. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 319-321; 
—Aroused dissonance by persuading 39 undergraduates) 
to make inconsistent psychophysical judgments. The 
inconsistent judgments were rewarded in | group and 
not rewarded in another group. Comparisons with @ 
control group suggest that Ss in both the rewarded and 
nonrewarded groups reduced dissonance by distorting 
their perception of the psychophysical stimuli during 
postdissonance trials.—Journal abstract. 

76. Zelkind, Irving & Bachhuber, Mary. (Loretto 
Heights Coll) Geometric correlates of temporal 
durations: Signs of the times. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 971-974.—Hypothesized 
that periods of time of increasing duration are associated 
with geometric figures of increasing dimensionality and 
apiet. Each of 60 female undergraduates chose 
geometric figures of l, 2, or 3 dimensions as best 
representing temporal durations (second, hour, day, year, 
century, or forever). Assignment of figures to time 
periods was significantly nonrandom (x? < .01) for 5 of 
the 6 intervals. Agreement among the judges was 
significant (р < .05), and a generally monotonic, positive 
relationship, based on ordinal measurement of the 
variables, was indicated (Spearman rho — .808). Under- 
lying factors of linear extension or complexity are 
suggested as the means of mediation between the 
variables.—Journal abstract. 


Illusion 


77. Lester, Gene & Morant, Ricardo B. (Wheaton 
Coll.) Apparent sound displacement during 
vestibular stimulation. American Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 554-566.— Vestibular stimulation 
by means of angular acceleration around the midbody 
vertical axis produces a shift in the apparent position of à 
sound objectively rotating with the S—the audiogyral 
illusion. 2 possible explanations of the illusion were 
tested by a new method that leads to considerably 
reduced variance compared with previous methods. 
undergraduates trained in auditory localization were Ss- 
There were no significant differences in the extent of the 
illusion when stimulus tones of 500—, 1024—. and 
5000— were used. The illusion was significantly dimin- 
ished in extent when the Ss strained their immobiliz 
heads in the direction opposite from the usual apparent 
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sound displacement during rotation. It is concluded that 
the illusion is based on a change in the felt position of 
the head rather than on differential hearing changes. 
—Journal abstract. 

78. Massaro, Dominic W. & Anderson, Norman H. (U. 
California, San Diego) A test of a perspective theory 
of geometrical illusions. American Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 567-575.—Used 3- 
dimensional Müller-Lyer figures in 3 experiments to test 
a perspective theory of geometrical illusions. Ss were 
undergraduates (N — 16, 16, and 20, respectively). The 
real depth cues were in | of 2 orientations, designed 
either to support or to oppose the action of the 
perspective depth cues hypothesized by the perspective 
theory. If any illusion is obtained with these 3- 
dimensional figures, the theory implies, its magnitude 
should be different in the 2 orientations. A substantial 
illusion was obtained, but the difference between the 2 
orientations was small and opposite to the prediction of 
perspective theory.—Journal abstract. 

79. Stanley, Gordon & Jackson, Robert. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) The apparent lengths 
of arcs on white and black sectors of rotating discs. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 
243-247.—Investigated the effect of background vari- 
ables on the Ansbacher effect. In Exp. I 8 male and 8 
female paid volunteers made magnitude estimates of the 
apparent length of white arcs located on the black '/ of a 
white and black rotating disc. The apparent length was 
estimated of black arcs located on the white sector. Both 
white and black arcs lengthened as a function of 
increasing speed. The lengthening of the white arc is 
termed a negative Ansbacher effect. The apparent 
shrinkage of the white arcs on whole black discs (the 
original Ansbacher effect) was confirmed in Exp. II. The 
experiments demonstrate the importance of the relation 
between arc and surround for the appearance of 
shrinkage.—Journal abstract. 

80. Warren, Richard M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Perceptual restoration of missing speech sounds. 
Science, 1970(Jan), Vol. 167(3917), 392-393.—In a study 
of the effect of transient masking sounds, it was found 
that when an extraneous sound (e.g., a cough or tone) 
completely replaces a speech sound in a recorded 
sentence, listeners believe they hear the missing sound. 
The extraneous sound seems to occur during another 
portion of the sentence without interfering with the 
intelligibility of any phoneme. If silence replaces a 
speech sound, the gap is correctly localized and the 
absence of the speech sound detected. An experiment 
with 20 undergraduates exploring this phonemic effect is 
described.—Journal abstract. 


Time 

81. Long, Gerald & Mo, Suchoon. (U. Detroit) 
Interval estimation as a function of constant and 
interrupted stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 87-88.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between a temporal interval's perceived length 
and the amount of stimulus and stimulus change within 
that interval. In 3 separate tests of 13 male and 12 female 
undergraduates, completely filled intervals were found to 
be significantly overestimated by the Ss in comparison 
with empty intervals, whereas, interrupted or divided 
intervals were underestimated.—Journal abstract. 

82. Poppel, Ernest & Giedke, Henner. (Max Planck 
Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Diurnal 
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variation of time perception. Psychologische Forschung, 
1970, Vol. 34(2), 182-198.—Investigated the influence of 
endogenous and exogenous factors on the diurnal 
variation of human time perception in a series of 6 
experiments. In all experiments Ss produced 10-sec 
intervals. In Exp. I Ss lived according to their normal 
daily routine, sleeping at night and tested only during 
daytime. A significant influence of the time of day on 
time perception could be observed. In Exp. II Ss were 
awakened and tested during the night as well as during 
the day. The diurnal variation under this condition was 
more pronounced than in Exp. I. In Exp. III Ss had to 
stay awake during the night. Under this condition the 
range of variation, i.e., the difference between the daily 
maximum and minimum, was considerably decreased. 
The results of Exp. II and III were replicated in Exp. IV. 
In Exp. V an exogenous factor was tested as to its 
influence on time perception. During the Ist 4 days of 
the experiment the conditions of Exp. II were replicated. 
Then Ss had to live for 4 days in complete darkness. The 
removal of the light-dark cycle did not decrease the 
diurnal variation of time perception. In Exp. VI Ss lived 
for several weeks in complete isolation. Although there 
were no longer any external time cues, in this experiment 
a significant circadian variation of time perception was 
observed. It is concluded that the diurnal variation of 
time perception has an endogenous basis.—R. Gunter. 

83. Preusser, David; Garner, W. R., & Gottwald, 
Richard L. (Yale U.) The effect of starting pattern on 
descriptions of perceived temporal patterns. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 219-220.—28 
undergraduates listened to and then described 4 con- 
tinually repeating sequences of 9 tones presented at the 
rate of 3 tones/sec. Each tone was either 275 Hz. (high) 
or 250 Hz. (low). It was found that the greater the 
frequency of use of a pattern as a description, the more 
often will it be accepted as a description when started 
that way. If a pattern is not described as presented, then 
S is more apt to shift to a frequently used description 
than to an infrequently used l.—Journal abstract. 

84. Sacon, Stanley R. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Future time perspective in relation to role variability. 
Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 3006-3007. 
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85. Engelberg, Abraham A. (New York U., School of 
Engineering & Science) The inhibition-disinhibition 
cycle in visual masking. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3044. 

86. Furst, Charles J. (Stanford U.) Automatizing of 
visual attention. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2304. 

87. Gillman, Clifford B. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
interstimulus interval and feedback on the time 
order effect in judgments of numerousness and line 
length. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2306. 

88. Gyr, John W. & Willey, Richmond. (U. Michigan) 
The effect of efference to the arm on visual adap- 
tation to curvature: A replication. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 89-91.— Tested the findings 
of L. Festinger, С. А. Burnham, Н. Ono, and О, Bamber 
(see PA, Vol. 41:12903) using prisms of 20, 30, and 55 
diopters. 48 female undergraduates inspected a curved 
line through a prism that made it appear straight, then 
moved 1 finger along the line in 1 of 2 ways: (a) 
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encouraged the learning of a new efferent program for a 
curved movement (learning), and (b) (accuracy) offered 
little opportunity for such learning. Replicating a finding 
by L. Festinger, et al., the learning condition produced 
slightly, but significantly, more visual adaptation to 
curvature than did the accuracy condition. There was 
some suggestion that greater prismatic strength produced 
greater adaptation. Results support the idea that efferent 
commands to the arm can affect visual perception of 
contour shape.—Journal abstract. 

_ 89. Katz, Murray J. (New York U., School of 
Engineering & Science) Visual processing of over- 
printed digits as a function of list length and off 
time. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3045-3046. 

90. Kintz, Robert Т. (U. Rochester) A comparison of 
monocular and binocular temporal resolution in 
human vision. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3027. 

9]. Lockhart, John M. (U.S. Army Natick Lab., 
Pioneering Research Lab., Mass.) Ambient tempera- 
ture and the flicker-fusion threshold. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 314- 
319.—Exposed 24 unprotected 19-25 yr. old Army 
enlisted men for 90 min. to ambient temperatures of 40°, 
80°, and 120° F with 35% relative humidity. After 1 hr. 
of exposure, the flicker-fusion threshold (FFT) was 
determined using both the method of constant stimuli 
and the forced-choice procedure, with stimulus condi- 
tions of 35 and 95% of light to cycle (P,) at both 30° and 
2° visual angle (VA). An increase in FFT frequency 
during cold exposure found for 1 stimulus condition was 
interpreted in terms of subjective criterion effects. 
Sensory sensitivity effects were inferred from the 
significant increases in frequency at FFT during heat 
exposure for the 35-P,, 30° VA condition across the 2 
psychophysical procedures. Sensory sensitivity effects of 
heat exposure on FFT are discussed in terms of a 
2-component retinal response to brightness changes of 
an intermittent light at FFT.—Journal abstract. 

92. Lockhart, John M. (Tufts U.) The role of 
selective ambient temperature effects across per 
cent of light to cycle and visual angle in the analysis 
of the flicker-fusion threshold. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2316-2317. 

93. Ravey, John. (Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) A 
study of sensory interactions. Papers in Psychology, 
1969(Oct), Vol. 3(2), 67-68.—Investigated the findings 
by V. Urbantschitsch in 1903 that, “in binocular rivalry, 
unilateral auditory stimulation heightens the acuity of 
the ipsilateral eye.” Red and green stimuli were pre- 
sented to 40 Ss in 4 groups receiving various presen- 
tations of auditory stimuli. Results did not support the 
previous finding. The possible physiological mechanisms 
of sensory interaction are discussed.—S. Knapp. 

94, Rinalducci, Edward J., Higgins, Kent E., & 
Cramer, Joan A. (U. Virginia) Nonequivalence of 
backgrounds during photopic dark adaptation. Jour- 
nal of the Optical Society of America, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
60(11), 1518-1524.—Investigated equivalence for long- 
term photopic dark adaptation using 2 target diameters 
(.13° and .33°) and 4 chromatic combinations of red and 
green test and adapting stimuli (red on red, red on green, 
green on green, and green on red). 2 Ss had normal color 
vision, l was slightly protanomalous, and 2 were 
deuteranomalous. Except under special conditions em- 
ploying color-defective Os for which there was more 
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complete isolation of cone mechanisms, equivalen 
between adaptive states was generally found not to е 
It is concluded that more than 1 process is need 
control the spatial integration of light in the photo 
system, and these are hypothesized to be the 
length-dependent excitatory and inhibitory proce: 
the visual receptive field. (27 ref.)—Journal absti 
95. Swisher, Charles W. (George Washington U, 
comparison of color flicker, brightness flicker 
residual brightness flicker in heterochromatic fl 
er fusion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(O¢ 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2330. 

96. Welch, Robert B. (U. Kansas) Prism adaptat 
The “target-pointing effect" as a function of 
posure trials. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jan 
Vol. 9(1-B), 102-104.—Examined the amount by whic 
target pointing enhances prism adaptation (the targe 
pointing effect) as a function of exposure trials. Each ќ 
12 undergraduates in 3 conditions—target-pointin| 
no-target, and control—wearing 20-diopter prism gog 
gles in the Ist 2. S was measured prior to the expo: 

period on target-pointing accuracy with normal visi 
but with no visual feedback regarding his performance 
Similar measures were taken after the 5th, 10th, 15t 
25th, 35th, 55th, and 95th exposure trials and after eae 
of 2 consecutive 5-min postexposure periods in the dark 
The 2 experimental conditions led to sharply rising a 
negatively accelerated adaptation (negative aftereffec! 
curves, the asymptotes of which differed markedly, i 
favor of the target-pointing condition. This difference i 
asymptotes indicates that the target-pointing effect is no 
limited to the early portion of the exposure period but 
instead, is a relatively permanent phenomenon. Then 
was no decline in adaptation during the postexposurt 
period. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


97. Aiken, Leona R. (Purdue U.) Perceptual clas: 
sification of random and schematic visual patterns: 
A feature processing approach. Dissertation Abstraci 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2295. 

98. Bischof, Norbert & Scheerer, Eckart. (Max Planck 
Inst. for Physiology of Behavior, Starnberg, W. Ger- 
many) Systemanalyse der optisch-vestibularen In- 
teraktion bei der Wahrnehmung de Vertikalen. 
[Systems analysis of optic-vestibular interaction in the 
perception of verticality.] Psychologische Forschung, 1970 ] 
Vol. 34(2), 99-181.—The problem of CNS processing oF 
vestibular and optical data in the perception of the 
vertical was used to develop a met odology 
cybernetical systems psychology. 3 Ss continuoush 
adjusted a luminous rod to the phenomenal vertical. 
background of the ro 


d was a field of stripes slow! 
rotating in the fronto-parallel plane around S's vis 
axis. Ss were in different degrees of body tilt wh 
making the adjustments. Data were interpreted using @ 
block diagram model, which was developed in successive 
steps. Each premise used in the construction of 
model is discussed extensively. Essentially, the mod 
can be described by the following propositions: (a) 
(approximative) direction constancy of phenomen 
space under conditions of head tilt depends on 
orthogonal transformation of the phenomenal spa 
coordinates, the direction of the transformation beir 
opposed to that of head tilt (“compensation theorem 
(b) Under the conditions of this experiment, ths 
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compensatory rotational transformation essentially was 
controlled by the vestibular and visual systems. (с) The 
vestibular system by itself was capable of controlling 
rotational transformation; however, its activity was 
supported by visual influences, which were superimposed 
in an additive manner (“superposition hypothesis”). 
су rb summary. 

. Corwin, Thomas R. (U. Rochester) The apparent 
contrast of flashed spatial sinusoids under the 
influence of forward and backward masking by light. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2299-2300. 

100. Eckhardt, Beverly M. (Tufts U.) The visual 
discrimination of electro-optically formed images in 
the presence of noise. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2302. 

101. Groman, William D. & Worsham, Robert W. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U., Richmond) Some evi- 
dence for a visual slant averaging mechanism. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 221-223. 
—Hypothesized that when 2 surfaces at different angles 
of slant were presented stereoscopically, the resulting 
percept would be a single slanted surface seen at an 
angle equal to the mean slant of the stimulus objects. 15 
undergraduates were tested on the Groman binocular 
disparator under 15 different conditions of disparity, 
(20° to +20°). 10 judgments were made for each 
condition in a random order, The stimulus cards were 2 
3x4 in. white cards ruled into 'Z-in squares, Each 
exposure was 2 sec. in duration. Following exposure E 
manipulated a test card until S indicated that it was at 
the same angle as the preceding perceived slant. Results 
strongly support the hypothesis. Findings are discussed 
in terms of a gradient theory of slant perception and a 
neurophysiological averaging mechanism,—Journal ab- 
stract. 

102. Henderson, David С, (Columbia U.) Movement 
perception and the displacement threshold. Disser- 
e Abstracts International, 1970(0ct), Vol. 31(4-B), 

8. 

103. Karras, Harry С. (U. South Carolina) The effect 
of color and light intensity on motion aftereffect. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2312-2313. 

104, Lefton, Lester A. (U. Rochester) Metacontrast: 
Further evidence for monotonic functions. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 85-87.—Examined 
3 variables which could be responsible for nonmonotonic 
metacontrast functions in 3 separate experiments with 4 

aduate students. Using letters as stimuli, monotonic 
unctions were obtained for all 3. Whatever the variables 
are, spatial uncertainty, retinal location, or spatial cueing 
do not seem to be involved in producing nonmonotonic 
functions.—Journal abstract. 

105. Lund, Thorleif. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Psychology, 
Norway) Multidimensional scaling of al 
figures. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1970, Vol. 
11(4), 246-254.—Compared 2 metric an 2 nonmetric 
multidimensional scaling methods. 2 experiments with 
geometrical figures as stimuli, constructed in order to 
generate perceptual variation of roundness and height, 
were conducted with 54 army men and 27 psychology 
students, All 4 methods gave similar solutions. It is 
concluded that results support the validity of the 
methods. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

106. Michalewski, Henry J. (California State Coll., 
Long Beach) Flash-induced stabilized images. Psy- 
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chonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 237-239. 
—Selected 11 representative stimulus targets from 
previous corneal studies for presentation via a momen- 
tary flash, and compared disappearance, fading, and 
image breakdown findings. 6 adult Ss observed the 
afterimages and reported fading, regeneration, and 
image breakdown similar to results reported for stabiliza- 
tion studies employing contact lenses and afterimage 
techniques. The experimental methodology is discussed. 
(19 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

107. Prestrude, Albert M. (Florida State U.) Visual 
latencies of photopic levels of retinal illuminance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 3032-3033. 

108. Putz, Vernon & Smith, Karl U. (U. Wisconsin, 

Behavioral Cybernetics Lab.) Human factors in oper- 
ating systems related to delay and displacement of 
retinal feedback. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 55(1), 9-21. Evaltated theories of 
response to altered retinal feedback—i.e., associative 
learning doctrines and the feedback-compensation hy- 
poem relation to their application in فت‎ 
uman factors principles in machine and perceptual 
training designs. Using 12 Ss, controlled comparisons 
were made of the relative effects of reversed and delayed 
feedback of head and eye movements under conditions 
in which head movements could not compensate altered 
feedback of eye movements and vice versa. Findings, 
e.g., the accuracy of ocular tracking, etc., are discussed, 
Some results indicate that there was little or no learned 
adaptation to the reversed and delayed vision produced 
by head and eye movements, Findings support a 
behavioral cybernetic interpretation of the guidance 
factors in man-machine and perceptual systems rela- 
tionships by showing that the effects of altered feedback 
in machine and systems operation are determined by 
movement capabilities in compensating displacements 
and delays in sensory input. Results also suggest that 
visual impairments may produced by delays in the 
retinal feedback effects of eye and head movements and 
that these defects may require dynamic methods of 
optometric diagnosis and training for their measurement 
and correction,—Journal abstract. 

109. Royer, Fred L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., 
Brecksville, О.) Information proceed of visual 
figures in the digit symbol substitution task. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 
335-342.—Studied the Digit Symbol subtest of the 
WAIS as an information-processing task using 553 
undergraduates. Results indicate that (a) when the visual 
figures used as symbols are varied according to the size 
of the equivalence set from which they are selected, rate 
of information processing decreases as set size increases; 
(b) substituting a digit with a symbol results in faster 
rates than the opposite substitution if several members of 
the same equivalence set are present, but not if the 
members are from different sets; and (c) the balance of 
the distribution of the frequency of items interacts with 
the type of substitution. The balanced, digit symbol 
substitution produces fastest rates. Implications for 
perceptual theory are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

110. Schurman, Donald L. (U. Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign) Dark intervals as stimulus events and 
their effect on visual masking and time-intensity 
reciprocity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3034. 
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111. Semjén, András. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Psychological Inst, Budapest) A scél 
elózetes vizuális lokalizálásának hatása a 
mosgásteljesitményre diszkrét célpontkóvetési 
helyzetben. [Effect of preliminary visual ا‎ local- 
ization on motor-activity in step-trackin havior.] 
Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(1) 1- 
16.— Intra 1 as well as intergroup comparisons 
show that in responding to successive positional changes 
of a visual target there is no discontinuity of step- 
tracking behavior when the time араў between 
displacements is in the 60-180 msec. range. Preliminary 
visual localization of the target had no significant effect 
on the motor performance. (English & Russian sum- 
ts Sporting, Ge 

12. 8 George. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Information retrieval from two rapidly 
consecutive stimull: A new analysis. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 9(1-B), 89-9].—Analyzes 
data from an experiment in which Ss reported letters 
from 2 consecutive stimuli by a nonmetric multiple 
regression analysis that permits the evaluation of 
nonlinear—e.g., quantal—hypotheses. Data contradict 
the hypothesis that total stimulus duration is the critical 
factor in response accuracy and the hypothesis of a 
quantal time period. They support the theory of visual 
persistence and continuous processing: namely, visibility 
of a stimulus persists for a few tenths of a sec. after a 
stimulus has been turned off; the effect of a 2nd stimulus 
exposure coming quickly after the Ist is to terminate 
visibility of the Ist stimulus and to substitute for it 
visibility of the 2nd; information is retrieved at a rapid 
rate from whichever stimulus is visible.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

113. Stadler, Michael & Kano, Chizu. (U. Münster, 
Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) А sspezifische 
Bewegungsdetektion in der menschlichen 
Gesichtswahrnehmung? [Direction-specific movement 
detection in human visua tion.] Psychologische 
Beiträge, 1970, Vol. 12(3), 367-378.—Measured move- 
ment thresholds immediately after presenting a fast 
moving object. If the object moved in the same direction 
the thresholds were higher. After a movement in the 
other direction, however, the movement thresholds did 
not change. (25 ref.) —English summary. 

114. Taub, Edward. (New York U.) Prism adapta- 
tion and intermanual transfer: An application of a 
. of com for sensory rear- 
rangement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2331. 

115. Virsu, Veijo. (U. Helsinki, Finland) Tendencies 
to eye movement, and misperception of curvature, 
direction, and . Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 9(1-B), 65-72.—Infers from previous 
studies of eye movements that there are 3 types of 
eye-movement tendency: (a) rectilinear movements, (b) 
horizontal or vertical movements, and (c) center- 
of-gravity fixations. The possible influence of these 
tendencies on tion was investigated in 2 ex- 
periments with and 22 undergraduates. In. Exp. I, 
errors in ived location of intersection in arc figures 


were studied varying arc-point distance and arc length. 
Tendencies a b accounted very well for the resultant 
S-shaped functions. In Exp. II, the Müller-Lyer illusion 


with 3 different oblique angles and a line-segment 
illusion were measu as a function of the distance 
between the vertex and the center of gravity of the 
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arrowhead. Tendency c accounted well for the inv 7 
U forms of the obtained functions but not for 
increase of error with increasing angle. (27 re) Jail 
abstract. * 

116. Wenderoth, Peter M. (U. Sydney, New 
Wales, Australia) A visual spatial aftereffect 
surface slant. American Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 576-590.—In 5 experiments with 
137 undergraduates, it was found that the long (bine 
ocular) inducing period required by R. Bergman and J. 
Gibson (see PA, Vol. 34:5184) to generate a measurable 
slant aftereffect was not necessary for a high-contrast 
surface. The aftereffect for the black-on-white lattice 

attern dissipated exponentially. The complex surface, 
owever, produced concomitant interfering effects; 
possibly decreasing the precision of aftereffect measures? 
A simpler surface, of vertical contours, sufficed for 
relatively accurate binocular (but not monocular) a 
justmenis to the vertical. This pattern also produci 
interfering effects, possibly accounting for the co 
lation of aftereffect variance with inducing-figure slant 
Studies suggest using a single vertical contour as Бо! 
inducing and test figures to study a hypothesi 
relationship between tilt and slant aftereffect.—Jouri 
abstract. 

117. Williams, Charles M. (North Carolina State U; 
An investigation of the stimulus variables specityli 
surface quality. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio’ 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2334. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


118. Cohen, Barry J. (St. Louis U.) Temporal 
summation in human depth perception. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3016. 

119. Dwyer, William O. & Lit, Alfred. (Memphis State 
U.) Effect of luminance-matched wavelength on 
depth discrimination at scotopic and photopic levels 
of target illumination. Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, 1970(Jan), Vol. 60(1), 127-131.—Required 2 Os 
to make equidistance settings in a 2-rod apparatus wi 
illuminated white and colored targets photometrically 
matched at 8-9 illumination levels ranging from .003-30 
trolands (td). The вазо settings settings were 
analyzed in terms of the angular magnitude of both the 
variable error, АР, and the constant error, nAR. The 
nAD vs. retinal-illuminance curves for the white and 
colored targets show that at low retinal illuminances, 
nAD is initially large. With increasing target illumi- 
nation, AD progressively decreases to approach a fin: 
low asymptotic value. Each experimental curve shows à 
discontinuity at about .1 td. The curves representing the 
different wavelengths essentially overlap throughout the 
entire luminance range, indicating that, at both scotopie 
and photopic levels, wavelength has no differential effect 
on the variability of equidistance settings. Although the 
corresponding data for the angular constant error, nål 
are considerably less regular, no differential wavelen, 
effects are evident. The absolute magnitude of 
constant errors generally decreases for all wavelengths as 
target illumination is increased. Data are discussed in 
terms of the duplicity theory of vision, emphasizing tì 
effect of brightness matches performed at subphotopic 
(i.e., at scotopic and mesopic) levels.—Journal abstract. 

120. Franklin, Samuel S., Ross, Helen E., & Weltman, 
Gershon. (Fresno State Coll.) Size-distance invariance 
in perceptual adaptation. Psychonomic Science 
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1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 229-231.—Objects viewed 
through a facemask under water appear larger and closer 
than when viewed in air. Adaptation to this distortion 
was measured in 1l experienced scuba divers and 15 
undergraduate controls by obtaining estimates of the size 
and distance of an array of targets before and after a 
20-min underwater dive. A negative correlation between 
size- and distance-adaptation scores indicates that most 
divers adapted to 1 dimension by counteradapting to the 
other. Some Ss adapted to size by increasing the 
distortion of apparent distance and some did the reverse. 
Results are discussed in relation to the size-distance 
invariance hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

121. Fulgosi, Ante & Fulgosi, Ljerka. (Philosophical 
Faculty, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) The boundaries of 
entoptic space and Emmert's law. Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 516-520.—Obtained 3 
measurements from each of 34 psychology students: (a) 
size of the entoptic afterimage, (b) apparent distance of 
such image, and (c) the distance of the screen for the 
projected afterimage of the same size as the entoptic one. 
From the average size of the entoptic afterimages, 
theoretical distances for each S were computed. Statis- 
tical analysis showed that the differences between the 
distances of the screen from 1 side, and the theoretical 
distances and the apparent distances of the entoptic 
afterimages from the other side, were significant. Results 
are interpreted as a proof that the spaces of the projected 
and entoptic afterimages are not comparable. The 
difference between the apparent distances of the entoptic 
afterimages and theoretical distances, predicted on the 
basis of Emmert's law, was not significant. The latter 
result is interpreted as a proof that Emmert's law for 
projected afterimages is also valid for the entoptic ones. 
It is concluded that there are as many boundaries of the 
entoptic space as there are different sizes of entoptic 
afterimage.—Journal abstract. 

122. Gogel, Walter C. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
The validity of the size-distance invariance hy- 
pothesis with cue reduction. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1971(Јап), Vol. 9(1-B), 92-94.—Asserts that 
results of 2 recent studies by W. Epstein and A. A. 
Landauer (see PA, Vol. 44:3060 and 44:3062), "inter- 
preted by these authors as being in opposition to the 
size-distance invariance hypothesis and in agreement 
with the direct perception of retinal size," in reality 
"support the size-distance invariance hypothesis and 
consequently are in opposition to the conclusion that a 
perception of size can occur independently of perceived 
distance." The procedures and conclusions of the studies 
are discussed in terms of the new interpretation.—M. 
West. 

123. Haubensak, Gert. (U. Münster, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, W. Germany) Spricht die ‘“Uberkonstanz” 
für die nichteuklidische Struktur des Sehraums? 
[Does over-constancy speak in favor of a non-Euclidean 
structure of visional space?] Psychologische Beitrüge, 
1970, Vol. 12(3), 379-383.—Attempts to find out whether 
or not overconstancy is due to the method used. Objects 
(pencils) of different size were simultaneously compared. 
Results show that over-constancy could be observed only 
in simultaneous comparing. Over-constancy, therefore, 
does not speak in favor of non-Euclidean structuring of 
the visional space.— English summary. 

124. Metzger, W., Vukovich-Voth, O., & Koch, I. (U. 
Münster, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Uber 
optisch-haptische Masstáuschungen an 
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dreidimensionalen Gegenständen. [on errors in 
measuring three-dimensional objects resulting from optic 
and haptic conditions.] Psychologische Beiträge, 1970, 
Vol. 12(3), 329-366.—Concludes, on the basis of ex- 
periments with 3-dimensional objects, that any theory of 
errors becomes impossible in which (a) the special way of 
functioning of the eye, and (b) the formation of a 
3-dimensional world of perception on the basis of 
2-dimensional retina pictures, is presumed. (48 ref.) 
—English summary. 

125. Newman, Colin V. (U. Birmingham, England) 
The influence of texture density gradients on judg- 
ments of length. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
20(6), 333-334.—48 adult Ss judged the relative lengths 
of pairs of surfaces viewed successively under restricted 
monocular conditions. Artificial deformations in the 
gradients of texture density derived from 1 surface in 
each pair had a significant influence on judged length. 
Surfaces on which the packing density of the texture 
units progressively increased toward the horizon were 
judged as longer than surfaces of equal physical 
dimensions but with evenly spaced texture elements. 
—Journal abstract. 

126. Sperling, George. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
Hill, N.J.) Binocular vision: A physical and a neural 
theory. American Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
83(4), 461-534.—Discusses 3 major processes of bin- 
ocular vision: accommodation (a), horizontal vergence 
(v), and fusion (u). A simple model of energy levels 
illustrates how the same external stimulus may produce 
different vergence states, and how extreme values of 
vergence can be achieved. The model applies directly to 
vertical vergence and torsional eye rotations. A similar 
model fits the accommodation and fusion systems and 
can be extended to account for the v-a-u interactions. 
Neural structures underlying the systems differ. The 
neural theory of fusion proposes 2 neural binocular fields 
(NBFs): a primary NBF for fine details and depth 
discrimination in the stimulus, and a secondary NBF for 
coarse details and large depth signs. The fusion model 
illustrates how the same retinal stimulus may produce 
different stable perceptual states, depending on recent 
stimuli, and accounts for fusion and rivalry within the 
same system and neurons. A general definition of image 
blur, and a quantitative analysis of the multistable 
phenomena in rivalry and fusion are included.—Journal 
abstract. 

127. Stanley, Gordon. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) Varying amount of static visual noise and 
the Ansbacher effect. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 20(6), 343-344.—128 undergraduates viewed either 
à stationary or a moving illuminated arc line in 1 of 4 
conditions: no static visual noise or 5%, 25%, or 45% 
static visual noise. The visual noise consisted of ran- 
domly placed light circles of 1-cm diameter optically 
superimposed on the surface of the disk on which the arc 
line was located. An analysis of variance based on the 
median magnitude estimates of arc length yielded no 
significant noise effect, but a significant static/dynamic 
effect indicating contraction with movement (the 
Ansbacher effect). Results are discussed in relation to 
other research on the Ansbacher effect.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

128. Teghtsoonian, Robert & Teghtsoonian, Martha. 
(Smith Coll.) Scaling apparent distance in a natural 
outdoor setting. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
21(4). 215-216.—Obtained magnitude estimations of 
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apparent distance in an outdoor setting from 48 high 
school students. It was found that judgments of apparent 
distance in outdoor settings are power functions of 
physical distance, just as they have been shown to be in 
indoor settings. But the exponents obtained out of doors 
are not only appreciably lower—all less than 1—but are 
affected by range: the exponent is largest for the smallest 
ratio of extreme distances.—Journal abstract. 

129. Teghtsoonian, Robert & Teghtsoonian, Martha. 
(Smith Coll) The effects of size and distance on 
magnitude estimations of apparent size. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 601- 
612.—Studied size constancy in a natural viewing 
situation by constructing scales of apparent area for 
irregular polygons at several viewing distances by the 
methods of magnitude estimation (number matching). 
These scales had the form of a power relation, y, = КА", 
where y, is apparent area and A is physical area. For a 
stimulus of fixed area, y, did not decrease with 
increasing distance, but increased (in Exp. I, with 16 high 
school students) or remained constant (in Exp. II, with 
18 undergraduates). The relation between ү, and 
distance depended, 151, on k, the scale factor, which, like 
y, itself, increased with distance in Exp. I and remained 
constant in Exp. II, and 2nd, on n, the exponent, which 
was invariant with distance in both experiments.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Color Vision 


130. Balcom, Margaret M. (National Bureau of 
Standards, Inst. for Basic Standards, Washington, D.C.) 
Influence of red and blue pre-adaptation on hue 
matching of purple samples. Journal of the Optical 
Society of America, 1970(Jan), Vol. 60(1), 118-121. 
—Attempted to show the effect, if any, of chromatic 
adaptation on hue matching of purple painted samples of 
different saturations. 5 experienced Os were adapted for 
1 min. to a red field, then asked to find the hue match for 
each of 3 test samples from among a set of samples 
representing the complete hue circuit in 100 steps at 
middle saturation. The 3 test samples were of slightly 
greater saturation and representative of a range of purple 
samples. The entire procedure was repeated with blue 
and neutral preadapting fields, all under source C 
(over-all covering of grey cardboard) illumination. 
Results indicate that preadaptation did influence the 
hue-match selections, the average red-blue adaptive shift 
being about 1 Munsell hue step. Os made systematically 
different hue matches for the same test sample, in 
accordance with their ages. A method for determining 
ену the state of adaptation at the time when the 

ue judgments were made showed that the chromaticity 
of the test samples was at least as influential as either the 
neutral surround used or the preadaptation stimuli. 
—Journal abstract. 

131. Chason, L. Ralph & Mockovak, William P. (U.S. 
Air Force Academy) The effects of sound on color 
intensity perception. U.S. Air Force Academy Technical 
Report, 1970(Dec), No. 70-6, 15 p.—Sensory interaction 
occurs when the response elicited by a sense modality 
due to a specific stimulus is significantly affected by the 
simultaneous stimulation of that sensory system by any 
other sense modality in the body. This experiment was 
concerned with the interaction of audition and vision 

where the auditory conditions consisted of no sound, 
pleasant sound, and unpleasant sound (as judged by the 
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S), and the visual conditions consisted of equal intensi 
judgments on red, green, and blue lights against a w 
standard. The data from 30 Ss are discussed incl 
main effects and interaction of experimental coni 
The hypotheses concerning the differential sensitivil 
the dark-adapted eye to red, green, and blue color 
lights were confirmed. The hypotheses concerning th 
influence of audition on vision were not confirmed. Т] 
potential influence of the reticular activating system: 
discussed in light of these findings.—Journal abstrad 
132. Sharp, George A. (Temple U.) Visual геѕро! 
latencies of the three human color mediating mech 
anisms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19700000 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2327-2328. 

133. Siegel, Michael H. & Siegel, Anne B. (Albioi 
Coll.) A comparison of techniques for measuring hu 
appearance. Behavior Research Methods & Instrum 
tation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 1-4.—Evaluated and com 
pared the techniques of color naming, color estimatio 
and color setting in the measurement of color appeal 
ances. Although results with 7 Os indicate that ће | 
techniques produced nearly identical results, Os' showe 
a clear preference for the color estimation technique: 
Knapp. 

134. Sternheim, Charles E. (U. Maryland) Chromati 
contrast and visual sensitivity: Evidence for di 
parate mechanisms. Journal of the Optical Society 
America, 1970(May), Vol. 60(5), 694-699.— Varied tli 
hue, saturation, and brightness of a field of white light b 
the simultaneous chromatic stimulation of neighborinj 
retinal areas. Visual sensitivity was measured in 3 Ss wi 
normal vision by determining the threshold luminance ol 
chromatic test stimuli presented as increments upo 
these background fields. The spatial position of the tes! 
stimulus was varied within the central field of induced 
color. Chromatic-contrast effects extending over rela 
tively large retinal areas may be maintained by 
mechanism operating at a different level of the visual 
system than that at which increment sensitivity 1 
determined. Data are discussed in relation to the 
explanation of chromatic contrast based upon selective 
lateral adaptation and the concept of opponent-response 
induction. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

135. Wilder, Dennis G. (U. California, Los Angeles 
The photopic spectral sensitivity of color norme I, 
protanopic and deuteranopic observers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 233: 
2334. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


136. Campbell, Fergus W., Nachmias, Jacob, & Juke 
John. (Physiological Lab., Cambridge, England) Spa: 
tial-frequency discrimination in human vision. Jour: 
nal of the Optical Society of America, 1970(Apr), M: 
60(4), 555-559.—Presented 2 Ss with 2 gratings 
different spatial frequencies and asked them to dis 
criminate | from the other. Their ability to discriminate 
between the gratings was found to depend primarily Ой 
the ratio of their spatial frequencies over a wide range 0! 
absolute frequency. At high spatial frequencies, CM 
crimination deteriorates when differences of subject! 
contrast are eliminated. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

137. Collins, James F. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cha 
paign) Correlations in sensitivity on different fovea" 
areas. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(NoV) 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3016-3017. | 
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138. Dimond, Stuart J. (University Coll, Cardiff, 
Wales) Hemisphere function and word registration. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
87(2), 183-186.— Directed word pairs to | hemisphere or 
the other of 22 Ss using a divided visual field technique. 
Each word was сот of 4 letters presented in 
succession, When | member of the word pair was 
directed to | hemisphere and the other member to the 
other, words directed to the right hemisphere of 
right-handed Ss were reported more accurately than 
words directed to the left. This finding implicates the 
primary visual projection hemisphere as of importance 
regarding language registration in the intact brain. When 
both members of the word pair were directed to the same 
hemisphere, those directed to the left were more 
accurately reported than those directed to the right. The 
left hemisphere has a greater capacity than the right for 
registering large amounts of concurrent information, 
—Journal abstract. 

139. Gupta, Sehdev К. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
A study of subset formation and confusion matrices 
for form discrimination under visually nois: 
ditions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3022-3023. 

140. Mavrides, Cynthia, (Laurentian U., Sudbury, 
Ontario, Canada) Selective attention and individual 
preferences in judgmental to multifeature 
patterns. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 
67-68,—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 19 
undergraduates to show that the physical features of 
star-shaped patterns were preferred and used consis- 
tently as a basis of judgment across all pairs of patterns 
and throughout various tasks, Superior prediction of 
responding was achieved when it was hypothesized that 
within e pattern pair, the feature having the relatively 
larger difference in level would be emphasized in 
responding. Both consistent preferences and selective 
attention to relative discriminability of features effect 
лоро for pattern pairs.—Journal abstract. 

4l. Torrey, Charles C. (Macalester Coll.) Trace 
localization and the ition of visual form. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 
591-600.—In Exp. I with 6: — aos as Os, 

revious research by H. Wallach and P. Austin (see PA, 

‘ol. 29:2017) suggesting localized storage of visual traces 
was replicated, using new stimulus materials. In Exp. II 
with 48 undergraduates as Os, an alternative hypothesis 
accounting for trace selection by phenomenal, rather 
than anatomical, locus was examined and rejected. In 
Exp. HI with 120 ا‎ as Os, the possibility 
that eye-movement tendencies may provide mediatin; 
stimuli that govern trace selection was ех wi 
negative results. The h is of differential trace 
localization originally put forth by Wallach and Austin is 
the most economical explanation of their results, but 
neither their research nor the present experiments 
indicate whether the localized trace is best described as a 
template or as a set of features.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


142. Cunitz, Robert J. (U. Maryland) Relationship 
between slow drift and smooth pursuit eye move- 
ments. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3017. 

143. Yessenow, Melvyn D. (U. Rochester) A study of 
the relationship between nystagmus eye movements 
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al illusion. Dissertation Abstracts 
Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2335-2336. 
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Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


144. Anderson, David E. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) Border contrast as a of retinal 
locus. nri m & Psychophysics, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
9(1-B), 105-109.—Reports that when the visibility of a 
small test spot was measured by direct brightness 
matching at various locations along the white edge of a 
black and white border, the white background was 
perceived by 2 Os as becoming progressively brighter as 
the border was approached, The effect was greater when 
à corner was neared, Moreover, greater effects, icy 
larger differences between the edge effect and base level 
(no border) were found at distances farther removed 
from the fovea (0°12 to 3*52').—Journal abstract, 

145. Cole, Robert E. & Diamond, A. Leonard. (Simon 
Fraser U., Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada) 
Amount of surround and test-inducing separation in 
simultaneous brightness contrast. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 9(1-В), 125-128.—Investi- 
gated simultaneous brightness contrast in the fovea of 3 
male undergraduates with 20/20 vision as a function of 
(a) amount of surround of the Dor. fields Lay 2 
and (b) separation between the test and inducing fields 
(Exp. 11). Circular test and match fields subteni ing 14 
min, (radius) were used throughout, The inducing field, 
held constant in area, was a circular annulus (615 sq. 
min.) varying from a quadrant on 1 side of the test circle 
to an annulus completely surrounding the test circle, 
Test-field apparent brightness was not significantly 
affected by amount of inducing-field surround when the 
separation between centers of the test and inducing fields 
was held constant (Exp. I). Exp. 11, however, showed that 
apparent brightness 0 significantly as the sepa- 
ration between the centers of the test and inducing fields 
was increased.Journal abstract. 

146. Fitzgibbons, David J. & Marino, Dominic R. 
(Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) Technique for 
measurement of individual differences in auto- 


kinetic re se tendency. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970 Dec), Vol. 31(3), 915-918.-— Describes à technique 


for measuring autokinetic response tendency by increas- 
ing vary anal illumination to the cease setting, the 
point of background illumination at which the ep- 
tion of movement is destroyed. Data from a study with 
42 Ss show that single trials can be used to order Ss in a 
manner consistent with the use of the mean score from a 
series of trials. Scores are also shown to remain constant 
over time.—Journal abstract. 

147. Haimson, Barry R. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
The relationship of brightness contrast to brightness 
constancy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970 Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3023. 

148. Hess, Carl & Pretori, Hugo, Quantitative 
investigation of the lawfulness of simultaneous 

htness contrast. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 947-969.— Presents a translation 
of an article published in 1894 with notes by H. R. Flock. 
It is maintained that their work varies little from modern 
research and presents the most complete set of ex- 
periments in simultaneous brightness contrast. It is 
suggested that the "comments about the possibility of 
small extrancous bands between focal and surround 
regions ... reservations about the use of the matching 
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method at many treatment-levels,” and their “alert 
attention to the niceties of stimulus control throughout 
the description of their apparatus" are still of value.—S. 
Knapp. 

149. Young, Stephen J. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
linear analysis of the relation between contrast 
thresholds and spatial parameters of a luminous 
grating pattern under different exposure durations. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2336. 


AUDITION 


150. Butler, Robert A. (U. Chicago) The monaural 
localization of tonal stimuli. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1971(Јап), Vol. 9(1-B), 99-101. Asked 17 
normal hearing Ss with 1 ear occluded to locate tone 
bursts, .25, .4, .6, .9, 1.4, 2, 32, 4.8, and 7.2 kHz. 
generated by a loudspeaker concealed from view. The S's 
response was to call out that number, from a series of 
numbers arranged horizontally, behind which he thought 
the tone bursts originated. Ss perceived the sounds as 
emanating from the side of the unoccluded ear, but their 
judgments bore no consistent relation to the actual 
location of the sound source. Rather, Ss showed a strong 
tendency to locate a tone burst, within the range of 
„9-7.2 kHz., in a fixed spatial relation to the next higher- 
and lower-pitched tone burst. Distorting the pinna of the 
unoccluded ear failed to modify the perceptual pattern. 
It is suggested that the perceived spatial relations among 
the various frequencies was a by-product of the 
tonotopic organization of the auditory nervous system. 
—Journal abstract. 

151. Gaston, Audley D. (U. Texas) Effect of sam- 
pling plan on performance of an auditory detection 
model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2306. 

152. прак Frederic L. (U. California) Detection 
of binaural tones as a function of masker bandwidth. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-В), 3040. 


Perception 


153. Black, J. W. The magnitude of pitch inflect- 
ion. Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1969(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 5-16.—Upward inflections were 
judged to be of greater extent than downward ones, slow 
inflections were judged to be of greater extent than fast 
ones, large inflections were judged to be of greater extent 
than small ones, and different psychophysical proce- 
dures yielded the same results.—L. L'Abate. 

154. Calfee, Robert C. (Stanford U.) Effects of 
payoff on detection in a symmetric auditory detec- 
tion task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(3), 895-901.—Tested the assumption, common to 
several models for signal detection, that increased payoff 
should have no effect on detection rate, in a 2-interval 
forced-choice auditory signal detection task. The signal 
occurred equally often in each interval, and amount of 
gain or loss was the same for both intervals. Payoff 
values (0, .1, .5, and 1€) were changed within sessions in 

50-trial blocks. Detection rate increased noticeably in 
Exp. I with 6 female undergraduates, was significant in 
Exp. II with 4 female undergraduates, and had no effect 
in Exp. HI with 4 graduate students. It is suggested that 
with minimal payoffs of the sort typically used, signif- 
icant effects may depend on convincing S of the 
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importance of the incentive. Analysis of comi 
error probabilities showed that errors were more 
follow errors, which suggests periodic variation i 
of attention.—Journal abstract. 

155. Elfner, L. F. (Florida State U.) Continuity 
alternately sounded tone and noise signals in a f 
field. Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amel 
1969(Oct), Vol. 46(4, Pt. 2), 914-917.—Reports 2 
periments that vus nog 10 normally hearing listen 
who demonstrated an ability to concentrate om 
interrupted white noise that alternated with a tonal bui 
to demonstrate continuity effects in a free-field sit 
and to investigate the effects of frequency and l 
the signal component, the duration of the noise col 
ponent, and the angular separation of the 2 componi 
Results show that the level and the duration varii 
effected changes in continuity thresholds. Ang 
separation did not appreciably affect the perception 
continuity in the noise.—Journal abstract. - 

156. Green, David M. (U. California, San Dieg 
Masking with continuous and pulsed sinusoid 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1969(Об 
Vol. 46(4, Pt. 2), 939-946. — Measured the detectabili 
a brief 10-msec sinusoidal signal in the presence off 
sinusoidal masker using 3 experienced undergraduate O 
The frequency of the masker was varied while ti 
frequency of the signal was fixed at either 250, 1000, € 
2800 Hz. In Exp. I, the masker was either continuous ¢ 
gated; when gated, it was also 10 msec. in duration 
Occurred simultaneously with the signal. When th 
masker was continuous, the data agreed essentially wit 
those reported by R. L. Wegel and C. E. Lane. If th 
masker was gated and near the signal in frequency, the 
was little difference in the amount of masking produce 
by the gated and the continuous conditions, althoug 
gating the maskers produced somewhat more masking 
about 5 db. When the frequency of the signal and maske 
differed, e.g., in the case of a masker at 1200 cps with 
signal at 1000 cps, the gated condition produce 
substantially more masking, about 40 db. Exp. f 
measured how the signal level must be changed ti 
compensate for an increase or decrease in the mas 
level. In Exp. Ш, the signal was presented at vari 
delays after the onset of the maskers to determine hot 
long the masker must be present to achieve, effectively, 
continuous-masker condition. (21 ref.)—Journal absti 
157. Perrott, David R. & Fobes, James L. (Califo 
State Coll., Los Angeles) Autokinesis as a binaura 
localization phenomenon: Effects of signal band 
width. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Feb) 
Vol. 87(2), 172-175.— Tested 40 experimentally naive 
with normal hearing under diotic listening conditio 
Apparent movement effects were inversely related t 
Pes bandwidth. Auditory autokinesis can be accoun 
ed for in terms of the known organizational struct 
the auditory system and the adaptation of the periphe 
auditory system’s response to a prolonged steady: 
acoustical signal.—Journal abstract. 

158. Raab, David Н. & Taub, Harvey B. (Brook? 
Coll., City U. New York) Click-intensity discri 
nation with and without a background mask 
noise. Journal of the Acoustical Society of Amel 
1969(Oct), Vol. 46(4. Pt. 2), 965-968.— Revealed 
unusual effects of intensity discrimination emplo: 
click stimuli observed by 2 adult Ss: (a) clicks | 
difficult to differentiate with respect to intensity; (b) 
Weber function differs from those usually obtain: 
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stimuli of longer duration; and (c) click-intensity 
discrimination is improved by the addition of a con- 
tinuous background noise. Since click stimuli have 
virtually no energy variations, the results cannot be 
explained by stimulus-oriented theories of detection and 
discrimination. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

159, Sullivan, Richard; Warren, Richard, & Dabice, 
Margaret. (New York U., Medical Center) Minimal 
aversion thresholds for white noise: Adaptation. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 
613-620.— Presented noises of 4 different amplitudes to 
20 undergraduates, who then judged minimal aversion 
thresholds for a white noise presented binaurally in 
ascending and descending series. Both adaptation and 
series influenced their judgments, but the differences in 
judgments were greater between series types than across 
adaptation levels. Findings suggest that thresholds for 
the attribute of aversive loudness can be effectively 
specified. The possibility of a psychological scale of 
aversiveness common to all sensory systems is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

160. Ward, Lawrence M. & Lockhead, G. R. (Duke 
U.) Response system processes in absolute judg- 
ment. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 9(1-B), 
73-78.—In 3 studies with 3 Ss in each, consistent 
relationships were found between Ss' absolute judgments 
of the value of a stimulus and the previous sequence of 
both stimuli and responses. The form and magnitude of 
these sequential effects are shown to depend on the 
presence or absence of feedback on a task difficulty. The 
pattern of the sequential effects found allows the 
conclusion that they are due to purely response-system 
processes. A 2-stage model of the judgment process is 
proposed, and it is argued that observed assimilative 
effects account for the central tendency effects observed 
in category judgments.—Journal. abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


161. Franklin, Barbara. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
The effect on consonant discrimination of combin- 
ing a low-frequency passband in one ear and a 
high-frequency passband in the other ear. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 365-378.—The 
Fairbanks Rhyme word lists spoken by a male were 
filtered into 2 passbands, 240-480 cps (LB) and 1020- 
2040 cps (HB). The consonant articulation score for 36 
normal-hearing young adults was 40% when the HB was 
puse at 0-db sensation level (SL) to 1 ear. When the 

B, which contained negligible information in isolation, 
was added either to the same or opposite ear at 20-db SL, 
the articulation scores rose to about 61%. When the LB 
was added at 40-db SL to the same ear, the score was 
54%, but dropped to 38% if the LB was added to the 
same ear. Evidently adding the LB to the opposite ear 
can under some conditions increase the total information 
available by reducing the masking of speech by speech. 
(21 ref.)—Journal summary. 

162. Irvin, Bruce E. (Stanford U.) An investigation 
of factors influencing minimal cues for vowel 
identification. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2346. 

163. Lowe, Sena S. (Louisiana State U.) Perception 
of dichotic and monotic simultaneous and time- 
staggered syllables. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2317. 

164. McGlone, Robert E. & Brown, William S. (State 
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U. New York, Buffalo) Identification of the "shift" 
between vocal registers. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1969(Oct), Vol. 46(4, Pt. 2), 1033- 
1036.—Investigated the ability of listeners to identify the 
point where speakers indicated that they shifted from 1 
register to another during phonation. 9 females and 10 
males phonated an ascending and descending series of 
tones, identifying the level at which they perceived a shift 
between registers. These phonations were recorded and 
played back to judges, who made the same identifi- 
cations on a perceptual basis. Results indicate that (a) 
females were slightly less variable in self-judgment of 
their shift between registers than were males, and (b) 
greater variation in register-shift identification was found 
for judges listening to the recording than for the 
си self-judgments while phonating. It is concluded 
that registers should be more rigorously defined—per- 
haps on both a perceptual and physiological basis—in 
order to account for the difficulty in perceptual iden- 
tification.— Journal abstract. 


Audiometry 

165. Durrant, John D. & Shallop, Jon К. (North- 
western U., Auditory Research Lab.) Effects of differ- 
ing states of attention on acoustic reflex activity and 
temporary threshold shift. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1969(Oct), Vol. 46(4, Pt. 2), 907- 
913.—Observed temporary threshold shift (TTS) and 
acoustic reflex activity in 20 normal hearing Ss under 
several different states of attention. The Zwislocki 
acoustic bridge (Model 3) was used to monitor acoustic 
reflex activity. Compliance shifts (changes in relative 
compliance) were measured during exposure of the 
contralateral ear to a 1000-Hz narrow-band noise 
presented at 105-db SPL, and TTS was measured at 1000 
Hz. for the contralateral ear after approximately 4'/, 
min. of noise exposure. These measures were taken under 
3 different conditions or modes of attention as defined 
by task performance: reverie (no task performance, high 
auditory attention), intelligibility test, and high visual 
attention (visual-motor task). Also, levels of attention, as 
operationally defined by levels of task performance, were 
considered. It is concluded that there is a so-called factor 
involved in acoustic reflex activity although task per- 
formance per se, not type of task, is the important factor. 
However, such a factor in TTS, if observed, is probably 
an artifact of the type of task performance of the listener, 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

166. Fraser, Winifred D. & Petty, Joseph W. (Wayne 
State U., Auditory Research Lab.) A comparison of 
three methods for measuring auditory adaptation. 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 
352-357.—Examined 3 variations of the Simultaneous 
Dichotic Loudness Balance method frequently used in 
measuring perstimulatory auditory adaptation, selected 
to examine the effect of a continuous change relative to a 
discrete change in the intensity of the comparison 
stimulus. 7 Ss were run under tracking, fixed-intensity, 
and varied-intensity procedures. The temporal course of 
adaptation for all procedures was highly similar to 
previous studies, there was no statistically significant 
difference in the absolute level of adaptation due to 
procedure, and the often observed large individual 
differences were also present here. It is felt that when 
these data are considered along with previous meth- 
odological studies the only reasonable conclusion is that 
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the шер псу found in the amount of adaptation 
reported by various investigators for like stimulus 
parameters is the result primarily of sample composition 
rather than of any aspect of the stimulus or procedure. 
—Journal summary. 

167. Grauer, Robert A. & Dunn, Bruce E. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) Changes in monaural pitch jnd 
following pure tone stimulation of the contralateral 
ear. Journal of Auditory Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 
314-317.— Research in the past has tended to focus on 
the peripheral aftereffects of auditory stimulation. This 
experiment determined 1 effect of prolonged auditory 
stimulation on the CNS, The left ear of 9 meer ga, 
young adults was stimulated by pure tones of 550-12 
cps at 45 dbB. (an intensity low enough to be inaudible 
in the right ear) for 4 min., subsequently, changes in 
pitch just noticeable difference (jnd) at 900 cps in the 
right (nonstimulated) ear was studied. The pitch jnd in 
the right ear either increased or decreased depending on 
the frequency of the prior tone in the left ear. Prior 
stimulation at 700 cps increased the jnd whereas 
stimulation at 900 cps decreased it. It is concluded that 
there is some aftereffect of mild auditory stimulation in 
the CNS. Results are discussed in terms of their possible 
relationship to absolute pitch shifts and auditory 
localization. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 

168. G arrie Е. & Pollock, Kenneth С, (U, 
Miami, Medical School) Response variability and 
personality factors in automated audi . Journal 
of Auditory Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 386-390. 
—Many factors have been investigated to account for 
response variability of Békésy tracing widths in normals. 
This study examined the contribution of personality 
variables, A swept-frequency pulsed Békésy tracing was 
obtained monaurally for normal-hearing young 
adults. The EPPS yielded scores on 15 personality scales. 
Factor analysis and multiple linear regression analysis 
revealed that mean tracing width tended to increase, and 
was predictable at the level, with a multiple R of .48, 
standard error of estimate of 1.6, when an individual 
scored low on the achievement, succorance, and domi- 
nance scales, and high on the deference and abasement 
scales. It is concluded that personality variables do, in 
part, contribute to the mean excursion size of Békésy 
tracings among normals. (25 ref.)—Journal summary. 

169. Gunn, Walter J. (U. Louisville) Loudness 
changes resulting from an electrically induced 
middle-ear reflex. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2308. 

170. Hipskind, Nicholas M. & Rintelmann, William F. 
(Michigan State U.) Effects of experimenter bias upon 
pure-tone and speech audiometry. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 298-305,—Investigated E 
bias and E effect in clinical audiological evaluation. 4 
experienced and 4 inexperienced audiologists adminis- 

tered conventional pure-tone or pure-tone and speech 
audiometric tests under 4 conditions of prior infor- 
mation. For any $, a tester was given: (a) the results of 
an experienced audiologists’s assessment, (b) no infor- 
mation, (c) assessment results falsely recorded as 
“better,” or (d) assessment results falsely recorded as 

worse” than actual. Subgroups of adults had 
sensorineural, conductive, or no hearing loss; subgroups 
of children had normal or defective articulation. There 
was no significant difference between pure-tone audio- 
metric scores obtained by skilled or unskilled testers as 
an unequivocal result of having either correct vs. 
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erroneous previous test information, provided that strict 
threshold measurement procedures were adhered to. As 
a note of caution, the findings do not imply that 
relatively untrained testers can obtain valid or reli 
pure-tone thresholds from Ss presenting difficult mask 
ing problems. (27 ref.)—Journal summary 
171. Pastore, Richard E. (Purdue U.) Binaural signal 
detection: An analysis of decision spaces. Disser. 
Men Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 
172. Soderquist, David R. (U, North Caroli 
Greensboro) Frequency analysis and the critical 
band. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 212), 
117-119.—Examined the performance of 2 groups of 
male Ss on an auditory frequency analysis task, The 
groups were differentiated in terms of musical training! 
and background. Predictions based on the assumption 
that frequency analysis is dependent upon the critical 
band were derived from 2 synthetically produced 
inharmonic complex stimuli. Results indicate that 
nonmusicians are inferior to professional musicians Ш 
their ability to analyze complex waveforms. Result 
Suggest that musicians possess critical bands which аг 
rectangular in shape and approximately 20% narrower iff 
width than published values.—Journa! abstract. 
173. Watson, Charles S. & Gengel, Roy W. (Сеп! 
Inst. for the Deaf, St. Louis, Mo.) Signal duration and 
signal frequency in relation to auditory sensitivity. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1969(Ocl 
Vol. 46(4, Pt. 2), 989-997, —Determined levels of mon: 
aural signals at behavioral threshold by a psychophysical 
method of adjustment for 7 highly trained listene 
Thresholds were studied as a function of signal fre 
quency (octave steps, from ‚125-8 kHz.) and of signi 
uration (logarithmic steps, from 16-1024 msec.). Mease 
urements were made in the presence of a contralateral) 
broad-band masking noise with a spectrum level of 
30-db SPL. The time constant, 7, estimated from at lea 
12 replications of each measurement, was found to гапр f 
systematically from values considered normal (125-179 
msec.) by some earlier investigators, at low frequencies 
to much lower values (30-70 msec.) at high frequencies 
Comparison between the performance of listeners with 
normal audiograms and those with high-frequency 
hearing loss shows this interaction between frequency 
and the time constant to be similar for both samples 
Data are also compared to the results of a 2nd 
experiment that employed a 2-alternative forced-choice 
psychophysical method. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
174. Weiler, Ernest M. (U. Louisville) Auditory 
adaptation, signal detection, and the coding 0 
loudness. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2333. 
175. Wilson, Richard H. & Carhart, Raymond. (North: 
western U., Auditory Research Lab.) Influence 0 
pulsed masking on the threshold for spondees: 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1969(Oct 
Vol. 46(4, Pt. 2), 998-1010.—Studied the changes ™ 
masking for spondee words that result from varying БОШ 
the level and the interruption rate of a white-noise 
masker with 14 normal-hearing Ss and 14 Ss with 
sensorineural hearing loss diagnosed as resulting from 
cochlear otosclerosis. The masker was a white noise ang 
was presented monaurally at either 90-db SPL or 30-09 
sensation level (SL). It was either continuous or Wa 
рае at rates of 1, 10, ог 100/sec with 50% duty cycle: 
luring the burst-off 1⁄4 of each cycle, the noise WA 
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either dropped 14 db. in level or was fully interrupted. 
The masked speech-reception threshold (SRT) was not 
improved re the masked SRT in continuous noise when 
the 30-db SL masker was pulsed 100 times/sec. Reduc- 
tion in masking was observed under all other circum- 
stances of cycling the noise. This reduction was more 
pronounced when the noise was completely interrupted 
rather than only modulated by 14 db., when the masker 
was at its higher level (90-db SPL as opposed to 30-db 
SL), and when the masker was interrupted at the slowest 
rate (1 interruption/sec). During equivalent conditions, 
the reduction in masking was greater for normal-hearing 
Ss than for those with cochlear otosclerosis. Appreciable 
residual masking (re SRT in quiet) persisted across the 
range of all parameters of noise level, modulation depth, 
cycling rate, and type of S encompassed. This last 
finding appears to be contradictory to some of the results 
from earlier studies but not to others. This discrepancy, 
along with other aspects of the present findings, are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


176. Gregson, R.A. & Simmonds M. B. (U. Canter- 
bury, Christchurch, New Zealand) Qualitative gusta- 
tory characteristics of disodium-5 '-guanylate. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 
81-88.— Reports descriptions of the taste qualities of a 
nucleotide, disodium-5 '-guanylate, under 2 different 
response sets, lenient and stringent. Control comparison 
stimuli were deionized water and weak sodium chloride, 
and near threshold taste concentrations were used. 
Results with 20 undergraduates, 10 under each response 
set, indicate that 05 'G has a complex taste, and induces 
a marked false positive detection response pattern which 
resembles its own taste. Implications for methodology in 
gustatory psychophysics are noted. (26 ref.) 

177. Mitchell, M. J. & McBride R. L. (U. 
Canterbury, Christchurch, New Zealand) Effects of 
propanol masking odor on the olfactory intensity 
Scaling of eugenol. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 309-313.—Performed a constant 
stimulus, category scaling, olfactory intensity experiment 
using eugenol as a target odor, scaled in the presence of a 
simultaneously presented propanol masking odor. 18 
male and 8 female undergraduates served as Ss. The 
slope of the psychophysical power function, relating 
sensation and stimulus magnitudes, decreased with 
increasing concentration of the mask. Olfaction is 
tentatively inferred to be a synthetic sensory continuum 
within the context of this study.—Journal abstract. 

178. Pangborn, Rose M. (U. California, Davis) 
Individual variation in affective responses to taste 
stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 
125-126.—Reports that in previous experiments on 
hedonic responses to the taste of sodium-chloride 
solutions it was shown that 3 Ss had distinctly liked and 
5 Ss had distinctly disliked increasing concentrations. A 
paired-preference presentation of the same concentra- 
tions of sodium chloride resulted in almost identical 
conclusions for the same 9 university employees, but not 
with solutions of monosodium glutamate. A 2nd group 
of 29 male prison inmates demonstrated 3 hedonic 
distributions to increasing concentrations of sodium 
chloride and of sucrose—increased dislike, increased 
liking, or an increase followed by a distinct reduction. 
—Journal abstract. 
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179. Smith, David V. (Rockefeller U.) Taste intensity 
as a function of area and concentration: Differen- 
tiation between compounds. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 163-171.—Asked 24 
undergraduates to give magnitude estimates of several 
concentrations of sodium chloride, citric acid, quinine 
hydrochloride, and saccharin for 4 differently sized areas 
of stimulation. Taste intensity was found to be a power 
function of both area and concentration with the 
equation I = С" X bAp describing the relation between 
intensity (I), concentration (C), and area (A). Equal 
intensity functions (C x A" — k) for the various com- 
pounds had different exponents (m) that were equal to 
the ratio of the exponents for area and concentration 
(p/n). Since the 4 compounds had different exponents 
for concentration (n) but not for area (p), the differential 
area effect on threshold reported by earlier workers 
appears to be the result of unequal binding strengths for 
the various taste stimuli rather than a differential 
distribution of sensitivities to compounds on the tongue. 
—Journal abstract. 

180. Wender, Ingeborg. (U. Saarland, W. Germany) 
Intensitát und Qualitát in der Geruchswahrnehmung. 
[Quality and intensity in olfactory perception.] Disser- 
qa Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 


SOMESTHESIA 


181. Boyer, William N., Cross, Henry A., Guyot, Gary 
W., & Washington, Donnell M. (Colorado State U.) À 
TSD determination of a DL using two-point tactual 
stimuli applied to the back. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 195-196.—Utilizing a theory of 
signal-detection (TSD) approach, stimuli of 80, 85; 90, 
and 95 mm. were applied to the backs of 4 under- 
graduates. The DL appeared to lie between 10-15 mm. 
This DL was larger than 1 previously reported for the 
dorsal forearm, in harmony with the fact that the 2-point 
threshold is larger for the back than for the forearm. 
—Journal abstract. 

182. Christina, Robert W. (U. Maryland) 
Proprioception as a basis for the anticipatory timing 
of motor responses. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3015-3016. 

183. Cross, Henry A., Boyer, William N., & Guyot, 
Gary W. (Colorado State U.) Determination of a DL 
using two-point tactual stimuli: A signal-detection 
approach. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
198-199.—Determined a DL for 2-point tactual stimuli, 
all of which were supraliminal. A signal-detection 
procedure was employed, and subsequent research 
possibilities in this area were considered.—Journal 
abstract. 

184. Diespecker, D. D. (Wollongong University Coll., 
New South Wales, Australia) Learning a vibrotactile 
code at five different loci. Cortex, 1970(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 
293-298.—5 groups of Ss each earned the same 
9-element vibrotactile code (3 durations and 3 in- 
tensities) but through different areas of skin. The 5 areas 
were the left upper arm, forearm, wrist, palm, and 
fingertips. Although there was a significant difference 
between the groups over 10 practice trials there was no 
clear distal-proximal ordering effect. There was a 
significant learning effect for the groups, and the 
performance of Ss learning the code through the skin of 
the wrist was superior.—R. Gunter. 
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185. Haslam, Diana R. (U. Bristol, England) The 
effect of anchoring upon pain threshold. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 107-108.—Reports an 
experiment designed to measure the effect of anchoring 
upon the heat-pain threshold. 10 male and 10 female 
undergraduates served as Ss. The anchor stimulus, which 
took the form of repeated application of a low-intensity 
stimulus prior to the assessment of pain threshold, was 
found to have a significant effect. It is concluded that the 
low threshold values found when a small stimulus 
interval is used in the assessment of heat-pain threshold 
oy the limiting method can probably be attributed to this 
effect.—Journal abstract. 

186. Hoff, Phyllis А. (U. New Hampshire) Scales of 
selected aspects of kinesthesis. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, 1971(Јап), Vol. 9(1-В), 118-120.—50 male 
undergraduates, all of whom participated in 5 ex- 
periments, made judgments of (a) thickness by finger 
span, (b) extent o ar movement, (c) heaviness of lifted 
weights, (d) force by handgrip, and (e) speed of arm 
movement. The method was fractionation: halving the 
magnitude of each stimulus. Comparisons were made in 
terms of the size of the exponent of the sensory 
scale,—Journal abstract. 

187. Weissman, Seymour. (U. Massachusetts) Effects 
of visual cues on the standing body sway of males 
and females. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3039-3040. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 
SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


188. Land, Jay M. & Greenberg, Roger P. (State U. 
New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) The 
influence of some situational variables on initial 
hypnotic susceptibility. International Journal of Clinical 
& Experimental Hypnosis, 197\(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 37- 
45.— The relationship between situational variables and 
hypnotic susceptibility has been a topic of considerable 
controversy. 2 situational variables were manipulated: 
the attitude of E and the prestige of the experimental 
situation. 3 E-attitudes were presented by having E treat 
Ss in a warm, cold, or neutral manner. Ss were 48 paid 
female volunteers, over 21 yr. of age. Prestige was varied 
by using a clinic conference room with E as a doctor and 
a laboratory storeroom with E as a student. The 
hypnotist was on tape and was clearly differentiated 
from E. Results do not support the idea that initial 
hypnotic susceptibility is affected by these extraneous 
variables. (Spanish & German summaries) (21 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

189. Leonard, James R. (U. Kentucky) An inves- 
tigation of hypnotic =A, bak Whe Dissertation 
spas International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2258- 

190. Linetzkiy, M. L. (Ukrainian Inst. for Advanced 
Training of Physicians, Kharkov, USSR) New infor- 
mation of the neurodynamics of perception of 
inadequate suggestions under hypnosis. Soviet Psy- 
chology, 1967(Win), Vol. 6(2), 44-50.— Discusses (a) the 
neurodynamic characteristics manifested in repeated 
experiments with suggestions addressed to various 
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functions (gastric juice secretion, carbohydrate and 
water metabolism); and (b) the relationships between 
autonomic manifestations of perceived suggestions and 
sensations. 

191. Sheehan, Peter W. (U. New England, Armidale, | 
New South Wales, Australia) An explication of the _ 
real-simulating model: A reply to Reyher's comment 
on "Artificial induction of posthypnotic conflict" - 
International Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 46-51.—J. Reyher (see PA, Vol: 
43:7646) has criticized P. W. Sheehan's application of the 
real-simulating model of hypnosis and has challenged his 
findings on the artificial induction of posthypnoti¢) 
conflict. Reyher's critique indicates a lack of under 1 
standing of the nature of the differences between the 
methodology he has adopted and that of the real 
simulating model. Results from application of the 
real-simulating model show that Reyher’s findings may 
indeed indicate that there are genuine effects of 
hypnosis, but their genuineness is far from having been 
proven. (Spanish & German summaries)—J/ournal abt 
stract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


192. Aaronson, Bernard S. (Bureau of Research in 
Neurology & Psychiatry, Princeton, N.J.) Some affe 
tive stereotypes of color. International Journal of 
Symbology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 2(1), 15-27.—66 males and 
females rated 11 colors on the Emotions Profile Index 
Emotional stereotyping appeared for all colors but greeni 
Sex differences in affective color response were found fof 
yellow, yellow-green, purple, blue, black, orange, 
white. Cluster analysis showed: red, orange, and yellow 
associated with outgoing exuberance; red, yellow-green, 
and purple, with hostility; and purple, gray, and black. 
with asocial despondency. An activation series running 
from a high for red to a low for blue seemed present. 
Achromatic colors all seemed negatively related t 
activation.—Journal abstract. 4 

193. Agrawal, К. С. (National Inst. of Health 
Administration & Education, New Delhi, India) Studies 
in colour symbolism: |. Object context and abstract 
colour labels. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Jun) 
Vol. 45(2), 141-157.—Selected 77 colors representing thg 
entire range of saturation or brightness to show ql 
college girls. 10 abstract and 10 concrete object contest 
color names with high frequency were selected. Eliciting 
qualifiers for colors and names, 15 semantic differential 
scales were finalized. Adding another 5 scales fromm 
previous study, 20 color names and patches and lU 
objects (color context) were rated on 20 scales by 7) 
groups of 32 college girls each. Scales on scale асі 
analyses revealed 3 common factors: evaluation, poten” 
cy, and activity. Objects fell between names and pate! e 
of colors. Objects appearing in color name context an 
color names seem to influence affective meaning of e4 A 
other. Most objects and patches were more positive 
rated than the color names.—Journal summary. "m. 

194. Barclay, Andrew M. (Michigan State 0.) Info 
mation as a defensive control of sexual arou 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, . 1971(Ma! 3 
Vol. 17(3), 244-249.— Investigated the effect informatio? 
about the true nature of an experiment has when Р 
experiment deals with areas of defensive concern, on 
sexuality. 61 male undergraduates, aged 21 yr. and ol 


were shown a sexually arousing film or a boring filt 
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under conditions wheré Ss either knew the true purpose 
of the study or were misinformed. Pre- and postarousal 
urine samples were analyzed for urinary acid phos- 
phatase, a possible indicator of sexual arousal. A 
significant interaction showed that informing Ss caused a 
pancere finding: acid-phosphatase secretion was 

igh in control Ss, while Ss seeing an arousing movie 
showed no change from prearousal levels. Previous 
findings of increased acid phosphatase following arousal 
were replicated for noninformed Ss. Sexually experi- 
enced Ss responded to the film with increases in 
acid-phosphatase secretion, while sexually inexperienced 
Ss did not. Results are discussed in terms of defensive 
control of arousal and its implication for research 
dealing with high-concern, high-defensiveness areas, e.g., 
sexuality.—Journal abstract. 

195. Buck, Ross W. (U. Pittsburgh) Relationships 
between dissonance-reducing behavior and tension 
measures following aggression. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3015. 

196. Evans, David R. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Conceptual complexity, arousal and epistemic be- 
havior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2303. 

197, Kaley, Harriette W. (New York U.) The effects 
of subliminal stimuli and drive on verbal responses 
and dreams. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2284. 

198. Moseley, T. J. & Power, В. P. (Queen's U. of 
Belfast, Ireland) Auditory perceptual defence with 
taboo and non-taboo words. Australian Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 237-242.—Informed 
11 male and 13 female undergraduates that they were 
participating in a signal detection task. Some of the 
signals were “taboo” words, structurally similar words, 
unrelated words, and taboo and unrelated words played 
backwards, The taboo words had a significantly lower 
rate of detection than all other signals, which did not 
differ significantly in their detectability. Results dem- 
onstrate the occurrence of auditory perceptual defense. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

199. Poirier, Joseph G. (Duquesne U.) A phenom- 
enological-experimental investigation of behavior 
without awareness, a mode of intentionality. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
3003-3004. 

200. Prola, Max. (New York U.) A re-evaluation of 
the motor inhibition-fantasy hypothesis. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2291. 

201. Rahman, Mohammed M. (U. New Mexico) 
Effects of pre-exposure on perceptual curiosity for 
stimulus similarity and novelty. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2323-2324. 

202. Reynolds, Reginald M. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) The effect of repressiveness on anxiety 
under conditions of repeated psychological stress. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2264. 

203. Sullivan, Richard. (New York U., Medical 
Center) Magnitude estimation of anxiety. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 209-211—Compared 
subjective estimates of anxiety and MA scale scores. 26 
nile undergraduates rated and estimated magnitudes of 
anxiety experienced during a stress condition. Findings 
suggest that the direct method of magnitude estimation is 
an appropriate scaling procedure for the measurement of 
transitory anxiety. MA scale scores were not related to 
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anxiety levels expressed on either category or estimation 
scales. It is suggested that the method of direct 
estimation of anxiety may serve as a corollary to other 
measures of transitory anxiety and prove useful in 
behavioral therapy settings—Journal abstract. 

204. Zajone, Robert. (U. Michigan, Research Center 
for Group Dynamics) Brainwash: Familiarity breeds 
comfort. Psychology Today, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3(9), 32-35, 
60-64.— Various studies involving Turkish words, Chi- 
nese-like characters, and men's faces supported the 
hypothesis "that the mere repeated exposure of an 
unfamiliar stimulus is enough to increase one's attraction 
to that stimulus." Correlational evidence from word- 
frequency counts and experimental data from rats added 
further support. Possible explanations suggest that novel 
stimuli evoke uncertainty and conflict. The resulting 
stress is reduced and the stimulus becomes better liked 
when the individual develops a stable way of responding 
to the stimulus. Increased exposure encourages the 
development of such stable response patterns and, 
therefore, leads to increased attraction.—E£, J. Posavac. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


205. Carr, Gordon D. (Tufts U.) Introversion- 
extraversion and vigilance performance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2299. 

206. Epstein, Seymour & Bahm, Robert. (U. Mas- 

sachusetts) Verbal hypothesis formulation during 
classical conditioning of the GSR. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 187- 
197.— Tested 2 groups of 16 undergraduates, | of which 
gave verbal estimates of the likelihood of receiving 
shocks throughout the experiment, and 1 which did not, 
in a conditioning situation designed to eliminate reflex 
orienting responses. The CS consisted of rectangles of 
uniform size arranged along the perimeter of a circle, 
around which moved a constant-speed pointer. The UCS 
was a shock delivered at the end of the CS. Verbal 
estimates facilitated conditioning and caused the acqui- 
sition curve to resemble that of other forms of con- 
ditioning, rather than to decrease during reinforcement, 
as was found for the nonverbalizing group and is 
typically found in GSR conditioning. The combined 
ata from GSRs, verbal estimates, and postsession 
interviews provided a relatively comprehensive picture of 
cognitive processes during conditioning, which were 
more complex than initially suspected. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

207. Fletcher, Janet F. & Yates, Aubrey J. (U. 
Western Australia, Nedlands) The repetition of single 
speech sounds under delayed auditory feedback. 
British Journal of Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 
73-79.— Conducted 3 experiments with 25 male and 25 
female undergraduates in each, to determine the effect of 
delayed auditory feedback (DAF) on the rate of 
repetition of single speech sounds. Other variables 
investigated were variation in repetition rate among 
speech sounds under DAF, and the effect of the S's sex 
on repetition rate, Ss were found to repeat sounds 
significantly fewer times under DAF. There was no 
significant variation among sounds repeated under DAF, 
nor was there a sex effect. A 4th experiment, with 24 
male and-24 female undergraduates, found no rela- 
tionship between performance under synchronous au- 
ditory feedback and speech breakdown under DAF. 
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Experimental variables are discussed which may account 
for the opposite findings of R. A. Chase (see PA, Vol. 
34:5283).—Journal abstract. 

208. Hritzuk, John & Janzen, Henry. (U. Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada) A Soviet and Western a 
set. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1970 ), 
Vol. 16(4), 217-225.—Administered the Luchins Hidden 
Word Test of 12 nonsense words and the Uznadze set of 
3 spheres and 4 circles to 31 females and 20 males. No 
significant differences were noted between the tests in 
either the haptic or visual modality for either the set 
fixation or extinction phases. There appears to be little 
empirical difference, therefore, between the Luchins 
concept of set as habituation and the Uznadze concept 
of set as readiness.—N. M. Chansky. 

209, Mettee, David R. (Yale U.) Rejection of 
unexpected success as a function of the negative 
consequences of success. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 
332-341.—H ypothesized that: (a) acceptance of unex- 
pected success can involve negative consequences other 
than iy chological inconsistency; (b) unexpected success 
wou rejected more firmly when the added negative 
consequence of future subjective failure was highly 
probable than when it was obscure or minimally 
probable; and (c) unexpected success perceived as 
transient would be viewed as self-irrelevant and hence 
a table, because such a success would have no 
psychological implications for the individual. Hypoth- 
eses were supported by data from an experiment with 84 
high school females. A self-irrelevant group did not 
reject unexpected success (i.e, did not perform to fail). 

hen accepting unexpected success involved resolving 
inconsistency, success was rejected to a сон extent 
than when it was self-irrelevant (t = 3). When accep- 
tance of unexpected success involved 2 negative con- 
sequences—inconsistency and the possibility of future 
subjective failure—rejection was even more pronounced 
than in the mere Boa A case (t = 2.3). Results are 
discussed in terms of their implications for developing 
viable methods of changing ingrained negative self- 
expectancies.—Journal abstract. 

210. » Philip H. (Dundee U., Scotland) 
Conceptual uncertainty and the latency of judg- 
ments of the congruence of word-shape pairs. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 451- 
461.—Recorded the latencies of verbal reports of the 
congruence of simultaneously displayed printed words 
and shapes. The labels were black, white, large, 
small, square, and circle, the comparison shapes being 

M or circles having 1 of 2 values on the dimensions 
of color and size. 12 undergraduates served as Ss. 
Latencies were about 700 msec. where Ss reported "yes" 
for ver ma and "no" for different pairs, but were 
nearly 250 msec. slower where this response allocation 
was reversed. Manipulation of the size of the set of labels 
from which displays were drawn within a block of 
presentations had little effect on the latency under either 

, response allocation. However, where the set was limited 
to 2 labels referring to a single dimension, times were 
faster for congruent pairs than for incongruent pairs. 
This effect was eliminated as the size of the set of labels 
was increased. It is concluded that the congruence effect 
relates to the decision processes involved in computing 
the word-shape comparisons.—Journal abstract. 

211. Tuton, Karen V. (Pennsylvania State U.) Level 
of activation during signal detection tasks. Disser- 
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tation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B) 
2331-2332. 

212. Voliman, Rita R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Effects of arousal on the range of cue utilization 
extensive and minimal scanners. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2293, 2 

213. Warm, Joel S. & Alluisi, Earl A. (U. Cincinnati 
Influence of temporal uncertainty and SOY 
modality of signals on watchkeeping performance, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol 
87(3), 303-308,—Assessed the effects of signal densi 
the detection of increments in the duration of regularly 
occurring acoustic and visual pulses in a 1-hr маі 
keeping task. 5 levels of signal density (6, 12, 24, 48, 
96 signals/hr) were combined factorially with the; 
sensory modalities to produce a total of 10 experimenti 
conditions, Overall performance efficiency of 70 174 
yr. old undergraduates, in terms of detection probabili 
and RT to correct detections, was greater for acousti 
than for visual signals. Variations in signal density Wê 
not associated with significant changes in the probabilif 
of correct detections, RT increased as a linear functio 
of signal surprisal due to density—an informati 
measure of the temporal uncertainty of signals. (B 
ref.)—Journal abstract. | 

214. Zajkowski, Myron M. (Ohio State U.) The ro 
of reinforcement in simple montong beha! 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Ос\), V 


31(4-B), 2336. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


215. Pool, Kenneth B. (U. California, Berkeley) Son 
effects of two types of augmented knowledge 
results on pursuit rotor performance. Disserfatid 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 234 


REACTION TIME 


216. Bartz, Albert E. (Concordia Coll. Moorhe 
Minn.) Reaction time as a function of stim 
uncertainty on a single trial. Perception & Psych 
physics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 9(1-B), 95-96. — Measured in 
discrete choice RT experiment RTs between the onset? 
a light and the start of S's pencil toward that light. 
RTs of 166 unpracticed undergraduates, not aware "i 
their Ist practice trial was being measured, increased ai 
linear function of stimulus uncertainty. Since H 
occurred without any prior experience, the effect mu 
have been due to S's set or expectancy regarding. 
nature of the future task, formed while the instructi 
for the task were being given.—Journal abstract. 

217. Bernstein, Ira Н. & Edelstein, Barry А. © 
Texas, Arlington) Effects of some variations 
auditory input upon visual choice reaction t Y 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(ЕеБ), 
87(2), 241-247.—Replicated in Exp. І with 5 und? 
graduates the facilitating effect of irrelevant bie 
tone upon 2-choice (left vs. right) visual RT. This е 
was enhanced by monaural tone ipsilateral to the aci 
and largely eliminated by monaural tone contralate ] 
the choice. Comparable effects were obtained in Exp: 
with 5 undergraduates using high- vs. low-frequet | 
binaural tones and 2 visual alternatives that were loca”, 
diagonally with regard to fixation. Auditory and YS 
stimuli were thus describable as high or low. RT Y 
more rapid when both frequency and vertical post 
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were similar (both high or both low) than when they were 
opposite (1 high, the other low). The RT difference 
between ipsilateral (Exp. I) or similar (Exp. II) and 
control visual-auditory pairings were essentially the same 
when tone conveyed no response information vs. when it 
did convey response information.—Journal abstract. 

218. Christina, Robert W. (State U. New York, 
Brockport) Minimum visual feedback processing 
lime for amendment of an incorrect movement. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 991- 
994.—Discusses some of the research on the average 
minimum time required by a performer to amend an 
incorrect movement based upon his ability to process 
visual feedback. A decremental effect of the psycho- 
logical refractory period on minimal visual feedback 
processing time is suggested. (20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

219. Clement, David E. & Carpenter, James S. (U. 
South Florida) Relative discriminability of visually- 
presented letter pairs using a same-different 
Choice-reaction time task. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 363-365.—23 pairs of capital 
letters representing 4 combinations of high and low 
visual and auditory similarity, and 17 pairs of identical 
letters were used as stimuli in a same-different choice RT 
task. 8 Ss (4 of each sex) performed on 780 discrim- 
ination trials. Results indicate that same-different judg- 
ments were made essentially on the basis of visual 
characteristics, with letter pairs of high visual similarity 
having slower RTs than pairs of low visual similarity. 
Left-to-right order of letters in a pair had no effect, nor 
did auditory similarity. "Same" judgments had a more 
restricted range of RT and tended to be slower than 
“different” judgments.—Journal abstract. 

220. Dainoff, Marvin & Haber, Ralph N. (Miami U.) 
Effect of acoustic confusability on levels of infor- 
mation processing. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 98-108.—Employed a modifi- 
cation of M. I. Posner and R. F. Mitchell’s choice RT 
design in which 10 experimentally naive undergraduates 
were required to respond "same" or "different" to 
simultaneous pairs of letters, Response was always on 
the basis of name identity (e.g., AA and Aa are "same," 
AB is "different"). Letter pairs were selected from 
populations of acoustically confusable or nonconfusable 
letters. Each pair of letters was either physically 
identical, had identical names, or had different names. 
The RTs to physically identical pairs were fastest, and 
did not differ between confusable and nonconfusable 
pairs. For all other comparisons, RT to acoustically 
confusable pairs took longer than to nonconfusable 
pairs. Results appear to support the hypothesis of an 
auditory encoding stage at which comparisons between 
items are made on the basis of acoustic components of 
their memory representations. (French summary) (20 
ref.)— Journal abstract. 

221. Dainoff, Marvin J. (U. Rochester) The time 
course of visual and auditory encoding. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2300. 

222. Geffen, Gina; Bradshaw, J. L., & Wallace, G. 
(Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Inter- 
hemispheric effects on reaction time to verbal and 
nonverbal visual stimuli. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 415-422.— Describes 
5 RT experiments with a total of 60 right-handed 
undergraduates on laterality differences in visual per- 
ception. 3 experiments employed numerical digits and 2 
used human faces which are immediately recognizable 
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but difficult to encode verbally. RTs were found to be 
sensitive to laterality differences in visual percpetion. 
Nonverbal stimuli (faces) were processed faster when 
presented in the left visual field. Conversely, stimuli 
Which were verbally encoded and required an iden- 
lificatory response were processed more quickly when 
presented in the right visual field. It is suggested that 
these differences could be due (a) to the time taken to 
cross from 1 cerebral hemisphere to the other, (b) to 
asymmetries between the hemispheres in their capacity 
to process verbal and nonverbal material, or (c) to both. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

223. Hinrichs, James V. (U. Iowa) Probability and 
expectancy in two-choice reaction time. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 227-228.—Measured RTs 
of 12 male and 12 female undergraduates to 2 stimuli 
which were presented in a 2 : 1 ratio. The mean RT was 
inversely related to the probability of stimulus pres- 
entation, but no difference was found when the mean RT 
was calculated conditional on Ss' predictions of stimulus 
presentation. The probability effect in choice RT is 
interpreted as depending upon a weighted combination 
of fast RTs to correctly predicted stimuli and slow RTs 
to incorrectly predicted stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

224. La Berge, David. (U. Minnesota) Effect of type 
of catch trial upon generalization gradients of 
reaction time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 225-228.—Obtained generaliza- 
tion gradients of tones from 4 experienced Ss with a 
Donders type c reaction under conditions in which the 
catch stimulus was a tone of neighboring frequency, a 
tone of distant frequency, white noise, a color, or 
nothing. When the catch stimulus was another tone, the 
latency gradients were steep, indicating strong control of 
responding by a frequency discrimination process. When 
the catch stimulus was a red light or nothing, the 
gradients were flat, and displaced downward, indicating 
that responding was being controlled by an early 
detection process.—Journal abstract. 

225. Näätänen, Risto. (U. Helsinki, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Finland) The diminishing time-uncertainty 
with the lapse of time after the warning signal in 
reaction-time experiments with varying fore-periods. 
Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 
399-418.—Examined the observation that the shortest 
anticipatory, or foreperiods, in a randomized series of 
different durations usually yield the longest RTs, 
whereas the fastest RTs are found with the shortest 
foreperiods when they are constant within each set of 
trials. 5 experienced and 8 naive undergraduates were 
each tested twice. It was found that when the factor of 
increasing probability was eliminated, the shortest 
foreperiods in the series no longer yielded the longest 
RTs. It is concluded that the main reason for the 
diverging tendencies noted is the information-generating 
nature of the passage of time following the warning 
signal in RT experiments with randomizing foreperiods 
of different durations. 4 factors are proposed as exerting 
an influence on the relationship between the foreperiod 
and the RT when varying foreperiods are delivered in 
random order following a rectangular distribution of 
foreperiods. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

226. Pease, Victor P. (U. Arizona) The effects of 
luminance and the duration of flash interval on 
simple visual reaction time. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2321. 

227. Poppel, Ernest. (Max Planck Inst. of Physiology 
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of Behavior, Starnburg, W. Germany) Excitability 
cycles in central intermittency. Psychologische 
Forschung, 1970, Vol. 34(1), 1-9.—Choice RT with 2 
alternatives (optic and acoustic stimuli) was measured in 
an experiment with 24 Ss. Individual distributions for 
both modalities were plotted. From a total of 48 
distributions 46 were multimodal. The temporal differ- 
ence between successive peaks had a mode value of 30 
msec. For the interpretation of the results oscillatorv 
processes are assumed. In a scanning model the hypo- 
thetical oscillations are independent of the stimuli. Such 
a model would predict only unimodal distributions. 
Since multimodalities were observed, the data can best 
be accounted for by a model of excitability cycles. 
—Journal summary. 

228. Scrivner, Larry L. (U. Texas) A study of 
reaction time as related to associative sets and to 
presumed associative networks. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2327. 


LEARNING 


229. Cooper, Lee G. Multivariate analysis of 
simulated protocols for a multi-element pattern 
model of probability learning. Urbana, Ill.: U. Illinois, 
Dept. of Psychology, 1969. v, 67 p. 

230. Feehley, Cornelius J. (Catholic U. of America) 
Test anxiety, task complexity, cue position and 
evaluative instructions as they affect performance 
on a learning task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3020. 

231. Franklin, Clyde W. (Ohio State U.) Toward a 
clarification of operant principles in human inter- 
action. Psychological Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 
489-494.— While operant theoreticians have claimed that 
operant principles can be applied to social interaction, 
they have not been cognizant of the necessity for altering 
the principles. This necessity emerges as a consequence 
of the fact that human interaction is dynamic. A scheme 
is presented which attempts to correct the deficiency and 
thus facilitate the use of operant principles in human 
interaction.—Journal abstract. 

232. Humphreys, Michael S. (Stanford U.) Learn- 
ing—repetition and recall—of symbolic rewards and 
punishments. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2311-2312. 

233. Jones, Elvis C. (Frostburg State Coll.) Schema 
learning with low redundancy patterns. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 74-75.—Attempted to 
determine if the tendency of Ss to perform poorly on 
schema learning tasks with patterns below 50% redun- 
dancy was due to either (a) inability to abstract the 
schema with low-redundancy patterns, or (b) a limited 
usefulness of the schema as an aid in the efficient 
encoding of low-redundancy patterns. 60 undergraduates 
who were pretrained on the schema prototype performed 
better when transferred to 40% redundant patterns than 
Ss who received only 40% redundant patterns. This 
indicates that poor performance with 40% redundant 
Rae is largely due to a failure to abstract the schema. 

е use of schematic learning sets, with a gradual 
decrease in redundancy, is suggested as a possible means 
for improving S's ability to abstract schemata from 
low-redundancy patterns.—Journal abstract. 

234. wW. BED State U.) Behavioral 
contrast in humans: effect of reinforcement 
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Schedules and response cost. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2991. ug. 

235. Klatzky, Roberta L. (Stanford U.) Inter | 
hemispheric transfer of test stimulus representa 
tions іп memory scanning. Psychonomic Science 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 201-203.— Presented test Ee 
in either the right or left visual field during a i 
scanning task. Ss indicated whether or not a pesti 
stimulus, either a letter or a picture, matched | of û| 
previously presented set of letters. RTs were record 
and plotted as a function of the size of the set of letter 
Results with 8 right-handed female under | 
in agreement with the hypothesis that the 2 types of tél 
stimuli are processed by different cerebral hemispherts) 
with differing stimulus representations.—Journal ab 


stract. 1 
(U. California, Sant) 


236. Messick, David M. 
Barbara) Learning probabilities of events: A 
cussion. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol 
34(2-3), 172-183.—Discusses a number of theoreticdl 
issues which pertain to the question of how people lea 
event probabilities. It is concluded that while classical 
probability learning studies provide inadequate ai 
to this question, such studies do suggest some interes 
conceptual issues. It is suggested that new theoretical 
efforts are needed. 2 recent theoretical developments at 
discussed and compared.—Journal abstract. | 

237. Miller, Frank D., Kalin, Richard S., & Meyd 
Philip A. (U. South Dakota) The effects of tempo 
variables on the acquisition of human avoida 
behavior. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 214 
241-243.—Manipulated signal duration and trace Ш@ 
val in a 3 X 3 factorial design that also A 
interstimulus interval (ISI) comparisons. 90 unden 
raduates were given avoidance training employi 
Blast of pressurized air directly behind the ear as 


noxious stimulus, a button depression as the avoida 
response, and a tn as the warning signal. The mo 
striking effect of the temporal variables was on avot 
ance latency, where longer latencies were associated 
longer 1515. Resistance to extinction appeared Eo] 
strong, and the suddenness of conditioning resem 
all-or-none learning. The similarity of these results i 
previous findings and their significance are discuss 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
238. Schwartz, Marian. (U. Wisconsin) ти 
frequency and meaningfulness varied independe y 
in the learning of word-number pairs. Journal а 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 87(2). 20 
29].—Manipulated in a factorial design, stimul® 
Thorndike-Lorge as a within-S variable with 3 les 
stimulus meaningfulness (M), as a between-S varia? 
with 2 levels. Groups of 30 and 20 undergraduate ma” 
served as Ss. Stimuli were nouns. The response © i 
(2-digit numbers) was selected to minimize the possib У 
that differential similarity between stimuli and respon 
would bias the comparisons between the differ 
stimulus conditions. Results show a significant inv 
relation between stimulus frequency and learning. 
nonsignificant trend toward better performance V 
higher stimulus M, and a significant Frequency 
interaction. Subsequent analyses indicate that the Т 
quency effect was confined to the low-frequency 
medium- and high-frequency comparison wit 
low-M list.—Journal abstract. t 
239. Shvern, Uldi. (Temple U.) The effec! 
escapable and inescapable auditory stress 
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acquisition and transfer of a motor paired-associate 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2328. 

240. Slak, Stefan. (Wayne State U.) Difficulty of 
reversal and nonreversal shifts as a function of 
stimulus differentiation and adaptation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2329. 

241. Vlek, Charles A. (U. Leiden, Netherlands) 
Learning probabilities of events: An analysis of the 
problem and its relevance for the study of decision 
making. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
34(2-3), 160-171.—Discusses the problem of learning to 
associate events with their probabilities of occurrence in 
the context of decision making under uncertainty. 
Knowledge of probabilities of hypothetical states of the 
world is essential for adequate decision making. Subjec- 
tive probabilities assigned to these hypothetical states 
may be revised using available probabilistic information. 
Prior and conditional probability distributions may be 
learned by Ss in the process of observing a random 
sequence of events occurring with different relative 
frequencies. Multiple probability learning assumes that 
during the observation of such a random sequence the S 
through a perceptual learning process associates the 
events with subjective probabilities of occurrence. 
Possible different structures of the event sequence are 
considered and various questions are asked concerning 
the effects on learning of several important character- 
istics of the observed probability distribution. (26 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

242. Vlek, Charles A. & van der Heijden, Lex H. (U. 
Leiden, Netherlands) Aspects of suboptimality in a 
multidimensional probabilistic information process- 
ing task. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
34(2-3), 300-310.—In a probabilistic discrimination 
learning task 5 male and 6 female undergraduates 
learned to discriminate between members of familes A 
and B on the basis of normally distributed eye positions 
in standard faces. On training trials Ss learned the 
bivariate probability distributions of eye positions for 
families A and B simultaneously. On test trials Ss 
classified a given face as either A or B and assigned a 
posterior probability estimate to their choice. It appeared 
that Ss widely and consistently differed in the relative 
weighting of the horizontal and vertical stimulus dimen- 
sions, which caused the direction of their inferred 
subjective likelihood ratio axis to deviate from 
optimality. It is concluded that differential weighting of 
stimulus dimensions in multidimensional probability 
distributions is an aspect of suboptimality in a broader 
sense than conservative probability estimation —Journal 
abstract. 

243. Whitman, James R. & Anderson, E. Pat. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Tacoma, Wash.) 
Transfer effects in part to whole free-recall learning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 109-111. 
—Assigned 33 undergraduates to 3 experimental groups: 
Group A learned a list of 4 visual figures to the criterion 
of 2 perfect trials; Group B received additional practice, 
and Group C received no learning trials with the figures. 
All groups then received practice on a list of 8 figures, 
which included those learned by the experimental 
groups. Positive learning transfer was shown only by 
Group B. Transfer was not accounted for by an increase 
in the relative frequency with which overlearned stimuli 
were recalled while learning the 8 stimuli—Journal 
abstract. 
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244. Wicker, Frank W. (U. Texas) Continuous 
restricted associations to pictorial and verbal items. 
AV Communication Review, 1970(Win), Vol. 18(4), 
431—439.— Comparisons of verbal and pictorial items in 
studies of associative learning have often demonstrated 
greater recognition and recall with pictorial stimuli than 
with corresponding noun labels. In the present study 30 
Ss gave 3 types of continuous restricted associations 
(single adjectives, verbs, and nouns) to a mixed list of 10 
nouns. Findings indicate that pictorial items, because of 
their explicitness, are more limited in continuous 
associations than verbal items. This is taken as con- 
firming the value of pictorial concreteness in instruc- 
tional situations: learning is facilitated by restricting the 
associative power of stimuli.—2D. E. Anderson. 


Conditioning 


245. Cho, Sam & Mitchell, Daniel S, (American Inst. 
for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Stimulus generalization 
in sensory preconditioning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 405-409.— Conducted 
2 experiments to determine (a) whether sensory pre- 
conditioning (SPC) results in the establishment of a 
gradient of stimulus generalization (GSG), and (b) 
whether the GSG in SPC tests varies as a function of the 
ordinal position of test stimuli. 192 undergraduates were 
divided into 12 groups consisting 4 each of sensory 
preconditioned (PC), nonpreconditioned (NPC), and 
perceptual disparity reaction (PDR) groups. 32 PC Ss 
were presented with 4 paired presentations of light and a 
1850-Hz tone, and the remaining 32 PC Ss received 4 
paired presentations of light and a 670-Hz tone. NPC Ss 
received the same stimuli but the light and tones were 
unpaired. PDR Ss were run separately and did not 
recieve tones in the preconditioning stage. All Ss were 
then conditioned to avoid a shock to the light, and were 
subsequently tested on 670-, 1000-, 1400-, ог 1850-Hz 
tones. A significant SPC effect and a GSG indicating 
complete generalization were found. Results are dis- 
cussed in light of the compound stimulus hypothesis of 
D. D. Wickens (see PA, Vol. 34:4009). (19 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

246. Miller, Frank D., Kalin, Richard S., Eckenroth, 
William N., & Meyer, Philip A. (U. South Dakota) 
Acquisition variables in human avoidance behavior. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 233-235. 
— Presented 4 sets of instructions which varied with 
regard to information about the study. 64 undergrad- 
uates were given avoidance training employing a blast of 
pressurized air directly behind the ear as the aversive 
stimulus, a button depression as the avoidance response, 
and a light as the warning signal. Better avoidance 
performance was obtained for-the more informed 
conditions. The use of an escape contingency was not 
critical to response acquisition. Resistance to extinction 
appeared quite strong, and the suddenness of con- 
ditioning resembled all-or-none learning. Advantages of 
the use of the air-blast aversive stimulus are noted. 
—Journal abstract. 

247. Peeke, Shirley C. (U. Southern California) 
Some factors affecting UCR diminution. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3032. 

248. Remington, R. E. & Strongman, K. T. (U. Exeter, 
England) Instruction-dependent facilitation during a 
pretimeout stimulus in human subjects. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 348-349.—2 groups of 6 
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male undergraduates each were run for monetary reward 
in base line and test conditions using timeout (TO) as a 
UCS in a CER paradigm. Groups differed only with 
respect to experimental instructions. | group received 
instructions which established the TO discrimination, the 
other group received similar instructions which did not. 
A facilitatory effect during CS in the test phase was 
found to be mainly a function of those instructions 
which did not specify the significance of the TO 
stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

249. Thornton, Jerry W. & Jacobs, Paul D. (Angelo 
State U.) Learned helplessness in human subjects. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
87(3), 367-372.—Attempted to test the learned help- 
lessness hypothesis of J. B. Overmier and M. Seligman 
(see PA, Vol. 41:4314) with 80 undergraduates. 4 groups 
differing in shock contingency were given a fixed level of 
shock, while a 2nd 4 groups were given a variable level of 
shock. 30 choice RT training trials were given in which 1 
group could avoid shock, a 2nd and 3rd group received 
inescapable shock yoked to the escapable group (1 with a 
training task to perform and 1 without), and the 4th 
performed the task but with no shock. 10 test trials, in a 
completely different task, followed in which all Ss could 
avoid shock. Results reveal in all phases of the ex- 
periment that variable shock is superior to a fixed level 
as a stress inducer. Learned helplessness is offered as an 
explanation to the yoked group's lack of responses in test 
trials. Implications for investigation of learned help- 
lessness in humans and for the use of variable shock are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


250. Cramer, Phebe. (Williams Coll.) Discrimination 
as a factor in semantic generalization. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 396- 
400.—Investigated the role of discrimination as a factor 
in semantic generalization by varying the requirements 
to discriminate among the stimuli presented during 
training and/or testing. The influence of priming on the 
generalization process was also studied. Results with 48 
paid undergraduates indicate that priming does modify 
the direction of generalization and that requirements to 
discriminate, while lowering the overall level of re- 
sponsivity, do not differentially affect the generalization 
process. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

251. Dey, Mukul К. (Jersey City State Coll.) Influ- 
ence of meaning category on transfer of training and 
retroactive inhibition in free-recall learning. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 462- 
470.—1 control and 4 experimental groups of 15 male 
and 15 female undergraduates each learned a list of 20 
unrelated words through 3 cycles of alternate study and 
unpaced free recall. The experimental groups then 
learned a 2nd list of 20 words, which were neutral, 
synonyms, opposites, and antonyms to the words of List 
I, while the control group rested. Finally, a single 
free-recall trial was administered to all groups to 
measure List-I retention. Results indicate (a) indeter- 
minate transfer when List-I words were synonyms of the 
List-II words but positive transfer when the former were 
either neutral, partly or entirely antagonistic in meaning 
to the latter; and (b) decrease of retroactive inhibition 
with change in meaningful relationship from synonymity 

through neutrality to antonymity. Implications for the 
associationistic interpretation of free-recall learning are 
discussed. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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252. Elis, N. C. (Texas A & M U.) Serial task 
structure and the doctrine of remote associations, 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 121-12) 
— Utilized criteria for testing the validity of anticipatory | 
and perseverative errors which were derived from the | 
studies by N. J. Slamecka (see PA, Vol 38:5296) to | 
examine previous research and supplementary studies by | 
М. C. Ellis and W. Н. Manning (see PA, Vol. 41:3870), 
In addition to finding support for Slamecka's concept of 
item positioning, it was determined that intraitem 
structure also affects frequency and distribution of serial 
learning errors. Comparing these results with expectans 
cies predicted by remote association theory cast addid 
tional doubt on the validity of anticipatory and 
perseverative errors.—Journal abstract. | 

253. Horton, Margaret M. (Washington U.) Verbal 
discrimination learning as a function of sensor 
modality of task and feedback presentation. Diss 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 310) 
2256. Ў 

254. Kirchner, Elizabeth Р. (Pennsylvania State 
What is vividness? Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov 
Vol. 21(4), 239-240.—Studied the relationship of vivi 
ness (V) with semantic-differential dimensions, 
quency of occurrence, and associative productivity." 
undergraduates served as Ss. The V of verbal stimuli Wi 
found to be highly related to the semantic differentil 
rating of active (and, in decreasing order of magnitud 
to ratings of fast, aggressive, new, hard, and beautiful) 
is coacingad that studies manipulating V may Ш 
involve demonstration of the effects of the acti 
dimension on verbal learning. (16 ref.)—Journal abst 

255. Namenek, Andre A. & Schuldt, W. John. 
Arkansas) Differential effects of experimenters’ 
sonality and instructional sets on verbal con 
ditioning. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Mar) 
Vol. 18(2), 170-172.—6 Es, either high or low! 
conditions of genuineness, warmth, and empathy, at 
tempted verbal conditioning with 36 undergraduate 
Ss were given either a set emphasizing the importance 
these conditions or | in which no specific mention 
made of the conditions. Although learning was 
clearly demonstrated, results indicate that Es hi 
these conditions elicited a greater percentage of 
response class than did Es low in these „conditio 
Moreover, results reveal that Ss responded differentia”? 
to high- and low-condition Es depending upon хей 
they received the set condition.—Journal abstract. 

256. Norvilas, Algimantas A. (St. Louis U.) 
influence of syntactic structure on string learni 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
31(5-B), 3031. 

257. Quaintance, Barbara & Shapiro, S. I. (U. Ha 
The influence of class membership, method a 
presentation, and restricted association strength 
free-recall learning. Canadian Journal of Psychol 
1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 70-76.—Composed free-recall lis 
of subordinate, superordinate, coordinate, contras? 
or unrelated pairs of words and presented them 
random or block order for 8 presentation-recall per! a 
Ss were 310 undergraduates. Category clustering is 
greater for each related list relative to the unrelate d 


and for the subordinate and coordinate lists relative 


the other related lists. Recall was superior for i | 
subordinate list relative to the superordinate Or unrelat E 
list, and no other interlist differences in recall M 
obtained. All performance measures were superior wa 
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block, compared to random, presentation. The norma- 
tive strength of conceptual relations was not an influ- 
ential factor within the range studied. (French sum- 
mary)—Journal abstract. 

258. Rogers, Pamela W. (U. Arizona) The effect of 
rhyme and meter on acquisition and retention of 
meaningful verbal material. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3034. 

259. Schmeck, Ronald R. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
effect of intralist similarity on serial anticipation and 
free recall. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 
371.—Investigated the effects of intralist similarity 
within serial-anticipation and free-recall paradigms, 
using a factorial design. It was hoped that, by keeping 
the procedures and material as similar as possible within 
the 2 paradigms, a comparison of learning within each of 
the paradigms would result and replicate intralist 
similarity effects previously demonstrated in separate 
experiments. Results indicate that high intralist similarity 
interfered with serial learning but had no statistically 
significant effect within the free-recall paradigm. Fur- 
ther, the free-recall paradigm produced superior learning 
only when the intralist similarity was high. The rela- 
tionship between these results and those reported by L. 
M. Horowitz (see PA, Vol. 36:2с151Н) is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

260. Turnage, Thomas W. (U. Maryland) Temporal 
shifts in the verbal behavior of introductory psy- 
chology students. American Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 621-629.—A series of 3 studies 
using association and paired-associate learning tasks 
with course-related materials show that both changes in 
verbal responsiveness and opportunities for associative 
interference were occurring over the semester in the 

opulation sampled (592 undergraduates). Some general 
implications of these findings for studies using similar 
ools of Ss and for studies of retroactive mechanisms in 
ong-term retention are considered.—Journal abstract. 

261. Wallace, William P. & Nappe, Gary W. (U. 
Nevada) Re-pairing "rights" and “wrongs” in verbal 
discrimination learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 355-360.—Outlined a 
conceptual scheme for reinterpreting the "re-pairing 
decrement” in verbal-discrimination (VD) learning. It 
was hypothesized that the decrement could be accounted 
for within a frequency theory by liberalizing the 
"counting" postulate. The decrement was viewed as a 
special case of increased VD difficulty resulting from a 
breakdown in the rule that all correct alternatives are 
uniformly higher in frequency value than their respective 
incorrect partners. An experimental manipulation with 
180 undergraduates was designed to increase the like- 
lihood of a breakdown in this rule. Results support the 
hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


262. Bernbach, Harley A. & Bower, Gordon H. 
(Cornell U.) Confidence ratings in continuous 
paired-associate learning. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 252-253.— Collected confidence 
ratings of 18 undergraduates in a continuous paired- 
associate learning task in which items were presented 3 
times each. The relation between average confidence and 
presentation number apparently resulted from a bias to 
give higher ratings to later presentations of items, 
independently of whether or not the item was correctly 
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recalled, and therefore did not indicate a direct relation 
between recall probability and confidence. The inability 
of the Ss to discriminate correct from incorrect responses 
any better between Tests 2 and 3 is consistent with a 
2-state theory of confidence judgments and recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

263. Berry, Franklin M. & Baumeister, Alfred A. 
(Columbus Coll.) Measuring single-letter cue selec- 
tion in paired associate learning: A methodological 
note. Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 
181-187.—Describes a new approach to the scoring of 
single-letter cue selection data, based on a same-Ss 
transfer design, and compares it to the cue-selection 
methodology of L. Postman and R. Greenbloom (see 
PA, Vol. 41:3909). An argument was offered to the effect 
that this newer, “within-Ss double-criterion technique" is 
actually more useful than that of Postman and Green- 
bloom-in any situation in which letter selection is 
measured with a repeated measurements design. Illus- 
trative data are presented to show the analytical 
usefulness of the newer technique.—Author abstract. 

264. Dey, Mukul K. (Jersey City State Coll.) An 
evidence of position association in serial paired- 
associate learning. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 471-479.—Administered 2 6-unit 
constant-order paired-associate lists 16 times each in 
random alternation to 24 male undergraduates. Results 
reveal that interlist intrusions were elicited at a signif- 
icantly faster rate between identical than between 
nonidentical positions. This finding, together with the 
Observation of a gradual decline in the frequency of 
intrusions between nonidentical positions with increase 
of positional disparity, provides evidence of association 
with serial position. (22 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

265. Ley, Ronald & Locascio, David. (State U. New 
York, Albany) Effects of familiarization, associative 
reaction time, and meaningfulness of response 
terms in forward and backward paired-associate 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 
97-99.— Studied the effect of familiarization of response 
terms on the forward and backward acquisition rate of a 
list of paired-associates (PAs), in which the response 
terms were rated on associative RT and meaningfulness 
(Mn). 32 undergraduates individually received 20 famil- 
iarization trials in which, for 16 Ss, the 8 CVCVC units of 
the list were the response terms of a PA list which was 
subsequently learned. For the other 16 Ss, conditions 
were the same, except that of the CVCVCs of the 
familiarization list were different from the units of the 
PA list. Both RT and Mn were significant response-term 
variables in the forward anticipation learning task, but 
Mn interacted with familiarization, while RT did not, 
ie, familiarization increased the learning rate of low- 
but not of high-Mn pairs. In the backward learning task, 
high-Mn pairs were learned in fewer trials than low-Mn 
pairs, but neither RT nor familiarization had an 
effect—Journal abstract. 

266. McGlaughlin, Alex & Dale, Н. C. (U. Hull, 
England) Stimulus similarity and transfer in long- 
term paired-associate learning. British Journal of 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 62(1) 37-40.—Studied 
acoustic, semantic, visual, and formal similarity in the 
А-В, А-В transfer paradigm. Results were analyzed for 
8 groups of 10 young enlisted men. Substantial, highly 
significant, positive transfer was obtained with stimuli 
that were acoustically or semantically related. For those 
visually or formally related, the transfer was not 
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significant. It is concluded that the failure to find 
significant effects of acoustic similarity in previous 
long-term memory paired-associate learning studies has 
been due to a combination of low levels of acoustic 
similarity with the use of the relatively insensitive 
retroactive-interference technique.—Journal abstract. 

267. Miller, Adam & McCrimmon, Russell. (St. Cloud 
State Coll.) Extinction for systems learning. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 207-208.—Assigned 
72 male and female undergraduates to learn associations 
between pairs of colored figures and nonsense words 
taken from a 4 X 4 miniature system. In a factorial 
design, the number of different associations from the 
system that were learned was varied at 2 levels, and an 
extinction procedure that followed learning was applied 
in 3 ways. Systems learning occurred. The coc ч of 
different associations that were learned was not related 
to accuracy in reproducing the system. For Ss who 
learned !/; the system, the extinction procedure was 
effective on those associations produced without learn- 
ing.—Journal abstract, 

268. Nelson, Douglas L., Fosselman, John R., & 
Peebles, Jerry W. (U. South Florida) Words as 
Phonological sequences. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 197\(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 361-366.— Presents 3 
experiments using paired-associate word lists with varied 
word -— and cue position. In Exp. I with 54 
undergraduates each paired-associate pair consisted of 3 
stimulus and 3 response words. Either the Ist, 2nd, or 3rd 
word of each pe was identical, so that each pair 
consisted of 2 3-word serial lists which appen 
various locations. In Exp. I-II with 60 and 48 
undergraduates 6-letter words, which overlapped in 
initial, medial, or terminal bigrams, served as stimuli and 
responses. Size of the set of potentially relevant response 
set was also varied. '/ the pairs within each overlap 
condition were selected so that there were a large 
number of words sharing that bigram within a particular 
locus, and '/; were chosen so that there were a small 
number of words sharing that bigram. All experiments 
indicate that providing initial and, to a much lesser 
extent, terminal portions of a sequence renders greater 
retrieval access to that sequence than medial compo- 
nents. When degree of phonological similarity was 
equated, potential set size had no reliable effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

269. Norman, Kent L., Levin, Irwin P., & Williams, 
Jeral R. (U. Iowa) Mediated responding on a mul- 
liple-choice test-only list following the acquisition of 
a double-function list. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 21(2), 77-79.—Investigated a mediation paradigm 
employing a "double-function" paired-associate list for 
the acquisition of the A-B and B-C chaining associations. 
Following acquisition of the double-function list, 24 
male and 24 female undergraduates received 4 multiple- 
choice test trials on a list containing “chaining” items for 
which 1 alternative could be chosen on the basis of a 
mediating chain. The tendency to choose the alternative 
represented саша mediating chain was significantly 

ter than chance in an unmixed list but was of only 
erline significance for chaining items in a mixed list, 
for which only '/4 the items were chaining items. 


— abstract. 
. крис Willard М. (U. Alberta, Edmonto: 
Canada) Ordinal position of formal similarity among 
stimuli. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Feb), 
Vol 87(2), 270-273.—Taught 216 undergraduates 
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paired-associate lists in which pairs of stimulus tem 
shared 2 letters. The position of the identical letters w 
systematically varied. Both unmixed lists, in which th 
locus of identity was the same for all stimuli, and mix 
lists, in which the locus differed for different pairs, 9 
used. When the stimuli were words, locus of Чеп ity ha 
no effect on performance. With CCC stimuli, identity 
middle and last positions was easiest, followed by Istand 
middle, and Ist and last. Results are consistent with 
hypothesis and letter position will be relevant if stimul 
are analyzed into subunits and coded by selectig 
Journal abstract. 
271. Runquist, Willard N. (U. Alberta, Edmonto 
Canada) Stimulus coding and interference in paired 
associate learning. Journal of Experimental Psycholog 
1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 373-377.—Conducted 2 @ 
periments using consonant trigrams and word trigran 
as stimuli, in a paired-associate learning task. 
undergraduates served as Ss. Within each experime 
response terms were either unrelated, shared a letter 
were associated meaningfully in some way with f 
stimuli. Within each of these 3 conditions were 3 levels 
formal similarity among stimuli: no shared letité 
shared letters all in the same position in the stimulus 
shared letters in different positions. Results for bg 
stimuli were similar. For neutral responses, the 
similarity list was easiest, with the 2 high-similarity Ш 
being about the same. For the letter-compatible cond 
tion, the low-similarity and same position lists ¥ 
equally difficult, but easier than the different positi) 
list. For the meaning-compatible condition, both hi 
similarity conditions were inferior to the low-similari 
list for the consonant stimuli, but only the differen 
position list was inferior for the word stimuli. Results a 
interpreted in terms of developing specific discriminati 
stimulus codes by letter selection and meaning.—Jo 
abstract. | 
272. Schwartz, Marian. (U. Wisconsin) Subject. 
generated versus experimenter-supplied med! ato 
in paired-associate learning. Journal of Experiment 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 389-395.—Assigil 
216 undergraduates 1 study and | recall trial on a list 
10 pairs. In 1 group, Ss were instructed to genera 
mediators to help them associate the stimulus al 
response terms; in another, Ss were юрри wi 
mediators which, on a normative basis, had a h 
probability of being generated. A 3rd group served 
control. M mea variables were study-trial prese 
tation rate (2 sec. vs. 6 sec.) and delay of recall (0 dela) 
vs. 15-тіп delay) In response recall, the general’ 
condition surpassed the supplied, which surpassed 
control. Results of a postrecall mediation questionna 
suggest that the stimulus was a more effective retrieV 
cue for generated than for supplied mediators, alt 
both types of mediators were equally effective 
retrieval cues for the response. In all conditions, a stro 
relationship was found between reported use of t 
mediator on the recall trial and correct resp 
recall.—Journal abstract. ‹ 
273. Tilton, Jaylene S. (U. New Hampshi 
of stimulus meaningfulness (т) and Т! p 
Lorge frequency in paired-associate learning > 
which responses have differential probabilities 
occurrence to stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts Inte! 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3038. : 
274. Tweedy, James R. (Stanford U.) Rule learn" 
and reorganization in a miniature linguistic syste" 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2332. 

275. Wearing, Alexander J. (Yale U.) On the trace 
strength of responses varying in correctness. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 226-227. 
—Conducted a paired-associate learning experiment to 
determine if 2 presumed measures of memory trace 
strength, subjective certainty and latency, were able to 
distinguish between responses varying in their degree of 
correctness. Evidence from 61 female undergraduates 
was found for 3 discrete incorrect-response states: no 
response, near-random guess, and “tip-of-the-tongue.” 
Response latency was closely related to subjective 
certainty, however, a sharp change in both latencies and 
confidence ratings was found between nearly correct and 
correct responses. It is concluded that the growth 
function of trace strength may be more complex than 
previously thought.—Journal abstract. 

276. Weinstock, Roy B. & Daly, Helen B. (Mary 
Washington Coll, U. Virginia Response learning, 
association formation, and repeated testing effects 
in a paired-associate task. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 343-347.— Assigned 
48 male and 48 female undergraduates to | of 6 
experimental groups. Following 1, 3, or 7 trials of 
paired-associate (PA) learning, Ss were given separate 
paper and pencil response-recall, response-recognition, 
and associative-matching tasks. For both high and low 
intralist response similarity (IRS) conditions, response 
learning occurred faster than association. formation 
between responses and stimuli. High-IRS groups per- 
formed, in general, more poorly than low-IRS groups on 
all 3 tasks. Repeated testing on the tasks resulted in 
greater facilitation for associative matching than for 
response recall. Results support the B. J. Underwood, W. 
S. Runquist, and R. W. Schulz (see PA, Vol. 34:4002) 
2-stage analysis of PA learning and indicate that 
between-S designs should be used to test the rate of 
development of response learning and association 
formation.—Journal abstract. 

277. Williams, Jeral R., Levin, Irwin P., & Norman, 
Kent L. (Illinois State U.) Mediation effects in verbal 
chaining paradigms as a function of associative 
Strength and the number of stages. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 348- 
354.—Demonstrated a mediated facilitation effect for an 
A-B, B-C, C-D, A-D extended chaining paradigm with 2 
levels of B-C associative strength. Results of 2 ex- 
periments with 112 and 120 undergraduates indicate that 
(a) the magnitude of the effect increased as a function of 
increasing the strength of Stage 2 associations, (b) the 
mediated facilitation effect was less in magnitude for the 
extended chaining paradigm than for a comparable 
3-stage paradigm, and (c) the use of S-paced test 
intervals on Stage 4 of the extended chaining paradigm 
did not lead to a significant enhancement of the 
mediation effect. A mediated interference effect was not 
observed. Results are discussed in terms of the possible 
role of memory in mediation.—Journal abstract. 

278. Wood, Gordon & Bolt, Martin. (Michigan State 
U.) Type of instruction, abstractness and mnemonic 
System. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 
91-92.—Conducted 2 experiments to determine if the 
effect of manipulating imagery instructions and peg list 
abstractness depends on whether a paired-associate or 
I-bun technique is used. Results with 108 undergrad- 
uates indicate that the paired-associate and l-bun 
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techniques yield comparable results regarding the effec- 
tiveness of imagery instructions and peg list abstract- 
ness.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


279. Long, John B. (U. Kentucky) The status of 
discriminative stimuli as secondary reinforcers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2259. 

280. Weiner, Harold, (St. Elizabeths Hosp., Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Human behavioral persistence. Psy- 
chological Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 445-456.—Hu- 
man behavior may persist despite the fact that it 
produces unnecessary (preventable) loss of positive 
reinforcement. Data are presented which demonstrate 
that such persistence may be due to (a) a history of 
conditioning which fails to provide individuals with 
needed behavioral repertoires and (b) a current envi- 
ronment which reinforces such persistence, i.e., fails to 
make all net gains of reinforcement contingent upon 
change. Procedures which prevent or modify behavioral 
persistence in the face of preventable loss of positive 
reinforcement are illustrated—Journal abstract. 

281. Weinstein, Lawrence. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) Magnitude of incentive contrast as a 
function of amount of verbal reward change. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 65-66.—Inves- 
tigated human response to the variable of magnitude of 
reward change. In Exp. I with 17 male and 18 female 
undergraduates, a decrease in incentive magnitude 
resulted in negative incentive contrast effects, which 
were a positive function of the amount of verbal reward 
reduction. In Exp. II with 15 male and 15 female 
undergraduates, an increase in amount of reward 
produced positive incentive contrast effects, which were, 
as in Exp. I, a monotonic function of the amount of 
reward change. It is concluded that the magnitude of. 
incentive contrast effects in human Ss is a positive 
function of the variable of magnitude of reward 
change.—Journal abstract, 

282. Weinstein, Lawrence & Colucci, Vincent M. (U. 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Increase in incentive 
amount with verbal reinforcement. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 83-84.—Studied the re- 
sponses of 13 male and 11 female undergraduates to an 
increase in incentive size. An increase in the amount of 
verbal reinforcement resulted in gradual, as opposed to 
sudden, increases in behavior and no evidence of positive 
incentive contrast effects. These results with human Ss 
agree with the data obtained from animal Ss, and suggest 
that a shift in incentive size in humans affects learning as 
opposed to some more temporary mechanism.—Journal 
abstract. 


MEMORY 


283. Ackroff, John M. & Rouse, Richard O. (Williams 
Coll.) TSD and coding in STM. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 231-232.—60 undergraduates 
listened to a list of words and identified repeated words 
upon hearing them. Interspersed with the repetitions 
were words that were associatively or acoustically related 
to the repeated words. The intrusion errors were 
analyzed and the differences across word class found to 
be highly significant. Application of signal-detection 
theory provided a means of quantifying this difference. It 
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is concluded that the coding strategy for words is 
primarily associative, and that an acoustical strategy is 
almost never used.—Journal abstract. 

284. Birnbaum, Isabel M. (U. California, Irvine) 
Comment on “Initial-recall grouping in free-recall 
learning,” by John A. Robinson. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 225.—Argues that the data do not 
permit the inference of J. A. Robinson (see PA, Vol. 
44:20037) that the maintenance of organization of 
initially recalled words retards free-recall learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

285. Boltwood, Charles E. & Blick, Kenneth A. (Ohio 
State U.) The delineation and application of three 
mnemonic techniques. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 339-341.—Determined what mne- 
monic techniques Ss would employ in learning a list of 
19 unrelated nouns. In Exp. I, 32 undergraduates used 
the first-letter (FL), clustering (C), and descriptive-story 
(DS) techniques. In Exp. II 3 groups (N = 146) applied 
the mnemonic techniques, and recall was compared to a 
no-mnenomic condition. No significant differences were 
found at the immediate-recall test; however, 1 wk. later 
the DS and C techniques produced significantly higher 
levels of recall, while 8 wk. later only the DS technique 
produced a significantly higher level of recall.—Journal 
abstract. 

286. Carey, Peter W. (Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York, N.Y.) Verbal retention after shadowing 
and after listening. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 9(1-B), 79-83.— Tested 72 undergrad- 
vates with normal speech and hearing who shadowed or 
listened to stories that had been recorded at 1 word/sec 
(wps), 2 wps, and 3 wps on word recognition, semantic 
retention, and syntax recogntion. At the slowest rate, 
shadowers’ word recognition and semantic retention 
were somewhat higher than listeners' scores, but this 
difference disappeared at faster rates. Significant positive 
correlations among all 3 retention scores were observed 
for listeners, but for shadowers word recognition was 
unrelated to either of the other 2 retention measures. 
Results are discussed in terms of monitoring during 
shadowing. Implications for experiments on selective 
attention are considered.—Journal abstract. 

287. Cermak, Greg; Schnorr, John, & Buschke, 
Herman. (Stanford U.) Word recognition as a function 
of spelling direction during study and test. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 127-128.—Varied 
factorially the spelling direction (backward or forward) 
of words presented for study and test. During recog- 
nition 16 male and 7 female undergraduates indicated 
which word of each test pair had been presented for 
study, and the incorrect choice of each pair was a 
homophone, a synonym, or a word unrelated to the 
correct choice. Recognition was worst with synonym 
distractors and best with unrelated word distractors. For 
each type of distractor, recognition was better for 
backward-spelled study words than for forward-spelled 
study words, and words spelled in the same direction in 
both study and test were recognized better than words 
spelled in a different direction during study and test. The 

latter result supports the hypothesis that visual infor- 
mation may be important for word recognition. The 
latencies of correct recognition responses suggest that 
memory of decoding acts can facilitate subsequent 
similar decodings.—Journal abstract. 

288. Checkosky, Stephen F. (Lake Forest Coll) 
Speeded classification of multidimensional stimuli. 
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Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol, 
87(3), 383-388.—Manipulated 2 factors in a speeded 
classification experiment: (a) the number of alternative 
stimuli in a predetermined memory set (M), and (b) the 
number of dimensions that need to be categorized to 
insure a correct response (D). Results with 12 right 
handed female undergraduates indicate that the још 
effect on mean RT was additive. This is interpreted as 
evidence that they are mediated at separate informa 
tion-processing stages. Results are not consistent with $, 
Sternberg's exhaustive comparison model. Generation of 
a visual code for each of the memory set items ij 
proposed to account for the effects of M. A subsequenl 
stage in which this visual code is interrogated dimension 
by dimension is proposed to account for the effects of 
D.—Journal abstract. 

289. Cruse, Donna F. (U. Massachusetts) Recoding 
strategies and the retrieval of information from 
memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970003) 
Vol. 31(5-В), 3017. | 

290. Curnow, Раш F. (U. Minnesota) Integration û 
linguistic materials. Dissertation Abstracts Intent 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3017-3018. 

291. Daniel, Terry C. (U. New Mexico) The natur 
of the effect of verbal labels on recognition тето! 
for form. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(0d) 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2300. [ 

292. Del Castillo, David M. (U. New Мей 
Interference effects in recognition memory for visi 
forms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Od) 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2301. 

293. Gallagher, Joseph W. & Patterson, 
Alabama) The effect of two types of 
linkage and position of association linkage on thi 
recall of sentences. Psychonomic Science, 1970000) 
Vol. 210), 75-76.—Examined the influence of 2 typest 
association data on the recall of sentences in 2 8 
periments with 30 and 90 undergraduates. Results shol 
that “syntactic restricted” associations facilitated 
recall of sentences while typical free associative conne 
tions may have some influence. However, the predoni 
inant underlying variable appears to be a syntadi 
association. The position of syntactic associative cot 
nection in the sentence had no differential effect | 
recall. It is suggested that in studying the assoclà 
hierarchies of individuals some attention be given (0: 
fact that several associative hierarchies may ê 
—Journal abstract. | 

294. Gorfein, David S. (New Coll.) Effects * 
intralist activity on free-recall performance. " 
chonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 331-333. 
ied performance of 60 undergraduates in a free-e 
paradigm under 5 conditions of intralist activity. i 
activities were designed in such manner as to va 
their likelihood of blocking either rehearsal of the E 
hooking contiguous items together, or both proces 1 
Data support an explanation of free recall in terms 
both of these processes being active with the E 
determinant of recall being the recirculation or rehe 
of the to-be-remembered item.—Journal abstract. 1) 

295. Gruneberg, Michael М. (University Сола 
Swansea, Wales) A dichotomous theory of тет di 
Unproved and unprovable? Acta Psychologica ^u 
sterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 489-496.—Considers 
theoretical and empirical basis for a dichotomy bera 
short-term memory (STM) and long-term ше 
(LTM). It is noted that the theory was developed in 0 
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to account for rapid forgetting, and that rapid forgetting 
is the criterion by which it is decided whether or not 
material has progressed beyond STM. A major problem 
for a dichotomous theory is the commonly held view, 
based on the work of G. Keppel and B. J. Underwood 
(see PA, Vol. 38:5326) that rapid forgetting in STM is 
due to interference, as is forgetting in LTM. This, if true, 
is fatal for a dichotomous theory. Even at an empirical 
level, however, it is noted that there is no evidence which 
unequivocally supports a dichotomous theory. A single 
system theory is recommended. It is concluded that those 
holding a dichotomous theory must do more than show 
the cause of forgetting in STM—it must be shown not to 
be the cause of forgetting in LTM. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

296. Halff, Nancy F. (U. Wisconsin) Organization in 
free recall learning: The effects of taxonomic and 
grammatical list arrangements. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3023. 

297. Hamilton, Peter & Hockey, G. R. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Recency/primacy ratio: A short test of task 
orientation. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
253-254.—13 adult Ss recalled 60 9-digit lists presented 
consecutively for 15 min. at a rate of 2 digits/sec. An 
analysis of errors by serial position revealed that (a) 
primacy errors in the Ist 2 list positions increased over 
time, and (b) recency errors in the last 2 list positions 
decreased over time. The ratio recency errors/primacy 
errors showed a consistent downward trend over the 
testing period. It is suggested that this ratio is an index of 
the degree of active information processing and may be a 
useful reflection of the vigilance type of decrement, 
which can be derived from the use of a short simple 
test.—Journal abstract. 

298. Herring, Barbara S. & Bryden, M. P. (Box 146, 
Hagersville, Ontario, Canada) Memory colour effects 
as a function of viewing time. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 127-132.—Instructed 
60 Ss to judge the color of 2 objects, an apple, and a 
circle, relative to the colors of 5 samples. The apple was 
judged significantly redder than the circle, indicating a 
memory color effect. There was also an indication that 
this effect was stronger when the test object was viewed 
for 300 msec. than when it was seen for either more or 
less time. These results fit a modified version of J. S. 
Bruner's model of perceptual processing. (French sum- 
mary)—Journal abstract. 

299. King, David J. (State U. New York, Oswego) 
Initial observations on the learning of connected 
discourse to complete mastery. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 329-330.—25 undergraduates 
learned a 95-word-long story to complete mastery. All 
recalls of each S were scored for accuracy of recall by 2 
dependent variables, number of words and number of 
3-word sequences. The mean number of trials to 
successive criteria were computed for both word and 
sequence measures. The relationship between successive 
criteria and the learning of words is curvilinear, while the 
relationship between successive criteria and sequence 
learning is a straight line.—Journal abstract. 

300. Klatzky, R. L., Juola, J. F., & Atkinson, R. C. 
(Stanford U.) Test stimulus representation and 
experimental context effects in memory scanning. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
87(2) 281-288.—Asked 12 female undergraduates to 
perform a memory-scanning task in which they indicated 
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whether or not a given test stimulus (letter or picture) 
matched | of a previously memorized set of letters. The 
test stimuli presented during a given session were either 
exclusively letters (a letter session), exclusively pictures 
(a picture session), or a random sequence of both (a 
mixed session). RT functions relating response latency to 
the size of the memorized set of letters were plotted, and 
data are discussed in the context of the scanning models 
previously proposed by S. Sternberg. The RT functions 
of letter sessions and picture sessions were found to be 
consistent. with the exhaustive model for memory 
scanning. However, the functions for mixed sessions 
deviated markedly from the predictions of such a model. 
The context in which a scanning task is imbedded 
appears to have a substantial effect on RT functions. 
—Journal abstract. 

301. Loeb, Jane. (U. Illinois, Champaign) Differ- 
ences between retrieval cues in effectiveness as 
recall aids. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
193-194.—Instructed 75 undergraduates to learn a list of 
words to which 2 sets of cues were relevant with 2-16 
items/cue. Cues for which relevant items were relatively 
high-frequency free associates (conceptual cues) led to 
higher recall than did cues to which list items were 
relatively low-frequency responses (alphabetical cues). 
Free-recall instructions led to higher recall than did 
alphabetical cues to which more than 6 items were 
ED but recall from large conceptual categories was 
not inferior to free recall of the same items, Results 
suggest that rather than sharing a common limit on the 
number of items they can retrieve, cues vary in 
effectiveness. Thus, free-recall performance will be 
affected by the particular subjective units into which S 
organizes a set of words, as well as by the number of 
such units he uses.—Journal abstract. 

302. Loftus, Elizabeth F., Freedman, Jonathan L., & 
Loftus, Geoffrey R. (Stanford U.) Retrieval of words 
from subordinate and superordinate eu ts in 
semantic hierarchies. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(4), 235-236.—Investigated retrieval from long- 
term memory in an experiment in which S was shown a 
catepory name and asked to respond with a word 
belonging to the category (e.g., animal-horse, bird-robin). 
RTs of 32 undergraduates taken to retrieve a member of 
a given category were not significantly different from the 
time taken to retrieve a member of a superset of that 
category. The time taken to retrieve a category member 
was found to be strongly related to the Thorndike-Lorge 
frequency of the most frequent category member. Data 
support the concept of a semantic organization in which 
the category name can be located. directly, rather than 
being accessible only via.a search along a hierarchical 
path.—Journal abstract. 

303. Morris, P. E. & Reid, R. L. (U. Exeter, England) 
The repeated use of mnemonic imagery. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 337-338.—Hypothesized 
that the same mnemonic system can be used repeatedly 
without deterioration in performance through interfer- 
ence. 54 undergraduates used a "peg-word" system to 
memorize a single list of 10 nouns in different orders. No 
decline in performance was found. A control group 
improved on successive trials but at all times recalled less 
than the mnemonic group.—Journal abstract. 

304. Nelson, Douglas L., Wheeler, Joseph, & Engel, 
Jane. (U. South Florida) Stimulus meaningtulness 
and similarity, recall direction and rate of recall test. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 346-347.—In 
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a previous study, decreases in stimulus meaningfulness 
and similarity produced increases in the differences 
between forward and backward recall following paired- 
associate (PA) acquisition. Results from 160 under- 
graduates indicate that these relationships were not a 
result of the long recall test interval used. Although the 
overall level of recall was reduced under a faster test rate, 
the meaningfulness-similarity recall direction relation- 
ships were independent of test rate.—Journal abstract. 
305. Postman, Leo & Parker, Janat F. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Maintenance of first-list associations dur- 
ing transfer. American Journal of Psychology, 1970(Jan), 
Vol. 83(2), 171-188.—Investigated the effects on transfer 
and retroactive inhibition of Ist-list recall during the test 
trials of 2nd-list learning (simultaneous method). In Exp. 
I this procedure was used with 16 undergraduates in each 
group under 4 paradigms of transfer: A-B, C-D; A-B, 
А-С; А-В, A-Br; and A-B, A-B. In Exp. II a direct 
comparison was made for 2 paradigms (C-D and A-C) 
between the simultaneous method and the conventional 
procedure with 16 undergraduates in each group. In the 
simultaneous condition the differences among paradigms 
in transfer learning paralleled those obtained under the 
successive treatment. The maintenance of 151-1151 re- 
sponses resulted in moderate retardation of transfer 
performance. Retroactive inhibition was reduced but not 
eliminated when the Ist list continued to be recalled in 
the transfer stage. In the simultaneous situation the 
amounts of retroactive inhibition for C-D and A-C did 
not differ reliably and appeared to reflect primarily a 
reduction in the availability of Ist-list responses. Pro- 
gressive unlearning of lst-list associations was in 
evidence only for A-Br. Mediated facilitation was 
observed under the А-В paradigm.—Journal abstract. 

306. Puff, C. Richard. (Franklin & Marshall Coll.) An 
investigation of two forms of organization in free 
recall. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 9(6), 720-724.—Following multiple 
free-recall trials, the protocols for 15 undergraduates 
presented with a categorized (C) list were scored for both 
categorical clustering and intertrial (subjective) organ- 
ization, while the data for 15 undergraduates given a 
noncategorized (NC) list were scored for just intertrial 
organization. Results indicate that organization in the 
form of broad conceptual grouping (clustering) was 
adopted more readily than fixed sequential ordering. 
Previous findings that the clustering with the C list did 
not influence the degree of fixed ordering were also 
replicated. Also, it was shown that percentage-of- 
maximum-possible scores are an adequate way of 
expressing the 2 forms of organization for comparison, 
while the standard observed-minus-expected scores are 
not as useful.—Journal abstract. 

307. Robinson, John A. (U. Louisville) Reply to 
Birnbaum. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 
225.—Argues that the example presented by I. M. 
Birnbaum (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) in criticism of an 
earlier experiment is not characteristic of the data in 
question. Original conclusions are defended.—S. Knapp. 

308. Schmidt, Richard A. & Ascoli, Kenneth M. (U. 
Michigan) Attention demand during storage of traces 
in motor short-term memory. Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 497—504.— Describes 
2 experiments designed to test the hypothesis that 
attention demand during the storage of motor traces in 
motor short-term memory (STM) would cause a decre- 
ment in recall. 18 male and 6 female right-handed 
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graduate and undergraduate students served a 
both experiments. Attention demand was man 
by having Ss rehearse consonant trigrams (Exp. 
counting forward by “1s” or backward by "3s" ( 
during storage of traces from a positioning 
Although rehearsing trigrams failed to influence a 
racy of recall, counting backward resulted in і 
twice the error as counting forward, indicating 
all of the proactive inhibition found in earlier wo 
be attributable to motor interference.—Journal 
309. Schulman, Arthur I. & Lovelace, Eugene A 
Virginia) Recognition memory for words present 
a slow or rapid rate. Psychonomic Science, 19 
Vol. 21(2), 99-100.—Tested recognition in 80 
graduates with lists of common and rare Englisl 
presented at | word/sec or 1 word/4.25 sec. It was 
that fast presentation impairs subsequent recognil 
both common and very rare words. This presen 
rate, slow enough for accurate perception but 
too fast for much more elaborate information proci 
also sharply reduces the variability of rei 
memory scores.—Journal abstract. d 
310. Shapiro, S. I. (U. Hawaii) Serial organize 
and prior free recall. Canadian Journal of Psya 
1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 57-63.—Assessed serial rt 
organization of a list after different levels ol 
free-recall learning with the same list. Performance 
expected to be impaired as a direct function of 
of free recall because of inappropriate orga 
units formed during free recall. Recall on serial 
following 15 free-recall trials was inferior to 5 or 101 
free-recall trials. 4 groups of 24 Ss each were fe 
Serial organization on the Ist serial trial was inf 
prior free recall occurred, but did not vary wil 
amount of free recall. These results, and the 
part-whole and whole-part free-recall transfer s 
were interpreted by a component analysis of free re 
including response learning/unlearning and org 
tional learning/unlearning. (16 ref.) (French s 
—Journal abstract. 4 
311. Shapiro, S. I. (U. Hawaii) The commonal 
subjective organization in free recall. Psychon 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 81-83.— Presents m 
ures of bidirectional commonality and bidirectional 
of commonality to assess the extent of inter-S а 
of subjective organization in free recall. Results 
experiment with 24 male and female undergrat 1 
employing the commonality measure indicate 


found that, at least for high organizers, sul 
organization appears to follow recall. Since 5 
relationship seriously brings into question the hyp 
that memory is largely dependent upon $09 
organization, a replication and extension 0! 

periment was undertaken. When 51 undergradua' 
divided into high, moderate, and low organizers, $ 
recall performance was clearly associated wit 
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organization. However, increases in organization for the 
low and moderate organizers were minimal, despite 
marked improvements in recall. The general problem 
raised by Carterette and Coleman about the adequacy of 
the organizational hypothesis to account for the free 
recall of lists of unrelated words is upheld.—Journal 
abstract. 

313. Smith, Anderson D., D'Agostino, Paul R., & Reid, 
L. Starling. (U. Virginia) Output interference in 
long-term memory. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 85-89.—Reports 2 experiments, 
with 70 and 140 undergraduates, concerning the role of 
output interference on the recall of organized material. 
Groups of Ss received blocked presentation of a 49-item 
list consisting of 7 items in each of 7 categories. At recall, 
the category name served as the retrieval cue. In Exp. I, a 
20-sec recall interval was allowed for each category and 
10 Ss were assigned to each group. In Exp. 11, this 
interval was increased to 90 sec. and 20 Ss were assigned 
to each group. Results of both studies indicate that the 
number of words recalled from a category is dependent 
on the position of the category in the output sequence. In 
general, the earlier a category appears in the output 
sequence, the greater the number of words recalled from 
that category. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

314. Stelmach, George E. & Bruce, Jack В. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Recall load in STM. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 205-207. 
—Examined recall load and difficulty of information 
processing in kinesthetic recall using à within-S AS 
with 15 right-handed undergraduates. The multiple- 
recall task had larger absolute error compared to the 
single task; however, algebraic error revealed little 
differences. Absolute error analysis indicates that both 
retention interval conditions were significantly different 
from control. Difficulty of information reduction activit 
was not found to be a significant variable, and the Recall 
Load X Interpolated Activity interaction failed signif- 
ісапсе, No evidence was found to suggest that relative 
difficulty between the motor and verbal task can explain 
the empirical differences between the 2 domains. 
—Journal abstract. 

315. Stoff, David M. & Eagle, Morris М. (Yeshiva U.) 
The relationship among reported strategies, pres- 
entation rate, and verbal ability and their effects on 
free recall learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 423-428.— Presented 20 tape- 
recorded words to 64 undergraduates in a free recall test 
of meaningful words with 1- and 3-sec presentation rates. 
Memorizing strategies were reported by Ss either before 
or after recall test. The time of report did not influence 
the effect on recall, demonstrating that reported strat- 
egies are not an artifact of recall performance. Organ- 
izational strategies resulted in significantly better recall 
than rehearsal only under the slower presentation rate. 
Organizational strategy Ss performed significantly better 
on the similarities subtest of the WAIS than rehearsal Ss. 
Findings are discussed in terms of the distinction 
between discovery and utilization of strategies, the 
nature of the EU involved in effective learning 
strategies, and the importance of the interaction amon 
stimulus conditions, individual difference variables, an 
mediation in verbal learning. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

316. Strand, Bonnie Z. (Georgetown U.) Further 
investigation of retroactive inhibition in categorized 
free recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 198-201.— Tested the theory that 
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the estimated category-recall score used in previous 
experiments on retroactive inhibition in free recall which 
have noted discrepancies between the predictions and 
the results for category recall for the paradigm in which 
the same (S) categories SS in both lists may not be 
adequate. Actual recall of category names was required 
for some groups, after 2 lists with either S or different 
(D) categories. Individual testing was given to each of 
the 16 undergraduates in each condition. For other 
conditions, the presence or absence of category names 
during word recall was manipulated. On the category- 
recall test, in accordance with theory, the D Group 
forgot more than the control condition, while there was 
no loss for the S Group. Results on the word-recall tests 
were also consistent with predictions.—Journal abstract. 

317. Turnage, Thomas W. (U. Maryland) Free recall 
of minimal serial lists. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 378-382.— Investigated 
free recall of subspan (2-noun) lists over a 45-sec 
retention interval. The recall lists involved all combi- 
nations of high- and low-meaningful nouns. Results, with 
160 undergraduates, show that free recall of the subspan 
lists produced many of the effects found with free recall 
of supraspan lists including a recency effect that 
diminished with delayed recall. There were also indi- 
cations that an item's frequency and serial position were 
complex predictors of probability of recall, interference 
effects, and recall strategies. Results are discussed in 
terms of single vs. dual processing in memory.—Journal 
abstract. 

318. Underwood, Benton J., Zimmerman, Joel, & 
Freund, Joel S. (Northwestern U.) Retention of fre- 
quency information with observations on recogni- 
tion and recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 149-162.—Determined retention 
of frequency discriminations among words for 3 intervals 
(0, 1, and 7 days) and for presented frequencies of from 
1-6. Comparative judgments and absolute judgments 
were used to measure frequency discrimination. 9 groups 
of 40 undergraduates each were used. All Ss were given a 
single long list of words with the varying frequencies 
occurring within the list. Free recall was also obtained; 
all intervals and all 3 types of retention tests were 
represented by independent groups. Results show (a) 
appreciable losses of frequency discriminations over 
time, losses which could not be accounted for by the 
hypothesis that situational frequency merges into back- 
deus frequency; (b) very heavy forgetting as measured 

y free recall; and (c) a positive relationship between 
free recall of words and their apparent frequency. 
Results support the theory that a frequency discrimi- 
nation is dominant in recognition memory.—Journal 
abstract. 

319. Zytkoskee, Adrian E. (Emory U.) The effects of 
category size and serial position within categories 
on recognition memory. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3041. 


Short Term & Immediate Memory 


320. Brodie, Delbert A. & Lippman, Louis G. (Western 
Washington State Coll) Effects of shifts in visual, 
semantic, and acoustic-semantic stimulus attributes 
in STM tasks. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
2%) 335-337.—4 groups of 20 undergraduates recalled 
triads of spelled-out numbers for 3 trials. The type of 
material presented on the 4th trial was the same for the 
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control (С) group but differed either visually (V), 
semantically (S), or acoustically and semantically (AS) 
from prior material for 3 experimental groups. Recall for 
all groups decreased over the Ist 3 trials. Vocal and 
written recall on the 4th trial for Groups V and SA, but 
only vocal recall of Group S, was superior to that of 
Group C. In contrast to the recent emphasis upon 
acoustic storage, results indicate that short-term memory 
of verbal material entails both an auditory and visual 
process. Results are discussed in terms of extensions of 
the interference-encoding hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 

321. Brodie, Delbert A. & Lippman, Louis G. (Western 
Washington State Coll.) Symbolic and size shifts in 
short-term memory tasks. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 361-362.— Tested 5 groups of 30 
undergraduates each for recall of triads of spelled-out 
numbers (SON) or arabic numbers (AN) for 4 trials in 
order to examine the effects of a shift in either symbolic 
presentation or physical size. Recall was facilitated by 
size and symbolic changes, overall recall of AN was 
superior to that of SON, and idiosyncratic item effects 
were observed. The relationship between these results 
and isolation effects is discussed.—Journal abstract. 

322. Campos, Leonel. (U. Manila, Philippines) Is 
primary memory the source of the recency effect in 
short-term serial recall? Philippine Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 57-59.—Explored the fate 
of the recency effect with delayed, reversed short-term 
serial recall. 33 Filipino undergraduates recalled 3 lists 
with 10 English words each and with an interval of 
delay—O, 10, or 20 sec. The outcome supports the notion 
that in short-term memory the probability of recall of an 
item within a series depends more on the order of arrival 
than on the order of retrieval of the items, and that 
primary memory is the source of the recency effect. 
—Journal abstract. 

323. Cimbalo, Richard S. & Pelonero, Kathleen C. 
(Rosary Hill Coll.) The isolation effect and mecha- 
nisms in short- and long-term memory. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 69-70.—Manipulated the 
duration of tachistoscopic exposure (2.5, 10, and 20 sec.) 
for 10-item lists in an attempt to emphasize either 
short-term memory (STM) or long-term memory (LTM). 
A DurationX Isolation interaction was hypothesized 
such that overall performance for isolated and unisolated 
lists would not differ in STM but that the overall 
performance for isolated lists would be superior to 
unisolated lists in LTM. Results with 21 female under- 
graduates did not support the hypothesis. Performance 
for isolated lists was found to be superior for all 3 
duration conditions. This result is explained in terms of 
an effective shortening of the encoded list caused by the 
presence of an isolated item.—Journal abstract. 

324. Corballis, Michael C. & Raeburn, Barbara J. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Recall strat- 
egies in three-channel immediate memory. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Apr) Vol. 24(2). 109— 
116.—Digits were spoken through earphones via 3 
simultaneous auditory “channels,” created by having 1 
digit spoken to the left ear only, another to the right ear 
only, and a third (middle channel) to both ears at once. 
Also, each channel was spoken by a different voice, a 
woman's in the middle, and different men's voices to left 
and right. 18 right-handed and 18 left-handed Ss heard a 
series of 2 such triplets, with onsets of 1 sec. apart. Ss 
instructed to report the digits channel by channel 
recalled as many digits as those instructed to report them 
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triplet by triplet, but Ss who were permitted fr 
chose the triplet-by-triplet strategy more often tha 
channel-by-channel one. (French summary) Ji 
abstract. Ў 
325. Craft, John L. & Hinrichs, James V. (U. 
Short-term retention of simple motor respoi 
Similarity of prior and succeeding responses. 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
297-302.—Investigated interference effects on the 
accuracy of a standard motor response as a functi 
the similarity of prior and interpolated response: 
experiments with 54 undergraduates. S executed 2 
linear movements of controlled length and recalled Ё 
them. In Exp. I and II, S was informed which тоуеш 
to recall after both had been executed. In Exp. MI, 
informed which movement was to be repeated 
either was executed. Standard recall error was obser 
to be increasingly in the direction of the intei 
movement paired with the standard, and pre: 
postcuing of the recall requirement did not prod 
differential magnitude or patterns of response 
Results are consistent with the hypothesis of mem 
trace interaction proposed by R. L. Pepper and LAN 
Herman (see PA, Vol. 44:4545).—Journal abstract, 
326. Daoust, Donald L. (George Washington U.) 7 
investigation of grouping in serial order short 
retention. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio’ 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2300-2301. 
327. Dey, Mukul K. (Jersey City State Coll.) Rem 
niscence in paired-associate learning. British Jo 
of Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 41-51.—In 
gated whether sufficient intralist stimulus similarity 
is an essential condition for reminiscence to appea 
paired-associate (PA) learning. 72 undergraduates se 
as Ss. Using lists of 6 tone-word pairs, 2 degrees of 
were factorially combined with 0-, 2-, and 4-min 
pauses interpolated after the attainment of criterion 
Recalls on the Ist 2 postrest trials reflected a depre: 
rather than facilitative influence on rest pause. Anal 
of postrest trial to criterion 6/6 revealed that signifi 
facilitation occurred only when the length of rest pau 
was 2 min. and stimulus similarity was high. This find 
indicates that a reminiscence effect resembling the L. 
Ward and C. I. Hovland phenomenon is obtainabl 
PA learning provided there is high enough si 
among stimuli. Results appear to be best explained 
theory of PA learning which postulates a tempor 
labile competition-generated inhibitory potential. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. í 4 
328. Dornbush, Rhea L. (New York Medical Coll 
N.Y.) Delay of auditory input in “simultaneo! 
auditory and visual short-term memory Perceptioi 
Psychophysics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 9(1-B), 97-98.—Attemp! 
ed to facilitate visual recall when material is presen 
under bisensory simultaneous conditions (1.е., VISU: 
auditory stimuli presented together), by delaying 
tory material up to '/ sec. relative to the onset О! 
visual material. Visual recall for 174 undergraduat و‎ 
however, remained stable across the auditory del 
suggesting a limitation in the visual system beyond. 
associated with the simultaneous occurrence of aui K 
material.—Journal abstract. E. 
329. Elmes, David G. & Wilkinson, william 
(Washington & Lee U.) Cued forgetting in free ге! 
Grouping on the basis of relevance and categ 
membership. Journal of Experimental Psychol 
1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 438-440.— Presented categor 
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word lists for free recall to 12 Ss in Exp. I. In Exp. II, 
with 12 Ss, both categorized and uncategorized items 
appeared in the lists. Ss were cued to forget '/ the items 
in some categories and !/ the uncategorized words. 
Irrelevant or to-be-forgotten words were not recalled as 
well as relevant items. Recall of relevant items 
уа ith related to irrelevant items was poorer than 
recall of other categorized items. Irrelevant items were 
retrieved adjacent to categorically related relevant items 
and other irrelevant words with about equal frequency. 
Uncategorized relevant items tended to appear next to 
each other in recall. It is concluded that irrelevant 
information is stored by labeling items within a category 
as relevant or irrelevant, and by grouping on the basis of 
relevance.—Journal abstract. 

330. Ernest, Carole Н. & Paivio, Allan. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Imagery and sex differ- 
ences in incidental recall. British Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 67-72.—Tested 36 male 
and 75 female undergraduates who differed on measures 
of imagery ability for incidental recall in 2 experiments 
involving pictures and words as stimuli. In Exp. I 
high-imagery males surpassed their low-imagery coun- 
terparts in intentional free recall of words, but the 
reverse relation occurred with females. No relation was 
obtained between imagery ability and incidental recall 
for stimulus color. However, the colors were recalled 
better when associated with pictures rather than words as 
stimuli, suggesting an effect of stimulus concreteness on 
visual memory. The orientating task in Exp. П was item 
recognition. High-imagery Ss were more accurate than 
low-imagers in the recognition task, and high-imagery 
females (but not males) surpassed their low-imagery 
counterparts in incidental recall of the stimuli, Results 
provide further evidence for the functional significance 
of imagery in tasks involving a memory component. 
—Journal abstract. 

331. Fisher, Dennis F. & Karsh, Robert. (Aberdeen 
Research & Development Center, Human Engineering 
Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Modality effects 
and storage in sequential short-term memory. Jour- 
nal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 
410-414.—Notes that previous studies have not been 
effective in minimizing the temporal dependencies which 
have favored auditory over visual performance in 
short-term memory. 2 experiments were conducted using 
the keeping-track task which has been shown to place 
importance upon spatial relationships during encoding 
and storage. Exp. I, with 18 undergraduates, resulted in 
fewer errors being made during the auditory presen- 
lations, suggesting the possibility of differences in the 
encoding task for each mode. Éxp. 2, with 18 under- 
graduates, attempted to equate the encoding tasks and 
resulted in the same level of performance for each mode. 
Results are interpreted as giving support to the "spatial 
window" model. Both modes were found to be capable 
of spatial encoding and storage.—Journal abstract. 

332. Hinrichs, James V. & McKoon, Gail. (U. Towa) 
Order and number requirements in immediate serial 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 87(2), 215-219.—8 groups of 16 undergraduates 
recalled 10-number sequences in which 2 order require- 
ments and | response number requirement were im- 
posed. Both order requirements, production order and 
final protocol order, significantly influenced retention 
and interacted with primacy and recency effects within 
the recall sequences. Restriction of the number of 
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responses emitted influenced only the level of per- 
formance and did not interact with any other variable. 
Differences in ordered retention were attributed to 
differential availability of recency items in recall. 
—Journal abstract. 

333. Klein, Helen G. (U. Pittsburgh) The temporal 
development of meaning from very short-term mem- 
ory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2313-2314. 

334. Krueger, Lester E. (City Coll, City U. New 
York) Effect of direction of sequential presentation 
and redundancy on short-term recognition memory. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jan), Vol, 9(1-B), 
121-124.— Tested short-term recognition memory by 
resenting 6 letters, 1 after the other, followed by a target 
letter to 20 undergraduates in each of 3 experiments, and 
having S indicate whether or not the target matched 1 of 
the 6 Feiere: Recognition memory for a letter was better 
when it was embedded in a 6-letter word, rather than a 
nonword, and when it was included in a sequence 
presented left-to-right, rather than right-to-left. Reducing 
the presentation rate from 4/sec to 2.5/sec largely 
eliminated the left-to-right effect. The effect of direction 
of presentation was (a) greater for redundant than for 
nonredundant sequences, (b) greater for Ss who more 
frequently formed a word out of the sequence, (c) no 
greater for words than nonwords, and (d) no greater for 
letter than for line-figure sequences, Findings suggest 
that the left-to-right effect depends as much, or more, on 
peripheral processes (e.g., eye movements) as on central 
processes (e.g, reading).—Journal abstract. 

335. Madigna, Stephen A. (U. Southern California) 
Modality and recall order interactions in short-term 
memory for serial order. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 295-297.—Forward 
serial recall of lists of 8 words showed marked modality 
effects, with auditory and visual inputs recalled equally 
well for initial serial positions, but with a much more 
extensive recency effect produced by auditory presen- 
tation. These modality differences were eliminated in 
backward recall. 16 Ss were tested. In terms of numbers 
of items recalled in correct positions, backward’ recall 
was noticeably superior to forward recall for visual 
presentation; for auditory presentation, recall order had 
negligible effects. The possible role of sensory storage 
mechanisms in the production of these effects is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

336. McLeod, P. D., Williams, C. E., & Broadbent, D. 
E. (Medical Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, 
Cambridge, England) Free recall with assistance from 
one and from two retrieval cues. British Journal of 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 59-65.— Presented a 
list of 25 words for free recall to 34 undergraduates. 
Hints were later given for unrecalled words by presenting 
Ist 1 and then a 2nd cue word associated with the 
unrecalled words. Earlier results by E. Tulving and S. 
Osler (see PA, Vol. 42:16615) had shown that 1 cue 
assists recall but had shown no benefit from the 2nd cue; 
in their task, however, the associations were established 
with the experiment. In the present results, the 2nd cue 
did produce a further increment in recall; futhermore, 
the increment in recall was greater than that predicted on 
the assumption that there was no interaction between the 
2 cues. The Ist cue had produced some effect even when 
it did not give full recall.—Journal abstract. 

337. Miller, Laurence. (Western Washington State 
Coll) The effect of duration of item exposure on 
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recall in a short-term memory paradigm. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 123-124.— Tested 288 
undergraduates for recall of 6 consonant trigrams at 
retention intervals of 0, 3, and 18 sec. with a 2000-, 500-, 
or 200-msec duration of item exposure. As duration was 
reduced, retention at 3- and 18-sec within- and between- 
exposure durations declined for all items, and the 
interaction between length of retention interval and 
number of items was significantly reduced for the initial 
and middle items. Results are interpreted in terms of 
increased proactive interference as item exposure is 
reduced.—Journal abstract. 

338. Morganstein, Stanley, (U. Massachusetts) The 
effect of encoding, retention interval and serial 
position on reconstruction accuracy and latency. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2320. 

339. Norman, Carolyn P. & Hall, Alfred E. (Wooster 
Coll.) Effect of learning on false recognitions. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 
326-330,—Conducted 2 experiments to study the effects 
of laboratory-induced learning upon false recognition of 
words as repetitions, using the procedure of В. J. 
Underwood (see PA, Vol, 39:11459). In Exp. I and П 
with 40 undergraduates and 100 high school and college 
summer students, the effect of laboratory-induced 
learning on false recognitions was demonstrated when 
the stimulus words were presented at least 3 times. In 
Exp. Il, false recognition of words as repetitions, based 
on a mediated chain, was not demonstrated.—Journal 
abstract. 

340. Parkinson, Stanley R., Parks, Theodore E., & 
Kroll, Neal E. (U. California, Davis) Visual and 
auditory short-term memory: The effects of 
[едо similar auditory shadow material dur- 
ing the retention interval. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 274-280.—Investi- 
gated via а series of 3 experiments human ability to 
retain a single letter of the alphabet (presented either 
visually or aurally) while concurrently shadowing (re- 
peating aloud) a series of aurally presented letters. 12 
naive undergraduates were used in each experiment. The 
retention of auditory letters was adversely affected when 
the shadow list contained phonemically similar letters. 
However, retention of visually presented letters suffered 
when subsequent shadow letters all contained the root 
vowel, è, whether or not the memory letter itself had that 
root vowel. Thus, the hypothesis that visual presentation 
led to only an auditory form of storage is not supported. 
Alternatively, it is concluded that visual stimuli may lead 
to retention of the appearance of, rather than the name 
of, each letter and that these memories may persist for at 
least several sec.—Journal abstract. 

341, Pollio, Howard R. & Foote, Russell. (U. Ten- 
nessee) Memory as a reconstructive process. British 
Journal of Мусор, 1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 53-58. 
—Investigated the effects of S-defined structure on the 
free recall of verbal material. 4 groups of 15 under- 
graduates each sorted 4 different word lists into 
individually defined categori Immediately after 
sorting, Ss were unexpectedly asked for а free recall of 
these words. All Ss’ recall outputs were organized in 
concord eps their sorting categories. Over all Ss a 
number of common categories emerged. In addition, 
recall categories were found to be temporally distinct in 
individual recall records. Results support the yiew that 

memory is a reconstructive rather than an associative 
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process when task constraints do not preclude the § fi 
using S-defined organizational factors.—Journal abst 
342. Reed, Henry J. (U. California, Los gel 
Studies of the interference process in sho 
memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19700 
Vol. 31(5-В), 2965. 
343. Scheirer, Clark J. (U. Pittsburgh) The eff 
modality and effective contiguous time и 
sponse latency in short-term memory. Diss 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 23 
344. Schmidt, Richard A. & Ascoli, Kenneth M 
Michigan) Intertrial intervals and motor short-te 
memory. Research Quarterly, 1970(Oct), Vol. 41( 
432-438.—Earlier work which showed no proach 
inhibition (PI) effects in motor short-term meme 
(STM) may have failed to do so because the long ЇЙ 
used may have allowed the traces from previó 
positions to weaken and become ineffective in produg 
PI. The present investigation determined whether the 
was a factor in PI. 7 female and 33 male right-handi 
undergraduates and graduates served as 
involved presentation and recall (after a 10- e 
interval) of positions along a trackway, each S hav 
different positions on each of 10 trials. ITIs were ei! 
10 or 90 sec. for 2 groups of 20 Ss each. No PI occur 
and ITI was not a variable in PI, which failed to suppo 
the view that motor and verbal STM may be simil 
systems.—Journal abstract. . 
345. Schwartz, M. & Bryden, M. Р. (St. Frane 
Xavier U., Antignoish, Nova Scotia, Canada) © 
factors in the learning of repeated digit sequ 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Маг), 
87(3), 331-334.— Presented 9-number sequences а 
to 60 undergraduates in the guise of an experiment 
practice effects on digit span. A single critical sequen 
was repeated on every 3rd trial. 1 or 2 numbers at ti 
beginning or end of the repeating series were changed û 
each trial for 7 repetitions, Ss were then given 5 test tria 
in which the repeating series remained constant. Chan 
ing numbers at the end of the sequence, or | number 
the beginning of the sequence, did not disrupt learnin 
of the repeating sequence, Changing 2 numbers at 
beginning of the repeating sequence reduced perform 
ance to the same level as that of Ss who had not h 
the repeating series at all prior to the test trials. Re 
suggest that a number sequence is coded as familiar 
unfamiliar largely on the basis of the Ist block 
numbers.—Journal abstract. 1 
346. Tell, Phillip M. (U. Virginia) The influence С 
vocalization in short-term memory. Dissertation 
stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. "iab. 2268-220! 
347. Tell, Phillip M. & Voss, Brendan X. (Florid 
Technological U.) The influence of vocalizatio 
activity on short-term recall. Psychonomic Scien 
1970(Oct), Vol. 212), 120-121.—Utilized the Peterso 
distractor technique to investigate the effect of vocali 
tion activity on short-term recall 60 undergrad 
voiced or silently read to-be-remembered co: 
trigrams and were tested for recall at retention in 
up to 12.6 sec. It was found that the auditory inp 
resulting from vocalization activity was a facili 
source of information in short-term recall when © 
pared with silent reading of trigrams. Bindings 
indicate that vocalization activity has its most ben 
effects at the shorter retention intervals.—Journal 
siract. 


348. Udolf, Roy. (Hofstra U.) The verbal 
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pe erwin mee ns! of individual differences in 
ot ies 
binary numbers. Psychonomie Science, 19 ov), Vol. 
2104), 245-247.—Investigated the ability of the verbal 
hi esis to predict individual differences in the 
recall ability of 51 evening college students presented 
with 20 arrays of B-digit binary numbers at exposure 
times of .5 вес. The independent variable was the binary 
array, and the 2 dependent variables to be correlated 
were verbalization length, measured in units of words, 
and stimulus difficulty, measured in units of number of 
errors. The finding by M. Glanzer and W. Н, Clark (sec 
PA, Vol. 38:7391) of a high negative correlation between 
stimulus accuracy and mean verbalization length was 
replicated here by obtaining a high positive correlation 
between stimulus difficulty and mean stimulus verbal- 
ization length. However, there was no relationship found 
between the characteristic verbalization length of an 5 
and his ability on the experimental task as measured by 
his total number of errors. Results suggest that the verbal 
loop hypothesis may require modification and further 
үт pte! abstract. » b M 
. Wickey, John . (Wayne te U.) Cognitive 
the immediate and delayed recall of 


factors in 
attitudinal materials. Dissertation: Abstracts Interna 
tional, 1970 Oct), Vol. 3104-8), 2270-2271. 
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351. Bersted, Chris T. & Evans, Selby H. (Southwest 
Missouri State Coll.) Effects of adherence 
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inferential tasks there is a tendency to overestimate the 
probability of the system of modal hypotheses, i.e., Ss are 
radical. The conservatism and radicalism reflect a 
limitation on human ability to process and store 
information.—Journal abstract. 

357. Moore, Samuel F., Gleser, Goldine C., & Warm, 
Joel S. (Community Mental Health Clinic, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind.) Cogni style in the organization and 
articulation of ambiguous stimuli. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 243-244.—Assessed the 
relation between the abilities to organize and articulate 
ambiguous stimuli and the global-analytic continuum of 
cognitive style postulated by H. A. Witkin in his theory 
of psychological differentiation. Thirty-five male under- 
graduates served in the study. Cognitive style was 
measured by the Rod and Frame Test; the Obscure 
Figures Test (OFT) measured organizing or structuring 
ability. Articulation was operationally defined in terms 
of memory for the OFT figures as indexed by recognition 
and identification measures. Consistent with predictions 
from Witkin's theory, significant correlations were 
obtained between cognitive style and the abilities of 
organization and articulation.—Journal abstract. 

358. Oleson, D. S. & Zubek, John Р. (U. Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, Canada) Effect of one day of sensory 
deprivation on a battery of срока cognitive 
tests. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 
919-923.—Tested the hypothesis that performance on 
unstructured or open-ended cognitive tests will be 
impaired by sensory deprivation (SD). The Guilford 
Battery of Creative Thinking, consisting of 10 subtests, 
was administered to a group of 18 male undergraduates 
before and after | day of SD. Results show that, relative 
to a group of 18 controls, only the performance on 
associational fluency was significantly impaired. 3 
possible explanations are offered for these essentially 
negative results.—Journal abstract. 

359. Perkins, David. (U. New Mexico) Relevancy of 
e live and se uced cues as a 
determinant of mixed delayed matching to sample 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2321-2322. 

360. Pezzoli, Jean A. (U. Massachusetts) Syllogistic 
inference: A problem-solving task. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2322. 

361. Phillips, Victor К. & Torrance, E. Paul. (U. 
Georgia) Divergent thinking, remote associations, 
and concept attainment strategies. Journal of Psy- 
ea 1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 223-228.—Hypothesized 
that the less conservative concept attainment strategies 
(simultaneous scanning and focus gambling) will be 
associated with a higher level of figural divergent 
thinking than will the more conservative strategies 
(successive scanning and conservative focusing), and that 
ability to roduce correct remote associations will not be 
associated with figural divergent thinking ability. Ss were 

109 randomly assigned undergraduates. Divergent think- 
ing was measured by Figural Form A of the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking; concept attainment strategy 
by Bruner’s Strategy Tasks; and ability to produce 
ah нае Ъу тача and Mednick’s 

emote Associates Test. theses are supported b 
the findings.—Author aera 4 

362. Allan N. (U. Pittsburgh) The effect of 
various cognitive sets on cognitive tasks. Dissertation 
сее International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2968- 


363. Smedslund, Jan. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Psychology, 
Norway) Circular relation between und 1 
and logic. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1970, va 
11(4), 217-219.—Reports that procedures for determin- 
ing logicality presuppose understanding, and procedures 
for determining understanding presuppose logic, One 
can escape from this circle only by presu posing 
logicality, in agreement with common sense thinking. 
Understanding can then be studied as an empirical 
variable. Traditional research has been based on the 
opposite solution: logicality is treated as an empirical 
variable, understanding is implicitly presupposed; hence: 
results are obtained which do not make sense.—Journdl 
abstract. 

364. Smith, Gudmund J. (Lund U., Sweden) Слое 
in degree of interference in a Stroop-like test (SWT) 
when the incongruent combinations are mixed with 
congruent ones. Psychologische Forschung, 1970, Vol. 
34(1), 95-96.—Results published by Kalkofen show, 
contrary to his own conclusions, that interference in û 
Stroop-like test increases when congruent combinations 
are added to the incongruent ones. Kalkofen's ex. 
periment seems to show that he succeeded in accen 
tuating the S's experience of conflict when confronting: 
the incongruent combinations. It is irrelevant in thi 
context that the reduction in number of conflicting items) 
causes a small decrease in overall reading times: 
—Journal summary. 

365. Snapper, Kurt J. & Fryback, Dennis G. (U. 
Michigan, Inst. of Science & Technology) Inferences: 
ba on unreliable reports. Journal of Experi | 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 401-404.—Studied the) 
dice of 25 male undergraduates based on partially 
reliable reports. Inferences may be based on dired 
Observation of events or on reports from indirect source 
about the occurrence of events. Direct observation МЎ 
be more diagnostic than a report if the source of the 
report is not completely reliable. It was found that 
responded to reduced report reliability by using # 
formally inappropriate rule that led to overestimation 0 
the diagnostic impact of a report—Journal abstract 

366. Wise, James A. (U. Washington) Origins 
subjective probability. Dissertation Abstracts Interni: 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2334. 

367. Wortman, Paul M. (Duke U.) Cognitive util 
zation of probabilistic cues. Behavioral Science 
1970(Jul), Vol. 15(4), 329-336.— Describes a laborato 
experiment on a classificatory process similar to medica 
diagnosis. 10 undergraduates learned the names an^ 
descriptions of 16 objects where the cues comprisine 
these descriptions were probabilistic in nature. Ss theni 
solved a number of object identification problems 
consisting of the presentation of a single cue, followed 0 
а sequence of yes-no questions about the presence 0 
absence of other cues, and terminating with the iden 
tification of the object. Results are interpreted 89 
supporting a serial hypothesis-testing model and reves. 
how such hypotheses are generated and confirmed. 1% 
study is viewed as a necessary step toward the creation о 
a computer model of medical diagnosis. The mode В 
briefly described.—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


368. Duncan, Carl P. (Northwestern U.) The effect? 
the shape of distribution of response strength 
guessing errors in problem solving. American Jo 
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of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 535-543.—270 
undergraduates were given problems each consisting of a 
stimulus word with its 5, 7, or 9 strongest word 
associates. Ss attempted to guess the middle-strength 
(target) associate. Since the hierarchy of strength 
between a stimulus and its associate responses is such 
that differences in strength among associates become 
progressively smaller as strength between stimulus and 
response decreases, associates weaker than the target 
associate are more similar in strength to the target than 
are associates stronger than the target. It was, therefore, 
expected that in trying to guess the target associate, more 
errors would be made to weaker than to stronger 
associates. This was found in all conditions. It appeared 
that the farther removed in strength—whether stronger 
or weaker—an associate was from the target associate, 
the less it was interfering. Giving the Ss a cue to 
associates stronger or weaker than the target word had 
some effect on, but in no way eliminated, the strong 
tendency to make more errors on weaker associates. 
—Journal abstract. 

369. Seggie, J. L. (U. New England, Armidale, New 
South Wales, Australia) Variables involved in con- 
firming the consistency of a learned concept. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 
225-235.— Examined the reluctance of Ss to use indirect 
procedures in problem solving. 125 National Service 
recruits with IQs over 110 were studied in a concept 
learning experiment with 2 different concepts, 2 methods 
of instruction, and 3 learning methods. It was found that 
the greater the Ss' knowledge of the relationship between 
individual stimuli and classification the greater was the 
tendency to utilize the logical inverse. It was also found 
that if the Ss were not familiar with the general type of 
concept to be learned there was a significantly greater 
tendency to confirm the learned concept through the 
inverse. There was also a tendency for Ss learning a 
conditional concept to utilize the inverse to a greater 
degree when compared to Ss learning a conjunctive 
concept. It is concluded that Ss will use complex 
reasoning processes and that this depends on ex- 
perimental methods.—Journal abstract. 

370. Stratton, Richard P. (Michigan State U.) Re- 
sponse hierarchies in productive thinking. Disser- 
lation Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
3037. 


Concepts 


371. Berger, Dale E. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Direct measures of information processing in con- 
cept identification. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2297. 

372. Chlebek, Judith & Dominowski, Roger L. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago) The effect of practice on utilization 
of information from positive and negative instances 
in identifying disjunctive concepts. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 64-69.—Previous 
research by V. Freibergs and E. Tulving has shown that 
positive instances are used more efficiently than negative 
instances by naive Ss attempting to solve conjunctive 
concept problems, and that this difference diminishes 
with practice. The present study examined practice 
effects on the identification of disjunctive concepts with 
either positive or negative instances presented to 60 
undergraduates. Results are the opposite of those of 
Freibergs and Tulving, with Ss who were shown only 
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negative instances having systematically lower solution 
times than those shown only positive instances, and with 
the difference diminishing with practice. Data were 
interpreted in terms of the relative efficiency of strategies 
appropriate to the 2 types of presentation, (French 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

373. Fishbein, Harold D., Haygood, Robert C., & 
Frieson, Dixie. (U. Cincinnati) Relevant and irrelevant 
saliency in concept learning. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 83(4), 544-553.—Reports 2 
concept-learning experiments. Exp. I, with 72 under- 
graduates, compared performance under 3 stimulus 
configurations: (a) with the 2 relevant dimensions highly 
salient, (b) with 2 irrelevant dimensions highly salient, 
and (с) with no highly salient dimensions. Performance 
was best under a, next best under b, and poorest under c. 
Exp. Il, with 64 undergraduates, explored several 
possible explanations of these results, which are contrary 
io existing ideas of the effects of irrelevant saliency. 
Results suggest that the presence of highly salient 
irrelevant dimensions improved performance because Ss 
examined them in the early trials of the experiment and 
then could permanently eliminate them.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

374. Hewett, Barbara L. (Duke U.) Concept at- 
tainment and transfer as a function of stimulus 
structure. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2309, 

375. Houser, Ronald L., Houser, Eileen J., & Van 
Mondfrans, Adrian P. (U. Miami) Learning a motion 
and a nonmotion concept by motion picture versus 
Slide presentation. AV Communication Review, 
1970(Win) Vol. 18(4), 425-430.—2 different media 
(slides and motion pictures) were used to present 2 
concepts. 1 concept involved motion as a defining 
attribute and the other concept did not. From the 
analyses of the data it is clear that in the case where 
motion is a defining attribute of a concept it is better to 
present that concept using motion picture film than bya 
nonmotion medium such as slides. At least this is true 
when the motion concept being presented is of a simple 
and unfamiliar nature.—Journal summary. 

376. Huang, Che-tsao. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
post information feedback interval and stimulus 
display upon the selection and utilization of strat- 
egies in the identification of visually presented 
Concepts. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3025-3026. 

377. Peters, Kenneth G. & Denny, J. Peter. (U. 
Wester Ontario, London, Canada) Labeling and mem- 
ory effects on categorizing and hypothesizing be- 
havior for biconditional and conditional conceptual 
rules. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 87(2), 229-233.— Differences in difficulty of learn- 
ing conceptual rules have been explained within L. E. 
Bourne's truth-table strategy theory by the naturalness- 
unnaturalness of various assignments of instance classes 
to response categories. However, since this factor cannot 
explain why conditional rules are learned more easily 
than biconditional rules, 2 other factors were tested. 56 
undergraduates were assigned to | of 8 treatment 
conditions. Results show that when Ss were encouraged 
by neutral labeling of response categories (a) to learn the 
rule for both positive and negative categories; and (b) to 
assign to the negative category only 1 instance class for 
the conditional rule compared to 2 for the biconditional, 
they learned the conditional rule more proficiently. 
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However, when Ss were constrained by positive-negative 
labeling (a) to learn the rule for the positive category; 
and (b) to assign to the positive category only 2 instance 
classes for the biconditional rule compared to 3 for the 
conditional, Ss learned the biconditional more pro- 
ficiently.—Journal abstract. 

378. Shor, Ronald E. (U. New Hampshire) Identi- 
lying color concepts from pure and compounded 
symbolic representations: A broad extrapolation 
from the logic of the Stroop Color-Word Test. 
International Journal of Symbology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 2(1), 
29-36.—An -analysis was made in a sample of 30 Ss of 
compounded symbol color-word phenomena using a 
standardized method developed as a broad extrapolation 
from the logic of the Stroop test. Comparisons were 
made between different numbers and groups of response 
alternatives. The interference effect was dimensionalized 
to include conditions of no mismatching and semimis- 
matching. Equal attention was given to the effect of 
colors on words as of words on colors. A set of 
hypotheses was confirmed and further investigations 
меге indicated.—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


379. Břicháček, Václav. (Charles U., Prague, Czech- 
oslovakia) Use of subjective probability in decision 
making. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
34(2-3), 241-253.— Discusses general problems concern- 
ing theoretical models of decision making. The ex- 
perimental situations (on the basis of the quantity of 
Information or experience) are divided into 3 categories: 
(a) exactly known objective probability of individual 
events, (b) objective probability approximately esti- 
mated, and (c) completely uncertain situation without 
the possibility of determining objective probability. The 
main research problems are considered to be: (a) 
extrapolation of verified findings (from the viewpoints of 
experimental methods used, experimental Ss, and utility 
of alternatives); (b) criteria of correct decisions (e.g, 
adequacy of the decision made, latency time, and 
subjective confidence of correctness); (c) the role of 
personality characteristics in decision making; and (d) 
comparative research of various experimental conditions. 
(43 ref.) — Journal abstract. 

380. Burisch, 
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choosing a number on a 0-100 certainty 
was pletely uncertain and 100 was absol 
72 females were asked to indicate their degr 
certainty that: (a) they had picked a blue or yi 
from an urn containing 1024 tickets, (b) 1 or mo 
they had thrown added to a particular sum, (c) 
ball had fallen into a red or black space, and (d 
answers yes and no to a series of questions were б 
Actual probabilities of correct response were com 
mathematically into information "bits." Mean sub 
uncertainty judgments on all the tasks formed а sti 
line when plotted as a function of log, “bits,” fo 
relationship which follows Weber's law,—R. E 
382. Cruse, Donna; Gambino, Blase, & Муе 

L. (U. Massachusetts) Two-choice discrimi 
alternating trial types. Psychonomic Science, | 
Vol. 20(6), 345-346,—Required 120 Ss to m 
of 2 events would occur on each of 510 trials, 2 
respond were alternated, and different events pfi 
bilities were associated with each signal. Com 
of the 2 event probabil were varied over 
Contrary to A. I 


receding response and event 0 
rence.— Journal bait 

383. De Leede, & Koerts, J. (Interfa 
Graduate Studies in Management, Rottend 
Netherlands) Economics and the probability cones 
Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 346 
265-272.—Discusses the attitude of economists U 
several interpretations of the probability с 
some cases the frequency approach can be used 
difficulties. In other cases the personalistic 0 
generally accepted. For the large of problems ж 
only a relatively limited amount of informatie 
available the economists appear to be reluctant 10 
personalistic ideas into the model.—Journal ab 

384. Dugan, John Р. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
social fears in risk taking. Dissertation Abst 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B 

385. Einhorn, Hillel J. (U. Chicago, 
of Business) Use of nonlinear, 
models as a function of task and amoun 
information. Organizational Behavior & Human. 
formance, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 1-27.—Assessed the ef 
of 2 variables, as they affected the use of m 
noncompensatory models in decision making, in 
with 39 рези students and 30 faculty members 
recent PhDs. Variables were type of decision 
amount of information. The former variable was 
to have a marked effect on the kind of combi 
model used by Ss, while the latter had a significant 
on the accuracy with which the various is ой 
adequately represent the decision process. Major 
ings show considerable use of the nonlinear 
compensatory models with differential use 
decision tasks used. Results for amount of infi 
Suggest that Ss use complex combinations of 
compound models) to simplify the situation 
In addition, the claim that decision makers do not 
additive models in their strategies is supported b 
аз ref.)—Journal abstract. 


model of the Prisoner's Dilemma. Behavioral 
1970Jul), Vol. 154), 304-317.—Presents а 
ume which describes in an interpretable way а 
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decision making, originally developed for repetitive, 
nonsocial, choice situations, to behavior in the coalition 
game, which typically employs 3 players. A program of 
experiments testing the application of the theory is 
reported. Results indicate strong support for the model. 
An extension of the theory to 2-person games is also 
presented and the results of a preliminary test are 
reported.—Journal abstract. 

398. Phillips, Lawrence D. (Brunel U., Uxbridge, 
England) The “true probability" problem. Acta Psy- 
chologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 254- 
264.—Recommends that the idea of a “true” or “ob- 
jective" probability be discarded. Probability judgments 
are considered as the result of an individual's feelings of 
uncertainty, translated into a numercial response by 
internal decision processes. Many factors, both internal 
and external to the assessor, may influence the feelings of 
uncertainty, or the decision processes, or both. From this 
viewpoint, a probability cannot be wrong; it can, 
however, be more or less related to stimulus or task 
characteristics, and it can to varying degrees be affected 
by memory and cognitive processes, prior experience and 
information, social and cultural norms, personality, and 
cognitive styles. Effective training of assessors can be 
designed only when the influence of these factors on the 
naive person's judgments is determined. (15 ref.) —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

399, Pitz, Gordon F. (Southern Illinois U.) On the 
processing of information: Probabilistic and oth- 
erwise. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
34(2-3), 201-213.— Suggests that probability estimation 
is not a useful method for the study of probabilistic 
information processing (PIP) of naive Ss. Results from 
probability estimation studies are considered as pro- 
viding more information about response processes than 
about PIP as such. A plea is made for a more serious 
consideration of descriptive models of decision making 
behavior. 2 models of opinion revision are described that 
use Bayes' theorem as a starting point, but include the 
consideration of human error. Finally, a more complex 
PIP model, which exists in the form of a computer 
d is briefly described. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

, рр Amnon. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 

Hill) Minimization of risk and maximization of 
expected utility in multistage betting games. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 375- 
386.—Examines the multistage betting game (MBG) 
which resembles certain sequential investment processes 
that have been studied by economists, and generalizes 
Static, 2-outcome, gambling experiments conducted by 
psychologists. 2 models for MBG are proposed, both of 
which have been studied by economists and psychol- 
ogists in the areas of portfolio selection and decision 
making behavior under risk, respectively. The Ist is a 
minimization of risk model, assuming that the player 
fixes an expected value and then attempts to minimize 
the variance of the gamble. The 2nd is an expectation 
model, assuming maximization of expected utility. 
Proportional betting policies are presented for both 
models, assuming in the latter case linear, logarithmic, or 
power utility functions. Results obtained from 5 male Ss 
ın a CEA OCHO MBG experiment show sys- 
tematic ef! bent eri size on betting decisions, which 
are incompatible with any proportional bettin licy. 
(21 e) Journal жет depen AE wi 
1. Robertson, Gary N., Fernald, C. Geoffrey, & 
Myers, John С. Computers in behavioral Solanos: 
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Decision making and learning: A simulat 
keting manager. Behavioral Science, 1970(J 
15(4), 370—379.— Presents the results of a comp 
adaptive learning model. The learner in this cas 
hypothetical marketing manager competing - 
competitors in a common market. The model is fr 
heuristic rules-of-thumb and relies instead on a se 
procedure which updates current decisions base 
decisions made and experiences realized in the р 
also adaptable to other learning environments, 
abstract. 

402. Snapper, Kurt J. & Peterson, Cameron R 
Michigan) Information seeking and data diag 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar) 
87(3), 429-433.—Presents the results of 2 exp 
with 16 male undergraduates which examined the ell 
of differential diagnosticity upon how much informal 
Ss purchase before making decisions, In an opti 
stopping task, the optimal strategy is to set a stop 
criterion and then purchase information until | 
criterion is reached. The optimal criterion increases ¥ 
the expected diagnostic value of a datum so 1 
expected number of data purchased Ist increases; 
then decreases as the diagnosticity increases. Ss sho! 
bias to purchase the most information at low rather th 
intermediate levels of diagnosticity. It is suggested Î 
this bias may be attributed to a sluggishness in chang 
the stopping criterion with diagnosticity.—Journa 
stract. Е 
403. Stager, Раш & Muter, Paul. (York U., Того 
Ontario, Canada) Instructions and information pn 
essing in a complex task. Journal of Experi 
Psychology, 197 (Feb), Vol. 87(2), 292-295.—Design 
experiments involving a decision task with a 
display analog of a radar display similar to that 
air traffic control. 50 male undergraduates were requi 
to detect potential collision situations i 


were trained entirely w; 
with assumptions involvei 
Situations, or (b) were initially trained with | 
containing verbal descriptions of possible situations ® 
not given underlying assumptions. In Exp. I, a second 
loading task was performed concurrently with | 
decision task. In Exp. II, Ss analyzed both redund 
and nonredundant displays. Results indicate that 
procedures acquired by pictorially trained Ss were 
susceptible to processing overload and that an additio 
performance advantage derived from their use 
redundancy in the displays.—Journal abstract. 
404. Thornton, Jerry W. (Angelo State U.) А! 
and unavoidable shock transfer. Perceptual & 
Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 940.—Examined the ей ё 
of transfer from 1 shock contingency to another. й 
undergraduates were randomly assigned to 9 tram 
conditions of avoidable, unavoidable, and no-s 
choice RT trials. Each $ received 20 choice RT trials 
shock contingency followed by a transfer to 20 ch 
RT trials of a 2nd contingency. Evidence su 
transfer of interference from unavoidable to avoi 
shock trials. Implications are discussed in terms” 
stressor-task relationships.—Author abstract. _ 
405. Wendt, Dirk. (U. Hamburg, Psychological 108 
W. Germany) Utility and risk. Acta Psycholo 
Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 214-228. 
ers the normative theory of risky decision making Wh! 
provides several rational criteria which may lead. 


ith pictorial displays and pro 
in constructing the air tf 
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different choices of action when applied to a given 
payoff matrix, experimen: 


осма t. 
406. Wise, James A. (Ohio State U.) Origins of 


nce relations in the itive structure can generate 
bilities that meet the formal requirement 
bility measure, These probabili 
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407. Hahn, William W. (U. Denver and 
technique for work the ral. Poche 
physiology, \970(Sep), Vol. 702), 283-286.— Describes 


а tus for respirating the curarized tat. Important 
variables in obtaining a stable urarined res, preparation 
are the volume and pressure of ait with which the animal 
is respirated. Heart rate is а convenient indicator of the 
adequacy of respiration and a bleed valve added to the 
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Applied. Psyc ‚ Italy) bases 

l'activité mn The bases of mental 
p.) Bulletin de Piye 1969-1970, Vol. 244-5). 
197-207, — Reviews. recent EEG research to reexamine 


the relationship between psychological and — 
function. Bi al changes, such as ып sugar 


thought and lai suppor Watson's 

зү Pp m o. Data supporting the somatic 

origin of emotions a з = 

are = 
412. Schulman, Allan Н. (Pennsylvania е0) 
оп 

оп heart rate in young chicks and Durer- 

tation Abstracts International, 19KOct), Vol. 314-8), 
1326-2327. { 

& An. im wr R. J. (Marion 

OVNI Hosp, ot Research, 

ledisaapola, Ind.) A бно, ler stability of 


n subjects, Pre ology, 
1970 Sep), Vol. 702), 287-292. — The duration and degree 
of deviation of the S's center of gravity above his 
ng center of support ов a platform are sensed 
tromechanical means over a selected time penod 
CT - CO 
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SEI pe 
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Sciences, Inst. of Neurology, Moscow) O sovremennom 
sostoyanii problemy dominantnosti polusharii 
golovnogo mozga. [On the contemporary state of the 
problem of hemispheric dominance.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Apr), Vol. 70(4), 521- 
527.— Presents an analysis of the problem. The data of 
the literature provide convincing evidence for the joint 
functioning of the cerebral hemispheres in all forms of 
human activity. However, at the same time each 
hemisphere fulfills those functions specific to it, thereby 
exhibiting the presence of functional asynimetry. One 
can only speak of hemispheric dominance or specializa- 
tion with reference to specific functions. In most people 
sinistral dominance exists for speech and a number of 
hand movements, whereas dextral dominance exists for: 
(a) most gnostic functions including gnosis of one's own 
body, space, and time; (b) several practic forms; and (c) 
the posturomotor apparatus. (English summary) (27 
ref.)—1. D. London. 

416. Batuev, A. S. (Leningrad State U., USSR) Ob 
évolyutsii lobnykh dolei mozga ‘и mlekopitayushchikh 
i fiziologicheskikh osnovakh ikh patologii u 
cheloveka. [On evolution of the cerebral frontal lobes in 
mammals and the physiological bases of their pathology 
in man.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 70(6), 847-852.—Based on data, drawn from the 
literature and the author's own published and ongoing 
research, the integrative role of the frontal lobes in rats, 
rabbits, cats, dogs, simians, and man is discussed. It is 
concluded that injury to the frontal lobes leads to 
impairment of (a) the integrative participation of all the 
cerebral analyzers, (b) perception of the setting in which 
purposeful activity is to take place, and (c) the possibility 
of adequate performance of such activity. The frontal 
areas of the cerebral cortex in primates and especially in 
man emerge with all their complex and versatile 
functions as the most important, relatively independent 
apparatus of the cerebral integrative system. (English 
summary) (28 ref.)—1. D. London. 

417. Chase, M. H. (U. California, Medical School, 
Los Angeles) The digastric reflex in the kitten and 
adult cat: Paradoxical amplitude fluctuations during 
sleep and wakefulness. Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 108(3), 403-422.— The digastric reflex (a 

M opening to buccal stimulation) in the adult cat was 

ighest in mean amplitude during quiet sleep, smaller 
during the alert state, and smallest during active sleep. In 
the kitten, responses were more variable during active 
sleep, generally either suppressed or greater than those 
obtained during quiet sleep. The developmental changes 
are discussed in relation to the differences between 
brainstem and spinal polysynaptic reflexes. 

418. García Valdecasas, Francisco. (U. Barcelona, 
Spain) Bases fisiológicas del intelecto. [Physiological 
bases of the intellect.] Anuario de Psicología, 1969, Vol. 1, 
25-43.— Discusses the physiological processes by which 
external information is assimilated and integrated in the 
brain. Highlighted are (a) the concept of sensory 
receptor, (b) sensory information, (c) nerve impulses or 
stimuli, (d) the conduction of nervous impulses, (e) 
routes of conduction, (f) synapses, and (g) the integration 
of information. The biochemical basis of human memory 
and associative ability is stressed, noting that knowledge 
is acquired through the senses in the form of electro- 
biochemical signals which create an informative binary 
language, i.e., by the presence or absence of a signal.—P. 
Hertzberg. 
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419. Hirsch, Richard L. (Stanford U.) The го 
hippocampus in information retrieval. Di 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4- 
2310. 
420. Ingram, Charles R. (Washington UJ | 
relationships between brain autoantibodie: 
and auditory short-term memory, and age. 
ш Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. ЗЇ 
12. 


. Lim, Ramon; Davis Gary A. & 
Bernard W. (U. Michigan, Mental Health Res 
Electrophoretic studies on solubilized pi 
goldfish brain. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. | 
121-131.—Separated soluble proteins from homogen 
of various regions of goldfish brain by gel electropl 
techniques. Distribution of radioactive proteins | 
following injection of a labeled amino acid was stil 
by direct autoradiography of gel slabs. , 
staining and labeling patterns of electrophore 
separated proteins did not vary among brain. 
examined, there were marked differences in the pos 
of stained bands and those detected autoradiograph 
suggesting diverse rates of metabolism of these 
proteins. Unlike the protein staining and | 
atterns, the distribution of multiple electr 

ands of solubilized acetylcholinesterase varied ай 
the 5 brain regions examined. Protein bands de 
either by dye ing, autoradiography, or by 
cholinesterase activity did not vary measural 
result of shock-avoidance training of the gold 
further studies with diisopropylfluorophosphate; 
ent turnover rates for the multiple forms of & 
cholinesterase in a detergent extract of whole braim 
determined. (28 ref.)—Journal summary. 1 
422. Makarov, V. A. (Ist Moscow Medical | 
USSR) Rol’ mindalevidnogo kompleksi 
mekhanizme konvergentsii vozbuzhdenli razllc 
sensornoi modal'nosti na neironakh kory bolis 
polusharii. [Role of the amygdaloid complex й 
mechanism of convergence of modally differe 
citation in the neurons of the cerebral cortex.] 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1970(Oct), Vol. 194(6), 
1457.—Unanesthetized immobilized cats were 10560 
study the relationship of the amygdaloid complex 
convergent interrelationships which develo} 
cortical neuron as a result of the stimulation of di 
systems (the somato- and viscerosensory). Single- 
ulation of the sciatic and vagus nerves were етрі0, 
isolation from and in combination with stimula 
the amygdaloid complex. Extracellular microelet 
recordings were made of the impulse activity 
cortical neurons at the peak of maximal activity © 
sciatic and vagus nerves (81 and 75 neurons assod 
with the sciatic and vagus nerves, rere 17 of 
81 neurons were polysensory; 14 of the latter. М 
stimulation of the amygdaloid complex exerted 
erable influence on the distribution in the cortical n 
of convergent excitation resulting from stimulation OF 
sciatic and vagus nerves (increase in polysem 
neurons, associated with the sciatic and vagus nef 
rising to 29 and 28, respectively). The атуй 
complex is viewed as modulating the excitation 
subcortical structures and as influencing the pro 
excitatory convergence at the cortical level. (15 ref.) 
D. London. a 
423. Schmidt, Robert F. & Weller, — 
Heidelberg, Inst. of Physiology, W. Germany) В 
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тск} 


Vol, 24(2), 207-218.— Studied the characteristics of 
sympathetic mass reflex responses recorded from the 
ed ae or cervical ғ nm qe trunk upon electrical 
Өү of unmyelinated somatic fibres (C-fibres) in 
ate cats and in 10 cats anesthetized with 
Ои The vagus and carotid sinus nerves were cut. 
At a repetition rate slower than '/, sec. A + C afferent 
volleys usually induced relfex discharges that were 
related to the A~ ыу only Ol wma ver AY m 
However, if pairs or short trains 
- reflex component а 
The C-reflex was cai 
ared if the jd ui. pee bie pocos 
е threshold of the unmyelinated fibres, but 
ed if. the A-fibre з) was blocked electrically, 
C-reflexes were indi 


The C-reflexes were not apprecial 


mammals. 
waking and both states of 
malian, Di 
blood 


fates became ii f. Neck muscle tonus was alwa: 
minimal during саи usually minimal 5 
Using electrical shocks 10 the chest, for 
eliciting behavioral arousal were lowest during woking 
and hi during PS. Based on 24-hr recordings, 
sleep time aver: 80.8% of total recording time, and 


indicate that the cortical projections to these areas are 
topographically organized: (a) the rostral visual cortex 


projects to the ventral portions of 
the lateral — ee fe to the rostral pretectal area, 


nd to the йо! һе зе) 
the caudal visual e Fani Ad - to СОМ фе 4 
ventral nucleus of the lateral geniculate body, 


to 
caudal pretectal area, and to the medial portions of 
superior colliculus; and (c) the visual 
projects to the caudal superior colliculus, 
rostral superior colliculus receives fibers from the more 
lateral visual cortex, (59 ref.) Journal summary. 


LESIONS 
427. Gildersieeve, Karl R. (U. Florida) The effects of 
on male 
cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, \9IO(Nov) 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3021 
. Whitsett, Johnson M, (U, nene ditior- 


Brain Lesions 


429. Durkovic, Russell G, (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Effects ot lesions of the mesencephalic tegmentum 


amypdala, anterior cingulate cortes, dorsomedial 
бира nucleos, hippocampus, septum, and 
nocleus Hippocampal cor- 
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‚ Extinction was impaired by both ablation of 
the forebrain and of the olfactory tracts. (15 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 

432. Fried, Р. A. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) Limbic system lesions in rats: Differential 
effects in an approach-avoidance task. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
74(3), 349-353, Tested 25 male albino Wistar rats with 
bilateral septal, dorsal hippocampal, or ventral hip- 

ampal lesions for their ability to change approach 
бк into avoidance behavior and vice versa. Lesions 
of the septal region impaired the ability of Ss to change 
approach responding into avoidance, but the dysfunction 
attenuated as the experiment progressed. Dorsal hip- 
pocampal lesions resulted in rapid development of 
approach behavior following avoidance training whereas 
ventral hippocampal lesions caused a slight deficit in 
avoidance performance. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

433. Grueninger, Walter E. (Stanford U.) The 
primate frontal cortex and allassostasis. Dissertation 
ne International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2307 


4M. Killackey, Herbert P. (Duke U.) The function of 
striate and temporal visual cortex in the tree shrew. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(0ct), Vol. 
3(4-B), 2313, 

435. Liebman, Jeff M. Mayer, David J. & 
Liebeskind, John С, (U, California, Los Angleles) 
Mesencephalic central gray lesions and fear-moti- 
vated behavior in rats. Brain Research, 1970, Vol. 230), 
353-370.—Examined. the effects of mesencephalic cen- 
tral gray (CG) matter lesions on the behavior of 
Sprague-Dawley rats. In Exp. I, the performance of 11 Ss 
with CG lesions including complete destruction of the 
ventrolateral edge, 11 Ss with CG lesions but only partial 
ventrolateral damage, and 14 sham-operated controls 
was compared in an operant, shock-food conflict task, Ss 
with complete ventrolateral destruction accepted more 
shocks and at a higher intensity than controls, while the 
group with partial destruction showed intermediate 
А In another test, the spontancous activity of 
for 2 min. following 


or near-complete ventrolateral CO 
and 6 sham-operated controls were tested in 
à step-through fanke avoidance task, The performance 
of the lesioned Ss was greatly impaired. When in 
the open field or on a high most controls but no 
lesioned Ss defecated. Lesioned Ss were sugnificantly 
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and monocular vision, no change was found 
preference with changes in visual input fol 
chiasmal section. Marked preference for using ih 
contralateral to the seeing eye was shown 
additional section of the corpus callosum with @й 
monocular vision, and abnormalities in the use 
hand ipsilateral to the open eye were 
comparison of the speed of retrieval of a mo 
was made between normal monkeys and those Wil 
chiasm sectioned and those with optic chiasmy 
callosum, and anterior commissure sectioned: 
binocular vision, only the "split-brain" Ss differed 
normal, being slower and more erratic in 
formance. These findings lead to a theory of gi 
of subcortical visuomotor linkages under the inl 
lateralized vision in the absence of the corpus call 
The repeated use of new visuomotor linkages di 
unused, tienes established linkages. The utili 
of intrahemispheric visuomotor links can d 
disrupt the simultaneous formation of the ај 
weaker interhemispheric linkages in the “spl 
animal.—R. Gunter. 
437. Manning, F. J., Gross, C. G., & Co 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. of Res , Wash 
D.C.) Partial reinforcement: Effects on visual 
ing after foveal prest 
sions. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), 
61-64.—Trained 10 immature monkeys 
mulatta) with bilateral ablations of inferotempon 
foveal prestriate cortex and 6 normal monkeys 
senes os visual discrimination tasks. On cach pre 
"А the Ss in each group were reinforced for al 
responses and '/; were reinforced for 25% of their 
responses, Both normal Ss and those with inferotemp 
lesions found the partial reinforcement condif 
significantly more difficult, but Ss with foveal p 
lesions did not, Results were related to 2-stage mod 
discrimination learning.—Journal absiract 
438. Maser, Jack D. (Temple U.) A delic 
response initiation and suppression on an o 
discrimination task by septally dam. rats. 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(0ct), Vol. Mi 
237-2318. 
439. Moss, Robert L. (Bristol U, Medical Se 
England) Modification of copulatory behavior 
female rat — olfactory bulb removal. 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971 
Vol. 7443), 374-383.—Found aspiration of the olfat 
bulbs to increase the lordosis-to-mount ratio WM 
sexually naive and experienced spayed hormone-ti 
and 14 normally cycling female Long-Evans 
whereas the controls (10 unilateral olfactory 
removal, 15 sham-operated, and 10 nonoperated 
played normal copulatory behavior. N 
difference was observed in the lordosis duration 
the bulbectomized and controls. In regular 
females, the vaginal estrous cycle was not altered 
operation. It is suggested that although olfaction ap 
to have no effect on the regulation of ovarian 
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450. Beideman, R. & Goldstein, Robert. 
(Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, Behavior Re- 
search, St. Louis, Mo.) Specificity of carbachol in the 
elicitation of . Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 20(5), 261-262.— Reports 2 studies in which 9 male 
albino rats with hypothalamic cannulae were injected 
with carbachol. All Ss exhibited drinking following 
injection. In the Ist study, this was demonstrated both 
prior to and following a series of test sessions, and in the 

ind study, at the end only. During the test sessions 
themselves, only food was available. Ss displayed no 
tendency to increase their food intake upon carbachol 
administration during the 16 test sessions. This was 
contrasted with the ease with which such shifts have been 
demonstrated with electrical stimulation and suggests a 
specificity of function that can be detected with chemical 
but not electrical stimulation.—Journal abstract. 

451. Codish, Stephen D. (Albany Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
Actinomycin D injected into hippocampus ot 
Chicks: Effects upon imprinting. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 95-96.—Reports an experi- 
mental method to test the effect of actinomycin D on a 

anent form of memory. Injections of actinomycin D 
in the hip mpus of chicks 30 min. after imprinting 
blocked the formation of memory of the imprinting 

nse when tested at 4 days of age, whereas injections 
| day after imprinting did not. Since the imprinting 
response is known to persist for months after its 
establishment at an early age, and because the lethal 
effects of the drug have prevented examination of 
memory retention over extended periods of time, this 
experimental design is advantageous in demonstrating 
that actinomycin D, an inhibitor of RNA synthesis, 
impairs formation of long-term memory.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

452. Duncan, Perry M. (U. Washington) Effect of 
temporary septal dysfunction on conditioning and 
performance of fear responses in rats. Journal of 
Cı ative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
74(3), 340-348.—Determined the effect of septal dys- 
function on fear conditioning apart from petformance 
effects such as response perseveration and decrement in 
freezing. 9 male Long-Evans rats were subjected to 
tone-shock pairings while in a state of temporary septal 
dysfunction resulting from injection of procaine into the 
septum via chronically implanted cannulae. 10 non- 
operated, 6 cannula-only, 8 saline-injected, and 6 
delayed procaine-injected Ss were controls. When tested 
for conditioned suppression in the normal state, Ss that 
had been conditioned immediately following procaine 
injection suppressed significantly less than did controls, 
indicating that дел dysfunction impaired conditioning. 
The deficit could be partially responsible for PEER A 
reported effects of septal damage on passive avoidance. 
Procaine injection also temporarily reduced freezing 
elicited by the CS, whereas electrolytic septal damage 
caused a permanent deficit in freezing behavior. —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

453. Holman, Richard B. (Purdue U.) Behavioral 
responses elicited by chemical stimulation of the 
primate thalamus. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
ere Vol. 31(4-B), 2310. 

454. Komissarov, I. V. & Talalaenko. A. N. (Donetsk 
Medical Inst, USSR) K analizu retseptivnykh 
struktur, uchastvuyushchikh v izmeneniyakh 
povedencheskikh reaktsii koshek, vyzvannykh 
katekholaminami i serotoninom. [On the analysis of 
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receptive structures participating in Changes | 
behaviorial reactions elicited by catecholamine 
serotonin.) Byulleren’ Eksperimental'noi Biologii 
tsiny, 1970($ер), Vol. 70(9), 42-45.—31 cats were Û 
study the receptive structures through whichis med 
the action of catecholamines 


serotonin, an 
antagonists, injected into the lateral ventricle, upo 
motor and autonomic components of behavioral 
tions. Noradrenaline, adrenaline, mesaton 
serotonin depressed motor activity. Isadrine did no 
a similar effect. Propranolol (/j-adrenolytic) 


phine did not alter, whereas d 


—an antagonist of catecholamine effects 
serotonin D-effects) and phentolamine (а-адгепо 
did shorten, the duration of the depressive effe 
noradrenaline, but not of serotonin. Morphine 
the serotonin-induced reaction, as seen not byi 
inhibition of motor activity, but by its excitation, 


was depressible by DET and LSD. It appears that 
inhibition, due to bioamines, is associated with actio 
the a-adreno- ог M-serotoninosensitive receptors) 
inversion of serotonin action is connected with 8l 
action on the D-serotoninosensitive structures Of 
brain. (English summary)—/. D London. | 

455. Lovett, D. & Singer, G. (Macquarie U, N 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) Ventricular п 
fication of drinking and eating behavior. Phys 
Behavior, 1971(Јап), Vol. 6(1), 23-26.—In an expe 
with 11 male Wistar rats, injections of carbachol in ; 
lateral cerebral ventricles of Ss increased water ШШ 
both satiated and deprived Ss and injection 
norepinephrine elicited eating. This is im conira 
earlier studies which have failed to elicit drinking W 
similar conditions and indicates that the ventricle ma 
least be partially involved in some of the beha 
changes observed after chemical stimulation of sp& 
neuroanatomical structures. In support of previous 
high doses of atropine reduced drinking, 8$ 
norepinephrine. The latency to drink to carbachol 
also investigated. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

456. Reinis, Stanislav. (York U., Downsview, On! 
Canada) Further study of the learning deficit 
duced by hydroxylamine. Physiology & Beha 
1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 31-34.—Trained 168 male 5 
albino mice in alimentary conditioning, light asso d 
with food pellet. Hydroxylamine injected intracrame 
from 4 hr. to 3 wk. after the end of trainee ser 
interfered with the retention of the learned = 
Hydroxylamine injected 4 wk. after the end of wed 
and later, was ineffective. In the 6th and 8th wk. e 
end of training, the forgetting appeared in all groups 
Ss. Retraining was possible in all groups. Lear 
another task, 1-trial learning situation, parallel wily 
testing series of sessions, was not affected by P" 
injection of hydroxylamine.—Journal abstract. 
457. Reinis, Stanislav. (Ghana Medical sed | 
Accra) Time-dependent learning deficit cause 
hydroxylamine. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov)s 5 
21(3), 179-180.—In an experiment with 840 Sd int 
mice, the effect of .5-M hydroxylamine inject 
cranially was studied on a passive-avoidance 4 
Hydroxylamine administered 24 hr. before the 4% 
sition trial or earlier had no effect on perfor X 
Hydroxylamine injected 2 hr. before the ac: wo 
impaired the performance of Ss tested 24, 48, 72 hr» 
wk. later. Hydroxylamine injected 1, 2, or 24 hr. & 
interfered with the performance of Ss. The 
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hydroxylamine was injected, the later the impairment of 
performance appeared. It is concluded that the effect of 
hydroxylamine is probably associated with the 
“mutagenic” action of the drug on activated DNA. 
—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


458. Beltt, Bruce M. (U. Wisconsin) Specificity of 
inhibitory mechanism controlling food intake during 
hypothalamic stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2296-2297. 

459. Clarke, Samuel & Trowill, Jay A. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) Sniffing and motivated behavior in the rat. 
Physiology & Behavior, 197\(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 49-52. 
—Investigated the effect, in 2 experiments, of rewarding 
brain stimulation on inspiration rate in 4 male Charles 
River rats, using a temporal conditioning and a fixed- 
interval lever-pressing procedure. In early temporal 
conditioning trials, ш frequency was most 
pronounced following brain stimulation. With con- 
ditióning, inspiration frequency became most pro- 
nounced preceding brain stimulation. Inspiration fre- 
quency in the sniffing range remained part of the 
unconditional response to rewarding brain stimulation 
throughout both experiments. In the fixed-interval 
procedure, inspiration frequency increased just prior to 
the Ist lever-press of an interval, and continued to 
increase until reinforcement was delivered. Results 
suggest that measurement of respiration/sniffing fre- 
quency may have relevance to classical conditioning 
interpretations of motivated behavior. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

460. Colavita, Francis B. & Szeligo, Frank. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Classical conditioning with brain stim- 
ulation at one site serving as both CS and US. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 41-44.—3 
adult healthy cats with chronic electrodes in the inferior 
colliculus received paired presentations of a weak (CS) 
and a strong (UCS) electrical stimulus delivered through 
the same electrode. After 140-200 such pairings, the 
weaker stimulus was able to elicit a close approximation 
to the unconditioned motor response elicited by the 
stronger stimulus. The response eventually elicited by the 
weaker stimulus was seen to extinguish following a series 
of presentations of the weaker stimulus alone. 2 addi- 
tional Ss receiving the same number of unpaired 
presentations of the weak and strong electrical stimuli, 
failed to acquire the tendency to make a motor 
movement in the presence of the weak stimulus. The 
weak electrical stimulus coming to evoke a response 
originally elicited only by a stronger stimulus is ex- 
plained on the basis of classical conditioning rather than 
pseudoconditioning or sensitization—Journal abstract. 

461. DeVietti, Terry L. & Larson, Raymond C 
(Central Washington State Coll.) ECS effects: Evi- 
dence supporting state-dependent learning in rats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 407-415.—Conducted 2 ex- 
periments to test specific predictions of the state- 
dependency hypothesis concerning the effects of ECS on 
learning. [45 male Long-Evans rats received a single 
fear-conditioning trial followed 24 hr. later by 1 of the 
following treatments: noncontingent footshock (NCFS), 
NCFS and ECS, or just ECS. Modification of fear 
conditioning by the various treatments was assessed by a 
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drink-latency measure 24 and 96 hr. posttreatment. Exp. 
I demonstrated “amnesia” during the 24-hr test and 
recovery of memory during the 96-hr test by NCFS-ECS 
Ss. Exp. II showed that extinction training presented 24 
hr. after NCFS-ECS treatment was not retained when 
testing occurred 96 hr. after this treatment. Results of 
both experiments clearly indicated that the combination 
of footshock and ECS can produce siate-dependent 
learning. These data indicate that experiments that have 
used procedures involving footshock followed closely by 
ECS to demonstrate the disruption of memory formation 
as a consequence of ECS are also subject to a state- 
dependency interpretation. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

462. Gibson, William E. (U. Utah) Effects of 
intracranial stimulation on the conditioned emo- 
tional response. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3021. 

463. Goldrich, Stanley С. & Stamm, John S. (Ohio 
State U., Lab. of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology) Electrical stimulation of inferotemporal and 
occipital cortex in monkeys: Effects on visual 
discrimination and spatial reversal performance. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 448-458.—Trained 4 stumptail 
monkeys with bilaterally implanted occipital and in- 
ferotemporal electrodes on pairs of pattern discrimi- 
nations. Acquisition rates were compared on blocks of 
testing trials preceded by EEG disturbances set off by 
electrical brain stimulation. Inferotemporal stimulation 
had little effect on performance. Slight transient deficits 
were found during overtraining with inferotemporal 
stimulation. In Exp. II Ss were trained on a series of 
spatial reversal tasks after inferotemporal stimulation 
and without stimulation. No significant behavioral 
deficits occurred under the former condition. The 
stimulation technique used was found to be an efficient 
method of studying the effect of electrocortical im- 
pairment on behavior.—Journal abstract. 

464. Haworth, John T. (U. Manchester, England) 
Conditioned emotional response phenomena and 
brain stimulation. British Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 97-103.—1Implanted electrodes 
into the septal region of 8 male albino rats and into the 
hypothalamic region in 8 other rats. After stabilizing for 
lever-pressing rates on a variable interval (VI) schedule 
for brain stimulation, 4 septal and 4 hypothalamic Ss 
were given the conditioning procedure for a CER while 
they could not obtain brain stimulation, and the other Ss 
were given the conditioning procedure while they were 
lever-pressing for brain stimulation. Manifestation of the 
CER was tested while Ss were bar-pressing for brain 
stimulation and it was found possible to condition a 
CER in all Ss. Exp. II using 4 hypothalamic Ss showed 
that the CER was still manifest on a faster VI schedule, 
the same as that used for the septal Ss. Exp. III using 4 
hypothalamic Ss showed that when the group was on a 
CRF schedule the CER was significantly attenuated 
even though it was later manifest on a VI schedule. 
Findings indicate that (a) the CER technique using brain 
stimulation reinforcement should prove useful for the 
study of the interaction between motivation and CERs, 
and (b) comparisons between different brain loci for 
CER phenomena should be based on parametric studies 
of schedule reinforcement and current intensity.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

465. Huston, Joseph P. (Tufts U.) Psychophysics of 
energizing and reinforcing stimulation of the brain. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2312. 

466. Kesner, Raymond P. (U. Utah) ECS as a 
punishing stimulus: Dependency on retrograde 
amnesia, duration of anterograde amnesia, and 
intensity of pain. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 398-406.—Tested 257 
hooded rats in a step-down apparatus for the devel- 
opment of fear as a result of repeated ECS treatments. 
Familiarization with the step-down apparatus prior to 
administration of ECS treatments or presentation of ECS 
treatments at an optimal step-down response-ECS delay 
interval facilitated development of fear. On the other 
hand, morphine, injected immediately after an ECS 
treatment or increasing the duration of the postictal 
depression phase which follows each ECS treatment, 
delayed the establishment of fear. Furthermore, fear did 
not develop if an aversive experience (footshock) was 
administered during the postictal depression phase. 
Results are interpreted as supporting a previously 
formulated model by К. P. Kesner, W. E. Gibson, and 
M. J. LeClair (see PA, Vol. 44:20197) which describes 
the mechanisms accounting for the development of 
ECS-induced fear.—Journal abstract. 

467. Kestenbaum, Richard S., Deutsch, J. A., & Coons, 
Edgar E. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Behavioral 
measurement of neural poststimulation excitability 
cycle: Pain cells in the brain of the rat. Science, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 167(3917), 393-396.—A new technique in 
which elicited behavior of the freely moving rat is used to 
measure the poststimulation excitability cycle of the 
central neurons mediating that behavior has been 
adapted from accepted methods of neurophysiology. A 
continuous train of pairs of brief pulses was delivered to 
pain systems in the midbrain of 18 male Sprague-Dawley 
rats. Rate of lever pressing to achieve 3-sec rests from 
this stimulation was measured as a function of the 
interval separating the pulses within pairs. Evidence for 
latent addition, absolute refractory period, temporal 
summation, and adaptation was demonstrated. Obtained 
relationships suggest that 3 sets of fibers may carry the 
aversive signal and that synaptic integration of pain in 
the brain may be related to Stevens' power law functions. 
(23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

468. King, Melvyn B. (Princeton U.) Some factors in 
the control of killing in the rat. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3027. 

469. Lidsky, Arnold. (Columbia U.) Retrograde 
amnesic effects of electrical stimulation of mouse 
brain in one trial passive avoidance learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2316. 

470. McIntyre, Dan С. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Amnesia for CER following amygdaloid 
elicited behavioural convulsions in intact and split- 
brain rats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2260. 

471. Mogenson, Gordon & Kaplinsky, Marilyn. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Brain self-stimu- 
lation and mechanisms of reinforcement. Learning & 
Motivation, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 186-198.—Rats re- 
ceiving electrical stimulation of the brain frequently 
display some form of species-typical behavior, such as 
drinking or feeding, as well as self-stimulation. The role 
of this response-elicitation effect in response-reinforce- 
ment during self-stimulation was investigated in an 
experiment with 11 male Wistar rats. Results indicate 
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that although response-reinforcement accompa 
stimulation, it is not essential for response-ri 
ment. Rather, the sensory feedback from el 
behavior may be another source of afferent input 
interacts with an integrative-control system for 
ological regulation to influence response reinfor 
(34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
472. Newman, John D. (U. Rochester) МІ 
regions relevant to auditory communication 
redwinged blackbird. Dissertation Abstracts Ih 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 1733. 
473. Pearl, Lynn M. (U. Miami) Generalizati 
ation: Relationship to differences 
intensities delivered to the rabbit's | 
geniculate. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2321. , 
474. Rose, James D. (Indiana U.) Change: 
evoked potentials and behavioral respon: 
trigeminal nerve shock due to septal lesions % 
stimulation in the rat. Dissertation Abstracts Inl 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2325-2326. 
475. Rosenthal, Myron. (Duke U.) The те 
response to direct stimulation of the intact cereb 
cortex and its modification by barbiturates. 
taon Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 3 
476. Siegel, Allan & Skog, Donald. (New Jers 
of Medicine & Dentistry, Newark, N.J.) Effe 
electrical stimulation of the septum upon 
behavior elicited from the hypothalamus in thi 
Brain Research, 1970, Vol. 23(3), 371-380.—Per 
an experiment to determine the role of the septal 
hypothalamically-produced attack, hissing, and es 
The principal effect of electrical stimulation of Хай 
regions of the septum in 28 cats that did not spo 
neously attack rats was to increase attack latencies 
contrast, electrical stimulation of the septal area} 
duced a tendency toward facilitation of hissing 
escape response. Results are interpreted in terms. 
specific inhibitory modulation by the septum upom 
lateral hypothalamus. (20 ref.)—Journal summary 
477. Swadlow, Harvey A. (U. Miami) Intergenicul 
transfer and intrageniculate frequency gene! 
tion of the classically conditioned eyeblink respo 
in the rabbit to electrical brain stimulation. Dis 
ranon Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31 
478. Van Dis, Huib & Larsson, Knut. (Nether 
Central Inst. for Brain Research, Amsterdam) Indi 
of sexual arousal in the castrated male Г 
intracranial stimulation. Physiology & Be 
1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 85-86.—Reports that electri 
in the medial preoptic area in 2 male Wistar rats 
a drastic increase in sexual activity. Stimulation 6 
castrated $ induced vigorous mounting behavior 
even a few intromissions, but no ejaculations 
abstract, 7 
479. Van Dis, Huib & Larsson, Knut. (Nethetl 
Central Inst. for Brain Research, Amsterdam) Sel 
discharge following intracranial electrical stim 
tion. Brain Research, 1970, Vol. 23(3), 381-386: 
plored various regions of the rat brain for the pi 
occurrence of seminal discharges produced by ¥ 
pulse frequencies of electrical stimulation. 
placements in 102 Wistar rats were aimed at the 
and lateral preoptic areas, lateral hypothalamus, 
gray, mammillary bodies, caudate nucleus, 
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pallidus, and occipital cortex. Seminal discharge was 
observed in 81% of all Ss in at least 1 of 6 tests following 
electrical stimulation, Frequencies of 60-100 cps were 
most effective in producing the response. Findings are 
compared to those from studies with the squirrel monkey 
and baboon.—Journal summary. 

480. Wyrwicka, Wanda & Chase, Michael H. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Projections 
from the buccal cavity to brain stem sites involved in 
feeding behavior. Experimental Neurology, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 27(3), 512-519.—Explored the possibility that 
afferent information from orogastric receptors plays a 
key role in the regulation of the activity of brainstem 
feeding centers, Electrical stimulation was applied to the 
inferior alveolar nerve of 15 immobilized adult cats. 
Short-latency evoked responses were recorded from the 
specific thalamic projection nucleus, ventralis 
posteromedialis. Potentials of longer latency were ob- 
served in mesencephalic and diencephalic regions which 
are involved in the regulation of feeding behavior. The 
extent to which afferent information from buccal 
receptors may influence brainstem sites involved in 
feeding behavior is discussed. (30 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

481. Young, A. Grant & Day, H. D. (Louisiana State 
U.) ECS effects following continuous and partial 
reinforcement training. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 131-132.— Trained 32 naive male 
albino rats to Mee for sucrose using a fr nt 
procedure. '/ the Ss were trained on a CRF schedule, 
and the other '/ were trained on a variable-ratio 
schedule (VR 2). Following acquisition, for '/, of Ss in 
each group, a leverpress produced footshock followed by 
ECS. For the remaining Ss, a leverpress produced 
footshock only. Results show that (a) suppression of the 
leverpress response due to footshock was reduced by the 
ECS, Ru of the acquisition reinforcement sched- 
ule; and (b) the VR-trained Ss that received ECS failed 
to show the partial reinforcement effect in extinction 
noted in previous studies.—Journal abstract. 
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482. Barcik, J. David. (Windham Coll.) ! 
afterdischarges and conditoned emotional 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 
297-299.—When footshock in a conditioned suppression 
task is followed by either local or generalized seizure, no 
suppression develops, The production of a localized 
Seizure produces the same performance decrement as 
does electroconvulsive shock. Results suggest that the 
hippocampus is involved in memory processing. 26 
chronically implanted male Wistar rats used previou: 
in passive avoidance served as Ss. (19 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

483. Bennett, Thomas L. & Gottfried, . (Col- 
orado State U.) رز‎ el ied theta and 
response inhibition. Elect Жее linical 
Neurophysiology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 292), 1 200.—To 
examine T. L. Bennett's hypothesis that theta activity 
may reflect the role of the hippocampus in onse 
inhibition, hippocampal activity was monitored while 6 
adult cats with ا‎ чү inted electrodes learned 
and were shifted from a CRF to a DRL schedule in an 
operant conditioning apparatus. If the hypothesis was 
true, it was predicted that theta activity would occur 
between correct responses as the S mastered the DRL 
task and hence improved in his ability to inhibit his 
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previously CRF response task, Results did not support 
the hypothesis. It was found that small amplitude, fast 
desynchronized activity dominated the hippocampal 
records throughout training. When theta activity oc- 
curred, it was always associated with orienting responses. 
The results cast doubt on W. R. Adey's hypothesis that 
the appearance of theta activity durin ing reflects 
the role of the hippocampus in decision making and 
memory consolidation. Also, the findings support E. 
Grastyán's contention that the main behavioral correlate 
of hippocampal theta activity during learning is the 
orienting response. (French summary)—Journal sum- 
mary. 
484. Borda, Robert P. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) The effect of altered drive states on 
the conti t negative variation (CNV) Іп rhesus 
monkeys. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophys- 
iology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 173-180.—Studied con- 
lingent negative variation (CNV) in 4 female rhesus 
monkeys using epidural and subcortical platinized- 
platinum electrodes and long-time constant, capacitor- 
coupled amplifiers. The study was designed to determine 
the effects of different levels of drive, as determined by 
normal diet or total deprivation of food, on the 
amplitude of the CNV in Ss trained to respond for a food 
reward. Recordings made over several mo. led to the 
following conclusions: (а) At least 2 independent 
negative slow potentials are present during the course of 
conditioning a task of this type; 1 is present over the 
frontal regions and the other over more central areas. 
The 2 potentials may sum to produce the CNV typically 
recorded at the scalp. (b) The central-dominant potential 
decreases in amplitude with overtraining, appearing most 
commonly after periods of food deprivation. The 
frontal-dominant potential reaches its maximal ampli- 
tude early in training and continues to be present as long 
as the S maintains a high level of performance. (c) The 
CNV is not related in any simple manner to drive. It is 
suggested that food ivation acts to increase the 
probability of S's detecting the cues and subsequent! 
making a correct response, and that the frontal- 
dominant potential may, therefore, be the electrical sign 
of activation of a basic mechanism of selective attention 
subserved by ym thalamocortical pathways. 
(French summary) (27 ref.) —Journal К 

485. Carson, G., Kado, Raymond T, & 
Angeles) Method (or recording loot pad impedence in 
Angeles) record 
"t der eres Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 77-80.—Measured the foot pad impedance of a 
freely moving mouse in a shock runway. Foot pad 
impedance measurement consisted of a constant current 
circuit for measuring impedance when the current was 
subthreshold and a constant voltage circuit for meas- 
uring impedance when the current was at an aversive 
level. Both of these circuits are diagramed and discussed. 
Foot pad impedance records obtained by this method 
are shown.—Journal abstract. 

486. C ‚ Jean M. & 
риса enter of — reed 

nera ychophysiology, Marseille, France) 
tions d'amplitude des réflexes mono: 
avant un mouvement volontaire. [Variations of the 
amplitude of monosynaptic reflexes before a voluntary 
movement.) Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 
65-69.—Changes in monosynaptic reflexes of triceps 
surae were tested in 7 male Ss during a voluntary 
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contraction of either the muscle involved in the test 
(extension of foot), or the antagonistic muscle (flexion of 
the foot), or a muscle not involved in the test (clenching 
the fist). When the foot was extended, the amplitude of 
the reflexes of triceps surae Ist showed a slight decrease 
between 500 and 100 msec. before the EMG of the 
contraction, followed by an increase which built up 
during the extension phase. A flexion of the foot, 
however, was preceded by a sustained diminution of the 
reflexes amplitude. Clenching the fist was accompanied 
by a rise in the excitability of the motoneurones of 
triceps surae. In every case, the changes in spinal 
excitability brought about by the voluntary motor 
command could be detected at least 100 msec. before the 
beginning of the EMG of the movement. (17 ref.) 
—English abstract. 

487. Delse, Frederick C. (Duke U.) Human vertex 
slow potential shifts during auditory judgments: 
Electrical signs of changes in set. Dissertation 
ади International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3018- 

19. 

488. Duda, John J. (U. Rochester) Electrotoposcopy 
of auditory cortex responses to acoustic stimulation 
in the lightly anesthetized squirrel monkey. Disser- 
dd Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 

489. Fields, H. L., Partridge, L. D., & Winter, D. L. 
(Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, Washington, 
D.C.) Somatic and visceral receptive field properties 
of fibers in ventral quadrant white matter of the cat 
spinal cord. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
33(6), 827-837.—Single fibers were recorded from in the 
ventral quadrant white matter of the spinal cord of the 
spinal cat. Widespread excitatory and inhibitory visceral 
and somatic input was found. Small amounts of 
barbiturate rd reduced the size of the excitatory 
somatic receptive fields but did not eliminate the 
response to. visceral stimulation. No significant differ- 
ences were found in the properties of those fibers which 
ascended to supraspinal structures and those that were 
classified as propriospinal.—G. Westheimer. 

490. Fowles, Don C. & Venables, P. H. (U. Iowa) The 
reduction of palmar skin potential by epidermal 
hydration. Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 254- 
261.—Simultaneous measurements of palmar skin po- 
tential (SP) at 4 levels of epidermal hydration in 10 male 
staff members and students yielded a difference of 35 
mV between the mean values for the least hydrated site 
(pretreated with polyethylene glycol) and the most 
hydrated site (pretreated with distilled water) during 
sweat gland activity. It was also demonstrated that there 
was a decline in SP during the Ist 15 min. of recording 
with aqueous electrolyte which can be attributed to the 
application of an electrolyte to the skin. Thus the 
hydration effect appears to be a large, uncontrolled 
source of variance which must be brought under control 
if physiologically meaningful results are to be obtained 
with SP measurements. The hydration effect may offer 
an alternative interpretation of data previously cited as 
Supporting the hypothesis that an epidermal membrane 
contributes to SP.—Journal abstract. 

491. Frost, James D. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) An automatic sleep analyzer. Elec- 
troencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Jul), 
Vol. 29(1), 88-92.—Describes a small, portable, special- 
purpose device which accomplishes automatic on-line 
evaluation and graphing of an S's sleep status. The 
instrument performs EEG analysis as an amplitude- 
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weighted, dominant-frequency meter to define 
awake through Stage 4 sleep, and also $ 
electrooculogram information to permit detection 
REM state.—Journal summary. E 
492. Gassel, M. Michael & Ott, Kenneth 
California, Medical School, San Francisco) Motoi 
excitability in man: A novel method of evalua 
modulation of tonic muscle activity. Electr 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(A; 
29(2), 190-195.—Describes a technique based omn 
observation that during tonic activity, motor 
discharge increased with facilitation of the rel 
decreased with inhibition of the reflex. A system 
developed for graphic recording of the modulatio 
EMG activity following a conditioning stimulus 
EMG is passed through an absolute-value rei 
circuit and then summed by computer whose sw 
triggered by the conditioning stimulus. An X-Y 
then made of the summed potentials (“modula 
curve”) representing the graph of activity ch 
following the conditioning stimulus. The modi 
curve resembled but did not reflect precisely ch 
central excitability recorded by the classical reco 
curve. The modulation curve is rapidly and € 
performed. It can be elicited from any muscle, flex 
extensor, and is not restricted to the few large mi 
with prominent stretch reflexes as is true in the 
technique. The method is especially adapted to the 
of the response characteristics of spontaneous acti 
clinical EMG. (French summary)—Journal_sumi 
493. Gavriskii, V. St. (Higher Inst. of P 
Culture, Sofia, Bulgaria) Vliyanie zvukovoi stimul 
na élektroretinogrammu cheloveka. [Influ: 
acoustic stimulation on the electroretinogram in 
Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(Sep), Vol. 5 
1215-1218.—28 19-25 yr. old Ss participated in à 
of the electroretinogram (ERG) changes which 
upon excitation of the optic nerve, simultaneous! 
excitation of other cortical centers, particulari 
auditory cortical center, evoked by the action OF 
acoustic stimulus. It is shown that acoustic stimulat 
influences several ERG parameters, probably thro 
inductive interaction between the auditory and Vi 
cortical centers. Data are treated in such a way 
mechanisms in ERG changes are viewed as involving 
functional state of 1 or another cortical center 
ref.)—J. D. London. 
494. Goblick, Thomas J. & Pfeiffer, Russel 
(Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, Lincoln Й 
Lexington) Time-domain measurements of coch 
nonlinearities using combination click stimull. 
nal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1969(Oct) 
46(4, Pt. 2), 924-938.— The interleaving peak struct 
poststimulus time (PST) histograms of low-fregi 
cochlear-nerve-fiber responses to acoustic clicks ОГО 
polarities implies that a cochlear neuron is excited A 
damped oscillatory waveform, referred to as @ f 
excitation function (CEF) that is '/,-wave rectified. М 
stimulus consisting of 2 closely spaced clicks, 
amplitude and delay of the 2nd click relative to 
click can be adjusted so that '/ cycle of the CEF 
the Ist click nulls or cancels a particular !/-cycle 
other CEF. A null produced in this manner 
detected from the PST histograms of responses 
particular fiber to both polarities of the cli 
stimulus. This nulling technique has been used to 
the responses of cochlear nerve fibers to combi 
click stimuli. Details of these measurements are 
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and the interpretation of the results leads to the 
consideration of 2 apparently different nonlinear phe- 
nomena. Results and the techniques used to obtain them 
provide a means by which certain constraints on the 
mechanisms of the peripheral auditory system can be 
evaluated.—Journal abstract. 

495. Goldstein, Sanders. (NASA, Electronics Re- 
search Center, Cambridge, Mass.) Phase coherence of 
the alpha rhythm duri photic peony. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 29(2), 127-136.—Examined the pre- to postblocked 
phase angle relationship of the photically blocked alpha 
she in light of a pacemaker model. The question is 
asked whether this pacemaker is in continuous operation 
during photic blocking even though, within this period, 
the detected alpha oscillation may vanish. Analysis of 
data shows Ist, a postblocked alpha rhythm coherence, 
and 2nd, a mean 0 phase angle between the postblocked 
and preblocked wave trains, 3 normal human Ss were 
used. Results are consistent with the idea of a basic 
pacemaking system, but because of conservation of 
phase information during the photic block, they are at 
variance with the concept that photically induced 
desynchronization must take place at the pacemaker 
level, The results are discussed further in terms of a 
visual information intake model used by K. Gaarder, R. 
Koresko, and W. Kropfl. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

496. Kirk, William E. (Ohio U.) Unconditioned 
response magnitude of the galvanic skin response 
in temporal conditioning and in habituation. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
2960-2961. 

497. Lentz, William E. (U. Utah) entation of 
the averaged electro-encephalic audi response 
in passive adults. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3054-3055, y. 

498. Lykken, David T. (U. Minnesota, Psychiatric 
Research Unit) Square-wave analysis of skin imped- 
ance. Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 262- 
275.— Describes a method for studying skin im nce 
phenomena, based on analysis of waveforms of current 
through the skin produced by square volta pulses. In 
several experiments, the method was used to provide 
data relevant to the choice of an appropriate equivalent 
circuit for skin. Removal of the stratum corneum 
eliminated the parallel resistive and capacitative ele- 
ments, and slightly reduced the series or “ohmic 
resistance. Durin; Heating the source of skin potential 
recovered before the other electrodermal parameters had 
returned to normal. The relationship of these parameters 
to electrode area, current density, and site temperature is 
discussed. It is argued that the capacitance of skin may 
not vary with the bm uency of the measuring current, in 
contrast to traditional views. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

499. Maltzman, Irving; Harris, Lance; Ingram, Eben, 
& Wolff, Craig. (U. California, Los Angeles) A primacy 
effect in the orienting reflex to lus prange: 
Journal of Experimental dou 1971(Feb), Vol. 
87(2), 202-206.—Recorded the GSR from 96 under- 
graduates, '/, of whom entered a dimly lit experimental 
room and '/ who entered a relatively brightly lit room. 
The room illumination then ي‎ and changed back 
repeatedly every 5, 10, or 30 sec., for different groups of 
Ss. The GSR measure of the orienting reflex evoked by 
the Ist kind of change was significantly larger than the 
orienting reflex evoked by the change back to the 
опаа The significant effect was obtained even in 
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the 30-sec group. The primacy effect in magnitude of the 
orienting reflex evoked by different stimulus changes 
occurred regardless of whether the initial change was an 
increase or a decrease in illumination, although the 
increase in illumination induced significantly larger 
GSRs than the decrease. It is suggested that this primacy 
effect may reflect the inhibitory influence 1 orienting 
reflex may have upon another induced by a subsequent 
stimulus change.—Journal abstract, 

500. Mandl, George. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Localization of visual patterns by neurons 
in cerebral cortex of the cat. Journal of Neurophys- 
iology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 33(6), 812-826.—Microelectrode 
recording from single cells in the visual cortex of the cat 
was carried out with targets containing straight dark- 
light borders which were rapidly "flicked" back and 
forth. Unit discharges were either increased or decreased, 
and responses could be obtained when the visual border 
was in several areas,—G. Westheimer. 

501. Martin, Randall B. & Dean, Sanford J. (Northern 
Illinois U.) Instrumental modification of GSR. 
Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 178-185.—Inves- 
Heated the effects of instructions, response-contingent 
shock, and the latency of the critical response on the 
GSR in 4 experiments with 109 undergraduates. Using a 
discrimination procedure, in which responding in the 
presence of | stimulus avoided shock while responding in 
the presence of another led to shock, it was found that 
relative to noninstructed, yoked-noncontingent condi- 
tions, instructed Ss responded at higher levels to the 
respond stimuli and at lower levels to inhibit stimuli, The 
effects of instructions appeared stronger than the effects 
of the shock contingencies, Only when the “contingent” 
GSR was of the “anticipatory” latency were differential 
effects obtained. No effects were observed in the absence 
of cognitive mediation.—Journal abstract. 

‚ Peregrin, J. & Svérák, J. (Charles U., Inst. of 
Physiology & Ориоке Clinic, Hradec Králové, 
Czechoslovakia) Relationship between the intensity of 
a light stimulus and the amplitude of the reaction in 
the electroretinogram in man. Physiologia 
Bohemoslovaca, 1968, Vol. 17(4), 337-342.—Studied the 
dependence of the potential values of the negative and 
positive components of the electroretinogram (ERG) in 
man on the intensity of photostimulation in the om of 
5 log и. The relationship between the intensity of light 
stimuli and the potential value of the ERG—intensity- 
reaction (I-R) curve—can be expressed mathema у 
by a logistic function, Mathematical calculations and a 
comparison with the I-R curve of congenital hemeralopia 
indicate that the positive component of the ERG consists 
of a superposition of photopic and scotopic wave at 
higher intensities. The time values of implicit times of 
both the negative and positive components of the ERG 
within the range of light stimuli used are given. (Russian 
summary)—Journal summary. 

503. Pfeiffer, Russell Н. & Molnar, Charles Е, 
(Washington U.) Cochlear nerve fiber — 
patterns: Relationship to the cochlear microphonic. 
Science, 1970(Mar), Vol. 167(3925), 1614-1616.—In an 
experiment with adult cats, Fourier analysis of discharge 
patterns in response to sinusoidal acoustic stimulation 
provided a consistent and repeatable measure of re- 
sponse phase and amplitude. The variation of the 
fundamental and harmonic components of the patterns 
as stimulus parameters were changed was strikingly 
similar to that of cochlear microphonics. Results were 
significantly different for single fibers with different 
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characteristic frequencies; variations paralleled those of 
microphonics recorded from different cochlear turns. 
—Journal abstract. 

504. Saunders, James C. & Rhyne, Robert L. 
(Princeton U., Auditory Research Lab.) Cochlear 
nucleus activity and temporary threshold shift in cat. 
Brain Research, 1970, Vol. 24(2), 339-342.— Investigated 
the neurophysiological correlates of temporary threshold 
shift ( ) in 5 cats. Arbitrarily chosen levels of the 
frequency following response (FFR) were considered "at 
à variety of pure tone frequencies before and after 
exposure to intense noise.” Each S was tested twice 
under sodium pentobarbital. Results show (a) "an 
inverse relationship between pre-exposure sensitivity and 
ролше TTS changes,” and (b) “recovery func- 
tions all tended to be somewhat linear in the logarithm of 
time.” It is concluded that FFR was effected by the 
exposure to intense noise, and that the noise effects were 
temporary in nature and exhibited a recovery course 
similar to that previously reported in the cat and man. It 
is suggested that simultaneous recordings from the CN 
and other sites in the peripheral auditory system could be 
used to develop techniques for establishing neural 
correlates.—S. Knapp. 

505. Simon, Eleanor B. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Learning and recall of paired-associates and the 
orienting reflex. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2328-2329. 

506. Snider, Irving J. & B Albert S. (U. 
Chicago) The effect of GSR confirmed perception of 
bisensory input on immediate verbal memory. Psy- 
chophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 169-177.—Followin 
adaptation, 18 undergraduates learned visually presente 
paired associate (PA) word lists, while distracting verbal 
material was read aloud to them. Skin resistance was 
recorded. Ss who received auditory interference, con- 
taining words present in the PA task, made fewer errors 
than controls. An objective scoring method showed that 
GSR peaks following the onset of relevant words in the 
interference were more frequent than those following 
control words, confirming Ss’ verbal reports of percep- 
tion of and attention to relevant stimuli. The improved 
learning seemed to be a direct result of the bimodal 
input.—Journal abstract. 

507. Sumitomo, I., Iwama, K., & Arikuni, T. (Osaka 
U., Medical School, Japan) A relation between visual 
field representation of rat lateral geniculate cells 
and conduction velocities of optic nerve fibers 
innervating them. Brain Research, 1970, Vol. 24(2), 
333-335.—Conducted experiments to (a) locate “the 
receptive fields of cells of the rat's lateral geniculate body 
(LGB),” and (b) determine “the conduction velocities of 
optic nerve fibers innervating these cells (peripheral 
conduction velocities of LGB cells) . . . from the response 
latencies to electrical stimulation of the optic nerve.” 
Results indicate that “the more centrally situated the 
receptive fields in the visual field, the slower the 
peripheral conduction velocities.”—S. Knapp. 

08. Umemoto, Mamoru; Murai, Yukiko; Kodama, 
Misako, & Kido, Ryonosuke. (Shionogi Research Lab., 
Osaka, Japan) Neuronal discharge patterns in con- 
ditioned emotional response. Brain Research, 1970, 
Vol. 24(2), 347-351.—Conditioned 35 cats in auditory 
discrimination using a differential stimulus tone and a 
CS tone followed by a shock. Stable recordings of single 
spike potentials during overt behavior were obtained 
from chronically implanted electrodes in various areas of 
the brain. Results indicate that in a CER, “single 
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neurons in the brain react to the conditioned stim 
consistently and with specific firing patterns,” 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 

509. Waterland, Joan C. (U. Wisconsin) 
harmonies of movement recorded elec! 
myographically. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Di 
Vol. 31(3), 1001-1002.—Emphasizes the "rhythm 
movement by using musical notations that highlight? 
differences between a skilled performer and a no 
doing the same activity. EMGs are presented 
gymnasts.—Journal abstract. 

510. Wilson, Glenn F. & Lindsley, Donald B. | 
California, Los Angeles) Detachable lead holder 
human subjects. Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. Y 
281-282.—Describes a simple electrode lead holder 
junction box which can remain attached to an S when 
leaves the experimental room for rest periods during 
recording sessions. The holder connects by | multipn 
plug to the terminal board or lead-in cable. It can 
secured to the S by “a paper clamp attached to cloth 
and connected to the holder by a short length of hed 
jeweler's chain.... Electrode lead wires with tf 
plug-in tips remain connected to the jacks of the hd 
throughout the experiment; only the multipin ph 
disconnected when the $ is removed from the record 
situation."—P. McMillan. 

511. Woody, Charles D., Vassilevsky, Nikolai 
Engel, Jerome. (National Inst. of Health, Lab. of Net 
Control, Bethesda, Md.) Conditioned eye blink: 
activity at coronal precruciate cortex of the 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 33 
851-864.—Unit activity was recorded in single cell 
the coronal-precruciate cortex of cats who were ell 
naive, conditioned to blink, or whose conditioning: 
blink had been extinguished. The cells were grou] 
according to whether stimulation by means of Ù 
microelectrode produced a detectable EMG response 
the orbicularis oculi muscle or not. Cells in the fom 
category had higher thresholds to stimulation Im 
naive group than in the conditioned and exting 
groups. The unit activity preceded the conditione 
by the appropriate interval.—G. Westheimer. 

512. Yaremko, R. M., Blair, Marjorie W., & Le 
Bruce T. (San Diego State Coll.) The orienting ref 
changes in a conceptual stimulus dimension. 
chonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2),, 
116.—Recorded the GSR component of the orient 
reflex for 4 groups of 12 undergraduates each. Ss v 
given 10 habituation trials to black on white nume 
stimuli presented in seriatum. On Trial 11 an % 
of-sequence test stimulus (TS) was delivered and V 
followed by 1 additional in-sequence number. The 
was either +1 or +11 places out of sequence. ^.» 
found that GSR magnitude to the TS was primarily 
function of the amount of disparity eed by the ; 
irrespective of the direction of that disparity. = 
habituation to the subsequent in-sequence stimulus V 
not, however, clearly present. Results are related to d 
Sokolov's neuronal model of habituation and to prev! 
research.—Journal abstract. 
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513. Andreeva, V. N., Kratkin, Yu. С. & Кис 

Sh. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad, n 

Vilyanie dlitel'nosti zvukovykh signalov ^ 

analizatornuyu deyatel'nosti mozga. [Influence 

duration of acoustic signals on cerebral am 
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activity.] Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
56(9), 1193-1207.—Used 5 cats, with electrodes im-- 
planted in the auditory and sensorimotor cortex, the 
mesencephalic reticular formation at the superior 
collicular level, and a number of the thalamic nuclei, in a 
study of changes in the EEG and behavioral reactions 
resulting from progressive shortening of time of signal 

action from 3-.015 sec. Diminution of acoustic duration 

to .5-1 sec. had no effect on behavior, but raised the 

degree of tonic activation in the spontaneous EEG and 

prolonged cerebral electrical reactions to positive and 

finely differentiated stimuli. Signals of the order of .1—2 

sec. intensified EEG changes. Disturbances appeared in 

the effector responses: (a) prolonged afterinhibition; and 

(b) individual disruptions of fine differentiations, 

restorable by training. Duration of the order of .015-.030 

Sec. was extremal, resulting in (a) attainment of the 

highest level of tonic activation in the spontaneous EEG; 

(b) persistent desynchronization in response to all 

acoustic stimuli, even the grossly differentiated; and (c) 

disorganization of CR activity. Some animals maintained 

fine differentiation of signals of such duration, but only 

for the beginning of the experimental session; most 

retained the ability to respond only to gross differen- 

tiation; and all exhibited deep afterinhibition and 

incorrect reactions to negative stimuli. Continuation of 

experiments with sounds of extremal duration led to 

signs of neurosis along with trophic disturbances (bald 

spots, eczema). (English summary) (34 теѓ.)—/. D. 

London. 

514. Bostock, H. & Jarvis, M. J. (University Coll., 
London, England) Changes in the form of the 
cerebral evoked response related to the speed of 
simple reaction time. E/ectroencephalography & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 137-145.—Stud- 
ied the relationship between simple auditory RT and 
form of the cerebral evoked potential in an experiment 
with 18 normal 19-28 yr. old Ss. Stimuli were presented 
in a fixed relationship to the S's cardiac cycle, and data 
were analyzed separately in terms of (a) phase of cardiac 
Cycle at which the stimulus was presented, (b) speed of 
RT, and (c) time in the experiment. The amplitude and 
latency of a wave of around 250-msec latency (N;) were 
found to relate very strongly, both within and across Ss, 
to the speed of RT. Amplitudes of earlier components, 
while also related to RT, were equally or more associated 
with time in the experiment. The N, component was 
interpreted as an index of the moment-to-moment level 
of arousal. Neither the form of the evoked response nor 
the speed of RT was related to the phase of the cardiac 
Cycle at which the stimulus was presented. (French 
summary)—Journal summary. 

515. Childers, Donald G. & Perry, Nathan W. (U. 
Florida, Visual Sciences Lab.) Alpha-like activity in 
vision. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 25(1), 1-20.—At- 
tempts to relate and integrate the diverse findings from 
experiments covering the spectrum of psychophysical, 
EEG, visual evoked response, electroretinogram, gan- 
glion cell response, and lateral geniculate body response, 
focusing upon responses evoked by visual stimuli. The 
relationship of the resonance and after-discharge phe- 
nomena to classical alpha rhythm and alpha-like activity 
is discussed. Various models and theoretical consid- 
erations advanced in the literature to explain these 
findings are considered. (101 ref.)—Journal summary. 

516. Denisova, Z. V. & Logunoya, G. I. (Inst. of 
Evolutionary Physiology & Biochemistry, Moscow, 
USSR) Ob EEG-komponente igrovogo povedeniya 
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rebenka. [On the EEG component of play behavior in 
the child.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1970, Vol. 
195(1), 246-248.—Parieto-occipital EEG recordings were 
obtained from 3-7 yr. old Ss while Ss were engaged in 
the manipulation of toys. Changes occurred in the mean 
asymmetry level of EEG phases when Ss were presented 
with a new toy or as they discovered novel aspects of the 
toy (as evidenced by verbalizations). In the younger Ss, 
EEG changes typically took the form of “peaking” in the 
average asymmetry curve. With increasing age, peaking 
was replaced by a relative flattening on the EEG curve 
when novel aspects of the environment were discovered. 

Such flattening is also found in the adult. Behavioral 

data indicate that EEG changes occur not as a result of 

manipulatory activity as such but as a result of sensory 

processes, and may be present in completely immobile 

Ss.—L. Zusne. 

517. Donchin, E. & Smith, D. В. (U. Illinois) The 
contingent negative variation and the late positive 
wave of the average evoked potential. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 29(2), 201-203.—Stimuli that are task relevant elicit 
an averaged evoked potential (AEP) that shows an 
enhanced positive component (P300) with a peak latency 
between 200-300 msec. The contingent negative varia- 
tion (CNV) usually terminates with a positive wave with 
a latency of approximately 300 msec. The possibility that 
these 2 phenomena are related was investigated. The 
data indicate that when conditions are appropriate, both 
the CNV and P300 can be obtained in the same 
experimental situation, and their relationship should be 
further elucidated. 10 Ss were used. (Frenci summary) 
—Journal summary. 

518. Eason, Robert G., White, Carroll T., & Bartlett, 
Neil. (U. North Carolina, Greensboro) Effects of 
checkerboard pattern stimulation on evoked cortical 
responses in relation to check size and visual field. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 113-115. 
—Studied cortical evoked responses to checkerboard 
stimulation as a function of check size and visual field. 
Stimuli were presented to the upper, central, and lower 

arts of the retina of 5 Ss. Regardless of check size, 
argest potentials were obtained to lower-field stimu- 
lation; central-field stimulation yielded intermediate 
responses; and upper-field stimulation produced the 
smallest responses. Maximal responses were obtained to 
intermediate check sizes during lower-field stimulation 
and to the smallest checks during upper-field stimu- 
lation. Results suggest that the cortical visual system is 
more responsive to patterned stimuli appearing in the 
lower viewing field than in the upper, but that the system 
may be relatively more sensitive to smaller objects 
appearing in the upper field—Journal abstract. 

519. Feeney, Dennis M. (U. New Mexico) Evoked 
responses and background unit activity during 
appetitive conditioning in dogs. Physiology & Behav- 
ior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 9-15.—In experiments with 9 
mongrel dogs, the late components of both the auditory 
cortex response to stimulation of the medial geniculate 
and the visual cortex responses to stimulation of the 
optic radiations were enhanced at the onset of a CS for 
food reward and depressed later in the trial, just prior to 
food delivery. Tonic multiple unit activity from the optic 
radiations was also enhanced following CS onset and 
declined to a level below control prior to food delivery. 
The multiple unit activity from the medial geniculate 
showed a similar enhancement following CS onset. CS 
onset evoked a behavioral orienting reflex (OR) as does 
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stimulation of the mesencephalic reticular formation or 
presentation of novel stimuli. Since these procedures as 
well as avoidance conditioning produce similar effects on 
these evoked responses, it is concluded that processes not 
specific to a single motivational state, e.g., arousal or 
attention, are operating during the conditioning trial to 
bring about modulation of the excitability of the central 
auditory and visual pathways. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

520. Gerbrandt, L. K., Spinelli, D. N., & Pribram, K. 
H. (Stanford U., Medical School, Lab. of Neuro- 

ychology) The interaction of visual attention and 
temporal cortex stimulation on electrical activity 
evoked in the striate cortex. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 146- 
155.—Describes 4 experiments with 6 adolescent rhesus 
monkeys, 2 of them naive, directed at finding an index of 
the activity of the inferotemporal (IT) cortex on the 
visual system. In Exp. I, electrical stimulation of the IT 
cortex failed to alter recovery functions in the striate 
cortex of 4 Ss. This result was different from that 
reported in an earlier experiment, but comparison of the 
initial recovery functions obtained in the 2 experiments 
allowed the discrepancy to be attributed to differences in 
the attentional state of the Ss. This suggestion was tested 
by developing, in Exp. II, a reliable measure of state in 
the visual system, a measure responsive to environmental 
variables inducing attention. This measure was used in 
Exp. III to select and classify recovery cycles on the basis 
of the state of the visual system. Only when the attentive 
State was present were the recovery cycles similar to 
those recorded in Exp. I. Finally, the measure, a 
potential evoked in the striate cortex by geniculate 
stimulation, was shown to be sensitive to IT stimulation 
only when Ss were in an inattentive state. (French 
summary) (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 

521. Globus, Gordon G. (U. California, Irvine) 
Quantification of the REM sleep cycle as a rhythm. 
Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 248-253.—At- 
tempted to develop an objective quantitative method for 
representing the temporal organization of sleep in terms 
of the period and rhythmicity of REM sleep occurrences. 
Data on normative human sleep, already scored for stage 
REM and not stage REM, were subjected to a "binary 
autocorrelation." The mean period over 92 nights of 
sleep for 10 yo adult Ss was 101.5 min. and quite 
stable. Data is also presented on variability of the 
rhythm in terms of an index of rhythmicity. Measures of 
temporal organization may prove to be as significant for 
sleep research as amount of the various sleep stages. 
—Journal abstract. 

522. Lenhardt, Martin L. (Florida State U.) Effects of 
frequency transitions on auditory averaged evoked 
response. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2780. 

523. Maffei, L. & Campbell, F. W. (National Research 
Council, Lab. of Neurophysiology, Pisa, Italy) Neu- 
rophysiological localization of the vertical and 
horizontal visual coordinates in man. Science, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 167(3917), 386-387.—Reports that the 
amplitude of the potential evoked by a moving grating, 
recorded from the occipital scalp, is less when it is 
oblique compared with vertical and horizontal. This 
inequality is not found by recording the electroretinogram 
(ERG). Thus, orientational effects must arise between 
the site of origin of the ERG and the evoked cortical 
response.—Journal abstract. 
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524. Numoto, Mitsuo. (U. Vermont, Medical School), 
Evoked potential averager made up from laboratory. 
instruments. Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. W) 
276-278.—Describes an analog averager which аса 
mulates the signals as density changes on photographig 
film since the signals modulate the brightness of multi 
oscilloscopic tracings. The final averaged response is) 
graphically reproduced by а simple photoele 
densitometer made up from oscilloscopes and û | 
phototube.—Journal abstract. 

525. Roeser, Ross J. & Price, Lloyd L. (Florida State” 
U.) Effects of habituation on the auditory evo 
response. Journal of Auditory Research, 1969(Oct), Vol, 
9(4), 306-313.—The effects of habituation were deter 
mined by recording auditory evoked potentials from thé 
intact scalp of 6 normal-hearing Ss for 3 experimenta 
conditions, 1 requiring S to attend to the stimuli by 
counting each presentation. The 2 remaining conditions 
did not control vigilance, but signal presentation wis 
varied. Each test session lasted a minimum of 2 МЛ 
Complete habituation was not observed for any of the) 
conditions. There was, however, an observable decreas 
in response amplitude during the initial 30 min. of tes! 
for all 3 conditions. Following the initial decreas 
amplitude measures remained relatively constant, Ж 
significant difference in evoked response parameters 
noted as a result of S state.—J/ournal summary. 

526. Rose, Darrell E., Teter, Darre, & Curtiss, 
(Mayo Clinic, ENT Section, Rochester, Minn.) E! 
of stimulus duration on the averaged acoustic: 
evoked human cortical response. Journal of Audit 
Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 335-337.—10 уо 
adults at 0 sensation level (SL) above voluntary 2] 
old, and 12 тоге at 20- and 40-db SL, were used 
examine the effects of stimulus duration (30-300 ( 
on the amplitude and latency of the component voltage 
of the averaged acoustically evoked response ( 
from the vertex. Duration did not affect the amplitude of 
latency at 20- and 40-db SL. However, energy inte 
tion existed at or near 0-db SL. Thus, it is suggested 
AERs could perhaps best be elicited with a stimuli 
duration of not less than 200 msec.—Journal sumi 

527. Roth, Walton T., Kopell, Bert S., & | 
Peter E. (St. Elizabeth's Hosp., Div. of Special Me 
Health Research, Washington, D.C.) The effect € 
attention on the average evoked response to spec” 
sounds. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophjs 
iology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 38-46.—Studied the average 
evoked response to prerecorded sentences and mond 
syllables in 10 undergraduates. EEG recordings Wi 
electrodes at the vertex and left ear were aventi | 
the use of trigger pulses generated synchronously at 
onset of each syllable. 2 tasks were presented. In the a 
Ss were asked to listen to or to ignore certain senten 
on which they were later tested for recall. In the 1 | 
they heard a list of monosyllables from which they Wé 
to distinguish nonsense from meaningful words. 
crucial factor in the size of the response may have | 
the duration of the silence between stimuli, since the S 
syllable of each sentence was separated from the еп 
the previous sentence by a 3.5-sec pause, whereas 
of the syllables were separated only by the much "i 
pauses of continuous speech. Attention and nonattem 
conditions produced differences in the wave forms © 
were shown by a discrimination index based on mU 
cross-correlations between wave forms to be signi® 
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at the .01 level. These differences were idiosyncratic to 
the individual S, usually appearing in the N,-P, region. 
Sense and nonsense words could not be distinguished by 
this discrimination index. (French summary)—Journal 
summary. 

528. Schenkenberg, Thomas. (U. Utah) Visual, 
auditory, and somatosensory evoked responses of 
normal subjects from childhood to senescence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 3007. 

529. Shucard, David W., Horn, John L., & Metcalf, 
David. (Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San 
Francisco, Calif.) An objective procedure for the hand 
scoring of scalp average evoked potentials. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 5-7.—Describes a method for identifying and 
scoring average evoked response (AER) components. 
The method uses background EEG activity as a guide for 
visual identification of AER components. This proce- 
dure provides an advantage in objectivity and precision 
over most other methods, thus producing an increase in 
reliability and greater likelihood for interlaboratory 
agreement in experiments employing measures based 
upon the AER components.—Journal abstract. 

530. Soliman, Salah M. (Jefferson Medical Coll.) The 
auditory evoked response of mice with different 
brain weights. Journal of Auditory Research, 1969(Oct), 
Vol. 9(4), 338-351.—Studied the auditory frequency 
sensitivity of 3 strains of laboratory mice with different 
brain weights using the auditory evoked response (AER) 
from the scalp. This method agreed with уура 
findings using the unconditioned GSR to map the range 
of frequency sensitivity of the 3 strains of mice, but 
disagreed as to the most sensitive frequency for 2 streins: 
the BALB/cj and MA/j. The AER from unanesthetized 
Ss consisted of a quick negative peak at a latency of 
13-17 msec., followed by a positive peak at 30-40 msec., 
which sometimes was separable into 2 peaks only in the 
BALB/cj and MA/j strains, followed in turn by a 
negative peak at 65-95 msec. These 3 peaks were 
consistent in the 3 strains. Most of the BALB/cj and 
MA/j showed 2 further peaks at around 166 and 310 
msec., respectively. Latencies of the various components 
were basically the same in the 3 strains, but were 3 times 
longer than those obtained by Ralls from mice with 
electrodes in the posterior colliculus. The amplitudes of 
the AERs from the BALB/cj and MA/j strains were 
larger than those from the C57BR/cdj. (15 ref.)—Journal 
summary. À 3 

531. Storm, William F. (U. Missouri, Columbia) 
Vigilance, habituation, and the cortical evoked 
response. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3036-3037. 

532. Woody, Charles D. (National Inst. of Health, 
Lab. of Neural Control, Bethesda, Md.) Conditioned 
eye blink: Gross potential activity at coronal- 
precruciate cortex of the cat. Journal of Neurophys- 
iology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 33(6), 838-850.—Evoked poten- 
tials were recorded from the coronal-precruciate cortex 
of cats and the averages were compared in various states 
involving conditioning of blinks to a click. By comparing 
naive, conditioned, and extinguished states it was 
demonstrated that the evoked potentials in this area 
reflect activity related to production of the conditioned 
blink. Responses had a 13-msec latency, were of 
distinctive waveshape, and were in locations at which 
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motor representation of the eye blink was found by 
electrical stimulation.—G. Westheimer. 
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533. Battersby, William S. & Sturr, Joseph F. (Queens 
Coll, City U. New York) (Journal abstract) Neural 
limitations of visual excitability: IX. Monocular and 
interocular changes of sensitivity during flicker 
stimulation. Journal of the Optical Society of America, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 60(1), 121-126.—Studied changes of 
threshold luminance for a test flash (FJ) as a function of 
temporal displacement between 2 conditioning flashes 
(F,1 and F,2) viewed with either the tested eye 
(monocular stimulation) or the homologous retinal 
location in the opposite eye (interocular stimulation) of 2 
Os. Under both conditions, the threshhold was elevated 
most near the beginning of F,l, fell to a minimum 
between flashes, and rose again to a secondary maximum 
near the beginning of Е,2. The form of this function 
changed dramatically as the F,1—F,2 interval decreased, 
the greatest effect being obtained with interocular 
stimulation. When a train of conditioning flashes 
(F.I-F,5) at or near fusion frequency was utilized, 
temporal oscillations of threshold luminance were 
detectable with monocular but not with interocular 
stimulation. 

534. Cervetto, L., Fiorentini, A., & Maffei, L. (Lab. di 
Neurofisiologia del C.N.R., Pisa, Italy) Dynamic inter- 
actions in the retinal receptive fields and perceptual 
correlates. Archives Italiennes de Biologie, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 108(3), 485-497.—In electrophysiological studies 
with cats, ganglion cell response was measured when the 
center and periphery of the receptive field were illu- 
minated by lights which were sinusoidally modulated 
either separately or simultaneously. The phase of the 
response depended upon the relative amplitude of the 2 
lights. These results were duplicated in psychophysical 
studies with 2 human Ss, suggesting that "the dynamics 
of spatial interactions at all levels of the visual system are 
similar to those observed in the retinal ganglion 
cells."—W. A. Wilson. 

535. Dill, John C. (California Inst. of sre A 
computer-aided investigation of motion detection 
units in the fly. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2239. 

536. Franzén, Ove. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Inter- 
relations of psychophysics and neurophysiology in 
the study of the somatosensory system. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2500- 
2501. 

537. Galosy, Richard A. & Lippman, Louis G. (Hostos 
Community Coll., Bronx, N.Y.) Gerbil's pinnae move- 
ment as related to stimulus frequency and intensity. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 309-310. 
—Reports pinnae responses to onset of tones, which 
ranged in frequency from .5-10 kHz. and in intensity 
from 51-101 db. The quality and frequency of these 
responses varied directly with intensity, but were not 
systematically related to frequency. The extent to which 
these responses index auditory sensitivity or serve a 
protective function is considered.—Journal abstract. 

538. Metz, Joseph W. (Kansas State U.) Integration 
of responses between different types of cones and 
between rods and cones. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2319. 

539. Pfaffmann, Carl. ((Ed.)) Olfaction and taste: 
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Proceedings of the Third International Symposium. 
New York, N.Y.: Rockefeller U. Press, 1969. xvi, 648 p. 

540. Ross, Strange. (U. Copenhagen, Psychological 
Lab, Denmark) Neural excitation and sustained 
sinusoidal acoustic stimulation. Scandinavian Journal 
of Psychology, 1970, Vol. 11(4), 220-236.—On the basis 
of equal-loudness contours expressed in terms of volume 
velocity of cochlear fluid, a theory is developed for equal 
loudness at high levels of stimulation. At these levels the 
theory assumes number of active nerve fibers to be 
рурии to volume velocity of cochlear fluid, and 
iring rate of fibers to be limited by the refractory period. 
Analysis of a set of threshold data seems to confirm 
these assumptions, and is in disagreement with the 
theory of power summation at the absolute threshold. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

541. Shostak, V. I. (Kirov War-Medical Academy, 
Leningrad, USSR) К voprosu o funktsional'noi 
podvizhnosti zritel'nogo analizatora. [On the func- 
tional lability of the visual analyzer.] Fiziologicheskii 
Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(Sep), Vol. 56(9), 1310-1312.—Em- 
ployed 7 20-27 yr. old males in a comparative study of 
the various indices of functional lability of the visual 
analyzer as a function of duration and intensity of the 
electrical impulse employed. The indices fall in value 
with prolongation of the stimulus and diminution of its 
intensity. The properties of critical frequency and critical 
interval of discreteness are presented and discussed. 
Representative data are given in graphic form. (English 
summa 1, D. London. 

542. Trevitio, Daniel L. (U. Texas) Visual responses 
to color in crustaceans. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2249. 
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543. Curtis, George & Fogel, Max. (Eastern Penn- 
sylvania Psychiatric Inst., Philadelphia) Creatinine 
excretion: Diurnal variation and variability of whole 
and part-day measures: A methodologic issue in 
psychoendocrine research. Psychosomatic Medicine, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 32(4), 337-350.—The variability of 
creatinine excretion in 4-, 8-, and 24-hr urine samples 
was determined in 12 Ss. The evidence accumulated 
shows that creatinine excretion was much less stable than 
is often assumed. Some Ss were stable excretors as 
assessed w sequential 24-hr excretion rates, but very few 
were stable as assessed by sequential rates over periods 
of less than 24 hr. Not all within-day variability was 
random. Significant or highly significant diurnal vari- 
ations were found in 7 of 12 Ss in the present study. (31 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

У Takeo. (Kyoto U., Faculty of Medicine, 
Japan) [Оп the biochemical theory of learning.] Japanese 
Psychological Review, 1969(May), Vol. 12(1), 18-29. 
—Reviewed recent progress in biochemical research on 
learning. Hydén and Egyhazi reported that when a rat 
was trained to climb wire, the unclear RNA in Deiter's 
neuron cell increased and it’s base composition changed. 
Similar results were obtained in cortical neuron cell 
when the dexterity of the left and right side of an S was 
transferred. From these findings, it is suggested that 
specific RNA might be produced in the brain during 
learning. Jacobson attempted to transfer learning 
through injection of RNA which was extracted from the 
brain of a trained rat, the untrained S could perform the 
Skinner box experiment without prior training. Several 
research groups tried to observe the effects of metabolic 
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inhibitors on learning. According to Agranoff, int 
cranial injection of puromycin could erase the CR of 
goldfish, while Flexner reported that the direct injection 
of puromycin into the temporal cortex of trained 
could erase the short-term memory.—Journal abs; 
545, DiCara, Leo V. & Stone, Eric A. (Rockefeller U, 
New York, N.Y.) Effect of instrumental hea 
training on rat cardiac and brain catecholamines, 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1970(Jul), Vol. 32(4), 35% 
368.— To test the hypothesis that there is a differenced 
endogeneous levels or utilization of cardiac 
catecholamines between rats trained to increase and rats 
trained to decrease heart rate for the reward of brain 
stimulation, and to determine if sympathetic excitabili 
manipulated by heart-rate training in rats has any el 
on brain norepinephrine, 44 male albino Sprague 
Dawley rats were rewarded by direct electric stimulation 
of the medial forebrain bundle in the hypothalamus for 
either increases or decreases in heart rate. Resuli 
showed that rats with learned increases in heart rate had 
higher endogeneous cardiac and brainstem catechol 
levels than rats trained to decrease heart rate, e 
analysis of retention of cardiac H'-norepinephrint 
suggests that rats trained to decrease heart rate undef) 
curare were subjected to greater stress than rats | 
to increase heart rate. (25 ref.)— И. G. Shipman. 
546. Frankenhaeuser, Marianne; Myrsten, Аппа L, & 
Post, Birgitta. (U. Stockholm, Psychological d 
Sweden) Psychophysiological reactions to cigarette 
smoking. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1970, Vd | 
11(4), 237-245.—Studied dosage and time effects d 
cigarette smoking in 9 male undergraduate moderalt 
smokers, who participated in a control condition without 
smoking, and in 2 experimental conditions, in which they 
smoked either 2 weak or 2 strong cigarettes (nicotine 
content 1.3 and 2.3 mg/cigarette, respectively) at r 
beginning of a 90-min period. The main effects O 
smoking were to increase adrenaline output, bl | 
pressure, and heart rate, and to decrease skin temper 
ature and hand steadiness, the changes being consis 
tently more pronounced after the larger dose. Fels 
effects were recorded at the Ist trial after тока 
followed by a gradual return toward base-line | ^il 
which, however, were not reached within the 
period.—Journal abstract. Ё р, 
547. Gaskin, L. Z., Міпѕкег, È. I., Orlovskaya, D. | 
& Faivishevskii, V. A. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) 
USSR) К izucheniyu tsentral'nykh mekhanizmot 
stressovogo deistviya syvorotki krovi bol'nyf 
shizofreniei. [On the study of the central mechani 
stress-action of schizophrenic blood serum.] Zhi 576 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Арг), Vol. 7004), di 
581.—77 rabbits were used to study: (a) the influence ® | 
the blood serum of nuclear schizophrenics on en m 
changes brought on by a standard stressor (electr | 
current), and (b) the action of injected nuclear S dt 
ophrenic blood serum on the bioelectrical activity 0 
posterior hypothalamus and sensorimotor cortex. ^. 
data indicate that nuclear schizophrenic blood seru 
contrast to normal serum whose injection faile¢ ofl 
trigger the development of a number of adapta 
reactions, was capable of inhibiting the developmen sy 
the stress-syndrome in the afteraction of the su e 
stressor. Of importance is the fact that, under did 
conditions, changes, accompanying the stress-stale jl 
not occur in the functional activity of the approrr the 
structures of the hypothalamus, and the capacity o 
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sensory regions of the brain to react to the stimulus 
remained intact. The facts demonstrate that nuclear 
schizophrenic blood serum is capable of changing 
hypothalamic function, thereby accounting for its 
inhibitory effect on endocrine adaptational reactions. 
(English summary)—/. D. London. 

548. Iwahara, Shinkro & Iwasaki, Tsuneo. (Tokyo U. 
of Education, Japan) [Chemistry of learning.| Japanese 
Psychological Review, 1969(May), Vol. 12(1), 1-17. 
— Studies on major chemical substances which are 
assumed to be related to learning and memory, are 
reviewed under 3 headings: RNA; acetylcholine; and 
other chemicals substances, e.g., atropine, pentobarbital, 
serotonin, and phenylalanine. It is noted that some 
chemical which are believed to affect learning, are potent 
upon nonassociative factors, e.g., sensitivity, motivation, 
and activity. (5 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

549. Kolpakov, V. G. & Galaktionov, O. K. (Inst. of 
Cytology & Genetics, Novosibirsk, USSR) Genetiko- 
blokhimleheskos issledovanie audiogennoi 
epilepsii: 11. Sravnitel'noe issledovanie bio- 
khimicheskikh mekhanizmov audiogennoi epilepsii 
u krys linii Krushinskogo-Molodkinoi i и myshei linii 
DBA. [Genetico-biochemical study of audiogenic epi- 
lepsy: HI. Comparative study of the biochemical 
mechanisms of audiogenic epilepsy in rats of the 
Krushinskii-Molodkina strain and in mice of the DBA 
strain.] Genetika, 1970(Dec), Vol. 6(12), 63-71.—Ox- 
ydative phosphorylation and glutaminsynthetase (GS) in 
the brain were comparatively investigated in sound- 
sensitive Krushinskii-Molodkina (K-M) rats and Wistar 
rats and also in convulsive DBA mice and sound- 
resistant C57BL mice. Adenosine triphosphate level in 
K-M rats was lower, while adenosine monophosphate 
level was higher, in comparison with respective levels in 
Wistar rats. A decrease in GS activity and a statistically 
insignificant decrease in Na-K-activated adenosine 
triphosphatase activity were noted. GS activity was lower 
in both the brain and liver of DBA mice as compared to 
that in C57BL mice at both epileptic and nonepileptic 
ages. Despite a difference in the primary hereditary 
mechanisms involved, the immediate biochemical 
changes, which result in predisposition to audiogenic 
seizure in rats, were similar to those in mice. (English 
summary) (35 ref.)—1. D. London. , 

550. Ley, К. Е. & Corson, J. A. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Effects of ACTH and zinc phos- 
phate vehicle on shuttlebox CAR. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 307-309.—Conditioned 
avoidance responding of Ss receiving subcutaneous 
injections of ACTH, zinc phosphate vehicle, and phys- 
iological saline was studied in the 2-way shuttlebox at 3 
UCS intensity levels. In no case did ACTH Ss differ 
significantly from saline control Ss, but the zinc 
phosphate vehicle was found to alter performance both 
during acquisition and extinction. 48 and 20 male Wistar 
rats were used in 2 experiments, respectively. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Hormones 


551. Blum, Stephen L. (U. Texas) The androgen 
control of scent marking in the Mongolian gerbil 
(Meriones unguiculatus). Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2297-2298. 

552. Brain, Paul F., Nowell, Norman W., & Wouters, 
Angela. (U. Sheffield, England) Some relationships 
between adrenal function and the effectiveness of a 
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period of isolation in inducing intermale aggression 
in albino mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 27-29.—Because an inverse relationship has often 
been demonstrated between aggressiveness and adrenal 
function in rodents, a series of experiments, in which 
manipulations of the pituitary/adrenal axis were carried 
out, was undertaken to determine whether this had any 
modulating influence on fighting behavior. The effects 
are described of adrenalectomy, dexamethasone block- 

ing of the pituitary, and of ACTH injection on isolation- 

induced aggression in 60 immature, naive or mature, 

sexually experienced male Tuck albino TT strain mice. It 

was found that while adrenalectomy reduced aggression, 

dexamethasone blocking enhanced it, and ACTH injec- 
tion reduced it, although the differences were not always 
significant. The possible mode of action of ACTH in 
reducing aggression and the consequences to natural 
populations of rodents is discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

553. Glick, Zvi; Thomas, Donald W., & Mayer, Jean. 
(Harvard U., School of Public Health, Boston) Absence 
of effect of injections of the intestinal hormones 
secretin and cholecystokinin-pancreozymin upon 
feeding behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 5-8.—Describes 2 experiments with 29 female 
Charles River CD rats. In a search for gastrointestinal 
hormones involved in the regulation of food intake, the 
intestinal hormones secretin and cholecystokinin- 
pancreozymin were injected via chronic ip and intra- 
aortal catheters prior to meals taken by fasted Ss, and at 
the initation of each spontaneous meal of Ss fed ad lib. 
In no case did these injections have an effect upon 
feeding behavior. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

554. Poe, Richard O., Rose, Robert M., & Mason, 
John W. (45 Trenton Place, San Mateo, Calif.) Multiple 
determinants of 17-hydroxycorticosteroid excretion 
in recruits during basic training. Psychosomatic Med- 
icine, 1970(Jul), Vol. 32(4), 369-378.—To test the 
hypothesis that the pituitary adrenal system responds to 
environmental stimuli other than psychologic ones by 
defining the effect of psychologic and other variables on 
17-hydroxycorticosteroid (17-OHCS) excretion, a mean 
17-OHCS level was obtained for 46 Ss, plus a rating of 
how effectively each was coping with psychologic stress. 
Individual interviews, observations, and the MMPI were 
used as ratings. Results suggest that an individual's 
17-OHCS level is influenced by psychologic, biologic, 
historic, and environmental variables. (27 ref.)—W. G. 
Shipman. 

555. Rodier, William I. (U. Virginia) Progesterone- 
estrogen interactions in the control of activity-wheel 
running in the female rat. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 365- 
373.—Progesterone injections (8 mg/kg/day or larger) 
resulted in decreased wheel-running activity and an 
increased rate of body weight gain in 7 female Sherman 
albino rats. These changes were evident from compar- 
ison to previous base-line determinations and to controls. 
Injections of progesterone (40 mg/kg/day) into 11 
ovariectomized Ss had no effect on these measures. 
Progesterone injections (16 mg/kg/day or larger) were 
effective in causing decreased activity and increased 
body weight when administered to 7 ovariectomized Ss 
receiving estradiol cyclopentylpropionate. Results in- 
dicate that progesterone can influence wheel running 
and body weight through a direct interaction with 
estrogen, possibly by interfering with the effects of 
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estrogen on these measures. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

556. Sandman, Curt A., Kastin, Abba J., & Schally, 
Andrew V. (Louisiana State U., Medical School, Baton 
Rouge) Behavioral inhibition as modified by 
melanocyte-stimulating hormone (MSH) and light- 
dark conditions. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 45-48.—Administered melanocyte-stimulating hor- 
mone (MSH) or a control solution to 50 male albino rats 
tested with a passive avoidance response (PAR) at the 

ak (1 hr. after dark) and lowest (in the middle of the 
ight period) level of activity. MSH treatment p 
icantly inhibited the PAR in the dark period. For all Ss, 
inhibition of response was intricately related to quen of 
activity. This implies an effect on memory and/or the 
expression of fear. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

557. Strutt, George F. & Stewart, Charles N. 
(Franklin & Marshall Coll) The effect of ACTH 
administration upon activity-related self-starvation. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 301—302.—32 
male Sprague-Dawley rats lived on a 23-hr food- 
deprivation schedule. 2 experimental groups lived in 
activity wheels while 2 control groups lived in laboratory 
cages. 1 experimental and | control group received 
subcutaneous injections of ACTH, while the other 2 
groups received injections of physiological saline. The 
ACTH injection had no effect on the self-starvation 
phenomenon, and the results are in opposition to the 

ypothesis of adrenocortical involvement in the phe- 
nomenon.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects-Human 


buo SABER were absent. There is little evidence 
participate i imi 
feedback system which facilitates anxiety, Sus pem 
sensations of anxiety states eA believed to intensify 
Tel.}—Journal abstract. 
559. Gupta, B. S. (Government Coll, Kurukiheua 
India) The effect of extraversion and stimulant and 


verbal conditioning. Acta 


verted Ss are more conditioned th; 
dexedrine facilitates and phenol 
conditioning process; (c) dexedrin 


an extroverted Ss; 
barbitone retards M 
€ does not improve the 
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conditioning level of introverted Ss; and (d) variabilis 
tends to increase under the influence of drugs, @ 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 1 

560. Huntley, Merrill S. (U. Vermont) Effects; 
alcohol and fixation-task demands upon hum 
reaction time to achromatic targets in the horizonti 
meridian of the visual field. Dissertation Abstracy 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3026. 

561. Jacobson, Edward J. Downs, Marion P, 4 
Fletcher, John L. (U. Colorado, Denver) Clinical 
findings in high-frequency thresholds duni own 
ototoxic d usage. Journal of Auditory Research 
1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 379-385.—7 patients were tested 
weekly to determine the effect of ototoxic drugs û 
high-frequency hearing. High-frequency audiometry й 
18 kcps revealed parted hearing level changes whig 


were detected 41-76 days before their detection will 
conventional audiometry for 4 patients; 2 patient 
showed minimal changes, and | patient evidenced û 
change in hearing. The changes in high-frequeng 
hearing preceded reports of tinnitus by 56 days in 2, | 
days in a 3rd, and 7 days in a 4th patient. 2 patie 
reported no episodes of tinnitus.—Journal summa 


562. Janes, Cynthia L. (U. Oklahoma) Effects û 
alcohol on paired associate learning and memory 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vo 
31(5-В), 3026. 

563. Robert J. (New York U., Research Cent 
for Mental Health) Altered states o! consciou 
An experimental case study. Psychoanalytic Quarter 
1971(Јап), Vol. 40(1), 40-58.—Describes "a study @ 
earliest childhood memories reported in the waking ШИ 
and in the altered state by an S selected because of 
archaic state of consciousness he experienced under 
and because of the series of regressive shifts observed 
his earliest memory recall under LSD, which include 
the revelation of a screened memory." | conclusit 
reached is that "the failure of our S to spontaneous} 
recall 5 yr. later the recollections reported in the ане 
state indicates that without working through à 
synthesis by the ego, such material fails to be integrată 
into the waking cognitive organization." References а 
the author's earlier experimental studies in LSD 8f 
made.—J. Z. Elias. 


564. Ramírez del Villar, Eduardo. Relaclo 
Somato-psíquicas en medicina: Enfoq 
farmacológico. [Somatic-psychic relations in medicine 


Eearmocalogical approach.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquialll 
1970(Mar), Vol. 31). 10-16. Discusses CNS phy 
ology with reference to a cybernetic model to expli 
how pharmacology is able to influence its function 
Differentiation is made between the cybernetic сол 
as applied to a computer and a human brain. Benefits 
pharmacological influences on the CNS are elaborate 
with implications of improving the human machi 
through genetic modifications.—P. Hertzberg. 
565. Ryback, Ralph S., Weinert, Jane, & Fou 
James L. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, Mass.) DisruP oi 
of short-term memory in man following consump " 
of ethanol. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. ДА 
353-354.—Over a 45-min period, accuracy of recogni! 
of previously кеме pictures systematically decre n 
in 10 nonalcoholic undergraduates and medical stut 
after a moderate amount of alcohol was consumed. чы 
decline in performance was relatively greater when еб 
number of pictures between the old picture and j 
question was larger, suggesting that alcohol affe? 
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retrieval as well as attention mechanisms.—Journal 
abstract. 

566. Smith, James M. (Fordham U.) The temporal 
effects of two barbiturates on critical flicker fre- 
quency (CFF) and other selected measures. Disser- 
farion Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 

567. Tarter, Ralph E. (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center, 
Oklahoma City) Dissociate effects of ethyl alcohol. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 342-343. 
—Demonstrated that alcohol has dissociative properties 
in a negative transfer task but not in a relearning task. 40 
male undergraduates were Ss. In addition, alcohol was 
shown to retard the rate of acquisition of new learning. 
—Journal abstract. 

568. Weingartner, Herbert; Snyder, Solomon H., 
Faillace, Louis A., & Markley, Herbert. (Johns Hopkins 
U.) Altered free associations: Some cognitive ef- 
fects of DOET (2,5-dimethoxy-4-ethylamphetamine). 
Behavioral Science, 1970(Jul Vol. 15(4), 297-303. 
—Adminstered DOET (2,5-dimethoxy-4-ethylampheta- 
mine) and d-amphetamine to 10 21-35 yr. old normal 
males at 2 separate times in a double-blind experimental 
design. DOET in low doses (1.5 mg/70 kg) produced no 
gross behavioral or perceptual changes. DOET did, 
however, alter Ss' free associations at the time of 
maximal drug uptake. Ss produced lower frequency, less 
common, free associations with DOET. Although these 
associations occur less frequently in association norms, 
they were neither bizarre nor idiosyncratic responses. 
Also, these associations were at least as reproducible as 
the associations produced under no drug or amphet- 
amine conditions. This new psychotropic agent, in low 
doses, appears to be particularly effective in altering 
normal cognition without producing disorganization in 
thinking or perception.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


569. Baru, A. M. & Bozhko, G. Kh. (Research Inst. of 
Neurology & Psychiatry, Kharkov, USSR) Vliyanie 
nekotorykh ingibitorov i metabolitov obmena 
katekholaminov na protsessy zakrepleniya i 
vosproizvedeniya ''sledov pamyati." [Influence of 
some inhibitors and metabolites of catecholamine 
metabolism on the processes of reinforcement and 
reproduction of “memory traces."] Byulleten' Eksper- 
imental’noi Biologii i Meditsiny, 1970(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 
45-48.—80 white rats were used to study the synthesis 
and transformation of catecholamines (CAs) in the 
formation and reproduction of the conditioned avoid- 
ance response (CAR; an electrodefensive reaction in 
response to an auditory signal as CS), where the CAR is 
Viewed as an experimental model for elucidation of the 
"biomechanisms of memory." CA synthesis was blocked 
by 50 mg/kg ip injected disulfiram, which blocked 
dopamine-f-oxidase. 100 mg/kg subcutaneously injected 
iprazid blocked CA transformation through deamina- 
tion. 50 mg/kg subcutaneously injected 3,4-dimethox- 
yphenylethylamine (DMPEA) was competitive with 
Tespect to the CAs. Reproduction of the CAR was 
attempted 10 min. and 1-72 hr. after injections. For- 
mation of the CAR was attempted following iprazid and 
DMPEA administration. Disulfiram blocked the syn- 
thesis of noradrenaline and sharply inhibited the CAR 
—an effect which may be prevented by the prior 
administration of the MAO inhibitor, iprazid, which also 
exerted a stimulatory effect on formation of the CAR in 
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animals resistant to learning. Chronic administration of 
DMPEA impeded the formation of the CAR and 
inhibited previously developed and stabilized CARs; 
with single administration it was capable of inhibiting 
only the initial stages of CAR formation. The data point 
to a possible role of the CAs in the neurochemical 
organization of “memory traces.” (English summary)—7/. 
D. London. 

570. Besson, J. M. & Abdelmoumene, M. (Physio- 
logical Lab. of Nervous Centers, Faculty of Sciences, 
Paris, France) Modifications of dorsal root potentials 
during cortical seizures. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 29(2), 166— 
172.—Studied variations, during epileptic seizures, of 
presynaptic inhibition, as indicated by the dorsal root 
potential (DRP) in 14 adult cats. Findings were that (a) 
metrazol administration causes a series of spontaneous 
DRPs in addition to the classical electrocortical parox- 
ysm. These DRPs are abolished by spinal section at Cl, 
showing that they are of supraspinal origin. (b) When the 
paroxysmal effects of metrazol are over, there is a 
reduction in segmental phenomena but a large increase 
in those of heterosegmental, heterosensory, and cortical 
origins. (c) Spinal section at Cl confirms that metrazol 
has a dual effect on the presynaptic control of trans- 
mission in afferent pathways; presynaptic inhibition of 
local origin is depressed while that of central origin is 
augmented. (d) The above series of effects is also found 
during epileptic seizures induced by means other than 
metrazol administraiton. The origin of heterosegmental 
DRPs is discussed. A mechanism for metrazol action is 
proposed involving a possible duality, functional or 
structural, in the mechanisms generating peripheral and 
central presynaptic inhibition. (French summary) (28 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

571. Bliss, Eugene L. & Ailion, Janie. (U. Utah, 
Medical School) The effect of lithium upon brain 
neuroamines. Brain Research, 1970, Vol. 24(2), 305- 
310.—Fed male Sprague-Dawley rats 175-250 mg. 
lithium carbonate in their chow for 14 days. Plasma 
levels of lithium of .5-1 тед/1 were attained. Under 
these conditions, no alterations from controls could be 
demonstrated in either the absolute levels of brain 
norepinephrine, serotonin, and dopamine; or in the rate 
of metabolism of these neuromediators. Results suggest 
that lithium may produce its therapeutic effects through 
means other than the general modulation of these 
systems іп brain—Journal summary. 

572. Borodkin, Yu. S. (Inst. of Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR) Neirofiziologicheskie osnovy 
sudorozhnogo deistviya nikotina. [Neurophysiological 
bases for the convulsant action of nicotine.] Farmako- 
logiya i Toksikologiya, 1970(Jul), Vol. 33(4), 400-404.—50 
rabbits under conditions of acute experiment (whole 
brain, cerveau isolé, premesencephalic section) were used 
to study the role of the limbic structures and other 
formations involved in intracentral regulation of the 
convulsant action of nicotine. It was established that 
.26-.5 mg/kg nicotine, while exciting the cholinoreactive 
system of the reticular formation, enhanced the activity 
of the caudate nucleus, the cortex of the cerebral 
hemispheres and septal region, along with simultaneous 
blockade of the hippocampus, the nuclei of the 
amygdaloid complex and of the thalamocortical projec- 
tion system. In large doses (1-2 mg/kg) nicotine exerted 
a direct exciting effect on the structures of the 
diencephalon and forebrain. The hippocampus is the 
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locale for the formation of Шен discharges when 
nicotine is injected in convulsant و‎ Generalization 
of the convulsant reaction, induced by nicotine, took 
place only when the connections between the 
mesencephalic reticular formation and the limbic struc- 
tures were intact. The convulsant effect of nicotine 
appeared only when the functional activity of the 
cerebral cortex was preserved. (English summary)—I. D. 
London. 

573. Bukharova, І. K., Syrkin, A. B., & Bodyagin, D. 
А. (Inst. of Experimental & Clinical Oncology, Moscow, 
USSR) Nekotorye farmakologicheskie svoistva 
ftordopana. [Some pharmacological properties of 
fluorodo ue Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 33(5), 602606.— Mice, rats, and rabbits were used 
to study the action of a new antitumor preparation, 
fluorodopane: 4-methyl-5-(2-fluorethyl-2 “-chlorethyl) 
aminouracil, in doses somewhat higher than the ther- 

utic. Administration of hypnotics and convulsants 
after maximally tolerated doses of fluorodopane revealed 
no essential changes in the functional level of the 
nervous system,—J. D. London. 

574. Cabibbe, F. (U. Milan, Inst. of Clinical Psychi- 
ату, [А] Alcuni aspetti del metabolismo del 
triptofano in ratti trattati con carbonato di litio. [Some 
aspects of the metabolism of tryptophan, in rats treated 
with lithium carbonate.] Acta Neurologica, 1969(Jul), Vol. 
24(4), 557-560.—Compared the metabolism of 
tryptophan with antidepressant and neuroleptic drugs 
and with lithium carbonate. White rats were given 
lithium for 4 wk. The maximum level of lithium was 
reached '/; hr, after the injection, while after 3 hr. lithium 
was no longer measurable in the blood. Lithium appears 
to have the same action as neuroleptic and antidepres- 
sants. However, lithium accelerates the metabolism of 
tryptophan in the serotonin and nicotinic pathways. 
Opposite results occur with neuroleptic and anti- 
depressive type drugs. (English summary)—A. М. 
гане 

575, Calhoun, William H., Smith, Allan A., & Bauer, 
Robert, (U. Tennessee) Scopolamine's effect on 
pun avoidance. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 

ol. 213), 165-166.—Compared performance on active 
and passive retention tests of mice. 19 out of 58 male 
ICR mice received scopolamine prior to a single 
passive-avoidance training trial. Controls performed well 
with either retention test procedure, while the scopol- 
amine group performed well for the active test but poorly 
for the passive test. Drug effects on memory and 
ле аге оа —Journal abstract. 

` |. & Sparling, Daniel L. (Purdue U. 
Amobarbital and the partial reinforcement effect in 
rats: Isolating frustrative control over instrumental 
responding. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 467-477.—Each of 3 
runway investigations contained 2 partial reinforcement 
(PRF) groups of female albino Holtzman rats, Extinction 
was preceded by injections of either amobarbital or 
saline. In ا‎ injections of amobarbital preceded 
nonrewarded trials followed by rewarded trials in | PRF 
group, and rewarded trials followed by nonrewarded 
trials in the other PRF group. Only the latter group 
showed a PRE in saline extinction. Both PRF groups 
showed a PRE in amobarbital extinction, Saline ex- 
tinction was little affected by prior amobarbital ex- 
tinction. Results isolate and identify the PRF trials on 
which frustration acquires control over the instrumental 
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reaction and suggest that nonreward occasi 
tionally neutral stimuli which can sustain a 
ref.)—Journal abstract. Lon 

571. Chang, Su-Yu. (U. California, 
Changes produced in the rat brain by environ 
complexity and drug injection. Dissertation 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2253. d 
578. De Ruiter, L. & Wiepkema, P. R. (Stat 
Groningen, Netherlands) The goldthiogluco: 
syndrome in mice. Psychiatria, Neurologia, 
chirurgia, 1969(Sep), Vol. 72(5), 455-480. Eth 
analysis of behavior results in classification 
elements of behavior into relatively distinct, БШ Й 
acting behavior systems. The physiological mi 
of mammalian feeding behavior are briefly di 
This discussion exemplifies that to explain 
occurring fluctuations in the tendency of an indivi 
perform a given behavior, account must be 
changes in the state of the machinery for that bi 
and the mechanism of systems with which it inte 
Similarly, disturbance of a given b [ 
from either or both of these causes. 
this approach are illustrated by a dis 
ioral abnormalities induced in male mic 
GTG. Evidence is presented that the GT 
may be due to combined effects of injury 
mechanisms of several different behavior systems 
addition the behavioral instability of the 
tentatively ascribed to disturbed inte 
systems. The relative stability of normal behav 
probably due to combined action of within-sy 
рше feedback and reciprocal inhibitory Tell 
etween behavior systems. (38 ref.)—Journal. 

579. Drew, William G. (U. Tennessee, Medical U 
Memphis) Neuropharmacological analysis of 
nistic actions of cyclazocine in rabbits. Disse 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B) 4 
580. Evans, Hugh J. (U. ttsburgh) n 
phetamine effects on schedule-controlled b 
of the rat: Interactions with alpha-methyl-tyros 
and diurnal cycle. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 1752-17 

581. Goff, R., Allison, 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., West Haven, eX 
Effects of convulsive doses of 1,1-dimethylhy? 


dimethylhydrazine (UDMH) on som: r 
responses (ERs) in 11 cats with chronically impii 
electrodes in n. ventralis posterolateralis, іл PM 
somatic cortex (SI), and cerebellar cortex. | 
was either to ulnar nerve or to thalamocortical 
fibers. EEG recordings were made from cerebral o 
and hippocampus. IP administration of UDMH re 
in a small, inconstant increase of the primary pos 
ER. The enhancement of cortical ERs prior to & 

was due to increased excitability of superficial ©0 
layers. The Ist 2 waves of the cerebellar 
unaffected by UDMH, while the 3rd wave was @ 
prior to seizures. Results are consistent with prex 
Suggestions that UDMH and other hydrazine 
production of gamma-aminobutyric acid. The l 
Consistent increase of SI negative response äl 
prior to seizures is discussed for possible applicati 

neurochemical studies of convulsive agents and € 
(38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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2 зиттағу 
583. Gorshkova, У, K., Mikhailova, T. V, & Giles, А. 
Р. (Research Chemico-Pharmaceutical Inst, Novokuznetsk, 
USSR) Eksperimental'noe issledovanie 
tarmak: aktivnosti oksitenamata. |В. 


of the activity of 
ONY i Toksikologiya, 


М жуту ма 
1970 Мау), Vol. 3409), 264-267.—Rats and mice were 
used to study the properties of or- 
yphenamate бу for which 
favorable results are claimed in the treatment of different 


forms of epilepsy and the symptoms of “fear, 
and э The тд 


a 7 exerted a 
depressive action on the CNS and resem 


meprobamate in its effect. И reduced motor activity, 
prolonged medicamentous seep, blocked defenuive CRs, 
diminished behavior, and brought about а 
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aggremive 
considerable decrease in sensitivity 
(pentylenetetrazol). The toxicity of the drug 
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586. Khaidaroy, К. Kh. А 


? L D. (T; 
Medical Inst. Dushanbe, USSR) 
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587. Kharkevich, D, A. (it Moscow Medical Inst. 
uem O kurarepodobnoi aktivnosti 
рее y- activity of decadonium 
соцы 'armakodogiya | Tokwholegiva, 1970), Vol. 
» 399. Tests conducted 
chicks, and frogs showed that decadonium was an 
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difference in the neuropharmacological study on behav- 
ior was emphasized. The hypothesis concerning the 
dreaming mechanism—“dreaming as a CR in sleep" 
—was introduced. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 
590. Matveev, V. F. (Moscow Medical Stomatological 
Inst, USSR) Patomorfologicheskie izmeneniya v 

lovnom mozge éksperimental'nykh zhivotnykh pri 
hronicheskoi  intoksikatsii lizergamidom. 
[Pathomorphological changes the brain of experimental 
animals in chronic intoxication with lysergamide.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
70(12), 1856-1862.—Ss were 100 3-mo-old white rats. 
Daily im dosage of lysergamide was 40 ug/kg for 1 mo., 
with decapitation in lots of 20 at intervals of 1, 2, 3, and 4 
wk. (20 controls) for purposes of histological exami- 
nation. Within 5-10 min. after the administration of 
lysergamide, a sharp increase occurred in motor activity, 
reactions to external stimuli, and muscular tonus. With 
continuing intoxication, a developing apathy, 
somnolence, and motor inhibition started to take over by 
the 7th-8th day, intensifying until the end of the 
experiment. It was established that in the course of 
intoxication a toxico-organic process developed in the 
brain as a result of which the death of both individual 
cells and also whole cellular groups took place. Most 
changes were observed in the neurons of the cortex, 
thalamus, and hypothalamus (acute swelling of the 
cytoplasm and nuclei, followed by chromatolysis, 
cytoplasmic vacuolization, and cytolysis). Electron 
microscopic examination provided evidence of the 
suppression of interneuronal activity, disturbance of 
intracellular metabolism of DNA and RNA, inhibition 
of astrocytic and microglial reactions, and changes in the 
vessels of the brain. (English summary) (17 ref.)—/. D. 
London. 

591. McKim, W. A. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) The effects of scopolamine on the ex- 
tinction of a continuously reinforced response. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 281-282. 
—Injected 35 male Long-Evans hooded rats with varying 
doses of scopolamine, methyl scopolamine, and saline 
before extinction of a continuously reinforced response. 
Methyl scopolamine and low dins of scopolamine 
speeded extinction, whereas higher doses of scopolamine 
led to responding similar to that of saline controls. It is 
suggested that the relatively weak tendency to respond 
after CRF training and the drastic switch to extinction 
from CRF maximized the disruptive peripheral effects of 
scopolamine, and as a result higher doses were required 
to show prolongation of extinction.—Journal abstract. 

592. Nelsen, Judith M. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Single dose tolerance to morphine sulfate: Elec- 
troencephalographic correlates in central motiva- 
tional systems. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2869. 

593. Norkina, L. N. & Strelkov, R. B. (Inst. of 
Бай Pathology & Therapy, Sukhumi, USSR) 
Мііуапіе meksamina na vysshuyu nervnuyu 
deyatel’nost’ obez’yan. [Influence of mexamine on 
higher nervous activity in simians.] Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1970(Sep), Vol. 33(5), 521—523.—4 adult 
baboons, with stable alimentary and defensive CRs 
involving the handling of experimental tools, were used 
to study the action of mexamine, previously shown to 
have a central component. 7.5 mg/kg mexamine quickly 
exerted a deep inhibitory action on the alimentary CRs 
and UCRs for 2-3 hr. The defensive CRs either were 
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hardly altered or were much more weakly depressed а 
only for a short time ('/.-1 hr.). 1 mg/kg is considered | 
threshold dosage for mexamine action on higher ni 
activity.—/. D. London. 

594. Palfai, Tibor. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Cana 
Some parameters determining the degree of 
rograde amnesia produced by pentylene-tetrazo 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol, 
31(4-B), 2262. 

595. Scheel-Kriiger, J. (Royal Veterinary & Agri- 
cultural Coll, Copenhagen, Denmark) Central effects. 
of anticholinergic drugs measured by the 
apomorphine gnawing test in mice. Acta Pharmaco- 
logica et Toxicologica, 1970, Vol. 28(1), 1-16.—Inducet- 
weak gnawing behavior in female albino mice with û 
subcutaneous injection of 10-60 mg/kg of apomorphine: | 
10 mg/kg was without effect. The addition of ай 
cholinergic drugs given 15 min. before 10 m 
apomorphine potentiated the gnawing behavior. 9 
tertiary and 3 quaternary drugs were tested. Among) 
these some quinuclidinylesters, scopolamine, and benz: 
tropine were found to be very active compared with: 
atropine. The quarternary compounds showed much 
weaker activity than the corresponding tertiary analogs 
The gnawing activity produced by atropine piu 
apomorphine was only weakly antagonized by 
apomorphine antagonistic drug spiramide; physostigmine 
doves a better inhibitory effect, and combined treat 
ment with spiramide and physostigmine gave а hr 
nounced antagonistic effect. Since the аротогрш= 
gnawing behavior is most probably related 10 
interaction with central dopamine receptors, findir | 
suggest there is a central counter bala 
dopaminergic-cholinergic system. (3 р. ref.)—Journill 
abstract. id 

596. Schneider, Carl W. & Chenoweth, Maynard B 
(Dow Chemical Co., Biochemical Research Lab., E 
land, Mich.) Effects of cycloheximide on unrestric! d 
behavioral patterns of mice. Brain Research, 1971, Vol 
25(3), 625-631.—Investigated the immediate and long 
term effects of cycloheximide on general behavior 
patterns in mice of the C57 B1/6J strain. 89 Ss M 
Observed in a nest building test and 168 in an explorato 
activity test. The effect of the drug on both behavioñi 
was immediate and, in the case of nest building, e 
prolonged. Extreme activity, followed by extreme e 
pression of activity, characterized exploratory behav 
and nest building was disrupted. The significance О 55 
finding that an important component of nest build 
the location of the nest site, was permanently altered ^ 
many Ss at higher doses is discussed. (19 геѓ.)—/ | 
summary. i 

597. Shemberg, K., Green Р. C. & Gliner, a 
(Bowling Green State U.) A note on the effects 9. 
chlorpromazine upon ulceration in the rat. Psyc 
nomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 272-273. EXP 
109 male Long-Evans hooded rats in 4 groups to à | 
ulcerogenic procedure. 3 groups were given program 
injections of 3 different concentrations of chlorprom Al 
and a control group received physiological saline | 
drug concentrations significantly reduced ulcer? | 
relative to controls. The lowest concentration PM 
least effective in this regard, but no simple and. 
relationship was found between drug concentration © 
frequency of ulceration. A tentative hypothesis regar si 
an all-or-none protective function of the drug © 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 
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598. Thornton, Larry W. (Michigan State U.) Effects 
of repeated infusions of hypertonic saline solutions 
on the electrical activity of hypothalamic neural 
units of goats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3037-3038. 

599. Umemoto, Mamoru. (Shionogi & Co., Research 
Lab., Osaka, Japan) [Depressing effects of amphetamine 
on the self-stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus.] 
Japanese Psychological Review, 1969(May), Vol. 12(1), 
30-44.— Reported that, under the continuous reinforce- 
ment schedule, methamphetamine in doses which de- 
presses normal feeding responses also depresses the 
self-stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus. It is 
concluded that the amphetamines have depressing 
effects on the mechanism which is involved in the 
feeding and rewarding reaction in the lateral hypo- 
thalamus, and inferred that the facilitating effects 
observed in earlier studies could have been the result of 
depression by the experimental schedules (i.e., am- 
phetamine merely released the animal from the inhi- 
bition which was imposed by the reinforcement sched- 
ule). (4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

600. Vikhlyaev, Yu. I., Dzhagatspanyan, I. A, & 
Klygul’, T. A. (Inst. of Pharmacology, Moscow, USSR) 
Eksperimental’naya kharakteristika osobennostel 
razvitiya tolerantnosti k diazepamu i 
khlordiazepoksidu. [Experimental characteristics of the 
features specific to the development of tolerance to 
diazepam and chlordiazepoxide.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii 
i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Dec), Vol. 70(12), 1867-1872.—White 
mice and rats were used to study the development of 
tolerance to diazepam (seduxen, valium) and chlor- 
diazepoxide (elenium, librium, napoton) with a view 
toward evaluation of the different forms of their action 
(tranquilizing, sedative, anticonvulsive, activating, 
myorelaxant, and lethal effects), resulting from pro- 
longed administration of these drugs. Tolerance de- 
veloped markedly with respect to the myorelaxant, 
sedative, and anticonvulsive action of the drugs. The 
uneven development of tolerance, as a result of pro- 
longed usage, with respect to the different forms of 
action may be connected with the fact that several 
mechanisms may be basically involved in the action of 
these tranquilizers. (English summary) (18 ref.)—/. D. 
London. 

601. Watts, M. E. & Mark, R. F. (Monash U., 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Separate actions of 
ouabain and cycloheximide on memory. Brain Re- 
search, 1971, Vol. 25(2), 420-423.— Compared the effects 
of ouabain (sodium pump inhibitor) and cycloheximide 
(protein synthesis inhibitor) on short-term memory in 
l-day-old cockerals. Memory was tested 10, 30, 60, and 
90 min. after a learning trial. Both drugs caused memory 
decay. The rate of memory loss with ouabain became 
faster with increasing doses of the drug, while with 
cycloheximide a maximum rate was reached which could 
not be increased by increasing the dosage. It is suggested 
that the drugs interfere with memory at successive stages, 
“that memory begins with a membrane store of limited 
time-span involving ionic metabolism and that this is 
soon supplemented by a process dependent on synthesis 
of proteins which perhaps alter synaptic properties. —S. 
Knapp. 

602. Wike, Edward L. & Chen, Jaw-Sy. (U. Kansas) 
Runway performance and reward magnitude. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 139-140. 
—Investigated the training, extinction, and retraining 
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performance of 3 groups of 10 naive female Holtzman 
albino rats with large (11 45-mg) rewards, small (45-mg) 
rewards, and small (45-mg) rewards with intertrial 
feedings (10 45-mg) in a runway. Results are in accord 
with the generalization that asymptotic performance is 
directly related to the magnitude of reward and differed 
from results recently reported by G. McCain (see PA, 
Vol. 44:16241).—Journal abstract. 

603. Witters, Weldon L. & Foley, C. W. (Ohio U.) 
Effects of agroclavine on wheel-turning activity in 
mice. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 
175-176.—Injected 25 male Swiss Webster mice with 0, 
30, 90, 270, or 810 mg/kg body weight of agroclavine, a 
drug chemically similar to LSD. Over 5 consecutive days 
smaller dosage levels either enhanced or produced little 
change in wheel-running activity, while higher dosages 
produced a decrement.—Journal abstract. 

604. Ziff, D. R. & Capaldi, E. J. (Purdue U.) Amytal 
and the small trial partial reinforcement effect: 
Stimulus properties of early trial nonrewards. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 
263-269.—Gave following limited acquisition training in 
the runway (3 or 6 trials), 5 groups of 12 naive male 
albino Holtzman rats each 12 extinction trials. 4 of the 
groups received large reward (.81 gm.) and comprised a 
2 x 2 factorial combining amytal or saline in acquisition 
with partial or continuous reinforcement. A 5th group 
received small partial reinforcement (.09 gm.) under 
saline. All groups were extinguished without amytal or 
saline. Amytal trained groups ran faster in acquisition 
but slower in extinction. A PRE was obtained following 
amytal which was as large as that obtained following 
saline (absence of a Drug X Schedule interaction). Large 
partial reward (saline) produced greater resistance to 
extinction than small partial reward. It is suggested that 
the present results are more consistent with a con- 
ditioning than with a nonconditioning model of small 
trial phenomena. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

605. Zoryan, E. V. (Moscow Medical Stomatological 
Inst, USSR) Osobennosti deistviya izoprotana v 
kombinatsii s amidopirinom. [Features characterizing 
the action of isoprothane in combination with 
amidopyrine.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 33(5), 518-521.—White rats and rabbits were used 
to study the joint pharmacological action of 25-100 
mg/kg isoprothane (carisoprodol) and 100 mg/kg 
amidopyrine, the former chemically close to mepro- 
bamate but possessing, in contradistinction to its 
relative, analgesic properties. The following were inves- 
tigated: (a) sensitivity to pain, as determined by 
mechanical and electrical stimulation of the tail in white 
rats and electrical stimulation of the tooth in rabbits: (b) 
myorelaxant action, gauged by response to rotation; and 
(c) influence on higher nervous activity, utilizing defen- 
sive CRs in rats. When used together, analgesic action 
was higher than when used separately. Amidopyrine 
diminished the myorelaxant properties of isoprothane 
and its influence on sleep, induced by hexenal (hex- 
obarbital) and chloral hydrate.—4. D. London. 
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606. Buck, Ross W., Miller, Robert E., & Caul, 
William F. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical School) Heart rate 
and skin conductance responding during three 
attention-direction tasks under distraction condi- 
tions. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 
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355-357.—Investigated the possibility that a failure to 
find cardiac acceleration to an environmental rejection 
task in a study by R. Buck, R. E. Miller, and W. F. Caul 
(see PA, Vol. 43:7467) was due to insufficient distraction 
in the experimental situation. The study was replicated, 
with distracting events added. An environmental intake 
task was associated with heart-rate deceleration during 
the Ist 60 sec. Ss were 18 paid male undergraduates. The 
rejection task and a 3rd task involving attention to 
bodily events were not associated with significant 
heart-rate change. There were no differences in skin- 
conductance responding to the 3 tasks.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

607. Dronsejko, Krystyna. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of CS-UCS interval and instructional 
set on cardiac anticipatory responses to stress in 
field Cy te اتا‎ and independent subjects. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 
2276-2277. 

608. Goesling, Wendell J. (U. Tennessee) The effects 
of prior skeletal conditioning on the conditioning of 
heart rate changes in curarized subjects. Dissertation 
deca International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2306- 

609. Higgins, J. David. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Psychophysiological correlates of attentional proc- 
esses in humans. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2309. 

610. Jennings, J. Richard; Averill, James R., Ороп, 
Edward M., & Lazarus, Richard S. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Some parameters of heart rate change: 
Perceptual versus motor task requirements, nox- 
iousness, and uncertainty. Psychophysiology, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 194-212.—Investigated sensori- 
motor integration and physiological patterns in a 
modified RT task with 30 male 18-28 yr. old students. 
Following a ready signal, | of 2 discriminative signals 
indicated that a right or left reaction was to be made to a 
go signal. For 1 group, the discriminative and go signals 
Occurred simultaneously; for another group, the go 
signal was delayed 10 sec. In different sessions, shock 
occurred with the discriminative signal on 0, 33, or 100% 
of the trials. The basic pattern of heart rate response was 
the same in all conditions, i.e., acceleration followed by 
deceleration immediately prior to the discriminative and 
go signals. All experimental manipulations appeared to 
contribute to cardiac deceleration; e.g, the greatest 
decrease occurred prior to the simultaneous discrimi- 
native-go signal with 33% shock probability. The least 
deceleration (and fastest RTs) occurred to the delayed go 
signal. Anticipation of a motor response and/or shock 
also accentuated the accelerative limb of the heart rate 
curve, as well as producing increased skin conductance. 
Muscle action potentials from the chin showed an 
equivocal relationship to cardiac acceleration (or less 
deceleration) and to faster RTs. Results are discussed in 
terms of an attentional hypothesis, and their relevance to 
speculations by J. I. Lacey and P. A. Obrist is examined. 
(21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

611. Matsievskii, D. D. (Inst. of Normal & Patho- 
logical Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Telemetricheskii 
izmerenie krovotoka ul'trazvukom. [Telemetric meas- 
circulation by ultrasound.] Byulleten’ 
Biologii i Meditsiny, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
Describes the design and function of a 
based on the Doppler effect. The 
t of blood circulation 


urement of blood 
Eksperimental’noi 
70(9). 119-121.— 
radiotelemetric system 
system is suitable for measuremen 
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in freely moving dogs. Preliminary studies indicate 
Doppler frequency is a linear function of the volume, 
liquid passing through the blood vessels with deviatior 
not exceeding 695 Representative tracings are repro. 
duced. (English summary)—/. D. London. E 

612. Nelson, Judith S. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The effects of respiration-control procedures on the 
cardiac response to a repetitive high intensity 
non-signal auditory stimulus. Dissertation Abstracts. 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2289-2290. 

613. Nowlin, John B., Eisdorfer, Carl; Whalen, Robert, 
& Troyer, William G. (Duke U., Medical Center) The 
effect of exogenous changes in heart rate and 
rhythm upon reaction time performance. Psycho- 
physiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 186—193.—Examined the 
influence of different heart rates (HRs) and rhythm on | 
RT performance in 2 groups of experimental Ss, HR int 
group being varied by atrial pacing and in the other by 
ventricular pacing. A mixed preparatory interval series of 
visual RT trials was employed, with preparatory inte 
durations of 3, 4, and 5 sec. Study I Ss (10 male 37-46 yr 
old patients), exposed to atrial pacing in a cardi 


response with the pacing situation when HR was 15 
bpm. Response speed was most rapid with the 5-9 
interval, slowest with the exposure to ani 
resentation Ist of @ 


abstract. 
614. Ray, Roger D. (U. Tennessee) Classical сш 

ditioning of heart rate in restrained and curari 

rats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol 


Gary 
Differentiation of heart rate and systolic 


ditioning was obtained in a single session wil 
concomitant effects on blood pressure. 
that heart rate and blood pressure can 
by operant conditioning —W. G. Shipman. 
616. Stern, Robert M. & Bush, Trudy L. 
vania State U.) The relationship between Н 
ported pulse rates and exam scores. Psychon' 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 73.—99 eee 
female introductory psychology students took ji 
pulses during a normal lecture class and during 
There was no systematic relationship between а 
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pulse rate and exam scores. However, consistently high 
correlations were found, especially for males, between 
pulse-rate change scores and test performance: The 
greater the increase in pulse rate, the lower the exam 
score, It is suggested that this finding may result from 
test anxiety interfering with maximal test performance. 
—Journal abstract. 

617. Tolova, S. V., Bozh'ev, A. A., & Sidora, А. К. 
(USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, Moscow) Sroki 
vosstanovleniya funktsii dykhatel'nogo tsentra u 
sobak posle vnezapnoi ostanovki serdtsa pri 
ozhivienil polnym iskusstvennym krovoobrashcheniem. 
[Terms of restoration of respiratory center function in 
dogs after sudden heart arrest in reanimation by, means 
of complete artificial circulation.] Byulleten’ Eksperi- 
mental'noi. Biologii i Meditsiny, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7009), 
13-16.—15 dogs were used to study the electrical activity 
of the respiratory muscles as a measure of the effec- 
liveness of extracorporeal circulation in reanimation 
after 10-min heart arrest brought on by electroshock. 
The activity of the respiratory center was restored within 
3-4 min., and stable normalization of respiration 
occurred without the use of artificial pulmonary ven- 
tilation. (English summary)—/. D. London. 

618, Willers, Karl R, (Florida State U.) Vascular 
concomitants of direct, displaced, and vicarious 
aggression. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3013. 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS 


619, Eason, Robert G. & Dudley, Linda М. (U. North 
Carolina, Greensboro) Physiological and behavioral 
indicants of activation. Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 7(2), 223-232.— Demonstrated that various central 
and peripheral physiological variables are similarly 
altered by experimentally induced changes in activation 
while being dissimilarly altered during the course of a 
trial by unknown factors, i.e., both general and specific 
physiological changes are demonstrated in a single 
experiment. Activation level was experimentally altered 
by having 6 male graduate students (a) react to light 
flashes under threat of shock, (b) react to flashes without 
any such threat, and (c) passively observe light flashes. 
Evoked cortical potentials, heart rate, skin conductance, 
and muscular tension were similarly affected by these 
conditions, but the variables showed differential changes 
over time. It is concluded that these physiological 
processes simultaneously reflect both generalized arousal 
and directionally fractionated activity. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

620. Elliott, Ruth A. (U. Maine) Some anatomical 
and behavioral effects of environmental enrichment 
on genetically heterogeneous mice selectively bred 
for high and low brain weight. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2302-2303. 

621. Leshner, Alan L, Collier, George H., & Squibb, 
Robert L. (Bucknell U.) Dietary self-selection at cold 
temperatures. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 1-3.—24 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats, housed 
in the cold (2°C), were given the opportunity to select the 
components of their diets from protein and carbohydrate 
fractions. Housing in the cold was accompanied by 
depressed growth, which was not affected by giving Ss 
the opportunity to select their diets. Ss in the child 
increased total caloric intake relative to controls at room 
temperature (22°C). Selecting Ss housed in the cold 
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chose a lower percentage of the diet as protein (and, 
therefore, a higher percentage as carbohydrate) than did 
controls. Since protein intake levels did not differ as a 
function of environmental temperature, the altered 
dietary selection pattern was due to an increase in the 
absolute amount of carbohydrates consumed, Data 
suggest that the level of protein selected is determined by 
age factors and the level of carbohydrate selected is 
determined by energy requirements.—Journal abstract, 

622. Lewis, Barbara A. (Temple U.) The effects of 
gamma-radiation on behavior maintained by intra- 
cranial stimulation and food. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2316. 

623. Maltzman, Irving; Smith, Manual J., Kantor, 
William, & Mandell, Mary P. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Effects of stress on habituation of the 
orienting reflex. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 207-214.—Gave 10 Ss a series of 
different innocuous visual and auditory stimuli in a 
session at the beginning and again at the end of the 
academic quarter. For '⁄ of the Ss, graduate students, 
the 2nd session preceded a final oral examination for a 
seminar in which they were enrolled. For the remaining 
Ss, undergraduate students, the 2nd session was simply a 
repetition of the Ist. Measures of the GSR and cents 
vasomotor activity obtained during the habituation and 
oral examination sessions were taken as indices of phasic 
and tonic orienting and defense reflexes. Undergraduates 
showed slower habituation of the GSR and smaller pulse 
widths than graduates during the Ist habituation session. 
In the 2nd habituation session, graduates showed slower 
habituation of the GSR and smaller pulse widths than 
the undergraduates. These Group X Sessions inter- 
actions ЖЕНТ that habituation of the orienting reflex is 
influenced by the arousal state of the individual and by 
parameters of the physical stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

624. Paré, William P. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Perry Point, Md.) Six-hour escape-avoidance 
work shift and production of stomach ulcers. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 74(3), 459-466.—Studied 16 male Long-Evans rats 
in each of 6 experiments in which they could make either 
an escape or an avoidance response to grid shock which 
was presented every 20 sec. Escape-avoidance sessions 
lasted 6 hr. and alternated with a 6-hr rest period for 21 
days. Response rate, body weight, food and water intake, 
and diurnal consummatory pattern were recorded daily. 
Adrenal weight and ulcer incidence were noted at the 
termination of each experiment. Experimental Ss did not 
differ significantly from yoked controls on the dependent 
variables recorded. Only a small percentage (7.2%) of 
experimental "executive" Ss developed ulcers. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

625. Spear, Norman E., Klein, Stephen B., & Riley, 
Edward P. (Rutgers State U.) The Kamin effect as 
“state-dependent learning": Memory-retrieval fail- 
ure in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 416-425.—Observed 
state-dependent learning in 185 naive albino Sprague- 
Dawley rats when learning followed stress by the 
intermediate-length interval presumed to involve greatest 
stimulus change, but only if the source of the stress was 
avoidance learning and not if it was inescapable shocks. 
Results support a memory-retrieval interpretation of the 
Kamin effect. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

626. Weiss, Jay M. (Rockefeller U., New York, N.Y.) 
Somatic effects of predictable and unpredictable 
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shock. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1970(Jul), Vol. 32(4), 
397-408.—12 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats were 
used in 4 experiments to examine the effects of stressor 
predictability on a variety of stress responses, such as 
stomach ulceration, plasma corticosterone concentra- 
tion, and body weight changes. Ss that received electric 
shocks unpredictably showed greater somatic stress 
reactions and more stress-induced pathology than Ss that 
received the same shocks but could predict their 
occurrence by a signal. Ss in the unpredictable and 
predictable shock conditions received shock simulta- 
neously through fixed body electrodes wired in'series, so 
that shock was always of exactly the same intensity and 
duration for the 2 groups.—MW. С. Shipman. 

627. Yakovlev, N. N. (Leningrad Research Inst. of 
Physical Culture, USSR) Fiziologicheskie aspekty 
vynoslivnosti pri myshechnoi deyatel'nosti. [Physi- 
ological aspects of endurance in muscular activity.] 
Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(Sep), Vol. 56(9), 
1263-1275.—Based on the analysis of data of bio- 
chemical, cytological, physiological, and pharmacolog- 
ical research, (a) the physiology and biochemistry of 
endurance in muscular activity (MA), and (b) the 
specific forms which it takes are discussed. The devel- 
opment of endurance is viewed as an adaptational 
process, dependent on biochemical and functional 
changes which occur in the organism during MA. Data 
are presented on (a) the phases of adaptational devel- 
opment in MA, and (b) the influence of biologically 
active agents on this process. Along with the states of 
quiet and activity, a 3rd state—rest—is distinguished. 
(English summary) (63 ref.)—/. D. London. 


GENETICS 


628. Duncan, Nancy C., Grossen, Neal E., & Hunt, 
Earl B. (U. Washington) Apparent memory differ- 
ences in inbred mice produced by differential 
reaction to stress. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3) 383-389. 
—Tested 51 DBA/2J and 53 C3H/HeJ inbred male mice 
on a variety of aversively motivated tasks, including 
passive avoidance, shuttle box, l-way active avoidance, 
and a T maze. Open-field activity was also investigated. 
Between-strain differences were found to exist in the 
majority of the tasks, and were shown to be the result of 
different strain-specific responses to stress and stimulus 
conditions. The observed behavioral differences could 
not be adequately accounted for by a hypothesis of 
different memory capabilities in each strain.—Journal 
abstract. 

629. Nachman, Marvin; Larue, Christiane, & Le 
Magnen, Jacques. (U. California, Riverside) The role of 
olfactory and orosensory factors in the alcohol 
preference of inbred strains of mice. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1971(Јап), Vol. 6(1), 53-59.—Describes 3 
experiments with 134 male & BALB/c and C57BL mice. 
Removal of the olfactory bulbs in 15 Ss of each strain 
eliminated the aversion to alcohol which is seen in 
normal BALB/c mice but did not abolish the preference 
for alcohol seen in normal C57BL mice. This result, 

along with the fact that BALB/c mice appear to avoid 
alcohol immediately, without prior experience, led to the 
hypothesis that BALB/c mice are more responsive than 
are C57BL mice to alcohol as a sensory stimulus. To test 
this hypothesis, a conditioning procedure was used in 
which 20 normal Ss of each strain drank alcohol in a 
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single bottle test and were then injected with (gy 
lithium chloride. It was found that BALB/c Ss learns, 
aversions to alcohol, saccharin, and sucrose, Where: 
С57ВІ Ss learned aversions to saccharin and sucrose 

were deficient in learning an alcohol aversion, [ij 
concluded that BALB/c mice normally avoid аф 
because of its odor but that for CS7BL mice, othy 
sensory cues or postingestional factors play an importan) 
role in their preference for alcohol. (19 ref.)—Joum) 
abstract. Я 

630. Oliverio, Alberto. (Lab. of Psychobiology Û 
Psychopharmacology, Rome, Italy) Genetic variation 
and heritability in a measure of avoidance learnin 
in mice. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Py, 
chology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 390-397.—Studied in 
vidual variability and heritability in 360 CDI random 
bred mice and 360 SEC/1ReJ inbred mice in a тенш 
of avoidance learning (shuttle box). Analysis of variant 
indicated that a random-bred population of тіс ў 
characterized by extremely variable-learning perfomi 
ances while intrasire mating or inbreeding results ini 
clear reduction of the individual differences. 2 differ 
estimates of heritability were obtained by using fullsl 
and '/-sib correlations, and intrasire regressions û 
offspring on dams. Both estimates of heritability shone! 
that nearly 50% of the variance among intrasire offs 
was attributable to additively genetic causes. (271 
—Journal abstract. 

631. Thiessen, Delbert D. (U. Texas) The genel 
determination of behavior. Science Teacher, 1970(AM) 
Vol. 37(4), 53-54.— Discusses physiological раш 
and environmental adaptations of a genetically v 
mined response termed negative geotaxis in AMS 
C57BL/6J strains of mice. Monotonic relations Бей 
angle of incline and response orientation attribut 0 
genotype in each strain are compared. A description 
diagram of the tilting incline plane apparatus 18 
sented.—P. Zell. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


632. Edelman, Robert I. (Florida Technological li 
Orlando) Desensitization and physiological arou: v 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971 [| 
Vol. 17(3), 259-266.—Obtained fear hierarchies fo 
male undergraduates selected for 1 or more stanta 
deviations on the MA scale. Fear scenes were 
mined representing either 100 (high fear) or 25 (low 
on the subjective anxiety scale. Ss then rece | 
training sessions in progressive relaxation ог 4 a 
relaxation procedure. Both techniques resulted 1 vi 
creased autonomic, EMG, and behavioral tension ng 
no differences due to type of training. After termina” 
of the relaxation training, the fear scene determini s 
the initial session was read to each S, and he v ri 
to imagine himself in that situation across 5 di 
presentations of the scene. The major fin E 
habituation in skin conductance as à func 
successive presentations. Central vs. peripheral con 
anxiety is discussed. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. ü 

633. Forrest, Marvin & Kroth, Jerome ometi 
Southern California, Medical Center) Psych nal \ 
and physiological indices of anxiety. Jou" | 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2701). of Ый 
groups of 105 Ss each, selected on the basis сез 1 
medium, and low scores on psychometric inc "I 


anxiety, were subjected to a continuous mate! ) 
| 
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upon which was superimposed a shock avoidance 
contingency, Ss with high state anxiety scores exhibited 
higher systolic blood pressure readings than did the other 
2 groups and the findings were consistent with the 
state-trait theory of anxiety and the emotional reactivity 
hypothesis. A significant relationship was found between 
the Trait Anxiety Index and diastolic blood pressure and 
between the MA scale and diastolic blood pressure.—E. 
J. Kronenberger. 

634. Fredericks, Richard S. (Illinois Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Repression-sensitization and pupillary re- 
sponse to pleasant and unpleasant stimuli. Disser- 
дн Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 

982. 

635. Gellhorn, E. (2 Fellowship Circle, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.) The emotions and the ergotropic and 
trophotropic systems: |. The physiological control of 
the emotions. Psychologische Forschung, 1970, Vol. 
34(1), 48-66.—Describes the characteristics of the 
ergotropic and trophotropic systems on the basis of 
stimulation and lesion experiments. The integration of 
autonomic and somatic processes is stressed. Muscle 
tone, hypothalamic and emotional excitability are 
positively correlated. Willed changes in muscle tone may 
therefore be used to control emotions. The trophotropic 
rebound following strong ergotropic excitation repre- 
sents a physiological mechanism for effectively termi- 
nating emotional excitement. It is difficult, however, to 
utilize this mechanism in social situations arousing 
emotions.—Journal summary. 

636. Gellhorn, E. (2 Fellowship Circle, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.) The emotions and the ergotropic and 
trophotropic systems: Il. The tuning of the central 
nervous system and its psychological implication. 
Psychologische Forschung, 1970, Vol. 34(1), 67-94. 

637. Lambert, W. W., Frankenhaeuser, M., Johansson, 
G., & Klackenberg-Larsson, I. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) 
Catecholamine excretion in young boys and their 
parents as related to behavior. Philippine Journal of 
Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 35-42.—Examined 
catecholamine excretion during night rests in 50 boys, 
aged 8-9 yr, and their parents. The families were 
sampled from a longitudinal шу on growth and mental 
development, and the catecholamine measures were 
related to various measures of behavior that had been 
кые during the boys’ lives as well as to data on the 

isciplinary procedures employed by the parents. It was 
shown that: (a) the Ss’ noradrenaline excretion rate was 
poney correlated with that of their mothers, (b) the 
s’ adrenaline excretion was positively related to their 
intellectual level and to some indicators of emotionality, 
and (c) the fathers’ noradrenaline excretion rate was 
negatively correlated with the frequency at which they 
“smacked” their children as well as with their social 
status. Other possible relationships between 
catecholamine excretion levels of sons, mothers, and 
fathers and disciplinary procedures are discussed. (24 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 

638. Mead, Philip G. (Tufts U.) The effect of 
orientation. passages on patient stress prior to 
dentistry. Psychological Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 
479-488.—18 clinic patients underwent 2 dental oper- 
ations, 1 normal and 1 preceded by orientation passages 
which emphasized either the disturbing or beneficial 
aspects of the procedure. Physiological and subjective 
measures of stress were recorded, and all Ss completed 
the Denial (Dn) scale of the MMPI. Results demonstrate 
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that (a) Ss showed marked elevations in stress prior to 
treatment when read a passage concerning disturbing 
aspects of dentistry, but indicated significantly less stress 
following a passage that pointed out the beneficial 
aspects, and (b) Ss who scored high on the Dn scale of 
the MMPI indicated less overall stress while anticipatin 
treatment than those scoring low. Findings are discusse 
in relationship to studies of vicarious stress and to stress 
research as a whole. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

639. Paige, Karen E. (U. Michigan) The effects of 
oral contraceptives on affective fluctuations asso- 
ciated with the menstrual cycle. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 2963. 

640. Passingham, К. E. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) The neurological basis of introversion- 
extraversion: Gray's theory. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 353-366.—Reviews evi- 
dence relevant to the theory put forward by Gray of the 
neurological basis of introversion-extroversion. It is 
argued that a crucial prediction from the theory is that 
prefrontal cortical lesions should produce an increase in 
extroverted behavior. The literature is reviewed on the 
effects of such lesions in temperamental traits related to 
this personality dimension in both man and nonhuman 
primates. It is argued that it would be premature to 
conclude that the prediction is, as yet, adequately tested 
or verified.—4. Barclay. 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


641. Liggio, Fernando. (U. Palermo, Clinic for 
Disorders of the Nervous System, Italy) Interferenza 
nella realizzazione delle attività mentali secondaria 
ad errata alimentazione carente dell'apporto 
proteico di origine animale e turbe nervose 
oligosintomatiche complementari reversibili. [Inter- 
ference in the performance of the mental activities due to 
the wrong diet which lacks the protein factor of animal 
origin and nervous disorders which are complementary 
and reversible.] Acta Neurologica, 1969(Jul), Vol. 24(4), 
548-556.— Observed for | yr. minors with IQs from 
70-90. Ss were sent by their teachers for neuro- 

hsychiatric help because of their notable distractibility 
in school. The most disturbed Ss had no animal protein 
in their diets, not even in the form of dairy products. 
Their diet consisted of bread, potatoes, and pasta. As a 
result, they were restless, often demonstrating an 
impulsive tendency to touch everything; their attention 
span was very low, and they demonstrated an ineffi- 
ciency in memory test. A modest perimalleolar edema 
was present. In those Ss whose family followed the 
dietary advice of 100 gm. of meat daily (in poor families 
horse meat was used), motor disorders, attention span, 
and memory improved considerably. (English summary) 
(45 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. 

642. Schapiro, H., Wruble, L. D., Britt, L. G., & Bell, 
T. A. (U. Tennessee, Medical Units, Memphis) Sensory 
deprivation on visceral activity: I. The effect of visual 
deprivation on canine gas! secretion. Psychoso- 
matic Medicine, 1970(Jul), Vol. 32(4), 379-396.—"In 13 
dogs with gastric cannulas, a range for gastric acid 
output and pepsin concentration was established. The 
vision of each dog was then compromised. A marked 
inhibition of the gastric secretory output occurred in all 
dogs over a 4-mo period." (56 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

643. Shumake, Rose A. (Florida State U.) Schedule- 
induced polydipsia: An analysis of licking patterns 
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on VR, FR, and FFI food-reintorcement schedules. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-В), 3034-3035. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


644. Bertrand, Mireille. The behavioral repertoire 
of the stumptail macaque: A desc and com- 
— study. Basel, Switzerland: S. Karger, 1969. xi, 

p. 

645. Firsov, L. A. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology. 
Leningrad, USSR) Rol’ faktora izbiratel'nosti v or- 
ganizatsil sledovykh protsessov (pamyati) и 
antropoidov. [Role of the selective factor in organi- 
zation of trace (memory) in soe Voprosy 
Antropologii, 1969, No. 33, 159-167.—5 5-12 yr. old 
chimpanzees were used to study the “property of 
selectivity" (viewed as the external manifestation. of 
definite organic states) in order to determine the length 
of time that visual traces, resulting from conditioned 
stimulation, are retained. To accomplish this, delayed 
reactions involving choice were investigated as a func- 
tion of “functional attunement ('set')" to definite forms 
of reinforcement (variety of alimentary and play items). 
It is shown that there is a close tie between level of 
correct choice and the form of UC reinforcement. It is 
suggested that the signal significance of artificial and 
natural CSs is determined in each concrete instance 
through organized sets readying the animal for alimen- 
tation or play. A dynamic influence on the mechanisms 
of memory is exerted by the "systems of the ‘alimenta: 
center’ and of orienting-investigatory activity" whic 
elicit Иер» behavior when items are presented for 
choice. In process of forming “trace behavior,” this 
specialized character of “nervous set” makes it ible 
for the animal, on perception of the conditioned signal, 
to make the necessary correctives so as to bring behavior 
into correspondence with both the “history” of this 
signal and the current needs of the animal. (26 геї.)—/. 
D. London. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


646. Beach, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley) It's all in 
pr mind. Psychology Today, 196%Jul), Vol. 3(2), 
3-35, 60.—While sex hormones are similar across 
species, sexual behavior differs so widely from species to 
eru that something other than hormones is at work. 
vidence suggests “that the cortex is essential for matin 
in males of lower species but dispensible for females. 
Differences in the sexual behaviors of men and women 
suggest that this relationship also may hold to a degree in 
humans, e.g. men are aroused by visual stimuli but 
women are not. There is also a trend for higher animals 
(those with a more fully developed neocortex) to be more 
selective in their choice of partners.—£E. J. Posavac. 

647. Behrend, Erika R., Powers, Alice S., & Bitterman, 
M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Interference and forgetting in 
bird and fish. Science, 1970(Jan), Vol. 167(3917), 
389-390.— Measured retention in 24 white Carneaux 
pigeons and in 24 goldfish 1 day or 2 wk. after the 
mastery of each of a series of color discriminations. The 
amount of orem d in the pigeon increased with the 
number of prior problems and increased more rapidly at 
the longer than at the shorter interval. The amount of 
forgetting in the goldfish was independent, at both 
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intervals, of the number of prior problems. Resuli 
to the operation of different memory mechanisms 
2 animals.—Journal abstract . 
648. Bermant, Gordon. (U. California, Davis) Ne 

mind the birds and bees: Regard the praying тап. 


^ көне ' Today, 1969(Jul) Vol. 3(2), 28-: 
sidered the varieties of sexual behavior exhib 
various species of insects, fish, and mammals; 


concluded that: (a) "there is no biological necessi 
every animal have 2 parents," (b) there are app 
biological advantages if 2 organisms contribute 
genetic make-up of the new individual, and (c) bi 
necessities often can account for unique social 
ioral patterns. The division of humans into males) 
females should not, therefore, be taken for 
the contrary, the biological meaning of this di 
the social milieu in which interaction occurs п 
understood.—£E. J. Posavac. 

649. Heninger, Owen Р, (Utah State Hosp. P 
Features of “motivation.” Provo Papers, 1968 
No. 4, 1-11.—Discusses 2 aspects of motivatio 
stimulation of an individual to make a desired responi 
and (b) the kinds of patterns already accumulated wil 
an individual which motivate him to act in certain Wi 
Similarities between the actions and motivations of mil 
and animals are noted and illustrated. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


650. Conrad, Kelley A. & Fidura, Frederick 
University Coll. New York, Geneseo) An etho 
study of diurnal behavior іп woodchucks ( 
monax monax) during the vernal period. Pysc 
Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4). 509-512.—Studi 
diurnal behavior of woodchucks in a selected area WIS 
a niche of habitat between April 8 and May 17. Acti) 
in each of 5 behavior categories was found to О 
significantly from values predicted from earlier $ 
Vernal behavior was predominantly foraging in nal 
Daily patterns of activity which changed Wi 
seasonal warming were interpreted as supporting s 
observations that woodchuck activity was tiec 
temperature changes. Early in the vernal period, act? 
was characteristically unimodal with a peak at mic y 
Later, as temperatures were warmer and hou 
daylight longer, activity was bimodal, peaking еа Ж 
the morning and late in the afternoon.—Journal 0% 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


651. Bradley, Elspeth A. (Queen's U., Belfast, І e 
Some effects of rearing young mice in the P! i 
of adult male and female mice of the same 61-4 
Papers in Psychology, 1969(Oct), Vol. 302), fen 
—Studied the effects of the odor of male an ! 
mice оп (а) the growth, development, and adult Oa 
of young mice, and (b) on maternal Wer ni 
pregnant mice were exposed to the odor 01 4 
mouse, a female mouse, or no other mice. No sd m. 
differences were found between the mice from Ji 
There was a tendency, however, for male mice 

to male odor to gain weight more rapidly an 
more in the open field. 


emale mice expos ы 
odor tended to mature earlier sexually. Female 
tended to be more disturbing to the mother 
reasons for differences between this study and PI* 
studies are discussed.—S. Knapp. 
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652. Prescott, James W. (National Inst. of Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Sensory deprivation vs. sensory 
stimulation during early development: A comment 
on Berkowitz’s study. Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 189—191.—Contrasts 2 theoretical 
formulations that are derived from sensory deprivation 
and sensory stimulation studies during early devel- 
opment to account for the results obtained by E. L. 
Berkowitz. Evidence is cited that a sensory deprivation 
model had greater predictive validity of later behavior 
than a sensory stimulation model in accounting for the 
findings of Berkowitz. Theoretical formulations based 
upon Cannon's Law of Denervation Supersensitivity was 
considered more heuristic than an optimal-arousal 
theory. (18 ref.)—Author abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


653. Christopher, Steven B. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Effects of age and social experience in imprinting in 
domestic turkeys and chickens. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2362-2363. 

654. Fongemie, Victor X. (U. Maine) Stimulus 
intensity and imprinting behavior: A test of the 
Schneirla-Moltz hypothesis. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2304. 

655. Slater, P. J. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Nest 
building in the Bengalese finch: |. External factors 
affecting it and its relation to other behaviour early 
in the breeding cycle. Behaviour, 1970, Vol. 36(4), 
300-319.— Studied the nesting behavior of the male and 
female Bengalese finch during various stages of the 
nesting cycle. Incubation duration, carry of nest mate- 
rial, and visits to the nest box were among the dependent 
variables recorded. The major findings were that males 
tend to carry nest materials more than females though 
the female spent more time building within the nest box. 
While some form of visual contact with a conspecific 
appeared necessary to stimulate nesting in most males, 
about 2595 were able to build in isolation. The com- 
mencement of egg-laying was associated with a decline 
in male carrying, though carrying persisted throughout 
incubation if completed nests were removed during the 
day. By providing "foster eggs" incubation could also be 
induced in both males and females before the pair 
produced their own eggs. While reproductive behavior 
appears to be under the ultimate control of external 
events it is possible that "external stimuli rely more on 
hormonally induced permissive states to exert their 
influence on behavior early in the cycle than. they do 
later on." (German summary)—S. R. Goldstein. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


656. Bauer, Ellen R, (Coll. of William & Mary) 
Schedule and quinine induced deprivation in feed- 
ing and refeeding. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan). 
Vol. 6(1), 87-90.—Adapted 20 female albino DUB/SDD 
rats to either 0 or 23 hr. of food deprivation. '/ of each 
group was then fed .125% quinine sulfate adulterated diet 
for 7 days. Following the quinine feeding, ad lib feeding 
(refeeding) was instituted for 14 days. Results indicate 
that: (a) Ss on a deprivation schedule failed to show a 
predicted change to regulation on the basis of taste 
rather than calories; (b) Ss on food deprivation actually 
increased their relative intake of water; and (c) refeeding 
after a deprivation schedule did not lead to depression of 
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initial intake below normal, but otherwise the process of 
recovery, followed the same course as after total 
starvation.—Journal abstract. 

657. Bauer, F. Samuel. (Coll. of William & Mary) 
Glucose preference in the guinea pig. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 75—76.—Determined the 
glucose preference profile for 9 guinea pigs (Cavia 
porcellus) of the English variety, by both single and 2 
stimulus methods. A concentration of .2 molar was 
shown to be most highly preferred by both methods. 
These behavioral results agree with previous electro- 
physiological measures.—Journal abstract. 

658. Bertsch, Gregory J. & Leitenberg, Harold. (U. 
Vermont) A “frustration effect” following electric 
shock. Learning & Motivation, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 
150-156.—Compared the effects of nonreward, pun- 
ishment by mild electric shock, and their combination in 
an Amsel double-alleyway situation. 32 male albino rats 
ran faster following either nonreward, punishment with 
shock, or both combined than they did following reward 
alone. There were no differences in the magnitude of 
these effects. Results extend the empirical evidence for 
the assertion that mild aversive stimuli, e.g., electric 
shock and nonreward, often yield equivalent behavioral 
effects. They also suggest that increased vigor in the 
performance of behavior following nonreward, here- 
tofore termed a “frustration effect,” might be best 
considered a subset of a more general phenomenon: 
either escape behavior superimposed upon food moti- 
vated behavior, or an “excitatory effect” resulting from 
mild aversive stimulation. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

659. Boice, Robert & Witter, Janet A. (U. Missouri) 
Motivating prairie dogs. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 287-289.—Appetitive responding 
(double alternation and DRL) in 4 tamed prairie dogs 
(Cynomys ludovicianus) was effected with food and 
water reinforcement. The result was generally incon- 
sistent performance and/or death by starvation or 
dehydration. While wild prairie dogs did not need 
drinking water, tamed captives became vitally depend- 
ent. This need was met by operant responding only when 
terms of work were easy; when the terms of work were 
moderately difficult, some Ss stopped responding and 
died of dehydration.—Journal abstract. 

660. Bolles, Robert С. (U. Washington) The cue 
value of illumination change in anticipatory general 
activity. Learning & Motivation, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 
177-185.—Discusses (a) how the cue value of an 
environmental stimulus change varies with its proximity 
to feeding, and (b) how an environmental cue, e.g., a 
change in illumination, compares in importance with 
other, presumably internal cues to the time of feeding. 36 
male Wistar rats in activity wheels were fed regularly 
once a day. All Ss were maintained under 12-hr light, 
and 12-hr dark environmental conditions, but different 
groups were fed 20, 60, or 180 min. after a change from 
light to dark or from dark to light. Results indicate that 
prevailing illumination conditions had a marked effect 
upon activity level, but that there was no cue effect of 
changing illumination. Most Ss demonstrated an antic- 
ipation of feeding which was quite independent of the 
environmental cue.—Journal abstract. 

661. Budgell, Philip. (Inst. of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Oxford, England) The effect of changes in 
ambient temperature on water intake and evapo- 
rative water loss. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
20(5), 275-276.—Revealed in 2 experiments, with 6 
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female albino rats in each, that Ss deprived of water at 
the same temperature and tested at different tempera- 
tures drink different amounts. The conclusion that 
ambient temperature has a direct effect on drinking is 
supported by the finding that evaporative water loss at 
the different temperatures could not account for the 
differential water intake.—Journal abstract. 

р Patrick J. (Miami U.) Saccharin and 
saccharin-glucose ingestion in two inbred strains of 
Mus musculus. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
243), 133-135.—In Exp. I, 10 CS7BL/6J and 10 
DBA2/J mice received saccharin in daily '/-hr sessions 
for 19 days while hungry or satiated. Exp. II involved 
giving the same Ss saccharin or glucose and saccharin 
ре glucose for 24-hr periods with or without solid food. 

t was found in Exp. І that saccharin consumption is 
related to drive; hungry Ss at Ist drank more than 
nonhungry Ss until the 11th day, after which the former 
group dropped off and was equaled by the latter. The 
effect was more pronounced for C57 than for DBA 
Ss—apparently related to strain differences in natural 
preferences for saccharin. Both strains drank lar, 
amounts of saccharin plus glucose in Exp. 11 especially 
when hungry. Results are discussed within the context of 
research on food habits.—Journal abstract. 

663. Church, Russell M., Wooten, Carol Lọ, & 
Matthews, T. James. (Brown U.) Discriminative pun- 
ishment and the conditioned emotional response. 
Learning & Motivation, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 1-17. 
—Designed 3 experiments with 108 naive albino Norway 
rats to evaluate the effect of the addition of a response 
contingency to signal contingency, ie, to compare 
discriminative punishment with the CER procedure. 
Exp. I showed discriminative punishment of a particular 
response is more effective than the CER procedure for 
— of that response. In tests with a response- 
Shift procedure (Exp. П) and a concurrent-schedule 
proced ure (Exp. III), however, the magnitude of sup- 

sion of an unpunished response of [A in a discrim- 
inative punishment ‚елее was indistinguishable 
from that of CER Ss. Thus, the suppression produced by 
the CER treatment is related to the signal but inde- 
pendent of any particular nse, while the suppres- 
sion produced by discriminative punishment is related 
= р the signal and to the specific response.—Journal 

гас. 

664. Colotla, V. A., Keehn, J. D., & Gardner, Leslie L. 
(York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Control of 
schedule-induced drink durations by interpellet 
intervals. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 
137-139.—Reinforced 2 food-deprived naive male albino 
rats with 45-mg Noyes pellets after simple fixed intervals 
of 15, 30, 60, and 120 sec. and after ternating 15- and 
20-sec intervals. “Postpellet” drink duration varied 
directly with interpellet intervals in the simple fixed- 
interval case. In the alternating-interval case, postpellet 
drink durations (or tube contacts) were greater in 120-sec 
= in 15-sec рее де Schedule-induced drink dura- 

IS ај r to controlled the probabili 
availability of food.—Journal v dai а 

665. Сох, Verne С. (Fels Research Inst., 
iene. 0.) Somn rig combined glucose- 

solution normal and food 
conditions. = 
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during food deprivation over a caloncally equi 
solution containing saccharin and glucose.—Jg 
abstract. 

666. Di Lollo, Vincent & Meyer, Peter №, (U. We 
Australia, Nedlands) Pattern of daily water ¢ 
sumption in relation to intake of saccharin so 


Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 265-9 
—Presented 12 nondeprived rats with a bottle 
containing .25% saccharin solution for 1 hr/dayl 
addition to the maintenance water bottle (B1), After 


days (preshift), the contents of B2 were changed to pli 
tap water for 6 days (postshift). Intake from BI inti 
hr. preceding the time of B2 presentation incre 
during preshift while overnight intake decreased, 
gesting the emergence of а ВІ drinking schedule 
intake from B2 increased. However, detailed aspect 
the results were not consonant with 
During postshift, intake from ВІ returned 
reshift level while intake from B2 » 1 
igher level, suggesting the operation of secondi 
reinforcement.—Journal. abstract 
667. Fantino, Edmund; Kasdon, David, & S 


7-84 
male naive white Carneaux pigeons in a detour 
S was facing food reward but was behind a wire sel 
A 3 X 3 design was employed in which degree of hun 
and problem difficulty were varied. Increased d 
vation improved problem-solving monotonically and 
each level of problem difficulty studied. No evidence ¥ 
found for the Yerkes-Dodson law, which states that 
optimal level of motivation should vary with 
difficulty. The Yerkes-Dodson law has been confi 
often with aversive motivation; the present experim 
was the Ist attempt to test this law by varying @ 
difficulty in a patio involving alimentary motivati 
(Freneh summary) (16 ref.)—Journa/ abstract. 
668. Frazier, James R. (U. North Carolina, 
Development Inst, Chapel Hill) Rat activity 
function of water deprivation and age. Psychona 
Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 299.—4 rats were wal 
deprived for 24, 48, 72, 96, and 120 hr., beginning at 
37, 59, and 81 days. Naive (37 days) Ss increased acti 
over base line alter 24 hr.; deprivation-experien 
showed activity decrements after 24 hr. All Ss sham 
decreased activity at 120 hr. at each age inte! 
—Journal abstract. | 
9. Harvey J. & Braud, William С. Û 
Houston) Changes in preference for cage enviro 
ments following habituation and shock in P 
Mongolian gerbil. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), W 
21(3), 183-184.— Tested daily 12 Mongolian gerbils 
their preference for their own familiar vs. other no 
litter environments. Ss showed a striking preference 
the home environment which gradually declined ovef 
days of testing. The home litter preference was reins! 
following aversive stimulation. Data are discu 
terms habituation, dishabituation, and fear. 
incidental observations on depth perception in Ё 
species are also rted.—Journal abstract. 
670. Michael S. (Florida State U.) The 
rye es uet 
e: : 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 189-190.— Measured 
sponses of 8 young rat snakes (Elaphe) to dile" 
Prey-object extracts after 8 mo. of eating mice. Me 
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attack/tongue-flick scores at birth revealed no reliable 
difference in the stimulating value of the prey-object 
extracts. Mean attack-orientation scores after the mice 
feedings revealed a clear preference for mice. The scores 
for other stimuli dropped, while that for mice remained 
almost identical for initial and postfeeding tests, It is 
suggested that the initial scores revealed an undif- 
ferentiated attack tendency. It is concluded that the 
“preference for what is available coupled with a retained 
preference, as compared to water, for what might be 
more available in the future has clear survival value.” 
—S. Knapp. 

671. Marwine, Alan G. & Collier, George. (Rutgers 
State U.) Instrumental and consummatory behavior 
as a function of rate of weight loss and weight 
maintenance schedule. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 441- 
447.—Examined the functions relating instrumental 
behavior to percentage body weight loss (%BWL) in 4 
groups of 7 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats which lost 
weight at different rates, Log bar-press rate was a linear 
function of log %BWL. Rate of BWL had no effect on 
either the form of the function or the level of behavior. 
Bar-press rate decreased in Ss maintained at a constant 
percentage of their expected weights but increased when 
Ss were held at a constant weight. Results are interpreted 
as showing that the BWL = behavior function was 
path-independent, and that BWL should be measured 
from the value at initial deprivation. The rate increase in 
constant weight Ss was due to physiological adaptation 
to water restriction.—Journal abstract. 

672. Myer, James S. & Kowell, Arthur P. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Eating patterns and body weight change 
of snakes when eating and when food deprived. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 71-74. 
—Maintained 4 Florida king snakes in a warm (27° C) 
room with continuous access to water and presented 
mice to them daily for 17 wk., after which they were not 
fed for 6 wk. When fed daily, Ss ate large meals at 
intervals of 4-5 days and increased their body weights an 
average of 61% during the 17-wk period. During the Ist 
few days of food deprivation they lost a substantial 
amount of weight as they digested the last meal, but their 
weights fell very slowly thereafter. After 6 wk. of food 
deprivation the average body weight loss relative to 
weight immediately before the last predeprivation meal 
was only 6.3%. When feeding was resumed after 
deprivation, none of the Ss displayed an increase in food 
Pe and 2 failed to eat for extended periods.—Journal 
abstract. 

673. Nash, Richard F., Gallup, Gordon G., & McClure, 
Michael K. (Tulane U.) The immobility reaction in 
leopard frogs (Rana pipiens) as a function of 
noise-induced fear. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(3), 155-156.—Hypothesized that a loud pre- 
induction noise should prolong the duration of the 
immobility reaction by increasing the level of fear or 
arousal prior to manual restraint. 34 frogs served as Ss, 
with 1⁄4 receiving a loud noise just prior to being 
immobilized, while the remainder served as a control 
Broup. Ss exposed to preinduction noise remained 
immobile significantly longer than controls. Results are 
discussed as providing additional support for the idea 
that the immobility response represents an innate fear 
reaction.—Journal abstract. 

674. Oldham, Jeffrey & Morlock, Henry. (State 
University Coll. New York, Plattsburgh) The effects of 
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open-field size on activity in the Mongolian gerbil. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 290.—Recorded 
locomotor activity of 15 Mongolian gerbils in 5 open 
fields of different sizes. Consistent with previous findings 
for rats and other rodents, activity increased with field 
Size and decreased with time in the field. Amount of 
defecation was not related to field size or activity. 
—Journal abstract. 

675. Timberlake, William D. (U. Michigan) Con- 
tinuous coding of general activity in the rat during 
repeated exposure to a constant environment and to 
Stimulus change. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3038-3039. 

676. Van Hemel, Paul E. & Myer, James S. (U. 
Maine, Portland) Satiation of mouse killing by rats in 
an operant situation. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(3), 129-130.—Allowed 20 adult male Long- 
Evans mouse-killing rats to pace their killing behavior by 
use of an operant response reinforced with mouse 
presentation. When tested after intervals of 1, 2, and 4 
days without exposure to mice, Ss averaged more than 30 
responses and kills before reaching a satiation criterion 
of 15 min. without a response. In a 10-hr session, during 
which responding was continuously reinforced, 4 Ss 
killed 32-57 mice early in the session, then emitted 
Occasional bursts of response during the remainder of the 
session, obtaining and killing an average of 41 additional 
mice. Findings contradict a previous report that mouse 
killing by rats is easily satiated.—Journal abstract. 

677. Wilson, Arthur S. & Barboriak, Joseph J. 
(Veterans Administration Center, Wood, Wis.) Lick 
volume determined by food schedules in rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 271-272. 
—The number of licks and fluid consumed were 
recorded separately for 10 male Sprague-Dawley rats 
during a 7-day adjustment period followed by a 33-day 
period during which the Ss were fed for only 2 hr. each 
day. Significant differences in the number of licks/ml of 
water consumed between food and no-food periods 
appeared after the Ist experimental wk. There was a 
significant decrease in lick rate from the Ist-2nd hr. of 
each feeding period and also from the feeding to the 
nonfeeding period. Use of a lick count to determine 
volumes of fluids ingested on different feeding schedules 
could be misleading.—Journal abstract. A 

678. Zöld, Gyula. Az aktivációs szint és az 
idöjárási jellemzök változása közötti kapcsolatok 
madaraknál. [Correlation between arousal level and 
variation of meteorological factors in birds.] Magyar 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(1), 17-24.—Changes 
in 4 meteorological indices were found to significantly 
affect birds’ arousal level. (English & Russian sum- 
maries)—M. Moore. 
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679. Gramling, George E. (U. Wisconsin) A study of 
learning ability in young pigs and dairy calves. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 2385-2386. 

680. Mansfield, R. J. & Rachlin, Howard C. (Harvard 
U.) The effect of punishment, extinction, and sati- 
ation on response chains. Learning & Motivation, 
1970(Feb) Vol. 1(1), 27-35.—Performed a series of 
experiments to examine the effect of various decremental 
processes on chains of responding where the response 
chain may be broken before completion, and the 
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sequence initiated again. J adult male White Carncaux 
pipoa could occasionally obtain food reinforcement by 
Dope er d d and then on the left key of a 

chamber, A peck on the right key not followed by 
a peck on the left key within 10 sec. was defined as an 
abortive response sequence, During punishment, ex- 
Usctoa, and satiation, the percentage of sequences 
started but aborted before completion remained constant 
or decreased. —Jowrnal aburact 

681. Mohe, Samuel L. (CarnegpieMellon U.) Short- 

in the nonhuman primate: Retention 

activity during a delayed 

matching trom sample task. Dissertation Abstracts 
International \WNROt), Vol. 31(4-B), 2319. 

62. Pert, Age & Bitterman, M. E. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) 
Reward and in the turtle, Learning & 
Motivation, 1970 Feb), Vol. 101), 121-128.—Studied the 
effect of redection in amount of reward on runway 


extinction, amd a reversed PRE. Results are сопу 

thove of analogous experiments with rats and fish. (17 
‚дөш! ата 

Promak, David. (U, California, Santa Barbara) 

A chimp learns the lan- 
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separated from that of the stimulus and the respói 
is concluded that the use of the remote lo 
reinforcement impedes learning-set formation, 


Conditioning 


686. Alvord, Jack; Cheney, Carl, & D 
(Brandon Psychiatric Wem Kansas City, Mo 

ent and control of licking in the g 
(Cavia porcellus). Behavior Research Мей 
strumentation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 14-15 
female albino guinea pigs to lick an electronic. 
by successive approximations iy 
adually receding lickerandum-liquid feeder 
their home cage. All Ss learned to lick and о 
total liquid intake by tongue licking. An 
deprivation schedule was determined, and then 
was brought under schedule control comparable} 
of the rat.—Jowrnal abstract. 
687. Ayres, John J. (U. Kentucky) Cond 
sup) ion and the Egger-Miller informatio 
ро! Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2950. 

688. Booth, James Н. & Hammond, L. М п 


1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 255-262.—When 
reinforced in compound, their elements typically: 
a CR. It has been hypothesized that overtraining: 
remove these elemental CRs and produce configu 
Tone and light were used as a compound © 
conditioned suppression experiment where 3 gi 
10 male ague-Dawley rats were undercond 
asymptotically conditioned, and overconditiont 
the compound stimulus. Tests with both el 
compounds revealed that overtraining ed 
uated suppression to the elements, whereas 
conditioning did not. In Exp. II the results X 
overtraining group were replicated; and this gi 
then compared to several control groups i 
assess the role of orienting responses in this 00 
effect and to explore some special p 
elements in a configure.—Journal abstract. 

689. Brunner, R. L., Roth, Thomas Са & | 
Ronald R. (U. Cincinnati) Age differences 
development of the conditioned 
response. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vole 
135-136.— Tested 36 naive Long-Evans rats 4 
or 120 days for suppression of nex. behavio 
the presentation of a fear-producing CS. Th 
did not show any evidence of drinking sup 
compared to more mature Ss or to а pseudoci 
and control group of the same age. Results are 
in terms of fear conditioning and the ability Of 
rats to inhibit consummatory responses. (17 
nal abstract. 

690. Bull, John A. (George Washi 
interaction Tan appetitive P. 
instrumenta! a ance responding. - 
tivation, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 18- ae tained 
of $ mongrel dogs Ist to avoid shock by resp 
during a visual signal. 2nd, these groups Ш 
appetitive Pavlovian conditioning operations P 
ferent environment. Later when compounded 
cue for avoidance in transfer tests, a CS+ Wi 
reliably signaled food presentations during 
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rather than a limitation of the amount of 


TUN 
motivation, p nsumed.—Journal abstract. 


food that can 


Discrimination 

William & Hosen d Eliot. (U. Maine) 
ttention in the pigeon: Testing with compounds or 
saca d Motivation, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 
65-78.—Experimentally naive female pigeons served as 
Ss in 2 experiments (Ns = 12 and 18). Ss received 
free-operant go/no-go discrimination training 1л which 
the positive stimulus for all Ss was a visual compound, a 
vertical white line on a blue background. After d 
crimination training, 2 types of test trials ("elements 
blue, green, vertical, horizontal; "compounds"; blue- 
vertical, blue-horizontal, green-vertical, green-horizontal) 
were presented to each S during extinction. Under most 
conditions both kinds of trials revealed that responding 
was more strongly controlled by wavelength than by 
line-tilt, However, only compound trials proved sensitive 
enough to consistently reveal differential control within 
the weaker (line-tilt) dimension; the near-Ü response 
output to vertical or horizontal lines presented alone on 
the "elements" trials made it very difficult to detect any 
differential line-tilt control and could have led to the 
erroneous conclusion that some Ss had not attended at 
all to the line-tilt dimension. Other comparisons from the 
Present experiments provide information on “blocking” 
effects and on the influence of different negative stimuli 
in the development of stimulus control along the 
wavelength and line-tilt dimensions. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

_ 701. Galbraith, Karen J. 


Canada) Mediation in animal di 
| iscrimination . 
Dissertation Abstracts Interna 90020. Vd 


3k y dioc 2008. tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 

‚ Gautrin, D. & Ettlinger, 
London, England) Lateral BH 

preferences in the monkey. 

Cortex, 1970(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 287-292—The hand prefs 


erences of 28 monk i 
discrimination о AS were recorded on 2 visual 


700. Farthing, G. 


(U. Toronto, Ontario, 


G. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 


ап tactile training —R. Gunter. 


fetis Birnbaum, Steve, & Ramsey, 
ve levels in th е role of motivational and 
scrimination е determination of successive 
ukar partridge Sal (SDR) performance of 
20(5), 291-299 Hn Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
Partridges on a s tial s one Performances of 14 Chukar 
task at 2 levels 4 As Successive discrimination reversal 
(К). Variation in both D And at 2 levels of incentive 
across reversal problems, ae qo Ae пеше 
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R. N. & Swan 
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V Zealand) Forcing, stimulus-change 
, 902. Ot ш & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), 
ed and ent that 12 male hooded rats 


ered the Previously blocked arm of a 
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grey T maze more often following forcing to the opposite 
arm by a black or white barrier than by a grey barrier, 
Intertrial removal of the former barrier constituted а 
greater stimulus change than removal of the latter. $$ 
responded more often to the previously blocked armi 
following this greater stimulus change.—A uthor abstract; 

705. Krames, Lester. (U. Toronto, Erindale Coll, 
Ontario, Canada) Responses of female rats to the 
individual body odors of male rats. Psychonomi¢ 
Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 274-275.—16 receptive 
Long-Evans female rats were Ist observed during а 
10-min habituation period that consisted of presenting | 
them with 2 empty cardboard tubes housing the odors 
from the same male. After the habituation period, 1 tube 
was removed and replaced with a tube housing the odors) 
from a novel male. During the 2nd 10-min testing period, 
the females spent a significantly greater amount of time 
with the novel males’ odor, after both 5 min. (p<.02} 
and 10 min. (p<.01) of testing. The females’ response to 
the novel males’ odor indicates that female rats can use 
olfactory cues to discriminate between individual 
rats.—Journal abstract. 

706. Lynch, Kathleen A. & Sheridan, Charles L. 
Missouri, Kansas City) Interocular transfer of a 
brightness and of a pattern discrimination in albino 
and pigmented guinea pigs. Psychonomic Scien 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 277-279. Measured interoculat 
transfer of a brightness and of a pattern discrimination 
in 20 albino and 20 pigmented guinea pigs. Substantial 
amounts of transfer occurred regardless of problem typ 
or pigmentation, and neither problem type nor PIB 
mentation had a reliable influence on interoculal 
transfer. Transfer, though considerable, was incomplete 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

707. Richman, Charles L., Gardner, John 
Montgomery, Mark D., & Benewicz, Karol L. (Wake 
Forest U.) Effects of body weight loss on positio 
and brightness discrimination tasks. Learning 
Motivation, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 218-225. —36 mà 
albino rats were given discrimination training in & |! 
maze. The design consisted of a 3 x 2 factorial comi 
bining 3 levels of drive (95, 85, and 75% mean ad lib 
body weight loss) and 2 types of discrimination task 
(position and brightness). It was found that discrimi 
nation learning was facilitated by increased drive ane 
that Ss reduced to 85 and 75% of their mean ad lib bod 
weights learned the position problem in less days ай 
with fewer errors to criterion than Ss trained or 
brightness task. However, as a function of an initial 
strong tendency for Ss trained under low drive # 
demonstrate spontaneous alternation behavior, 
differences, as measured by errors to criterion, were ТЕ 
found. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

708. Schrier, Allan M. (Brown U.) Effect of locatlaf 
of the conditional cue on conditional discrimina? 
learning by monkeys (Macaca mulatta). Learning 8 
Motivation, 1970(May), Vol. 102), 207-217.—In 2 © 
periments with 20 wild-born rhesus monkeys, Ss We 
trained on conditional discrimination problems 
sisting of a pair of objects differing in form, 
depending on the problem, in size. The conditional € 
was the color of the test tray for '/ the Ss and colors 
the pair of objects for the other '/; . The discrimina? 
response was displacement of | of the objects. Origin’ 
and reversal learning were generally better when © 
conditional cue was color of the objects. This agrees W 
the previous findings that monkeys are more likely 
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attend to stimuli that they touch when responding than 
those they do not touch.—Journal abstract. 

709. Somervill, John W. & Sharratt, Sara. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Retinal size in the visual cliff situation. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 903- 
911.—Used 300 1-day-old Kimber Leghorn chicks in 2 
experiments. Exp, I tested the hypothesis that unequal 
retinal size is an insufficient cue for depth discrimination 
in a visual cliff situation.-1 group of Ss was exposed to 
mirrors on deep and shallow sides which reflected only 
their image and a white ceiling. A 2nd group was 
exposed to white patterns, and a 3rd to stripe patterns 
equated for retinal size. No significant preferences were 
found. In Exp. II motion parallax was maximized by the 
use of 3-dimensional patterns. | group was exposed to 
3-D patterns equated for retinal size, a 2nd to 2-D 
patterns unequated, and a 3rd to 3-D patterns un- 
equated, A significant preference for the shallow side 
was found only for the Ist group. Results of both 
experiments suggest that the total size of the pattern 
areas was too small to permit consistent depth dis- 
crimination. Implications for studies attempting to 
define thresholds are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

710. Sugimura, Takeshi. (Nara U. of Education, 
Japan) [Discrimination shift learning in animals.] Jap- 
anese Psychological Review, 1969(May), Vol. 12(1), 
62-88.— Reviewed recent studies on the discrimination 
shift learning in animals under the headings: non- 
mediational and mediational theories, forced and ex- 
tinction trials between discrimination and the shift, 
motivational factors, the role of irrelevant dimensions or 
stimuli, intradimensional and extradimensional shifts, 
and training procedures. It is concluded that: (a) effects 
of the reward magnitude are in line with the Theios’ 
incentive model of discrimination reversal; (b) the 
presence of irrelevant dimensions is not necessarily 
related to obtaining the overtraining reversal effect; (c) 
as long as mediational theories distinguish clearly choice 
responses from mediating responses, the separate effects 
of the 2 responses must be specified for various types of 
shift; (d) in order to assess the relative strength of choice 
responses and mediating responses, the ease of various 
types of shift must be compared as a function of degree 
of original discrimination, and (e) developmental dif- 
ferences in reversal-nonreversal comparison are de- 
pendent upon types of shift and stimulus arrangements. 
(7 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. ( 

711. Vom Saal, Walter & Jenkins, Herbert М. 
(Princeton U.) Blocking the development of stimulus 


control. Learning & Motivation, 1970(Feb), Vol. (1), 
52-64.—2 experiments with 24 male White King pigeons 
in each, evaluated the possibility that prior discrimi- 

ld block the 


nation training on red vs. green wou lk 
development of stimulus control by tone vs. noise when 
both stimulus dimensions simultaneously _ predicted 
cking response of pigeons was 


inf У 
reinforcement, The key pe: e шел: 


used in a discriminated trial procei n Phase 1 
Exp. I, Group D learned a go/no-go discrimination 
based on red vs. green, Group N was not run, Group R 
received reinforced trials only, and Group P received 
partial reinforcement. In Phase 2, all groups learned a 
go/no-go discrimination based on tonet+red vs. 
noise + green. When tested after Phase 2, Group D 
showed less auditory control than any other group. The 
difference between Groups D and P was confirmed in 
Exp. II. Results show that blocking occurred, while 
ruling out a number of other factors that may have 
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caused apparent blocking іп previous experiments. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

712. Weber, Roseann & Kamback, Marvin. (U. 
Pacific) Two-cue discrimination learning by pigtail 
monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 
269-270.—12 monkeys were given a discrimination 
between black vertical and white horizontal rectangles, 
and then given preference tests with original positive and 
negative stimuli paired with white vertical, black hori- 
zontal, white and black diagonal rectangles, and white 
and black circles. Ss responded more to circles than to 
other preference stimuli early in preference testing but 
less later, suggesting a novelty effect. Preference for the 
reinforced brightness was significantly higher than for 
the reinforced orientation.—Journal abstract. 

713. Weinberg, Stephanie J. (Boston U., Graduate 
School) Some determinants of the peak shift in 
stimulus generalization. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3039. 

714. Wickens, Delos D., Nield, Anthony F., Tuber, 
David S., & Wickens, Carol. (Ohio State U., Research 
Center, Experimental Psychological Lab.) Classically 
conditioned compound-element discrimination as a 
function of length of training, amount of testing and 
CS-UCS interval. Learning & Motivation, 1970(Feb), 
Vol. 1(1), 95-109.—Investigated in 3 experiments the 
development of a classically conditioned compound- 
element differentiation as reflected in the paw with- 
drawal response of the cat. Adult male and spayed 
female cats served as Ss. In Exp. I and II, the effects of 
length of training, the CS-UCS interval, and the presence 
or absence of test trials during acquisition were studied. 
Differentiation between compound (a light and a tone 
with simultaneous onset and termination) and its 
elements developed only if tests to the elements were 
given during the 12-wk acquisition period. There was 
some evidence that differentiation was better with 
2000-msec interstimulus interval than with 1 of 500 msec. 
Exp. III investigated the effects of CS-UCS interval in a 
within-Ss design. The 8 different CS-UCS intervals used 
ranged from 150-3000 msec. In general, the longer the 
interstimulus interval, the better was the discrimination, 
At a given interval, extinction procedures clearly 
demonstrated better discrimination than the acquisition 
measures. Some theoretical implications of the results for 
compounding and for the effects of ITI are presented. A 
configural rather than a summation theory of com- 
pounding is favored.—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


715. Bintz, John; Braud, William G., & Brown, Judson 
S. (U. California, Davis) An analysis of the role of fear 
in the Kamin effect, Learning & Motivation, 1970(May), 
Vol. 1(2), 170-176.—Determined whether the retention 
of fear, indexed in a manner in which the effects of 
competing responses such as freezing are minimized, is а 
U shaped or an inverted U shaped function of time. In 
Exp. I, 36 male hooded Long-Evans rats were given 20 
food-rewarded trials in a straight alley runway and then 
2 trials in which Ss were given shock in the goalbox. The 
amount of approach was measured on the 21st trial 
which was conducted 5 min., 3 hr., or 48 hr. after the 
fear-conditioning trials. It was found that the amount of 
approach was greatest at the 3-hr interval. Exp. II, with 
18 Ss, was identical except that no fear-conditioning 
trials were given. It was found that the amount of 
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approach was the same at all 3 intervals. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

716. Davenport, D. Gene. (St. Louis U.) The sec- 
ondary positive reinforcing properties of the cue in 
“automated” discriminated escape conditioning. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 149-151. 
—Gave 2 albino rats extensive escape training where a 
leverpress on a variable ratio 5 schedule produced an 
auditory cue (SP), in the presence of which a pigeon key 
response terminated a light and brief shock. Following 
leverpress extinction, Ss received either the 5° or a 
neutral auditory stimulus (SY) on a variable interval 5 
schedule, but no escapes. Each of the 4 tests involving SP 
for each S showed greater response reacquisition than for 
SN tests, demonstrating that the S^ functioned as а 
secondary positive reinforcer.—Journal abstract. 

717. Davenport, D. Gene & Eschenbrenner, A. John. 
(St. Louis U.) Double-intermittent reward scheduling 
and secondary-reinforcer strength: Discriminated 
escape. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 
151-153.—Employed a discriminated escape procedure 
to train 2 groups of 18 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats 
to activate a nose press in the presence of a tone to 
escape a l-ma shock. Escape was allowed on a contin- 
uous or an intermittent schedule. Each group was then 
divided into 3 subgroups, 2 of which were required to 
learn a leverpress response where the only reward was 
the tone, presented on a continuous or an intermittent 
reinforcement schedule. The 3rd subgroup served as a 
no-tone control. A durable secondary reinforcer was 
established which was a function of the secondary 
reinforcement schedule during testing.—Journal abstract. 

718. Delprato, Dennis J. & Denny, M. Ray. (Eastern 
Michigan U.) Passive avoidance as a function of the 
duration of nonshock confinement. Learning & Mo- 
tivation, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 44-51.—Trained 3 groups 
of female albino Sprague-Dawley rats (N — 42) in a 
step-down passive avoidance situation in which Ss 
terminated shock when they failed to inhibit for 60 sec. 
by escaping into a distinctive postshock compartment. 
The groups spent 5, 15, or 90 sec. in the safe com- 
partment but all had the same 50-min ITI. As predicted, 
inhibition was inversely related to time spent in the safe 
area. A 2nd experiment was a 2 x 2 x 2 factorial with 
sex, postshock confinement (5 vs. 90 sec.) and similarity 
of the postshock and platform areas as variables. Again 
the longer postshock period retarded passive avoidance, 
this time when the ITI approximated the confinement 
interval. Similarity of the 2 regions was not a relevant 
variable, casting doubt on an extinction of fear hypoth- 
esis and supporting the interpretation that long post- 
Shock confinements produce poor performance in 
passive avoidance because they increase the approach 
value of the safe region (relaxation, or relief, theory). 
—Journal abstract. 

719. Dua, J. К. (U. New England, Armidale, New 
South Wales, Australia) Temporal gradients of CS- 
and UCS-offset in avoidance conditioning. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 219- 
224.—Tested 9 groups of 8 male albino rats each in a 
hurdle-jumping avoidance situation in a 3 Х 3 factorial 
EOD The variables tested were 0-, 1-, and 5-sec 
delays in the termination of CS and UCS after the S had 
made the hurdle-jumping response. Both the CS and 

UCS delays were found to have an adverse effect on the 
learning of avoidance with the longer intervals having 
more effect. It is concluded that both CS and UCS offset 
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provide reinforcement for the learning of ау 
—Journal abstract. 

720. Egger, G. J. & Livesey, P. J. (U. West 
Australia, Nedlands) Acquisition measures in 
ance learning. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep) 
20(5), 285-286.— Trained 10 male albino rats to di 
criteria on a l-way avoidance task in order to 
the comparability of these various measures of 
sition, On 2 measures of relearning, it was found 
trained to a criterion of 10 consecutive avoid 
performed better and were significantly less va 
than yoked Ss that had either been given the 
number of trials or trained to the same num 
avoidances. No differences were found in extin 
—Journal abstract. 

721. Franchina, Joseph J. & Snyder, C. В. (Vi 
Polytechnic Inst.) Effect of patterns of shocl 
nonshock training trials on response alternatio 
extinction in escape training. Psychonomic Scie 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 177-179.—In an experiment 
48 female Holtzman albino rats, escape behavioi 
trained under 100% shock schedules or 50% schedi 
shock and nonshock presented in single-alterm: 
random, or counterbalanced sequences. Terminal 
sition was highest for 100% shock. For 50% sch 
nonshock trial performance was reliably slower 
alternation than for random or counterbalanced) 
quences; shock trial performance showed no rí 
pattern effects. In extinction, performance on early 
decreased reliably for all groups except the 50% 
nation group.—Journal abstract. 1 

722. Garcia, John; Kovner, Richard, & Green, Kenn 
F. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Cue properties 
palatability of flavors in avoidance learning. 7 
chonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 313-314.—WI 
a flavor was immediately followed by peripheral sho 
Ss learned to use the flavor cue to avoid shock, Û 
ingestion of that flavor was not reduced outsid 
shock apparatus. Young adult male rats served as 
experiments. In contrast, when a flavor was follows 
internal illness, Ss rejected that fluid in or out Of f 
situation where illness occurred. However, motor 
proach to visual cues previously associated with Ш 
flavor is not immediately affected. Thus flavor, us 
cue, acquires generalization properties depending Up 
the subsequent reinforcer and reflecting differem 
specialization in mechanisms controlling palatability dl 
locomotor responses.—Journal abstract. 

723. Kamano, Dennis K. (Galesburg State Res! 
Hosp., Ill.) Effects of a Pavlovian conditioned 
stimulus on avoidance performance attenuate 
experimental extinction. Psychonomic Scien 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 18 8.—Studied the effe 
avoidance responding of superimposing a fear stimu 
(CS +) after the avoidance response had been inhibi 
by experimental extinction. 3 male Wistar albin 
served as Ss. The CS+, established by coterminous 
conditioning, enhanced the response rate when preset 
either early in the extinction process or after comp! 
of it. The same result was obtained for епһапсеті 
response rate following CS-- offset.—Journal ab. 

724. Keehn, J. D. & Walsh, Maxine. (Addict 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
holding with negative reinforcement as a functio 
press- and release-shock intervals. Learni 
Motivation, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(1), 36-43.— Compared: 
bar-holding behavior of 8 naive male albino rats O 
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procedure which allowed only shock escape with their 
bar-holding behavior on a procedure which allowed both 
shock escape and shock avoidance at several response- 
shock intervals. With the escape procedure, shocks were 
scheduled to recur a number of sec. after a bar-press; 
with the avoidance procedure, shocks were scheduled to 
recur a number of sec. after a bar-release. At equal 
intervals more bar-holding occurred under the avoidance 
procedure, and amount of bar-holding was inversely 
proportional to both the bar-press-shock and bar- 
release-shock intervals.—Journal abstract. 

725. Maier, Steven F. (U. Illinois) Failure to escape 
traumatic electric shock: Incompatible skeletal- 
motor responses or learned helplessness? Learning 
& Motivation, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 157-169.—Trained 
10 experimentally naive mongrel dogs, the passive 
differential reinforcement of other behavior (DRO) 
group, to escape electric shock in a Pavlov harness by 
inhibiting the head movements normally elicited by that 
electric shock. 10 other Ss, the yoked group, received in 
the harness inescapable electric shock equivalent to those 
taken by the passive DRO group. A 3rd group of 10 Ss, 
the naive control group, receiced no experience in the 
harness. All Ss subsequently received escape-avoidance 
training in a shuttlebox. The passive DRO group learned 
to escape-avoid in the shuttlebox more slowly than did 
controls, but eventually learned. In contrast, '/; of the 
yoked Ss did not learn to escape. The relevance of these 
results for a theory of learned helplessness is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

726. McAllister, Wallace R., McAllister, Dorothy E., 
& Douglass, W. Keith. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
inverse relationship between shock intensity and 
shuttle-box avoidance learning in rats: A reinforce- 
ment explanation. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 426-433. 
—Shock intensity (3 or 1.6 ma.) was combined 
factorially with ITI (15, 30, or 45 sec.) in a shuttle-box 
avoidance task using 120 female hooded naive rats 
(n = 20/group). Following 65 avoidance trials, Ss were 
allowed, in the absence of both shock and the CS, to 
jump from 1 compartment of the shuttle box to an 
adjacent safe box. The 1.6-ma groups made significantly 
fewer avoidance responses than the .3-ma groups but 
jumped into the safe box with significantly shorter 
latencies, The latter finding is contrary to an interpre- 
tation of the inverse relationship between shuttle-box 
avoidance learning and shock intensity which is based on 
freezing responses but supports a reinforcement inter- 
pretation which заа the role of fear of situational 
cues. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

727. Messing, Rita B. (Princeton U.) Experiments in 
animal psychophysics: |. Equal-aversion contours 
for shock, noise and light: ЇЇ. Aversion thresholds 
and aversion difference limens for light of different 
wavelengths. ро International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2 ] 

728. Padilla. A. M., Padilla, Christine; Ketterer, Terry, 
& Giacalone, Diane. (State University Coll. New York, 
Potsdam) Inescapable shocks and sul uent es- 
cape/avoidance conditioning in оа dog 
auratus. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 205), 
295-296.—Conducted 2 experiments with 20 and 50 
naive goldfish, Carassius auratus, respectively, to assess 
the effects of inescapable shocks on subsequent "er 
cape/avoidance AARDAS Results indicate that 
inescapable shock presentations interfere with later 
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avoidance training when Ss are tested 0, 24, and 48 hr. 
following inescapable shocks. However, the interference 
effect dissipates with time so that in 72 hr. Ss are capable 
of avoiding shock. Findings confirm the cross-species 
generality of the interference effect.—Journal. abstract. 

729. Powell, Robert W, & Mantor, Harry. (U. South 
Florida) Shaping of free-operant avoidance in the 
wood rat, (Neotoma floridana). Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 263-265.—Uses a shaping pro- 
cedure with 5 wild wood rats to initiate leverpressing 
under a free-operant avoidance procedure. Ss eventually 
develo very effective avoidance, but much higher 
Shock intensities were required than have been employed 
with domesticated rats to produce similar behavior, Ss 
did not display мар during avoidance, with shocks 
being rather evenly distributed over time.—Journal 


abstract. 
730. ог, Gordon Т. (Stanford Research Inst., 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Escape thresholds to electric 


shock using a conditioned pole-displacement re- 
sponse in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
20(5), 305-306.—72 naive male Long-Evans rats were Ist 
taught to displace a pole in order to escape а I-ma shock 
to the feet. During a subsequent test session, 60 random 
presentations of several intensities of shock were used to 
generate Cd cepe hl response curves and estimate 
escape thresholds. The median escape threshold for 48 Ss 
was .18 та, using this procedure, Results are compared 
to other threshold procedures designed to assess the 
aversiveness of electric shock.—Journal abstract. 

731. Rahwan, Ralf G. & Kulkarni, A. S. (Dow 
Chemical Co., Human Health Research & Development 
Lab., Zionsville, Ind.) Age- and sex-related differ- 
ences in acquisition of a long-term active avoidance 
response in mice. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(3), 170-171.—Studied 498 1-12 mo. old albino 
NICR Swiss mice, A significantly higher level of 
acquisition of an active jump-out avoidance response 
was achieved by 3-, 6-, and 12-mo-old male Ss as 
compared to l-mo-old Ss, No such age-related differ- 
ences in performance could be demonstrated in female 
Ss. I-mo-old female Ss, however, achieved significantly 
higher avoidance levels than did males of the same age. 
The possible role of sex hormones in brain maturation 
and the tendency of male mice to "freeze" in such a 
training paradigm are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

732. Riess, Dave. (Galesburg State Research Hosp., 
Ill.) The buzzer as a primary aversive stimulus: |. 
Unconditioned acceleration and summation of con- 
ditioned and unconditioned acceleration. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 167-169.—Pre- 
sented 7 male Wistar rats with l-min buzzer presen- 
tations during Sidman avoidance sessions. 4 Ss with a 
classical conditioning history (light-shock Pro were 
also given light presentations alone and light-buzzer 
presentations during avoidance. The buzzer presenta- 
tions increased avoidance rates (unconditioned accel- 
eration) and the light-buzzer compound increased rates 
even further than either stimulus alone (summation 
effect).—Journal abstract. 

733. Roberts, A. E., Greenway, L., & Hurwitz, H. M. 
(Catawba Coll.) Extinction of free-operant avoidance 
with and without feedback. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 283-285.— Studied extinction of 
free-operant avoidance behavior of 6 adult female 
hooded rats under conditions in which a response either 
resulted in a response-contingent event (feedback) or had 
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no scheduled consequence. Probes and the original 
conditions of training were alternated. The time to reach 
the criterion of extinction and the number of responses 
in extinction were greater when a feedback stimulus was 
available. Cyclic patterns of responding were observed 
during both free-operant avoidance and extinction. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

734. Seligman, Martin E. (Cornell U.) For help- 
lessness: Can we immunize the weak? Psychology 
Today, 1969(Jun), Vol. 3(1), 42-44.—Dogs that receive 
inescapable electric shock do not later learn to escape 
shock even when it is possible. However, dogs that learn 
to escape shock who then experience inescapable shock, 
continue to escape the shock whenever possible. The 
pretraining with escapable shock seemed similar to an 
inoculation, giving animals immunity from becoming 
helpless. Parallels to human behavior suggest that it may 
be possible to prepare people so that they do not react to 
failure with total helplessness.—E. J. Posavac. 

735. Spelt, Philip F. (Wabash Coll.) Facilitation of 
shuttle avoidance by handling. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 164-165.—3 groups of 6 male 
Holtzman albino rats received shuttle, shuttle + han- 
dling, or l-way shock avoidance training with a tone CS. 
Results show that the 2-way handled group reached a 
performance level significantly superior to that of the 
nonhandled shuttle group. These results, and those of 
other studies, suggest that the use of a warning stimulus, 
prior to and distinct from the CS, might serve to enhance 
performance in the standard shuttle-avoidance task. 
—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


736. Brimer, C. J. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) Inhibition and disinhibition of an 
Operant response as a function of the amount and 
type of prior training. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(3), 191-192.—Employed a total of 132 male 
hooded rats in 2 experiments designed to investigate the 
effect of an extraneous stimulus (light) presented at 
different stages of extinction. Ss were initially trained 
with either a CRF or variable interval (VI) food- 
reinforcement schedule. Presenting the light early in 
extinction led to inhibition in the CRF Ss and disin- 
hibition in the VI Ss. Later in extinction both groups 
showed the disinhibition effect. Results suggest that the 
low response rate necessary to demonstrate disinhibition 
is a function of both the amount and type of original 
reinforced training.—Journal abstract. 

737. Campbell, Edward M. & Meyer, Philip A. (U. 
South Dakota) Effects of daily reward sequence on 
simultaneous and successive negative contrast in 
rats. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 434-440.—Investigated the role of 
sequence in simultaneous negative contrast effects 
(NCEs). 2 groups of naive albino Sprague-Dawley rats 
(п = 10) were differentially conditioned for 84 trials in a 
black-white runway for large (L) and small (S) reward. 
Group SL received no daily L-S transitions; Group LS 
received no daily S-L transitions. Subsequently, Ss 
received 15 S trials in their former L runway. Only 
Group LS evidenced both simultaneous and successive 
NCEs relative to a small-reward control group (Group 
SS). Results are interpreted as suggesting the importance 
of sequential variables in NCEs involving differential 
conditioning. The implications for both the sequential 
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hypothesis and frustration theory are discussed = 
nal abstract. 
738. Di Lollo, Vincent & Allison, James. (U. Wi 
Australia, Nedlands) Relative magnitude of е 
reward: Effects upon performance througho 
double runway. Journal of Experimental Psyci 
1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 248-254.—Gave 2 groups 
male albino Holtzman rats 52 acquisition trials a 
shift trials in a homogeneous black double runway 
the hypothesized similarity between double runway 
differential conditioning situations. During acqui 
the control group received 2 45-mg pellets in ead 
box; the experimental group received 2 pellets in 
box and 10 pellets in the 2nd. During shift, 
received 2 pellets in each box. Both groups ran fa 
the Ist than in the 2nd runway. In acquisition 
groups ran at the same speed in the Ist runwat 
experimentals ran faster than controls in the 2nd 
A negative contrast effect, confined to perform 
the 2nd runway, was obtained during shift. 4 
experiment, using a black Ist runway and a whi 
runway, obtained similar results, except that 
acquisition the experimental group ran faster 
controls in both runways. The relevant results uni 
contradicted the hypothesis. (19 ref.)—Journal ab 
739. Keehn, J. D., Colotla, Victor A., & Beaton, 
M. (York U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Pala! 
as a factor in the duration and pattern of schi 
induced drinking. Psychological Record, 1970(Fal), 
20(4), 433-442.—When bar-pressing was reinforced: 
45-mg Noyes pellets scheduled once/min on the aver 
3 male Wistar albino rats drank more wh 
saccharin was freely available than when the ЇЇ 
plain water. They consumed more saccharin than. 
under extinction (EXT) conditions also, but not undi 
CRF schedule. Saccharin consumption was less 
CRF than under EXT, in accord with the obse 
that water-drinking occurs only immediately after 
(postpellet), but that saccharin-drinking occurs ОП © 
Occasions in addition (interpellet). Postpellet 
durations of saccharin and of water were relatively 
within sessions, but interpellet drinking was 
Apparently palatability is not a factor in the pos 
drinking responsible for schedule-induced polydi 
but is a stimulus for drinking in addition to that whi 
schedule-induced.—Journal abstract. 
740. Schoel, W. Michael; Davis, Jennifer, & 
man, M. E. (U. South Florida) Adventitious 
forcement in free-operant discrimination. Beha 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1971 (Jan), - 
3(1), 8-9.—Found that the discriminative perfo mą 
of rats trained under conditions in which their res 
to S- postponed the appearance of S+, b 
themselves and for yoked-control Ss, was superior 
performance of the controls in 2 rather 
experiments with 8 albino and 10 hooded rats, 
tively. Results demonstrate the pervasiveness of 
titious reinforcement in free-operant discrimi 
—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


741. Cammin, William B. (U. South Carolin 
investigation of contrast effects in reward 
tude employing sucrose solution as rewal 1 
instrumental conditioning. Dissertation А0517 
ternational, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2298-2299. 2 

742. Capaldi, E. J., Capaldi, Elizabeth D., & Ka 
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Kenneth. (Purdue U.) An instrumental rein- 
forcement effect in the absence of any overt 
instrumental. acquisition talning: Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 145-147.—Placed 70 naive 
male Holtzman rats directly over a food cup or in 
ordinary runway trials under either partial or consistent 
food reward, no other acquisition training having been 
given. Also included was a group that was nonrewarded 
on all running trials. A gradient occurred in extinction 
such that type of acquisition training (placed vs. run) 
exercised less influence over performance, and schedule 
of reward (partial vs. continuous) exercised more 
influence over performance both as extinction traini: 

progressed and as the goal section was PR 
Results suggest that rats make small terminal instru- 
mental reactions on placement trials, reactions which, if 
strongly conditioned, can support a PRE in the full 
instrumental reaction, particularly in the goal area, 

Journal abstract. 

743. Harris, Alan H. (Columbia U.) The effects of 
delayed reinforcements upon 8 re: ing in 
the albino rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2308. 

744. Hug, James J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
The overlearning extinction effect after partially 
reinforced acquisition: A quantitative analysis of 
frustration theory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2311. 

745. Keehn, J. D. & Colotla, V. A. (York U., Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Prediction and control of sched- 
ule-induced drink durations. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 147-148.—Reinforced 6 white rats 
continuously for 1, 3, 6, or 9 successive barpresses at the 
end of fixed intervals of | min. Schedule-induced 
drinking became controlled by the onset of the fixed 
interval in that drinking rarely occurred when food was 
available on CRF. Drink durations were predictable but 
were not related to meal size over the range of 1-9 45-mg 
Noyes pellets.—Journal abstract. 

746. Keller, John V. (U. Maryland, Lab. of Psycho- 
pharmacology) Behavioral contrast under multiple 
delays of reinforcement. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 205), 257-258,—Exposed 3 fient toa 
procedure in which a delay was imposed between the 
Occurrence of a response and the presentation of 
reinforcement. With the delay associated with | key 
color held constant at 3 sec., the delay associated with à 
2nd color was increased Ist to 7 sec. and then to 12 sec. 
As the delay was lengthened, long response latencies to 
the stimulus associated with this increase became more 
frequent, but modal nse latency was affected little. 
Response latencies to the stimulus associated with the 
unchanged delay decreased as the delay in the other 
component was lengthened. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
a 47. Lachter, Gerald D. (су y. City U. New 

ork) Some temporal parame! non-contingent 
reinforcement. рше Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), , 

748. S J A. Showalter, John R., & Cohn, 
Neil H. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Frustration effect 
following training with continuous and partial delay 
of reward. Journal of Experimental лере A 
1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 320-325.— Trained 4 groups of 12 
male albino rats for 54 trials with either continuous 
delay, partial delay, continuous reward, or partial reward 
in the Ist goalbox of a double alleyway. All Ss were then 
shifted to partial reward in Goalbox Í for an additional 
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42 trials. During preshift, delay exerted an inhibitory 
effect on both Alley 1 and Alley 2 speeds. During the 
postshift session, a significant Preshift Groups x 
Goalbox 1 Reward condition interaction for Alley 2 
running speeds indicated that speeds following non- 
rewarded Goalbox | trials were depressed for the 

viously delayed groups. Data are discussed within a 
Moss Etui ap response interpretation.—Journal 

tract, 

749. Stretch, R., Orloff, E. R., & Gerber, G, J, (U, 
Western Ontario, London, Ontario, Canada) —— 

a 
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1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 117-126.—Recent experiments 
have demonstrated that the characteristic pattern of 
responding engendered by a fixed-interval (Fl) schedule 
of food reinforcement can also be established and 
maintained by response-contingent electric shocks. 
Under an FI schedule of food presentation, the char- 
acteristic pattern of responding survives repeated inter- 
ruption by stimulus conditons absent at the time of 
reinforcement. The present experiment, with 3 male 
squirrel monkeys, demonstrates а similar phenomenon 
under circumstances in which the sole consequence of FI 
responding was the delivery of response-contingent 
shocks, Several possible interpretations of FI perform- 
ance maintained by electric-shock presentation are 
discussed. (15 ref.) (French E abstract. 

750. Walker, S. F., Schnelle, J., & Hurwitz, Н. M, (U, 
Tennessee responses and re- 
inforcer duration. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
2103), 173-175.—Rewarded 6 male Long-Evans rats 
concurrently, at equal frequencies, for pushes at the 
doors in front of 2 reinforcement magazines. The 
duration of the reinforcer given at | magazine was 
constant, while the reinforcer duration at the other 
magazine was changed every 6 sessions. For 3 Ss the 
constant reinforcer was 3 sec, and for 3 other Ss the 
constant reinforcer was | sec. For all Ss the duration 
the alternative reinforcer was varied between | and 5 
Rate of response at the magazine that delivered 
constant reinforcer duration was found to vary inversely 
with the duration of the reinforcer obtained at the 


Hill) The effects of partial on 
in the pigeon. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3039, 
752. W H., Coutts, Maureen, & Aderman, 
Morris, (Illinois Inst. of Technology) Sequenced re- 
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E. J. Capaldi's sequential n pothesis (see PA, 
Vol. 37:6381, and 39:4421) with a within-Ss experimental 
design. A 2-way runway situation made it possible for Ss 
to experi | sequence of reinforcements and non- 
reinforcements while running in | direction and another 
sequence while running in the opposite direction. The 
direction in which Ss ran alternated from trial to trial. 
The sequences Ss experienced in the 2 directions were an 
N-length of 3 (always 3 nonreinforced trials before a 
reinforced trial) or N-lengths of 1, 2, and 3 (either 1, 2, or 
3 nonreinforcements before a reinforced trial). Greater 


resistance to extinction occurred in the direction that was 
associated with N-lengths of 1, 2, and 3. 14 naive 
Sprague-Dawley rats were Ss.—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


753. Brown, Judson S. (U. lowa) Self-punitive 
behavior with a distinctively marked punishment 
zone. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 
161-163.—Investigated self-punitive locomotor behavior 
in rats in which the distinctiveness of the punishment 
zone was manipulated in 2 studies with 16 male hooded 
rats. Contrary to a discrimination hypothesis, conditions 
designed to enhance the discriminability of the pun- 
ishment region failed to produce a decrement in 
vicious-circle behavior. It is suggested that increasing the 
distinctiveness of the punishment region may either 
weaken self-punitive behavior, leave it unaltered, or 
Strengthen it. Which results occur is believed to depend 
upon the general efficacy of other variables, e.g., shock 
intensity, shock location, and he sea ی‎ -Journal abstract. 

754. Dickson, James F. (U. Maryland) Some effects 
of S* component duration on multiple schedule 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3019. 

755, Hahn, Martin E., Morrison, Bruce J., Simmel, 
Edward C., & Harris, Connie J. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Atypical effects of electroshock on 
emotionality in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(3), 159-160.—Examined a unique pae of 
shock, i.e., the absence of a clearly perceivable source of 
the stimulus. 24 male and female Sprague-Dawley rats 
were divided into 3 groups: object alone, shock alone, 
and shock + object. Using 3 open-field measures of 
emotionality, it was found that the group shocked 
without an object present was significantly more emo- 
tional than the group shocked with an object present or 
the group presented with the object only. It is concluded 
that Es who employ shock should control for its means 
of delivery if the effects of that shock on behavior are 
being Ban pee arg ilar abstract. 

756. Lambert, Joseph V. (Temple U.) The effect of 
disconfirming an expectancy of time-out from shock 
in the double runway. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(3), 153-154.— Describes a previous experiment in 
a double-runway apparatus using shock escape as the 
reinforcement by J. V. Lambert and B. J. Hammond. 
Results show that the Amselian frustration effect (FE) 
manifests itself as a marked slowing down in the 2nd 
runway, when an expected relief from shock is not 
forthcoming. The present experiment with 16 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats was performed to determine if S 
builds up a Дина! expectancy of timeout from shock 
and what the effect might be of disconforming this 
expectancy by giving a substantially shorter period of 
shock relief. The reversed FE again appeared when a 
particular expectancy of timeout from shock was 
disconfirmed. Also, Runway | speeds were seen to 
decrease when this frustration treatment was intro- 
duced.—Journal abstract. 

757. Matos, Maria A. (Columbia U.) Acquisition 
and extinction of conditioned suppression in the 
rhesus monkey as a function of probability of 
unavoidable shock. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2318. 

758. pem Mats. (Lund U., Psychological Lab., 
Sweden) development of stimulus preferences in 
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the pecking behaviour of young herring gull 
amgentatus)- Vi. The etlects o! ех И 
logical Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1970, Vol. 1010) 
p.—Studied extinction of the pecking response 
different colored stimuli in 40 neonatal herring gi 
Results verified previous findings of psychophysiolog 
edicta of habituation on disinhibition, stimul 
eneralization, and spontaneous recovery. Divergg 
indings were (a) stable level in the middle of Û 
extinction series, (b) flat regression to red stimulus, ûi 
(c) lack of differences between massed and А 
distributions. The motivation models based оп Ú 
principle of continuous loading of some kind 


os aye energy are not supported. The i 
value of the responses are discussed. (20 ref.) Jour 


abstract. 

759. Reiss, Dave. (Galesburg State Research Hog 
Ill.) Secondary selt-punitive behavior: Effects û 
periodic punishment of Sidman avoidance by P. 
lovian CS +. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), V 
21(3), 185-187.— Trained 7 naive Wistar albino га 
Sidman avoidance. Following adaptation to 3-sec f 
sponse-contingent light presentations, Ss received alid 
nate days of variable interval 3-sec classical conditioni 
in which the light was paired with shock. During testi 
the unreinforced light CS was response produced dur 
short periods of the avoidance sessions. Acceleration 
avoidance (secondary self-punitive behavior) resul 
during these periods; Pavlovian extinction resulted in] 
rapid attenuation, and Pavlovian reconditioning pf 
duced immediate recovery. Mean interresponse ui 
increased linearly as a function of the number 
previously punished responses, suggesting that i 
phenomenon is sufficiently delicate that response $ 
pression would probably result if the punishment peng 
were prolonged. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 4 

760. Stein, Norman Н. (Pennsylvania State е 
Behavior of the pigeon during conditi n 
pression. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(0d 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2329. 

761. Terhune, James G. & Premack, De A 
California, Santa Barbara) On the proportion, 
between the probability of not-running a na 
punishment effect of being forced to run. Léa i 
Motivation, 1970(Мау), Vol. 1(2), 141-149— к 
drinking in 4 thirsty female Sprague-Dawley af 
forcing each $ to run in a motor-driven wheel ой Ж 
duration upon completion of 5 licks. Durations 0 E 
running were converted into a probability of nn 
on the basis of a prior and independent measina " 
conditional probability that S would not be гире. 
+ n sec. given that it had started at t. D 
suppressed when licking forced the thirsty S t i 
short duration. Furthermore, the degree to WT pel 

een tO 

in a std 


762. 
(Illinois Inst. of Technology. 
following the differential control of a © 
epar reinforcer. Psychonomic Science, 

ol. 21(3), 158-159.—Administered CR 
Sprague-Dawley rats in a lever chamb 
primary reinforcer and a water-dip| 
secondary reinforcer. Ss were = уч rhe y 
no primary or secon: reinforcement. whid 
thea removed. Ss Mes divided into 5 groups 
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experienced the following contingencies: (a) placement 
in the chamber without shock, (b) dipper-click pres- 
entations, (c) shock presentations, (d) click and shock 
presentations that were not contingent on each other, 
and (e) forward conditioning click-shock pairings. All 
po were then given extinction with the click 
ollowing each response. The groups aligned themselves 
in extinction from a-e, with e Ss showing the least 
resistance to extinction. Significant differences in ex- 
tinction were found between the shock and no-shock 
groups.—Journal abstract. 

763. Thompson, Richard W. & Higbee, Mark. (West- 
ern Washington State Coll.) Shock intensity and 
unconditioned responding in the gerbil. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 292-293.—Tested 6 male 
gerbils for their UCR to shock (.0—9 ma. in .1-mA steps) 
before and after shaving the tail, feet, and scrotum. 
Results indicate that Ss were more sensitive after shaving 
than before. Ss under both conditions made flinch 
responses at low intensities of shock, reaching a 
maximum of .1 ma. and then declining. Ss under both 
conditions showed an increase in locomotor responses 
from .0-.9 ma. The response topographies for both the 
flinch and locomotor responses were similar to those of 
the rat, but were displaced toward low shock intensities. 
—Journal abstract. 

764. Tombaugh, J. W. & Tombaugh, T. N. (Carleton 
U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Effects on performance 
of placing a visual cue at different temporal loca- 
lions within a constant delay interval. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 220- 
224.—Studied the effects of presenting cues at different 
times within a 7.5-sec delay of reinforcement interval 
during the acquisition and extinction of a bar-press 
response by 72 naive female albino Sprague-Dawley rats. 
In acquisition, the 3 following types of temporal 
placements were used: (a) a cue presented only at the 
beginning of the delay interval, (b) a cue occurring 
throughout the duration of the delay interval, and (c) a 
cue which was presented only at the end of the interval. 
In extinction, each group was divided so that 1/ of the 
group received the cue condition and '/ did not. In 
addition, a no-cue control group was employed in both 
acquisition and extinction. In acquisition and extinction, 
the cue conditions tended to produce shorter latencies 
than did the no-cue conditions. Extinction data further 
indicate that the greatest resistance to extinction was 
produced when the offset of the cue was associated with 
the end of the delay interval. A secondary reinforcement 
interpretation is advanced to explain these results. 
—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


765. Alexander, B. K. (U. Oregon, Portland) Parental 
behavior of adult male Japanese monkeys. Be- 
haviour, 1970, Vol. 36(4), 270-285.—Analyzed seasonal 
variations in the parental behavior of male Japanese 
monkeys with respect to stimulus and physiological 
factors and with respect to the role of male play in the 
Socialization of the young. The troop was housed on a 
2-acre corral in Oregon. Records were kept of affiliative, 
agonistic, and play behavior during the lactation, 
breeding, pregnancy, and birth "seasons. Play and 
affiliative interactions between adult males and juveniles 
peaked during the pregnancy and birth seasons. Such 
interactions, however, may be viewed as a manifestation 
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of a general incremental trend, since play and affiliative 
increments also occurred toward other adults. During 
the Ist 3 mo. of life, adult males provided virtually all the 
agonistic experience for the young. It is suggested that 
seasonal withdrawal of androgen may increase affiliative 
behavior and that, the early punitive relationship, though 
mild, may be important in establishing the authority of 
dominant males among the young. (German summary) 
—S. R. Goldstein. 

766. Barclay, John S. (Ohio State U.) Ecological 
aspects of defensive behavior in breeding mallards 
and black ducks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 1897. 

767. Boice, Carol & Boice, Robert. (U. Missouri) 
Precedence in feeding and mounting in captive 
toads. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 
259-260.—Forced 4 groups of captive toads (Bufo 
americanus) (total N —40) in a sexually active state to 
compete for mealworms as food. Development of 
resultant feeding hierarchies appeared retarded relative 
to prior research. Males remained in amplexus for 
several days during which they did not eat. Systematic 
preferences for females were not apparent, although 
males who mounted frequently also ranked high in 
frequency of aggressive behavior.—Journal abstract. 

68. Cairns, Robert B. & Nakelski, Joseph S. (Indiana 
U.) On fighting in mice: Ontogenetic and ex- 
periential determinants. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 74(3), 354- 
364.—Isolated 64 C57BL/10 male mice at 30 days of age 
or reared them in small groups. Isolated Ss initiated more 
social-investigation behaviors, were more reactive to 
dyadic stimulation, and were more likely to attack 
another mouse than were group-reared mice. These 
differences were eliminated in adulthood by PEE 
isolate-reared Ss into small groups for an additional 5-1 
wk. Observations of test and home-cage interactions 
indicate that (a) continued exposure to the physical- 
cutaneous stimulation of others serves to decrease 
reactivity to such stimulation, (b) heightened reactivity 
increases the likelihood that dyadic investigatory activity 
will escalate into fighting, and (c) the effects of early 
social experiences associated with fighting can be 
reversed.—Journal abstract. 

769. Krames, Lester. (Temple U.) The Coolidge 
effect in male and female rats. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2314. 

770. Legrand, Ross. (St. Olaf Coll) Successful 
aggression as the reinforcer for runway behavior of 
mice. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 303- 
305.—48 male mice graded for aggressiveness ran in a 
runway for the opportunity to defeat submissive mice as 
a reinforcer on 0, 50, and 100% reinforcement schedules. 
'/, the Ss were given a brief fight immediately before 
each trial. Reinforcement schedules produced effects 
analogous to those found with traditional reinforcers. 
Both the prefight manipulation and high ratings on 
aggressiveness were found to facilitate running behavior 
in general, but they did not interact with the schedules of 
reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

771. Leland, Louis S. (U. Tennessee) Observational 
learning in conflict with social approach for Pekin 
ducklings. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2315. 

772. Lynch, James J. (U. Maryland, Medical School, 
Baltimore) Psychophysiology and development of 
social attachment. Journal of Nervous & Mental 


чо. 112—192 


Disease, 1970(Oct), Vol. 151(4), 231-244.—Reviews some 
of the genetic, developmental, and conditional origins of 
canine social attachment to the human, prompted by 
research reporting large magnitude physiological re- 
sponses in dogs during social interaction with humans, 
and by studies demonstrating that the human, especially 
through tactual contact, can markedly reduce and even 
eliminate a dog’s behavioral and gees ical responses 
elicited by conditioned fear and painful stimuli. The 
usefulness of this research paradigm in clarifying the 
physiological substrata of socialization and social inter- 
actions are discussed. The understanding of this socio- 
physiological need system is considered vital in light of 
the growth of technology, which may be distorting basic 
sociophysiological processes. To evaluate the effects of 
TV, teaching machines, medical technology, etc., the 
physiological correlates of social attachments must be 
understood. (60 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

773. Morris, Robert L. (Duke U.) Factors affecting 
the maintenance of the pair bond in the blond ring 
dove. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2320. 

T4. Mi Dirk W. & , Donald A. (U. 
Florida) Plug fate in the copulatory behavior of rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 315-316. 
— Collected normative data on the fate of ejaculatory 
plugs following a total of 162 ejaculations attained by 18 
male Long-Evans rats each given 3 tests. 69% of the 
plugs were dislodged, 82% of these after 3 or fewer 
intromissions. Males ate a total of 65% of the plugs, 
whereas females ate none. More than '/ of the plugs 
consumed were consumed between the time of dis- 
lodging and the next intromission. Plug consumption is a 
behavioral pattern appropriate for further study.—Jour- 


nal abstract. 

775. Mosig, Dirk W. & Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. 
Florida) The vior of rats during copulation as a 
function of prior copulatory experience. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 141-143.—Compared the 
behavioral patterns accompanying the copulatory be- 
havior of 9 male Long-Evans rats with no prior adult 
copulatory experience with those of 9 Ss that had 
experienced 4 prior tests. Age was controlled. Effects of 
experience on standard measures of copulatory behavior 
were similar to those in earlier work. There were no 
significant differences in other behavioral patterns as a 
function of experience. The tendency to display various 
behavioral patterns during copulatory activity appears to 
be completely formed prior to the Ist such activity and 
generally unaffected by adult copulatory experience. 
млан abstract. 

. Payne, A. P. & Swanson, Н. Н. (U. Birmingham, 
England) Agonistic behavior ded pairs P 
sters of the same and opposite sex in a neutral 
observation area. Behaviour, 1970, Vol. 36(4), 259- 
269.—Investigated the agonistic behavior of adult 
hamsters to identify physical and behavioral factors 
correlated with dominance and submissiveness in pair 
encounters. In addition, female dominance over the male 
was studied in relation to both the estrous cycle and 
ongoing male behavior. Using a round-robin comparison 
technique it was found that when agonistic behavior 
occurred the majority of cases were decided by ritualized 
sparring ap oe In addition, a high positive correlation 
was found between weight and aggressive success for 
both sexes, even in the absence of actual fighting. During 
male-female encounters, in which the pair were equated 
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for weight, agonistic behavior, which was arily 
female-initiated, occurred on nonestrous days during 
which time there was an increase in male cage marking 
It is suggested that during the estrous cycle the females! 


aggressive behavior rather than by olfactory stimuli) 
(German summary) (16 ref.)—S. R. Goldstein. 

771. Pearce, Burnard L. (U. Oklahoma) The effe 
of space, estrus, and coalitions upon the dominal 
hierarchy of mature, long-term associate, ca 
chimpanzees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Моу), Vol. 31(5-B), 2963-2964. [ 

778. Stern, Jeffrey J. & Bronner, Gayle. (U. Mich- 
igan, Dearborn) Effects of litter size on nursing time 
and weight of the young in guinea pigs. Psychononiic 
Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 171-172.—Observed 15 
female guinea pigs with their offspring for 28 days 
postpartum. The larger the litter (1-4 animals), the 
greater the percentage of nursing time. With the 
exception of the 4 animal litters, the smaller the litter, the 
greater the weight of the young. There was no. 
tionship between litter size and the number of positive of 
negative nursing responses directed toward each pupi 
—Journal abstract. 

779. Tarantino, S. J. (Florida Atlantic U.) Effect ol 
cage confinement on social behavior in squirrel 
monkeys. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 200) 
294-295.—Obtained data on the effects of cage com 
finement in 6 squirrel monkeys as part of a larger stud) 
on social perception. Approach-withdrawal behavior Was 
studied at 3 intervals over a 6-mo period, during which 
the Ss were confined in individual cages. At the 6th mo: û 
noticeable change in behavior occurred. During 20-mil 
test intervals the Ss displayed very strong attachment 
behavior. This was in ipe dun contrast to their еапіё 
behavior.—Journal abstract. А 

780. Westby, С. W. & Box, Hilary О. (U. Reading 
England) Prediction of dominance in social groups 
of the electric fish, Gymnotus carapo. Psychonomit 
Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(3), 181-183.—Examined the 
electrical and other behavioral interactions within # 
different pairs of 8 adult Gymnotus carapo. High 5016 
on aggressive behavior were inversely related to the tum 
spent in electrical silence. Approach and threat move 
ment scores were positively correlated. There was 4 

rfect positive correlation between electrical р! y. 
requency and subsequent display of threat movemeni 
in social encounters. Results confirm a suggestion 59 
dominance in this type of social grouping can be reliab / 
predicted from the electrical characteristics of 
interacting individuals. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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781. Barmack, Neal Н. (U. Rochester) Dynami 
visual acuity and the control of eye-movemen's = 
primaten: Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 
ol. 31(4-B), 2296. P 
782. Berlin, Charles I, Majeau, Deborah A- c 
Steiner, Sylvia. (Louisiana State U., Medical Schoo" 
Kresge Hearing Research Lab. of the South) Hear 
and vocal output in normal, deaf and infant т С 
Journal of Auditory Research, 1969(Ос\), Vol. | 
318-331—The peak frequency of the distress C^ ie 
normal-hearing CBA/J mice and feral mice lies MT. 
5-20 kcps range, quite consistent with what is believes 
be the best hearing sensitivity of these animals, 
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Waddler and Shaker-1 mice showed less complex and 
fewer distress calls than normal-hearing mice. The 
Df/Df mouse, despite its congenital deafness, occa- 
sionally emitted a “normal” distress call. The ultrasonic 
cries of infant mice are not by themselves sufficient to 
elicit retrieval behavior from either naive or parous 
females. A separate experiment showed little evoked 
EEG auditory response to 50-100 keps tone bursts at 
70-db SPL in the CBA/J. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

783. Fish, Stephen E. & Robinson, John $. (Brain- 
Behavior Research Center, Eldridge, Calif.) A new 
coordination test of visual-motor deprived visually 
experienced cats. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 21(4), 223-224.— Describes a barrier apparatus for 
measuring visual-motor coordination. Tests of 3 cats 
with extensive binocular visual experience but with only 
monocular visual-motor experience revealed visual- 
motor deficits in both deprived and experienced eyes. 
—Journal abstract. 

784. Gruber, Samuel H. (U. Miami) The physiology 
of vision in the lemon shark, Negaprion brevirostris 
(poey): A behavioral analysis. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2101. 

785. Hansson, S. Birger. (Lund U., Psychological 
Lab., Sweden) Visual depth discrimination in young 
eiders (Somateria mollissima). Psychological Research 
Bulletin, Lund U., 1970, Vol. 10(13), 16 p.—Investigated 
visual depth discrimination in young eiders by means of 
a "visual cliff.” All Ss were visually deprived from birth. 
Choice trials examined the reactions of 7 naive Ss, 20 Ss 
with exposure to the shallow side, and 21 Ss exposed to 
the deep side of the cliff. Choices, latency-times, and 
behavioral manifestations were noted. Naive Ss preferred 
the shallow side, while the other Ss tended to choose in 
accordance with the type of exposure they had ex- 
perienced, Results are discussed in terms of inborn 
tendencies and rival learning signals.—Journal abstract. 

786. Mitchell, Curt; Gillette, Richard; Vernon, Jack, & 
Herman, Paul. (U. Oregon, Medical School, Portland) 
Pure-tone auditory behavioral thresholds in three 
species of lemurs. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1970(Aug), Vol. 48(2, Pt, 2), 531-535.—De- 
lermined absolute thresholds for pure tones of fre- 
quencies 100 Hz. to 40 kHz. by the method of constant 
stimuli using a 2-bar operant technique. 6 lemurs of 3 
subspecies were trained to press a white bar to turn on a 
lone lasting 5 sec. During the tone, a single press on a 
2nd (black) bar resulted in food reward. Failure to 
respond simply terminated the trial. Response in the 
absence of tone was scored as a false positive response 
and resulted in a !/-ѕес shock of from .6-1.3 mA. 
Thresholds, based on a response probability of ‘os 
indicate a lesser sensitivity in the low and middle 
frequencies than found in the anthropoid primates, but 
an apparent extension of sensitivity into the higher 
frequencies beyond the upper-frequency cutoff points 
found for the anthropoids. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

787. Small, Wiley C. (U. Missouri, Columbia) A 
comparison of some measures of auditory fre- 
quency discrimination and stimulus generalization 
in the pigeon: A test of the inverse hypothesis. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 


31(5-B), 3035. 3 

Ит) Taub, Harvey В. & Raab, David Н. (Brooklyn 
Coll., City U. New York) Fluctuations of N, аш 
ri 


in relation to click-intensity discrimination. Jou 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1969(Oct), Vol. 46(4, 
85 


46: 783-792 


Pt. 2), 969-978.—Recorded round-window potentials 
evoked by clicks from 11 female Hartley anesthetized 
uinea pigs. By comparing N, amplitudes on line, it was 
possible to compute physiological DLs for click inten- 
sity. The method requires no assumptions about the 
underlying distributions of neural effect. Weber func- 
tions were generated with and without a continuous 
masking noise. The effects of click intensity and of 
background noise paralleled those previously reported 
for human listeners. A neural model is described in 
which variability of N, amplitude turned out to be the 
principal parameter. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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789. Albott, William L. & Bruning, James L. (Ohio U.) 
Given names: A neglected social variable. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 527-533.— Reviews 
the literature regarding guidelines used in the assignment 
of names and the eventual impact which particular 
names have on the bearers. Connotative meanings were 
concluded to affect not only name choice but also 
self-preceptions, personality development, and behavior 
patterns in both children and adults. The failure to 
consider names as independent variables man account 
for the present lack of empirical research. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

790. Anandalakshmy, S. & Grinder, Robert E. (U. 
Wisconsin) Conceptual emphasis in the history of 
developmental psychology: Evolutionary theory, 
teleology, and the nature-nurture issue. Child Devel- 
opment, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1113-1123.— Discusses 
the history of developmental psychology in this century 
within the framework of 3 major trends—evolutionary 
theory, teleology, and the nature-nurture issue. Per- 
spectives of early theorists, Hall, Thorndike, Gesell, and 
Watson, are considered in their historical context; and 
shifts in emphases of later writers are examined, While 
teleology and evolutionary theory are shown to be 
significant mainly in being the source of early theoretical 
concepts, the nature-nurture issue is discussed as a 
continuing controversy. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

791. Bailey, Kent G. & Gibby, Robert G. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U., Richmond) Developmental dift- 
ferences in self-ratings on intelligence. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 51-54.—112 
6th graders and 124 12th graders were administered an 
intelligence test and the Gibby Intelligence Rating 
Schedule. The results supported the contention that 
significant developmental differences exist between 6th 
and 12th graders. 6th graders were more discrepant in 
their self-ratings and less realistic in estimating their 
intelligence than 12th graders, Self-ratings of the 12th 
graders on the Self Test correlated significantly with 
their IQ but this was not the case for 6th graders. It is 
concluded that 6th and 12th graders do differ in their 
self-evaluations on intelligence.—£E. J. Kronenberger. 

792. Bradley, Paul A., Hoepfner, Ralph, & Guilford, J. 
Paul. (U. Southern California, Psychological Lab.) A 
factor analysis of figural-memory abilities. Reports 
from the Psychological Laboratory, University of Southern 
California, 1969(Jun), No. 43, 32 p.—Attempted to 
demonstrate that 6 visual -figural-memory abilities, 
hypothesized from structure-of-intellect theory, were 
distinct from one another and from 10 other abilities by 
means of 26 new tests designed for the figural-memory 
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abilities, and 24 marker tests for the reference factors for 
the other abilities. The test battery was administered to 
202 high school students. From the test intercorrelations, 
18 principal factors were extracted and rotated to 
psychological meaningfulness. The 6 hypothesized fac- 
tors for the 6 figural-memory abilities were well deter- 
mined, each with 2 or more univocal tests from those 
designed for the respective abilities. Discriminations 
from 4 memory factors in the n and semantic 
categories, 3 figural-cognition factors, 3 production 
factors, and factors for verbal IQ and sex were fairly 
good. Thus, the picture of a distinct memory category, 
constituted as in structure-of-intellect theory, is more 
firmly established.—Journal abstract. 

793. Hoving, Kenneth L., Morin, Robert E., & Konick, 
Dorothy S. (Kent State U.) nition reaction time 
and size of the set: A developmental study. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 247-248. 
—Tested 9 male and 9 female kindergartners, 4th 
graders, and undergraduates on a recognition RT task 
with memory sets of 2, 3, and 4 items, Though overall 
RT varied with age, the slopes of the functions relating 
RT to size of the memory set did not differ significantly 
as a function of age. Within the context of a theory of 
recognition memory developed by S. Sternberg (see PA, 
Vol. 40: 10810), results suggest that young children scan 
memory for familiar pictures as quickly as do adults. 
—Journal abstract. E 

794, Matulová, Nina & Svancara, Josef. (Purkyne U., 
Brno, Czechoslovakia) Zvláštnosti “socialni 
percepce” v předškolním věku a ve stáří. [Features of 
"social perception" in preschool and old age.] 
Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dieiaia, 1970, Vol. 5(3), 
209-216.—Studied the development of the ability to 
interpret facial expression and to differentiate basic 
characterologic concepts. Methods used were S. G. 
Vandenberg's Multiple Choice Vocabulary Test and 
Experimental Test of Social Perception as measured by 
the interpretation of facial expressions. The Ist stage of 
the study was represented DA preschoolchildren with a 
mean age of 5.7 yr. and 41 Ss with a mean age of 78.7 yr. 
While the children did not significantly differ from the 
adults in recognizing the portraits, there was a marked 
superiority of the adults in the test of characterologic 
concepts and in the interpretation of emotional ex- 
pressions. High intercorrelation between the 2 methods 
was present in the adults but not in the children. Some 
indicators showed statistically significant sexual differ- 
ences. Both Vandenberg's methods appear to be prac- 
ticable for use with preschoolchildren. The irregular 
dispersion of the findings, however, suggest a regroup- 
ment of the items. (Russian summary)—English sum- 


mary. 

795. Miller, Edgar. (U. Hull, England) Handedness 
and the pattern of human ability. British Journal of 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 111-112.—Examined 
the ie ce and verbal functions of right- and 
mixed-handed Ss in order to clarify the opposite findin, 
of J. Levy and M. Annett. 29 right-handed and 23 
mixed-handed undergraduates were administered the 
National Institute of Industrial Psychology (МИР) 
Group Test 33 (verbal intelligence) and NIIP Form 
Relations Test (visual manipulation of shapes in 2 and 3 
dimensions). Ss had almost identical mean scores on the 
verbal test, while right-handed Ss scored significantly 
higher on the spatial test. The findings of J. Levy are 
supported. It is concluded that “real differences in ability 


analyzed. More adults preferred irregular variants thi 


oc 


between right- and mixed-handers do exist and probahh 
reflect underlying differences in the asymmetrical ў 
ganization of functions within the brain."—S, Knap 
796. Nance, R. Dale. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) б 
Stanley Hall and John B. Watson as child p 
chologists. Journal of the History of the Behavior 
Sciences, 1970(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 303-3 16,—Compares ani 
contrasts Hall's and Watson's views with respect to chil 
psychology. If Watson's personal “hang-ups” colored} 
suggestions about child rearing, Hall's wordiness an 
naive optimism about man’s future may be equally tak 
to task.—C. M. Franks 
797. Siddiqui, Jawaid & Keil, Wolfgang. (U. Main 
Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Neugierverhalten 
der Sprache. [Exploratory behavior aroused by lam 
uage om) Psychologische Rundschau, 1970(Ос!), Үй 
1(4), 270-278.—As Berlyne has demonstrated, 6 chi 
acteristics of visual material arouse exploratory beha 
ior: amount of material, irregularity of distributio 
heterogeneity of elements, irregularity of forms, 
crepancies, and incompatible composition. These chi 
acteristics were transferred to language material whid 
was then used as stimuli in test series of preferem 
selection with 193 male adults, 193 female adults, 
193 7-13 yr. old children as Ss. The responses were facto 


children. Children's selections were mainly determin 
by 3 factors: believability, difference of elements, an 
orderliness. For adults only 2 factors carried v 
amount of material and heterogeneity.—W. J. Ki 

798. Svancara, Josef. (Purkyne U., echo 
slovakia) Aktuálni e vývojové psychologie! 
teorii a praktické aplikaci. [Current problems, 
developmental psychology in theory and pra 
application.) Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dietata, M 

ol. 5(3), 195-200.—Outlines the problems and range? 
developmental psychology. A future trend resulting fron 
the employment of a vertical approach is predicte 
Emphasis is placed on the necessity to assi 
information of boundary scientific disciplines 
Ist—and on the inevitability of an integration of ре 
theoretical conceptions. (Russian summary) (2 
—English summary. 

799. Thomas, Georgelle & Osgood, W. Sh 
(Georgia Southern Coll.) College regiis 
ance on the "fruit-tree experiment" U dy choi 

78 j 


op 


conditions of color availability. Journal of 
1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 253-256.— Tested Hy 
students on the “fruit-tree experiment under a 
conditions of color availability. Apple trees outra! We 
other trees in each condition except where orange 0 
red was available. In this condition, ае trees d 
most often drawn. It was found that college da " 
depict apple trees significantly more often t 
children when all colors and when red, green, e Mr 
only are available. No significant difference was or 
frequency of drawing an apple tree, all colors к 
and naming an apple tree in response tO t 
stimulus, “fruit tree." —Author abstract. 
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800. Caldwell, Henry S. (Purdue U.) 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(4-B), 2274. 

801. Coates, David B. (U. Мїппезо! 
in the attachment behavior of 10- an 


The infant ү 
1970000), У 
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human infants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2955. 

802. Desmedt, John E. & Manil, J. (U. Brussels, Brain 
Research Unit, Belgium) Somatosensory evoked po- 
tentials of the normal human neonate in REM sleep, 
in slow wave sleep and in waking. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
29(2), 113-126.—Investigated averaged cerebral poten- 
tials evoked by electrical stimulation of the fingers in 34 
full-term normal human newborns. The stimuli were 
delivered at intervals of at least 3 sec. and generally 5—12 
sec. to avoid sequential interactions between responses. 
They were of adequate intensity to evoke consistent 
responses both at the contralateral parietal projection 
and at the vertex, but did not interfere with the normal 
cycles of slow wave sleep (SWS) and of REM sleep 
(REMS). Sleep stages were identified by pattern of 
respiration, eye, face, and limb movements, spontaneous 
EEG, submental EMG, and also by the histogram of 
heart beat intervals. The somatosensory evoked poten- 
tials presented genuine and consistent features in typical 
REMS and SWS runs. The mean latency and voltage of 
the initial surface negative component, N,, which is 
characteristic of the newborn response but is no longer 
developed in the adult, did not differ significantly in the 
2 sleep stages. The latency to the peak and the duration 
of N, were significantly increased in SWS. The positive 
component P, which followed N, was recorded in both 
sleep stages. However, a 2nd component, Р„ was present 
only in SWS and provided the most typical feature of 
that stage. As a result, the total duration of the positive 
deflection was much longer in SWS than in REMS. Late 
negative М, and positive Р, components were also 
influenced by the sleep stages. Interesting correlations 
appeared between the evoked potentials recorded at the 
hand projection and at the vertex. In waking the evoked 
potentials appeared rather similar to those in activated 
REMS. (French summary) (48 ref.)—Journal summary. 

803. Ellingson, Robert J. (U. Nebraska, Medical 
Center, Omaha) Variability of visual evoked re- 
sponses in the human newborn. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 29(1), 
10-19.—Summed visual evoked responses (VERs) were 
recorded repeatedly during the various phases of the 
wakefulness-sleep cycle on the Ist day of life and again 
24 hr. later in 6 full-term human newborns. VERs were 
analyzed in terms of wave form changes and amplitudes 
and latencies of the various wave components. 1 E 
showed an invariant wave form throughout a recording 
session. Only the P; wave component was always present 
in all Ss, and it was the only component of relatively 
invariant latency within Ss. Amplitudes of all compo- 
nents were extremely variable. Conclusions are: (a) The 
VER of the human newborn is extremely variable. (b) 
Only the latency of the P, component is consistent 
enough to be used to characterize a S, but even it does 
not correlate with its own value a few wk. later. (c) 
Unless the factors related to its variability can be 
Specified and controlled, the neonatal VER will be of 
limited value as a tool in clinical measurement or in 
Other individual applications as compared with MEN 
Tecorded in older Ss. The principal exceptions woul 
Seem to be total absence, extreme distortion, and marked 
and persisfent asymmetry of responses. (French sum- 
mary) (26 ref.) —Journal summary. n U 

04. Emde, Robert N. & Metcalf, David R. (U. 
Colorado, Medical School) An electroencephalo- 
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graphic study of behavioral rapid eye movement 
States in the human newborn. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1970(May), Vol. 150(5), 376-386.—In ап 
EEG-polygraphic study of behavioral states (sleeping, 
drowsing, sucking, fussing, and crying) in 10 full-term 
newborns, it was found that they are all associated with 
Stage-REM physiology. Independent behavioral and 
EEG-polygraphic assessments show high agreement in 
distinguishing these states as a group from other sleep 
and nonsleep states. The term “undifferentiated” is 
applied to drowsy-REM, sucking-REM, fussy-REM, and 
crying-REM because their behavioral and physiological 
indices are relatively unpatterned and, from the view- 
point of infant development, these states disappear 
during the Ist 3 mo. of postnatal life. Neonatal REM 
sleep is also conceptualized as undifferentiated as it 
shows an initial high variability of physiological 
patterning which tends toward stability over the Ist 3 
mo. This change is concomitant with another major 
change: at 3 mo., sleep begins with NREM instead of 
REM sleep. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

805. Freeman, Emmy K. (U. Florida) The effects of 
interpersonal stimulation on growth and develop- 
ment of premature infants. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2982. 

806. Gardner, Judith & Gardner, Howard. (Harvard 
U.) A note on selective imitation by a six-week-old 
infant. Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1209— 
1213.—To determine whether a 6-wk-old infant is 
capable of imitation, regular observations were made of 
1 child's reactions to 4 kinds of parental behavior. 
Although there was little evidence of direct imitation, 
data suggest that the child might have been sensitive to 
the modal properties of the behaviors.—Journal abstract. 

807. Greenberg, David J. (U. Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign) Accelerating visual complexity levels in 
the human infant. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3022. 

808. Ingram, Mary M. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Exploratory behavior in infants in relation to levels 
of visual stimulation. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2988-2989. 

809. Koch, Jaroslav. (Inst. for the Care of Mother & 
Child, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Vliv rané pohybové a 
socialni stimulace na pohybovy a psychicky vyvoj 
kojence v prvních 6 měsících života. [The influence of 
early motor and social stimulation on motor and mental 
development in the first six months of an infant's life.] 
Psychológia а Patopsychológia Dieiata, 1970, Vol. 5(3), 
201-208.—Studied the effect of early stimulation on 
human development. Based upon previous experiences 
with motor development and retardation in 6-8 mo, old 
infants, the question was raised as to how motor and 
mental development proceeds in children who, from the 
Ist wk of their lives, are stimulated to movement more 
intensely than those brought up traditionally. Prelim- 
inary findings are based on an experiment with 10 
infants who were exercised and observed from birth to 6 
or 7 mo. of age, and with 20 3-10 mo. old infants who 
were brought up at home and whose mothers received 
instructions twice/mo. The most striking result was the 
good motor development of all the Ss who were 
physically exercised. (Russian summary)—English sum- 


ma 0. Melson, William H. & McCall, Robert B. (U. 
North Carolina) Attentional responses of five-month 
girls to discrepant auditory stimuli. Child Develop- 
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ment, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1159-1171.—Presented an 
8-note standard tonal sequence 8 times to 48 5-mo-old 
girls. Following this familiarization phase, a series of 
small or large discrepancies from that standard were 
presented. Attention in terms of cardiac deceleration to 
the discrepancies was greater if Ss habituated during the 
familiarization phase than if they did not, and attention 
was p if the discrepancy was large than if it was 
small in magnitude. The response to auditory stimuli 
could also be predicted by the looking pattern displayed 
by Ss to a set of visual stimuli given prior to the auditory 
episode.—Journal abstract. 

811. Sameroff, Arnold J. (U. Rochester) Respiration 
and sucking as com of the orienting reac- 
tion in newborns. Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
7(2), 213-222.—Studied respiratory and nonnutritive 
sucking responses to auditory stimulation in 12 1-5 day 
old human newborns. Each S was presented 5 stimuli, 
each 4 times, during 4 sessions at 24-hr intervals. The 
stimuli varied in intensity and intermittency. Stimulus 
onset and offset shortened sucking bursts during Ses- 
sions I-III, but in Session IV, stimulus offset lengthened 
sucking bursts. In general, respiration was accelerated by 
stimulus onset and decelerated by stimulus offset. 
However, in Session IV respiratory deceleration occurred 
to both stimulus onset and offset, Respiratory decel- 
eration also occurred to low intensity stimuli in Sessions 
1-1, Respiratory acceleration and sucking inhibition 
are discussed as components of the newborn's defense 
reaction (DR) to most stimulation. Respiratory decel- 
eration was related to appearance of orienting reaction 
after habituation of DR. Ss' respiratory and sucking 
responsivity were highly correlated.—Journal abstract. 

812. Andrew; Rosen Dana, & Brackhill, 
Yvonne. (U. Denver) Analysis of components of 
social reinforcement of infant vocalization. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 323-325.—Results 
of 2 studies with 22 normal, full-term infants indicate 
that infant vocalizations can be conditioned by using 
only 1 or 2 elements of the traditionally employed 
prac bl ga social reinforcer, consisting of auditory, 
tactile, and visual stimuli. It was also found that the 
be ei both singly and in pairs, were of relatively 

= en in increasing response rate.—Journal 
abstract. 

813. Shultz, Thomas R. & Zigler, Edward. (Yale U. 
Emotional concomitants of visual mastery аа) 
а мн er movement оп smiling and 

ng. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 390-402.— Investigated the vine 
that positive emotional responses accompany the grat- 
ification of the motive for cognitive effectance. Piaget's 
concepts of assimilation and accommodation were 
employed to predict the timing of emotional concom- 
itants of visual mastery in 8 8-18 wk. old infants, The 
hypothesis that smiling and vocalizing would occur 
earlier to a stimulus that was assumed to be relatively 
easy to assimilate than to a stimulus that was assumed to 
be more difficult was confirmed. A mechanism of 
cognitive satiation was invoked to account for decre- 
Де їп Ше arse of smiling, vocalizing, and visual 

1xation of the stimulus from 1 session to the : 
ref. P 'ournal е тта 
. Turkewitz, Gerald; Moreau, Tina; 

Vo U.) Relationshi mong responses 

iva U. lationships ai in 

human newborn: The non-association and А 
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Birch, Herbert 
Linda. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, - 


ос 


equivalence among different indicators of 
siveness. Psychophysiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 
247.—To determine whether different геѕропѕез | 

uivalent indicators of stimulus effectiveness 
whether a single mechanism can account for reg 
siveness in different systems, cardiac accelerat 
ipsilateral eye movements, and finger movements 
simultaneously recorded when lateralized auditory s 
uli of graded intensity were presented to 21 hei 
‘day-old infants. Responses were not equival 


female 
indicators of stimulus effectiveness as evidenced byi 
finding of different thresholds for different responsa 


was also found that S's relative responsiveness as del 


by 1 response did not predict his relative responsivet 
on other responses. Finally the simultaneously meas 
responses to a stimulus did not cooccur more freque 
than would be expected if the responses were i 
pendently determined. Result raise serious questioni 
to the adequacy of concepts of generalized arousal ай 
unitary onenting response in accounting for behai 
organization in the human newborn. (19 ref.) —Jod 
abstract. 


815. Vincze, Maria, Társas kapcsolatok a 


csecsemó-csoportban 3-16 hónapos kof 
[Formation of social contact in a group of infants f 
16 months.) Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1910, [ 
27(1), 25-30.—7 institutionalized infants were obse 
while playing in a common playpen. At 2-3 mo. al 
were made to establish contact with the O; from the 
mo. touching each other became more frequent; at? 
and on toys became functional in social intercol 


(English & Russian summaries)— Af. Moore. 
бв. Waller, Manfred. (U. Mannheim, W. Ge m 
Die Beurteilu des "sozialen Alters" © 
Vorschulkinder: Ein Beitrag zur Analyse der 
der Rollenwahrnehmung. [The judgment of the 
age" by infants: A contribution to the analysis Ol 


p of the perception of roles.] Dissertation Ab 
International, \970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B). 2971-2972: 
CHILDHOOD 


817. Balastíková, Blanka & Švancara, Josef. (Inst 
Pediatrics, Brno, Czechoslovakia) Predbea 
zkuSenosti s metodou sémantického difere 
školních děti. [Preliminary experiences with the $ 
tic differential in school children.] Psychológia d 7 
psychológia Dieiaia, 1970, Vol. 5(3), 217-226. 
50 words with presumed positive, negative, or reva 
emotional coloring to schoolchildren to be rated 0 
S-point scale of pleasantness—unpleasantness: | 
words, written very clearly on small cards, were "4 
placed by the Ss into 1 of 5 boxes labelled very ple 
indifferent, unpleasant, and very unpleasant. 
hypotheses, developmental and environmenta 
followed in 50 healthy school children (twin 
Surgical Ss, and 20 of the same age in an 0! i 
department. Findings confirm the hypothesis p 
being changes in emotional evaluation of о 
pending оп age (changes of word order, sign! 
more frequent use of the neutral rating category 1® 
Ss, and significantly higher frequency of 
positive ratings in younger Ss. Different experien 
Various medical institutions were found to be stà 
Significant only in a smaller number of © 
(Russian summary)— English summary. 
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818. Cairns, Nancy U. & Steward, Margaret S. 
(Emory U.) Young children’s orientation of letters as 
a function of axis of symmetry and stimulus align- 
ment. Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 993- 
1002.—Examined the effects of axis of symmetry and 
relative position of stimuli by means of а letter- 
orientation task administered to 60 male 4-6 yr. old 
children. S variables examined were age and eye-hand 
dominance (mixed vs. unilateral established). Left-right 
awareness and knowledge of names of stimulus letters 
were found to correlate with error scores. Significant 
effects were found for age, axis, axis Х age, axis Х 
position, and age X axis X position. Results are 
discussed in terms of implications for reading. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

819. Cairns, Robert B. (Indiana U.) Meaning and 
altention as determinants of social reinforcer effec- 
tiveness. Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 
1067-1082.—Conducted 3 experiments with 140 pri- 
mary-grade children to determine whether the effec- 
tiveness of a verbal event (“right”) as an outcome could 
be influenced by experimentally manipulating its signal 
function. Each experiment had a parallel condition in 
which a neutral nonverbal event (light-bell combination) 
was submitted to identical experimental operations. In 
accord with earlier studies, both “right” and the 
nonverbal event were found to be ineffective as out- 
comes when they occurred without a prior instructional 
set or as discriminative signals. Results were largely 
consistent with an interpretation of social reinforcer 
effectiveness which emphasizes the contextual signal 
properties of these events. Certain implications of the 
research for the problem of "social satiation" and the 
nonefficacy of social reinforcement events are discussed. 
(23 ref.) —Journal. abstract. 

820. Cantor, Gordon N. & Moeller, Thomas G. (U. 
Iowa, Inst. of Child Behavior & ach aa Negative 
evidence regarding energization effects of simple, 
unchanging stimulation. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 351—353.—46 7th and 8th grade 
boys viewed picture exposures that alternated with a 
lever-pulling response. Group SUN (simple, unchanging, 
nonmeaningful) viewed 12 60-sec presentations of a 
constant simple geometric form. Group CCM (complex, 
changing, meaningful) viewed 6 10-sec exposures of 
nonrepeated meaningful pictures on each of 12 trials. 
Group SUN responded with nonsignificantly smaller 
amplitudes, with nonsignificantly longer latencies, and 
with significantly longer durations. It is concluded that 
no clear evidence was obtained for energization effects 
of simple unchanging stimulation. The duration finding 
was interpreted as indicating that Group SUN Ss were 
responding so as to provide themselves with additional 
(kinesthetic) stimulation Journal abstract. Д 

821. D'Angelo, R., Walsh, Ј., & Lomangino, L. 
(Catholic Charities Guidance Inst., New York, N.Y.) lQs 
of Negro Head Start children on the Vane Kinder- 
garten Test. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), 
vol. 27(1), 82-83.—The Vane Kindergarten Test (VKT) 
was administered to 255 48-71 mo. old Negro children 
enrolled in a Head Start program. Negro girls tended to 
Score higher than boys on all measures in the 2 youngest 
age groups. Other sex and age findings were noted. Use 
of the VKT with children below the age of 54 mo. is 
questioned. “Further study is suggested to determine 
whether absence of expected findings is due to limi- 
tations in the Vane's discriminatory value or to general 
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change in the mode of Negro functioning."—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

/ 822. Davis, S. Elizabeth. (Temple U.) Reading 
disability: Perception and reading. Proceedings of the 
Annual Reading Institute, 1968(Mar), Vol. 7, 33-37.—The 
senses most involved in reading are sight and hearing. 
Unless seriously impaired through prenatal, natal, or 
postnatal injury, individuals are born with the potential 
for development of adequate use of all the modalities. 
Within each modality there are 3 factors which must be 
working together if the modality is to be strong and 
well-developed—discrimination, patterning, and memo- 
ry. As a child grows from infancy, he seems to grow 
through several levels of perceptual development. These 
levels are (a) the input-output stage, (b) the level at which 
the child does make associations and understands what 
he wants to say, and (c) a level which includes not only 
understanding and making associations but organization 
as well. Learning to read is affected by knowledge of and 
exposure and attention to the symbolic language used in 
writing.—S. Diamond. 

823. Einhorn, Jane. (Newark State Coll.) A test of 
Piaget's theory of moral judgment. Canadian Journal 
of Behavioural Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 102-113. 
—Tested Piaget’s theory that children's moral devel- 
opment is a function of their peer group experiences and 
age. 48 8-yr-old children, in 16 cohesive and 16 
low-cohesive groups of 3, competed for prizes on 4 
paper-and-pencil tasks, unaware that their cheating 
could be detected. The procedure was repeated with 48 5 
yr. olds. Prior social experience was inferred from 
sociometric data. Findings are: (a) 5 yr. olds cheated 
significantly more than 8 yr. olds, supporting Piaget's 
belief that moral autonomy increases between ages 5 and 
8; (b) at age 8, but not at age 5, cheating was an inverse 
function of the degree of cohesiveness, supporting 
Piaget's theory that group ties produce moral autonomy 
at age 8, but not at age 5; and (c) prior social experience 
bore a significant inverse relationship to cheating at age 
8, but not at age 5, supporting Piaget's theory that such 
experience is the PM factor responsible for moral 
autonomy at age 8, but not at age 5. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract. 

824. Fast, Irene. (U. Michigan) A function of action 
in the early development of identity. International 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1970, Vol. 51(4), 471- 
478.— The child's purposeful activity is important in his 
development of self and identity. Initial self-boundaries 
are established when pleasurable events are incorporated 
into the self and painful events are excluded. Imposters 
—the "as-if" personalities—have identity through im- 
personations not based on actual accomplishments or 
purposeful activity. They learn the embellishments not 
the activity of their new roles. Therapy is difficult where 
reality cannot be tested as in the case of the “as-if” 
patients.—J. Chyaite. 

825. Glushkova, Ye. Deti u televizora. [Children at 
the television set] Doshkol’noe Vospitanie, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 43(11), 66-69.— Describes the possible maleficent 
effects of the misuse of TV watching on children. 
Investigations and measurements made by an institute of 
health in the Soviet Union with 2-9 yr. olds were studied. 
Factors involved were: (a) the physical capacity of the 
child at the beginning and at the end of TV watching; (b) 
maximum watching duration; and (c) proper physical 
surrounding conditions. It was shown that maximum 
watching time should be 30 min. for preschoolchildren 
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and 1 hr. for a lower grade child, and only 2-3 times/wk. 
Proper light, distance from screen, and sitting position 
must be observed. Private physicians' available reports 
indicate the appearance of symptoms, ¢.g., irritability, 
fatigue, psychic disturbances, and convulsions ("tele- 
ne epilepsy") after 2-3 hr. spent watching TV.—/. 
alev. 
826. Green, Regina M. (U. Maryland) The rela- 


tionship of nutritional states, 1.0. and 
selt in 4-6 year inner city children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 


31(4-B), 2085. 

827. Gullickson, Gary R. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
The contingent negative variation in the 
Child. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-В), 3022. 

828. Harbison, J. J. (Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) The 
behaviour of normal adolescents on a g form of 
the Bannister Fransella Test of Thought Disorder. 
Papers in Psychology, 196%Oct), Vol. 3(2), 52-56. 

Administered a group form of the Bannister-Fransella 
Test of Thought Disorder to 184 normal 11.11-16.11 yr. 
old Ss. Sex and intelligence were not important deter- 
minants of test behavior. Age was an important factor up 
to 13 yr. Ss over this age show similar results to the 
standardization. sample. Different cutoff points are 
a for the 12-yr-old quem abstract, 

29. Н Clementi 


ollenberg, K. (U. California, 
Berkeley) Functions of visual in the learning 
and formation of children. Child Development, 


1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1003-1015.— Tested individually 
64 elementary school children scoring in the upper and 
lower quartiles of their grades on tests of visual imagery 
in an experimental situation simulating the learning of 
verbal labels. High-imagery Ss were пенса supe- 
rior to low-imagery Ss (matched for sex, age, and IQ) in 
the initial learning of the names of objects; but 
low-imagery Ss were significantly superior to high- 
imagery Ss in ing the concepts underlying a series 
of objects with the identical name. The low-imagery 
group also had a superior recall of objects with a given 
name, apparently as a function of their superior concept 
formation. Increasing age obliterated the discrepancy 
between the 2 imagery groups in concept formation but 
not in name learning. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

830. Insel, Paul & Wilson, Glenn D. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Measuring social atti- 
tudes in children. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 84-86.—Describes the 
$0-item Children’s Conservatism (C) Scale, modeled 
after the Wilson and Patterson C Scale. The Children's C 
Scale was administered, along with the original scale, to 
185 12-16 yr. old girls (100 from a Catholic convent 
school and 85 from a state school) in the same area. 
Hypotheses that (a) the 2 scales should be highly 
correlated, and (b) both should display internal con- 
sistency and the ability to discriminate between the 
schools are supported. Results indicate the promise of a 
scale уйне on the original С Scale for measuring 
social attitudes in children.—P. Hertzberg. 

831. Ireton, Harold; Edward, & Gravem, 
Howard. (U. Minnesota, Health Sciences Center) Infant 
mental development and neurological status, fami 
socioeconomic status, and intelligence at age four. 
Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 937-945. 
—Explored the relationship of infant mental devel- 
opment (Bayley Mental Scale, 8 mo.) to 4-yr Stanford- 
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Binet, L-M, Short Form IQ in the context of the 
sample's neurological and socioeconomic cha 
for a sample of 536 full-term children, The 
approximately normal or average in terms of 
mental scores, infant neurological status, socioeog 
Status (SES), and 4-yr 10. The SES showed the 
relationship to 4-yr IQ but infant mental s 
showed meaningful correlation with 4-yr 10. 
showed по correlation with infant men 
Categorical analysis showed that low mental score 
better predictor of low 4-уг IQ (1Q<85) than w 
SES. P SES was a better predictor of high 4 

) than was high mental score.—Journala 
832. Jennings, John R. (U. California, 
Cardiac reactions associated with different. 
opmental levels of cognitive — D 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 314 
833. Keasey, Charles B. (U. California, Berl 
modification of moral opinions and reasonl 

adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts Int 

1970(0ct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2257-2258. 

834. Királyné-Dévai, Margit. (Hungarian Academi 
Sciences, Psychological Inst., Budapest) A tarsad 
környezet szerepe a 3-6 évesek verbális 
iteleteinek kialakulásában és fejlódésében. [Th 
of social environment in the formation and evolut 
verbal moral judgments at 3-6 years of age 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(1), 43-57.— 
ical categories of moral conduct were esta 
Family and nursery-school influence on mi 
opment was found to increase with age. 
Russian summaries)—M. Moore. 

835, Kirkendall, Don R. & Ismail, A. H. (U. 
tucky) The ability of personalit variables 
criminating among three intellectual gro 
preadolescent boys and girls. Child D 
1970(Dec), Vol. 4104), 1173-1181.—Studied 205 
yr. old children to evaluate the ability of person 
Variables, as measured by the Children's 
Questionnaire (Form A), to discriminate ii, 
intellectual groups of preadolescent children 
mine (a) the relative importance f these vari s 
discrimination, and (b) the ability of the P 
variables in classifying Ss into intellectual | 
addition, some discussion of the multivariate, n 
used (discriminant-function analysis) is Prov! 
concluded that children of different intellect i 
differ in their personalities, and that сш " 
intellectual кышу ка to be more emo! 
adjusted.—Journal abstract. ۰ > Coll 
836, Kunz, Jean & Moyer, Joan E. (Sor Pered d 
comparison of economically disadvan 
economically advantaged kindergarte! 
Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Мау), 
392-395.—Conducted 2 studies concurren y. 
mine whether there are significant difference 
characteristics between 25 economically 
and 18 economically advantaged 5 уг, 0 ¢ 
investigated included physical, social, 
skills, intelligence, emotional disturbance, ntl 
the use of materials, curiosity, attenuon jo crimi 
stories, preference for rewards, sensory to cons 
ability, problem solving ability, and ability ii 
null hypotheses were supported, 3 null Ура. i 
not supported, and 3 null hypotheses 4 
supported.—Journal abstract. oncom 
37. Lee, Lee С. (Cornell U.) The 
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development of cognitive and moral modes of 
thought: A test of selected deductions from Piaget's 
theory. Genetic Psychology Monographs, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
83(1), 93-146.—195 boys, equally represented at 5-17 yr. 
of age, were given a series of 6 Piagetian cognitive tasks, 
Each boy's performance on these cognitive tasks was 
used to predict his response to 9 different morally 
conflicting story situations. Children's cognitive and 
moral development (with social class, sibling position, 
and IQ held constant) was hypothesized to progress 
sequentially, and concomitantly (a) from a beginning 
period of preoperational thought where moral judgments 
are based mainly on an authority oriented approach, (b) 
to the next stage of concrete operational thought where 
cooperation and reciprocity are used as a base for moral 
judgments, and (c) finally to the formal operational stage 
of thought where moral judgments involve idealistic 
ideological orientation. The findings support Piaget's 
thesis of concomitant "growth" of the 2 modes of 
thought. (41 ref.)—Author abstract. 

838. Lurgat, Liliane. (National Center of Scientific 
Research, Paris, France) La reproduction du dessin du 
cube chez le jeune enfant. [The reproduction of a cube 
design by young children.) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1969-1970, Vol. $5645), 239-253.— Preschool children 
and those in the Ist primary grades were tested for their 
capability to reproduce a 3-faced cube juxtaposed and a 
6-faced cube superimposed. Preschoolers showed various 
developmental stages. The easiest task for them was a 
simple quadrilateral. Difficulties appeared in juxtapo- 
sition and superimposition of orthogonal polygons. 


| Obliqueness presented an additional difficulty. Archaic 


reproduction forms disappeared between the Ist and 3rd 
grades when parallels and obliques could be reproduced. 
Various developmental approaches for successful re- 
production are discussed.—R. E. Smith. 

839. Morin, Robert E., Hoving, Kenneth L., & Konick, 
Dorothy S. (Kent State U.) Are these two stimuli from 
the same set? Response times of children and 
adults with familiar and arbitrary sets. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 
308-318,—Describes an experiment in which 20 4th 
grade children and adults decided whether 2 stimuli were 
from the same or different sets. RT data suggest that the 
Ss used an encoding strategy if the sets had familiar 
names and a search strategy if the sets were arbitrarily 
grouped elements. 20 kindergarten Ss showed some signs 
of encoding, but also exhibited behavior suggestive of 
deficiencies in mediation and rehearsal, and a depend- 
ence on visual cues.—Journal abstract. _ 

840. Muralidharan, Rajalakshmi, (National Inst. of 
Education, New Delhi, India) Developmental norms of 
children aged 2'/-5 years: A pilot study. Indian 
Educational Review, 1969(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 67-91.—Stud- 
ied a sample of 38 2!/5—5 yr. old children drawn from 10 
nursery schools of New Delhi, to trace the pattern of 
child а during these yr. Other objects were (a) 
to develop, modify, and adapt to Indian condition the 
testing equipment in Gesell’s Developmental Schedule in 
the fields of motor, adaptive, language, and personal- 
social development; (b) to develop observational record 
blanks for all the tests included in this study; and (c) to 
develop standard procedures for administering the 
different tests. How the above objectives were pursued is 
described.—Journal abstract. 

841. Ricciuti, Henry N. (Cornell U.) Malnutrition, 
learning, and intellectual development: Research 
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and remediation. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook. & J. I. 
Lacey (Eds.), SY and the problems of society.” 
(See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 237-253. 

842. Samuels, S. Jay. (U. Minnesota) Recognition of 
flashed words by children. Child Development, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1089-1094.—Investigated the 
effect of associative connections between words on speed 
of word recognition. The hypotheses were: recognition 
speed would be faster when an anticipated word was 
presented; recognition would be faster when the target 
word was preceded by an associate; and recognition 
would be slower when the target word was preceded by a 
nonassociate. 20 4th graders recognized words under 5 
treatment conditions in a counterbalanced design. Data 
support the hypotheses. Results indicate many similar- 
ities between adults and children in word recognition. 
However, 2 important differences were found. Ss 
responded more quickly than adults when anticipated 
target words were presented in isolation, and less quickly 
than adults when nonanticipated associatively connected 
words were shown. These differences suggest somewhat 
different strategies in word recognition. Коа оѓ 
these differences are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

843. Shimrat, Niusia. (Columbia U.) Lateral domi- 
nance and directional orientation in the writing of 
American and Israeli children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2267. 

844. White, Francis Р, (Duquesne U.) The God of 
childhood. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2973. 

845, Williams, uv Davies, Pat; Evans, Roy, & 
Ferguson, Neil. (Open U., Bletchley, England) Season 
of birth and cognitive development. Nature, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 228(5276), 1033-1036.— Discusses the 
evidence concerning a relationship between level of 
intelligence and month of birth, which suggests a greater 
incidence of handicapped children among the summer 
born. A study of British school children showed "no 
evidence of a ‘season of birth’ effect among 5-yr-old 
children entering the British school system.” It is 
suggested that "the ‘season of birth’ effect in handi- 
capped children is likely to be a product of the 
educational system itself." Ways of modifying the school 
system to reduce the incidence of handicapped children 
among the summer born are considered, (22 ref,)—S. 
Appelle. 


Learning 


846. Bradshaw, Jo A. (U. Oklahoma) Situational 
variables in verbal conditioning with children using 
a paired-associate paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 3(5-B), 2952. 

847. Brown, Ann L. & Lloyd, Barbara B. (U. Illinois) 
Criteria of success in a developmental study of 
oddity mamng, British Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol, 62(1), 21-26.—Tested 80 3-7 yr. old boys 
and girls in 5 equal groups of restricted CA and IQ on a 
standard 3-position planometric oddity problem. The 
relationship of CA and oddity learning was examined for 
instrumental and verbal criteria. 4 experimental condi- 
tions assessing the effects of form (both geometric and 
life-like) and color as the vehicle dimension for oddity 
were employed. The instrumental criterion was Ist met 
by a majority of Ss in the 5-yr-old group. Majority 
achievement of the verbal criterion Ist occürred in the 
6-yr-old group. Verbal justification shifted from "same" 
to “difference” explanations with age. Initial training on 
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either form stimuli set led to greater success than initial 
color training.—Journal abstract. 

848. Bryant, P. E. (U. Oxford, England) Discrim- 
ination learning and the study of transfer in young 
children. British Journal of Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
62(1), 1-11.—Investigated the possibility that what has 
been described as dimensional transfer may be transfer 
of a response to a specific location within the visual 
display in discrimination learning experiments. In Exp. I, 
eu 40 5-yr-old children, Ss were able to transfer on the 
basis of the location of the relevant cues within the visual 
display. In Exp. 11, withl60 5-7 yr. old children, the 
strengths of dimensional and locational transfer were 
directly compared. 5-yr-old Ss showed stronger loca- 
tional than dimensional transfer, while 7-yr-old Ss 
showed only dimensional transfer. Implications for the 
use of discrimination learning techniques, the study of 
perceptual development, and the study of pattern 
recognition are discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

849. Cantor, Joan Н. (U. Iowa, Inst. of Child 
Behavior & Development) Facilitating and interfering 
effects of stimulus naming on children's motor 
paired-associate learning. Journal of Experimental 
Child Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 374-389.—In- 
vestigated the effects of stimulus naming on the 
concurrent acquisition of motor responses to the stimuli. 
In Exp. I, with 120 8th and 9th graders, similar names 
were either familiar or nonfamilar; in Exp. II, with 172 
12-14 yr. old Ss, names were either dissimilar and 
familiar, or similar and nonfamiliar. In both ex- 
periments, conditional probabilities provided strong 
evidence that verbal and motor responses are learned in 
pairs, with resultant facilitating and interfering effects on 
motor performance. These effects were attributed to the 
development of name-button associations that tended to 
produce mediated correct responses and errors. Com- 
pamen of naming conditions suggested that name- 

utton associations develop faster when the names are 
familiar and dissimilar. Results are also discussed in 
terms of their implications for an alternative interpre- 
tation of stimulus pretraining effects in more traditional 
transfer experiments.—Journal abstract. 

850. Collins, W. Andrew. (Stanford U.) Learning of 
media content: A developmental study. Child Devel- 
opment, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1133-1142.— Tested 168 
3rd, 6th, 7th, and 9th grade middleclass chidren for 
learning of essential and nonessential content from a 
media presentation for which they received no instruc- 
tions to learn. It was expected that, even when Ss were 
unaware they would be tested on the media content, they 
would consider some information relatively more im- 
portant than other information. Predictions were based 
on a hypothesized increase in learning ability with age 
and the ability of adolescents to attend selectively to 
information inputs. Results show that learning of 
essential content increased as a linear function of age. 
Nonessential content was found to be a curvilinear 
function of age. A post hoc analysis using a score based 
on Ss’ evaluations of the film (ie. whether it was 
entertaining, whether they were similar to characters or 
to their roles, aspired social class, etc.) showed that Ss 
who gave the film a high evaluation learned more 
nonessential content than Ss who gave the film a low 
evaluation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

851. Croll, William L., Knauss, Mary J., & Duke, Ann 
W. (U. Iowa) Sequential contiguity and short-term 
memory in children's discrimination learning. Jour- 
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nal of Experimental Child Psychology, 1970(Dec), W 
10(3), 337-343.— Describes 2 experiments in which 
preschoolchildren’s performance on a successive d 
crimination was an increasing function of seqi 
contiguity (the probability that presentation of 

stimulus is followed by another presentation of th; 
stimulus rather than by presentation of a di 
stimulus). An explanation of this sequential contig 
effect is supported in terms of short-term mem 
processes.—Journal abstract. 

852. Deichmann, John W. (St. Louis U.) Dey 
opmental trends in the effects of item pronunciati 
on verbal discrimination learning and associalli 
recall. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197000 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2957. 

853. Dick, Stuart & Landau, Jeffrey S. (Adelphil 
Attribute learning in preschoolchildren: Medial 
and selection mechanisms. Psychonomic Scie 
1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 105-107.— Taught 30 3.5-45) 
old children to respond to a black vertical line (S+) 
tested for orientation, form, and color generalizal 
under 2 test procedures. Results indicate that a 
procedure which approximated successive genera 
testing (N) provided little evidence that any of | 
tested-for attributes were learned, whereas a procedi 
which contained dimensional “orienting” properties 
indicated that each tested-for S+ attribute was learnt 
and (b) group analyses of the O procedure suggestet 
hierarchical arrangement of learned attributes. HOW 
additional: analyses failed to reveal hierarchies | 
individual Ss. Results suggest that during training) 
S+ complex activates for different individ uals either 
2, or 3 attribute mediators and that during test 
properties of the test operate to select activated m 
ators to control test behavior.—Journal abstract. | 

854. Dornbush, Rhea L. & Basow, Susan. (New M 
Medical Coll.) The relationship between auditory él 
visual short-term memory and reading achievemel 
Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1033- 
— Presented bisensory memory spans, in which raf 
presentation, modality of presentation, and order 
report were varied, to 72 Ist, 3rd, Sth, and 9th grade 
Intelligence was held constant; Ss in each grade 
subdivided according to reading ability— 8000m 
poor—as measured by the Gates-MacGinitie Аб 
Test. It was found that performance on memory © 
was not affected by reading level and that young зн 
not operate in terms of storage; they ignore M 
cannot immediately handle. (24 ref.)—Journal а E 

855. Goulet, L. R. & Williams, Kerry G. (U. 1 
Children's shift performance in the absen ] 
dimensionality and a learned representation? 
sponse. Journal of Experimental Child Psyc 
1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 287-294.—Compared the b f 
performance of 6- and 8-yr-old children on HIS “a 
and '/reversal (HR) shifts under treatments Whe 
same or a new set of responses were used on thes onl 
Performance on the R shift was superior to that sw 
HR shift only for treatments where the respon 4 
identical (Т) on the 2 lists. Additional comparison” 
performance under a control treatment (involving | 
stimuli and responses on Lists 1 and 2) indicate al 
positive transfer on the R-I treatment and a 
transfer on the К-С treatment (where the response 
changed on Lists | and 2). The pattern of tes 
functionally identical for both groups © ble to 
performance on the R-I treatment was attributa 
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use of a nonmediational “response-switching” strategy. 
—Journal abstract. 

856. Hyman, Stephen I. (Columbia U.) The influ- 
ence of generalized drive, incentive oriented drive 
and IQ on intentional and incidental learning in 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2256-2257, 

857. Locke, John L. & Fehr, Fred S. (U. Illinois, 
Champaign) Young children's use of the speech 
code in a recall task. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 367-373.—EMG and 
sound recordings were taken from 12 4- and 5-yr-old 
males and females during a recall task in which they saw 
pictures whose names contained or did not contain labial 
phonemes, Subvocalization, suggested primarily by 
labial-nonlabial tracing discrepancies, occurred during 
picture presentation but not during a subsequent 
rehearsal period which preceded Ss’ oral recall. The 
relevance of these findings to mediational- and produc- 
tion-deficiency hypotheses in young children, the impli- 
cations of implicit speech for short-term memory coding, 
and the use of EMG as a technique in the study of verbal 
mediation, are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

858. Manske, Mary E. (U. Wisconsin) The rela- 
tionship of individual differences in the orienting 
response and arousal during palred-associate learn- 
ing to short- and long-term retention in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2259, 

859. Marx, Melvin Н. & Marx, Kathleen, (U. 
Missouri) Observation vs. performance in learning 
over the fourth to sixth grades. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 199-200.— Trained and tested a 
total of 140 4th, 5th, and 6th grade children in a 
multiple-choice learning situation under both perform- 
ance (guessing with knowledge of results) and obser- 
vation (watching the performer) conditions. Although 
the O superiority previously found for college students 
and grade-school children did not occur, there was а 
Te Able trend in that direction from grades 4-6.—Journal 
abstract, 

860. Morris, Larry A. (U. Arizona) Relational 
responding to a transposition task as a function of 
relevant verbalizations and feedback. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2998. 

861. Paclisanu, Marianne І. (Temple U.) Interacting 
effects of stimulus deprivation, field dependence 
and two types of reinforcement upon problem- 
solving in elementary school children. Dissertation 
орак International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2290- 

862, Pimm, June B. (Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada) The children's motor skill and the partial 
reinforcement acquisition effect. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2262-2263. 

863. Ralph, Julie L. (U. Utah) Signal detection of 
fixed ratio schedules with children, Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3004. 

864. Smiley, Sandra S. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) The effects of cue transiency and positive and 
negative outcomes on performance in a modified 
learning-set task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3035. 


Concepts & Language 
865. Auerbach, Judith A. (Purdue U.) Verbalization 
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and the development of emt гона. Disser- 
olny Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 


866. Brown, Dennis L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The comprehension of certain noun-adjuncts and 
their alternative constructions by young children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(0ct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2298, 

867. Corbet, Hildegard. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Two effects of verbal stimulus 
familiarization on an associative test task in chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2299, 

868. Dale, L. G. (Australian Council for Educational 
Research, Hawthorn, Victoria, Australia) The growth 
of systematic thinking: Replication and analysis of 
Piaget's first chemical experiment. Australian Journal 
A Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 277-286.—Replicated 

. Inhelder and Piaget's Ist chemical experiment and 
analyzed the structure of the problem, using 200 6-16 yr. 
old children. When responses to questions were listed 
and the frequency of each response for each age group 
was calculated, a significant difference was found 
between the sexes. Combinatorial thinking was found to 
develop linearly from 6-16 yr. Findings reveal many 
differences from those described by Inhelder and Piaget. 
Implications for those who wish to apply Piaget's 
findings to children aca, and for those who would 
use success in solving the Ist chemical problem as a 
criterion. for the attainment of formal thinking are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

869. Davine, M., Tucker, G. R, & Lambert, W. E. 
(Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, Canada) The percep- 
lion of phoneme sequences by monolingual and 
bilingual elementary school children. Canadian Jour- 
nal of Behavioural Sciences, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 72- 
76.—Compared 121 3rd and 4th grade students, some 
schooled ERE in either French or English, and 
some schooled bi ingually in both English and French, 
for their ability to differentially discriminate initial 
phoneme sequences. This ability was tested with an 
ABCX discrimination procedure. A significant inter- 
action between method of instruction and category of 
stimulus sound indicates that the bilingually taught Ss 
had developed a sensitivity for the sound system of their 
2nd language, but that this training had not resulted in a 
generalized facility in discriminating sound systems by 
the 4th grade. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

870, Eimas, Peter D. (Brown U.) Effects of memory 
aids on hypothesis behavior and focusing in you 
children and adults. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 319-336.—In Exp. 1, 
128 2nd graders їп 5 groups were administered a series of 
blank-trials problems under the following testing con- 
ditions: (a) with standard procedures, (b) with a reduced 
set of potentially correct hypotheses (Hs), (c) with a 
memory aid, (d) with memory plus recoding aids, and (е) 
with memory and recoding aids in addition to having the 
Ss’ attention closely directed to the potentially positive 
Hs, In Exp. 11, 80 undergraduates in 4 groups were given 
a similar series of blank-trials problems with 16 rather 
than 8 potentially correct Hs. Condition b was omitted. 
In both experiments, all groups reliably used H-defining 
response sequences on the blank trials. Also, the focusing 
functions for all groups receiving training aids closely 

roximated an ideal focusing function and were 
reliably different from the functions for the groups 
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trained under standard conditions. The improvements in 
focusing were closely matched by higher levels of 
performance on the component process of coding, 
recording, and retention of remote outcome information, 
Supporting the assumption that a complex process, e.g. 
focusing, can be analyzed into measurable components. 
It is further concluded that deficiencies in focusing may 
be a function of the unavailability of the relevant 
information rather than an absence of the necessary 
rules, as has often been assumed with young children. 
—Journal abstract. 

871. Gorelov, I. О nekotorykh osobennostyakh 
rechi i myshleniya mladshikh doshkol'nikov. [Оп 
some of the specific features of speech and thinking in 
и preschoolchildren.] Doshkol'noe Vospitanie, 
1970(May), Vol. 43(5), 34-37.—Reports results of an 
analysis of 100 words actively utilized by 20 kindergarten 
Children indicating (a) the existence of a serious 
divergence between the speech and thinking capabilities 
of young preschoolchildren, and (b) the importance of a 

ualitative study of their vocabulary, in order to enhance 
the effectiveness of the rearing process. While speech 
plays a great role in the development of the child, the 
identification of speech with thinking should be avoided 
along with too simplified an understanding of the 
connections between them.—/. D. London. 

872. Greer, G. Brian. (Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) A 
preliminary investigation of the learning of the 
mathematical concepts of set union and intersection 
by primary school children. Papers in Psychology, 
1969(Oct), Vol. 3(2), 63-65.—Conducted 2 experiments 
and a pilot study with 7-14 yr. old boys. Exp. I involved 
the learning of union and intersection by inductive 
theory. Instances were predetermined by the E and the 
tests given as group tests. Exp. II used concrete 
apparatus manipulated by the S, and tests were pre- 
sented individually as chosen by the Ss. Results were (a) 
Ss as young as 8 yr. old could learn both rules by 
induction, (Б) the union rule was generally easier than 
the intersection rule, (c) Ss were able to perform 

eneralization from color to numbers, (d) learning curves 

followed predictable patterns, (е) Ss in Exp. П were able 
to infer the logical structure of the apparatus and express 
it in general terms, and (f) some form of guided 
discovery seems to be more effective than pure discov- 
ery. It is concluded that the results support the “belief 
that children of this age can learn quite sophisticated 
Mathematics if it is presented in an appropriate 
way."—S. Knapp. 

873. Hansen, Mary E. (U. Utah) Classification of 
stimuli as “same” by children as function of nominal 
versus visual code. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3024. 

874. Houston, Susan H. (Northwestern U.) A re- 
examination of some assumptions about the lan- 
guage of the disadvantaged child. Child Development, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 947-963.— Although research on 
the language of the disadvantaged child is now receiving 
much impetus, few extant studies have been helpful to 
the teacher. A body of misconception and mythology has 
developed, centering around the notion of linguistic 
deprivation, and from this incorrect concept no useful 
correction programs can stem. Widely held misconcep- 
tions about disadvantaged-child language are reex- 
amined in the light of modern linguistic and psycho- 
linguistic advances, including ideas that (a) the language 
of the disadvantaged child is deficient, does not provide 
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him with an adequate basis for abstract thinking, an 
should not be changed since it represents his culture; (b. 
the disadvantaged child does not use words prope | 
and (с) to the disadvantaged child, language is dispen 
sable, since such children tend to communicate nop. 
verbally in preference to verbally. (39 ref.)— Journal 
abstract. 

875. Jennings, J. Richard. (Walter Reed Army Inst. d 
Research, Washington, D.C.) The effect of verbal and. 
pictorial presentation on class-inclusion compe. 
tence and performance. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 357-358.—J. F. Wohlwill (see PA. 
Vol. 42:13496) reported that young children correctly. 
answer more class-inclusion questions when these items 
are presented entirely verbally as compared to when 
verbal presentation is supplemented by pictures) 
Wohlwill interpreted these results as showing thal) 
perceptual factors influence the ability to apply class 
inclusion operations. Wohlwill, however, did not explore 
adequately the cognitive basis of the children’s answers, 
In the present study of 78 kindergarten to 3rd grade 
boys, cognitively justified class-inclusion answers wert 
facilitated by pictorial rather than verbal presentation. 
particularly among older boys. Verbal items produced 
some facilitation in kindergarten boys, but only für 
unjustified correct answers.—Journal abstract. j 

876. Kress, Roy A. (Temple U.) Reading disability: 
Cognitive factors. Proceedings of the Annual Reading 
Institute, 1968(Mar), Vol. 7, 47-52.—Asserts that it is the 
way a child is able to process the raw materials for 
learning that determines the degree of ability 0r 
disability in reading which he develops. The child Ist 
learns to discriminate the various stimuli, sort out thos 
which are relevant to his activity of the moment, and 
focus his attention on them. Once having achieved this 
focus, he is ready to begin the 2nd stage of his activity ® 
moving from the presence of stimulation to cognitive 
manipulation of the results of the stimulation. During the 
early stages of his life, the child is going through this sort 
of process with mainly nonlanguage stimuli. As Mi 
cognitive structures and his physical abilities develop, M 
begins to join the language world as an expressor insl 
of being merely a receptor. Factors interfering 1n "P. 
word perception facet of reading are discussed. 
Diamond. д 

877. Larsen, Gary Y. & Flavell, John Н. (U. Mit 
nesota) Verbal factors in compensation performance 
and the relation between conservation and cond 
pensation. Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41% 
965-977.— Tested 80 kindergarten and 32 2nd | d 
children for their understanding of (a) compensation i 
height-width relations (anticipation of water level E. 
container), under 3 methods of verbal presentation m 
for containers both wider and narrower le. 
standard; (b) compensation of length displacements; fot 
(c) conservation of length. Anticipation of levels anl 
wider containers proved to be the more difficult ( d 
probably the more valid) test of compensation skill, thy 
a less abstract method of presentation significar 
facilitated compensation performance only when i 
anticipations bore on these containers. Results do we 
provide clear evidence that compensation is 4 2 of 
opmental mediator of conservation in the case 
length.—Journal abstract. со? 

878. Modigliani, Vito. (Wesleyan U.) On the the 
servation of simple concepts: Generality 0 log? 
affirmation rule. Journal of Experimental Psycho 
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1971(Feb), Vol. 87(2), 234-240.—Tested the generality of 
the affirmation rule as a function of transformations (T), 
boundedness (B), and age (A) with 32 Ss including 
undergraduates and children in each of the age groups 
—6-7, 8-9, and 11-12. Transformations produced test 
stimuli by substituting, adding, or deleting values from 
training stimuli. Bounded, but not unbounded, stimuli 
could be considered as overall integrated meaningful 
units. Concept conservation occurred if a test stimulus 
containing the defining value was classified as an 
instance of the concept. It was found the T, B, as well as 
the T x Band T X A interactions were significant at the 
.001 level. It is concluded that contrary to the usual 
meaning of the affirmation rule, the presence of the 
defining value is necessary but not sufficient for a 
stimulus to be identified as an instance of the concept. 
The boundedness effect is attributed mainly to a coding 
process. The single age effect accounting for the T X A 
interaction is attributed to sampling fluctuations.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

879. Murray, John P. (Catholic U. of America) 
Social learning and cognitive development: Mod- 
eling effects on children's understanding of con- 
servation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3030. 

880. Needleman, Joan R. (Boston U., School of 
Education) Scalogram analysis of certain area con- 
cepts proposed by Piaget. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3030-3031. 

881. Neimark, Edith D. (Douglass Coll., Rutgers State 
U.) Development of comprehension of logical con- 
nectives: Understanding of “or.” Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 217-219.—Administered a 16- 
item test for comprehension of set inclusion and 
exclusion, set intersect, and set union to 162 high school 
students in Grades 9-12 to assess the development of 
comprehension of *or" in this age range. Following 
completion of the Ist test, an alternate form was 
administered to provide additional information on 
sources of error in dealing with set union. Analysis of 
number of correct responses revealed that comprehen- 
sion of “or” develops during the high school age range. 
Analysis of errors on set union questions suggests that (a) 
dealing correctly with set union requires formal opera- 
tions, and (b) most errors result from inadequate 
applications of concrete operations—Journal abstract. 

882. Robertson, Anne D. (Catholic U. of America) 
The relationship of visual imagery to operational 
thinking in children. Dissertation Abstracts: Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 2966. 

883. Salamon, Jenóné. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Psychological Inst., Budapest) Szín, forma és 
jelek közotti összefüggések általánosítása az 
Ovodaskorban. [Generalization of the interrelations 
etween color, form and verbal cues in nursery school 
children.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(1), 
31-42.—Under the age of 4 verbal cues provided by E 
were of minor importance for problem solving. (English 
& Russian summaries)—M. Moore. 

884. Sebastian, Lois P. (Temple U.) Language 
learning: The cognitive domain. Proceedings of the 


Annual Reading Institute, 1968(Mar), Vol. 7, 39-46. 
—Meaning is not inherent in the word or О l БЕ 
п 


learned as a result of personal experiences. 1 
theories of language learning there is the commonality of 
the same formula—experience and behaving. Piaget's 

еогу of cognitive development is reviewed and applied 
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to шше, learning. There is a sequence to learning 
meaning. Disregarding this, there has been too much 
emphasis on reading too early. Teachers do too much 
telling and not enough facilitating. Intelligence can be 
developed through interaction with the environment, and 
language must be viewed as a facilitator of intellectual 
development and thought. Educators must have the 
atience to permit a child to develop an adequate 
foundation for the subsequent complex tasks he faces in 
the areas of reading and thinking.—$. Diamond. 

885. Sjöberg, Lennart; Höijer, Birgitta, & Olsson, 
Ingegerd. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Teaching conserva- 
tion of weight by means of verbal instructions. 
Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1970, Vol. 11(4), 
266-273.—Assigned 49 boys and 49 girls, aged 5.6-6.8 
yr., to | of 4 experimental groups. 3 groups were given 
verbal instructions as to the invariance of weight in spite 
of transformations of shape. Instructions were phrased 
according to the principles of reversibility, decentering, 
and addition-subtraction, respectively. A 4th group 
received no verbal information but only external rein- 
forcement. Verbally instructed groups were superior to 
control and nonverbal groups on a posttest. On transfer 
and counter-suggestion items the addition-subtraction 
group had a tendency towards superior performance. (31 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

886. Worrall, Anita D. (Cornell U.) Bilingualism and 
cognitive development. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2334-2335. 

887. Young, Maureen M. (Queen's U., Belfast, 
Ireland) Children's ability to define words as a 
function of (a) intelligence and (b) social class. 
Papers in Psychology, 1969(Oct), Vol. 32) 71-72. 
—Matched 30 middle-class children in P6 classes in 3 
schools with 30 working-class children for sex and 
intelligence. On a task requiring Ss to give as many 
meanings as possible for each of 30 words (10 had | 
meaning, 15 2, and 5 had 3 meanings), it was found that 
intelligence level, as measured by the Primary Mental 
Abilities Test, was a much more important factor than 
social class.—$. L. Warren. 


Abilities 


888. Arnold, Richard D. & Wist, Anne H. (Purdue U.) 
Auditory discrimination abilities of disadvantaged 
Anglo- and Mexican-American children. Elementary 
School Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 70(6), 295-299.— Developed 
an auditory discrimination test with a Mexican-Amer- 
ican scale of 20 items, an Anglo-American scale of 10 
items, and a control scale of 10 items. All items were 
presented in word pairs requiring aural discrimination of 
st, middle, or last position. 90 disadvantaged 6-9 yr. old 
Anglo-Americans and 93 Mexican-Americans were 
selected and assigned to 3 age groups. Results of the test 
indicate that Anglo-American Ss scored significantly 
(р < .01) better than the Mexican-Americans. The only 
nonsignificant result was between the youngest Ss on the 
Anglo-American scale. Implications for education of 
disadvantaged Mexican-Americans are discussed.—S. 
Knapp. d 

889. Dewing, K. (U. Western Australia, Nedlands) 
Some correlates of creativity test performance in 
seventh grade children. Australian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 269-276.—Correlated 
scores on selected tests of divergent thinking ("crea- 
tivity"), intelligence, academic achievement, and socio- 
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economic status in 394 Grade 7 West Australian children 
from 10 metropolitan schools. The relationship with 
intelligence was small, positive and significant, and 
greater for verbal than nonverbal creativity. In most 
schools the relationship with academic achievement was 
almost 0. A significant negative correlation was found 
between creativity and popularity in 3 schools; corre- 
lations were not significant in the other 7. There was a 
highly significant relationship between mean creativity 
scores for each school and rated socioeconomic level of 
the district. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. Ы 

890. Мӧпиѕ, Andras & Kokas, Klara. Enek-zenei 
hatások tanulmányozása 3-8 éves gyermekeknél 
mozgásvizsgálatok alapján. [An investigation of sing- 
ing and musical influences of 3-8 year olds on the basis 
of motor activity.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, 
Vol. 27(1), 58-71.—Daily singing classes were held for 
institutionalized children. During an 8-mo observation 
period, intensive participation increased to the point 
where it dominated motor activity. (English & Russian 
summaries)—M. Moore. 

891. Sabo, Ruth A. (U. Michigan) A developmental 
study of perceptual and CABE factors affecting 
selective attention. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2966-2967. 

892. Shropshire, Patricia S. (Emory U.) The devel- 
opment of visual and motor sequencing ability. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 3007-3008. 

893. Spector, Donald E. (U. Southern California) The 
influence of the achievement motive, the affiliation 
motive, and incentive conditions on roleplaying 
ability in children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2292. 


Perception 

894. Becker, 
orientation and 
Motor Skills, 197 
istered an experi 
Words to 2 group: 
10, and sex. 1 


the other group 
on the Bender. 
k discriminated 
tion and Ss with 


& Sabatino, David A. (John 
dividual tests of percep- 
group techniques. Journal 
(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 86-88.—4 
and auditory perception and 
integration were administered 


е Ist grade —E, J. Kronenberger. 
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896. Costa Molinari, José M. & Corominas B 
José. (U. Barcelona, Spain) Teoría de la informac ony 
perception taquistoscópica. [Theory of tachistoscopie 
information and perception.) Anuario de Psicologia, 196) 
Vol. 1, 137-144.—100 14-16 yr. old children Were 
tachistoscopically tested with 10 series of diapositives (in 
the out-of-context form of numbers, letters and number, 
and geometric figures), presented at a constant veloci 
of 1/250 sec. It was found that (a) letters had hi 
recognition rates; (b) when letters and numbers wer 
randomly shown, correct responses favored the num 
bers; (c) the more complicated the test material became, 
the more indecision increased; (d) when each number 
contained the same amount of information, the set was 
recognized in approximately the same proportion; (e) $ 
would better recognize materials situated on the left due 
to previous test experience; and (f) certain geometric 
figures (e.g, the cross and the circle) elicited higher 
recognition rates than others. Results are discussed in 
relation to information theory.—P. Hertzberg. 

897. Crowder, Aletha M. & Hohle, Raymond H. (U 
lowa, Inst. of Child Behavior & Development) Time 
estimation by young children with and withou 
informational feedback. Journal of Experimental Chili 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 295-307.—Investi 
gated accuracy of time estimation by 112 preschool and 
elementary schoolchildren, using a reproduction шеф 
in which Ss attempted to reproduce the time required for 
a hidden toy to travel along a path to a designated point 
In Exp. I, '/ the Ss were given feedback information 
after each reproduction trial, providing both the dire 
tion and magnitude of error, whereas a 2nd group simp 
made reproductions of the time interval after ead 
presentation of the standard interval. All age groups lM 
both feedback and no-feedback conditions show 
initial tendencies to underestimate the standard, butal 
groups except the preschool Ss in the no-feedback 
condition showed increasingly accurate estimations ovè 
trials. Average relative estimation errors on the last ifi 
block (Trials 13-15) were 5 and 1% of the standard for 
the preschool and elementary-school Ss in the feedba 
conditions, and 34 and 1% for these age groups Ш Ё 
no-feedback condition. Results of Exp. 11, carried oit 
with preschool Ss only, indicate that these Ss wet 
unable to learn accurate time estimations wit Di 
informational feedback between test trials; motivating 
praise in the absence of error-correcting informati 
resulted in decreasing accuracy over  trials—Joutll 
abstract. 

898. Gaines, Rosslyn. (U. California, Berkel) 
Children's selective attention to stimuli: Stage o! 
set? Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 410), 99. 
991.—Measured the reliability of young children 
selective attention to color and form dimensions amo! 
2 S types: 158 color and form selector Ss were assign 
either to experimental training (on a dimension differen 
than their dominant selection), to same training ОП 0 
dominant choice dimension, or a no-training сой 
group. Trained Ss had either hard or easy discriminati 
training over a 5-wk period. Results indicate sign" 
changes in selective attention among both color 
form selectors given hard training and among © 
selectors given easy training. Form selectors given ial 
training showed change trends in the арргор | 
direction. Control color and form Ss showe jj 
significant changes in selection. Results show 510 


: gl 
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and is not developmentally determined for all Ss. Other 
sources of attention to color and form dimensions are 
discussed. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

899. Girgus, Joan S. & Hochberg, Julian. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Age differences in sequential form 
recognition. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
21(4), 211-212.—Prepared 3 stimuli, an outline square, 
cross, and block E for whole and sequential form 
presentation. 12 3-10 yr. old children viewed each 
stimulus under the 2 presentation schemes and identified 
the shapes by reference to a confusion matrix. All Ss 
demonstrated 100% accuracy under the whole form 
presentation. Significant differences were found in the 
sequential presentation with the older children showin 
much better recognition. Recognition errors among the 3 
stimuli were only marginally significant—sS. Knapp. 

900. Hermelin, В. М. & O’Connor, М. (Medical 
Research Council, Developmental Psychology Unit, 
London, England) Children’s judgements of duration. 
British Journal of Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 
13-20.— Investigated the ability of 120 5-yr-old children 
lo distinguish a short from a long duration signal. 
Findings indicate that: (a) though Ss do not tend to 
orientate spontaneously towards a temporal stimulus 
dimension, such orientation increases with specific 
instructions; (b) the difference between the ability to 
make nontemporal as compared with temporal judg- 
ments is more marked when visual than when auditory 
stimuli are given; and (c) duration of lights and sounds is 
judged more efficiently when the stimuli are presented 
simultaneously rather than successively. This is in 
contrast to the results from nontemporal judgments, 
particularly where tones are concerned. Pitch discrim- 
ination is easiest when the 2 tones to be discriminated are 
heard | after the other.—Journal abstract. 

901. Horka, Susan T. & Farrow, Bobby J. (U. Notre 
Dame) A methodological note on intersubject com- 
munication as a contaminating factor in psycho- 
logical experiments. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 363-366.—Investi- 
gated "the confounding effects that may stem from 
communication among Ss employed in the same research 
project." 95 5th and 6th graders were given a test 
involving the identification of embedded figures in a 
perception task. '⁄ of the Ss were tested in the morning 
and '/ in the afternoon. Results show that although 
morning Ss were asked not to repeat what had happened 
in the experiment, both partial and complete com- 
munication between the 2 groups was evidenced by the 
response patterns of the afternoon Ss. It is concluded 
that stronger control methods are needed to prevent 
inter-S communication, especially in an institutional 
setting.—P. McMillan. 

902. Kugelmass, Sol & Lieblich, Amia. (Hebrew U., 
Jerusalem, Israel) Perceptual exploration in Israeli 
Children. Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 
1125-1131.— Tested 100 4-9 yr. old Israeli children and 
22 undergraduates in an attempt to replicate and extend 
D. Elkind and J. Weiss's (see PA, Vol. 41:10213) study of 
perceptual exploration. In general, results support the 
View that patterns of exploration may be described by 
principles derived from psychomotor development. The 
influence of school experience was marked in all indices 
examined and could most specifically be seen in the 
Tight-left directionality expected to result from learning 
to read Hebrew.—Journal abstract. 

903. Lewis, Michael & Baumel, Marcia H. (Educa- 
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tional Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) A study in the 
ordering of attention. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 979-990.—Hypothesized that 
there is an ordering in which environmental changes 
elicit differential degrees of attention. Data were 
gathered concerning the effect of various stimulus 
chan, es after stimulus repetition on 24 3-4 yr. olds. 
Results indicate an order of attending, with color, size, 
number, and rotation changes, in that order, showing the 
greatest orienting responses, Other data consistent with 
these results are reported and the argument is made that 
orienting reflex orders reflect important differences in 
cognitive function. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

904. Locke, John L. (Children's Research Center, 
Champaign, Ill.) Acoustic vigilance behavior in 
four-year-old children. Psychonomic Science, ДОШ 
Vol. 21(2), 111-112.— Tested 40 male and 40 female 
4-yr-old children on an acoustic vigilance task in which 
they were to signal the presence of pure tones which 
appeared irregularly, infrequently, and at faint supra- 
threshold levels. In several significant aspects these 
young Ss behaved similarly to adults. Acoustic vigilance 
testing is discussed as a potentially useful framework in 
which to assess and observe children’s attentional 
behavior.—Journal abstract. 

905, Olmsted, Patricia P. & Sigel, Irving E. (U. 
Florida) The generality of color-form preference as а 
function of materials and task requirements among 
lower-class Negro children. Child Development, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1025-1032.—Investigated the 
generality of color-form preferences by administering 
serveral color-form tasks to the same group of Ss, These 
tasks employed geometrics, familiar objects, and pictures 
of these objects as stimuli; and sorting, be AA and 
matching-to-standard as procedures. It was hypothesized 
that preferences for individual Ss would be task specific. 
41 lower-class black boys and 34 girls 61-76 mo. old 
served as Ss. Results indicate that the predominant mode 
of response varied with the tasks employed. Color-form 
preferences by age, sex, and school yielded no significant 
difference. Résulis also demonstrate the substantial role 
played by particular tasks in eliciting responses. It is 
concluded that generalizations regarding color-form 
dominance cannot be made for this population since 
preferences are task specific.—Journal abstract. 

906. O'Reilly, Edmond & Steger, Joseph A. (Bard 
Coll) Children's use of context in judgment of 
weight. Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 
1095-1101.—Using the standard psychophysical ex- 
perimental paradigm employing the anchor as à frame of 
reference, 25 children, ages 5, 6, 7, 9, and 11, judged a 
series of 5 weights. Results show that all Ss over 6 yr. old 
could both order the series (seriate) and shift their 
judgment of the whole series when presented with an 
т (transitivity). 5-yr-old Ss could not do either. 
Results suggest that seriation and the use of a relative 
frame of reference are cognitively confounded. The age 
at which these Ss performed these tasks is younger than 
has been previously noted. (20 ref Journal abstract. 

907. Ruuth, Egil. (Lund U., Psychological Lab., 
Sweden) Afterimage perception and size-distance 
judgement in preschool children. Psychological Re- 
search Bulletin, Lund U., 1970, Vol. 10(14), 19 fi 
— Investigated perceptual development in 22 5-7 yr. old 
children. Color and size dimensions of projected visual 
afterimages and size-distance judgments were evaluated. 
Ss with a positive afterimage color made the least 
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size-constant judgments. When the 2 afterimage dimen- 
sions were used in a combined criterion, findings 
indicate an ontogenetic pattern of successive low-, high-, 
and intermediate-size constancy. Results are discussed in 
relation to the phenomena of overconstancy found in 
adults and extra- and intraceptive factors in perception. 
—Journal abstract. 

908. Smith, Gudmund J. & Sjóholm, Lena. (Lund U., 
Psychological Lab. Sweden) Afterimage change in 
children following reversal of the experimenter's 
theoretical message. Psychological Research Bulletin, 
Lund U., 1970, Vol. 10(9), 10 p.—Cross-validated a 
previous finding by G. J. Smith and L. Sjóholm (see PA, 
Vol. 44:20671) that children's afterimages (AI) may be 
affected by the AI theory presented to them. 29 9-10 yr. 
old children were given 3 measures of cognitive maturity. 
14 Ss were then informed that Als were a physical reality 
largely independent of the O, and the remaining Ss were 
informed that Als were projected by the S himself. After 
5 AI productions, the E pretended to have given the 
wrong instructions and gave the other set followed by 5 
additional AI productions. It was found that instruction 
effects were facilitated both by S's ability to comprehend 
the instruction and the degree of correspondence 
between the "theoretical" message and the S's level of 
maturity.—Journal abstract. 

909. Smith, Gudmund J. & Sjóholm, Lena. (Lund U., 
Psychological Lab., Sweden) Projected afterimages 
Srey manipulation ot Nard Schemes in children. 

‘andinavian Journal of Psychology, 1970, Vol. 11(4), 
274-279.—Predicted that telling a group of Ss a 
afterimages are a physical reality largely independent of 
the O and another group that afterimages are projected 
by the S himself, would result in differing reports of 
afterimages. In all 10 pairs of 9-yr-old boys and girls, 
matched with respect to cognitive maturity, the S getting 
the former instruction reported more size-constant 
and/or positive afterimages than the S getting the latter 
Instruction.—Journal abstract. 

910. Snyder, Robert T. & Pope, Peggy. (Prince 
George's County Board of Education, Upper Marlboro, 
Md.) New norms for and an item analysis of the 
Wepman test at the first grade, six-year-level. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 1007- 
1919 Conducted an item analysis and normative study 
oe Wepman Test of Auditory Discrimination with 
20 6-yr-old Ist graders selected to be representative of 

D ШЕП at large. Serious discrepancies with the 
pu ished norms were found not only with the criterion 
tor identifying a child having problems of auditory 

р nation but with the utility of the validity checks 
OF excessive error counts (X errors) and the missing of 
same-sound phonemes (Y errors). For these Ss the mean 
енор was 7 (standard deviation = 3.5) which would 
ig ШУ 67% as having auditory discrimination problems. 
Шү er, only 1 S would have been eliminated by the use 
О! Y errors, and none of the 6 Ss who made excessive X 
oron missed 2 or more Y validity items. Those items 
which are hard for the Ist grader (sheaf-sheath, 76% 
mmie), and which are easy (gum-dumb, !/% miss) are 
identified. Pearsonian correlations with other learning 
modalities, socioeconomic level, and a measure of 
reading readiness are offered.—Journal abstract. 

E 911. Williams, Tannis M. (Purdue U.) Some deter- 
inants of young children's responses to random 


forms. Di. i B 
Val fidei dad Абас International, 1970000) 
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912. Wolff, Peter. (U. Michigan) The eff 
nonocular stimulus-correlated motor activity 
visual recognition performance of children. 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 3 
3040-3041. 
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913. Bergmann, Erzsébet. (Child Mental Health 
Center, Budapest, Hungary) Pubertás korü tam 
személyiségképe Lakóhely-Konstrukciós-Próba 
Rorschach-jegyzókónyv összehasonlítása alapj 
[Personality description of pubert: | 
based on comparing “Dwelling-Pla ‘onstruction Te 
data and Rorschach records. Magyar Pszich 
Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(1), 72-77.—Presents case studi 
—M. Moore. 
914. Clack, Gerald S. (Washington U.) Effects 
social class, age, and sex on tests of percept 
affect discrimination, and deferred gratificatio 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197001 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2275. 

915. Clifford, Thomas & Cross, Michael S. (Кей 
Coll.) Response enhancement in children а! 
function of blocking at different distances from sl 
and goal. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20 
327-329.—14 2nd and 3rd grade boys played a game 
which they attempted to fill a tube to various levels 
marbles. E blocked their progress at numerous points 
an attempt to assess the contributions of distance й 
the start, distance from the goal, and total game len 
on S's response of hitting a dowel following blo 
Results suggest that distance from the start is a ill 
potent variable affecting response strength foll 
blocking than either distance from the goal or total 
length.—Journal abstract. 

916. Gochman, David S. (U. Michigan) Some 
towards a psychological matrix for health behal 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 197\(Jan)¥ 
3(1), 88-101.—Predictions related perceived, inten 
control inversely to health problem expectancies й 
directly to probabilism, or uncertainty, within Ш 
expectancies. Questionnaire responses from 134 7- 
old boys and girls revealed a significant rela! 
between probabilism and perceived internal contro 
questioned the measurement and generality of inte 
control constructs. Perceived internal control 
probabilism were directly related to age. Signi 
correlations suggest that (a) perceived vulnerabili j 
health problems is a personality characteristic, ane 
the degree of probabilism within health problem 
pectancies exhibits the same organizational qui 
shown in other perceptual-cognitive phenomena 
ceived internal control was not related to health prog 
expectancies. (French summary) (18 ref.) Journal: 
Stract. = cl 
917. Kent, James T. (U. Michigan) Behavioral $! 
and adjustment: A study of sibling different 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov): 
31(5-B), 2990. F 
918. Kolaříková, Olga. (Czechoslovak Academy 
Sciences, Brno, Czechoslovakia) Zájmové одро! 
veku 10-13 let a jejich difference v zavislos 
pohlaví a některých druzích abnormálnosti. [In 
responses at the age of ten to thirteen years an 

differences depending on sex and some other & 

malities.] Psychológia a Patopsychológia Dietatd. 
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Vol. 5(3), 227-247.—Studies differences in interest 
responses in 10-13 yr. old children, with regard to sex 
and 2 kinds of abnormalities, i.e., institutional education 
and psychiatric morbidity. 2 normal groups of Ss and 4 
abnormal ones were investigated. Interest responses were 
assessed by a reduced form of the original inventory, 
consisting of items relating to 16 fields of special 
interests. The normal group, differing in sex, showed 
dissimilarities which, as a whole, are in agreement with 
other findings. Furthermore, signs were found dis- 
tinguishing the normal and abnormal groups with 
respect to interest responses. High scores in the interest 
fields, *adventure-exceptionality," appeared to be a sign 
of the normal groups, whereas the abnormal groups 
scored high in fields concerning "interpersonal rela- 
tionships” and “art.” When comparing the normal 
groups, some of the scores seemed to be masculine and 
others feminine signs. However, when comparing the 
normal and abnormal groups, some appeared simul- 
taneously as a sign of abnormality. This is supported by 
other findings. (Russian summary) (20 ref.)—English 
summary. 

919, Schmidt, Lothar R. (U. Saarland, W. Germany) 
Einstellungen Gegenüber Autoritátspersonen und 
selektives Gedáchtnis bei Kindern. [Mental attitude 
towards persons of authority and selective WO of 
children.] Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2968. 

920. Trunova, N. Ob izuchenii émotsii u detei. [On 
the study of emotions in children.) Doshkolnoe Vospi- 
tanie, 1970(May), Vol. 43(5), 28-34.—10 3-3/, yr. old 
children were used to study the possibility of utilizing 
certain physiological indices in order to detect the 
emergence of "complex emotions" resultin from ex- 
posure to slides depicting scenes from fairy tales, Indices 
utilized were (a) pulse rate, (b) respiratory rate and ratio 
of inspiration to expiration time, and (c) GSR. The 
findings show that very young children are not non- 

articipatory Os of events without direct relation to the 
atter. They actively experience the complex situations Jn 
which the characters of the fairy tales find themselves. 
Changes in automatic functions are shown to agree with 
observed behavior during the viewing of the slides. 
However, the former give a more complete and exact 
picture of the changes in emotional states —/. D. 
London. £ Tehnology) 

921. Wellen, Paul M. (Illinois Inst. of Technology 
Erikson’s “industry” roa perceived parental behav- 
ior іп preadolescent boys. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3050. 


Social Behavior 
& Skiba, 


922. Alden, Steven E., Pettigrew, L. Eudora, 
Edward A. (U. Bridgeport) The effect of individual- 
contingent group reinforcement on popularity. Child 
Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4104), 1191-1196.—Inves- 
ligated whether individual-contingent group reinforce- 
ment, when used in conjunction with verbal reinforce- 
ment, is an effective technique for increasing pularity 
in the classroom. Ss were 45 12-14 у old students, who 
were the 9 “least chosen” from 5 7th grade classes, as 
measured by a sociometric test. Results indicate that 
individual-contingent group reinforcement plus verbal 
reinforcement can increase popularity as measured 
through sociometric test scores.—Journal abstract. 
923. Baker, Jean M. (U. Arizona) Children's imi- 
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lative responses as a function of socioeconomic 

Eus eed set and reinforcement. 
issertation tracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 

31(4-B), 2252. eo 

924. H Alice S. Caldwell, Bettye M. & 
Tannenbaum, Jordan. (Syracuse U.) Patterns of infor- 
mation proci Mou by and with young children 
in a nursery school setting. Child Development, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1045-1065.— Presents data using 
an observational technique, APPROACH, which de- 
scribes the behaviors of young children in naturalistic 
social situations. Emitted behaviors are recorded on a 
tape recorder, transcribed, and then coded numerically 
for computer analysis. Results of assessments of infor- 
mation processing for 1.3-4.6 yr. old children show 
substantial changes in the way age groups handle 
information. The technique is structured to provide data 
on the incidence of growth-fostering or growth-inhibiting 
behaviors. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

925. Macrae, Julie A. (Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) 
Interpersonal perception: Some determinants and 
variables. Papers in Psychology, 1969(Oct), Vol. 302), 
69-70.—Found significant positive and negative rela- 
tionships when 32 6th form grammar school Ss were 
tested with respect to “cognitive complexity,” "role- 
taking ability," “accuracy of prediction,” “assumed 
similarity," and “personality congruence.” The inde- 
pendent variables of sex, friendship, and sibling status 
were not found to be significant factors.—S. L. Warren. 

926. Mumbauer, Corinne С. & Gray, Susan W. 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) Resistance to 
temptation in young ro children. Child Devel- 
opment, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1203-1207.—Employed a 
game-like situation to investigate the resistance to 
temptation of 48 female and 48 male y etim e 
5-yr-old Negro children. Sex of E, sex of S, and father 
absence or presence were varied. Expectations based on 

tential influences of father absence were not con- 
irmed. Boys and girls from father-absent homes did not 
differ si nificantly in their resistance to temptation, BOYS 
from father-present homes resisted temptation more with 
а female E while girls resisted temptation more with а 
male rule giver. Findings are discussed in light of 
previous research by other investigators. A satiation 
deprivation of social reinforcement explanation is 
suggested to account for the findings.—Journal abstract. 

27. Phillis, Judit A. (U. Florida) Children’s Judg- 
ments of personality on the basis of voice quality. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-В), 3002. 

928. Riard, E. H. & Winnykamen, F. (U. Paris at the 
Sorbonne, Genetic Psychology Lab., France) Nature et 
évolution des loisirs en tion de l'âge et du 
milieu familial chez les garcons d'áge scolaire. [The 
nature and development of spare-time activities of 
schoolage boys as a function of age and Vues 
environment.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
23(4-5), 221-229.—Questionnaires and interviews were 
used to investigate the influence of age (7-13 yr.), social 
environment, and birth order оп the leisure time 
activities of boys. The socioprofessional level of the 

rents was the most important factor in determining the 

ys" activities, but these activities were modified at the 
older age levels in the direction of greater participation 
in organized groups and an increased interest in music. 
Birth order did not prove to be a significant deter- 


minant.—R. E. Smith. 
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929. Schroeer, Ruediger S. & Flapan, Dorothy. (Child 
Development Center, Jewish Board of Guardians, New 
York, N.Y.) Assessing aggressive and friendly 
behaviors in young children. Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 193-202.—Developed a technique 
for assessing overt aggressive and friendly behavior of 
preschoolchildren, using narratives of the children's 
behavior within nursery-school settings. 11 boys and 11 
girls were studied at 3 different age levels (approximately 
4, 5, and 6 yr. of age). Developmental trends as well as 
sex differences appeared, including the finding that there 
was a greater number of developmental changes in the 
boys’ behaviors than in the girls. (18 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

930. Silverman, Stephan M. (Emory U.) Insult and 
infringement on property as instigators to aggres- 
sion in third grade boys. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3008. 

931. Stuart, Kenneth & Haaland, Gordon A. (U. New 
Hampshire) The high cost of reward in task produc- 
tivity. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 93- 
95.—Manipulated rewards and costs in a 2 X 2 factorial 
design in an examination of social exchange proposi- 
tions. 24 groups of 3 9-11 yr. old boys played a game 
under conditions of high or low cost, and high or low 
reward. Reward interacted with cost in affecting pro- 
ductive behavior, a finding inconsistent with social 
exchange theory. The concept of equivalence is proposed 
as a theoretical modification where equivalence describes 
behavioral outcomes as a function of the interaction of 
rewards and costs.—Journal abstract. 

932. West, Joel D., Fretz, Bruce R., & MacDonald, 
Matthew J. (Northern Michigan U.) Modifying risk- 
taking behavior. Child Development, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
41(4), 1083-1088.—Measured the risk-taking behavior of 
49 5-13 yr. old boys referred to a physical developmental 
clinic and 23 boys in a control group on a 10- 
toggle-switch apparatus. Ss were tested prior to a 6-wk 
clinic program and immediately after. As hypothesized, 
initially clinic Ss were more frequently low risk takers 
than were nonreferred controls. Clinic Ss showed 
Pa wan change ae быш risk taking in post- 

ппс evaluation; control Ss’ changes ig- 
nificant.—Journal abstract, EPA ES S 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 
933. Ball, Maurice G. 
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expression; i.e., when a father smiled, he was making a 
friendlier or more approving statement than when he was 
not smiling; for mothers, there was no difference in the 
evaluative content of verbal messages when she was 
smiling vs. when she was not smiling. This pattern was 
found to be unrelated to child disturbance. Findings 
were, however, limited to middle-class families because 
the majority of lower-class mothers in this sample did 
not smile at all. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract 
936. Makarenko, A. О roditel'skom avtoritete. [Оп 
arental authority.] Doshkol’noe Vospitanie, 1970(May), 
Vol. 43(5), 51-55.—Presents an analysis of the different 
forms of parental authority directed toward preschool- 


children: "suppression, distraction, swagger, pedantry 
dedecus perfectionism"], reason, love, kindliness, 
riendship, and bribery." Their characteristics and effects 
are described and evaluated. It is necessary to distinguish 
genuine from false authority, based on arbitrary prin- 
ciples and striving to obtain obedience by any means 


whatsoever.—4. D. London. 

937. Osofsky, Joy D. (Cornell U.) Children's influ- 
ences upon parental behavior: An attempt to define 
the relationship with the use of laboratory tasks. 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1971(ЕеЬ), Vol. 83(1), 
147-169.—Studied the socialization process in terms of 
the effects of children upon parents. Parents (N= 65 
white, middle-class mothers) were observed interacting 
with e pec d children (age range, 10-12 yr.), who 
were not their own, in 3 structured laboratory situations 
using the Object Assembly Picture Arrangement, Block 
Design tasks. Results indicate that differences in chil- 
dren's behavior in the situations resulted in 1 consistency 
and several task specific differences in parental re- 
sponses. The findings lent support to the proposal that 
children influence parental behaviors, just as parents 


influence children's behaviors in the socialization proc- 
ess. (37 ref.)—Author abstract. 
938. Panepinto, Joseph V. (West Virginia U.) The 


interpersonal style of parents and their children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 3001. 

939. Rice, Dale L. (U. Michigan) Maternal control 
and cognitive development: A replication. Disser- 
Шон Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 

940. Thoman, Evelyn B., Turner, Ann M., Leiderman, 
P. Herbert, & Barnett, Clifford R. (Stanford U., Medical 
School) Neonate-mother interaction: Effects of parity 
on feeding behavior. Child Development, 1970(Dec) 
Vol. 41(4), 1103-1111.—Developed a procedure for the 
study of feeding patterns of mothers with their newborn 
infants. By means of an automated recording system, 
time measures of components of bottle feedings were 
obtained without the presence of an O. The measures 
clearly discriminated de feeding behaviors of 22 18-38 
yr. old primiparous and 22 multiparous mothers with 
their 2-day-old infants. Total observation times, in- 
cluding feeding and nonfeeding activities, were signif- 
icantly longer for the primiparous pairs. The feeding 
Portion of the observations was also longer for the 
primiparas. Although these mothers were more persistent 
th their feeding endeavors, they were also less effective if 
ск efforts, as indicated by а lower total consumption 
fe formula by their infants and by a lower rate © 
run intake. Findings are related to studies of parit? 

fcis on the newborn and research on birth-ordef 


effects on older children.—Journal abstract. 
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ADOLESCENCE 


941. Azearate, Eduardo. (Catholic U. of America) 
Identity formation as a function of physical matu- 
ration and physique in early adolescent boys. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 2974. 

942. Bridgette, Richard E. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Self-esteem in Negro and white Southern 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 2977-2978. ‘ 

‚ 943. Chabassol, David J. & Thomas, David C. (U. 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Sex and age 
differences in problems and interests of adoles- 
cents. Journal of Experimental Education, 1969(Win), 
Vol. 38(2), 16-23.—Investigated the problems and 
interests of 1366 adolescents using an instrument devised 
by P. M. Symonds and later used by D. B. Harris as well 
as H. Kaczkowski (see PA, Vol. 39:9849). Findings of the 
various studies were compared to determine the validity 
of Symonds hypothesis that changes in the social and 
economic structure of society would immediately change 
the relative emphasis of these problems and interests. 
Certain problems and interests offered by the instrument 
did alter their position in the 32 yr. spanned by the 4 
studies, but others seemed to be impervious to the 
influence of the changes of which Symonds spoke. The 
influence of regional and geographic differences in the 
samples used in the various studies is not known. 
—Journal abstract. 

944. Johnson, Paul D. (U. Minnesota) Predicting 
self reports of adolescent smoking behavior with 
step-wise multiple regression, moderator analysis, 
and interaction detection techniques. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3045. 

. 945. Lifshin, Jo A. (Michigan State U.) Conscience 
orientation and family interaction in early adoles- 
cent boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2995. 

946. Lorimer, Rowland. (Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada) Change in the develop- 
ment of moral judgments in adolescence: The effect 
of a structured exposition vs a film and discussion. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 1-10.—Examined the inducement of developmental 
advance in 130 male and female adolescent high school 
students, using both expository and film presentation 
Conditions. Results indicate that both treatments in- 
duced some change but that the pattern of change 
between groups differed. These differences were inter- 
preted as indicative of the effects of the structure and 
content of the treatments interacting with the devel- 
opmental level of the Ss. Implications for education and 
a developmental theory of moral judgments are dis- 
cussed. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

947. Schippers, Louis. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Patterns of identification with parental moral values 
among late adolescents and related measures of 
superego expression. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B). 2967-2968. б 

.948. Stuempfig, Daniel W. & Maehr, Martin L. (U. 
Illinois) Persistence as a function of conceptual 
structure and quality of feedback. Child Development, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1183-1190.—Attempted to de- 
termine how 76 white and 8 black high school students of 
varying conceptual structure (measured by a sentence 
completion test) would respond to personal and imper- 
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sonal feedback on a performance task. It was predicted 
that, whereas abstract Ss would show no difference in 
motivation under the 2 feedback conditions, concrete Ss 
would show increased motivation when administered 
personal feedback. These predictions were confirmed 
and it is suggested that the Conceptual Systems Theory 
may provide a logical basis for interpreting empirical 
findings related to social class differences in responding 
to performance feedback.—Journal abstract. 

949. Thornburg, Hershel. (U. Arizona, Coll. of 
Education) Adolescence: A re-interpretation. Ado- 
lescence, 1970(Win), Vol. 5(20), 463-484.—An essay 
based on Havighurst’s developmental tasks reevaluated 
in contemporary terms.—A. B. Warren. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


„950. Baltes, Paul В. (U. Saarland, W. Germany) 
Langschnitt- und Querschnittesequenzen zur 
Effrassung von Alters- und Generationseffekten. 
{Longitudinal and cross-sectional sequences in the study 
of age and generation effects.] Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2951. 

951. Jackson, Moss A. (Temple U.) The effect of 
social and objective reward upon verbal learning in 
a disengaged and engaged population. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2283. 

952. Levy, Judith M. (U. Florida) Phenomenolog- 
ical aspects of childbearing. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2994. 

953. Lewis, Charles N. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Reminiscence and self concept in old age. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
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954. Burgess, Robert L. & Bushell, Don. (U. Wash- 
ington, Seattle) Behavioral sociology: The experi- 
mental analysis of social process. New York, N.Y.: 
Columbia U. Press, 1969. xiii, 418 p. $12.50." 39) 

955. Dean, William A. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Men under stress. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2956- 
2957. 
956. Kelman, Неђеп с, Онко ine aa Es 
Miller, Geo А. агуаг‹ 1 от! 

Wiesner's баро In F. F. Korten, $. W. Cook, & J. 1, 
Lacey (Eds.) “Psychology and the problems of society. 
(See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 95-100. 

957. Kessel, Frank S. (U. Alberta, Center for 
Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology, Edmonton, 
Canada) Social psychology, experimental psychol- 
ogy and the social psychology of the experiment. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 114-126.—Discusses the recent growth of ex- 
perimental social psychology which has involved whole- 
sale adoption of classical methodology as conceived by 
experimental psychology. Paradoxically, research and 
writings on the "social psychology of the experiment 
raise serious questions about certain assumptions im- 
plicit in classical methodology. i.e., those concerning the 
nature of the subject matter and the relationship between 
E and S. The views of R. Rosenthal, M. T. Orne, and 
Others are discussed in this context and general impli- 
cations considered in the light of the humanistic 
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ent in American psychology. The general con- 
cs is that the e and criteria for all ex- 
perimentation in psychology may be destined to undergo 
à radical reorientation. (French summary) (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. р 
958. Pecheux, Michel. (U. Paris at the Sorbonne, 
France) Sur la conjoncture théorique de la psycho- 
logie sociale. [The theoretical unification of social 
psychology.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
BGS) 290-297.—Discusses social psychology, its 
general aims, methodology, subject matter, and its 
historical antecedents and recent developments.—R. E. 
mith, 
i 95. Wiesner, Jerome B. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) The need for social engineering. In F. F. 
Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), "Psychology 
and the problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 
85-94, 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


960. Adler, Kurt А. (Alfred Adler Inst, New York, 
N.Y.) Adlerian view of the present-day scene. Journal 
of Individual Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 26(2), 113- 
121.—The scenes examined are the school, psycho- 
therapy, drugs, the professional's social responsibility, 
guidance of youth, and rebellion and progress. Emphasis 
is placed on Alfred Adlers views that "the honest 
psychologist cannot shut his eyes to social conditions 
which prevent the child from ecoming a part of the 
community. . . , Thus the psychologist must work against 
nationalism when it is so poorly understood that it harms 
mankind as a whole; against wars of conquest, revenge, 
and prestige...and against all other obstacles which 
interfere with the spreading of social interest.”—A. R. 
Howard. 

961. Alger, lan. (New York Medical Coll) The 
Superego in time of social conflict. Journal of 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1970(Sum), Vol. 3(1), 51- 

6.— Examines values, social conflict, and superego 
development. Language is described not only as the 
method by which a culture codifies its values, but also as 
a method of delimiting reality. The current distrust of the 
value systems is seen as developing from many factors: 
(a) television, rapid transportation, and family mobility; 
(b) computerization; (c) the Possibility of nuclear 
destruction; (d) the deterioration of the environment; (f) 
the population explosion; and (g) the emphasis on 
ethnicity. These stresses, conflicts, and exposures to new 
experiences and different values challenge the values of 
the society and the internalized values of the individual, 
The pressure of the times is for diffuse and flexible 
Superegos capable of dealing with “situation ethics.” It is 
began thag group therapy may help the individual 

› 5 therapy for superego anxi i 
clarify his current values andy Eie MEDIVA Rd 
of new value systems. The use of videotaped 
this conjunction is described.— S. Kna р. 


F. Korten, S. W. Cook & J. 


"Psychology and the problems of society." S 

s п -" (See PA, Vol, 
46:Issue 1) 431-450. Reviews vd SCA Ls 
emocratization of organizations an. 

rapidly-changing lemporary systems. Dilemmas requir- 
ing new perspectives on the future 

Process are discussed: the breakdo 
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conflict of populist vs. elite functions, interdependence 
and complicity in the environment, lack of correct 
metaphor, and discontinuities between micro and macro 
systems. In conclusion forecasts of new trends for public 
bureaucracies are made.—Author abstract ! 
963. Brody, Eugene B. (Ed.) (U. Maryland, Medical 
School) Behavior in new environments: Adaptation of 
migrant populations. Beverly Hills, Calif.: Sage, 1969, 
479 p. $12.50. 
964. Bulatao, Jaime С. (U. Manila, Philippines) 
Mapping Manila society by photographs and factor 
analysis. Philippine Journal of Psychology, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 2(2), 6-11.—16 photographs of individuals taken in 


Manila were described through the use of 12 adjectives 
in a Q-technique and were intercorrelated. 20 male 
undergraduates served as Ss, The resulting matrix was 


factor analyzed and yielded 3 factors, which were 
interpreted as social classes, phenomenologically arrived 
at, ie, (a) Westerner-Provinciano Filipino, (b) urban 
Filipino, and (c) Chinese.—Journal abstract 

65. Chein, Isidor, (New York U.) The concept of 
power. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds), 
"Psychology and the problems of society." (Sce PA, Vol. 
46:Issue 1) 327-343. 

966. Etzoni, Amitai. (Columbia U.) Man and sociely: 
The inauthentic condition. In F. F. Korten, S. W. 
Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds. “Psychology and the 
problems of society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 451-459. 

967. Gagné, Raymond. Le Canada francais: Les 
rapports intimes entre culture, langue et 
personnalité. [French Canada: Close relationships 
between its culture, language and personality.] Znter- 
prétation, 1970(Jul), Vol. 4(3), 25-53.—Defines the 
concepts of culture, language, personality, and 
structuralism in the perspective of present-day sciences, 
Абеков to demonstrate how clearly the structuralist 
hypothesis illustrates the close and inextricable rela- 
tionships between these concepts; and describes th 
critical balance of dominant forces (the social dynami 
making possible the preservation of a society's peculiar 
aspect in spite of constant internal and external pressures 
which tend so greatly to modify it from the linguistic and 
cultural viewpoint). As a result of linguistic and cultural 
confusion, the French Canadian is afflicted by "diverse 
linguistico-cultural psychoses.” Inextricable ties between 
culture, language, and personality are seen at the base of 
the political and social disturbances in French Canada. 
If the French language and culture are not preserved in 
Quebec, they will not survive elsewhere in Canada.—T. 
N. Webster. 

968. Kiser, Clyde V., Grabill, Wilson H., & Campbell, 
Arthur A. Trends and variations in fertility in the 
United States. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U. Press 
1968. ix, 338 p. $6.95. 

969. Liff, Zanvel A. (Postgraduate Center for Mental 
Health, New York, N.Y.) Impasse: Interpersonal, 
intergroup and international. Group Process 
1970(Sum), Vol. 3(1), 7-30.— Discusses the impression 
that our society is currently characterized by af 
unwillingness to compromise or to reconciliate, and that 
Psychologically we avoid conflict resolution in favor of 

е impasse.—4. Barclay, 

270. Mangalam, J. J. & Schwarzweller, Harry К. (U 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) General theory in the study 
of migration: Current needs and difficulties. Iie" 
national Migration Review, 1968(Fal), Vol. 301), 5 
l8—Discusses the need for a more comprehensive 
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general theoretical approach to the study of migration. 
Against a background of recent trends in migration 
research, drawn from the current literature, probable 
reasons are suggested for this lag in general theory 
building. In addition to a number of misconceptions 
about the nature of migration, and difficulties stemming 
from the sources of migration data which reinforce those 
misconceptions, the study of migration has suffered from 
a lack of concern on the part of our leading sociological 
theorists. (French, Spanish, & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

971. McCleary, Roland D. (Mark Twain School, 
Northlake, Ill.) The violence of the privileged in the 
U.S.A. International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1970, 
Vol. 14(2), 81-85.—Endeavors to explain the roots of 
violence noted in radical students, especially the children 
of the successful. The harshness and shortness of life in 
the historical past is contrasted to the extension of 
dependency and education required by present society. 
“We have actually extended the rivalry between father 
and son into a much later age than is healthy and by so 
doing we are setting up situations so complicated, 
frustrations so intense and hostility so guilt-ridden that 
no decent boy can turn on his self-sacrificing parents. 
Therefore, he must make the system the target for his 
violence.” Compounding the souring of the old oppor- 
tunities and the inadequacy of overprotective parents, 
the technological emphasis on immediacy leads the 
young to think that the solution to social problems is 
equally amenable to immediate solution. (French, 
German, & Spanish summaries)—S. Knapp. 

972. Naftalin, Arrthur. (U. Minnesota) The urban 
problem and action research. In F. F. Korten, S. W. 
Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds), “Psychology and the 
problems of society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 108-114. 

973. Northway, Mary L. (Brora Center, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) The sociometry of society: Some 
facts and fancies. Canadian Journal of Behavioural 
Science, 1971(Jan) Vol. 3(1), 18-36.—Presents facts 
which have recurred in many sociometric studies and 
findings emerging from current research. The presen- 
tation is divided into 5 parts: sociometric affinities and 
diffinities; sociometric differential; persistence of per- 
sonal relations; difference in sociometric structure of 
apparently similar groups; and developmental soci- 
ometry. Implications from each of these for guidance of 
the social growth of the individual and for amelioration 
Of social organization are stressed. A point of view 
regarding the nature of society is described, іе, that the 
affinities and diffinities among individuals provide the 
peycholegical basis for the human existing as a soci 

cing and form the groundwork that has made it possible 
for human society to develop. (French summary) (38 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

974. Orpen, Christopher. (U. Cape Town, South 
Africa) Prejudice and adjustment to cultural norms 
д South Africans. Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 217-218.—Tested the 
ural norms is the crucial 
variable underlying the holding of intolerant attitudes 

ith prejudiced norms. 101 
th African schoolchildren 


to cultural pressure 
о culturally-approved 
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values (South Africanism). The significant correlations 
obtained between the prejudice, social conformity, and 
South Africanism scales are interpreted as supporting the 
argument.—Author abstract. 

975. Rosner, Menachem. (Kibbutz Reshafim, Israel) 
Communitarian experiment, self management ex- 
perience and the kibbutz. Group Process, 1970(Sum), 
Vol. 3(1), 79-100.— Discusses the possible interrela- 
tionships that might exist between communal ex- 
periences exemplified in the kibbutz, and their potential 
application to American culture. Certain aspects of the 
kibbutz movement and its relevance for present com- 
munal movements within the United States are re- 
viewed.—A. Barclay. 

976. Weidman, Hazel H. (U. Alabama, Medical 
Center) Anthropological theory and the psycholog- 
ical function of belief in witchcraft. Southern 
Anthropological Society Proceedings, 1968, No. 1, 23- 
35.—Reviews anthropological and psychiatric views in 
an attempt to explain witchcraft by a synthesis of the 2 
systems. C. Kluckhohn's work on witchcraft, empha- 
sizing ambivalence as the central dynamic factor, is 
considered in light of current psychiatric theory’s stress 
on ego functioning. Focus is on the interrelationship of 
social ambiguity and psychological ambivalence. The 
inherent ambiguity of many social and individual 
situations is discussed, and it is concluded that witchcraft 
beliefs function in the maintenance of social and 
personality systems. “Belief in witchcraft may well serve 
the needs of a psychologically integrative process which 


* helps to prevent a pathological reliance upon projection 


in the form of markedly psychotic episodes or in the 
form of elaborate delusional systems.” This analysis is 
explained for different societies, and ongroup and 
individual levels, (22 ref.)—C. R. Vestal. 

977. Wenk, Michael С. (Dept. of Immigration, 
Research & Information Div., Washington, D.C.) Ad- 
justment and assimilation: The Cuban refugee 
experience. International Migration Review, 1968(Fal), 
Vol. 3(1), 38-49.—Describes a study of Cuban refugees 
in the United States. An 85-item questionnaire was sent 
to a sample of 200 Cuban families representing 534 
adults and 593 children. Topics covered included 
questions concerning background, education, family 
composition, acceptance of the new environment, and 
degree of assimilation in the new culture. Results are 
detailed and suggest that the Cuban is self-sufficient, 
progressive, and eager to adapt to his new surroundings, 
and “possesses the will and energy to become à 
productive and beneficial member of society." —. 
McMillan. Р 

978. White, Ralph К. (George Washington U., Inst. 
for Sino-Soviet Studies) Three not-so-obvious con- 
tributions of psychology to peace. In F. F. Korten, S. 
W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the 
problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46: Issue 1) 344-355. 

979. Wolfgang, Marvin E. (U. Pennsylvania) Vio- 
lence and human behavior. In F. F. Korten, S. W. 
Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds), "Psychology and the 
problems of society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 309-326. 


Ethnology 


980. Thomas, Charles W. (Center for the Study of 
Racial & Social Issues, Los Angeles, Calif.) Psychol- 
ogists, psychology. and the black community. In F. 
F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology 
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ike eise, Oscar. Psychology 
1970(Sep\ Vol. 4(4), 26-32.—Oscar Lewis * 
that the poor share a culture of poverty which р 
wates itself. However, lengthy interviews in 196 
with a 1960 survey of 100 poor Puerto: 
families suggest that “even small changes in 
the ‚ and in society, can bring about distinet cha 
in Das valo " Limited but real improvements 
economic welfare of these people have given 
feeling that upward mobility is possible for anyone 
sheds his vices and works very hard.—£F. J. 
989. Singh, №, P. (Delhi U., India) Diti 
tudes of agricultural entrepreneurs towards s 
and economic goals. Indian Journal of Social ¥ 
I9700ul), Vol. 312), 177-182.—Investigated ) 
tudes of progressive-traditional and successfu 
vewful entrepreneurs. (agricultural) of Delhi, 
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indicate that progressive successful Ss had а ро 
tating of their economic gress, liking for 
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modernization. The traditional and unsuccessful 
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Conservatives. Intergeneration downward mo 

Shown to make a substantial contribution to 
@ма conservatism. The embourgeoisement, social | 
sure, and deference explanations of working 
Nervatum are critically reviewed. A survey exploring 
Organization of attitudes in the working class is геро 

A factor analysis of 69 variables constituting @ \ 
Gosssire completed by 302 Ss produced differen 
between. working-class Conservative and Labour 

Porters which correspond fairly well with the рай 
@f attitudes in а complementary survey of whi 
5а The deference explanation is reexamined on 

of these results. 5. Lipset's analysis of worki 
authoritarianism is also discussed. (35 ref. 


391. Tepper-Miller, Rivka. (Illinois Inst. of Ti 
elegy) Peycho-social correlates o! social mo 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(NOV). 
315-8), 3011-3012 
ЎТ Wilkos, Charles E. Toward а new social 
la F F Korien, S. W, Cook, & J. 1. Lacey (8 
and the problems of society." (See Р! 
мое 1) 268-274 


Religion 
Wecker, John O. (Si. Louis U.) The cog 
in orientations. Dissertation A 


Nov}, Vol. 31(5-B), 2951. 

Charland, William A. (Lake Forest Coll) © 
for interracial 

Piychology, 1970 May), Vol. 248 

interracial tion is possible in А 

M will require the resources of many gre 

the society. 1 of these resources is the utili 
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used in a modem Grop 
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marital role tension was related to the husband’s 
acceptance of physical intimacy between mother and 
child, and his own psychophysiological condition. 
Enhancement of the wife's self-image, specifically her 
sexuality, was related to role differentiation in the basic 
family organization. Enhancement of the husband's 
self-image and level of communication were related to 
aspects of socioeconomic status and specifically to the 
wife's continued confidence in him as a husband Ist, 
then a father, when she becomes a mother. Sexual 
gratification and the reported frequency of integrative 
events are related to current and projected body image. 
The frequency of disintegrative events is related to naive 
romanticism.—Journal abstract. 

1006. Napier, Augustus Y. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Patterns of growth and stasis in marriage over 
several generations. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2999. 

1007. Rollins, Boyd С. & Feldman, Harold. (Brigham 
Young U.) Marital satisfaction over the family life 
cycle. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1970(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 20-28.—Attempts to trace the pattern of general 
and specific aspects of marital satisfaction over the 
family life cycle. Separate questionnaire data were 
obtained from both husbands and wives in 799 middle 
class families. Results suggest that husbands and wives 
are influenced in very different ways by stage of family 
life cycle experiences. In general, family life cycle 
experiences were more associated with marital satis- 
faction for wives than husbands. Especially in the 
subjective area of feelings about marital interaction, the 
dependent children stages of the family life cycle were 
associated with negative evaluations of the marriage by 
the wife. (32 ref.) —Journal. abstract. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


1008. Bard, Morton. (City Coll, City U. New York) 
Alternatives to traditional law enforcement. In F. F. 
Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), "Psychology 
Тав Ше problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 

1009. Deutsch, Martin. (New York U., Inst. for 
Developmental Studies) Organizational and concep- 
tual barriers to social change. In F. F. Korten, S. W. 
Cook, & J, I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the 
problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 47-57. 

1010. Guttentag, Marcia, (City U. New York, Grad- 
uate Center) Evaluation of social legislation. In F. F. 
Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology 
and the problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 


1011. Kramer, John R. The social relevance of the 
Psychologist. In F. F. Korten, $. W. Cook, J. I. Lacey 
(Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society." (See 


PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 32-39. 
1012. Lawrence, Ernest S. (Cedars-Sinai Medical 
Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Where angels fear to 


tread: Reply to Spaner. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & 
1.1. Гасеу (Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of 
Society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 63-66. 

1013. O'Kelly, Charlotte G. & Petras, John W. (U. 
Connecticut) Images of man in early American 
sociology: Il The changing concept of social reform. 
Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 317-334.—To give an overview of 
the major Viewpoints on social reformism in the first era 
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of American sociology, a study of the Ist 5 presidents of 
the American Sociological Society—Sumner, Ward, 
Giddings, Small, and Ross—is presented.—C, M 
Franks. 

1014. Spaner, Fred E. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Community Mental Health Center Consultation, 
Chevy Chase, Md.) The psychotherapist as an activist 
in social change: A proponent. In F. F. Korten, S, W, 
Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds), “Psychology and the 
problems of society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 58-62, 

1015. Ulrich, Roger & Wolfe, Marshall. (Wester 
Michigan U.) Research and theory on aggression 
and violence. Science Teacher, 1969(May), Vol. 36(5), 
24-28.—Presents results of research on experimentally 
induced aggression in animals, Various aversive stimu- 
lation conditions and the aggressive behaviors they 
arouse, are discussed in terms of operant and classical 
conditioning of animal and human behavior. In contrast 
to these findings, the reaction to racial social movements 
in the United States is typified by a marked disregard for 
the application of behavior conditioning principles 
derived from animal experimentation. Thus, the nom , 
violent solution to racial problems advocated by Dr. 
Martin Luther King was met with general apathy, while 
the violent demonstrations in Watts, California, and 
similar aggressive outbursts in other parts of the country, 
provoked an immediate reaction from the white com- 
munity toward social reform. Implications for the 
application of behavior conditioning principles to social 
change and programs are discussed. (27 ref.)—P. Zell 

1016. Kipnis, David & Vanderveer, Richard. (Temple 
U.) Ingratiation and the use of power. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 197\(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 
280-286.—Investigated the effect of subordinates’ be 
havior on a leader’s use of rewarding powers. It was 
predicted that an appointed leader would allocate mort 
rewards to an ingratiating subordinate when faced witha 
hostile, rather than an inept, or no-problem, subordinate. 
An experimental test of this prediction. with 30 male 
university freshmen received no support. It was found 
that the ingratiating subordinate received more than his 
share of the rewards, regardless of the presence of 
absence of a problem worker. The presence of a hostilé 
subordinate caused the leader to dispense more rewards 
to all compliant subordinates. Results are discussed in 
terms of the effects of perceptual contrast оп inter- 
personal perception.—Journal abstract. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


1017. Bell, Robert R. & Chaskes, Jay B. (Temple a 
Premarital sexual experience among coeds, 1 
and 1968. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1970(Feb) 
Vol. 32(1), 81-84.—Presents a 1968 replication of a 195 
study of premarital sexual behavior and attitudes, using 
the same questionnaire with a sample of 250 coeds in E 
same university. The most important finding of the stu у 
was that the commitment of engagement has become a 
less important condition for engaging in premar! 1 
coitus and for whether or not guilt feelings will exis! 
about their experience.—Journal abstract. 

1018. Berkov, Beth. (U. California, Berkeley) 116) - 
gitimate births in California. Milbank Memorial Funk 
Quarterly, 1968, Vol. 46(4), 473-506.—Presents a met 
odology for statistical estimation of numbers, prop% 
tions, and rates of illegitimate births by age and race 0 
mother. Better identification of illegitimate birth 510% 
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tics is derived from a coding system of birth certificates 
designed to protect mothers from public knowledge of 
concomitant factors of birth, e.g, congenital malfor- 
mations, infant death, or illegitimacy. The sample 
consisted of 30% (N=18,125) of the birth records 
forwarded to the California State Health Department in 
the Ist 9 wk. of 1966. Results are reported by geograph- 
ical distribution of live births and illegitimate five irths 
by age and race of mother and birth order in the study 
sample in comparison with data from California, selected 
states, and the United States. Findings are compared 
with previous studies which attempted to discern 
underlying racial and social factors in illegitimate birth 
statistics. (19 ref.)—P. Zell. 

1019. Gagnon, John Н. & Simon, William. They're 
going to learn in the street anyway. Psychology Today, 
1969(Jul), Vol. 3(2), 46-47, 71.—Suggests that mean- 
ingful sex education must develop out of the natural 
experiences of the child. This is complicated by the 
existence of great differences in the patterns of sexual 
development and interests of individual children. Males 
and females also have very different approaches to sex 
during adolescence. In order to have adequate sex 
education the adults must clarify their own goals and 
deal with honest issues of sexual relationships. Sex 
education cannot be truly successful until there is 
considerably more useful knowledge of how sex fits into 
the lives of people.—E. J. Posavac. 

1020. Maranell, Gary M., Dodder, Richard A., & 
Mitchell, David F. (U. Kansas) Social class and 
premarital sexual permissiveness: A subsequent 
test. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1970(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 85-88,— Tests I. L. Reiss’ hypothesis that among 
conservatives those of higher social status are less 
es than those of lower status, while among 
iberals the relationship is in the opposite direction. 
Measures of fundamentalism, idealism, academic ori- 
entation, and authoritarianism were used independentl 
to identify liberals and conservatives in a sample of 43 
undergraduates. Both a chi-square and a sign test were 
applied to the data; neither confirmed Reiss’ hypothesis. 
An extraordinarily strong relationship between per- 
missiveness and the sex of the person, however, was 
found. Consequently the data was reanalyzed, while 
controlling for sex, to investigate the possibility that the 
validity of the hypothesis is contingent upon the sex of а 
person, but again the hypothesis was not confirmed. 
—VJournal abstract. 7 

1021. Simon, William, (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ш.) Sex. Psychology Today, 1969(Jul), Vol. 3(2), 
23-27.—Changes in the sexual climate of America 
appear to be profound if the openness with which sex is 
discussed is taken as the measure of such changes. The 
actual changes in behavior are often less profound, 
however. There does appear to be a greater tolerance for 
deviation from traditional sexual patterns partially as à 
result of a desire for more intense experience. Also, new 
directions in sexuality may be indicated by increasing 
emphasis on sexual competence.—E. J. Posavac. 


1019-1028 


Research Unit, England) Family planning clinics in 
Sheffield, 1967. Journal of Biosocial Science, 196931), 
Vol. 1(3), 207-219.—Surveyed 1048 new patients at 
family planning clinics in Sheffield over a 4-mo , 
242 visited clinics at the outset of marriage and 806 had 
been married at least 6 mo, The Family Plannin 

Association (FPA) had 894 patients and the Loca 
Authority (LA) had 154, Wives of nonmanual workers 
were overrepresented at FPA clinics but not at LA 
clinics. Wives of semiskilled and unskilled manual 
workers were generally underrepresented, There is some 
evidence that relative accessibility affects clinic at- 
tendance. The most commonly used methods of con- 
traception used before the clinic visit were condom and 
coitus interruptus. Among those able to give a firm 
answer there had been more unplanned | ا‎ than 
planned, except among the nonmanual groups. 96% of 
the perimarital and 20% of the other Ss were working 
full-time. The perimarital Ss were equally divided in their 
choice of clinic methods—pill or cap. Among the other 
Ss, 49% were prescribed the pill, 27%, an intrauterine 
device, and 24% the cap.—Journal summary. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


1024. Baldwin, Bruce A. (Arizona State U,) Dis- 
sonance induction-reduction utilizing cognitive and 
affective approaches among repressors and 
sensitizers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol, 31(5-B), 2975-2976. ^ 4 
1025. Bem, Sandra L. & Bem, Daryl J. eme d 
Mellon U.) We're all sexists. Psy- 
chology Today, 1970(Nov), Vol. 4(6), 22-26, 115-116. 
—Studies have shown that students evaluate research 
articles attributed to a male more highly than when the 
same work was attributed to a female, Such attitudes 
naturally develop when the socialization process refuses 
to take the talents of women seriously, Genetic ex- 
lanations of present American sex roles cannot account 
for the meh larger pee women have in Russian 
society. Even individuals who are aware of the poses 
and want to stop forcing wives to accept the rol of the 
housewife, continue to treat the husband as the one who 
is doing the really serious work.—£. J. Posavac, 
1026. Bruvold, William Н, (U. California, School ol 
Public Health, Berkeley) Affective response toward 
uses of water, Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. $8(1), 28-33.— Developed 3 Thurstone- 
type affective attitude scales in order to assess public 
reaction to high contact uses of reclaimed waste water. 
The scales were evaluated by field survey research 
conducted in northern and southern California. Test- 
retest reliability coefficients ranged from 82-79, and 
scale results met expectations regarding the influence of 
degree of contact and environment upon attitudes 
toward waste water reuse, The scales developed should 
а tei Jamation.—Journal abstract. 
involving waste water reclamation.-J¢ 1 
1027" Cooper, Joel. (Duke U.) The role of personal 


responsibility in the 
ay ee Abstracts International, \970(Nov), 


nance. 

. 31(5-B), 2955-2956. 
хо к Cony, R. William; Keniston, Kenneth, & 
Cabin, Seymour. (Harvard Medical School, Boston, 
Mass.) The war and military obligation: Private 
attitudes public actions. Journal of Personality, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 38(4), $25-549.—Studied the relation- 
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ship between attitudes toward the Vietnam war and 
willingness to sign a strongly worded and publicized 
antiwar resolution, in a random sample of 131 male 
college seniors at a selective liberal arts college. Level of 
opposition to the war did not fully explain why many 
strongly antiwar Ss did not sign the resolution. With level 
of opposition to the war held constant, personality 
measures and other attitudes differentiated between 
signers and nonsigners. It is hypothesized that the 
disposition to act publicly in support of private attitudes 
is a separate variable, which may be independent of the 
content and intensity of attitudes. (20 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

1029. Elms, Alan С. (U. California, Davis) Pathology 
and politics. Psychology Today, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3(9), 
27-31, 58-5S9.—Conducted intensive interviews with 21 
radical rightists from Dallas and similar numbers of 
moderates and liberals. Comparing the responses of the 3 
groups revealed that most members of the far right were 
psychologically normal. Their espousal of very con- 
servative political attitudes has been interpreted as a 
nearly pathological use of projection and displacement. 
These attitudes, however, can be better understood in 
terms of the functional approach to attitudes developed 
by Smith, Bruner, and White. Right-wing attitudes offer 
easily-mastered explanations of current political events 
and, for an individual living in Dallas, such attitudes are 
socially admired.—E. J. Posavac. 

1030. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U. of South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Balancing and positivity effects in 
social recall. Journal of Personality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
38(4), 602-628.—Conducted 3 experiments in which Ss 
Ist rated an issue using the evaluation scales of the 
semantic differential, and subsequently wrote sets of 
arguments concerning the issue. Ss then rated each 
argument for the strength of their agreement or disa- 
greement. Results in all studies show that Ss wrote a 
greater number of attitude-consistent arguments than 
attitude-inconsistent arguments (a balancing effect). The 
preponderance of attitude-consistent arguments in- 
creased as attitude became more extreme. (23 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

1031. Rak, Damian. (13 Gumbinnenstr., Munich, W. 
Germany) Uber die Lage des Nullpunktes in 
seelischen Bezugssystemen. [On the position of the 
zero point in psychic frames of reference.] Psychologische 
Beitrage, 1970, Vol. 12(3), 393-400.—Investigated the 
problem of whether the experiences of pressure, psychic 
lension, equanimity are 2-sided instead of l-sided as 
Рои believed. It is suggested that the 0 point is 
located within the respective frames of reference and not 
at their margin —English summary. 

1032. Rambo, William W. & Fromme, Donald K. 
(Oklahoma State U.) Structural characteristics of 
liberal-conservative attitudes: A note. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 970.—Administered 
a set of 109 Likert-type items purporting to tap the 
liberalism-conservatism attitude system to 234 middle- 
age, middle-class Ss and 106 undergraduates affiliated 
with organizations which could be placed at the left or 
tight of the liberal-conservative scale. Results support 
the concept of a general factor in the liberal-conservative 
attitude domain. The pattern of loadings displayed 
convincing stability across both samples.—S. Knapp. 

1033. Ray, John J. (Macquarie U., Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia) "A new measure of con- 
Servatism": Its limitations. British Journal of Social & 
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Clinical Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 79-80.—Dis. 
cusses a short format of the 1968 Conservatism (C) Scale 
of G. D. Wilson and J. R. Patterson (see PA, Vo, 
43:15017), noting (a) a standardization defect in that 
none of the samples to which it was administered 
appeared to approximate a normal one, and (b) that it 
varied little from Wilson's and Patterson's 1968 C scale, 
“It is concluded that the C scale is not suitable for use 
with a sample randomly drawn from the general 
population." A table is included which shows the lack of 
discriminating power of the individual items.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

1034. Romanyshyn, Robert D. (Duquesne U.) A 
theoretical-empirical investigation of white- 
attitudes-toward-blacks апа  black-attitudes- 
toward-whites: A phenomenology of attitudes. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
3005. 

1035. Roos, Leslie L. (Northwestern U.) Urbaniza: 
tion and modernization: Some computer-based 
experiments. Behavioral Science, 1970(Jul), Vol. 1504), 
350-358.— The growth of data banks and possibilities for 
secondary analysis have made the development of 
techniques for generalizing from 1 group of individuals 
to another particularly desirable. Thus, when extensive 
survey data on villagers are available, it would be useful 
to be able to make reasonable predictions as to the 
distribution of urban attitudes on the same questions 
asked of the rural respondents. Such a technique 1 
described here and applied to Turkish survey data (from 
316 male respondents from metropolitan areas and 
approximately 8000 peasants) dealing with various 
attitudes deemed important for an understanding of the 
modernization process. Problems of model fit and the 
possibilities for utilizing this methodology with other 
data sets are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1036. Ross, Michael; Insko, Chester A., & Ross, Hildy 
S. (U. North Carolina) Self-attribution of attitude. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 197 1(Mar), 
Vol. 17(3), 292-297.—Conducted 2 experiments 10 
investigate the effects of previous behavior on subse- 
quent reports of attitude. In Exp. I 46 undergraduates 
were randomly assigned attitude responses which Weê 
represented as their own. The Ss’ attitudes were then 
assessed. Results indicate that the assigned attitude 
influenced the later reports of attitude. The. E 
responses of Ss whose attitudes were assigned did no! 
differ from those of Ss whose initial attitude responso 
were genuinely their own. In Exp. II with 125 under 
graduates the consistency and number of suppose 
previous responses were varied. Results show that Ш 
consistency but not the number of previous respon 
affect final reports of attitude. '/, the Ss in Exp. H We 
not strictly forbidden from altering their supp 
previous responses. As predicted, fewer Ss changed tl d 
previous responses in the consistent response conditio 
than in either the single or inconsistent respo" 
conditions.—Journal abstract. An 

1037. Wells, James O. (George Washington 0) ff 
experimental study of the assignment of respon 
bility for unintentioned, subintentioned, and in e! 


tioned death. Dissertation Abstracts Internation 


1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2294-2295. 


Formation & Change 


1038. Carter, Richard F., Pyszka, Ronald Н» * 
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Guerrero, Jose L. (U. Washington, School of Com- 
munication) Dissonance and exposure to aversive 
information. Journalism Quarterly, 1969(Spr), Vol. 46(1), 
31-42.— Reports studies related to cognitive dissonance 
and motivation in dissonance. Study I induced 3 
conditions: dissonance with commitment, dissonance 
without commitment, and control. Increasing aversive- 
ness of the information evoked less avoidance in the 
dissonance conditions with college students. Study IT 
consisted of questions dealing with car-buying decisions. 
An interest rating scale found that attacking the 
individual rather than the choice was less likely to 
produce avoidance in 38 graduate students’ wives. Study 
Ш found that avoidance based on an attack on the 
choice rather than the individual led to more avoidance 
in 64 junior high school students. The studies were 
related to others in mass media and a possible inter- 
action of cognitive and motive states was postulated.—J. 
A. Kline. 

1039. Cautela, Joseph R., Walsh, Kenneth J., & Wish, 
Peter A. (Boston Coll.) The use of covert reinforce- 
ment in the modification of attitudes toward the 
mentally retarded. Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 77(2), 257-260.—Tests the use of covert rein- 
forcement (COR) to modify in a positive direction 
attitudes toward retardates. 42 undergraduates filled out 
a Mental Retardation Opinionnaire. 21 Ss (experimental 
group) practiced the COR procedure: 21 Ss (treatment- 
control) practiced imagination scenes without reinforce- 
ment. 3 wk. after treatment, posttest scores on the 
Opinionnaire were obtained. A t test showed that the 
COR group changed significantly (p < .01) in a positive 
direction over the treatment-control group. Data are 
interpreted in terms of (a) increased frequency of images 
of a retarded person, and (b) the association. of 
reinforcement with a mentally retarded person.—Author 
abstract. 

1040. Cialdini, Robert B. (Columbia U.) Attitudinal 
advocacy in the verbal conditioner. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 
350-358.—Investigated the effect of advocacy in а verbal 
conditioning situation. 135 undergraduates reinforced 
the opinions of “passersby” concerning the expansion of 
Federal power: '/ reinforced conexpansion responses, 
and '/ reinforced proexpansion responses. The 
passersby were experimental cohorts, who allowed Ss to 
experience either successful or unsuccessful verbal 
conditioning in a way that produced either high or low 
public commitment to the reinforced position in the 
conditioner. An advocacy effect was found, such that Ss 
reinforcing proexpansion responses subsequently be- 
came more pro than Ss reinforcing conexpansion 
responses. This effect was found to be specific to those 
interview items on which overt advocacy occurred. 
Results are interpreted according to the self-attribution 
theory of D. Bem as demonstrating that the ,self- 
perception of overt advocacy behavior is à determining 
condition for the production of attitudinal shifts in the 
direction of the advocated position. It is concluded that 
the intention or set to advocate, by itself, is not а 
sufficient condition for such shifts. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1041. Crano, William D. & Messé, Lawrence А. 
(Michigan State U.) When does dissonance fail? The 
lime dimension in attitude measurement. Journal of 
Personality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 38(4), 493-508.—Attempte 


to integrate findings related to the effect of differential 
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monetary reinforcement upon attitude change through 
the systematic variation of the time lag between conflict 
arousal and attitude measurement, Results indicate a 
dissonance effect (р < .03) in the immediate measure- 
ment condition, and a reinforcement effect (p < .002) 
with delayed attitude measurement. (17 ref.)—J/ournal 
summary. 

1042. Edwards, John D. (Ohio State U.) Resistance 
to attitude change as a function of the centrality and 
relatedness of bonded values. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 367-369.—Experimentally induced 
initial attitudes were cognitively bonded to value 
statements varying on the dimensions of personal 
importance to 49 Ss and relevance to the attitude object. 
Neither variable affected the extremity of initial attitude. 
However, following discrepant information, attitude 
measures showed that bonding important values to 
initial attitudes conferred greater resistance to attitude 
change than either bonding to unimportant values or no 
bonding. This effect was obtained for both levels of 
value relevance. Value relevance did not affect resistance 
to attitude change.—Journal abstract. 

1043. Frantz, Thomas T. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Student and non-student change. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1971(Jan), Vol, 12(1), 49- 
53.—Investigated the changes in a group of 49 college 
seniors (29 male, 20 female) that had taken place since 
high school compared with changes in a similar age 
group of 34 individuals (10 male, 24 female) who had not 
attended college. All Ss completed a 5-factor scale: 
intellectual, social, moralism, traditional, and altruism. 
The groups were not similar in socioeconomic status or 
educational level. Test-retest reliability of the 5 factors 
ranged between .74 and .95. Few differences were 
obtained between the college and noncollege Ss. College 
students appeared to have become less judgmental, 
conservative, and moralistic. Most changes clearly took 
place on the social scale for both roue of Ss. College 
students became less moralistic and more tolerant about 
matters of religion, sex, and general conduct. The nature 
and extent of change among both groups were similar. 


—R o. ohn, Stephen W. (U. Utah) An ex 

1044. Litt tephen W. (U. Uta 9 
perimental study of source credibility and com- 
munication exposure. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3028. 

1045. Pallak, Michael S. & Heller, Jack F. (U. Iowa) 
Interactive effects of commitment to future inter- 
action and threat to attitudinal freedom, Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 
325-331.—Manipulated the variable of threat to attitu- 
dinal freedom in 62 undergraduates via a note from the 
S's partner which either arbitrarily assigned the S an 
attitudinal position (high threat) or. solicited the S's 
attitudinal preference (low threat). With no expectation 
of future interaction with the partner (low commitment), 
greater negative attitude change was predicted under 
high threat than under low threat. With expectation of 
future interaction with the partner (high commitment), 
an attenuation of this effect was predicted, presumably 
because commitment to future interaction with the 
partner would forestall restoration of attitudinal freedom 
via negative attitude change. Significant Commitment 
х Threat interaction on t S оар measure 

i the predictions.—Journal abstract. 

Se ai Pisas L.A. & R М. (Michigan State 
U.) The effects of employment condition on value 
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systems. Papers in Psychology, 1969(Oct), Vol. 3(2), 
47-5l.—Interviewed 88 female and 133 male unem- 
ployed workers at a state unemployment office. Ss 
tanked Rokeach’s 12 terminal and 12 instrumental 
values in order of their importance. In a follow-up study 
7-9 mo. later, 66 Ss again ranked the values. Politeness 
decreased and broadmindedness increased for the Ss 
who were employed. For Ss still unemployed, equality 
and patience decreased while salvation, politeness, and 
tenderness increased. For the “temporarily unemployed-still 
unemployed” group, the decrease in the importance of 
equality was beyond the .002 level of confidence. The 
relationship between employment condition and value 
importance changes is discussed in terms of variations in 
employment expectations.—S. Knapp. 

1047. Stone, Vernon A. & Eswara, Harrogadde S. (U. 
Wisconsin) The likability and self-interest of the 
source in attitude change. Journalism Quarterly, 
1969(Spr) Vol. 46(1), 61-68.—Studied the effects of 
arguing for and against one's self-interest, and com- 
municator likability, in persuading an audience. 168 
undergraduates were provided with a pamphlet describ- 
ing the TV coverage in the courtroom issue, and the 
sources (a lawyer and a journalist). Attitudes were 
assessed on bipolar scales before and after the speakers 
were heard, and the results indicate that a low likable 
source arguing against his self-interest was more effective 
than when arguing for his self-interest. In high likability 
conditions there was no difference. Self-interest inter- 
acted with other variables rather than being a main 
effect. Overlap is noted between credibility and likability 
which seem to operate independently enough to warrant 
separate consideration.—J. A. Kline. 


Influence & Behavior 


1048. Hendrick, Clyde & Taylor, Stuart P. (Kent State 
U.) Effects of belief similarity and aggression on 
attraction and counteraggression. Journal of Person- 
ality & Social Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 342- 
349.— Studied the effects of varying belief similarity on a 
behavioral variable (aggression) and interpersonal at- 
traction. 48 male undergraduates competed with a 
pseudo-opponent on a RT task. On each of several trials 
Ss set varying levels of shock which they wished the 
opponent to receive if the latter lost on that trial, and 
received shocks the opponent set for them if they lost. S's 
shock settin; constituted a direct measure of aggression. 
Ss competed against an opponent who was either similar 
or dissimilar in attitudes, and who was either aggressive 
or nonaggressive, and then evaluated the opponent on 
several scales. Results show that only aggression of the 
opponent affected Ss' counteraggression. Both oppo- 
nents’ aggressiveness and belief similarity affected 
attraction. It is suggested that the common sense 
assumption that attraction mediates aggression may be 
incorrect. The 2 variables may be independent with 
different sets of determinants. The everyday observation 
of co-occurrence of liking and aggression may be due to 
the simultaneous activation of their separate inde- 
pendent variables. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1049. Meichenbaum, Donald Н. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Examination of model character- 
istics in reducing avoidance behavior. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1763), 
298-307. — Examined the relative efficacy of 2 model 
characteristics in reducing avoidance behavior using a 
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2 x 2 factorial design. Fearless vs. coping behavior ang 
behavioral and cognitive modeling vs. behavioral mod. 
eling alone were studied. 36 female undergraduates with 
an extreme fear of nonpoisonous snakes were assessed 
twice on a graduated behavioral approach test and on 
self-report measures of fearfulness. Between approach 
tests Ss observed 3 televised female models in the same 
approach situation. The behavioral and affective self- 
report measures indicate that observation of coping 
models, who initially demonstrate fearful bel avior, 
subsequently model coping, and finally mastery behav- 
iors, is significantly superior to mastery models in 
enhancing fear reduction. The addition of the model 
self-verbalization to the coping condition significantly 
enhanced treatment effectiveness. Results indicate thata 
coping self-verbalizing model was the most effective 
model to reduce avoidance behavior. Factors required to 
facilitate modeling treatment of avoidance behavior are 
discussed. (37 ref.)—Journa] abstract. 

1050. Novak, David W. (U. Kentucky) Social psy- 
chological processes and reactions to the handi- 
capped. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2262. 


GROUP & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


1051. Aronoff, Joel & Messé, Lawrence A. (Michigan 
State U.) Motivational determinants of small-group 
Structure. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 319-324.—Reports an investi: 
gation of individual motivation as a determinant of 
group structure. 50 male undergraduates high on either 
safety or esteem needs were homogeneously formed into 
10 5-5 groups. All groups were given a standardized 8 
of tasks, and Ss’ task-oriented behaviors were coded 
using Borgatta’s interaction process scores. As predicted 
safety groups tended to establish a more hierarchical 
social structure, in that task-oriented behaviors consis- 
tently were concentrated in fewer Ss in safety groups 
than in esteem groups. It is concluded that groups ten 
to organize themselves in ways that are compatible v 
the motivations of their members. (18 ref.)—Jourht 
abstract. i 

1052. Barbour, Alton. (U. Denver) Sociometric 
meaning in interpersonal relationships. Group Ру | 
chotherapy, 1968(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 193-201.—The meat: 
ing of sociometry as a methodology is explained, m 
various research ideas are explored, each aimed 4 
increasing knowledge of interpersonal relationships. 
ref.)—A. Krichev. : ү 

1053. Baron, Robert A. (U. South Carolina) май 
nitude of victim’s pain cues апа level of prior ange 
arousal as determinants of adult aggressive beha 
ior. Journal of Personality & Social Psycholog) ) 
1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 236-243.—Hypothesized that: @ 
under conditions where Ss were not angered prior a 
their opportunity to aggress, increments in the m 
tude of pain cues emitted by the victim would lea | 
corresponding reductions in the strength of the аш 
against this individual: and (b) under conditions W 1 
Ss were angered before aggressing, it was predicted (in 
increments in the magnitude of pain cues from the VI 
would either fail to inhibit or actually tend to facili 
subsequent aggression. Results of an experiment WI s 
male undergraduates indicate that Ss direct more inte? 
attacks against the victim under the angered than да 
nonangered condition, but the strength of these atta 
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decreases significantly under both conditions as the 
magnitude of pain cues from the victim increases. 
—Journal abstract. 

1054. Baron, Robert A. (U. South Carolina) Mag- 
nitude of model’s apparent pain and ability to aid the 
model as determinants of observer reaction time. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4), 196-197. 
—[nvestigated the effects of magnitude of apparent 
suffering of a live peer model and the instructions 
concerning their ability to aid this individual on O RT. It 
was predicted that under conditions where Os were 
informed that they could influence the suffering of the 
model by the speed of their responses, RT would 
decrease as the magnitude of pain evidenced by this 
individual increased. However, under conditions where 
Os were informed that they could not aid the model, it 
was expected that RT would actually increase as the 
degree of pain shown by this person increased. Results of 
an experiment with 32 female undergraduates support 
these predictions.—Journal abstract. 

1055. Bell, Cecil H. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
The effects of group size on bargaining outcomes 
and interaction patterns in a mixed-motive game. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 3014. 

1056. Bindrim, Paul. (2000 Cantata Dr., Hollywood, 
Calif.) Nudity as a quick grab for intimacy in group 
therapy. Psychology Today, 1969(Jun), Vol. 3(1), 24- 
28.—Based on the possibility that nudity might hasten 
the process of becoming emotionally open, a nude 
marathon encounter weekend was conducted. Results of 
the Ist nude marathon were improved self-confidence 
and acceptance of others. On the basis of the results of 
38 nude marathons, it is suggested that “controlled skin 
contact might be therapeutic in and of itself."—£. J. 
Posavac. 

1057. Cohen, Stephen L. & Jaffee, Cabot L. (U. 
Tennessee) The effects of varying the number of 
conditioned leaders on group problem solving. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 95-96. 
—Divided 120 male undergraduates into 30 4-man 
groups. The independent variable was the number of 

ersons reinforced for verbal output in a group prob- 
lem-solving situation: (a) in 10 groups, only 1 S was 
reinforced; (b) in 10 others 2 Ss were reinforced; and (c) 
in another 10 groups, all 4 Ss were rewarded for their 
verbal participation. The dependent variables investi- 
gated were the amount of time necessary for solution of 
the problems and the total number of conflict remarks 
generated during those sessions. Results indicate that the 
b groups took significantly longer to come to solution of 
the problem than either of the other 2 conditions. The 
number of conflict remarks, however, did not discrim- 
inate among treatments. Evidence suggests that the 
probable cause of the b groups’ poor performance 15 due 
to the significantly greater number of conflict statements 
атава by the initial high talker than were 1n the other 

treatments. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. к 

1058. Coulson, William, et al. (Center for Studies of 
the Person, La Jolla, Calif.) Inside a basic encounter 
group. Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 1- 
55.—Describes the transcript of a |6-hr weekend 
encounter group consisting of 10 members, 2 of shen 
Were “facilitators” (group leader-psychologists), Саг 
Rogers and Richard Farson. The other 8. a hetero- 
geneous group, were comprised of strangers 10 ODE 
another, yet willing to engage in a "first-time filming of 
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an encounter group.” From the Ist hr., chiefly marked by 

‘cautious garble,” the group reached a point of personal 
concern by the 16th hr, Regarding the encounter group 
as “what happens when you have a lot of time to spend 
with people and no agenda,” it was characterized by (a) 
feedback; (b) "explicating the implicit,” ie, implicit 
became explicit; (c) being personal; (d) identification; (e) 
expressing intention; an (f) movement of the body, The 
only requisite for an encounter group is that there be an 
"occasion" for it. Basic encounter groups are effective in 
terms of immediate process changes; knowing you are 
loved is a potent event, but adverse effects include 
returning home a changed person so that you are no 
longer effective as a “company man," and “bashing 
people with openness," e.g., shocking people. Responses 
by R. J. Corsini, M. Lakin, M. M. Ohlsen, N. Kagan, 
and L. D. Goodstein, and a rejoinder by W. Coulson are 
included.—W. S. Sahakian. 

1059. Crott, Helmut W. (U. Mannheim, W. Germany) 
Konfliktverhalten: Eine experimentelle Untersuchung 
zum kooperativen Zwel-Personen-Spiel. [Conflict 
behavior: An experimental investigation into a coop. 
erative deeem A ER Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2956, 

1060. Davis, James H., Bates, Peter A., & Nealey, 
Stanley M. (U. Illinois) Long-term groups and com- 
plex problem solving. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 197\(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 28-35.—Pre- 
vious research with ad hoc laboratory groups has 
suggested that a model assuming the emergence of an 
equalitarian social structure predicts better the problem 
solving performance of small groups than an alternative 
model assuming a hierarchical structure. This experiment 
studied 19 long-term groups and 43 individuals having 
substantial interpersonal experience during a business 
game that continued for several wk; the hierarchical but 
not the equalitarian model could be rejected as an 
accurate description of group performance. A strong 
cultural value stressing equalitarianism is КОНЕ as | 
of several possible explanations.—Journa abstract. 

1061. Delhees, Karl H. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Conceptions of group decision and 
group conflict applied to vector space: A research 
model. Acta Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
34(4), 440-450.— Attempts to integrate and clarify basic 
theory and to discuss research methods and concepts for 
the description and measurement of the group decision 
process. Ways for describing and measuring the speed, 
accuracy, and ultimate satisfaction of group decisions 
are proposed and related to (a) controllable conditions 
which may be manipulated, (b) the interaction in the 
group which cannot be controlled, and (c) the person- 
ality characteristics and attitudes of the group members. 
The result of this attempt is a vector model which 
describes decision making in terms of attitudes. It makes 
use of a new line of research which has become known as 
dynamic calculus.— Journal abstract. 

1062. Eagly, Alice H. (U. Illinois) Leadership style 
and role differentiation as determinants of group 
effectiveness. Journal of Personality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
38(4), 509—524.—All-male and all-female groups dis- 
cussed a case history and provided a statement of their 
analysis of the case. The relationship between leadership 
style, as measured by Fiedlers Least Preferred Co- 
worker (LPC) instrument, and task effectiveness (quality 
of the statement) was investigated for both the top task 
contributor and the best-liked member of the group. 
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LPC of the top task contributor did not relate to task 
effectiveness. In the role-differentiated groups, LPC of 
the best-liked member related positively to task effec- 
tiveness in the male groups and negatively in the female 
groups.—Journal summary. 

1063. Frankel, Gail. (U. Rochester) Reported self- 
disclosure and perceived characteristics of the 
disclosee. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2279. д 

1064. Freid, Joel В. (U. South Carolina) The effects 
of input and feedback on accuracy of self descrip- 
tions in short-term sensitivity training. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2279- 
2280. 

1065. Gamez, George L. (U. Texas) T-groups as a 
tool for developing trust and cooperation between 
Mexican-American and Anglo-American college 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2305. 

1066. Gamez, Kay B. (U. Texas) Transfer of learning 
from T-groups to other groups. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2305-2306. 

1067. Gibbard, Graham S. (U. Michigan) The study 
of relationship patterns in self-analytic groups. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-В), 2983-2984. 

1068. Golden, Stanford B. (U. Tennessee) The 
substitution and addition of newcomers into small 
groups: Effects of conformity. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2339. 

1069. Gormly, Anne V. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
aign) Interpersonal attraction and value similarity: 
he linear model of attraction and Rokeach's value 

theory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3021-3022. 

1070. Griffitt, William; Byrne, Donn, & Bond, Michael 
H. (Kansas State U.) Proportion of positive adjectives 
and personal relevance of adjectival descriptions as 
determinants of attraction. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 71), 111-121.—Hy- 
pothesized that the positive and negative descriptive 
adjectives used in investigations of impression formation 
would influence attraction responses in the same linear 
fashion as had been established for similar and dissimilar 
attitudes. It was also hypothesized that the motivational 
context of the stimuli would be positively related to the 
Steepness of the linear function. With 2 independent 
samples of 63 and 90 undergraduates, 3 sets of a ljectives 
of differential favorableness were presented at 3 levels of 
personal relevance. Analysis of variance indicates strong 
support for the Ist hypothesis (p<.001) but no support 
for the 2nd. Instead, as personal relevance increased, the 
magnitude of the attraction response increased (p<.001). 
An interaction (p<.05) between proportion and rele- 
vance suggests that Ss in the high relevance condition 
tended to discount inconsistent negative adjectives to a 
greater extent than those in the low and medium 
relevance conditions. (40 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1071. Hayward, George W. (U. Texas) Expressed 
aggression as a function of guilt level under varying 
conditions of legitimacy and external threat. Dis- 
e Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 

1072. Hendrick, Clyde; Bixenstine, V. Edwi & 
Hawkins, Gayle. (Kent State U.) Race versus belief 
similarity as determinants of attraction: A search for 
-a fair test. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
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1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 250-258.- | 
periment to assess the efforts of race vs. belief sit 
on interpersonal evaluations. Videotaped int 
used to manipulate both variables. 40 underg 
observed 2 white and 2 black actors discussing 
and then evaluated them. | white and 1 bladi 
with the Ss’ position, and the remaining pair 
Results show strong belief effects, but few 
confirming previous research. A 2nd expei 
ployed only the video portion of the tape in ОЙ 
study assumed similarity and attraction. Results | 
some assumed dissimilarity of blacks, but 
unrelated to attraction. Rather, the expressive behi 
of actors determined attraction, while racial memb 
had no effect at all. (15 ref.)—Journal abstracts 
1073. Holder, Barry T. (State U. New York, 
Post-training retention effects as a fun 
training exposure. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2282. T" 
1074. Husbands, C. T. (U. Illinois, Chicago Ci 
Some social and psychological conseq 
the American dating system. Adolescence, 19 
Vol. 5(20), 451-462.—Relates the superficiality 
of emotional commitment in the American patt 
instability of marriages.—4. B. Warren 
1075. Jaffee, Cabot L., Richards, Steven А 
McLaughlin, Gerald W. (U. Tennessee) Lead 
selection under differing feedback conditions. 
chonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 349-350; 
2 differing feedback conditions (specific and nonspe 
leadership voting within 27 small groups of f 
undergraduates (N = 3 each) was analyzed. It was 
that modifying the percentage of reinfore 
different Ss influenced voting behavior significanti 
that Ss in the 2 treatment conditions did notd 
their ability to match votes with reinforcements, 
felt that Ss respond more rapidly to duration of 
rather than quality of speech in voting for lea 
—Journal abstract. р 
1076. Jastrebske, Ellen M. & Rule, Brendan Ge 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Effects of group. 
and advocated position on conformity. Jo 
Personality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 38(4), 550 559.—Emp 
a 2 X 2 2 factorial design to test the influ 
amount of group variance, direction of advoc 
and judgmental instruction sets on conformill 
sponses. The hypothesis predicted an interaction W 
conformity was maximized, with less variance Ш 
empirical validation instructions and тоге Vd 
under social validation instructions. Ss chang 
significantly more when the group advocated agree 
than when it advocated disagreement on the issue 
ref.)—Journal summary. 1 
1077. Julian, James W. & Kimball, Richard 
U. New York, Buffalo) Effects of task orientatio j 
level of prior agreement on willingness to 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(4) 218 
—Examined the effects of prior agreement from 
On S's subsequent willingness to agree under 
individual and group-oriented conditions. 160 
undergraduates served as Ss. Under both orien 
the level of subsequent agreement was highest fo y 
unanimous (100%) prior agreement from others, im 
following strong partial (75%) agreement, and mo 
following still lower levels of prior agreement (50 
25%). The applicability of social exchange formi 
was tested and found inadequate under circumst 
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where the prospect of future gain from the exchange was 
minimal.—Journal abstract. 

1078. Kahn, Arnold; Hottes, Joe, & Davis, William L. 
(Iowa State U.) Cooperation and optimal responding 
in the Prisoner's Dilemma game: Effects of sex and 
physical attractiveness. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 267-279.—Predicted 
that males would make choices in the Prisoner's 
Dilemma (PD) game in such a way as to maximize their 
winnings, while females would alter their choices on the 
basis of the social nature of the setting. 2 PD game 
studies were undertaken in which, for '/ the Ss, the 
cooperative response would lead to higher winnings, 
while for the remaining Ss the competitive choice was 
optimal. In the Ist study 40 undergraduates played with 
like-sex partners, while in the 2nd study 80 Ss played 
with opposite-sex partners, whose physical attractiveness 
varied. Both studies found males more likely than 
females to make the optimal choice, while females were 
more likely to vary their choices as a function of the sex 
and attractiveness of their partner. Findings suggest that 
males and females do not have differential motives to 
cooperate, but respond to different cues. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1079. Kazdin, Alan E. & Bryan, James H. (North- 
western U.) Competence and volunteering. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 197\(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
87-97.— Designed 2 experiments to determine the effect 
of competence upon aiding behavior. It was hypothe- 
sized that competence, particularly that relevant to the 
aiding response, would increase 96 undergraduates" 
willingness to volunteer help. Competence was manip- 
ulated by indicating to the Ss that they were either 
physically fit (task-relevant response) or possessed 
creative ability (task-irrelevant). The dependent variable 
was the S's volunteering to donate blood. Results in both 
studies support the hypothesis that competence increases 
volunteering behavior although task relevance had no 
effect. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1080. Kelly, Marynell A. (U. Arizona) Active vs 
passive leadership techniques with development 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2990. ر‎ er, 

1081. Kennedy, John L. (U. Southern California, 
School of Business Administration) Simulation study of 
competition in an “open world.” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 55(1), 42-45.—5 3-man 
teams competed in a business game in an environment in 
which behavioral access to the simultaneous behavior of 
a competing team by means of closed-circuit TV and 
sound could be purchased. Switching to other teams 
made possible nearly continuous surveillance of all the 
competitors. Preliminary results describe the various 
adaptations of the teams to this unusual technological 
capability. Speculations on the implications of such 
research for the worlds of business and international 
relations are included.—Journal abstract. «Ла: 

1082. Kennedy, John L. (U. Southern California, 
School of Business Administration) The system ap- 
proach: A preliminary exploratory study of the 
relation between team composition and financial 
performance in business games. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 55(1), 46-49.—Asked 16 35 
man self-organizing teams, composed to vary оп 1 
dimension of conceptual complexity of the individual 
Members, to compete in a laboratory-based business 
game. Competitive performance was measured in terms 
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of profit or loss accumulated over a 12-wk period of 
operations. Variation in team size (3-5 members) was not 
related to performance. The primary composition vari- 
able, conceptual complexity, as measured by a Para- 
graph Completion Test, was significantly related to 
financial gpa Te ace ou el abstract. 

1083. Kleinke, Chris L. & Pohlen, Paul D. (Claremont 
Men’s Coll.) Affective and emotional responses as a 
function of other person's gaze and cooperativeness 
in a two-person game. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 308-313.—Investi- 
gated the influence of context upon attitude toward a 
gazing person. 50 male undergraduates played a Pris- 
oner's Dilemma (PD) game with a confederate whose 
gaze (constant vs. no gaze) and cooperativeness (100% 
cooperative, 90% cooperative, and 100% competitive) 
were manipulated in a 2 X 3 factorial design. The Ist 
part of the study found that Ss' ratings of the confederate 
on liking and partner preference were significantly 
affected d cooperativeness but not by gaze. Significant 
Gaze X Cooperation interactions occurred for Ss' self- 
ratings on friendly-hostile and cooperative-competitive 
scales, Ss in the 100% competitive-gaze and 100% 
cooperative-no gaze groups saw themselves as friendly 
and cooperative, while Ss in the 100% competitive-no 
gaze and 100% cooperative-gaze groups gave hostile and 
competitive self-ratings. Although Ss in the 100% 
competitive-gaze condition rated themselves as Eon 
erative, their actual PD game behavior was high 
competitive. Part 2 of the study supported the hypothesis 
of A. Kendon (see PA, Vol. 41:5907) that gaze and 
emotional arousal are functionally related by showing 
that Ss in the gaze condition had significantly higher 
heart rates than Ss in the no gaze condition. Heart rates 
for all Ss decreased significantly during the course of the 
experiment. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. m 

1084. Lakin, Martin. (Duke U., Sensitivity Training & 
Group Process Lab.) Group тапани training and 
encounter: Uses and abuses of a method. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 66-70.—A call is issued to 
demand higher standards of trainer development and 
preparation, and to discriminate between good and bad 
theory, good and bad marginal practice. Goals, concep- 
tions, rationales, and results to date require reassessment. 
Over 2 decades growth gives the training movement, an 
American phenomenon, its majority, proceeding from a 
learning experience with therapeutic side effects to a 
therapeutic experience with learning side effects, In 
considering the functions of the trainer, sensitivity, 
judgment, and the understanding required. demand 
relative chronological and emotional maturity. Training 
groups provide intimacy, belongingness, authenticity, 
and feedback. Although trainers generally аге ethical, 
moral dilemmas occasionally occur. Ae not {Уйун to 
employ encounter groups in structureless confrontations 
of Коше subgroups (e.g.. Jews-Arabs).-—W. S. Sahakian. 

1085. Marcus, Esther S. (New York U.) The rela- 
tionship of psychological differentiation to the 
congruence of temporal patterns of speech. Disser- 
tation. Abstracts. International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 
2288. / 
1086. McMillen, David L. (Mississippi State U.) 
Transgression, fate control, and compliant behavior. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(2), 103-104. 
—Tested the hypothesis that increased “fate control 
will lead to increased compliance in 32 male under- 
graduates. Fate control was manipulated by inducing S 
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to tell a lie about information he had received and then 
make use of the information. Other Ss were induced to 
lie but could not make use of the information. Controls 
who told no lie were included in the design. Significant 
compliance was observed in the “fate control” group 
only.—Journal abstract. 

1087. McNeel, Steven P. & Messick, David M. 
(Southern Illinois U.) A Bayesian analysis of subjec- 
tive probabilities of interpersonal relationships. Acra 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 311- 
321.—Investigated Ss’ perceptions of the likelihood of 
several interpersonal relationships in hypothetical 2- and 
3-person groups. 29 undergraduates judged the proba- 
bility that 2 people were joined by a specific inter- 
personal relationship, given various amounts and kinds 
of prior information regarding the incidence of that 
relationship in the group. The Bayesian likelihood ratio, 
computed from initial probability levels and amount of 
change due to the information, was assumed to measure 
the impact of the information on the S. The likelihood 
ratios provided fairly strong verification for the predic- 
tions of balance theory and suggested other cognitive 
biases also function in Ss’ processing of information 
about social relationships. It is suggested that the 
likelihood ratio provides an appropriate and convenient 
measure of the informativeness of a stimulus in any 
situation in which probabilities can be estimated. It is 
also suggested that the consideration of humans as 
Bayesian processors of social information may have 
important theoretical and methodological implications 
for research in the area of belief change.—Journal 
abstract. 

1088. McWhirter, Richard M. (Texas Tech U.) 
Interpersonal attraction in a dyad as a function of 
the physical attractiveness of its members. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
3029-3030. 

1089. Messé, Lawrence A. (Michigan State U.) Equity 
in bilateral bargaining. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology., 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 287-291.—Hypoth- 
esized the norm of equity to mediate conflict in a 
2-person bargaining situation by giving prominence to 
that outcome whose ratio of payoffs is equal to the ratio 
of the inputs (work on a prior task) of the bargainers. 40 
pairs of male undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 5 
different input-ratio conditions, and given the same set 
of outcomes over which to bargain. Results support the 
hypothesis with „respect to both the differential fre- 
quencies with which outcomes were agreed upon and the 
time needed to reach agreement. Findings are used as the 
basis for speculating about the nature of the bargaining 
process.—Journal abstract. 

1090. O'Connell, Michael J. (U. Tennessee) The 
effects of immediate reinforcement, delayed rein- 
ы erin покори cues on inquiry during 

interaction. Dissertation Abstracts In i 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2290. Race 

1091. Pepitone, Albert. (U. Pennsylvania) The role of 
justice in interdependent decision making. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
144—156. —А motivational analysis of decision making in 
which payoffs are interdependent suggests that choices 
can be терагйей as means of allocating rewards in 
accordance with certain ethical principles, which may 
not correspond to rational decision criteria of the sort 
Proposed by statistical decision and game theorists, e.g. 
maximizing expected utility. Specifically, Individuals a 
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and b appear to make maximizing choices with th 
frequency that is required to maintain or achieve justice 
in the distribution of rewards—a condition quantita | 
tively defined as equality of the ratios of their perceived 
relative merit (X) to the amount of reward (R) felt to be 
deserved. Thus, Xa/Ra=Xb/Rb. Experiments with 2 
undergraduates designed to test hypotheses derived from 
this exchange theory of choice behavior yielded entirely 
affirmative results—Journal abstract. 

1092. Plon, Michel. (Ecole Pratique des Hautes 
Etudes, Paris, France) A propos d'une controverse sur 
les effets d'une menace en situation de négociation, 
[Regarding the controversy over the effects of threat in 
negotiations.) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
23(4-5), 268-282.— Presents a review and critical anal- 
ysis of the classical threat-negotiation experiments of 
Deutsch and Krauss and the ensuing work of Borah, 
Gallo, Shomer, Davis, and Kelley. (22 ref.) 

1093. Regula, Clarence R. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The effects of inequity and responsibility on 
helping behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2324-2325. 

1094, Reilly, Richard R. & Jaffee, Cabot L. (Edu. 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Influences of 
some task-irrelevant factors on leader selection. 
Psychological Record, 1970(Fal) Vol. 20(4) 535-539. 
—Studied the effect of 3 task-irrelevant factors on leader 
selection under 2 conditions of task-reward in a 2! 
factorial design. 96 groups of 3 female Ss each partic 
ipated in коз ж га sessions with an experimental 
confederate. The status, verbal participation, and con- 
fidence factors all significantly influenced Ss’ voting 
behavior under both reward conditions. Ss made signif- 
icantly more self votes under the high reward conditions, 
however. Results also suggest that Ss’ estimations of the 
number of problems solved by the experimental com 
federate were influenced by the confidence and verbal 
participation factors.—Journal abstract. 

1095. Rubincroit, Carl I. (U. Texas) Leadership 1 
dyadic groups as a function of dominance 4 
ethnic composition. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2265. : 

1096. Smith, David E. & Rose, Alan J. (Haight 
Ashbury Free Clinic, San Francisco, Calif.) A cas 
study of the Charles Manson group marriage com 
mune. Journal of the American Society of Psychosomdlit 
Dentistry & Medicine, 1970, Vol. 17(3), 99-106—De 
scribes commune living based on direct observato? 
—M. V. Kline. due 

1097. Streufert, Siegfried & Castore, Carl H. (Pure 
U.) Information search and the effects of failure’ 
test of complexity theory. Journal of Experime 
Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 125-1437 al 
amined the effects of increasing failure and the structu 
complexity of decision-making teams on 4 aspects ly 
information search and utilization. 24 structu 
homogeneous dyads (male volunteers) and 12 unselec 
control dyads served as Ss in a complex ехреїїе р 
simulation running for 6 30-min periods. Informa’ i: 
load was held constant at 7 inputs/period. The prope 
tion of failure inputs was sequentially increased from trol ‘ 
in Period | through 6:7 in Period 6. Dyads in the cerit 
condition were not exposed to failure. It was foun e 
structurally simple Ss engaged in тоге delega 
information search than complex Ss. Self-init? 
information search initially increased, then reme 
fairly constant at higher proportions of failure. CoM 
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to expectations, no differences were found between 
simple and complex Ss in self-initiated search. Complex 
dyads exceeded simple dyads on 2 measures of infor- 
mation utilization. The number of search moves used in 
integrative decisions produced an inverted U-shaped 
curve with optimal levels at moderate proportions of 
failure. Efficiency of information utilization showed a 
general decrease as failure increased. Data give limited 
support for complexity theory and support, where 
applicable, the information search theories of J. T. 
Lanzetta and N. T. Feather. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1098. Townes, Brenda D. (U. Washington) Non- 
metric multidimensional scaling of sociometric 
data. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2269. 

1099. Verplanck, William S. (U. Tennessee) Trainers, 
trainees, and ethics. Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 
2(2), 71—75.— When 2 value systems collide, there can be 
no rational choice between them. Humans vary as do 
values and needs; the individual's rights and freedoms 
must be respected, and his is the responsibility of 
choosing among the alternatives offered in the light of 
prevailing risks and prospective gains. To accomplish 
this, it is necessary for the counselor to define and state 
his own beliefs, rituals, and values, and that is his basic 
ethic. A corollary is that no individual should be 
"required to join a group, of whatever sort, for whatever 
ригроѕе.”— Й. S. Sahakian. 

1100. Weber, Russel J. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
effects of videotape feedback on interaction behav- 
ior and role perception in small decision making 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2332-2333. 


Influence & Communication 


1101. Allen, Vernon L. & Levine, John M. (U. 
Wisconsin) Social pressure and personal preference. 
Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 1971 (Jan), 
Vol. 7(1), 122-124.—Investigated R. S. Crutchfield’s (see 
PA, Vol. 30:2454) contention that preference judgments 
are uniquely immune to group pressure. 81 under- 
graduates were tested in same-sex groups of 5. Controls 
were unaware of the answers of the rest of the group, 
experimental Ss answered last in turn, and E simulated 
group responses to apply group pressure. Effects of 
social pressure were measured by changes in responses to 
20 stimuli given several weeks earlier under experimental 
conditions. Results strongly indicate that group pressure 
did influence preference judgments.—Journal abstract. 

1102. Allen, Vernon L. & Levine, John М. (U. 
Wisconsin) Social support and conformity: The role 
of independent assessment of reality. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 19710ап), Vol. 7(1), 
48-58.— Investigated the role of 1 factor in the reduction 
of conformity produced by a partner who agrees with the 
S in the face of group pressure: the independent 
assessment of social and physical reality provided by the 
Partner. Ss were 123 undergraduates. 2 social support 
conditions were created, differing only in S’s perception 
of his partner’s adequacy as a valid referent for making 
Judgments. A unanimous group was also, included to 
provide a conformity base line. Results indicate that the 
Valid social support condition produced a significantly 
Breater decrease in conformity than the invalid social 
Support condition, though both conditions reduced 
Conformity relative to the unanimous group. Results 
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support the hypothesis that independent assessment of 
Teality provided by a partner is an important factor 
underlying the efficacy of social support in reducing 
conformity. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1103. Ashmore, Richard D. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Intergroup contact as a prejudice-reduction 
technique: An experimental examination of the 
shared-coping approach and four alternative ex- 
planations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2949-2950. 

1104. Belovicz, Meyer W., Finch, Frederic E., Pruitt, 
Dean G., & Teger, Allan I. (U. Massachusetts) Com- 
ments on “The risky shift in group betting.” Journal 
of Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
81-86.—Argues that D. G. Pruitt and A. T. Teger (see 
PA, Vol. 43:15712) included a methodological defect in 
their attempt to extend the generality of the risky shift to 
group betting, and that “the operational definition of 

robability used by them is not a measure of proba- 

bility.” A reply by Pruitt and Teger follows in which they 
review their methodology and give support for their 
conclusions. They note that the term “probability 
preference,” questioned by Belovicz and Finch, could 
more appropriately be labeled “odds preference.” —M. 
West. 

1105. Ference, Thomas P. (Columbia U.) Feedback 
and conflict as determinants of influence. Journal of 
Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 
1-16.—Asked 60 undergraduates to make a series of 20 
judgments on the qualifications of applicants for college 
‘admissions. Ss’ judgments were based on information 
provided by 2 sources. The analysis focused on differ- 
ences in the influence of the sources, resulting from 
varying levels of conflict in the information provided and 
from the feedback on the accuracy of the judgments 
given to the S after each trial. Ss based their judgments 
on the content of the information when conflict was mild 
and on a choice between sources when conflict was 
strong; also, judgments based on a choice between 
sources were less intense. Feedback was found to 
determine the preference for sources although results 
were less clear-cut than expected. (18 ref.)—Journal 

tract. 

p 106. Hamilton, David L. (Yale U.) The structure of 
personality judgments: Comments on Kuusinen's. 
paper and further evidence. Scandinavian Journal of 
Psychology, 1970, Vol. 11(4), 261-265.— Challenges the 
conclusions of J. Kuusinen (see PA, Vol. 43:12993) 
based on a comparison of the factor structures of 
individual Ss’ ratings of their peers with the structure of 
peer ratings made by a group of Ss. He concluded that 
the group Structure adequately represented the indi- 
vidual structures and that interindividual differences 
were unimportant. It is argued that the between-S 
differences in Kuusinen’s results were too pronounced to 
be dismissed as negligible. Data are presented from a 
study in which 9 male undergraduates made personality 
ratings of stereotypic role figures. The factor structure 
underlying each S’s ratings was determined and com- 
pared with that of each other S. The degree of 
congruence between the factor structures of pairs of Ss 
varied and in general only moderate convergence was 
observed. Implications of these individual differences for 
the concept of implicit personality theories are dis- 
—Journal abstract. a 
чыш Hóweler, Marijke & Vrolijk, Arie. (Free U., 
Amsterdam, Netherlands) Verbal communication 
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length as an index of interpersonal attraction. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 511— 
515.—Tested the hypotheses that (a) one's attitude is 
reflected in length of speech, and (b) both sexes show a 
more extensive verbal output when talking to a male. 40 
male and 40 female undergraduates were asked by a 
male or female E to write a “spoken letter” to someone 
they liked and disliked. Both hypotheses were con- 
firmed.—S. Knapp. 
1108. Rubin, Jeffrey. (Tufts U.) The nature and 
success of influence attempts in a four-party bar- 
gaining relationship. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 17-35.—Analyzed the 
functioning of a complex 4-party bargaining system in an 
experiment with 192 female undergraduates. 2 of the 
bargaining parties, A and B, were defined as having 
equal power, this power being greater than that of A and 
B's respective allies, X and Y—who also had equal 
power. The bargaining system was further structured to 
make it desirable for A and B to interact indirectly with 
each other, via X and Y as intermediaries. Within this 
paradigm, A and B's relationship with each other 
(cooperative vs. competitive) and X and Y's counter- 
power vis-à-vis A and B (high vs. low) were manipulated 
in a 2 X 2 factorial design. It was found, as predicted, 
that the system functioned most effectively (in terms of 
outcome levels and degree of positive affect among the 4 
parties) when A and B were cooperatively oriented, and 
X and Y had low counterpower. The system functioned 
least effectively when A and B were competitive and 
their allies' counterpower was high. Unexpected findings 
emerged, however, with respect to the kinds of influence 
attempts directed by A and B at X and Y. Among the 
more provocative of these was the fact that cooperative 
As and Bs, in contrast with those receiving a competitive 
induction, made the most frequent use not only of 
promises but also of threats.—Journal abstract. 
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1109. Argyle, Michael & McHenry, Robert. (Oxford 
U., England) Do spectacles really affect judgments 
of intelligence? British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 27-29.—Made video 
tapes of performers with and without spectacles, seen 
either static for 15 sec. or being interviewed for 5 min. 
Judges (30 undergraduates) rated IQs of performers as 12 
points higher when they were seen wearing spectacles 
and were seen briefly; when the performers were seen for 
5 min., however, spectacles made no difference. It is 
argued that this result throws doubt on experiments in 
person perception using photographs or brief exposure. 
—Journal abstract. 

1110. Bayes, Marjorie A. (U. Miami) An investi- 
gation- i the benayloral cues of interpersonal 
warmth. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 
Vol 3142), e. 0, 

1. Daves, Walter Е. & Griffin, Julia W. (Georgi 
State U.) Context effects in person МА ea 
function of dogmatism. Perceptual & Motor Skills 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 927-932.— Investigated the role of 
dogmatism in context effects in the judgment of the 
personality dimension tense-relaxed. 48 undergraduates 
were selected on the basis of their scores on the Rokeach 
Dogmatism Scale. 4 Ss were assigned to each cell of the 
DIBE 2 experimental design, which included sex of S. 
level of dogmatism, and nature of the 6 anchor 
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photographs (tense or relaxed) which preceded ual 
photographs. Ss then judged 6 neutral test photo, 
of adult males. The neutral photos were judged tok 
more relaxed when preceded by the tense anchors ay) 
more tense when preceded by the relaxed ancho’ 
Dogmatism was not a significant source of уап 
Female Ss tended to respond more strongly to the teny 
anchor and to judge the neutral photos as being my 
relaxed than male Ss. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
1112. Doise, Willem & Zavalloni, Marisa, (Eo 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France) The ge 
erality of social perception characteristics, 410 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 9. 
524.—Conducted an experiment to determine if cogi- 
tive style is a general characteristic of personality, J 
male and 29 female French undergraduates were askel 
to complete 3 questionnaires which presented triads 
familiar persons, famous people, and nations. Ss Werê 
indicate which 2 were alike and how they differed fron 
the 3rd. Ss reacted consistently in categorizing th 


different social stimuli. It is concluded thi 
categorization style may be regarded “as a generalis 
tendency or even as a personality trait."—S. Knap 


1113. Edwards, John D. & Ostrom, Thomas M 
(Loyola U., Chicago, Ill) Cognitive structure й 
neutral attitudes. Journal of Experimental Social Му 
chology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 36-47.—Having either al 
neutral experiences with an attitude object, or a wit 
range of positive, neutral, and negative experiences qi 
produce overall affective neutrality, but these 2 types 
experience should have different consequences [d 
cognitive structure. An experiment is described in whi 
42 undergraduates formed attitudes about 2 hypothel 
persons and responded to 2 single-score measures! 
attitude and a measure of cognitive structure. МИ 
ulation of the evaluative homogeneity (all neutral v 
positive, neutral, and negative) of information about 
attitude object shows that the evaluative profil 
cognitive structure was significantly influence d 
homogeneity. However, the effects of this variable W 
not detectable using single-score measures of attit 
—Journal abstract. (it 

1114. Elfenbein, Morton H. (Boston U., саа 
School) Judge and subject complexity as 
minants of cognitive structure in impression "E 
eundem Abstracts International, 197 

ol. 31(5-B), 2957-2958. 1 

1115. Foster, Jeremy J. (Bolton Inst. of Technol 
England) Note on perceived personality of à И. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 310 d 
942.—Reports a pilot study of the effect of the Tei 
a stimulus person (SP) on the personality charac pm 
ascribed to him. Separate subgroups of 18 male " 
female students rated either the face only or the 
torso of underclothed and nude SPs on ا‎ 
differential scales and made judgments as to socii 


and intelligence. For female Ss, the nude ent 0 
rated higher on activity and potency and nudes? 
evaluation by Ss who saw the whole torso. The n 


of both sexes were placed іп a lower social class 4 
torso groups than the face groups, while male 
seen as less intelligent—Journal abstract. Wisco 
1116. Gozali, Joav & Sloan, Jack. (U. Witt f 
Milwaukee) Reflections of the categoriz? yy 
human excellence. Journal of Psychology; e 
Vol. 77(2), 207-211.—Attempted to identify "ag 
tionship between individual selection of iMP 
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ersons and conformity, and to identify the relationship 
Ee een frequency of selection and rank order weight 
frequency. 48 undergraduate students were asked to “list 
and rank order the 10 most important persons in the 
history of mankind,” and to complete the Internal- 
External Control Scale. Significant correlations were 
found which suggest that conformity is an important 
factor in the selection of important persons. Also, data 
strongly suggest that the technique employed is a 
sensitive and reliable instrument—Author abstract. 

1117. Griffitt, William & Jackson, Thomas. (Kansas 
State U.) Context effects in impression formation as 
a function of context source. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(6), 321-322.—Obtained assimilation 
effects from 32 undergraduates when contextual stimuli 
and test stimuli were attributed to the same target 
person. A weak tendency toward contrast effects was 
noted when contextual stimuli and test stimuli were 
attributed to separate individuals.—Journal abstract. 

1118. Hartnett, John J. (Virginia Commonwealth U.) 
Group risk taking and constituency r. Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 273-278.—180 male 
undergraduates were randomly assigned to | of 3 
conditions. Each condition consisted of 154 man groups. 
Ss made individual and then unanimous group decisions 
that involved risk, with the belief that they could come 
back for a 2nd session. The decisions involved answerin, 
questions correctly for money, with more difficult 
questions paying more money. Ss in Condition 1 were 
told the decisions would affect only themselves. Ss in 
Condition II were told they were deciding for themselves 
and for 4 other students. Ss in Condition III were also 
assigned constituents but were told that the constituents 
had decision power as to whether the group could come 
back as decision makers for a 2nd session. A significant 
conservative shift (p < .02) was found in Condition Ш 
indicating that the power of constituents affects group 
risk taking.—Author abstract. 

1119. Hendrick, Clyde & Page, Horace A. (Kent State 
U,) Self-esteem, attitude similarity, and attraction. 
Journal of Personality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 38(4), 588- 
601.—Ss evaluated 3 stimulus persons оп several rating 
scales who were either 10, 50, or 90% similar to 
themselves in attitudes. Ss were divided into low, 
moderate, and high self-esteem groups on the basis of an 
earlier Q sort, Results indicate a strong positive relation 
between perceived similarity and positive attribution for 
each of the dependent variables, including liking, 
sophisticated, intelligent, sincere, happy, and à social 
distance scale. A negative relation was obtained for 2 
undesirable traits: arrogant, and cynical, (18 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

1120. Johnson, Michael P. & Ewens, William. (U 
Michigan) Power relations and affective style as 
determinants of confidence іп i | көю 
їп а game situation. Journal of Experimental Soci 
Psychology, 197\(Jan), Vol. 701), 98-110.—In an ex 
periment with 88 undergraduates 3 hypotheses were 
lested concerning confidence in impression formation: 
(a) individuals in a situation in which another person has 
power over them are more confident of their impressions 
of him than are those in a situation in which the other 
Person has no power over them, (b) individuals in a 
situation in which they assume that the other person 
believes that he has power over them are more confident 
of their impressions than those who assume that the 
Other person believes that he has no power over them, 
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and (c) individuals who score high on the Ehrlich-Lipsey 
Affective Style scale are more confident of thei r 
impressions of the other person than those who score 
low, These hypotheses were strongly confirmed in a 
2-person, non-zero-sum game situation, Results support 
the need to introduce motivational variables into theories 
of person perception, Several theoretical formulations 
ЧЛ. Jones, Edward E. Worchel, 

‚ Jones, Stephen; Goethals, 
George R, & Grumet, Judy F. (Duke U.) Prior 
expectancy and behavioral extremity as determi- 
nants of attitude attribution. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 5 -80.—In- 
structed 224 undergraduates in an experiment on 
attitude attribution, to estimate the "true attitude" of a 
target person after reading an essay in which he took 1 or 
the other side of a controversial issue, 4 independent 
variables were manipulated: the direction of the essay 
(pro: vs. antilegalization); its extremity (strong vs. weak); 
reedom to choose position vs. assignment to position 
(choice vs. no choice); and prior expectancy (expect pro 
vs. expect anti). All experimental predictions. were 
confirmed by results, When the essay was strong: (a) 
attitudes were attributed more in line with behavior 
under choice than under no choice conditions; (b) even 
under no choice conditions, the target person was seen as 
believing to some extent in the arguments of his essay; 
and (c) the role of choice was especially prominent when 
the position of the essay was unexpected, As in previous 
experiments, there was considerable variability in those 
conditions in which the target person wrote an essay 
under no choice instructions endorsing the position he 
presumably о „ In attempting to determine what 
produced this variability, it was found that Ss with 
generalized expectancies of internal control were more 
sensitive to variations in choice than Ss whose ex- 

tancies were externalized.—Journal. abstract. 
1122. Kreps, Juanita M. (Women's Coll.) Separation 
ol work and income. In F. F, Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. 


Ij Lacey Eds), "Psychology and the | Mie of 
society." PA, Vol, 46:Issue hour 1. 
thal, Gerald S. & Michaels, James W. 


1123, 
(Wayne State U.) Locus of cause and equity moti- 
vation as determinants of reward allocation. Journal 
of Personality & Social Pichon 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(3), 

235.—Investigated the influence of external and 
internal constraints on the assessment of inputs, 32 male 
Ss believed that they were recommending guidelines for 
rewarding participants in a future st у of physical 

'ormance, Ss judged the extent to which 16 hypo- 
thetical individuals deserved to be rewarded for an 
formance on a vertical jump task. For each individua Ss 
received information about jump performance, effort, 
body height, and training. With performance held 
constant, individuals whose body height and trainin; 
made them especially well qualified to perform at a hi 
level were considered less deserving of reward than 
individuals whose height and training did not give them 
such an advantage. Individuals with high rather than low 
effort were considered more deserving even though their 
performance. was similar.—Journal abstract, 

1124. Levin, Irwin P. & Schmidt, Charles F. (U. lowa) 


A paired-comparisons paradigm for риот 

perceptions. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), 
о. 20(6), 359-361.— Presented 27 undergraduates with 
a series of pairs of person descriptions, Each person 


description consisted of | or more personality trait 
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adjectives. Within each pair of person descriptions, $ had 
to choose the person he would most like to have as a 
friend and indicate how much he preferred that person 
over the other person in the pair. When a description 
consisted of several adjectives, it was suggested that Ss 
integrate the information through a weighted averaging 
process. Consistent with this notion, a reliable set size 
effect was obtained with positive-valued adjective sets; 
however, no reliable set size effect was obtained with 
negative adjectives. There was no evidence for dis- 
counting of inconsistent information when a pair of 
antonyms was included in the description of a given 
person.—Journal abstract. 

1125. Lovie, A. D. & Davies, Ann D. (U. Liverpool, 
England) An application of Bayes' theorem to person 
perception: The effect of rate of revision and initial 
revision on the perception of another's age. Acta 
Psychologica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 322- 
327.—Considers the way in which estimates of age are 
revised as further information is presented and compares 
Ss’ revisions with a Bayesian model Lists of cue 
statements were constructed and 50 undergraduates 
considered whether the statements described a young, 
middle-aged, or old man. Each list favored | hypothesis. 
Lists were designed to investigate the effect on Ss' 
revisions, of Bayesian revision rate, and size of initial 
Bayesian revision. Ss were conservative in their revisions 
but their revision rates reflected the Bayesian model. The 
diagnostic impact of the initial item of information is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1126. Luginbuhl, James E. (North Carolina State U.) 
The effect of legitimacy of a request and compliance 
versus noncompliance on the evaluation of others. 
Journal of Personality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 38(4), 482- 
492.—80 male undergraduates read a supposedly true 
interaction between 2 workers in a business firm, in 
which A made a request of B. The status of B relative to 
A, the legitimacy of the request, and compliance vs. 
noncompliance by B were varied. It was found that (a) 
compliers to legitimate requests and noncompliers to 
illegitimate requests were liked better than noncompliers 
to legitimate requests or compliers to illegitimate 
requests, (b) noncompliers were seen as more internally 
controlled than compliers, and (c) individuals may 
respond to an atypical situation by imposing upon it a 
consistent internal structure. Status had little effect. 
—Journal sum д 

1127. Milgram, Stanley. (City U. New York, Grad- 
uate Center) The experience of living in cities: A 
psychological analysis. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & 
J. 1. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of 
society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 152-173. 

1128. Miller, Bruce N. (U. Nebraska) The effects of 
photographic material portraying black Americans 
on the behavior of white Americans. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2289. 

1129. Partington, John T. & Clarke, Louise. (Brock 
U., Catharines, Ontario, Canada) Personality impres- 
sion formation: A correlational-experimental design. 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 47-54.—62 undergraduates rated how they would 
accept a number of hypothetical stimulus people repre- 
sented by combinations of self-referent statements 
denoting opposite poles of 4 personality dimensions. Ss 
also gave self-endorsement responses to a personality 
battery which sampled the same 4 dimensions. Perceivers 
were classified into personality types defining levels of a 
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S's factor which together with 4 stimulus cue factors 
comprised a complete factorial design for analyzing the 
acceptance ratings. Although the main experimenta] 
results suggest that stimulus cue integration may be more 
linear than configural, the nature of S-cue interactions 
illustrates the need for more representative design in 
social perception research. (French summary) (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1130. Sadalla, Edward K. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
verbal and non verbal coding strategies on the 
recognition of novel human movements. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B),, 2326. 

1131. Schützenberger, Marcel-Paul. Etude 
Statistique d'un probléme de sociométrie, 
réciprocité en sympathie et antipathie. [Statistical 
investigation of the problem of sociometry, reciprocity in 
sympathy and antipathy.) International Journal of Soci- 
ometry & Sociatry, 1968(Sep), Vol. 5(3-4), 125-132. 
—Attempts to formulate staustical treatment of certain 
aspects of sociometric inquiry, and presents an example 
of its application. 4 classes of students designated choices 
of a best friend, 4 best friends, and 3 classmates who 
were regarded with antipathy. An attempt was made to 
sociometrically determine the number of existing 
reciprocities in responses to the 3 questions. Results 
show that the antipathy choices do not become manifest 
in reciprocity to any less degree than do choices related 
to sympathies. Results are discussed in relation to the 
lack of theoretic value of the null hypothesis for 
estimation of population variance in determining reci- 
procity in sociometric status. (French summary)—B. 4. 
Stanton. 

1132. Seder, 1. Paul. (Duke U.) Some determinants 
of attribution of offensive and defensive behavior in 
a conflict situation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2266. 

1133. Sigall, Harold. (U. Rochester) 
competence and consensual validation on a com: 
municator's liking for the audience. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 1602), 
251-258.—70 female undergraduates in a laboratory 
experiment presented a communication to an audience. 
Prior to the experiment all Ss had strongly endorsed the 
advocated position. S involvement in the persuasive 
attempt was varied: Ss were randomly assigned to high- 
or low-involvement conditions. The pre rogramed au 
dience indicated either that they agreed, but chang 
only slightly in the advocated direction, or that ш 
disagreed, but changed considerably in that direction. 
then expressed their liking for the audience. On the b 
of competence theory and consensual validation, it wa 
predicted that under low involvement, the agree 
small-change audience would be liked better than t 
disagreeing-large-change audience, while under s 
involvement, the reverse relationship would hold. Res ai 
support the hypothesis. The relationships betwe 
competence and consensual validation, and bens | 
effort and involvement, are discussed. (21 ref.)—Jourm 
abstract, amit 

1134. Strickland, Lee E. & Fruchter, Benjamin. ion 
Texas) Nonredundant matrices in the determina al 
of socioeconomic status. International Journal y 
Sociometry & Sociatry, 1968(Sep), Vol. 5(3-4). 1 
124.—Modified the procedure developed by - “û 
Jamrich for the analysis of status within sociogroUup® o 
eliminate redundant relationships, and extended DA 
include 3-stage relationships. In the analysis of st@ 
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within sociogroups, the 2-stage relationships a group 
member has with himself are considered redundant. 
Those 3-stage relationships which are extensions of the 
redundant 2-stage relationships are also considered to be 
redundant. An improved sociometric status index is 
proposed in which the status of a group member is the 
number of nonredundant 1-, 2-, or 3-stage inward 
relationships he has with the other group members. 
—Journal abstract. 

1135. Tankard, James W. (U. Texas) Effects of eye 
position on person perception. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 883-893.—Prepared black 
and white stimulus photographs of 6 models in 3 
conditions: (a) looking straight into the camera, (b) 
looking downward, and (c) looking sideways. Photo- 
graphs were shown to 48 undergraduates and young 
adults who were told to assume they were interviewing 
the models for jobs. Ss rated models on 15 semantic 
differential scales, a salary scale, and answered 4 brief 
questions on the model and nature of the experiment. 
Éye position influenced response to models. Significant 
differences were found for 11 of 16 scales in comparisons 
of straight and downward gazes and for 2 of 16 scales in 
comparisons of straight and sideways gazes. Results 
indicate that impressions of another person are influ- 
enced by changes in the position of the eyes even when 
the amount of eye movement is very small. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1136. Tankard, James W. (Stanford U.) The con- 
nolative meaning of the eye contact cue to a 
perceiver. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2330-2331. 


COMMUNICATION 


1137. Honeck, Richard P. (U. Wisconsin) An ex- 
perimental study of paraphrases. Dissertation. Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2310-2311. 

1138. Krueger, Roy L. (U. Tennessee) Syntax, 
semantics and meaning: Sentences written as 
meaning to mean the same thing as other sen- 
tences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2314. der 

1139. Stevens, Warren D. (Indiana U., Audio-Visual 
Center) Affection and cognition in transaction and 
the mapping of cultural space. AV Communication 
Review, 1970(Win), Vol. 18(4), 440-445.— This is the 3rd 
and last in a series of articles in which an attempt 1s 
made "to conceptualize culture as the totality of sign 
behavior patterns" and culture mediation as the process 
involved in forming shared systems of sign behavior. In 
this article, a transactional relationship between affective 
and cognitive mental functions is stressed.— Journal 
summary. 


Language 

1140. Barrutia, Richard. (U. California, Irvine) Visual 
Phonetics. Modern Language Journal, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
54(7), 482-486.—Describes the creation and develop- 
ment of a complete visual scheme for the phonemic 
System of Spanish. The scheme is based on an idea from 
Introductory Linguistics by R. A- Hall which demon- 
Strates a possible patterning of consonants by comparing 
box-like structures for English and Spanish in a prismatic 
construction. Alterations and expansions are suggested 
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through which the prismatic form for Spanish can 
become a powerful tool in teaching phonetics. Means of 
presenting the prismatic structure to a class are also 
suggested.—S. Diamond. 

1141. Catford, J. C. & Pisoni, David B. (U. Michigan) 
Auditory vs. articulatory training in exotic sounds. 
Modern Language Journal, 1970(Nov), Vol. 54(7), 417- 
481.—2 groups of English speakers of 8 and 6 under- 
graduate students received either auditory or articulatory 
instruction in learning to produce exotic sounds. Per- 
formance on production and discrimination tests indi- 
cate a striking superiority for Ss who received systematic 
training in the production of exotic sounds as opposed to 
those Ss who received only discrimination training in 
listening to these sounds. Results suggest that what is 
effective in the teaching of sound production and 
discrimination is the systematic development by small 
steps from known articulatory postures and movements 
to new and unknown ones. The possession of a scientific 
knowledge of articulatory phonetics by the teacher was 
shown to be extremely successful in leading students to 
the correct production of foreign sounds and thereafter 
to facilitate the discrimination of these sounds. The latter 
finding was taken as support for some carryover from 
productive competence to auditory discriminatory com- 
petence.—S. Diamond. 

1142. Flynn, Edward J. (St. Louis U.) Beyond 
frequency: A two-dimensional theory of verbal 
meaningfulness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2981-2982. 

1143. Foote, Russell. (U. Wyoming) Homophones as 
ambiguous stimuli in research: A comparison of the 
associative meaning of homophones and non- 
homophones. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
21(4), 249-251.—Presented 36 homophones and 36 
nonhomophones randomly to 30 undergraduates in a 
single response, free association | task. The greater 
dispersion of the response distributions to homophones 
than to nonhomophone stimuli as well as the longer 
response latencies to homophones suggest that the 
associative meaning of homophones is more ambiguous 
than other elements of the vocabulary and, consequently, 
that homophone units may be fruitfully. employed in 
research necessitating the use of such ambiguous stimuli, 
Several such potential uses are discussed along with 
possible research aimed towards clarifying the phe- 
nomenon of Mu per se, apart from their use as 

ch tools.—Journal abstract. 

ГАЗ. Gill, Wayne S. & Hogan, Charles A. (2310 
Tower Life Bldg., San Antonio, Tex.) The effect of 
language upon ender shaping. International Journal 
of Symbology, 19 O(Aug), Vol. 2(1), 9-12.—In order to 
determine the effect of learning a 2nd language on 
gender shaping, 28 adult bilingual (Spanish-English) Ss 
were compared with a similar group of Ss who spoke 
only English. Each S was presented a list of 50 English 
nouns, both abstract and concrete, and asked to note 
whether he usually considered the noun to be masculine 
or feminine. The analysis of results consisted of com- 
puting “t score values for both masculine and feminine 
words on the 2 S groups. The results showed no 
significant difference between the means of either the 
masculine or feminine words.—Journal abstract. 

1145. Gumenik, William E. & Dolinsky, Richard. (U. 
Toledo) Effect of verb and object meaning on the 
connotative evaluation of sentence subjects. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 87(3), 
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436-438.—Reports that in a previous experiment by W. 
E. Gumenik and R. Dolinsky (see PA, Vol. 44:2287), 
CVCs used as sentence subjects were rated good when 
verb and object had similar, and bad when they had 
Opposite, evaluative meaning. In line with a congruity 
principle explanation, it was held that good verbs acted 
as associative and bad verbs as dissociative bonds 
between sentence subject and object. To determine 
whether verbs had further effects on the evaluative 
meaning of the subject, an experiment was conducted 
with 35 undergraduates using neutral and understood 
(omitted) objects. With good verbs, CVC subjects were 
rated good, irrespective of whether the objects were 
good, neutral, or understood and were rated bad if the 
objects were bad. With bad verbs, the ratings were 
reversed. Apparently, the role of verbs is greater than 
being a .bond between sentence subject and object. 
—Journal abstract. 

1146. Harvey, Pierre. Nous sommes tous des 
sous-développés. [We are all the underdeveloped.] 
Interprétation, 1970(Jul), Vol. 4(3), 85-96.—In 
approaching the problem of language in relation to 
economic issues, the English language is seen as 
dominating the economic life of the Western world. The 
causes of this phenomenon are traced from its being the 
language of economic life (dominated by England) 
during the Industrial Revolution of the 19th century. In 
the 2nd '/ of the 19th century and beginning of the 20th 
liberal capitalism was lst and foremost English, with 
invention of the new economic-social language con- 
sequently in English. With World War I economic 
superiority passed to the United States, giving still 
further penetrating power to the English language as it 
adapted to the requirements of technological change and 
the appearance of new scientific administrative man- 
agement techniques. The new technology, as symbolized 
by the computer, spread throughout the world by the 
United States, imposes upon its users the language of the 
country originating it, a language foreign to the nations 
employing the American technology. Many nations, e.g., 
France and Sweden, can assimilate the new national 
language, English, with workers making their living in 
the new language while daily life continues in the 
language of the country—a situation which does not 
hold true, however, in French Canada.— 7. N. Webster. 

1147. Holt, Herbert. Is Psychoanalytic language 
Obsolete? Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 
1970(Sum), Vol. 3(1), 35-40.—Proposes that the sickness 
of present society is due to the overwhelming emphasis 
on cerebral activity. 2 methods of communication are 
distinguished and described: myth and discursive lan- 
guage. Discursive language is seen as being limited to the 
objective, the general, and the logical, whereas mythical 
language, the subjective, emotional, and imaginative, is 
seen as embodying an eternal truth. "Horizontal or 
lateral thinking (mythology) is more popular and more 
useful today, especially since the basic, mathematical 
vertical thinking (discursive) can often be done more 
effectively by computers than man." The reappearance 
of mythological thinking is described as an attempt to 
break the rigid image of reality which discursive thinking 
has created so that new ideas may emerge. A dynamic 
tension between the 2 forms of communication is 
considered essential for insight. Psychoanalytic language 
is presented as vertical thinking that has become almost 
totally obsolete. It is recommended that in existential 
psychiatry the language “must be concrete, subjective, 
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and mythical, and must be the language of the person 
with whom the work is being done and a language th | 
must be shared.”—S. Knapp. 

1148. Lanteri-Laura, G. & Philippi, J. D, (U 
Strasbourg, France) Lapsus et paraphasies 
sémantiques: Conceptions neurophysiologiques et 
psychopathologiques. [Semantic lapses and para. 
phrases: Neurophysiological and psychopathological 
conceptions.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol 
23(4-5), 283-289.— Discusses cases of lapses and para. 
phrases and attempts to develop a model of their _ 
underlying mechanisms. Lapses are considered 
phonological selections related to a binary model, 
synaptic functions, and as having neurophysiological 
bases. Paraphrases are believed to be of psychopathological 
origin, serving the conflict between behavior and intemal 


wishes, while lapses are considered to be involuntary, 
occurring in spontaneous speech, and serving to obscure 
message transmission.—R. E. Smith. 


1149, Ludwig, David J. (Concordia Senior Coll) The | 
effect of language upon gender shaping: A rejoinder 
to W. S. Gill and C. Hogan. /niernational Journal of 
Symbology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 2(1), 13.—W. S. Gill and C. 
Hogan (see PA, Vol. 45:Issue 6) attempted to replicatea 
study performed by Ludwig & Moore (1969). The 
Suggestion is made that the negative results “cast 
considerable doubt" on the previous study.—Journal | 
abstract. 1 

1150. Rao, T. S. (National Inst. of Education, New | 
Delhi, India) Bilingualism and adjustment difficu- | 
ties. Indian Educational Review, 1969(Jan), Vol. 140), 
57-66.—Investigated 2 hypotheses regarding mono | 
cultural bilingual children: that they show relatively — 
more problem behaviors than monoglots and to that 
extent are maladjusted; and that the degree of mal- 
adjustment is related to their 2nd-language attainment. 
The sample was comprised of 226 6-10 yr. olds, with 
Kannada or Telugu as their mother-tongue, drawn uU 
the Ist 5 classes of 30 primary Tamil-medium schools 0 
Madras. Relevant information about the Ss was sought | 
from the teachers through an inventory covering schoo! | 
Situations and from the parents through another inve Ш 
tory covering home situations. For the Ist hypothesis, 4 
control group of children with Tamil as their mother 
tongue, matched for intelligence, was used. The a 
language attainment of the sample was judged |, 
measuring 4 language skills. Results support the | 
hypothesis partially, but not the 2nd.—Journal abstrach | 
. 151. Taylor, Kent B. (George Washington U.) V 
information-theory measurement of СУС trigrà 
meaningfulness. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct). Vol. 
21(2), 101—103.—Examined the validity of the approat 
to measuring the meaningfulness of nonsense syllables 
terms of Ss’ ratings and use of associations К 
pronounceability. The redundancy of nonsense sylla al 
was quantified by means of their component transition 
probabilities, using information-theory measurement 
These mathematically derived ratings were in agree 
with Ss’ ratings of association value and pronounceabi 
used by previous investigators to identify the relat 
meaningfulness of CVC trigrams. It is hypothesized 
the redundancy measures, by measuring the amoun for 
Structure in trigrams, are indicative of the potentiality’ | 
Yielding signification meaning in short verbal um 
—Journal abstract. m 

1152. Wexler, Kenneth N. (Stanford U.) An autorn 
aton analysis of the learning of a miniature sys!e 
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of Japanese. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3040. 


Psycholinguistics 


AESTHETICS 


1153. Vermazen, Bruce. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Information theory and musical value. Journal of 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 197\(Spr), Vol. 29(3), 367- 
370.—It is doubted that information theory measures 
what is ordinarily termed information, particularly since 
it stresses objective probability rather than subjective 
probability. “Musical messages may give us information, 
but they do not give us information of the sort that, once 
apprehended, counts as knowledge.” It is felt that 
Leonard Meyers later writings on music and infor- 
mation theory are better grounded than his earlier (and 
better known) since they stress the connection between 
listening for the syntactical features of music and 
self-awareness or self-realization.—P. К. Farnsworth. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


1154, Callahan, Т. R. A sampling from recent 
literature regarding hallucinogenic drugs. Provo 
Papers, 1968(Win), No. 4, 40-61.—Describes various 
hallucinogenic drugs, including LSD, psilocybin, peyote, 
mescaline, and their combination with marihuana and 
other drugs. Theories of psychotogenic action, patterns 
of drug usage, availability and source of supply, 
addiction potential, and therapeutic applications of LSD 
and mescaline are discussed. 2 

1155. Frith, С. D. (London U., Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) Smoking behaviour and its relation to the 
smoker's immediate experience. British Journal of 
Social & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 
73-78.—Administered a questionnaire to 98 18-50 yr. 
old Ss who were all cigarette smokers. Questions 
described situations of 12 high and low arousal levels. It 
was found that (a) low arousal situations induce more 
desire for a cigarette than high ones, (b) men have a 
higher desire to smoke in low arousal situations while 
woman have a higher desire in high arousal situations, 
and (с) heavy smokers desire a cigarette їп any situation. 
The result that ^women-are usually more highly aroused 
than men" is discussed.—P. Hertzberg. _ 

1156. Medina C., Eduardo & Marconi, Juan. (U. 
Chile, Santiago) Prevalencia de distintos tipos de 
bebedores de alcohol en adultos mapuches de zona 
rural en Cautín. [Prevalence of types of drinkers among 
adult Mapuche Indian population of reservations in 
Cautin province] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1970(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 213-285. Em- 
ployed an interview schedule to study the drinking habits 
of the adult population (145 Ss) of 5 Mapuche Indian 
reservations near Metrenco, Almago, and Budi (in 
Chile). According to a previously tested definition, 9% of 
the Ss were teetotalers, 64.876 were moderate drinkers, 
13.1% were excessive drinkers, and 13.1% were alco- 
holics. Of the men, 25.7% were excessive drinkers and the 
same proportion were alcoholics while only 1.3% of the 
women were included in the same categories. Male 
excessive drinkers distributed from 15-69 yr. of age, 
while alcoholics concentrated around 30 and 59 yr. 2 
age. The findings differ from previous urban and rura 
field studies in Chile, alcoholics being twice as frequent 
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among Mapuche Indians. (30 ref.)— English summary. 

1157. Meyer, Roger E. (Ed.) (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Center for Studies of Narcotic & Drug Abuse, 
Chevy Chase, Md.) Adverse reactions to 
hallucinogenic drugs: With background papers. 
Public Health Service Publication, 1969, No. 1810, 111 p. 

1158. Nowlis, Helen H. (U. Rochester) Student drug 
use. In F. F. Korten, S, W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), 
“Psychology and the problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 
46:Issue 1) 407-419. 

1159. Shean, Glenn D. & Fechtmann, Freddie, (Coll. 
of William & Mary) Purpose in Life scores of student 
marihuana users. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1971 (Jan), Vol. 27(1), 112-113.—27 marihuana users and 
28 non-drug-using control Ss completed the Purpose in 
Life Test. The drug users scored significantly lower on 
the test. There was a tendency for the effects reported to 
be associated with a more passive and experimental life 
style in the marihuana users.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


PERSONALITY 


1160. Abram, Harry S. (Ed.) (U. Virginia, Medical 
School) Psychological aspects of stress. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1970. ix, 98 p. $7.50. 

1161. Chodoff, Paul. Psychological response to 
concentration camp survival. In H. S. Abram (Ed.), 
"Psychological aspects of stress." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 
1) 44-61. 

1162. Kitahara, Michio. (Acadia U., Wolfville, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) An axiomatic model of self. Аса 
Sociologica, 1970, Vol. 13(1), 30-39,—Presents a 
hypothetico-deductive model regarding the "self." The 
model consists of 12 circular po involving the 
variates of phenomenal field, situational symbol, bal- 
ance, and conformity. The self organizes a "phenomenal 
field" under a "situational symbol," and his "balance 
depends on the extent he experiences à disturbance in 
the phenomenal field. The performance of the situational 
symbol is "conformity." The propositions are then 
examined in the light of available empirical data. By and 
large, there are good supporting data, and this model 
may be useful for further empirical studies. (52. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. р 

1163. Maddi, Salvatore R. (U. Chicago) Alfred Adler 
and the fulfillment model of personality theorizing. 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 262), 
153-160.— Contrasts Freudian and Adlerian views find- 
ing them "distinct and separate."—4. R. Howard. 

1164. Swanson, Blair. ( righam Young U.) Note on 
the relationship of ordinal position, dogmatism, and 
personal sexual attitudes. Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 71(2), 213-215.— Reviews D. G. Kil- 
patrick and N. R. Cauthen's (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 
article that used the Duncan technique to compare group 
means. Of 7 significant differences found by the original 
authors, 4 were significant using the Newmann- eub 
method. Caution is expressed when interpreting results 
using the Duncan multiple range procedure.—Author 


abstract. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS & PROCESSES 


1165. Be Clemens S. (U. Saskatchewan, 


rnhardson, 
Saskatoon, Canada) Acquiescence and the F Scale: 


New analysis not supporting Samelson and Yates. 
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Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 11-17.—184 undergraduates each responded to the 
California F Scale, a reversed F Scale, and rated the item 
pairs on the degree the original item was contradicted by 
its reversal. Correlations across items indicate a negative 
relationship between the contradictoriness scale value 
obtained from the group for each item pair and the 
number of double agreements given each item pair by 
the group. Further analysis of data indicates that each S 
tended to give double agreements when his ratings 
indicated the reversal basically contradicted the original 
item. Thus this type of correlation across items can no 
longer be taken as evidence that Ss give double 
agreements when the original item is not contradicted by 
its reversal. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1166. Israel, Howard M. (U. Montana) A meas- 
urement of affect discrimination: A validational 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2282-2283. 

1167. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Relation of fear of death in 
subjects to fear of death in their parents. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 541-543.—Com- 
pared the fears of death of female undergraduates to 
those of their parents, and found that the fears of death 
of daughters significantly resembled those of their 
mothers, but not of their fathers. Ss and their parents 
were evaluated by their responses to L. J. Collett's and 
D. Lester's fear of death scale. Implications of results for 
understanding the development of fears of death are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1168. Montserrat-Esteve, Santiago. (Clínica Médica 
Universitaria, Barcelona, Spain) Egostasis. [Egostasis.] 
Anuario de Psicología, 1969, Vol. 1, 45—55.— Discusses 
the different meanings and implications that ego offers 
in psychology, noting that recent advances in ex- 

rimental psychology necessitate a new ego concept. 

he processes of homeostatis (self-regulating system of 
biological balance) and sensoriostasis-perceptostatis (a 
self-regulating system for equilibrium with the world) are 
elaborated, and the concept of egostasis is introduced. 
The function of egostatis is perceived as maintaining an 
equilibrium between the corporal ego (under homostatic 
regulation). and the psychological ego (under 
Sensoriostatic regulation) so as to keep the personal ego 
ina dynamic state of constant flux. The hypothesis of 
egostatis is discussed in relation to information theory 
and H. Frank's "Informationspsychologie."— P. 
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correlation between Extraversion (E) and the D or 
scales was found. The N and E scales were correlated 
negatively for Form B. Implications of these results for 
the use of the EPI are considered. Correlations with age 
and IQ were also obtained. (31 ref.)— Journal abstract, 


Behavior Correlates 


1170. Anast, Philip. (Eastern Washington State Coll.) 
ا‎ the nation: Fad or maturity? Journalism 
Quarterly, 1969(Fal), Vol. 46(3), 552-557.—Intro-ex- 
trapunitiveness expressed as a tendency to blame the 
United States or foreign powers for current and recent 
international problems was measured by a summated 
scale. It was predicted that intropunitiveness would 
correlate with certain measures of maturity, provided by 
а questionnaire answered by 314 respondents of a 
nonprobability sample. The hypothesis was supported by 
significant correlations between the tendency to blame 
the nation and cognitive complexity, academic rank, 
amount of time devoted daily to news-secking behavior, 
altruistic attitude toward work in the Peace Corps and 
Volunteers in Service to America, and interest in foreign 
affairs.—J. A. Kline. 

1171. Canty, James J. (Fordham U.) Personality and 
behavior correlates of extreme positive self-regard. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-В), 2978-2979. 

1172. Gale, Diane S. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Locus of control, information seeking, and reaction 
to success and failure. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2280-2281. 

1173. Glass, Albert J. The psychological aspects of 
emergency situations. In Н. S. Abram (Ed.), “Psy- 
chological aspects of stress.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 
62-69. 

1174. Handal, Paul J. (St. Louis U.) Individual and 
опр Problem solving and type of orientation as а 
unction repression-sensitization of death anxiety. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-В), 2986. н 

1175. Hersen, Michel & Sudik, Ellen. (Fairfield Hills 
Hosp. Newtown, Conn.) Verbal conditioning aS 
related to awareness, paranoia, and suspicious 
ness. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Јап), b- 
27(1), 43-47.—Using the MMPI Pa scale as a measure 0 
social sensitivity, 80 female high school students were 
administered a verbal conditioning task and а SUS 
ess eue scale. High Pa Ss did not perform better than 
low Pa Ss and high Pa Ss had a higher proportion 0 
awareness. Only aware Ss demonstrated increment 
performance, a finding consistent with cognitive theory: 

w suspicious Ss demonstrated significantly better 
performance on 3 of the 4 trial blocks than did high 
Suspicious Ss. “These data were interpreted as reflecting 
a defensive process on the part of the High Suspicious 
and a greater receptivity to social cues on the part of 
Low Suspicious Ss.”—E. J. Kronenberger. f 

1176. King, Bradford D. (Boston U., School 0 
Education) Learning and orality: The relationship 
between oral receptivity and serial learning, verbs 
recall and grade-point average in college wome | 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), V9* 
31(5-B), 2990-2991. ) 

1177. Machotka, Pavel. (U. California, Santa GS 
Ego defense and aesthetic distortion: Experiment? 
effects. Journal of Personality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 38 » 
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560-580.—The “arousal-control” hypothesis of aesthetic 
representation states that the greater the arousal value of 
an object, the greater the degree of disguise required 
before a representation of the object can be called 
aesthetic. 4 studies were conducted to find the person- 
ality correlates of Ss who by their behavior support the 
hypothesis. A strong experimenter effect was discovered: 
(a) in 2 male-run studies, supporters of the hypothesis 
were sensitizers; and (b) in 2 female-run studies, 
supporters were repressors. Evidence suggests that 
differences may be attributed to the degree of sexually- 
related anxiety evoked in the Ss.—Journal. summary. 

1178. Petzel, Thomas P. (St. Louis U.) Concept 
attainment by repressers and sensitizers as a 
function of threatening or nonthreatening cues and 
number of irrelevant dimensions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3002. 

1179. Prezyna, Władysław. Postawa religijna a 
cechy osobowości analizowanej w świetle danych 
16-czynnikowego kwestionariusza R. B. Catella. 
[Religious attitudes and personality traits analyzed on 
the basis of the data supplied by R. B. Cattel’s 16-factor 
questionnaire.] Roczniki Filozoficzne: Annales de 
Philosophie, 1969, Vol. 17(4), 99-124.—Investigated the 
relationship between the religious attitudes and person- 
ality characteristics. The religious attitude scale applied 
in this study was constructed by the author. Personality 
was investigated with the 16 PF in its Polish version 
standardized on Polish population. The sample consisted 
of 60 women and 40 men. Results reveal the high positive 
religious intensity group to possess on the average more 
emotional maturity, more super-ego control, greater 
self-control, higher sensitivity and contact with the 
environment. The lower intensity group was charac- 
terized by the opposite features. (English summary)—/. 
Holowinsky. 

1180. Vando, Alan. (Columbia U.) A personality 
dimension related to pain tolerance. Dissertation 
lain International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2292- 
~ 1181. Weikert, Clemens. (Lund U., Sweden) Detec- 
lion of target cues as related to spiral after-effect 
duration. Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U.. 1970, 
Vol. 10(8), 11 p.—Studied the relationship between 
personality in terms of spiral aftereffect (SAE) duration 
and the ability to detect target cues. 69 Swedish soldiers 
served as Ss. Results indicate that Ss with short 
aftereffect duration in the final scores of a series of 10 
SAE trials performed better on the detection task than Ss 
with long aftereffect duration. Effects of differences in 
training level and motivation are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1182. Williams, Jean M., Hoepner. Barbara J., 
Moody, Dorothy L., & Ogilvie, Bruce C. Personality 
traits of champion level female fencers. Research 
Quarterly, 1970(Oct), Vol. 41(3). 446-453.—Studied 30 
national level female fencers with the 16 PF and the 
EPPS to determine if there were distinct personality 
traits characteristic of champion level female fencers, 
and if there was any correlation between personality 
traits and level of achievement in the 1968 National 
Championship. A definite fencer's personality emerged 
when they were compared with the national norms. In 
general, the competitive fencer may be described as a 
very reserved, self-sufficient, autonomous, individual 
With a below-average desire for affiliation and 
nurturance. She has a strong need to be the very best ап 
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is an intelligent, creative, experimenting, and imaginative 
person. She also tends to be assertive and aggressive. An 
analysis of variance revealed that only 1 personality 
factor would differentiate levels of achievement. The top 
level competitor was significantly more dominating than 
the low level competitor. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


1183. Bottenberg, E. H. (U. Würzburg, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) Kognitive Attitiden und 
Intelligenz. [Cognitive attitudes and intelligence. 
Psychologische Beiträge, 1970, Vol. 12(3), 415-446. 
—Factor-analyzed intelligence and additional cognitive 
functions to determine the relationship between cogni- 
tive attitudes and intelligence variables of cognitive 
attitudes. 117 students were tested. The investigation 
yielded 5 factors that can be interpreted: (a) field 
articulation, (b) linear type of cognition, (c) flexible vs. 
constringent control, (d) concrete vs. abstract concep- 
tion, and (e) velocity of determined meaning 
replenishing. The factors a, b, and c overlapped variables 
of cognitive attitudes and intelligence variables. Factor d 
was limited to cognitive functions. Factor e was relevant 
to a single cognitive function and intelligence variables. 
The scheme of dimensions developed in the field of 
cognitive attitudes and intelligence is discussed. (6 p. 
ref.)—English summary. 

1184. Maxwell, James. (Scottish Council for Research 
in Education, Edinburgh, Scotland) Intelligence, edu- 
cation and fertility: A comparison between the 1932 
and 1947 Scottish surveys. Journal of Biosocial 
Science, 1969(Jul), Vol. 1(3), 247-271.—In 1932 all 
11-yr-old children in Scottish schools were given a group 
intelligence test, and a sample of 1000 indivi ually 
tested. Future careers of this sample were followed until 


1939. In 1968, 709 of the original sample were traced, 
and family 


marriage, it t $ 1 
the age of 27 yr., to make direct comparison with the 
1947 sample at the same age. The greatest incidence of 
marriage was in the middle range of IQ, but later records 
for the 1932 sample show a relative uniformity of 
marriage over the IQ range. The pattern for occupational 
class was similar. 2 measures of differential fertility for 
1Q were used. For both samples, there was a negative 
relationship between the mean IQs of the sam le 
members and the number of their sibs, more marked for 
the 1947 sample. The number of children born to 
members of the 2 samples before the age of 27 shows à 
similar relationship, but in the following 20 yr., the 
pattern for the 1932 sample changed to 1 with a peak of 
mean IQ at 2 children. It is suggested that linear 
differential fertility for IQ may be a function of the age 


əd intelligence. с J 
чн 30714) 63-67—Examines possible explanations 


for pregnancy duration 
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growth. Conclusions are based on comparison of pre- 
and postnatal growth rates. The lengthening of preg- 
nancy may be related to the selective advantages of 
maturity at birth, particularly, in man, the development 
of immunity to infectious disease. Verbal reasoning 
scores recorded in the 11-plus examination provide no 
evidence that the retarded prenatal growth associated 
with prolongation of gestation affects measured intel- 
ligence. There are considerable score differences in a 
general population of births in relation to birth weight 
and duration of gestation; but, like the larger differences 
related to maternal age and order of birth, they are not 
found in sibs. It was also found that twins raised singly 
from birth have scores higher than twins raised together, 
and little lower than those of single births. This indicates 
that even the pronounced retardation of fetal growth 
which occurs in twin pregnancy has little effect on verbal 
reasoning, the large differences between twins and single 
births being due to postnatal experience.—Journal 
abstract. 

1186. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Assn. for Psychiatric 
Treatment of Offenders, London, England) The socio- 
psychological impact of IQ tests. International Journal 
4 Offender Therapy, 1970, Vol. 14(2), 91-97.— Examines 
the influence that ÍQ tests have had on the mentality of 2 
generations. Since the tests were developed by and for 
the middle classes, they discriminate against the non- 
educated, the lower classes, those from minority groups, 
and those from different social and national groups. The 
assumption of constant, i.e., unchangeable, basic intel- 
eae is seen as defeatist, having a positive and negative 
effect on the self-concept out of Proportion to the level of 
validity of the tests. (French, Spanish, & German 
summaries)—Journal summary. 
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li intentionality and aj ili 
ee pom Каша L'A bare ОО 
. Harris, Richard & Hall Alfred E. (U. Illinoi 
Creativity and the need се asanciativs d 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 
97—Ваѕей on J. P. Houston and S. A. Mednick’, 
experiment (see PA, Vol. 37:6699), the differential 
reinforcing Properties of associative novelty were 
assessed for high-creative and low-creative Ss. 80 
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undergraduates, the top and bottom 26% of a pool of 1% | 


Ss who had taken the Remote Associates Test (RAT) 
participated in a 2X4 factorial experiment. The inde- 
pendent variables were creativity, measured by the RAT, 
and type of reinforcement of nouns; the dependent 
variable was the number of nouns chosen over blocks of 
40 trials. Each S saw 180 cards with 2 words, a noun and 
a nonnoun, typed on each card. If S chose the nonnoun, 
E responded with its most common associate. If § chose 
the noun, E responded with a very common associate, a 
moderately common associate, a very uncommon ass 
ciate, or a similar-sounding word, depending on the 
experimental condition. Neither main effect of creativity 
nor type of reinforcement was significant (p > .05); only 
the effect of trials was significant (p — .01). Hence, the 
main findings of Houston and Mednick were not 
replicated. Such results may have been due to the nature 
of the task which was perceived by the Ss as a 
multidimensional concept-identification task with many 
irrelevant aspects to divert S's attention from the relevant 
features of the experiment. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

1191. Kogan, Nathan. (New School for Social Re 
search) A clarification of Cropley and Maslany's 
analysis of the Wallach-Kogan creativity tests. 
British Journal of Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 6X1), 
113-117.—Attributes the conclusion of A. J. Cropley and 
G. W. Maslany (see PA, Vol. 44:2349), that complete 
statistical independence had not been established for 
intelligence and creativity in the Wallach-Kogan crea- 
tivity tasks, to a failure to rotate. A promax rotation of 
the Cropley-Maslany principal-components solution is 
reported. Such rotation yields a pure creativity factor 
and 2 intelligence factors. Unlike the Cropley-Maslany 
Principal-axis factor loadings, the promax solution is 
congruent with most of the evidence reported in other 
relevant investigations of the creativity-intelligence 
distinction. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


1192. Cook, David A. (Duke U.) Is Jung's typology 
true?: A theoretical and experimental study of some 
assumptions implicit in a theory of personality 
types. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2979-2980. 

1193. Eysenck, Н. J. & Castle, М. (U. London, Inst 
of Psychiatry, England) A factor-analytic study of the 
Barron-Weish Art Scale. Psychological Record, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 523-525—Conducted a factor 
analysis on the 86 items of the Barron-Welsh Art Scale 
using 111 male students as Ss. 4 almost ent 
independent factors were found, all of which could 
interpreted with some confidence.—Journal аьа 

1194. Frick, Willard B. (U. Michigan) A holis i 
theory of healthy personality. Dissertation Abstrac 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2982-2983. 

1195. Gilis, John S. & Kinsella, Noel A. (St. Thomas 
U., Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada) Some pn 
sonality factors of matched groups of Ne j 
Brunswick blacks and whites. Canadian Journal 2 
Behavioural Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 66-71.—Ra® 
domly matched groups of 14 blacks and 14 whites from 
the same high school completed Form C of the 16 
under the joint Supervision of 2 test administrators: f 
white and Ì black. Group differences were found on 
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the 16 factors: A (.01) and Q2 (.01). An illustration is 
given of the inapplicability of knowledge of the group 
differences to decision making about individuals. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

1196. Hendricks, Moana; Guilford, J. P., & Hoepfner, 
Ralph. (U. Southern California, Psychological Lab.) 
Measuring creative social intelligence. Reports from 
the Psychological Laboratory, University of Southern 
California, 1969(Jan), No. 42, 36 p.—Focuses on the 
aspect of social intelligence pertaining to coping with 
other persons. In terms of structure-of-intellect theory, 
this area includes the 6 behavioral-divergent-production 
abilities (DBX), which have to do with the generation of 
behavioral ideas in quantity and variety. 22 new tests 
were designed to measure these 6 DBX abilities. To 
determine the distinctness of these hypothesized abilities 
from both behavioral-cognition abilities and semantic- 
divergent-production abilities, 3 of the former and 4 of 
the latter were also represented by tests in the analysis, 
plus the ability cognition of semantic unit (verbal 
comprehension), to represent the verbal IQ. Analysis 
showed that the DBX abilities could be demonstrated as 
distinct from one another, from behavioral-cognition 
abilities, from semantic-production abilities, and pre- 
sumably from IQ. (24 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1197. Jackson, Russell H., Manaugh, Thomas S., 
Wiens, Arthur N., & Matarazzo, Joseph D. (U. Oregon, 
Medical School) A method for assessing the saliency 
level of areas in a person's current life situation. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jam), Vol. 27(1), 
32-39.—It was hypothesized that salient content might 
be reflected in how a person speaks. A Topic Importance 
Scale (TIS) was developed to measure specific but 
relatively independent topics of high, moderate, or low 
Mane (saliency) in the current life situation of 
college students. 348 male and 232 female Ss ranked 
each of the 45 topics of the TIS along a scale from 1-7 
for each of 4 subdivisions: interest, information, in- 
volvement, and strength of feeling. A high level of 
reliability was noted. Saliency level did not represent a 
single, unitary dimension. Partial evidence of the validity 
of the TIS was noted. The methodology used was noted 
as having applicability to the study of psychological 
States.—E. J. Kronenberger. Я 

1198. Kamen, Gary B. (U. Missouri, Columbia) The 
effects of a stress producing film on the test 
Performance of adults. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2989. 

„1199. Nowakowska, Maria. (Polish Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Praxiology, Warsaw) A model of 
answering to a questionnaire item. Acta Psychologica, 
Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 420-439.— Presents а 
Model of answering to questionnaire items, which could 
Serve as a basis for construction of a computer program 
for simulating the process of answering, with the 
Tequirement that the input data should correspond (0 
empirically measurable parameters of items. 56 psy- 
chology students answered questions on the 16 PF and 
then rated the question and their answers on a 17-item 
evaluation scale. Factor analysis based on information 
Coefficients yielded 7 factors: (a) emotional and moti- 
Vational attitude, (b) specific past experience, (c) 
intellectual evaluation of question and answer, (d) value 
Of question, (e) social desirability, (f) specific emotional 
Context, and (g) frequency of behaviors. Results are 
Presented in the form of a model of answering to 
Questionnaire items. This model assumes both the 
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content-dependent and content-independent determi- 
nants of the answer. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1200. Ray, John J. (Macquarie U., North Ryde, New 
South Wales, Australia) The development and vali- 
dation of a balanced matism scale. Australian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 253- 
260.— Produced a balanced Dogmatism Scale by writing 
entirely new items to express sentiments opposed to 
those accepted by the archetypical dogmatic. The scale 
of 36 items showed a reliability of .91 on the stand- 
ardization (student) sample and .78 on an adult com- 
munity sample. Validity is demonstrated for the scale as 
a whole and for the 2 halves separately. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

1201. Roubertoux, P., Carlier, M., & Chaguiboff, J. 
(U. Paris, France) Preference for non-objective art: 
Personal and psychosocial determiners. British 
Journal of Psyci ology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 105- 
110.—Utilized the criteria of representational vs. non- 
representational art to construct a scale of aesthetic 
preference which was found to be consistent and reliable. 
A test of 70 male and 179 female undergraduates with 
the scale differentiated 2 groups: Sy who showed 
preference for nonrepresentational art, and S, who 
showed preference for representational art. S, showed 
higher mean scores than 5, on the 3 scales of the 16 PF 
(dominance, dependent character, conservatism) and on 
the scale of globalism of approach, The sociocultural 
background of the S,'s family was found to be signif- 
icantly lower than that of Sp. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1202. Ryan, Bruce A., Maguire, Thomas O., & Ryan, 
Toni M. (Ù. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) An exami- 
nation of the construct validity of the FIRO-B. Journal 
of Projective Techniques & Personality Assessment, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 34(5), 419-425.—Examined the construct 
validity of the Fundamental Interpersonal measuring 
instrument in W. C. Schutz's (see PA, Vol. 33:2479) 
theory of interpersonal behavior. 3 separate components 
of construct validity (substantive, structural, and ех» 
ternal) as outlined by J. Loevinger were examined and 
evaluated, A total of 144 noncollege adults represented 3 
criterion groups (salesmen, policemen, and service 
volunteers) for the 3 interpersonal need areas (inclusion, 
control and affection) measured by the FIRO-B. None 
of the expectations m the 3 components of 
validity were supported, Data suggest that FIRO-B is not 
a Valid ‘measure of the interpersonal needs as outlined in 
Schutzs theory of interpersonal behavior,—Journal 

act. 
abs POS. Sappenfield, Bert К. (U. Montana) Perception 
of self as related to tion of the "ideal 

rsonality." Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
310), 975-978.— Tested the prediction that persons 
assumed to have normal orientations will perceive their 
own personalities as similar to the “ideal personality." 86 
undergraduates Q-sorted 55 adjectives (a) to descri the 
self, and/or (b) to describe the ideal personality. The 
prediction was confirmed, as evidenced by the findings 
(a) that median r's, for individual Ss, between the 2 sets 
of Q-sort scores, were 67 to .75, for 4 groups who 
performed both Q-sorts; and (b) that, when group 
medians were based on Ist Q-sorts by the Ss involved, 
median self-descriptive Q-sort scores were highly cor- 
related (т = -85 to .91) with median ideal-personality 

sort scores. Across-group T’S between variables were 
only slightly lower than across-group r's within a given 


variable.—Journal abstract. 
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1204. Silverman, Bernie I. (Michigan State U.) 
Studies of astrology. Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 77(2), 141-149.—Attempted to determine (a) if 
astrology yields valid personality descriptions, and (b) 
why many people feel that it does. It is concluded that 
traditional astrology is invalid because (a) 1600 under- 
graduates failed to respond to the Rokeach Value Survey 
in a manner predicted by astrologers; and (b) patterns of 
divorce and marriage, personality contingent behaviors, 
did not correspond to astrological predictions. The 
variable of membership group saliency was thought to 
contribute to astrology's apparent validity, because only 
when astrological personality descriptions were labeled 
as such did persons see themselves as accurately 
described by them.—Author abstract. 

1205. Stover, Lillian; Guerney, Bernard G, & 
O'Connell, Mary. (Pennsylvania State U., Individual & 
Family Studies) Measurements of acceptance, 
allowing self-direction, involvement, and empathy in 
adult-child interaction. Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 261-269.—Modified a measure of 
empathic interaction previously developed by the au- 
thors (see PA, Vol. 42:847) to comprise 3 separately 
scorable subscales. The new coding system demonstrates 
concurrent validity by correlating .85 with the prior 
measure, while measuring 3 other variables which are 
relatively independent of each other: acceptance, 
allowing self-direction, and involvement. Construct 
validity for each subscale and the total empathy score 
was demonstrated with a group of 51 mothers who 
underwent training in conducting Rogerian play therapy 

sessions. It is suggested that the new set of scales will 
prove useful for exploring a wider range of problems in 
child psychology. (16 ref.) —Author. abstract. 


Inventories 


1206. Farley, Frank H. (U. Wisconsin) Generality of 
faking effects in the dimensional measurement of 
personality. Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 265-268.—Investigated the faking 
effects revealed by R. G. Salas (see PA, Vol. 42:12993) 
and R. G. Salas and J. F. Richardson (see PA, Vol. 
42:12994) on tests of the Eysenck Personality Inventory 
(EPI) using Australian soldiers. 40 American under- 
graduates were administered the EPI Form A with 
standard and "fake bad" instructions. No significant 
effect of a fake bad set on extroversion and lie scales was 
found, but neuroticism was significantly susceptible to 
faking. Further analyses suggest that the lie scale tended 
lo expose a malingerer's intention rather than assist in 
concealing it. Differences in results from those of Salas, 
and restrictions on the generality of faking effects, are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1207. Felipe, Abraham 1. (U. Philippines, Manila) 
Social desirability tendency and endorsement of 
items in a forced-choice inventory. Philippine Journal 
of Psychology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 12-18.—Tested the 
hypothesis that (a) information about social desirability 
(SD) tendency is predictive of choice of inventory 
Statements arranged in a 2-option forced-choice format, 
and (b) is a construct validity study of an experimental 
SD scale. 94 undergraduates served as Ss. From scale 
Scores, the number of undecided answers, and the 
endorsement of the more desirable inventory statements 
were реа. Results show that the experimental scale 

elp predict answers on 2-option inventories, 
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confirming the above hypothesis and at the same time 
supporting the validity of the scale—Journal absiracy, 

1208. Gravitz, Melvin A. (Montgomery Coll., Takoma 
Park, Md.) Declination rates on the MMPI validity 
and clinical scales. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 103.—Presents the mean number 
of MMPI items omitted from each MMPI scale on 596) 
male and 3528 female job applicants. The mean scores 
were noted as low. Males tended to omit somewhat more 
items than females.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1209. Kadri, Z. N. (U. Singapore) The use of the 
MMPI for personality study of Singapore students, 
British Journal of Social & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 10(1), 90-91.—Describes the administration of the 
MMPI to a final sample of 200 male and 60 female 
Singapore undergraduates who were representative of 
the ethnic distribution in their school. Results are 
compared to MMPI results from a similar study of 
California freshmen. Similarities between the personality 
profiles of both $ populations are attributed to (a) 
common knowledge of socially desirable answers to the 
MMPI, and (b) the process of internalization of 
affective-cognitive norms of Western culture as postu- 
lated by S. L. Fong.—P. Hertzberg. 

1210. Lederman, Edward. (Columbia U.) An eval- 
uation of the rationale for the forced-choice struc- 
ture of the Thorndike Dimensions of Temperament. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2258. 

1211. Lowenberg, Geula. (U. Minnesota) Investi- 
gation of convergent and discriminant validity of 
trait dimensions, defined by a self-descriptive ad- 
jective checklist. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2340-2341. A 

1212. Platt, Jerome J., Pomeranz, David, & Eisenman, 
Russell. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & Hosp., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) Validation of the Eysenck Personality 
Inventory by the MMPI and Internal-External Control 
Scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
27(1), 104-105.— Test results from the Eysenck Person- 
ality Inventory (EPI), the MMPI, and Rotter's Internal- 
External Control Scale were obtained on 1177 college 
freshmen and numerous correlations computed. The 
results supported the construct validity of the EPI.—£. J. 
Kronenberger. AS 

1213. Shaw, Blair W. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) The development of à 
measure of three conceptual models of behavior 
Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
3(1), 37-46.— The Beliefs-About-Behavior inventory was 
constructed to measure the relative extent to which 
individuals use each of 3 conceptual models of behavior: 
theological, illness, and psychological. An initial inven- 
tory was written, and after a trial with a sample 0! 
university students, a final inventory was written an 
Psychometrically analyzed. The final inventory was 
administered to 329 $5 consisting of undergraduates 
nurses, and high school students. A 2nd phase of a 
study ауен the inventory scores of a variety of 55 
from mental health-related professions. (French sum- 
mary) (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


1214. Bramante, Michael R. (City Coll., City U. M 
York) Sex differences in fantasy patterns: A reP 
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cation and elaboration. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2273-2274. 

1215. Vaught, Glen M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oswego) Autokinetic word writing. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 912-914.—Admin- 
istered role-playing and standard instructions to 100 
undergraduates during autokinetic word-writing ses- 
sions. Role-playing instructions produced more words 
than standard instructions with no apparent loss of 
projection. The hypothesis that role-playing instructions 
decrease the degree of ambiguity accompanying the 
autokinetic word writing technique was not supported. 
—Journal abstract. 

1216. Wachtel, Paul L. & Schimek, Jean G. (New 
York U., Research Center for Mental Health) An 
exploratory study of the effects of emotionally toned 
incidental stimuli. Journal of Personality, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 38(4), 467-481.—Examined the effects of emo- 
tionally toned (angry or pleasant) incidental stimuli upon 
fantasy production. Ss told more aggressive TAT stories 
when highly aggressive passages from a play were 
audible from the next room (at a volume and fidelity 
which made it difficult to follow the verbal message) 
than they did when no such stimulus was playing. No 
increase in aggression was noted in the фео of a 
pleasantly toned stimulus. Individual ifferences in 
responsiveness to the incidental stimulus were related to 
other measures of influence by incidental stimuli, and 
little individual consistency was evident. (17 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 


Rorschach Test 


1217. Howell, Robert J. & Carlisle, A. Lindsay. 
(Brigham Young U.) The effect of hypnotically 
induced and nonhypnotic mood changes on the 
Rorschach test. International Journal о Clinical & 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 28-36. 
—Administered the Rorschach to 11 Ss under 4 ex- 
perimental conditions: posthypnotic happy, posthyp- 
notic depressed, nonhypnotized happy, an 
Nonhypnotized sad. 2 judges correctly distinguished the 
posthypnotic protocols from the nonhypnotized pro- 
tocols in every instance and detected at a significant level 
the “depressed” protocols from the “happy” protocols in 
both the posthypnotic and nonhypnotized conditions. 
Virtually no differences existed in the quantitative scores 
among the 4 conditions. Under the posthypnotic happy 
Condition, Ss gave more positive responses, and under 
the posthypnotic depressed condition, more negative 
Tésponses. Ss gave more unique responses in the 2nd 
Posthypnotic condition than in the 2nd nonhypnotized 
Condition. (Spanish & German summaries)—Journdi 
abstract, 

8 1218. Reisman, Stephen; Insko, Chester A. & Valins, 
Stuart, (U. North Carolina) Triadic consistency and 
alse heart-rate feedback. Journal of Personality, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 38(4), 629-640. —Ss viewed slides of the 
Orschach cards while listening to heart sounds that 
Were supposedly but not actually their own. Some 9s 
Were told that increased heart rate was a sign of mental 
ealth (positive condition), and some that the increased 
Fart rate was a sign of mental abnormality (negative 
Condition). The sign of the heart-rate increase Bener 

zed to the associated cards (і.е., was positive In the 
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positive condition and negative in the negative condi- 
lion). The triadic effects were not unambiguously 
occurring when the increased heart rate was associated 
with achromatic cards.—Journal summary. 
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1219, . Focus adolescence: A transcultural 
seminar. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), 
Vol. 19(8), 250-255. 

1220. Albee, George. (Case Western Reserve U.) The 
Short, uror life of clinical psychology. Psychology 
Today, 1970(Sep), Vol. 4(4), 42-43, 74,— Clinical psy- 
chology's association with academic psychology has not 
been comfortable because the 2 disciplines do not share 
enough values, There are several options which would 
divorce clinical psychology from the liberal arts graduate 
schools; however, funding is not available and it is likely 
that training of the scientist-professional will not change 
for some time. Clinical programs will be reduced, 
nevertheless, as the present generally young psycholo- 
gists begin to retire and the demand for academic 
psychologists increases.—E. J. Posavac. 

1221. Ansbacher, Heinz. Alfred Adler, individual 
psychology and Marilyn Monroe. Psychology Today, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 3(9), 42-44, 66.—Adler's concern with 

ower relationships, striving for growth, and social 
interest have meaning for current theories of motivation, 
Some of Adler’s principles were illustrated by applying 
them to Marilyn Monroe's life and suicide by drawin, 
on her early recollections, inferiority feelings, and lack o 
social interest. Rather than inquiring into the sources of 
her maladjustment, Adler would have asked what she 
was trying to accomplish oye given act. Tera would 
than have concentrated on helping her to gain à ife goal 
with more social usefulness.—E. J. Posavac, 

1222. Azoulay, J. (Mental Health Center, Paris, 
France) Sur une tentative de psychanalyse appli- 
quée. [On an attempt of applied psychoanalysis. 
Interprétation, 1970(Jan), Vol, 4(1-2), 41-65, —Examines 
(a) the problems affecting a mental health center in 
Paris, particularly the “adult” sector and the team work 
between patients, attendants, and doctors; (b) the 
reasons why a local health center is more effective than a 
psychiatric institution; (c) the functions of and differ- 
ences between psychoanalysis and рудан with an 
emphasis on psychiatric institutions an their thera) 
value; (d) the respective roles of attendants, staff, and 
the psychoanalyst, It is argued that working daily with 
psychotics in a psychiatric institution has fostered an 
artificial relationship quee as and D eio ge 

ed a greater dependency and aggressiveness о 
рте dir This can be remedied by the 
work performed within the community whereby outside 
intervention and pressure is restricted, thus giving the 
patient more freedom, autonomy and individual atten- 
tion by psychiatrist or ‘attendants, It is suggested that the 
institution only intervene as а last measure, at which 
time it must adapt itself to the patient's needs. The 
attendants should be given more res jnsibility and 
independence, and the psychiatrist shou id act primarily 
as a hiatus between psychoanalysis and the psychiatric 
institution so that the latter can achieve the therapeutic 
value it is seeking. It is concluded that an adequate 
psychiatric staff plus a varied institutional system will 
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allow the patient to “live his psychosis as a manner of 
being rather than as a sickness.”—S. Maze. 

1223. Barnes, F. W., Vaillant, С. E., Havens, L. L., & 
Barnhill, J. О. (Brown U., Div. of Biological & Medical 
Sciences) A new approach to the study of psycho- 

епїс disturbances. New England Journal of Medicine, 
¥70(0ct), Vol. 283(18), 959-963.—Psychiatry suffers 
from many misunderstandings and from some of its own 
excursions into various schools of thought. It needs to 
become as realistic and meaningful as possible in terms 
of the doctor’s grasp of the inner experience of the 
patient. Also, a resourceful, resilient, multifaceted 
approach is sought after by many. Toward these goals a 
realistic encounter with the primary material of human 
nature in its many vagaries has been designed through a 
specially developed use of dramatic works. As back- 
ground for this, an integrated approach was used to 
assess the contribution of each school of thought to the 
development of psychiatry and its present day potential. 
—Journal abstract. 

1224. Blank, Leonard. (Rutgers State U., Graduate 
School of Education) Nudity as a quest for life the way 
it was before the apple. Psychology Today, 1969(Jun). 
Vol. 3(1), 18-23.—Surveys of the social backgrounds of 
nudists suggest that they do not differ from nonnudists 
in any major ways. The fact that nudists do not appear to 
be sexually aroused by unclad bodies, implies that sexual 
arousal is a learned response to nudity. It was found that 
nudists relative to nonnudists possessed "greater per- 
sonality deviations, sexual conflicts and inhibitions, and 
distortions of the body image." Nudism may, therefore, 
pomas mental health for nudists by serving as an outlet 

or their tensions.—E. J. Posavac. 

1225. Brodeur, Claude. Freud ou l'impossible 
dépassement de l'oedipe. [Freud or the impossible 
transcendence of the Oedipus complex.] Interprétation, 
1969(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 119-142.—Analyzes Freudian the- 
ory concerning extension of the Oedipal conflict from 
the family to society, with society considered an exact 
replica of the family, and Freud’s attempt to retrace the 
origins of the history of human society, from the primal 
horde stage (with its law of the father), equal rights of 
brothers, totemic society, society of gods, and finally a 
society having 1 god as a father substitute. To succeed in 
forming a society different from the family, men must, 
“rather than repress their Oedipal conflict, consciously 
recognize their desire to kill the father and possess the 
mother, and choose rather, after having accepted the 
paternal or parental prohibition, to divide amongst 
themselves... the possible sexual partners, [and] all 
wealth of that society. This, then, is a true transcendence 
of the Oedipus complex.” 2 Teplies to the question of why 
Freud never really managed to theoretically formulate 
positive ways for a transcendence of the Oedipal conflict 
are presented: (a) Freud never “terminated” his self- 
analysis, and the influence on Freud of the society of his 
time was considerable. Other pertinent questions in- 
clude: Are contemporary psychoanalysts confined with- 
in the Oedipus complex? Will not contemporary social 
revolutions, including the Chinese “cultural revolution,” 
modify present-day society in the sense of a trans- 
cendence of the Oedipal conflict? The latter question is 
probed in relation to the 4 social revolutions experienced 
by Quebec in the last 25 yr.—T. N. Webster. 

1226. Brodeur, Claude. La négation comme facteur 
essentiel de formation du sujet humain. [Negation as 
an essential factor in human development] /nterpré- 
lation, 1968(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 35-44. —Explains Freud's 
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ideas on the beginning of human thought, with primitive 
intellectual! judgment proceeding from oral impulses 
(whether to eat or spit out something), and with a 2nd 
decision, concerning the real existence of that perceived, 
Affirmation and negation, ч уу corresponding to 2 


t 
groups of impulses (Eros and destruction) represent the | 
demands of ап I-pleasure and an I-real. “Though Freud } 
does not precisely state, we . . . add that, if all intellectual 


judgment is essentially constitutive of the human subject, _ 
it is negative type of intellectual judgment according to 
the very primitive form that we have defined which 
ushers in the human being to his own subjectivitity 
...-it is due to this initial negative type intellectual 
judgment that the S initially employs a process of 
repression that is, precisely, a certain manner of 
completely negating the existence of objective external 
reality." In illustration of these Freudian thoughts, 
dreams of patients are presented in which is formulated; 
by means of symbols, this same negative type intellectual 
judgment in its most primitive form.—7. N. Webster. 
1227. Brown, Fred. (Mt. Sinai Hosp., Div. of Psy- 
chology, New York, N.Y.) Changes in sexual iden- 1 
tification and role over a decade and their impli- — 
cations. Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 770) 
229-251.—Evaluated the Rorschach records of 1393 | 
psychiatric and medical I comprising 2 groups 
separated by a decade and totaling 1254 for response to 
Card VI and the sex of figures seen on Cards Ш and VIL 
The primary hypothesis stated that there would be û 
change in the sex of figures seen on these cards, contrary 
to expectations based upon consensually accepted moc 
responses and indicating more certainty concerning 
sexual identification and role in the earlier group. 
General and specific hypotheses were largely confirmed | 
and their theoretical and practical psychosocial impli- | 
cations discussed. (20 ref.)—Author abstract. . 
1228. Dax, E. Cunningham. (Mental Health Services 
Commission, Hobart, Tasmania, Australia) Psychiatric 
aspects of poverty. Medical Journal of Australia 
1970(Oct), Vol. 2(18), 815-817.— Distinguishes between 
collective, cyclical, and relative poverty and describes | 
their psychiatric characteristics. The danger of putting 
ychiatric labels on the poor which disguise 500 
actors and lack of money is noted. The psychiatric team 
is described as confronting the poor under 3 стога 4 
stances: (a) when they are referred by a welfare мое 
(b) where poverty is associated with a рвуб ш: 
condition, and (c) when children from poor homes ар 
referred by various agencies. At the present Ee 
however, "the need for psychiatric intervention b 
frequently comes because of relative poverty, in whl F 
the shame of poverty and its concealment may becom! 
the major problem in association with anxiety s 
depression." Psychiatric disabilities which. m 
encountered in the hard core poor are described. 
concluded that “when governments assume their lay 
responsibilities, the psychiatric services will have to be 
a greater part in giving support, advice and treatm 
than they do at present."— S. Knapp. nd 
1229. Ferriss, Gregory S. Evoked responses à 
their clinical application. American Journal of 
Technology, 1970(Mar), Vol. 10(1), 17-26.—Defines 4% 
illustrates the calculation of averaged evoked potent! й 
(AERs). AER studies of patient and normal groups! 
the search for clinical correlations are noted. Stu! 0 
have included IQ, the impaired stimuli attending | 
Schizophrenics, the recovery cycle of psychotics, au fof 
metric studies, and the development of objective tests 
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color blindness. It is noted that the “use of AERs in 
cerebral disorders can often give information which 
correlates grossly with the location and extent of 
pathologic lesions.” Similarly, AERs have applications in 
corticography and stereotaxic brain surgery as a means 
of identifying structures. (24 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

1230. Godinova, A. M. & Verlinskaya, D. K. (Lab. of 
Medical Genetics, Leningrad, USSR) Elektricheskaya 
aktivnost’ mozga pri sindrome Shereshevskogo- 
Ternera i mozaitsizme. [Cerebral electrical activity in 
Shereshevsky-Turner's syndrome and mosaicism.] Zhur- 
nal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), Vol. 70(6), 
873-879.—Reports results of EEG examinations of 34 
7-32 yr. old females exhibiting Shereshevsky-Turner's 
syndrome (anomalies of body structure accompanied by 
hormonal and metabolic disturbances) due to certain 
chromosomal aberrations involving the total absence of 
sex chromatin or its absence in only some cells 
(mosaicism). The features characterizing the EEGs of 2 
age groups (16 yr. and below, and 17 yr. and over), and 
mosaicists are detailed. These features are ascribed to the 
failure of maturation of individual structures in the 
brain—a specific manifestation of a_ genetically 
engendered general somatic disorder. (English sum- 
mary)—/. D. London. 

1231. Goldstein, Michael J., et al. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) Interpersonal themes in the Thematic 
Apperception Test stories of families of disturbed 
adolescents. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1970(May), Vol. 150(5), 354-365.—Analyzed TAT sto- 
ries of 24 families containing disturbed adolescents 
according to: (a) perceptual cognitive structuring of 
cards; and (b) quality of interpersonal relationships. The 
cards used had a high probability of stimulating amilial 
themes. 24 13-19 yr. old adolescents in 4 groups 
(aggressive-antisocial, active family conflict, passive- 
negative, and withdrawn) and their parents showed 
distinctive patterns of response to these TAT cards. 
Parents of aggressive-antisocial Ss perceived minimal 
involvement among family figures while parents of 
withdrawn Ss perceived skewed and negative relation- 
ships. Parents of active family conflict and passive- 
Negative Ss were similar in perceiving familial rela- 
tionships with both positive and negative involvement 
among the characters. Data obtained on Ss was com- 
plementary to the parental data for 2 groups (aggressive 
antisocial and passive-negative) and congruent for the 
other 2 groups (active family conflict and withdrawn). 
Hypotheses concerning the organization and quality of 
relationships in these families are offered.—Journal 
abstract. н 

1232. Golubeva, 1. V. (Inst of Experimental 
Endocrinology & Hormonal Chemistry, Moscow, USSR) 
Adaptatsiya interseksov k peremene pola. [Adap- 
lation of intersexuals to change of sex.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), Vol. 706), 911-914. 
—Reports observations of 31 cases of sex-change in 
intersexuals: 13 from female to male and 18 vice versa. 
Several psychological and behavioral reactions before 
and after change of sex are described. Sex alteration 1s 
Possible at any time, due regard, however, being 
extended to the psychological and physiological factors 
involved. The most suitable time for this change is at 
yr. and 14-20 yr. of age. Greater difficulties are 
encountered at the age of 4-10 yr. and after 20-21 yr. 
(English summary)—J. D. London. ; 

1233. Isaeva, E. I. & Milea, Sh. (2nd Moscow Medical 
Inst, USSR) О klinicheskikh variantakh épileptoidno! 
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psikhopatii u detei i podrostkov. [On clinical variants 
of epileptoid psychopathy in children and adolescents.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
70(10), 1556-1560.—Presents results of observations of 
38 7-14 yr. old children, exhibiting either epileptoid 
psychopathy (EP) or pathological traits of character 
threatening to develop into EP. The clinical distinc- 
tiveness of this form of psychopathy is described, and its 
Clinical variants are presented. The “hereditary-consti- 
tutional” factor is assigned the major role in the genesis 
of EP. An unfavorable early environment promotes the 
emergence of epileptoid personality traits. A genetic 
connection between EP and epilepsy was not confirmed. 
(English summary) (15 геї.)—/. D. London. 

1234. Krasil'nikova, M. N. & Alisevich, K. D. (Bashkir 
Republic Psychoneurological Hosp, USSR) O 
soderzhanii v likvore i CHER krovi psikhicheski 
bol'nykh C-reaktivnogo belka. [On C-reactive protein 
content in the cerebrospinal fluid and blood serum of the 
mentally ill] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 70(11), 1678-1681.—Attempted to elu- 
cidate the role of immunological shifts in the cerebro- 
spinal fluid (CSF) in the pathogenesis of diseases of the 
brain, utilizing simultaneous determinations of the 
presence of C-reactive protein (C-RP) in the blood and 
CSF of 217 patients with different neuropsychic illnesses 
and of 8 normals. A diagnostic breakdown of the former 
group is presented: schizophrenia (58); epile sy (50); 
reactive psychoses, psychopathy, and chronic alcoholism 
(10); viral and infectious inflammation of the brain (25); 
residual disorders of earlier menin oencephalitis (30); 
other noninflammatory diseases of the brain (44). With 
few exceptions, C-RP was disclosed in the CSF more 
often when it was also present in the blood. During the 
treatment of 30 patients with psychotropic drugs: 
aminazine (chlorpromazine) and haloperidol, C-RP was 
detected in the blood and CSF more frequently and in 
higher titres than before treatment. The appearance of 
C-RP in the CSF during treatment 1s viewed as an 
indirect index of the central action of psychotropic 
drugs, involving the partial formation of C-RP in the 
CNS. (English summary)—/. D. London, 1 : 

1235. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Medical Cen- 
ter, Dream Lab, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Hypnosis and 
psychedelia. Journal of the American Society of Psy- 
chosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 1970, Vol. 17), 
92-98.—Compares hypnosis and psychedelic experience. 
(45 ref.)—M. V. Kline. 

1236. Lagadec, Claude. La pensée par couple et 
l'inconscient. [Binary thinking and the unconscious.] 
Interprétation, 1968(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 21-29.—Presents a 

arallel between the system of the unconscious (Freud) 
and the binary system of thinking (Wallon’s “paired 
thinking”), including: (a) the presence of contradictory 
elements in both systems, differing from the non- 
contradiction required in conscious t inking after ages 
7-8; (b) absence of the judgment modality in both 
systems; (С) absence of the time factor in the uncon- 
scious, as compared with a lack of time sense and 
perception of causality in binary thinking; (d) the total 
subjection of the unconscious to the pleasure principle, 
while binary thinking is a temporary structure of extreme 
rigidity to which the reality principle does not apply; and 
(e) the dependency of the unconscious on a primary 
process in which energy is free (or mobile), as contrasted 
with conscious thinking, the latter depending on a 
secondary process in which energy is bound to content, 
while binary thinking is a preconceptual and pre- 
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relational stage of theoretical intelligence.—7. N. 
T. 
Я . Mahrer, Alvin В. (Miami U.) Interpretation of 
patient behavior through goals, feelings, and con- 
text. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
26(2), 186-195.—Offers 3 guidelines and 4 brief illus- 
trations of their use in aiding interpretation of patient 
behavior. (31 ref.)—4. R. Howard. f 
1238. Mastyukova, E. M. (Research Inst. of Forensic 
Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Nekotorye razlichiya 
rechevykh narushenii pri shizofrenii i motornoi alalii 
и detei doshkol'nogo vozrasta. [Some differences in 
speech disturbances in schizophrenia and motor alalia in 
preschoolchildren.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1523-1528.— Presents results of a 
comparative study of speech disturbances in 3-6 yr. old 
children with catatonic schizophrenia (N — 25) or motor 
alalia (N — 9). Along with some general symptoms of 
speech pathology (absence or underdevelopment of 
verbal communication, echolalia, paraphasia, insuffi- 
cient perception of oral communication), the "qualitative 
structure" of these disturbances in both groups was 
different. These differences are described in detail and 
analyzed in connection with the general clinical features 
of both conditions. (English summary)—/. D. London. 
1239. Mikhalev, P. V. (Medical Inst., Vladivostok, 
USSR) Katamnesticheskoe obsledovanie lits, 
perenésshikh porazhenie yadovitoi meduzoi 
primor’ya (gonionemoi). [Catamnestic study of persons 
who have suffered injury from the poisonous littoral 
jellyfish (Gonionema).] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1970(Dec), Vol. 70(12), 1850-1856.—Reports an 
analysis of catamnestic data on 340 persons who had 
been stung by gonionemal jellyfish between 1958-1966. 
During the period of catamnestic study, 139 cases of 
neuropsychic disorders were noted: 4 psychotic states, 60 
neurotoform disturbances, and 75 somatoneurological 
deviations. The psychotic states were varied (schizo- 
phrenoform syndrome against a background of marked 
organic changes in the psyche, psychosensory form of 
encephalitis, epileptiform syndrome, dysthymic-hypo- 
chondriac syndrome). These states emerged only in those 
with signs of organic or functional insufficiency of the 
brain before the stinging. Neurotoform disorders were 
expressed in 22 astheno-neurotic, 15 astheno-autonomic, 
9 cenesthopathic-hypochondriac, 3 psychosensory, and 
ll phobic syndromes. Predominating among the 
somatoneurological disorders were: 34 stable 
dermoparesthetic symptoms; 29 constant or periodic 
muscular-articulary, polyradiculoneuritic pains; and 12 
periodic convulsive contractions of separate muscle 
Broups or states of sudden muscular weakness of the 


cataleptoid type. (English 
London. уре. (English summary) (17 геѓ.)—/. D. 


1240. Nuckolls, Katherine В. U. Nor i 
Chapel Hill) Psychosocial сМ life ale Ga es 
Prognosis of pregnancy. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2796. 

1241. Ravkin, I. G., et al. (Moscow Research Inst. of 
Psychiatry, USSR) O roli allergicheskogo faktora v 
razvitii i oformlenii klinicheskoi kartiny shizofrenii i 
épilepsii. [On the role of the allergic factor in the 
тү ршщ аде of the clinical picture in 
Schizophrenia and epilepsy.] Zhurnal N, ii i 
Psihkhiatrii, 1970(Nov}, Vol hi 1682-1686. pud 
an analysis of some clinical manifestations of schiz- 
Ophrenia and epilepsy in connection with the assumed 
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involvement of an allergic factor (AF) in their genesis | 
The experiment was based on laboratory examination: 
of schizophrenics (30 in the acute and 30 in the chronic 
stage of psychosis) and 80 epileptics (during attacks ад) 
at various times before and after). The existence of an 
AF was confirmed by examination of the state of 
nonspecific immunity and the monocytogram. The role 
of an AF was clearly indicated in the development and 
delineation of the clinical picture for ‘“‘hypertoxic 
schizophrenia and torpid catatonic stupor.” It is sug 
gested that status epilepticus should be viewed asa 
hyperergic reaction. The AF occurs in the development 
of individual epileptic attacks and acute epileptic 
psychoses. (23 ref.) (English summary)—J. D. London 
1242. Ravkin, L. I. & Matsevich, G. R. (Inst. of 
Poliomyelitis & Viral Encephalites, Moscow, USSR) 
Morfologicheskie izmeneniya v tsentral'noi пегупої 
sisteme pri postvaktsinal’nykh éntsefalomielitakh, 
razvivayushchikhsya posle privivok оѕреппої 
vaktsiny u detei. [Morphological changes in the centri 
nervous system in postvaccinal encephalites developing 
in children after smallpox vaccination.) Zhurnal Nem: 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1465- 
1471.—Presents results of a histological study of the 
CNS in 6 deceased children. The morphological simi- 
larity of the cases with experimental allergic en 
cephalomyelitis, as well as (a) the connection between 
postvaccinal encephalitis and respiratory infections, and 
(b) the negative data of virological research pron 
evidence for the allergic (autoimmune) pathogenesis 0 
the encephalites which develop after smallpox vac 
nation in children. (English summary)—/. D. London. 
1243. Rychlak, Joseph F. (Purdue U.) The и 
teleologies of Adler's individual psychology. m 
of Individual Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 260 Й 
152.—Attempts to demonstrate how and why pi 
extended “his teleological conception of man as M 
vidual actor to an even broader teleology of mankind a 
a whole, set in directed motion by organic еу 
Offers some implications of Adlerian thinking 
contemporary society.—A. R. Howard. шс 
1244. Saavedra, Alfredo. Relaciones somato-psiq clic 
en medicina: Enfoque psiquiátrico. [Somatic-psyt 
relations in medicine: Psychiatric approach.] p 
Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1970(Mar), Vol. 33(1), 1да the 
cusses the relation between mind and body ie 
psychological and organic) regarding physice dy 
mental health. The influence of (a) emotional a ЧОП 
(b) the placebo effect, and (с) the attitude and М 
doctor on organic illness are considered. The Р p 
logical factor as the predominant precipitator impor 
chosomatic illness is discussed. In stressing the enti 
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mongolism, in epilepsy and in unclassified mental 
deficiency. Psychiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 
1968(Nov), Vol. 71(6), 501-507.—Compared the immune 
globulins in 12-24 yr. old mentally deficient patients 
with those of normal controls. It was found that the 3 
globulins tested revealed abnormalities for the mongols. 


PERSONNEL 


1247. ——. Psychiatric nursing. British Medical 
Journal, 1969(Mar), Vol. 1(5643), 526.— Reports that the 
Central Health Services Council again emphasizes the 
shortage of nurses in psychiatric hospitals. To alleviate 
the shortage certain recommendations have been made: 
(a) nurses should be relieved from domestic and clerical 
work; (b) the size of wards should be reduced to 
manageable units, and (c) nurses should take a more 
active part in the treatment of patients and should be 
prepared accordingly. If these recommendations are 
accepted, the status of the psychiatric nurse will be 
raised, and more qualified nurses attracted to the 
ргоѓеѕѕіоп.—/. Halev. 

1248. Anthony, William A. & Wain, Harold J. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Two methods of selecting 
prospective helpers. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 182), 155-156.—Compared 2 methods 
of selecting trainees for an empathy training program 
using 31 army medical corpsmen. 1 method involved 
obtaining the prospective trainees’ pretraining levels of 
empathic communication; the other method involved 
presenting the trainees with a brief analogue of the 
training program for which they were being considered 
and assessing the effects of this brief training analogue. 
Although both methods were correlated. significantly 
with training outcome, the training analogue method had 
a significantly closer relationship (r=.61 vs. r=.35) with 
Outcome measures.—Journal abstract. 

1249. Athlestan, Gary T. & Paul, Gerald J. (American 
Rehabilitation Foundation, Minneapolis, Minn. New 
approach to the prediction of medical specializa- 
lion: Student-based Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank scales. Journal of Applied Psychology, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 55(1), 80-86.— Studied longitudinal data from 1583 
undergraduates in an attempt to devise means of 
Кеше eventual specialization for medical students. 

pecialty membership was determined in a follow-u 

study 11 yr. after the SVIB was administered. SVI 

Scales for surgeons, obstetricians, pediatricians, and 
Psychiatrists were developed, using the items which 
differentiated the specialist groups as freshmen. Senior- 
based scales were also tested, but predicted no betler 
than those using freshman responses. The resulting 
student-based scales were reliable on retest, but on 
measures of distributional overlap, they did po pei 
аз well as standard SVIB occupational scales. However, 
their predictive validity was superior to that of previously 
developed SVIB scales for medical specialists.—Journal 
abstract. i 

1250. Carkhuff, Robert R. (American International 
Coll., Center for Human Relations & Community 
Affairs) Principles of social action in training for new 
careers in human services. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 147-151.—Selected 14 
lay personnel indigenous to the inner-city and trained 
them in helping and human relations skills as functional 
Professionals. In turn, 6 functional professionals utilized 


an internship principle in conducting similar arnt 


Programs for new careers in human services for 
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essentially unselected hard-core unemployed.—Journal 
abstract. 

1251. Dengrove, Edward. (541 N, Edgemere Dr., W 
Allenhurst, N.J.) The hypnotist's subjective ex- 
periences during trance induction. Journal of the 
American Society of Psychosomatic Dentistry & Medicine, 
1970, Vol. 17(3), 75-81.—Describes the subjective 
experiences of a number of competent hypnotherapists 
during the process of induction and discusses their 
importance to both therapist and S.—M. V. Kline, 

1252. Dewdney, J. С. (U. New South Wales, School of 
Health Administration, Kensington, Australia) Prestige 
ratings of hospital personnel. Hospital & Health Care, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 1(10), 8-9.—63 students of hospital 
administration, including 18 medical graduates, each 
ranked 20 hospital personnel groups according to 
prestige, using the method of extremes, Overall there was 
close agreement between the medical and nonmedical 
participant groups. Among the medically qualified group 
there was least agreement upon the ve of honorary 
medical officers (general practitioners), hospital engi- 
neers, and members of hospital management ea 
nonmedical participants agreed least on rankings of 
catering officers, medical social workers, radiographers, 
and theatre sisters.—-Author abstract, 

1253. Griver, Jeanette A. & Robinson, Мии B. 
(Compsych Systems, Inc, Santa Monica, Calif.) 
Multimedia strategies for improving the effective- 
ness of managerial staff meetings. Human Factors, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 11-16.—Describes a communi- 
cation training program designed to reduce nonpro- 
ductive time and increase the level of individual 
participation. durin, managerial staff meetings. The 
program was applied to à group of 20 staff members of a 
152-bed hospital and was evaluated over a 2-yr period. 
After a preliminary communication analysis, multimedia 
feedback techniques were employed to reduce individual 
communication errors. Performance analyses, audio- and 
video-tape recordings and pla back were techniques 
employed. Results showing a 465; average time decrease 
in staff meetings and a 100% increase in individual 
participation during meetings are being maintained in 
the 3rd yr. of study. Journal abstract. 

1254. Israël, P. Psychanalystes—institutions— 
psychiatrie—variations. [Psychoanalysts—institutions 
— psychiatry — variations.] Interprétation, 1970an), 
Vol 4(1-2) 91-107.—Examines the relationship 
between practicing psychoanalysis and mental 
institutions, and the problems that these institutions 
(psychiatric in particular) present to psychoanalysts who 
wish to be accepted by them. The manner in which 

ychoanalysts have come to question their place and 
epum in their profession is explained. It is argued that, 
in the psychiatric institution, the psychoanalyst is 
challenged by both the psychotic element which lends 
itself to theory but not to practice, and the social element 
which accentuates the effects of intraps chic repression. 
If he tries to deal with both, he and the institution 
become entangled in contradictions. He must assume the 
role of mediator between both. Only then can he 
improve the already deteriorating relationship between 
attendants and patients, as well as himself and the 
institution. His own position would be that of psy- 
choanalytical advisor for the nonanalyst, a role similar to 
that in the analytical psychodrama.—S. Maze. j 

1255. Kemp, David E. (U. Oklahoma, Medical 
Center) Normative data for the AB Scale. Journal of 
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Clinical Psychology, 197\(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 114-115.—A 
23-item version of the AB Scale, a predictor of therapist 
effectiveness, was administered to 10 samples of male Ss. 
Normative data are ma Results indicate that the 
AB Scale is fairly stable across different populations and 
that scores are more symmetrical in the samples with 
greater professional training. 3 of the versions of the AB 
Scale are mentioned as worth considering, and when the 
AB Scale is used, researchers should consult those 
studies which report normative data for those versions 
utilized.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1256. Krebs, Richard. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) 
Staff resistance to mental health workers as psy- 
chotherapists. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 28-29.—The staff at a department 
of psychiatry was reluctant to accept as psychotherapists 
a group of 8 mature housewives trained under a grant 
from the Maryland Department of Health and Mental 
Hygiene. The 36-mo course was established to train the 
women to function in a wide range of helping roles 
rather than only as psychotherapists. A questionnaire 
given to 6 randomly chosen senior professional staff 
members asked for opinions on 25 tasks and included a 
final question of whether the trainees should be paid for 
their services. The responses suggested that the women 
would experience a great deal of frustration in their wish 
to become psychotherapists. 7 mo. after the Ist ratin 
was made the 6 staff members were queried again, ied 
staff resistance was found to have lessened markedly. 
Factors contributing to staff members’ changed percep- 
tion of trainees' ability and usefulness included com- 
munity pressure on a relatively small staff to provide 
psychotherapy, and staff contact with the trainees. The 1 
staff member who did not view the trainees more 

sitively after 7 mo. had had little contact with them. 

е attitude of the women themselves also changed, as 
they began to see themselves as competent psycho- 
b and not as 2nd-rate staff members.—R. Sivley. 

ү Dorothea С. & Cline, Nora Е. (U. 
North Carolina) The public health nurse as a mental 
health resource. Southern Anthropological Society Pro- 
ceedings, 1968, No. 1, 36-46.—Reports findings from 
questionnaires completed by 106 public health nurses, 
who furnished data about themselves, about 5 random! 
selected patients from their caseloads, and about their 
caseloads in general. The long-range goal of the study 
was to devise inservice mental health training programs 
for public health nurses on the basis of the findings. 
258. Lyons, Thomas F. (U. Michigan, Medical 


School) Role clarity, need tor clarity, satisfaction, 


tension, and withdrawal. Organizational Behavior & 
Human Performance, 


” , ce, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 99-110.—In a 
mailed-questionnaire study of 156 staff registered nurses, 
perceived role clarity was related negatively to voluntary 
turnover, propensity to leave, and job tension, and 
positively to work satisfaction. The correlations of role 
clarity with voluntary turnover, propensity to leave, and 
work satisfaction were nonsignificant for Ss classified as 
low on a need-for-clarity index; the correlations were 
significantly higher for Ss with a high need for Clarity. 
The correlations between role Clarity and job tension 
were significant for both subgroups. The concepts of role 
clarity, the rigidity of role specifications, and the 
conditions of role specificity, as opposed to the processes 
of role specification, are discussed Tegarding organiza- 
tional theory and change. (41 ref.) Journal abstract. 

1259. Phillips, Clinton E. (American Inst. of Family 
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Relations, Los Angeles, Calif.) A study of ma " 
counselor's MMPI profiles. Journal of Marriage & 
Family, 1970(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 119-130.—Analyzed the | 
MMPI profiles of 149 male marriage counselors for 
mean scales, standard deviations, variances, and for hig | 
and low point characteristics. Of these, 139 were judi 
as to ability to perform as marriage counselors: diffe | 
ences in profiles were found. It was also hypothesized 
that there would be manifest differences in the MMPI | 
profile characteristics of Ss from the Protestant ministry | 
and those from other professions. The hypothesis way 
upheld. Symbolic interaction theory is the framework | 
within which this research was done. A review of | 
literature, a discussion of theory, and this research | 
suggest that this type of study should be helpful Û 
marriage counseling training centers in their selection о 
persons for training. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1260. Rockland, Lawrence H. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Psychiatric consultation to the | 
clergy: A report on a group experience. Pastori: 
Psychology, 1970(Jan), Vol. 21(200), 51-53.—Since they 
majority of people bring their emotional problems wi 
their minister or family doctor, psychiatrists can perform | 
an important function by helping these caretakers deal] 
more effectively with the people who consult them—@ 
Strunk. 4 

1261. Silverstone, Stanley J. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) On the mystique of 
training analysis. Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 
57(2), 283-284.— The chief purpose of training апау 8 | 
the personal validation by the student analyst of the 
existence of the unconscious in himself. The studeni 
analyst needs to suffer this narcissistic wound before he 
can know the nature of such a process in others. “Ititi 
suggested that while psychoanalysts who have undergone 
personal psychoanalysis are probably no healthier " 
nonanalytic psychotherapists, they will possess ы | 
rational doubts about those things they find he | 
defending most strongly, and thus they do ur ң 
account an aspect of self-deception which is aval 
only through direct personal experience. —D. " 

1262. Wilson, Marguerite. (U. California, School i 
Social Welfare, Berkeley) Strategies of teaching ў 
corrections. Social Casework, 1970(Dec), Vol. 5 CF 
618-624.—4 conflict areas were identified by faculty s 
social work students in correctional field placement 
students were given a questionnaire designed to meaty 
their conflict between responsibility to a. сеш ds 
responsibility to others and society. 16 teaching of 
are Ыл. эме: to help students resolve conflict situa 
—M. Linn. 


1263. Woodbury, Michel. L'engagement social d 
Psychanalyste. [Social commitment of the UA the 
alyst.] Interprétation, 1969(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 57-83-—-Ш g | 
light of the recent phenomenon of community Wes 
of psychiatric activity, explores the psychiatrist] @ 
choanalyst’s role in the new psychiatry, including 
increasing the number of his didactic analyse c. 
multiply as quickly as possible the number of phys i 
Possessing psychoanalytical training; (b) апау 
many as possible of the members of disciplines CH” i) 
in contact with populations at risk (physicians “ос 
Workers, nurses, educators, parole officers, etc: va 
crisis intervention. Factors of the social revolute 
the 20th century, including changes in the role of ration 
and change in family structure are discussed in ration 
to their effect of disharmony between the genera! 
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The middle class younger generation, having internalized 
a family environment in which a “panarchate” replaced 
the patriarchy, demonstrate for a dehierarchization of 
other social institutions. “Intellectual racism,” another 
target of the young, is viewed from the standpoints of 
psychoanalysis and structuralism. Finally, the role of our 
language is examined with its structure of comparatives, 
in the “either-or” system in education and other 
institutions, together with the role of the socially 
committed psychoanalyst in his involvement with these 
social institutions. (16 ref.)—T. N. Webster. 
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1264. . Table ronde: Psychanalyse et 
psychanalystes: Perception de la psychanalyse et 
des psychanalystes par un groupe d’intellectuels, 
d’artistes et de militants sociaux de Montréal. 
[Round table discussion: Psychoanalysis and psycho- 
analysts: Perception of psychoanalysis and psychoan- 
alysts by a group of Montreal intellectuals, artists, and 
social militants.] Interprétation, 1969(Jul), Vol. 3(3), 
7-36.—Discusses undirected interviews of 23 persons, 
prefaced by the question: *What do you think of 
psychoanalysis?” Comments by Ss indicate that psy- 
choanalysis as a concept is meaningful in their lives, part 
of modern intellectual knowledge, furnishing landmarks 
in the same sense as Christianity and Marxism. Freudism 
and Marxism are viewed as competing systems of 
interpretation. Concerning psychoanalytic ideas, Ss 
expressed some sympathy, but much less toward psy- 
choanalysts as a social group. Criticisms included: (a) 
psychoanalysis is a means of assuring social conformity, 
adjusting the individual to the status quo; (b) certain 
psychoanalysts, psychiatrists, and psychologists tend to. 
reduce manifestations of social militancy to a phenom- 
enon of individual pathology, and are therefore viewed 
as a group favoring social conservatism; (c) because of 
its high cost, psychoanalytic therapy is reserved for a 
privileged class; (d) the psychoanalyst’s abilities might 
better be used in experiments accessible to more people; 
(e) to the degree Ss saw psychoanalysis as an undertaking 
of the highest cerebral order, they were ready to consider 
it for themselves or to recommend it for others, but (f) to 
the degree Ss saw the treatment as an affective and 
interpersonal adventure, they tended to be apprehen- 
Sive.—T. N. Webster. 

. Ancona, Leonardo. (Catholic U., Faculty of 
Medicine, Rome, Italy) Le virement de la dynamique 
autoplastique à la dynamique alloplastique. [The 
turning of an autoplactic dynamism into an alloplastic 
dynamism.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
23(4-5), 208-214.— Discusses the influence of psycho- 
analytic therapy on the moral life of the patient. It is 
believed that progress obtained via psychoanalysis does 
Not necessarily coincide with moral progress. It is 
Suggested that “actuality testing” be substituted for 
“reality testing” so that moral progress will reach the 
LAS level at the same time as therapeutic progress.—R. 
. Smith. 

1266. Beutler, Larry E. (U. Nebraska) Predicting 
outcomes of psychotherapy on the basis of social 
judgment theory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2272-2273. 

1267. Bigras, Julien, Le monstre maternel, un 
monstre muet. [The maternal monster, a mute monster.] 
Interprétation, 1970(Oct), Vol. 4(4), 51-104.— Describes 
the case of a maternal monster dwelling in the imagi- 
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nation of a 6-yr-old boy and his mother, causing such 
fear that both Ss were paralyzed with terror: the boy 
unable to attend school, and the mother forced by fear to 
stay in her mothers home, which she thoroughly 
disliked. During psychoanalysis of both (by the same 
analyst), the following hypothesis emerged: "the boy and 
his mother absolutely need to invent imaginary monsters 
(representative and identifiable); the imagination of the 
mother had been transmitted to her child." Regarding 
fears experienced by the mother (of dark, empty places 
in which noises, animals, witches, etc., could be imag- 
ined) the analyst discusses his own childhood memories 
of similar fears which stimulated his curiosity, and 
evoked the desire to help. The boy is seen as wishing to 
return to the womb. The void of the womb is thought to 
underlie the structure of the fantasies, the apperception 
of which the mind cannot tolerate without faintness. So 
monsters are invented to fill the void.—7. N. Webster. 

1268. Bi Julien. L'identification des objets et 
l'identification au pére-idéal. [Identification of objects 
and identification with the father-ideal.] Interprétation, 
1968(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 5-20.— Describes the dreams of a 
patient who decided to arrange her thoughts during 
psychoanalysis, giving a precise meaning to fantastic 
objects which free association had rendered especially 
invested, and identifying her thoughts and objects of 
desire. During a sequence of dreams, the patient's 
preoccupation with identifying objects did not seem 
evident; in this sequence the mechanism of displace- 
ment, involving the interchangeability of “container- 
contained,” was operative in a compulsion of repetition 
in dreams of a single childhood scene, a prototype 
modified in material but not in form. In subsequent 
dreams, manifestly г abner ea a desire to identify 
objects, the patient, identifying with the analyst, her 
younger brother, and her father, refused the analyst's 
desire for free association. In identifying objects, the 
patient identified with her father-ideal, appropriating his 
ability to transform raw material into a functional 
container. In this case, involving the patient's desire to 
seduce her father, or be seduced by him, only the 
father-ideal (in the patient's childhood) possessed the 
ability to identify objects (as did the analyst in the 
analytical situation). The patient therefore arrogated an 
ability which, during her childhood, was possessed only 
by her father.—7. N. Webster, — Н { 

1269. Caprini, G., et al. (Chiarenzi Zevio Hosp., 
Verona, Italy) L'utilizzazione del diazepam in 
associazione alla succinil-colina nell'elletroshock. 
[Diazepam associated with succynilcholine in electro- 
shock therapy.] Rivista di Neurobiologia, 1968(Арг), Vol. 
14(2), 300-302.—ECT is still used as a cure in psychiatry, 
especially since barbiturates and succynilcholine have 
eliminated the danger of muscular-skeletal lesions and 
cardiac and respiratory но In 450 sittings 
diazepam substituted for the arbiturates. It was found 
that when used along with succynilcholine, diazepam 
offers the following advantages: (a) elimination , of 
barbiturates and the consequent dangers of depression 
and of laryngic spasm; (b) reduction of the dosage of 
succynilcholine; (c) possibility to immediately verify the 
electroconvulsion arrival; (d) absence of unpleasant 
memories even when one does not succeed in obtaining 
the electroconvulsion; (e) rare agitation of the patient 
upon awakening; and (f) less resistance on the part of the 
patient to accept ECT.—AÀ. M. Farfaglia. — 

1270. Caruso, Igor A. (U. Salzburg, Austria) Psych- 
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analyse et le. [Psychoanalysis and i 1 
Bulletin de Psyc ie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(4-5), 2 


220.— Discusses the historical and philosophical aspects 
of ychoanalysis as related to the therapy of 
parchopathelogeal behavior. Topics such as choa- 
nalysis as a “latent sociology” and as the practice of an 
art are also discussed.—R. E. Smith. 

1271. Cordner, George M. (U 
ical School) The role of i 
apy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-В), 2276. 

1272. De Martis, Dario & Petrella, Fausto. 

di individuale nel border- 


line. [Experiences of individual psychotherapy in bor- 
derline subjects.) Rivista di Psichiatria, 19 ep) Vol. 
4(5), 350-357, — Studied an approach to the problem of 
borderline which would integrate clinical and psycho- 
dynamic possibilities. The problem of borderline is seen 
asa oo о — of e cgo and x^ use a 
nebulous ego, Metapsychological co ts of the - 
derline are summarized. The life style of these Ss is a 
type of pseudoreality infiltrated with feelings of de- 
ponen and an almost hallucinatory style of 

rning; this is illustrated by the description of a clinical 
case of a 24-yr-old S. Technical aspects are considered 
with Schmideberg's contribution emphasized: traditional 
psychoanalytical treatment motes regressive move- 
ment as indicated by the касы ego. An active 
and selective, directive and finalized ару centered on 
the ego and on reality is the most beneficial.—A. M. 
rons 2 те Ditficolta 

1273. Di Mizio, Michele. 4 

al borderline 


psichiatrica. [Difficulties of the psychothera 
approach in borderline inpatients in a Paye iatric 
hospital] Rivista di Psichiatria, 1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 
368-372.— The psychotherapeutic approach is indispen- 
sable in the treatment of a borderline S. Certain factors 
make this type of treatment difficult. The doctor's Ist 
concern is to establish if the S is really psychotic. The 
borderline S causes uncertainties in the doctor, so ECT is 
used if the S is considered psychotic, or drug therapy if 
the S is considered neurotic. After the S has 
exposed to this, any possibility of another approach is 
compromised. In a psychiatric hospital the problem is 
increased by the lack of doctors who have had psycho- 
therapeutic training and by the many interrogations at 
bedside. A case of a 20 yr. old in a psychiatric hospital 
illustrates the deficiency of the methods used in such 
hospitals. In a 9-mo follow up the S verbalized her 
resentment toward her doctors, the hospital, and her 
therapy and treatment. It is concluded that even a doctor 
with a background in psychoanalysis meets with 
difficulties in such a surrounding, for he must submit to 
the hospital policy.—4. M. Farfaglia. 

1274. Diamond, Michael 1, (Pennsylvania State U.) A 
comparison of three content analytic to 
verbal behavior in the 


ysi 

initial psychiatric interview. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2301-2302. 

1275. Dudek, S. Z. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Effects of different types of therapy on the person- 
ality as a whole. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1970(May), Vol. 150(5), 329-345.—Compares psycho- 
analytic, medical (drugs, electroconvulsive), and main- 
tenance therapies by means of pre- and posttherapy 
Rorschachs to evaluate direction of therapeutic change. 
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The major premise that each therapeutic approach 
results in different long-term effects on the personality as 
a whole, i tive of diagnostic label, was 
Psychoanalytically oriented therapies, with 26 16-45 yp, 
old Ss, resulted in a liberation of fantasy and libido and 
greater awareness. Medical therapies, with 33 14-53 yr. 
old Ss, resulted in better reality contact but with greater 
rsonality constriction, Maintenance therapies, with 9 
S who were retested 5—18 yr. after initial testing, resulted 
in no basic personality change in both neurotic and 
schizophrenic Ss.—Journal abstract. 
1276. John S. (Columbia U.) The thera- 
tic quali of professional and nonprofessional 
. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197000), 
Vol, 31(4-B), 2277. 
1277. Eckardt, Marianne H. Prespectivas 
terapéuticas. [Therapeutic perspectives.) Revista de 
Psicoanálisis, Psiquiatría y Psicologia, 196% May), No. 12, 
35-45.—Presents an address from the Third Interna 
tional Forum of Psychoanalysis held in Mexico in 
August, 1969. Psychoanalytic theory is discussed, noting 
that theory may have a negative effect on therapy by 
imposing rigidity. The benefits to be gained from the 
patient-therapist relation are stressed. It is considered 
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important to reestablish in the patient the feeling of | 


being a vital, living organism. The importance of 1 
therapist's dialogue and his role in directing the patients 
feelings is noted. Sleep and dreams are considered very 
important in therapy. The therapist is also urged 10 
encourage a patient to express his feelings 
metaphorically.—P. Hertzberg. 

1278. Milton P. (5 Riverside B New York, 
N.Y.) The role of body experience in y. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 181-1966 
cusses the concepts of various authors concerning boty 
awareness. In behavior one acts with his body as bs 
with his personality. The body image is fundamen 
all experience, and is as resistant to change as M 
psychological self-attitude. The defensive maneuve 
the body directly parallel the resistance mechani | 
operating in the realm of the mind. Awareness ү 
physical being may help open an individual up P 
psychological self-attitudes. “Therapists should ке 
nize the importance of body awareness in the same E 
in which they are...attuned to unconscious mei 
processes." Various experiences with patients are 
scribed. (22 ref.)—D. Prager. jel. (U 

1279. Fancher, Raymond E. & Gutkin, Danie’. ру, 
Rochester) Attitudes toward science, insight чер 
and behavior therapy. Journal of Clinical Psycholog 
1971(Јап), Vol. 27(1), 153-155.—Assessed Der 
toward 2 kinds of pa therapy and 2 kinds of : rapi 
therapy using 145 college students. The insight the 
were preferred but the behavior therapies were v! веі 
being more scientific. Highly similar results em Wis 
from males, females, natural science majors. dodi 
science majors, and humanities majors. It is сопа 
that the behavior therapist starts out at a disadvan 1 
relative to the insight therapist with respect ij 
attitude he is met with by the general public.— 
Kronenberger. À 

1280. Girres, Albert. (U. Munich, Psychological Ins 
W. Germany) Psychoanalyse und VerhaltensthersPr 
(освоена. and behavior therapy.] Prax рд 
Psychotherapie, 1969(Aug), Vol. 14(4), ae! oh 
ports on the “Scientific Monastery” of Munich, peri 
Psychoanalysts and behavior therapeutists СОО] 
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peacefully. The latter believe that psychoanalysis and 
psychotherapy, based on depth psychology, have found a 
successful competitor in behavior therapy. Theoretical 
and practical reasons for this are presented. The basic 
principles of behavior therapy are less speculative and 
more empirically and experimentally established than 
those of its “competitors.” Its treatment periods are 
shorter and less expensive, with large quotas of success. 
Of course, the methods used in behavior therapy are not 
truly competitive to psychoanalysis. Instead they sup- 
plement and simplify the existing therapeutic instru- 
mentality, especially in treating large numbers of 
atients, e.g., in treating neurotic children in policlinical 
institutions. An attempt is being made for a synthesis 
between psychoanalysis and behavior therapy, to be 
called “psychoanalytic behavior therapy.”—P. von Toal. 

1281. Grold, L. J. (Westwood Hosp., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Problems of confidentiality in treating ado- 
lescents. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), 
Vol. 19(8), 246-247.—Suggests that a redefinition of 
confidentiality is needed in regard to hospitalized 
adolescents since effective treatment “neccessitates 
maximal intrastaff communication.” The advisability of 
sharing information concerning patients with their 
families or with clinical and nonclinical staff is discussed. 
In a review of occasions when hospital psychiatrists had 
broken the rule of confidentiality, it was found that this 
usually occurred when the psychiatrist's own anxiety was 
high or when he felt he might be criticized later for 
withholding information. It is stressed that any planned 
breach in confidence must be carefully evaluated. “Only 
thus can the doctor minimize the influence of his own 
personal biases . .. " and consider what course of action 
is the best for his patient.—B. A. Burkard. 

1282. Halper, Ira S. (Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) The counterpoint of racial and oedipal 
themes in the psychotherapy of a Negro patient. 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 169-180.—Dis- 
cusses racial and Oedipal themes in the psychotherapy of 
a Negro theological student. The patient's Uncle Tom 
facade and clown-like appearance concealed aggressive, 
competitive strivings. The meaning of color to the Negro 
is reviewed, and the connection between sexual and 
racial problems in the relationship between Negroes and 
whites is explored. Difficulties in the treatment of Negro 
patients by white therapists is also discussed. The "Negro 
problem" was used in part as a resistance in this case: 
however, the racial difference between patient and 
therapist was not a major obstacle in therapy. Reasons 
for this phenomenon are suggested. Comments are made 
relating the patient's choice of a career to some aspects 
of the clown figure. (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1283. Heigl, Franz. Del pensamiento estructural en 
el psicoanálisis. [On structural thoughts in psychoa- 
nalysis.] Revista de Psicoandlisis, Psiquiatría y Psicología, 
1969(May), No. 12, 61—71.—Discusses psychoanalysis as 
a method of thinking and as a theory of human behavior, 
elaborating established theories from diverse schools. 
The concept of structure is discussed from тапу 
viewpoints, e.g. topographical, dynamic, genetic, an 
adaptive, noting that all behavior is an expression of 
structure. Structured thought, i.e., thought in the hypo- 
thetical-deductive system of psychoanalytic theory, 15 
considered in relation to the above viewpoints, as well as 
Organismic or integrative thought. The concept of 
multiple determination (all behavior has many phases 
and aspects) is considered unique to psychiatry. Struc- 
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tural thought is considered to permit the formulation of 
judgments, conclusions, and predictions relative to the 
individual, but not to influence temperament, sex, and 
social capacity.—P. Hertzberg. 

1284. Schultz, J. H. Gedächtnis des Organischen 
u. Psychotherapie. [Organic memory and memory in 
psychotherapy.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1969(Aug), 
Vol. 14(4), 157-167.— Discusses injections of animals 
with brain extract of reflex-influenced animals. Ungal 
showed in 1965 that brain extracts of conditioned rats 
changed the reflexes of mice, creating a "code" for 
nervous cells. Findings were applied to human reactions 
and the phenomena are discussed, which are important 
in psychotherapy: remembering, learning, habit forming, 
extinguishing, exercising, and schooling. Habit forming, 
in the meaning of “hardening,” leads into the compre- 
hensive problem of forgetting. Normally human memory 
often refuses to forget certain motives. The behavior 
therapy endeavors to interrupt undersirable courses of 
reactions, to "extinguish" them, as producing aversion to 
alcohol in heavy drinkers by emetin injections and 
antabus shock, which have proven to be more effective 
than treatments by hypnosis and suggestion. Steady 
exercise and schooling are recommended as habit 
forming.—P. von Toal. 

1285. Johnson, Sarah A. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) A comparison of mother versus child groups 
and traditional versus behavior modification pro- 
cedures in the "treatment" of disobedient children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 2989. 

1286. Mathieu, Pierre. Identification et symbolisa- 
tion. [Identification and symbolization.] Interprétation, 
1968(Jul), Vol. 2(3), 31-34.— Criticizes J. Bigras’ (see PA, 
Vol. 45:155џе 6) report: "Identification of objects and 
identification with the father-ideal” (concerning a 
patient in whom a childhood sex play, discovered by her 
mother, had deeply marked and modified her “libidinal 
economy”; overneat and perfectionistic since the early 
experience, her ambivalence toward her mother had 
deprived her of recourse to identification with her father) 
in which a series of dreams related to the mother-child 
experience involved an alternance of “container-contained” 
(displacement). Contrary to Bigras, the “container- 
contained” pair is considered the exhibition of a desire to 
be contained by another desire (the patient's “identi- 
fication with the father-ideal was in reality no more than 
symbolic fantasy material serving to reunite her with her 
mother.")—7. N. Webster. › 

1287. Nagera, Humberto & Colonna, Alice. (U. 
Michigan, Children's Psychiatric Hosp.) Freud's theory 
of conflicts. Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 
224-244.— Describes the research being conducted over 
the last 6 yr. by the Concept Research Group at the 
Hampstead Child Therapy Clinic, “relating to the study 
of a large number of preselected basic psychoanalytic 
concepts as postulated and developed by Freud.” The 
aim of the research is to place Freud’s writings in proper 
context, e.g, noting the historical influences leading to a 
particular statement. A proper understanding of the 
hierarchy of psychoanalytic propositions 1s also empha- 
sized. The research described in this paper applies these 
methods to the mental forces that can engage themselves 
in conflicts in the person. (37 ref.)—D. Prager. 

1288. Radin, Sherwin S. (University Bldg., Syracuse, 
N.Y.) The effects of a “primal horde” experience in 
adolescence. Adolescence, 1970(Win), Vol. 5(20), 397— 
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406.—Presents a case study of a 30-yr-old male in which 
an adolescent group murder of a hated male teacher 
became psychodynamically important. The relevance of 
this experience in the man’s psychoanalysis is discussed. 
—A. B. Warren. 

1289. Rioch, Margaret J. (Washington School of 
Psychiatry, D.C.) Should psychotherapists do ther- 
apy? Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1970(Sum), 
Vol. 3(1), 61—64.—Suggests that the medical model upon 
which therapy is based is inadequate. Definitionally, 
therapy exists when a patient seeks the help of an expert 
for the treatment of a disease. In psychotherapy, 
however, the expert cannot help the patient until the 
patient ceases to be passive and obedient and becomes 
an active participant. The model for this kind of activity 
is an educational 1, which may consist of Socratic 
teaching or behavior therapy. It is considered that 
whatever the therapy, the word itself is misleading and 
has resulted in the 2nd-rate position of psychologists and 
other nonmedical therapists. The awe that society and 
individuals have for the medical profession is described 
as a possible hindrance to the activity. Other terms for 
“psychotherapist” and "patient" are suggested, e.g. 
psychological counselor and client, which may clarify the 
Issues and the antagonism between the medical and 
nonmedical professions. It is concluded that “when 
treatment [e.g., medication and hospitalization] is needed 
it should be the province of the medical profession. 
Psychologists would hold a more self-respecting and 
more consistent position if they undertook the job of 
education in the area of interpersonal living rather than 
the treatment of an illness."—S. Knapp. 

1290. Rustin, Stanley L. (York Coll, City U. New 
York) Therapist authenticity in group and individual 
psychotherapy with college students. Journal of 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1970(Sum), Vol. 3(1), 45- 
50.—Describes the humanistic approach to therapy. An 
experience with a group of 8 undergraduates using 
therapist honesty is presented. Although no pre- and 
posttherapy testing had been done, a comparison of the 
GPAs for 4 treatment groups receiving various amounts 
of group and/or individual counseling was made. Results 
Suggest "that involvement in group and individual 
counseling, besides providing an important growth 
experience for the students and the counselor, apparently 

' enabled the students to function more effectively and, 
for the period they were in counseling, improve their 
academic performance." An analogy is drawn between 
the role of the zaddik in the Hasidic Jewish community 
and the role of the therapist.—S. Knapp. 

1291. Schwartz, Edith. (382 Central Park W., New 
York, N.Y.) A dream which restructured an impor- 
tant memory. Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 
259-262.—Descri es therapy sessions with a 24-yr-old 
man and a particular dream which restructured a critical 
event in his life. The event had been an expression of 
rage that had necessitated elaborate defenses to prevent 
aggression and self-expression. The dream illustrated the 
patient's increased ego strength (a) in his work and social 
life, (b) in reduced castration fears about entering a 
woman, and (c) in the analytic situation. The dream also 
indicated a change of direction from passivity to activity 
which continued for many months of psychoanalytic 
treatment—D. Prager. 

1292. Seidenberg, Robert. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Noli me tangere! 
Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 196-202.—Dis- 
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cusses a common form of mutiny in mi 
withdrawal of 1 partner from another. Wheth 
male or the female who withdraws from the ш 
is generally unrecognized deep-seated antago: 
vulsion, or fear that must be eliminated if the 
to continue. Over the generations “noli me ta e 
been the idiom of alienation. 2 illustrative case 
are included.—D. Prager. 

1293. Thomas, John К. (U. Rochester) TI 
tion of therapeutic conditions by hospital 
chiatric patients. Dissertation Abstracts Intern 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2292. 

1294. Verny, Thomas R. (290 St. Claire 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Analysis of attritio 
in a psychiatric outpatient clinic. Psychiat 
terly, 1970(Jan), Vol. 44(1), 37-48.— Patients | 
traverse 6 distinct stages if they are going 
psychotherapy in a psychiatric outpatient clinic. 
patients who Ist called the clinic for psychiat 
only 63 actually received more than 7 
psychotherapy. No clear-cut profile emerges 
patient who is likely to complete his evaluatioi 
a good psychotherapy prospect—D. Prager. 

1295. Weckowicz, T. E., Yonge, K. A., Crople 
& Muir, W. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
therapy predictors in depression: A mul 
approach. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1911! 
27(1), 3-29.—170 clinically depressed рай 
assessed by the Beck Inventory of Depressio! 
administered a number of tests. A correlational é 
of the data was carried out with 20 Ist-order 
2nd-order factors emerging; 7 significant Са 
correlations were found. Basic dimensions am 
of depression were noted. A 2nd part of the s 
with finding predictors of the outcome of ће 
findings indicate those Ss which responded best 
psychotherapy, or drugs. The possibility of co 
a short battery of relatively objective tests for Чер! 
is suggested. This battery would consist ОЁ: G 
noxious stimulus, the amount of alienation, р! 
absence of previous admissions, sex of the раш 
with the guilt, self-hate, crying spells, fatigue, am 
libido measures on the Beck self-administered 
of Depression—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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1296. Alby, Jean M. Quelques réflexions § 
frustration dans la cure analytique. [Some rem? 
frustration in analytical treatment] Znterpt 
1970(Oct), Vol. 4(4), 31-55.—Defines the role 0 
tration in psychoanalytic therapy, as seem 
(abstinence rule), and later by adherents of mo 
technics, e.g, Ferenczi. "The frustration! 
transference sequence is the foundation of the. 
situation. Frustration is, for most analysts, an 
determining the development of transference v 
become ‘the strongest resistance,’ while it should 
considered as the very agent of the therapeuti 
and success.” The patient must maintain 4 
between impulsive frustration and the pleasure 
finds in counterinvestments. The analyst's acti 
as narrowly limited at times: too much frustrate 
patient may cause discontinuance; however, 
gratification may hinder the analytical pF 
ref.)—T. N. Webster. 

1297. Allen, Arnold. (Cincinnati General НОЗ 
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The fee as a therapeutic tool. Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 
1971(Jan), Vol. 40(1), 132-140.—As an avenue for the 
expression of selective firmness and selective per- 
missiveness in psychotherapy, discusses the handling of 
the payment or nonpayment of the fee. Some clinicul 
vignettes are described to illustrate either firmness or 
permissiveness in fee handling, based on dynamic and 
genetic considerations, as being constructive to the 
atient's progress in therapy. The interaction on this 
level can play an important part in terms of defining and 
affirming reality, providing structure, strengthening the 
ego and superego, or in helping the patient to achieve а 
greater degree of flexibility, using the therapist as a 
model for identification. When the charges and fee are 
not considered in terms of the total therapeutic inter- 
action, a valuable therapeutic tool is being overlooked. 
—Journal summary. 

1298. Barande, Robert. A la recherche du 
processus analytique. [In search of the analytical 
process.] Interprétation, 1968(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 5-45. 
—Discusses pitfalls awaiting the psychoanalyst who 
attempts to communicate his experience in the analytical 
process (including an attempt to approach the process by 
scientific means). | difficulty presented is “ speaking in 
the 3rd person of an adventure in which he participated 
simultaneously in the Ist and 2nd person, and in which, 
furthermore, the efficacy of the ‘workings’ came into 
play in the infraverbal, the unsaid, the non-formulated of 
the relationship.” Having chosen an Ee pg to his 
discourse, the analyst then finds himself in a position 
analogous to that of an artist attempting to criticize 
own work, in addition to being confronted by seemingly 
innocent countertransference intrusions. Among others, 
further pitfalls include: (a) “the risk of infiltration of his 
metapsychological thought by the rational mental 
categories of the manifest discourse"; and (b) "as- 


signment of a therapeutic purpose to the analysis and 
assimilation of the Mie rocess by the healing 
rpose о 


process, or implicit acceptance of the didactic pu 
the RAR by the known affiliation of the psycho- 
analyst with a professional institution with consequent 
collusion of the analytical and training processes. —T. 
. Webster. А 
1299, Brockbank, Reed. (2299 Post St., San Francisco, 
Calif.) On the analyst's silence in psychoanalysis: A 
synthesis of intrapsychic content and interpersonal 
manifestations. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 
1970, Vol. 51(4), 457-464,—When a patient is silent 
during analysis he may be resistant (Freud), anal erotic 
(Ferenczi), showing a defensive ego operation (Anna 
Freud), or showing the result of the analyst's counter- 
transference (Zeligs). When the analyst is silent hé may 
be using “а potent tool,” establishing a unique situation, 
encouraging unconscious fantasies ог ^. 
seen as doing interpretation by the patient, or be ns 
to be suggestive of what he desires from the patient. The 
idea of analysts’ silence acting as an و‎ 
interpretation or engendering countersilence ne 


— should be stressed: me New. York 
300. Friel, Theodore W. ‘s of relevant 
Buffalo) Selected factor anaiylic studies of 


Process variables of first psychotherapy 
Эіенайоп “Abstracts International, \970{(Oct), Vol. 
-B), 2280. 
1301. Lebovici, S. L’ dans la psych- 
(dam neq Interpréta- 


analyse, [Commitment in 
tion, foco ul) Vol. 3(3), 37- .—Defines the conditions 
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of commitment in both the clinical and didactic 
psychoanalytical situation with respect to patient and 
psychoanalyst. For the patient, psychoanalysis is a 
commitment to to reflect rather than act, to 
remember and elaborate, to comply with the basic rule of 
association of ideas; “commitment in psychoanalysis 
from a desire to be healed and vi ‚ or be healed 
while understanding, is conflictualizing from the start.” 
The analyst must strike a balance between the desire to 
heal and the desire to understand, Psychological 

lems inherent in the contradictory functions the 
hoanalyst in the psychoanalyücal situation stem 
rom desire to heal/understand vs. systematic abstention. 
Related difficulties of selection by schools of psycho- 
analysis of persons with the ni qualities and 
abilities assuring commitment are discussed, (15 ref.)—7. 

“ОО. баш, J. (435 Cordoba, Buenos Ai 
ў . ( oba, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) Modalidades de estructuración de la 
situación [Structural characteristics of the 
therapeutic situation.) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1970(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 240-243,—-De- 
scribes 3 different, but interrelated, “moments” of the 
therapeutic situation. In the Ist, the “possibility of 
therapy” situation, there is a hopeless malaise giving 
raise to a dependence situation; here catharsis is 
intimately related to an indicative word. In the 2nd 
moment there is a “common field of remeras 
where the word is hermeneutic and the raphical 
temporality is explored. In the last momoni dialogos 1 
—the medical word is mayeutic and the therapist 
the therapeutic 


structures a "kairological time" for 
ter.— English summary. 

Nat: Richard С, Binstock, William A. & 

ts Mental Health Center, 


303, ^ 
Scott, Dorothy. Massachuset 

ter, ) Subjective de- 
Psychotherapy Study Center, Boston 


terminants of 

p attitudes. Hospital & Community Psyc у, 
968(Dec), Vol. 19(12), 384-387. —Reports а study of 
influence of the screening therapist's attitudes on 
treatment outcome in 500 consecutive applications for 
treatment at an outpatient facility of a mental health 
center, Factors influencing the interviewer's decision to 
prescribe antid t medication after the 
consultation to a subsample of 100 patients diagnosed as 
having поп otic depressive reactions are empha- 
sized. 


Rafael R. (Tel-Hashomer Hosp., 
what he does. /nternational 
is, 1970, Vol 5104), 479- 
of иле; -7 4 
a ап! tative (wi 
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ру Б 
Psyci Review, 
107,—Reviewed recent re- 


Ex. 
search 


and otherapy, and, presented theoret- 

ical and jcal viewpoints. Some major re- 

search trends were under the following titles: 

(a) studies on the therapist's therapeutic variables; (b) 
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studies on the client’s therapeutic variables; (с) studies 
on the therapist-client variables in the relationship; and 
(d) research methodology and the hypotheses on the 
psychotherapeutic relationship and personality change. 
Self-rating inventories for therapist and client were 
constructed using 120 items. From these inventories, 3 
factors were extracted through factor analysis. „Using 
those inventories named “Experiencing Inventories,” 2 
studies were reported which concerned the character- 
istics of the therapeutic relationship at the initial 
interview. (4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1306. Tucker, Robin C. (Ohio U.) Psychotherapist 
ambiguity tolerance as related to process and 
change in psychotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts. In- 
ternational, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3012. 
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1307. Barron, Jules. Group psychotherapy: Evo- 
lution and process. Journal of Contemporary Psycho- 
therapy, 1970(Sum), Vol. 3(1), 27-30.—Describes the 
history of group therapy from the late 19th century until 
World War II and the resistance to it. With the large 
numbers of people needing therapy during that war, 
group therapy was adopted as a necessary expedient, and 
has since become widely used and acceptable. It is 
considered that the history of psychotherapy recapit- 
ulates the sociologic maturation of man from primitive to 
more social forms. “The therapy group may be regarded 
as a microcosm of society following similar processes of 
evolution." Individual therapy confirms the value of the 
individual in an age of mechanization, and group 
therapy confirms the value of the individual to the 
community and the value of the community to the 
individual. Group evolution, process, and history are 
combined under the term "onto-phylogenetic." 5 dif- 
ferent group arrangements are noted with varying 
numbers of therapists treating individuals, couples, and 
families.—S. Knapp. 

1308. Becker, Robert E., Harrow, Martin, & Astra- 
chan, Boris. (U. Connecticut, Medical School, 
Farmington) Leadership and content in group psy- 
Chotherapy. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1970(May), Vol. 150(5), 346-353.— Explored the effect of 
the psychotherapist on the content of group psycho- 
therapy meetings. Content variables including infor- 
mation, opinions, problem solutions, questions, answers, 
and comments on interaction were studied in a series of 
conventional, therapist-led group therapy meetings and 
parallel “unled” group sessions, without a therapist. Ss 
were 24 psychiatric inpatients. Ratings were obtained for 
108 4-min taped segments of group therapy meetings 
distributed according to a 2 X 3 X 3 factoral design. 
The 3 factors were: (a) led and unled sessions, (b) patient 
groups of 3 different therapists, and (c) segments from 
the beginning, middle, and end portions of group 
therapy meetings. Data support the hypothesis that 
conventional group meetings would have more discon- 
tinuity of discussion. Partial support is also provided for 
the hypothesis that (a) more task-oriented and less 
nontask-oriented material would be elicited in conven- 
tional group psychotherapy, and (b) there would be more 
questions and fewer answers or statements in the 
therapist-led session. Therapist-led group psychotherapy 
contained fewer nonpsychologically loaded questions 
and answers and fewer answers or statements of all 
types. 3 factors (transference, the focusing on group 
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process, and the leader as a model of behavior) are 
advanced to account for the impact of the therapist upon 
the group. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1309. Crary, William G. (U. Southern California, 
Medical School) Goals and techniques of transitory 
group therapy. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1968(Dec), Vol. 19(12), 389-391.—Describes transitory 
group therapy, an open-end form of brief psychotherapy 
in which the membership may fluctuate daily, as 
especially useful for admissions or observation wards or 
a crisis intervention clinic. The goals of such therapy and 
general principles for conducting the groups are outlined, 
Major advantages and disadvantages are also noted, 

1310. Creson, Dan L. & Blakeney, Patricia M. (U. 
Texas, Medical Branch, Galveston) Social structure in 
an adolescent milieu program: Implications for 
treatment. Adolescence, 1970(Win), Vol. 5(20), 407- 


a 


426.—Attempted “to determine how accurately the staff | 


perceives the structure and function of the adolescent 
group within the treatment’ program . . . [and to] explore 
the use the staff makes of such knowlegge...in 
formulating therapeutic plans." The group consisted of 
12 hospitalized boys studied over a 3-mo period.—A. B. 
Warren. 

1311. De Minicis, Carlo & Ranzato, Francesco P. ll 
borderline come elemento disgregatore di un 
gruppo di psicoterapia. [The borderline as the dis- 
rupting element in group psychotherapy.] Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 366-368.—1n group 


psychotherapy an element of disturbance could be tht | 


introduction of a new element, e.g., a borderline case 
which was mistaken for a neurotic. The borderline 8 is 
not capable of foreseeing the reactions to his behavior 
for he is insecure, full of vindications, anxieties, an 
hypersensitivity with insufficient development of objec- 
tive relations. Instances where borderlines disrupt a, 
therapy are given. The borderline must be treate te 
individual psychotherapy; in a group he can be at 
outside element who inspires or instigates a type 
collective mutiny.—A. M. Farfaglia. ; Gilde! 
1312. Gaburri, Eugenio & De Simone Gaburri, сн : 
borderline nella psicoterapia instituzionale. pr 
derline in institutional psychotherapy.] Rivista di E 
atria, 1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 357-362.—Instituted E 
psychotherapy for so called chronic psychiatric Ss. sii 
aggressive expression was permitted in the mel | 
which the S, through an analytical approach, cae 
express his own complaints and needs. It was ора. 
that the role of the borderline is precise: he is e 
but differently from the schizophrenic. There is а f ot his 
pretense in the borderline that his isolation is ргоо! Шеп 
own self-sufficiency. Paradoxically the зоор é 
reaches positions of leadership more frequently t i eff 
borderline. While the schizophrenic wavers be aves 
dependency and negativism, the borderline Wai 
between submission and mistrust. Although recep 
toward the therapist, he shows a frigidity towaf The 
institution and a refusal of its organization., the 
multipolar rapport and lateral transference perm cot 
borderline to release his hostility. The anxieties | : 
nected with the destructive impulses can be саш t not 
the group because it can be continually attacked 
destroyed.—4. M. Farfaglia. len № 
1313. Goldman, George D. & Brody, Hel iew ol 
(Adelphi U.) An analytic and a behavioristic Vf j 
an encounter weekend. Group Process, 1970(Sum ig 
3(1), 101-121.—Reviews impressions gained fro 
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encounter group experience, generalizing them to other 
such situations. It is concluded that (a) encounter groups 
appear to be rather ad hoc, without substantial points of 
contact with adequate and realistic therapeutic goals; 
and (b) they offer little in the way of substantive 
contribution to amelioration of personal problems.—A. 
Barclay. 

1314. Gross, Richard S. (U. South Carolina) The 
effects of structuring and therapist presence or 
absence on behavior in a group psychotherapy 
setting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2985. 

1315. Hartman, John J. (U. Michigan) The roje of 
ego state distress in the development of self- 
analytic groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2986-2987. 

1316. Heckel, Robert V., Holmes, George R., & 
Rosecrans, Clarence J. (U. South Carolina) A factor 
analytic study of process variables in group therapy. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
146-150.— Group psychotherapy was conducted 3 times 
a week using a total of 30 male Ss. An analysis of group 
responding was made and all responses grouped into 
categories. Intercorrelations of 11 process variables were 
obtained and presented. 6 factors were derived. Different 
factors emerged for different stages. "The identification 
of communalities of the behavior reported here appears 
to provide considerable information as to what behaviors 
are meaningfully linked between these 2 stages of group 
development."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1317. Hofstein, Saul. (Yeshiva U., Wurzweiler School 
of Social Work) Modalities in the treatment of family 
discord. Journal of Jewish Communal Service, 1970(Fal), 
Vol. 47(1), 20-29.— Social work has increasingly come to 
the realization that changes accomplished through 
individual therapy could add to family harmony only as 
those changes could be accepted by the family and 
integrated into its total functioning. 1 approach which 
acknowledges the centrality of the family as a whole is 
relationship counseling. The individuals involved are 
engaged separately in interrelated processes, with joint 
interviews at critical points. This approach is based on 
the recognition that certain relationships are key to the 
family functioning. Amother approach is conjoint 
therapy. The complex role of the worker meeting with 
the whole family is described. 1 of his main tasks is to 
facilitate communication and interaction. The family 
Must be viewed as an open system or process which 
maintains its stability through constant changes and 
Tenews its energy through its interchanges with the 
external world. Àn example of a family interview is 
Biven.—S. R. Diamond. 

1318. Levin, Raül E. & Rivelis de Paz, Lea. (G. Aráoz 
Alfaro Polyclinic, Psychopathology & Neurologic Ser- 
vice, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Aportes para una teoría 
de la técnica en psicoterapia grupal: Grupos de 
duración limitada de niños en edad de latencia. 
[Contributions to the theory of the technique for group 
Psychotherapy: Short-term groups for children in latency 
аве] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 265-268.—Proposes 2 modifi- 
Cations in short-term dynamic group therapy procedures 
With children in latency age: (a) the groups should be 
Constituted only by children of the same sex, and (b) 
interpretations should be made taking into account the 
ү: that regression is spontaneously limited by the теге 
act of the time limit, and that, conversely, a deep 
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regression should not be encouraged. Clinical examples 
are provided.—English summary. 

1319. Marrone, Robert L., Merksamer, Mary A., & 
Salzberg, Philip M. (Sacramento State Coll.) A short 
duration group treatment of smoking behavior by 
stimulus saturation. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 347-352.—2 saturation procedures 
of different lengths were administered to Ss who desired 
to quit smoking. Ss chain-smoked for either 20 hr. 
(Group E1) or 10 hr. (E2). Total abstinence was the main 
dependent measure. Both groups experienced relatively 
equal success on a short-term basis. Long-term absti- 
nence was noted for Group El only. 60% of the El Ss 
were not smoking 4 mo. after treatment.—A. Barclay. 

1320. Ondaraza Linares, Jaime. Alcuni fenomeni di 
gruppo nei pazienti borderline: Considerazioni 
preliminari. [Some group phenomena in borderline 
patients: Introductory considerations.] Rivista di Psichi- 
atria, 1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 381-388.—Studied borderline 
Ss in group therapy for 2 yr. among students and 
postgraduates who attended 1'/-hr weekly meetings. 
Borderlines were those Ss with weak egos and peculiar 
defense mechanisms but appeared to be affected by less 
serious disturbances. The majority in the group had 
neurotic disorders. For borderlines relationship within 
the group is difficult, because it represents a confron- 
tation with reality. Many think that group therapy is the 
best form of psychotherapy for the borderline. Specific 
cases are cited where the socializing aspect eventually 
results in a feeling of belonging. Other henomena of 
borderlines in group therapy are (a) positive effects of 
specular reactions, which help resolve primary narcis- 
sism; (b) condensation in an unexpected release of 
tensions accumulated over successive meetings involving 
topics discussed by the group; (c) sensitivity; and (d) 
resonance—answers from borderlines range from ignor- 
ing the problem to emotional reaction. Group therapy 
can be beneficial for borderlines, but 1 must be aware of 
the difficulties, and frequently individual therapy is 
necessary before participation in the group. (17 ref.) —4. 
M. Farfaglia. à 

i erit: Rhoda. (Family Mental Health Clinic, 
Jewish Family Service, New York, N.Y.) The myth and 
reality of the “matriarch”; A case report in family 
therapy. Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 203 
203.—Summarizes 6 yr. of therapy with a family in 
which the mother dominated the Pd functioning. 
Interaction between family members and therapist was 
the core of the treatment process, Pathology in children 
as a reflection of pathology in total family functioning 1s 
discussed, in this case stemming from role reversal in the 
marital pair. The special features of this family caused 
the therapist to proceed on the assumption that the key 
to therapeutic success or failure was the mother. Family 
relationships appeared to have improved by the end of 

.—D. Prager. 
M Query. William T. (U. Kentucky) An ex- 
rimental investigation of self-disclosure and its 
effect upon some properties of psychotherapeutic 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 

B), 2263. 

Vol эу вө, Bo. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Group 
psychotherapy: Studies of processes in therapeutic 
roups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 


g 

Vol. 31(5-B), 3008. 
1324. Stuart, Bi 

Center, Jackson, Miss. 


rett R. (Veterans Administration 
) Selecting a behavioral alter- 
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native through practice. Group Psychotherapy, 
1968(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 219-221.— Describes action group 
therapy as being like traditional group therapy with 
psychodramatic techniques placing emphasis on the 
immediate behavior of the patient as it effects his 
successful adjustment to life situations.—4.  Krichev. 

1325. Truax, Charles B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Can- 
ada) Degree of negative transference occurring in 
group psychotherapy and client outcome in juvenile 
delinquents. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 27(1), 132-136.—Measurements of negative trans- 
ference and patient personality change were obtained on 
80 juvenile delinquents involved in group psychotherapy. 
Negative transference was associated with positive 
therapeutic benefit. The therapist who was more open, 
nondefensive, real, or genuine facilitated the expression 
of negative transference. The greater the occurrence of 
negative transference, the greater the delinquent’s 
improvement. There was some question as to whether or 
not a true measure of negative transference was ob- 
tained—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1326. Truax, Charles B., Wittmer, Joe, & Wargo, 
Donald G. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Effects of the 
therapeutic conditions of accurate empathy, non- 
possessive warmth, and genuineness on hospital- 
ized mental patients during group therapy. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 137-142.—16 
aru qm groups with 10 patients each were given a 

attery of psychological tests pre- and posttherapy. 
Measurements of therapeutic conditions were obtained 
on 3 scales. Measurement of patient personality change 
was also obtained. There was a positive relationship 
between level of conditions offered during group 
psychotherapy and degree of therapeutic outcome. There 
was a significant change on the Sc subscale of the 
MMPI. Low or high levels of correlations showed 
negative or positive change, respectively, on the Sc 
Scale.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1327. Volterra, Vittorio & Soverini, Stefano. Soggetti 
e situazioni “borderline” in un gruppo misto aperto 
di discussione. [Borderline subjects and situations in a 
mixed group open to discussion.] Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 391—394. — Observed the behavior of 
borderline male Ss during а l-yr period at biweekly 
meetings attended by Ss, doctors, and assistants. Ss with 
"marginal" symptomatology manifested a behavior 
which expressed itself in the desire to stand out, to 
distinguish himself from the others. With alcoholics, 
depressives, and neurotics, these borderlines behaved as 
schizophrenics revealing regressive tendencies; while in 
groups which were mainly psychotic, they relied on the 
Sources of their ego, limited fantasies, and reinforced 
personal defenses.—4. M. Farfaglia. 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 


1328. Ball, Thomas S. (Pacific State Hos; .; Pomona, 
Calif.) Treatment by escape-avoidance conditioning: 
Historic and contemporary applications. California 
Mental Health Research Digest, 1969(Fal), Vol. 74), 
165-175.—Defines escape and avoidance conditioning as 
a unifying concept underlying the diverse treatment 
procedures of O. Lovaas and M. Seligman, representing 
the Operant approach, and N. Kephart and K. Pryor 
Tepresenting the cognitive approach. Using the work of J. 


Itard and R. Seguin, historical procedures are compared 
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with contemporary methods of Watson, Thorndike, and 
Pavlov within the escape-avoidance conditioning сор. 
struct. New applications of training and treatmen 
methods within the same scientific framework ar 
implied.—P. Zell. 

1329. Ferinden, William & Van Handel, Donald, 
(Linden, Board of Education, N.J.) Elimination of 
soiling behavior in an elementary school child 
through the application of aversive techniques, 
Journal of School Psychology, 1970, Vol. 8(4), 267- 
269.—Presents a case study illustrating the application of 
aversive techniques in a school setting. Soiling behavior, 
which had occurred as often as 3 times/day before 
aversive procedures were initiated, was eliminated in this 
child with no reoccurrence in a 6-mo follow-up. Results 
lend additional confirmation to the feasibility of em- 
ploying aversive conditioning or punishment in modi- 
fying or eliminating socially unacceptable behavior, 
Amelioration of symptomatology appropriately seemed 
to precede a thorough investigation of etiological 
factors.—Journal abstract. 

1330. Hark, Richard D. (Michigan State U.) An 
examination of the effectiveness of coverant con- 
ditioning in the reduction of cigarette smoking. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 2958. сга 

1331. Hekmat, Hamid & Theiss, Michael. (Wisconsin 
State U., Stevens Point) Self-actualization and mod 
fication of affective self-disclosures during a socia 
conditioning interview. Journal of Counseling i 
chology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 101-105. —Gave 60 18- 
yr. old undergraduates the Personal Orientation ШЧ 
tory to measure self-actualization, and assigned them it 
l of 4 groups: high self-actualizing, moderate high 
actualizing, low self-actualizing, and control. The vi 
self-actualizing group had a significantly higher тар à 
affective self-disclosures prior to conditioning. An 
of adjusted scores indicate that the low self-actua E 
group had the highest rate of conditioning (p < .05). si 
high self-actualizing individuals showed a поп! ШЫ 
gain in the rate of affective self-disclosures du s 
conditioning but were more resistant to extine 
compared to the low and the moderate groups. Find! 
are discussed in terms of psychotherapeutic Ше) 
Practice, and future research. (16 ref.)—Journal айы 

1332. Hiester, Douglas S. (U. Miami) The reduci 
of test anxiety in college students by program 
modifications of systematic desensitization an 0 
affect elicitation techniques. Dissertation Abs! 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2282. дой 

1333. Kraft, Tom. (Claybury Hosp. wor the 
Bridge, England) (Lal and Lindsley describe 
Successful treatment of a 3-yr-old child with С ia 
constipation by a simple rearrangement of H 
contingencies. It was felt therefore that it might #4 
worthwhile briefly reporting a case of CODD e 
shoplifting, where treatment was effected by АЕ 
ation in social contingencies.) Treatment of comp ү 
shoplifting by altering social contingencies: «y 
haviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
393-394. 4. Barclay. i 0) 

1334. Lindeman, Herman Н. (Arizona RU ani 
Physiological arousal level, symbolic stimu "Ini 
vicarious conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2286. { s ol 

1335. Mann, Jay. (U. Arizona) Differential efe 
Procedural variations in vicarious systemati 
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sensitization of test-anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2287-2288. 

1336. Nevin, David A. (Fordham U.) Prediction of 
response to a token economy treatment program in 
a mental hospital. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2999-3000. 

1337. Perloff, Bernard F. (Stanford U.) Influence of 
muscular relaxation, positive imagery, and neutral 
imagery on extinction of avoidance behavior 
through systematic desensitization. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3001. 

1338. Ploog, Detlev. (Max Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, 
Munich, W. Germany) Die Trieb-Dressur-Verschrarikung 
in der Verhaltenstherapie. [Instinct-training interlacing 
in behavior therapy.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1969(Aug), Vol. 14(4), 167-170.— Discusses knowledge 
gained in behavior research, covering especially the field 
of ethology in its application to behavior therapy, keyed 
to the word development and learning. In training 
animals, the instinctive drift should be considered: 
conditioned behavior can, in certain cases, be overruled 
by unconditioned instinctual behavior, when inborn 
primary tendencies become stronger than the desire for 
secondary rewards of the trainer. The art of training has 
thus to make use of primary appetences by choosing 
such secondary rewards which resemble the primary 
ones, In normal human beings, the appetences are 
“freely convertible" and not rigid courses о action, as is 
the case with animals. With mental patients, however, 
the appetences are often no longer “convertible.” It is the 
task of behavior therapy to loosen the faulty instinct- 
training interlacings so that new modifications of 
behavior become possible, and the patient can regain 
freedom of behavior—P. von Toal. 

1339. Rachman, S., Hodgson, R., & Marzillier, J. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) Treatment of an 
obsessional-compulsive disorder by modelling. Be- 
haviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
385-392,—Results suggest that the modeling treatment 
produced a significant improvement in the patients 
Obsessional-compulsive behavior. Although the objective 
data cannot confirm this view, it is felt that the pure 
response-prevention phase contributed to the mainte- 
nance of the improvement, The implosion treatment, 
“horror” tape, and control tape had no apparent 
therapeutic effect. The method of treatment described 
here, while differing from Meyer's owes much to his 
Work. The present rationale was different and placed 
little weight on Meyer's “expectance change” concept. 
Instead an attempt was made to combine а modeling 
approach (based on Bandura’s work) with a response 
Prevention technique (based on Baum’s work). Ex- 
Perience with 5 patients treated so far has encouraged 
the plan for a full investigation.—Journal abstract. 

1340. Ryback, David. (Rohrer, Hibler & Replogle, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Cognitive behavior mod- 
ification: Increasing achievement using filial therapy 
in the absence of supervision. Canadian Journal о 
Behavioural Science, 197\(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 71-81.—Stud- 
ied the effectiveness, in the absence of professional 
Supervision, of standard token-reinforcement rocedures 
Used by a mother in treating her 13-yr-ol mentally 
Telarded son for dyslexia. This procedure followed à 
7-mo period during which the S's reading ability had 
Significantly improved. Then supervision was WI drawn 
and for 2'4 mo. the mother-son dyad worked well in a 
self-sufficient manner. During this period the S made 
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24,234 single-word readin i 
g responses, reading an avera; 

of 120 words/penny value of ML Results 
Support the use of standard token-reinforcement 
cedures for amelioration of cognitive deficits, especially 
where professional help is limited for economic or social 
reasons. (French paman) (33 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

1341. Suinn, Richard M. (Colorado State U.) Short 
term desensitization therapy. Behaviour Research & 
Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol, 8(4), 383-384.—Rescarch has 
raised the possibility that behavior therapy procedures 
can benefit from even further rtures from traditional 
psychotherapy formats. Although behavioral approaches 
such as desensitization therapy are distinctive departures 
from the verbal Ттт span there is still an implicit 
commitment to | traditional approach: the reliance upon 
1 or 2 weekly appointments. Clients being treated for 
phobias are typically seen for desensitization sessions 
twice weekly. Yet, both theory and current research 
ape for more frequent meetings as being more 
effective. Robinson and Suinn saw clients with spider 
phobia daily for 5 consecutive days, meeting | hr/day, 
Clients were tested on a behavioral task prior to and 
following massed treatment. Results showed that prior to 
therapy, none of 20 clients was able to place his hands 
near the spider twice as it moved across the cage, Suinn 
and Hall relied upon a shorter treatment period: students 
with елее anxiety were desensitized within 24 hr. 
Results showed that the marathon-treated clients showed 
recoveries to the same d as that achieved in a Кор 
treated for 4 wk, Theoretically, massed treatment 
be more effective than spaced treatment.—4. Barclay. 


Wolf, (U. Munich, logy 
Div., W. Germany) Verhaltenstheraple rn 
Stottem und 


for 3 wk. for intensive therapy. The treatments given him 
consisted mainly of exercises » desensitization and for 
ining detachments, using th 
Pun and in vivo training. His fear became controlled, 
to overcome his stuttering by metric 
speech. Back in his office, he was able to act and work 
eater self-control and efficiency. His stomach 
trouble and insomnia disappeared without special 
oal. 


k Young, С. C. & Rachman, S. 
(London School of Economics, Е. ) Treatment of 


Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 804), 
367-381.—115 а ӯ — vee DL 

uj eived Mowrer- i 
Mead signal, twin rng or intermittent twin signal 
conditioning treatment, 
perv thee was 
od control procedures, and it was 


and he learned 


е sification to stan bell-and-pad treatment is not 


recommended. The investigation confirmed the success 
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of conditioning treatment in bringing about the initial 
arrest of enuresis (i.e, іп 81.4% of the cases) but the 
relapse rate was high. The investigation provided 
tentative evidence that intermittent conditioning treat- 
ment offers 1 way of reducing the frequency of relapse. 
The problem of obtaining satisfactory parental coop- 
eration in a badly housed working-class population was 
apparent, and ways of reducing the demands that 
treatment imposes on parents are indicated. Results are 
discussed with regard to theories of conditioning treat- 
ment of nocturnal enuresis, and possible improvements 
in this technique of treatment.—A. Barclay. 

1344. Tyler, Vernon O. & Straughan, James H. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Coverant control and 
breath holding as techniques for the treatment of 
Obesity. Psychological Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 
473-478.—Tested 2 techniques for the treatment of 
Obesity. 57 women volunteers were randomly assigned to 
3 groups matched for age and estimated overweight. The 
coverant control group was trained in L. E. Homme's 
method. Prior to permitting herself to perform a high 


Pe Dany reinforcing event (e.g., turning on the kitchen . 


aucet or answering the phone), $ would emit a negative 
noneating coverant (e.g., imagining how ugly her fat was) 
and a positive noneating coverant (e.g., visualizing how 
attractive she would look when she was slim). Ss in the 
breath-holding group were trained to take a deep breath 
and hold it when tempted to eat fattening foods. The 
control group was taught a modified version of B? 
Jacobson's relaxation method. The groups were trained 
in 7 sessions over 9 wk. The coverant control group lost 
75 1b., the breath-holding group lost .43 lb., and the 
relaxation group gained .53 Ib. None of these differences 
were significant. Implications for Homme’s theory and 
further research are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1345. Wallis, Hedwig. (Hamburg U., Psychomsomativ 
Div, W. Germany) Erste Erfahrungen mit 
verhaltenstherapeutischen Verfahren bei Kindern. 
[First experiences in applying behavior-therapeutic 
methods to children.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1969(Aug), Vol. 14(4), 180-184.—Considers nocturnal 
enuresis to be based on habit deficiency, established bya 
variety of causes, including a neurotic and faulty 
development in the meaning of depth psychology. À 
conditioning apparatus developed by G. Schróder is 
described: the child sleeps on a mat which actuates a bell 
at the Ist drop of urine, 
then forced to urinate into a container, thus forming the 
habit of wakening when the need to urinate is felt. 
Adipose children are treated with a proper diet and 


be removed using systematic desensitization pro- 
cedures employing deep 
Sensitization is useful whenever anxiety conditioning lies 
at the base of the behavior disorder as it does in cases of 
sexual inadequacy, Stuttering, neurotic hypochondria, 
Character neurosis, and psychosomatic States. It appears 
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“that almost all neuroses stem from emotional habits 
that are essentially phobias.” Follow-ups of 249 cases of 
neuroses cured by behavior therapy suggest that уе 
seldom does a new symptom replace the 1 removed.— Ё 
J. Posavac. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


1347. Ament, Philip. (Roswell Park Memorial Inst, 
Buffalo, N.Y.) Removal of gagging: A response to 
variable behavior patterns. International Journal of 
Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 
1-9.—Suggestion through hypnosis serves as the logical 
basis for combined uses of desensitization, Tetraining, 
reality testing, reality validation, and learning. Recip- 
rocal inhibition and operant conditioning are combined 
with classical conditioning, time distortion, posthypnotic 
suggestion, and specific hypnotic interventions, eg, 
analgesia, to facilitate the attainment of the desired 
goals. The results sought involve the patient’s adaptation 
to dentures but at a minimal emotional price. Results 
tend to be reinforced by increased self-esteem and 
improved interpersonal relationships, and are usually 
self-perpetuating. 3 case histories are presented showing 
the production of gagging in patients with different 
behavior patterns. The clinical handling and condi 
tioning are discussed. (Spanish & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

1348. Blume, Sheila B., Robins, Joan, & Branston, 
Arthur. (Central Islip State Hosp, N.Y.) Psychodrama 
techniques in the treatment of alcoholism. Grow 
Psychotherapy, 1968(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 241-246.—Presents 
an outline of some of the recurring themes and 
Psychodrama techniques that have been found partic- 
ularly useful and applicable to the treatment of alco- 
holism in an inpatient setting.—4A. Krichev. 

1349. Goldman, Elaine & Goldman, Sally. (Moreno 
Inst., Beacon, N.Y.) Sociodrama and psychodrama 
with urban disadvantaged youth. Group Psychother 
1968(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 206-210.—Presents an example ol 
the successful incorporation of socio- and psychodrami 
in Upward Bound programs for disadvantaged m 
school girls. Role reversal between teachers and girls wi 
especially successful.—4. Krichev. 

1350. Gruenewald, Doris. (Michael Reese Hosp. 
Psychosomatic & Psychiatric Inst. for Research if 
Training, Chicago, Ill.) Agoraphobia: A case sod 
hypnotherapy. International Journal of Clinical 0 
Experimental Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol. 19(1), ИШ 
—Presents the case study of a 58-yr-old woman wit it 
43-yr history of agoraphobia who was treated ut 
€go-supportive direct suggestion and hypnoan = 
techniques. Literature pertaining to etiological ы the 
and treatment problems is cited. Pertinent details 0 cil 
S's recent and past history are presented. The treatm e 
plan, course of therapy, and outcome are discussed in f 
context of limited therapeutic goals and anticipa у 
moderately successful results. A psychodynamica 
Oriented rather than technique-centered approac ji 
hypnotherapy is suggested. (Spanish & German sU 
maries)—Journal abstract. ining 

1351. Herman, Leon A. (Warwick State Trai e 
School for Boys, N.Y.) An exploration of PSY) 
drama. Group Psychotherapy, 1968(Dec), Vol. i 
211-213.—4 groups of 6 randomly selected boys we. 
weekly 2-hr psychodrama sessions for 10 wk. The gt E 
members had less serious infractions of rules, achie d 
better academically, and tended to stay for sho 
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periods than the average for all inmates.—4. Krichev. 

1352. Hollander, Carl. (Ft. Logan Mental Health 
Center, Denver, Colo.) A blueprint for a psychodrama 
program. Group Psychotherapy, 1968(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 
223228.— Describes the evolution of psychodrama at a 
mental health center from a centralized experimental 
program to a full therapeutic vehicle. Changes include 
the systematic development of staff training programs on 
various levels—A. Krichev. 

1353. Pavlovsky, Eduardo A. The social influence of 
psychodramatic techniques. Group Psychotherapy, 
1968(Dec) Vol. 21(4), 259-265.— Discusses the use of 
psychodramatic techniques within an analytic approach 
as an aide to training mental health workers and to 
improve the ongoing hospital programs.—A. Krichev. 

1354, Sakles, Constantine J. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Baltimore) The place of psychodrama in an 
inpatient psychiatric treatment program. Group Psy- 
chotherapy, 1968(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 235-240.—Psycho- 
drama is viewed as having a valuable part to play in the 
inpatient treatment program as both a means of 
individual therapy and a chance to use in vivo tech- 
niques to expose antitherapeutic situations which exist 
on the ward. 2 case histories are included—A. Krichev. 

1355. Siroka, Robert W. & Schloss, Gilbert A. 
(Moreno Inst., New York, N.Y.) The death scene in 
psychodrama. Group Psychotherapy, 1968(Dec), Vol. 
21(4), 202-205.—Following the exploration of the pro- 
tagonist’s problems, he can be moved into an existential 
psychodramatic confrontation with death. He acts what 
it feels like to die and be dead. He may also be asked to 
defend himself to St. Peter—A. Krichev. 

1356. Thomas, Marian. (Utah State Hosp., Youth 
Center, Provo) The challenge of music therapy. Provo 
Papers, 1968(Win), No. 4, 12-21.—Discusses the use of 
music therapy in the treatment of the mentally ill, and its 
particular use in a state hospital youth program where it 
was combined with a variety of other treatment 
modalities. Illustrations are given of the successful use of 
music therapy in the treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children. 

1357. Warner, G. Douglas. Psychodrama in a small, 
private psychiatric center. Group Psychotherapy, 
1968(Dec), Vol. 21(4), 229-234.—A 5-уг program 15 
reviewed, and a typical session is described. sycho- 
drama is seen as a human relations training device as 
well as a therapy technique. Future plans are men- 
lioned.—4. Krichev. 

1358. Watkins, John G. (U. Montana) The affect 
bridge: A hypnoanalytic technique. International 
Journal of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 19(1), 21-27.— The “affect bridge" is a technique 
whereby a patient is moved experientially from the 
Present to a past incident over an affect common to те: 
events rather than through an overlapping “idea” as is 
usual in psychoanalytic association. The current affect is 
Vivified and all other aspects of the present experience 
hypnotically ablated. The patient is then asked to return 
{0 some earlier experience during which the affect was 
felt and to relive the associated event. A case of à 
85-уг-оіа woman is presented during which 2 affect 
рез were used to secure a regression to earl oral 
levels of development as part of the treatment of obesity. 
ignificant conflict material so secured was brought 
OrWard to the present to achieve insight and working- 
through. The technique appeared to achieve significant 


therapeutic change in a comparatively short period о 


: 1352-1361 


time. (Spanish & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 


Drug Therapy 

1359. Akindele, M. O., Evans, J. L, & Oswald, I. 
(University Coll. Hosp., Ibadan, Nigeria) Mono-amine 
oxidase inhibitors, sleep and mood. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
29(1), 47-56.—Presents electrophysiological evidence 
from the sleeping human (Ss were 7 adult volunteers and 
4 patients) to support the clinical impression that a dose 
of phenelzine (nardil, antidepressant) must exceed a 
critical minimum and must be administered for longer 
than a minimum duration if its desired actions are {О Бе 
obtained. After 5-22 days of phenelzine, 60-90 mg/day, 
signs of REM (paradoxical) sleep were abolished. Time 
of abolition in 3 depressed Ss coincided with the start of 
mood improvement. Up to 52 successive nights without 
REM sleep had no adverse effects. “Rebound” increase 
of REM sleep followed withdrawal and also followed 
phenelzine overdose. Phenelzine tended to reduce 
restlessness in sleep and cause insomnia on withdrawal. 
Effects on REM sleep were not observed with nialamide, 
75 mg. for 17 days, or with 500 mg. by injection. Brain 
monoamines are thought to be implicated in the 
chemistry of sleep as well as in the regulation of mood. 
(French summary) (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1360. Aleksandrovskii, Yu. A. (Moscow Research Inst. 
of Psychiatry, USSR) Ob osnovynykh kriterlyakh 
klinicheskoi otsenki deistvlya trankvilizatorov. [On 
the main criteria for clinical assessment of tranquilizer 
action.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970( Dec), 
Vol. 70(12), 1873-1882.— Studied the clinical action of 
the minor tranquilizers (meprobamate, amizyl, trioxazin, 
chlordiazepoxide, diazepam, oxazepam, nitrazepam, etc.) 
in order to determine their general and specific effects. 
Their action was observed on 800 ambulatory and 
hospitalized patients, representing à great variety of 
neuropsychic disorders. 16 components of clinical action 
were indicated, and 2 groups of effects were dis- 
tinguished, traceable to the psychotropic and the 
neuroautonomotropic action of the preparations. Psy- 
chotropic activity was seen in their action upon ето- 
tional excitability, particularly as encountered in neu- 
rotic and neurotoform disorders. Neuroautonomotropic 
activity was displayed in their action upon central 
autonomic dysfunction and sleep disturbances and in 
their myorelaxant and anticonvulsive effects. The dif- 
ferential effects of the various tranquilizers were ana- 
lyzed, ranked, and tabulated, permitting eross-compar- 
d differentiated therapeutic use. (English sum- 

)—1. D. London. 
mary) GO e) M. W. & Sheffield, Brian Р. (382 
St. Annes-on-Sea, England) Associa- 
tions of subnormal serum folate and vitamin B,, 


lacement therapy. Journal of 
values and effects of rep! ttl 


were 105 low folate ( < 2 ng.) Ss and 53 low В, 
(e130 рр) $s, 19 of whom both 
vitamins. y 
extrinsic groria Шо 

te-low Bj; а і ‹ 
ЖЧ yl eg to the 3 preadmission wk.; barbi- 
turates, phenothiazines, and antidepressants (in that 
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order) were the commonest drugs among low folate Ss, 
and phenothiazines among low B,, Ss. Significantly more 
low B,, Ss (38.2%) than low folate Ss (18.6%) were 
hysically ill. Low folate Ss had significantly more 
[peas veli abnormalities than normal folate Ss, 
whereas low B,, compared with normal B,, Ss did not. A 
retrospective survey of results of treatment with folic 
acid and vitamin B,, supplements reveals that among low 
folate Ss, 39 received folate and 63 did not. Folate- 
treated Ss with organic psychoses, endogenous depres- 
sion, and schizophrenia, when assessed on a 4-point 
scale, were found to be in a better clinical state at 
discharge than untreated Ss. There was no evidence that 
cyanocobalamin-treated low B, Ss were in a better 
clinical state at discharge or spent a shorter time in the 
hospital than similar untreated Ss, though the assessment 
period was probably too short for firm conclusions to be 
drawn.—Journal abstract. 

1362. Davis, Karen V. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) The effect of drugs on stereotyped and 
nonstereotyped operant behaviors in retardates. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 3018. 

1363. Eryshev, O. F. & Mikhalenko, I. N. (Bekhterev 
Research Psychoneurological Inst, Lenin, ad, USSR) 
Opyt primeneniya preparata melleril-retard pri 
lechenii bol'nykh s depressivno-bredovym i 
trevozhno-depressivnym sindromami. j^ trial utili- 
zation of melleril-retard in the treatment о patients with 
depressive-delusional and anxious-depressive syndromes.] 

urnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jul), Vol. 70(7), 
1055-1060.— Reports results of observations of. 42 17-68 
yr. old depressed mental patients (7 with schizophrenia, 
and 27 with affective, 4 with involutional, and 4 with 
vascular psychoses), undergoing treatment with various 
doses (50-650 mg. daily) of melleril-retard, a long-acting 
phenothiazine derivative, Good therapeutic effect is 
герони for 29 patients—primarily among those with 
affective disorders where the clinical Picture was dom- 
inated by anxiety or phobia. The antidepressant action 
of melleril-retard is viewed as secondary and appeared in 
the 3rd-4th wk. of treatment in conjunction primarily 
with a tranquilizing effect what was observed in the first 
few days of therapy. Along with a certain antipsychotic 
action, melleril-retard, even in large doses, enjoyed the 
advantage of incurring no marked sedative effects or 
marked neurological disorders, Melleril-retard is highly 
recommended for psychiatric practice. (English sum- 
тагу) (21 ref.)\—J. D. London. 

,1364. Fleis, E. P. (Moscow Research Inst. of Psy- 
chiatry, USSR) Semiologiya narushenii dvigatel'nykh 
funktsii pri lechenii neirolepticheskimi preparatami. 
[Symptomatology of disturbances of motor functions 
during treatment with neuroleptic preparations.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Dec), Vol. 70(12), 
1798-1804.—200 19-85 уг. old patients (179 schizo- 
phrenics, 11 manic-depressives, 10 other psychotics) were 
observed in the course of treatment with various 
neuroleptic preparations, in order to study the different 
forms of ensuing pa san Side effects. Extra- 
pyramidal disorders, arising from the therapeutic use of 
neuroleptics, were cut short by the use of pharmaco- 
logical Correctors (various antiparkinsonian preparations 
and im injections of aminazine—(chlorpromazine)—in 
cases of treatment by other neuroleptics), 4 
symptomatological groups of neuroleptic motor dis- 
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turbances were distinguished: (a) akineto-rigidity and 
akinesis; (b) hyper- or dyskineses involving torsion 
dystonia, athetosis, chorea, ballism, myoclonus, ete; 0 
hyperkineses of the oral region; and (d) motor ашоп- 
atisms. Subgroups are identified and analyzed, The 4 
utility of symptomatological side effects for differential | 
diagnosis is discussed. (English summary) (31 ref.) LD. | 
don. 
1365. Gentili, E. (U. Milan, Clinic for Nervous & | 
Mental Disease, ltaly) Esperienze sull'uso 
ambulatoriale con un derivato demetilato 
dell'amitriptilina (nortriptilina). [! xperiments on the” 
ambulatory use with a demetilate derivative of 
amitryptiline (nortryptiline).] Acra Neurologica, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 126-130.—Observed 80 20-70 yr, 
old Ss suffering from endogenous, reactive, and symp- и 
tomatic depressions. Ss were given daily dosages of | 
nortryptiline of 30-75 mg. orally for 3'/; mo. Whena 
stable result was attained, the dosage was reduced | 
progressively, Side effects were constipation, dryness of | 
the mouth, and urine retention. There was no пешо | 
logical harm. The Ist positive results occurred from 7-109) 
days after treatment was initiated. It is concluded thal 
the drug is very efficient with mild side effects. Results 
were excellent in endogenous depressions and Very 
notable in reactive and symptomatic depressions, (Eng 
lish summary)—A. M. Farfaglia 
1366. Gilyadova, L. A. (Central Research Inst. of | 
Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) К izuchenlyu 
immunologicheskikh mekhanizmov rezistentnostl К 
aminazinu. [On immunological mechanisms of resist 
ance to aminazine.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrlly 
1970(Dec), Vol. 70(12), 1862-1867.—Utilizing comple 
ment absorption as index, studied the аппа 
(antichlorpromazine) antibodies in the blood of A 
mental patients, 101 of whom were treated will 
aminazine. Complement absorption was positive in | 
of the cases treated wtih aminazine; in those | | 
untreated with aminazine, complement absorption a 
absent. Only 3% of 131 normal donors exhibited po 
complement absorption. The highest number 0 E 
Stances of positive complement absorption Me 
countered in the group of schizophrenics. Compa Lil 
absorption is specific not just to aminazine, uad | 
positive for other phenothiazine preparations GS ү. 
majeptil, etc.). (English summary) (30 ref)—L #8 
ndon. ion 
1367. Horvath, Dennis P. (Long Island Consul 
Center, N.Y.) Some psychodynamic considera id, 
in patients referred for chemotherapy. шй sho 
Contemporary Psychotherapy, 1970(Sum), Vol. X » ў 
60.—Considers the triangles of chemical agen 


‘ossible internal monologues are presente + 
patient’s reactions to referral to the chemotheraps 
the prescription of medication. Exaggerated тер oi 
side effects, difficulty in swallowing, and the Б. б 
sleeping pills are discussed in terms of this mode forthe | 
psychodynamics of the patient. Some difficulties ee 4 
patient who must stop taking the drugs after ап ех 
length of time are discussed.—S. Knapp. vo Ld 

1368. Huessy, Hans R. & Wright, Alice ine in 
Vermont, Medical School) The use of їтїрга e 
children's behavior disorders. Acta Paedopsychi 
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1970(Jul), Vol. 37(7-8), 194-199.—Among 52 children 
diagnosed as hyperkinetic, 67% showed marked im- 
rovement on an average daily dose of 50 mg. of 
imipramine. Because it can be administered once a day, 
it becomes the first drug of choice. Extensive laboratory 
study revealed no negative effects in 20 Ss. Side effects 
were minimal, occurring largely among children showing 
no beneficial effects.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1369. Johnson, Gordon; Maccario, Micheline; 
Gershon, Samuel, & Korein, Julius. (New York U., 
Medical School) The effects of lithium on electro- 
encephalogram, behavior and serum electrolytes. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
151(4), 273-289.—Studied the effect of acute and chronic 
administration of lithium carbonate on EEG, behavior, 
and serum electrolytes in 10 patients. 5 Ss, 3 of whom 
were manic-depressive in the manic phase, and 2 who 
were schizoaffective in the excited phase, received 
lithium as part of a double blind, controlled evaluation 
of lithium and chlorpromazine in manic states. The 
remaining 5 were patient volunteers in a study of the 
effect of lithium on electrolyte metabolism. A base-line 
EEG was followed by ingestion of 750 mg. of lithium 
carbonate, and after 1'/ hr., an acute postdrug EEG was 
repeated and blood was drawn for serum lithium and 
electrolyte analyses. A 3rd record was taken after 
chronic administration of lithium, Acute lithium admin- 
istration produced only minimal EEG changes without 
the presence of behavioral change. Transient fluctuations 
in serum electrolytes were observed. Following chronic 
administration, the presence and severity of the EEG 
changes were most highly correlated with neurotoxicity. 
EEG changes observed included alterations in the alpha 
activity, diffuse slowing, accentuation of focal abnor- 
mality, and changes in average evoked response. Al- 
though there was some relationship between serum 
lithium levels and EEG changes, S-specific variations, 
cerebral organic disease, and, possibly, sodium balance 
are important variables. Clinical psychiatric change was 
not related to EEG changes. The problem of drug- 
Specific EEG changes and possible modes of action of 
lithium are discussed. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. — . 

1 1370. Knobel, Mauricio. (U. Buenos Aires, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Argentina) Die Anwendung von Psychopharmaka 
bei Kindern und Jugendlichen. [The use of psycho- 
pharmaca in children and adolescents.] Acta Paedo- 
psychiatrica, 1970(Jul), Vol. 37(7-8), 200-212.—The 
increasing number of patients makes the use of 
Psychopharmaca imperative in psychiatric practice. A 
Study of psychodynamic factors may elucidate the actual 
drug action. 4 fundamental variables must be consid- 
ered: child, mother, family, and physician. Each of these 
may show a placebo attitude, in favor of the curative 
action, or an antidrug action, undoing the results of the 
medication or provoking toxic reactions or side effects. 
The drug has an added symbolic significance, as magic, 
idealized, gratifying, healing, or the opposite. The 
manner of administration—oral anal, or parenteral 
—has, depending on the individual, psychodynamic 
implications. By means of the drug, a psychic disso- 
patton comes about which may allow ‘discrimination and 
avor the development of the ego in the place of 
Psychotic personality segments. Every drug-treated child 
1S а child with organic pathology, since the drug has 
Modified his CNS. This adds an extra variable to 
research in etiology and therapy.—G- Rubin-Rabson. 
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1371. Lader, M. H. & Mathews, A. M. (U. London 
inst of Psychiatry, England) Comparison ү methods 
of relaxation using physiological measures. Be- 
haviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
331-337.—The effects of a single injection of methohex- 
itone sodium or saline were monitored in 18 anxious 
patients using forearm blood flow, heart rate, skin 
conductance, and frontalis EMG. The physiological 
changes were compared to those when the patients 
listened to tape-recorded instructions to relax or listened 
to a tape of neutral content. No differences were found 
between the treatments except for an increase in skin 
conductance fluctuations following the injection. A 
marked dose-dependent tachycardia was induced by 
methohexitone sodium.—A. Barclay. 

1372. Lesser, Leonard 1. (Child Guidance Center of 
Orange County, Costa Mesa, Calif.) The children’s 
psychopharmacology clinic: Its role within a total 
program for children’s psychiatric services, Acta 
Paedopsychiatrica, 1970(Jul), Vol. 37(7-8), 212-222.—Of 
300 children, 30% of whom were psychotic, for a large 
number, the incorporation of ps chopharmacological 
agents enabled the disturbed child to remain at home 
pending the planning of remoter goals. Preliminary 
studies suggest these agents produce rapid symptomatic 
improvement followed by a plateau which is maintained, 
If this can occur at a point of crisis, intervention can 

event deterioration of the child's social milieu and 
facilitate the recovery process.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1373. Mashkovskii, M. D. (All-Union Research 
Chemico-Pharmaceutical Inst, Moscow, USSR) 
Adrenergicheskie mekhanizmy deistviya antide- 
pressantov. [Adrenergic mechanisms involved in the 
action of antidepressant drugs.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol. 70(5), 750-759.—Presents а 
survey of the data and views concerning the influence of 
psychotropic preparations on the adrenergic processes In 
the CNS. The significance of the adrenergic processes n 
the pathogenesis of depressions is stressed along with 
their role in the mechanisms involved in the action of 
contemporary antidepressants. A tabulation is given of 
the influence of a wide range of psychotropic agents on 
the behavioral and affective reactions of man and 
animals, and noradrenaline content in the brain. The 
methods of pharmacological research, utilized in the 
search for new antidepressant preparations, are exam- 
ined. (English summary) (90 ref.)—J. D. London. н 

1374. Rumyantseva, С. M, Faktor, М. I., & Nefed'eva, 
M. I. (USSR Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst, of 
Psychiatry, Moscow) Primenenie solei litiya dlya 
profilaktiki affektivnykh pristupov. [The use of lithium 
salts for the prophylaxis of affective attacks.) Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Nov), Vol. 70(11), 
1712-1718.—Observed 52 ambulatory patients with 
mental disorders, involving attacks predominantly char- 
acterized by affective disorders. These included 32 cases 
of attack-like schizophrenia (discontinuous course), 16 
cases of cyclothymia, and 4 of psychopathies with phasic 
disorders of mood. Treatment with lithium carbonate 
extended over a period of not less than 6 mo. These salts 
were effective in the prophylaxis of manic and depressive 


. Several stages in their preventive action were 
ene : 3-4 mo. of 


distinguished: The lst appeared after 1 
кош, and was characterized by a change in the 
clinical picture of the attacks. The 2nd stage ensued after 
6-7 mo. of treatment with shortening of the attacks and 
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lengthening of the lucid intervals between them. The 3rd 
stage ensued toward the end of the Ist yr. and was 
characterized by a decrease in the number of attacks, 
followed by their complete disappearance. (English 
summary) (19 ref.)}—J. D. London. 

1375. Schapira, Kurt; McClelland, H. A., Griffiths, N. 
R., & Newell, D. J. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, England) 
Study on the effects of tablet colour in the treatment 
of anxiety states. British Medical Journal, 1970(May), 
Vol. 2(5707), 446-449.— Treated 48 patients with anxiety 
states, attending psychiatric outpatient clinics with 
oxazepam (serenid-D), which was administered in tablets 
of 3 different colors—red, yellow, and green. Every 
patient received l-wk treatment with each color, ac- 
cording to a random program. A latin square design was 
used to ensure complete balance between the colors and 
between the weeks. The patients’ symptoms were 
categorized and assessed by both weekly physicians" 
ratings and daily self-rating, which showed close agree- 
ment. Color preference was shown on both these scales 
in that symptoms of anxiety were most improved with 
green, whereas depressive symptoms appeared to re- 
spond best to yellow. Such color preferences, however, 
did not reach levels of statistical significance, except for 
phobias as rated on the physicians' assessment. Results 
indicate that color may play a part in the response to a 
drug.—Journal abstract. 

1376. van Krevelen, D. A., Maresca, A., & Schreurs- 
Dijkstra, M. (3 Scheveningswert, The Hague, Nether- 
lands) Evaluation of tegretol in the treatment of 
behaviour disorders in children: Methodology and 
results. Acta Paedopsychiatrica, 1970(Jul), Vol. 37(7-8), 
222-234.—14 children, 7 Dutch and 7 Italian, 
nonepileptic but hospitalized, were treated with tegretol 
for 8 wk. Outcome was evaluated by analysis of 
observation reports, EEG curves, and Bourdon test 
results. The drug noticeably decreased aggressiveness 
and hypermotility, and side effects were only temporary. 
ШШЕ in the Dutch-Italian data were probably due 
to the greater role of gross cerebral damage in the Italian 
institution.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

1377. Wilbanks, George D., et al. (Rush Medical 
Coll., Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Toxic 
effects of lithium carbonate in a mother and new- 
born infant. JAMA: Journal of the American Medical 
Association, 1970(Aug), Vol. 213(5), 865-867.— Describes 
the case of a 30-yr-old woman receiving carefully 
monitored lithium carbonate therapy in late pregnancy 
who developed a toxic condition during the delivery 
process, apparently due to hemodynamic or metabolic 
alterations or both, as no additional lithium carbonate 
was given. Massive diuresis was effective treatment. The 
infant also had elevated serum lithium ion levels with the 
clinical signs of cyanosis and flaccid muscle tone. Both 
mother and infant recovered without obvious permanent 
damage. Extreme caution should be used with lithium 
carbonate therapy in late pregnancy until further data 
can be obtained on the maternal-fetal relationship. The 
promise of effective therapy must be weighed with 

` therapeutic benefit. —Journal abstract. 
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1378. Barter, James T. & L: ley, Donald G. 
(Colorado Psychiatric Hosp., ПОЕ Ward. Denver) 
The advantages of a separate unit for adolescents. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), Vol. 19(8), 
241-243.— Describes a 15-bed adolescent unit serving 
patients of high school and junior high school age. It is 
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suggested that on an all adolescent ward a structured 
program can be developed which is geared to the needs 
of this group. Although staff problems can be trou. 
blesome, personnel who are responsive to the needs of 
young people can be found. Individual psychotherapy, 
patient-staff meetings, sociodrama, small group therapy, 
family therapy, and parent-group therapy are used, 
Patients and families receive pamphlets describing ward 
policies, privileges, and restrictions. 2 resident school- 
teachers tutor individually. An environment is created in 
which adolescents can get better by understanding the 
roots of their behavior, and by seeing the harm it does 
and the rewards of altering it—B. A. Burkard. 

1379. Bigras, Julien. Introduction au probléme que 
pose la présence du psychanalyste dans l'hópital 
psychiatrique, au Québec. [Introduction to the prob- 
lem of the psychoanalyst's presence in the psychiatric 
hospitals of Quebec.] Interprétation, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
4(1-2), 133-136.—Discusses the general dissatisfaction 
of psychoanalysts in French Quebec regarding their 
work and responsibility in the psychiatric hospitals and 
gives several reasons for this attitude. These include: (а) 
an incompatibility between private and hospital practice, 
(b) the tendency of a psychoanalyst to reduce the hours 
of work devoted to the hosptial, (c) the loss of interest in 
treating patients at the hospital, and (d) the refusal to 
engage in hospital administration and activities. It is also 
noted that the psychoanalyst tends to escape the “bad 
areas" of practice, e.g., prisons and asylums.—S. Maze, 

1380. Bossé, Jean. Psychanalyse, psychiatrie et 
institutions psychiatriques. [Psychoanalysis, psychia- 
try and psychiatric institutions.) /nterprétation, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 4(1-2), 137-143.—Examines the ambig- 
uous role of the psychoanalyst in the hospitals of 
Quebec, his reasons for practicing in a hospital, his 
responsibility to this institution and the relevance of his 
individual work to psychoanalysis in general. It 8 
proposed that psychoanalysis has deviated from its 
original objectives by becoming confused with psychi- 
atry. The psychiatrist and psychoanalyst are 
distinguished from each other: the former is primarily à 
doctor whose purpose is to reintegrate his patient К 
society while the latter is especially interested in te 
unconscious, the psychic and latent structures of ү 
human mind. Both are incompatible, should be consi 
ered as such, and must perform their function 
separately —S. Maze. 

1381. Buxner, Robert M. (Louisi 
Prediction of post-hospital adjustment fc 
atric patients after an instrumented trai 
gram. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2274. 

1382. Cowell, Daniel D. (National Inst. О 
Health, Washington, D.C.) Developing com ial 
oriented teamwork on an admissions ward. Hosp! 
& Community Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 1A 
therapeutic community, in which responsibility a 
making some decisions had been given to pate 
proved to be unworkable. After an increase in $ 
anxiety and dissension, administrative contro 
returned to the doctors, and the staff was seen (0 
and resume their more accustomed and time- 
roles.—R. Sivley. б 

1383. Faux, Eugene J. & Farley, О. William. An 
Div. of Mental Health, Children's Service, Provo, íi 4 
evaluation of a hospital youth center. Hopi iy 
Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), Vol. 19(8. “r, 
245.—Discusses findings from a research project, g 
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ducted by 10 candidates for master’s degrees: in social 
work, on different aspects of the youth program at Utah 
State Hospital. The hospital youth program is described 
and results of 4 of the student topics are detailed —B. A. 
Burkard. 

1384. Frécourt, Jean. (Mental Health Center, Paris, 
France) Malaise dans l'institution. [Uneasiness in the 
institution.] Interprétation, 1970(Jan), Vol. 4(1-2), 109- 
131.—Examines (a) the need for a real rather than 
formal division of theoretical and practical work in the 
institution within the context of a mental health center in 
Paris, (b) the function of the psychoanalyst and the 
difficulties he encounters in an institution (for psychotics 
primarily), and (c) the role of the attendants vis à vis the 
analyst and the patients. It is noted that there has been a 
growing feeling of uneasiness within the mental insti- 
tution due to problems, e.g., (a) a sense of rigidity, and 
immobility from within; (b) the absence of autonomy 
among the staff, the immaturity of attendants (especially 
in conflicts among themselves), and their excessive 
dependence on a psychiatrist and psychoanalyst who is 
often absent; (c) inadequate treatment for neurotics and 
psychotics; and (d) a passive and re essive state among 

atients that has been induced by poorly. planned 
iospitalization and an artificial patient-attendant rela- 
tionship. The 2 aspects of institutional activities are 
distinguished from each other as either functional 
(administrative duties) and specific (treatment of mental 
patients). It is argued that a sense of movement must be 
maintained by individual members as well as by the 
institution as a whole so that a concerted effort can be 
adopted toward the patient. A study of the "collective 
psychology of the institution" based on Freud, as well as 
that of its whole structure, including the roles of 
attendants is proposed. More freedom of thought, better 
communication among staff members and the separation 
of psychoanalytical from institutional responsibilities are 
suggested.—S. Maze. 

1385. Friedman, Irwin. (Westwood Hosp., Los An- 
geles, Calif.) A youth activity group. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), Vol. 19(8), 247- 
250.—Describes a program created for young patients 
who were disrupting an entire hospital routine. Ss were 
formed into a group consisting initially of 10 14-22 yr. 
old boys and girls who met with a therapist every 
weekday for an activity program. Although the Ist 
meeting was turbulent, a cohesion developed which was 
attributed to “а collective desire to establish identity 
through peer relationships.” The group agreed that the 
most important part of the program was the “small world 
created for and by the group.” Most Ss needed help in 
developing a mature self-image and responding appro- 
priately to authority. Behavior and goals were, not 
stereotyped. Experience indicates that a “well-organized, 
carefully structured program for younger atients exerts 
a beneficial influence on their total clinical management 
and enhances the effectiveness of dynamic treatment 
procedures.”—B. A. Burkard. 

1386. Gottlieb, Brian M. & Digiondomenico, Peter А. 
(Child & Family Mental Health Services, Lewiston, Ме.) 
Modifications of a therapeutic community on a 
y ward. Hospital Psychiatry, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 23-24.—A small psychiatric unit 
(20 beds) seeking to use therapeutic community concepts 
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inappropriate individua] behavior was made the problem 
of the entire group. Modifications are described as a 
segmented approach" designed to enable the staff to 
handle problems more effectively than would a massive 
interruption of all community functions. Evaluation of 
the program is described as being difficult because of the 
brief length of stay that is characteristic of patients in 
this uniL.—A. Sivley. 

1387. Graham, John R., Allon, Richard; Friedman, Ira, 
& Lilly, um S. (Kent State U.) The Ward Evaluation 
Scale: A factor analytic study. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 118-122.—The 69 
items of the Ward Evaluation Scale were intercorrelated 
and the matrix of item intercorrelations factored using à 
principal components analysis. After rotation 6 psy- 
chologically interpretable factors emerged: staff interest 
in patients, cleanliness of ward, absence of disturbing 
noise on the ward, staff permissiveness and sensitivity, 

atient comfort, and adequacy of hospital services. 5 
‘actor scales were developed and item numbers pre- 
sented. The derived factor scales did not closely parallel 
the original rational scales. A replication of this study is 
suggested —E. J. Kronenberger. 

1388. Graham, John R., Lilly, Roy S., Allon, Richard, 
& Friedman, Ira. (Kent State U.) ‘comparison of the 
factor structures of staff and patient responses on 
the Ward Evaluation Scale. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1971(Jan) Vol. 27(1), 123-128.—A factor 
analysis of the Ward Evaluation Scale (WES) for staff 
responses was completed, and the results are presented. 
salient dimensions in the staff ара of оре) 
wards were noted and factor scales were constructed for 
4 of the factors. The derived staff factor scales did not 
correspond closely to the original rational subscales of 
the WES and differed from previously reported data for 
patient res| onses.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1389. Tabbé, Pierre & Mathieu, Pierre. Le 
psychanalyste et la clinique externe. [The sycho- 
analyst and the external clinic.] Interprétation, 1970(Jan), 
Vol. 4(1-2), 145-149.— Discusses the [pe function of 
a psychiatric clinic in Quebec that is (a) designed to give 
the best possible treatment to à selected group of patients 
(whose алы! means is secondary); (b) maintain а 
full-time staff of doctors; and (с) give special, and, if 
necessary, daily attention to à patient. The growing need 
for a psychoanalyst to be independent of the psychiatric 
hiearchy and administrative structure of the hospital is 
examined.—S. Maze. T 4 

1390. Mabel, Sanford. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Roseburg, Ore.) Outcome of patients’ assum- 
ing a staff function. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
19) уап), Vol. 22(1), 25-28.—Several met ods of 
outcome of patients’ assuming а staff 

developed. A committee composed of 
representatives from various patient groups, called the 
Patient Evaluation Committee, was se lected to make 


5 mme A 
pm intervals to compare their impressions of the ward. 


A 3rd method was to ask 
Con had ple? 

iod 0! r.—R. Sivley. 
репро, Mace) Douglas L. (U. Rochester) College 
volunteers as group leaders with chronic patients: 
Effects of ward personnel involvement on ward 
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behavior change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2287. З 1 

1392. Morentz, Paul E. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Martinez, Calif.) A simple method of coding 
psychiatric records. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 12-13.—A mimeographed code 
booklet and code sheet developed by the investigator 
lists 43 factors to be coded and the explanations of the 
code. About 5—10 min. of ward secretary time is required 
for coding the majority of items, while the physician 
codes the remainder, in from 30 sec. to 5 min. Included 
in the code are such factors as age, sex, race, religion, 
residence, service connection, referral source, psychiatric 
and physical diagnoses, alcohol problems, number of 
admissions, medication, treatment, suicide attempts, 
length of stay, and condition at discharge. The proc- 
essing of 625 admissions in 1968 used the following 
machines for the times indicated: IBM 029 Card Punch, 
7.5 hr; IBM 056 Card Verifier, 7.5 hr; IBM 514 
Reproducing Punch, 11 hr.; and IBM 1130 Com uting 
System, 11.3 hr. One can obtain estimates of local costs 
for similar programs by using these figures as a 
guideline—R. Siviey. 

1393. Shea, Marilyn C. (Ohio State U.) The differ- 
entiation of judgment. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2266-2267. 

1394. Solomon, Harry С. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Half a century of hospital psychiatry. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1968(Dec), Vol. 
19(12), 367-371. 

1395. Terl, Beatrice G. (Baltimore Workshop for 
Retarded, Md.) A dynamic work program for max- 
imum-security patients. Hospital & Community Psy- 
chiatry, 1968(Dec), Vol. 19(12), 381-383.—Describes а 
psychodynamically based work-for-pay program created 
to rehabilitate maximum-security male patients at a 
300-bed state hospital. The program emphasizes grad- 
uated levels of responsibility, realistic working condi- 
tions, and group psychotherapy. 

_ 1396. Treffert, Darold A. (Winnebago State Hosp., 
Wis.) Administering a residential Program. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), Vol. 19(8), 237- 
40.—Draws conclusions concerning child-adolescent 
units based on the author's experience as unit admin- 
istrator and hospital superintendent. A list of program 
ingredients which have worked Successfully at a state 
hospital are included. Program objectives, problems 


encountered, and staff guides are discussed —B. А. 
Burkard. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


Roy N. Lactation as a denial of 
separation. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1971(Јап), Vol. 
40(1), 100-122.—Briefly reviews the medical and psy- 
choanalytic literature on the problem of galactorrhea (or 
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lower class leads to acting-out, unusual behavior, or 
outer flight. Poverty brings scarcity, lack of stimulation, 
and results in intellectual dullness, academic deficits, 
inarticulation, emotional isolation, depression, hope- 
lessness, and apathy. These are all seen in the children of 
poverty. Hostile n is common and defies 
socialization. (17 ref.)—J. Chyatte. 

1399. Chertok, Leon. (22 rue Legendre, Paris, France) 
Freud in Paris: A crucial stage. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1970, Vol. 51(4), 511—520.— Breuer told 
Freud about Anna O. in 1882. 3 yr. later Freud went to 
Paris on a postgraduate scholarship. Here he learned 
hysteria was not malingering and that neurotic symp- 
toms like hysteria were induced by ideas. Charcot used 
hypnosis to induce hysterical paralysis. Freud perceived 
the connection between hysteria and sexuality at that 
time. 10 yr. after leaving Paris, he postulated his theory 
connecting sex and neurosis. (22 ref.) —/. Chyatte. 

1400. Géahchan, Dominique J. Références méta- 
psychologiques pour une psychothérapie des psy- 
choses en milieu institutionnel. [Metapsychological 
references for a psychotherapy of psychoses in an 
institution.] Interprétation, 1970(Jan), Vol. 4(1-2), 11- 
40.—Within the context of Freudian metapsychology, 
the close relationship between dreams and psychoses 
(transference, neurosis, schizophrenia, acute hallucina- 
tion, etc. . . is analyzed and substantiated by the various 
works of Freud, including The Interpretation of Dreams, 
The Unconscious, President Schreber, Introduction to 
Narcissism, Mourning and Melancholy, and Neurosis and 
Psychosis. The metapsychological notions of narcissism, 
the instinct of death, and reality, and their interrelation 
with all psychoses are examined. It is concluded that the 
psychotic will always regress to a narcissistic state, rem 
will always be rejected, and the death instinct. Wi 
continue to be a predominant factor of negation and 
division. Only desire will overcome all 3. S. Maze 

1401. Geha, Richard. (Inst. for Psychoanalytic Train- 
ing, New York, N.Y.) Dostoevsky and “The Gam- 
bler": A contribution to the psychogenesis of 
gambling: Il. Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 5702), 
289-302. — Reviews major psychoanalytic contributions 
to the subject of gambling and uses this review as a basis 
for analyzing Alexis, the gambler in Dostoevsky's novel. 
A primary determinant in the gambling impulse is the 
preoedipal mother. Hence, the oral components of the 
personality surge to the foreground. Through his pow- 
erful identity with his mother, the gambler imagines an 
immunity against loss; his storehouse is self-replenishing 
like the mother’s milk. He also expects to satisfy his own 
insatiable hunger. 4 features in the psychogenesis of the 
gambler are traced: (a) the oedipal search for knowledge 
(b) the giving and getting of secrets as an act of love, ©) 
the equation of secret and genitals, and (d) the need S 
ا‎ the secret physically. The self-punishmen 
and defeat of the gambler are viewed as paradoxical bul 
unintended means to attain childhood hopes and dreams 
to win the mother’s body. The masochistic pleasures ап 
desires that accrue to that end are but secondary 
motivations. (29 ref.) —p. Prager. К, 

1402. Greenacre, Phyllis, (501 E. 87th St, New Yor: 
N.Y.) The transitional object and the fetish wi 
Special reference to the role of illusion. Internationa! 
Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1970, Vol. 51(4), 44 a 
456.—Transition objects arise in infancy and аге Iê к 
up in latency; fetishes are manifested during latency 9 
adolescence and remain a part of adult sexual activity: 
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The transition object can promote illusion or a mis- 
interpretation of reality. It is a tangible sign of a 
changing relationship during a period of growth and 
maturation. It is given up by 4 yr. of age by reducing it in 
size, e.g., the security blanket or by its becoming a toy to 
be used at bedtime or during play. A fetish is detrimental 
to maturation and represents а perceived bodily defect. 
—J. Chyatte. 

1403. Halverson, John. ( U. California, Santa Cruz) 
Amour and Eros in the Middle Ages. Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2). 245-258.— Presents an outline 
of a tentative psychological approach to love in the 
medieval world, taking into account the historical 
dimension, and proceeding from Freud's later theoretical 
position on the instincts and the divisions of the psyche. 
(8 ref.)—D. Prager. 

1404. Herbert, Edward T. ( Northern Illinois U.) Myth 
and archetype in "Julius Caesar." Psychoanalytic 
Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 303-308.—Many critics have 
felt that Julius Caesar should have been called. The 
Tragedy of Brutus. This argument loses force when the 
play is viewed as a myth and can be interpreted as a 
dramatization of an archetypal situation similar to that 
discussed by Freud in Torem and Taboo. Actions in the 
play which seem at Ist to be contradictory and 
inconsistent are seen to be natural and deeply rooted in 
the human psyche when viewed in the light of Freudian 
insights —D. Prager. 

405. Kaplan, Donald M. (175 W. 12th St., New York, 
NY.) Comments on the screening function of a 

technical affect,” with reference to depression and 
jealousy. International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1970, 
Vol. 51(4), 489-502.—Freud indicated that screen phe- 
nomena are conscious attempts to embody and repress 
infantile experience. ‘All memories are screen memories 
in that they retain and distort personal data. Cited are 
examples of “technical affect” where a patient exhibits 1 
emotional stance in therapy and another in other 
spheres. To a patient depression is à mood with diluted 
fantasies. To a patient jealousy is à painful mood and has 
an element of "crazy." Screen depression results from 
trauma in the early years where *overprotection" 1S 
Obvious. (42 ref.)—J. Chyatte. 

1406. Krippner, Stanley 
(Maimonides Medical Center, Dream 
N.Y.) The essential theme in Jungian psychology. 
Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy. 197 
3(1), 19-26.— Describes the contributions of Jung to 
existential psychology. Jung's analytic psychology 15 
described as an open system utilizing intuition, CHN 
Impressions, and flexible and changing hypotheses In a 
basically phenomenological approach to therapy: The 
individual is regarded as unique, and a transcendent 
approach emphasizing his ability to purposively change 
is the basis of Jungian therapy. Neurosis is regarded as а 
morbid development, and as the beginning of a creative 
development. The conscious and unconsious are con- 
sidered to be 2 aspects of the psyche which must be 
integrated. The mutual involvement of the therapist and 
the patient in the therapeutic situation is emphasized. 

dentity, anxiety, and death are described as 3 parts of a 
Whole—existential anxiety in the realization of death is 
Considered basic to the creation of a viable identity. It is 
concluded that Jung's writings merit more attention than 
they have received. (23 ref.)—S. Knapp. d 

“1407. Lewin, Bertram D. Metaphor, mind, ап 
manikin. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1971(Jan), Vol. 40(1). 


1403-1411 


6-39.—Examines the psychoanalytic use of the metaphor 
as exemplified frequently in Freud's writing with 
particular reference to the metaphoric concepts as to the 
"structure" of the mind.—J. Z. Elias. 

1408. Lewis, Murray D. (U. Rochester, Medical 
School) A superego distortion: The defensive use of 
expressions of moral concern. International Journal of 
Psycho-Analysis, 1970, Vol. 51(4), 465-470.— Verbal 
expression of moral concern may be true expressions, a 
matter of expected convention, an indication of social 
anxiety, or an effort to appease others to ward off 
retaliation. The e distortion helps defend one 
against a feeling of helplessness and gives a false sense of 
control.—J. Chyatte. 

1409. Markle, Durward J. (Bellevue Psychiatric 
Hosp, New York, N.Y.) Freud, Leonardo and the 
lamb. Psychoanalytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 285- 
288.—In his study of Leonardo da Vinci, Freud states 
that the famous Mona Lisa smile is ex lainable in the 
light of Leonardo's mother-child relationship, and 
represents Leonardo’s memory of the satisfaction he 
received as a child at his mother’s breast and the love he 
found in her smiling gaze. Further he attributes the 
retained childhood feelings toward the mouth as also 
evident in other paintings, e.g. "The Holy Family." 
Freud's analysis is critically reviewed in light of 
Leonardo's childhood condition, with Leonardo being 
viewed as the child in "The Holy Family."—Journal 


Octavio F. (G. Aráoz Alfaro Poly- 
clinic, Psychopathology & Neurology Service, Buenos 
de carácter en la 

pubertad y mediana adolescencia. [Character traits in 
i | Acta Psiquiátrica y 

1970(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 
255-260.—Presents а psychoanalytic (Freudian) inter- 
pretation of characterological changes in puberty and 
During early adolescence, both men 
ify themselves with their parents of the 


i is situation is later reversed and both 


opposite sex; this situation 15 те 
achieve the proper identification. Clinical examples are 


provided. —V. A. Colotla. 
1411. Muldworf, pani: i der bad "n ы}, 
agement. [Ps choanalysis an commitment.] /nter- 
oration, ош), Vol. 3(3). 85-117.—Examines the 
psychodynamic genesis and structure of commitment, its 
psychology and psychopathology, and its relations with 
ideology and unawareness. Identification, sublimation, 
and the religious experience are explored as to their roles 
in the psychology, motivations, and psychological effect 
of militant commitment; the authority relation (father 
figure) is at the roots of “psychopathological com- 
mitment,” as well as security-seeking in the group 
(mother figure), and passive and dependent submission; 
an objectively conflictual situation may enable | to grasp 
at the "solution" nature of political commitment; 
illusory, empirical, prospective, and functional knowl- 
edge are operant in ideology. Unawareness of deep 
motivations is present ın the psychological unconscious- 
ness of militant commitment, while at the ideological 
level one takes part in politics as the unconscious agent 
of structural laws which must lead to the necessary 
correspondence between production and productive 
relationships. 3 theories are discussed: (a) ideology is in à 
like manner constituent of social life as fantasy 15 
constituent of individual life: (b) the metonymy of desire 
is in some manner the root origin of the collective 
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“imaginary”; and (c) commitment appears to be a new 
synthesis belonging to a specific order of reality 
—politics.—T. N. Webster. д 

1412. Pollock, George Н. (Inst. for Psychoanalysis, 
Chicago, Ill.) Temporal anniversary manifestations: 
Hour, day, holiday. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 40(1), 123-131.—Discusses the appearance of 
psychic symptoms on anniversaries or other temporal 
points through examples of a variety of cases. Psycho- 
analytic literature references to this subject are cited.—J. 
Z. Elias. 

1413. Reid, Stephen А. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) A psychoanalytic reading of “Troilus and 
Cressida” and "Measure for Measure.” Psychoana- 
lytic Review, 1970, Vol. 57(2), 263-282.—Suggests that 
the bitterness and futility in Troilus and Cressida were the 
result of Shakespeare's understanding that something in 
the sex drive made its absolute gratification improbable, 
and that this, in turn, was the source of futility in public 
action. Several years later, in Measure for Measure, 
Shakespeare felt that this inability of the sex drive to 
achieve absolute gratification could be turned into a 
parna positive by persuading men that limited satis- 
action is the best —D. Prager. 

1414. Schafer, Roy. (Yale U.) An overview of Heinz 
Hartmann’s contributions to psychoanalysis. Inter- 
national Journal of Psycho-Analysis, 1970, Vol. 51(4), 
425-446.—Hartmann revised Freud’s theories 5 ways. 
An attempt was made to dissolve its dualism by 
introducing the concept of degree, to choose the 
biological-adaptational vantage point as a framework for 
ENIM theory, and to become its anatomist and 

ring preciseness and coherence by examining both its 
gross and fine aspects. Through use of the concept of 
neutralization, Hartmann refined Freud's psychoeconomic 
ideas. He made the mind analogous to the common idea 
of government and its duties. “Hartmann’s contributions 
to psychoanalytic theory of increased orderliness, sub- 
tlety, and comprehensiveness have continued and even 
added to some difficulties, while diminishing or resolving 
others.” (35 ref.)—J. Chyatte. 

1415. Spielman, Philip M. (Mt. Zion Hosp. & Medical 
Center, San Francisco, Calif.) Envy and jealousy: An 
attempt at clarification. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 40(1), 59-82.—Envy and jealousy, 
frequently interchanged, are examined for delineation as 
to meaning and psychoanalytic usage. It is concluded 
that envy involves 2 persons; jealousy, 3. The related 
psychodynamics are discussed.—J. Z. Elias. 
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БО E yeyen alio disorders in the com- 
. Britis edical Journal, s ү 
МЫШ. 487 п 1970(May), Vol 
1417. Albert, Gerald. (C. W. Post Coll., Long Island 
V) ка отете as а measure of progress 
ру. Journal of Contemporary Psychothera ^ 
1970(Sum), Vol. 3(1), EAP ker of the 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank as an index of 
therapeutic movement. Administered at well separated 
intervals, the completions would be judged for gain or 
loss in emotional health with a + or –. In addition to 
Measuring improvement, the minus items would indicate 
for the therapist areas where attention is needed. 
Examples ОЁ responses of а 25-yr-old female who had 
had a schizophrenic break are presented. Good corre- 
lation was found between the improvement noted by this 
method and that indicated on MMPI scores. It is 
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suggested that this method may provide a highly 
dependable therapeutic instrument—S. Knapp, 

1418. Beenen, Folkert. (Wilhelmina Gasthuis Psy. 
chiatric Clinic, Amsterdam, Netherlands) Psychiatric 
diagnosis and subjective probabilities. Acta Psycho. 
logica, Amsterdam, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(2-3), 328-337, 
— investigated the possibility of improving the diagnostic 

rocess in clinical practice by using subjective proba- 
bilities, Subjective probability estimates of 11 clinicians 
were used ın constructing diagnostic rules, Results of 
diagnoses of 25 patients suggest no real improvement 
over spontaneous diagnosing. Some limitations and 
implications of the study are discussed.—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

1419, Bernardi, Silvano & Rabassini, Aldo. Con- 
siderazioni sull'importanza dell psicodiagnostica 
con metodi prolettivi Rorschach е TAT nelle 
pseudonevrosi (casi Borderline). [Considerations on 
the importance of psychodiagnostics with Rorschach and 
TAT projection methods in pseudoneurotic (borderline 
cases).] Rivista di Psichiatria, 1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 
362-365.—Defined “borderline” as a form of psychosis 
which presents itself with a neurotic exterior. The 
essential characteristic is the weak ego. The lack of 
distinction between subject and object creates the 
psychotic situation. The Rorschach Test by way of the 
method of comprehension, of the detail of perceptive 
data shows how the ego is in contact with reality. The 
ambiguous stimulus represented by the spots in Шү 
color, form, and movement as well as the answers reveal 
the persistence of autistic thought and of пагор 
libido. The elements in the Rorschach Test Vu 
indicate a borderline structure are listed. The TA 
although more superficial regarding the personality, is d 
value. The tendency of the S toward autistic thinking Еи 
his narcissistic needs can be seen in the light of the soci 
and family pressures to which the ego is subjected. =й, 
M. Farfaglia. 

po Dobbs, Norman J. (Purdue U.) predio 
length of psychiatric hospitalization using dma 
graphic and psychological test data. Dissert 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. S1(4-B) 1 

1421. Dudley, Harold K., Williams, Jack ips 
Overall, John E. (Rusk State Hosp., Tex.) Relations s 
of Beta IQ scores to socio-cultural factor 
psychiatric population. Journal of Clinical Psycholog, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 27(1), 68—74.—Beta IQ scores an 2 
social history variables were recorded for a sample of e 
psychiatric patients. Significant sources of variation 
were: age, race, sex, history of previous 
hospitalization, education, work, achievement, 


; ical 
1422. Hartlage, Lawrence С. (Indiana U, Mee 
Center, Indianapolis) Differential diagnosis 0 dibturb- 
ia, minimal brain damage and emotional 570, Vol 
ances in children. Psychology in the Schools, | (WISG: 
70), 403-406.—Tested the efficacy of 3 tests (, Test 
Bender Gestalt, and Wide Range Achievement sn 
—WRAT) in indentifying 81 children who WE sexi 
classified into the 3 classification categories (31 m emo 
25 minimally brain damaged, and 25 severely 
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tionally disturbed; mean age, 9.8 yr.; mean WISC 10, 
101). The analysis indicates that the tests could not be 
used as a sole basis for classification, although the 
WRAT reading discrepancy score is a “possible in- 
strument for superficial differentiation of the 3 diag- 
nostic categories. ...”—H. Kaczkowski. 


van een progressieschaal voor T.B.R.-delinkwenten. 
[Construction of a progress scale for the adjustment of 
mentally disturbed delinquents.] Gawein, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
18(7), 473-495.—Described improvement of mentally 

disturbed delinquents by 477 items. 31 Ss were rated 
twice at a 5-mo interval on a 5-point scale for each of 
these items by 3 raters. Discrepancy scores (over this 
period) were correlated with an overall adjustment 
rating, after 211 items were found to have reached 
reliability d=.30. In the last step, 165 items and the 
criterion score were cluster analyzed. 3 clusters emerged: 
(a) the Ist cluster, with 102 items, defined adjustment to 
the clinic norms, (b) the 2nd cluster, with 26 items, dealt 

with active participation in possible aspects of the unit, 

and (c) the 3rd cluster, with 16 items, dealt with 

independence and social isolation.—S. С. Vandenberg. 

1425. Hunt, William A. & Walker, Ronald E. (Loyola 

U., Chicago, Ill.) Cue utilization in diagnostic judg- 

ment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 

27(1), 62-64.—13 PhD clinicians made a differential 

diagnosis of 305 Ss using WAIS Comprehension and 

Vocabulary test protocols. The clinicians performed 

better than chance but the performance was noted as 

- poor with the 6 neurotic and 6 organic protocols. The 
amount of information processed seemed to be positively 

related both to correct choices and to first choices, There 


was à poor showing of diagnosis by exclusion.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 
1426. Koppel, Irwin & Farina, Amerigo. (U. Con- 


necticut) Hospitalization time and ps chiatrists" 
perceptions of mental patients. Journal 0) Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 59-61.—54 p chia- 
trists rated 3 typical case descriptions in which hospi- 
talization time was systematically varied. Each judge was 
asked to give a diagnosis, specify 3 factors that 
influenced his decision, to indicate the patients’ severity 
of disturbance and their own diagnostic confidence, and 
to suggest recommendations for treatment, discharge, or 
other disposition. Hospitalization time had a signi icant 
pu varied with the charadenn of 0] о. 
ngth of hospital stay appeared to im uence 2 
Eon ЕЕ medication апа the дош number of 
psychiatric treatments.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1427. Lehman, Elyse B. & Levy, Bernard I. (George 
Washington U.) Discrepancies in estimates of chil- 
dren's intelligence: WISC and human figure draw- 
ings. Journal of Clinical Psychology, l971(Jam), Vol. 
2) 14—16.— Scores were obtained on 4 measurements 
for 72 boys: WISC, Human Figure Drawin (HFD), 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique, and the Height Estimation 
Test. Relationships between the WISC and HFD were 
low but discrepancies between the IQs were significantly 
greater in the disturbed than in the normal group. There 
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was inconsistent support for the body image hy А 
Intelligence level was ап im inb re discrep. 
ancies in estimates of children's intelligence—ÆE. J. 


Kronenberger. 
1428. Misyuk, N. S. (Minsk Medical Inst, USSR) 


Puti avtomatizatsii diagnosticheskogo protsessa. 
[Ways of ego the diagnostic process] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Apr), ОЕ, 532- 


537.—Presents а logico-probability algorithm for the 
computer diagnosis of human disease, illustrated by the 
differential diagnosis of brain tumors in 632 patients and 
of acute cerebral dyscirculatory disturbances in 100 
patients. Diagnostic exactness for the 2 groups was 
different and fluctuated within the limits of 80-908. 
Automation of the diagnostic process is viewed as | of 
the ways of bringing about an improvement in the 
diagnosis and prognosis of disease. (English summary) 
—4. D. London. 

1429. Obrzut, John E. & Thweatt, Roger C. (Northern 
Arizona U.) Clinical differentiation with the spiral 
aftereffect technique. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 995-999,—Administered the spiral 
aftereffect (SAE) apparatus to 50 amm 
medically diagnosed organic patients and 50 norma 
matched in sex and age. Each S was given standard 
instructions for 6 trials of 30-sec exposure time, Varia- 
bles, e.g, rate and direction of rotation, lighting 
intensity, and light adaptation, were controlled for all Ss. 
Scores and percentage computations of Ss in the various 
diagnostic groups indicate that the SAE test has 
significantly differentiated between cases of organic 
brain damage and normals (р < .01). No differences 
were shown between infectious vs. noninfectious organ- 
ics and convulsive vs. nonconvulsive organics, However, 
there was a significant difference between pre- and 
postnatal organics (p < 01). For the entire grou there 
were 32% false negative classifications and 8 false 
positive classifications,—Journal abstract. 

1430. eorge R. (U. Oregon) The High 
School Personality Questionnaire as a delinquency 
proneness assessment In и, Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol, 31 5.B), 2964. 

1431. Phudek, artość tyczna 
testu WISKAD-MMPI w zakresie nozolog!l 
psychiatrycznej. [Diagnostic value of MMPI among 
psychiatric nosological groups.] Roczniki Filozoficzne: 
Annales de Philosophie, 1969, Vol. 17(4), 125-143, —Based 
upon Polish adaption of the MMPI, developed for 
experimental purposes in the psychological laboratory of 
a psychiatric hospital in 1950. Differential diagnostic 
problems based on the data derived from the MMPI 
data are discussed, 1180 psychiatric cases and 200 
normal individuals served as Ss. The objective devices 
consisting of different profiles are evaluated as to their 
value in differential diagnosis. English summary. 

1432. Porier, Gary W. & Roger С. (С отрге- 
hensive Care Center, Lexington, Ky.) MMPI "cook- 
books”: Are rule relaxation and system combination 

ures an answer to low classification rates? 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
96-101,—Assessed the effects of combining 2 MMPI 
classification systems and applying 3 rule-relaxation 
methods upon profile classification rates in 179 inpatient 
and 258 outpatient males. Ambiguities in classification 
and disagreement with clinical judges increased as a 
function of the flexibility of the classification procedure. 
Rule relaxation and system combination did produce a 
substantial increase in the proportion of classifiable 
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MMPI profiles. “The benefits of the proposed modi- 
fications may not be sufficient to warrant their use when 
the problems associated with the application of such 
procedures are considered.”—E, J. Kronenberger. 

1433. Querol, Mariano. Relaciones somato-psiquicas 
en medicina: Enfoque electroencefalográfico. 
[Somatic-psychic relations in medicine: Electroenceph- 
alographic approach.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 33(1), 7-10.— Discusses EEG data from 
a clinical viewpoint, noting that, aside from epilepsy, the 
EEG is not a valid method for a specific diagnosis. 
However, due to the marked differences between normal 
and abnormal EEGs among sane and mentally ill 
individuals, the EEG is considered to be a valuable 
orientation device for diagnostic criteria. It is also 
considered to be helpful in qu: diagnosis of severe and 
chronic organic-cerebral disorders. The influences of 
REM sleep and psychotropic drugs on EEG medications 
are discussed.—P. Hertzberg. 

1434. Rouzer, David L. (U. Minnesota) Construct 
validation of the Minnesota-Briggs History Ques- 
tionnaire: Age and personality correlates. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 


006. 

1435. Satz, Раш. (U. Kentucky) A block rotation 
task and multivariate statistical procedure for the 
diagnosis of organic brain disorder. Dissertation 
ene International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2265- 

66. 

1436. Schwartz, Mark S. & m , Neal E. (Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minn.) The MMPI “conversion V" 
among 50,000 medical patients: A study of inci- 
dence, criteria, and profile elevation. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 89-95.—Re- 
views previous studies regarding the 1-3/3-1 code of the 
MMPI. The incidence of this code designation in 50,000 
medical patients is presented with 4000 profiles fitting 
this code pattern. 5 research questions are raised. 
Another part of this study, using 120 Mayo clinic 
patients, attempted to determine the medical diagnosis 
associated with 3 different elevations of the 1-3/3-1 
profile. No significant differences were noted among the 
elevations.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1437. Smith, Roger С. & Porier, Gary W. (FAA, Civil 
Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Factors 
influencing administrative disposition of psychiatric 
patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
27(1), 54-59.—Disposition and psychiatric diagnosis 
were highly correlated in a sample of 437 military 
servicemen at psychiatric facilities for 2 major military 
installations. There was an increasing likelihood of 
separation from the service with increasing severity of 
diagnosis. Disposition and MMPI diagnostic classifi- 
cation were correlated with psychiatric diagnosis. MMPI 
classifications were generally unrelated to demographic 
or patient status variables. It was noted that degree of 
emotional disorder is not necessarily a primary deter- 
minant of administrative disposition of psychiatric 
patients.—£E. J. Kronenberger. 

1438. Tutoo, D. N. (Ministry of Defense, Directorate 
of Psychological Research, New Delhi, India) The 
performance of socially adjusted and socially mal- 
adjusted subjects on Gibson maze test. /ndian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Jun) Vol. 45(2), 165- 
174.—Studies the performance of socially adjusted and 
socially maladjusted Ss using the Gibson Spiral Maze 
Test, a psychomotor test. 200 Ss were selected consisting 
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of 100 socially adjusted, 50 socially maladjusted (anti- 
social characters), and 50 socially maladjusted (neurotic 
type). All Ss were 20-35 yr. of age, literate, males, in 
good health. The MPI and Raven’s Progressive Matrices 
were administered to measure the intelligence of all Ss, 
The score difference between the 2 groups was found to 
be statistically significant. The MPI educational score 
between the 2 groups was found to be statistically 
insignificant. Performance of socially adjusted Ss using 
the Gibson test proved to be of a higher score, since the 
socially maladjusted Ss used up more time to complete 
the test trial. The Gibson test showed that the socially 
adjusted performed better than the neurotics but not 
significantly better than the criminals. It was found that 
the Gibson test “can be usefully employed for diagnostic 
purposes in Indian setting also."—4. Halev. 

1439. Watson, Charles G., Laliberte, Michael, & 
Sellers, Howard. (Veterans Administration Hosp., St. 
Cloud, Minn.) Personality correlates of DAP facial 
expression. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 27(1), 115-117.—Draw-a-Person (DAP) facial ex- 
pression ratings and symptom ratings were correlated to 
test the diagnostic utility of the DAP facial expression. 
The results were negative with only 3 of 80 r's significant 
at the .05 level. Interjudge agreement on the facial 
expression ratings was poor. It is suggested that facial 
expression ratings may be sufficiently lacking in objec- 
tivity as to render very questionable their utility in 
personality appraisal.—£. J. Kronenberger. 

440. Wimmers, M. F. Factoranalytish-onderzoek 
van de W.A.I.S. subtests bij psychiatrische patienten 
en alcoholici. [Factor analysis of the W.A.LS. for 
queas patients and alcoholics.] Gawein, 1970(Nov), 

ol. 18(7), 496-509.—WAIS subtest scores for 125 
sychiatric patients and 125 alcoholics were separately 
actor analyzed and the resultant 2 matrices rotated (0 
the varimax criterion. Factor I was verbal comprehen- 
sion; Factor II was related to the performance tests а 
has been called perceptual organization by Cohen; ane 
Factor III was a memory factor which was only Wê 
defined in the psychiatric Ss.—S. G. Vandenberg. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


1441. Gozali, Joay & Simons, Pauline. (U. Wisconsin 
Milwaukee) Community mental health services 0! 
cities of refuse. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 177-179.— Disscusses the relate 
merits of treating socially deviant persons 1n largi 
isolated institutions or in community integrated, Sm 
residential centers. Before community mental he x 
centers can serve the needs of urban deviants, howd 
ways must be found of helping communities reesta cz 
themselves as fit places to live. Middle-class р 
sionals designing these centers are serving only thee 
interests if they do not consider these problems and 
community residents into comprehensive planning 
the future.—Journal. abstract. meu 

1442. Joos, J., Debuyst, C., & Sepulchre-Cassiers 22 
(Center of Neurology & Medico-Psychological sie 
Brussels, Belgium) Boys who run away from hom 
Belgian study. International Journal of Offender 
apy, 1970, Vol. 14(2), 98-104.— Presents a study hom? 
15-18 yr. old adolescents who had run away from a 
and been brought to court for truancy. Responses 
set of 13-14 questions indicate that most Ss (a) 
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2 
wanted to leave home for good, (b) had some sort of 
plans, (с) had only superficial attachments to their 
families and homes, and (d) left home from dissatis- 
faction rather than defiance. The future of habitual 
adolescent absconders is discussed. It is suggested that 
an occupation which satisfies their desires for adventure 
and activity would stabilize them more than a life 
requiring great stability and routine. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries)—S. Knapp. 

1443. Kleu, G. (U. Marburg, Clinic of Neuro- 
psychiatry, W. Germany) Palmomental reflexes in 
adolescents with behavior disorders. Psychiatria 
Clinica, 1970, Vol. 3(6), 375-380.—The palmomental 
(PM) reflex has been described in connection with 
lesions in the CNS, patients with intoxications and 
metabolic diseases. An attempt was made to determine if 
a “higher fixation of the reflex [exists] which could point 
to a decreased adaptation ability of mesencephalic 
structures.” The PM reflex was studied in 13 boy and 5 
girl 9-17 yr. olds with abnormal behavior. “In, 10 Ss no 
reflex response was observed, although the stimulation 
duration was maximal (20 msec.). Based on the results, it 
is concluded that the PM reflex in adolescents with 
behavior disorders shows no difference in its structure, 
habituation, and stimulus duration as compared to 
healthy adults.—P. McMillan. 

1444. Robertiello, Richard C. & Forbes, Sylvia F. 
(Long Island Consultation Center, N.Y.) The treatment 
of masochistic character disorders. Journal of Con- 
temporary Psychotherapy, 1970(Sum), Vol. XI), 41- 
44.—Proposes that the "treatment of the masochistic 
character must combine an analytic, etiologic uncovering 
approach with a more surface conscious reconditioning 
one.” The masochistic patient is described as one whose 
thoughts are obsessed with negative self-conceptions, 
who lives in the past or the future. He often feels ill 
physically and this may be self-induced by drinking and 
over work, His unhappiness is evidenced in his total 
demeanor. 2 types of masochistic character are dis- 
tinguished: (a) oral, rage against the mother for depri- 
vation of love, directed against the self; and (b) anal, 
Tage against the punitive and restrictive mother, directed 
against the self. The secondary gain is described as the 
important difference between masochism an other 
Neurotic symptoms which has made it into a character 
trait, Treatment involves ап attack on the character 
defenses in order to reveal the rage underneath, and a 
concomitant training and encouragement of the patient 
to fight his masochistic thinking and behavior. Masoch- 
ism is regarded as an addiction which can only be cure 
by the combination of analysis and reconditioning.—5. 
Knapp. 


Drug Addiction 


1445. Abrahams, M. J., Armstrong, J & Whitlock, F- 
А. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, Australia) Drug depend- 
ence in Brisbane. Medical Journal of Australia, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 2(9), 397-404,—Examined the previ: 
lence of drug-taking among 6 groups of individuals: 
Psychiatric inpatients and outpatients, medical an 
Surgical inpatients and outpatients, patients attending а 
number of general practitioners’ surgeries, and a group 
Of healthy Ss attending a clinic for routine chest X-ray 
examination. About 500 people in each of 6 groups "ee 
interviewed and matched samples Were drawn for 
intergroup comparison. A high prevalence of barbiturate 
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dependence and prevalence of am) hetamine and nar- 
cotic dependence was found in all groups. A highly 
significant number of Ss in all groups showed varying 
degrees of dependence on common analgesic prepara- 
tions. The most severely affected Ss were fond in the 2 
groups of psychiatric patients, who also had made 
attempts at suicide in the past. The small number of Ss 
who used analgesic drugs for purposes of suicide is 
noted. Greater care in the prescription of barbiturates 
and limits in the universal availability of common 
analgesic drugs are proposed.—Journal abstract. 

1446. Whitlock, F. A. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) The syndrome of barbiturate dependence. 
Medical Journal of Australia, 1970(Aug), Vol. 2(9), 
391-396.— Compared 100 female patients suffering from 
severe barbiturate dependence with 100 female РЕ 
atric patients matched for age, and, as far as possible, for 
personality and diagnosis. It was found that (a) the 
common symptoms and signs of barbiturate dependence 
are often misdiagnosed or overlooked, and (b) the 
etiology of the condition is complex, but appears to be 
based on a susceptible personality being subjected to a 
variety of stressful experiences. Multiple operations 
(particularly gynecological operations), psychiatric ill- 
ness, and bereavement were noted in the dependent Ss. It 
is concluded that the ready availability of barbiturate 
prescriptions indicates clearly that barbiturate depend- 
ence is largely an iatrogenic disorder. It is suggested that 
all medical practitioners become more aware of the 
hazards of long-term barbiturate ingestion and the early 
signs and symptoms of dependence.—Journal abstract. 


Alcoholism 


& Raikhinshtein, V. Kh. 


‚ Bergel' 
dalle eher Kliniko-élektro- 


, N. M. 

Novosibirsk Medical Inst, USSR 
(Nisefalograficheskle paralleli pri épileptitormnom 
sindrome, vyzvannom tyazhéloi khronicheskom 
аікодо!'пої intoksikatsiel. [Clinico-electroencephalo- 
aphic parallels in the epileptiform syndrome, produced 
is severe chronic alcoholic intoxication.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii і Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol, 70(5), 731- 
736.— Reports results of clinical and EEG examinations 
. old chronic аро ya H 

ileptiform picture (36 in encephalo athic Stage Il; 
in M IH with partial dementia) and а control group of 
10 chronic alcoholics without such a picture. The data 
indicate that a distinct parallelism cannot be established 
d form of the course of alcoholism, 
and, on the other, degree of changer m 
1 bioelectrical activity. Similarly, it is impossible 
аа Ат clear-cut indices of EEG changes in | or 
another form of the она picture. However, їп 
fully developed convu there is no doubt 
about (a) the existence of a cortical epilepto; 
in the EEG in à considerable percentage © 
and (b) the grea о nt 
intoxication: sharp reduci i 
potentials, gross di organization of the basic rhythm, and 
the appearance of slow dysrhythmia. 3 types of changes 
in cerebral bioelectrical activity 1n а coholism are 
distinguished and described. (English summary) (29 


rey DR ici T. K. (Skuortsov-Stephanov Psy- 
chiatric Hosp. No. 3, Leningrad, USSR) О sootnoshenii 
mekhanicheskogo | logicheski-oposredovannogo 


on the | hand, 


enic focus 
the cases, 
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zapominaniya и bol'nykn khronicheskim alkogolizmom 
I - Ill stadii i zdorovykh. [On the relationship of 
mechanical and logically mediated memorization in 
normals and chronic alcoholics in Stages II and III of 
alcoholism.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psihkiatrii, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 1349-1352.—Employed 61 chronic 
alcoholics and a control group of 30 normals (same age 
and educational level). For rote learning, 10 words were 
memorized; for meaningful learning, Luria's pictograph- 
ic method was employed. No differences were detected 
in rote learning. A considerable decline in the capacity 
for meaningful, pred mediated memorization was 
observed in the alcoholics along with imprecision of 
reproduction. It is suggested that this is the result of not 
so much impairment of memory itself as a decline in all 
aspects of psychic activity (personality, set, attitude, 
selective attention, purposeful voluntary behavior). 
(English summary)—4. D. London. 

1449. Entin, G. M. (Research Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Moscow, USSR) Klinika i terapiya alkogol'nykh 
psikhozov v pozhilom vozraste. [Clinical picture and 
therapy of alcoholic psychoses in later years.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol. 70(5), 
743-750.— Presents an analysis of the various forms of 
alcoholic psychoses, and suggested treatment based on 
observations of 347 60-86 yr. old alcoholics, 204 of 
whom were suffering from alcoholic psychoses. The 
following alcoholic оса were distinguished: (а) 
alcoholic deliria and acute alcoholic hallucinosis, (b) 
delusional and hallucinatory-paranoid psychoses, and (c) 
vascular and somatogenic psychoses superimposed on 
chronic alcoholism. The clinical picture and special 
forms of therapy for each of these groups are described. 
(English summary)—4/. D. London. 

1450. Fisk, Claire B. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Psychological dependence, perceptual dependence 
and the establishment of a treatment relationship 
among male alcoholics. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2981. 

1451. Frolov, B. S. (Kirov Military-Medical Acad- 
emy, Leningrad, USSR) О sindromologicheskoi 
strukture beloi goryachki. [On the syndromic structure 
of delirium tremens.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(May), Vol. 70(5), 736-740.— Based on observations 
of 65 Ss with delirium tremens (DT), the structure and 
developmental features of its syndromes were studied as 
a function of gravity and duration of the psychosis. 3 
stages of the course of delirium tremens are distinguished 
(initial, intermediate, terminal) along with 3 degrees of 
gravity for each stage (light, moderate, severe). The 
various syndromes, associated with each of the stages are 
described and analyzed. In Stage 1, withdrawal 
(dysphoric) syndrome; in Stage 2 syndrome of verbal 
hallucinosis, epileptiform reactions, delirious syndrome, 
hyperkinetic and mussitating deliria, coma, oneirism; 
and in Stage 3 Korsakoff syndrome, residual delusion, 
residual hallucinosis, asthenic syndrome. (English sum- 
тагу)—/. D. London. 

1452. Libb, J. Wesley & Taulbee, Earl S. (U. 
Alabama) Psychotic-appearing MMPI profiles among 
alcoholics. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Јап), 
Vol. 27(1), 101-102.—An MMPI test-retest procedure on 
20 nonpsychotic alcoholics who initially appeared 
psychotic on the MMPI was utilized. Compared to a 
schizophrenic control, changes were evidenced in scales 
suggesting лс on a retest 21 days following 
evaluation. The results were interpreted as evidence for 
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delaying the testing until the alcoholic effects dissipate in 
El ND. drinkers.—£E. J. Kronenberger. 
. Moefes, S. M. (Leningrad Рѕусһопеџгојор; 

Hosp. No. 2, USSR) K voprosu ob alkouelan 
parafrenii. [On alcoholic paraphrenia.] Zhurnal Neyro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol. 70(5), 740- 
743.—Based on observations of 10 patients with alco- 
holic paraphrenia, an analysis of the structural features 
of this syndrome during the period of its formation is 
presented in order to understand the reasons for its 
extreme rarity in patients with alcoholic paranoid states, 
Only 2 groups of alcoholic paraphrenia are 
distinguished: (a) 1 characterized by the syndrome of 
mental (ideatory) automatism, and (b) | characterized by 
the syndrome of verbal hallucinosis. No delusional 
fantasying was detected. (English summary)—I, D. 
London. 

1454. Smart, Reginald С. & Waller, Julian А, 
(Alcoholism & Drug Addiction Research Foundation, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) On alcoholics and thelr 
accidents. Journal of Safety Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
1(4), 170-178.—Presents an exchange between R. G. 
Smart and J. A. Waller on the accident rates of 
alcoholics when sober and the implications of further 
research in this area toward the development of effective 
countermeasures. Smart refers to the common assump- 
tion that the alcoholic's accidents result primarily from 
the heavy use of alcohol, and points out that the 
possibility that alcoholics may also have higher rates of 
accidents when sober has rarely been considered. 3 
studies are cited containing data which suggest that the 
rates of sober accidents among alcoholics are far higher 
than expected. Waller's response, which questions the 
Suggestion that the alcoholic's sober accident rate Is 
greater than that of other groups of drivers, includes à 
discussion of the interaction of pharmacological and 
personality factors in the crash rates of alcoholic drivers 
and an estimate of their driving exposure while impaires 
by alcohol. A further response by Smart is inc luded. 
—Journal abstract. : 

1455. Von Forstmeyer, Annemarie. (United States 
International U., San Diego, Calif. The alcoholic's 
understanding of an existential theory of alcoholism. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol 
31(5-B), 2971. 

Suicide à 

1456. Brown, Timothy R. (U. Oregon) The judgme? 
of suicide lethality: A comparison of |чадте al 
models obtained under contrived versus na ш 
conditions. Dissertation Abstracts Internation 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2978. , Crisis 

1457. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & ition. 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Suicide and sibling роб , 
Journal of Individual Psychology, 1970(Чоу), Vole ike 
203-204.— Studies since 1966 “offer some support ‘idal 
Adlerian hypothesis of greater frequency of e to 
behavior among first borns or last borns as compat 
middle borns.” (15 ref.)—4. R. Howard.  . 1 Inst» 

1458. Lipanov, R. G. (Crimean Medical khar- 
Simferopol, USSR) Kliniko-statisticheskaya nym 
akteristika psikhicheski bol’nykh s suitsidal TY. 
deistviyami. [Clinico-statistical characteristics © on 
mentally ill displaying suicidal behavior.] Zhurna 1365- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7009), x ‘men 
1368.—Presents a statistical study of mentally ia i 
and women (201 and 183, respectively), disp 
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suicidal behavior (successful and unsuccessful), The 
highest rate of suicidal behavior was encountered in the 
30-45 yr. age group. Sex differences were not significant. 
The ratio of successful to unsuccessful suicidal behavior 
is 14:1. The diagnostic breakdown was: schizophrenia 
(63.5%), involutional psychoses (11.46%), alcoho ic psy- 
choses (9.9%), epilepsy (3.65%), vascular psychoses 
(3.13%), reactive psychoses (2.6%), and other groups 
(5.7%). The highest rate of suicidal attempts occurred in 
the Ist mo. following hospital discharge. The longer the 
lapse of time following discharge and the longer the 
duration of the mental disorder, the lower the rate of 
suicidal attempts. In the clinical picture the depressive or 
depressive-paranoid syndrome appeared as the common 
syndrome. (English summary)—4. D. London. 

1459. Pelipas, V. E. (Central Research Inst. of 
Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Nekotorye 
klinicheskie aspekty suitsidal'nykh tendentsli u 
psikhopaticheskikh lichnostei. [Some clinical aspects 
of suicidal tendencies in psychopathic personalities.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), Vol. 70(6), 
914-919.— Presents an analysis and discussion, based on 
the materials of the Serbskii Institute of Forensic 
Psychiatry, Moscow, on their “forensicopsychiatric 
evaluations” of suicides, committed in 1956-1967, 
among psychopaths. (English summary)—/. D. London. 

1460, Rosselli, Humberto. (Colomban Inst, of Nerv- 
ous System, Bogotá) Modalidades del suicidio en 
Colombia. [Suicide's characteristics in Colombia.] Acta 
Psiquidtrica y Psicolégica de América Latina, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 16(3), 244-254.—Reports an analysis of 379 cases of 
suicide published in 14 Colombian newspapers from 
August 1967—July 1968. The main finding was that most 
suicides took place in the industrialized areas of the 
country with a higher incidence among young women. 
The reactions of the newspapers to the suicidal cases are 
also described; preventive aspects of suicide are dis- 
cussed, (28 ref.)—English summary. 

1461. Whitlock, F. A. & Broadhurst, A. D. (U. 
Queensland, Brisbane, Australia) Attempted suicide 
and the experience of violence. Journal of Biosocial 
Science, 1969(Oct), Vol. 1(4), 353-368.— Reviews some of 
the literature on the interrelationships between suicidal 
acts, accidents, surgical operations, and other forms o! 
violent experience. It was postulated that persons making 
suicidal attempts would, more commonly than non- 
suicidal controls, have encountered violent experiences. 
To test this, 50 persons attempting suicide were com- 
pared with 50 nonsuicidal psychiatric patients and wi 
50 healthy persons attending a chest clinic. Groups were 
matched for age, sex, and social class. Data from à 
questionnaire were recorded. Classes of violent ex- 
perience were graded numerically on à basis of severity 
and degree of responsibility. It was found that suicidal Ss 
had significantly higher violence scores than either 
control group, a finding which remained significant 
when previous suicidal attempts were excluded from the 
Score. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Crime 


1462. Brodsky, Stanley L. Southern Illinois U.) The 
Prisoner as agent of ийиде change: A study of 
Prison profiles’ effects. British Journal of Criminology, 
19700), Vol. 10(3), 280-285.—Investigated 1 of ihe 
often-cited goals of the prisoner-speakers programs, 1.€., 


if youth attitudes toward the punishment of criminals 
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and attitudes toward prisons were modified as a result of 
being exposed to the programs. The issue of prison 
profiles as a deterrent to criminal behavior was not 
tested. An appropriate testing of this issue would require 
the use of experimental groups Ls ey to the prison 
profiles and control groups, as well as follow-ups and 
establishment of criteria of criminality. For the present 
study only a small sample of behavior, i.e., attitudes, was 
studied, and this under some relatively limited condi- 
tions. There were other factors present, such as being in 
the prison itself, being part of a tour, and, in the case of 
the students, being part of a class. It is suggested that the 
present study represents a first step towards quantifyin; 

the effects of this widely spreading phenomenon 0! 
prisoner-speaking groups. Considerably more research is 
needed to understand behavioral as well as attitudinal 
change in different audiences and in varying kinds of 
presentations,—Journal шы. 

1463. Chaplin, James Р, (St. Michael's Coll) The 
presidential assassins: A confirmation of Adlerian 
theory. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
26(2), 205-212.—Reviews the common characteristics of 
9 persons who assassinated or attempted to assassinate 
United States’ Presidents and finds confirmation for 
Adlerian theory.—4. R. Howard. 

1464. Cohn, Rebecca R. (U. Oklahoma) The Ten- 
nessee Self Concept Scale as à differentiator of 
delinquent female subgroups. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2979. y 

1465. Hoghughi, M. S. & Forrest, A. В. (Aycliffe 
School, Darlington, Scotland) Eysenck's th ot 
criminality. British Journal of Criminology, 197 Jul), 
Vol. 10(3), 240-254.—Attempts to present new evidence 
which bears on the validity and usefulness of Eysenck's 
theory applied to persistent. young offenders. In the 
process, certain methodological aspects of testing 
Eysenck's theory were also touched on. The studies 

rovide several points for discussion. The results con- 
suggest that, contrary to prediction from 
Eysenck’s theory, persistent young offenders are signif- 
icantly more introverted than the normative samples or 
selected control groups. Furthermore, extroversion, às 
measured by these tests, appears to be a poor correlate of 


difficult behavior which is unresponsive to the normal 
used for ensuring 


has n “falsified.” Doubts may 


regarding the samples, 


f lysis, Journal summary. 1 
iu М itx 4 Arthur L. & S| , Verlin. (an 


i ity, Vacaville) A — onal 

dependenc neness of prison in- 
study o nembe rPeocial clubs. Journal of 
27(1), 48-50.—Pris- 
d to inmate clubs tended to have 


ed one.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


ША Plummer, Jack М. (Texas Tech U.) A com- 
rison of successful and unsuccessful vocational 
rehabilitation clients from a retormatory population. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B). 2964-2965. 
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1468. Soltz, William H. (U. Missouri, Columbia) 
Comparative study of Negro-white differences on 
the MMPI and PAS. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3009. 

1469. Warder, John; Presly, Allan S., & Kirk, Joan. 
(Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Scotland) Intelligence and 
literacy in prison and hospital populations. British 
Journal of Criminology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 10(3), 286- 
287.—Evidence is presented in the form of Progressive 
Matrices and Mill Hill Vocabulary scores which indi- 
cates a significantly lower level of literacy or reading 
ability in a prison population than in a psychiatric 
hospital population which is comparable in terms of 
intelligence. It is suggested that low literate forms of 
verbal tests should be used in studies of prisoners.—R. 
Gunter. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


1470. Bruce, Nigel. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Delin- 
quent and non-delinquent reactions to parental 
leprivation. British Journal of Criminology, 1970(Jul), 
Vol. 10(3), 270-276.— The valuable evidence collected 
helps to confirm what so many caseworkers believe on 
the basis of experience, that delinquency is rooted in the 
general pathology of the family. Criminological research 
has in the past had an inadequate supply of reliable 
information about relationships within families in the 
population at large. In the last 20 yr. however, 
population surveys which contain more personal detail 
than the National Census have become more feasible 
and their value has been better appreciated. The 
little-studied field of the deprived child who does not 
turn delinquent was examined in a recent small-scale 
research in Eastern Scotland. The delinquent sample 
consisted of 36 boys and 14 girls in local approved 
schools who had at some time been in the care of local 
authorities for periods of time totaling more than 6 mo. 
The delinquent sample was the total of those children 
who satisfied the criteria in 6 approved schools in 
Eastern Scotland. The comparison group was selected at 
random up to an equal number. 11 random selections 
had to be rejected: 6 were untraceable, 1 declined to 
cooperate, 2 had been committed to approved schools, 
and 2 had been accepted so totally into the extended 
family at such an early age that the separation experience 
was not likely to have been traumatic. A further 11 were 
selected randomly to replace them, using the same 
criteria.—Journal summary. 

1471. Cowden, James E., Schroeder, Charles R., & 
Peterson, William M. (Wisconsin Dept. of Health & 
Social Services, Madison) The CPI vs. the 16 PF at a 
reception center for delinquent boys. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan) Vol. 27(1), 109-111. 
— Compared the results of the CPI and the 16 PF in 
terms of their ability to classify boys within a juvenile 
correctional institution into subgroups differing in 
adjustment. Although the CPI was noted as the superior 
instrument, the 16 PF had some advantages over the CPI 
as a large-scale screening device.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1472. Gibson, H. B. (Polytechnic, Hatfield, England) 
The factorial structure of juvenile delinquency: A 
study of self-reported acts. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Feb) Vol. 10(1), 1-9.—An 
individually administered test of self-reported delin- 
quency was given to 402 14-15 yr. old boys, following 
pilot work published earlier. Results were analyzed 
factorially and related to a measure of social handicap 
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on which the Ss were rated previously, and to the S? 
records of criminal conviction. A large general factor of 
delinquency and several specific factors were found. The 
general factor was related to social handicap and 
criminal conviction, but the specific factors showed 
differences in their relations to these 2 social variables, 
2nd-order factors were also extracted and the lst 2 
generated a hypothesis concerning the interaction of 
handicap and conviction which was tested empirically on 
the data. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1473. LaFon, Dorothy N. & Rousey, Clyde L. 
(Wailuku Health Center, Maui, Hawaii) Residues of 
early father-child conflict. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1970(May), Vol. 150(5), 366-370.— Studied 80 
9-18 yr. old delinquent boys, to determine if the presence 
of the substitution of the “Г” sound as in “feet” for the 
voiceless "th" sound as in such words as “both,” 
"bathtub," or "thanks" was related to disturbances in 
paternal-child relationships. Ss were given the Templin- 
Darley Test of Articulation. Analysis of the data 
supports the view that such a relationship is probable. 
—Journal abstract. 

1474. O'Keefe, Edward J. (Fordham U.) Impulsivity 
and its relationship to risk taking. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3000. 

1475. Romano, Robert J. (Boston U., School of 
Education) Counseling outcomes related to family 
background of delinquent male adolescents. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
3004-3005. 

1476. Smith, Nathaniel С. (Ohio State U.) A com- 
parison of short-form estimation methods in the 
WISC in juvenile public offenders. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 77-79.—WISC pro- 
tocols were rescored with 5 short form-estimation 
methods. The data analysis revealed: (a) there Were 
significant differences between the short form and Full 
Scale IQs in the estimation methods; (b) 3 significant sex 
differences in short form IQs; (c) validity coefficients I 
the high 80s and low 90s with no sex differences; (d) 
great majority of the Ss were placed within | Wechsler 
classification of their Full Scale IQ by the short forms: 
(e) significant differences for both sexes in mean tx 
discrepancy scores for the various estimation meth x 
and (f) when 4 or more subtests were employed, n 
the cases fell within + 10 IQ points of their Full Scale à 
It is suggested that potential users of WISC short o 
determine which method is most appropriate for thè 
population.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


1477. Hoffman, Martin, (Health Dept, Center f 
Special Problems, San Francisco, Calif.) Homose aje 
Psychology Today, 1969(Jul), Vol. 3(2), 43-45, тое 
homosexuals аге not necessarily ill and many oe 
have shown that psychiatrists cannot differentiate ЧЛ 
from heterosexuals using life history and рѕусћот 
data. There аге, however, some connections login 
homosexuality and psychopathology. The psycho raliv 
disorders are related to reaction formation, incorpo 
wishes toward the male, and the shallowness °` og 
relationships. Sociological pressures are actually ej 
serious than the psychological disorders. The 3% he 
hostility toward homosexuals forces them to a tory. 
stigma and to adopt desperate, self-condemn 
attitudes.—E. J. Posavac. 
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1478. Masana, Juan. (U. Barcelona, Hosp. Clinic, 
Spain) Enfoque actual de la desviaciones sexuales. 

е present approach to sexual deviations.] Anuario de 
Psicología, 1969, Vol. 1, 127-136.—Reviews studies on 
homosexuality and proposes that (a) there are factors 
which create a predisposition for homosexuality and for 
heterosexuality, and (b) there is a single factor of 
undifferentiated sexuality which forms a continuum 
between the homo- and heterosexual poles. The effect of 
homosexuality on character is considered in terms of the 
above factor. Homosexuality is discussed in terms of 
heredity and environment. Treatment theories are also 
considered.—P. Hertzberg. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


1479. . La bioquímica de los trastornos 
mentales. [Biochemistry of mental disorders.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica у Psicológica de América Latina, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 16(3), 294-298.—Points out that biochemical re- 
search has shown a great promise in dealing with mental 
diseases: many cases of mental retardation have been 
found to have a hereditary, metabolic basis, and this has 
led to the efficient treatment and/or prevention of such 
disabilities. Stresses the importance of nutritive factors in 
the development of some psychopathological syndromes, 
and reviews biochemical and genetical findings in 
relation to affective disorders, periodic psychoses and 
schizophrenia.—V. A. Colotla. 

1480. Arioni Faccini, Bianca M., Lalli, Nicola, & Reda, 
Gian С. (U. degli Studi, Rome, Italy) Analyse des 
structures psychopathologiques dans les car- 
acteropathies juveniles. [Analysis of the psycho- 
pathological structure of character disorder in juveniles.] 
Rivista di Psichiatria, 1969(May), Vol. 4(3), 161-169. 
—The MMPI, Rorschach, Rosenzweig Picture-Frustra- 
tion Study, and WAIS were used. On the grounds of 
clinical and psychopathological content, 3 groups of 
Character disorders were described: neurotic, psychotic, 
and sociopathic. Such distributions appeared to be very 
important for prognostic and therapeutic aims; it would 
then be easier to prove that one is not born à psychopath 
but tends to become one.—N. De Palma. 

1481. Bespal’ko, I. С. (Bekhterev 
Psychoneurological Inst., Leningrad, 
Znachenii poryadkovogo nomera rozhdenlya V 
razvitii psikhicheskikh zabolevanii. [On the signifi- 
cance of birth order in the development of mental 
diseases.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(ес), 
Vol. 70(12), 1837-1841.— Presents an analysis of infor- 
mation procured directly from the mothers of 
mentally ill Ss in order to determine the significance of 
birth order in the incidence of mental diseases. Serving 
as control groups were 2000 draftees. 395 individuals 
drawn from the families of psychiatric hospital person- 
nel, and 910 normals drawn from the families 9 the Ss 
under study. It is reliably shown that the first- and 
last-born children suffered more often from schizo- 
phrenia, while those in the middle of the birth sequence 
Suffered more often from other psychoses (periodic, 
manic-depressive). A high frequency of schizophrenia 
Was observed among the mentally ill who Were only 
Children. It appears that insufficiency of the materno, 
таче functions is involved in the peculiarities o 

irth order and is, therefore, a factor in the incidence 0 
Various mental diseases. (English summary) D. 


London. lIness à myth? 
1482. Brand, Millen. Is mental i пе (6ш), Vol. 


Journal of Contemporary Psychotherapy; 


Research 
R 


1478-1485 


3(1), 13-17.—Argues against the position of Т, S. Szasz 
that the concept of mental illness is a myth. While 
certain points made in Szasz' book are considered to 
have value, eg, the desire to end sentimentality and 
stiffen demands on the patient for honesty and im- 
provement, the idea that all human activity is composed 
of games is not. Psychosis, delusions, and panic terror 
are considered as forms of mental illness which cannot 
be thought of as games. *Something evidently is very 
much the matter with the patient even if ‘mental illness is 
a myth.’ "—S. Knapp. 

1483. Degand, J, (Catholic U., Louvain, Belgium) Les 
fondements théoriques du non-directivisme 
rogérien dans ses rapports avec la psychologie 
pathologique. [Theoretical foundation of the Rogerian 
nondirectivism in its relations to athological psychol- 
ogy.] Bulletin de Psychologie Sco laire et d'Orientation, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 19(2), 63-78.—Basing arguments on the 
conceptions of C. R. Rogers’ adaption-inadaption 
theory, and a liberally from the work of Rogers, 
the reality behavior of normal people is compared with 
the individual capacities in pathological patients, espe- 
cially the capacities of conscious recognition and/or 
reorganization notions, It is argued that, in mental 
diagnostics, the psychologist ould not adapt а 
nosological viewpoint. In serious psychological situations 
of abandonment and paranoia, an indirect approach is 
recommended, This approach would maintain a pro- 
longed contact with the patient and make it possible to 
introduce some modifications of ped indicative 
of a certain capacity of the patient, which is generally 
denied to exist in ‘such cases. (English summary) (24 
ref.)—P. von Toal. 

1484. Frighi, Luigi. A € terapeutico multi- 
professionale alle problematiche dello studente 
universitario pseudoneurotico. [Multiprofessional 
therapeutic approach to the 'roblems of the 
pseudoneurotic university ишел!) ivista di Psichiatria, 
1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 373-376.—Or anized a 

sychopedago ical-social team to cope wit the prob- 
[и of borderline university students. During 5 yr., 8000 
students were observed, a high percentage O! whom had 
psychic disturbances. The ps chopathological gamma 


ded from light persona ity disturbances (hyper- 


exten s : 
emotion, anxiety) to the more serious schizophrenic 


psychosis. 5 of the Ss classified as psychotic were 
considered borderline averaging 20 a yr. Intellectual 
inhibition was a frequent symptom at the beginning of a 
sychosis (difficulty of attention and concentration); in 
‘orderlines this inhibition is constant or occurs at exam 
time, etc. Where forced intellectualization was а defense 
against the “psychotic invasion, its sudden cessation 
represents the “imminent catastrophe on the fragile ego. 
Rarely, however, does this inhibition reach the aspects of 
udoweakness, as can occur In the evolutive forms of 
the schizophrenia. In order to reach a pedagogical 
balance, the students were given the help of profes- 
sionals: (a) student assistants guided by psychiatrists and 
sychologists, and (b) social assistants who were helpful 
in making the parents aware of the student's illness.—A. 


M. Paar Antonio. Problemi 


1485. Frighi, Luigi & Ligi, 
tudenti universitari pseudoneurotici: 
sessuali deg ө itegorie dianostiche. [Sexual 


Confronto con altre cate : 

problems of pseudoneurotic university students; Com- 
parison with other diagnostic categories.] Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 377-380,—In the course 
of a study on sexual problems of university students, 43 
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clinical records of borderline students were examined. 23 
(53.5%) had sexual problems. Sexual disturbances were 
divided into 3 categories according to the degree of 
severity: minor, average, and serious. 13.1% of the entire 
student population had sexual problems. There was a 
reater incidence of sexual disturbances in the border- 
ines compared to the entire student population. In the 
borderline Ss 26.3% had minor sexual disturbances; 
30.4%, average; and 43.5%, serious. In the student 
population, 38.3% had light disturbances; 51.6%, aver- 
age; and 10.6%, serious. Thus, serious sexual disturb- 
ances are more common in borderlines. The chaotic 
organization of the sexual characteristic of these bor- 
derline Ss is associated with a detached sadistic and 
sadomasochistic behavior. Among secondary symptoms 
of the borderline schizophrenics are pananxiety, 
anneurosis, and pansexuality. Borderlines are generally 
indifferent about their sexual problems.—4. М. 
Farfaglia. 

1486. Giberti, Franco & Rossi, Romolo. Profilo 
clinico e dinamico delle sindromi pseudoneurotiche. 
[Clinical and dynamic profile of pseudoneurotic (bor- 
derline) syndromes.] Rivista di Psichiatria, 1969(Sep), 
Vol. 4(5), 341-349.—Studied the term “borderline” 
which can be equivocal with repercussions on a ther- 
apeutic level, especially when used to replace diagnostic 
uncertainty. On a clinical level “borderline” involves 
many neurotic aspects which are mixed together 
chaotically and which form a neurotic syndrome that is 
polymorp ous in nature. It is an uncomfortable com- 

ination of psychotic, neurotic, and characteral dis- 
turbances with many elements of normality and good 
health. A general borderline syndrome is characterized 
by 4 elements: anger, lack of affection in relationships, 
lack of self-identity, and depressive isolation. In this 
light, 4 groups can be identified: (a) psychotic border, (b) 
central borderline group (anxiety, anger, solitude, de- 
pression), (c) individuals who lack affection, and (d) 
neurotic border. A common dynamic component in 
“borderline” is the presence of neurotic structures and 
mechanisms with a weak, immature, archaic ego under- 
neath. (41 ref.)—A. M. Farfaglia. 

1487. Goldberg, D. P, & Blackwell, B. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, General Practice Research Unit, London, 
England) Psychiatric illness in general practice: A 
detailed study using a new method of case iden- 
tification. British Medical Journal, 1970(May), Vol. 
2(5707), 439-443.—Gave a self-administered question- 
naire, the General Health Questionnaire, aimed at 
detecting current psychiatric disturbance to 553 con- 
secutive attenders to a general practitioner’s surgery. A 
sample of 200 of these patients was given an independent 
assessment of their mental state by a psychiatrist using a 
standardized psychiatric interview. The “conspicuous 
psychiatric morbidity” of a suburban general practice 
assessed by a general practitioner who was himself a 
psychiatrist and validated against independent psychi- 
atric assessment was found to be 20%, “Hidden psychi- 
atric morbidity” was found to account for 14 of all 
disturbed patients. When 87 patients who had been 
assessed as psychiatric cases at the index consultation 
were followed up 6 mo. later, 2/ of them were 
functioning in the normal range. Frequency of attend- 
ance at the surgery in the 6 mo. following index 
consultation was found to have only a modest rela- 
tionship to severity of psychiatric disturbance. It is 
argued that minor affective illnesses often accompany 
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physical complaints and usually have a good prognosis, 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1488. Holland, Jimmie; Masling, Joseph, & Copley, 
Donald. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Mental illness in 
lower class normal, obese and hyperobese women, 
Psychosomatic Medicine, 1970(Jul), Vol. 32(4), 351- 
357.—48 white women who were attending medical 
clinics for reasons other than obesity or psychiatric 
illness were interviewed for 2 hr., using Spitzer's Mental 
Status Schedule and a pees medical history. The 
patients were then divided into 3 groups according to 
weight (normal, obese, and hyperobese). Results showed 
no significant differences in psychiatric disturbance 
among the 3 groups. Data based on specialized medical 
history showed that obese groups could be distinguished 
from the normal group by their eating when anxious, 
depressed, and not hungry, having a higher preferred 
weight, being more often head of household, delivering a 
child with birth weight over 9 lb., and reporting a 
husband underweight. (22 ref.)—W. С. Shipman. 

1489. Mayo, Clara; Havelock, Ronald G., & Simpson, 
Diane L. (Boston U.) Attitudes toward mental illness 
among psychiatric patients and their wives. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 128- 
132.—Compared the attitudes of wives with those of 
husband-patients and staff for general authoritarianism, 
authoritarian mental health attitudes, and antipsychological 
view of patient’s illness. Results suggest that husband 
and wife held similar positions within a general attitude 
domain of authoritarianism. Wives were more similar to 
staff in attitudes toward mental illness, rated themselves 
higher than patients on a semantic differential scale, and 
generally shared the patient's physical as opposed to 
psychological orientation toward symptoms, causes, an 
treatment.—E. J. Kronenberger. Я 

1490. Plotnik, Michaelene, М. (U. Florida) An 
evaluation of the role of social competence In 
self-image disparity. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3003. E 

1491. Prats Homs, J. (U. Barcelona, Hosp. Саш 
Spain) Accion de los psicofarmacos sobre la pe 
cepción taquistoscópica. [Activity of psychopharmary 
on tachistoscopic perception.] Anuario de Psicologi 
1969, Vol. 1, 15-24.— Tested tachistoscopic perception " 
48 Ss with nervous hypertension (high level of ND 
tioning), 20 Ss with melancholia (low level of ie 
tioning), and 10 normal controls. Ss were tested unt А 
the influence of (а) sedatives—chlordiazepow 
(librium), luminal, and oxazepan; and stimulants—& 


phetamine (benzedrine), dimethylimipramine p 
pemoline. Tachistoscopic perception improved Tor 2h 


hypertension Ss on sedatives and for the depress! j 
stimulants. Normal Ss followed the pattern 0 i 
depressives, but to a much less degree of intensi P 
tachistoscopic perception was augmented by stimu 
and decreased by sedatives—P. Hertzberg. mer 
1492. Puoti, Mario M. Definizione di “stati 7^; 
derline" e cultura. [Definition of borderline ие 4G) 
culture.] Rivista di Psichiatria, 1969(Sep). VOLI 
388-391.—In psychology the term "borderline" tency; 
boundary between normality and intellectual e A 
in psychiatry, it is the boundary between norma! 5 P 
pathology, or between neurosis and psyehon ‘and 
sociology, it is the boundary between norma iy 
dissociation. It is used in all situations when а bow b 
must be established between 2 states characterize н 
elements present in both states. In some writing! 
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used freely to express a failure of behavioral realization; 
in other writings it indicates a very precise phenomenon 
and denotes psychopathological types which are difficult 
to categorize. It is studied as the clinical entity as a 
boundary (a) with the norm, (b) with neurosis, (с) with 
psychogenic psychosis, and (d) with psychopathology. 
The relationship between this psychopathological phe- 
nomenon and cultural structure is also studied.—4. М. 


Farfaglia. 
1493. Saavedra, Victor. (Santa Clara Clinic, Lima, 
Peri) El desarrolo histérico y su posibilidad 


nosográfica. [Hysteric development and the possibility 
of its disease classification.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 33(1), 45-52.—Examines the pathogen- 
esis of the development of a hysterical personality. 
Theories of a defective ego (involving a "forgotten ego") 
and of an over-abundant ego are discussed in relation to 
the hysterical personality. Case histories of a 22-yr-old 
female and a 37-yr-old male, respectively, diagnosed as 
hysterical-hypochondriacal and Баев support the 
theory of a defective ego development, hyperegophilia, 
which considers that there is an affective basis for the 
development of hysterical personality.—P. Hertzberg. 

1494, Shternberg, E. Ya. & Rokhlina, M. L. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Moscow) Nekotorye obshchie klinicheskie 
osobennosti depressii pozdnego vozrasta. [Some 
general clinical features of depressions in later years.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 
1356-1364.— Presents results of 4-yr observations of 205 
men and women over 50 yr. old, suffering from different 
depressive states, with ?/ experiencing morbid depres- 
sion for the Ist time subsequent to their 50th yr. In most 
cases the diagnosis was late endogenic depression. 7 
lypes of depressive syndromes were distinguished, 
typical for the various periods of later life. Correlations 
are presented between (a) features marking the symp- 
tomatology of the late depressions; and (b) nosological 
diagnosis, age at onset of the depression, and the form of 
its development. 3 types of development were dis- 
tinguished: circular, periodic, and single depressions. 
Prognoses for late depressions were relatively un- 
favorable: almost '⁄ displayed residual effects and 18% 
of the cases assumed a chronic course. (English sum- 
тагу) (31 ref.)—J. D. London. 

1495. Stein, Eugene. (U. Minnesota) Ego-resiliency, 
ego-control, and risk taking in psychiatric patients. 
Eee Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 

-B), 3010. 

1496. Weckowicz, T. E., Cropley, A. J^ & Muir, W. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) An attempt to 
replicate the results of a factor analytic study in 
depressed patients. Journal of Clinical Psychology. 
1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 30-31.—Hamilton's procedure of 
factor analysis of the scores on a rating scale of 
depressed symptoms was replicated using 52 depressed 
males. The obtained result, when compared with Ham- 
ilton’s data, indicated very little similarity. “It is to be 
hoped that future studies may establish an invariance of 
factors in depression obtained on а broader basis of 
Measures and bigger samples of Ss than those used in 
Hamilton’s original study."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

_ 1497. Weinberg, H., Walter, W. Grey, & Crow, H. J. 
(Simon Fraser U., Vancouver, British Columbia. б 
ada) Intracerebral events in humans related to 769 
апа imaginary stimuli. Electroencephalography & © 
ical Neurophysiology, 1970(Jul). Vol. 29(1), 1-9——Re- 
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cordings were made from gold intracerebral electrodes in 
orbital and cingulate cortex and subdural electrodes on 
superior frontal cortex in 5 patients under treatment for 
chronic obsessional and anxiety disorders. Ss were 
instructed to guess whether or not they would receive a 
stimulus in the form of a flash, click, or electric shock to 
the oir They were told to move a lever to the right 
when they expected a stimulus and to the left when they 
did not. A reward was offered for every 3 successive 
correct guesses. Sets of averages of 8 trials each were 
collected in 4 conditions: expectation-occurrence, ех- 
pectation-nonoccurrence, no expectation-occurrence, no 
expectation-nonoccurrence. Averages were also taken of 
responses to random stimuli an of intrinsic activity 
when the lever was moved without guessing or stimuli. 
Clear cerebral events, termed "emitted potentials," were 
Observed when stimuli were expected but did not occur. 
The emitted potentials resembled those evoked when real 
stimuli were presented on switch closure, suggesting that 
they may reflect memory processes corresponding to the 
erception of real events. In some experiments the 
latency of the emitted potentials was eatoni shorter 
than that of responses evoked by rea! random stimuli, 
suggesting a rise in cortical excitability with expectancy. 
A positive deflection peaking at about 300 msec. often 
appeared following switch closure, particularly with 
expectancy, and a negative variation usually preceded 


and accompanied this action. (French summary)—Jour- 
nal summary. 


Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 


1498. Altamirano, Guillermo; Berdicewski, Olga; 
Gomberoff, Mario, & Nazal, Ramsa. (U. Chile, Santiago) 
Influencia de la interacción padres-ninos en la 
neurosis infantil: Alimentación. [Influence of parents- 
children. interaction in child neurosis: Feeding. Acta 
Psiquiátrica Psicológica de América Latina, 19 Sep), 
Vol. 16(3), J21-233.— Studied maternal attitude Tex 
nursing and rearing by interviewing the mothers of 2 
neurotic children and 20 normal children. Differences 
between the 2 groups were observed with respect to the 
mother's attitude toward the various aspects of feeding: 
mothers of neurotic children demonstrated greater 
anxiety during breastfeeding, were more severe during 
weaning, and stricter in the handling of feeding prob- 
lems. When infants, neurotic children tended to be more 
avid and restless while sucking, to react more strongly to 
weaning, and to present greater feeding problems, In 
actual feeding methods as such, no differences were 
observed between the 2 groups of mothers, (16 ref.) 
— ish summary. 
p Peter G. Psychological aspects of 
Abram (Ed.), “Psychological aspects of 


A factor 
California Test of Personality. 


hology, ) 
госта! оѓ Personality (CTP) was administered to 60 
acting-out Sth grade boys. 2 interpretable factors 
factor analysis: 


emerged from à correlation matrix an 
self-esteem and 


nformity. Since these l 
ее it РА suggested that the use of all 12 scale scores is 
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unnecessary and that the 2 factor scores could replace 
the 12 scale scores. The total adjustment score was noted 
as being unjustified.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1501. Girich, Ya. P. (2nd Moscow Medical Inst., 
USSR) Ob osobennostyakh sindroma psikhogennor 
depressii u detei. [On features characterizing the 
syndrome of psychogenic depression in children.] Zhur- 
nal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 
1548-1552.— Observed 84 5-17 yr. old children and 
adolescents in a study of psychogenic depression at the 
height of its development. 23 of these children were 
further subjected to a study of the dynamics of the 
depressive syndrome. Along with observational data, 
archival materials with anamnestic supplementation 
were also employed. Typical depressive states are rarely 
encountered in children. In their case the depressive 
syndrome is short-lived and its clinical symptoms 
attentuated and rudimentary. The younger the child is 
and the more predisposing factors there are (somatic 
failings, incorrect training, etc.), the more rudimentary 
the depressive syndrome and the more polymorphous the 
clinical picture, which consists of neurotic and 
pathocharacterological disorders. Psychogenic disorders 
in children exhibit the same dynamics as in adults: the 
depressive syndrome is replaced by an asthenoneurotic 
syndrome and then by characterological disturbances, In 
a number of cases, actual depressive disorders are little 
expressed and thus are often overlooked, with chief 
attention directed to the more striking neurotic and 
pathocharacterological disorders. (English ѕшптагу)—/. 
D. London. 

1502. Kuznetsov, О. М. Klaustrosenoskopofobiya 
kak model’ formirovaniya sindroma navyazchivykh 
sostoyanii. [Claustroxenoscopophobia as a model for 
formation of the syndrome of obsessive states.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Арг), Vol. 70(4), 551- 
556.—Describes an obsessive state (fear of continuous 
observation under conditions of confined solitude, open 
to “public view”), arising as a result of prolonged 
isolation in a soundproof chamber with a viewing 
window, for which the name claustroxenoscopophobia is 
proposed. Its physiological, psychological, and social- 
psychological aspects are discussed. The emerging 
psychological state may be viewed as a model for the 
obsessive syndrome, resulting from a “clash of opposite 
tendencies, the disturbance of elaborated [conditioned] 
stereotypes, informational deficiency, and inadequate 
interpersonal relations." A phenomenological similarity 
with paranoid tendency and mental automatism ap- 
peared. (English summary) (33 ref.) —/. D. London. 

1503. Milner, A. D., Beech, H. R., & Walker, V. J. (U. 
St. Andrews, Scotland) Decision processes and 
obsessional behaviour. British Journal of Social & 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 88-89.—De- 
scribes an exploratory investigation of 6 Ss with 
obsessional symptoms and 8 controls. All Ss suffered 
from depression and were required to detect faint 
auditory tone signals in white noise under 2 conditions: 
(a) 50 presentations, and (b) 100 presentations where 
trials were repeated upon request. It was found that the 
obsessional Ss made a significantly higher demand for 
repeated trials. It is hypothesized that in obsessional 
disorder, decisions may be deferred to an abnormal 
extent.—P. Hertzberg. 

1504. Рейа y Lillo, Sergio. (Chile U., Psychiatric 
Clinic, ponam Definición condicional del síntoma 
fóbico neurótico. [Conditional definition of phobic 
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neurotic syndrome.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1970(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 261—264.— pro. 
poses a model to account for the phobic syndrome based 
upon reflexology and learning theory. Such a model 
includes the classic phobic symptoms plus “phobic 
mechanisms” usually present in several neurotic con- 
stellations: any fear or symptom potentially linked to 
anxiety should be considered as a phobic mechanism if 
the following characteristics are present: (a) systematic 
appearance in front of a given stimulus which is not to be 
feared by a patient within his culture, (b) fear and 
anxiety while expecting the stimulus to appear with the 
corresponding tendency to avoid the feared situation, (c) 
emergence of a gradient of similar feared situations, and 
(d) a generalization system develops whereby similar new 
stimuli may trigger phobic symptoms. (17 ref.)—English 
summary. 

1505. Roth, Martin & Myers, D. H. (U. Newcastle 
upon Tyne, England) Anxiety neuroses and phobic 
states: Il. Diagnosis and management. British Med- 
ical Journal, 1969(Mar), Vol. 1(5643), 559—562.—Dis- 
cusses diagnostic treatment and management problems 
of anxiety neurosis with an emphasis on the dual 
involvement of mental life and body function. The need 
for careful differential diagnosis is stressed. Personalities 
likely to be vulnerable to neurotic anxiety are identified. 
Brief supportive psychotherapy is preferred to more 
intensive approaches in family practice. Drug treatment 
is seen as complementary but not as an alternative to 
psychotherapy. Social rehabilitation is felt to be impor- 
tant in cases of severe chronic anxiety states.—I, Halev: 

1506. Scott, W. Clifford. Les rôles défensifs 
réciproques de la dépression et de la manie. [The 
mutually defensive roles of depression and mania] 
Interprétation, 1968(Oct), Vol. 2(4), 95—107.— Discusses 
the conscious and unconscious interactions of depression 
and mania, stressing that "l cause of chronicity in 
depression is its use as a defense against progression to 
mania, a mechanism which can be compared with 
fixation as a regressive defense against progression. 
Progression from depression to mania, conversely, is 
partly a defense against continuing to be depressed, in 
order to mourn well (progressive ego-dystonic defense), 
and partly a giving up of the defensive aspect of the 
persistence of depression.—7. №. Webster. is 

1507. Trallero, Jose T. (U. Barcelona, Hosp. Clinic, 
Spain) Psicofisiología de la enuresis. [Psychophysi- 
ology of enuresis.] Anuario de Psicología, 1969, Vol. 1, 
117-125.—Presents an etiological pathogenic explana- 
tion for enuresis, and a related therapy. 23 6-25 yr. old 
enuretics were equipped with an electronic device which 
caused a bell to sound when they began to urinate. This 
enabled the Ss to wake and gain voluntary control o! 
their sphincters. Within 30 days of treatment, all Ss were 
cured of enuresis. Success was attributed to treating the 
neurological basis of enuresis, rather than its psycho- 
genic character. (16 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. d 

1508. Trifonov, O. A. (Central Inst. for Advance 
Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) Klinicheskaya 
dinamika patokharakterologicheskogo razvitiya 
lichnosti affektivnovozbudimogo tipa u dete! | 
podrostkov. [Clinical dynamics of pathocharacterologic? 
development of an emotionally excitable personality 
type in children and adolescents.| Zhurnal Nevropatologit 
i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1552-1556.— Present 
a catamnestic study (up to 10 yr.) of 85 children aní 
adolescents (now 12-24 yr. of age), involving an analysis 
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of variants of situationally caused pathocharacterological 
development of the emotionally excitable personality. 
Psychogenic factors, age, and the characteristics of the 
“soil,” out of which such variants emerge were consid- 
ered. Criteria for delimitation from “nuclear” and 
organic psychopathies are presented. (English summary) 
=I, D. London. 

1509. Zhukovskaya, N. S. (Central Inst. for Advanced 
Medical Training; Moscow, USSR) Klinicheskaya 
dinamika reaktivnykh sostoyanii v forme sindroma 
strakha u detei i podrostkov. [Clinical dynamics of 
reactive states in the form of a fear syndrome in children 
and adolescents.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1544-1548.—Observed 51 3-15 
yr. old children with “reactive fears” (RF) in order to (a) 
study RF both in its dynamics and as a function of age 
in the various stages of the reactive state (RS), (b) 
determine more exactly the influence of traumatic 
factors and of premorbid personality traits on the 
formation and retrograde development of RF, and (с) 
elucidate the interrelationship of RF with other RS 
symptoms. 2 variants of RS development with a fear 
syndrome were discerned: favorable—uniform RF 
throughout the course of the RS; and less favorable—RF 
associated with asthenic, hypochondriac, and 
psychopathoform disturbances. It is shown that, in the 
genesis of RSs with RF and their transition into 
protracted conditions, premorbid personality traits, 
Noxious factors in early childhood, age, and other factors 
play a great role. (English summary)—l. D. London. 


Psychosis 


1510. Agishev, V. G. (Medical Inst. of Sanitation & 
Hygiene, Leningrad, USSR) К dinamike izmenenii 
belkov syvorotki krovi pri nekotorykh infektsionnykh 
psikhozakh. [On the dynamics of blood serum proteins 
пе infectious psychoses.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
sikhiatrii(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 1343-1348.—Presents the 
results of a study of 106 patients (15-over 40 yr. old) with 
acute infectious psychoses (postpuerperal, rheumatic, 
Келу focal). In most coses, dysproteinemia was 
disclosed. During the acute phase an increase was поќе 
in the levels of the haptoglobulins, ceruloplasmin, sialic 
acid, and a-globulins in the blood serum. During, the 
Re of the psychosis, these indices underwent definite 
changes in the direction of normalization, while not quite 
attaining the values indicative of clinical recovery- In 
cases of recidivism of the psychosis, an increase occurre 
а most of the biochemical indices. (English summary) 
(80 ref.)—1. D. London. 
M 1511. Belen'kaya, N. Ya. (Central Inst. for Advanced 
Moin] Training, Moscow, USSR) Zagruzhennost i 
| 0 otnoshenie k yavleniyam rasteryannosti. 
prpurdening and its relation to confusional effects. 
o) Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol. 
s ), 727-731.—Presents ап analysis of “overburdening 
A repletion of consciousness with intense morbid 
experiences,” subsequent to the “affect of bewilderment 
y ich constitutes the essence of the confusional state 1n 
Еше psychosis. The confusional state an 
х erburdening are both integral to the syndromes of 
Cute psychoses, and it is in them that the various 
Manifestations of changes in self-consciousness (de- 
Pression, delusion, hallucination, etc.) are revealed in the 
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ndon. 
1513. Hamlin, Roy M. (Veterans Administration 


after frontal lobe surgery. Cortex, 1970(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 
measures of intel- 
ligence with retests 8 ап 14 yr. after frontal lobe 
surgery. All Ss were chronic psychotics at the time of the 
first tests. The long-term retests are reported for 33 
nonoperated controls, for 16 patients with lower frontal 
lobe surgery (orbital topectomy), and for 18 patients with 
upper frontal lobe surgery (superior topectomy). Pre- 


and the differential effects of lower and upper forebrain 


surgery. The lower forebrain eerie obtained long-term 
le to those of the non- 


topectomy patients 


showed significant loss 8 yr. after sarge and this loss 
e loss was both 


rmanent and appreciable, equivalent to some 10 points 

in IQ. Verbal and numerical tests reflected the per- 

ptual and construc- 

tion tests. The loss associated with upper frontal lobe 

surgery involved sustained attention, pore solving, 
a other шеси functions.—R. Gunter. 
1514. Jilek, 

: za irish Columbia, Canada) Transient 

psychoses in Africans. Psychiatria C linica, 1970, Vol. 

3(6), 337-364.—A review of the literature reveals the 


finition of their nosological status is attempted. 
Special consideration is given 
délirante and related syndromes; also to hysterical and 
schizophreniform psychoses. Organic and sociocultural 
aspects of etiology are evaluated. The question of racial 
and ecological determinants 1s examined and compared 
with historical and contemporary reports from the 
henomenon of transient ротом 
ut more 


ition-directed cultures of preindustrial 


fered for the fact that the 
spicuous in contemporary 


| summary. , 
rey cu адейі, À. M. (Astrakhan Medical Inst., 


USSR) O smene sindromov v techenii perlodicheskikh 

sikhozov. [On ur in syndromes in the course of 
periodic psychoses.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Арг), Vol. 7004), 556-560.— Discusses intermediate 
forms of schizophrenia and manic-depressive psychosis 
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following a periodic course, in which in the same person 
a considerable change in syndromes is observed, i.e., 
previous signs of schizophrenia give way to signs of 
manic-depressive psychosis and vice versa. This change 
may be connecter with the intensity of the pathological 
process, but should not be taken as evidence of the 
essential unity of the 2 psychoses which continue to be 
distinguished by important differences. (English sum- 
тагу)—/. D. London. 

1516. Makeev, С. A. (Karagandin Medical Inst., 
USSR) O nekotorykh storonakh izucheniya im- 
munologicheskoi reaktivnosti и bol’nykh shizofreniei 
i drugimi nervno-psikhicheskimi zabolevaniyami. 
[On some aspects in the study of immunological 
reactivity in schizophrenia and other neuropsychic 
illnesses.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 70(6), 891-896.—110 15-44 yr. old schizophrenics 
(paranoid, nuclear, and periodic forms of the psychosis) 
were subjected to tests of nonspecific immunity 
(properdin, complement, phagocytosis), the autoimmune 
processes (Coomb’s reaction) and skin-allergies 
(bacterial allergens). Serving as controls were normals, 
patients with psychogenic psychoses (“neuroses, reactive 
psychoses”), and patients with psychoses of residual 
organic origin. It was shown that immunological shifts in 
schizophrenia correlate with clinical symptoms to a 
greater degree and, above all, with the type of its course. 
(English summary) (35 ref.)—/. D. London. 

1517. Meyer, Mortimer M. & Ekstein, Rudolf. The 
psychotic pursuit of reality. Journal of Contemporary 
Psychotherapy, 1970(Sum), Vol. 3(1), 3-12.—Hypothe- 
sized that "whereas in the normal individual the cathexis 
is to external criteria as the basis of reality testing, in the 
psychotic the cathexis is to the internal world as the 
criteria for such evaluation." The borderline psychotic is 
described as an individual whose cathexis may fluctuate 
from the use of external to internal criteria for both outer 
and inner experiences, or to the use of external criteria 
for outer experiences and inner criteria for inner 
experiences. Under these circumstances a form of 
sensory deprivation occurs on the level of psychic 
processes. In the treatment of the psychotic, it is 
considered necessary to join the patient in his primary 
process world in order to establish communication and 
to develop the wish and need for external reality. The 
hallucinatory wish is described as a major stumbling 
block in the pursuit of these aims. Illustrations are 
presented of the disturbance in cathexis with respect to 
the testing of outer and/or inner experiences. "Such 
variation helps explain both the difficulty in treating the 
psychotic and some of the marked variations in the 
social adaptiveness of psychotics.”—S. Knapp. 

1518. Mikhalenko, I. N. & Nuller, Yu. L. (Bekhterev 
Psychoneurological Inst, Leningrad, USSR) Vliyanie 
nekotorykh faktorov na zabolevaemost' maniakal'no- 
depressivnym psikhozom i na osobennosti ego 
techeniya. [Influence of certain factors on the incidence 
of manic-depressive psychosis and on the features of its 
course.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 70(6), 907-911.—Anamnestic and clinical data for 
125 19—70 yr. old manic-depressives were analyzed in 
order to (a) determine the frequency of occurrence of 
certain factors in the anamnesis of manic-depressives 
(hereditary predisposition, personality traits, and harm- 
ful exogenic factors, e.g., somatic diseases, head injuries, 
etc.), and (b) disclose their influence on the course of the 
psychosis. Where there was no hereditary predisposition, 
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malaria and a premorbid character, marked by mis 
trustful anxiety, appeared to be factors which increa; 
the probability of occurrence of manic-depressive р 
chosis. The incidence was less in the presence ol 
predisposing heredity. (English summary)—4. D. Loi 
1519. Montinari, Giandomenico. Psicoterapia in 
fasica di una psicosi cicloide. [Interphasal рву 
therapy in a case of cycloid psychosis.] Rivista 
Psichiatria, 1969(Sep), Vol. 4(5), 394—401.— Studied 
case of a 28 yr. old with cycloid psychosis during 114 
between his 3rd and 4th attacks. As described by 
Leonhard, the Ist episodes indicate mobility and anxiely 
with pronounced interpretative-paranoid compone 
and frequent ecstatic experiences which progress t 
euphoric-ecstatic-confused type. Cycloid psychosis, im 
nosographic situation of symptoms and course 
development, lies between manic depressive psychi 
and schizophrenic syndrome. It appears to arise afte 
psychotraumatic events with psychogenic forms. After û 
psychodynamic and therapeutic study, alternation 0 
brief serious psychotic period and long interval peri 
of symptoms in which the S often experiences no 
activity was noted. Aspects which characterize cycli 
psychosis are: (a) wealth and abundance of vi 
colorful, concrete details which are different from th 
objective reality; (b) facility of fluctuation between 
narcissistic-oral positions and phallic or edipic positioi 
(c) occurrence of the same dream; and (d) a s 
general differentiation of significant roles. Intens 
treatment of these Ss is best.—4. M. Farfaglia. 1 
1520. Muchnik, L. S. (Leningrad Medical Hygi 
Inst, USSR) Materialy k izucheniyu psikhozov 
fektsionno-allergicheskogo proiskhozhdeniya. [ 
terials on the study of psychoses of infectious-alle 
origin.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(А} 
Vol. 70(4), 570-576.—Reports results of a clinical 
laboratory study, over a 1-12 yr. period, of 150 16-45 
old persons with psychoses, whose emergence was clos 
coincident in time with exacerbations of focal 8 
purative or rheumatic infections, in order to establ 
cause-and-effect connections between the infecti Ш 
process and mental disorders in infectious psychoses 
is suggested that psychoses in long, drawn out infecti 
have allergic origins which play a role in the genesis o 
organic cerebral impairment, sometimes in connect 
with hereditary predispositions. Among the many тё 
diseases diagnosed as periodic schizophrenia, atyp ; 
manic-depressive psychosis, organic brain lesion 
suing a periodic course, etc., are undoubtedly psyc i 
of infectious origin. (English summary) (21 ref) 4 
London. опо 
1521. Pérez, Т. Aurora & Labos, Elsa. (Gro 
Aráoz Alfaro Polyclinic, Psychopathology & Меш с 
Service, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Relacion obj 
estructura mental: Fragmentos del análisis 
niño psicótico. [Object relations and mental struc y 
Comments of an analysis of a psychotic child.] 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, ho 
Vol. 16(3), 269-272.—A brief case study of a psy“ 
child is used to illustrate the contention that d 
disturbed object relations distort the possibility NE. 
normal evolution of the mental structure. The рее 
of a psychotic structure is stressed, built up as а hrou 
mechanism derived from an impaired working-t S 4 
of early psychotic anxieties, that favors а P d 
mental modality and hence a psychotic be 
—English summary. 
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1522. Rand, Gene V. (О. Utah) Differences in 
reinforcer control between psychotic and non- 
psychotic groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3004. 

1523. Scharfetter, Christian. (U. Zurich, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Switzerland) Zur Psychiatrie und Psychologie 
symbiontischer Psychosen. [On the psychiatry and 
psychology of symbiotic psychoses.] Psychologische 
Rundschau, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(4), 257-269.—The dis- 
cussion of this rare psychosis is introduced with a case 
study of a "folie à deux." Induction of delusions from 
one person to another is seen as social-psychological 
phenomenon. The psychology of symbiotic psychoses 
and genetic processes underlying the psychosis are traced 
through the literature.—W. J. Koppitz. 

1524. Sukhareva, G. E. Rol' vozrastnogo faktora v 
klinike detskikh psikhozov. [Role of the age factor in 
the clinical picture of childhood psychoses.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 
1513-1517. Presents an observationally based discus- 
sion on the importance of age in the emergence, clinical 
symptoms, and course of mental diseases up to the age of 
16 yr. The influence of reactivity, associated with a given 
age, cannot be regarded as merely a pathoplastic factor, 
since it often is also pathogenetic. The important factors, 
determining the pathogenetic role of age, are: (a) 
underdevelopment of different organs and systems, and 
(b) disharmony of development during the transitional 
phases of growth. (English summary)—4. D. London. 

1525. Tsvetkova, N. B., Dvoinikov, N. D., & Ionova, 
M. 1. (Gorki Medical Inst, USSR) Elektro- 
éntsefalograficheskie dannye и bol'nykh affektivno- 
bredovymi i bredovymi psikhozami presenil'nogo 
vozrasta v protsesse ikh katamnesticheskogo 
izucheniya. [Electroencephalographic data in presenile 
persons with affective-delusional and delusional psy- 
choses in catamnestic studies.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), Vol. 70(6), 879-885.—Reports 
results of EEG examinations during catamnesis con- 
ducted over a 3-17 yr. period from the time of onset of 
the syndrome of anxiety-delusional melancholia in 22 
presenile women and the syndrome of presenile delusion 
of harm in 12 others. The EEG in presenile affective- 
delusional psychoses was characterized by relatively 
shallow changes, in the form of a slowdown in a-rhythm 
and the appearance of single slow waves. EEG changes 
in presenile delusional psychoses had a more marke 
character with considerable disorganization of a-rhythm 
and slow activity. In presenile affective-delusional 
psychoses correlation was observed between EE data 
and the severity of the melancholia syndrome. In 
Presenile delusional psychoses, EEG changes were more 
Pronounced in late paranoid schizophrenia and less in 
nonschizophrenic delusional psychoses. In evaluating the 
EEG in both types of psychoses, it is necessary 10 take 
into account the possibility of influence of vascular 
pathology on the bioelectrical activity of the brain. 

owever, the nature and moderate character of the EEG 
changes in both types of psychoses suggest that func- 
tional disturbances in cortical neurodynamics predom- 
inate in their mechanisms. (English summary)—I. D 
ondon, 

5 1526. van der Does de Willebois, A. E. De la 
Sychomotricité. [On psychomotor reaction.] 
1 chiatria, Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1968(Nov), Vol. 
$ (6), 483-500.—Reviews the literature on psychomotor 
ctivity, and discusses: (a) the original “purely organic 
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concept in pathology; (b) the singular role of the reflex 
arc and its subsequent influence in psychiatry; (c) the 
question of whether motor activity is modified by 
psychological reactions or vice versa; (d) the importance 
of repetitive movements in psychosis and their rela- 
tionship to certain emotional states; (e) the global 
psychomotor reactions within the context of man in his 
totality, attaching greater significance to movements of 
expression related to emotional experience, since they 
may resemble motor disorders due to encephalopathy; 
and (f) the evolutionary primacy of motor activity, with 
attention focused on the functions of the limbic system, 
and its close relationship to the problems of modern 
man. It is asserted that “in certain respects, psychosis can 
be considered as a withdrawal to the limbic systeni." (31 
ref.)—H. Singer. 

1527. Widner, Frederic C. (Temple U.) Training 
psychotics to discriminate sick and healthy behav- 
iors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2294. 


Schizophrenia 


1528. Bailey, John M. (Indiana U.) Response 
disorganization and breadth of observation in acute 
and chronic schizophrenics, normals under high 
drive, and normal controls. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2271-2272. 

1529. Bauman, Edward. (Lakehead U., Port Arthur, 
Ontario, Canada) Schizophrenic short-term memory: 
A deficit in subjective organization. Canadian Journal 
of Behavioural Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3(1), 55-65.—24 
schizophrenic and 24 normal Ss received 3 trials on each 
of 2 lists of trigrams, 1 being for recognition and the 
other for recall. 1/ of the Ss received special instructions 
for alphabetical ordering of the recall terms, while the 
other '/; was asked to do their best. Special instructions 
facilitated recall of normal Ss, but not of schizophrenics. 
Instructions had no significant effect upon the recog- 
nition scores. The effect of trials was (0 increase 
schizophrenic recall, but not recognition, while normals 
showed gains both in recall and recognition. It is 
concluded that the schizophrenic recall deficit results, in 
part, from an inability to subjectively organize memory 
store. (French summary) (28 ref), Journal abstract. 

1530. Belloni, F. (P. Pini Provincial Hosp. Inst., 
Milan, Italy) Studio delle anomalie morfologiche 
linfocitarie nell'ambito familiare di soggetti 
schizofrenici. [Morphological Qd: mei of 

mphocyte anomalies in relatives О schizophrenic 
па Acta Neurologica, 1970(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 59 
69.—Studied the relatives of 22 schizophrenics. Blood 
was extracted from their finger an subjected to 
panocytic colorization according to EPPA In all 
cases there were peripheral blood lymphocyte changes, 
especially с toplasmis basophilia and nuclear poly- 
morphism. the hereditary factor 1% transmitted as a 
pre isposition to get the disease. The abnormal 
lymphocytes represent the morphological substratum of 
the modifications made ha Bort metabolic error. 
i ary)—A. M. Farfaglia. 
in "Bernal, Martha Е. & Miller, William Н. (U. 
California, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) 
Electrodermal and cardiac responses of schizo- 
phrenic children to sensory stimuli. Psychophysiology, 
1970(Sep). Vol. 7(2). 155-168.—Compared the reactivity 
and habituation of 20 3-13 yr. old autistic schizophrenic 
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and 20 3-11 yr. old normal children using a variety of 
stimuli. The Ist 2 stimulation conditions were 15 tone 
trials followed by a novel tone stimulus, and 15 periods 
of darkness followed by a single period of partial 
illumination. Order of these stimulation conditions was 
counterbalanced in a groups X order X trials analysis of 
variance factorial design. Other stimuli were tones 
varying in intensity and photic flashes presented in fixed 
order following the Ist 2 conditions. The 2 groups 
differed in magnitude of response to the Ist 3 tone and 
illumination change trials, and thereafter showed no 
differences in habituation or reinstatement to the novel 
stimulus. This difference consisted of greater 
responsivity for the normals and was independent of 
base level, spontaneous activity, order of condition, and 
type of stimulus. The schizophrenics showed a rela- 
tionship between GSR magnitude and tone intensity that 
was similar to the normals’ physiological tracking of 
changing intensity. Results for photic stimulation are the 
same as for the Ist 2 stimulus conditions. The peak- 
to-valley cardiac measure failed to yield any reliable 
group differences under any stimulation condition. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1532. Bigras, Julien. L'écoute psychiatrique et 
l'écoute psychanalytique, à la lumiére d'un texte de 
Karl Abraham sur la psychose. [Psychiatric and 
psychoanalytical reception within the context of a text 
on psychosis by Karl Abraham.] Interprétation, 
1970(Јап), Vol. 4(1-2), 157-163.—Compares the psy- 
chiatric approach of Karl Abraham and the psycho- 
analytical method of Freud in interpreting the case of 1 
of Abraham’s schizophrenic patients. It is argued that 
the attention of a psychiatrist is primarily focused on the 
symptomatic aspect of a patient while the psychoanalyst 
concentrates above all on his own unconscious, as well as 
that of his patient, because of his capacity for auto- 
analysis. It is concluded that autoanalysis constitutes the 
most apparent distinction between the psychoanalytical 
and psychiatric methodology.—$. Maze. 

1533. Cameron, James R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Background variables related to the various forms of 
childhood autism. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2274. 

1534. Carley, John W. (North Texas State U.) Effects 
of three conditions of reinforcement on the per- 
formance of three learning tasks by hospitalized 
chronic schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2275. 

1535. Chudina, L. D. (Ist Moscow Medical Inst., 
USSR) K zakonomernostyam smeny tipa techeniya 
katatonicheskoi shizofrenii. [On the principles of 
change in type of course of catatonic schizophrenia.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jul), Vol. 70(7), 
1027—-1031.— Presents a catamnestic study in order to (a) 
further clarify the different courses of the developing 
psychosis observed in catatonic schizophrenia, (b) 
establish the pattern of their clinical pictures, and (c) 
determine the factors which either facilitate or hinder 
change in the developing course of the psychosis. 
Duration of catamnestic observations lasted up to 28 yr. 
for 279 schizophrenics, the onset of whose psychosis took 
place at ages from 7—59 yr. 3 basic types of course were 
established: (a) periodic (68 Ss), (b) discontinuous- 
Reeve (80 Ss), and (c) continuous-progressive (131 

s). With the exception of those in the last-named group, 
most experienced a transition from a relatively favorable 
course to 1 that was unfavorable, to the accompaniment 
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of psychopathological syndromic 
appearance of symptoms of deficit, and a reduced level 
of social adaptation. Such a transition occurred most 
often during the Ist 7 yr. of the psychosis under the 
impact of unfavorable exogenic factors. (English sum- 
mary)—4. D. London. 

1536. Dreistadt, Roy. Schizophrenia: A new re- 
search design to study its causes. Journal of Py- 
chology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 157—164.— Describes the 
findings of the major twin studies of schizophrenia that 
began with the classical research done by F. J. 
Kallmann. A new 2 part research design using data from 
identical twins was outlined to delineate genetic factors, 
childhood environmental factors, and later environmen- 
tal factors in the etiology of schizophrenia. The nature of 
the possible genetic causes of schizophrenia as discussed 
and a self-actualization theory of schizophrenia is 
outlined. It was shown that the findings of various kinds 
of psychological and sociological research tend to 
support a self-actualization theory of schizophrenia. (20 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

1537. Filippov, Yu. I. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow, 
USSR) Narusheniya v sisteme polovykh khromosom 
и bol’nykh shizofreniei zhenshchin. [Disturbances in 
the sex-chromosomal system in schizophrenic women,] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol. 
70(5), 715-717.—Studied (а) the frequency of trisomia-X 
among mentally ill women and its distribution among 
the different diagnostic groups, and (b) the clinico- 
psychopathological features characterizing such cases. 
Karyological examinations of 2000 mentally ill women 
were conducted, 1333 of whom were schizophrenic. 6 (all 
schizophrenic) were disclosed to have sex-chromosomal 
aberrations; 3 exhibited gametic trisomia-X_(47,XXX) 
and 3 exhibited mosaicism (46,XX/47,XXX). The former 
were diagnosed as suffering from variants of a Con- 
tinuously developing schizophrenia pursuing an Un 
favorable course; the latter from attacklike schizophre- 
nia following a more favorable course. (English sum- 
mary) (15 геѓ.)—/. D. London. 

1538. Fineman, Carol A. (U. Miami) Goal seu 
Strategies and the avoidance of evaluation | 
Schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2278. Е ш 

1539. Gavrilova, N. A. (Inst. of Higher Меи 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, US! R) 
Sravnitel’naya otsenka prostranstvenn d 
sinkhronizatsii biopotentsialov kory golovnos 
mozga u zdorovykh i bol'nykh shizoirenler, р 
issledovanii korotkikh vremennykh intervalov. | ni 
parative estimation of spatial synchronization of СОГ ie 
biopotentials in normals and schizophrenics bier, 
employing short time-intervals.] Zhurnal Nevropatol ied 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(Aug), Vol. 70(8), 1198-1207 Siu 
the features characterizing the spatial зупсһгопАн 250 
cortical biopotentials for intervals of time equal o de, 
msec. in normals and in paranoid schizophrenics a 
conditions of quiet and during mental activity ger 
multiplication of 2 digit numbers). The dynam ebra 
acter of the interactions between parts of the MR Я 
cortex was shown to be very considerable in nom: 
These interactions had a direction which coincide d 
that of the course of the long associative fibers. P " 

in this direction proceeded more quickly than tion is 
System of commissural fibers. Spatial synchroniz um 
changed in paranoid schizophrenia. Here the tions of 
dynamic character of processes was absent. Port! 


complication, the 
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the cortex with a high degree of biopotential similarity 
developed into extensive global structures which were 
characterized by inertness or a topography different 
from that in normals. It is suggested that in schizo- 
phrenia hypothalamic influences on the cortex are 
increased. (English summary) (18 геѓ.)—/. D. London. 

1540. Glatzel, J. (U. Ulm, Psychiatry Div, W. 
Germany) Uber sekundare Habitualisierungen bei 
schizophrenen Psychosen. [Secon habitualiza- 
tions of schizophrenic psychoses.) Psychiatria Clinica, 
1970, Vol. 3(6), 321-336.—In the course of chronic 
schizophrenia, a syndrome occasionally develops, the 
manifestations of which do not show any change in the 
acuity of the disease process. While clinically striki 
these syndromes may appear ungenuine as а psychogenic 
attern. They prove extraordinarily volatile and easily 
influenced. Their description as a form of secondary 
habitualization means that the realization of psychotic 
erformed types of behavior which have lost their 
intentional character must be dealt with. (28 ref.) 
—English summary. 

1541. Glebov, V. S. (Moscow Research Inst. of 
Psychiatry, USSR) О posledovatel'nosti immunizatsil 
antigenami mozga organizma bol'nykh shizofreniei 
v periody obostreniya boleznennogo protsessa. [On 
the dynamics of immunization of the schizophrenic 
organism by cerebral antigens during periods of exac- 
erbation of the pathological process.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Apr), Vol. 70(4), 596- 
600.—248 16-60 yr. schizophrenics were subjected to 
immunological examination once a month during hos- 
pitalization in periods of marked intensification of the 
psychosis, in order to establish the existence and 
concentration of protein organospecific cerebral antigens 
and of antibodies thereto. The data are detailed with 
respect to inactive sera, sera containing cerebral anti- 
gens, sera containing cerebral antibodies, and sera 
containing both. Antigens in the blood ар ared first, 
while antibodies appeared somewhat later. Sex and age 
exerted no significant influence on the frequency О 
autoimmune changes. A certain correlation between 
frequency of cerebral antibodies and seasonal factors 
ee noted with maximal correlation у gon and 
uly-August. (English summary) (18 ref.)—/. P. n. 

1542. Себа аш Edwin М. (Ohio State U.) Cueing 
to forget in a short-term memory task: A comparison 
between schizophrenic and control subjects in the 
ability to reduce proactive interference. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2281. 

1543. Greenberg, Harvey R. & BI Robert H. 
(Bronx State Hosp., N.Y.) Murder and self-destruction 
by a twelve-year-old boy. Adolescence, 1970(Win Vol. 
5(20), 391-396. — Presents a case study of a schizophrenic 
child who behaved im a psychopathic way—A. B 

arren. 

1544. Grossberg, Stephen & Pepe, James. (Massa- 
chusetts Inst. of Technology) Schizophrenia: Possible 
dependence of associational span, bowing, and 
Primacy vs. recency on spiking threshold. B ioral 
Science, 1970(Jul), Vol. 15(4), 359-362.—Presents а 
mathematical model, representative of possible neural 
events, designed to investigate the hypothesis that сепа 
schizophrenic patients are in a continuous condition © 
OVerarousal leading to poor attention, , hrenic 
punning, etc. The serial learning of behavioral events as 
they depend upon spike threshold or lateral inhibitory 
interactions between cells is studied.—. McMillan. 
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1545. Hawks, D. V. & Robinson, K, N. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Information 
in schi renia: The effect of varying rate 
presentat and introducing interference. British 
Journal. ы & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
10(1), 30-41.—18 male chronic schizophrenics and 9 
male Pascoe nurses matched for age and intelligence 
under Í experimental condition (the complete 
condition) reproduced digits presented dichotically at 3 
different rates ok aiam and under another 
condition (the interference condition) reproduced onl 
those digits received through a designated ege 
There were 4 different length lists and 4 presentations of 
each list length. The chronic schizophrenics were divided 
into 2 ОИ a P iaceonfanpe wits font ones а Oe 
Venables-O'Connor Paranoid Scale, An analysis of 


presentation under the interference condition. As pre- 
dicted, however, the schizophrenics were most affected 


over which information is to be processed is iscussed. It 
is proposed tha 1 in schizophrenia may 
constitute a secondary adjustment to a state of infor- 
mation overload. An empirical test of this hypothesis is 
suggested, (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. > 
80546, Ibragimova, А. A. (Dagestan Medical Inst., 
Makhachkala, USSR) Nekotorye osobennosti 
uglevodno-tostornogo obmena v kh krovi 
bol'nykh shizofreniei. [noma an, qoum 
drate-phosphate metabolism in the ytes ol 
и phrenic ocd Zhurnal ШИ, ушун Psikhiatril, 
1970 Au). Vol. 70(8), 1208-121 1,—Studied (а) the 
activity of ph rylase (PPase) and adenosine tri- 
leucocytes of 85 schiz- 
psychosis following continuous 
d 25 with a periodic course), and (b) leucocytic 
75 with psychosis 
with a periodic 
of 50 normals 
was studied in 


likewise 
ices is ed asa 

hosis, acuteness of its course, 
офа insulin, aminazine 
of remission after 
i luded that some of the indices under 


study (c.g. ATPase activity) are bo different » unt 


i 7 ref.)—I. D. 1 
= rani u Ya. TUSSR Aou. of Medical 


1 Inst. Psychiatry, Moscow) іпісһеѕкіе 
р ові grup shizotreniei, 


teku: 
{Clinical 


ына of а group of schizophrenics, the course 
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of whose psychosis proceeds with a prevalence of 
negative effects.) Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 1368-1374.—Studied 50 16-40 yr. 
old male schizophrenics, the course of whose psychosis 
developed with the absence of an expressed psychotic 
symptomatology, and salient changes in personality. 
Early anamnesis disclosed marked signs of 
dysontogenesis, so that it is best to view such cases as 
child or, possibly, congenital schizophrenia. Some of the 
traits of personality, disclosed in childhood, are to be 
viewed as more characteristic of the schizophrenic defect 
than they are of the personality traits themselves. 
(English summary) (27 ref.)—/. D. London. 

1548. Kalugina, I. O. (USSR Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) Klinicheskie osobennosti 
pristupoobrazno-progredientnoi shizofrenii u dete’. 
[Clinical features of attack-like-progressive schizophre- 
nia in children.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1528-1532.— Presents results of 
Observations of 53 5-12 yr. old children with a schiz- 
ophrenia characterized by an attack-like progression. 
This form of the psychosis is encountered relatively 
often. 3 types of schizophrenia were distinguished: (a) 9 
cases with a course approximating the continuous- 
sluggish form, (b) 32 running a continuous course 
combined with acute psychotic attacks, and (c) 12 with a 
course approximating the periodic form. While there 
may be varied degrees of progression of the psychotic 
process, the basic developmental patterns in the children 
were the same as in adults. However, in children the 
psychopathological structure of the attacks is charac- 
lerized by the less marked nature of all symptoms. 
Besides, in children during remission, apart from 
symptoms of a schizophrenic defect, signs appear of 
arrested mental development. (English summary)—J. D. 
London. 

1549, Kalyagin, V. N. & Minchev, E. E. (Astrakhan 
Medical Inst, USSR) Rezul'taty éksperimental'no- 
psikhologicheskogo i pnevmoéntsefalograficheskogo 
issledovanii bol'nykh periodicheskoi shizofreniei. 
[Results of experimental-psychological and pneumo- 
encephalographic examinations of periodic schizophre- 
anid Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
70(12), 1842-1845.—Ss were 20 periodic schizophrenics 
(mostly 20-50 yr. of age) with clinical pictures predom- 
inantly marked by affective disorders, and number of 
attacks ranging from 3-20. All were subjected to 
psychological tests, while 10 were subjected, in addition, 
to pneumo-EEG examinations. Most of the Ss disclosed 
deviations indicating the existence of organic lesion of 
the brain. While this fact does not preclude an initial 
clinical diagnosis of periodic schizophrenia, it does point 
to the existence of a pathological background against 
which this endogenic affection develops and may explain 
the atypicality of its clinical picture and course of 
development. (English summary) (16 ref.)—J. D. London. 

1550. Kirpichenko, A. A. (Vitebsk Medical Inst., 
USSR) Sravnitel'naya kharakteristika izmenenii 
vyzvannykh potentsialov golovnogo mozga u 
bol’nykh razlichnymi formami shizofrenii. [Compar- 
ative characteristics of the changes in evoked potentials 
in the brain of patients with different forms of schiz- 
ophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 70(6), 870-873—Reports results of electrophysiological 
examinations of 168 16—50 yr. old patients with various 
forms of schizophrenia (sluggishly developing, paranoid, 
nuclear, attacklike, periodic). A correlation was dem- 
onstrated between the forms of the earlier components 
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(the specific or primary) and the later waves (the 
nonspecific or secondary) of photically evoked poten- 
tials, on the 1 hand, and, on the other, the form and 
duration of the psychosis. Under conditions of normal 
cerebral activity, (a) regulation of excitational behavior 
along specific and nonspecific pathways was managed 
owing to corticifugal influences, and (b) optimal rela- 
tionships were created between information on the 
physical parameters of signals and that on their signif- 
icance for the organism. In schizophrenia, however, a 
disturbance of the mechanisms of afferent synthesis 
occurred, and as a consequence, “a distorted reflection 
of the surrounding reality.” (English summary)—1. D. 
London. 

1551. Kotzen, Gilbert M. (Boston U., School of 
Education) Change in working schizophrenic pa- 
tients as a function of their perceptions of accep- 
tance by ward staff and work supervisors. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
2992. 

1552. Kramer, Edith, (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medi- 
cine, Yeshiva U.) Comment. Bulletin of Art Therapy, 
1968(Jul), Vol. 7(4), 185-187.—Comments upon a report 
by R. W. Pickford (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) discussing 
the art productions of a young highly gifted amateur 
painter produced during the course of a psychotic 
episode and recovery from it. The report is viewed as an 
example of a mechanism of transformation through art 
work analogous to Freud’s concept of dream work.—P. 
McMillan. 

1553. Lamson, Amy F. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Communication in families with a schizophrenic 
offspring and in normal families. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2993. 

1554. Lavretskii, E. F. (Tomsk Medical Inst., be 
О sindrome lozhnogo uznavaniya pri shizofrenii. [On 
the syndrome of false recognition in schizophrenia] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Арг), Tm 
70(4), 560—564.—53 17-52 yr. old schizophrenics, will 
manifestation of the syndrome of false recognition at 
stage or another in the development of the pathologic 
process, were observed in a study of the symptomato! op 
of Capgras’ syndrome. 4 components of the sync 
were discerned: “positive double delusion, negat 
double delusion, intermetamorphic delusion, (200 
Fregoli’s symptom.” It is shown that the syndrom a 
faise recognition is not uniform with respect to €1 ted 
origin, course, or outcome. Further research is Шш ie 
to determine more exactly (a) the signs of this pare) its 
disorder, (b) the variants of its transformation, and Oe 
relation to other d Ra ( 
lish summary) (21 ref.)—/. D. London. 

1555. Leibowitz, Gerald D. (U. Rochester) сак 
tual systems in schizogenic families. Dissent gs, 
Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B). d 

1556. Marchbanks, Gabrielle & Williams, bridge. 
(Fulbourn & Cambridge United Hosp., CE in 
England) The effect of speed on comprehen ical 
schizophrenia. British Journal of Social & Chr 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 55-60.—еуве oken 
administered a task involving the carrying out 0 2 80 
commands of varied length and frequency der 4 
schizophrenic Ss and 40 nonpsychotic controls U 
conditions of speed. Schizophrenics made more Controls 
the speed of the commands was increased. [шпа 
made more errors when natural pauses were € S reni 
than under the fastest speed condition. Schizo of 
repeated words from the commands as the SP 


errors 


te 
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delivery increased; controls repeated less as the speed 
increased.—Journal. abstract. 

1557. Monakhov, K. K. & Strelets, V. B. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry. Moscow, USSR) K voprosu o strukture 
funktsional'nykh svyazel mezhdu vyzvannoi 
élektricheskoi aktivnost'yu temennoi i zatylochnoi 
oblastei когу golovnogo mozga и zdorovykh lyudeř i 
bol'nykh shizofreniei. [On the structure of functional 
connections between evoked electrical activity in the 
parietal cortex and that in the occipital cortex in normals 
and schizophrenics.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 70(6). 864-870.—Attempted to formulate 
"EEG criteria for systemic organization in cerebral 
activity," employing 25 normals and 53 schizophrenics 
(before and during neuroleptic treatment). Superpositional 
recordings of parietal and occipital electrical activity, 
evoked by a light flash, were made. The data suggest that 
a specific program exists for the development of the 
electrical response—a program which secures the suc- 
cessive recruitment of the various functional structures 
that make up the response. In schizophrenia of different 
forms, disruption of the program for the development of 
the evoked response occurred. (English summary)—4. D. 
London. 

1558. Ovsyannikov, S. A. (Central Inst. for Advanced 
Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) Vyaloprotekayushchaya 
shizofreniya s istericheskimi proyavleniyami. 
[Sluggishly developing schizophrenia with hysterical 
symptoms.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 70(7), 1031-1037.—50 18-61 yr. old 
schizophrenics with duration of psychosis from 2-45 yr. 
Were observed in a study of 2 forms of hysterical 
disorders occurring in schizophrenia following а sluggis! 
course: (a) stable hysterical disorders, at whose basis lie а 
“thirst for recognition” and a desire to attract attention, 
and (b) transitory hysterical reactions of partial char- 
acter, Analysis of the clinical features of the observe: 
hysterical disorders led to the discernment of 3 diag- 
nostic groups: 27 Ss with a predominance of hysterical 
Eos in the schizophrenic picture, 19 Ss with a 
combination of hysterical symptoms and obsessiona 
symptoms, and 4 Ss with a combination of hysterical 
isorders and symptoms of depersonalization. Hysterical 
Symptoms were characteristic of the earlier stages of the 
psychosis (5-8 yr. from its onset). Later hysterical 
отв gradually were replaced by psychopathoform 
isorders of heboid character which grew more and more 
Stereotyped as they were fused with affective disturb- 
ances and paranoid symptomatology. At this time typica: 
changes of personality gradually increased along Wit 
traits of psychic infantilism. (English summary) (25 
геГ.)—/. D. London. 

1559. Ritvo, Edward R., et al. (760 Westwood Plaza. 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Decreased 
nystagmus in early infantile autism. 
1969(Jul), Vol. 19(7), 653-658.—It was foun 
children with early infantile autism and evidence of 
Perceptual inconstancy had significant! shorter 
Postrotatory nystagmus than normal children when 
tested with their eyes open in a lighted room. However, 
when the same patients were blindfolded and tested ina 
darkened room, there was no longer a significant 
difference. A lack of response difference among children 
in the patient group was also found. Clinical factors 
Televant to the level of personality. development did not 
appear to influence the findings. This result supports "uk 
assumption that children who demonstrate evidence 0 
Perceptual inconstancy most likely have а unitary disease 
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process. It is particularly significant that the differences 
from normal. children Occurred when there were com- 
peting stimuli (visual and vestibular input), in contrast to 
the situation with vestibular stimulation alone, No 
evidence of habituation was noted in either group. 
Among the patients, clinical factors such as mutism, 
echolalia, normal speech, or the presence of a thought 
disorder did not appear to be disctiminatory.—F 0. 
Triggs. 

1560. Rossi, R., Delmonte, P., & Terracciano, P. M 
problema dei rapporti fra omessualita e schizo- 
frenia. [The problem of relationships between homosex- 
ulality and schizophrenia.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neuro- 
logia e Psichiatria, 1969(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 48-71.—Ho- 
mosexual trends at the conscious and unconscious level, 
were studied in the files of 100 schizophrenics. Results 
did not support psychoanalytic contentions on the role 
of homosexuality in schizophrenia, since homosexual 
trends did not play a relevant role in the etiology of 
schizophrenia and related delusional contents,—L. 
L'Abate. 

1561. Serebryakova, Z. N. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) 
Kvalifikatsiya 1 trudosposobnost bol'nykh 
zhizofreniei s nepreryvnym techeniem po dannym 
épidemiologicheskogo issledovaniya. [Working qual- 
ifications and capacity of schizophrenics whose course of 

sychosis is continuous according tO data of an 

epidemiological study.] Zhurnal Nevropatologil i Psikhi- 
Sep); Vol. 70(9), 1375-1381.— Presents results 

of an epidemiological study of “social adaptation 1n 
schizophrenics (continuous form of psychosis) with 


opulation of 1419 schizophrenics, are described. No 


morbid process. (English summary)—/. D. London. 
1562. Ѕегергувкоти а ү (Inst. 

. USSR) Sotsial'nay 
Morrenia s Умут techeniem zabolevaniya (po 
épidemiologicheskogo issledovaniya). [5o- 


annym êl 
al ут онов of schizophrenics whose 


follows a sluggish course (accor 
epidemiological study).] Zhurnal 
atrii, 1970(Dec), Vol. 70(12), 
epidemiological study of | of û number of populations of 
schizophrenics disclosed 404 cases with siu i 
opment of the psychosis, constituting 28.2% of the 
population. §3.2% of these were working individuals. A 
study of the number of those working and of those 
sychotically disabled as a function of the leading 
syndrome and the duration of the psychosis shows that 
(a) the syndrome which is characterized by mildly 
expressed changes in personality is the most favorable 
with respect to adaptive potentialities, (b) syndromes 
with unsystematize delusional ideas and paranoid 
disorders are the least favorable, and (c) remaining 
syndromes (asthenic disorders, exaggerated structures, 
affective disorders) сару" a intermediate position. 
i 1. D. London. 
(Ез petal Z. М. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Science, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) 
Sravnitel'naya kharakteristika kvalifikatsii i 
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trudosposobnosti bol'nykh shizofreniei s pristupo- 
obrazno-progredientnym i periodicheskim techeniem 
po dannym épidemilogicheskogo issledovaniya. 
[Comparative characteristics of the work qualification 
and capacity of schizophrenics with discontinuously 
progressive and periodic courses of their psychoses 
according to the data of an epidemiological study.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
70(11), 1701-1706.—Examined 352 cases of discon- 
tinuously progressive schizophrenia and 269 cases of 
periodic schizophrenia (constituting 24.8 and 18.9%, 
respectively, of the investigated population of schizo- 
phrenics). Working capacity and vocational qualification 
appeared to be a function of the number of attacks 
suffered and the character of the ensuing remission. Data 
are presented which provide evidence for better work 
adaptation in those in whom no productive disorders are 
Observed in remission. (English ѕиттагу)—/. D. 
London. 

1564. Shmaonova, L. M. & Liberman, Yu. I. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Kliniko-statisticheskaya 
kharakteristika shizofrenii, protekayushchei v forme 
shubov i periodicheski. [Clinico-statistical character- 
istics of schizophrenia, following discontinuous and 
periodic courses.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 70(7), 1037-1046.—An analysis of clinical 
observations of 770 schizophrenics (453 with a dis- 
continuously progressive course of psychosis, and 317 
with a periodic course). The necessity of a many-sided 
integrated approach to the "search for information on 
the prognosis and nosography of schizophrenia" is 
argued for—disclosure of general clinico-statistical 
relationships, determination of the separate types of 
development of the psychosis, and study of the psycho- 
pathological features characterizing the structure and 
dynamics of the symptoms, taking into account sex, age 
at onset of the psychosis, as well as a number of other 
factors which determine individual prognosis. (English 
summary)—/. D. London. 

1565. Silverman, Julian. (Agnews State Hosp., San 
Jose, Calif.) When schizophrenia helps. Psychology 
Today, 1970(Sep), Vol. 4(4), 62-65.— There is growing 
evidence that some forms of schizophrenia are preludes 
to a more healthy level of adjustment. People who 
become better adjusted after such an episode, tend to be 
those whose symptoms appeared suddenly in response to 
a crisis and without paranoid coloring. The schizo- 
phrenic state is a period of heightened sensitivity and 
perhaps an opportunity to construct new alternatives in 
life. The administration of drugs to reduce symptoms 
may actually interfere with the necessary personality 
reorganization and the problem solving behavior.—E. J. 
Posavac. 

1566. Silverman, Lloyd H. & Candell, Peter. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., New York, N.Y.) On the rela- 
tionship between aggressive activation, symbiotic 
merging, intactness of body boundaries, and man- 
itest pathology in schizophrenics. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1970(May), Vol. 150(5), 387-399.—60 
20-54 yr. old male, relatively differentiated schizophre- 
nics were seen individually for 3 sessions. In each 
session, a base-line assessment was made of the amount 
of manifest psychopathology and the degree to which 
ego boundaries were intact. Then, on different days in 
counterbalanced order, 1 group of Ss was subliminally 
exposed to pictures containing aggressive content, 
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neutral content, and content suggesting the theme of 
symbiotic merging. The other group was shown the 
same stimuli, but at a supraliminal level. For both 
groups, there followed a critical assessment of manifest 
pathology and body boundary intactness. Ss in the 
subliminal group responded to both the aggressive and 
merging stimuli with changes in both manifest pathology 
and body boundary intactness, while Ss in the 
supraliminal group were unaffected by the 2 kinds of 
stimulation. The reaction of the subliminal group, under 
both experimental conditions, varied as a function of 
time after stimulation, this being seen as bearing on the 
variability of schizophrenic behavior. Results are dis- 
cussed in relation to the motivational state underlying 
changes in manifest pathology and body boundary 
intactness. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1567. Silverman, Stephen E. (New York U.) The 
effects of subliminally induced drive derivatives on 
ego functioning in schizophrenia. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2291-2292, 

1568. Slavin, Jonathan H. (U. Michigan) The role of 
power conflicts in the psychodynamics of paranold 
women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3009. 

1569. Stamboliev, P. N. (High Medical Inst., Varna, 
Bulgaria) Immunoélektroforeticheskii analiz 
syvorotki krovi v dinamike shizofrenii. [Immuno- 
electrophoretic analysis of blood serum in the dynamics 
of schizophrenia.) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii 
1970(Sep), Vol. 7009), 1339-1343.—A tempted to estab- 
lish a possible connection between the im- 
munoelectrophoretic properties of blood serum drawn 
from 244 schizophrenics and the features characterizing 
their mental state at different stages in the developing 
psychosis. Blood serum was examined in 102 schizo- 
phrenics during both psychotic attacks and emis 
An increase was noted in various globulin Каор 
—most often seen in schizophrenics undergoing their. У 
and 2nd attacks (especially in periodic schizophrenia 
less frequently in schizophrenics under observa im 
during the later attacks and in chronic cases (com j 
uous-progressive schizophrenia and intermediate Тош | 
In cases of Ist attack, most characteristic was ап ш 
in the 8, A-globulin fraction. However, in more 1908 | 
attacks an increase in a,-globulins was frequently ee 
In remissions following Ist attacks, immunophoreg nt 
became normal, while this did not occur in subia 0 
attacks. It is suggested that changes in the globu ДШ 
blood coua reflect the activity o£ tho moret pro 

nglish summary) (23 ref.)—/. D. London. 
Es o М. Ya. Khurgin, Ya Н 


0 
Fastovets, №. О., & Pekunova, L. С. (USSR E 


matical analysis.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i a 
1970(Nov), Vol. 7O(11), 1694-1701.—Presentt 

clinicomathematical analysis of schizophren Juggi 
psychoses displayed courses of different types: SW: (158); 
progressive (463), moderately progressive c. 

malignantly progressive (185). 130 initial SY ying à 
the mental disease were distinguished and. omy ted for 
diagnostic algorithm, basic rules were constru 
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computer-determination of the type of course to be 
expected on the basis of early signs. The most inform- 
ative signs and their combinations were also determined. 
A coincidence of 92-94% was procured for clinical and 
machine diagnoses. (English summary)—I. D. London. 
571. Wohlberg, Gerald W., Knapp, Peter H, & 
Vachon, Louis. (Boston U., Medical School) A longi- 
tudinal investigation of adrenocortical function in 
acute schizophrenia. Journal of Nervous & Mental 


Disease, 1970(Oct), Vol. 151(4), 245-265.—Followed the + 


course of acute schizophrenics, including 2 intensively 
studied females, throughout hospitalization by means of: 
(a) plasma cortisol obtained twice daily, (b) 24-hr urine 
analysis for 17-ketogenic steroids (17-KGS), (c) tape 
recordings of daily therapy rated for major affects and 
“defensive strain,” (d) computerized nursing notes, and 
(е) 2-person drawings rated on a primitive sophisticated 
scale. “Defensive strain,” significantly correlated with 
plasma cortisol and 17-KGS in 1 S. In another case, 
psychotic manifestations appeared to be defending 
against depressive affect. The drawings correlated 
positively with adrenal cortical activity. Judges, blind to 
the biochemical findings, divided hospitalization into 
acute, improving, and separation phases, and predicted 
the phases to have, respectively, high, low, and inter- 
mediate biochemical values. These predictions proved 
correct for plasma cortisol. Data from 6 additional Ss 
confirmed elevation of plasma cortisol, urinary 17-KGS, 
or both, before separation, and significantly higher PM 
plasma cortisol 24 hr. after admission than at time of 
admission. Mean PM plasma cortisol and 17-KGS were 
elevated. Admission PM plasma cortisols were signif- 
icantly higher than normal controls. Emphasis is laced 
on the intra and interindividual biochemica and 
psychological differences within the group of Ss, the total 
context of the S and, particularly, the meaning and 
effectiveness of his defensive system. (56 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1572. Yur'eva, O. P. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow, 
USSR) О tipakh dizontogeneza u detel, bol'nykh 
shizofreniei. [On types of dysontogenesis in schizo- 
phrenic children.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 70(8), 1229-1235.—Reports results of 
observations (over a 1-15 уг. period) of 72 
dysontogenetic schizophrenics, 5-33 yr. of age at ume of 
final examination, in a study of the relationship between 
(a) the features characterizing dysontogenesis in the 
premanifest period of the affection, and (b) their 
manifest time and clinical features. 2 major types of 
dysontogenesis are distinguished: distorted development, 
and arrested development. A correlation is establishe: 
between the features of dysontogenesis and its degree o 
gravity and progressive character in the manifest period. 
It is suggested that the symptoms of dysontogenesis, as 
well as the individual psychopathological disorders in the 
premanifest period, are a manifestation of the basic 
disease. (English summary)—I. D. London. 

1573. Zal'tsman, E. G. (Central Inst. for Advanced 
Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) O znachenii 
Ssledovanii sialovoí kisloty v  Spinnomozgovo! 
zhidkosti i syvorotke krovi pri shizofrenil u deter. [On 
the significance of sialic acid examinations in the 
Cerebrospinal fluid and blood serum in ch dhood 
Totizophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1521—1523.— Presents the results 
of sialic acid (SA) examinations of (а) 3-16 yr. ol 
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schizophrenics (20 with unfavorable catatonic course of 
the psychosis, 63 with sluggish course, and 22 with acute 
onset with attack-like course); and (b) control groups (12 
with rheumatic psychoses, 10 with residual symptoms of 
early organic lesions of the brain, and 22 with psycho- 
Pat ‘of character without organic em logy). 
The highest positive deviations of the SA deviations 
investigated were found in rheumatic psychoses; the 
lowest in organic lesions of the CNS. In schizophrenia 
SA changes were expressed less than in the other groups. 
However, the direction of change tended to differ for 


early unfavorably developing schizophrenia and for the 
acute onset of periodic schizophrenia, with decrease in 
the case of the former and increase in that of the latter. It 
is suggested that SA level reflects the activity of the 
pathological process and the effectiveness of patho- 
genetic therapy. (English summary). D. London. 
1574. Zavidovskaya, G. I. (USSR Academ of Med- 
ical Sciences, Inst. of. Psychiatry, Moscow) Tipologiya 
sindroma navyazchivosti u bol’nykh blagopriyatno 
ргоїекауиѕћсћеї shizofreniei. [Typology of the ob- 
sessional syndrome in those with favorably developing 
schizophrenia] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 70(11), 1686-1694.—Observed 50 30-59 
yr. old schizophrenics (duration of psychosis: 15-40 yr.). 
2 types of obsessional syndromes were distinguished. The 
Ist type was characterized by a predominance of 
obsessional phobias and fears, which during periods of 
morbid exacerbations, appeared overly exaggerated 
structures. This type was associated with a development 
of the psychosis that is slightly progressive. The 2nd ty, 
of syndrome was characterized by a predominance of à 
wide range of other obsessional forms, e.g. contrastive 
thoughts and images, obsessive impulses, acute phobic 
ie accompanied by marked autonomic disorders, 


acknowledged). During periods of greatest acuteness of 
the psychosis, the syndrome became reminiscent of acute 


delusional states and was characterized by а clinical 


picture of protracted attacks. (English summary) (43 
ref.)—J. D. London. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


1575. Berman, Alan L. (Catholic U. of America) The 
effect of videotape self-confrontation on level of ego 
functioning and thought disturbance in non-para- 
noid, process schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2976. 

1576. Buscaino, V. M. Biologia e terapia della 
schizofrenia. [Biology and therapy of schizophrenia.] 
Acta Neurologica, 1970(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 1-58, Presents 


nted, com rehensive study of all efforts and 
adiuti 1 and therapeutic 


tributions regarding biological | 
knowledge of schizophrenia talian 
studies have shown that schizo) 
but a somatic disease, "m [ 4 
i ine. 550 autopsies of the | 
1522-1967. Foci are formed in the brain, an! 
the cellular zones an nerve pathways: 
changes are scattered in the nerve fibers. — 
"scattering" is the cause of the dissociative “psychic 
symptoms. It is concluded that the best therapy for the 
schizophrenic is the 1 used in Italy: mobilizing the 


defense powers of the liver with the powerful help of 
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nucleotides. (German & English summaries)—4. M. 
Farfaglia. E 

1577. de Alarcon, R. & Carney, M. W. (Graylingwell 
Hosp., Chichester, England) Severe depressive mood 
changes following slow-release intramuscular 
fluphenazine injection. British Medical Journal, 
1969(Sep), Vol. 3(5670), 564-567. 16 patients in whom 
Schizophrenia was initially diagnosed and who were 
treated with fluphenazine enanthate or decanoate de- 
veloped severe depression for a short period after the 
injection. In 5 cases this depression is thought to have 
been responsible for suicide. In 8 out of 10 cases the 
depression responded to ECT. It is recommended that 
patients who are treated with fluphenazine should be 
carefully supervised for the early detection of relapses or 
changes in the course of the illness.—Journal abstract. 

1578. Ferholt, Julian B. & Stone, Walter N. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Cincinnati, Ohio) Severe delir- 
ium after abrupt withdrawal of thiothixene in a 
chronic schizophrenic inpatient: A case study. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1970(May), Vol. 
150(5), 400-403.—Describes a 46-yr-old man with a 
chronic schizoaffective psychosis who was treated with 
thiothixene (navane), 30 mg. daily for 57 days. After 
abrupt withdrawal of the drug he developed a severe 
acute brain syndrome lasting for 7 days. This was not 
controlled with a phenothiazine, but was quickly brought 
under control with reinstitution of the thiothixene. No 
evidence of permanent damage was found.—Journal 
abstract. 

1579. Goldstein, Kenneth S. (U. Tennessee) The 
effect of imposed patient-groupings upon symptom 
fluctuation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2984. 

1580. Gorskii, G. D. & Rybakov, V. L. (Novgorod 
Psychiatric Hosp., USSR) Primenenie liogena dlya 
lecheniya konechnykh sostoyanii shizofrenii s 
katatonicheskoi simptomatikoi. [Use of lyogen for 
treatment of terminal states of schizophrenia with 
catatonic symptomatology.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1575-1578.— Presents 
results of the use of lyogen (40 mg/day) in treating 17 
21-56 yr. old schizophrenics whose unfavorably devel- 
oping psychosis of 6-32 yr. duration was terminally 
catatonic. 5 of the 10 with primary catatonia experienced 
a brief slight improvement. In 3 out of 7 with secondary 
catatonia, a distinct remission occurred which could be 
sustained with reduced dosage (8-10 mg/day). In the 
latter, the characteristic predominance of delusional over 
hallucinatory disorders throughout the course of the 
psychosis was observed—a fact which is taken as 
significant for understanding the therapeutic effect of 
lyogen. (English summary)—J. D. London. 

1581. Kassoria, Irene. For catatonia: Smiles, praise 
and a food basket. Psychology Today, 1969(Jun), Vol. 
3(1), 38-41.—Applied behavior modification principles 
to a catatonic and mute schizophrenic male who had not 
spoken in 30 yr. After 138 days of training the patient 
improved from giving essentially no responses to a 120 
question verbal test to being able to answer correctly 
75% of the time. A yr. after training ended the patient 
was still talking and working with occupational thera- 
pists.—E. J. Posavac. 

1582. Katkin, Steven; Ginsburg, Marshall; Rifkin, 
Marilyn J., & Scott, James T. Effectiveness of female 
volunteers in the treatment of outpatients. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 97-100. 
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—Investigated the effectiveness of female volunteer 
therapists to reduce hospital recidivism using female 
schizophrenic outpatients. 36 Ss were seen by the 
volunteers in supportive therapy and a comparable 
control group of 36 Ss received no supportive therapy. At 
the end of 1 yr, recidivism rates in the volunteer 
therapist group were significantly lower than in the 
control group. The majority of recidivists in both groups 
had returned by the 4th mo. This finding suggests that 
the Ist 4 mo. of the patient’s stay out of the hospital may 
require special attention from outpatient treatment 
programs.—Journal abstract. 

1583. Ko, Yung-ho. (U. Michigan) The relationship 
between institutionalization and attention breadth in 
schizophrenia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2991-2992. : 

1584. Kutsenok, B. M. & Zolotnitskii, R. I. (Kiev 
Medical Inst, USSR) Terapevticheskie rezul'taty i 
oslozhneniya pri primenenii liogena u dlitel'no 
boleyushchikh schizofreniei. [Therapeutic results and 
complications in the use of lyogen in schizophrenia of 
long duration.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii 
1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1578-1583.—Subjected 91 schiz- 
ophrenics (for 75 of whom the duration of the psychosis 
exceeded 10 yr.) to treatment with lyogen, a 
phenothiazine derivative. No remissions of Type A were 
observed; Type B—17.6%; Type C—32.9%; Type D 
—45.1%; and no improvement—4.4%. If a positive effect 
was observed, it occurred in the Ist few days of 
treatment and was maximal in the 2nd and 3rd wk. 
41.8% suffer complications (convulsive effects, allergic 
states, vascular disturbances, etc.). It is concluded that 
lyogen is an effective drug in the treatment of long- 
standing schizophrenia. However, the difference between 
therapeutic and toxic doses is so small that its use often 
entails neuropsychic complications. (English summary) 
—1. D. London. 

1585. Lassner, Rudolf & Brassea, Margie. (Colorado 
State Hosp., Pueblo) Family centered group therapy 
with chronic schizophrenic patients: A five-year 
follow-up study. Group Psychotherapy, 1968(Dec), Vol. 
21(4), 247-258.—For 12 mo., 7 hospital-habituated male 
schizophrenics were involved in conjoint, family-centered 
therapy. 5 yr. later, 6 are living in the communis. 
Although other hospital factors were involved, it was felt 
that the therapy was crucial to this overwhelming 
success.—A. Krichev. 

1586. Owen, Terry W. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Char 
paign) The effects of social stimuli on schizophrenic 
performance and satisfaction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3000. SR) 

1587. Ozola, M. Ya. (Riga Medical Inst., US ii 
Terapevticheskii patomorfoz shizofrem 
protekayushchei s paranoidnymi rasstroistvam 
[Therapeutic pathomorphosis of schizophrenia, ргосее i 
ing with paranoid disorders.] Zhurnal Nevropatologt ¢ 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(Apr), Vol. 70(4), 600—605.—Керог® 
results of observations of 77 paranoid schizophrenics 
with a continuous-progressive form of psychosis, an of 
with an attacklike form) in a study of the influence i 
neuroleptic therapy on the course of the psychosis, a 
comparative evaluation of the therapeutic effective oy 
of neuroleptics, e.g. aminazine (chlorpromaz! 3 
triphthazine, haloperidol, and majeptil, and insulin nd 
paranoid schizophrenia. Neuroleptic therapy exerte ent 
essential influence on the main patterns of деме! ce 
of the schizophrenic process. In the attacklike t0 
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however, neuroleptic therapy did exert some influence 
on the course and psychopathological disturbances of 
the psychosis, intensifying its characteristics. In the 
continuous-progressive course, neuroleptic therapy chief- 
ly affected those disorders reflecting an intensification of 
ie pathological progress (catatonic disorders and 
symptoms of psychic automatism). The major deter- 
minative symptoms (verbal hallucinations, delusions, 
and other disorders), however, were extremely resistant 
to neuroleptic therapy. Insulin-shock therapy was not as 
effective as neuroleptic therapy. (English summary) (34 
ref.)—I. D. London. 

1588. Prien, Robert F., Levine, Jerome, & Switalski, 
Richard W. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Central 
Neuropsychiatric Lab., Perry Point, Md.) Discon- 
linuation of chemotherapy for chronic schizophre- 
nics. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
22(1), 4-7.—In 2 experiments, an attempt was made to 
identify subgroups of chronic schizophrenics with a 
sufficiently low probability of relapse to warrant 
discontinuation of medication. In Exp. 1, 60 men and 60 
women were chosen from each of 7 public mental 
hospitals (total N=840). Ss were assigned to 1 of 4 
groups, receiving either 300 or 2000 mg. of 
chlorpromazine per day, a placebo, or the physician’s 
choice of medication and dosage. The clinical status of 
each $ was assessed by overall psychiatric judgments of 
degree of improvement on the Global Change Scale and 
by specific psychopathology as rated by psychiatrists, 
nurses, and social workers. In Exp. П, 360 patients were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 groups receiving either 15 or 
80 mg. of trifluoperazine per day or a placebo. In both 
studies, the placebo group had significantly higher 
relapse rates. Relatively few relapses (12%) occurred 
during the Ist 5 wk. on placebo. Relapse was found to be 
Significantly related to the dose of tranquilizing medi- 
cation the patient was receiving before he was put on 
placebo—the higher the dose the greater the probability 
of relapse. In both studies the difference in relapse rate 
between low dose and each of the other dose levels was 
Significant at the .05 level. Results indicate that the large 
majority of schizophrenics who have been hospitalize: 
for more than 15 yr. and who are receiving low doses of 
tranquilizing medication can remain off drugs for 6 mo. 
Without deleterious effects.—R. Sivley. Ares 

1589, Skal'nyi, V. V. (Volyn Provincial Psychiatric 
Hosp. USSR) Ob éffektivnosti lecheniya bol’nykh 
Shizofreniei vitaminom B,, odnovremenno $ in- 
Sulinom. [On the effectiveness of simultaneous treat- 
ment of schizophrenics with vitamin B, an insulin. 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
70(11), 1718-1721.— Presents a clinico statistical analysis 
of the frequency of remissions with a duration of over 1 
Уг. in (a) 115 cases of schizophrenia, treated with small 
doses of insulin (8-16 units daily subcutaneously) in 
Combination with vitamin B, (200 ug intramuscularly); 
and (b) 111 cases, treated only with insulin in the. usual 

loses. Forms of schizophrenia which appeared in the 
€xperimental and control groups were: hallucinatory- 
paranoid, paranoid, simple, and catatonic. The duration 
Of the psychosis was from 3 to over 5 yr. It is shown that 

е Ist of these methods of treatment has a higher degre 
Of therapeutic effectiveness. (English summary)—/. P. 
TES 1l, Mark 

90. Sobell, Linda C., Schaefer, H. H., Sobel 

bà Kremer, M. Elise. (Patton State Hosp., Cali) Food 
Priming: A therapeutic tool to increase the per 
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centage of meals bought by chronic mental patients. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 8(4), 
339-345.—In a motivating ward environment for schiz- 
ophrenics, 3 methods of maximizing food as an effective 
reinforcer were tested. On the basis of pretreatment 
measures, patients were classified as “non-chronic meal 
missers" who served as control patients (Group A), 
"chronic meal missers" because they had no tokens 
(Group B), or “chronic meal missers” because they chose 
not to eat but had tokens (Group C). 1 of the following 3 
experimental treatments was then administered when a 
patient missed a meal: (a) visual food priming (observin, 
others eat), (b) oral food priming (sampling | teaspoon of 
each type of food for that meal), and (с) free meal (being 
offered a free meal when it was missed). Oral and visual 
food priming were found to be equally effective in 
increasing the percentage of meals bought by atients, A 
posttreatment follow-up for Group B found that this 
increase was even greater during the follow-up phase. 
The percentage of meals bought by the patients during 
the free meal condition of Group B decreased during the 
treatment phase but was significantly above pretreat- 
ment measures during the follow-up phase, su; esting 
that complete reinforcer sampling may also be an 
effective technique for increasing the percentage of 
meals bought.—A. Barclay. 

1591. Wexler, Milton. (465 N. Roxbury Dr., Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) Schizophrenia: Conflict and deficiency. 
Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1971(Jan), Vol. 40(1), 83 
99. —It is suggested that the couch and free-association 
methods "are not only inappropriate but dangerous with 
psychotic patients. . . . Clinical experience with patients 
who decompensate in the course of psychoanalytic 
treatment points up a wide variety of symptoms closely 
associated with а m of internal object representation 
and a variety of urgent restitutional efforts. These 
reinforce Freud’s thesis that schizophrenia 15 to be 
sharply differentiated from neurosis, with loss of object 
representation in the former and retention of such 
representations in the unconscious in the latter. These 
concepts clearly suggest specific technical approaches in 
the treatment of schizophrenic patients. They also raise 
the general question as to whether there is value in 
differentiating more sharply between conflict disorders 
and deficiency disorders."—J. 7. Elias. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


1592. Cochrane, Raymond. (Michigan State U.) High 
Я pressure аѕ а psychosomatic disorder: A 
selective review. British Journal of Social & Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 1001), 61 72,—Reviews 
medical, psychological, and sociological studies of high 
blood pressure for criterion supporting the view that 
hypertension is à psychosomatic disorder. The enormous 
amount of literature produced to date supports the idea 
of a link between perceived stress in the environment, à 
personality overreactive (о Stress, and high blood 
pressure. The specific mechanisms involved have not as 
yet been clearly identified. The literature is reviewed in 
the areas of personality and hypertension, experimental 
elevation of blood pressure, environmental factors in 
hypertension, and explanations of high blood pressure. 

-Journal abstract. 
e gp F. (Municipal Hosp., Neurologic-Psy- 
chiatric Clinic Frankfurt, W. Germany) Die 
Hochschulpsychiatrie und Probleme auslándischer 
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Studenten: Eine Studie über die Häufigkeit und 
Pathogenese akuter funktioneller Beschwerden bei 
iranischen Studenten unter besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der Autoritátsproblematic. [Psy- 
chiatry at the university and problems of foreign 
students: A study on the frequency and pathogenesis of 
acute functional disturbances in Iranian students with 
special consideration given to authority problems.] 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1970, Vol. 3(6), 365-374.— Presents a 
report concerning the pathogenesis and the frequency of 
acute functional complaints referred to various organs in 
64 "healthy" students from Iran. Particular attention was 
given to their authority conflicts. An attempt was made 
to show the causal connections between those complaints 
and fear of authority, itself brought about by an 
authoritarian upbringing. Autogenic training is suggested 
as suitable therapy. (27 ref.)—English summary. 

1594, Mason, J. W. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of 
Research, Washington, D.C.) Strategy in psychoso- 
matic research. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
32(4), 427-439.—Reviews the evolution of psychoso- 
matic theory and the increasing need for interdis- 
ciplinary research at an increasingly sophisticated 
level.—W. G. Shipman. 

1595. Strojnowski, Jerzy. Szkic rozwoju 
wazniejszych teorii psychofizjologicznych od 
starozytno$ci do o$wiecenia. [Outline of the devel- 
opment of some important psychophysiological theories 
from Antiquity to the Enlightenment.] Roczniki Filozo- 
ficzne: Annales de Philosophie, 1969, Vol. 17(4), 33- 
52.—Outlines the development of knowledge of psy- 
chosomatic relationships from 600 B.C. until the present 
time. The question of dualism is still considered 
unresolved at the present time. 4 steps or trends are 
recognizable: (a) the cosmological approach of the old 
school, (b) the role of interrelationship between physical 
and material phenomenon, (c) evolutional ideas of 
psychic development, and (d) the current status of the 
problem. (English summary) (34 ref.)—/. Holowinsky. 


CASE HISTORY 


1596. Lebedev, B. V. Mazaeva, І. V, & 
Mladkovskaya, T. B. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Pediatrics; Moscow) K voprosu 
diagnostiki sindroma "'koshach'ego krika.” [On 
diagnosis of the “cat's cry” syndrome.] Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii і Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1571- 
1574.—Analyzed the case of a 3'4 yr. old with 
chromosomal deficiency leading to the development of 
the syndrome “cri du chat." In the child were observed 
mental retardation, arrested physical development, 
microcephaly, a characteristic mewing cry, epicanthus, 
and other physical atypicalities. А karyological exam- 
ination disclosed the lack of a major part of the short 
arms of Chromosome 5. Diagnosis should be attempted 
in early infancy since 1 of the most characteristic 
signs—cri du chat—sometimes disappears by the Ist yr. 
(English summary)—J. D. London. 

1597. Schwartz, B. A. & Escande, C. (Inst. National 
Santé de la Recherche Médicale, Paris, France) Sleep- 
ing sickness: Sleep study of a case. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
29(1), 83-87.—Examined polygraphically a 66-yr-old 
patient with sleeping sickness 9 times in 4 mo. The Ist 
clinical symptoms of the disease had been observed 4 yr. 
previos: Throughout the study period wakefulness 
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and REM sleep were always normal while slo 
sleep (SWS) and intermediate sleep (Int. 5) were alvay 
pathological. SWS was divided into 4 stages based on 
gradually increasing proportions of frontal delta waves 
as sleep deepened (from short bursts to continuous 
frontal delta waves). The majority of afternoon records 
and a night record showed early onset of REM sleep 
periods although clinically the $ had no cataplectie or 
narcoleptic sleep attacks but continuous hypersomnolence, 
At certain moments hallucinations seemed to appear 
while the record showed Int. S. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

1598. Stinnett, James L. & Hollender, Marc Н, (U. 
Pennsylvania) Compulsive self-mutilation. Journal of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1970(May), Vol. 150(5), 
371-375.—Self-mutilation as a compulsive act is rare; 
self-inflicted injury to the eyes, other than enucleation, is 
also rare. Only 2 instances of eye banging, similar to that 
of a 30-yr-old man whose history is presented, were 
found in the world literature. While S's disorder 
descriptively and psychodynamically was obsessive- 
compulsive, in terms of ego function it was that of a 
borderline state. An appraisal of the nature of ego 
function is considered more pertinent than an under- 
standing of psychodynamics from the standpoint of 
therapy.—Journal abstract. А 

1599. Vasquez, Julio. (Hosp. Saint-Jean-de-Dieu, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Voyeurisme et 
photophobie: Un cas clinique. [Voyeurism and 
photophobia: A clinical case.] Interprétation, 1970(Jan), 
Vol. 4(1-2), 165-186.—Summarizes a long and dynamic 
clinical study of a 49-yr-old voyeurist (a priest) who 
became photophobic prior to his admission to à 
Montreal hospital. Examples of his voyeurism through- 
out childhood, adolescence, and adulthood are pro- 
gressively related. Factors contributing to his condition 
are described and include: a dominating mother, an 
intense fear of committing sin, a sexual obsession to see a 
woman with a penis, and extreme anxiety leading to Шү 
of light, the sun, blindness, sleep, and madness. n 
addition to other indications contributing to а адои 
of perversion and neurosis is the S's association of St 
Thomas and St. Paul with voyeurism because they 
symbolize eternal happiness through beatific vision. ds 
concluded that the S recovered from his photophoms 
and became less active in his perversion after hi 
treatment.—S. Maze. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


1600. Calderón Narvaez, Guillermo. (Mental be 
Dept., Mexico City, Mexico) La salud men А ШАГ 
México: Antecedentes históricos y enfoque ас i 
[Mental health in Mexico: Historical antecedent’ | 
present approach.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Picola 
América Latina, 1970(Sep), Vol. 16(3), 2 ‘ime 
history of psychiatry in Mexico goes back to t diseases 
before Cortés arrived; old codices describe that er ) 
like depression and epilepsy were considered bei 
and not due to the spell of a malignant Spr holism. 
importance of sociomedical aspects such as pales 
as well as their preventive and therapeutic approa atric 
also emphasized. After the conquest, the first pon t 
hospital in the continent was founded in Mexico the 
the present time, changes in mental health inc of new 
demolition of old asylums and the construction 
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institutions in accordance with modern psychiatric 
trends.—English summary. 

1601. Guerney, Bernard G. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Child & Family Consultation Center) Alfred Adler and 
the current mental health revolution. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 26(2), 124- 
134.—Discusses the consonance of Adler’s views with 
some of the current emphases in the mental health field, 
eg, civil rights and poverty as mental health issues, 
rehabilitation to the community, prevention of mental 
health problems, nonprofessionals as psychotherapeutic 
agents, and democratic psychotherapeutic classrooms. 
(42 ref.)]—4. R. Howard. 

1602. Hoxworth, David & Alsup, Theresa. (Adams 
County Mental Health Center, Quincy, Ш.) Group work 
with parents in a day care center. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), Vol. 19(8) 256- 
258.— Describes discussion groups for parents of chil- 
dren from various economic and social levels at a day 
care center. The role of the worker is explored, and it was 
found that after 7 mo. the parents were discussing many 
facets of mental health.—B. A. Burkard. 

1603. Krasik, E. D., et al. (Tomsk, Psychiatric Hosp., 
USSR) Opty differentsirovannot reabilitatsii 
psikhicheski bol'nykh. [An experience with differen- 
tiated rehabilitation of the mentally ta, Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Nov), Vol. 70(11), 1707- 
1712.—Recounts a 3-yr experience (1967-1970) with the 
differentiated rehabilitation of mental patients in a large 
psychiatrie hospital (948 schizophrenics, 195 epileptics, 
101 oligophrenics, 58 chronic alcoholics, 139 with 
organic and traumatic lesions of the brain, 54 other 
psychotics). The different stages in the rehabilitation of 
such patients and the necessary changes in the structure, 
personnel, and activity of the hospital are reported. The 
different forms of sociovocational rehabil jitation are 
analyzed and their effectiveness gauged. (English sum- 
mary)—/. D. London. 

. 1604. MacDonald, A. P. (West Virginia U., Reha- 
bilitation Research & Training Center) Internal-ex- 
ternal locus of control: A promising rehabilitation 
variable. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Mar). 
Vol. 18(2), 111—-116.— Discusses the relationship between 
internal-external locus of control and attitude toward 
and reaction to disability relative to 3 major disability 
classes: (a) social disadvantage, (b) physical disability, 
and (c) emotional disorders. Research literature leads to 
the conclusion that (a) externally controlled persons are 
тоге threatened by physical disabilities; (b) internals, 
relative to externals, view emotional disorders as more 
debilitating than physical disabilities; and (с) social 
disadvantage and minority group membership are 
conducive to the development of external contro 
orientations. Evidence is presented which suggests that 
remedial programs can change control orientations. ( 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1605. Miller, George A. (Rockefeller U-) Psychol 
as a means of promoting human welfare. In F. F. 
Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. 1. Lacey (Eds), “Psychology 
aon problems of society.” (See PA, Vol: 46:Issue 1) 


0 1606. Sens, Lee. (Texas Woman's U., Denton) 
Occupational therapy for chronic patients. Hospital & 
ЕА Psychiatry, 1968(Dec), Vol. 19(12), 380- 
81.—Describes the necessary elements of a dynamic 
treatment program for chronic regressed patients. These 
include recommendations that (a) the patient be €x- 


1601-1611 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


1607. Anthony, William A, (Southern Illinois U.) A 
methodological investigation of the “minimally 
facilitative level of interpersonal functioning.” Jour- 
nal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. Aj. 156- 
157.—13 counselors were cast in the helping role with a 
physically disabled client for approximately 35-40 min. 
The high facilitative counselors were favored for the 
client's depth of self-exploration, the counselor's level of 
immediacy after confrontation by the client, the coun- 
selors use of experimental confrontation, and the 
counselor's attitude toward disabled persons score. ]t is 
suggested that distinction must be made between high 
and moderate counselors and that Level 3 is a be- 
haviorally meaningful cutoff score.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1608. Ashbrook, James B. (Colgate Rochester Divin- 
ity School, Rochester, N.Y.) Characteristics of parish 
counseling. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(May), Vol, 
21(204), 27-38.—No other professional person has such 
access to the inner world of people and is so accessible to 
them than the clergyman, The parish setting rovides а 
full range of contacts and resources for “being for 
others.” The counseling pastor's ultimate purpose and 
the penultimate means is the reestablishment of vital 
communication and communion with a human com- 
munity of faith that transcends all barriers.—O. Strunk. 

1609. Bonnell, George С. (Ist Presbyterian Church, 
Plainfield, N.J.) The pastor's role in counseling the 
depressed. Pastoral Psychology, 1970an), Vol. 21 200), 
38-46.— Discusses the origins of depression am the 
danger signs of depression. It is suggested that pastors 
should (a) avoid dealing with unconscious materials, (b) 
not paint bright colors where there are none to paint, (с) 
not overinterpret, and (d) not lapse into the mood of the 
counseler, exceed limits as а counselor, or press the 
client. Also discussed are transference, countertransference, 
rama of anger, and feelings of perfectionism. 0. 


51610. Boutte, Маг A. (North Texas State U.) 
Play therapy practices in approved counselin 

agencies. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
271). 150-152.—A 3-page 21-item questionnaire was 
sent to 99 approved counseling agencies to obtain 
knowledge concerning play therapy practices. Play 
therapy was used in 4 of every 10 accredited counseling 
agencies. 16 trends are presented. Wherever possible, the 
results of the study were compared with those of a 1959 
child therapy practices. Psychoanalytic and 


irective theoretical orientations had declined si nif- 
e ficant differences existed between the 2 


uidance clinics were 


influenced less by the nature of the problem in using or 
not using play therapy than they were in the previous 
study. Caution is urged in using the data from the 
present study, and replication 15 supgested.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

1611. Byers, А. P. (Dea 
N.D.) Something of 


logy, 1970(May). Vol. 5 
Lider relationship there is a person reaching out for 
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a responsible encounter with another person who is 
capable of responding with deep meaning from the very 
ground of his being. This kind of encounter is like a 
meeting with God himself.—0O. Strunk. 

1612. Carkhuff, Robert R. (American International 
Coll, Center for Human Relations & Community 
Affairs) Training as a preferred mode of treatment. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Маг), Vol. 18(2), 
123-131.—Develops the concept of training significant 
others or clients as the preferred mode of effecting 
changes in the client's functioning. The 2 principal 
modalities converging upon training as treatment are the 
client-centered and behavior modification approaches. 
Training as a preferred mode of treatment is defined by 
the training күш in the following areas: (a) the 
interpersonal skills and other skills needed to function 
effectively; (b) the methods for developing effective 
courses of action; and (c) the means to implement the 
resultant programs. (67 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1613. Farnsworth, Kirk E., Lewis, Edwin C., & Walsh, 
James A. (U. New Hampshire) Counseling outcome 
criteria and the question of dimensionality. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 197\(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 143-145.—107 
college counseling staff members and advanced graduate 
students completed a 180-item inventory of client 
changes. A factor analysis extracted 6 factors: objective 
vs. subjective criteria, maturity, inner- vs. other-directed 
behavior, conventionality, energetic and socially-ap- 

roved behavior, and ability to deal with reality. 
eplication is suggested.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1614. Gordon, Edmund W. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U.) Perspectives on counseling and other ap- 
proaches to guided behavior change. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 105-114.—States that the 
field of counseling should be radically changed or 
eliminated. Convinced that a person's consciousness, 
attitudes, and feelings are products of environmental 
encounters, an GE model of personality is 
proposed, calling for the abolition of counseling by 
incorporating it in a new profession called "human 
developmental ecology." The developmental-ecological 
model warrants consideration of multiple interactions as 
well as the individual, making "control and modification 
of the system crucial to the development of the 
individual." In guiding behavior change, the professional 
(counselor) must expand choice alternatives, optimize 
decision behavior, and facilitate development and 
movement toward the chosen objects. This system's 
implications for counseling include a shift from: (a) 
individual appraisal to environment; (b) behavior prod- 
uct assessment to behavioral process; (c) prediction to 
prescription; (d) traditional concern for discovering the 
talented few to developing talent in all; (e) didactic 
exhortation to discovery and modeling: (f) interpretation 
to environmental orientation; (g) counseling to consul- 
tation; (h) diplomacy to advocacy; and (i) socialization 
to politicalization.—W. S. Sahakian. 

1615. Lum, Doman. (Salvation Army, Men's Social 
Service Center, Honolulu, Hawaii) Training lay coun- 
selors for church and community mental health. 
Pastoral Psychology, 1970(May), Vol. 21(204), 19-26. 
—Describes pilot projects demonstrating volunteer 
training, including college students as companions to 
mental patients in the state hospital, middle-aged women 
as mental health counselors in outpatient clinics, and 
college graduates as mental health workers for socio- 
environmental therapy. The present responsibility of 
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pastoral counseling is to widen its boundaries to include 
such laymen in a meaningful way.—O. Strunk. 

1616. McGowan, John F. (U. Missouri) Counseling's 
social response. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. 
Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society.” 
(See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 67-72. 

1617. Smith, William D. & Martinson, William D. (U. 
Cincinnati) Counselors' and counselees' learning 
style on interview behavior. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 138-141.—Investi- 
gated the therapeutic relationships of the counselor and 
the counselee by isolating differences that occurred with 
various combinations of impulsive counselors and 
counselees, constricted counselors and counselees, and 
by employing the method of Interaction Process Anal- 
ysis developed by R. F. Bales. Counselees were 16 
undergraduates, and counselors were 4 counseling center 
staff members. Significant differences were found in 
directive behavior between impulsive counselors and 
constricted counselors when both were interviewing 
impulsive counselees. Other trends also emerged.—Jour- 
nal abstract. : 

1618. Strong, Stanley В. (U. Minnesota, Student Life 
Studies) Experimental laboratory research in coun- 
seling. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 18(2), 106-[10.— Laboratory-based experimental 
counseling research answers questions about counseling 
and avoids the ethical problems attending experimental 
research in the counseling office. Laboratory events 
differ from other events only in that laboratory events 
are created for research purposes. Implications to real 
counseling of the results of contrived laboratory researc’ 
are a function of bridging counseling theories. Appli- 
cations are a function of theory and the effects of the 
boundary conditions of counseling, which is a conver 
sation between persons of unequal status, of some 
duration, in which 1 participant is motivated to change 
and may be psychologically distressed. Laboratory 
research which evaluates relevant hypotheses and at- 
tends to boundary conditions fills the gap between basic 
research and counseling practice. (22 ref.)—Journd 
abstract. 

1619. Swenson, Edwin A. (School of Theology, 
Claremont, Calif.) An examination of the effective" 
ness of counseling as a function of socio-econon 
status and goal congruence. Dissertation Abstr 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B). 3011. ! An 

1620. Wolf, Sidney. (Catholic U. of America) 4 
investigation of counselor type, client type; leve ee 
facilitative conditions and client outcome. РЕР) 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-5 
3013. 


Marriage & Family 


1621. Earle, Ralph H. (School 
Claremont, Calif.) Family group therapy: 3 
model for the pastoral counselor. Disserlat gl, 
stracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 29 antl 


1622. Hofman, Kees C. (Michigan State Yp sividual 


Theology; 
3 A relevant 


adjustment and interaction, related to 
adjustment of spouses. in clinic 
families. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2987. U) 
1623. Horowitz, Darlene B. (New York tations, 
relevance of individual interpersonal expec action 
styles of response to provocation, and inter 
factors, to interpersonal behavior and satisfac 
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marriage. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2255-2256. 


Social Casework 


1624. Fuller, Theron К. (Dept. of Health, Education, 
& Welfare, Washington, D.C.) Computer utility in 
social work. Social Casework, 1970(Dec), Vol. 51(10), 
606-611.—Social work has almost totally ignored the 
functional contributions the computer is able to make. 
For administrators, a centralized filing system has 
implications and substantial rewards. For caseworkers, 
the use of a remote access system could make intake a 
completely automated process. Computers could be 
programed to take social histories. Present computer 
techniques bring research within range of almost every 
practicing social worker.—M. W. Linn. 

1625. Silverman, Phyllis R. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) A reexamination of the intake pro- 
cedure. Social Casework, 1970(Dec), Vol. 51(10), 625- 
634.—17 low-income clients and their caseworkers were 
interviewed regarding their experiences during intake 
procedures. Clients represented those who dropped out 
after initial contact, those who began treatment, an 
those who completed treatment. There was little agree- 
ment among clients and workers about what was 
appropriate helping. Both behaved as a result of their 
own definitions of their roles.—M. W. Linn. 

1626. White, Colby L. (Dept. of Health & Social 
Services, Roswell, N.M.) Untangling knots in 
casework with the experiential approach. Social 
Casework, 1970(Dec), Vol. 51(10), 612-617.—An ex- 
periential approach which utilizes aggressive, stimulat- 
ing, reality-oriented therapy can put the client in closer 
touch with the real substance of a problematic situation. 
This approach emphasizes understanding the what and 
how of one’s behavior as it occurs in the context of the 
here and now.—M. W. Linn. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


1627. Cull, John G. & Hardy, Richard E. (Virginia 
Commonwealth U.) Correlation between the Im- 
mediate Test and the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale verbal scale in the rehabilitation setting. 
Journal of Psychology, 19710Маг), Vol. TI), 203- 
205,—Administered the Immediate Test: A Quick 
Verbal Intelligence Test and the WAIS Verbal scale to 
54 severely handicapped persons in à physical medicine 
and rehabilitation hospital. There was no significant 
difference between the mean 1Q scores of the 2 tests. 
This, coupled with a correlation of .797 supports the 
hypothesis that the Immediate Test can be utilized for a 
quick assessment of intellectual functioning in the 
rehabilitation setting—Author abstract. 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


e 1628. Hare, Betty A., Hammill, Donald D., & 
randell, John M. (Temple U.) Auditory discrimination 
patty of visually limited children. New Qutlook for the 
lind 1970(Nov), Vol. 64(9). 281-292.—Selected data 
Tom a pool of information on 85 visually limited and / 
Sighted children from private residential and public 
Schools in the greater Philadelphia area. Sound dis- 
Crimination ability was measured by Form A of the 
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Irwin Sound Discrimination Test, in which the S 
indicates verbally whether or not pairs of words are the 
same or different. In order to demonstrate the rela- 
tionship of sound discrimination to the other key input 
modality, a test of tactile-kinesthetic discrimination was 
administered individually to each S. The visually limited 
did not demonstrate superior sound discrimination 
ability. No relationship was found between visual acuity 
and sound discrimination ability. No significant rela- 
tionship was found between auditory discrimination 
ability and tactile-kinesthetic skills—S. R. Diamond. 

1629. Harrison, A., Lairy, С. C., & Leger, E. M. (Inst. 
National de la Santé de la Recherche Médicale, Paris, 
France) EEG et privation visuelle. [The EEG and 
visual deprivation. Electroencephalography & C linical 
Neurophysiology, 1970013), Vol. 29(1), 20-37.—Studied 
the EEGs of children with complete blindness or severe 
visual defects. Findings in 17 Ss who were blind or had 
only perception of light confirmed the classical findings: 
(a) marked changes in background rhythm, often with a 
rolandic or parietal distribution of an activity of alpha 
frequency; and (b) occipital foci of spikes, which 
occurred mainly in Ss over 5 yr. of age. In 100 5-18 yr. 
old Ss with significant visual defects but a useful residual 
acuity of 2/100-3/10, the EEG variables were studied in 
relation to age, residual acuity, and IQ; the etiology of 
the ocular condition was considered as well as the 
possibility of organic cerebral disease, independent ог 
not of ocular lesion. Statistical investigation of Ss and the 
longitudinal study of some cases, support the conclusion 
that the interpretation of the EEG in blind or partially 
sighted children cannot be made in relation only to the 
quantitative loss of vision, but must also take account of 
the existing adaptation to the visual defect. (19 ref.) 


(State U. Hosp., Groningen, Netherlands) Implications 
of congenital ophthalmoplegia for the development 
of visuo-motor functions: Illustrated by a case with 
the Moebius syndrome. Developmental Medicine & 
Child Neurology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 12(5), 642-654,—Reports 
the case of a 12-yr-old boy with Móbius syndrome, with 
severely restricted horizontal and verti 
but without other gross motor distur! 
verbal IQ of 92, very poor performance on visuomotor 
yet normal reading, writing, and spelling ability. 
‚ W. Pruyser. x 

> VEL Nichols, W. H. (Nationwide Insurance Co., 
О.) Blind persons in data processing: The 
. New Outlook for the. shor 

70(Nov), Vol. 64(9), 293-296.— Presents the attitude о 
d DP certs the employment of blind in data 
processing from the viewpoint of top, middle, and line 
t. Top personnel officers tend to be very 
out hiring the blind for these types of 
Middle management is also very skeptical. The 


positions. c e 
questions of line management are geared more to the 


ractical aspec! 1 i 
of the technical understanding of the equipment, 
however, the blind programmers tend to have a better 
understanding than the sighted ones. Despite the 
resistance, the introduction of blind persons into the field 
of data processing is encouraging.—S. R. Diamond. 

1632. Yates. James T. (U. Denver) Loudness 
f the blind and sighted as described by 


ss contours. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
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Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


1633. Alterman, Arthur 1. (George Washington U.) 
Mediation of recall for language related sequences 
in the prelingually deaf. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2295-2296. 

1634. Andrues, James W. (U. Washington) An 
experimental investigation of visual closure in 
selected severely hard-of-hearing subjects. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 
3051-3052. 

1635. Cohen, Manuel M. & Schleifer, Annette B. 
(New York U.) Effect of age and interest time interval 
upon the initial and re-check speech discrimination 
test results of hearing aid users. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 332-334.—Audiologic 
data were transcribed for 50 11-81 yr. old males and 50 
10-90 yr. old females, selected from the files of a hearing 
aid clinic. Phonetically balanced word stimuli discrim- 
ination scores (DSs) were examined for effect of sex, age, 
and lapsed interval between initial hearing aid evaluation 
and a recheck up to 2 mo. and more later. There were no 
sex differences. Those Ss above the median (63.6 yr.) had 
significantly worse recheck DSs than younger Ss. Older 
Ss did significantly worse on recheck than on initial 
evaluation. Lapsed interval was significant: after 2 mo. 
DSs declined.—Journal summary. 

1636. Hoemann, Harry W. (Catholic U. of America) 
The development of communication skills in deaf 
and pid children. Dissertation. Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3024-3025. 

е к лым — (New York U.) The relation 
of verbal lan e ability to psychological differ- 
entiation in The "adult deat, Dien Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2261. 

1638. Zakia, Richard D. & Haber, Ralph М. 
(Rochester Inst. of Technology) Sequential letter and 
word recognition in deaf and hearing subjects. 
Perception & Psychophysics, \97\(Jan), Vol. 9(1-B), 
110-114.—Examined the processing of sequentially 
presented letters of familiar and nonsense words, 
especially among Ss of vastly differing experience on 
sequential tasks, 3 groups of Ss were tested on letters of 
words spelled sequentially on an alphanumeric display 
and on letters of words fingerspelled. Ss were 33 deaf and 
19 hearing undergraduates, and 6 deaf and 6 hearing 
teachers who were highly proficient in finger spelling. 
Deaf Ss varied in their fingerspelling ability. Of 
rincipal interest was the finding that hearing $ Фа 

tter on nonsense letter recognition, while the deaf 
group did better on word recognition. Word length was 
important except to the staff Ss on fingerspelled words, 
which also suggests that concentration on fingerspelling 
proficiency forces attention to the whole word and not 
its component letters. Hearing Ss, who were the group 
faced with an unfamiliar task, seemed to attend to each 
letter and hence had more difficulty with recogntion of 
the longer unit.—Journal. abstract. 


SPEECH DISORDER 


1639. Borghi, Robert W. (U. Southern California) A 
study of the influence of wife-as-therapist on lan- 
guage progress with adult male dysphasics. Di:- 
raga Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 


1640. Greenlaw, Ronald W. (U. Utah) A study of 
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speech and selected physiological correlates in 
young adult stutterers during chemically induced 
anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3054, 

1641. Kovalev, V. V. & Kirichenko, E. I. (Central Inst, 
for Advanced Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) 
voprosu o dinamike rechevykh i psikhicheskikh 
narushenii u detei i podrostkov s sindromom 
motornoi alalii. [On the dynamics of speech and mental 
disturbances in children and adolescents with the 
syndrome of motor alalia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1561—1565.— Presents. 
results of observations of 123 8-17 vr. old children and 
adolescents with underdeveloped speech involving motor 
alalia. Analysis of the data disclosed a distinctive mental 
insufficiency, distinguishable from oligophrenia in both 
the degree and structure of the defect. A reexamination 
of obsolete views of alalia as being a consequence of 
"local damage [combined] with intactness of the intel- 
lect" is suggested. This form of speech pathology is not 
isolated, but interconnected with mental impairment, 
making it an aspect of a particular variety of mental 
retardation. The major symptoms of the mental defect in 
motor alalia are due to an overall deficiency in those 
forms of cognitive activity intimately connected with 
internal and external speech. In diagnosing this form of 
underdevelopment of speech, it is necessary to consider 
general mental underdevelopment, and differentiate 
symptoms due to ‘underdevelopment from зутр о 
connected with organic damage and secondary social 
deprivation. (English summary) (21 ref.)—/. D. London. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


1642. Al'perovich, P. M. & Rudaya, B. I. (Pirogov 
Medical inst Vinnitsa, USSR) Klinicheskie tormy | 
techenie sovremennogo epidemicheskog? 
(letargicheskogo) éntsefalita. [Clinical forms Г 
course of contemporary epidemic (lethargic) enota 
litis.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 19/0 Aug i 
70(8), 1129-1134.—Presents an analysis of materi RE 
250 cases of epidemic encephalitis observed over == 4 
period (1944—1968). 4 clinical forms appear aliti: 
Characteristic of contemporary epidemic encep! The 
lethargic, hyperkinetic, grippoid, and vestibulum di 
acute period in the Ist 2 forms presented a deve E 
clinical picture which was much milder than with 
pandemia and was often abortive. Termination фе 

arkinsonism was often observed, especially Ber; 
lethargic and grippoid forms. Parkinsonism ni an 
much more often without a preceding acute p 
during pandemia. (English summary) (25 refJ— 
London. The child 

1643. Bogan, Joseph B. (U. Oklahoma) | palsíed 
rearing attitudes of parents of cerebra: ustment 
children and their relationship to child a j руг 
factors in habilitative therapies. Dissertation ene 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2976- p, & 

1644. w, М. К. Arbatskaya, YU. PT, 
G va, Yu. С. (2nd Moscow Medical Piro pnosti 
USSR) Klinika i ékspertiza trudospos' osten 
bol'nykh s posttravmaticheskim $ 
tsefaliticheskim parkinsonizmom i vopro ination 
entsial'noi diagnostiki. [Clinical picture ane evn pot 
of working capacity of those suffering !T and the 
traumatic and postencephalitic parkinsonism qal 
problems of differential diagnosis.] Zhurnal 
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logii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 1325-1333. 
Presents the results of observations of 13 cases of 
posttraumatic parkinsonism and 70 cases of encephalitic 
parkinsonism, along with determinations of degree of 
disability and working capacity. Illustrative EEGs and 
EMGs are reproduced. (English summary) (24 геѓ.)—/. 
D. London. 

1645, Bogolepov, N. K., Martynov, Yu. S., Malkova, E. 
V, & Tsivil'ko, V. S. (2nd Moscow Medical Inst., USSR) 
Gepato-portal'naya éntsefalomielopatiya. [Hepatoportal 
encephalomyelopathy.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii; 1970(Apr), Vol. 70(4), 496—506.—Reports obser- 
vations of 54 16-63 yr. old patients with different 
diseases of the liver and biliary ducts, culminating in the 
development of hepatoportal encephalomyelopathy: 26 
with a predominance of cerebral disturbances, 13 of 
spinal disturbances, and 15 with both. The results of 
pathohistological examinations of the brain and spinal 
cord for 9 decreased 18-53 yr. old patients are presented 
along with those of histochemical studies of the brain 
tissue and liver for Cu. Hepatoportal encephalomyelopathy 
is characterized by the absence of Cu in the brain tissues 
and liver and by polymorphic neuropsychic disorders 
manifested in extreme irritability and psychomotor 
excitation, weakening of memory and attention, mental 
impairment, various pyramidal and extrapyramidal 
disturbances, symptoms of oral automatisms, etc. (Eng- 
lish summary)—4. D. London. 

1646. Curzon, G., Goodwin-Austen, R. B., Tomlinson, 
E. B, & Kantamaneni, B. D. (National Hosp., Inst. of 
Neurology, London, England) The cerebrospinal fluid 
homovanillic acid concentration in patients with 
parkinsonism treated with L-dopa. Journal of Neu- 
rology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 1970(Feb), Vol. 33(1), 
1-6.—The response of 8 patients with parkinsonism to 
treatment with L-dopa was studied and correlated with 
changes in the homovanillic acid (HVA) concentration 
in the cerebrospinal fluid. Before treatment HVA 
concentration was low or undetectable in all Ss but after 
treatment it rose to a level which correlated significantly 
With the dose of L-dopa. The lowest HVA levels after 
treatment were in the 2 Ss who showed no benefit. 1 S 
Showed little therapeutic benefit but developed a 
relatively high HVA level. 2 Ss in whom clinical 
improvement was greatest had HVA levels intermediate 
between Ss who showed no response and those whose 
Tesponse was moderate or slight. It is suggested that 
increased brain synthesis of dopamine, as reflected by 
increased cerebrospinal fluid HVA levels, is necessary 
for a therapeutic response to L-dopa, but that increase 
brain dopamine synthesis does not necessarily lead to a 
therapeutic response. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

1647. Dracheva, Z. N., Penek, N. V. & Shchurinok, L. 
A. (Kiev Medical Inst, USSR) Vozrastnye 
osobennosti kliniki krovoizliyanil v golovnoi mozg. 
[Age-specific features of the clinical picture of cerebral 
hemorrhages.) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 70(6), 812-815.—42 30-75 yr. old 
patients were observed, in order to explicate the role of 
the age factor in the clinical picture of the acute period 
of hemorrhagic stroke, basically caused by high blood 
pressure. The 17 Ss in the younger group (30-45 уг.) 
exhibited general cerebral symptoms that were more 
Marked, rapid development of comatose. states, 
automatized gestures. hormetonia, oculomotor disorders, 
Tespiratory and cardiac disturbances. The 25 Ss in the 
Older group (60-75 yr.) exhibited gradually developing 
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cerebral symptoms, which were not as pronounced as in 
the younger group. (English summary)—/. D. London. 

1648. Filippycheva, N. A. & Faller, T. O. (Burdenko 
Research Inst. of Neurosurgery, Moscow, USSR) Khar- 
akteristika funktsional'nogo sostoyaniya golovnogo 
mozga pri gliomakh sredinno raspolozhennykh 
struktur bol'shikh polusharii. [Characteristics of the 
functional state of the brain in gliomata of the medially 
placed hemispheric structures.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol. 70(5), 646—654.—Studied the 
physiological features characterizing cerebral activity in 
the presence of tumors at 2 levels of the middle 
hemispheric structures: the 3rd ventricular and calloso- 
periventriculo-septal regions (with the absence of intra- 
cranial pressure and a clinical picture for 9 patients, 
involving the amnestic syndrome and gross disorders of 
consciousness). Chosen as indices of cerebral function 
were the states of brainstem-cortical relationships, 
central regulation of cerebral and peripheral circulation, 
and central regulation of voluntary movements, In these 
patients the brain functions under conditions of: (a) 
marked disturbance of the nonspecific afferent flow of 
excitation from the regions of the brainstem as a result of 
its partial blockade; (b) gross pathological influences 
from the brainstem; and (c) stable, sharply expressed 
disturbance of cerebral circulation, probably producin, 
a state of chronic hypoxia. (English summary) (3 
ref.)—J. D. London. x » 

1649. Freidkov, V. I. & Édel'shtein, E. A. (Central 
Inst. for Advanced Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) 
Entsefaliticheskie reaktsii и detei. [Encephalitic 
reactions in children.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1462-1465.— Presents re- 
sults of observations of 116 children with different 
infections (most frequently respiratory), accompanied by 
general cerebral disorders known as “encephalitic 
reactions”: convulsive seizures with loss of consciousness 
and, less frequently, psychomotor excitation with delu- 
sions, hallucinations, and confused mental states. Data 
confirm the necessity of conducting anticonvulsive, 
desensitizing, and dehydrating therapy during the infec- 
tion, and for sometime afterwards. In cases of repeated 
infections this therapy should also be undertaken 
prophylactically together with the administration of 
hypothermic drugs. This is especially necessary in cases 
where there are observed cerebral defect, compensatory 
hydrocephaly, and allergic tendency. (English summary) 
—1. D. London. 

1650. Goldstein, Steven G., Kleinknecht, Ronald A., & 
Gallo, Anthony E. (U. Oregon, Medical School) Neuro- 
psychological changes associated with carotid 
endarterectomy. Cortex, 1970(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 308- 
322.—A long-held belief that carotid endarterectomy 
was prophylactic in nature rather than offering any 
restoration of function was evaluated by the use of an 
extensive neuropsychological battery of tests. 6 patients 
admitted to a neurosurgery service for carotid 
endarterectomy were evaluated just prior to surgery and 
approximately 3 mo. following surgery. All patients had 

resented complaints of transient ischemic episodes 
fea seconds to minutes and then clearing totally. 
Analysis of the results indicated changes in all patients in 
the direction of improved performance. It was felt that 
increases in intelligence tests scores were most probably 
a function of practice and/or prior exposure. Improve- 
'ormance on other measures was too great to 


ment in perf ‹ 
be explained as practice effect, however, and the general 
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impression was one of restoration of measured neuro- 
psychological ability as a function of the surgical 
procedure. It was pointed out that the performance of all 
Ss postsurgery was still similar to persons with cerebro- 
vascular difficulties.—R. Gunter. a Я 

1651. Golovkin, V. I. (Kirov Military-Medical Acad- 
emy, Leningrad, USSR) Nepolnye autoantitela k 
mozgu pri nekotorykh zabolevaniyakh nervnoi 
sistemy. [союш cerebral autoantibodies in some 
diseases of the nervous system.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jul), Vol. 70(7), 961-965.— Utilizing 
Steffens test ("the indirect reaction of antiglobulin 
fixation"), an attempt was made to disclose the presence 
of incomplete cerebral autoantibodies in the blood serum 
of 20 healthy Ss and 115 Ss with neurological diseases. 
Diagnostic groups of the latter included 32 with 
neuroses, 23 with vascular diseases, 33 with closed brain 
injury, 11 infected with lesions, 14 with multiple sclerosis 
and encephalomyelitis, and 2 with degenerative diseases. 
The findings provide evidence for the importance of the 
effects of autosensitization to the antigens of brain tissue 
in the pathogenesis of a number of diseases of the 
nervous system. "Incomplete antiglobulin-fixating free 
antibodies" exhibited a high organospecificity to nerve 
tissue and yielded reactions of various intensities to the 
antigens of the white and gray matter of the brain. 
(English summary)—/., D. London. 

1652. Kalizhnyuk, E. S. (Serbskii Central Research 
Inst., Moscow, USSR) К voprosu о zerkal'nom pis'me 
и detei s tserebral'nymi paralichami. [On mirror 
writing in children with cerebral palsies.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 

1566-1571.—Observed 30 6-9 yr. old children with 
cerebral palsy (mainly dextral hemiparetics). In most Ss 
mirror writing occurred when the left hand was used; in 
4 cases with both hands. No gross aphasic disorders or 
severe underdevelopment of cognitive activity were 
detected. Observations indicate that the elements of 
opticospatial agraphy noted may be incorporated within 
Herstmann's syndrome (agraphy, alexia, digital agnosia, 
disturbed body conception, acalculia). “Compensatory- 
restorative" work, starting in early childhood, is indi- 
cated, with (a) emphasis on the training of the kinesthetic 
sensations; and (b) reliance on the child's visual 
perception of the spatial contours of the graphemes, 
promoted by a number of suggested methods. (English 
summary)—4. D. London. 

1653. Khondkarian, O. A. (USSR Academy of 
Medical Sciences, Inst. of Neurology, Moscow) 
Nekotorye aktual'nye уоргоѕу problemy bokovogo 
amiotroficheskogo skleroza. [Some high-priority ques- 
tions concerning the problems of lateral amyotrophic 
sclerosis.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Apr), 
Vol. 70(4), 527-531.—Reports оп observations of over 

400 patients. The data justify the division of the disease 
into bulbar, cervicothoracic, and sacrolumbar forms 
from the clinical and pathomorphological viewpoint. 
Evidence is presented in behalf of another form of the 
disease, i,e., the so-called "superior (cerebral)" form. The 
data indicate that not all cases of lateral amyotrophic 
sclerosis can be considered as hereditarily involved. 
Some probably have a genetic basis, but most cases 
should be assigned to the group characterized by “slow” 
infections of the nervous system. In each individual case 
constitutional factors should also be considered. (English 
summary) (15 ref.)—/. D. London. 

1654. Konovalova, G. I. (Central Inst. for Advanced 
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Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) K Klinike | 
techeniyu épidemicheskogo éntsefalita u dete, [On 
the clinical picture and course of epidemic encephalitis 
in children.) Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrij 
1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1450-1452.— Observed 21 5-mo 
to 16-yr-old patients with Economo’s disease, It js 
concluded that: sporadic cases of the disease are 
encountered in children of all ages. The acute phase 
begins with heightened temperature and catarrhal 
symptoms. Symptoms of lesion of the nervous system 
emerge in most cases in the acute phase in the course of 
the Ist 2 wk. and point to localization of the pathological 
process in the di- and mesencephalic structures, The 
symptoms of the chronic period provided evidence for 
primarily brainstem-subcortical localization of the path- 
Ological cases; stable characterological changes also 
appeared; and in about '/ the cases a chronically 
progressive course was observed with the development of 
parkinsonism. (English summary)—J. D. London, 
1655. Lavy, S., Carmon, A. Abramsky, O, & 
Feldman, S. (Hadassah U. Hosp., Jerusalem, Israel) 
[Evaluation of the therapeutic effects of L dopa in 
Parkinson’s disease.] Harefuah, 1970(Dec), Vol. 79(12), 
547-549.—Evaluated the short-term therapeutic effects 
of L-dopa in Parkinson's disease in a group of 20 
patients in different stages of the disease. The patients 
were evaluated clinically and tested for motor per- 
formance before and after | mo. of treatment. Clinical 
evaluation included a 5-point scaling of rigidity, akinesia, 
and tremor. Motor performance was tested by "t 
alternating movement efficiency test. The тещ 
treatment with 2.5-4 gm. daily doses showed marke 
clinical improvement, especially with regard to akinesia 
and rigidity. Alternating motor performance Impro 
significantly in all patients. The only side С i 
Observed were confusion or emotional disturbances m 
cases. These side effects disappeared after reducing 
dose of the drug.— English abstract. | 
1656. Litvak, L. B. & Nyagu-Belyaeva, A. I. (Kn 
Research Inst. of Neurology & Psychiatry, € 0 
"lakunarnom sostoyanii" mozga v ateroskierotic! 8 на 
faze gipertonicheskoi bolezni. [On the “lacunar a 
of the brain in the atherosclerotic phase of hyper 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), Уо | ical 
801-808.—Reports results of clinico-pathomorphe on 
examinations of 40 hypertensive cerebral atheros ar d 
and pathohistological examinations of 12 of t eran 
lacunar state of the brain was rather frequently deis T 
leading to the multiple development of lace шше 
minute foci of cerebral destruction. The шш УЕ, 
included typical extrapyramidal motor | pe m 
pseudobulbar symptoms, gross memory impius ай 
gross mental changes with emotional labili uem. 
progressive dementia. 2 periods of stroke-free pon de- 
development of the pathology are discerned Wb i 
scribed. This form of cerebral vascular рабо tb d 
rather widespread and not pastigulany confine 
age. (English summary)—/. D. Lom on. ical 
< 1657. Maumenko, ER et al. (Ist Leningrad Mer 
Ins. USSR) Ob izmeneniyakh vremeni prove 
vozbuzhdeniya po dvigatel'nym vo kanala: 
sredinnogo nerva pri sindrome zapyastnogo along 
[On changes in conduction-time for excitato ы 
motor fibers of the median nerve in cases invo Уру je 
carpal canal syndrome.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i ‘mined 
atrii, 1970(Nov), Vol. 70(11), 1656-1660.—DetermP 
conduction-time (CT) for excitation along the 
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fibers of the median nerve (MN) for a 20-59 yr. old 
roup of 40 normals and 65 sufferers of MN-compresson 
at the level of the transverse carpal ligament—the carpal 
canal syndrome (CCS). Average CT lengthens with 
progression of the disease. Hydrocortisone injected into 
the carpal canal shortens CT. Determination of CT is 
recommended for diagnosis, differential diagnosis, and 
checking on the effectiveness of CCS therapy and that 
directed toward compressional neurites of the upper 
limbs. (English summary) (16 ref.)—1. D. London. 
1658. Mizikova, I. Z. (Central Inst. for Advanced 
Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) О demi- 
eliniziruyushchikh zabolevaniyakh mozga u detei. 
[On demyelinating diseases of the brain in children.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
70(10), 1472-1477.—Observed 35 3-16 yr. old patients 
with subacute and chronic forms of demyelinating 
diseases which include (a) the classical forms of subacute 
progressive panencephalites (PPEs)—subacute sclerosing 
leucoencephalitis (11) and multiple periaxial encephalitis 
(3); (b) atypical (transitional) forms of subacute PPEs 
(12); and (c) childhood forms. of multiple sclerosis (9). 
Results of pathomorphological analysis of 3 lethal cases 
of PPE are presented. Data provide evidence for (a) the 
pathogenetic closeness of different forms of 
demyelinating diseases, and (b) the presence of 
transitional forms between the PPEs and multiple 
sclerosis. Study of the functional state of the adrenal 
cortex points to the role of allergy in the development of 
demyelinating processes, and the advisability of treat- 
ment with steroid hormones. (English summary)—/. D. 
London. 1 
1659. Moiseeva, N. I. (Inst. of Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR) Bioélektricheskaya aktivnost 
mozga cheloveka v protsesse zasypaniya i sna. 
[Bioelectrical activity of the human brain in the process 
of falling asleep and sleeping.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Jul), Vol. 20(4), 594-602.—9 Ss, being 
treated for postencephalitic parkinsonism, torsional 
athetotic hyperkinesis, choreoathetosis, and myoclonic 
epilepsy by means of intracranially implanted electrodes, 
participated in the study. In falling asleep without 
medication and during sleep, distinctive unstable dy- 
namic relationships emerged between the different deep 
structures and between these structures and the cerebral 
cortex. During sleep the reactions to external stimuli in 
the EEG and the electrosubcorticogram Were usually o! 
the same type, but in several cases differences were 
noted. With dreaming, the bioelectrical tracings of the 
subcortical structures became similar to those of the 
EEG, along with, usually, a decrease in the amplitude of 
the biopotentials and an increase in fast and acute 
activity. Electrographic analysis disclosed a regular 
increase, with deepening sleep, in the frequency О 
emergence of several forms of activity Im certain 
subcortical structures and provided data оп. changes 
observed to characterize certain forms of activity In © 
Structure, and interrelated changes in other forms of 
activity in the same structure. It is suggested that, in the 
development of the sleep pattern, the ventral lateral 
thalamic nucleus and the “putamen-globus pallidus- 
substantia nigra” system play an important role—I. D 
ondon. і 
1660. Neimark, Е. Z. (Donetsk Medical Inst., USSR) 
K klinicheskoi diagnostike mozgovykh tromboflebitov. 
[On the clinical diagnosis of cerebral thrombophlebitis] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), Vol. 0(6), 
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816-820.— Presents an analysis of 95 cases of cerebral 
thrombophlebitis in order to develop criteria for the 
diagnosis of this pathological condition. (English sum- 
mary) (22 ref.)—/. D. London. 

1661. Passouant, P., Baldy-Moulinier, M., & Levy, M. 
(U. Montpellier, Service of Experimental. Medicine, 
France) Indications apportées par l'étude du som- 
meil de nuit sur le complexe EEG de la leuco- 
encéphalite subaigué. [Night sleep in three cases of 
subacute sclerosing leucoencephalitis,]  Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
29(1), 57-66.—Polygraphic recording of night sleep in 3 
cases of subacute sclerosing leucoencephalitis (SSLE) of 
different ages and with different evolutions has shown: 
(a) Persistence of the periodic complexes during the 
different stages of sleep, including REM. A slight 
increase in frequency occurs during the Ist part of the 
night. (b) Changes in the form of the periodic complexes 
as a function of each stage. In slow sleep during Stages 
АВ and C the complexes are followed by an inconstant 
and generalized activation of the EEG іп the form of 
bursts of slow waves or spindles grouped around the 
complexes. During REM sleep the activation is constant 
and localized. The cortical regions involved vary for each 
case. The relationship of the SSLE complex with the K 
complex is rejected and that of the complex with 
myoclonus seems unlikely. The absence of change in the 
periodicity of the SSLE complex during the different 
stages of waking, slow sleep, and fast sleep does not 
favor a relationship between the complex and the 
subcortical synchronizing systems. The persistence of the 
complexes during REM sleep and the cortical activation 
seen during this period point to the possibility of a 
cortical mechanism at the origin of the SSLE complex. 
20 ref.) —English summary. 3 
\ 1662, Pratusevich, R. M., et al. (Leningrad Research 
Inst. of Childhood Infections, USSR) Ostrye meningo- 
éntsefality nebakterial'noi prirody u tei. [Acute 
nonbacterial meningoencephalites in children.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 
1453-1457,— Presents clinico-viral studies of 83 cases 
and establishes the following etiology: tick-borne en- 
cephalitis (17), meningo-encephalitis (М Е) and enceph- 
alitis of parotid Cer (51), encephalitis of enteroviral 
etiology (9), and ME, brought on by the virus of 
lymphocytic choriomeningitis (1) and the agent causin, 
mycoplasmic pneumonia (5). Most cases of ME followe 
a mild course with no residual effects. A few cases of 
tick-borne encephalitis with progressive development 
and of parotid E were aerate Leon of the ا‎ 

i in enteroviral and mycoplasmic - 
vs i artem seemed to be due t а eneral 


monic infections, 
weakening of the children at the time of infection. 


english summary) (21 ref,)—I. D. London. _ 
(БУ, Rait, М, L. Latash, L, P., & Vein, А. М. 
(Grashchenkov Lab. on Function-Control in the Human 
& Animal Organism, Moscow, USSR) "Medlenny?" i 
"pystryi" son У strukture narkolepticheskogo 
pristupa. ["Slow" and “rapid” sleep in the structure of 
the narcoleptic attack.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1970(Aug). Vol. 70(8), 1221-1228.— Reports results 
of a polygraphic study (EEG, EMG, pneumogram. 
recording of eye movements) of 32 17-55 yr. old 
narcoleptics, whose condition has lasted from 2 17 yr. (5 
with monosymptomatic narcolepsy, and 12 with poly- 
symptomatic narcolepsy displaying either cataplexy or 
cataplexy along wit hypnagogic hallucinations). In 
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monosymptomatic narcolepsy the phase of "rapid" 
(paradoxal) sleep was absent from the structure of the 
attack; in polysymptomatic narcolepsy the attacks 
usually began with the "rapid" phase. Sometimes the 
"rapid" phase was accompanied by only some of its signs 
which, in turn, were combined with elements of “slow 
sleep. It is suggested that the narcoleptic attack cannot 
be reduced to a paroxysm of “rapid” sleep and that its 
pathogenesis is considerably more complex. (English 
summary) (18 ref.)—7. D. London. 

1664. Salzarulo, P. & Bergés, J. Au sujet des signes 
d'instabilité dans l'examen neurologique de l'enfant. 
[Signs of instability in the neurological examination of 
the infant.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichi- 
atria, 1969(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 37-47.— Neurological tests of 
82 children with spontaneous postural instability indi- 
cated its important relationships with spontaneous motor 
instability, paratonia, limbs instability, and synkinesis. 
Different types of instability assume meaning in con- 
nection MULT modifications of neurological functions 
taken as a whole. Instability seems thus a way of 
approaching and investigating the theoretical problem of 
connections between motricity and psychomotricity.—L. 
L'Abate. 

1665. Schachter, Mendel. (Committee of Child De- 
fects, Marseille, France) Contribution à | étude des 
accidents farcies et neuro-psychologiques 
consécutifs à des intérventions sur la sphére orale 
(amygdaléctomies et adénoidéctomies). [Contribu- 
tion to the study of neurological and neuro-psychological 
accidents subjected to surgical operations on the oral 
sphere (amygdalectomies and tonsillectomies).] Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1969(May), Vol. 4(3), 170-181.—"The patho- 
genesis of 3 clinical cases is yet under discussion because 
of the relative scarcity of the published cases” despite the 
frequency of surgical intervention on this area in little 
hie ree De ae 

666. Shefer, D. G., Skryabin, V. V., Myak A. E., 
& Sakovich, V. P. (Sverdlovsk Medical Tsk USSR) 
Reoéntsefalografiya v diagnostike opukholei 
golovnogo mozga. [Rheoencephalography in diagnosis 
of brain tumors.) Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 
1970(May), Vol. 70(5), 680-684.—Reports results of 
rheoencephalographic examinations of 116 18-50 yr. old 
patients with brain tumors and 55 healthy controls. The 
Changes in the rheoencephalograph during the 3 stages of 
the hypertensive syndrome (compensation, sub-, and 
decompensation) are discussed. It is shown that a 
correlation exists between the clinical stage of intra- 
cranial hypertension and amplitude-frequency charac- 
teristics in the rheoencephalographic recordings. (English 
summary) (33 ref.)—/. D. London. 

1667. Siroechkovskaya, M. E., et al. (Central Inst. for 
Advanced Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) Klinika 
polisezonnykh pervichnykh virusnykh éntsefalitov u 
detei. [Clinical picture of polyseasonal primary viral 
encephalites in children.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1457-1462.—Observed 114 
Cases in the acute period from 1965-1969. Such en- 
cephalites are encountered not infrequently and are 
characterized .by a varied clinical picture and course. 
Most of the time the onset of the disease is acute, and 
Sometimes very fast. The major focus of lesion is located 
in the oral parts of the brainstem and the subcortical 
nodes. In some cases the pathological process is very 
widespread, embracing almost all parts of the brain and 
extending into the spinal cord. Brainstem and diffuse 
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forms of encephalitis are the most serious of the 
pathological process. In 10% of polyseasonal encephalitic 
cases it was possible to establish an enteroviral etiology, 
(English summary)—/. D. London 

1668. Sirotkin, V. M., Tret'vakov, V. P., & Speranskij 
V. L (Kazan Medical Inst, USSR) O lechenii 
nibufinom dvigatel'nykh vazomotornykh narusheniii 
rasstroistv chuvstvitel'nosti и bol'nykh siringomielie, 
[On nibufin treatment of motor and vasomotor dis- 
turbances and of disorders of sensitivity in those with 
syringomyelia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologi i Psikhiatrii, 
-.J970(Dec), Vol. 7012), 1810-1814 Reports results of 
treatment of 95 syringomyeliacs with daily im injections 
(for 10-15 days) of | mg. of nibufin—a eec anic 
preparation (paranitrophenyl ether of dibutylphosphoric 
acid) possessing anticholinesterase properties and ca- 
pable of (a) direct stimulatory action оп the 
cholinoreceptive structures, and (b) alteration of cerebral 
serotonin level. The treatment led to favorable changes 
in the ergographic, dynamometric, and reflexometric 
indices (simple motor reaction, thermesthetic time, 
amplitudinal and temporal parameters of the patellar 
reflexes, thermic vasomotor reflex). The therapeutic 
value of nibufin as a means for the mediator treatment 
syringomyelia is confirmed along with its superiority to 
armine and proserine. In. the doses applied, nebufin 
produced no side effects. (English summary) (17 геѓ)—/. 
D. London. 

1669: Skryabin, V. V., Sakovich, V. P., Myakota, A. 
E., & Oranskii, I. E. (Sverdlovsk Medical Inst., USSR) 
Sutochnyi ritm pul'sovogo krovenapolneniya mozga 
и zdorovykh i bol'nykh s povyshennys 
vnutricherepnym davieniem. {Daily rhythm of p 
pulse in normals and those with heightened intracranial 
Гоно) Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1970(A08 

ol. 70(8), 1182-1186.—39 Ss participated in a B 

the daily variations of magnitude of cerebral pulse. d 
ohmic amplitudinal index for pulse waves ma 4 
theoencephalogram (REG) underwent daily rhyt d 
Change in both normals and those with eig 
intracranial pressure. This index attained its grea m 
values during daytime; its least during nighttime. v 
normals the index for REG pulse waves, recorded se 
left, in most cases exceeded that for waves recorde Я 
the right. In the course of the day, the magnitu d 
interhemispheric asymmetry changed. It attained greai s 
dimensions during daytime; lesser during nightie ee 
normals, keeping to a semihospital regimen, ket Ў 
correlation was observed between daily changes In n5 
ohmic amplitude of REG pulse waves and those igen 
transverse rheograms of the body. A like correlation "i 
not observed in those with heightened баса 
Кеше under analogous regimen. (English sum 
(16 геѓ.)—/. D. London. 2 

1670. Skvirskaya, K. B. (USSR Health Ministr, 
Central Research Roentgeno-Radiological ie On 
cow) K probleme nasledstvennosti siringomie 5 I 
the problem of the inheritance of syringomy 9), 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Sep). Vor йй 
1281-1286.— Presents clinical reports of Jongé 
syringomyelia (SM) in 5 families undergoing Dn tical: 
observation. Sporadic forms of SM are almost ident 
An absence of similarity in the clinical picture ° soncept 
the Ss’ families is noted. It is suggested that ше js not 
of status dysraphicus be reexamined, since i editary 
central to the problem of tracing SM pee asa 
transmission. In any case, SM may be consider 
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disease associated with a hereditary predisposition, 
responding to the influence of other genetic factors and 
environmental impact (traumata, infections). (English 
summary) (15 ref.)—J. D. London. 

1671. Sosnovik, I. L. (Vitebsk Medical Inst., USSR) 
Fenokopii nekotorykh nasledstvennykh zabolevanii, 
svyazannykh s diéntsefal'noi patologiei. [Phenocopies 
of some hereditary diseases related to diencephalic 
pathology.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i  Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 1312-1316.— Describes cases of a 
hereditary disease in 1 family, marked by the appearance 
of 3 syndromes: myoplegia, myopathy, and myotonia. 
Results of clinical observations on a number of patients 
for whom these 3 syndromes bear a symptomatic 
character are reported. These phenocopies of genetically 
engendered diseases were shown to be produced by 
different exogenic factors, e.g. infections, surgical 
intervention, etc. The 3 syndromes appear in combi- 
nation with other signs of diencephalic pathology. 
РШ summary)—4. D. London. 

672. Vainshtok, A. B., Polyukhov, A. M., & Oleinik, 
L. I. (Inst. of Gerontology, Kiev, USSR) O sostoyanii 
zhiro-lipidnogo obmena pri ateroskleroticheskom 
parkinsonizme v pozhilom vozraste. [On the state of 
fatty-lipid metabolism in atherosclerotic parkinsonism in 
later years] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 70(6), 828-834.—Reports determinations 
of various indices of fatty-lipid metabolism and related 
indices in order to establish clinico-biochemical parallels 
in atherosclerotic parkinsonism in older people (60-74 
yr). (English summary) (24 геї.)—/. D. London. 


Brain Damage 


1673. Bobrov, A. S. (Central Research Inst. for 
Evaluation of Work Capacity & Trainability of the 
Disabled, Moscow, USSR) K voprosu_ vozrastnoi 
dinamiki otdalénnykh posledstvii zakrytoi 
cherepno-mozgovoi travmy. [On the age-specific dy- 
namics of remote sequelae of closed craniocerebral 
injury.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), 
Vol. 70(5), 641—644.— Reports observations of 30 41-60 
yr. old patients with closed craniocerebral injuries 
Sustained during World War П. A stable worsening of 
symptomatology may ensue, following a compensatory 
period of considerable duration. In such cases the 
Clinical picture was characterized by à polymorphic 
asthenic symptomatology combined with affective dis- 
orders and the appearance of traits not previously 
Characteristic, such as anxiety. Mental disorders 
seriously diminished the working capacity of these 
individuals. (English summary) (15 ref.)—I. D. London. 

1674. Boll, Thomas J. (U. Washington) Correlation 
of WISC with motor speed and strength for brain- 
damaged and normal children. Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 169-172.—Presents ап investi- 
gation using 35 normal and 35 braindamaged children 
Comparing performance on the WISC to performance 
With each hand on the Halstead Finger Oscillation Test 
and the Smedley Hand Dynamometer. Correlations were 
low for both groups between ће WISC performance 
subtests and ihe motor tests—with the exception © 

lock Design for the control group. Significant corre- 
lations between the motor tests and several WISC verbal 
Subtests were found for each group.—Journal summary. 

1675. Brink, Joyce D., et al. (Rancho Los Amen 

Hosp., Downey, Calif.) Recovery of motor and intel- 
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lectual function in children sustaining severe head 
injuries. Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 12(5), 565-571.—In 46 2-18 yr. old 
patients with severe head trauma (all with more than | 
wk. of coma, 38 initially decerebrate or decorticate, 21 
with skull fractures, 28 had emergency craniotomies), 
significant recovery of motor function was found in the 
majority of cases after from 1-7 yr. But severe intel- 
lectual deficits prevailed, particularly in those with early 
trauma. Degree of recovery of motor and intellectual 
functions was related to duration of coma.—P. W. 
Pruyser. 

1676. De Renzi, Ennio; Scotti, Giuseppe, & Spinnler, 
Hans. (U. Milan, Clinica delle Malattie Nervose e 
Mentali, Italy) Perceptual and associative disorders 
of visual recognition. Neurology, 1969(Jul), Vol. 19(7), 
634-641.—2 hemispheric groups were given 4 visuo- 
perceptual tests: overlapping figures, face identification, 
the Farnsworth 100 Hue, and objective-figure matching. 
The lst 3 tests were assumed to be demanding at the 
apperceptive level, while the 4th was much simpler but 
required the comprehension of the meaning of the items. 
Right brain-damaged patients with visual field defects 
were found to be specifically impaired on the 3 
apperceptive tests. Left brain-damaged patients, in turn, 
performed with lowest scores om the object-figure 
matching test. There was a highly significant correlation 
in the left group, but not in the right, between the 
performance on the matching test and that on the Weigl 
abstract thinking test. Almost all right hemisphere 
patients who achieved poor scores on the matching tests 
were also impaired on the apperceptive tests, while this 
was not the case for about '/ of the left hemisphere 
patients. These findings are suggestive of a differential 
specialization between the 2 hemispheres in the process 
of visual recognition. The bearing of these data on 
Lissauer's classification. of visual agnosia into an 


apperceptive and an associative form is discussed.—F. О. 


Triggs. 
1677. Dee, 


272.—Semmes has recently suggested that there are 
disorders of spatial ability which transcend a stig 
у 


elementary sensory defect. It was hypothesized that (a) 
there are disorders of spatial ability which transcend a 
single sensory dimension; an 
hemispheric 


dysfunction in the haptic as in the visuospatial sphere. 
This relationship was obtained in patients with lesions in 
either hemisphere. There was no essential relationship 
between failure on the constructional or perceptual tests 
and aphasia, motor or sensory 1 п 
defect. The findings are interpreted as being consistent 
with Hypothesis а but not with Hypothesis b—R. 
T. 1 

сез. Faverman, Ya. S. (Republic Hosp., Beltsy, 
USSR) Toksiko-allergicheskie porazheniya 
ipotalamicheskikh tsentrov, vyzvannye ursolom. 
[Ursol-induced toxico-allergic lesions of the 
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hypothalamic centers.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1970(Dec), Vol. 70(12), 1784-1790.—Ss were 197 
fur~ workers, having contact with ursol (para- 
phenylenediamine) dyes and displaying disturbances of 
the nervous system (cases of simultaneous ursol-induced 
bronchial asthma excluded). Results of a number of 
special examinations (biochemical, capillaroscopic, 
allergological, etc.) are presented. It is concluded that the 
level of lesion is primarily hypothalamic and that such 
lesion has an allergic genesis. (English summary) (17 
ref.)—1. D. London. 

1679. Gordon, Musetta C. (Veterans Hosp. Des 
Moines, Іа.) Some effects of stimulus presentation 
rate and complexity on perception and retention in 
brain-damaged patients. Cortex, 1970(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 
273-286.—Compared the short-term memory recall 

erformance of 36 Numi at Ss with the per- 
Кулга of 36 mentally retarded Ss and 36 normal 
controls for both total responses correct and for order 
errors. Stimuli were presented to all Ss at 3 rates, 40, 60, 
and 120 significant units per minute, and at 3 levels of 
stimulus concept complexity, simple, compound, and 
complex, at each rate. The performance of brain- 
damaged Ss was similar to that of the control group. The 
brain-damaged group did not make significantly more 
order errors than the normal controls. This was not true 
for the retarded who made significantly more order 
errors than both brain-damaged and. normal Ss under all 
conditions. A comparison of small groups of left- and 
right-hemisphere-damaged Ss disclosed no differences in 
their ability to recall aurally perceived verbal material. 
Mirror-image error scores were significantly and 
posue related to verbal order scores for the right- 
emisphere-damaged Ss. This relationship did not exist 
between the scores for the left-hemisphere-damaged 
Ss.—R. Gunter. 

1680. Johnson, James E. Hellkamp, David Т., & 
Lottman, Thomas J. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) The 
relationship between intelligence, brain damage, 
and Hutt-Briskin errors on the Bender-Gestalt. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 
84-85.—WAIS and Bender Gestalt scores were obtained 
on 240 hospitalized patients and an analysis of results 
was performed to investigate the effectiveness of the 
Hutt-Briskin scoring system for the Bender Gestalt in 
differentiating normal from organic Ss for various 1Q 
ranges. "The results indicated that this Scoring system is 
relatively effective in indicating organicity only when 
used with patients in the borderline or dull normal IQ 
range."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

1681. Rosen, Harold. (Veterans Administration Cen- 
ter, Wood, Wis.) A comparison of two scoring 
systems for the Memory-for-Design Test. Journal oj 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 79-81.—49 
brain-damaged patients were compared with a control 
group of 49 nonpsychotic patients on the Memory- 
for-Design Test (MFD). The diagnostic accuracy of 2 
cutting scores ís presented in table form. By excluding 
psychotics, detection of brain damage was significantly 
improved. 43% of the brain-damaged patients remained 
undetected by MFD, and this result is analyzed and 
discussed.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

, 1682. Scotti, Giuseppe & Spinnler, Hans. (U. Milan 
Clinic for Nervous & Mental Disorders, Italy) Colour 
imperception in unilateral hemisphere-damaged 
patients. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychi- 
atry, 1970(Feb), Vol. 33(1), 22-28.—Investigated (a) the 
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influence of the hemispheric side of lesion, of the 
presence or absence of homonymous visual field defect, 
and of the interaction of these 2 factors on color 
discrimination; (b) whether the failure of control and 
brain-damaged parents was specifically related to 
certain sectors of the color spectrum; and (c) possible 
differences between the profiles of different subgroups, 
80 control Ss, 101 left hemisphere-damaged patients (65 
without and 36 with visual field defects), and 63 right 
hemisphere-damaged patients (39 without and 24 with 
visual field defects) were given the Farnsworth-Munsell 
100 Hue Test (FMT). Only right hemisphere-damaged Ss 
with visual field defects were significantly impaired in 
comparison to the other groups, which did not differ 
among themselves. The difference between the right 
hemisphere-damaged Ss with visual field defects and the 
other subgroups was quantitative and not qualitative, 
since green-blue discrimination was found to be equally 
difficult for all Ss. When Ss with extremely poor FMT 
scores were identified, they were found to be impaired 
also on other noncolor perceptual tests. (32 ref.) 
—Journal summary. J 

1683. Sparks, Robert; Goodglass, Harold, & Nickel, 
Barbara. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Boston, 
Mass.) Ipsilateral versus contralateral extinction in 
dichotic listening resulting from hemisphere le- 
sions. Cortex, 1970(Sep), Vol. 6(3), 249- 260.— Presents à 
striking difference between the effects on verbal dichotic 
listening performance of left vs. right hemisphere lesions 
and examines the bearing of this observation on M 
mechanisms producing asymmetry of report from thes 
ears. A study is presented of verbal dichotic listening 
28 left-brain-injured aphasic patients and 20 right- 
brain-injured nonaphasic patients. The total populate 
of the study was right-handed. The results reveal kon Я 
right-hemisphere-damaged group demonstrated ie, 
sive extinction of the signals received by the сопан, 
left ear. The left-hemisphere-damaged group was divi Ж 
between those who demonstrated extinction Sie 
contralateral right ear and a significant number o 
who demonstrated what might appear to be parado 
extinction of the ipsilateral left ear. This Ven i 
extinction is presented as being less paradoxical, irs 
model which postulates the competition between S18 н 
received by both ears occurs in the left hemisphere, ihe 
signal from the right ear arrives there directly ber. 
more important decussating route but the intone 
from the right hemisphere by anterior com сай 
fibers. By this model only a left hemisphere lesio. д}. 
affect the information from either the contralater 
ipsilateral ear.—R. Gunter. 


Epilepsy ysk 
1684. Bein, B. N. & Gurevich, V. L. (Sverd 
Psychoneurological Hosp., USSR) Aktivizatsiya ^ 
bol'nykh visochnykh  épilepsiei T hanizme 
giperventilyatsii i nekotorye dannye o тер tics by 
её deistviya. [EEG activation in temporal ері Eos 
means of hyperventilation and some data tologii | 
mechanism of its action.) Zhurnal Neyropo normal 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), Vol. 70(5), 698-702.—30 mpora 
18-30 yr. old Ss and 50 Ss suffering from seraphic 
epilepsy participated in a study of the elect 0 
effect of hyperventilation. In 60% of the latter. 


pilepie 
ау : E сё. 
activity in the cerebral biopotentials was eli 
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Recordings of EEG activation during hyperventilation 
were made before and after injection of aminazine 
(chlorpromazine) in order to block the ascending 
influences of the brainstem reticular formation. 
Hy erventilation following aminazine administration 
facilitated the appearance of epileptic discharges. The 


transformation of biopotentials in hyperventilation is* 


attributed to developing hypoxia in the brain tissue. 
(English summary) (29 ref.)—J. D. London. 

1685. Bilikevich, T. (Gdansk Medical Academy, 
Poland) Psikhopatologiya visochnoi épilepsii. [Psy- 
chopathology of temporal Е Zhurnal Nevro- 
patologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Sep), Vol. 70(9), 1353- 
1356.—Describes the chief psychopathological signs of 
the temporal syndrome and the most characteristic 
features of the seizures occurring, given an epileptic 
focus in the temporal lobe. Determination of the extent 
and kind of mental disturbances is essential for proper 
diagnosis. The following are discussed: psychomotor and 
psychosensory attacks, endogenic paroxysmal changes in 
mood, and attacks of obsessional ideas, reminiscences, 
etc, (English summary)—/. D. London. 

1686. Bogolepov, Ñ. K., Burd, G. S.,,& Fedin, A. T. 
(and Moscow Medical Inst, USSR) Epilepticheskii 
status i ego lechenie v usloviyakh statsionara. 
[Status epilepticus and its treatment under hospital 
conditions.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 70(12), 1761-1771.—Observed 180 cases 
Шу between 20-59 yr. of age) of status epilepticus. 

ymptomatic epilepsy was present in 119 cases; in the 
remaining 61 cases it was not possible to establish an 
epileptic etiology. The importance of a battery of 
examinations for establishing the etiological and 
pathogenetic factors in status epilepticus is emphasized. 
4 variants of the course of this disease were dis- 
tinguished, differing with respect to frequency of attacks, 
depth of comatose state, and resistance to treatment. The 
effectiveness of the treatment of patients with grave 
status epilepticus in the neuroanimational division of the 
hospital is indicated. Data on the EEG and echo- 
encephalogram during seizure and in the interattack 
eriod are presented. The earlier intensive therapy is 
egun, utilizing different contemporary drugs and 
methods, the better the prognosis. (English summary) 
—L. D. London. 

1687. Boldyrev, A. I. (Research Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Moscow, USSR) Struktura pervykh pripadkov pri 
6pilepsii u deter i vzroslykh. [Structure of first seizures 
in child and adult epilepsy.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 1970(Jun), Vol. 70(6), 902-906.—100 children 
up to the age of 16 yr. and 300 16-40 yr. old adults with 
epilepsy of up to 3 yr. were observed in a comparative 
Study of the characteristics of the Ist seizures in 
mies belonging to different age groups. In children 
small, viscero-autonomic and psychomotor attacks, 
nocturnal fears, sleep walking, abortive attacks, and 
tonic convulsions predominated. The predominance of 
these forms of attacks is attributed to the anatomic and 
functional dominance of the brainstem-diencephalo- 
subcortical structure of the brain. In adults seizures 
Connected with the primary cortical localization of the 
epileptic focus predominated: paroxysmal disorders О 
Perception, thinking and speech, dreamy AS 
Psychosensory attacks, etc. The clonic phase was 

ominant in the structure of the convulsive forms. 
Age-specific differences in seizures emerged with espe- 
Cial sharpness in children, thereby reflecting definite 
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stages in cerebral development. (English summa 
ref.)—I. D. London. Р (English summary) (34 

1688. Corbella, T., Mamoli, A., & Rossi, L. (Maggiore 
Hosp. Bergamo, Italy) Motivi e ragioni che 
giustificano l'uso dell'ACTH nella terapia 
dell'epilessia. [Reasons and results which justify the use 
of ACTH in the treatment of epilepsy.] Rivista di 
Neurobiologia, 1968(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 171-195.—ACTH 
and cortisone have unique effects on the brain. In 
various experiments with animals, these hormones 
lowered the convulsive threshold of the nervous cell. 
They were used to fight cerebral edema, and because of 
the favorable results, they were applied to epilepsy. The 
retention of sodium in the cell, the release ef БОШ, 
and the inactivity of the cellular membrane are at the 
base of convulsive attacks. ACTH modified the sum 
totality of these factors, thereby avoiding epileptic 
release. It dominates all types of epilepsy. 11 children (14 
yr. and under) and 9 adults (17-46 yr.) were treated with 
ACTH. EEG findings show that in the course of the 
therapy, any type of paroxysmal activity diminished. 
ACTH modifies the water and electrolyte balance of the 
neuronic cell membrane. (English summary) (22 ref.) 
—A. M. Farfaglia. 

1689. Dubikaitis, V. V. (Polenov Research Neuro- 
surgical Inst, Leningrad, USSR) Dinamika polya 
potentsialov golovnogo mozga u zdorovogo 
cheloveka i bol'nogo s épilepticheskimi pripadkami 
tipa petit mal. [Dynamics of the cerebral potential field 
in normals and epileptics with petit mal "уре of attacks.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
70(8), 1167—1171.— Presents а comparative EEG study of 
the dynamic characteristics of the cerebral potential field 
in normals and in those suffering from petit mal. The 
data show that in petit mal cases, the character of the 
dynamic picture of the EEG was distinct from that in 
normals. This distinction derived from the fact that, as 
pathological activity in the EEG grows, the trajectories 
of the excitatory field pass more often through planes 
which are close to the frontal plane of the brain; while 
during a petit mal attack na pass almost always 
through the frontal plane. Such a transformation of 
cerebral electrical activity not only is a specific ex- 
pression of the pathological process, but is thought to 
play a definite role in the compensatory mechanism. 
(English summary)—/. D. London. 

1690. Kokina, E. A. (Central Inst. for Advanced 
Medical Training, Moscow, USSR) Klinicheskie 
osobennosti terapevticheskikh remissii pri épilepsii 
u detei i podrostkov v svyazi s zadachami 
sotsial’no-trudovoi adaptatsii. {Clinical features of 
therapeutic remissions in epileptic ‘children and adoles- 
cents in connection with the aims of social-work 
adaptation.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 70(10), 1541-1544.—Attempted to de- 
termine the factors leading to the onset of therapeutic 
remission (TR) in epilepsy. 102 1-16 yr. old hospitalized 
epileptics were observed from 1959-1961, followed by 
observations over an 8-10 yr. period as outpatients. The 
remissive clinical picture is described as it relates to the 
aims of “social-work adaptation." In 95 patients TR, 
lasting from 8-10 yr., occurred. 2 groups were discerned: 
(a) those with complete TR (absence of seizures for 7-8 
т. without supportive therap) and (b) those with 
incomplete TR (considerably frequency and the 
reduction of seizures with continuance of therapy). The 
degree of intellectual impairment is shown to have 
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special significance for “social-work readaptation.” 
Criteria are listed for prognosis of the epileptic course in 
children and adolescents. (English summary)—/. D. 
London. 

1691. Leksin, E. М. & Osintseva, T. S. (Izhevsk 
Medical Inst., USSR) Znachenie likvorologicheskikh 
testov dlya differentsial'noi diagnostiki épilepsii 
travmaticheskogo i infektsionnogo geneza. [Signif- 
icance of cerebral spinal fluid tests for differential 
diagnosis of epilepsy of traumatic and infectious origin.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
70(8), 1155-1159.—Based on examinations of 235 epi- 
leptics, an attempt was made to develop cerebral spinal 
fluid (CSF) tests for the differential diagnosis of epilepsy 
in the residual period of closed brain injury and 
neuroinfections. Tests employed were pressure and 
composition of CSF, and permeability of the hemato- 
encephalic barrier for sugar and radioactive P? In the 
sequelae of closed brain injury and neuroinfections, 
evolving with epileptic attacks, the permeability of the 
hemato-encephalic barrier was usually moderately en- 
hanced, and was not etiologically dependent. Some of 
the changes in composition and CSF pressure were due 
not so much to the major symptoms of the affection 
(epileptic attacks), as to its etiology; in conjunction with 
other symptoms these may be utilized in difficult cases of 
differential diagnosis of traumatic and infectious epi- 
lepsy. For epilepsy in the residual period of closed brain 
injury, reduction of CSF pressure and CSF chloride level 
was characteristic, along with increase in CSF sugar level 
and maintenance of normal blood sugar level. For 
epilepsy in the residual period of neuroinfections, 
increase in CSF pressure was characteristic, along with 
normal CSF protem; sugar, and chloride levels, (English 
summary) (19 ref.)—1. D. London. 

1692. Sal À Rosas, Federico. Indicios de la epilepsia 
en el Perü Antiguo. [Incidence of epilepsy in ancient 
Peru] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1970(Mar), Vol. 
33(1), 31-44.—Examines the history of Peruvian medical 
folklore to provide information on how epilepsy was 
regarded and treated in previous centuries, Epileptic 
attacks were originally called “heart disease” or “Sonko- 
Nanay” by the Incas. A survey of the nosographical and 
symptomatological history of Sonko-Nanay revealed an 
evolution in the attitudes toward the disease which 
parallels the development of human thought. Causes and 
origins, diagnoses, and treatments of Sonko-Nanay are 
considered in relation to the etiopathogenic fables, 
magic, and symbolic rites which they elicited in Peruvian 
history.—P. Hertzberg. 

1693. Strokina, T. I. (Inst. of Experimental Medicine, 
Leningrad, USSR) Elektroéntsefalograficheskii analiz 
vliyaniya nekotorykh neirotropnykh sredstv па 
mediatornye obrazovaniya golovnogo mozga u 
bol'nykh kozhevnikovskoi épilepsiei. [Electroenceph- 
alographic analysis of the influence of some neurotropic 
drugs on the mediator structures of the brain in 
Kozhevnikov's epilepsy.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1970(Nov), Vol. 70(11), 1671—1678.—40 Ss with 
Kozhevnikov's epilepsy (KE), resulting from tick-borne 
encephalitis, underwent EEG examinations. The role of 
the cerebral mediator systems (CMSs) was studied in the 
functioning of the epileptogenic focus, utilizing phar- 
macological agents, interacting with the adreno-, 
cholino-, and serotoninoreactive Structures, in order to 
gauge their influence on the activity of the epileptogenic 
ocus. The following agents were used: phenamine and 
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phenatin (adrenergics), aminazine (chlorpromazine: 
adrenolytic), galanthamine (cholinergic), amizyl (central 
M-cholinolytic), iprazid (serotoninergic), and lisenyl 
(serotoninolytic). EEG analysis of the state of the CMSs 
establishes their involvement in structuring the syndrome 
of KE. The character of the emerging disturbances of the 
CMSs is expressed by way of their dys-, һуро-, and 
hyperfunction. Application of the indicated agents to the 
structures of the CMSs, by stimulating or depressing 
their effect on the latter, facilitates (a) normalization of 
the functional state of the CMSs, and (b) alteration of 
the course of the convulsive reactions in KE. (English 
summary) (28 ref.)—/. D. London 

1694. Utin, А. V. (Samarkand Medical Inst., USSR) 
Obmen medi i znachenie étogo mikroélementa v 
patogeneze épilepsii. [Copper metabolism and the 
significance of this microelement in the pathogenesis of 
epilepsy.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(May), 
Vol. 70(5), 721—727.—Reports results of examinations of 
101 12-54 yr. old epileptics (6 mo.-25 yr. duration of 
affection) and a normal control group of 68 in a study of 
the state of Cu metabolism in epilepsy as correlated with 
the severity of the course of this affection, the dynamics 
of its attacks, and the features characterizing it. Signif- 
icant correlations are disclosed and detailed. It is 
suggested that in epilepsy a Cu deficit, particularly in 
nervous tissue, having arisen secondarily as a conse- 
quence of neurodynamic and biochemical changes, may 
exert a considerable influence on the future course of the 
epileptic process, e.g., aggravating it. (English summary) 
(42 ref.)—1. D. London. í 

1695. Yurkova, I. A. (Moscow Research Inn 
Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Psikhopatologichesk d 
osobennosti épilepsii, voznikshei u detel 
doshkol’nogo vozrasta. [Psychopathological Eus 
of epilepsy arising in children of preschool age.] Zhe 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 7 ү, 5 
1533-1537.— Presents results of observations of 72 Kin 
yr. old epileptics with no symptoms of gross OE 
lesion of the CNS. 3 groupings were discerned: d 
distinct psychopathological symptoms expressed ШП 
form of а “psychoorganic syndrome” and in emo SH 
disturbances (42); (b) predominance of an dednes 
psychosyndrome with symptoms of. feeblemunos Es 
(10); and (c) no anamnestic indications 0! P 
predisposing exogenic conditions (20), while here The 
‘actors appear more frequently (14 out of he emo 
psychopathological symptoms, observed in t eschool 
tional volitional sphere and mental activity of areas 
epileptics, were close to those observed in the Mer be a 
in adult epileptics. These symptoms are shown the 
function of stage of the pathological process, edi 
character and severity of the etiological factors in! 
(English summary)—J. D. London. & M 

1696. Zappoli, R. (U. Florence, Nervous 
Illness Clinic, Italy) Influenza dell 
parossistiche e delle lesioni epilettogene 


Su risposte riflesso-condizionate mn nd 
ence of temporal paroxysmal EEG disc! ат n] 
epileptogenic lesions on conditioned response?» 289- 


Rivista di Neurobiologia, 1968(Арг), Vol. 140), es 1n 
299.—Studied the capability to produce CR гезрог ops 
à group of 21 Ss who had unilateral epileptoge?? | ted. 
from which frequent paroxysmal discharges 0% tain 
In some Ss it was difficult, even impossible, signals. 
good CR responses using sounds as conditione a had 
Epileptic discharges of brief duration, e.g. 5- 
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effect of frustration on stereotyped 
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no influence on CR responses acquired with combined 
stimulation in sound stimulus; however, the discharges 
caused by epileptogenic lesions located in the seat of the 
cortical auditive analyzer were prolonged and took on a 
pseudorhythmic progression. Morrell, from his ех- 

riments with monkeys, demonstrated that the surgical 
removal of the epileptogenic cortical lesions resulted in 
the revival of the capability to produce CRs. The 
temporal epileptogenic lesions were removed surgically 
in 4 Ss. 3 Ss, upon recovery, were able to produce CR 
безе and could also distinguish between positive 
and negative conditioning stimuli.—A. M. Farfaglia. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


1697. Albee, George W. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
But some are more equal than others! Journal of 
Special Education, 1970(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 185-188.—Re- 
iterates the G. W. Albee (see PA, Vol. 45:Issue 6) 
position taken in his article on changing research 
mte in retardation. It is emphasized that the need 
or money to facilitate research in the educational, social, 
and habilitative areas of retardation is great. The 
following points are discussed: (a) the polygenic nature 
of intelligence, (b) the Gaussian distribution of intel- 
ligence, (c) the lack of medical manpower involved with 
retardation, and (d) the necessity for acting in the 
absence of complete scientific data.—L. M. Glidden. 

1698. Anderson, Gudrum & Ericson, Leif. (Peda- 
ogisk-Psykologiska Inst., Malmó, Sweden) Konfronta- 
ion med andra: En explorativ studie av 
utvecklingsstordas anpassning till dagligt liv. [Con- 
frontation with other people: An exploratory study of 
mentally disturbed childrens' adaptation to normal daily 
life.] Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1970(Dec), No. 
122, 36 p.—Investigated the relative importance of 
various social skills to the ability of mentally disturbed 
children to adapt to situations in daily life which involve 
confrontation with other persons. Data from interviews 
With teachers and nonteaching personnel in schools for 
the mentally retarded were used. Results indicate an 
inability to determine in this manner which skills were 
Most important to adaptation —English summary. 

. 1699. Fisch, Robert Q., et al. (Mayo Memorial Hosp., 
Minneapolis, Minn.) Twelve years of clinical ex- 
perience with phenylketonuria. Neurology, 1969(Jul), 
Vol. 19(7), 659—666.— Presents а comparative analysis of 
the growth, EEG records, mental development, and 
serum-phenylalanine levels of 38 treated. and 2 
Untreated phenylketonuric children. Phenylketonuric 
children treated at an early age had significantly higher 
developmental quotients and IQs than those treated at à 
later age. Differences in the degree of dietary control did 
до em to be associated with differences in mental 

levelopment.—F. О. Triggs. 

1700. Forehand, Rex & Baumeister, Alfred A. (U. 
Oregon, Medical School, Portland) Effect of frustration 
on stereotyped body rocking: Follow-up. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 894.—Studied the 
rocking of 8 male 
Severely retarded patients in 2 contexts: In an empty 
Toom and on the ward. Results indicate that, relative to à 
Prefrustration measure, interference with a consum- 
M response led to an increased n of finta 

ing i i 1 — abstract. 

g in both situations —Author (Warren 


H. 
10) The 
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children using concrete reintorcers. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 173-179.—A num 
investigators have shown rather conclusively that infant 
intelligence scales do not predict later intelligence scores 
if the test is given before the child is 12 mo. old. 2 factors 
seem to be involved in this lack of predictive validity, | 
of these is that the responses of the very young child are 
Ei nature unreliable because of inconsistencies in the 
child's attentiveness, motivation, and alertness, 40 
profoundly retarded 9-14 yr. old children were admin- 
istered the Cattell Infant Intelligence Scale. 22 received a 
modified Cattell in which a concrete reinforcer was 
substituted for the regular test equipment. Ss who were 
given the modified Cattell scored significantly higher 
than $s receiving the standard Cattell in both mental age 
and 1Q.—Author abstract. 

1702. Wallach, Edward S: (U. Miami) Factors 
influencing the visual perceptual functioning of 
non-organic retarded children and intellectual 
average children. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2293-2294. 

1703. Wolfensberger, Wolf & Kurtz, Richard A. (U. 
Nebraska, Medical eem Measurement of parents’ 
perceptions of their chi ren's development. Genetic 
Psychology Monographs, 1971(Feb), Vol. 83(1), 3-92.—2 
instruments were developed which assess the degree of 
realism with which parents perceive their child's current 
as well as likely future developmental attainments. These 
instruments were applied to 190 parents of retarded 
children. While most of these parents were very accurate 
in estimating their childrens current abilities, they 
expected unrealistically high future attainments. Thus, 
concurrent and predictive realism. were found to be 
separate constructs, and their relationships to 15 parent 
and/or child variables were explored. (9 ref. )—Author 


abstract. 


Learning & Motor Ability 


1704. Al-Issa, Ihsan. (U, Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Factors in the verbal and learning of imbe- 
ciles. Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 
151-156.—Performed 2 experiments to investigate the 
effects of age and practice on the verbal and motor 
performance of imbeciles. In the verbal experiment, 4 
groups (old and young) were given different degrees of 
practice on à vocabulary test, It was found that both age 
and practice significant improve the abstract definition 
of words by imbecile $s. In the motor experiment, E 
demonstrated the task for them (Condition 1). This 
condition seems to significantly improve the Ss’ per- 
formance. When E performed the demonstration by 
using a miniature task (Condition II), Ss did not 
significantly benefit from this experience, However, 
when Ss were allowed to carry out the miniature task in 
addition to observing the E (Condition Ш), their 
performance was significantly improved. Age did not 
differentiate between the groups on the motor task. 
— abstract. 

А105. Das, J. Р. & Bower, А. С. (U. Alberta, Centre 
for the Study of Mental Retardation, Edmonton, 
Canada) Orientating s of mentally retarded 
and normal subjects to word-signals. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 89-96. - Recorded 
the GSRs of 26 normal and 25 retarded children of 
comparable CA during a 30-min vigilance task, which 
consisted of 2 signal and 4 nonsignal words. | signal 
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word served as a warning signal, preceding the other, 
which was an imperative signal for button-pressing. The 
warning signal evoked a greater number of GSRs in the 
normals than the imperative one; this was reversed for 
the retardates. GSR adaptation to signal words occurred 
at the same rate and level for both groups; but in 
adaptation to the nonsignal words the retardates 
maintained a higher level of GSR frequencies than the 
normals. The attentional deficit model of retardation is 
not supported by the findings. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1706. House, Betty J. (U. Connecticut) A decre- 
mental effect of redundancy in discrimination learn- 
ing. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 403-412.—Results from 12 chil- 
dren at a training school (MA range, 4—7 yr.; IQ range, 
37-68) indicate that pattern discrimination problems are 
more difficult with 2 different patterns on each stimulus 
card (double stimulus) rather than the usual 1. Per- 
formance on double stimulus problems having a single 
relevant dimension (color or form) was impaired if the 2 
patterns on each card differed along the relevant 
dimension. Within-card differences along an irrelevant 
dimension did not reliably depress performance. Support 
was found for the general principle that additional 
relevant cues facilitate learning if they are attributes of a 
single stimulus, but retard learning if they are spatially 
separated cues from the same relevant dimension. It is 
DEA that double stimuli divide attention or over- 
load memory unless perceptually integrated.—Journal 
abstract. 

1707. Husted, John R. (St. Louis U.) The effec- 
tiveness of social versus concrete reinforcers on the 
performance of mentally retarded children. Disser- 
n Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 

1708. Lanzi, G., Aliprandi, M. T., & Ricotti de Paoli, 
M. P. (U. Pavia, Nervous & Mental Illness Clinic, Italy) 
Il “test d'imitazione di gesti" di Bergés e Lézine in 
un gruppo di ragazzi oligofrenici. [The "Gestures 
Imitation Test" of Вегрёѕ and Lézine on a group of 
oligophrenic children.] Rivista di Neurobiologia, 
1968(Apr), Vol. 14(2), 210-223.—Measured the motor 
skills of a group of slow children and found the 
relationship between this and their intellectual devel- 
opment. The Bergés-Lézine Gestures ImitationTest was 
chosen to study the motor, spatial, and temporal 
functions. This is an imitation test consisting of a series 
of movements done by the examiner and repeated by the 
child. the Ist part consists of simple gestures performed 
with the hands and the arms; ins the 2nd part consists 
of complex gestures performed with the fingers. To 
determine the intellectual level of the children, the WISC 
was chosen, because a more precise intellectual profile 
results from an analysis containing many different Ss. 53 
6-11 yr. olds who attended the same school in the 
province of Pavia, were given the WISC and the 
Goodenough test. Their IQs ranged from 50-82. They 
were then given the Вегрёѕ and Lézine test, and there did 
exist a parallelism between intelligence and motor skills. 
The Gestures Imitation Test is also of clinical value, 
where it can be studied along with routine neurological 
tests. (English summary) (38 ref.)]—A. M. Farfaglia. 

1709. Е Moskowitz, Herbert & Lohmann, Werner. 
California State Coll., Los Angeles) Auditory threshold 
lor evoking an orienting reflex in Mongoloid pa- 
tients. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 
879-882.— Obtained auditory intensity thresholds for 
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evoking an orienting reflex (OR) to a 1000-Hz tone fr 
15 male 18-35 yr. old Mongoloid retardates and 
normal Ss. Mongoloids differed from normals both 
the character of their OR and in requiring 30-40 di 
greater intensity for evocation. Findings lend s 
support to the view that the apparent learning defi 
primarily a deficit in attention rather than in associ 
processes.—Journal abstract. 
1710. Neeman, Renate L. & Phillips, Herbert Е, (St 
U. New York, Buffalo) Perceptual-motor survey ¢ 
young adult mental retardates. Perceptual & Mot 
Skills, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(3), 1000.—Evaluated j 
mental retardates with the Purdue Perceptual-M 
Survey of E. G. Roach and N. C. Kephart. Correlai 
among test items occurred with greater frequency am 
Ss than in Roach and Kephart's normative populati 
sample. It is suggested that this may reflect the hig 
frequency of perceptual-motor dysfunction among 
tardates and might imply dysfunction syndromes as We 
as common constructs in different survey test item 
—Author abstract. 
1711. Ross, Dorothea. (Stanford U., Medical Schoo 
The relationship between intentional learning, i 
cidental learning, and type of reward in preschoo 
educable, mental retardates. Child Develop 
1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 1151-1158. Studied the effei 
type of reward (tangible, praise, and neutral comm 
for intentional learning on the incidental learning 0 
young, educable, retarded children in. social gà 
situations in a Type II incidental learning paradi 
Modeling procedures were used to teach the intention 
cues (rules of the game) and to demonstrate Ш 
incidental cues (player mannerisms). Results support 
inverse relation between motivational level and inoi 
dental learning. Ss who were rewarded either tangibl 
with praise learned more of the intentional and less 
the incidental cues than Ss who were exposed to пеш 
comments.—Journal abstract. | 
1712. Wilcox, Stephen J. & Baumeister, Alfred А. i 
Alabama) Transfer of verbal paired associata 
mentally retarded individuals and normal chi 
as a function of interlist similarity. Journal 4 : 
perimental Child Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. i 
277-286.—Utilized verbal paired-associates (PA) p. 
determine the specific effects of transfer for 60 e 
grade normal children and 60 retardates matchel 
MA. The degree of item similarity between origin id 
transfer learning was varied. Performance of the chi 
conformed to that previously observed with nos 
children. The retardates showed marked depart 
Tespect to the C-B and A-B, conditions of PA к 
similarity. A stage analysis was used to separan 
response learning and associative hook-up phe 5 
learning. Results suggest the importance of the Ж à 
phase in predicting differences between er 
retardate performances in some aspects of As layê 
learning. The relatively great negative transfer UE 
by the retardates under the A-B, condition 1s attri stra 
to associative interference. (19 ref.)—Journal а 
1713. Wright, Jack; Clayton, Jean, & Edgar, со 
(Ist United Methodist Church, Burbank, Calif) гдай 
ior modification with low-level mental reta 54 
Psychological Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4). tial 
—Trained ward technicians in a state residenti 
tution to reinforce a set of positive behaviors W! А 
reinforcers (verbal and physical attention) 
extinguish selected negative behaviors (by not а 
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to them) in 15 severely retarded children. Changes were 
statistically significant with improvement on 11 of the 
positive behaviors and 12 of the negative behaviors. The 
training value to the technicians for general ward 
programs is noted.—Journal abstract. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 


1714. Dybwad, Gunnar. (Brandeis U.) Planning 
facilities for severely and profoundly retarded 
adults. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1968(Dec), 
Vol. 19(12), 392-395.— Describes the features desirable 
in facilities to be used for housing severely retarded adult 
patients. The report was occasioned by a plan to build 
small cottage units to replace 2 of the oldest buildings of 
a state school for the retarded. 

1715. Song, R. Н. & Song, A. Y. (Wisconsin State U., 
Whitewater) Development of a vocational adjustment 
rating scale for the retarded. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 173-176.—Examines 
a pilot study which developed a vocational adjustment 
rating scale for the retarded using 113 15-44 yr. old 
mental retardates as Ss. It was hypothesized that 
retardates classified as better workers can be signif- 
icantly different from those classified as poor workers in 
the scale ratings provided by their supervisors. The scale, 
composed of 52 brief items, showed high reliability and 
concurrent validity. Results support the hypothesis and 
warrant further research toward standardization of the 


scale.—Journal. abstract. 
PHYSICAL ILLNESS 
1716. . Placebo effects. British Medical 


Journal, 1970(May), Vol. 2(5707), 437.—A study by Dr. 
Kurt Schapira and his colleagues shows that the response 
of patients to tablets of different colors is apt to vary. 
Patients with anxiety symptoms showed a more favor- 
able response to green tablets, while the same prepa- 
Tation in a yellow tablet was more effective in relieving 
depression. While one report has suggested that 1/4 of 
Health Service prescriptions fall into the placebo 
category, there is little evidence to suggest that placebos 
are being employed in a systematic way. With both 
active and inert preparations symptomatic improvement 
varies considerably according to the expectation of 
patient and therapist. On many occasions an 
appropriately presented placebo will be less harmful and 
perhaps more beneficial than a complex and in- 
completely understood drug.—S. R. Diamond. 

1717. Castles, Mary М. (St. Louis О.) The behavior 
of the dying patient: Taxonomy and correlates. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 2775, 

1718. Hackett, Thomas P. & Cassem, N. Н. Psy- 
chological reactions to life-threatening illness: 
Acute myocardial infarction. In H. S. Abram (Ed), 
Psychological aspects of stress.” (See PA, Vol. 46: Issue 
1) 29-43, 

1719. Hagen, Richard L. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
Paign) Group therapy versus biblio-therapy in weight 
ioduction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2985-2986. t 

1720. McDaniel, James W. (U. Colorado, Medical 
School, Denver) Cognitive dysfunction with cardio- 
}абечаг disease. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
0(5), 280-281.—Recent investigations have suggeste 
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that cerebral hypoxia due to cardiac insufficiency may 
produce cognitive impairment. Experimental evidence 
confirming cognitive dysfunction in persons having 
cardiovascular disease has, however, not been 
thoroughly developed. Cognitive and visual-motor im- 
pairment with cardiovascular disease in 20 men (mean 
age of 48.4 yr.), was confirmed in the present study; this 
is apparently related neither to aging nor to hyperten- 
sion.—Journal abstract. 

1721. Meynen, Grace E. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
A comparative study of three treatment approaches 
with the obese: Relaxation, covert sensitization and 
modified systematic desensitization. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2998. 

1722. Murphy, F., Srivastava, P. C, Varadi, S, & 
Elwis, A. (Northern General Hosp., Sheffield, England) 
Screening of psychiatric patients for hypovitaminosis 
В,,. British Medical Journal, 1969(Sep), Vol. 3(5670), 
5$0-560.—Performed vitamin В, assays and inspection 
of peripheral blood films on 1004 consecutive new 

atients over 50 уг. old admitted to a mental hospital, 

he serum levels of vitamin B,, were assayed by either 
the microbiological method, or àn isotopic method. 
Peripheral films were examined for the presence of 
hypersegmentation of the neutrophils and macrocytosis. 
Results led to the discovery of pernicious anemia in only 
2 cases. It is concluded that routine vitamin B,, assays 
are justified only when fully automated techniques are 
available. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1723. Rutter, Barbara А. (U. АИД Children’s 
beliefs about the locus of control in illness situa- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3006. 

1724. Weiss, Jonathan H., Martin, Chartan, & Riley, 
Jodi. (Children’s Asthma Research Inst., Denver, Colo.) 
Effects of suggestion on respiration in asthmatic 
children. Psychosomatic Medicine, 1970(JuD, Vol. 32(4), 
409-415.—16 chronic severe asthmatic children were 
told that they would be given а bronchial challenge test 
using a substance to which they were allergic whereas 
they really inhaled physiologic saline, in an attempt to 
replicate the findings of Luparello et al. on the effects of 
suggestion on airway reactivity. Of the 16 Ss, 1 
responded with decreased flow rate and wheezing in the 

i ssion. In a control session involving saline 
and no suggestion, the same response occurred. The 
other Ss failed to show an consistent ерше оп апу of 
the objective measures, A though à number had subjec- 
tive sensations of tightness.—W. G. Shipman. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 

1725. Gottesfeld, Harry. (Roosevelt Hosp., Research 
& Evaluation, New York, N.Y.) An information system 
for assessing community mental health projects. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 197\(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 
14-16.—As more complex data requiring more compli- 
cated statistical analysis was required, an information 
system was developed. Information was gathered on 189 
project variables using IBM cards that could be 
programed and analyzed by a computer. When variables 
to be studied were not so numerous, the Keysort system 
was found to be most useful. Each variable is coded with 
a 1-, 2^ or 3-digit number, and intercorrelations are 
computed, resulting in more than 17,000 correlations. 
The result of the more sophisticated coding system was 
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that the number of staff projects and time spent on such 
projects increased markedly.—R. Sivley. к 

1726. Grunebaum, Henry. (Ed.) (Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) The practice of community 
mental health. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1970. xv, 
837 p. $15. 

1957. Hammerschlag, Carl A., Parnes, Phyllis, & 
Tischler, Gary. (Div. of Indian Health, Phoenix, Ariz.) A 
community-centered program for heroin addicts. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 
16-18.—A mental health center program for heroin 
addicts, begun in October 1968, provided detoxification, 
use of methadone, and psychotherapy. Because of 
limited staff and beds, only 1 addict was treated ata 
time, and length of stay was 7-10 days. After concluding 
that the program was not successful, alterations in the 
program were made. The new program, in which rate of 
success has been markedly higher included increasing 
the length of inpatient treatment from 1-4 wk. and 
treating 4 addicts on the ward at one time. The addicts as 
a group took part in ward activities with other patients 
and received special group therapy as well as individual 
therapy while they were still on the ward. A review of the 
program reports marked gains for the revised methods. 
—R. Sivley. 

1728. House, Joseph W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Mental Hygiene Clinic, Buffalo, N.Y.) Using 
volunteers in a day treatment program. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1968(Dec), Vol. 19(12), 391. 

1729. Ingham, Ruth E. & Allgeyer, Jean M. (Los 
Angeles Psychiatric Service, Calif.) Early access to 
clinic treatment. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 

1968(Dec), Vol. 19(2), 387-388. 

1730. Schulberg, Herbert C. & Wojcik, Susan C. 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) A reanalysis 
of treatment at a changing mental hospital. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 19- 
23.—Studied the manner in which Boston State Hospital 
has evolved since 1965 from a large traditional public 
mental hospital into a community mental health center 
for its large urban area. Percentage of inpatients 
receiving various types of therapies was computed for the 
hospital population as a whole, for patients in various 
hospital units, and for patients at various age levels. For 
somatic therapy, for the hospital population as a whole, 
the increase was from 45-80%. For verbal therapy the 
increase was from 18-30%, but for activity therapy there 
was a decrease from 31-22%. The period of time studied 
was from 1963-1968. A central finding was reported to 
be that the increased administration of drugs to long- 
term patients is the single most significant factor in 
reducing the proportion of the hospital population 
receiving no specific therapy.—R. Sivley. 

1731. Wilson, Wayne M. (Mendocino State Hosp., 
Alcoholism & Drug Abuse Services, Talmage, Calif.) 
Hospitalized drug addicts aid public education. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1968(Dec), Vol. 
19(12), 379.—Describes a project of a state hospital 
drug-abuse program aimed at prevention and interven- 
tion through community education. Hospitalized patient 
addicts presented panel discussions on drug abuse to 
school groups and, in this way, helped to create new 
communication between students, parents, and teachers. 
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1732. Grewel, F. & Greene, M. C. (U. Amsterd: 
Orthopedagogical Inst., Netherlands) Балаа ana 
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treatment of speaking and language disorders 
following cerebral injury in old age. Psychiatria, 
Neurologia, Neurochirurgia, 1968(Nov), Vol, 71(6), 469- 
482.— Discusses the treatment of disorders of speakin, 
deterioration of the urge to speak, and disorders in the 
use of language in senile and presenile patients with 
cerebral deterioration. Speech therapy and its use in the 
rehabilitation of geriatric cases are discussed, 

1733. Morozova, T. V. (USSR Academy of Medical 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychiatry, Moscow) Korrelyatsionnyi 
analiz chastoty a-ritma v EEG zdorovykh pozhilykh — 
lyudei bol'nykh psikhozami pozdnego vozrasta, — 
[Correlational analysis of a-rhythm frequency in the 
EEG of normal aging people and those with the 
psychoses of old age.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhi- 
atrii, 1970(Nov), Vol. 70(11), 1667 1671.—Presents а 
comparative study of a-rhythm frequency (a-RF) in the | 
EEG of 85 normals and 98 psychotics (both groups over. | 
60 yr. old). Among the latter were 62 schizophrenics with 
a predominance of the paranoid continuous-progressive 
form of the psychosis and a clinical state characterized as t 
hallucinatory-delusional. The remaining 36 represented 
cases of psychoses connected with vascular diseases of 
the brain (chiefly cerebral atherosclerosis). The latter 
bear an endoform character reminiscent of the hallu- 
cinatory-paranoid symptoms of late schizophrenia. A 
regular decrease in a-RF occurred with increase of EE 
the elderly. No difference was detected in average a-R 
between the normal elderly and aging schizophrenics 
(regardless of whether the onset of the pays ы, 
early or late). No reliable r was found between s а : 
duration of the psychosis. In the vascular psyc eni 
average a-RF was lower than in normals of согари | 
ing age. In these psychoses a negative r is estal а, ai 
between age and duration of the psychosis, a 
a-RF. (English summary) (22 ref.)—J. D. Lon os 

1734. Wolff, Kurt. (Veterans Administration ae 
Coatesville, Pa.) Rehabilitating geriatric pa PX). 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1971(Jan),. vam the 
8-11.—The most important aspects of rehab due 
elderly are conveying hope, reestablishing con hiatrst 
and overcoming an undue fear of death. The psy¢ about 
must be aware of the attitudes of elderly pa vil 
death and dying and must handle those is 
special care and circumspection. An elderly p 8 for 
have something to work for, live for, and hoP 
somebody or something.—R. Sivley. 
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1735. Allon, Nancy R. Systems of СЇ@з ш | 
interaction analysis: A discussion of ducati 
limitations. Journal of Experimental . rove the 
1969(Win), Vol. 38(2), 1-3.—The attempt to imp ays 
quality of classroom instruction has spawne! 

systems of classroom behavior analysis. Ёа! 
which provides an analysis of classroom ГО! 
between students and classroom teacher is ally simi 
inadequate because it defines горовтарћіса: es the 
behaviors as a single behavior, and descri п with E 
behaviors under a variety of conditions an are oid 
different experimental Ss. These systems behavior 
functional value as instruments of classroom. at 
analysis. They must be refined or defined «тепсе and 
they are capable of specifying the rate of occ 
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the conditions under which a single behavioral response 
occurs.—Journal abstract. 

1736. Henderson, Ronald W. (U. Arizona) Research 
and consultation in the natural environment. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 335-341.—Sum- 
marizes some of the research conducted to identify 
environmental variables that are related to intellectual 
performance. It describes an environmental intervention 
program designed to manipulate these variables. This 
program is a component of the system of training and 
services that comprise the Tucson Early Education 
Model. (16 ref.)—H. Kaczkowski. 

1737. Lappin, Robert W. (St. Louis U.) Meaning- 
fulness, deviant achievers and personal adjustment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-B), 2993-2994. 

1738. MacKenzie, Norman; Eraut, Michael, & Jones, 
Hywel C. Teaching and learning: An introduction to 
new methods and resources in higher education. 
Paris, France: Unesco & the International Assn. of 
Universities, 1970. 209 p. $3.50 (paper). 

.. 1739. Portal-Foster, C. W. (Canadian Welfare Coun- 

cil, Ottawa, Ontario) An application of work-emo- 
tionality theory to adult education. Adult Education, 
1970(Win), Vol. 20(2), 61-87.—Examined the applica- 
bility of W. R. Bion's work-emotionality theory to the 
empirical study of adult instructional groups. The study 
was designed (a) to determine the nature of the 
relationships existing between and among the several 
qualities of emotion and types or levels of work 
Orientation, and (b) to discern relationships and/or 
atterns of behavior which could be tested under 
laboratory conditions. 16 nursery school teachers met for 
8 sessions of 2 hr. each. A Q-sort was administered at the 
initial session to determine preferences for an ideal group 
culture, and during the last session to ascertain percep- 
tions of the culture experienced. Transcripts of the group 
interaction were evaluated. Analysis of a representative 
subgroup supports the practical framework of the 
work-emotionality theory. However, it is noted that Ss 
with an orientation toward 1 type of interaction may 
interact differently under group pressures. Changes in 
interaction patterns may be induced without the knowl- 
edge of members or it may be a voluntary act of 
members. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 4 

1740. Rappel, Dorothy. (Catholic U. of America) 
Teacher-pupil interaction at the elementary grade 
level and pupil creativity. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2965. 

1741. Rowland, G. Thomas & Frost, Joe L. (New York 
U.) Motivation: A structure-process interpretation. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. TA), 375-383. 
— Presents the theoretical position for the structure 
ad model for educational encounters. Demonstrates 
OW a blend of hedonism, homeostasis, and drive theory 
can have functional value in an educational setting. G 
mà Kaczkowski. Š Karegi б 

1742. Sattler, Howard E. & Sw , Кај : 
(Arizona State U.) Token yete EAS procedural 
guide. Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 1(4), 
jS 386.—Presents and discusses 10 procedural guider 
ines for implementing a token system in an educationa 
Setting —H. Kaczkowski. & 

1743. Stallings, William M., Wolff, Joseph I. 

, Martin L. (U. Illinois) Fear of failure and the 
Pass-fail grading option. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1969(Win), Vol. 382). 87-91.—Compared 76 


1736-1750 


students enrolled for pass-fail (P-F) credit on test 
anxiety, grade utilities under chance and skill conditions, 
grades, and course loads with 83 taking course work 
under an A-F grading system, Only partial confirmation 
was found for a prediction that test anxiety should be 
negatively correlated with the difference between rade 
vtilities under chance and under skill conditions. Other 
findings were that test anxiet and grade option were not 
significantly correlated, and that the P-F sample had 
significantly higher grades and heavier course loads. 
—Journal abstract. 

1744. Stern, George G. (Syracuse U.) People in 
context: Measuring person-environment congru- 
ence in education and industry. New York, N.Y.: 
John Wiley, 1970. 402 p. $13.95. 


ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


1745. Abramowitz, pue I. & Abramowitz, 
Christine V. (U. Colorado) Birth order, sensitivity to 
socialization, and student activism. Journal of Coun- 
seling Psychology, 1971(Mar). Vol. 18(2)., 184-185. 
—Hypothesized that, based on the rationale that over- 
attention given to Ist borns may make them more 
dependent and authority oriented and thus more prone 
to support existing social institutions than are later 
borns, (a) 27 Ist borns would report less extensive 
engagement in activist-oriented activities than would 24 
later borns, and (b) Ist borns would ascribe less 
importance to motivations which linked involvement in 
social action to cultural disaffection or to rebellion than 
would later borns. Results confirm neither hypothesis 
and fail to substantiate the notion that Ist borns are 
more sensitive than are later borns to the socialization 
efforts of authorities.—Journal abstract. 

1746. Adinolfi, Allen A. (U. Rochester) The char- 
acteristics of highly accepted, hi hly rejectéd and 
relatively unknown ipt At men. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(0ct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2271. 

1747. Astin, Alexander W. Campus disruption, 
1968-69: An analysis of causal factors. In Р, F. 
Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. І. Lacey (Eds,), "Psychology 
and the problems of society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 
371-387. 

1748. Blackwood, Ralph O. (U. Akron) The operant 
conditioning of verbally mediated self-control in the 
classroom. Journal of School Psychology, 1970, Vol. 8(4), 
251-258.— Tested the principles that precise control ma 
be obtained by conditioning verbal behaviors throug! 
essay descriptions of consequences of target behaviors, 
to mediate between temptation and target [ирон а$ 
self-produced discriminative stimuli and (o follow target 
responses as conditioned reinforcers. A controlled 
experiment was carried out with 12 8th and 9th raders 
who had been given traditional behavior modification 
treatment. Mediation training was given to 6, the other 6 
serving às contro! Ss. During à 15-day posttreatment 

riod, mediation trained Ss emitted fewer misbehaviors 
_—Journal abstract. 

[e ae Elizabeth A. (Florida State U.) 

уйу and disruptive behavior in a normal 

A token reinforce- 

International, 
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1751. Cadiz Menne, Joy M. & Sinnett, E. Robert. 
(Kansas State U., Counseling Center) Proximity and 
social interaction in residence halls. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 197\(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 26- 
31.—Investigated the relationship of physical proximity 
to friendship and helping choices among 63 university 
students (37 male, 31 female) in 2 high-rise residence 
halls through the use of a sociometric questionnaire. The 
questionnaire was completed on 2 occasions, 6 wk. apart. 
It was hypothesized that the proximity of rooms is 
positively related to friendship and helping choices 
received. The measures of friendship and helping choices 
were reliable. Mutual choices or rejections were found to 
be a more meaningful social indicator than unre- 
ciprocated choices. “For dep xar choices the prox- 
imity relationship holds, but for both number of helping 
and number of friendship choices received, there is no 
support for the proximity hypothesis."—R. H. Mueller. 

752. Chupikulchai, Sobha G. (U. Northern Colorado) 
A descriptive analysis of the adjustment and so- 
cialization problems for Thai students attending 
colleges and universities in the Rocky Mountain 
states. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-В), 2953-2954. 

1753. Ciccati, Samuel M. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Comparison of three methods 
of наала encounter groups in a college envi- 
ronment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2954-2955. 

1754. Damm, Vernon J. (U. Portland, School of 
Nursing) Creativity and intelligence: Research im- 
plications for equal emphasis in high school. 
Exceptional Children, 1970(Арг), Vol. 36(8), 565-569. 
—Examined the possible relationships among creativity, 
intelligence, and self-actualization in 208 high school 
students to determine whether or not consistent self- 
actualization scores existed for Ss high in the Ist 2 
variables. Ss high in both creativity and intelligence had 
significantly higher scores in self-actualization than those 
obtained by Ss high in either creativity or intelligence. 
No significant difference in self-actualization was found 
between Ss high in creativity only and those high in 
intelligence only. Results indicate that educational 
systems should stress both intellectual and creative 
abilities to achieve the highest level of psychological 
well-being in students. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

1755. do Carmo de Avila, M. & Gillet, L. Etude de 
l'attitude et de l'aptitude envers les mathématiques. 
[Study of attitude to and aptitude for mathematics.) 
Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et @ Orientation, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 19(2), 79-87.—Applied an attitude scale 
and aptitude test to 42 men and 120 girls in connection 
with entrance examinations at the Department of 
Philosophy, Science, and Literature of the niversity of 
Riberào Préto, Brazil. The scale was composed of items 
favorable and unfavorable to mathematics, and the 
aptitude test consisted of mathematical exercises bor- 
rowed from a statistical course. It is shown that the 
influence of the attitude (toward the teacher of the 
course, the textbooks, etc.) and the aptitude, res; tively, 
shown in the scholarly results obtained in ma ematics, 
are both highly significant and equally important, 
SUD ECRIRE Success or failure. (English summary)— P. von 

oal. 

1756. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U. of South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Value systems in state and church 
schools. Australian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), 
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Vol. 22(3), 299-313.—Administered Rokeach's Value 
Survey to 283 senior boys from 2 secondary schools 
(state and church) and 113 ministers. Within each School 
I group of boys ranked their own values; the other group 
ranked the school values. The ministers ranked the 
values in terms of Christian education. There were 
differences between the schools in the relative impor- 
tance assigned to particular values and differences within 
each school between own values and school values, Both 
schools were seen as emphasizing values involving 
achievement, control, and maturity more than the 
students did themselves, but the students placed more 
emphasis on values concerned with affiliative relation- 
ships, an absence of conflict and ill-feeling, and a 
flexible, adventurous, and self-reliant stance towards the 
world. The ministers ranked religious values as high and 
materialist values as low. There were marked similarities 
in average value systems between students in relation 
both to their rankings of own values and their ranking 
of school values.—Journal abstract 

1757. Hannah, William. (Project on Student Devel- 
opment in Small Colleges, Plainfield, Vt.) Personality 
differentials between lower division dropouts and 
stay-ins. Journal of College Student Personnel, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 12(1), 16-19,— The Omnibus Personality Inventory 
(OPI) was administered to 2874 freshmen students at 13 
colleges. Aptitude scores were also collected from de 
existing college records of these students. It was fü 
that students who remain in college as compared Ls 
those who drop out differ on 6 of the 14 scales of 0 
ОРІ. It appears that dropouts аге more complex, moi 
i iv C "rsonally integrated, less 
impulsive, more anxious, less personally gi sey 
altruistic, and less willing to exert an effort to m ies 
ood impression on either their peers or their машы 
Significant differences were obtained on 6 scales ое 
male persisters and male dropouts, while sip Uu 
differences were found on 7 scales between E: i 
persisters and female dropouts. Also, differen 
aptitude were found to be related to dropping bus this 
findings are consistent with previous researc 
area.—R. H. Mueller. 

1758. Harris, Theodore L., Kiefert, James J., & Darby 

J xpressed by 

Merlin D. (U. Puget Sound) Attitudes exp cational 
students toward a beginning course in bar Арт) 
psychology. Journal of Educational Research, attitude 
Vol. 62(8), 344-350.—Developed a 21-000 d 
inventory from representative statements ma tudes 
undergraduates concerning their expresse ology in 
toward a beginning course in educational psy¢ between 
order to examine the stability of their attıtu S. analysis 
the midpoint and the end of the course. A t-tes 
of results revealed positive change towar 
from pre- (п 340) to posttest (п = 318) for 
beyond the .05 level of significance. Of thes ^ 
were at or beyond the .01 level and 13 were à OF in the 
the .001 level. The rationale and procedures 55е such 
latter '/; of the course which appeared to in у: for Ше 
changes are described, and 5 implication sychology 
teaching of beginning courses in educational P 
are suggested.—Journal abstract. — — o: 

1759. Healy, Charles C. (U. California, 
Reducing error variance attributable to 1 
sirability. Journal of Counseling Psychology, js tha 
Vol. 18(2), 132-137.— Tested the hypothes in 
structing the 5 about social desirability anc ings 
to avoid it would increase the validity of se selv 
determining whether Ss who rated them 
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guidance (assumed not to be influenced by social 
desirability) would rate themselves differently from Ss 
who rated themselves for science (expected to be 
influenced by social desirability). 1% of each group 
received social desirability instruction and '/ did not. 
Differences among the ratings of 87 male undergrad- 
uates suggest that instruction improved validity; dif- 
ferences among the ratings of 83 females did not permit 
rejection of the null hypothesis. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1760. Heist, Paul. (U. California, Berkeley) Activist 
students challenge the social scientists. In F. F. 
Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds), “Psychology 
and the problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 
395-405. 

1761. O'Leary, K. Daniel; Kaufman, Kenneth F., Kass, 
Ruth E., & Drabman, Ronald S. (State U. New York, 
Stony Brook) The effects of loud and soft reprimands 
on behavior of disruptive students. Exceptional 
Children, 1970(Oct), Vol. 37(2), 145-155.—Selected 2 
children in each of 5 2nd and 3rd grade classes for a 
4-mo study because of their high rates of disruptive 
behavior. During a base-line condition the frequency of 
disruptive behaviors and teacher reprimands was 
assessed, Almost all teacher reprimands were found to be 
of a loud nature and could be heard by many other 
children in the class. During the 2nd phase of the study, 
teachers were asked to use primarily soft reprimands 
which were audible only to the $ being reprimanded. 
With the institution of the soft reprimands, the frequency 
of disruptive behavior declined in most of the Ss. Then 
the teachers were asked to return to the loud reprimand 
and a consequent increase in disruptive behavior was 
observed. Finally, the teachers again used soft repri- 
mands, and again disruptive behavior declined.—Journal 
abstract. 

1762. Peterson, Richard E. (Educational Testing 
Service, Berkeley, Calif.) The student protest move- 
ment: Some facis, interpretations, and a plea. In F. 
F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology 
ane ihe problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 

1763. Smith, M. Brewster. (U. Chicago) Comments 
on the symposium “Factors underlying student 
unrest.” In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. І. Lacey 
(Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society.” (See 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 406-407. 

1764. Vaughn, Joseph H. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
The effect of increased teacher involvement on low 
self-concept children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2970-2971. 

1765. Weller, Joshua. (Columbia U.) Sex differ- 
ences and sex-role identity differences in attitudes 
of college students towards parenthood. Dissertariot 
Abstracts. International, 1970(0ct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2270. 

1766. Wilcox. Anne H. & Fretz, Bruce R. (U. 
Maryland) Actual-ideal discrepancies and adjust- 
mont, Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971 (Mar), Vol. 
18(2), 166-169.—Examined relationships between self 
and environmental actual-ideal discrepancies and ad- 
Justment. With a sample of 43 male undergraduates, 
self-ideal-self discrepancies were significantly related to 
some adjustment scales but were independent of the 
environmental (college and hometown) actual-ideal 
iscrepancies. The 2 environmental discrepancies share 
eign variance but were not significantly related to 

¢ adjustment scales. Repression-sensitization was 
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examined as a potential moderator variable but no 
relationship was found. (15 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 
1767. Withycombe-Brocato, Carol J. (United States 
International U., San Diego, Calif.) The mature grad- 
uate woman student: Who is she? Dissertation 
diras International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2973- 


TESTING 


1768. Bennett, George К. (Psychological Corp., New 
York, N.Y.) Response to Robert Williams. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 88-89.—Essentially a 
vindication against the charge lodged by R. L. Williams 
(see PA, Vol. 45:4932) that conventional psychological 
tests, e.g., Stanford Binet, Wechsler, Scholastic Aptitude 
Test, Stanford Achievement, Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 
Graduate Record Examination, and Miller’s Analogies 
Test, “are unfair and improperly classify Black chil- 
dren.” Bennett offers the following defense: (a) the 
educational deficit suffered by the culturally deprived is 
revealed by these tests; (b) the tests measure the ability 
to perform tasks or display acquired knowledge, but do 
not measure intelligence; (c) no test is designed to 
discriminate against sex, religion, or race; and (d) tests 
attempt to elicit the best performance of the testee. To 
reduce anxiety, the following are provided: tape- 
recorded familiarization program, *culture-laden" verbal 
and numerical measures, and “CAST” equipment, і.е. 3 
tape-cartridges containing well-paced, clearly given test 
instructions—W. S. Sahakian. à 

1769. Boren, John J. & Brady, Joseph V. (American 
U.) A student self-grading technique for increasing 
the didactic value of the classroom exam. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 443-444.—De- 
scribes a technique which permits students to grade their 
own exams immediately after the exam 1$ completed. 
The technique prevents cheating, allows rapid confir- 
mation of correct answers (relative to conventional 
grading practices), and saves the instructor considerable 
work.—Journal abstract. ] 

1770. Clemans, W. V. (Science Research ASSOC., 
Chicago, Ш.) A note in response to a request by the 
Editor to comment on R. L. Williams' article entitled 
“Black pride, academic relevance, and individual 
achievement." Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 
90-92.—Addressing himself to R. L. Williams’ (see PA, 
Vol. 45:4932) article, Clemans agrees that blacks do not 
have inferior intelligence, nor are test scores absolute. 
Differences between immediate and long-term potential 
are the sources of confusion. [ 
translate English, when he knows no English would 
result in a 0 rating for his English intelligence, and it 
would be unthinkable to require that the test be Ist 
translated into French, but not when the long-term 
potential is under consideration. The same holds for 
whether or not à non-English-speaking student should be 
admitted to an American medical school. *No perfect 
measuring instrument is available to identify those with 
undeveloped but ood long-term potential, Distinctions 
should be made Between ability and achievement.—W. 
5 pie eo Richard A. (Columbia. U.) The influ- 


771. Ha 
d of variables other than knowledge on prob- 
abilistic tests. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 


1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2254-2255. 
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1772. Kooker, E. W. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship between performance in a graduate 
course in statistics and the Miller Analogies Test 
and the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking Appraisal. 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(Маг), Vol. 77(2), 165- 
169.—Correlated examination scores in a graduate 
course in statistics with scores on the Miller Analogies 
Test (MAT) and the Watson-Glaser Critical Thinking 
Appraisal. 69 graduate students served as Ss. Since not 
all 5s had had their application to the doctoral program 
acted upon, it was anticipated that there would be 
greater than usual variability on the MAT. However, 
even with a somewhat larger semantic differential, a 
nonsignificant r (.21) between the MAT and test scores 
was obtained. The r between the Watson-Glaser and test 
scores was significant (.37), p = .01.—Author abstract. 

1773. Logiudice, Joseph F. (St. John’s U.) The 
relationship of self-esteem, test anxiety and sixth 
grade students’ arithmetical problem solving effi- 
Ciency under variant test instructions. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2995- 
2996. 

1774. Messick, Samuel & Anderson, Scarvia. (Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Educational 
testing, individual development, and social respon- 
sibility. Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 80- 
88.—Argues that responsible standards exist for the 
adequate evaluation of tests for their specific uses, yet 
occasionally these standards are not applied. Considered 
are the issues of bias and validity, the social conse- 
quences of testing, in addition to the expansion of the 
meaning of tests to engulf “assessment.” The sources of 
poorer performance by disadvantaged children may be 
attributable to: (a) the test's measuring different things 
for different groups, (b) the test’s entailment in irrelevant 
difficulty (items may be more germane to one group than 
another, testing conditions creating an anxious or 
alienated condition, and individuals differing in their 
test-taking strategies or “test wiseness"), and (c) the test's 
accurate reflection of ability or achievement levels. 
Fairness must be exercised in test applications as well as 
an appropriate proposed purpose of the selected test. (20 
ref.)—W. S. Sahakian. 

1775. Munday, Leo A. (American College Testing 
Program, Iowa City, Ia.) Measurement for equai 
Opportunity. Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), 
93-97.—Unless tests aid the student, providing the 
college with differential student guidance and instruc- 
tion, they are inadequate. Measures should provide the 
E with guidelines determining the instruction most 
beneficial, interesting, and instructive to the student, 
Verbal talent has been overemphasized to the exclusion 
of other types of talent. A test should indicate not how a 
student would fare under the present educational system, 
but what type of instruction he should have. An educator 
ought to address his tests and attention to the student’s 
educational development and the solution of human 
problems. Traditional testing must give way to tests that 
are relevant to members of the American culture as a 
whole and not a selected segment for an all-too-limited 
purpose. Diverse kinds of data should be considered. (20 
ref.)—W. S. Sahakian. 

1776. Osipow, Samuel H. & Kreinbring, Inese. (Ohio 
State U.) Temporal stability of an inventory to 
measure test anxiety. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 18(2), 152-154.— Tested 97 under- 
graduates on a modification of an anxiety scale based 
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on the Alpert and Haber Anxiety l'est and the Sarason 
Test Anxiety Scale during the Ist wk. of the academic 
quarter and retested them in subgroups at intervals of 3! 
6, 7, 8, and 9 wk. The test anxiety instrument was stable 
over that time on both emotionality and cognitive woi 
scales despite situational differences in anxiety-provok- 
ing events. This suggests the potential usefulness of the 
instrument as a criterion to measure effects of treatments 
designed to reduce test anxiety.—Journal abstract. 

1777. Peters, Donald L. & Messier, Victor. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) The effects of question sequence 
upon objective test performance. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1970(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 253-265. 
—Administered a 76-item 4-alternative multiple-choice 
test to 41 graduate students in a basic research course, In 
addition, an internal-external scale, an achievement 
anxiety scale, a dogmatism scale, and an ambiguity scale 
were also administered. 3 quizzes and a final exami- 
nation were given in 1 of 2 ways: sequential ordering of 
the material as it was presented in class, or random 
ordering. Although there were no significant differences 
between the 2 orderings, Ss who took the sequential form 
Ist performed significantly more poorly on the random 
form. A highly significant interaction revealed that eus 
scoring high on debilitating anxiety performed less wel 
on the random order than on the sequential order. Ss 
performing low on the pretest, scored higher on a 
subsequent sequential than on a random format.—N. 
Chansky. 

1778. Ramsey, Phillip H. & Vane, Julia R. Had 
U.) A factor analytic study of the Stanford EIS | 
young children. Journal of School Psychology, Б рг 
8(4), 278-284.— Found 7 factors as the result of a fac i 
analysis of Year IV-6-Year VI of the 1960 Rev i 
the Stanford Binet Intelligence Test. No factor hà ae 
sufficient number of high loadings to justify ш! 
lation as “g,” a general intelligence factor. ү «i 
protocols used were of 152 children from 3-7 yr. 0 t day 
attended a university nursery school or Head pos 
care centers. The group included 107 white and ЫШ 
children who had been tested as part of à 2 Б 
intellectual evaluation. The socioeconomic ee (dm 
measured by occupation of the parent, was hig idi 
that of the standardizing population of the Binet, is 
the mean IQ (109.4 + 14.7). Results are сораг ыу 
the logical analysis of М. М. Meeker and ес, an 
based upon J. P. Guilford’s factors of the intelle ^ 
with R. E. Valett's profile analysis. Journal jams. 

1779. Sommer, John. Response to Robert oS 
Counseling Psychologist, 1970, Vol. 2(2), uer article 
asserts that R. L. Williams’ (see PA, Vol. 45:49. E 
does not point to racism in tests, and agrees 1n 3, rei 
with Williams’ comment on the improper use pic 
is suggested that tests are tools, and that there ms the 
better education for the tool users, rather 
elimination of the tools.—W. S. Sahakian. 

1780. Thorpe, Joanne & West, Charlott e 
Illinois U.) Estimation of validity for a testai 310) 
sense. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), Kil 
933-934.—Ranked 73 female undergraduates Rei ssion 
means of a ladder tournament in badminton. s not 
analyses indicate the game sense test score hamen 
effective in predicting rank on the ladder (00 ense test 
Intercorrelations of the 10 subtests of the game ‘I non 
ranged from -01 to .67 but were genero te 
significant. It is concluded that the game верила 
invalid by the approach utilized —Journal 4 
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1781. Benton, Arthur L. (U. Iowa) Language learn- 
ing: Perceptual bases. Proceedings of the Annual 
Reading Institute, 1968(Mar), Vol. 7, 23-31.—Considers 
the nature, functions, and early development of lan- 
guage. Language consists of the use of symbols for 
purposes of communication. When language is defective, 
thinking is not totally destroyed, but it is hampered. 
Language arises and develops on the basis of audition. 
Knowledge of the perceptual bases of language learning 
is derived for the most part from the study of the rather 
cruel "experiments of nature" provided by the occur- 
rence of organic diseases and sensory deficit in children. 
The evidence furnished by investigations of language 
development in children suffering from congenital 
deafness and from deficiencies in vision is reviewed. The 
condition known as specific reading disability is dis- 
cussed. Since there is no basic understanding of the 
factors causing it, it is not possible to undertake truly 
rational treatment of the disability.—S. Diamond. 

1782. Forness, Steven R. & MacMillan, Donald L. (U. 

California. Mental Retardation Center, Los Angeles) 
The origins of behavior modification with excep- 
tional children. Exceptional Children, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
37(2), 93-100.—Attempts to put present day behavior 
modification programs in historical perspective. The 
formal beginnings of the movement are noted in the Ist 
quarter of this century, but its origins and techniques are 
traced to much earlier periods, e.g. Greco-Roman 
ractices, and the work of J. Itard and E. Seguin in the 
9th century. The efforts of several behavior modifi- 
cation practitioners in and peripheral to the field of 
special education are described from 1920-1967. (44 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1783. Gonzalez, Ann H. (U. Houston) Academic 
achievement and progress status associated factors 
in minimally brain injured children. Dissertation 
di International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2984- 

1784. Lovitt, Thomas. (U. Washington, Coll of 
Education) Behavior modification: The current 
Scene. Exceptional Children, 1970(Oct), Vol. 310), 
85-91.— Defines current concepts of behavior modifi- 
cation as (a) a decelerating tactic for undesired behavior, 
and (b) an accelerating technique for fundamental 
behaviors and complex processes. Operant conditioning, 
behavior modification, and precision teaching are 
described as comprising 3 principles: direct observation, 
continuous measurement, and systematic manipulation. 
Controversy over methodology in each of these areas 1S 
noted. It is concluded that generally, *the behavior 
modifier (a) is committed to individual diagnosis, 
treatment, and analysis; (b) is concerned with observable 
events and the direct measurement of their occurrence; 
(с) obtains several measures of a designated behavior 
before arriving at a decision or adjusting the cnv 
ronment: and (d) if change is warranted, manipulates 
Systematically some aspect of the environment in order 
n reliably evaluate the effects of that variable.”—S. 

napp. 

1785, Lovitt, Thomas. (U. Washington, Coll of 
Education) Behavior modification: Where do we go 
from here? Exceptional Children, 1970(Oct), Vol. 372). 
157-167.—Outlines major trends in behavior modifi- 
Cation. The growing discrimination between change and 
Measurement is noted as establishing base lines for 
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currently unchangeable behaviors and normal behavior. 
The current interest in academic performance, as 
opposed to classroom behavior, may lead to a definition 
of the skills and materials necessary to the acquisition of 
academic skills. Research in this area may eventually 
answer the questions of how to evaluate (a) educational 
techniques and procedures, (b) the identification and 
arrangements of behaviors in a given process, and (с) 
proficiency and mastery levels. Studies of multiple 
measurement and change, generalization, parametric or 
component analysis, and pupil management are de- 
scribed and their importance to education noted.—S. 
Knapp. 

à 1786. Macek, Karel & Záhorová, Alena. Zvláštní 
školy internátní středočeského kraje. [Special resi- 
dential schools іл, central Bohemia.] Psychológia a 
Patopsychológia Dieiaia, 1970, Vol. 5(3), 249-270.—Dis- 
cusses the situation of residential special schools which 
have become special centers for chidren with social 
problems and academic underachievers. 162 pupils of 6 
residential special schools were investigated in 1967. The 
sample consisted of newly accepted pupils and Ss with 
educational, character, and health problems. A team, 
consisting of social worker, pediatrician, psychologists, 
and child psychiatrist, collaborated in the investigation. 
Data suggest some peculiarities when compared to а 
population of normal children. Occupational ЖШ 
was often the cause of failure when placement of the Ss 
in a job or a social welfare institution was attempted. 
Possibilities of solutions are su ested and the need is 
stressed of establishing protected work places. Moreover, 
it appears to be necessary to afford further social 
protection to juveniles who, after leaving the special 
residential school, do not get adequate support in a 
properly functioning family. (Russian summary) (16 
ref.)—English summary. 4 
1787. Rigault, Genevieve & Guyot, Yves. (Higher 
Normal School of Saint-Cloud, Lab. of BU ui sry P 
France) Contribution à l'étude de l'organisation 
pré-linguistique chez le dyslexique. [Contribution to 
the study of pre-linguistic organization and d slexia.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(4-5), 254- 
261.—Groups of dyslexic and nondyslexic pupils varying 
in age, sex, intelligence, and pathological involvement 
were examined for their reading, spelling, and word- 
association abilities. The nondyslexic group formed 
associations predominantly on he men of "up 
83%), while the dyslexic group formed semantic asso- 
ine to a much lesser degree (32%). 59% of their 
associations were formed on the basis of sound rather 
than meaning. Clinical aspects as well as certain 
hypotheses involving prelinguistic development, genetic 
factors, and the role of the school are discussed.—R. E. 


Smith e Roth, Jay. (Newark State Coll.) An interven- 
tion strategy for children with developmental prob- 
lems. Journal of School Psychology, 1970, Vol. 8(4), 
311-314.—Describes а program for primary, grade 
children with develo| mental and perceptual difficulties. 
124 children met daily with specially trained teachers in 
their own schools to form a consistent meaningful group 
while they continued as members of their regular classes. 
To combat the destructive negative self-image of such 
children, the teacher and group stressed. acceptance, 
openness, informality, and success. This, plus the 
program's esteem in the eyes of the child, seemed to 
affect the child's sense of his own worth. Continual 
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in-service training and sharing of teacher experiences 
were stressed. The teachers’ facility for relating to the 
child was considered to be more relevant than the 
technique utilized.—Journal abstract. 
1789. Seaman, Janet A. (Ventura Coll.) Attitudes of 
physically handicapped children toward physical 
education. Research Quarterly, 1970(Oct), Vol. 41(3), 
439-445.—Describes an attitude scale to sample atti- 
tudes of orthopedically and neurologically handicapped 
secondary school children toward physical education. A 
self-rating scale and personal questionnaire were also 
used as criteria by which the validity of the attitude 
inventory could be checked. The 3 instruments were 
administered to 2 groups of orthopedically and neuro- 
logically handicapped children, | of which participated 
in a regular physical education program (N = 48), while 
the Au took part in an adapted physical education 
program (N = 67). It was discovered that there was a 
significant difference in attitudes between means of the 2 
groups. Ss in the regular physical education program had 
a more favorable attitude toward physical education 
than those in the adapted program. It was also found 
that the attitude scale was a highly reliable instrument 
with these Ss. There was a significant relationship 
between the attitude inventory score and the S's 
self-rated opinion of his attitude. Ss кенш the most 
favorable attitudes participated significantly more in 
physical activities outside the school than did the latter 
group.—Journal abstract. 


Gifted 


Remedial Education 


. 1790. Thommes, Martin J. (United States Interna- 
tional U., San Diego, Calif) Changes in values, 
perceptions, and academic performance of college 
freshmen underachievers in a remedial ram. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(5-В), 2969-2970. 

1791. Wolf, Montrose M., et al. (U. Kansas, Bureau 
of Child Research) The timer-game: A variable 
interval contingency for the management of out- 
of-seat behavior. Exceptional Children, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
37(2), 113-117.—Demonstrated that the timer-game is a 
practical and effective procedure for managing out- 
of-seat behavior of elementary school children in a 
remedial classroom. The game allowed the Ss (N = 16) to 
earn token reinforcement by being in their seats 
whenever the bell of a kitchen timer rang. The bell rang 
once every 20 min. In a 2nd experiment, peer rein- 
forcement was applied in conjunction with the timer- 

me to manage | S's out-of-seat behavior. Results 
indicate the peer reinforcement condition to be more 
effective than the individual points condition (i.e., the 
timer game).—Journal abstract. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 

1792. Hartung, Ji E. (Georgia State U.) Visual 
perceptual skill, reading ability, and the 9 deaf 
child. Exceptional Children, 1970(Apr), Vol. 36(8), 
603-608.—Evaluated visual perceptual skills of begin- 
ning readers. Greek and English trigrams were presented 
tachistoscopically to 30 orally trained deaf and 30 
normally hearing children to test their ability to 
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recognize single сунса and recall trigrams, The 
performance of the 2 groups was essentially the same on 
recognition tasks, but normally hearing Ss performed 
significantly better on the recall task. Results Suggest 
different processing strategies by the 2 groups of Ss, (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1793. Haskell, Simon Н. & Anderson, Elizabeth M, 
(U. London, Inst. of Education, England) The edu- 
cation of physically handicapped children in ordi- 
nary schools. Irish Journal of Education, 1969(Sum), 
Vol. 3(1), 41-54.—Contrasts special education in Britain 
which favors the special school for the education of the 
handicapped with that in Sweden, where integration is 
now the key-word. The rationale underlying alternative 
systems (special school and special class) is considered; 
particular attention is given to the role of the boarding 
school in the education of the physically handicapped, It 
is concluded that without further research and the 
establishment of effective criteria, useful judgments 
about the relative merits of alternative systems of special 
education cannot be made. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1794. Miller, William H. (Virginia School for the 
Deaf & Blind, Staunton) Manifest anxiety in visually 
impaired adolescents. Education of the Visually Hand- 
icapped, 1970(Oct), Vol. 11(3), 91-95.— Used the Anxiety 
Scale for the Blind to ascertain differences in anxiety 
levels between partially sighted and totally blind ado- 
lescents, and between students in special classes and 
those in Grades 9-12. No significant differences in levels 
of anxiety were found between partially sighted and 
totally blind Ss, or between Ss in special classes and 
those in regular classes. However, the anxiety level of 
students in the llth and 12th grades was significantly 
greater than that for 9th and 10th grade students.—S. 
Appelle. 7 

1795. Morse, John L. (Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Mass.) The adaptation of a non-verbal 
abstract reasoning test for use with the blind. 
Education of the Visually Handicapped, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
11(3), 79-80.—Blind 9th grade Ss were given adapted test 
items from the Abstract Reasoning subtest of a 
Academic Promise Tests to determine the feasibility 0 
adapting this nonverbal abstract reasoning test for use 
with visually handicapped individuals. It is conclude 
that the “adapted test was reliable and possess 
predictive validity. . . [and] performance оп the adapt 
lest was a function of the amount of vision and trac 
placement of the Ss."—5S. Appelle. j U 

1796. Rawls, Rachel F. (North Carolina State i 
Raleigh) Training for increased comprehension W 
accelerated word rates in auditory reading тесе 
(compressed 5 h). Dissertation Abstracts Interna: 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2263-2264. D 

1797. Tarjan, George. (U. California, Los Ange 

s of à 
Handicapped children in school: Reflection Mes 
psychiatrist. California Mental Health Research Dis 1 
1969, Vol. 7(2), 51-58.— Discusses the influence or 
physical or intellectual handicap on the P' ‘onal 
development of a handicapped child and the е г 
reactions of his parents. The family environmen ес 
parental defense mechanisms have an important tional 
on the handicapped child’s self-concept and ешара 
well-being as well as his school learning and репо. 
ance. Desirable personality traits and attitudes oe Hs 
special teacher of the handicapped are outlined that 
proposed that “an educational diagnostic system. ivy 
would classify children according to their learning a 
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and their suitability to specific teaching techniques” be 
established.—P. Zell. 


Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 


1798. Chasey, William C. & Wyrick, Waneen. (U. 
Texas) Effect of a gross motor developmental pro- 
gram on form perception skills of educable mentally 
retarded children. Research Quarterly, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
413), 345-352.—Administered 7 perceptual forms of the 
Winter Haven Perceptual Forms Test (PFT) to 20 
educable mentally retarded children (EMR) before and 
after participating in а 15-wk physical developmental 
program, and to 12 EMR children not enrolled in the 
developmental program. All Ss were students at the same 
school. A comparison of Ss' pre- and postprogram test 
performance, compared to that of controls indicates that 
(a) gross motor developmental programs do not improve 
performance on the PFT, (b) experimental and control 
Ss improved on only 3 items of the PFT, and (c) the PFT 
is reliable and may be used successfully with EMRs. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1799. Dillon, Edward J. (Alfred I. du Pont School 
District, Wilmington, Del.) Developing a comprehen- 
sive preventive program for learning disabilities. 
Proceedings of the Annual Reading Institute, 1968(Mar), 
Vol. 7, 97-105.— Describes the efforts of 1 school system 
to surmount the increasing incidence of learning disa- 
bilities and disorder which it was encountering among its 
pupil population. The program stressed overcoming the 
difficulties of a curriculum presuming the readiness of 
students to profit from it, lack of interdisciplinary 
educational programing, and lack of bold pilot inno- 
vations, The installation phase of the project's initial year 
has been completed successfully. There are good indi- 
cations that significant progress has been made in the 
prevention of unwarranted school failure on the part of a 
very large number of Grade 1 children, and that the basis 
for а broader and even more effective effort in this 
direction has been established. It now seems reasonable 
to assert that real progress has been made toward the 
eventual elimination of the phenomenon of school 
failure. (25 ref.)—S. Diamond. 

1800. Fitzgerald, Bernard J., Pasewark, Richard A., & 
Gloeckler, Ted. (U. Wyoming) Use of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test with the educationally 
handicapped. Journal of School Psychology, 1970, Vol. 
8(4), 296-300.—Related the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test (PPVT) scores of educationally handicapped stu- 
dents to their scores on the WISC. Using 100 public 
school students consecutively referred for learning 
difficulties, their mean PPVT IQ (97.75) was found to be 
consistently and significantly higher than WISC Full 
Scale 1Q (89.65), Verbal IQ (88.68), and Performance IQ 
(92.73). Correlations between the PPVT IQ and the 
WISC Full Scale, Verbal, and Performance IQs were .70, 
69, and .54, respectively. A tabular summary of previous 
Fas comparing PPVT and WISC 1Qs is included. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. A 

1801, Golden, Nancy; Chirlin, Phyllis, & Shove, 
Bernard. (Family Service Society of Buffalo, N. Ў 
Tuesday children. Social Casework, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
51(10), 599-605.—Describes an experimental group 
approach for boys with learning disabilities and a group 
approach for their mothers, in which staff members from 
a family agency and a boys club offered gue 
Guidelines are offered concerning structure and limits o! 


1798-1806 


the OPP behavioral techniques, and setting.—M. W. 

1802. Hunter, Edna J. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Habituation of electrodermal 
responses in children with specific reading disa- 
bility. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2988. 

1803. Lit, Jack. (Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric 
Inst., Philadelphia) Emotional influences in LESE 
disability. Proceedings of the Annual Reading Institute, 
1968(Mar), Vol. 7, 107-114.—Reviews the organic bases 
of learning disability, and then develops at length the 
functional bases. Any reduction or restriction of a 
function may be classified as an inhibition of it. 
"Whether an emotionally based learning disorder is 
viewed as the reflection of a symptom or as a simple 
inhibition is purely an academic matter since the 
resolution requires the same approach—psychotherapy 
to understand and work through the block and educa- 
tional therapy to aid in new learning." "In contrast to 
inhibitions, symptoms always involve the pathological 
process." 2 of the more common factors in learning 
disability rest with the child's anger and rebellion and his 
passive-aggressive way of handling this, and with the 
Oedipal conflict of the boy. The case history of a 
15-yr-old boy, who was failing in school and ex- 
periencing attacks of anxiety at school, is presented. 

1804. McGrady, Harold J. & Olson, Don A. (North- 
western U.) Visual and auditory learning processes 
in normal children and children with specific learn- 
ing disabilities. Exceptional Children, 1970(Арг), Vol. 
36(8), 581-589.—Compared the psychosensory func- 
tioning of 68 8-9 yr. old normal children and 31 8-9 yr. 
old children with specific learning disabilities. Each 5 
was given an automated battery of 13 psychosensory 
tests representing various combinations of auditory and 
visual intra- and intersensory conditions for verbal, 
nonverbal-nonsocial, and nonverbal-social stimuli. On 
the psychosensory evaluation the learning disability 
groups made significantly more errors on the verbal 
psychosensory functions, regardless of the sensory 
conditions. The learning disability group also performed 
these tasks more slowly than Putus Ss in nearly every 
comparison. (23 ref.)—Journal а trac. 

parison and, Thomas J. (U. Wisconsin) A test of 
conceptual categorization. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2347-2348. 


Emotional Disorder 


1806. Cohen, Boaz & Jones, Howard L. (St. Joseph’s 
Hosp., Children’s Day Treatment Pona а, 
LY.) Establishing a science curriculum for ag- 
PERNA peel Science Teacher, 1969(Nov), Vol. 
36(8), 61-63.—Discusses the special needs of the ag- 
gressive child as a basis upon which to structure the 
teaching of science. Objectives of the curriculum should 
include: (a) appropriate success measures; (b) channel- 
ing aggressive impulses into positive learning experi- 
ences; and (c) selection of science concepts, principles, 
and skills which emphasize order and balance in the 
universe to compensate for deficits in senses of order, 
routine, responsibility, and planning. It is proposed “that 
the foundation of science education for aggressive 
children be teacher-pupil-initiated, pupil-performed, and 
pupil-actualized success-producing tasks that enhance 
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the child's self-concept and promote his ego growth." 
—P. Zell. 

1807. Husaini, Bagar A. (Wayne State U.) An 
evaluation of nursery school experiences in a 
project for emotionally disturbed children. Journal of 
Experimental Education, 1969(Win), Vol. 38(2) 59- 
65.— Reports upon the effectiveness of nursery school 
experiences provided for 38 preschool siblings of 
emotionally disturbed children in a special program. 
Results of a multiple comparison design indicate a 
significant gain in the language and nonlanguage IQ 
scores for the experimental Ss. These gains were 
particularly noticeable in such areas as logical and 
numerical reasoning, verbal concepts, and memory. 
Interpretation of the results and their significance 
relative to curricula for deprived children at the 
preschool level are presented.—Journal abstract. 

1808. Thomas, Elizabeth C. & Yamamoto, Kaoru. (U. 
Virginia) Emotionally disturbed children and their 
School! related perceptions. Exceptional Children, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 36(8), 623-624.—Investigated the dif- 
ferential perceptions of 3 age levels of emotionally 
disturbed children concerning people and curriculum. 46 
10-17 yr. old Ss in a school within a psychiatric 
institution (representing elementary, and junior and 
senior high levels) rated 4 people concepts (classmates, 
parent, teacher, and myself) and 4 curriculum concepts 
(social studies, language, science, and mathematics) on 
semantic differential scales. A factor analytic study 
identified 2 curriculum factors (vigor and certainty) and 
3 people factors (movement, security, and merit). Results 
show no over-all significant differences among the age 
groups on any of the people or curriculum factors, with 
the exception of elementary Ss, whose ratings on 
"myself" were consistently higher than those of the 2 
older groups. Reasons for the uniformity in ratings are 
discussed.—P. McMillan. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


1809. Andrews, W. R. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
Canada) Behavioral and client-centered counseling 
of high school underachievers. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 93-96.—Compared 2 
treatments as to their effectiveness in reducing anxiety 
and raising achievement. A combination of desensiti- 
zation and reinforcement was given for 10 interviews to 1 
treatment group of 16 high-anxious high school matric- 
ulation boys who showed above average intelligence and 
below average marks. Client-centered counseling was 
given to a similar group of 16 Ss. Using an analysis of 
variance, pretreatment and posttreatment normalized T 
Scores were compared for treatment and control (N = 16) 
groups on 2 anxiety scales and 4 academic marks. 
Significant anxiety reduction occurred in the behavioral 
group. Immediately following treatment, no improve- 
ment in achievement had occurred. Some implications 
are discussed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1810. Baer, Donald M. (U. Kansas) The consul- 
tation process model as an irrational state of affairs. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 341-344. 
—Summarizes the papers by J. R. Bergan, J. R. Barclay, 
R. J. Wetzel, D. R. Curry, and R. W. Henderson (see PA, 
Vol. 46:Issue 1) presented at a symposium entitled 
Practice and Training with a Consultation Process 
Model given at the 1969 Annual Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association.—H. Kaczkowski. 

1811. Bergan, John R. (U. Arizona) A systems 
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approach to psychological services. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 315-319.—Describes the “Com. 
puter-Assisted Psychological Services System (CAPS) 
that is being implemented as part of the Follow Through 
Implementation Program of the Arizona Center for 
Early Childhood Education." The focus of CAPS is on 
knowledge and skills in system components rather than 
in individual practitioners. Objectives, components, and 
functions are discussed.—H. Kaczkowski. 

1812. Cornfeld, Charlotte & Goldstein, Albert, (Los 
Angeles Valley Coll.) Group counseling with college 
students: A cooperative project. Journal of Jewish 
Communal Service, 1970(Fal), Vol. 47(1), 64-69.—De- 
scribes the results of the efforts of a college, Hillel 
Council, and a family service agency in integrating their 
services to offer personal counseling to college students. 
These efforts were prompted by a recognition of the 
dearth of professional services for college students with 
emotional problems. Counseling was begun with l0 
students. The cocounselors were a case-worker from а 
university and a social work student from the same 
school. Ї1 sessions were planned, though some of the 
students did not make all the sessions. The feedback was 
favorable. The students said they would recommend the 
counseling to their peers, the Director of Student 
Activities indicated significant personality changes in the 
students, and the social work students emphasized their 
own increased understanding. The main themes of the 
case-worker were emanicipation from home, heterosex- 
ual relationships, and vocational goals.—S. R. Diana 

1813. Curry, Dal R. (U. Arizona) Case studies n 
behavior modification. Psychology in the Schools, 1970, 
Vol. 7(4), 330-335.—Implementation of the Сор 
Assisted Psychological Services consultation pror 
model is in 4 stages: problem identification, pro In 
analysis, intervention, and evaluation. 2 case sm те 
presented to illustrate the consultation process. Intl eit 
case, lack of progress in learning to read by an bor 
girl was improved in 6-mo time by the use of ine 
ventions which attempted to reduce “the atten ie 
lavished upon her by the concerned adults in ШО 
environment.” In the 2nd case, aggressive and aini by 
behavior in a 6-yr-old boy was successfully contro 
arranging his “environment so that inappropriate cert 
ior would result in the removal of a positive reinforce! 
—H. Kaczkowski. 

1814. Dore, Russell L. (U. Washington) Self cone 
and interests related to job satisfaction or (090 
agers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2338. Breve - 

1815 Fenix, Yolanda. (U: Manila, Philippines) Cag 
relates of counseling appropriateness in cholog 
college students. Philippine Journal of A E Шу the 
1969(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 23-34.—Attempted to ide) tudents. 
counselor's role as preceived by 235 college ovs as 
This role is defined in terms of the problems seting 
appropriate to discuss with a counselor at а к= most 
center. Vocational problems were cons! err 
appropriate to discuss with a counselor by Бой dentify the 
female Ss. In addition, an attempt is made to ! slat 
personal-social variables of college students m 
their perceptions of counseling appropriate at 
personal-social variables found to be xm 5 offices 
mother's education, knowledge of the guidance 
amount of Fori i ei Pm and cou 

rience. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. inves- 
A 1816. fan Byron G. (New York U.) An 
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tigation of the relationships among supervisory 
attitudes, behaviors, and outputs: An examination of 
McGregor’s theory Y. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2338. 

1817, Ford, Blake & Koziey, P. W. (Red Deer Junior 
Coll., Alberta, Canada) Differential perceptions of the 
school counselor's role. Alberta Journal of Educational 
Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 15(4), 245-253.—Hypothe- 
sized that significant differences exist among students, 
counselors, and counselors’ perceptions of students’ 
perceptions regarding types of problems considered 
appropriate for counselor-student discussions. 434 lith 
grade students and 46 high school counselors responded 
to a questionnaire on which they rated 73 items on 4 
scales (personal, social, educational, and vocational) for 
their degree of appropriateness for counsel-student 
discussion. The counselor also rated each item as he 
thought students would rate it. Analysis of variance 
results confirm the hypothesis. However, while coun- 
selors perceived all 4 types of problems to be more 
appropriate for counselor involvement than did students, 
differences on the educational and vocational scales were 
slight as compared with differences on the personal and 
social scales. The degree to which counselors were not 
aware of students’ perceptions is considered 1 of the 
most significant findings. It is concluded that results 
support the argument that the nature of the counselor's 
work is determined more by role expectations than by 
the training and competence he possesses, and that the 
counselor must recognize a responsibility to make the 
public aware of his competencies and the areas in which 

e is prepared to use them.—M. Maney. 

1818. Gredler, Gilbert. (Temple U.) The school 
ded, program at Temple: Projects undertaken 

students: The contribution of a training program 
to the public school. Psychology in the Schools, 1970, 
Vol. 7(4), 351-355.—Reviews a number of projects 
undertaken by students in school psychology to enhance 
their utility in a school setting. The examples help 
"demonstrate that students in a training program In 
school psychology can combine their talents with the 
needs of the school district to aid in implementing the 
educational objectives of our society." —H. Kaczkowski. 

1819. Haase, Richard F. (U. Massachusetts) Canon- 
ical analysis of the Vocational Preference Inventory 
H and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1802), 182- 
183.—Performed a canonical correlation analysis on the 
responses of 176 male undergraduates to Holland's 
Vocational Preference Inventory (VPI) and the SVIB. 6 
canonical roots were extracted and correlations between 
the original VPI and SVIB variables and the canonical 
Toots were obtained. The 6 dimensions were interpret 
and assigned conceptual labels suggested by the primary 
contributing VPI and SVIB variables. Common features 
underlying the 2 scales are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

1820. Houston, B. Kent. (U. Kansas) Sources, 
effects, and individual vulnerability of psychological 
problems for college students. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 157-165.— Reviews 
Tesearch on the sources and effects of psychological 
problems for college students and on identifying stu lents 
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MMPI scales appears promising for identifying students 
who are currently having difficulty or are Ike to have 
difficulty in the future with psychological adjustment. 
Anxiety measures may be related to current of future 
academic performance in some complex, as yet unclear, 
fashion. Measures of ТЕ adjustment appear to 
be better predictors of future than concurrent academic 
performance. (54 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1821. Hurst, James C. & Morrill, Weston H. (Col- 
orado State U.) Personal versus general requests for 
client feedback in evaluating counsel , 
Journal of College Student Personnel, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
12(1), 32-35.—Attempted to determine whether or not 
the content and percentage of responses would differ 
between former clients of a counseling center who 
received personal vs. general letters to a posttermination 
ошика А total of 282 former clients received the 

‘counseling Services Assessment Blank (CSAB) which 
attempts to evaluate client's perceptions of counselor 
helpfulness, satisfaction with services received, and 
resulting therapeutic growth in relation to the problems 
they perceive themselves as having. 3 criteria (i.e, 
perceived counselor helpfulness, expressed satisfaction 
with counseling, and client-perceived therapeutic 
growth) were used to assess ifferential effects that 
personal and general requests for feedback from clients 
might have on responses to the CSAB. Results indicate 
that "post-termination questionnaires sent under per- 
sonal cover letters elicit responses that are not system- 
atically different from those sent under a general cover 
letter.°—R. H. Mueller. 1. 

1822. Kraft, Arthur. (Long Beach, Unified School 
District, Calif.) Time out. Journal of School Psychology, 
1970, Vol. 8(4), 291-295.—Recommends that the school 
psychologist conduct i%-hr discussions with entire 
classes with the teacher present. Discussions should be 
partially or wholly unstructured so that students can 
speak freely. Student comments are received non- 
judgmentally but with empathy. Students and teacher 
gain an appreciation of others’ ideas and feelings. 
Excerpts from a tapescript of a session with a Ath grade 
class are included. The psychologist. could help the 
teacher conduct sessions on his own. The procedure 
seems adaptable to the secondary level.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1823. 
differentiation and 
tion on the Strong 
sertation Abstracts Internat 


2961. и 4 ^ 
1824. Lubetkin, Barry S. (Kent State U.) Televised 
analysis of communication (TACOM): It's relation to 
counseling ch A oposi study. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts international, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 
2281, ё 
1825. Perdomo, Roberto. (U. Valle, Medical School, 
Cali, Colombia) Utilización del servicio psiquiátrico 
estudiantil en la Universidad де! Valle. [Use of the 
Students’ Psychiatric Services in the University del 
Valle.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 160). 286-293.- De косы 
students attending to the Stu ents’ Psychi- 
Lee ter ae икау del Valle. The main 


th i e effects of atric Services of | 
heir problems, As eer to the academic area is finding xm a cep enn ct paw — 
T nsi |, College students’ students from t^c. y 
problems aa eo affect their psychological pa ae ie = peut with б Сд — 
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service (because it is a branch from Medicine, and it is 
located in the same building) and hence had a greater 
possibility to attend to it.—V. A. Colotla. 

1826. Pierce, Richard M. & Schauble, Paul G. 
(Michigan State U.) Follow-up study on the effects of 
individual supervision in graduate school training. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 
186-187.—Followed up 14 counselor-trainees who had 
been part of an earlier study assessing the effects of high- 
and low-functioning supervisors on their supervisees. 
Results indicate that (a) the supervisees of the high-level 
supervisors continued to function more effectively on the 
measured dimensions than the supervisees of the low- 
level supervisors; and (b) neither the supervisees of the 
high-level or low-level supervisors tended to change 
significantly on the measured dimensions.—Journal 
abstract. 

1827. Schwartz, Joseph. (Richmond Coll, City U. 
New York) Comment on “ ‘Expert’ and ‘inexpert’ 
counselors." Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 180-181.—Subjects L. D. Schmidt 
and 5. К. Strong's (see PA, Vol. 44:9304) data on student 
ratings of the expertness of counselors vs. training and 
experience of the counselors to a least-squares test. Data 
indicate that expertness as judged by 37 male students is 
not correlated in any simple way with experience but 
rather that Ss liked 1 of the counselors, disliked another, 
and thought the remaining 4 were about the same. 
—Journal abstract. 

1828. Sharp, W. Harry & Marra, Herbert А. (U. 
Wyoming) Factors related to classification of client 
problem, number of counseling sessions, and trends 
of client problems. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 117-122.—Attempted (a) to 
determine if clients seen at a university counseling and 
testing center were representative of the total student 
population; (b) to study the relationship between certain 
descriptive variables, classification of client problem 
areas, and number of counseling interviews; and (c) to 
ascertain trends in problems presented by 594 clients 
during an 8-yr period. In terms of the variables studied, 
the client sample differed significantly from the student 
population only in terms of age, with more younger Ss 
using the service. 5 modal patterns were evident when 
clients were considered by number of counseling inter- 
views and by problem-goal areas. Over an 8-yr period, 
the proportion of clients classified by problem-goal area 
shifted significantly.—Journal abstract. 

1829. Siegel, Alan E. (Boston U., School of Educa- 
tion) Relationships among uni- and multi-dimen- 
sional alienation constructs and social interac- 
tion/behavior variables: A survey of college 
freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2969. 

1830. Stahmann, Robert F. (U. Iowa) Test review. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 18(2), 
188-192.—Reviews (a) the Kuder Preference Record 
—Occupational (Form D)—developed for use with male 
high school and college students and adults, which 
provides S scores for specific occupations or 
Occupational groups; (b) the Kuder General Interest 
Survey (Form E) for use in Grades 6-12; and (c) the 
Kuder Occupational Interest Survey (Form DD) which is 
scored on occupations and college majors for men and 
women.—M. West. 

1831. Stamps, Louis W. (Ohio State U.) The effects 
of intervention techniques on fear of failure behav- 
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ior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol 
31(4-B), 2267-2268. Е 

1832. Stephenson, Norman L., (U. Minnesota) Some 
empirical relationships of an actuarial pattern anal. 
ysis of basic scales of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3011. 

1833. Thomas, Charles W. (Center for the Study of 
Racial & Social Issues, Los Angeles, Calif.) Black-white 
campus issues and the function of counseling 
centers. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. І. Lacey 
(Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society." (See 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 420-426. 

1834. Westman, Jack C. (U. Wisconsin Hosp., 
Madison) Psychiatric contributions to school health 
programs. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1968(Aug), 
Vol. 19(8), 258-260.— Discusses the need for psychiatric 
consultation to be available to schools. Many psychi- 
atrists see "the school as a potential mental health 
resource and as the principal screening device for early 
detection of emotional problems in children." Various 
ways a psychiatrist functions in a school system and the 
unique contributions he can make аге detailed.—B. A. 
Burkard. 


PERSONNEL 


1835. Barclay, James R. (U. Kentucky) Evaluating 
behavior changes in school psychologists. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 320-324.— Presents 
"in summary form some of the major findings of 
research of 2 institutes for school psychologists 
sponsored by the National Defense Education Act. The 
focus is on techniques and types of measurements used. 
It “is felt from analysis of the data and from feed-back 
from teachers, psychologists and school districts E 
these 2 experiences effected considerable change in the 
methods and procedures used in psychologist-teacher 
consultation. Not only was the social learning model 0 
school psychology practice field-tested in a rigorous 
manner, but evidence from a variety of statistical 
empirical sources suggests that these evaluation bes 
niques yield strong support for this type of inei 
training and consultation. Finally, the use of close d 
circuit television joined to intensive didactic experienc 
appears to be a potent teaching method."—^ 
Kaczkowski. U 

1836. Bluestein, Venus W. & Milofsky, Charles A. (0. 
Cincinnati) Certification patterns and require 
for school psychologists. Journal of School Psychology. 
1970, Vol. 8(4), 270-277.—Sent a questionnaire 1 8 
state superintendents of public instruction an a 
directors of education in 5 United States ооа 
Information was requested relevant to state ceri 
for school psychologists, including minimal aca НЕ 
teaching, and internship requirements. 55 questionn ete 
were returned. 44 states and territories indicated € in 
fication standards which are subsequently dise 
detail. Trends noted are: more states requiring eri 
fication for school psychologists, higher aca x 
requirements, increasing levels of certification. E for 
shift away from a mandatory teaching сеш E 
state certification as a school psychologist. —/^! 
abstract. È 

1837. Friesen, D. & Bumbarger, C. S. (U. Ae 
Edmonton, Canada) An experiment in а vid 
change. Alberta Journal of Educational Res 
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1970(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 211-216.—Administered a pre- 
tested semantic differential test to 45 school superin- 
tendents, school board members, and school board 
ersonnel to assess their attitudes toward data processing 
in education. All personnel attended a conference. The 
difference between pre- and posttest scores indicate a 
change toward favoring data processing. A follow-up of 
40 of the participants, however, revealed a reversion to 
the pretest attitude level. —N. M. Chansky. 

1838. Pielstick, N. L. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
appropriate domain of the school psychologist. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1970, Vol. s; 17- 
321.—Argues that efforts to delineate the roles and 
functions of school psychologists for the purpose of 
establishing national guide lines are useless. The "ap- 
ropriate domain" is a function of the competencies and 
interests of the psychologist, the characteristics of the 
situation in which he works, and the effects of their 
interaction. Preparation in basic areas of behavior and 
psychological methodology are advocated as essential for 
adaptability to changes and development of leadership in 
this field. Efforts should be devoted to increasing 
effectiveness in the use of psychological knowledge and 
methods in the school setting—Journal abstract. 

1839. Rowitch, Jerome. (Los Angeles County Dept. of 
Mental Health, Calif.) Group consultation with school 
personnel. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1968(Aug), Vol. 19(8), 261-266.—Describes a school 
consultation program in which the consultants, many of 
whom were from private practice, worked with 2 groups: 
specialty and integrated. Specialty group consisted of 
rincipals, counselors, speech therapists, etc. Totally 
integrated groups included authority figures, and were 
considered more effective than the partially integrated 
groups. Various phases which evolved in consultation 
with specialty groups are defined. For teachers there 
were 3 phases: case-oriented discussion, general concepts 
and teachers’ attitudes, and program and philosophy of 
the school system. In the case of administrators, Phase 1 
concerned general problems in the school organization, 
Phase 2 was case-oriented, and Phase 3 inclu 
program and philosophy. Consultation techniques were 
explored and their application is illustrated in a discus- 
sion of work with school personnel in children’s 


centers—B. A. Burkard. 

1840, Wetzel, Ralph J. (U. Arizona) Behavior 
modification techniques and the trainin of teach- 
er's aides. Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4). 
325-330.— 5 trainee groups, each composed of à teacher 
and 2 or more aides and volunteers, participated in the 
4-wk training program . . . . 7 Ss were Negro, 5 Mexican- 
American, and 2 Anglo.... The following are illus- 
trative of principles used in the instructions (0 the 
trainers": teaching observing behavior, modeling by the 
training staff, providing corrective feedback, and dis- 
cussing behavior. Discussed briefly are “data from 4 
training assessment procedures used with" the program: 
video tapes, behavioral measures of training effects, à 
behavioral task, and attitude measure.—H. Kaczkowski. 

1841. Zach, Lillian. (Yeshiva U.) Training PSY” 
chologists for the urban slum school. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1970, Vol. 70), 345-350,—Describes а 
training program for school psych 
quires each trainee to spend 1 full 
School during the 3 yr. of his study 
his internship." The 2 goals were à 
between educators and psychologis 
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were to be directly in the milieu of the disadvantaged 
child in the urban slum school .,.. As simple as our 
projected goals may have seemed, we have learned that 
implementation of programs to achieve them is a 
complicated and difficult task, poet when carried 
out in a societal frameworl that is changing so 
rapidly."—H. Kaczkowski. 


Teachers & Teacher Training 


1842. Anderson, D. S. & Western, J. S. (Australian 
National U., Canberra) State differences in author- 
itarian attitudes. Australian. Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 261-264.—An international study 
of teacher roles has reported Queensland teachers as 
being more authoritarian and less child-centered than 
teachers in other Australian states. Similar differences 
were found between Victoria and Queensland on the 
same items for university students intending to become 
teachers. Scores on an Attitude Inventory taken by the 
same teacher trainees and other students in engineering, 
law, and medicine in several states at the commencement 
of their courses suggest that the attitudes predate trainin, 
and that relative “authoritarianism” is characteristic 0 
Queensland university students generally.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

1843. Biggs, J. B. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Personality correlates of certain dimensions of 
study behaviour. ‘Australian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 22(3), 287-297.—Investi ted study 
strategies which appeared in an analysis of a previous 
study by J. B. Biggs on the general natures of the tasks 
facing science and art students. These strategies were 
embodied in a questionnaire and correlations with 
performance and personality measures were obtained. 
Correlations were found between the strategies and 
certain personality characteristics, including extreme 
response set, dogmatism, neuroticism, extroversion, and 
divergence. Results support both the earlier interpre- 


tations of particular strategies, and the hypothesis that 
rsonality 


the use of operan 
Dor Abstracts Inter- 
i t), Vol. 31(4-B), 2254. 
Ж era & Holt, Janet, (U. Keele, 
validity of the Meer 
terson measure of conservatism. British Journa of 
pee & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 101), 
81-83. — Describes the application of the Ist 14 of the G. 
D. Wilson and J. К. Patterson (see PA, Vol 43:15017) 
measure of conservatism on undergraduates, graduate 
students, teachers, college administrators, and teacher 
counselors. Scores of different 5 imd were correlated 
with other items. This included 25 teachers. who were 
also given the authors" teacher-attitude questionnaire. 
Results show that there was more discrimination be- 
tween teachers with the latter, It is concluded that social 
desirability can affect questionnaires employing the 
Wilson and Patterson technique.— P. Hertzberg. ү 
1846. Richek, Herbert G. (U. Oklahoma) Jung's 
nd psychological adjustment in prospec- 
investigation, Alberia 
h, 196% Dec), Vol. 15(4), 


England) 
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extroversion/introversion is related to psychological 
adjustment. The Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (MBTI) 
and the Bown Self-Report Inventory (SRI) were admin- 
istered to 365 female undergraduates applying for 
admission to teacher certification programs. On the basis 
of the MBTI scores, Ss were classified as extroverts 
(N = 229) or introverts (N = 136) and then further 
categorized as extreme or moderate. It was found that (a) 
extroverts scored higher on the SRI measures of 
psychological adjustment, while extreme introverts 
scored lower than moderate introverts; and (b) extroverts 
showed more positive perceptions of children than 
introverts, while the extremes did not differ from the 
moderates in either category. Limitations of the study 
are discussed. It is concluded that “even if it were 
definitely established that extroverts in youth are 
psychologically healthier than introverts, it would not 
necessarily follow that introverts make less effective 
teachers.” (16 ref.) —S. Knapp. 

1847. Wiechel, Lennart. (Pedagogico-Psychological 
Inst., Malmö, Sweden) Ett rollspel i lárarutbildningen: 
En variansanalytisk studie jämte principer för 
metodval och konstruktion av utbildningsspel. 
[Role-playing in teacher training: An analysis of vari- 
ance and an outline of means in constructing educational 
Le Pedagogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1970(Apr), 

o. 108, 78 p.—Following a brief review of literature 
pertinent to the use of educational games, a study is 
described which shows the effects of a role-playing 
situation on the teaching attitudes of Swedish student 
teachers. Analysis of variance shows that the role- 
playing experience influenced participants in the direc- 
tion of a more sympathetic yet critica! teaching attitude. 
Techniques in the use of educational games in training 
student teachers are also described, with emphasis on 
problems in content analysis, implementation, and 
evaluation of results. (3 p. ref.)—D. W. Scott. 


SCHOOL LEARNING & ACHIEVEMENT 


1848. Asch, Harvey. (New York U.) An investigation 
and attempted modification of classificatory style 
among disadvantaged preschool children. Disser- 
gim Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 

1849. Bayuk, Robert J., Proger, Barton B., & Mann, 
Lester. Organization of meaningful verbal material. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 365-369. 
—Tested Ausubel's "organizer" concept on 123 high 
school juniors and seniors from 6 English classes using a 
2700-word article on instincts and motivation. The 
results from a 2 x 2 x 2 x 3 analysis of variance design 
indicate that the mode of the organizer is differentially 
effective over 3 levels of ability. The discussion reflects 
some of the problems inherent in testing the organizer 
concept.—H. Kaczkowski. 

1850. Bloomer, Richard H. (U. Connecticut) Reading 
patterns of the rejected child. Reading Teacher, 
1969(Jan), Vol. 22(4), 320-324, 340.—Results indicate 
that the teacher is far more important than the method. 
It is further suggested that (a) a methodology which 
relies exclusively on the components of any one, specific 
instructional appease should be abandoned, and (b) it 
would be desirable to modify kindergarten programs for 
disadvantaged children where such programs are con- 
cerned mainly with fostering social and emotional 
growth. CRAFT results have shown a significant 
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relationship between teacher satsifaction with a method 
and her results with iL—P. D. Leedy. 

1851. Breton, Gabriel R. (U. Michigan) The influ. 
ence of interaction between personality and enyi- 
ronment on educational outcomes. Dissertation Ap. 
stracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2953, 

1852. Costin, Frank. (U. Illinois) Hostility and 
learning in an introductory psychology course, 
Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 370-374, 
—Tested the relationship between hostility and learning 
with 50 men and 51 women in a beginning psychology 
course, Results indicate a significant negative correlation 
between hostility and achievement. The correlations 
were higher for men than women.—H. Kaczkowski. 

1853. Gopal Rao, D. (V. M. National Inst. of 
Co-operative Management, Poona, India) A study of 
some factors related to scholastic achievement, 
Indian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 45(2), 
99-120.—Establishes the effect of factors, e.g., individual 
intelligence of the pupils and of their scholastic achieve- 
ment. 500 8th grade boys of Higher School were selected 
at random. The following independent variables were 
selected: individual intelligence, study habits, socio- 
economic status, and school attitude; the dependent 
variable was scholastic achievement expressed in grade 
marks. Intelligence was measured by using the CIE 
group intelligence test; the socioeconomic status was 
expressed numerically by using B. Kuppuswamys 
Socioeconomic Status Scale. Study habits were deter- 
mined by asking a series of prepared questions and nn. 
a rating scale. Measurement of school attitude was base 
on the Likert technique of attitude scale construction. 
Achievement was measured by using the Jamia Achieve- 
ment Test Battery and taking the cumulative score T 
social studies, general science, and mathematics. The 
techniques of multiple correlation and multiple regres- 
sion were applied, and correlation coefficients, ТЫН 
sion equation, and its coefficients were determine ne 
was found that the student’s intellectual level was is 
predominant factor which determined his scho 
achievement. 64% of the variations in achieven ta 
accounted for by variations in intelligence (7 oN 
Socioeconomic status was related to intelligence @ 
No substantial relationship existed between study Be 
or school attitude and intelligence. (20 геѓ.)—/. SU 

1854. Hogan, Thomas P. (Forham U.) So cod! 
nomic community variables as predictors oa 
nitive test performance of school children. 16: 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 316-8? 
2959. ion, Patiala, 
1855. Kakkar, S. B. (State Coll. of Education, Ра 


18 
India) Family conflicts and scholastic achiever) 
Indian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Jun), Val and 


159-164.—Explores the hypothesis that the 
scholastic ^w rdc of children is infin. 
interparental conflicts. The sample consiste h grade 
pairs of suburban parents and their 3rd-Sth | 8 
children (total N=214), about ?/ of whom pale А 
in the study. Interparental differences were о шей 
accordance with the answers supplied by а Er into 3 
questionnaire. The children were subdivide small" 
groups: “small,” “average,” and “big. The - erences 
group corresponded to the lowest parental dt еп were 
score, etc. Criteria of IQ and scores for duet) ó 
found through Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence ut ound 
A, Level 3, and scholastic achievement scores bets the 
from school records of the children. It was foun 
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10 and scholastic achievement of children were in an 
inverse relationship to the parental differences. IQ and 
scholastic achievement were not affected by the child’s 
sex. It is suggested that a study be made of child’s 
behavior as influenced by interparental conflicts.—/. 
Halev. 

1856. Lesiak, Walter J. (Ohio State U.) The rela- 
tionships of the internal-external locus of control 
dimension to scholastic achievement, reflection- 
impulsivity and residence in priority areas. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 
2285-2286. 

1857. Liem, Glenn R. (U. Rochester) The effects of 
decision-making power on performance and task- 
related attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2286. 

1858. Lin, Yi-Guang; McKeachie, Wilbert J., 
Wernander, Marilyn, & Hedegard, James. (U. Michigan) 
The relationship between student-teacher compat- 
ibility of cognitive structure and student perform- 
ance. Psychological Record, 1970(Fal), Vol. 20(4), 513- 
522.—Describes 4 studies testing P. J. Runkel’s hy- 
pothesis that compatibility of cognitive structure be- 
iween teacher and students would facilitate student 
learning and performance. Ss were 110, 201, 65, and 60 
undergraduates in each study, respectively. Results using 
Runkels collinearity method failed to support the 
hypothesis and produced a greater reduction of con- 
fidence in the method than in the hypothesis.—Journal 
abstract. 

1859. Margenau, Eric A. (New York U.) The effect 
of a Job Corps rehabilitation program on the 
occupational aspirations of a group of disad- 
vantaged youth. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2259-2260. 

1860. Marion, Tovah S. (Boston U., School of 
Education) An adaptation of the Tasks of Emotional 
Development (T.E.D.) Test for black lower class 
children, and its relationship to academic achieve- 
Ment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 2997. 7 

1861. May, John R. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) 
An exploration of family systems in relation to 
children's school performance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2997-2998. 

1862. Russo, William J. (St. John’s U., Jamaica, N.Y.) 
Relationship between dogmatism and academic 
achievement among male academic high school 
Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2966. 1 

. 1863. Schwartz, David J. (Juvenile Probation Dept., 
Hillcrest Mental Health Unit, Belmont, Calif) The 
reality of illusion and the illusion of reality. Science 
Teacher, 1969(Sep), Vol. 36(6). 29-31.—Defines the 
nature of learning as a process of interaction and change 
based on pleasure or pain stimulation. It is suggest 
that in the Western Judeo-Christian tradition, pain has 
become the primary educational stimulus, with fear an 
anger as equally stimulating derivatives. The painful 
stimulation may arise from uncertainty about the future, 
Worry in the anticipation of change, fear resulting from 
Sudden change, or boredom from lack of stimulation ог 
challenge—as in contemporary education, child 

comes conditioned through interaction by religion, 
Science, and tradition, to associate change and lear а 
With pain and control. It is concluded that teachers “wi! 

ave become true educators or change agents when the 
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children perceive us as not being bored with our own 
lives; know that we are not afraid to change, feel that we 
can give up our need to control them... They want to 
use us as models but not out of fear, not because of our 
control, but by their own choice,”—P. Zell. 

1864. Тарп, Glenn E., Lemke, Elmer A., & Meinke, 
Dean L. (Marquette U.) The relationship between 
conceptual learning and curricular ас! ievement. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1969(Win), Vol. 38(2), 
70-75.—Examined the relationship between perform- 
ance on concept attainment tasks and information 
processing tasks and performance on selected curricular 
achievement tests through factor analytic procedures. 20 
males and 20 females from the 7th-9th grades served as 
Ss. Results indicate that information processing of 
exemplar information and concept attainment of ex- 
emplar information are highly related to curricular 
factors. Other specific information processing factors, 
i.e. science and spelling, were only moderately related to 
curricular achievement. From these relationships, there is 
probably a high relationship between exemplar infor- 
mation processing and concept attainment о exemplar 
information with curricular factors generally and that 
more liberal generalizations of research results from 
tightly controlled experimental settings to conventional 
learning situations seem justified —Journal abstract. 


Prediction 
1865. Brothers, Cassandra Т. (U. Houston) The 
construction, validation, analysis, evaluation and 


comparison of scales for predicting academic 
success in college. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2953. 

1866. Keogh, Barbara K. & Smith, Carol E. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Early identification of 
educationally high potential and high risk children. 
Journal of School Psychology, 1970, Vol. 8(4) 285- 
290,—Investigated earl identification of educationally 
high potential and high risk children by following the 
same children (N = 49) from kindergarten entrance 
through Grade 5 of a regular school program. Kinder- 

rten predictive measures were the Bender Gestalt Test 
follow-up measures were 
test results, Analyses 


revealed consistently high and significant relationships 
between teachers’ ratings and e school деу" 

. Teachers were surprisingly accurate in early 
Mp. i x and high potential 
Bender Gestalt was more accurate for 
] than high risk children. 


screening. children entering У ( : 
Specification of dimensions of teachers evaluations may 
to understanding the complexities of 


iness.—Journal. abstract, 

school sendinar: rice ra a? Moan саа Р ш. 
i tration tolerance and college grade 

Floride) Pre ual & Motor Skills, 1970(Dec), 

Vol 31(3), 1003-1006.— Presented 22 male and 22 female 

undergraduates with an insoluble finger maze аз а 

rustration tolerance. Simple and multiple 


easure of fi 1 1 
correlations of frustration tolerance, School and College 


i Test (SCAT) scores, and GPA showed 
Achin Stm К о be a relevant factor in the 


tolerance t 
prediction of college GPA for males but not for females 
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and when in combination with SCAT Quantitative 
scores for both sexes.—Journal abstract. 

1868. Rose, Harriett A. (U. Kentucky) Prediction 
and prevention of freshman attrition. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2264. 

1869. Shouksmith, George. (Queen's U., Belfast, 
Ireland) Validity studies with a test of high-level 
reasoning. Irish Journal of Education, 1969(Win), Vol. 
3(2), 117-122.—Employed a measure of high-level 
reasoning, the Canterbury Reasoning Test (CRT), 
employed in 2 studies, aimed at establishing its construct 
and predictive validity. Data from a factorial study with 
50 undergraduates provide evidence for the construct 
validity of the test as a measure of 2 basic aspects of 
high-level reasoning: (a) logical reasoning, and (b) pure 
associative reasoning. A practical study carried out for 
the New Zealand Forest Sue: using 34 forester cadets, 
suggests that the CRT has some validity as a predictor of 
success in university studies.—Journal abstract. 

1870. Simpson, Robert L. (California State Coll., 
Fullerton) Reading tests versus intelligence tests as 
predictors of high school graduation. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 363-365.— Compared the 
effectiveness of individual intelligence tests (WISC and 
WAIS) to that of individual reading achievement tests 
(Wide Range Achievement Test and Gilmore Oral Test) 
in predicting success for low achievers. The sample 
consisted of the 183 graduates and 197 dropouts. Of 
these 380 Ss, 208 were in regular classes and 172 were in 
special classes for the educable mentally retarded. *The 
individual reading tests surpass individual intelligence 
lests in ability to predict successful graduation from 
regular school classes for low-achieving students. Verbal 
IQ has moderate value as a predictor of ability to 
graduate in regular classes, but Performance IQ is 
practically worthless for this purpose."—H. Kaczkowski. 

1871. Spiegel, Don & Keith-Spiegel, Patricia. (Vet- 
erans Administration Center, Los Angeles, Calif.) Mul- 
tiple predictors of course grades for college men 
and women. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 12(1), 44-48.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between intellectual, attitudinal, and personality 
variables and academic success for 76 college students 
(45 male, 31 female) by using a stepwise multiple 
regression method. The tests and scales used were the 
MA scale, the Custodial Mental Illness Ideology Scale, 
the California F Scale, the 15-item short form of the 
Over-all Agreement Scale, the Dogmatism Scale, the 
Security-Insecurity Inventory, the Internal-External 
Control Scale, the Institute of Living Scale Vocabulary 
and Abstractions subtests, the Picture Differences Test, 
and the Spiegel Personality Inventory. Results indicate 
that grade points were best predicted by a different 
combination of variables for males and females. Support 
is provided for the notion that personality and attitude 
information may be useful in combination with intel- 
lectual factors in predicting achievement in at least some 
academic settings. (22 ref.)—R. H. Mueller. 

1872. Stroup, Atlee L. & Eft, John Н. (Coll. of 
Wooster) The CPI as a predictor of college academic 
success. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 15(4), 191-194. —Administered the CPI 
to 1938 college freshmen during the Ist wk. of school. Ss’ 
GPAs at the end of the Ist semester and the Ist yr. were 
then correlated with the CPI scales. Results show that 9 
scales correlated significantly for females and 11 for 
males. Responsibility and achievement via independence 
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were most highly correlated, and in both сг 
correlation was higher for males. Socialization, 
achievement via conformity, and intellectual ef 
were also highly correlated with GPA for both 
—M. Maney. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


1873. Fisher, Robert J. & Wass, Hannelore. (E 
Michigan U.) What price excellence? College 8 
Survey, 1970(Win), Vol. 4(3), 89-92.—It hi 
common knowledge that frequently children wit 
educational achievement in the elementary gra 
become mediocre performers. Research has i 
that high achievers frequently have personali 
acteristics assigned to low achievers. 4th-8th gr 
were grouped on factors of self-esteem, value orie 
perceptions of the teachers and learning со 
mental health aspects, and peer relationships. 3 
clusters were identified: high, low, and mixed a 
In the mixed group both high and low achievers fi 
themselves unfavorably, lacked motivation, 
values on education, and unfavorably percei 
teachers, their peers, and the emotional climate 
classroom. S's self-esteem decreased with Up 
progress irrespective of academic achieveme 
Apparently, “academic excellence does not рг 
pupil's need for help in the personal-social aspe 
functioning.” It is concluded that the overempl 
achievement may be at the expense of the stuc 
self-esteem and value orientation.—4A. J. Ter 
1874. Srivastava, Akhilesh К. (Patna Coll, 
Reading ability and underachievement. Indi 
cational’ Review, 1969(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 116-1 
tempted to discover whether reading ability is rela 
underachievement. The sample was comprised 
groups of 150 boys, each representing the 4 catego 
achievers—under, over, high, and low. 3 read 
measuring speed, vocabulary and spelling, were 
istered to all Ss. It was found that reading ability, Wil 
correlated significantly with achievement, emergt 
factor related to the differential achievement рай 
these groups. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


1875. . Vocational exploration fo 
youth. Science Teacher, 1969(Dec), Vol. 3t 
31.—Outlines 3 programs designed to acquain 
youth with career opportunities in technical 
programs emphasize actual technical training 
employment during high school for Negro urb 
dents. 

1876. Allen, K. Eileen; Turner, Keith D., & 
Paulette M. (U. Washington, Child Develo ifi 
Mental Retardation Center) A behavior mo 
classroom for Head Start children with 
behaviors. Exceptional Children, 1970(Oct). Vol. = 
119-127.—Applied behavior modification be 
12-15 children with problem behaviors enro E 
demonstration Head Start class. The goals 
demonstration project were: (a) to provide d 
services, (b) to provide Head Start teachers ani 
personnel with in-service training in behavior ! 
cation techniques, and (c) to conduct applie E 
based on the behavioral analyses of Teacher % 
interactions. 2 case studies are presented of an âg 
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sively disruptive child and a child whose total behavioral 
repertoire consisted of bizarre and maladaptive behav- 
jors.—Journal abstract. 

1877. Bereiter, Carl. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Designing programs for 
classroom use. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. 
Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society," 
(See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 204-207. 

1878. Bono, James D. (Miami U.) Languages, 
humanities and the teaching of values. Modern 
Language Journal, 1970(May), Vol. 54(5), 335-347. 
—Attempts to “diagnose the failure of language and 
humanities classes in the secondary schools." The goals 
for instruction in the secondary Schools are confused 
because of the tendency for American educational 
thinking to center on the teaching of values. Values are 
practically unteachable, yet truly educational goals are 
sacrificed for the sake of an orientation toward values. 
The result is very low educational standards and a 
dilettantism in education in which students do not 
master any discipline. The high rate of attrition in the 
languages is a salient example. Good students cannot 
develop properly because of the comprehensive high 
school and its emphasis on leveling. The real goal of 
education, the development of an intellectual approach 
to life, is missed. This compares unfavorably to the 
situation in European schools. Some practical sugges- 
tions are presented for improvement, which emphasizes 
the need for establishing sequential programs.—S. R. 
Diamond. 

1879. Clark, Kenneth B. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Alternatives to urban public schools. In F. F. 
Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology 
T the problems of society." (See РА, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 

-120. 

1880. Dreyer, Albert S. & Rigler, David. (U. Con- 
necticut) Cognitive performance in Montessori and 
nursery school children. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1969(May), Vol. 62(9), 411-416.—Measured 
cognitive performance in 14 pairs of children, matched in 
social class, CA, sex, and IQ, selected from а Montessori 
and from a "traditional" nursery school. No differences 
were found between the parents in these schools on 
measures of social and parental attitudes and behavior, 
e.g, achievement orientation, traditional family ideol- 
ogy, dogmatism, anomie, parental control behavior, or 
task oriented vs. person oriented values. The nursery 
school Ss were significantly more creative on à measure 
of nonverbal creativity, were more socially oriented, and 
less task oriented than the Montessori Ss. Style of 
approach to tests was felt to be a critical outcome of the 
2 educational environments. The Montessori Ss used 
significantly more physical characteristics to describe 
commonplace objects, whereas significantly more func- 
tional terms were used by the nursery school Ss in their 
descriptions. Montessori Ss’ drawings had people present 
Significantly less often and geometric forms significantly 
more often than the nursery school Ss’ drawings. (2 
tef.)—Journal abstract. d 

1881. Fine, Marvin J. (U. Kansas, School of Edu. 
cation) Some qualifying notes on the developmen 
and implementation of behavior modification pro 
grams. Journal of School Psychology, 1970, Vol. 804), 
301-305.—Reviews 3 aspects of program planning Re 
terms of the value issues involved. These include the 
manipulation of both antecedent and consequent en 
to the behavior, the inclusion of the child in program 


1877-1887 


planning, and teacher resistance to the program. (15 
E abstract. 

. Gray, Susan W, & Klaus, Rupert A. (George 
Peabody Coll. for Teachers) The early taining 0) d 
A seventh-year report. Child Development, Phx 0), 
Vol. 41(4), 909-924.—Reports findings at the end of the 
4th grade, 3 yr. after all experimental intervention had 
ceased at a preschool intervention project for children 
from low-income homes designed to investigate whether 
progressive retardation could be offset in elementary 
school. Ыы; experiences provided for the 44 ex- 
perimental children were based upon variables asso- 
ciated with attitudes and aptitudes conducive to school 
achievement. The Stanford-Binet, the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test, and the Metropolitan Achievement 
Test were used as measures. Intensive work was done for 
3 summers; in the remaining months there were weekly 
home visits. Over the years experimental Ss remained 
significantly superior to the 44 controls on intelligence 
tests. On measures of language and achievement, trends 
still remained, but differences were no longer significant 
by the end of 4th grade. There was a slight but parallel 
decline across groups. Evidence is presented on younger 
siblings.—Journal abstract. 
= 1883. Grieger, Russell N., Mordock, John B. & 
Breyer, Norman. (Ohio State U.) General guidelines for 
conducting behavior modification programs in pub- 
lic school settings. Journal of School Psychology., 1970, 
Vol. 8(4), 259-266.— Presents tentative guidelines for 
initiating behavior modification programs. Discussion 
focuses on (a) the importance of initial introduction of 
these procedures to teachers, (b) the relation of teacher 
personality variables to sang selection, (c) factors to 
consider when evaluating children for modification, and 
(d) suggestions for on-going participation and with- 
drawal of the psychologist as an active agent in such 
programs. (45 rel .)—Јоитаі abstract. 

1884, Heaps, Richard А. (U. Utah) Selt- and 
physical fitness attitudes following à contrived 
fitness test. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2255. 

1885. Karnes, Merle B., Teska, James A., Hodgins, 
Audrey 5., & Badger, Earladeen D. (U. Illinois) du- 
cational intervention at home by mothers ot dis- 
advantaged infants. Child Development, 1970(Оес), Vol. 
41(4), 925-935.—Describes a program of early educa- 
tional intervention implemented by 20 mothers over а 
15-mo period to prevent the developmental deficiencies 
characteristic of disadvantaged children b the age of 3 

i i tanford-Binet 
Intelligence. Scale and the Illinois Test of 


guistic Abi rco 
mpleted the pro с 
ا‎ 15 children of similar family back- 


grounds who received no intervention. Also, the scores of 


6 experimental children are compared with those 
obtained by their siblings prior to the mothers’ enroll- 
ment in the training program. The performances of 
experimental children were ирк Уу, superior to 
f both control groups.— ournal abstract. 

urit Kessen, William. (Yale U.) Early ае and 
compensato education: Contributions of basic 
research. Ink. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. 1. Lacey 
(Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society. (See 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 200-203. : 

1887. Lamb, H. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of public speaking of self-report, physio- 
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logical, and behavioral measures of anxiety. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 
2284. 

1888. Lipton, Edward D. (Madison Coll.) A percep- 
tual-motor development program's effect on visual 
perception and reading readiness of first-grade 
children. Research Quarterly, 1970(Oct), Vol. 41(3), 
402-405.—Reports on a program in perceptual-motor 
development and determines changes in, and assesses 
relationships between, changes in perceptual-motor 
development on visual perception and reading readiness 
of 92 Ist grade children. 4 classes were equated on the 
variables age, height, sex, and weight. 2 of the classes 
(experimental) were exposed to the perceptual-motor 
program for 12 wk. and the other 2 classes (control) took 
part in the conventional pose education program. All 
students participated in their regular classroom activities. 
All Ss were evaluated in perceptual-motor development, 
visual perception, and reading readiness prior to and 
immediately following the program. F ratios for the 3 
variables tested were all significant beyond the .01 level 
in support of the perceptual-motor program.—Journal 
abstract. 

1889. Losen, Stuart. (Public Schools, New Canaan, 
Conn.) The Special Services Aide in the schools: A 
new approach to an old problem. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1970, Vol, 7(4), 392-396.— Describes the use of 8 
volunteer mothers from the community who functioned 
as Special Service Aides in the New Canaan, Con- 
necticut, school system. The primary functions and 
limitations as listed by the aides were observing, tutoring, 
counseling, testing, and community liaison. Active 
supervision by teachers and a Special Service staff is 
considered the key to the success of the program.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

1890. Lyman, Bernard. (Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada) Performance of introduc- 
tory psychology students in an Historical Founda- 
lions course in an Historical Foundations and a 
standard introductory final examination. Journal of 
the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
6(4), 354-357.—The performances of 592 students, 
mostly Ist-semester freshmen, taking a problem-oriented 
Historical Foundations introductory psychology course 
were compared on a specially designed final examination 
and a final examination designed for a "standard" 
introductory course. The ensuing data suggest that 
students taking such a Historical Foundations course do 
às well in examinations designed for "standard" intro- 
ductory courses as in an examination specially designed 
for this course. It is further concluded that "the 
Historical Foundations introductory course is at least as 
broad as the customary introductory | psychology 
course."—C, M. Franks. 

1891. McFadden, Hugh B. & Pasewark, Richard A. 
(U. Wyoming) High school psychology in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Journal of School Psychology, 1970, 
Vol. 8(4), 306-310.—Over 40% of the high schools in a 
5-state Rocky Mountain region reported offering courses 
in psychology. A significant portion of students entering 
college classes have had such courses. With but 15% of 
teachers claiming a major in Psychology and the rest 
scattered through 20-some other subjects, adequacy of 
teacher preparation is questioned. Areas for effort are 
suggested to enhance teacher preparation and to develop 
high school courses which might be appropriate to 
advanced placement or enriched introductory study at 
the college level. These developments should have added 
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abstract. 

1892. Messick, Samuel. (Educational Testing Service 
Princeton, N.J.) Evaluation of educational programs 
as research on the educational process. In F, Е 
Korten, 5. W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology 
and the problems of society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue }) 
215-220. 

1893. Miller, James О. (U. Illinois) Disadvantaged 
families: Despair to hope. In F. F. Korten, S. W, Cook, 
& J. 1. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of 
society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 179-197. 

1894. Morgan, John M. (U. Arizona) Self-modeling 
versus other-modeling versus practice in the reduc- 
tion of public speaking anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-В), 2289. 

1895. Morrisett, Lloyd N. Early learning and 
compensatory education. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, 
& J. 1. Lacey (Eds.), "Psychology and the problems of 
society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 198-199. 


benefits for psychology's recruitment efforts an 
spread of public knowledge about Psychology. Jail 


1896. Pettigrew, Thomas F. (Harvard U.) The 
metropolitan educational park. In F. F. Korten, S. W. 
Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds), “Psychology and the 


problems of society." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 133-139. 
1897. Pyecha, John. (Research Triangle Inst, Re- 
search Triangle Park, N.C.) Comparative effects of 
judo and selected physical education activities on 
male university freshman personality traits. Research 
Quarterly, 1970(Oct), Vol. 41(3), 425-431. Compared 
the effects of physical education courses in Judo I and Il, 
handball, badminton, basketball, and volleyball ps 
certain personality traits of male college freshmen. i 
used were randomly selected and assigned to ҮШ 
experimental (Judo I and II, N = 73), Саве ; 
(handball and volleyball, N = 34), and Come 
(badminton and basketball, N = 42) groups. Personally 
trait measures on all Ss were obtained through тери 
administrations of 16 PF, 1962 Edition of Form А; e 
pretreatment, 8- and 16-wk measures. Чал 
treatment measures as covariates, analysis of V 
techniques indicates that the judo experimenta Ba 
became more warmhearted, easygoing, and par 
than did either of the control groups.—Journal avs à 
1898. Schlungs, M. (U. Liège, Inst. of Psycho Н 
Science of Education, Belgium) L'intiuence етеп! 
temps pédagogique et sportif sur le déve Юр ОГО? 
de l'enfant. (весе of pedagogic an slog 
half-times on child development.] Bulletin de Ko 88- 
Scolaire ег d'Orientation, 1970(Jun), Vol. s “| A 
90.—Suggests an almost even division of sc 8 ah 
between intellectual activities (in the лот ceo 
physical education (in the afternoon) and its in hildren is 
the intellectual and physical development of ¢ rance. 
discussed, based on the previous experiences mi /wk t0 
The new experimental schedule assigned 19'/ ] culture, 
intellectual class work and 7'/ hr/wk to physica ectively. 
in comparison with the 26'/ and 3'/, hr/wk, RS are 
which are standard in French schools. dd were 
definitely positive. Much higher passing e schedule: 
earned by the children studying under the NOW Ө quous, 
and the children were more relaxed, balanced, conclude 
and concentrated at home and school. It levels and В 
that this method is applicable to all school le hosomê' 
recommended for a long and healthy De vally—P. 
evolution, both physiologically and intellec 
von Toal. _ & Thorndike, 
1899. Sontag, Marvin; Sella, Adina P., 
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Robert L. (Teachers Coll., Columbia U.) The effect of 
Head Start training on the cognitive growth of 
disadvantaged children. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1969(May), Vol. 62(9), 387-389.—Measured the 
effects of Head Start on the cognitive development of 
preschool children by comparing 43 pairs of Head Start 
children with children of similar ages who were regis- 
tered for Head Start but had not begun the program. The 
assumption made in the selection of the latter group for 
comparison purposes, was that the family background 
and other variables that make for a particular child being 
enrolled in this voluntary program would be controlled. 
Ss were given the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Test and 
the Caldwell-Soule Preschool Inventory (CSPI). No 
significant differences (р > .05) in IQ were found. 
Significant differences (approximately '⁄ of a standard 
deviation) were found on the CSPI.—Journal abstract. 

1900, Spano, Bartolo J. (U. Florida) Casual think- 
ing, adjustment and social perception as a function 
of behavioral science concepts in elementary 
school children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3009-3010. 

1901. Stephenson, Richard W. (Public Schools, New 
Canaan, Conn.) Community involvement in the Spe- 
cial Services Aide program: A key to more effective 
service. Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 7(4), 
386-392.—Reviews the development of a Special Service 
Aide program in the New Canaan, Connecticut, school 


fornia, Los Angeles) Competence versus performance 
in young children’s use of adjectival comparatives. 
Child Development, 
—Attempted to determine whether disadvantaged pre- 
schoolers can be taught to produce comparatives. 
50-60 mo. old children (previously given the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test) were given 
lessons using rule-given vs. echoic instructional treat- 
ments. Each of 10 paired pictures presented an adjective 
and its comparative (e.g. fat pig, fatter pig). The criteria 
included a selection and a labeling task. The mean score 
on the selection pretest was over 85%; on the labeling the 
score was less than 10%. After training, both treatments 
made significant gains (.01 level), scoring 85% or better 
on the labeling posttest. This gain was retained over a 
6-mo period.—Journal abstract. 
1903. Willmon, Betty. (Florida State U.) Parent 
participation as a factor in the effectiveness of Head 
Start programs. Journal of Educational Research, 
1969(May), Vol. 62(9), 406-410.—Investigated the effects 
of parental participation in a Head Start program on the 
academic achievement of students as measured by the 
Metropolitan Reading Readiness Test. Ss were 
Negro children and 56 white children of similar mental 
ability and socioeconomic background living in Florida. 
Ss were divided into 3 groups according to parental 
participation and involvement in the program. The mean 
reading readiness score of the active parental partic- 
ipation group was higher than that of the no parental 
participation group (p 2:05): The mean reading 
readiness score of the highly active group was higher 
than that of the no parental participation „group 
(P > .01). Findings indicate that for this population the 
influence of highly active parental involvement 1n Head 
Start appeared to serve as an intervening variable which 
influenced academic motivation. (16 ref.)—Journa 


abstract. z 
1904. Young, Jay A. (Carleton Coll., Ottawa, Ontario, 


1900-1908 


Canada) Behavioral definitions of “understand” 
“think.” Science Teacher, 1969(Nov), Vol. 36(8), 4 
60.—Outlines behavioral educational objectives for 
secondary school and undergraduate education, i.e., that 
each student: (a) demonstrate understanding of his 
major field and related fields; (b) seek to teach himself 
and achieve understanding of voluntarily chosen topics; 
and (c) display an ability to see relationships, draw 
inferences, and generate hypotheses as parts of the larger 
process of thinking.—P. Zell. 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 


1905. Boiarsky, Carolyn. (Southwest Regional Lab., 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Updating education in 
Appalachia. Audiovisual Instruction, 1968(Dec), Vol. 
13(10), 1096-1098.— Describes a network of educational 
cooperatives, employin the communications media, 
which are being designed by the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory to solve the problems of inadequate facilities, 
perum and curricula facing Appalachian schools. 

e use of TV and radio telelecture would link the local 
schools to a central facility from which relevant and 
comprehensive programs would emanate, and mobile 
facilities would carry special equipment and personne] to 
the schools.—P. McMillan. 

1906. Dwyer, Francis M. (Pennsylvania State U., Div. 
of Instructional. Services) Effect of knowledge of 
objectives on visualized instruction. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 191 Mac Vol. 77(2), 219-221.—Investigated 
the relative effectiveness of 8 types of visual illustrations 
used to complement programed instruction when Ss, 
prior to receiving the instruction, were told specifically 
the types of information they were expected to obtain 
from the instruction. 295 undergraduates were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 9 treatment groups. Each S received the 
Otis Quick Scoring Mental Ability Test (Form FM), 
participated in his respective instructional presentation, 
ived 4 individual criterial measures. Results 
indicate (a) all types of visuals are not equally effective in 


tives, and (b) the use of specific instructions to 


levant learning cues in the more realistic 
о! an effective instructional technique for 
i ent,—Author abstract. 

‘orness, Steven R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Behavioristic approach to classroom тапа ement 
and motivation. Psychology in the Schools, 1970, Vol. 
70), 356-363,—Reviews behavior modification strategies 
that have direct application in 
classroom reinforcements, h 
quency behaviors used to reinforce low frequency 
behaviors, teacher as researcher, and desensitization, (22 

. Kaczkowski. 

ros. anil Marie. (U. Oregon) Precision tech- 
niques in the management of teacher and child 
behaviors. Exceptional Children, 1970(0ct), Vol. 37(2), 
129-135.— Presents а practical method of evaluating 
teaching skills through precision teaching techniques. 
Specific topics include (a) measuring teacher contacts 
with various pupils, (b) measuring the effects of teacher 
behavior on pupil performance, and (c) establishing 
proficiency levels in writing and arithmetic. Examples of 
the techniques and procedures are described in the 
teaching О! 25 children referred to an experimental 
school for behavior problems and academic under- 


achievement.—Journal abstract. 
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1909. Grotelueschen, Arden. (U. Illinois, Center for 
Instructional Research & Curriculum Evaluation) Struc- 
ture and sequence in teaching number bases to 
adults. Adult Educational, 1970(Sum), Vol. 20(4), 195- 
205.—Studied the effects of differentially structured 
introductory materials on conceptually related learning 
tasks which were differentially sequenced. 96 23-53 yr. 
old Ss unfamiliar with number bases were randomly 
assigned to 4 introductory material (history of meas- 
urement, Base 10, Base 7, or principles of number bases) 
and 3 learning task (random, partial, or complete) 
conditions within 4 intelligence and 2 sex categories. Ss 
were individually presented the Base 4 task in paired 
associate form after they had received the programed 
introductory material. The effect of the introductory 
material appeared to be greater for Ss with superior 
intelligence. The completely sequenced learning task 
resulted in a more rapid acquisition of the learning task. 
Reliable differences among the intelligence categories 
and between sexes were also observed. Findings suggest 
that the complexity of the learning topic is a variable to 
consider in ascertaining the extent to which introductory 
materials facilitate learning.—Journal summary. 

1910. Hansen, Duncan N. & O'Neil, Harold F. 
(Florida State U.) Empirical investigations versus 
anecdotal observations concerning anxiety in com- 
puter-assisted instruction. Journal of School Psychol- 
ogy, 1970, Vol. 8(4), 315-316.—Offers empirical data 
gathered from systolic blood pressure and A-State scale 
Scores of the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory as counter 
evidence to the negative criticisms of computer-assisted 
instruction systems as anxiety producing situations. 
—Journal abstract. 

1911. H; Larry A. (Indiana U.) Interest and the 
initial acquisition of words. Reading Teacher, 

1969(Jan), Vol. 22(4), 312-314, 362.— Learning research 
supports the effects which have been made in developing 
reading materials of high interest. If individual words 
selected on the basis of their appeal were found to be 
acquired and retained more readily than other words, a 
strong case for their inclusion in reading materials could 
be made. The study found, however, that interest loading 
of words is unrelated to acquisition among low socio- 
economic children. Kindergarten children from low 
economic status facilities do not retain for even a short 
time words which they have acquired. Interest loading 
was not demonstrated to be important in the acquisition 
and retention of words by low socioeconomic kinder- 
garten children.—P. D. Leedy. 

1912. Hauserman, Norma N. (U. Maryland) The 
effects of fading and Shaping techniques and 
concrete reinforcement in acquisition of early read- 
ing behaviors in primary grade high-risk reading 
failures. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3024. 

1913. Havighurst, Robert J. (U. Chicago) Minority 
subcultures and the law of effect. In F. F. Korten, S. 
W. Cook, & J. I. Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the 
problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 275-288. 

1914. Hunkins, Francis P. (U. Washington) Effects of 
analysis and evaluation questions on various levels 
of achievement. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1969(Win), Vol. 38(2), 45-58.—Investigated whether a 
dominant use of analysis and evaluation questions in 
social studies text-type materials would improve various 
levels of 6th grader’s social studies achievement. 260 6th 
grade pupils in 11 classes were randomly assigned by 
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class to either experimental Condition A or B, During a 
4-wk experimental period, pupils in each condition used 
specially prepared materials. Condition A’s materials 
contained a dominant emphasis of analysis and evalu. 
ation questions (47.53%), while Condition B’s materials | 
utilized primarily knowledge questions (87.38%). At the 
experiment’s termination, an achievement test was 
administered that provided 6 subscores, 1 for each level 
of B. S. Bloom's taxonomy of educational Objectives, 
Analysis of covariance was the principal method of 
analysis. Students in Condition A achieved significantly 
better in the area of evaluation than did students in 
Condition B. Reading significantly affected all subscores 
with better readers performing at higher levels than 
poorer readers. The use of analysis and evaluation 
questions produced significantly greater scores in the 
area of evaluation than did the use of knowledge 
questions. Better readers in both conditions achieved 
significantly higher than did poorer readers in all 6 areas 
of the achievement test.—Journal abstract, 

1915. Jones, Rodney M. & Hick, Thomas L. (State U. 
New York, Child Study Center, New Paltz) Two | 
sequence factors in programmed instruction. Journal 
of Experimental Education, 1969(Win), Vol. 38(2), 66- 
69.—Tested pupil performances due to variation of step 
size (texture) and block size in programed instruction in 
a 2-factor (3 x 3) experimental design. А 60-item 
addition drill was prepared in 3 different sequences of 
item difficulty ad each sequence was presented n 
computer in 3 different block sizes (15, 30, ШШ | 
items/block). 36 bright 8th graders were rando y 
assigned to the resulting 9 sequences. Analysis 1 
variance of posttest performance data based on re 
latency showed no significant differences due to кел [ 
block size, or interaction. Control of performance i 
for initial differences in ability did no! si y 
improve experimental precision.—Journal abstract. 

"1916. тене Gerald S. (Harvard U., Lab. of E 
Development) Designing a program for uer ke 
television. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. L “See 
(Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society. 

PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 208-214. à tutoring 

1917. Mollod, Ruth W. (Columbia U.) Pupil- een | 
as part of reading instruction in the len (Oc) 
grades. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 ! 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2260-2261. ез p 

1918. Paige, Joseph C. (Federal City Coll., T 
ington, D.C.) Problems in teaching scien 60). 
urban child. Science Teacher, 1969(Oct), Mov the 
27-32.—Hypothesized that (a) the domination © a 
decision hierarchy, (b) teacher education POF eed an 
(c) profit orientation of the textbook publis! Mo tasti 
resulting inferior textbook content used as the ied in 
of instruction are the major obstacles encour 
teaching science to urban children. It is АБЫ, resent 
the weaknesses of the educational establishment Рай. 
a greater problem than the child’s cultur roposeds 
vantagement. An instructional strategy 15 Pi iratum 
composed of 7 strata based on process. без] an 
I—symbol and meanings—consists of thee These 
qualitative symbols in 4 educational situatio! "lineates 
symbols are perceived in Stratum П, whic! tam Mi 
cultural determinants of perception. s Th 
classifies the modalities of the inference pro ajal 
memory function, Stratum IV, based on neuro ined 
biochemical, and electrochemical factors. үе style 01 
with the former 3 strata to determine cognit! 
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Stratum V. In reaction to the various cognitive styles, 
Stratum VI outlines teaching, administrative, and coun- 
seling styles to be adapted to the individual student's 
needs, Stratum VII consists of systems analysis and 
decision making to provide feedback on the effectiveness 
of the educational system.—P. Zell. 

1919. Suppes, Patrick & Morningstar, Mona. 
(Stanford U., inst. for Mathematical Studies in the Social 
Sciences) Technological innovations: Computer- 
assisted instruction and compensatory education. 
In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. 1. Lacey (Eds.), 
“Psychology and the problems of society.” (See PA, Vol. 
46:Issue 1) 221-236. 

1920. Taylor, Norman P. (Jackson Public Schools, 
Mich.) Science aman the bricks and mortar: 
Reaching the inner-city child. Science Teacher, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 36(9), 27-28.—Proposes that approaches 
to the teaching of science to inner-city children should be 
dependent upon the degree of cultural disadvantagement 
and ego damage suffered by the child. To prevent further 
frustration, the teacher should create a climate of 
activity-orienting learning, with emphasis on rewarding 
success. and ignoring failure. Principles of operant 
conditioning and assistance of trained teachers' aides are 
suggested to stimulate and maintain maximum attention 
and interest.—P. Zell. 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


1921. Borgen, Frederick Н. (U. Minnesota) Tax- 
onomic analysis of occupational environments: A 
comparison of two grouping methods. Dissertation 
pres International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 2951- 

1922. Hall, Douglas T. (Yale U.) A theoretical 
model of career subidentity development in organ- 
izational settings. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 50-76.—Presents à 
framework of psychological and sociological research on 
Careers, and a model for describing à phenomenon 
largely unexplored in the psychological career literature 
—identity changes during the course of a person's 
Occupational career experiences. In this model the 
individual's total identity is viewed as à number of 
Subidentities, with each subidentity representing the 
person's image of himself in a particular social role. The 
model examines the development of the career 
Subidentity, the person's conception of himself in his 
career role. Growth in the career subidentity and career 
commitment is seen as a series of cycles of challenging 
goal setting, independent effort, success, subidentity 
Browth, and increased career self-esteem and com- 
mitment, leading to further goal setting. (71 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 5 

1923. Karnes, Edward W., Thomas, J. Kirby, & 
Loudis, Leonard A. (Martin Marietta Corp: Denver, 
Colo.) Recreational preferences in potential space 
Crew populations. Human Factors, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
13(1), 51-58.—Surveyed leisure-time preferences 1n 
Populations which are potential sources for future space 
Crews. A questionnaire designed to provide rating scale 
measures of preferences for various spacecraft 
recreational equipment items, leisure-time activity cat- 
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1919-1926 


egories, content within activity categories, and various 
kinds of snack items, was administered to 44 test pilots, 
37 military pilots, and 53 aerospace engineers and 
scientists. Statistical analyses of the obtained data 
indicate that preferences for types of spacecraft leisure- 
time equipment were similar in the 3 populations. 
However, certain significant differences were obtained 
among the populations in terms of the amount of time 
spent in earthbound leisure-time activities. Implications 
for space mission off-duty concepts are iscussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

1924. Singh, Narayan Р. (Bhagalpur U., India) Risk 
taking, achievement imagery, and personnel func- 
tions in entrepreneurship: A psychological analysis. 
Indian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 45(2), 
121-139.— Discusses the psychology of the entrepreneur. 
3 aspects are considered: awareness of the risks to be 
taken, the motivation factor, and the personnel function 
in entrepreneurship. The entrepreneur resembles the 
gambler, but the entrepreneur does not invest more than 
he can afford, learns from defeats, and is able to stop 
when the proper time comes. The approach to investing 
varies individually: (a) the “non-gamblin| " type stops 
after having made a sufficient fortune; (b) the "small 
speculator" takes small risks, and usually sustains 
cumulative losses; and (c) the "big speculator" takes 
great risks with provisions, e. avoidance of instabilities 
and of social disgrace. An entrepreneur 15 driven by a 
desire to achieve success and not to fail in business. He is 
motivated with a “3 stages motivational intensity: wish 
fulfillment, push toward reality, and defense." Personnel 
functioning in entre reneurship should be of a "thrust- 
ing" and not of a "sl leeping" type. It is suggested that (a) 
provisions should be made for an effective management, 
for a broad assessment of the firm and its future; and (b) 
regular control of the firm should be exercised and 
attention paid to research and development.—/. Halev. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


1925. Johansson, Charles B. & Campbell, David P. 
(Macalester Coll.) рынку of the Strong Vocational 
Interest Blank for men. rournal of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 55(1), 34-37.—Inspection of test-retest 
reliability studies for \ А 
were important when considering the stability of this 


instrument: Ss’ initial test ages and length of test-retest 
te these 2 factors, median 


intervals. To further investigat 

test-retest correlation coefficients were computed for 
over 1400 college educated males who had been tested 
with the SVIB at various ages and retested at varying 
intervals. Greater stability resulted the older the 5 at 
initial testing and the shorter the time lapse to retesting. 


—Journal abstract. 


1926, Johnson, Richard w. (U. Wisconsin, Counseling 


of old and revised forms of the 


W) to a vo 
ШЫР 15-66 Bi АИ The scores on the 29 occupational 


mon ore 
pect (Median г= 83) for most of the scales, The level 
of scoring on some of the scales changed markedly, 
however, largely dependent upon the year of sampling of 


the original occupationa 
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latter, correlations between individual profiles for the 2 
forms were only moderately high (Median r=.71). 
Conclusions based upon profile analyses of the old form 
should not be generalized to the new form. A short form 
of the Basic Interest Scales, scorable on the old SVIB-W, 
may serve as a bridge between the old and new SVIB-W 
for use in longitudinal research projects.—Journal 
abstract. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


1927. Bayroff, Abram G. & Fuchs, Edmund F. The 
Armed Services Vocational Aptitude Battery. U. S. 
Army BESRL Technical Research Report, 1970(Feb), No. 
1161, 40 p.—Research was undertaken to develop a 
common aptitude battery for use by all the armed 
services as well as to provide an overall measure for the 
Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT). The Army 
and the Behavioral Science Research Laboratory, as lead 
service, participated with the Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps in a study to determine comparability of 
the classification tests used by the several services and, 
from those tests found to be interchangeable, to develop 
Shortened forms to constitute an alternate interservice 
battery. The new battery derived (Armed Services 
Vocational Aptitude Battery—ASVAB) was standard- 
ized on a 3000-man sample of Selective Service regis- 
trants, again stratified on AFQT. 7 sets of tests were 
identified as interchangeable: Word Knowledge, Arith- 
metic Reasoning, Space Perception, Mechanical Com- 
prehension, Shop Information, Automotive Information, 
and Electronics Information. The Army Coding Speed 
Test was selected as a measure of clerical aptitude on the 
basis of separate validity studies. An 8th test, Tool 
Knowledge, was added to provide AFQT scores. The 
ASVAB tests, currently in use to test potential recruits in 
their senior year of high school, may also be used as 
service classification batteries, supplemented as needed 
by tests unique to a given service.—A, J. Drucker. 
1928. Carlson, Robert E. (Life Insurance Agency 
Management Assn., Hartford, Conn.) Effect of inter- 
view information in altering valid impressions. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 55(1), 
66-72.—Presents the results of a study extending some of 
the variables of impression formation to a simulated 
employment interview setting. Life insurance agency 
managers evaluated 8 hypothetical job applicants 9 
different times based on 9 different sets of information 
varying in favorability. 3 treatment conditions appear to 
have affected interviewers’ evaluations: (a) valid test 
results (14%), (b) favorability of subjective personal 
history (12%), and (c) a combination of different types 
and amounts of information (1 1%). A primacy effect was 
found for unfavorable but not favorable information; 
unfavorable information had a recency effect when 
presented with favorable. Thus, the effect of subjective 
interview information in altering valid impressions is 
dependent on the amount, kind, and order in which it is 
presented. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1929. Hampton, Robert E. Testing and equality of 
career opportunity. In F. F. Korten, S. W. Cook, & J. I. 
Lacey (Eds.), “Psychology and the problems of society." 
(See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 1) 289-294. 

1930. Larson, Emilie E. & Kristiansen, Donald M. 
Prediction of disciplinary offense early in Army 
service. U. S. Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 
1969(Apr), No. 210, 16 p.—Attempted to determine the 
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effectiveness of a written instrument to identify persons 
likely to become offenders early in Army service. Focus 
was on the disciplinary record during initial training, 
approximately the Ist 16 wk. of military service, Of 
special interest was the possibility of predicting disc. 
plinary offenses among the low mental ability men 
admitted to the Army under the new lower standards, 
measures derived from the Personal Opinion Study and 
an Overall Acceptability measure representing the best 
written predictor of Army disciplinary record resultant 
from previous research were obtained for a large sample 
of men tested at Reception Stations. The findings, 
together with similar conclusions on earlier disciplinary 
prediction research, should discourage efforts to predict 
disciplinary offenses on the basis of individua char- 
acteristics on entry to military service. The most effective 
predictor, the Overall Acceptability measure, would 
Screen out an undue number of nonoffenders in order to 
identify a small number of potential early offenders.—4. 
J. Drucker. 1 
1931. Miller, James. (George Washington U) 

Selecting computer programmers: A multivariate 
approach to the determination of predictors using 
an improved criterion for on-the-job success of male 
and female computer programmers. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2341- 
2342. 

uo Pesci, Michael L. (U. Minnesota) Psycholog- 
ical differences between research, development and 
product engineers and their implications for р 
ment decisions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3048. 


TRAINING 

1933. Baldwin, Thomas S. & Bailey, Larry AA 
Illinois) Readability of technical training шт. mil 
presented on microfiche versus offset copy. 3 X 
of Applied Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 55(1), nts: 
—Attempted to develop psychometric instrumer ai 
known reliability and content validity for me d 
individual's ability to process each of several pe i 
information through the visual modality, and ne devel- 
an experimental study in which the instr eM 
oped were used as the dependent variable. 1 тей 
tests were constructed using each of 4 types of ‘a were 
training materials. 3 forms of each test ЖШ an 
reproduced: offset copy, positive image micro! a sin 
negative image microfiche. Men in the Air FR id 
as Ss. A control group received the offset copy К 10 
positive and negative image forms were adm respet- 
the 2 experimental groups (N=45, 43, and tatistically 
tively). An analysis of variance revealed tod © 
significant differences in favor of offset copy fo 
12 subtests —Journal abstract. (Ohio 0, 

1934. Hellebrandt, Е. T. & Stinson, John E. e on 
Div. of Research) The effects of T-group tra 
business game results. Journal of nell 
1971(Mar), Vol. 77(2), 271-272.—Studied t ү 
laboratory training in intact groups and ohesiveness 
groups on the operating effectiveness and ed game. 
of 5 man companies participating in a busine articipated 
were 75 seniors and graduate students whee course. 
in the business game as a part of a regu ent 
companies (25 Ss) participated in laboratory nd5 served 
intact work groups, 5 as fragmented groups, an 
as controls. Business game performance 1 
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intact trained groups were significantly more cohesive 
and significantly less effective in operations than 
fragmented trained groups.—Author abstract. 

1935. Yeager, Joseph C. (U. Pittsburgh) The effec- 
tiveness of a training program in human relations. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2344. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


1936. Eschenbrenner, A. John. (McDonnell Douglas 
Corp., St. Louis, Mo.) Effects of intermittent noise on 
the performance of a complex psychomotor task. 
Human Factors, 1971(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 59-63.—Inves- 
tigated manual image-motion compensation, a complex 
psychomotor task involved in certain photographic 
activities from orbit, as a function of the temporal 

attern (aperiodic, periodic, or continuous) and intensity 
level (50, 70, or 90 db.) of white noise. Ss were 24 male 
aircraft engineers and engineering students. Performance 
was measured in terms of the total amount of time image 
motion was held at or below a 40-microadians/sec 
criterion for specific blocks of trials. Results show that 
white noise had a detrimental effect on image motion 
compensation performance, and that the magnitude of 
the decrement varied as a function of both the temporal 
pattern and intensity level of this noise.—Journal 
abstract. 

1937. Fogli, Lawrence; Hulin, Charles L., & Blood, 
Milton R. (U. California, Berkeley) Development of 
first-level behavioral job criteria. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 55(1), 3-8.—Carried out a 
procedure for the development of behaviorally anchored 
rating scales in order to establish reliable job criteria for 
grocery clerks. Examples of checker behavior were 
Obtained by interviewing staff personnel of a large 
Western grocery chain. Dimensions of the job were 
defined, and the grocery staff allocated each behavioral 
example to the dimension in which it belonged. Items 
with high agreement of dimension allocation were 
retained and then rated on a scale of desirability. Final 
scale reliabilities of items ranged above .97. These 
procedures provide information with implications for 
policy development and worker training throughout the 
organization.—Journal abstract. 

1938. Mecham, Robert C. (Purdue U.) The synthetic 
prediction of personnel test requirements and 
evaluation points using the Position Analysis Ques- 
tionnaire. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 31(4-B), 2341. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


1939. Armstrong, Thomas B. (IBM Corp. Systems 
Manufacturing Div) Kingston, N.Y.) Job content and 
context factors related to satisfaction for different 
occupational levels. Journal of Ap lied Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 55(1),.57-65.—Teste the theory pro- 
posed by F. Hertzberg, B. Mausner, and B. Snyderman 
(see PA, Vol. 34:4849) using J. G. Darley and | 
Hagenah’s rationale relative to occupationa фе 
Ratings of satisfaction and importance for the jo 
content and context factors and overall job satisfaction 
Were obtained from 200 engineers and 153 assemblers. 
The proposed job factor dichotomy was not supported. 
However, satisfaction with the content factors made the 
greatest contribution to overall job satisfaction, regard- 
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less of occupational level. Conversely, ratings of job 
factor importance were a function of occupational level; 
content aspects were most important for engineers, and 
context for assemblers. Several demographic variables 
failed to influence the findings, It is concluded that both 
theories represent oversimplifications, (29 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

1940. Bernstein, Donald S. (Illinois Inst, of Tech- 
nology) Mediational influences of personality on the 
effect of social interaction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 3042. 

1941. Chalmers, Elden M. (U. Tennessee) The 
relationship between personality characteristics 
and performance in the Seventh-Day Adventist 
ministry. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3043. 

1942. De Mik, Gary Н. (U. Utah) Job performance 
prediction of the disadvantaged worker. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3043. 

1943. Grigaliunas, Benedict S. & Herzberg, Frederick. 
(Case Western Reserve U.) Relevancy in the test of 
motivator-hygiene . Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, 1971(Feb), Vol. 55(1), 73-79,—Compared sequence 
of events and item rating and ranking as methodologies 
in replication of motivator-hygiene (М-Н) theory рге- 
dictions of job attitudes. A measure of relevance was 
obtained in order to determine its effect in producing the 
empirical inconsistencies. Results show that ratings and 
rankings of items measuring job attitudes are heavily 
contaminated by irrelevancy. In addition to irrelevancy, 
the failure of rating and ranking of items to replicate 
M-H theory predictions seems to Бе further due to the 
biases produced by social desirability, value systems, and 
misinterpretations or reinterpretation of items by the 
respondents. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

1944. Gunter, Thomas H. (Georgin State U.) An 
analysis of the backgrounds of tex ile salesmen by 
means of a biographical inventory: A study to 
determine if paa data can V rti a open 
relative degrees of success. issertation Abstracts 
Terpstra 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2339-2340. 

1945. Kuipers, Н. & van der Vlist, R. (Inst. of 
Preventive Medicine TNO, Groningen, Netherlands) 
Sociaal-psychologische facetten. [Social-psychologi- 
cal facets.] Mens en Onderneming, 1970(Nov), Vol. 24(6), 
373-383.— Discusses the effects of automation on the 
al adjustment. of workers. The process of 
the part of the worker is 


ted 4 
AA in nature, highly 


described as being simple 


ontrolled by a set 0! 1 
mi operated by workers who are conditioned to 
respond almost automatically to emergencies. 
observed that the intrinsic aspects of the job do not 
develop a clear identification between the worker and his 
һе resulting boredom on the part of the worker 
king conditions, such as an excess 
i tivation. Means to reduce the 
Jude job rotation, development of a 
in the factory, and a more 


flexible равои — 

i chological fa 
soci ied by flexibility of personnel assignment and 
mutual consideration among the workers.—4A. J. Ter 


Keurst. 
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1946. Mandel, Kay. (U. Utah) The predictive 
validity of on-the-job performance of policemen from 
recruitment selection information. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2996. 

1947. Melville, Norbert T. (Illinois Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Interaction of biographical data item 
weighting and scale weighting methods. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 3046- 
3047. 


1948. Swanson, John В. (Purdue U.) The prediction 
of rated performance of airmen using information 
derived from their preceding position assignments. 
Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2342-2343. 

1949. Swasey, Allan V. (U. Tennessee) An inves- 
ligation of corporate image as a correlate of 
employee satisfaction. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2343. 

1950. Valenzi, E. R. & Andrews, I. В, (Bowling Green 
State U.) Effect of hourly overpay and underpay 
inequity when tested with a new induction proce- 
dure. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
55(1), 22-27.—Tested J. S. Adams’ (see PA, Vol. 
40:8736) inequity theory with an induction which did not 
challenge the workers’ job qualifications, eliminating 
devalued self-esteem as а confounding variable. 31 
workers were hired for an hourly pay clerical task in a 
real job situation and assigned to | of 3 groups 
—overpay, underpay, and control—in a before-after 
design. ontrary to inequity theory predictions and to 
previous inequity theory experiments, there were no 
Significant work performance differences among the 3 
groups, but 3 of 11 underpay Ss quit the job while no 
other Ss quit. It is concluded that the results of this 
experiment combined with the results of other ex- 
periments strongly suggest that inequity effects pre- 
viously reported are probably due to the self-esteem 
variable. It is suggested that research on wage inequity 
should focus more on variables, e.g. turnover, satis- 
faction, and recruitment rather than solely on work 
performance.—Journal abstract. 

1951. Vroom, Victor Н. & Deci, Edward L. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) The stability of post-decision dissonance: 
A follow-up study of the job attitudes of business 
School graduates. Organizational Behavior & Human 
Performance, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 36-49.— Describes a 
fol low-up study of V. H, Vroom’s (see PA, Vol. 41:511 1) 
experiment which provided evidence of the phenomenon 
of postdecision dissonance reduction among graduate 
students in a school of industrial administration who 
were engaged ín the process of choosing organizations in 
Which to begin their managerial careers. The attitudes of 
those Ss toward their organizations 1 yr. (N=39) and 
3'/ уг. (N = 37) after graduation were examined. It was 
found that the changed orientations toward the chosen 
organization exhibited immediately following choice 
(ie, increased attractiveness and greater perceived 
instrumentality for goal attainment) were no longer in 
evidence after implementation of the choice. Both the 
attractiveness of the organization and its perceived 
instrumentality for the attainment of goals decreased 
markedly during the Ist yr. and remained at a low level 
for at least the next 21/, yr. The processes underlying the 
apparent disillusionment on the part of Ss are examined. 
Implications of results for the phenomenon of post- 
decision dissonance are also considered.—Journal ab- 
Stract, 
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1952. Waters, L. К. & Roach, Darrell, (Ohio Uy 
Relationship between job attitudes and two forms ol 
withdrawal from the work situation. Journal of 4 
Psychology, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 55(1), 92-94, —Correlated 
attitudes concerning the job in general and $ 
aspects of the work situation with termination decisions 
and recorded frequency of absences during the уш 
following administration of job attitude questionnaire 
160 nonsupervisory female employees. Overall satis 
faction and satisfaction with several intrinsic aspects of 
the work situation were significantly related tọ the 
termination criterion. None of the extrinsic variable: 
were related, For the frequency of absence criterion, 
attitudes toward specific aspects of the work situation 
showed no consistent relationships when nonattitudinal 
variables were partialed out, but overall satisfaction was 
significantly related.—Journal abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


1953. Anderson, Karl R. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Can bureaucracy be human 
ized? Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(NoV), 
Vol. 31(5-B), 3041-3042. 

1954, Buckley, Harry A. (Purdue U.) Organizational 
congruence in perceptions of leader effectiveness. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
31(4-B), 2337. 

A 1955. Cohen, Barry M. (U. Tennessee) A comparison 
of the optimal skill mix patterns of line and ў 
Supervisors at the lower management level. mc 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Oct), Vol. 31(4-B) 
2337-2338. 

1956. Donaldson, Robert J. (Case Western n: 
U.) Validation of the internal characteristics 
industrial assessment center program using a 
multitrait-multimethod matrix approach. Dis 
Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-В), 
3044 


1957. Hawkins, Roger E. (Illinois Inst. of Technology 
Need-press interaction as related to manager 
styles among executives. Dissertation Abstract 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3044-3045. ine 
1958. Ledbetter, Roger B. (United States held by 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) Current attitudes 
selected top corporate management regar le 
role of women as executives. Dissertation А 
International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B). 2961-2 : 
1959. Lennerlóf, Lennart. (U. Lund, Sweden) : a 
vision: Situation, individual, behavior, end s. Bi 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Nov), Vol. 316 
046. f 
1960. Meyers, Lawrence C. (United States Шш 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) Some effects of 
training on the attitudes and performance о 
in leadership positions. Dissertation pr 
national, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 2962 290; 
1961. Moore, Michael L. (U. Michigan) үн 
learning and socialization. Dissertation. hs 
ternational, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3047. 


racts IF 


ton. 
1962. Payne, R. L. & Pheysey, D. c dum. 
Industrial Administration Research Unit, Bi Index: 


England) G. G. Stern's Organizational Climate 
A reconceptualization and application Y man Ре 
organizations. Organizational Behavior & Ё w {не 
formance, 197\(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 77-98.— Desc ate Indes 
the items in С. С. Stern’s Organizational Clim 
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were reconceptualized according to the concepts appro- 
te to the business organization—the instrument has 
A called the Business Organization Climate Index 
(BOCI). The тон 2 — were — to item 
analysis and tested for split-hal reliability on a of 
120 junior managers from more than үл” 
companies. Factor analysis of the scales revealed 2 main 
factors, organizational progressiveness and normative 
control. The reconceptualization was compared 


Stern's conceptualization of the items, The construct 
validity of BOCI was tested by comparing the "climate" 
in 3 organizations contrasted in terms of their organi- 


gation structure. The conclusion ts 12 ible 
of data that can be collected about А 
ШЕ caviconments and indicates how the ВОСІ and 
Stern's measures fit into such a scheme. (21 ref) 
Journal abstract. 

1963. Peirce, Jerry R. (U. Michigan) Effects of 
selected organizational variables on the behavioral 
style of the industrial supervisor. Dissertation Ab» 
aracts International, 1970(N0v), Vol. 31(5-В), 3047-3048. 

1964. Richards, Steven A. (U. Tennessee) The effects 
of the supervisor's race upon 

in a simulated 


ratings and the group 
CNET Dissertation Abstracts International, 
۱ 


Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3049. 
1965. Ruda, Edward S. (Purdue U.) The енесі of 


interpersonal similarity on 
ance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970090), 
Vol, 31(4-B), 2342, 

1966. Taylor, Ronald н. Minnesota MS 
ортеп! and evaluation of an examine 
individual differences In managerial decision-mak- 

styles. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(5-B), 3049-3050, 

1967. Tetmeyer, Donald с One State U.) The 

influence of partial models а! T 


ment scales on consi 
€riterion variables In a complex decision. 
Abstracis International, 1910(0ct), Vol. 31(4-B), 2943. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


1968. Andersen, Soren & Christensen, Ham T. 
ioe Bio-Acoustical Investigations, Strib, Denmark) 
ater sound isatlon man. / of 
Auditory Research, 1969(Ос\), Vol. 94), 338- 
364,—Directional hearing under water was » 
3 skindivers at 1, 2, 4, 8, and 16 keps. The 
was performed twice, in a free field station -— s 
bor enclosure. Divers judged the direction "t 


"right" of the median plane, of a pure-tone burst of 

sec., coming from | of 2 transducers placed in ой о 

them at the angles +10, 15, 20, 30, 43, and ЭР. н 

results showed great individual variation. 

hearing under water seems to work on the 

gero as in the air, E allowance MEM 
Welength in water. At 1 time/phase ^ 

be effective, and above nz directional n 

Wepported by intensity differences. 

proved with increasing frequency from 2-16 keps. (16 

fel.) —/ournal summary. 
1969. Brandt, 


"olm F. & Hollien, Harry. (U. Florida. 


Communication Sciences Lab.) 
thresholds in man as a function of нон ба), 
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judgments against 9-Hz vibration at .08, .26, and .46 gz. 
Equal intensity curves derived from the magnitude 
estimation data show the same general shape and 
comparable levels as corresponding curves determined 
experimentally using the intensity matching procedure. 
These methods provide more systematic and quantitative 
characterizations of subjective response to vibration than 
previous approaches which have relied heavily on 
qualitative descriptions Journal abstract. 
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1976. Reynolds, H. N. (Cybernetics Research Inst., 
Washington, D.C.) The visual effects of exposure to 
electroluminescent instrument lighting. Human Fac- 
tors, 197\(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 29-40.—Describes 2 ex- 
periments, using 12 male undergraduates in each, with 
electroluminescent aircraft instrument lighting. In Exp. I, 
white electroluminescent, green electroluminescent, red 
incandescent lighting were compared for their effects on 
dark-adapted, scotopic absolute, and acuity thresholds, 
using a simulated T-38 instrument panel for light 
exposure. In Exp. II, white, green, and yellow electro- 
luminescent and red incandescent light were compared 
in terms of legibility of a transilluminated letter-acuity 
chart. Exposure to red incandescent lighting at .05 ft-L 
produced the lowest absolute and acuity thresholds, with 
white and green electroluminescent producing higher 
thresholds in that order. Although threshold differences 
between lighting colors were statistically significant, the 
absolute differences in visual sensitivity were small for 

ractical purposes. Luminances required for equal 
legibility of transilluminated letters of various sizes were 
about the same for red incandescent, and white, green, 
WE yellow electroluminescent lamps. (44 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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„1977. Carlson, William L. & Klein, David. (U. 
Michigan, Highway Safety Research Inst.) Familial vs. 
institutional socialization of the young traffic 
offender. Journal of Safety Research, 1970(Mar), Vol. 
2(1), 13-25.—Analyzed the driving records, academic 
performance, and police contacts of 8094 male under- 
aduates at a lar 2e state university, and compared each 
"s history of traffic convictions and crashes with that of 
his father. The positive correlation found between 
fathers’ and sons’ conviction incidence supports the 
hypothesis that driving behavior is learned more through 
familial than through institutional socialization and that 
delinquent familial socialization results in delinquent 
traffic behavior. This is further supported by the findings 
that the S with numerous traffic convictions was 
delinquent in other Tespects: (a) his academic per- 
formance was poorer than that of his conviction-free 
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peers and poorer than his own capabilities, ang 
was involved in more nonvehicular offenses t 
student without traffic convictions. (16 ref? 
abstract. 
1978. Finkle, Bryan S. (Santa Clara County 
Criminalistics, San Jose, Calif.) Drugs in d 
drivers: A study of 2,500 cases. Journal oj 
Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 179-183, 
study of more than 10,000 routine drinki 
investigations from 1966-1968. Арргохіта! 
cases involving 2,700 drug occurrences wey e 
Salient facts from a breakdown of the б 
presented including the tabulation of occurtit 
according to their physiological action and mu 
of dangerous drugs encountered. Analytical di 
compiled from the fraction of the total cases im 
blood alcohol was less than .15% and $$ | 
definite symptoms of intoxication. These d 
evaluated. A distribution by age and sêx û 
individuals in which drugs were detected was m 
the administrative usefulness and judicial outcol 
cases is noted as a guideline in selecting future 
analysis.—Journal abstract. б 
1979. Johansson, Gunnar & Rumar, 
Uppsala, Sweden) Drivers’ brake reactio 
Human Factors, 1971(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 
tempted to determine the distribution of 
which can be expected from drivers who hà! 
suddenly and unexpectedly in traffic situati 
experiments were carried out as follows: (a) 
was measured on 321 drivers in an anticipated 
on the road (Brake RT 1). (b) 5 drivers Werê ff 
tested in the same way (Brake RT 2), and im 
situation (Brake RT 3). (c) The ratio of Bra 
Brake RT 2 was used as a correction factor am 
to Brake RT 1. The corrected median of the 
distribution was .9 sec.; 25% of the group Wa 
to have a brake RT longer than 1.2 së 
abstract. A 8 
1980. Marjanac, Antun, et al. ( Hygienic-Epid 
Dept., Sarajevo, Yugoslavia) Epidem 
izucavanje traumatizma u vojsci. [Epide 
study of trautmatism in the army.) V9 
Pregled, 1970(Sep), Vol. 27(9), 377-381.—h 
the occurrence of physical injury in E : 
sample of 1920 soldiers (1140 recruits ап 
. medical examinations due b 
performed on 574 soldiers (333 recruits am 
The greatest number of injuries by mo. 00 at 
and the least in February; by days the gre id 
of injuries occurred on Tuesday. a inju 
soldiers had no training, the number 0! d 
high as on Friday and Saturday. Presen 9 
injuries by the organs of the body, cad ۴ 
days of sick leaves due to certain ‘i е: 
(French & Russian summaries)—Engiist #Е 
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896, 897, 898, 899, 901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 
906, 907, 908, 909, 910, 911, 912, 1702, 


1788 
ldhood/ Personality in 
637, 789, 800, 335, 861, 893, 913, 914, 915, 


916, 917, 918, 919, 920, 921, 925, 931, 938. 
1233, 1500, ye 1797, 1000 1856, 1860 


Chil 
‚ 1724 
aoea Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 


Bchavior in) 
/ 
сол, 821, 826, 827, 832, 834, 836, 838, 
851, 852, 853, 865, 871, 875, 877, 883, 886, 
894, 895, 897, 904, 911, 923, 924, 936, 939, 
1778, 1805, 1807, 1848, 1850, 1877, 1882, 
1885, 1886, 1895, 1902, 1911, 1916 
Childhood/Psychosis in 
1372, 1521, 1524 ; 
Childhood/Psychotherapy (SEE Psychothera- 
Nem (SEE Mental Retarda- 
in / Schizophrenia in (SEE Schizophre- 
Da ay осы! Behavior in 
/ 823, 879, 893, 915, 922, 923, 924, 
326. ©. эз, 929, 930, 931, 938, 1786 


Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 


mazine 
597, 1366, 1587, 1693 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learning/ Probabilit 
36. 154, 219, 220, 3h, 227, 382, 384, 386, 
387, 388, 389, 397, 404, 900 
Chromosome (SEE Genetics) 
City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Civil Rights (SEE Social Movements, Inte- 
gration, Law) 
Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
Status) 
Classical Conditioning (SEE Conditioning’ 
Classical) 
Classification (see also Selection, Categorical 
Behavior). 
97, 288, 357, 367, 369, 835, 873, 875, 1432, 
1471, 1828, 1848 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


inp) 
1735, 1748, 1761, 1791, 1822, 1876, 1877, 


1907 
Cleft Lip & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 


Clergy (SEE Religion. 
Client-Centered Therapy (SEE Psychothera- 


py/Methods in) 
Climate (SEE. Environment, Temperature) 
Clinic (see also Community Services, Hospital, 
Treatment Da eden 
1023, 1294, 1357, 1372, 1389, 1610, 1825 
Clinical Ji t (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
1208, 1237, 1387, 1417, 1425, 1426, 1429, 
1432, 1439, 1456, 1613 
Clinical. Psychology 
1220, 1229 
Cluster Analysis (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 
Coalition Formation (SEE Group/Small) 
Cochlea (SEE Ear) 
Coding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Disney) 
Cognition (see also Thinking, Categorical 
havior) 
218, 311, 312, 349, 358, 362, 366, 367, 406, 
568, 832, 837, 845, 875, 876, 879, 886, 891, 
909, 925, 939, 993, 1024, 1049, 1113, 1114, 
1139, 1183, 1244, 1720, 1823, 1858, 1880, 
1899 
Е Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 
jissonance) 
Cognitive Style 
357, 361, 1112, 1170 
Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 


Cold (SEE Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Student/ 


Col lege) 

14, 23, 1738, 1812, 1828, 1851, 1904 
College Counseling. (SE Counseling, Guid- 
ance/Educational, Guidance/ Vocational) 

College Student (SEE Student/College) 
College Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 


Color (sce also Color Vision) 
Toi 192, 193, 224, 298, 330, 355, 378, 


700, , 708, 799, 847, 898, 905, 1375, 
d 
У 
см 9$, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 125, $42, 
751, 1682 
Communication (see also Communication: 
Nonverbal, Information, Language, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 
23, 45, 901, 952, 1044, 1073, 1107, 1133, 
1137, 1139, 1147, 1248, 1253, 1298, 1555, 
1636, 1924, 1858, 1905 
Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
Communication/Mass (sec also Television, 
Advertising) 


979 
Communication/ Nonverbal 
889, 935 
Community (sec also Culture, Group) 
975, 986, 1382, 1386, 1615, 1854, 1889, 


1901 


Community Services (see also Clinic, Mental 
Health) 

1222, 1263, 1352, 1441, 1602, 1725, 1726, 
1727, 1728, 1729, 1730, 1731, 1812 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal 

Psychology) 
646, 647, 648, 649 
Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
Motivation) 
394, 1055, 1081, 1082, 1182 
Complexity (see also Cognitive Style, Stim- 


ulus) 
196, 230, 896, 925, 1082, 1097, 1679 
Comprehension (see also Thinking, Reading) 
63, 1137, 1556 
Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 
Computer 

, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 56, 367, 386, 399, 

401, 535, 564, 924, 1035, 1199, 1392, 1428, 
im 1725, 1811, 1813, 1837, 1910, 1919, 
1931 
Concentration Camp (SEE Prison, War) 

t (see also Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinking) 

196, 351, 361, 369, 371, 372, 373, 376, 377, 
378, 392, 512, 799, 881, 948, 965, 1009, 
1082, 1178, 1213, 1555, 1849, 1864 
Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
сери & Problem Solving in) 


\ditioned Emotional Response 
248, 249, 462, 464, 482, 508, 663, 689 
Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 
itioned SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 
Conditioned К; 


245, 583, 589, 593, 605, 693, 694, 1696 
Conditioning (see also next headings) 

246, 427, 429, 456, 473, 492, 496, 519, 687, 

PRIN 763, 1015, 1328, 1330, 1331, 1334, 


Conditioning/Avoidance (SEE Learning/ 
Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance 
Learning in) 

/ 


diti Classical 
E SBE 690, 693, 694, 714 
Esca] 
Conditioning/Eyelid i 
Condi ip iron 
'onditioning/Intei tive 
206, 501, 545, 615 
Conditioning/Operant (see also Rat/Con- 
ditioning in) 
231, 608, 615, 680, 682, 686, 690, 691, 692. 
696, 746, 747, 1328, 1336, 1742, 1748, 1791, 
1844, 1920 
Conditioning/Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
Conference (SEE Symposium) 
Confidence Judgment (SEE Certainty) 
Conflict (see also Frustration, Learning/ 
Avoidance, Interpersonal Processes) 
191, 364, 771, 961, 965, 969, 971, 1041, 
ee 1061, 1105, 1132, 1224, 1262, 1591, 


Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom- 
inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 
ence, Social Influence) 

974, 999, 1068, 1076, 1086, 1102, 1116 

Congress (SEE Symposium) 

Connotation (SEE Meaning, Semantics) 

Conscience (SEE Value & Values, Ethics, 
Motivation) 

States (see also Awareness) 
411, 563, 1405, 1483 

Conservation (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 

Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Per- 
sonality Trait) 

(SEE Dissonance) 

Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 
Perception, Perception) 

Со Behavior (see also Advertising) 


Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 
cial Influence) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 
Context 
193, 300, 906, 1111, 1117, 1237 
€ in (SEE Birth Control) 
Contribution & Criticism 
52. 69. 122, 191, 276, 284, 307, 348, 355, 
409, 652, 868, 902, 956, 1012, 1058, 1092, 
1101. 1104, 1106, 1149, 1164, 1191, 1202, 
1286, 1482, 1496, 1552, 1697, 1763, 1768, 
1770. 1779, 1810, 1827 
Control (see also Display) 
711. 1863 
Control/Internal-External 
58. 916, 1116, 1123, 1172, 1212, 1604, 1723, 
1746, 1856 
Conyulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


сер, 
0, 394, 994, 1059, 1065, 1077, 1078, 1083, 
1089, 1108 

Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 

Ci Behavior (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 

лај) 

Copulatory Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 

Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics) 

35, 56, 1926 

Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 

Counseling (see also Guidance/Educational, 
Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 

24, 1259, 1260, 1305, 1317, 1475, 1607, 
1608, 1609, 1610, 1611, 1612, 1613, 1614, 
1616, 1617, 1618, 1619, 1620, 1621, 1809, 
1810, 1812, 1813, 1815, 1817, 1818, 1824, 
1826, 1828, 1829, 1831, 1832, 1833 

Counseling/College (SEE Guidance/Educa- 
tional, Guidanee/Vocational) 

Counselor 

1259, 1607, 1613, 1615, 1616, 1617, 1815, 
1817. 1826, 1827 

Countertransference (SEE Interpersonal Proc- 
esses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, Ther- 
apeutic Process) 

Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 

Court (SEE Law, Crime & Criminals) 

Courtship (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 

Creativity (see also Aesthetics, Gifted, Lit- 
erature, Music, Thinking) 

358, 836, 889, 1187, 1188, 1189, 1190, 1191, 
1196, 1740, 1754, 1932 

Credibility (SEE Experimentation & Exper- 
iments, Interpersonal Influence, Social Pe - 
ception) 

Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/ 
Juvenile, Law, Prison) 

979, 1008, 1323, 1333, 1438, 1462, 1463, 
a 1465, 1466, 1467, 1468, 1469, 1472, 

Crisis & Crisis Intervention (see also Com- 
munity Services, Emotion) 

8, 1173, 1240, 1263, 1309, 1729 

Critical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 

Criticism (SEE Contributio] & Criticism) 

Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture, 
Cultures & Countries) 

976, 998, 999, 1209 

Cue 
104, 122, 162, 187, 212, 230, 263, 268, 272, 
301. 329, 336, 359, 367, 373, 396, 660, 708, 
712, 716, 722, 764, 769, 848, 864, 883, 1053, 
1090, 1110, 1178, 1181 

Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culture) 

Cultural Disadvantagement (SEE Socioeco- 
nomic Status, Childhood/Disadvantaged) 

Culture (see also Cultures & Countries, Eth- 
nology, Social Influence) 

961, 964, 966, 967, 969, 973, 974, 975, 976, 
977, 979, 988, 1029, 1139, 1150, 1201, 1206, 
1225, 1477, 1492, 1842, 1970. 

Cultures & (see also Culture, Africa, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
India, Israel, Japan, Latin America, United 
States, USSR) 

1179, 1209, 1219, 1431, 1442, 1576, 1593, 
1752, 1793, 1815 
Curiosity (SEE Motivation, Thinking) 


iv 


Curriculum (see also School Admini 
Mathematics, Reading) E 
12, 1279, 1743, 1759, 1772, 1713 


1887, 1890, 1891, 1894, 1898; 190 
1905, 1914, 1917, 1919 p 
Cutaneous Sense (see also Skin) __ 
65, 67, 117, 125, 181, 183, 184, 
812, 1628, 1677 
Cybernetics (SEE Communication, Fee 
Computer) 


Data Processing 
Day Dreaming (S. 
Deafness & Hearing 
175, 782, 1633, 1634, 1635, 1636 
1638, 1781, 1792 
Death (see also Suicide) И 
1037, 1167, 1174, 1242, 1355, 14 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 
Deception 
194, 1206, 1218 
Decision Making (see a 
Game, Learning/Probal ) 
171, 210, 241, 379, 380, 384, 38: 
391, 3 393, 394, 395, 397, 398) 
401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 1061, 10 


Defecation (SE 
Defense Mechanism (see also Identif 
Repression) 
194, 198, 638, 933, 1177, 1325, 139% 
1506, 1571 р 
Defense/Perceptual (SEE Defense 
nism) " 
Defensiveness ( 


SEE Defense Mecha 


Delayed Reaction 
Delinquency /Juveni 
Behavior, Crime 

35 


Psychosis) 
Demographic Variables (SEE Pop 
acteristics) А 
Denial (SEE Defense Mechanism) _ 
Dependency p 
64. 607. 861, 914, 1085, 1187, 
Depression (see also Emotion, 
isturbance) 
1295, 1303, 1359, 1363, 1364, 
1405, 1486, 1491, 1494, 1496, 
512, 1515, 1518, 1577, 


Depriv: 

ood Deprivation, 
vation in) 
694, 861, 1470 
Deprivation/Sensory 

358, 642, 652, 783 
Depth Perception (SEE Percept 
tion (SEE Integration) 

Desensitization Therapy (SEE 


31, 34, 69, 72, 113, 
181, 183, 20212 213, 
863, 1181, 15 
Developing Countries (SEE Cul 
tries 1 
Development (see also Childhoo 
ment in, Language Developn 
" 
A os, 798, 946, 949, 1001, 
tant SEE Hand, Motor 
Dexteri апа, М 
Diabetes SEE Blood, Disease) 


Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
phrenia/ Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 

367. 1229, 1239, 1240, 1428, 1433, 1627, 

1657, 1660, 1666, 1722, 1732 
Diagnosis/Differential 

1416, 1422, 1425, 1428, 1429, 1505, 1644, 

1680, 1691 

Display) 

Diet (SEE Food) 

Differential Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
Responding (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 

Digestive System (see also Metabolism) 

553, 597, 624, 642, 643, 1645 

Digit (SEE Number) 

Disability (SEE Physical Handicap) 

Disarmament (SEE War, International Rela- 
tions) 

Discrimination (see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Discrimination, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 

250, 318, 382, 441, 473, 712, 822, 1141, 
1166. 1527 

Discrimination Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 

Discrimination Reversal 

463, 703, 751 

Discrimination/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 

Disease (see also Illness) 

1428, 1510, 1516, 1520, 1597, 1642, 1645, 
1648, 1649, 1651, 1653, 1654, 1658, 1661, 
1662, 1667, 1723, 1781 

Displacement (SEE Defense Mechanism) 

Display (see also Control) 

51, 403, 1976 
Dissonance (see also Attitude Саша 
75. 19; 38, 1951 


Distraction (SEE Attention) 

Diurnal Rhythms (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Divorce E Marital Problems) 
Biochemistry) 


8 
416: 5196116 642, 690, 691, 725, 734, 
Dogmatism (SEE Authoritarianism, Person- 
ality Trait) 
Dominance (see also Authoritarianism) 
776. 777, 780, 843, 919, 1095, 1321 
Dooble Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 
sign 
Down's Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental 
Retardation) 
Draft (SEE Military) 
Draw-a-Man Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 
Danag (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 
шге 
799, 838, 1552 
Dream & Dreaming (see also Rapid Eye 
Movement, Sleep) 
197. 12 1286, 1291, 1659 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water 
Intake) 
Drive (SEE Motivation) 
Driving (see also Safety) 
1454, 1977, 1978, 1979 
DRL (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
Dropout (SEE School Dropout) 
Dest Addiction (see also Drug Effects, Drugs) 
154. 1445, 1446, 1727 
Prep’ Tie (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 
ction 
on] Effects-Animal (see also Rat/Drug 
Effects in, Cat/Drug Effects in, Dog 
475, 552, 572, 573, 575, 578, 579, 582, 5 3, 
584, 585, 586, 587, 588, 589, 593, 594, 595, 
596, 598, 599, 600, 601, 603, 605 
Drug Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 
558, 559, 560, 561, 562, 563, 564, 565, 566, 
567, 568, 639, 1157, 1491, 1640 


t Therapy 
7, 1269, 1275, 1295, 1303, 1359, 1360, 
1361, 1362, 1363, 1364, 1365, 1366, 1367, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


1368, 1369, 1370, 1371, 1372, 1373, 137 
8 1377, 1646, 1649, na 1668, [U^ 


Drug ipsom 
1363, 1364, 1369, 1374, 1576, 1577, 1578, 
1580, 1584, 1587, 1588, 1589 
ig Usage & Abuse (sce also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 
960, 1154, 1158, 1159, 1235, 1731, 1978 
Drugs (see also Amphetamine, Antidepressant 
Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Lysergic Acid 
Diethylamide, Marihuana, Tranquilizer) 
1154, 1157, 1370, 1716 
Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Proc- 


esses) 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition) 
150, 157, 161, 169, 503, 504, 537 
Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 
Belo CER Environment) 
(see also next headings, College, 
Curriculum, School, Teaching, Trainin 
20, 962, 1019, 1220, 1289, 1731, 1738, 1739, 
1741, 1742, 1744, 1836, 1837, 1838, 1863, 
1879, 1892, 1896, 1904, 1913 
Education/Adult (SEE Education) 


Education/! 
1789, 1798, I 1897, 1898 


/ 
821, 1158, 1349, 1736, 1799, 1876, 1877, 
1879, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1885, 1886, 1888, 
1889, 1892, 1893, 1895, 1896, 1899, 1901, 
1903, 1916, 1919 


/ 
1782, 1783, 1784, 1785, 1786, 1787, 1788, 
1789, 1793, 1794, 1796, 1797, 1802, 1806, 


1807, 1912 
tion/! Mental Retardation (see 


also Mental Retardation/Learning in) 
1798, 1805 


/ 
1790, 1791 


‚ 192. 
Шы Goldance (SEE Guidance/Edu- 
cational) 


Educational Measurement (see also Test/ 


hievement 
Ай, ТӨ, 1771, 1772, 1773, 1774, 1775, 
1776, 1777, 1866 


ference Schedule (SEE 
Test/Personality) 


Effort (SEE € & Work Analysis) 
Iso 
Per 8, ИТ, 1315, 1408, 1495, 1567, 


1575, 1598 (йа horn rot 
, 195, 422, 423, 425, 448, 454, 0 

ie 483, 484, 485, 486, 487, 488, 489, 490, 

491, 493, 494, 495, 497, 498, 500, 502, 503, 

504, 507, 508, 510, 511, 517, 534, 536, 542, 

547, 570, 582, 598, 606, 617, 619, 632, 827, 

832, 1371, fet ИЖ 1531, 1539, 1544, 

. 1689, , 

Cae ЕЕ Flectrophysiolosy, 

iovascular Processes, 

X em 

Pup nem 

269, 1275, 
кейгн (SEE Electroencephalography. Elec- 


Electrodermal (SEE Galvanic Skin 
Response) 
(see also Arousal) 
516, 521, $27, 529, 804, 1229, 
por pu qu 
1629, 1659, 1661. 1663, 1684, 1688, 1689, 


1693, 1696, 1699, 1733 

$79, 584, 585, 592, 782 
412,419, 435,915 See М, 5 
Muscle) 


M 


486, 492, 509, 511, 632, 802, 857, 1271, 
1443, 1663 ¥ E 


467. 485, 510, 524, 534, 541 
(SEE Elecur D 
Retina) 


62, 490, 543, 554, 637, 674, 1329, 1243, 
1345, 1507 
Embedded үө (SEE Test/Intelligence, 
n 


(see Pregnancy) 
(see also Affect, Dey 
195, 411, 470, 635, 636, 813, 920, 1053, 
1056, 1071, 1083, 1139, 1161, 1173, 1216, 
1217, 1237, 1278, 1403, 1415, 1716, 1718, 
1863, 1971 
Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood. 
Emotional Disturbances in) 
1375, 1416, 1487, 1499, 1506, 1604 
Emotionality (хее also Emotion) 
Empathy фес nha Pr 
(see also Therapeutic Process) 
255, ыл 0h, 1300 1326 
Employee (SEE Personnel/Industrial) 
60 Brain Disorder) 
(SEE Categorical Behavior, Mem- 
ory, Thinking) 
Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
шару Ор), 
Endocrine (SEE Gland, del 
Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 


Endogenous- 
st a от. DT 


Engineers & Lr xsi (SEE Occupation) 
Enuresis (SEE Elimination) 
see also Environment-Animal, 


Isolation, Temperature, Deprivati 
‚ Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Галгоци 
31, 120, 387, 790, 943, 963, 1026, 1187, 
1233, 1478, 1614, S Wi 1751, 1766, 
D 19?! 


1921, 1968, 1969, 
-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 


ivation/Sensory, Temperature) 
"$1. 620, 631, 660, 669, 674, 05, 678, 166, 
779 


$49, $70, 584, 1233, 1234, 1241, 1246, 1433, 
1447, 1458, 1603, 1659, 1684, 1685, 1686, 
1687, 1688, 1689, 1690, 1691, 1692, 1693, 
1694, 1695, 1696 


Бч (SEE Test/Personality) 


bom (SEE Apparatus, Apparatus-An- 
imal) 


ee SEE Engineering Psychology, 
ғ industrial Psychology) 
Error 

74, 124, 252, 297, 360, 368 


T». 246, 416, 624, 716, 717, 721, 724, 725, 
728, 730, 7M, 1328 
Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 


Estimation 

67, 206, 399, 1018, 1125, 1975 
Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
1091. 1099, 1265 


042, 948, 980, 981, 984, 994, 1018, 
0м. (oM 1072, 1095, 1156, 1195, 1421, 
1468, 1833, 1913, 1929, 1904 


u^ 1501, 1514, 1524, 1536, 1548, 1642, 
NU C 07 
(SEE Genetics) 
valuation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
M. 0 1010, 1126, 1145, 1387, 1388, 1538, 
1821, 1835, 1892, 1914 
Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 
Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 


ence. Thern 
Examination (SEE Educational Measurement, 
Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) 
Child (SEE Education Special, 
lucation/Special-Remedial, Education 
Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, Child- 


hood/Handicapped) 
Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 
Excretion (SEE Elimination) 
Executive (SEE Management) 
Exercise (SEE Work) 
Exhibitionism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry (SEE 
Existentialism) 
Existentialism 
6, 1355, 1406, 1455 - 
Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
tion, Set) 
58, 66, 89, 182, 206. 209, 216, 223, 397, 400, 
405, 660, 698, 756, 916, 952, 1046, 1121, 
1623, 1979 
Experience (see also Familiarity, Practice) 
734, 817 


Experience/Early 
412, 451, 651, 652, 653, 785, 809 
Experimental Design 
30, 57, 59, 339, 901 
Experimental Psychology 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also 
Research, Research Methods) 
44, 58, 170, 188, 255, 957, 1092, 1177 
Experimenter Bias (SEE Bias, Experimenta- 
tion & Experiments) 
Expert Testimony (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
ment 
ЕЕ Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 
) 


in 
596, 808, 902 

Extinction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
Inhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 
267, 431, 680, 701, 754, 757, 758, 1330, 
1337, 1683 

Extinction/Resistance to 
237, 246, 682, 744, 752 

Extrasensory Perception (SEE Parapsychol- 


ogy) 
Extraversion-Introversion 

205, 559, 640, 1846 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 

90, 118, 493, 533, 634, 706, 1135, 1136 
Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 


ment) 
86, 108, 115, 142, 143, 781, 814, 1559, 1630, 
1663 
EU Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 
id) 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Social Perception) 

Factor Analysis (see also Correlation) 

42, 43, 792, 910, 1316, 1387, 1388, 1424, 
1440, 1496, 1500, 1778 

Faculty (SEE Teacher) 

Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 

Faking (SEE Deception) 

Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
201, 204, 265, 339, 345, 369, 375, 396, 447, 
669, 769, 839, 867, 1130, 1190, 1704 

Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 

Mother, Father) 
1001, 1002, 1006, 1007, 1022, 1023, 1201, 
1225, 1231, 1475, 1717, 1767, 1880, 1977 
Family Planning (SEE Birth Control) 
Family Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela- 


tions) 
834, 925, 928, 945, 1067, 1622, 1797, 1855, 
1861 


‘amily | 
1317, 1321, 1585, 1619, 1621 
Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 


ту 
200, 1214, 1216, 1267, 1552 
ics (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 
tion) 
Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
926, 1268, 1286, 1473, 1602, 1703 
Fatigue 
Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 
384, 435, 452, 632, 673, 688, 689, 715, 723, 
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1049, 1167, 1342, 1509, 1831 Я 
Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Feedba (see also Reinforcement) 

74. 87. 108, 160, 182, 207, 215, 218, 253, 

376. 733, 859, 860, 897, 948, 1064, 1068, 

1075, 1100, 1105, 1218, 1821 
Feeding (SEE Food Intake) 

FECE Emotion) 

Е йу (SEE Sex Role) — 

Fetishism (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual 
Disorder) 


Fetus (SEE A cen 
Field Dependence (: pendency) 
Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
vation) cal 
Fighting (SEE Aggression, Hostility) 
к к: (SEE Aftereffect) 
ге (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
orm & Shape) 


Film 

202. 375. 850, 935, 946, 1100, 1198, 1575, 
1933 

Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 

Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 

Body) 


421. 431, 647, 648, 692, 728, 780, 784 
Flavor (SEE Taste) 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
Food 


622, 641, 643, 659, 778, 826, 841, 1699 

Food Deprivation 
484, 662, 665, 667, 672 

Food Intake 
414, 431, 446, 450, 453, 455, 458, 480, 553, 
557. 621, 656, 657, 660, 665, 670, 671, 672, 
677, 699, 739, 767, 940, 1590 

Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 

Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, ltem, 
Response, Testing Methods) 

Foreign Relations (SEE International Rela- 
tions) 

Foreman (SEE Management) 

Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Mem- 
ory, Retention) 

Form Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 
Shape) 

Foster Home (SEE Family, Community Ser- 
vices) 

France 
1189 


Freud/S. (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt- 
ic Theory) 

Friendship (SEE Interpersonal Processes, In- 
terpersonal Attraction) 

Frigidity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 


гор 
587, 673 

Frontal Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain 
Lesion-Animal) 

Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 
Emotion) 
576, 618, 658, 701, 744, 748, 756, 1296, 
1700, 1867 


Galvanic Skin Response 
206, 211, 433, 496, 499, 501, 505, 506, 512, 
623, 638, 920, 1334, 1640, 1705 
Game (see also Recreation 
386, 391, 394, 397, 400, 915, 931, 1027, 
1055, 1059, 1078, 1081, 1082, 1083, 1091, 
1120, 1132, 1780, 1847, 1934 
Game Theory (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 
Making. Learning/Probability) 
Gastrointestinal Processes (SEE Digestive 
System) 
Generalization 
224, 245, 250, 473, 477, 713, 787, 883 
Generalization/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 
eralization) 
Genetics 
4. 790. 1230. 1233, 1478, 1518, 1523, 1530, 
1536, 1537, 1596, 1653, 1670, 1671, 1699 
Genetics-Animal 
620. 628, 629, 630, 631, 662 


vi 


Genius (SEE Gifted) 
баш, (see also Gerontolo 
420, 951, 1494, 1672, 1732, 
Е 1733, 1734 
Gerontology (sce also Geriatrics) 
794, 950, 953 
Gestalt Psychology 
Gifted 
Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone), 
194, 490, 552, 1571 
Goal (SEE Motivation) 
Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Government 
18, 19, 972, 986, 1003, 1008, 1010, 1879, 
1895, 1929 
Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
ment/Academic, Achievement/Academic- 


College, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 
Grammar 
296, 1144, 1145, 1149, 1902 
Graphology (SEE Writing) 
Great. Britain 
1023, 1184, 1793 
Group (sce also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Interpersonal Processes) 
389, 1055, 1057, 1061, 1064, 1065, 1066, 


1068, 1073, 1076. 1077, 1096, 1106, 1118, 

1174, 1391, 1466, 1753, 1831 
Group Discussion 

1058, 1084, 1099, 1253, 1602, 1822 

Dynamics 

сю 1055, 1057, 1062, 1064, 1068, 1080, 

1094, 1100, 1103, 1108, 1120, 1753 
Group Influence (SEE Social Influence) 
Group Structure (SEE Group, Role) 
Group Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/Ethnic (SEE Ethnology) 
Group/Small (sce also Interpersonal Proc- 

esses, 

1051, 1060, 1075, 1081, 1082, 1088, 1094, 
1095, 1100, 1136 м 
Guidance (SEE next headings, Counseling) 
Guidance/Child (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil 

dren, rere Educational) 
/ Educational 
Bur 1775, 1810, 1811, 1813, 1815, um 
1821, 1824, 1829, 1831, 1832, 1833, 1835, 
1841, 1868 
Guidance/ Vocational 
23, 1830, 1832, 1875 
Е Emotion, Motivation) 
Е Animals) 


Habit (SEE Learning, Extinction) 
0S 463, 496, 512, 525, 531, 623, 632 0 
1531, 1802 
ит 1453, ӨЙЫ А 
1449, 1451, 1453, & M 
Hallucinogen (SEE Drugs, Lysereic Act 
а. E 
Halo Effect (SEE Rating ^ 
Hand (see also Body, Motor Performan ) 
702, 795, 814, 1443 _ 
Handedness (SEE Laterality) 
Handicap (SEE Childhood/ 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, 
H Disorder) — . ч 
Handling (scc also Experience/Early) 
735, 805 
Handwriting (SEE. Writing) 
Headache (SEE Mai 
Hearing (SEE Audition) ,. . 
Hearing Loss (SEE Auditioi 


n, Deafness & 


i isorder) ing 
Heating’ Hard Of (SEE Deafness & Het? 
i И Bloo 
неш бес also Blood, Blood-Animal Hea 
Pressure, Cardiovascular Proce 
Rate) 
545, 607, 612, 617 
Heart Rate 546, 606 


195, 407, 412, 429, 453, 477, 545, 


ee ee eee 


607. 608, 609, 610, 612, 613, 614, 615, 616, 
619. 638, 691, 814, 832, 858, 1218, 1334, 
1371, 1531 
Heat (SEE Temperature) 
Height (SEE Physique) 
Helping Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Proc- 
esses) 
Heredity (SEE Genetics) 
High School (SEE School, Student/High 
chool, Adolescence) 
Higher Education (SEE College) 
Hippocampus 
419, 424, 432, 445, 446, 447, 451, 469, 482, 
483, 572, 584 
History (sce also Psychology/History of) 
962, 1403, 1692, 1782 
E Instinctive Behavior) 
Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 


1477, 1478, 1560 
Honesty (SEE Deception) 
Hormone (sec also Epinephrine) 
428, 546, 547, 550, 551, 553, 554, 555, 556, 
557. 637, 639, 1587, 1589, 1640, 1688 
Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Institution & Institutionalization, Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization) 
1252, 1253, 1686, 1690, 1717, 1731 
Hostility (see also Aggression) 
766. 1016, 1292, 1852 
Hue (SEE Color) 
Human Engineering (SEE Engineering Psy- 
chology) 
Humor (see also Literature, Language, Emo- 
tion) 
Hunger (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) 
Husband (SEE Marriage) 
Hypnosis 
188, 189, 190, 191, 1217, 1235, 1251, 1347, 
1350, 1358 
Hypnotherapy (SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 
py/Methods in) 
Hypothalamus 
414, 444, 450, 458, 465, 468, 476, 480, 545, 
547, 598, 599, 635, 1678 
Hysteria & Hysterics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
1493, 1512, 1558 


824, 941, 981, 1765, 1922 
Megitimate Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 
ег 


Шпеѕѕ (see also Disease) 
1169, 1213, 1239, 1416, 1436, 1487, 1716, 
1717, 1718, 1980 
Illumination (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
lusion 
77, 78, 79, 80, 115, 143, 1402 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 
ception, Body) 
106, 1949 
Imagery 
278, 303, 330, 829, 882, 1039, 1271, 1337 
ташна (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 
ng} ^ 
Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
terpersonal Processes, Model) 
806, 923 
Impression Formation (SEE Social Perception) 
Imprinting (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Ex- 
perience/Early) 
Incentive (see also Motivation, Reward, Re- 
inforcement) 
" 154, 281, 282, 699, 703, 856, 893, 923, 1707 
ne (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
In ема! Learning (SEE Learning) 
1 E (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
mY (SEE Dependency) 


840, 982, 985, 989, 998, 1438 
Indian/American (SEE Ethnology) 
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Individual Differences 
57, 63, 72, 140, 146, 227, 1051, 1106, 1216 

Industrial ты! (see also Business, Рег- 

sonnel/Industrial) 

1921, 1945 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 

800, 801, 804, 805, 806, 807, 808, 809, 810, 

811, 812, 813, 814, 815, 816, 831, 940, 1185 
Influence (SEE Interpersonal Influence, Per- 

suasion, Social Influence) 

Information (see also Communication, Infor- 

mation Theory, Language) 

45, 47, 48, 50, 109, 112, 194, 288, 289, 314, 

329, 350, 353, 356, 365, 372, 381, 385, 395, 

399, 402, 403, 418, 419, 876, 924, 1038, 

1086, 1097, 1172, 1274, 1281, 1392, 1725, 

1864, 1928, 1933, 1972 
Information Retrieval (SEE Information, Com- 

puter) 

Information Theory (see also Information) 

233, 687, 896, 1151, 1153, 1168 

Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 

Inhibition (see also Extinction, Interference) 
85, 200, 251, 305, 316, 317, 344, 454, 483, 
492, 496, 556, 593, 736, 865 

Inkblot (SEE Projective Technique, Rorschach 

Test) 

Insect 
535, 648 

Insecurity (SEE Dependency, Neurosis) 

Insight (SEE Problem Solving, ‘Thinking, 

Self-Perception, Social Perception, Thera- 
peutic Process) 

Instinctive Behavior (see also Sexual Behav- 

ior-Animal) 

451, 595, 596, 653, 654, 655, 758, 777, 1338 
Institute (SEE Organizations, cole) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also 

Hospital & Hospitalization, Mental Hos- 
pital & Hospitalization) 

918, 1393, 1441, 1583, 1714 
Instruction (see also Teaching) 

1918 


Instructions/Experimental 
67, 194, 230, 248, 255, 278, 403, 501, 607, 


885, 908, 909, 1076, 1206, 1215, 1529, 1759, 
1773, 1906 

Insulin (SEE Hormone) 

Insulin Shock Therapy (SEE Therapy) 


меин 
034, 1879 $ 
Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 


ing) à 
1 see also next headings) 
lur n 835, 836, 841, 887, 889, 1109, 


1115, 1183, 1184, 1196, 1627, 1675, 1736, 
1754, 1853, 1871, 1882, 1898 


li juotient 
p 5 е S. 856, 1421, 1469, 1680, 1800, 


1855 à 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (SEE Test/ 
lligence) А 
Еи us Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 
Shock Intensity) 2 
Interest (see also Motivation) 
918, 943, 1830, 1911 
Interest/ Vocational (SEE Occupational Inter- 
e) . 
Interference 
7, 247, 259, 260, 264, 271, 292, 294, 303, 
405, 308, 313, 316, 317, 320, 325, 340, 342, 
346, 355, 364, 378, 404, 506, 562, 606, 647, 
725, 728, 810, 849, 1542, 1545, ma 
Internal-External Control (SEE Control/In- 
ternal-External) й 
International Relations 
969, 978, 1170 
25, 929, дот, 1048, 1069, 1070, 1072, 
1074, 1078, 1088, 1107, 1119, 1124, 1133, 
1750, з 
m 926, 1016, 1101, 1105, 1108, 1724 
Int Perception (SEE Social Percep- 
pce Processes (see also Interpersonal 


мї 


Int 


Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 

Social Processes, Family Relations) 
397, 938, 969, 975, 1004, 1007, 1045, 1052, 
1054, 1058, 1059, 1063, 1065, 1066, 1067, 
073, 1077, 1079, 1080, 1083, 1084, 
, 1087, 1089, 1090, 1092, 1093, 


299, 1322, 1331, 1370, 1466, 1523, 
611, 1614, 1623, 1698, 1735, 1746, 
1751; 1908, 1935, 1960, 1965 


Interresponse Interval (SEE. Interval/Time) 
Intet 


rsensory Processes 
63, 73, 93, 98, 131, 328, 506, 895 


'erstimulus 
9, 110, 111, 112, 237, 309, 607, 714, 
|, 1545, 1556, 1635, 1679 
Interval/ Time 
57. 81, 118, 272, 298, 328, 337, 344, 376, 
526. 647, 715, 718, 724, 764, 1041, 1085 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 
Guidance/Educational, Guidance/Voca- 
tional, О ү 
1274, 1300, 1331, 1617, 1625, 1928 
Introversion (SEE Extraversion-Introversion) 
IN (SEE Md Сарт 
Inveni (see also Questionnaire, Survey) 
17, 1210, 1211, 1213, 1776, iu 
Isolation (see also Alienation) 
82. 323, 552, 768 
Israel 
843, 902 
ltem (see also Test & Testing, Testing Meth’ 


ods) 
252, 1207 


Japan 

Jew (SEE Religion, Ethnology) 

Job (SEE next headings, upation, Per- 
sonnel/Industrial, Work & Work Qu) 

Job Evaluation (SEE Occupation, Work & 
Work Analysis) 


job Performance 
1930, 1931, 1940, 1941, 1942, 1944, 1946, 
1947. 1948, 1950, 1955, 1956, 1961, 1964, 
1965 


Satisfaction 
1258, 1814, 1816, 1939, 1940, 1943, 1945, 
1949, 1951, 1952, 1961 


i гү 

ý „ 210, 351, 381, 398, B16, 927, 946, 1076, 
1266, 1393 

Judgment/Perceptual (sec also Perception, the 
various senses) 
65, 66, 67, 68, 74, 87, 125, 128, 160, 180, 
298, 487, 906 

Junior College (SEE College) 

Junior High School (SEE School, Student/ 

Junior High School) 


Juvenile Delinquency (SEE Delinquency 
Juvenile) 


E Israel) 

Kindergarten ( Childhood /Preschool) 

nesti (see also Movement) 
186, А 314, 520, 1628 ) 

Kinship (SEE Family, Culture 

Knowledge of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 

Korsakov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) . 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel /Industrial, 
Management) - 
wage (see also next headings, Com- 
munication, Information, Speech, Psycho- 
linguistics, Verbal Behavior) 
290. 683, 797, 869, 961, 967, 1141. 1145, 
1146, 1147, 1148, 1473, 1633, 1637, 1639 


Langue Development 
16, 866, 874, 884, 1781, 1787, 1882, 1902 


Foreign 
69, 886, 1140, 1144, 1149, 1150, 1152 
ти Learning (SEE Learning) 
65, 138, 163, 222, 235, 415, 436, 702, 795, 
843, 1683 
Latin America 
977, 1156, 1460, 1600, 1692 
Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
18, 19, 1008, 1010, 1459, 1836, 1946 
(see also Management) 
1016, 1062, 1075, 1080, 1094, 1095, 1391, 
1816, 1935, 1954, 1957, 1959, 1960, 1963 
Learning (sce also next headings, Association, 
Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Learn- 
ing in, Monkey/Learning in, Cat/Learning 
in, Childhood/Learning in) 
184, 230, 231, 232, 233, 234, 235, 238, 240, 
243, 274, 280, 284, 290, 307, 369, 373, 375, 
401, 431, 544, 548, 683, 684, 744, 771, 1141, 
1152, 1448, 1738, 1906, 1961 
Learning Disorders 
1788, 1799, rs n IS 1804 
Learning Model el 
Leen Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 


114 236, 279, 710, 744, 1504 
Transf 


ing ег 
114, 235, 239, 243, 251, 305, 310, 374, 396, 
477, 567, 725, 848, 855, 1066, 1712 
Learning/ Avoidance (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 
237, 246, 249, 404, 457, 469, 628, 630, 690, 
725, 728, 731, 1328 
Discrimination (see also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination in) 
242, 253, 261, 279, 396, 442, 620, 700, 701. 
708, 710, 711, а ap M 851, 852, 1706 
Learning/ ( ape) 
Lye et (SEE Learning) 
Learning/Instrumental (SEE Conditioning 
Operant Rat/Conditioning in) 
ae Mare (see also Rat/Maze Learning 
in} 


їпр/ Paired Associate 
189, 239, 260, 262, 263, 264, 265, 266, 267, 
268, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 276, 
277, 278, 304, 305, 327, 339, 505, 506, 562, 
846, 849, 858, 1712, 1737 
Learning/Probability 
229, 236, 241 
Learning/Reversal (see also Discrimination 
Reversal) 
240, 855 


/ Serial 
252, 259, 264, 268, 285, 297, 303, 310, 317, 
326, 332, 335, 345, 1176 
Learning/Verbal (see also Learning/Paired 
Associate) 
244, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 256, 257, 
258, 259, 260, 261, 277, 285, 294, 296, 299, 
ыо 341, 344, 370, 559, 847, 951, 1040, 
1 
Legibility (SEE Display, Writing) 
Leisure (SEE Босе) А 
Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Sri ашы in, Cat/Lesions іп) 


Light ETT (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 

Lighting (SEE Brightness, Environment) 

Liking (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 

Linguistics (SEE Language, Psycholinguistics) 

Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Speech 
Perception) 

Literature 


1188, 1401, 1404, 1413 
Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
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Animal) 


141. 150, 157, 500, 1968 
Logic (see also Thinking) 
360. 363 


Loneliness (SEE Isolation, Alienation) 
Longitudinal Study (SEE Experimental De- 


sign) 
Londen (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) 
Love (SEE Emotion) . 
Lower Class (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
LSD (SEE Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (SEE rightness, Environment) 
Lying [БЕ DETER) 


трі Diethylamide 
3. 1154, 1157 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 
Machine (SEE Apparatus) 
Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Psy- 


(see also Business, Leadership) 
‚ 1253, 1631, 1738, 1814, 1816, 1924, 
1935, 1937, 1953, 1954, 1955, 1956,.1957, 
1958, 1959, 1960, 1961, 1962, 1963, 1964, 
1965, 1966, 1967 
Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional 
Disturbance) 
-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression, 
Psychosis) 


Manifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiety) 
Marihuana 


1154, 1159 
Marital Problems (see also Family Therapy) 
1074. 1292, 1622, 1623 
Marketing & Marketing Research (SEE Con- 
sumer Behavior) 
see also Family, Sexual Behavior) 
987. 1001, 1004, 1005, 1006, 1007, 1017, 
1096, 1184, 1259, 1489, 1622, 1623, 1639 
Masculinity (SEE Sex Role) 
М: (see also Interference) 
80, 85. 99, 110, 152, 156, 158, 161, 175, 177 
(SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Mass Behavior (SEE Group, Social Behavior- 
Human) 
Mass Media (SEE Communication/Mass) 
Maternal Behavior (see also Mother, Parent- 
Child Relations, Child Rearing) 
651. 655, 778 
Mathematics (see also Number) 
34. 70, 872, 1755, 1909 
Mating Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-An- 
imal) 
Maturation (sce also Development) 
651, 941 


'у Personality Inventory (SEE. Test/ 
Personality) 
aze (SEE Learning/Maze, Rat/Maze Learn- 
ing in, Apparatus-Animal) 
(see also Semantics) 
193, 251, 321, 333, 378, 819, 884, 887, 1138, 
1145, 1334, 1407 
M julness 
58. 232, 238, 258, 265, 271, 273, 299, 304, 
ees 357, 820, 1142, 1143, 1151, 1448, 
Measureme (see also Educational Meas- 
urement, Scaling, Statistics) 
36, 133, 413, 611, 1151, 1744 
lediating Response (SEE Mediation) 


269, 272, 277, 701, 853, 1633, 1748 
(see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


gery) 
de 994, 1244, 1249, 1274, 1416, 1445, 


Mery (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 

поп 
48. 235, 266, 275, 283, 284, 285, 287, 288, 
289. 290, 291, 292, 294, 295, 296, 297, 298; 
299, 300, 302, 303, 304, 307, 309, 311, 312, 
319, 322, 323, 350, 377, 418, 470, 548, 562, 
594, 625, 628, 641, 645, 792, 793, 822. 870, 
919, 953, 1284. 1291. 1448 


viii 


о/а Term 
4, 163, 295, 308, 320, 321, 322, 3 
325, 326, 3 | ‚ 332, 333, 334, zn es 
3, 344, 346, 347, 348.349) 
Ё 01, 681, 851, 854,858 00 
Meningitis (SEE Nervous System/Dis 
Menstruation (SEE Biological Алушы 
Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (SEE Development) 
Mental Disorder (sce also Neurosis, Psychosis, 
specific disorders) 
918, 1228, 1239, 1272, 1273, 1311, 130 
1320, 1327, 1416, 1419, 1423, 1424, 1433, 
1459, 1479, 1481, 1482, 1484, 1485, 1486, 
1487, 1488, 1492, 1495, 1537. 
Mental Health (sec also Adjustment/Personal 
& Social, Community Services) 
987, 995, 1222, 1224, 1256, 1257, 1352, 
1353, 1441, 1600, 1601, 1602, 1605, 161$, 
1725, 1726, 1727, 1730, 1834, 1839. 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital & Hospitalization, Institution & 
Institutionalization) 
12. 1247, 1254, 1273, 1281, 1309, 1379, 
1380, 1384, 1287, 1388, 1389, 1392, 1394, 
1420, 1421, 1426, 1437, 1571, 1582, 1730 
Mental Hospital/Programs in 
1310, 1353, 1354, 1378, 1381, 1382, 1383, 
1385, 1386, 1390, 1391, 1395, 1396 
Mental Hygiene (SEE Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (SEE Psychiatric Patient) 
Mental Processes 
831, 976, 1278, 1407, 1513, 1650 
Mental Retardation (sce а, d headings, 
Learning, Learning Disorders; 
1246, бэз, 1596. 1641, 1697, 1698, 1699, 
1700, 1702, 1703, 1708, 1798, 1805 
Mental Retardation/ Diagnosis of 
1701, 1710 
Mental Retardation/Education in (SEE Edu- 
cation/Special-Mental Бы," 
Mental Retardation/Learning in 
"362. 1704, 1705, 1706, 1707, 1709, Ul, 
1712, 1713 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of 
1340, 1362, 1713 
Mental Retardation/ Vocational Rehabilitation 
& Training in 
1603, 1714, 1715 - 
Meprobamate (SEE Tranquilizer) 
ism 
Metas, 543, 569, 574, 1645, 1672, 1694 1% 
Method & Methodology (see also ROS: 
Methods, Teaching Methods, Ере 
tation, Measurement, Survey, Experi 


018 
m & Suburban 


Environment) 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 
Migration (SEE Social Processes) аР. 


Milieu Therapy (SEE Mental Hospi! 
grams in, sychotherapy/Metho и 
Military (see also Personnel/Military 
955, 1930 
Mind (SEE Cognition, Thinking) 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
CBR эм, 1171, 1175, 1180, 1208 Шу 
1212, 1259, 1276, 1420, 1431, МУ 1832 
1436, 1437, 1452, 1467, 1468, 1820, 
НУ Group (SEE Ethnology) 
linori (SEE EY). e 
MMP (SEE Mibnesota Multiphasic Perse 
lavatory) ы] Mobility 
Mobily "(SEE Movement, Social Mobili 
Socioeconomic Status) j Е 
Iso Imitation , 366, 
мош, EN 32, 33, 34, 70, 151, Dh 229. it 
379, 385, 386, 387, 391, 399, 40 35 ru. 
1060, 1061, 1162, 1199, 1213, 12% 
1810, 1922, 1967 
u^ 1082, 1122, 1297, 1340. 1395, 
972 f 
Mongol ism (SEE Mental Retardation) 


Inventory 


Б 


Monitoring (SEE Detection, Attention) 


Monkey 
27, 416, 433, 436, 437, 441, 444, 453, 463, 
a 488, 520, 644, 645, 702, 765, 777, 779, 
781 

Monkey/Learning in 
437, 681. 685, 708, 712, 749, 757 

Mood (SEE Emotion) 

Morale (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 


tion) 

Morality (SEE Value & Values, Religion, 
Ethics) 

Mother (see also Maternal Behavior, Mother- 
Child Relations, Parent) 
937. 940, 952, 1002, 1018, 1205, 1267, 1285, 
у 1340, 1498, 1602, 1703, 1801, 1885, 
188 

Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 


Relations, Child Rearing) 

Motion Movement) 

Моо ictures (SEE Film) 

Motivation (s ]so next headings, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 
ment 


) 
196, 197. 199, 200, 201, 649, 659, 662, 703, 
56, 893, 915, 931, 948, 1051, 
1172, 1180, 1198, 1237, 
. 1741, 1907, 1940, 1943 
Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 


in) 
484, 649, 667, 680, 690 
Motivation/Learning (SEE Learning, Moti- 
vation) 
Motivation Theory 


667 
Motor Disorder 
641. 1238, 1364, 1668 


Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 

Motor Performance 
111, 215, 325, 509, 890, 892, 1438, 1674, 
1704, 1710, 1798, 1936 

Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 
Muscle) 
71. 182, 200, 415, 436, 587, 608, 610, 674, 
681. 725, 760, 763, 809, 862, 912, 1526, 
1630, 1657, 1675, 1708 

Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 


7, 469, 485, 530, 549, 552, 573, 575, 
586, 587, 588, 595, 596, 600, 603, 
‚ 629, 630, 631, 651, 662, 676, 731, 
768, 770, 782 
Mouth (SEE Body) 
Movement (see also Social Movements) 
T7. 102, 103, 113, 127, 146, 157, 218, 325, 
375, 486, 509, 523, 535, 673, 813, 1130, 
1376. 1700, 1936, 1975 
Movement/Apparent (SEE Gestalt Psychol- 
Ogy. Visual Perception) 
Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 
Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous 
System/Disorder of) 
Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 
Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
486, 492, 586, 588, 605, 617, 619, 627, 635, 
1337, 1346, 1371 
Muscle Sense (SEE. Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 
Music 
172, 890, 1153, 1356 
Mutism (SEE. Speech/Defective) 
Myth & Mythology (SEE Culture) 


Narcissism (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
tosis, Personality Trait) 

(SEE Sleep, Drug Therapy) 

N (SEE Drugs, Drug Addiction) 

Natural Observation (SEE Observation) 

NY (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
еей (see also Motivation) 

N 966, 1957 
еей Achievement (SEE Achievement Moti- 
vation) 


TO 
17. 24, 821, 846, 905, 942, 948, 980, 981. 
984, 1034, 1095, 1103, 1128, 1195, 1282. 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


1468, 1749, 1768, 1770, 1779, , 
1875, 1879, 1903, 1964 being 
Neonate a also Infancy) 
758, 802, 803, 1377. € 
Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Nervous System (see also next headings) 
423, 513 
Nervous System/Autonomic 
4271, 454, 588, 632, 635, 1373 
Nervous Ѕуѕіет/С‹ 
57, 489, 494, 564, 635, 636, 1242, 1373 
Nervous S) / Disorder of 
549, 1234, 1239, 1242, 1630, 1642, 1643, 
1645, 1646, 1648, 1651, 1652, 1653, 1654, 
1655, 1657, 1658, 1659, 1661, 1663, 1664, 
1666, 1667, 1668, 1669, 1670, 1671, 1672, 
1691, 1789 
Neuroanatomy 
Neuroanatomy—Animal 
416, 425, 426, 480 


N 
50, 126, 163, 190, 235, 411, 415, 416, 418, 
420, 492, 494, 495, 533, 536, 540, 544, 548, 
сови 843, 1148, 1234, 1507, 1573, 1657, 


Neurology-Animal 
417, 422, 424, 448, 467, 503, 507, 508, 544, 
570, 572, 573, 577, 584, 586, 588, 589, 590 
Neuron (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Neurophysiology (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
anatomy) 
Neurosis & Neuroticism (see also specific 


neuroses) 

983, 1189, 1275, 1323, 1346, 1438, 1480, 
on 1498, 1499, 1502, 1503, 1504, 1505, 
1 


News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 


Mass) 
Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 
Ni Membrane (SEE Eye, Conditioning/ 
Eyelid) 
loise (see also Audition, Sound) 
100, 127, 139, 155, 158, 159, 224, 673, 727. 
732, 1936, 
Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 
Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communi- 
cation/Nonverbal). 
in (SEE Hormone) 
N ine (SEE Hormone) . 
Norm (see also Value & Values, Social Influ- 


ence) 


840 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) | 
Number (see also Mathematics) 
109, 238, 345, 398, 896, 1909 
School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 


Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 
sonnel/Psychological) 
1247, 1257, 1258, 1545 


Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 
Obituaries 


1 
bservation 
9 59, 365, 650, 771, 859. 924, 1528 
Obsession: (sce also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 
TRS, 1339, 1401, 1497, 1502, 1503, 1574, 


x (see also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work. Analysis) 

d 987, 989, 1046, 1631, 1922, 1929. 
1931, 1932, 1939. 1941, 1944, 1946, 1947 
wpational Choice (see also Guidance/ 

Vocational) 

non Interest 
1249, 1746, 1814. 1819, 1823, 1830, 1832, 
1859, 1875, 1925, 1926, 1932 


ix 


Occupational & Physical Therapy 


Qe TES Environment). 
Oedipus (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 

Old Age (SEE Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (SEE Smell) 

Open-Field Behavior (SEE Activity, Rav 
od UAE SEE C 

perant vior ( 'onditioning/Operant) 
Pure (see also Attitude) 


Optic Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Oral Character (SEE Psychoanalytic Theo 
Opa Implantation & Transplantation (S 
urgery) 
Organizational Structure. 
1631. 1949, 1953, 1954, 1956, 1963 


nizations 
15. 17, 22, 24, 1009, 1013, 1962, 1964, 1970 


Orientation 
433, 499, 501, 505, 512, 623, 638, 811, 814, 
818, 843, 858, 894, 903, 945, 993, 1077, 
1531, 1709 
Orienting К (SEE Orientation) 
ient (SEE Treatment/Outpatient) 
Overlearning (SEE Learning 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, iochemistry) 


Pain (see also Ee eap: 
185, 466, 467, 605, 1053, 1054, 1180 
Paired Associate Learning (SEE Learning 
Paired Associate) 
Palsy (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) j 
(SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 1 
(see also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Personal ity Tip 
1175, 1453, 1512, 1539, 1$50, 1561, 1568, 
1586, 1587 


UR 


‚9 
Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) P 
Parent-Child Relations (see also Family Rela- 
tions) 
637, 801, 806, 921, 926, 933, 934, 935, 936, 
937, 938, 939, 947, 971, 991, 1001, 1002, 
1006, 1167, 1267, 1285, 1470, 1473, 1475, 
1498. 1619, 1765, 1829, 1855, 1880, 1885, 
1893, 1903 
Parkinson's Disease (SEE Nervous System/ 
Disorder of) 
Pastoral Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Paterna! Deprivation (SEE Father, Parent- 
Child Relations) 
Pathogenesis (SEE Etiology) 
Patient (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
1436, 1445, 1490, 1716, 1717 


апета 
83, 97, 136, 140, 333, 434, 500, 518, 523, 
709, 822, 1706, 1936 
Peace (SEE 1 ational Relations, War) 
Peace Corps (SEE Government, International 


Relations) ї 
Ем nce (SEE Emotion) 


Peak 
Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 


р: 


823, 1093 

Penitentiary ( 

Perception „ Inter- 
sensory s, Childhood/Percepuon 


n; 

"ee. 69, 70, 71, 75, 190, 1679, 1710 
Perception/ Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep- 

tion) 


Perception” h 
78. quam 119, 121, 122, 124, 126, 129, 
709, 785. 907 


ion/Form & Shape 
ер 105. 137, 139, 141, 210, 291, 292, 792, 
847. 898, 899, 905, 911, 1798 


ion/Size 
67. 120. 122, 123, 125, 127, 129, 907 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 


Perception/Space 
104, 120, 128, 441, 795, 894, 1677 
Perception/Time 
76, 81, 82, 83, 84, 897 
Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception) 
Perception/Weight (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Perceptual Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depri- 
vation/Sensory) 
Performance (see also Job Performance, Mo- 
ү Performance) 
3 


Perseveration (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 
ing) 


Personality (see also next headings, Child- 
hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes & 
Personality, the various personality traits) 

189, 255, 789, 967, 976, 1028, 1106, 1129, 

1181, 1224, 1454, 1565, 1959 
Personality Change 

1275 


Personality Correlates 
634, 789, 835, 1173, 1177, 1179, 1180, 1201, 
1592, 1819, 1843, 1873, 1940 
Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement, Test/Personality) 
Personality Disorder (SEE Emotional Dis- 
turbance, Neurosis) 
Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 
Personality Measurement 
1192, 1194, 1197, 1202, 1204, 1207 
Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 
Personality Theos 
1163, 1192, 1194, 1846 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
497, 934, 951, 997, 1020, 1024, 1063, 1067, 
1112, 1124, 1165, 1166, 1167, 1170, 1171, 
1176, 1178, 1182, 1203, 1204, 1211, 1233, 
Шр 1474, 1493, 1509, 1518, 1617, 1749, 
6 


Personality/Assessment. of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 

Personality /Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
sonality in) 

Personnel (see also next headings) 
1252, 1253, 1924, 1929, 1949 

Personnel/ Industrial 
А 1937, 1938, 1939, 1942, 1945, 1950, 

6 


Personnel/Military 
266, 369, 955, 1206, 1923, 1927, 1930, 1933, 
1940, 1948, 1967, 1980 
Personnel/ Psychological (see also Counselor, 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psycholo, ist, Therapist) 
20, 21, 1084, 1099, 1247, 12 6, 1257, 1353, 
1382, 1384, 1388, 1390, 1728 
Persuasion (see also Interpersonal Influence, 
Social Influence) 
996, 1040, 1047 
REN eno 
Phenylketonuria (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis- 
order, Mental Retardation) 
Philosophy (see also Existentialism) 
5, 6, 10, 1270, 1595 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 
1334, 1341, 1346, 1350, 1502, 1504, 1505, 
1574, 1599 
Phoneme (SEE Word, Language) 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, 
Language) 
Photie (SEE Light) 
ego (SEE Picture) . 
Physical Education (SEE Education/Physical) 
Physical Handicap (see also Blindness, Child- 
wood/ Handicapped, Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder, Motor Disorder) 
1050, 1604, 1607, 1627, 1793 
Physical Therapy (SEE Occupational & Phys- 
ical Therapy) 
Physician 
991, 1249, 1252, 1260, 1416, 1487, 1825 
Physiological Correlates (see also Stress/ 
Physiological) 
609, 618, 626, 631, 634, 637, 638, 772 
Physiological Psychology 


_ 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
410. 418, 635, 636 › ( 
Physiology/Sensory (see also Vision/Physi- 
ology of) 
93, 494, 534, 538, 788 
Physique (see also Body) 
413. 932. 941, 1088, 1344, 1358, 1488, 1719, 
1721 
Piaget/J, (SEE Childhood/Concepts & Prob- 
lem Solving in, Childhood /Development in) 
Picture 
244. 330, 375, 875, 920, 964, 1128, 1135, 
1136 


Picture-Frustration (SEE Projective Tech- 

nique) 

Pigeon 
429. 647. 667, 680, 684, 696, 700, 711, 746, 
747, 751, 754, 760, 787, 1463 

Pilot (SEE Aviation, Personnel/Military) 

Pitch (SEE Sound, Audition) 

Pituitary (SEE Gland, Hormone) 

PK (SEE Parapsychology) 

Placebo (SEE Drug Effects) 

Play (SEE Childhood/Social Behavior in, 

um Recreation) 

Play Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Children) 

Pleasure (SEE Emotion) 

Poisson Distribution (SEE Statistics) 

Police (SEE Crime & Criminals, Law) 

Political Behavior 
962. 990, 1029, 1032, 1411, 1760 

Politics (SEE Political Behavior. Government) 

Pollution (SEE Environment) 

Popularity (SEE Interpersonal Attraction, 
cial Approval) 

Population Characteristics 
968, 1035, 1392 

Population Control (SEE Birth Control) 

Porteus Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 

ratus) 

Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
474, 480, 488, 514, 515, 517, 518, 519, 520, 
522, 523, 524, 525, 526, 527. 528, 529, 530, 
531, 532, 536, 581, 619, 788, 802, 803, 1229, 
1550, 1557 

Poverty (SEE Socioeconomic Status, Child- 

hood/ Disadvantaged) 

Power (SEE Dominance, Social Influence) 

Practice 
74, 372, 1894 

Precognition (SEE Parapsychology) 
iction (see also Achievement/Prediction 

of Academic) 
34, 388, 626, 745, 780, 925, 1060, 1249, 
1336, 1930, 1931, 1938, 1943, 1948 
ference 


140. 178, 393, 629, 657, 669, 702, 797, 905, 
985. 1101, 1201, 1923 


терпапсу 
651. 765, 952, 1005, 1185, 1240, 1377 
Prejudice 


974, 981. 982, 983, 1025, 1103, 1128, 1282 

Prenatal (SEE толан 

Preschool Children (SEE hildhood/Preschool) 

есап Rate (SEE Interval/Interstim- 
ulus) 

Prestige (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
ison (see also Crime & Criminals) 

1161, 1462, 1466, 1469 

Prison Inmate (SEE Prison) 

Probability (see also Learning/Probability, 
Statistics) 

32, 36, 38, 39, 64, 223, 225, 242, 273, 356, 
366. 367, 379, 380, 381, 382, 383, 394, 395, 
398, 399. 406, 761, 1087, 1104, 1418 

Probability Learning (SEE Learning/Proba- 

ility) 

Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 

45. 196, 360, 368. 369, 370, 667, 1027, 1057, 
1060. 1094, 1172, 1174, 1773 
Profile (SEE Score & Scoring) 
Fred Instruction (see also Teaching 
ids 
1902. 1906, 1909, 1910, 1915, 1919 
Programing (SEE Computer) 


x 


Projection (SEE Defense Mechanism t 
bral Cortex, Visual Cortex) S™ (ere 
Projective Technique (see also Rorsch 
200, 828, 934, 1198, 1214, 1215, iale m 
1417, 1419, 1427, 1439, 1868  — 3h 
Propaganda (S 


2 Communication, Commu- 


nication/Mass, Persuasion) 
Proprioception (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 
Prostitution (SEE Occupation, Sexual Behav- 
ior) 


Protestantism (SEE Religion) 
celle Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 
итап 
Psychiatric Diagnosis (SEE Psychodiagnosis) 
Psychiatric Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) " 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
1166, 1227, 1293, 1326, 1360, 1366, 1367, 
388, 1390, 1393, 1420, 1421, 1426, 
1431, 1437, 1440, 1445, 1469, 1483, 1489. 
1490, 1495, 1522, 1722 
Psychiatric Patient Treatment (see also Case 
Report-Treatment, Treatment/Outpatient) 
1265, 1336, 1361. 1391, 1517, 1606, 1728 
Psychiatric Ward (S Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 
Psychiatrist 
1249, 1261, 1263. 1264, 1281, 1298, 1299, 
1301, 1304, 1379, 1384, 1426, 1834 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy, Child 
Psychiatry) 
2 1222, 1223, 1244, 1260, 1380, 1394, 1600, 
1825 
Psychiatry Abroad ? — 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headin 
eta. 122), 1254, 1261, 1263, 1264, 1265, 
1267, 1268, 1270, 1272, 1275, 1280, 1282, 
1283, 1286, 1288, 1291, 1292, 1296, 1297, 
1298, 1299, 1301, 1304, 1379, 1380, 1384, 
1389, 1397, 1414, 1591 
Psychoanalyst (SEE Psychiatrist) 
Psych lytic Interpretation 
176, 1968, 1299. 1397, 1398, 1400, и, 
1402, 1403, 1404, 1405, 1408, 1409, 1410, 
1411, 1412, 1413, 1415, 1532, 1552 
Psychoanalytic Theory 
E 947, 1225, 1226, 1236, 1261, 127], ПА 
1287, 1399, 1400, 1406, 1407, 1414, 151, 
1846 4 ; 
Psychoanalytic Therapy (SEE Рус 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Clinical Ju е 
Diagnosis, Diagnosis/Differential, ee 
Retardation/Diagnosis of, Schizopl 
bn t 
EN 2 9, 1295, 1418, 1419, 1420, ЫП 
1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 1427, 1430, Iy 
1432, 1433, 1434, 1435, 1436, 1437. ee 
1439, 1456, 1464, 1487, 1505, 1570, 19 
Eoin (SEE Psychotherapy/Group. 
i 9 а Methods in) 
Perd eis (P) (SEE Parapsychology) 
Psycholinguistics 
254 i 
ist " 
ЫЫ, 23. 26, 960, 980, 986. Tor 
1835, 1836, 1838, 1841, 1877, 
P E 16,17, 20, 2, 24, 31, 98,980 
1221, 1605, 1891 
Psychology Abroad 
1 2, 25, 26, 49, 410 Я 
y/History_of , 1307, 
RO 10, 28, 790, 958, 1223, 1270 
1328, 1595, 1600 
Psychometrics (SEE Test & "s 
Psychomotor Performance (S 
formance) 
Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) " 
Psychopathology 412, 
5905 1148 net 1233, ue 
1492, 1508, 1551, 1685, 1 
Psychopathy (SEE Mental Dison pag 
Psychopharmacology (SEE Drug 
Therapy, Biochemistry) 
а 
позан. 75, 104, 465, 53 


1011, 


‚ Statistics) 
SE. Motor д 


в, 721. Wi 


Psychophysiology (SEE Physiological Psy- 
‘hol 
& Psychoties (see also Mental 


cl ) 
Paths. ты 
isorder, specific psychoses) 
1234, 1363, 1364, 1369, 1374, 1400, 1449, 
1451, 1452, 1453, 1458, 1480, 1481, 1482, 
1510, 1511, 1512, 1513, 1514, 1515, 1516, 
1517. 1518, 1519, 1520, 1522, 1523, 1525, 
1526, 1527, 1733 
саке (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 
$i 
Psychosomatic Disorder 
1241, 1342, 1416, 1592, 1593, 1594, 1595 


mae Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 
der, Medicine) 
Psychotherapist (SEE Therapist) 


lherapy (see also next headings, Behav- 
for Therapy, Drug Therapy, Family Ther- 
apy. Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
Teatment) 
1271, 1273, 1275, 1276, 1284, 1289, 1293, 
eg 1295, 1300, 1400, 1417, 1444, 1505, 
— 


ychotherapy / Client Centered (SEE Psycho- 
з y/Methods in) 


' Psychotherapy/Group (see also Family Ther- 
apy 

0. 961, 996, 1285, 1290, 1307, 1308, 1309, 

1310, 1311, 1312, 1313, 1314, 1315, 1316, 

1318, 20, 1322, 1323, 1324, 1325, 

у, 385, 1585, 1621, 1719, 1801, 

Е Posten DIY Methods In 
1205, 1272, 1279, 1290, 1309, 1310, 
HA 1341, 1347, 1348, 1349, 1350, 1351, 


1353, 1354 1358, 1610, 1612, 
Payee 1719, 1801 
аи in 


"ч АА 1276, 1300, 1305, 1306, 1314, 


ЭШ Term 
dul 1318 
- Puberty (SEE Adolescence) 
d Opinion (SEE Opinion) 
та (SEE Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
ate) 


1 
232. 466, 658, 663, 680, 753, 759, 760, 761, 
1462, 1761 
Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


pre 
a 
> 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
lonnaire (see also Inventory, Scale, 
Surve 


) 
1202, 1210, 1434, 1487 


| Lp 
416, 473, 477, 547, 572, $73, 579, 582, 584, 
586. 587, 589, 605, 693, 694 * 
Race (SEE Ethnology) 
Race Relations (SEE ET Social Move- 
ments) 


622 
Radio (SEE Communication/Mass) 
(SEE Measurement, Scale, Scalin; 
ye Movement (see also Dream 
ming, Sleep) 
424, 49]. 521, Ror, 804, ae 1597, 1661 
{see also next headings 


425, 507, 621, 643, D 769, 714, 775 
Rat/Activity in 
$55, 557, 580, 583, 660, 668, 675, 704, 753 


/Avoidance & Avoidance Pc: 
332. 445, 466, 474, 550, 569, 624, 625, 715, 
718, 719, 720, 722, 723, 724, 726, 727, 729, 
732, 733, 735, 759 

Rat/Brain Stimulation in 
450, 452, 455, 458, 459, 461. 464, 466, 467. 
468, 470, 471, 474, 478, 479, 549, 622 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


ш! 452, 4 

] 470, 482, 545, 550, 583, 
602, 605, 614, pn 658, 671, 676, 688, O89, 

699, 719, 723, 724, 729, 736, 

142, 743, 750, 759, 762, 764 


in 
965665 би: 671, 699, 761 
438, 440, 443, “98,70, 707, 713, 716, 717, 


33), 740 
Rat/Drug Effects in 


oN 4\4, Sit 550 553, $55, 556, нш 
76, 577, 580, 583, 586, 587, 
» 590, 591, 592, 97. 60, 604, 603; UN, 


mE Nh 
481, 591, 602, 604, 695, 721, 723, 733, 739, 
752. 762, 764 


A 416, 8 н}, 43%, 438, 439, 440, 443, 
445, 446, 44 Ay 478 
Red e ат i 


Rat/Mothration tn 
435, 459, 580, 658, 663, "n M , 671, 
675, 676, 677, 699, 707, 737, 
atom real & ЛАША, (iode 


459, 464, 471, 481, 569, 576, 591, 602, 60M, 
622, 643, 658, 664, 676, 697, 698, 713, 716, 
717, 719, 736, 737, 738, 739, 740, 741, 742. 
743, 745, 748, 750, 752, 761, 762. 704 
Rat/Shock & Shock Effects in 
430, 626, 658, 695, 718, 721, 724, 726, 729, 
730, 753, 755, 756 
Rat/Stress Effects in 
614, 622, 624, 625 
шел р also Rating Scale) 


NICA Pty 1943 


73, iS M6 217,219, 220 LES 
ie ШЕ 560, 566, 613, EO 


Reutabliy SEE Display, Writing) 


|, 818, 822, ASA, 876, 884, 1409, 
m. kr ү 1849, 1850, 1874, 1885. 
1903, 1911. SE 1917, 1933 

Deficiency (see also Education Spe 


876, 1340, 1422, 1787, 1802 
iv GE е Peony Cognition, 
wor) 

Baas also Memory, Recognition, Reten» 

7, 259, 262, 272; 244, 235. 

REREERRER 
3I1, 42.31. 

E ШЕН ЕЕ 332, 33%, 336, 37, 

31, 345, 347, 348, ж. 505, 852, 857, 1176, 


$29, 1586, 1639, 1792 
: (see also Memory, Recall, Reien 


tion) 

‚ 291, 292, MP), 318, 319. 
anaes 
1529, 1554, 1638, 1792 


165, 169, 417. — d “2, 623, 141, 


709 
: (SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
Statistica) 


Rehabilitation (see abo C. Rehabili 
tation/Vocational, senem, denn Re 


medial) 

7, 1643, 17M 
ida уан (see aho Mental 
rm ‘Vocational Rehabilitation. А 


Training in) 
xi 


1467, 160). mi NS 
Reinforcement (see aho meat ки 
рен & Raston Ар Bowe 
"lu, 214, 279, 280, 281, 352, 405, 699, 
Mà, BOA, 923, 1009, 1041, 1190, 13%. ж 


1522, 1924, 1701, 142. 1049, 1791, 1808, 
1840, 1912, 1913 


чеди, 
1M. AVI, A65, 483, 685, 69, 711, 744, 746, 
747, 749, 751, 754, 770, 862, MÀ, 100 
Theory 


эм 
/Detayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 


Reinforcement/ Partial. (SIE Reinforcement 


Schedule) 
Weinforcememt/ Secondary. (SEE Reinforee 
ment) 


/Seckal 
282, 812, 819, M6, 801, 922, 951, 1040. 
1087, 1707, 1713, 1907 
Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 


шг 
59. 305, BOS, 1197, 1200, 1249, 1715, 1776, 
1795, 1800, 1925, 1962 


Tho. ва. 993, Фм, 995, 996, 997, 1002, 
1047, 1179, 1213, 1259, 1260, 1601, 1004, 
1609, 1611, 1615, 1717, 1750, 1312. 1941 
REM (SEE пара и Eye Movement) 
Reminiscence (SEE. Memory, Recall) 
Remission (SEE Mental Hospital Æ Hospi- 
D e hs o 
ion, Familiarity) 
Poen Replication (SEE Contribution А Славам) 


7 1024, 1174, 1173 
EE Animals) 
Pred d aho 


25, 28, B41, 901, [Iz 717 (m 


1762, 1386, 1892 
Methods 
2%, 166, 485, 492, 611, 950, 1052. 1124, 


E Tru 1 
-— ы Тири ТЫ Mental Mospetal 
А Mospitahzation, by me & Hoiab 
dation, Inatitution А Imetitutionaliration) 


ja 407, 424, 429, 433, 612, 617, 811, 920, 

1242. 1204, 1344, 166), 1084. 
ag (ме aho Conditioned Керовм, 

omhoog) Emotions) R ' 

2M, 247, М), 339, 370, 48), 915, 1023 


Шоро m Reaction Time) 
Respon Set | LU 

Response / fist Response! 
Retardete (SEL Mental Wetanlation) 


Песине (wee aho Memory, Kecall, Racog 


nition) 
254. 260, 2%, 318, 125, 3%, 377, 32%, 24. 
Mà. 442. 44), 444, 450, 497, 575, (47, 681 
715. 838, 1044, 1072, 1127, 134, 191 
Reisa (sec abo Lye) 
ТА 107, 108, 5 IM, 197, 144, 492, 02 
$M, 54, 54, 79 
Retirement (SEE Adulihood, Occupation. 


A. MT лед) 


14а. 279, 419, 544, 548, 710, 1205, 1423 
1574, 1907 "vs i 

Reward abe orcement 
T Di 241, 642. 141, 6, 991, 951. 1006. 
ин. 12), P8. 

Rigidity SIE Personality Tron, Autbontar 


amm | 

Riot ‘srt Sisi Behavior Homan. Ате» 
мов. Soda! Movements) 

ка T 
мо 307, 19, JD, 400, 405, 932. 1004. 

1018, 1400, 1474, 1493, 1904 

Rhi; Shift (SEE Groep Dy 
namics, Risk Taking) 

RNA (SEE Boxbematry) 

Role 


5, 84, 816, 893, 925, 980, 984, 1003, 1062, 
1100, 1215, 1258, 1290, 1349, 1355, 1838, 
1847, 1958, 1959 
Role Playing (SEE Role) , 
Rorschach Test (see also Projective Technique) 
913, 1217, 1218, 1227, 1275, 1419 
Picture Frustration 


Study (SEE 
Projective Ne hed 
Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
Performance) 
Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 
Running (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 
Rural Environment (see also Community, 
Urban & Suburban Environment) 
985, 989, 1035 
Russia (SEE USSR) 


Sadism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
aid (see also Drivi 
3, 1454, 1979, 19 
Salary (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Salivation (SEE Conditioning/Classical, 
Gland, Taste) 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 
Satiation (SEE Motivation) 
Scale (see also Attitude Measurement, Inven- 
, Rating Scale, Testing Methods) 
830, 1033, 1193, 1197, 1200, 1201, 1255, 
1387, 1388, 1845, 1967 
sec also Measurement) 
29, 54, 105, 177, 186, 1098, 1208, 1947 
(SEE Detection) 
(see also next headings) 
1 1458, 1515, 1528, 1532, 1535, 1538, 
1547, 1551, 1552, 1560, 1561, 1563, 1564, 
1565, 1568, 1586, 1603, 1733 


/ Childhood 
` 1238, 1531, 1533, 1543, 1547, 1548, 1559, 
1570, 1572, 1573 


/ Chronic 
1312, 1369, 1528, 1534, 1540, 1545, 1578, 
1579, eye 1585, 1588, 1590 


1536, 12305 on 
pes ҮКЕ атйу in 
1481, 1530, 1536, 1553, 1555 


& in 
1528, 1529, 1334 153%, 1542, 1544, 1545, 
1556, 1567, 1586 


ia/ Phy of 
547, 1234, 1241, 1 1516, 1530, 1531, 
1539, 1541, 1544, 1546, 1549, 1550, 1557, 
1569, 1571, 1573, 1576, 1733 


т TT of 
1238, 1515, 1535, 1536, 1537, 1539, 1540, 


1544, 1547, 1548, 1549, 1550, 1554, 1558, 
1560, 1562, 1563, 1564, 1566, 1568, 1570, 
1572, 1574, 1578, 1579, 1583, 1588 
Schizophrenia/Treatment of (see also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
1275, 1575, 1577, 1579, 1580, 1581, 1582. 
DR 1584, 1585, 1586, 1587, 1590, 1591, 


Scholastic Achievement (SEE Achi / 
Ante) [t chievement. 


School (see also next headings, Achievement, 
Classroom, College, Education) 
830, 960, 1756, 1786, 1807, 1818, 1834, 
1883, 1891, 1905 
School Achievement (SEE. Achievement/Ac- 
ademic) 


Adjustment 
1150, 1749, 1750, 1752, 1764, 1803, 1808, 
1820, 1907 


Administration 
1837, 1839, 1879 
panty. (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxiety) 


School 
1757, 1870 
School 


L {see also Achievement/Ac- 
ademic) 


1844, 1849, 1857, 1858, 1863, 1911, 1913, 


1915, 1920 
Psychology (SEE Educational Psy- 
chology, Guidance/Educational) : 


© 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


School Subjects (SEE Curriculum, Mathemat- 
ics. Readin; 


& 
2. S, 1188, 1806, 1918, 1920, 1923 
Scientific Method (SEE Method & Method- 
ology) 
Score & 
36. 37, 38, 39, 52, 263, 1476, 1680, 1681. 
1830 


Seasonal (SEE Time, Temperature, 
Environment 
Security (SEE ndency) 


Sedative (SEE Drugs) 


nem (SEE Integration) 
(SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


Selection 
645, 1248, 1772, 1927. 1929, 1931, 1932, 
1938, 1946 

Self (sec also next headings) 
824, 961. 966, 1063, 1162, 1331, 1575, 1754, 
1831, 1894 

Self-Actualization (SEE Self) 


816. Na 942, 953, 997, 1119, 1171, 1203, 
1464, 1490, 1637, 1764, 1767, 1773, 1814 
EE Interpersonal Processes) 
Self-Esteem (SEE Self-Concept) 
Self-Evaluation 
"AP. i: dad 
LO 1040, 1064, 1203, 1251, 1766, 


1 

Self-Stimulation (see also Motivation, Stim- 
ulation, Brain Stimulation, Rat Brain Stim- 
ulation in) 
471, 599 

Self/Ideal (SEE Self Concept) 

Selling (SEE Advertising, Business, Consumer 
Behavior) 


Differential 
254, 817, 1115, 1837 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
Ек 302, 320, 1137, 1138, 1143, 1148, 
Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 
Sensitivit: 


134, 1. 173, 533, 1056, 1058, 1064, 1065, 
1066. 1084, 1099, 1313, 1668, 1934 
Sensory Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 
ty) 
gem Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 
sory) 
Sensory Physiology (SEE Physiology/Sensory) 
Sensory Гс Мега] intersensory Proc- 
esses, Physiology/Sensory) 
182. 539, 610, 639 


293, 370, 527, 1137, 1138, 1145 
tence Completion Test (SEE Projective 


Technique) 
Serial (SEE Learning/Serial) 
Set (see also Expectation) 


139, 208, 228, 255, 362, 607, 685, 793, 839, 
ot: 881. 898, 911, 923, 1076 


194. 409, 925, 1019, 1224, 1230, 1232 
Diff 


ferences 
192, 207. 330, 794, 858, 868, 914, 918, 926, 
929. 935. 943, 998, 1007, 1020, 1062, 1066, 
1078, 1088, 1136, 1155, 1214, 1421, 1458, 
1757, 1765, 1871 

Sex Differences-Animal 

428, 648, 655, 731, 769, 776 

Sa Differences/ Academic Achievement 


x Role 
fone 987, 1000, 1002. 1025, 1227, 1765, 


Bais) Behavior 
. 648, 1017, 1020, 1021, 1164, 1829 
Sexual Behavior-Animal 


439, 478, 479. 552, 646, 651, 705, 765, 766, 
767. 769, 773, 774, 775, 777 


ual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
1224. 1402, 1599 

wal Disorder 

1485 


xii 


Perception (SEE Percepti 
Eo ‘ception/Form & 
Shaping Wo Conditioning) 
Sheltered Empolyment (SEE ilitati 
Vocational) Rehabilain/ 
Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro. 
convulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 
Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 
Effects in) 
195, 206, 249, 404, 423, 501 
687, 725, 727, 728, 734, 749, 
1071 
Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 
Therapy) 
Shock/Electroconvulsive (SEE Electroconyulsive 
Shock) 
Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 


‚607, 617, 633, 
‚ 757, 760, 763, 


Signal 
151, 157, 171, 173, 174, 181, 183, 211,213, 
225, 237. 390, 513, 863, 1705 
Similarity 
259, 266, 270, 271, 304, 327, 340, 925, 1048, 
1069, 1072, 1119, 1712, 1965 
Simulation (see also Model) 
56, 386, 401, 1081, 1928, 1964, 1966 
Size Constancy (SEF Gestalt Psychology, 
Visual Perception, Perception) 


Size Perception (SEE Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 
184, 195, 490, 498, 546, 606, 619, 632, 832, 
1371, 1531, 1802 
Skin Resistance (SEE 
Response) : 
Sleep e also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 
Eye Movement) 
417, 424, 491, 521, $83, 589, 802, 804, 1342, 
1359, 1597, 1659, 1661, 1663 
Slow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, 
Mental Retardation) 
Smell 
m 180, 428, 439, 459, 539, 551, 629, 651, 
705, 769 
Smokin; 

546 944, 1155, 1319, 1330 3 
Social Processes (sce also next headings, 
al Processes) 

Me S at, 959, 960, 962, 963, 965,00 
2, 974, 976, 977, 978, 979, 980, 984, 


Skin, Galvanic Skin 


97 s 

986, 990, 992, 999, 1008, 1015, 1122, 141, 

1616, 1893 i 
Social Acceptance (SEE Acceptance, Social 


A al) 
Socal Adjustment (SEE Adjustment/ Personal 
& Social) 
Social Approval (sec also Acceptance) 
13 00091973. 974, 998, 1052, 1069, pa 
2, 1131, 1134, 1169, 1171, 1207, 1# 
551, 1746, 1759, 1845 " 
Social Attraction (SEE Interpersonal Attrac 
tion) 
Social Behavior/Animal 
Боса Bees, 165, 766, 168, 711, 772, TI TIS 
777, 779, 780, 1015 
Social Behavior/Human (see 4 


Iso Childhood 


Social Behavior "los, 1110, 12665140 
Socal Case 1624, 1625, 1626, 1690 
Боса Сте, ез, 965, 972 389, n m 

1015: 1035. 1605, о, 1760, 1762, 176% 


1833, 1879, 1896 
Social Class (SEE Social ; 
Status) D ces 
Social Deprivation (SEE Childhood/D 
vantaged, Sociocconomic Sta NT al 

Social Desirability (SEE Acceptance, 
Approval) al AP 
al Inf” 


1 Structure, 50004 


Social Distance (SEE Isolation, 500 
Pa A (see also Interpersom 
EET 965, 966, 979, 986, 1101. 110% qu 
1104, 1106, 1118, 1120, 1122 
1857 
Social Interaction 


231, 992, 1090, 1100, 1131, 1133, 1134, 
1622, 1698, 1863, 1940, 1964 
Social Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation) 
Social Mobility (see also Social Structure) 
990, 991 
Social Model (SEE Social Processes, Social 
Structure) 
Social Movements 
15, 971, 1745, 
Social Perception 
794, 816, 916, 925, 927, 935, 964, 974, 982, 
1016, 1037, 1039, 1061, 1070, 1083, 1090, 
1093, 1100, 1101, 1102, 1106, 1109, 1110, 
1111, 1112, 1113, 1114, 1115, 1116, 1117, 
1118, 1120, 1121, 1123, 1124, 1125, 1126, 
1127, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1131, 1132, 1133, 
1135, 1136, 1166, 1170, 1252, 1293, 1415, 
1551, 1568, 1592, 1808, 1816, 1817, 1900, 
1928, 1954 
Social Power (SEE Social Influence, Inter- 
personal Influence, Social Movements) 
Social Psychiatry (SEE Psychiatry, Social 
Processes) 
Social Psycholo; 
955, 957, 958 
Social Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
Social) 
Social Role (SEE Role) 
Social Science 
28, 956, 959, 992, 1760 
Social Structure (see also Socioeconomic 
Status) 
21, 962, 982, 984, 985, 986, 990, 991, 992, 
1032, 1051, 1060, 1097, 1115, 1252, 1310 
Social Welfare (SEE Social Casework) 
Socialization 
937, 979, 1745, 1752, 1961, 1977 
Society (SEE Culture) 
Socioeconomic Status (see also Social Struc- 


1747, 1760, 1762, 1763 
ture 
831. 836, 887, 889, 905, 914, 923, 930, 935, 
942, 964, 988, 991, 1007, 1020, 1022, 1055, 
1186, 1224, 1228, 1240, 1250, 1349, 1398, 
1472, 1488, 1604, 1619, 1625, 1768, 1770, 
1774, 1775, 1779, 1853, 1854, 1856, 1859, 
1893, 1942 
Sociology 
954, 1013 
Sociometric Status (SEE Social Approval) 
Sociometry (SEE Social А! proval) 
Sociopathy (SEE Behavior Problems, Crime & 
Criminals, Antisocial Behavior) 
Sodium Chloride (SEE Food, Biochemistry) 
Soldier (SEE Personnel/Military) 
Somesthesia (see also Kinesthesis, Cutaneous 
Sense) 
77, 98, 181, 182, 183, 187, 413, 528, 536 
Sorting (SEE Categorical Behavior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Noise) 
77, 80, 150, 160, 167, 224, 245, 268, 537, 
540, 857, 1141, 1968 
Space Flight (SEE Aviation, Environment, 
Simulation) 
Space Orientation (SEE Orientation) 
Space Perception (SEE Perception/Space) 
Special Education (SEE Education/ Special) 
E (see also next headings, Verbal Behav- 
10r) 
61, 80, 162, 207, 415, 527, 871, 927, 1085, 
1140, 1141, 1148, 1634, 1796, 1887, 1894 
Speech Perception 
44, 161, 162, 163, 164, 170, 1635 
Speech Therapy 
1639, 173 
Speech/Defective (see also Speech Therapy. 
Stuttering) 
1238, 1634, 1639, 1641, 1732 
Speed (SEE Movement) 
Spiral Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) — 
ports (SEE Recreation, Education/Physical) 
Stammering (SEE Stuttering) 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (SEE Test/ 
Intelligence) 
вае (SEE Response) 
з (see also Mathematics, Factor Anal- 
SIS] 
| 32, 33, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 46, 229, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


383, 1018, 1087, 1125, 1131, 
12x, 1435, 1788, I2 е js 
PM GEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
us] 
Stereotype (see also Attitude) 
5 192, 1002 
timulant (SEE 
Stimulation e 
50, 77, 81, 93, 169, 422, 423, 649, 652, 808, 
. 809, 820, 1445 
Stimulation/Central (SEE Brain Stimulation, 
Rat/Brain Stimulation in) 


Stimulus 
185, 204, 240, 279, 288, 374, 696, 700, 704, 
711, 723, 732, 861 
Stimulus Generalization (SEE Generalization) 
Stimulus Intensity (see also Shock & Shock 
ШЕ 
131, 177, 213, 502, 537, 541, 654, 788, 1709, 
1936 


Strategy 
283, 289, 315, 324, 361, 372, 376, 394, 839, 
1130, 1538, 1843, 1918 
Stress (see also Conflict, Stress/Physiological, 
Rat/Stress Effects in) 
8, 203, 249, 554, 623, 628, 638, 955, 1160, 
1173, 1198, 1499, 1592, 1970, 1971 


Stress/Physiological 
202, 239, 547, 607, 617, 626, 627, 1160, 
1623, 1971 

Stroke (SEE Brain Disorder, Cardiovascular 
Disorders) 

Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SEE Oc- 
cupational [nterest) 

Student (see also next headings, School Drop- 


out) 
1158, 1769, 1827, 1908 
Student Attitude (SEE Attitude/Student) 
Student Dropout (SEE School Dropout) 
Student Protest (SEE Social Movements, 
Attitude/Student) 4 
Student Teacher (SEE Teacher Training) 
Student/College (see also Achievement/Aca~ 
demic-College) 
12, 971, 1000, 1028, 1043, 1065, 1190, 1290, 
1391, 1484, 1485, 1593, 1745, 1751, 1752, 
1753, 1757, 1759, 1812, 1819, 1820, 1824, 
1825, 1890, 1894 


Student/College-Attitude 
993, 1017, 1279, 1747, 1755, 1758, 1760, 


1762, 1763, 1765, 1815, 1829, 1833, 1842, 
1857, 1871 


Student/College-Personality 
799. 1176, 1209, 1211, 1332, 1746, 1750, 


1757, 1765, 1766, 1771, 1776, 1829, 1832, 
1851, 1858, 1868, 1871. 1887, 1897 
Student/ Elementary School (see also Child- 

hood & Children, Achievement/Academ- 


ic-Elementary School) 
вө, тро, 1140, 1749, 1761, 1764, 1773, 


1788, 1791, 1799, 1831, 1844, 1856, 1873, 
1888, 1900, 1912, 1914 
Student/Gitted (SEE Gifted) 
i 
S 21, 1613, 1762, 1771, 1772, 1777, 
ны» School ( iso Adolescence) 
/1 see al 
P 1095, s 1349, 1430, 1754, 1756, 1794, 
1809, 1817, 1862, 1865, 1874, 1875, 1891 
Student/Junior High School (see also Ado- 
Оз, Тв, 1789, 1853, 1864, 1873, 1915 
jering (see also Speech/Defective) 


1342, 1640 1 
Subception (SEE Perception, Visual Percep- 


tion) 
Subliminal Peces (SEE Perception. Visual 


jon, Threshold) 
Ee EE. Dominance, Interpersonal 
Suburbs (SEE Urban & Suburban Environ- 


ment) Р 
(SEE Achievement) 
(SEE Instinctive Behavior) 


Suggestibility (SEE Hypnosis, Personality 
тай) 
Suicide (see also Death) 


xiii 


8 1221, 1456, 1457, 1458, 1459, 1460, 


peut M Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Supervi (SEE Leadership, Management) 
(see also Medicine) 
1232, 1445, 1461, 1513, 1650, 1665 
Survey (see also Inventory, Questionnaire, 
Scale, р Methods) 
11. 1023, 1184 
SVIB (SEE Occu] 
Symbol & Syml 
munication, msan ا‎ 
Sympathetic Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 


Se 
5, 22, 539, 1157, 1160, 1219, 1277, 1763 
Sym| (see also Diagnosis, Psychodiagnosis) 
412. 1439, 1446, 1496, 1501, 1511, 1641, 
1649, 1652, 1654, 1695 
Syntax. (see also Grammar) 
256, 258, 286, 293, 1138, 1152 
Pied Analysis (SEE Organizational Struc- 
ture) 


tional Interest) 
ism (SEE Meaning, Com- 


Tachist SEE Apparatus) 
Tactile (SEE шапеош Sense) 


Talent (SEE Ability) 
Target (SEE Engineering Psychology, Mili- 
(агу) 


58, 931 
Taste (see also Food) 
176, 178, 179, 425, 539, 629, 656, 722 


Teacher 
1349, 1740, 1761, 1839, 1840, 1844, 1850, 
1905, 1908, 1913 

Teacher Attitudes & 
1842, 1845, 1846, 1847, 1858 


‘eacher Training 
1842, 1843, 1846, 1847 
Teaching (see also next headings) 
885, 1764, 1769, 1848 
Teaching Aids (see also Programed Instruc- 
tion) 
1894, 1905, 1906, 1916 
Teaching Method (see also Programed In- 
struction) 
872. 1140, 1262, 1738, 1761, 1850, 1907, 
1908, 1909, 1912, 1913, 1914, 1916, 1917, 
1918, 1919, 1920 
‘elevision (SEE Television) 
Team Teaching (SEE Teaching Method) 
Telepathy (SEE Parapsychology) 


‘elevision 
825, 1824, 1905, 1916 
‘Television/ Educational (SEE Television) 


Temperature 
з. 185, 424, 453, 621, 650, 661 
5 5 


T jure Sense (5 Cutaneous Sense) 
Ташов (SEE Confli 


tress, Anxiety) 
"Territorial Behavior Instinctive Behav- 
ior) 
Test & Testing (see also next headings, 
Projective Technique, specific tests) 
$3, 54, 55, 56, 57, 840, 888, 910, 1393, 1710, 
1777. 1780, 1830, 1929 
Test Anxiety, 
230, 1332, 1335, 1743, 1773, 1776 
Test/Ability (SE Test/Aptitude) 
Test/ Achievement 
1422, 1768, 1770, 1774, 1775, 1779, 1854, 
1866, 1870 
Test/ Aptitude 
1469, 1755, 1757, 1795, 1865, 1869, 1927, 
1942 


Test Intelligence 
791.821, 826, 1185, 1186, 1196, 1421, 1422, 


1427, 1627, 1680, 1681, 1701, 1768, 1770, 

1772, 1775, 1778, 1779, 1800, 1899. 
Test/ Personality 
168, 203, 357, 835, 913, 914, 1159, 1165, 
1169. 1171, 1179, 11 , 1193, 
1195, 1199, 1201, 1203, Я . 211, 
1212. 1213, 1417, 1430, 1438, 1464, 1468, 
1471, 1500, 1746, 1771, 1794, 1819, 1823, 


= 1860, 1868, 1872, 1884, 1930, 1932, 1941 
56, 895 


Thalamus. 
425, 448, 449, 453, 469, 480 
Test (SEE Projective 
Technique 


Theory (sce also Learning Theory, Personality 
Theory, Psychoanalytic Theory, Informa- 
tion Theory, Motivation Theory, Reinforce- 
ment Theory) 

28, 78, 29$, 383, 409, 790, 823, 958, 970, 
1040, 1243, 1245, 1266, 1463, 1465, 1483, 
1555, БЫ» penes а 
Therapeutic munity ( 'ommunity, 
Psychotherapy/Methods in) 
Process (see also Empathy) 
1251, 1255, 1261, 1265, 1277, 1289, 1290, 
1296, 1297, 1298, 1299, 1300, 1301, 1302, 
‚ 1304, 1305, 1306, 1307, 1308, 1312, 
1316, 1323, 1325, 1326, 1367, 1406, 1607, 
1609, 1613, 1617, 1620, 1690 


1012. 1014, 1255, 1256, 1289, 


290, 1300, 
1303, 1308, 1582 
‘Therapy (see also Behavior Therapy, Drug 
Therapy, Family Therapy, Psychiatry, Psy- 
choanalysis, Psychotherapy, h Ther- 
apy, Treatment, Schi renia/Treatment 
of, Mental Retardation/Treatment of, Case 
Report-Treatment, Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy, Treatment/Outpatient, 
Psychiatric Patient Treatment, upa- 
tional & Physical Therapy) 
1278, 1649 
Thinking ge also Cognition, Logic, Cate- 
gorical Behavior) 
278, 331, 350, 351, 352, 353, 354, 356, 357, 
359, 360, 361, 362, 365, 366, 370, 371, 377, 
411, 418, 828, 833, 839, 868, 870, 871, 882, 
1147, 1226, 1236, 1283, 1795, 1849, 1869, 
1900, 1937 


Thirst (SEE Water & Water Intake, Depri- 
vation, Motivation) 


‘Threat 
619, 1045, 1071, 1092, 1178 
Threshold 


69, 91, 92, 94, 102, 113, 134, 149, 159, 165, 
185, 197, 465, 504, 533, $38, 540, 727, 730, 
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377-385.—Husser] reduced the natural human ego to the 

transcendental ego,” the realm of transcendental, 
е. This transcendental 
ego is not a part of the natural world, but rather it 

e of its meaning 
jectivity. ement with Husserl 


ego of another. Sartre has no need for 
еро as the unifier of the contents О 
оше. has no contents.—Jo 
. Lardner, Mary D. (Boston 
Person as inen Mar deca in Berna И 
gan’s philosophy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-А), 2974-2915. 
1988. Parfit, Derek. (All Souls Coll., Oxford, Eng- 


land) Personal identity. Philosophical Review, ШО 
erican Psychological Association, Inc. 


Copyright © 1971 by the Am 


Vol. 80(1), 3-27.—If a man’s brain could be divided and 
each '/; housed in a new body and if the 2 newly 
constituted bodies survived, would the new persons be 
identical with one another and with the original? This 
question cannot be answered, but nothing important is 
lost as a result. What matters in the continued existence 
of a person are for the most part relations of degree, It is 
concluded that the language of identity should be given 
up.—H. Ruja. 

1989. Sasso, James J. (Boston U., Graduate School) 
Value consciousness for Friedrich Nietzsche. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1910(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 


1990. Tarantino, Santo J. (Florida Atlantic U.) On 
solipsism and social re ression. Psycholo, i 
1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 51-57.—The philosophical prol 
lem of solipsism and the psychological phenomena of 
social regression are treated in an attempt to close the 

between and to explicate the relationship between 
philosophical assumptions and psychological processes. 
A brief survey of the treatment of the problem of 
solipsism is presented and then compared to the concept 
of social regression. The main points are developed on 
the basis of conceptualizations from systems theory, 
information theory, and psychoanalytic theory. The view 
developed is that viable organisms must be open systems 
and that lesser order systems must come under the 
control of higher order systems. It is argued that in 
human systems reason is the ordering principle that 
allows for the integration of the various subsystems of 
the human organism. The moral implications of such а 
view are briefly treated.—J. A. Blazer. 


1991. Várkonyi, Dezsó H. Az általánositásról. [On 
eneralization ar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 
5663-4), 462-476. ерогі on the status of the concept 
of generalization in the philosophy of science. (English & 


ssian summaries)—M. Moore. 
коор. Walsh, Dorothy. ‚ (Smith Coll) Knowing by 
living through. Philosophy & Phenomenoi logical Research, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 3102), 265-272.—Contrasts humanistic 
knowledge with scientific knowledge. It is claimed that 
knowledge by living-through constitutes à distinctive 
mode of knowing. This mode of knowing affords 
knowledge as rea ization. Such knowledge, different 
from simple awareness, allows a person to transcend 
himself and enter into the situation of another.—L. J 


Cantoni. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


azak, Jacob. (Magistrates Court, Jerusalem, 
Judaism. Para cholo Review, 
7 , Vol. 104), 9-13.—The Talmud and various 
n commentators recognize magic and psychical 

wers. Maimonides’ extreme views against astrology 
and sorcery were directed toward superstitions and naive 
beliefs of his day, not toward ESP phenomena. But in 
using psychical powers for practical purposes, it must be 
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recognized that they are often in error and could cause 
harm. Thus, use of clairvoyants to gain information 
regarding future events is not allowed although their help 
in finding lost objects is permissible, as are experiments 
for the purpose of studying ESP.—P. F. Grim. 

1994. Chauvin, Rémy. (Les Sources, Mittainville, 
France) To reconcile psi and physics. Journal of 
Parapsychology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 34(3), 215-218.—Pro- 
poses that although the facts of parapsychology do not 

it in with the physics of today, it cannot be said they do 

not fit in with long-range physics since the inventory of 
nature’s forces is so far from complete. It cannot even be 
said that psi contradicts modern physics, only that they 
are difficult to reconcile. The future of parapsychology 
could reveal the location of the psi ability in the brain, 
thus making it susceptible to measurement and control, 
or psi could be found to be beyond space and time and 
therefore not be comparable with other natural phe- 
nomena.—Journal abstract. 

1995. Freeman, John A. (Inst. for Parapsychology, 
Durham, N.C.) Ten-page booklet tests with elemen- 
tary-school children. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 34(3), 192-196.—Administered a 10-page 
ESP test booklet which had given significant results with 
junior high school and high school Ss to 35 elementary 
School children. This booklet was designed to differ- 
entiate between positive and negative scoring, depending 
on the kinds and arrangements of targets. Some of the 
pages in the booklet were made up of trials based on 5 
different words, on 1 word repeated 5 times, on 5 
different symbols, or on 1 symbol repeated 5 times. As 
predicted, girls had more hits on trials made up of targets 
which were all alike (both symbols and words) than they 
did on those trials made up of 5 different targets, and 
boys did the reverse. Contrasting the expected positive 
trials for both boys and girls with the expected negative 
trials yielded 140 runs with a difference of 49 hits 
(p < .02).—Journal abstract. 

1996. Grace, Roy E. (Beverly Hills United Presby- 
terian Church, Upper Darby, Pa.) Parapsychology and 
biblical religion. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
21(206), 8-12.—The work in parapsychology provides a 
base for a counteraction to the dogmatism of the crass 
materialism of much recent religion.—O. Strunk. 

1997. Haraldsson, Erlendur. (Inst. for Parapsychol- 
ogy, Durham, N.C.) Subject selection in a machine 
precognition test. Journal of Parapsychology, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 34(3), 182-191.—Attempted (a) to replicate a 
an experiment carried out by H. Schmidt (see 

'A, Vol. 44:4322) using ordinary Ss, (b) to test a method 
of selecting high-scoring Ss, and (c) to compare 2 
different degrees of feedback. Ss faced 4 colored lamps, 
guessed precognitively which 1 would light up next, and 
pressed the corresponding button. The button triggered 
an electronic device which made a random selection of 
the target lamp. S received limited feedback in '/ the 
runs and full feedback in the other !/. In a preliminary 
series with 74 Ss, results were not significant. The 11 best 

ualified Ss were selected for testing in the main series. 

he 100 runs of this series were significant at the level of 
p= 0005, which was taken as evidence that the method 
of selecting the Ss was highly successful. The feedback 
comparison did not yield any significant differences. 
—Journal abstract. 

_1998. Krippner, Stanley & Davidson, Richard. (Maim- 
onides Medical Center, William C. Menninger Dream 
Lab., Brooklyn, N.Y.) Religious implications of para- 
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normal events occurring during chemical 
“psychedelic” experience. Pastoral 
1970(Sep), Vol. 21(206), 27-34.—" Whether 
or rejects the experimental evidence for ESP 
sequential; the critical fact is that subjective 
and anecdotal reports of telepathy, clairyor 
Precognition are associated with many rel 
nomena.” Students of religion need to examin 
these relationships.—O. Strunk. 

1999. Krippner, Stanley & Ullman, Montague, (A 
onides Medical Center, Menninger Dream L 
York, N.Y.) Telepathy and dreams: A co 
experiment with electroencephalogram: 
oculogram monitoring. Journal of Nervous 
Disease, 1970(Dec) Vol. 151(6), 394—403.—Te: 
hypothesis that telepathic communication can а 
dreams. An “agent” spent the night concentrai 
picture. S was awakened after each REM perio 
reported his dreams. This pattern was follow 
nights. S and an outside judge later matched pici 
dream protocols. Correct matchings by both 
achieved high levels of statistical significance. Ilh 
data are presented.—R. A. Denis. ' 

2000. Osis, Karlis. (American Society for 
Research, New York, N.Y.) Informal meti 
research in psychic phenomena for reli 
lievers. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
35-40.—Outlines informal parapsychological 
ments which can be carried out by chui 
pastors.—O. Strunk. J 
2001. Otani, Soji. (Japan Defense Academ 
suka) The history of parapsychology in J 
Parapsychology Review, 1970(Sep), Vol. 1(4), 4 
cusses the men and books which have been e 
Japanese parapsychology from the 1820s to th 
Annual Convention of the Japanese Society for 
psychology in 1967.—P. F. Grim. —.— 

2002. Schmeidler, Gertrude R. (City Coll, 
New York) Studying individual psi exp 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
209.— Outlines the areas of analysis which à 
an understanding of psi. A sociology of psi, 1 
in different cultures and social groups; life: 
for causes of changes in an individual's р 
research on the conditions which affect pst 
periods like a single experimental session; ani 
examination of the individual psi experience aita 
essary. The latter is particularly difficult 102 8 
reasons: (a) The duration of the individual expel 
unknown but probably very brief; (b) any 
ESP experiment may Бе due to change, not to PS 
often given imperfect information; and (d) PS 
ordinarily under conscious control. Suggesti 
coping with these difficulties are examined. y 
experiment is described which investigates E j 
related to the individual psi experience while 8! 
to teach Ss to identify and control psi success 
abstract. 
2003. Schmidt, Helmut. (Inst. for Parapsy’ 
Durham, N.C.) A PK test with electronic 
Journal of Parapsychology, 1970(Sep), Vol. PK 
181.—Tested 18 Ss for their psychokinetic ( f 
A random number generator (RNG) connected 
display panel produced random sequences 0! 
which were determined by a simple ашаа 
The display panel was a circle of 9 lamps whl п of 
at a time in the clockwise (+1) directio 
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counterclockwise (-1) direction depending on which of 
the 2 numbers the RNG produced. Ss chose either 
motion and tried by PK to make the light proceed in that 
direction. There were 4 runs/sessions, each made up of 
128 "jumps" of the light. In a prelimi series of 216 
runs, 5s had a negative deviation of 129 hits. The main 
series was expected to give negative scores, and а 
negative attitude was encouraged among the Ss. 15 Ss 
carried out 256 runs, with a significant negative deviation 
of 302 hits (p=.001),—Journal abstract. 

2004, Schmidt, Helmut, (Inst, for Parapsychology, 
Durham, N.C.) A quantum mechanical random num- 
ber generator for psi tests. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 34(3), 219-224,—Recent experiments in 
ESP and psychokinesis have been based on the use of 
large numbers of randomized targets provided by 
electronic number generators. The detailed circuitry of 
an easy to build generator, using radioactive decays as а 
source of randomization is described.—Journal abstract. 

2005. Schmidt, Helmut. (Inst. for Parapsychology, 
Durham, N.C.) The psi quotient (PQ): An efficiency 
measure for psi tests. Journal of Parapsychology, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 34(3), 210-214.—A comparison of the M 
scoring rate of Ss in 2 different experiments is ible 
when both experiments involve the same me ility of 
making a hit, e.g. if 1 experiment invo ved a choice 
between heads or tails, and the other, a black or red card. 
The need for a standard measure of efficiency for 
comparisons when the probabilities of getting а hit are 
different and the samples of data are of unequal size is 
emphasized. The “psi quotient” (PQ) is equal to 1000 
times the square of the eritical ratio e rica by the 
number of trials (N): PQ=1000 CR2/N.—Journal 
abstract. 

2006. Wolf, Manfred. (San Francisco State Coll.) 
Existential psychology and a romantic poem. Sf 
chiatric Quarterly. Supplement, 1968, Vol. 4202), 297- 
302.— The healthy person can at times forget himself in 
order to grasp the essence of the other. Only a healthy 
personality can free itself from its own isolation and 
enter into a relationship which may temporarily destroy 
it as an entity. Self-consciousness is the enemy of 
awareness just as fear is the enemy of self-realization. It 
is suggested that the satisfaction of the self's absorption 
into a relationship will someday be studied by neurol- 
ogists in the laboratory.—D. Prager. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


2007. Dahl, Hartvig. (New York U., Research Сеп 
for Mental Health) Relatos de mesas redondas de la 
Asociación Psicoanalítica Americana: La "A 
psicoanalítica de los impulsos instintivos en | 
ción con desarrollos recientes. [Roundtable creed 
sion reports of the American Psychoanalytical i 
theory of instinctive drives 
Revista de Psico 
análisis, 1970(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 149-175—Ңесопаи е 
Freud's psychoanalytic conception 0! ve in the light 
decent advances in fields mend, 

xperimental and physiologi 

discussed includes? (0) physiological confirme 5 
Freud’s suggestion of generation of libido by. 

% sex hormones on ee ae 
Oncept of physiological уе ас à з 
States; (c) Кре gratification during < aati ee 
experimental animals; (d) electric stim 


sacking in aita relect Ge anti i Padi ot 
8 an ; 

not prolonged abstinence really causes cde 
sexual excitement, or fasting causes an intensification 


itory synapses and postsynaptic mem! potential 
changes, as related to mental states; and (1) relations of 
external stimuli to drive intensity.—7. N, Webster, 

wersation’ Pochology Today, IONN Wor XO) 
conversation, Psychology E ov), 6), 
20-28.— This interview concerned Heo салу educa: 
tion and his views on genetic, sexual, and racial 
differences, educational reform, mental illness, 
function of theory, religion, and Freudian interpretations 
of literature.—£. J. Posavac, 

2009. Jacobson, Edmund, Psychology and the 
A rative action of 


do the nervous Acta 
Symbolica, 1970(Fal), Vol. 102), 31-35.— и 
as distinctly different acts such mental a 


ac 
eption, attention, recall, and imagination i» erro- 

PAS DUXUN of the integrative action of the nervous 

system, Ps hologists must deal with man as а multiple 

ra system of signale and мели VARA E 
ifferent m ties of sensory giving 

to different codes which are prol in мото of action, 

incipient or overt, (15 ге!.у—М. 


the relationships among 


ries 
measurement 


several measurable variables. E. e^ 
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tralia. Course objectives are listed, and outlines of the 
original 5-phase course and a revised 3-phase course are 
presented.—R. Wiltz. 

2015. Lubin, Bernard & Eddy, William B. (U. 
Missouri, Medical School, Kansas City) The laboratory 
training model: Rationale, method, and some 
thoughts for the future. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul, Vol. 20(3), 305-339.—"The 
history of laboratory training in the United States is 
predominantly the history of the NTL [National Train- 
ing Laboratory] Institute for Applied Behavioral Science. 
We have drawn to a large extent from the published 
material by the NTL Institute and its faculty who are 
based in various universities... there is more than 1 
T-group in the laboratory model, multiple groupings are 
used, multilevel learnings (personal, interpersonal, and, 
in some laboratories, group and organizational) are 
sought, prior staff planning attempts to match client 
learning needs with a large group of technologies, 
conceptualization of experience is encouraged, and 
opportunity for integration and discussion of transfer of 
learning to back-home situations is provided. Also, 
laboratory training is defined as an educational rather 
than a therapeutic procedure.” The differences in process 
and outcome between the T-group, group psychother- 
apy, and encounter group are discussed. Because of the 
anticipated increase in the variety and number of social 
problems to which laboratory training will be applied, a 
training center to develop applied behavioral scientists 
was announded by the NTL Institute: The New 
University for the Applied Behavioral Sciences to be 
located in the Washington, D.C., area. “Major organ- 
izational units of the university are: The NTL Institute, 
The College of Applied Behavioral Science, and the 
Institute for a Voluntary Society.” (48 ref.)—J. Linnick. 

2016. Wellner, Alfred M. & Simon, Ralph. (State 
Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Baltimore, Md.) A survey of 
associate-degree programs for mental health tech- 
nicians. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jun), 
Vol. 20(6), 166-169.—“By September 1968 there were 26 
mental health training programs in community colleges, 
and another 35-50 in some stage of development." The 
training programs emphasize interviewing skills, coun- 
seling and psychotherapy, community resources, and 
techniques of behavior modification and research skills. 
Job skills and degree of acceptance and integration into 
the mental health system must be assessed before new 
programs are institutionalized.—B. A. Burkard. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


2017. Brody, Eugene B. The concerns of trans- 
cultural psychiatry. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 
1970, Vol. 30(2), 179-182.—Presents a joint statement by 
the committees of the American and Canadian Psychi- 
atric Associations, setting forth concerns of the field 
termed “transcultural psychiatry.” Both investigation 
and clinical work are included. 12 problems and areas of 
application are noted. Members of the committee issuing 
thegstatement are listed—H. Roemmich. 

2018. Foss, В. М. (Ed.) Psychology in Great Britain. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, Supplement, 
1969, 48 p.—This commemorative supplement, on the 
occasion of the 19th International Congress of Psy- 
chology, held in London in 1969, includes 19 articles 
covering clinical, educational, occupational, engineering, 
medical, and physiological psychology, as well as 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


research on aging, child development, psycholinguw 
and animal behavior and ethology in бен peur. 
presented are reports on British psychological societi 
national institutes, child guidance clinics and school 
service, chairs of psychology in British universities and 
financing psychological research. A list of journals 
published in Great Britain and a summary of all 
International Congresses from 1889-1966 are provided, 
—V. S. Sexton. 

2019. Hogan, John D. (Ohio State U.) A Survey and 
interpretation of article characteristics: The "Jour. 
nal of Genetic Psychology" 1945-1969. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4314, 

2020. Landauer, Ali A. (U. Western Australia, Perth) 
The SI (new metric system) in psychological re- 
search and reporting. Australian Psychologist, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 175-181.— Describes the basic 
aspects of the new metric system (SI) which has recently 
been adopted by the Council of Editors of the journals 

ublished by the American Psychological Association. 
he 6 basic SI units are defined in terms of physical 
uantity, name of unit, and symbol for unit. Examples of 
derived SI units which are frequently used m ex 
perimental psychology are provided, and a table for 
converting some of the more frequently used non-l 
values into SI units is presented.—R. Wiltz. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2021. Sipos, István. (Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A Magyar nyelvu 
pszichológiai irodalom kezdetei. [Beginnings of Hun- 
garian psychological literature.) Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 817-825. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


2022. Epstein, William & Shontz, Franklin. U. 
Wisconsin) Psychology in progress. New York, ire 
Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1971. xiv, 428 р Ей 
introductory college text designed to present stude 
with a sampling of content and method rather hil 
encyclopedic coverage. Certain specific problems th 
interest modern investigators are examined in ang 
including perception, memory, cognition, гё bend 
centers, sleep and dreams, stress, aggression, decli. 
naturalism, behavior control body experto. wey. 
vidual differences, and schizophrenia.—4. М. ۵ 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


2023. Fletcher, Е. Garth; Stoddard, Lawî (op) 
Sidman, Murray. (Massachusetts General Нори оп of 
A system for unlimited repetitive presen [22 
auditory stimuli. Journal of Experimental ‘lines р 
chology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 165-169. u! repetit 
cedures for recording auditory stimuli for d teat 0? 
presentation. Most procedures produce wear ani native 
the recording and playing apparatus. An 37 
system is described in detail which utilize ensures 
recorders and a tape loop. The resulting ur inimi 
identical and evenly spaced repetition wit nr 
depreciation of the master tape and recorder.’ 
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2024. Sawyer, Jack. (Northwestern U.) Measure- 
ment and prediction, clinical and statistical. Studies 
in Personnel Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 2(2), 74-99. 

2025. Thompson, John W. (U. London, Inst. of 
Education, England) Discussion: Polarity in the social 
sciences and in physics. Philosophy of Science, 
1968(Jun), Vol. 35(2), 190-194.— Discusses the tendency 
of social scientists to overlook directionality in meas- 
urement and to be insufficiently aware of problems of 
polarity. This is felt to be especially true of psychologists 
who often employ unidirectional instead of bipolar 
measurement. These problems of measurement are 
compared to the problems of measuring space and time 
in the realm of physics. It is concluded that empiricism in 
physics and the social sciences is deficient unless 
supported by a rational philosophy which considers 
many problems of polarity. (21 ref.)—P. McMillan. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


2026. Brink, Nicholas E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Effect of item discrimination in the Rasch model. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 101- 
102.—Item discrimination is a parameter not provided 
for in the Rasch model. The effect of this parameter in 
measuring ability was examined using simulated data. 2 
effects were noted: (a) increases in item discrimination 
decreases the unit of measure of the ability, (b) increases 
in item discrimination decreases the number of items 
that contribute to the measurement of a particular level 
of ability thus increasing the standard error of that level 
of ability. Increases in the density of items at points 
along the ability continuum decrease the standard error 
of ability estimates at those points.—Author abstract. 

2027. Brink, Nicholas E. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Overview of the Rasch model. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 95-96.—Presents topics that 
tie the Rasch model to other more commonly understood 
topics, thus clarifying its position in the area О 
measurement and research. This model produces ability 
estimates that are independent of the sample of Ss and 
the set of items used, thus it is a latent trait mos el. The 
simplicity of this 2-parameter model allows this objec- 
tivity or independence within the model to occur. Yet 
this makes the model more restrictive as to the char- 
acteristics of items that compose the test—items need to 
be of equal discrimination. Because of the advantages ol 
objectivity, refinement of items to fit this model seems 
ее or EE аре C. (American U., Beirut, 

28. Dalrymple-Alford, E. C. (Ameri $ 4 
Lebanon) A model tor assessing multiple-choice test 
performance. British Journal of "Mathematical & dee 
tical Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 23(2). 199-20: oth 4 
scribes a model, essentially a formulation of а hypot Si 
by B. B. Murdock, developed for the case where an S is 
presented with N alternatives from which he v i 
choose the single correct 1. It is assumed that the 
tandomly selects an alternative from а subset consisting 
of from 1 to N of the alternatives resented. For a ЫЕ 
set of alternatives the size (i) of this choice set = 
depend on S's knowledge, which consequently may 


1 ion of i, or, alter- 
measured by some suitable funct idered, which 
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alternative is selected. The model is shown to be 
successful in predicting performance in the n-alternative 
Ee from N-alternative performance (№ > n).—Journal 
abstract. 

2029. Erlebacher, Albert & Sekuler, Robert. (North- 
western U.) ise frequency equalization: A bias 
model for h Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 9(3-A), 315-320.—Derived а model for 
response bias in psychophysics. Of the model’s 2 aspects, 
1 is concerned with the generation of sensory states and 
the other with rules for transforming sensory states into 
responses. The model incorporates the bias rule that Ss 
tend to use available responses with equal wie an aH 
Applications to experiments which use the те of 
constant stimuli are discussed. Despite the contra 
claims of F. Restle and M. Levison (see PA, Vol. 
42:16441), the model not only predicts their data quite 
well but also, under certain conditions, does so better 
than the theory of adaptation level used by Restle and 


2030. Jéreskog, Karl G. (Educational "Testing Service, 

of simplex 
models. British Journal of Mathematical & Statistical 
Psychology, Leid; Vol. 232), 121-145,—Formu- 
lates various statistical 


Michel. (U. Reading, En nd) 
2031. Treisman, Michel. ( ч м gan) 


Statistical Psychology, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 23(2), 205-224,— Presents a model for 
brightness contrast which assumes 2 processes; ап initial 
transformation of visual intensity infor- 
interactions which 
lel has been applied 
ppears to provide а 
unt of both brightness enhancement and 
us areas under stable condi- 


tions of viewing. This a 
rovides evidence on the 


that this relation is a f function 
t unity. (37 


ref.) — ournal abstract. i 
Otto. (Texas Christian U.) A computer 
P of mammalian pattern 


International, 
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Boruch, obert F., Larkin, John D., Wolins, 
ГА ans Arthur C. (American Council on 
D.C.) Alternative methods of 


ation, Washington, 
Бе "Multitrali-multimethod data. Educational & 


i n 1970(Win), Vol. 30(4), 833- 
4 chological Мае of variance models 


i multimethod design. The 


natively, of (№ =i), 2 measures are consi Y moltitrait- 
require a Mim. of the usual test procedure, eoe не А a monne] ratings. Rater Duss 
ч ed attempts un 
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considerable. The several models produced similar 
results. “Maximum likelihood estimates of factor load- 
ings provide information оп... error, trait and method 
variance.” Factor analyses consider measure reliability 
but solutions are indeterminate.—N. М. Chansky. _ 

2034. Bruni, Piero. (U. Florence, Inst. of Education, 
Italy) Presentazione delle tavole di Payne & Ander- 
son per I livelli di significatività del Kuder-Richardson 
Formula 20. [Presentation of the Payne and Anderson 
tables for the levels of significance of Kuder-Richardson's 
Formula 20.] Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969, No. 
91-93, 77-90.—Studied the Payne and Anderson Tables 
as a means of comparison for controlling the theoretic 
probability of a coefficient of internal consistency. 
Kuder-Richardson's coefficient is listed among in- 
dispensible information regarding a test in the Standards 
for Educational and Psychological Tests and Manuals, and 
is 1 of the most frequently used indices used to 
demonstrate the homogeneity of the items. According to 
the Standards, this index should always accompany any 
measurement presented as a unidimensional example. ry, 
expresses the proportion of variance due to the Ist factor 
extracted from the intercorrelation of the items. Often 
with tests in the experimental stage or translated tests 
and with the majority of personality tests, Tyo is the only 
guarantee that the test measures something.—4. M. 
Farfaglia. 

2035. Clark, James A. & McQuitty, Louis L. (U. 
Missouri) Some problems and elaborations of itera- 
tive, intercolumnar correlational analysis. Educa- 
tional & Psychological Measurement, 1970(Win), Vol. 
30(4), 773-784.—Explicates a method of intercolumnar 
correlational analysis of association of objects in the 
determination of types. Matrices which do not converge 
to positive or negative ones are interpreted in terms of 
systems, quasi-types, and types. Among the special 
instances discussed are 3 separable variables in 2- 
dimensional space and identical off-diagonals with a set 
of +15 and -1s.—N. M. Chansky. 

2036. Cohen, Jacob. (New York U.) Approximate 
power and sample size determination for common 
one-sample and two-sample hypothesis tests. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1970(Win), Vol. 
30(4), 811-831.— Explains the interdependence of alpha, 
N, power and population effect. A table is presented for 
determining power given alpha and the hypothesized 
effect. Illustrative examples for determining power are 
given. Sample size is discussed. The null hypothesis is 
often erroneously said to be proved because insufficient 
attention has been paid to power.—N. M. Chansky. 

2037. Cooper, Lee G. (U. California, Los Angeles) A 
procedure for metric multidimensional scaling. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 87- 
88.—Developed a new solution to the additive constant 
problem in metric multidimensional scaling. This solu- 
tion determines, for a given dimensionality, the additive 
constant, and the resulting stimulus projections on the 
dimensions of a Euclidean space, which minimizes the 

. sum of squared discrepancies between the formal model 
for metric multidimensional scaling and the original 
data. A modification of Fletcher-Powell style functional 
iteration is used to compute the solution. A scale free 
index of the goodness of fit is developed to aid in 
selecting solutions of adequate dimensionality from 
multiple candidates.—Author abstract. 

2038. Davies, M. G. (U. Liverpool, England) The 
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performance of the linear discriminant 
two variables. British Journal of Mati 
Statistical Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
176.—Presents the discriminant function 
malized and in normalized form. For the 2-var 
certain parameter-dependent features are 
Sampling features (expectations and variances 
statistics) are detailed. The usefulness of the 
function for classification is noted.—Journal | 
2039. Demaree, Robert G. & Jerni 
(Texas Christian U.) Equiloading component 
of measures. Proceedings of the Annual Conve 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Уо 
91-92.— The equiloading component of a set of 
is the linear combination with respect to 
measures have the same loading. Although 
of this component to the p inverse scores is di 
emphasis is placed on a reduced-rank, leas! 
solution for obtaining the combinatorial wei; 
plciations of the equiloading component are © 
and an illustrative example is given.—Author 
2040. Eberhard, Kurt. (Hans Zulliger Hai 
atric-Psychologic Dept., Berlin, W. GErmany) 
Mass für die Qualität einer Vorhersage. 
einer mehrklassigen Variablen in einer ke: 
Tafel. [A measure of prediction quality for mul 
variables in a k х 2 matrix.] Zeitschrift für expel 
und angewandte Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 17 
599.—Proposes а new measure of prediction e 
applicable for multiple variables and dicho 
criterion. A nominal scale for the variables is 
Comparison with various other error measures isi 
aid in interpreting FM. (English & French sum 
—MW. J. Koppitz. 
2041. Erviti, Vivian F. (New York U.) An 
gation of the effect of non-normality on the 
Correlation using a Monte Carlo technique: 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol 
4309-4310. 
2042. Hayes, Donald P., Meltzer, Leo, 
Gerrit. (Cornell U.) Substantive conclusi 
dependent upon techniques of measureim! 
havioral Science, 1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 265- 
scribes 2 methodological difficulties which may 
research in the development of formal an 
sequential social behavior. Trivial decisions, €» 
operationally define one’s unit of observation 
often to observe the units so defined, may have 
effects on the conclusions drawn from the 
formal model chosen as best fitting the data 
rejected or found adequate depending upon 
urement decisions adopted. 2 empirical 3 
cited to support this contention: it is shown 
closely predictions of behavior based on 
formance are dependent upon the level of com] 
the units utilized in the analyses, and (b) that 
model of sequential dependencies in СОЛУ 
speech was supported using 1 set of obse 
sampling rates but rejected when different © 
used.—Journal abstract. 1 - 
2043. Holthouse, Norman D. (Ohio U.) An € 
analysis of selected procedures for 
equality of variance-covariance matrice: 
eu Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), VO 
56. b 
2044. Joe, George W. (Texas Christian 5 
tionships among several sets of partial res 
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weights. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
93-94.—Presents a method of investigating the rela- 
tionships among sets of partial regression weights. The 
basis of this investigation is the covariance matrix for the 
several sets of partial regression weights. Likelihood ratio 
tests for testing independence among the several sets of 
parital regression weights or for testing a hypothesized 
covariance matrix among the sets of partial regression 
weights is considered as a possible means for modeling 
the underlying structure of the covariance matrix. 
Canonical correlation is considered as an alternative 
tool.—Author abstract. 

2045. Kennedy, John J. (Ohio State U.) The eta 
coefficient in complex ANOVA designs. Educational 
& Psychological Measurement, 1970(Win), Vol. 30(4), 
885-889.—1t is shown that the formulation of eta 
squared due to Kerlinger, i.e., between SS/Total SS, is an 
effective descriptive statistic usable as an ex post facto 
measure of association in complex studies. Unlike the 
Cohen and the Friedman statistic, n, F/n, fn, it is 
unaffected by the "nature and number of variables in the 
design of a study."—N. M. Chansky. 

2046. Kristof, Walter & Wingersky, Bary. A gener- 
alization of the orthogonal Procrustes rotation 
procedure to more than two matrices. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 89-90.—Where 2 factor 
matrices derived from different data bases are to be 
compared the orthogonal Procrustes procedure is fre- 
quently used. A method for comparing more than 2 
factor matrices, obtaining an “average” factor matrix 
and a set of orthogonal matrices rotating this “average” 
factor matrix toward the given factor matrices 15 
presented. A computer program implementing the 
method is available.—Author abstract. 

2047. Maxwell, A. E. & Everitt, B. S. (U. London, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, England) The analysis of cate- 
gorical data using a transformation. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
23(2), 177-187.—Draws attention to the advantages, 
from the viewpoint of interpretation, of analyzing 
multiway contingency tables by fitting constants to the 
marginal frequencies. It is then shown how the constants 
may be fitted by the method of maximum likelihood and 
estimates of their variances obtained. The procedure is 
illustrated by a worked example of a survey into normal 
drinking habits, with 403 male and 508 female Ss. (16 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. р 

2048. Miller, Don М. (Virginia Polythechnic Inst.) 
Empirical Bayes estimators of queueing parameters. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan) Vol. 
31(7-B), 4390. 

2049. Mukherjee, Bishwa N. (York U. Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada) Likelihood ratio tests of statistica 
hypotheses associated with patterned covariance 
matrices in psychology. British Journal of Ma 
ical & Statistical Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 2 С ), 
89-120.—Proposes a number of statistical tests for 
testing whether an observed covariance matri H 
consistent with an expected covariance matrix de m 
from an assumed composition of the variates. Thus 


aspect of multivariate analysis has no univariate analog 
and, as yet, has not received proper treatment 2 е 
statistical literature. The general method propose тй 
been called “structural analysis” and its role in mutti- 


variate hypothesis-testing is discussed. 2 different types 
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of patterned covariance matrices arising out of various 
linear models are considered. The “reducible pattern,” 
соуле of covariance matrices which can be dia- 
gonalized by pre- and postmultiplication by a known 
matrix, and covariance matrices which can be trans- 
formed to a tridiagonal form (e.g., the Guttman 
quasisimplex, and the “aristocratic” matrices), are 
discussed and illustrated with empirical data. Likelihood 
ratio tests for both classes of patterns have been 
constructed, and in each case the estimation procedure 
has also been tackled. (64 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2050. Murray, Linda Т. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Robustness with respect to the assumption of 
normality in a Bayesian one-way analysis of vari- 
ance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2742. 

2051. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan) Methodological 
examination of the PEST (parametric estimation by 
sequential testing) procedure: Il. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, 197\(Feb), Vol. 9(2-B), 229-230.—Finite- 
state Markov sequences were constructed by а small 
digital computer, translated to interval-coded electrical 
pulse trains, and converted to sound. An adaptive 
stimulus programing procedure of variable step size, 
PEST, was employed to obtain interstate interval 
thresholds as a function of restrictions upon the internal 
structure of the sequences. These thresholds are not 
independent of the exit criterion for the adaptive 
procedure. An interactive approach is suggest for 
determining the exit criterion in order to protect the data 
against arbitrary decisions made by the E.—Journal 
abstract. 

2052. Rendleman, Paula; Rose, Richard M., & Teller, 
Davida Y. (U. Washington) Statistical properties of 
Pollack's PEST procedure. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-B), 208-212.—Studied the bias and 
variability of threshold estimates produced by Pollack's 
parametric estimation by sequential testing (PEST) 
procedure by means of repeated computer simulations of 
PEST runs. The influence of the size of the exit criterion, 
the bumping-into-zero rule, and 3 methods for obtaining 
the estimate from the data are discussed. Pollack's PEST 
procedure is found to result in a highly variable number 
of trials/run, and to be approximately as good as à 
simpler staircase procedure in terms of the bias and 
variability of the estimates obtained.—Journal abstract. 

2053. Richards, Bernard L. & Thornton, Carl L. (Kent 
State U.) Quantitiative methods of calculating the d 
of signal detection theory. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1970(Win), Vol. 30(4), 855-859,—De- 
scribes a new scoring technique for signal detection, The 
deviations of several scoring methods from the least 
squares fit are given.—N. M. Chansky. ^ 

2054. Rock, Donald A., Linn, Robert L., Evans, 
Franklin R., & Patrick, Cathleen. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) A comparison of predictor 
selection techniques using Monte Carlo methods. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1970(Win), 
Vol. 30(4), 873-884.—4 methods of predictor selection 
are contrasted: (a) the predictor with the largest loading 
on the vector associated with the smallest latent root is 
eliminated after each rinciple component analysis, 
criterion independent; (b) elimination of the predictor 
most closely approximates linearity, criterion dependent; 
(c) forward; and (d) backward. 2 conditions were 
studied: high and low intercorrelations. Results indicate 
that the forward and backward methods were as efficient 
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as the criterion independent methods. The forward 
selection procedure, however, was the more economical 
and was especially useful with small size N. The danger 
is emphasized of adding too many variables when sample 
is in relation to the number of predictors.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

2055. Rouanet, H. & Lépine, D. (National Center of 
Scientific Research, Lab. of Experimental & Compar- 
ative Psychology, Paris, France) Comparison between 
treatments in a repeated-measurement design: 
ANOVA and multivariate methods. British Journal 0) 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
23(2), 147-163.—Investigates several methods available 
for testing comparisons between treatments in a re- 
peated-measurement design, within the framework of the 
general multinormal model. Various ratios are consid- 
ered, and the weakest assumptions required for the 
validity of each F ratio are presented. When several F 
ratios are valid, power considerations are introduced for 
purposes of choice. Methods enabling the testing of 
validity assumptions are also presented, together with 
alternative multivariate statistics. which can be used 
when no F ratio is valid. All procedures are illustrated by 
a numerical example of an RT experiment of temporal 
uncertainty using 9 Ss.—Journal abstract. 

2056. Donald O. & Winiewicz, Casimer S. 
(U.S. Naval ining Center, Great Lakes, Ill.) The 
compleat formula for the standard error of the mean. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 97- 
98.— Presents a compleat formula for the standard error 
of the mean and other formulas which are special cases 
of the compleat formula.—Author abstract. 

2057. Sirotnik, Ken. (U. California, Los Angeles) An 
analysis of variance framework for matrix sampling. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1970(Win), 
Vol. 30(4), 891-908.— Proposes an analysis of variance 
approach to matrix sampling where examinees are in the 
rows and items in the columns. The algebra is due to 
Hooke who used symmetric polynomials of elements in a 
matrix. Assumptions to be met are random sampling of 
rows and columns. Because negative variances ma 
Obtain, several procedures were proposed to deal wi 
them. The most promising was treating all estimates in 
multiple matrix sampling alike regardless of sign. Proofs 
of the theorems are presented.—N. M. Chansky. 

2058. Stoloff, Peter H. (U. Rochester, Center for 
Naval Analyses) Correcting for heterogeneity of 
covariance for repeated measures designs of the 
analysis of variance. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1970(Win), Vol. 30(4), 909-924. —Homo- 
geneity of covariance is assumed, though often violated, 
in repeated measures analysis of variance. Several 
methods have been suggested for dealing with heter- 
Oogeneous covariances: Hotelling's Т? and Box’ adjust- 
ment of the degrees of freedom by epsilon. A Monte- 
Carlo procedure generated a К х N matrix with zero 
mean, unit variance, and zero covariance. The F test was 
found to be robust with respect to violations of 
homogeneity of covariance. The Box adjustment of 
degree of freedom results in a relatively unbiased F 
test.—N. М. Chansky. 

2059. Stone, Leroy A. & Coles, Gary J. (U. North 
Dakota) Reliability of a correlational similarity ma- 
trix. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
78.—Attempted to formulate a logic for estimating the 
reliability of the key construct—correlational simi arity 
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—of the Stone-Coles new methodological revision of the 
multidimensional scaling method-model, A scheme js 
presented “whereby the reliability of any set (a matrix) of 
correlational similarities can be estimated." —p. Me 
Millan. 

2060. Stone, LeRoy A. & Shepel, Lawrence F, 
North Dakota) Multidimensional scale ene 
work-tasks. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. (Pi. D 
117-118.—5 male and 5 female undergraduates esti 
mated similarity (on a 0—100 scale) for pair-comparisons 
of 20 different work-tasks. These judgmental data were 
analyzed using the new Stone-Coles methodologi 
modification of Ekman's method of similarity pros. 
Separate male and female judgmental stances were 
identified by a points-of-view anlaysis. Both judgmental 
Stances were each associated with 5 extracted evaluation 
dimensions (some monopolar and some bipolar) which 
accounted for large portions of the judgmental variances 
(77 and 80%). Almost all of these dimensions were 
readily interpretable, i.e., they were psychologically 
meaningful.—Author abstract 

2061. van Naerssen, R. F. (U. Amsterdam, ees 
logical Lab., Netherlands) Een noot bij de logistische 
kromme. [A note on the logistic curve.) Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1970(0ct), Vol. 25(9), 615-617.—A. J. Ter Кеш, 

2062. Wells, Donald С. & Fruchter, Benjamin. (U. 
Tennessee, Martin) Correcting the correlation coet- 
ficient for explicit restriction on both variables. 
Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1970(Win), 
Vol. 30(4), 925-934.— Presents formulae for correcting 
the correlation coefficient when (a) the predictor is 
restricted and the restricted S,, and г and unrestricted S, 
are known; (b) the predictor is restricted and the 
restricted S, and r and unrestricted S, are known; and (0 
both predictor and criterion are known and r and the 
restricted and unrestricted S values are known. 
example illustrates the use of the methods—N. 
Chansky. 


Factor Analysis 


2063. Gorsuch, Richard L. (George Peabody Coll for 
Teachers) A comparison of biquartimin, maxplar 
promax, and varimax. Educational & Робови 
Measurement, 1970(Win), Vol. 304), 661-066 ques: 
pares several factor analytic rotational M n ica- 
Criteria were simplicity, measurement ease, am ie ol 
bility. Data were the ratings by 517 college stu ns were 
"God" on а 91-item questionnaire. The poser All 
factor analyzed using 4 rotational pio 
procedures produced similar solutions. Obliq 1 
cedures produced more simplicity, ease. t oblique 
eralizability than did varimax. The most efficien 
procedure was the promax.—N. M. Chansk в West 

2064. Nesselroade, John R. & Baltes, Paul б ctor 
Virginia U.) On a dilemma of comparati on 
analysis: A study of factor matching ements 
random data. Educational & Psychological Меш i 
1970(Win), Vol. 30(4), 935-948.— Several арр gd 
the study of factor invariance have ET Primplint 
Recently, an attempt was made to examine thé efficient 
distributions of 1 such statistic, the similarity ^ similarity 
In the present study, a computer generated the Te were 
coefficient. In an analysis of variance design f extracted 
studied as a function of sample size, number 0 > 
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factors, and number of variables. Strength of association 
was determined by omega squared. Number of extracted 
factors became stronger with decreasing similarity, and 
number of variables became stronger with increasing 
similarity. Thus, similarity coefficients from real data 
may be contrasted with those from random data until a 
stronger test is devised.—N. M. Chansky. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


2065. Bernstein, Noel. (U. Pennsylvania, Moore 
School of Electrical Engineering) Quintupling the 
speed of the PDP-8 DF32 disk system for real-time 
use. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 92-94.—Notes inefficiencies in the 
operation of the DF32 hardware/software disk system 
on the PDP-8. While such inefficiencies are not signif- 
icant when the disk is used only as a store for programs 
which are called into core from the keyboard, they 
become important when the disk is used as a real-time 
backup for соге. Some of the problems, rules for 
avoiding them, and a description of how the system 
software was modified to obey these rules are noted. The 
speed of the modified system is noticeable even when 
SAVEing and CALLing programs from. the keyboard; 
successive blocks can be transferred between disk and 
core in 'A the previously required time.—Journal 
abstract. 

2066. Cancro, Robert & Slotnick, Daniel L. (U. 
Connecticut, Hartford) Computer graphics and re- 
sistance to technology. American Journal of Psycho- 
therapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 461-469.— Discussed the 
scientific importance in interpreting computer output. 
The value of graphics could not be seen іп an effective 
man-machine relationship. It is hypothesized that the 
man-machine relationship is a stressful situation and that 
man's psychological needs are involved. Evidence is 
presented to suggest that the use of graphics played an 
anxiety reducing role. Although graphics may eventually 
demonstrate scientific value, a definite need to reduce 
the anxiety level exists. Only then will an effective 
man-machine interworking be established.—C. O'Don- 
nell. 

2067. Churchill, Stacy; Naess, Lars, & Olivier, 
William P. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in Education, 
Toronto, Canada) CAN-4, an advanced author lan- 
guage for CAI, computer-based testing and psy- 
chological experimentation: PDP-9 implementation. 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1971- 
(Маг), Vol. 3(2), 95-99.—The effective use of computers 
uction) pm and d 
testing requires that curriculum authors ave p d 
pus languages. 1 such language, CAN-4, has 


A 5 -9. 
been designed and implemented to run Fuego ie A 
facilities. The 
described in 


1971(Mar), Vol. 3(2) 81-84.—Deseribes а 
written e the PDP-8/I computer phis npe, ren 
behavior of 64 model neurons УШ E Y he simulation 


together to form a functional neur: - H 
includes provisions for studying the posee i erm ca 
of learning in real systems. Operation of the n 
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inputs from either a robot or a robot simulator program 
and output from the net serves as input to such à robot, 
so that the entire system investigates the behavior of an 
organism and its brain in interaction with an envi- 
ronment.—Journal abstract. 

2069. Eaves, L. J. (U. Birmingham, England) The 
genetic analysis of continuous variation: A com- 
parison of experimental designs applicable to hu- 
man data: Il. Estimation of heritability and compar- 
ison of environmental components. British Journal of 
Mathematical & Statistical Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
23(2), 189-198.—Applied a method of computer simu- 
lation for comparing the relative efficiencies of alter- 
native experimental designs to the study of the efficiency 
with which broad heritability can be estimated and the 2 
main sources of environmental variation separated in 
data drom human populations. 2 minimal sets of data 
(each composed of 3 groups of related pairs of indi- 
viduals: monozygotic twins reared together and apart 
and full siblings reared together) were compared with 
respect to these criteria, and the effects of varying the 
proportions of the groups of relatives comprising а set 
were investigated. The relationship between efficiency, 
the level of broad heritability and the degree of 
dominance is noted, and results related to those of a 
previous study.—Journal abstract. 

2070. Kertész, Imre & Arato, Mátyás. (Home Dept., 
Budapest, Hungary) Kibernetikai módszerek alkal- 
mazásának leheloségei a kézírás vizsgálatában. 
[The range of application for cybernetic methods in 
examining handwriting] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 701-705. 

2071, Kletsky, Earl J. (Syracuse U., Lab. of Sensory 
Communication) A six-channel PDP-8 interlace for 
nerve impulse data. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1971(Маг), Vol. 3(2), 85-87,— Presents 
an interface operating on the input/output (1/0) bus of 
the LINC-8, which accepts up to 6 channels of nerve 
impulse data simultaneously at rates up to 4000 pps/ 
channel. By means of à 100-kHz clock and a 17-bit 
counter, the time of occurrence of each nerve impulse is 
strobed into 1 of 6 17-bit buffer registers. The strobe 
causes a program interrupt to occur. 2 1/0 instructions 
are used to read the buffers into the PDP-8 accumulator. 
‘Additional instructions for skipping on data or overflow, 
enabling the counter, clearing the overflow flag, and 
clearing the counter are available.—Journal abstract. 

2072. Kuehl, Frederick W. Evaluation of a multi- 
tor of pseudo-random numbers. U.S. 
y BESRL Technical Research Note, | 
215, 24 p.—Reports оп the development and testing of a 
pseudo-random ш. POL wi 

i su the w 
to rapidly еер essential tests for random qualities. 
The generator developed is à power residue or multi- 
pame generator, 


the simplest of the many generators 
ased on the linear congruential method. In addition to 


є work accomplished eie 
i i i ts which have wider 
in a compilation of statistical tes 

i plication for evaluating generators used on other 
computer systems. The tests are described, and essential 
mathematical formulations are presented.—A. J. Druck- 


er. x 

. Lauer, George. (North American Rockwell 
Ta Bem Center, Thousand Oaks, Calif.) A real- 
time ‘multiuser foi round, single-user background 
system for the PDP-9 compuler. Behavior Research 


an acceptable generator, th 
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Methods & Instrumentation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 103- 
105.—Describes a software system for a PDP-9, with 
fixed head disk, developed to allow up to 16 remote 
laboratories to use the central PDP-9 facility for their 
experimental data acquisition and control needs. Time- 
sharing is performed on a “demand” basis, using the 
hardware automatic priority-interrupt option. The real- 
time acquisition and control aspects are separated from 
the data reduction in the foreground by using a batch 
process foreground mainstream. The background is used 
primarily as a systems device for program updates and 
communications with a Control Data Corporation 
(CDC) terminal connected to a CDC 6600 computer, 
The philosophy, both software and hardware, developed 
for this heterogeneous user environment is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2074. Lewis, J. L., Boies, S. J., & Osgood, С. W. (U. 
Oregon) Zoroaster: A multiprogramming system for 
psychological research. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 106-107.—The 
development of a multiprograming system for psycho- 
logical research was undertaken on a PDP-9 computer 
with 8K memory. The needs of the users and the time 
demands on the computer raised several important 
questions: (a) Can a practical *timesharing system be 
developed with only 8K memory? (b) Can critical timing 
functions be maintained? (c) Can easy access be 
provided (e.g, FORTRAN) to all experimental devices? 
(d) Can a system be designed which will take advantage 
of and be compatible with most of the standard 
DEC-provided software (eg, FORTRAN compiler, 
loader)? The system was successfully developed by using 
a rapid within-core swapping technique, standard in- 
put/output routines, many general-purpose handlers and 
Subroutines, and fully utilizing available core.—Journal 
abstract. 

2075. Lidorenko, N. S. Fizicheskie modeli évristi- 
cheskogo programmirovaniya v kibernetike. [Phys- 
ical models of heuristic programing in cybernetics.] 
Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1970(Nov), Vol. 40(11), 
53-58.— Discusses theoretical and experimental studies 
in the electronics of the liquid body, and the construction 
of Instruments and devices with ionic carriers of 
information. These studies show great promise for the 
development of rational methods to create physical 
models of the adaptive self-organizing elements and 
schemata of cybernetics—models which respond op- 
timally to the heuristic method of image-recognition 
whereby useless solutions are weeded out and useful 
information is introduced into the program.—/. D. 
London. 

2076. Michie, Donald. (U. Edinburgh, Experimental 
Programing Unit, Scotland) Future for integrated 
cognitive systems. Nature, 1970(Nov), Vol. 228(5273), 
717-722.— Describes the present and projected capabil- 
ities of machine (computer) intelligence and compares 
the information handling powers of brain and computer. 
Designs and applications of intelligent computer systems 
are described. It is argued that limitations in computer 
intelligence lie more in the “inadequate understanding of 
mathematical-logical and programing principles . . . than 
in hardware speeds or Storage capacities." (24 ref.) —S. 
Appelle. 

2077. Schwenn, Peter T. (U. Wisconsin, Medical 
Center) “Time,” a time sharing monitor for the DEC 
LINC-8, PDP-8, and PDP-12. Behavior Research Meth- 
ods & Instrumentation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 100-102.—A 
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system is available for an 8K, or larger, LINC, PDP 
or PDP-12 with RF/RSOS disk(s), to allow vi 
simultaneous execution of any mix of PDP-8 and/or 
LINC programs. The programs need little or no 
modification to run within “Time,” and up to 8 may be 
in the mix at a given time. Time also incorporates a file 
system with access and write protection. The system is 
intended to be used with conversationally oriented 
programs. Time is in the public domain.—Journal 
abstract. 

2078. Scott, D. E. & Dzendolet, E. (U. Massachusetts) 
The PDP-8/I as a CAT. Behavior Research Methods & 
Instrumentation, 197 1(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 79-81.— Describes 
à programed algorithm to compute a weighted ensemble 
average on a set of output signal realizations, Thus 
programed, the PDP-8/l can recover output signals, 
which are due to periodic input signals, from a noisy 
system. Arbitrarily, large enhancement of signal-to-noise 
ratio is attainable. The configuration used is a 4K 
PDP-8/1 with AD08-B analog-to-digital converter.—Journal 
abstract. 

2079. Singleton, James W. & Drutz, Aaron. Interface: 
Man and machine: Two scientists look ahead. 
Perspectives in Defense Management, 1969(Jun), 27- 
35.—Distinguishes between the fundamental attributes 
of man and machine. Technological developments and 
future possibilities are discussed. The myths of deperson- 
alization, society as a homogenized mass, and man's 
volitional control over the environment are discussed. 
Order, precision, and consistency are necessary in man's 
relationship with computers. Machine utilization is 
emphasized. It is concluded that "the problem is feeding 
the machine" the correct up-to-date data. The use of 
computers in military operations is presented—G. 
Steele. Я 

2080. Thomas, P. A. & Balatoni, N. (U. Windsor, 
Ontario, Canada) А hardware multiplier/divider o 
the PDP 8S computer. Behavior Research Methods 
Instrumentation, 1971(Маг), Vol. 3(2), 89-91— OM 
the design of a multiplier/divider being developed fort i 
PDP-8/S. The unit will carry out the required d 
on 2 12-bit signed numbers (using 2's complements en 
negative numbers) and produce a correctly signed res! ed 
All data transfers will be through the proe 
input/output (1/0) channel, no data break facility КЕП 
required. The estimated time taken for the орегайо | 
96 microsec. for multiplication and 176 micros 
division, which is considered reasonable in cone 
to the I/O times of 38 microsec. The total materia a ik 
estimated at $1500. Some variations of the basic unt 
also discussed.—Journal abstract. 


TESTING 


2081. Blumetti, Anthony & Satz, Paul. (U. der 
Cost efficiency and test prediciton: A re a 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 1 107- 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. ^. effi- 

Points out the limitations of Rimm's к” that 
ciency formula for use in test prediction by the fa! rates 
the formula assumes that classification by uer cost 
alone always leads to false negative errors. À n e cases 
efficiency formula is generated to be used in oe base 
in which false positive errors ensue by the er demon- 
rates for prediction. Examples are given whic! formulas 
Strate quantitative differences between the decision 
Which could lead, in certain conditions, to costly 
errors in clinical prediction. —Author abstract. 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


2082. Garvin, Alfred D. (U. Cincinnati) Non-chance 
results from a pure-chance test: A study in re- 
sponse-position selection set. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 99-100.—Investigated re- 
sponse-position selection set in multiple-choice (MC) 
and true-false (TF) tests. 73 undergraduates simply 
p the "answers" to a nonexistent test comprising 

5 5-choice MC items and 10 TF items. Responses were 
“scored” against a key that was quasi-random for the 
MC items but contrivedly counterintuitive for the TF 
items, e.g, F, F, T, F...- Response-position selections 
on MC items departed markedly from a rectilinear 
distribution: TF response-position selections generally 
conformed to a hypothesized sequence, і.е, T, T, E 
T...resulting in a TF subtest mean of 3.71 vs. an 
expected 5.00 (р < .001). The importance of random 
response-posifion test keying is discussed.—Author ab- 
stract. 

2083. Hambleton, Ronald K., Rovinelli, Richard, & 
Gorth, William P. (U. Massachusetts) Efficiency of 
various item-examinee sampling designs for esti- 
mating test parameters. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 103—104.— Systematically investigated 
the effect of number of items, number of subtests, 
number of examinees, total number of observations, and 
the shape of the test score distribution on the accuracy of 
estimating test parameters for a population of examinees. 
The study was conducted using artificially generated 
data. Results suggest that the number of observations is 
particularly important. Also, apparently the shape of the 
test score distribution has no effect on the usefulness of 
various item-examinee sampling designs. Finally, it 
would appear that for a fixed number of observations it 
may be possible to improve the accuracy by trading off. 
items for more examinees.—Author abstract. 

2084. Koson, D., Kitchen, C., Kochen, M., & Stodo- 
losky, D. (U. Michigan, Mental Health Research Inst.) 
Psychological testing by computer: Effect on re- 
sponse bias. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1970(Win), Vol. 30(4), 803-810.—68 paid college student 
volunteers were randomly selected to rate possible 
questionnaire items (n — 20), to respond to the ques- 
tionnaire in the presence of E (n — 16), to respond 
verbally to the questionnaire read by E (n = 16), and to 
respond to a cathode ray tube, connected to a computer 
in the presence of no one (n = 16). Results indicate no 
significant differences in scores between the methods for 
honesty scores, threat scale; defensiveness scores, 
scale: or neutral scores, threat rating ог proportion 0 


ardner, Eric F. (Syracuse 
U. Comparisons of the stability of unione - 


Scal 3 1 the Annual Convention of 
pene КО ОП see 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 


the American Psychological A b 
1), 113-1 preter 3 comparisons between Thurstone's 
method of absolute scaling (TMAS) and Flanagan 4 
system of scaled scores (FSSS) using 2 subscales 0 


Stanford Achievement Test. The comparisons were 


between (a) stability of derived scales when the equi- 
percentile equating base test Was varied, Ao ry! of 


derived scales when the number of Ha against raw 


varied, and (c) a plot of the deriv 
Scores for re сае TMAS was found to pe end 
stable on Comparison a, 10 substantial differences 
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found on b, and c showed that the derived scales for 
oe and FSSS were generally similar.—Author ab- 
ral. 

2086. Walker, Elaine, wo Technical Coll., New 
South Wales, Australia) Prediction Index Scores. 
Australian. Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 42-3), 187- 
192.—Asserts that to be effective as a predictive device, а 
test must classify individuals more accurately than the 
base predictive rate. The algorithm developed for 
Prediction Index Scores (PIS) b P. E. Meehl and А, 
Rosen is discussed in relation to “cost of treatment" 
(economic or ethical) and the choice, by psychologists, of 
a cutting score which would increase the proportion of 
valid positives and negatives with classification based on 
| cutting score, PIS “quantify the proportion of correct 
classifications in a population with known base rate if a 
cutting score on a test is placed immediately below the 
lower limit of the class interval on the test." This 
procedure is applicable in an educational setting, in that 
the costs to the community involved in training, ог 
failing to train, individuals may be more нү 
determined, It is suggested that PIS be included wit 
validity coefficients and other data in all test manuals, A 
computer program for computation of PIS is currently 
available, —B. A. Stanton. 


Construction & Validation 


2087. Barron, Bruce A., Hirsch, Jules, & Glucksman, 
Myron. (Rockefeller U.) The construction and cali- 
bration of behavioral rating scales. Behavioral Science, 
1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 2 -226.— Describes heuristic 
methods which provide measures of use in the construc- 
tion and calibration of a rating scale, when used by 2 
where there is only 1 opportunity for measurement of the 
characteristic. Results of these rocedures permit an 
empiric evaluation to be made of the scale as used by the 
raters. A score is suggested that attempts to evaluate the 
interchangeability of | set of scores with those obtained 
by another O. These methods provide a basis upon which 


to initially structure such measuring instruments. (16 
ref.) Journal abstract. 

2088. Boor, Myron V. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
construct validity of four measures of intraindividual 
variability. Disserfation Abstracts International, 1971- 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4326-4327. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


2089. Meuwese, W. (Technological U., Eindhoven, 


Een vergelijking van twee me' 

Netherla daling van mis orh stimuli, [A comparison 
of two methods of judging verbal stimuli.) Ne rlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psych logie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1970(0ct), Vol. 25(9), 594-603.—Names of 15 fields of 
science were judged n — » ee vege d by й 

ical school. е similarity of pairs o 
A ча on ап 11-point scale ranging from 


" to “very different.” Then the sciences 


were analyz 
multidimensional analysi 


istic-materialistic, 
Васа (history and literature)-beta (biology and 


tics), and ractical-mental. The adjective scales 
шек ет by mode factor analysis: evaluative, 
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utility, and “exactitude.” Structures of these analyses 
were related by canonical and multiple regression. 
Apparently the structure developed by the adjective 
"ice was highly predictable from the similarity struc- 
ture. Also the mean ratings on the adjective structure 
were predictable from the projections of the stimuli on 
the dimensions of the similarity structure. (English 
summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. Á 

2090. Neulinger, John & Stein, Morris I. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Personality characteristics of 
volunteer subjects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971- 
(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 283-286.—2 personality types, the 
socially oriented and the intellectually oriented, repre- 
sented among 549 female college under, aduate vol- 
unteers, showed differential rates of volunteering in 
favor of the intellectually oriented type. The personality 
dynamics of these types accord well with findings 
reported in the literature regarding the characteristics of 
volunteers and nonvolunteers. The need for a systematic 
consideration of personality bias in sampling was 
pointed to.—Journal abstract. 

2091. Restle, Frank & Levison, Moshe. (Indiana U.) 
Method of constant stimuli: Invalidity to the third 
power. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
9(3-A), 312-314.—A description of deficiencies in the 
method of constant stimuli, published by M. Levison 
and F. Restle (see PA, Vol. 42:16441), was criticized as 
logically invalid by R. Sekuler and A. Erlebacher, who 
then interpreted the findings as the result of a tendency 
to use available responses equally often. Sekuler and 
Erlebacher erroneously thought that the comparison 
adaptation-level (CAL) theory described the frame of 
reference for judgments. Correctly interpreted, the 
theory eee no logical difficulties. An experiment 
with 49 undergraduates compared this frame-of-ref- 
erence interpretation of CAL with the Sekuler-Erlebacher 
Tesponse-bias theory. Results agree in detail with CAL 
theory and are in direct opposition to the response-bias 
Interpretation. Although the Sekuler-Erlebacher hy- 
pothesis is logically possible, it does not seem to be 
empirically true—Journal abstract. 

092. Sekuler, Robert & Erlebacher, Albert, (North- 
western U.) The invalidity of “invalid results from the 
method of constant stimuli": A common artifact in 
the methods of Psychophysics. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(3-A), 309-311.—Demon- 
strates that a description by M. Levison and Е, Restle 
(see PA, Vol. 42:16441) of deficiencies in the method of 
constant stimuli is logically in error. Their data, as well 
as those from other experiments, are interpretable in 
terms of a response bias that may distort data in à variety 
of psychophysical studies. This bias is the tendency of Ss 
to use available responses with equal frequency. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2093. Suboski, Milton D. & Tait, Robert W. (Queen's 
U. Kingston, Ontario, Canada) The relationship 
between classical conditioning and Sensory pre- 
conditioning. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 31-32.—Review of the evidence reveals extensive 
similarities between classical conditioning and sensory 
preconditioning (SPC) in terms of the effect of com- 
parable experimental manipulations. Classical condi- 
tioning and SPC are similar in acquisition and ex- 
tinction, interstimulus interval functions, effects of 
Partial reinforcement and discrimination conditioning, 
and in several other respects, The operational definition 
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of classical conditioning requires that the UCS | 
elicit а response whereas SPC occurs whether 
effective UCS is used in preconditioning or not, 
SPC is clearly a more general phenomenon which 
includes classical conditioning as a special case. —Author 
abstract. 


APPARATUS 


2094. Elias, Merrill F., Blenkarn, С. las; Sim- 
merman, Scott J., & Marsh, Gail R. (Duke U., Medical 
School, Center for the Study of Aging & Human 
Development) Administration of inhalation anesthel- 
ics to small animals: Some problems and solutions, 
Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 197]- 
(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 70-71. Discusses problems inherent in 
administering inhalation anesthetics to small laboratory 
animals in studies of memory consolidation. A simple 
and inexpensive apparatus which has been designed to 
eliminate some of these problems is described and its use 
illustrated through an experiment with male mice 
anesthetized once/day for 30 consecutive days.—Journal. 
abstract. 

2095. Rugh, John D. (U. California, Santa Barbara) A 
telemetry system for measuring chewing behavior in 
humans. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 32), 73-77.- Describes a system for 
detecting and recording human chewing behavior, A 
small transmitter mounted in the side frame of eyeglasses 
was used to detect muscle movement associated with 
chewing in 4 undergraduates. The transmitter signal was 
received and converted to a DC voltage which varied ata 
rate proportional to the S's chewing movement. Ex- 

бөй k t that indi- 
ploratory data are presented which sugges va 
viduals chew at about the same rate/sec, but vary ш К 
total number of chews emitted to consume the sam 
amount of foodstuff.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


2096. Balogh, Jenó. (National Academy of Wie 
Budapest, Hungary) Az érzéki itélet psziholog Ў 
helye az emberi gondolkodásban és cselel acsi 
e psychology of sensual judgment and its ОЙ 

uman thinking and action.] Pszichológiai Тапи 
1967, No. 10, 173-174. e 

2097. Brown, L. B. & Fuchs, A. H. dee si 
Wellington, New Zealand) The letters bet Univer: 
Thomas Hunter and E. B. Thchener у, 196 , No 
sity of Wellington Publications in Psychology, in 
23, натта psychology had an carly m 
New Zealand, but the process of separating denis 
Philosophy, of founding a laboratory, attracting 
and developing a research tradition, was gra d. to over 
development, experimental psychologists һа ntagoni 
come the attitudes of philosophers and the et 
of the nonexperimental tradition in Ват ера 
changes that were contrary to prevalent Britis was also 
little chance of approval: Curriculum revision consisted 
difficult. Sir Thomas Hunter's role as pione d of 
of introducing laboratory work to ther B psy: 
Psychology, and working toward expe much 
chology as a separate discipline. He b mo 
energy to clearing the obstacles which stoo for reform 
and worked within the University вун Titchener 
which was eventually implemented. E. B- 
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encouraged Hunter's efforts in a lengthy correspond- 
ence. He was sympathetic to Hunter's difficulties, since 
he had himself reacted against the British tradition in 
psychology. His own stance and experience constituted a 
model for Hunter, and in this way Titchener contributed 
to the spread of experimental psychology, beyond simply 
bringing Wundtian psychology to America. (3 p. ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

2098. Nagy, György. A hangsülyosság tórvénye és 
alkalmazása а filmlélektan alapjainak vizsgálatában. 
[The law of stress and its application: Inquiry into the 
fundamentals of film psychology.) Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 497-501. 

2099. Popper, Péter. (Medical U. of Budapest, 
Childrens’ Clinic, Hungary) Kísérlet az identifikáció 
vizsgálatára. [An experimental test of identification.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 761-765. 

2100. Sagal, A. A. (Inst. of Evolutionary Physiology & 

Biochemistry, Moscow, USSR) O rasshirenii oblasti 
opredeleniya chuvstvitel'nosti. [Widening the scope of 
sensitivity determination.] Doklady Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1970, Vol. 195(6), 1476-1478.—To widen the 
scope of sensitivity determination it is enough to assume 
that sensitivity exists whenever experimental determi- 
nation of the conditional random values of a stimulus 
takes place, if these values are determined by the 
particular experimental methodology and the stimulus is 
producing any type of response caused by some 
underlying physiological process. In distinction from the 
classical psychophysical thresholds, thresholds calcu- 
lated by taking into account this assumption are called 
generalized thresholds. Data are presented showing 
analogous sensitivity and information gain curves for 
qualitatively different situations: recognition of simple 
signals, simple classical conditioning, and identification 
of complex auditory signals. The concept of the gener- 
alized threshold permits a unified study of higher 
nervous activity and the quantitative comparison of 2 of 
its characteristics, sensitivity and information transmis- 
sion, under a variety of experimental conditions. —L. 
Zusne. 
2101. Sher, Monroe A. (U. Cincinnati) Pupillary 
dilation during recall and following interruption of 
recall. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Јап), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4372. 


PERCEPTION 


re 2102. Пашан Elmer adr Robertson, 
orth Carolina, Wilmington 
as a function of association value with practice 
effects controlled. Psychonomic Science, 
Vol. 21(6), 317-318.—Investigated the effects of asso- 
ciation value (AV) on perceptual search time in à p 
to control practice effects. 40 undergraduates were Wm 
exposed to 4 lists of trigrams (field) with true 4 
find a particular | (target). NaS Cnet oe There 
1 level of each factor of the 2 ыо AV levels of ho 
field list of trigrams, anı 
percent search We inci А Ур 
own the list. Results suppor d 
reduces perceptual search бше when the field and target 
have different AV. It is conclude: 
and perhaps S's failure to retain 
during his search had influen 
studies.—Journal abstract. 
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2103. Nemessuri, Mihály; Nagy, Tibor, & Szász, 
om (National Medical Inst oh meal ation & 
udapest, Hunga , lény- és 
hangingerek reprodukciójának EK. xperi- 
ments testing stimulus perception ат uction.] 


Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 505-512. 
2104. Pálhegyi, Ferenc. Háromdimenziós 
lagolódása vizuális és taktilis észlelésben. [Artic- 
ulation of three-dimensional forms in visual and tactile 
bee Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 


2105. Reynolds, Richard E. & Giambra, Leonard M. 
(Miami U.) Information transmission in bidimen- 
sional stimuli as a function of degree of correlation 
between nonintegral dimensions. Proceedings of the 
Annual. Convention. of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 75-16.—Investigated the 
hypothesis that increasing the dimensionality of stimuli 
in a perfectly correlated manner can increase infor- 
mation transmission when dimensions are nonintegral 
and perceptually independent. 40 Ss served in 1 of 3 
experimental groups and a control group. Each $ made 
500 absolute judgments of 20 unidimensional stimuli and 
500 judgments of 20 bidimensional stimuli. Dimensions 
in the bidimensional stimuli were (а) perfectly linearly 
correlated, (b) partially linearly correlated, or (с) 
uncorrelated. Increased dimensionality, even if the 
correlation between dimensions is perfect, increases 
information transmission, but type of correlation is not 
shown to be important.—Author abstract, 


Illusion 

2106. Dockstader, Steven L. (Denver U.) Compar- 
ison of cupulometric and psychophysical thresholds 
for perception of rotation and ocul ТИ 
sion. Perception & P. и 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(3-А), 
299-302.— Compared thres! olds for angular acceleration 
derived by subjective cu| ulometry and by а staircase 
method. Thresholds for the perception of rotation and 
the oculogyral illusion. were determined for 10 male 
21-40 yr. old Os who were rotated about their vertical 
axis. The cupulometric thresholds were significantly 
higher, more variable, and not predictable from the 
staircase thresholds. Furthermore, cupulometry failed to 
distinguish between the thresholds for the perception of 
rotation and the oculogyral illusion, although both 
indicators functioned according to the rediction of the 
underlying linear model. Individual differences support 
the conclusion that cupulometric thresholds bear no 
relationship to the sensory threshold derived in à 
classical psychophysical manner. (16 ref.)--Journal 


Riccardo. || massimo temporale 


107. 
d P i adulti. [The temporal 
dell'illusione di Ponzo пед! { зерт] 


f Ponzo's illusion in adults, 
Psicologia Applicata, 196% Aug), No. 94 96, 55-61. 
viae 16 and tested m er 
ivi into 4 groups of and tes T chis- 
шек Puch pup tried only once with both ascending 
and descending series. The distance between Ss an 
26 cm. The time alloted was .05, .04, .02, 
. The temporal maximum was 04 sec, Results 
of ao meee 
illusions. The results aid in the understanding of the 
ilio кор illusions, which can not be considered 
a particular case of the perception of space but which 
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may help in understanding the general laws which 
govern it. (English & French summaries)—A. M. Far- 
faglia. 

22108. Luccio, Riccardo & Massimini, Fausto. Cos- 
tanza di grandezza e illusioni" ottico-geometriche. 
[Constancy of magnitude and optic-geometric illusions.] 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969(Aug), No. 94-96, 
63-90.—Reviewed the literature related to the theory of 
the constancy of magnitude in A. Gregory’s optic 
geometric illusions. Reference is made also to the 
ecological theory of M. Segall, D. Campbell, and M. 
Herskovits. Gregory distinguishes between 2 different 
processes: primary and secondary constancy scaling. It is 
concluded that in the discussion by others of Gregory’s 
theory, the evolutionary factors were not considered; 
thus, the theory appears less simple, but also less 
complete than expected. (English & French summaries) 
(5 p. ref.)—A. М. Farfaglia. 

2109. Pressey, A. W. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) An extension of assimilation theory to 
illusions of size, area, and direction. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-A), 172-176.—2 pos- 
tulates, 1 concerning assimilation and 1 concerning 
attentive fields, are employed to explain the Ponzo, 
Poggendorff, Wundt, and Hering illusions. Several new 
configurations are predicted from the theory. In addi- 
tion, changes in the magnitude or direction of illusion 
which result from alterations of the basic illusion are 
explained.—Journal abstract. 

2110. Quina, Kathryn & Pollack, Robert H. (U. 
Georgia) Parametric investigation of the Ponzo 
illusion under conditions of tachistoscopic ex- 
posure. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
77-18.—Studied the influence of the Ponzo wedge 
tachistoscopically by presenting a test line at different 
positions relative to its apex to 2 trained Ss. Lines at 
positions near the apex were overestimated, and lines 
further out were underestimated. Results suggest that the 
classical Ponzo illusion is made up of 2 separate illusions, 
an overestimation caused by dominant assimilation 
forces and an underestimation due to dominant contrast 
effects. —Author abstract. 


Time 

2111. Adorjáni, Csaba. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A valószin- 
uségi modellezés néhány kérdéséről az invariáns 
mozzanatok percepciójában. [Some problems of prob- 
ability models in the perception of invariant moments.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 101—119. 

2112. Fillenbaum, Samuel. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Syntactic locus as a determinant of 
judged pause duration. Perception & Psychophysics, 
Pete Vol. 9(2-B), 219-221.—Attempted to deter- 
mine if the syntactic location of a speech pause might 
affect its apparent duration. 67 undergraduates listened 
to a continuous discourse, being required to attend to its 
content as well as to make judgments, now and then, as 
to the duration of particular pauses. For pauses all 
actually of the same length, it was found that those 
falling at a minor within-sentence break, as syntactically 
defined, were characteristically judged to be longer than 
those falling at a major within-sentence break or at a 
between-sentence break, with no difference between the 
2 latter cases. These results, obtained in a perceptual task 
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Р 
involving a minimum of extraordinary or di 
features, are taken as evidence for the power of 
variables in affecting attention during listen 
speech.—Journal abstract. 

2113. McConchie, Richard D. & Rut 
Jacques. (U. Paris, Medical Faculty, France) 
time estimation: On differences between m 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol, 3 
336.—Using the same 8 standard intervals (rang 
300-1000 msec. in 100-msec steps), 16 m 
reproductions, verbal estimates, and productio 
randomized blocks of trials according to a fixed co 
order (sequence of methods, presentation of anc 
After presentation of anchors, significant diffe 
between methods were still in evidence with ге 
accuracy, and intra- and inter-S variability. 
bility of verbal estimates and of productio 
decreased upon presentation of anchors, but 
methods, reliability increased over blocks of 
Reliability of estimations and productions was. 
icantly correlated with relative inter-S variability. As 
association between judgments, verbal estimates 
productions showed negative correlation while 
correlations involving reproductions were not signil 
A method involving a random-per-trial sequent 
methods and standards is proposed for further st 
—Journal abstract. 


VISION 


2114. Baumstimler, Y. & Parrot, J. (Centre №! 
de la Recherche Scientifique, Centre d’Etudes 
climatiques, Strasbourg, France) Stimulus де! 
zation and spontaneous blinking in man invoh 
a voluntary activity. Journal of Experimental Psych 
1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 95-102.— Presented 10 
undergraduates with a multiple-choice paced tà: : 
occurrence of spontaneous blinks was studied 
temporal relation with onset of the stimulus 
achievement of the motor response. An inhibi 
blinking appears to be set up before onset 0 
stimulus. In most cases, this inhibition is released. 
achievement of the motor response. When a stin 
transformed into a negative 1 by addition 
inhibition instruction, response times show a 
ization of the inhibition. The same law of general 
is followed by spontaneous blinking, the inhibi 
which is more important when the stimulus is nearel 
the negative 1. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2115. Dewar, Robert. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Adaptation to displaced vision: Variations 
“prismatic-shaping” technique. Perception & 
physics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-A), 155-157.—Me 
adaptation to displaced vision using 3 variatio 
Howard's “prismatic shaping technique." Ss were 
volunteers from a Canadian jail. Over a series 
trials, a lateral displacement of 11.3? was intro 
either gradually or suddenly. Both the amo 
adaptation (negative aftereffect) and the acc! 
target localization at the completion of 40 
found to be directly related to the “suddenness 
which the displacement was introduced.—Jol 
Stract. 

2116. Earle, D. C. & Lowe, G. (U. Hull, 
Channel, temporal, and composite uncertainty 
detection and recognition of auditory а b) 
signals. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb) 
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9(2-A), 177-181.—In a 2AFC detection task, channel 
and temporal uncertainty were tely shown to 
produce decrements in the detectability of auditory and 
visual signals. The observed effect of channel uncertainty 
suggests that Ss are capable of using an "attentional" or 
"performance-compensation" strategy. This finding is 
discussed in relation to a “multiple-observation” model 
for channel uncertainty. Recognition measures were 
taken where appropriate and gave some support to the 
hypothesized attentional strategy. Under composite 
uncertainty conditions both types of uncertainty were 
presented simultaneously; results indicate that any 
interaction. effect was small, relative to the separate 
effects of channel and temporal uncertainty.—Journal 
abstract. 

2117. Finn, John P. & Lit, Alfred. (Southern Illinois 
U.) Effect of photometrically matched wavelength on 
simple reaction time at scotopic and photopic 5 
of illumination. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), $-6.—RT responses were obtained from 3 normal Ss 
over a wide illumination range for white and colored 
stimuli photometrically matched at each level. RT vs. 
retinal-illuminance curves for white and colored stimuli 
showed that at low levels, RT was high, but, with 
increasing illumination, RT progressively decreased to 
reach a final low asymptotic value. Each curve showed а 
discontinuity at about —1.25 log td. Curves representing 
different wavelengths essentially overlapped throughout 
the entire scotopic and photopic range; at mesopic levels, 
RT to red stimuli tended to yield lower responses than to 
any other wavelength. These data are interpreted in 
terms of the relative activity of the rod and cone systems 
at each illumination level.—Author abstract. 

2118. Haines, Richard F. (Ames Research Center, 
NASA Moffet Field, Calif.) The retinal threshold 
gradient in the presence of high luminance target 
and in total darkness. Perception & P. chophysics, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-B), 197-202.—Measu the retinal 
threshold along the horizontal meridian for the dark- 
adapted eye and for the same retinal region light-adapted 
by stray light from a small foveally fixated on 
luminance target. This was done to quantify » 
irradiation phenomenon in the foveal-parafoveal bera 
ary region. 2 target luminances were investigated ( 
and 13,000 ft-L). 7 Ss made threshold settings using à 


variable-intensity test t whose retinal image was 
: i ions from the foveal 
located at various angular pe prin te ТО Th id 


center as far as 10° in the tempor: reshold 
slopes were steeper for test spots imaged from 15 to | 


| for spots 4m 
of arc from the foveal center than Aen center for the 


component with the shallow com 0 
old curve tended to shift toward the target's edge with an 


increase in target luminance. These data are in 


as an indication that a dynamic neural s 
involved in producing the irradiation phenomenon. (39 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2119. Kelly, D. H. (Stanford Research Inst., мыр 
Park, Calif.) Theory of flicker and e 
sponses: |. Uniform fields. Journal of. L 
f of America, ISTARO Чаа i р 
—Explains photopic flicker rms 0 n 
model of 2 Pedal processes. The Ist is @ = diffusion 
process (presumably in the receptors), 
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dynamic range (~10), The 2nd is a nonlinear inhibiting 
network (neural feedback at the of the 
fa мон the м 


plexiform layers) that adaptively coni 

and time constants of be modd. The тА 
transfer function fits the flicker data quan at all 
frequencies, over a wide range of adaptation The 
corresponding small-si, Ise responses are also 
calculated. Their latencies and leading edges ( 

with receptor activity) are invariant with tion 


(associated with the graded potentials of secondary 
neurons) adapt song in accord with current Мир 
1 


and microelectrode — tef.) — Journal 

2 20. Beh, бини! .& Lena, (Lund U., 
Psychological Lab., Sweden) — 
aller manipulation of cognitive schemes in 
Psychological Research жшн Lund U, 1970, Vol. 
10(15), 12 p.—Presented different afte (AD 
theories to 14 pairs of 2I-yr-old males for 
general intelligence and educational ISin 
each pair was told that Als are almost 
determined by subjective factors, and the S was 


told that Als are controlled by the environment, and that 
they scarcely differ from real objects. In a subsequent Al 
experiment with a projection distance 1.5 times 

stimulation distance, the latter $ reported images smaller 
than Emmert size and positive hues 
often than the former S, ie, his 
“childish” than those of the 5 encouraged to isolate hi» 
AI from the surrounding physical reality. It is concluded 
that the Als obtained were aff 


2121. Tong, J. 
Ontario, Canada) Rigidity 


to two-flash fusion measures, Mp ea 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 355-356.—1t has been 
that scores from constant-stim procedures 
nal-detection analyses may be influenced 
ality variable termed "rigidity. To test 
tion with the discrimination 
16 high- and 16 low-rigidit f 
both facilitating and 

Ишми ере ч " 
significantly hi u reshold measu! 
cdnditions for oa ty Se. 


2122. Börjeson, Erik, (U, Uppsala, Sweden 
erties of а 
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with this axis displaced from the middle of the pattern, 
and patterns with a gradient of texture density were 
perceived to oscillate more than similar patterns without 
these properties. Perceived oscillation of ellipses are 
discussed, and it is concluded that perceived oscillation 
was a consequence of perceived orientation, which is 
determined by stimulus properties. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2123. Coltheart, Max. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Can- 
айа) Visual feature-analyzers and aftereffects of tilt 
and curvature. Psychological Review, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
78(2), 114-121.—Explains the aftereffect produced by 
viewing a line tilted in the frontal plane in terms of the 
adaptation of orientation-specific units in the visual 
system. This explanation is more successful than ex- 
planations based on “normalization” or “satiation.” 
Aftereffects of curvature or median-plane tilt can be 
explained in analogous ways, although the visual system 
units necessary are in this case mainly hypothetical, since 
experiments capable of demonstrating the existence of 
these types of units have not yet been performed. (43 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2124. Faw, Terry T. & Nunnally, Jum C. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) The influence of stimulus 
incongruity on the familiarity effect in visual selec- 
tion. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-A), 
150-154.—A consistent finding in the literature con- 
cerning visual selection is that a stimulus exposed to S 
subsequently loses some of its potential to elicit looking 
responses, Studies examining the familiarity effect in 
visual selection have not systematically examined the 
influence on that effect of various stimulus character- 
istics possessed by the familiarized stimulus. The present 
experiments (Ns —72 undergraduates in Exp. I, and 48 in 
Exp. II and Ш) examined the relationship between the 
magnitude of the familiarity effect and the level of 
incongruity represented by the familiarized stimulus and 
found it to be increasing and monotonic. In addition, 
Exp. IH examined the generality of reports that famil- 
iarized stimuli are “liked” less than their unfamiliarized 
counterparts. The ease of explaining the results of the 
experiments using an “affect change” model of the 
familiarity effect and an “information-conflict resolu- 
tion” model of that effect are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2125. Kinchla, R.A. (Princeton U.) Visual movement 
perception: A comparison of absolute and relative 
movement discrimination. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-A), 165-171.—It is proposed that 
there are 2 types of visual movement perception, 
absolute and relative. The former occurs when an object 
is seen to move in an otherwise homogeneous (or at least 
locally homogeneous) visual field. Relative judgments 
occur when I object is seen to move with respect to 
another, ie. the separation between them is seen to 
change. Quantitative models for both processes are 
developed, and an experiment reported for which the 
models seem appropriate. The results appear relevant to 
a theory of size of length perception as well as to the 
general perceptual issue of absolute and relative judg- 
ments,—Journal abstract. 

2126. Lester, Gene. (State University Coll. New York, 
Buffalo) Subjects’ assumptions and scores on the 
Rod-and-Frame Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971- 
(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 205-206.—50 undergraduates were 
tested on the Rod and Frame Test (RFT) and given a 
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questionnaire about the test. Uncertainty 
purpose and procedure of the RFT was ass 
high error scores.—Journal abstract. 

2127. Link, S. W. & Tindall, A. D. (McM 
Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Speed and a 
comparative judgments of line length, Pe 
Psychophysics, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(3-A), 2845; 
sents an extension of V. A. Henmon's finding 
decreases as the difficulty of discriminating a differe 
between 2 line segments decreases. Ss were 4 
handed undergraduates. Results indicate that wh 
RT deadline is imposed on the experimental 
remains constant with respect to changes in dise 
nation difficulty, but that correct response pro 
increases with increasing difference between 
segments. Data are examined in terms of current 
for the speed-accuracy trade-off. (18 ref. 
abstract. 

2128. Lloyd, Van V. (Wilson Coll.) Factors 
the operation of Kundt's rule. Perceptual & 
Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 175-189.—3 Ss were 
investigate the importance of various factors ай 
the operation of that portion of Kundt's rule whi 
that, under conditions of monocular observati 
individual, in bisecting a horizontal line, will 
locate the “bisector” somewhat to the nasal side 
true center. The variables studied included ey 
horizontal dimension of stimulus, and figure hei 
form (straight line, rectangle, or square). An а 
variance showed that the different orders of ju 
Ss, eye used, and various interactions were 
sources of variation. The horizontal dimensi 
stimulus and figure height or form yielded nons 
F ratios, although in the prior case, it is concli d 
there was a real effect of the variable which is, 
hidden by the particular statistical analysis em 
Some of the data of individual Ss provide 
the existence of either an improvement or a dete 
in performance, as the judgmental process con 
Various possible explanations of the findings 
cussed and evaluated. (21 ref.)—Journal abstraci 

2129. Long, Gerald M. & Mo, Suchoon S. (U 
Interaction of arousal and task difficulty 
perceptual restriction. Perceptual & Motor 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 259-264.—70 unpaid voll 
were required to perform both central and pel 
perceptual tasks presented simultaneously by 
200-msec tachistoscopic flashes. The centr 
quiring the discrimination between 2 lines on th 
length, was progressively increased in difficulty 
Test I to Test III. Peripheral task performance 
the estimation of the number of black dots surt 
the central task. This number varied randomly b 
1-8.'/ the Ss in each test performed these 
stress (hand in ice water); the other Ss under no 80 
significant interaction (p < .01) was found; the. 
group was inferior to the no-stress group 
peripheral task when the central task was relati 
(Test I) but was superior to the no-stress grou| 
central task was extremely difficult (Test 111). 
were interpreted in terms of the dependence 
“range of cue utilization” upon the degree of 
the perceptual material as well as arou: 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2130. Lowenhaupt, S. Belinda & Rinalducci, 
(U. Virginia) Temporal factors in photo 
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adaptation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. &(Pt. 1), 
7-8.—Employed 2 durations of test flash to assess 
differences in temporal integration of light during 
chromatic dark and light adaptation. The test 
flash produced greater tempor qd during dark 
adaptation, A possible spatial interaction resulting from 
the small size of the test flash was hypothesized. Author 
abstract. 

2131. Matthews, Michael L. (U. Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada) A study of afterimages generated by mon- 
ocular and dichoptic viewing. utu & Psycho- 
physics, 1971(Feb), Vol, 9(2-B), 225~-226.—Investigated 
fragmentation of a apo s afterimage of a vertical bar 
viewed monocularly against a background of either 
horizontal or vertical stripes. The background of vertical 
stripes produced greater partial fragmentation of the bar 
than did the horizontal background. This effect was not 
found for binocular viewing, in which the afterimage was 
viewed against a background seen by the other eye. 
Implications for present theories of fragmentation are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2132. Milligan, William L. (U. South Carolina) On 
the geometry of spiral aftereffect. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol, 31(7-В), 4368. 

2133. Nichols, James L. (U. South Dakota) The 
effects of redundant multisensory in! dis- 
plays on the reduction of error in а 
compensatory tracking task. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 19710ап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4369, 

2134, Pollard, Stephen W. (Pennsylvania State U) 
The effect of regular groupings on the discrimi- 
nation of numbers of dots. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3734-3735, 

2135. Riccobono, & Emanuele. (U. 
Palermo, Haly) Gil effetti della privazione di cibo sul 
processo percettivo: Ulteriore contributo 
mentale. (The effects of food deprivation on the 
perceptive process; Further experimental contribution.] 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata(Feb), No. 97-99, 49- 
60.—40 19-22 yr. old students were 
groups: (a) an experimental group deprived of food for 6 
hr. and (b) a controlled group who had eaten normally. 
А tachistoscope was used to show 10 slides, m 
involving food, either directly or indirectly. The amount 
of time varied, and the slides were repeated more 
once. Ss who had eaten gave less answers involving food, 
while Ss from the experimental gri » continued to "see 
food. It is concluded that the activation of à need еи 
provoke interference in perci phenonunpe, "uw 
Farfa, the interpretative th . 3 p. ref )—4. M. 
Farfaglia. 

2136. Stone, George С. & Peeke, Shirley. ( 
Porter мено Inst, San Francisco, 5 

timulus charac! 

latencies of response to visual stimuli. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American экее 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt 1), 34.—8 Ss panas of 
visual comparison tasks requiring different either 
output. Stimuli had color and form attributes eith 
alone or paired in various жЕ In eere iai 
matching or selecting the odd stimulus from 4 
displays, response latency to color was of 
Shorter than to form. In 


requiring system have 
"same" or "different" the opposite was true. iml to methodological errors and 
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to an earlier report, a 2-response task 
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findings uninterpretable. An example of such a study is 
given and evaluated, and a replication of that study 
(N=3 graduate and 1 undergraduate student), using a 
spatial forced-choice methodology, is reported in detail. 
The results of this replication are shown to contradict the 
critical findings of the earlier study; furthermore, it is 
Suggested than any ambiguities in the results of this 
replication can be interpreted in terms of methodological 
and procedural factors, rather than in terms of higher- 
order neurological constructs. A further test of this 
methodological interpretation is proposed. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


2141. Coltheart, Max. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Can- 
ada) The effect of verbal size information upon visual 
judgments of absolute distance. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-B), 222-223.— When an 
O views a blank triangle of light under completely 
reduced conditions, he is able to make use of verbally 
conveyed information about the size of this stimulus 
when he is attempting to judge the absolute distance of 
the stimulus. Although between-Os variance is rather 
large in this situation, group mean distance estimates are 
highly veridical. This is further evidence for the view 
that, when the O is given a retinal subtense, any kind of 
information about size enables him to make a judgment 
of absolute distance, just as information about distance 
enables him to make a judgment of absolute size. Ss in 
this study were 46 undergraduates.—Journal abstract. 

2142. Hagino, Genichi. (Hiroshima U., Japan) Effect 
of size cue on perceived distance. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 73-74.—Conducted 2 ex- 
periments to investigate the effects of the relative size 
difference between 2 binocularly viewed white discs and 
that of the lateral separation between them on the 
perceived distance. The Os were 4 adults, and the 
method of „constant stimuli was used. As the lateral 
Separation increases, standard deviation (SD) and the 
amount of the displacement of the point of subjective 
equality, i.e., the size cue effect, increases. The amount of 
SD depends only on the lateral separation and not on the 
difference of the size. High correlation between the 
amount of displacement and SD was found.—A uthor 
abstract. 

2143. Lee, David N. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Binocular stereopsis without spatial disparity. Per- 
ception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-В), 216- 
218.—Binocular stereopsis has traditionally been studied 
mainly under static viewing conditions. There has 
consequently been the tendency to view binocular 
stereopsis only in terms of the pickup of purely spatial 
(time-frozen) disparity. However, whenever there is 
movement of objects or the O, the structure of the light 
entering each eye undergoes continuous change, and so a 
different type of disparity—kinetic disparity—is made 
potentially available to the binocular system. That 
kinetic disparity can, in fact, be picked up is shown by 
the present experiment, in which there was no spatial 
disparity information available about the 3-dimensional 
motion path of an object; only kinetic disparity infor- 
mation was available. This suggests that a clear dis- 
tinction should be made between binocular-static and 
binocular-kinetic space perception—Journal abstract, 

2144. Mather, James Н. (Bryn Mawr Coll.) Visual 
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direction and parameters of binocular Space 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971 (Jan), Vol. 
4367. 

2145. Pálffy, Zoltan. A térlátás minóségi sz 
[On the qualitative levels of Stereoscopic vision,] 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 421 
man stereoscopic vision is organized at varioi 
tative levels. (English & Russian summaries)—M, 


Color Vision 


2146. Rósás, Balint. Hipotétikus szinelm 
vonalazasa színpárokkal létrehozott látszatm 
és téri effektusok vizsgálata alapján. [Outli 
hypothetical colour-theory based upon e 
pseudo-motion and spatial effects produced by 
pairs.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
2147. Schall, Lawrence R. (Indiana U.) Т 
ence of the expressive meanings of color on | 
interpreted in terms of a sensory-tonic the 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3737-3738. 

2148. Siegel, Michael H. & Siegel, Anne 
Coll.) Color name as a function of surrou 
nance and stimulus duration. Perception & 
physics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-A), 140-144, 
naming experiment was performed with 3 Os in 
both surround luminance and exposure duratio 
varied. The data showed substantial effects fro 
changes; however, none could be interpreted to 
the presence of a Bezold-Brucke shift or tri 
—Journal abstract. 

2149. Tánczos, Zsolt & Adorjáni, Csaba. (Hi 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budi 
ingerlés idó- és intenzitás tényezoinek 
Szineffektusok (szubjektív színek) elóállí 
[The role of stimulus time and intensity in 
colour effects (subjective colours).] Pszichológiai 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 85-93. r 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


2150. Aiken, Leona S. & Brown, Donald. (Tem 
Feature utilization of continuously varying а 
in a visual pattern classification. Percepti 
chophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-A), 145-149.—] 
feature utilization of continuously varying attri 
the context of classification of random poly 
collection of which contained no a priori сне 
upon physical features. 10 Os sorted 60 ia р 
into 2-9 groups. 1 wk. later, each О repeat 
then placed 30 new patterns into the groups. 
previous 5-group sort. Comparison of grol 
sessions primarily showed repetition of ini! 
cation. Stepwise discriminant analyses were pe 
on Os' classes, predictors being physical "n х 
various pattern attributes, Significant predi i 
classifications were found, the 2 most prevalen 
types being measures of compactness and J 
LDFs based on original pattern classes sho 
ality to new patterns. (29 ref.) —Journal m 
2151. Aiken, Leona S. & Brown, Donal І 
U.) A feature utilization analysis of the pe a 
pattern class structure. Perception & Psy 
1971(Mar), Vol. 9(3-A), 279-283.— Patterns 
puter-generated about 2 prototypes to form 9: 
clusters of 3 diameters about the cluster сей! of 
Schematic concept-formation task, recovery 0° 
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schematic class membership by 12 undergraduate Os 
varied inversely as physical cluster diameter, with 
concept acquisition across trials evidenced in only the 
low-cluster-diameter condition. For each O (N = 24) 
who failed to classify according to the schema rule, linear 
discriminant function analysis was applied to his classes. 
In all cases, O-generated classes were successfully 
recovered by the physical pattern features used as 
predictors, the mapping of these classes by the linear 
discriminant form exceeding that by the schema rule in 
accuracy at all cluster-diameter levels. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2152. Bear, Gordon №. (Yale О.) А h 
predictability of figural elements, and figural 
ness. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 J 
Vol. 31(6-B), 3720-3721. 

2153. Davis, Preston & Silver, Maurice J. (Medfield 
Foundation, Mass.) Ellipse discrimination: A psy- 
chophysical task useful for studying incidental 
stimulation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 95-97.—An ellipse discrimination with 4 distinct 
levels of difficulty was developed which provided a wide 
range of alternative responses rather than а 
choice. S's task was to judge in which of 6 cl 
orientations the minor axis of the ellipse was orien’ 
Although this procedure was evolved as ropaedeutic to 
studying the effects of incidental, "subliminal," be- 
known stimulation on such a discrimination, it should 
prove useful in other contexts whenever а difficult ellipse 
discrimination is required.—Journal abstract. 

2154. Guastella, Martha J. (Boston U.) The percep- 
tion of slant under minimal cue conditions. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 79- 
80. Judgments of perceived slant under conditions of 
darkness and monocular viewing at a 10-ft distance were 
made of a 2-dimensional luminous trapezoid presen 
statically in perspective 
quential orders of presentation at 10° intervals from 
0-350°, 14 Os positioned the target at an oblique 
orientation regardless of true orientation, similar 10 
perceived oscillation in the rotating figure, Neither 
motion, sequence, continuity, memory ог set appear to 
contribute to perceived slant, Perspecti 
follow objective slant at near distances but à ги 
ineffective with increasing distances. The failure of the 
horizontal visual half-angle in detecting orones 
changes in the slant of the figure seems to € ^w 
the misperception. ea gradient appears to xd 
major cue.—Author abstract. tin 

7155. Uttal, William R. (U; Michigan) A masking 
approach to the problem of form 
ception & Psychophysics, 1971(Mar), 
298.—Studied the effects of deletion of ‹ аа! 
ponents of a dotted triangle, using & masking ae] 
with 4 undergraduates. Masking in 
m varying the density з ra : uy 
which stimulus triangles mus r 
indicate that deletion of the dots composing жезде с=п 
чө triangles босо erue n so 

eletion of an equivalent numt ^ 

dots. Howe detectability of the en моа 
composing the sides is functionally wiangle. Results 
recognition of the orientation of the ol such а 
suggest that the relationship of the Para the specific 
stimulus figure may be more important 

narts themselves.—Journal abstract. 
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2156, Weintraub, Daniel J, (U, Michigan, mo 


discriminability: the law of 
ewer Jauna taper Pr 1971. 
Apr), Vol. #801), 1-11.—Considers rectangle diacrim- 
tion to be a relativistic decision lure in which 
vers rely upon environmental of reference 
Мане тешу woe нене ugly i a dart 
were in n 

surround for identification to 15 college in 


Performance was good when rectangles a м! 
varied in , and poor when stimuli varied in size 
only (the set of ) or in with width near 0. 
Results indicate that for decision strategies 
like judging size or shape are influenced by context and, 
in turn, P. mats performance. It is that the 
law of Prügnanz is a consequence relativity in 


perceptual judgments. "Good" fi reduce the 
nitive iad uired lor коре by providing self- 
context in the form of ney (e... symmetry). (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 
2157. Greenberg, Stanley, Elicited 
problem 


2158. Johnson, Warren E. (U. ) Eye behavior 
adults 


en ated 


pom икен International, 

31(7-B), 1 

ed ei d i UD td 
a , Ditsen ation Abstracts M 1971028). 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4365, 


Brightness & Contrast. Discrimination 
2160. Davidson, Michael & Whiteside, Jobn A. (U. 
Rochester) Human brightness near sharp 
Journal Ol Ты регине а 
971(۸ Vol. 61(4), ps 
fields re contain thes (4. the 


tours. (19 
cone. eae Howard R. (York U, DÀ 
Ontario, Canada) Dy 
direction of бора 
1971(Feb), Vol. $2-A 187-192, E. Hochberg and J. 
۷ 


:268) found that an objectively 
Beck (ee PAL ol a ымама from above, ap- 
darker И И Чу, fuminated рч 

eared lighter under monocular 


tributed, wholly to the ent 
could ats pe uma oo the variace i 
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introduced between monocular and binocular viewing, 
but when the arrangements were otherwise approx- 
imately the same as pacem of Hochberg and Beck, their 
results could not be observed. Exp. Ш (N = 12 under- 
graduates) demonstrated that the monocularly observed 
trapezoids did appear slanted.—Journal abstract. 


AUDITION 


2162. Emmerich, David S. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Cueing signals in auditory detection and 
frequency discrimination experiments. Perception & 
Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-A), 129-134.—Inves- 
tigat е effects of presenting a cueing signal during 
the warning interval initiating a trial in 2-interval 
forced-choice detection and frequency-discrimination 
experiments. It was expected that the cueing signal 
would reduce the uncertainty of Ss about the stimuli 
being presented in these experiments. In general, it was 
found that performance tended to improve as the 
experiments progressed, both in conditions in which cues 
were presented and in control conditions in which no 
cues were presented. The improvement observed in 
control conditions is not usually found їп similar 
experiments in which cues are not employed. Though 
performance generally improved, it was found that for 
some stimulus conditions the cues tended to depress 
average performance below the level attained without 
such cues.—Journal abstract. 

2163. Pollack, Irwin. (U. Michigan) Discrimination 
of restrictions upon auditory sequentially encoded 
information: Block parity. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-B), 253-256.—Finite-state sequences 
were generated by a digital computer, converted to 
interval-coded pulse sequences, and transduced to sound 
by means of earphones. Within each block of B 
Successive intervals, (B-1) intervals were randomly 
selected and the Bth interval was selected to achieve a 
fixed parity sum over the block. Discriminability among 
the sequences—as measured by interstate interval thresh- 
olds—reflects both the specific form and the extent of 
the sequential restrictions introduced by parity. Parity 
restrictions upon interval-coded sequences may be 
discriminable through modification of distribution of 
runs.—Journal abstract. 

2164. Smiarowski, Richard A. (Northwestern U) 
Relations among temporal resolution, forward 
masking, and simultaneous masking. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4373. 


Perception 


‚2165. Chapman, A. J. & Cumberbatch, W. С. (U. 
Leicester, England) Relative loudness judgments of 
non-shadowed material presented dichotically. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 79-82.—In 
a nonshadowing dichotic loudness judgment task, 20 
male university students matched speech and white noise 
intensities at 60, 70, 80, 90, 100, and 110 db. Above 70 
db., Ss judged speech to be louder than white noise, at 70 
db. they were judged to be equally loud, but at 60 db. 
White noise was considered to be louder than speech. 
These findings are discussed in terms of the attenuability 
of different types of material—Journal abstract. 

2166. Collins, Mary J. (U. Iowa) Temporal auditory 
integration in narrow band noise. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3500. 
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2167. Divenyi, Pierre L. (U. Washington) The 
rhythmic perception of micro-melodies: Detect. 
ability by human observers of a time increment 
between sinusoidal pulses of two different, suo. 
cessive frequencies. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4358-4359, 

2168. Green, David M. & Luce, R. Duncan, (U. 
California, San Diego) Detection of auditory signals 
presented at random times: Ill. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(3-A), 257-268.— Measured 
RTs of 3 Ss to a pure tone in noise. Throughout, the time 


from the warning signal to the reaction signal was 
exponentially distributed, and the signal was reg 

terminated. Response criterion, signal intensity, and 
mean foreperiod wait were varied. A model that assumes 
a Poisson sensory transduction, a pulse-activated deci- 


sion process, and an additive bounded residual process, 
was tested. It is concluded that the assumed decision 
process was in error. Among the empirical results, the 
dependence of mean RT on signal waits was shown to 
depend largely on the average wait, not the actual 1, and 
that this relationship between mean RT and average 
stimulus wait increased for strong signals and decreased 
for weak ones.—Journal abstract. 

2169. Guzy, Lawrence Т. & Axelrod, Seymour, (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Synchronization of unimanual 
and bimanual responses with monotic and dichotic 
Clicks. Perception & Psychophysics, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
9(2-A), 161-164.—In experiments requiring subjective 
judgments, the apparent rate of rapidly presented 
dichotically alternating clicks has consistently been 
shown to be slower than that of clicks presented 
monotically. The Ist of the present studies (N = 20 male 
undergraduates) asked (a) if slowing of dichotic clicks 
would be observed when the listener's task was to 
“follow” the clicks with overt motor responses (ШЕ 
manual keypresses) rather than to make psychoph 
judgments, and (b) if following of dichotic clicks al 
be improved by providing 2 response channels a 
nating bimanual presses). Both answers were ae 
The 2nd study (N = 8 male undergraduates) asked if 
improvement obtained in the bimanual conde 
flected increased perceptual capacity. Results im КШ 
that it did not, but was attributable to an increase 
response ceiling.—Journal abstract. 

5170, Molino, John А. (Columbia U.) Simulation ol 
the localization of distant sound sources by 
phones. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19 
Vol. 31(6-B), 3733. s " 

2171. Patterson, James Н. (U. California, San РШ 
Perception of transient signals having i a 
energy spectra. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3734. 


Speech Discrimination 


2172. Strange, Winifred & Halwes, Terry. 
nesota) Confidence ratings in speec 
research: Evaluation of an е! 


(U. Min 


Psychophysics 
der 
to evaluate the relative efficiency of a testing Pr con 
which utilized confidence ratings along with Peggy 
ventional oddity task. Ss rated their judgments A шу 
trials as “very very sure,” “somewhat ree giver 
guessing.” Each S's discrimination scores 
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weights according to his ratings, yielding functions that 
were compared with those computed using unweighted 
percent correct scores. The confidence-rating technique 
produced readily interpretable results with about '/ as 
many judgments as are needed when the conventional 
procedure is used. Possible problems with the inter- 
pretation of the functions and the generalizability of the 
technique are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Audiometry 


2173. Heuer, Reinhardt J. (U. Oregon) Auditory 
threshold determinations with tone-light pairing 
during summed evoked response audiometry. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
4384-4385. 

2174. MacMillan, Neil A. (U. Pennsylvania) Change 
detection: A model and some experiments on the 
perception of changes in auditory intensity. Disser- 
tarlon Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 

32. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


2175. Henion, Karl E. (U. Texas) Psychophysical 
scales of the olfactory pleasantness of homologous 
alcohols. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
9(2-B), 234-236.—A category, a ratio estimation, and 3 
magnitude scales were constructed from the observations 
of 10 Os who judged the pleasantness of a homologous 
series of n-aliphatic alcohols. Magnitude scaling indi- 
cated that pleasantness generally varied inversely with 
chain length, which is consistent with the findings of 
earlier investigators who used different methods; ratio 
estimation also indicated an inverse relationship. Stable 
magnitude scales resembled power functions with ex- 
ponents of —.262 to —.587; the adjusted ratio estimation's 
was —138. Pleasantness seemed to be unexpectedly 
prothetic, some evidence of which had also been 
reported in an earlier study involving a more diverse set 
of odorants. Yet in the present study the hedonic range 
was small and in the earlier, large. More than the size of 
range appears to account for the puzzling prothetic 
evidence.—Journal abstract. 


SOMESTHESIA 


2176. Clark, W. Crawford & Mehl, Louis. (New York 
State Psychiatric Inst, New York) Values of d 
obtained by various SDT procedures are not equal 
when thermal stimuli are judged. Proceedings of ihe 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt.. 1), 9-10—Signal detection 
theory was used to determine thermal sensitivity (d °) for 
stimuli separated by 25 mcal/sec/cm?, over the range 
from detection (0-25) to painful (400-425). 4 Ss served 
for 34 sessions each. The forced-choice and binary- 
decision d's did not differ from each other, but were 
significantly higher than d's obtained from the mag- 
nitude rating procedure (p < -01) or the certainty rating 
procedure (p < .05). The 2 rating procedures did not 
differ. These results suggest that Ss find it difficult to 
Пашаш multiple criteria in » meis fashion when 
judging thermal stimuli—Author abstract. 

2177. McFarland, Richard A. (California State со 
Fullerton) Enhancement of thermal estimates by 
Concomitant pressure stimulation. Journal of Ex- 
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perimental Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol, 88(1), 20-25. 
—Presented simultaneously stimuli that varied in both 
temperature and pressure to the same spot on the 
forearm. 32 male and 32 female undergraduates esti- 
mated the magnitude of the temperature decreases. 
Magnitude estimates of the temperature decreases were 
reliably larger, the larger the concomitant pressure. 
Other experiments indicated that the effect was not 
completely dependent upon the pressure and tempera- 
ture changes overlapping spatially and temporally. It is 
concluded that the effect of Sars upon temperature 
sensations may be mediated by several different neural 
pathways. In all cases, compared with the effect of 
temperature upon the judgments, the effect of the 

ressure was small and limited mainly to differences 

etween the 2 lowest levels of pressure. 06 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2178. Varjasi, Edit. (U. Agricultural Sciences, Gödöl- 
ló, Hungary) A vesztibuláris apparátus szerepe az 
emberi be oe rives nons speciálisan a mozgá- 
steljesítmény-ekvivalenclában. [The role of the vesti- 
bular satire in the movements of the human limbs, 
specifically in motion-achievement equivalence.) Magyar 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 436-442.— The 
effectivity of certain motion achievements жеге һе 
affected by movements of the trunk, where the vestibular 
apparatus is considered as the primary factor. (English & 
Russian summaries)—M. Moore. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


2179. Arkin, Arthur M., Toth, Max F., Baker, Julia, & 
Hastey, John М. (City Coll., City U. New York) The 
degree of concordance between the content of sleep 
talking and mentation recalled in wakefulness. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental. Disease, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
151(6), 3 5-393.—Compared the content of 166 sleep 
speeches uttered by 28 paid chronic sleep talkers in the 
laboratory to the content of wakeful mentation reports 
elicited shortly after utterances. Concordance between 
the 2 in varying degrees was discernible in 79.2% of 
REM period, 45.8% of Stage II, and 21.1% of Stages 
II-IV speech report pairs. Concordance tendencies were 
also studied on several varying experimental conditions. 

ef.) —Journal abstract. 
0 . Arkin, Arthur M., Toth, Max F., Baker, Julia, & 
Hastey, John M. (City Coll, City U. New York) The 
frequency of sleep talking in laboratory among 
chronic sleep talkers and good dream recallers. 
Journal -of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
151(6), 369-374.—Reports data from a series of ex- 
periments aimed at establishing base-line measures of the 

ee to which “sleep utterance" is associated with 


dej 
i 4 accepted NREM stages of sleep. 
REM етар à for chronic "sleep 


sented include findings for 
ра А good dream recallers, durin interrupted and 
leep. Marked individual differences were 


ussed.—R. А. Denis. 

Frederick. (State U. New York, 

Center, р on ун eee 
ures and cognitive on 

eL Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 

32(1), 63-69,—Examined the REM period dream reports 

of 2 groups of Ss with different kinds of presleep 


uninterrupted sl 
noted and disc 

2181. Baekeland, 
Downstate Medical 
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experiences with respect to laboratory references, overt 
references to E, pleasantness and unpleasantness of 
content, self-representation of the dreamer in his dreams, 
and dream recall. Group | included 17 Ss who were not 
exposed to any special presleep procedure. Group 2 was 
composed of 27 Ss who underwent a 1⁄4-hr presleep 
association period under conditions of partial sensory 
isolation which were anxiety provoking and focused Ss’ 
attention on laboratory procedures. Group 2 had more 
dreams related to the laboratory situation (lab dreams) 
and more unpleasant dreams. They were more often 
participants in their dreams and they recalled them less 
well than Group 1. Cognitive style was also a deter- 
minant of lab dreams and the participant-O dimension 
of dream content. (17 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

2182. Ekstrand, Bruce R., Sullivan, Michael J., 
Parker, David F., & West, James М. (U. Colorado) 
Spontaneous recovery and sleep. Journal of, Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 88(1), 142- 
144.—Investigated the hypothesis, suggested by B. R. 
Ekstrand (see PA, Vol. 41:14689), that spontaneous 
recovery observed following sleep is related to REM or 
Stage-4 sleep. 5 groups of 20 undergraduates learned 2 
paired-associate lists (A-B, A-C) and were tested for A-B 
recall either immediately, 20 min., or 7 hr. after A-C 
learning. The 7-hr groups slept in the laboratory during 
the retention interval while EEG, electrooculogram, and 
EMG recordings were made. 1 group was deprived of 
REM sleep, | was deprived of Stage-4 sleep, and the 3rd 
was a pseudodeprivation control. Results indicate no 
difference among any of the 5 conditions. The 2 control 
conditions produced results suggesting spontaneous 
recovery over 20 min. Findings suggest that the recovery 
found by Ekstrand probably had occurred before his Ss 
actually fell asleep.—Journal abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


2183. Engstrom, David R. (U. Southern California) 
The enhancement of EEG-alpha production and its 
effects on hypnotic susceptibility. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4334. 

2184. Graham, Kenneth В. (Inst. of the Pennsylvania 
Hosp., Unit for Experimental Psychiatry, Philadelphia) 
Optokinetic nystagmus as a Criterion of visual 
imagery. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1970- 
Dec Vol. 151(6), 411-414.—Reexamined the use of 
optokinetic nystagmus as a criterion of vivid, hypnotic 
imagery. A slowly moving stripe was used to induce 
nystagmus. Eye movements were recorded while S 
observed the stimulus and then imagined it, in the 
waking State and as a hypnotic hallucination. A 
nystagmus-like pattern was observed in all 3 cases, but 
eye movements during imagery contained significantly 
more saccades than eye movements during actual 
observation. There was no significant difference between 
waking imagery and hypnotic hallucinations.— Journal 
abstract. 

2185. Най, Géza. (Medical U. of Budapest, Psychi- 
atric Clinic, Hungary) Adatok a pszichés indukció 
kérdéséhez. [Data concerning psychic induction.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 623-629. 

2186. Johnson, Richard F. (Brandeis U.) The es- 
sence of hypnosis: A study of trance logic. Disser- 
cens ais International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 


2187. Konezewski, G. L'autohypnose organisée et 
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le comportement instinctif. [The mechanism. 
hypnosis and instinctive behavior] —A n 

provocative notions are advanced regard 
dreams as intermediary between hypno: 
subconscious, comparing hypnosis to an i 
seance, and the organization of the uncoi 
organized somnambulism.—kK. J. Hartman, 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


2188. Barkóczi, Ilona. (Eótvós Lóránd Us 
Hungary) A kutató manipuláció egyes jell 
változása ingerdús és izolált szituációban. 
in certain characteristics of exploratory manip 
a function of stimulus richness or stimulus 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 3 

2189. Baron, Robert A. (U. South Carol 
gression as a function of magnitude of victim 
cues, level of prior anger arousal, and at 
victim similarity. Journal of Personality 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 48—54.—ИН 
that (a) under conditions of high aggress 
similarity, feedback from the victim would 
effective in reducing the level of attacks directed age 
this individual, both in the presence and absen 
instigation to aggression; and (b) under 
low aggressor-victim similarity, pain cues 
apparently suffering victim would be 800@ 
inhibiting subsequent aggression only in thea 
prior anger arousal. Results with 80 male under; 
indicate that contrary to b, signs of pain and su 
the part of the victim produced significant d 
the strength of the attacks against this person 
experimental conditions.—Journal abstract. 

2190. Deci, Edward L. (U. Rochester) Eff 
externally mediated rewards on intrinsic i 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
Vol. 18(1), 105-115—Conducted 2 laboral 
field experiment with 24. 
investigate the effects of 1 
motivation to perform an activity. In each expel 
performed an activity during 3 different pel 
observations relevant to their motivation ¥ 


2191. Diciaula, Peter J. (Illinois Inst. : 
Relationship of persistence to varying $ 
other relevant variables. Dissertation 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3688. 

2192. Fredericks, Richard S. & Gron 
(Illinois Inst. of Technology) Pupil cha М 
ulus pleasantness. Proceedings of the. a 
tion of the American Psychological Associati 
6(Pt. 1), 371-372.— Tested the hypothesis 
pictorial stimuli elicit pupil dilation, T 
unpleasant pictorial stimuli elicit сола 
Pupil responses for 45 males to 25 affec 
compared to stimulus ratings of both € 
and independent judges. Pupil change Сїй 
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ratings of Ss and of judges yielded significant results as 
predicted. Dilation was associated with pleasant stimuli 
and constriction with unpleasant stimuli. The impor- 
tance of employing an experimental illumination level 
that allows for equal occurrence of both dilation and 
constriction responses was emphasized in making a valid 
test of Hess’ hypothesized relationship.—Author abstract. 

2193. Gale, Elliot N. & Jacobson, Maie B. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) The relationship between social 
comments as unconditioned stimuli and fear re- 
sponding. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 8(3), 301-307.—'"*Most studies that attempt to 
condition neurotic type habits, i.e., phobias, in humans 
have relied upon shock or similar stimuli as the UCS. 
The research on humans in relation to the learning of 
neurotic habits remains unconvincing. In the present 
study social comments, insults, were paired with a cs 
(tone or light). A differential discrimination — 
was used. Changes in behavior that could indicate 
conditioning of fear were measured physiol ically, 
behaviorally and verbally. It appears that social com- 
ments, such as insults, can be effective UCSs. In the 
series of conditioning trials, the Ss exhibit initial 
conditioning, but appear to learn a manner in which to 
cope with the anxiety associated with the UCS and do 
not give as large CRs on the latter trials, The paradigm 
also may be of use in the study of the coping 
process,"—A. Barclay. 

2194. Geréb, Gyorgy. A monotónia területén vég- 
zett kisérleteink néhány tanulsága. [Some implica- 
tions of our experiments in the field of 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 19671, No. 10, 40. , 

2195. Grossman, Neil S. & Choy, Stephen S. (St. 
John's U., Jamaica, N.Y.) Preference for stimuli as 
influenced by their aggressive content. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American. Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol 6(Pt. 1), 229-230—Using а 
paired-comparisons paradigm, the relation between an 
S's preference for stimuli and the aggressive content of 
the stimuli was investigated. 176 Ss rated cartoon-like 
figure drawings for preference and then for aggression. 
The resulting scales were negatively correlated (т, 
= 95, p < 01). It is сора that the inhibition 0! 
aggression was mobilized by some aspect of s 
perimental situation or by the пс stimuli 
—Author abstract. 

2196. Jones, James M. & Harris, Paul E. (Harvard 
U.) Psychophysiological correlates of - 
mor appreciation. Proceedings of the Annual Coney m 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, bet & . 


ppreciation. The m 
emphasizes those cognitive processes associated with the 
establishment of an ex 
resolution of incongruities. T1 
can be analyzed in terms of its structural Pope d. the 
cognitive processes to which it gives ran 
consequent humor response. The present peine 
employed psychophysiological techniques to — 
the role of temporal factors in processing umo s 
information (Ss were 9 und uates). eei 
principal stimulus elements 0 cartoons Mano 
captions) were presented sequentially or sim. c 
while heart rate was continuously monitored. cal 
vigorous changes in heart rate accompanied sequens 
than simultaneous presentation of cartoon 
—Author abstract. 
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2197. Kukla, Andy. v California, Los Angeles) The 
dotata istam deviens, 197 ta) V e 
is Internat a 5 "| 
4 84366. 1(Јав), Vol. 3107-8), 
‚ Pallas, Janet R. (Wayne State U.) Mental and 
motor asa function of induced muscle 
o - level of manifest anxiety. 
rtation tracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4343-4344, у 

2199, Sayeki, Peter Y. (U. Washington) Allocation of 
importance. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1971- 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4370-4371. 

2200. Thornton, Jerry W. (U. Oklahoma) Learned 

in humans. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4374, 

2201. Wells, Anastasia E. (U. Florida) Three re- 
sponses to frustration and their effects upon sub- 
sequent ЖОЙС) Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1 y dir f iene Ac oye 

2202. , » (U. Vienna, Inst, , 
Austria) Uber den Éintluss von е Д 
Affekterlebnissen aut Wi Lernen und 
influence of t affect ex- 
periences on perception, learning, and thinking.) Zeir- 


rit Vol. 1704), t 
victims to evoke unpleasant affect experiences. Each of 4 


ception 
stood in direct relationship to the of decrement, 
Anxious thoughts and dreams were still observed а 
mo. later.—W, J. Koppitz. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 
3. Beck, Robert C. (Wake 
5 of ull associated with 


1 stim 
: Thought vs. real experi- 
ments. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6 1), 
b experiment were 


presentation of a i т 
4-sec shock: (а 
Р ing shock а, and (c) а {ight followin 


termination may 

dependi tional stimuli—Author abstract 
ee en gn 1. (Tan Tech) The ates 

a the task, Diser- 


upon performance of а 
tation. Abstracts International, 19710an). Vol. 3107-8), 
495, Nicholas J. (State U. New York, 


2205. 

satiation as an phenom- 
ANDA. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 1900 Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-B), 3725. ; ( 

T 1. & Garner, W. R. (Yale U.) 
Thé effects on (edad classification of implicit and 
explicit regarding redundant dimen- 
sions. Pe & Psychophysics, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
9(3-A), 289 Measured speed of sorting decks of 
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stimulus cards in 2 experiments with 24 undergraduate 
and graduate students in each. Stimuli were constructed 
from 2 dichotomous dimensions, used either alone or 
perfectly correlated. The lack of evidence for a selective 
serial processing (SSP) strategy (in which $ sorts by his 
most preferred dimension whenever the dimensions are 
correlated) in a similar study by W. R. Garner and G. L. 
Felfoldy was thought to be due to $$” failure to notice 
that the dimensions were correlated, and thus that SSP 
would be effective. Ss in the present experiment therefore 
teceived either implicit instructions concerning the 
existence of the correlated deck (by seeing only decks in 
which there were just 2 different stimuli), or explicit 
instructions that on some trials the 2 dimensions would 
be correlated and $ could sort by any means he 
preferred. When dimensions of size of circle and angle of 
diameter were of unequal discriminability, implicit 
instructions produced partial use of the SSP strategy, 
while explicit instructions produced nearly total use of 
SSP by all Ss. When the Munsell dimensions of value 
and chroma were varied in 2 separate color chips and 
were equally discriminable on the average, evidence for a 
small amount of SSP was found in both the implicit and 
explicit conditions. With neither pair of dimensions did 
саг or explicit instructions regarding the correlated 
task produce integration of information.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

2207. Franken, Robert E., Poole, Glen G., & Grauer, 
Leslie. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Pacing stimulus 
predifferentiation in detection of Change. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 279-282.—At- 
lempted to evaluate (a) whether gradually adding new 
information to a display (pacing) is an efficient way to 
teach Ss to identify a complex display, and (b) whether 
pacing would produce greater stimulus predifferentiation 
as measured by more accurate detections of a change 
when the change was made in a display containing the 
same material. The results for 16 male college students 
indicate there is positive transfer between steps in the 
pacing procedure and that pacing produces more 
accurate detection of change. It may be that an 
independent skill is acquired as the result of pacing 
which is responsible for the improved ability to detect 
change.—Journal abstract. 

2208. Gross, Steven J. (U. Cincinnati) An empirical 
ича ri сыпе UM in selective perception. 

Issertation Abstracts International, 1 , 1 
31C-B). 4362, 971(Jan) Vol 

2209. Kahn, Howard P. (U. Rochester) Do pure 
measures of a psychophysical Observer's sensitivity 
and criterion exist? Dissertation Abstracts International, 
I9710an). Vol. 31(7-B), 4365. Ң 

2210. Keleman, Kenneth S. (San Diego State Coll.) 
eue soon time: Experimenter and instruction 
effects. Perception & Psycho sics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
9(2-B), 224.—Discusses the results of B. T. qe im a 
Gehren, and G. Thornton (see PA, Vol. 44: 19844) whose 

report that E's presence inhibited Ss looking time was 
interpreted as Ss' fear that long looking times might be 
self-intimidating to the E. The demonstrations by D. D. 
Thiessen (see PA, Vol. 39:1039) and J. J. Christian and 
D. E. David (see PA, Vol. 39:7106) of the presence of 
other organisms increasing arousal at the infrahuman 
level are extended to the human level, and it is concluded 
that “E’s presence should be reflected in a looking time 
decrease." Studies by R. B. Zajonc (see PA, Vol. 
39:16348) and R. B. Zajonc and S. M. Sales (see PA, Vol. 
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40:8799) indicate that “the presence of other 
dominant or high-probability responses, 
subordinate or low-probability ones." It 
that looking at slides is a low-probability respon 
therefore "E's presence should reduce the d 
looking behavior."—P. McMillan. 

2211. Peterson, Mari A. & Peterson, Ri 
U.) Information processing and strategy, Ps 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 365.—Coi 
replication of U. Neisser’s visual scanning e 
using 3 male graduate students as Ss. An а 
control for difficulty of target letters in relati 
another, as well as to the background lette 

artially successful. Several strategies of s 
erent conditions were reported during deb 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

2212. Purcell, Dean G. & Stewart, Alan 
School for Social Research) U-shaped 
masking functions with nonmetacontrast 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 26(1), 
—As the interval from the onset of a target let 
onset of a masking stimulus is increased, t 
nition Ist becomes worse and then improves un 
conditions. Previously, these U-shaped functi 
been documented only when metacontras 
paradigms have been used. In the present 8 
highly-trained Os, U-shaped functions were 
nonmetacontrast paradigsm. Using patterny 
shaped functions were found when the target 
greater than the mask energy. Moreover, 
parameters was found that produced U-shaped 
when no contours were present within the 
field.—Journal abstract. 

2213. Robinson, David O. (U. Oxford, Enj 
limits of selective attention in DAF 8 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6)7 
—12 naive male undergraduates with norm 
read a passage of English prose at their own 
this was tape-recorded and used as the 
message in a dichotic-listening shadowing 
primary message to which the Ss attended y 
words long, and after the 1000th word, the 
message was switched noiselessly to delayet 
feedback (DAF). Finally, Ss read а 1000-wordi 
while experiencing DAF. Results confirm 
findings that the limits of selective atte 
exceeded when DAF is the nonattended m 
Suggest the importance of immediate ашый 
їп a speech-production mechanism that invo 
delays within the system which are associa 
normal speaking rate for each individua 
abstract. cr 

2214. Smith, Russell L. (U. California, LO 
An investigation of determinants of t 
decrement. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4373. Р 

EM Tolin Philip. (Central Washington 8 
Instruction effects on watch keeping in 
vigilance task. Perception & Psychophysics 
Vol. 9(2-B), 227-228.—2 experiments Sed } 
graduates in Exp. I, and 60 in Exp. II) were © 1 
determine the effect of variation in pretas 
on performance on a simple vigilante 
experiments 1 group was told that the ta 
challenging (Group С) and the other group, 
would be monotonous (Group M). In Exp. 
decrements were found in the percentage 
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signal detections and in the number of incorrect 
responses. The results of Exp. II indicate time-related 
decrements, but no group differences, in percentage of 
correct detections. Group M also made progressivel: 
fewer false alarms, while false-alarm rates for Group 
did not change over time. Differences in mechanisms 
underlying performance decrements are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2216. Uleman, James $. & Reeves, Jeanine. (Mich- 
igan State U.) A reversal of the Stroop interference 
effect, through scanning. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 9(3-A), 293-295.—Interference on the 
Stroop test has been explained on the basis of а stron; 
habit (word reading) interfering with a weaker | (color 
naming) on an incongruous color-word (CW) card, Since 
scanning for words is slower (weaker) than scanning for 
colors, it was predicted that making the Stroop а 
scanning task would produce more interference with 
scanning for words rather than colors on the CW card. 
This prediction was confirmed in an КАЛЕ with 60 
undergraduates. Analyses of individu: | differences of- 
fered some support for differential habit-strength theo- 
ries of Stroop interference. However, differences between 
the standard and scanning Stroop tests suggest that some 
kind of information-processing analysis would be more 
fruitful.—Journal abstract. 

2217. Warner, Harold D. & Heimstra, Norman №. (U. 
Missouri, Rolla) Effects of intermittent noise on 
visual search tasks of varying complexity. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 219-226.—4 noise 
ratios were utilized: 0, 30, 70, and 100% noise on-time in 
successive 5-ѕес intervals. The task required that Ss 
search a display for a single letter located among а larger 
background of letters which were all the same but 
different from the single letter. Task complexity was 
varied by changing the number of back ‘ound letters. 2 
difficulty levels were utilized: 8- and 32-letter displays. 
22 male college students were tested under all conditions 
specified by the Task Complexity X Noise Ratio matrix. 
Detection speeds for the 32-letter task condition were 
faster for any ratio of noise than in the control condition 
but for the 8-letter condition only the 30% noise n) 
was faster than the control. The for the 70 [a 
100% ratios were slower for the 8-letter conditions.” e 
order of the 30, 70, and 100% ratios, however, A out 
the control comparison. indicated that the rel pet 
differences between noise effects were the same for: 0 
levels of task complexity. The order of оо 
beginning with fastest was: 30, 100, and 170%. 


abstract. 
2218. Williges, Robert C. & Streeter, Harrison. L 


Illinois) Display characteristics in inspection 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 197 (Apr TP. 
123-.125.— Tested 8 female undergraduates on ° Display 
of pin-hole defects in a visual scanning x t 
type (static vs. dynamic) and displa forall in a 
(random vs. ordered) were combined fac! Fi yielded 
within-S design. Static (inspector-paced) displays оту; 
more defect detections and fewer false detections or 
whereas, display arrangement did non рео 

alse alarm errors. It is conc : ternall 
displays seem to be more beneficial than ed 
paced displays when rapid scanning А 


—Journal abstract. 
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2219, Boswell, John J. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 


46; 2216-2224 
Effects of three levels of on the 
eee cerea dee у & Motor 


Skills, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 35-42. —96 male students 
performed for 20 min. on a pursuit rotor with either the 
preferred hand (P) or nonpreferred (Np) hand. Practice 
was either ma: (M), spaced (Sp), or switched (Sw) 
which required S to switch hands during alternate 30-sec 
lice quado, The results show an overall difference 
ween hands (P > Np) and among practice conditions 
(Sp > Sw > M), but the observed intermediate position 
of Sw was uninterpretable since either dissipation of 
inhibition or transfer of training could have produced 
leni (17 fg lh hsiract, j 
. Illyés, Sándor, (Training School for 
) A mozgás Р а 


akar- 
sa. (Voluntary control of muscular 


through manipulation 


t stressor 
tual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol, 32( oe 


conditions. 
M ‚ comparisons of postexperimental ings of 
ош conos ретт seine] tie Gating 
ournal abstract, N 
2222. Nagy, Д چ‎ Acadia of Sei 
cc nt E ae reward 
zóknál. (examinations boning а the game-intel 
1967, No. 
Henry 5. А study of 
v ати of the 
the American Psychological Asso- 


ye i|. Convention 
eona р. 1), 83-84, 


ciation, 1971, Vol. 


REACTION TIME 
2224. Bernstein, Ira Н. & Clark, Mark Н. (U. Texas, 
Arlington) Intersensory effects in the 


71. 
tractor 4 scs 19 

Vol. 92-A), 135-1 
(Feb). Vol e stimulus 


Student), an effect apparent! к 
ml ce та RT, зат ре хо 


i between 
RT, to AV sequences was 
the RT, difference: Ме noo pairings in Exp IIN=3 
undergraduate als) when the initial event was a go 
signal. However, the RT difference disappeared upon 
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error correction, making the RT, sequence difference of 
questionable relevance to the hypothetical single-channel 
process. RT, was more rapid following a null no-go 
signal when the no-go signal was contrasted with a visual 
as opposed to auditory go signal. The latter effect was 
independent of error and is consistent with channel- 
switching theory.—Journal abstract. 

2225. Bruce D. (Kent State U.) Response 
probabilities and “same-different” reaction times. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-B), 
213-215.—A “same-different” RT task with multi- 
dimensional stimuli was used with a 50:50 and a 75:25 
proportion of "different" to "same" response (Ss were 8 
undergraduates). The "different" RTs to each dimension 
were similar for the 2 proportions. However, the "same" 
RT in the 50:50 condition was faster than the "same" for 
the 75:25 condition and faster than the slowest “dif- 
ferent” RT. Interpretations of the results in terms of 
response bias and processing criteria are offered. 

ournal abstract. 

2226. Henderson, Leslie. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Can- 
ada) Simple reaction time, statistical decision the- 
ory, and the speed-slowness tradeoff. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 323-324,— Measured 
simple auditory RT at 3 stimulus intensities under both 
speed and accuracy instructions in an experiment with 6 
male undergraduates with normal hearing. The slope of 
RT over intensity was greater for accuracy criteria, as 
predicted by statistical decision theory. Speed criterion 
performance was not attributable to a shift in pre- 
programed anticipatory responses.—Journal abstract. 

. Ollman, Robert T. (U. Pennsylvania) A study 
of the fast guess model for choice reaction times. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-B), 3733-3734. 

2228. Póppel, Ernst; Aschoff, Jürgen C., & Giedke, 
Henner. (Max-Planck Inst. for the Behavior of Physi- 
ology, Seewiesen über Scarnberg, W. Germany) T. 
periodische Veránderungen der Reaktionszeit bei 
Wahlreaktionen. [Changes of reaction time in selection 
tasks due to varying test schedules during the дау.) 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 
1970, Vol. 17(4), 537-552.—Investigated the effect of 
disturbing the natural rhythm of sleep and wakefulness 
on RTs to visual and acoustic stimuli. Variations are 
сри when sleeping Ss are awakened for the tests. 

laying awake during the night results in a decrease of 
variability compared to tests during the day. Motivation 
and repetition of tests are factors which have to be 
controlled in studies of this kind. (English & French 
summaries) (35 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

2229. Sanford, A. J. (U. Dundee, Scotland) Rating 
the speed of a simple reaction. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 333-334.—In an experiment with 
6 enlisted men, it was shown that in an auditory simple 
reaction task Ss can rate their RTs with regard to speed. 
Furthermore, reactions to quiet signals are generally 
rated as being slower than reactions to loud signals. This 
Observation does not support the view that R -intensity 
effects are totally mediated through peripheral or 
Кое lags.—Journal abstract. 

. Swensson, Richard G. & Edwards, Ward. 
Telephone Lab., Inc., Holmdel, N.J.) Response وا‎ 
egies in a two-choice reaction task with a contin- 
uous cost for time. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 67-81.—Each trial of a 2-choice 
task rewarded $ for a correct response, but charged a 


| 
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cost proportional to his response time, 7 0 " 
experiments violated predictions of the "eS Sn 
model and confirmed those of the fast-guess E 
using only 2 response strategies in all conditions, Th 
Ss either responded accurately or made a detect 
response when the stimulus appeared, acce ting chance, 
level error rates to respond 15-20 or 45-70 msec. faster 
(for 2 different types of stimuli). Stimulus frequency and 
payoffs primarily determined which strategy $ would 
adopt. Data were ambiguous for only 1 S, equally well fit 
by the random-walk model and by assuming that he 
intermittently guessed on some proportion of trials, q 
ref.)—Journal abstract 

2231. Symington, Lawrence E. (U, California, Santa 
Barbara) Reaction time and timekeeping accuracy, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol, 
31(6-B), 3741. 


LEARNING 


2232. Belgard, Maria К. & Min, Leo Y. (Stanford | 
Optimizing the learning process through a T: 
network model: An operations research approach. - 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Р 1), @- 
64.— Introduces a teaching-learning (TL) network model 
to optimize the learning process. The learning taskis | 
sectioned into TL elements which are sequenced at- 
cording to an optimization rule. A student's flow thro 
the learning process is controlled by the TL element 
increment loop and the optimal path updating loop. A 
mathematical programing model of “assignment pro 
lem" type is developed and solved by the "direct solution 
method." Since the optimal path has 2 cost coefficients t 
theorem is constructed and proven which states that 10 
single optimal solution can be found unless the 2 optim 
solutions are combined according to the averai 
method or the constraint addition method, both of whi 
are developed. The TL network model makes scier! Я 
individualized optimization of the learning process 
reality —Author abstract. 

2233. Du Charme, Wesley M. & Schum, риш 
(Rice U.) Human multistage probabilistic inferen 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the E ra 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. OCP тай 
66.—Compared human inferences based on ү 
perceived events with the inferences of апорай 
multistage model. The model is a form of Baye wnreli- 
which uses likelihood ratios adjusted for b. p 
ability. 15 paid Ss observed sequences of bino iy 
under conditions of perfect and imperfect Injon had 
They revised odds about which binomial popula tes of 
generated the sequences and they also ид ke Undet 
the diagnostic impact associated with each hey E 
Conditions of imperfect reliability both sive when 
and estimates of diagnostic impact were pe 
compared to the optimal mo el — Author 

2234. Fennell, Geraldine. Selective ат | eration 
incidental learning. Dissertation Abstracts 1” 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3726. А 

2s M Robert J. (Catholic U. of Ami aga 
differential effects of praise and conn and fiel 


learning as dependent on locus of cont. ^, gile 
дерес „ Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 1 
(Jan), Vol. ову 4310. Leo. (0 


2236. Fitzgibbons, David J. & Goldberger И ойе 
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memory for incidental material. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 167-174.—Tested a con- 
ceptualization of field dependence-independence as a 
motivational orientation reflected in attentional selec- 
tivity and autonomic activity using an incidental learning 
paradigm. 60 female graduate and undergraduate stu- 
dents assigned to a structured or unstructured condition 
were exposed to social and neutral incidental material; 
basal skin resistance was recorded, Results indicate that 
field-dependent Ss reflect social motivation by high 
nonspecific “arousal” and by learning incidental: mate- 
rial of a social nature. Field-independent Ss reflect task 
motivation by becoming “aroused” in response to 
specific task requirements and by learning task-relevant 
incidental material. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2231. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) Tele- 
phone identification learning: Letter-exchange ver- 
sus all-digit designations. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 17-18.—College students practiced 
and were tested for recall with a I2-unit list, each unit 
consisting of the subscriber's name and a letter-exchange 
designation. Another group practiced and was tested for 
recall of an identical list, except that equivalent all-digit 
designations were substituted for the letter-exchange 
designations. On the average about 8895; more was 
learned of letter-exchange phone designations over 
comparable all-digit designations. Hypotheses involving 
isolation, interference, earlier experience, and mean- 
ingful linkages are proposed to account for the supe- 
riority of letter-exchange learning over all-digit learning. 
—Author abstract. 

2238. Lahey, Benjamin B. (U. Tennessee) Effects of 
verbal response consequences on fixed-trial choice 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4366. 

2239. Levine, Marvin. (State U. New York, ‘Stony 
Brook) Hypothesis theory and nonlearning despite 
ideal S-R-reinforcement contingencies. Psychological 
Review, 1971(Mar), Vol. 782), 130-140.— Hypothesis 
theory generates a few theorems about adult humans 
failing to reach criterion in discrimination-learning tasks: 
(a) their performance should match behavior on tasks 
which are intrinsically insoluble but otherwise compa- 
table to the normal tasks; and (b) for certain stimulus 
sequences, performance on both the unsolved and 
insoluble problems should be below the chance level. 
Data confirm both of these predictions. The theory also 
stipulates the conditions for roducing nonlearning by 
motivated Ss. According to the theory, as long as Sis 
sampling from a set of incorrect hypotheses (i.e, à set 
lacking the solution) he will show no learning; No 
response strengthening will occur 1n this circumstance 
even if the solution consists in the simplest contingente 
(e.g., E says "right" when S says “A,” and “wrong М he 
S says "B"). A series of experiments validated the 
prediction. The relation of these results to TUR 
feedback effects, the awareness controversy, and 1 
Einstellung phenomenon is discussed. (34 ref.)—Journa 


abstract. 2 
i illi . (Texas Christian U.) 
E E с schematic concep 


Transfer of schema learning to util 
formation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3735. 
2241. Reynolds, Donald & Atiyah, бега Es = 
Oklahoma) Extinction in probability к Юй ning 


function of schedules of reinforceme 
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acquisition. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
69-70.—4 studies related resistance to extinction and 
schedules of reinforcement during acquisition of a 
probability learning task. Ss were undergraduates. Study 
I showed no differential extinction resistance resulting 
from reinforcement scheduling. Study I extinguished 
differentially reinforced Ss with presence/absence of 
stimuli present during acquisition. Study IH established 
mean acquisition trials for each reinforcement group. 
Study IV replicated Study II with acquisition trials per 
Study III. Stimulus onset effects dominated extinction, 
while schedules of verbal reinforcement had negligible 
effects. It was hypothesized: (a) Ss relied on light onset 
rather than verbal reinforcement during acquisition; (b) 
шаны neste accounts for certain extinction 
effects.—Author abstract. 

2242. Sticht, Thomas С. (Human Resources Research 
Organization, Monterey, Calif.) Failure to increase 
learning using the time saved by the time com- 
pression of speech. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 55-59.—Used time-compressed 
tape recordings to determine if presenting new infor- 
mation in the time saved by the compression process 
would improve overall performance on а criterion 
listening comprehension test. 75 high- and 75 low- 
aptitide 18-25 yr. old men served as Ss. Results indicate 
that learning of new material presented in the time saved 
by the compression process did occur, but overall 
learning did not surpass that obtained by listening to the 
uncompressed, unelaborated тиеу io hr Да 

2243. Tempone, Vincent J., Са Ў т, 
Larry. (U. Arona) Attentional processes in over- 
training. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 127-132.—Examined the effects of overtraining 
using 2 dependent variables, choice response and eye 
fixations. Although an overtraining reversal effect was 
not found using choice-response, examinations of a 
number of eye fixations both before and after reversal 
suggest that the introduction of reversal training pro- 
duces greater shifts in attention in the overtrained (n = 6 
undergraduates) as opposed to the criterion trained 
group (n = 6). Results are interpreted as supporting а 
theory of discrimination punn which proposes that S 
is developing a plan in which inputs are tested or 
compared against some centrally organized process. 
—Journal abstract. 4 

"DA. Williams, Carl D., Hartley, Raymond E., Taylor, 
James L., & Harrington, Richard T. (U. Miami) Path 
dependence in probability learning. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt.1), 71-72.—Applied a previously 
untested stimulus sampling model and a cognitive model 
to data from 5 2-choice, uncertain-outcome experiments. 
Undergraduates served as Ss (N = 300 in Exp. 1, 100 
each in Exp. Il, Ш, and IV, and 160 in Exp. У), Both 
models were found to predict sequential choice behavior 
with considerable accuracy. Each model includes a 
mechanism that enables different subsequences of events 
to be mastered at separate rates. The path dependent 
feature shared by these models enables stimulus sam- 
pling theory to predict the negative recency phenomenon 
as a function of the event sequence.—Author abstract. 


Conditioning 
2245. Allen, John А. (North Carolina State U.) 
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Relationships between orienting response level, 
conditioners, and voluntary responders. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 29-30.— Results of recent 
studies have indicated that voluntary responders and 
high orienters may be especially sensitive to words and 
the meanings they convey. To examine this possibility, 
an experiment was performed in which 80 male under- 
graduates experienced both semantic conditioning/gen- 
eralization and differential eyelid conditioning ae 
verbal CSs) procedures within the same experimenta. 
session. No evidence was found to support similarities 
between orienting nse level and conditioning type. 
However, unexpectedly, significant differences in heart 
rate were found between voluntary responders and 
conditioners.—Author abstract. 

2246. Bowers, Kenneth S. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) An attributional of operant condi- 
tioning: Paradoxical effects of reinforcement on the 
endurance of behavior change. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 287-288.—An attributional 
analysis of нуи conditioning suggests that behavior 
change attributed to contingent reinforcement will 
аш ly dissipate when reinforcement is discontinued. 

he present study permitted comparison of Ss with and 
without the атат to misattribute behavior change 
ур! 


(achieved notically) to contingent reinforcement. 
Reinfoi Ss returned to their base-rate ormance 
much more quickly than unreinforced Ss. Rather than 


misattributing their changed behavior to reinforcement, 
the reinforced Ss seemed to react against it, as if 
reinforcement constituted a threat to their free choice. 
Cautions in the use of operant conditioning are sug- 
gested, based on considerations of attribution theory. 
ene abstract, 

. Deysach, Robert E. (Syracuse U.) Determiners 
of self-regulatory behavior and effects on response 
maintenance in the absence of external reward. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Јап), Vol. 
ON Divo 

г on, Paul W. & William C. (U. 
Hawaii, Hilo) Effect of Ат „Ак е 
reinforcement on choice of front or back 
position. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 59-62.—2- vs. 4-sec ITIs significantly increased 
choice of front-articulated vowels as compared with 
Mu deme pen in 4 reinforced and 4 nonrein- 

orced groups of 5 native English-speaking undergrad- 
uates each. Ss showed a iie e хайын. for front. 
over back-articulated vowels. The hypothesis that shorter 
ITIs would increase conditioning was not supported 
since no reinforcement effects were found. Discrimi- 
nation between the 2 response classes of front- and 
back-articulated vowels was demonstrated in the 4 2-sec 
ITI groups as compared with the 4 4-sec ITI groups. The 
preference for front- over back-articulated vowels and 
increased preference for the front- over back-articulated 
vowels due to shorter ITIs is discussed in terms of 
stimulus choice due to prior learning of English. 


— Ils 

. Kennedy, Thomas D. (Arizona State U. 

Reinforcement frequency, task characteristics, and 

interval of awareness assessment as factors in 

verbal conditioning without awareness. Journal of 
imental Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 88(1), 103- 

112.—Investigated the temporal relationship between 
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performance gains and awareness. 100 T 
were reinforced for pronoun responses in 4 nee 
construction task or for human noun E. 
word-naming task. Awareness was a: from 2t 
written by Ss during the conditioning task and m 
postconditioning questionnaire. Of unaware Ss, 
those reinforced for pronoun responses showed ; 
conditioning effect. Aware Ss demonstrated formance 
gains prior to reports of awareness, although the effec 
was more pronounced in the sentence-construction task, 
Results support a behavioral explanation of verbal 
conditioning that performance gains and awareness ar. 
both dependent variables which can be influence. 
directly by reinforcement or indirectly by other facton, 
eg. nature of the task. It is concluded that їшї 
awareness is assessed frequently during conditioning 
performance gains occurring prior to awareness may iol 
be detected, leading to erroneous conclusions about the 
role of awareness in verbal conditioning—Joumal 
abstract, | 
2250. Miller, Richard E. (Arizona State U.) Differ 
ential effects of connotative and denotative dimen 
sions in verbal operant generalization. Dissertatin 
Abstracts Intenrnational, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 311 
2251. Williams, Bobby D. (1 Минин Sensory 
preconditioning as a function of stimulus 
and interstimulus interval during precond 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vo 
31(6-B), 3742. 


Verbal Learning { 

2252. Bier, David W. (Northwestern U.) The effect 
frequency, affect, and total time in bv 
ination — Dissertation Abstracts Int 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4354-4355. 

2253. Freund, Joel S. (Northwestern U.) ee 
of subject's judgments of frequency and their "i 
on verbal-discrimination learning. Dissertation "n 
stracts International, 197 (Jan). val dae l 

2254. Guthrie, John T. (Johns Hopkins U, A 
and sentence learning. Journal of Verbal Leaning ¢ 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 25:255 200 
ined the theoretical functions of external feed d 
stimulus-response (S-R) and closed-loop Fe 
verbal learning. Contradictory predictions ТО. 


: 1 
models were tested with a 3 x 3 factorial € eid 
including 3 types of feedback and 3 amo indivi 
rehearsal. 90 male undergraduates were tes (in. 


‘bat 
ually and required to learn 39 sentences we е 


Results indicate that feedback (a) facilitat on 
when it followed wrong responses; (b) had no elle 
learning following correct responses; and (©) jor t0 00 
of both the stimulus and the response was 7 the 
feedback, whereas feedback consisting “The close 
“or did not differ fron no {себ : 
model is supported.—Journa 5 F 
990255 Hopkins Ronald H. & Epling, Mr 
(Washington State U.) Pronunciation а tion. Jour 
of the study interval in verbal discrimina! vol 88) 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Арг), се betwee! 
145-146.—Hypothesized that the differe a i be 
silent- and verbalization-study condition: Bs Short 
caused by more time pressure, and an effec or 
study interval, in the silent- than in er by vani 
study condition. This hypothesis was test derga 
the length of the study interval for 78 un 4 
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Silent study produced better performance than did 
verbalization, and the difference was independent of the 
length of the study interval. It is concluded that the 
frequency theory is an adequate interpretation of the 
detrimental effect of pronunciation of both members of a 
verbal discrimination pair.—Journal abstract. 

2256. Huang, I-ning & Hynum, Les J. (Wisconsin 
State U.) Degrees of isolation and the Von Restorff 
effect in serial learning. Psychonomic Science, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 357-359.—60 undergraduates learned 
by the study-recall method of a serial list of 11 CVCs 
with the central item isolated in different degrees of 
perceptual enhancement: shape, shape and color, or 
shape, color, and size; the middle 3 items isolated; the 
middle 5 items isolated; or none isolated to a criterion of 
2 consecutive errorless trials. Compared to the cor- 
responding control items, significant facilitation of 
isolated item (1) occurred in all experimental conditions. 
The magnitude of facilitation of the I (6th item) 
increased as (a) the degree of perceptual enhancement 
increased, and (b) the number of surrounding Is 
decreased. The item immediately following I(s) was also 
significantly facilitated. Findings are accounted for in 
terms of E. J. Gibson’s concepts of generalization and 
differentiation in verbal learning.—Journal abstract. 

2257. Hudson, Robert L. & Davis, Jerry L. (Missis- 
sippi State U.) Part-whole transfer of a categorizable 
word list. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 
331-332.—45 undergraduates learned a part list where 
the words could be placed into 1 of 4 B. J. Underwood 
and J. Richardson categories and were then transferred 
to the whole list containing all the words of the part list 
plus additional words from each category. 1 group was 
told prior to part list learning that the words could be 
categorized, and another group was never given this 
information. An additional control group was included 
to assess the effects of information, per se. Results of 
whole-list learning, which were in the predicted direction 
but generally nonsignificant, show a slight superiority for 
the group receiving information over the group not 
receiving information.—Journal abstract. 

2258. Johnson, Ronald E. (Purdue U.) Serial learn- 
ing of narrative prose as related to the structural 
importance of the linguistic segments. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 51-52.—Ranked lin- 
guistic subunits of a narrative folktale according to their 
structural importance. The serial learning of the ШШ 
guistic segments was then related to their judg 
structural importance. Learners 1m Exp. 1 (N= 
undergraduates) controlled the presentation rates them- 
selves, while the presentation rates in Exp. N= d 
undergraduates) were controlled automatically. Regard- 
less of the method of controlling the presentation rates, à 
strong relationship existed between the structural аарыг 
tance of the units and their remembering. Linguistic 
segments of high structural importance also were more 
often emitted as intrusions—Author abstract. seeks 

2259. Oléron, G» Rivoal, C, Marquer, P & Sami oe 
(U. Paris at the Sorbonne, Experiment & od s 
Psychology Lab, France) ffet d'un con 
l'attitude d'apprentissage et ! 


[The effect of a conflict bap ; 00 m. 
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sec., the other group (4R) had 4 repetitions, 1 every 1.5 
sec. The word lists varied also in the streng of 
association of their pairs as well as in the direct and 
reversible association factor. Spacings (contiguity) of 
associate pairs within lists ranged from 5-23 interposed 
words, Response criteria were recall of words in any 
order (spontaneously) and recall in presented order. 
Recall was most efficient in the 4R group with spon- 
taneous recall. The distance between associates did not 
influence recall efficiency, neither on random recall nor 
order recall. The 4R method as well as the order-recall 
task favored the reconstruction of associates by conti- 
guity. The degree of association did not influence recall 
in either group. The effect of reversibility of associations 
interacted with the modes of presentation. Results are 
compared with those obtained by Broadbent and 
Glanzer and Cunitz, and theoretical issues are dis- 
cussed.—R. E. Smith. 

2260. Spangenberg, Ronald W. (Indiana U.) Struc- 
tural coherence in verbal and pictorial displays. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2748-2749. 

2261. Wachtel, Paul L. (New York U., Research 
Center for Mental Health) Cognitive style, attention, 
and learning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 315-318.—46 male college students were admin- 
istered both the Rod and Frame Test (RFT) and a 
learning task, consisting of learnin the nonsense- 
syllable “names” arbitrarily assigned to а series of 
complex designs. RFT performance was unrelated to 

s, but good per- 
with better ability 
to identify part-aspects of the designs. Results are 
discussed in terms of greater ability of field-inde| ndent 
individuals to extract aspects of their experience from an 
embedding context, as well as their greater task orien- 
tation —Journal abstract. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


2262. Epstein, Michael L. (U. Washington) Unlearn- 
ing: An effect of change in гөрә e B), 4159. 
ional, 1971(Jan), Vol. -B), ү 

Abstracts [иба we ш U) Tne atfects 
stress, task difficulty and stage of 


of anxiety, ired-associate learn- 


learning on performance in paire 
ing. rode se Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 


‚ British Columbia, Van- 


item discriminability in 
Psy- 


‘ects of intersubset discriminability on 
he performance of strongly and weakly associated pairs 
pleated under а mixed-list procedure. In the low- 
discriminability condition, the 2 subsets were presented 
in the same color, while in the high-discriminability 


ition, each subset appeared in a different color. 36 
conde mdergraduate Ss were. assigned to each condi- 


1 f number of 
п. Performance measures in terms О 

Бетен responses and number of trials to perfect 
recitation indicate facilitation effects for both strong- 
and weak-association pairs under h 

bility condition. Results are discussed jn terms of 
intralist generalization and differentiation.—Journal 


Vol. 23 (9-10), 583-590.—64 Ss were presen м . 
word Pas Me in speed of presentation and in v ais Jurea, Nancy Н. (Nor thwestern U.) Effects of 
number of repetitions. 1 group (L) heard ] word every Mi s 
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concept learning on stimulus selection during 
subsequent paired-associate learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4364. 

2266. Keister, Richard S. (Ohio State U.) The role of 
organization in paired-associate learning. Disserta- 
tion Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
4365. 

2267. Linton, Marigold; Jewett, Marsha, & Brotsky, S. 
Joyce. (San Diego State Coll.) Prediction of paired- 
associate learning from a complex indicator of 
associative strength. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 21(6), 354-355.—48 undergraduates learned suc- 
cessively 4 homogeneous lists constructed by pairing 
stimuli with their most frequent, their 2nd, their 3rd, or 
their 4th normative response. Predictions of paired- 
associate learning from associative strength defined by 
both rank and normative frequency of response were 
confirmed. Results are attributed to (a) utilization of a 
complex indicator of associative strength, and (b) 
establishment of conditions which facilitated devel- 
opment of appropriate response sets —Journal abstract. 

2268. Lowe, William F. (U. Texas) Response 
latency in paired-associate learning. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4367. 

2269. Rimm, David; Roesch, Ronald; Perry, Ronald, & 
Peebles, Chris. (Arizona State U.) Effects of blank 
versus noninformative feedback and "right" and 
"wrong" on response repetition in paired-associate 
learning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 88(1), 26-30.—Examined response repetition as a 
function of feedback type. 16 male and 16 female 
undergraduates were presented with a paired-associate 
learning task. Informationless feedback consisted of 
either the standard blank or a redundant reminder of the 
2 response alternatives, with Ss informed in both cases 
that such feedback conveyed no information. Both types 
of feedback resulted in an equally strong tendency for S 
to repeat responses which they followed, with the 
probability of repetition only slightly less than that 
obtained for "right" “Wrong” resulted in marked 
Tesponse suppression. Findings on informationless feed- 
back support A. M. Buchwald's view that blank 
feedback is functionally equivalent to "right" or “wrong” 
feedback which is forgotten—Journal abstract. 

2270. Stetten, Robert D. (Lehigh U.) Forward and 
backward associative interference on paired-asso- 
ciate transfer. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3740. 


Reinforcement 


2271. Etaugh, Claire F., Kelliher, Richard J. & 
Stalling, Richard B. (Bradley U.) Reinforcement of 
verbal behavior by evaluative meaning words. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 327-328.— Test- 
ed the generality of an earlier finding that evaluative 
meaning words function as reinforcers for children's 
instrumental motor learning. 45 male undergraduates 
served as Ss in a verbal conditioning task. Words rated 
as having positive, negative, or neutral evaluative 
meaning (EM) were presented contingent upon the use 
of self-referent pronouns and were later removed during 
extinction. Frequency of emission of self-referent pro- 
nouns (a) increased, following presentation of positive 
EM words and removal of negative EM words; (b) 
decreased, following removal of positive, and presen- 
tation of negative, EM words; and (c) was unaffected by 
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presentation or removal of neutral EM words, Кезш 
strengthen A. W. Staats’s conclusion that EM words cay 
function as reinforcers and punishers in instrumental 
tasks.—Journal abstract. 


MEMORY 


2272. ————. Modes of memory. British Medical 
Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(5697), 641-642.—A. persons 
ability to remember is related to general intelligence, but 
not in a direct way and with exceptions. Functional and 
organic disorders which may impair the memory are 
discussed. Evidence related to the mechanism of memory 
is reviewed. Studies indicate that there are 3 memory 
Storage processes.—S. R. Diamond. 

2273. Anderson, Richard C. & Watts, Graeme H. (U. 
Illinois) Response competition in the forgetting of 
paired associates. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 29-34.—Reports 2 
experiments with 112 undergraduates in each, which 
investigated retroactive inhibition (RI) with paired 
associates learned under the A-B, A-C, the A-B, A-Br, or 
the A-B, C-D paradigm. Ist-list retention was assessed 
using | of 3 types of unpaced multiple-choice test, When 
each test item included the specific competing response 
from the 2nd list, there was a substantial amount of RI; 
whereas no RI appeared when test items entailed only 
Ist-list responses or noncompeting 2nd-list responses. 
Results are interpreted as evidence for specific response 
competition.—Journal abstract. 

2274. Crouse, James H. (U. Delaware, Coll. of | 
Education) Retroactive interference in reading prose 
materials. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 62(1), 39-44,—Investigated retroactive interference 
phenomena with prose-learning tasks. Exp. I with 
undergraduates dealt with the effects of йе i 
Similarity on retroactive interference. Ицеграв e 
ilarity was defined in terms of E-generated ques d 
which the successive passages answered. The pun. 
were constructed so that, in successive passages, m 
tions were different, similar, or identical, but and 
different answers. No retroactive interference n 0 
in the different condition, but , approxima an 
retroactive interference was obtained in simila 
identical conditions. Exp. П with 60 understate 
supported the conclusion that the retroactive UN 
ence is not a result of failures of passage differen iti 
and Exp. Ш with 60 undergraduates suggeste astra 
not a result of output phenomena.—Jowmna d 

2275. Doost, Rainer & Turvey, M. T. (U. compact 
Iconic memory and central processing Gap f 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Mar), VO ether OF 
269-274.—Conducted 3 experiments to assess ү 
по! iconic memory is influenced by деш 23-28 Yh 
upon central processing capacity. In Exp. 1,2 ion wet 
old males and 2 females with normal om while 
required to store material in short-term WI Ш,4 
performing an iconic memory task. In Exp. Jassification 
normal-sighted Ss performed an auditory © xperiments 
task concurrently with iconic storage. The 3 | PF iconic 
did not reveal any significant impairmer  siaty task 
memory as a function of performing а 5 
Similarly, performance on the subsidiary и: 
suffer as a result of the concurrent iconic m! E. 
(17 ref.) —Journal abstract. aa J, (Stal 

227. Forrester, William, E. & King David п т 
University Coll. New York, Oswego) Effec 
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tic and acoustic relatedness on free recall and 
clustering. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971- 
(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 16-19.—Varied semantic and acoustic 
relatedness of words in a mixed-list design presented to 
36 undergraduates. Free recall was significantly better 
for semantic items than for acoustic or unrelated control 
items. Acoustic relatedness had no effect on amount 
recalled. but did affect order of output. Significant 
clustering occurred via the semantic dimension only. 
Correlational analyses indicate that clustering of seman- 
tic items was associated with higher recall of semantic 
and nonsemantic components. No significant correla- 
tions involving acoustic clustering were found.—Journal 
abstract. 

2277. Goldstein, Alvin G. & Chance, June E. (U. 

Missouri) Visual recognition memory for complex 
configurations. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 9(2-B), 237-241.—Previous studies of recognition 
memory for heterogeneous pictorial stimuli suggest an 
unusually large storage and retrieval capacity. In Exp. 1, 
3 series of homogeneous pictures (faces, inkblots, snow 
crystals) were presented to 6 independent groups of Ss, 
and recognition was tested АН ог 48 hr. later. 
Accuracy and sex were related to stimulus configuration; 
at both time intervals, accuracy was best for faces and 
poorest for snow crystals. Levels of accuracy were below 
those attained in studies using heterogeneous arrays. The 
results of 2 other experiments suggest the relative 
unimportance of verbal mediation in recognition of 
homogeneous pictorial stimuli. (22 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 
2218. Gorfein, David S. & Blair, Claudia. (New Coll., 
Natural Science Div.) Factors affecting multiple trial 
free recall. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971- 
(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 17-24.— Tested 32 undergraduates on à 
variety of material in multiple-trial free-recall paradigms, 
and over a number of single-trial free-recall lists. All Ss 
participated in a paired-associate and short-term mem- 
ory experiment. Analysis showed relatively high corre- 
lations across materials of free-recall total score with a 
corresponding lack of correlation for subjective organ- 
ization. A short-term memory score and. a paired- 
associate learning score both correlated. significantly 
with multiple-trial free-recall performance. A previous 
report that the correlation between free recall and paired 
associates was due to the fact that good paired-associate 
learners were good in subjective organization 1s not 
supported in this data. Significant practice effects were 
shown in several aspects of the total free-recall per- 
formance. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2279. Hunt, Karl. (U. Tennessee, Chattanooga) 


M ifferences among categories 
CN Methods & Instru- 


61-69.—Presents а 


z 291 be 
method which allows catego! characteristics to 
eu hereas previously 


varied within Ss by using mixed lists, wi : ‹ 
only Were lists could be employed. It is pei 
to measure only relationships among items actually 
recalled, not between those recalled. and those not 
recalled.—Journal abstract. 2 

2280. jae ‘Arthur R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Individual differences in visual and auditory mam- 
ory. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Арг), тар 
62(2), 123-131.— Presented 100 undergraduates Mb 
visual and auditory forms of a digit memory enr ma 
counterbalanced order (auditory-visual group mo 
alauditory group) under conditions of immedia 
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10-sec delayed recall. 2 control groups of 25 under- 
graduates each were given exclusively either the visual or 
auditory test. Auditory memory was better than. visual 
for immediate recall; the reverse was true for delayed 
recall, the interaction being significant beyond p < „001. 
Correlations between individual differences in auditory 
and visual memory, after correction for attenuation 
based on reliabilities obtained from the control groups, 
did not significantly differ from unity for either im- 
mediate or delayed recall. There was no evidence for 
individual differences as a function of sensory modality 
of the input. There was a significant (p < .001) inter- 
action, however, between Ss and time of recall (im- 
mediate vs. delayed). (26 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

2281. Kroes, William H. & Libby, William L. (Ohio 
State U.) Conceptual encoding categories In free 
recall. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971 (Feb), Vol. 3X(1), 
267-269.—49 female students were administered a 
randomized list of 60 words, 15 from each of 4 different 
kinds of conceptual categories, 1 of which was from an 
exhaustive category and 3 from nonexhaustive cate- 
gories. Results support the hypotheses that some con- 
ceptual categories are more powerful in facilitating free 
recall and a higher degree of clustering occurs in the 
more powerful conceptual categories. Contrary to 
expectations, an exhaustive category, such as all Blotter 
words rhyming with “a,” is not necessarily as powerful as 
a more nonexhaustive category, ie, clothing words. 
—Journal abstract. 

2282. Kupriyanovich, L. Reze! pamyati. [Reserves 
of memory.) Nauka i Zhizn’, 970(Oct), Vol. 37(10), 
65-72.—Surveys the facts which lead to the view that 
characteristic of the brain is its “huge reserves,” only à 
very small portion of which are utilized. Methods for 
tapping these reserves are suggested.—/. D. London. 

9288, Levy, C. Michael & Lam, Karen D. (U. Florida) 
огу—1968: А bibliography. 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 99- 


2284. Madi Stephen A. & McCabe, Linda. (U. 
Southern California, Los Арун) Perfect recall and 
total forgetting: A problem for models of short-term 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 

101-106.—Conducted 2 paired- 
associate probe experiments with 30 and 36 graduate and 
undergraduate students. The items in the last input 
position in 5.pair lists were recalled perfectly in im- 
mediate recall, but impr never in a subsequent 


air had or had not been tested in immediate recall, 


esults, at variance with рге ed f 
current models of memory, suggest that pairs in terminal 
input positions are deliberately not processed and stored 
by Ss in a manner allowing their later recall from 
term memory.—Journal abstract. 


long- 
s 5285. Meunier, Сагу F., Stanners, Robert Е., & 
Meunier, Jo A. (Ball State U.) Pronounceability, 


rehearsal time, and the primacy effect of free recall. 
Journal оў Experimental Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
88(1), 123-127.—Assigned 84 equos. dra: to 1 of 4 

oups in a serial learning free recall task. The groups 
were designated by the rated ease of pronounceability of 
the materials and the presence or absence of a back- 
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wards counting task following each of the Ist 4 items. 2 
presentation recall trials were given each of the 3 lists 
presented to S. Recall was superior for easy-to-pro- 
nounce items and sharp reductions in the primacy effect 
were produced by the counting task. This reduction did 
not appear with the difficult-to-pronounce items until the 
2nd presentation recall trials. Results are compatible 
with a model for memory proposed by R. Atkinson and 
R. Shiffrin.—Journal abstract. 

2286. Miller, Stuart. (Towson State Coll.) Memory 
span effects in transfer. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 39-40.—Studied the performance of 
30 high- (H-MS) and 30 low-memory span (L-MS) 
undergraduates in positive transfer (А-В ), negative 
transfer (A-C), and control (C-D) conditions using 
paired-associate lists. A Ist-list superiority of H-MS over 
L-MS groups was found. On the transfer list, MS effects 
were found in the A-C and C-D conditions but not in the 
A-B” condition. It is concluded that although L-MS Ss 
make use of supplied mediators as well as H-MS Ss, 
L-MS Ss have particular difficulty in overcoming 
interference from previously established associative 
bonds.—Author abstract. 

2287. Nelson, Thomas O. (Stanford U.) Recognition 
and savings in long-term memory: Related or 
independent? Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1),.15-16.—27 Ss learned a 20-item paired-associate list 
to a criterion of 1 errorless trial, had a 4-wk retention 
interval, and returned for a recall test, recognition test, 
and relearning; during relearning, '/, of the items 
remained the same as in original learning and '/ were 
iiri ds (A-B). Results: (a) during the retention test, 
recall was remarkably high (50% correct); and (b) 
although 49% of the incorrectly recalled items were 
recognized correctly, the savings effect during relearning 
was the same regardless of whether the incorrectly 
recalled item had been correctly or incorrectly recog- 
nized, implying that recognition is not a prerequisite for 
the savings effect.—Author abstract. 

2288. Newman, Slater E. & Campbell, Ralph Т. 
(North Carolina State U.) A-B and B-A performance 
as functions of test instructions and reading order. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
88(1), 57—59.— Conducted 2 experiments with 90 and 160 
male undergraduates to evaluate the principle of assoc- 
lative symmetry advanced by S. Asch and S. Ebenholtz 
(see PA, Vol. 37:390). In Exp. I, a2 x 2 design was used 
in which Ss were told that they would be given an A-B or 
a B-A test. At the end of training, !/ the Ss in each 
treatment were tested in the A-B direction and the rest in 
the B-A direction. A-B performance was superior to B-A 
performance independent of the type of test which S was 
told he would get. In Exp. II, Ss in each treatment read 
the pairs aloud from right to left or from left to right. For 
Ss who read the items aloud from left to right, the results 
replicated those from Exp. I, ie, the А-В mean was 
higher than the B-A mean. However, for Ss who read the 
items aloud from right to left, the B-A mean was higher 
than the A-B mean. Results do not support a principle of 
associative symmetry.—Journal abstract. 

2289. Paivio, Allan. (U. Western Ontario, London, 
Canada) Imagery and deep structure in the recall of 
English nominalizations. Journal of Verbal Learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 1-12.—Com- 
pared rated imagery and deep-structure complexity as 
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redictors of the free recall of English nominalizati 
Vierges with 79, 51, and 42 айе 
volving different lists, showed consistent positive effects 
of imagery but no effect of deep-structure complexity, 
Interactions of the 2 variables were inconsistent acros 
experiments. A correlational analysis revealed that noun 
imagery alone was the best predictor of recall, Results 
Suggest an imagery interpretation of memory for nomi 
nalizations. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2290. Palmer, Stephen E. & Ornstein, Peter A. (U. 
California, San Diego) Role of rehearsal strategy in 
serial probed recall. Journal of Experimental Py- 
chology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 60-66.—Studied the 
effects of different rehearsal strategies in serial probed 
recall. In Exp. 1, 32 undergraduates were instructed to 
rehearse list items either cumulatively (Group CR) or a 
paired associates (Group PA). The groups differed in the 
initial portion of the serial position curve, Group CR 
showing a large primacy effect, while Group PA showed 
none. In Exp. II with 64 undergraduates, immediate and 
delayed recall procedures were used to permit inferences 
concerning primary- and secondary-memory compo 
nents of recall. The primacy effect for Group CR was 
again obtained under immediate recall conditions, and 
was somewhat reduced, but still significant under 
delayed recall conditions. Results are interpreted as 
indicating the importance of rehearsal strategies in 
determining memory performance and as supporting the 


position that rehearsal repetition both maintains primary 
memory traces and transfers information to secondary 
memory. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2291. Ranschburg, Jenö. (Eötvös Lóránd U. Buda: 
pest, Hungary) A verbális emlékezéshez каро " 
negatív és pozitív érzelmek fejlődésének vizsgala 
galvanos borreflexszel. [Examination of the tren 
negative and positive emotions induced by igi 
memory with the galvanic skin response.] Pszichol 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 375-379. m 

2292. Rumery, Robert E. & Leicht, Кее ie 
(Illinois State U.) Serial and free recall: Num! ter to 
form of serial position functions as rela T 
rehearsal and recall instructions. Proceedings 0 
Annual Convention of the American Psychologica ШЙ 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 13-14.—3 lists of 15 
words were presented 1 at a time for 4 trials to 1 i 
under 4 experimental conditions and analyze d $i 
factor-analytic procedure. When instructions à ces wet 
to choose rehearsal strategies, recall performan i 
characterized by 3 serial-position functions functions 
recall and by 2 functions in free recall. The of the} 
associated with free recall, free rehearsal ар were intet- 
associated with serial recall, free rehears pe 
preted as representing short- and long-te 
processes.—Author abstract. 3 ward А, (Û 

2293. Senf, Gerald M. & Rollins, Howe icing 
Illinois, Chicago) Effect of precuing versu ry тето, 
retrieval order of the accuracy of bison Ар Vol. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1 angedi t03 
88(1), 12-15.—Presented trials of 6 digits 47% a ot 
audiovisual pairs, the interpair interval being es E ecu 
2 sec. to 44 undergraduates. Groups were Pis 2 modali 
to recall the items as 3 audiovisual pairs oe forward of 
sets and postcued to recall the items їп ward rl 
backward order or vice versa. Analysis О a both д 
data found precuing improved accuracy, vat the, 
and modality recall methods, particular dichotic list" 
stimulus presentation rate. Parallel wit 
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ing data, modality order recall was superior at the fast 
rate, pair recall superior at the slow rate. Forward recall 
order was more accurate than backward order. The 
superiority of modality over pair order recall and the 
greater accuracy for fast over slow stimulus rates were 
attenuated when recall was in the backward order. 
Results suggest that at slow rates, S can modify the 
manner of item storage, while, at fast rates, stimulus rate 
is the primary determinant.—Journal abstract. 

2294. Szmirnov, A. A. (Psychological Inst., Moscow, 
USSR) Néhány korreláció az emlékezés terén. 
[Certain correlations of memory.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 15-27. 

2295. Weisberg, Robert W. (Temple U.) The influ- 
ence of previously established associations on the 
storage of simple active sentences. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 55-56.— Tested a semantic 
theory of sentence storage by obtaining intrasentence 
word associations (ISWA) from simple active sentences 
in which degree of preestablished associations among the 
words varied. Ss were 40 paid undergraduates. It was 
found that strong preestablished associations had little or 
no effect on ISWA patterns, which conformed to 
predictions based on semantic interpretation and thus 
replicated earlier studies. Associative strength as meas- 
ured by free association plays little part in the actual 
storage of sentences, but may be important in recon- 
struction of a forgotten sentence at recall,—Author 
abstract, 


2296. Weist, Richard М. (U. Nebraska) *No-show" 


recall performance was depressed in the specia ly 
instructed. group,—Journal abstract, 
2297. Wood, Gordon. (Michigan State U.) Organi- 
zation, large memory units, à free recall. Journal of 
Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
10(1), 52-56.—Utilized a whole-part transfer paradigm, 
in 2 experiments with 44 undergraduates each, to assess 
the effect of “forcing” Ss to reorganize large dom 
units. List 1 contained 18 categories of 3 words each, an 
List 2 contained 9 categories of 3 words each. Ex- 
perimental Ss received all 27 List 2 words in List 1. ру 
though the within-category organization establish 
List 1 learning was appropriate for List f 
learning, the negative effect due to the inappropria 
between-category organization offset or overpowered the 
positive effect of within-category organization: g x 
effect of forcing Ss to reorganize memory units di ds 
appear to depend on the size of the memory les Bo 
suggested that it may be more accurate to conten pe 
free-recall learning as the process of forming ge 


memory unit.—Journal abstract. . A 
ritish Columbia, Van- 


2298. Yuille, John C. (U. Bi 

i re- 
couver, Canada) Does the effect 
verse with delay? Journal of Experimental Psychology, 


tte 
1971(Apr), Vol. 8801), 147-148.—Rey ana 
replication of a previous experiment by M. J. Би ЖУ 
PA, Vol. 44:11772) which rej a reversal with de 
of the effect of stimulus concreteness on 
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recall. An experiment with 32 undergraduates 
unable to replicate the earlier finding. T with data 
from 2 other experiments, considerable doubt is cast on 
orto results.—Journal ror d 

. Zerdy, Gerald A. (U. Ма Computer 
Science Center) Incidental retention of recurring 


words ted di auditory monitoring tasks. 
Journal of Experimenta Po 1971(Арг), Vol. 
88(1), 82-89.— Presented lists of 1440 common English 


words by a tape recorder to 120 undergraduates. $s were 
instructed to press a button whenever perd sa qa 
words occurred. A group of 12 recurring words as 
criterion items on subsequent tests of free recall and of 
recognition memory. 3 ех rimental variables were 
examined: (a) learning itions (incidental or inten- 
tional), (b) orienting task (stimulus examination or 
memory examination), and (с) repetition frequency (7, 
14, or 28). Results confirm the hypothesis that listeni 
for semantically (i.e., rim d defined target гече 
would lead to greater incidental retention than would 
listening for a single target word. It was observed that (а 
ame nr learners qu M than incidental 
learners, (b) repetition facilitated retention to a greater 
extent for the incidental learners, and (c) effectiveness of 
the orienting task interacted with the conditions. of 
learning. Results are discussed in terms of the 
mation-processing requirements of the orienting 
—Journal abstract. 


Short Term & Immediate Memory 
2300. Adams, William A. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
е p he ype Comin ‘Ste ‘American 
li 1 
р s Association, 1971, Vol. (Pt, 1), 41- 
(N = 40 uates in 
I, and 16 ın Exp. ane mue рет 
ted T consonan т», 
of 00 у ог 500 eem ^ 
ure msec, Proactive inter- 
fades vas loud to increase over trials, for all retention 
intervals to about the same extent, When the ITI was 


i eutral counting task, the proactive 
et aks effects disappeared. Proactive interference 
results are interpreted in terms of verbal confusion, 
arising during the ITI, from $s" attempts to "confirm 
their uncertain perceptions of the stimulus materials. 


—Author abstract. ^ 
„ (Harvard Medical School, 
2301. Anders, Terry R, (Harva! М be 


of the Annual Conven- 
Association, 1971, Vol. 
in short 


tif: эч ЖИЛ {тот а 
mory ing 5 - 
uen by eal reper of the number, location, 


; 1 red d the search. 
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Word frequency and the unit sequence interference 
hypothesis in short-term memory. Journal of Verbal 
Learning and Verbal Behavior, 197\(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 
35-40.—Examined experiments claiming to show unit- 
sequence interference in short-term memory. 4 ex- 
periments were performed with 40 enlisted men, 36 
housewives, 30 students from a college of education, and 
329 university undergraduates, to investigate the reten- 
tion of high and low frequency words over filled intervals 
of 0-30 sec. Results show (a) better overall performance 
on high frequency sequences, and (b) parallel forgetting 
of high and low frequency sequences. It is concluded that 
unit-sequence interference is not an important variable 
in short-term memory. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2303. Bartz, Wayne Н. (Iowa State U.) Successive 
responses to simultaneous and successive auditory 
stimuli. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
81-82.—Compared the immediate memory for items 
presented simultaneously (dichotic listening) with mem- 
ory for the same items presented successively. 20 
undergraduate volunteers responded to 160 lists com- 
posed of 2 categories of items. Each list contained 6 
items from 1 category and 2 from the other. The 2-item 
category was presented in successive pairs of serial 
positions in serial lists or simultaneously with 2 items in 
the 6-item category. Ss ordered their recall by categories. 
Results show that retention for serial and dichotic lists 
was identical. Dichotic listening, then, is but one means 
of structuring a list of verbal items.—Author abstract. 

2304. Cimbalo, Richard S. (Rosary Hill Coll.) Short- 
term memory: List length and the isolation effect. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1) 35- 
36.—Placed digits in various positions of lists otherwise 
comprised of consonants. Lists containing either 6, 10, or 
12 items were presented to Ss (N — 45 15-19 yr. old high 
school students) for a single trial. Contrary to predictions 
derived from either or both interference and Gestalt 
theories: (a) overall performance between isolated and 
unisolated lists did not differ, (b) the isolation effect was 
not present at all positions, (c) the isolation effect and list 
length were not directly related, and (d) no evidence for 
a generalization gradient was found. An information 
processing theory with a time-dependent attentional 
mechanism was considered as an alternative.—Aurhor 
abstract. 

2305. Elmes, David G. & Adams, Carl. (Washington & 
Lee U.) Related responses in short-term memory. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
88(1), 140-141.— Utilized a running paired-associate task 
to examine the role of related responses in short-term 
memory. Potential retroactive and proactive inhibition 
effects were held constant across related-item conditions. 
15 undergraduates were presented 45 lists in which there 
were 0, 1, or 2 responses related to a particular "critical" 
response. The presentation and recall loci of the related 
items were systematically varied. Correct recall of the 
critical responses increased with increases in the number 
of related responses, suggesting that Ss group related 
items for recall. The effects of presentation of locus of 
related responses were compatible with the idea of 
grouping for recall.—Journal abstract. 

2306. Griffin, John L. (U. Alabama) Presentation 
rate and intra-list interpolation in the sequential 
recall of letters. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4361-4362. 
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2307. Heisey, John A. & Duncan, Carl Р, ( 
western U.) Syntactical encoding in sh 
memory. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal 
1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 95-100.—Hypothesized th 
the same sentence structure is repeatedly used to 
different sentence contents, structural encod 
sentence contents would become confused and р 
inhibition (PI) would result. 192 undergraduates 
and recalled lists of nonsense words presented 
sentence structure, or the same words embedde 
syntactical positions in active, passive, or intei 
voice sentences, for 3 trials. On Trial 4, all Ss le, 
recalled nonsense words presented in an active: 
sentence, In all conditions, recall decreased 1 
increased from Trial 1-3. On Trial 4, (a) the 
continuing with active voice showed further РЇ, (Б 
word list group showed a high degree of recovery, 
the passive and interrogative groups showed ini 
diate amounts of recovery. The recovery from PI 
sentence structure was introduced, or was changed 
1 voice to another, is taken to indicate use of synt 
an encoding cue for recall.—J/ournal abstract, _ 

2308. Henderson, Leslie & Matthews, Michael Li 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Perception and mei 
loss of item and order information in sho 
memory. Perception & Psychophysics, a 
9(2-B), 231-233.—Recognition probes given 
after a series of letters presented at varying rat 
used to evaluate perception and memory loss of 
and item information (N=20 Ss). For both order 
item information pre- and postprobe functions” 
verged at fast rates of presentation. Perform 
decrement at fast rates is attributable to perce 
factors and is greater for order than for item 
mation.—Journal abstract. 
2309. Irion, Arthur L., Boswell, John J, & | 
James Т. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Repetition eff 
short-term memory. Psychonomic Science, 197 
Vol. 21(6), 367-368.—Studied human short-term 
ory in an experiment with 64 female undergt 
using repeated presentations of the stimulus таё! 
consonant trigram was presented, rehearsal ¥ 
vented for a 20-sec interval, and the procedure 
repeated without allowing an attempted recall, 
recall test was given after the interval that follow 
last presentation. Number of presentations (1 2 
4) was the independent variable. Considerable im 
in recall were obtained as number of presēni 
increased.—Journal abstract. 

2310. Kellas, George & Butterfield, Earl 
Kansas) Effect of response requirement an 
material on acquisition and retention репо 
Short-term memory. Journal of Experimenta 
ogy, 1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 50-56.—Employed 
list tasks to examine the performance 0! 
graduates during input and output phases of $ 
retention. The duration of time Ss exposed $ 
items in the experimental lists was recordi К 
ordered, and probe recall. The resultant pa 
exposure durations across serial positions were € 
to the patterns of correct responses during recalls 
predictions concerning the nature of the 

material (single letters, bigrams, and trigrams) 
recall requirements were made from 2 current 
memory. Results demonstrate an inverse re 
between input and output performance. OF 
among the various treatment conditions SUPP 
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C. Waugh and D. A. Norman model of memory (see PA, 
Vol. 39:9429).—Journal abstract. 

2311. Scapinello, Ken F. & Yarmey, A. Daniel. (U. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) The role of familiarity and 
orientation in immediate and delayed recognition of 
pictorial stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec). Vol. 
21(6), 329-331.—Examined the effects of familiarity and 
changes in stimulus orientation on immediate and 
delayed recognition of human faces, canine faces, and 
buildings. 80 undergraduates were assigned randomly to 
1 of 4 experimental conditions: immediate or delayed 
recognition of stimuli presented and tested in the same 
orientation, and immediate or delayed recognition of 
stimuli presented and tested in opposite orientations. 
Results indicate that familiar stimuli presented for 7 
successive inspection trials were significantly better 
recognized than were unfamiliar stimuli inspected only 
once. Recognition performance declined as a function of 
stimulus rotation and a 20-min delay in testing. This 
decline was significantly greater for human faces than 
for other stimuli, regardless of the recall interval used. It 
is concluded that increased familiarity improved rec- 
ognition and that the disproportionate difficulty for 
rotated human faces was independent of familiarity. 
—Journal abstract. 

2312. Zechmeister, Eugene B. (Northwestern U.) 
Short-term recognition memory as a function of 
method of presentation and situational frequency of 
test alternatives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4376. 


THINKING 


2313. Brown, Bill R. & Aylworth, Charles E. ve 
Louisville) Feature encoding and pattern classifi- 
cations with sequentially presented Markov stimuli. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 9(2-B), 
203-207.—Attempted to develop and evaluate а meth- 
odology designed to permit more direct assessment of the 
detailed processes involved in prototype abstraction. 30 
Ss participated in a task having the following charac- 
teristics: (a) classifications of Markov-generated stimuli 
sampled from 2 different populations, (b) controlled 
scanning of pattern features, (с) a measure of the degree 
to which pattern features were correctly identified, and 
(4) intermittent reproduction of pattern features 
stracted from collections of mixed instances. Results 
showed that a significant number of the Ss learned to 
classify the stimuli into categories corresponding to 
generation rules and, at least partially, abstrac the 
Population prototypes from these variable instances. The 
feature identification data suggested that the Ss who 
Were unsuccessful in classifying the stimuli into the 
Tule-defined categories used an inappropriate strategy 
for sampling pattern information upon which to base 
their classifications. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

: 2314. Cairns, Helen S. & Foss, Donald J. (U. Texas) 
ralsification of the hypothesis that word frequency 
5 a unified variable in sentence processi. Journal 
of Verbal Learning and Verbal Behavior, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 
10(1), 41-43.—Investigated the relationship of W 
Tequency to sentential processing complexity. 32 un- 
ergraduates listened to sentences and pushed a button 
In response to a word beginning with a preestablished 
Phoneme (target words), and RT was taken as an index 
9f local processing difficulty. Lexical items immediately 
Preceding the target words were manipulated: they were 


46: 2311-2318 
either high or low adjectives, nouns, of verbs. 
It was found relie mede: A м 
duced longer RTs. No effect of word c 


рои ог verbs was An 

ypothesis is to 

Journal ра 
15. Carver, Ronald Р. (American Inst. for Research, 

Washington, D.C, А 

Ne gi ) Рир\ and its йомыр 


reading and listen- 
ing. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971 Vol, $5(2), 
126-134. Investigated whether жыз indicates 
ic load during reading in 3 ex 
periments involving 24 undergraduates 

of varying difficulty. A TV camera and a 
video recorder were used to measure the diameter of the 
pupil under a reading condition and 3 control 
e va was obtained that t 
while reading. Results were investigated by measuring 
the pupil size of 20 undergraduates while listening to 
tape recordings of the reading passages, No evidence wa 
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obtained that the pupil dilates listening. Results 
su| AS size cannot be used as an objective 
indication of whether or not an S is processing the 
information nee in discourse в he is 

in or listening activities. possi- 
ere that the dilations occurred but were too small to 


be detected with the methods used is discussed. —/ownol 


bstract. 2 
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Maryland) Effects of irrelevant stimuli on the proc- 
essing of information in complex di 
Applied Psychology, \97\(Apr), Vol. 55(2), 110-113. 
—Investigated the effects of irrelevant stimuli on Ss’ 
ability to organize information by using response 
categories. 40 undergraduates were assigned to relevant 
or relevant-irrelevant conditions. Irrelevant stimuli were 
found to increase response time and errors for all levels 
of complexity, but more so for certain specific response 
categories where interference effects could be expected. 
—Journal abstract. 

2319, Grill, Donna J. (Johns Hopkins U.) Variables 
influencing the mode of processing of complex 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4362. 

2320. Gyaraky, Frigyes F. (National Education Inst., 
Budapest, Hungary) A Landa-ve; elv egy logikai 
modellije és alkalmazása gondolkodáslélektani viz- 
sgálatokban. [A logical model of Landa's control 
principle and its application in the psychological exam- 
inations of thought.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, 
No. 10, 259-265. 

2321. Hoepfner, Ralph; Guilford, J. P., & Bradley, 
Paul A. (U. California, Los Angeles) Information- 
transformation abilities. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1970(Win), Vol. 30(4), 785-802.— This 
investigation into the structure of intellect model focuses 
on the changing, revising, or redefining of information. 1 
sex, 10 transformations, and 6 reference factors were 
hypothesized. Structure of intellect tests were admin- 
istered to 197 senior high school students. A principal 
factors method was applied to the intercorrelations 
among the 47 structure of intellect measures. The 
hypothesized factors were retained for orthogonal 
rotation. Among the transformation factors appearing 
clearly were cognition of symbolic units, cognition of 
symbolic transformations, memory for symbolic trans- 
formations, divergent production of semantic classes, 
convergent production of semantic transformations, and 
evaluation of symbolic transformations.—N. M. Chan- 


sky. 

2322. Miller, Gerald R. (Michigan State U.) Some 
factors influencing judgments of logical validity of 
arguments: A research review. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, 1969(Oct), Vol. 55(3), 276-286.— Reviews studies 
dealing with the influence of variables on an S's 
judgment of an argument’s logical validity. 4 classes of 
variables are distinguished: (a) structural form and/or 
semantic characteristics of an argument, (b) prior 
training of the S, (c) attitudinal state of the S, and (d) the 
cognitive style of the S. Research is recommended in the 
effect of channel variables, argument format, and the 
persuasiveness of logical arguments.—$S. Knapp. 

2323. Schulman, David & Shontz, Franklin C. 
posture and thinking. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 27-33.—Ss were 8 groups of 
college students, 10 men and 10 women per group. Ss in 
each group were tested while in a standing, sitting-erect, 
sitting-bent, or supine posture. Enclosed box problems 
and the Uses of a Brick task were administered to 4 
groups (1 group in each body posture). The other 4 
groups were administered an abbreviated TAT, a task 
requiring S to talk about himself, and a test of memory 
for posture-related words. Ss were tested individually. 
Number of problems solved, pace of talking, number of 
self-referent statements, and proportion of posture- 
related words remembered were significantly affected by 
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Journal of 


posture. Sex differences were also signifi т 
measures. It is concluded that body) posture INDE 
several types of thinking and that the stud of the 
influence of posture on behavior has theoretical value as 
well as implications for psychological testing, therapy, 
and education. (18 ref.) —Journal abstract, : 

2324. Simpson, W. E. Vaught, Glen M., & 
Marie L. (State University Coll. New York, 
Intercorrelations among imagery tasks. Percep 
Motor Skills, \97\(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 249-250,—Inter- 
correlations were obtained for 9 measures of perform- 
ance by 30 adults in an attempt to assess any general 
ability reflected on those tasks involving visual imagery. 
Neither the direction nor the magnitude of the corre- 
lations gave strong support to the operation of such 
general ability.—Journal abstract. 

2325. Wellens, A. Rodney & Thistlethwaite, Donald L. 
(Vanderbilt U.) An analysis of two quantitative 
theories of cognitive balance. Psychological Review, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 78(2), 141-150.—Reviews previous 
attempts to formulate balance theories capable of 
accommodating interelement relations of varying mag- 
nitudes. 2 new algebraic formulations of the quantitative 
balance theories of N. T. Feather and W. M. Wiest ate 
proposed. It is shown that the discrepancy principle used 
in the former theory contains an algebraic formulation 
which is equivalent to one that may be given for the 
upper boundaries of balance implied in the latter theory. 
Empirical results probing these theories provided some 
support for the algebraic formulation common to b 
theories, but disconfirmed the polarization principle 
which has been used as an adjunct to Wiest's geometric 
model. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


2326. Davies, Ivor K. (Royal Air Force Coll, 
Cranwell, England) Get immediate relief her 
algorithm. Psychology Today, 1970(Apr), Vol. X 1 
53-54, 68-69.— Prose presentations of complex rules ш 
procedures are very difficult to understand because prov 
must contain many qualifications and often canno 
maintain the order best for comprehension. CE 
the format to an algorithm containing only nee 
yes-no decisions arranged in an efficient oF solving } 
increase understanding and reduce errors M 
problems. Income tax regulations among many 0 е 
of directions, could be rewritten as algorithms. 
Posavac. 

2327. Revlis, R., Lipkin, S. G. & Hayes ЈА 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) The importance pi. 
quantifiers in a hypothetical reasoning ee) Vol. 
of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 197\(Fe belief 
10(1), 86-91.—Presented 180 undergraduates choice 
contravening problems which required a foro 
between accepting either a general law (а Ш Bs) 0га 
quantified statement of the form—All As are. ed the 

rticular fact (This Y is a Z). Ss consistently re^ ive 
fact in favor of the generality. Laws with the a pose will 
uantifier (all) were accepted more often than expressing 

e negative quantifier (no). Generalities * than 
class-inclusion (is a) were accepted more is E 
those expressing property assignment (has 2) a those 
familiar content were accepted more often a context 
with unfamiliar content. It is concluded T and Uf 
for the assertions (definitional, empirica ө. ihe ge" 
specified) contributed to the acceptability ~ 
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eralities by providing Ss with an interpretation of the 
assertions. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


2328. Bremer, Aleta С. & Vaughan, Eva D. (U. 
Pittsburgh) The effect of hypothesis statement, 
problem complexity, and amount of information in 
concept identification. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 49-50.—48 female undergraduates 
learned 6 conjunctive concepts varying in complexity (4 
or 6 dimensions) and number of relevant dimensions (1, 
2, or 3). Ss who stated a hypothesis on each trial 
performed better than Ss who did not, especially on more 
complex problems. Prior information concerning the 
number of relevant dimensions had no effect. Results are 
interpreted as supporting the view that hypotheses play 
an important mediating role in concept identification 
and that Ss tended to solve the problems by eliminating 
irrelevant dimensions (positive focusing).—Author ab- 
stract. 

2329. Di Vesta, Francis J. & John P. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Effects of labeling and artic- 
ulation on the attainment of concrete, abstract, and 
number concepts. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 41-49.—Investigated the effects of 
labeling pictorial.stimuli at the specific object, particular 
concept, and general concept levels, on concept for- 
mation. These treatments were orthogonally crossed with 
2 levels of articulation. 60 undergraduates learned 
concrete concepts, then abstract concepts, and finally 
number concepts. Objects labeled at the particular 
concept level were learned as concepts more readily than 
those labeled at either of the other 2 levels. Articulation 
enhanced the optimal learning treatment and depressed 
the less effective ones. Results suggest that labeling 
functions as an encoding mechanism and articulation 
increases the saliency of the appropriate code for the 
task. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2330. Dodd, David H., Kinsman, Robert A., Klipp, 
Raymond D., & Bourne, Lyle E. (U. Utah) Effects of 
logic pretraining on conceptual rule learning. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 
119-122.—Conducted 2 experiments with 112 and 48 
undergraduates to assess the effects of deliberate 
truth-table pretraining. Exp. I showed that prior practice 
with truth-table sorting tasks produces pos 
to rule learning, amount of transfer being directly rela xd 
to the number of truth-table problems. Exp. II show 
that instructions about the truth table also produce 


positive transfer. Results are consistent with the wi 
bility that a truth-table strategy can be ети ane 
usefully applied by S in rule-learning problems.—Journa 


abstract. 

2331. Heider, Eleanor R. (Brown U) Natural cat- 
egories. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of uN 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6 t. D 
43-44.— Hypothesized that, in the domains of co AE 
form, there are perceptually salient stimuli ("natu 
prototypes") around which categories become orga i te 
A total of 162 members of a stone-age culture whic! 
not initially have hue or geometric- 
taught such concepts usin; 
both domains, categories Were learn: 
the presumed natural prototype 
encies" of the categories. Even 


tend- 
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prototypes tended to be more rapidly learned and more 
often chosen as the most typical example of the category 
than were other stimuli,—Author abstract, 

2332. Palermo, David S. & Parrish, Michael. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) Rule acquisition as a function of 
number and frequency of exemplar presentation. 
Journal of Verbal гегу & Verbal Behavior, 197W(Feb), 
Vol. 10(1), 44-51.—Conducted 4 experiments, with 242 
undergraduates, in which Ss acquired a rule on the basis 
of repeated presentation of some ces of the total 
number of exemplars generated by the rule, Rule 
pu performance was inferred on the basis of tests 
or correct responses to exemplars which had never been 
pees Rules which generated different finite num- 

ers of exemplars were used. Results are consistent in 
demonstrating that the presentation of a constant 
proportion of exemplars was required for rule acqui- 
sition, but it made little difference whether the propor- 
tion consisted of a small number of the total exemplars 
presented several times or а larger number presented 
fewer times. This relationship held regardless of the size 
of the output of the rule, Concept formation and 
TET acquisition. are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2333, Putnoky, Jeno. (Eötvös Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) A motoros mediációra utaló explicit szóre- 
akciók szerepe az absztrakcióban és a fogal- 
omképzesben. [The role of explicit verbal reactions 
indicative of motor mediation in abstraction and 
concept-formation.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, 
No. 10, 363-366. 

2334, Williams, Jeral R. (U. lowa) Chaining se- 
quences in concept formation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3742-3743. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


2335. Castore, Carl H., Goodrich, Thomas A, & 
Peterson, Kevin. (Purdue U.) The veridicality ot 
subjective estimates of relative risk. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 321-322.—Examined the 
veridicality of subjective estimates of relative risk on 2 
Choice Dilemma Questionnaire items in an experiment 
with 60 undergraduates — meone ре although, 

е, individuals view themselves as ris 1er 
E E the Ss could be divided into 3 
o saw themselves as riskier (R), the 
more cautious (C) than their 


кее 
Comparisons of the mean levels of risk advocated by Ss 


S grou 1 
پا‎ is pattern of results suggests that the risky 


shift may be accounted for through conformity or 
attitude changes related to à social woe pnr process 
rather than the mechanisms postulated by the social 
value h thesis.—Journal abstract. 

2336. Geller, E. Scott & Whitman, Charles P. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Probability, predictor. and 
incentive ts on choice react speed under 
two-dimensional stimulus presentations. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 67-68.— Studied independ- 
ent effects of stimulus probability, prediction outcome, 
and prediction incentive on choice reaction speed (CRS) 
when stimulus presentations varied simultaneously on 
what and where dimensions. There were 6 experimental 
groups with 12 male and 8 female undergraduates in 
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each. Prior to each presentation, Ss predicted which of 2 
symbols they expected (dimension what), and in which 
of 2 locations it would appear (dimension where). 
Following each presentation, some Ss identified what; 
others identified where. For each response and incentive 
condition CRS was fastest following the most probable 
dimension combination, and when both stimulus di- 
mensions were correctly predicted. With an incentive for 
correct what predictions, CRS to identify where was 
markedly decreased.—Author abstract. 

2337. Harris, Richard J. (U. New Mexico) An 
interval-scale classification system for all 2 x 2 
games. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
219-220.—An extension of R. J. Harris’ (see PA, Vol. 
43:7509) classification system permits classification of 
the interval-scale properties of any 2 х 2 (2 person, 2 
choice) game. The system is compared to taxonomies 
developed by ee and Guyer, H. Hamburger (see 
PA, Vol. 43:7509), and Harris. It is shown to permit 

ct description of any 2 X 2 game as an octet of 
numbers. It also permits rapid classification of compar- 
isons among game matrices with respect to the strength 
of measurement which must be assumed for the com- 
parison to be meaningful.—Author abstract. 

2338. Lichtenstein, Sarah & Slovic, Paul. (Oregon 
Research Inst, Eugene) Reversals of preference 
between bids and choices in gambling decisions. 
Oregon Research Institute Research Bulletin, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. КАТУ; 1-27.—Ss in 3 experiments chose their 
nme t from pairs of bets, and later bid for each 

t separately. In each pair, | bet had a higher 
probability of winning (P bet); the other offered more to 
win ($ bet). Bidding method (selling vs. buying) and 
payoff method (real-play vs. hourly wage) were varied. 
Results showed that when the P bet was chosen, the $ bet 
often received a higher bid. These inconsistencies violate 
every risky decision model, but can be understood via 
information-processing considerations. In bidding, S 
starts with amount to win and adjusts it downward to 
account for other attributes of the bet. In choosing, there 
is no natural starting point. Thus, amount to win 
dominates bids but not choices. One need not call this 
behavior irrational, but it casts doubt on the descriptive 
validity of expected utility models of risky decision 
making.—Journal abstract. 

2339. Lieblich, Amia; Lieblich, Israel, & Sevin, Judith. 
(Hebrew U. of Jerusalem, Israel) Arithmetical esti- 
mation “ad absurdum." Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 3X1), 143-150.—An “absurd” arith- 
metical estimation task, which totally eliminated any 
skill facet, was used to test the hypothesis that only when 
any application of known algorithms is clearly impos- 
sible, do Ss take into account shifts in payoff matrices in 
their decision processes. Psychology students’ behavior 
in this absurd task was compared with that of Ss in a 
previously described arithmetical estimation task under 
severe time restrictions. 10 Ss comprised the ex- 
perimental group while 6 Ss served as controls, each $ 
performing 150 decisions. 5 experimental Ss showed the 
expected rational shift in their behavior; there were no 
shifts by controls. Ritualistic skill-based strategy under 
adverse environmental conditions is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2340. McDaniel, Clyde O. (U. Pittsburgh) Ex- 
ee ae and desires. Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 

(4), 2-26.—Based on J. Nehnevajsa's decision orien- 
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tation theory, the present study explored the relationship 
between expectations and desires, its influence on 
decision-making, and the demographic, temporal, and 
behavioral factors in decision orientations. Orientations 
are rooted in an individual's definition of outcomes, and 
the resulting decisions may be probability oriented, 
negative-desirability oriented, positive-desirability ori- 
ented, or utility oriented. It was hypothesized that: (a) 
probability evaluations are significantly effected y 
desirability evaluations at specific points in time; (b) this 
relationship is maintained over time; (c) this effect is 
influenced by the relevant information-seeking strategy 
employed; and (d) sex, age, race, marital status, 
nationality, education, and political party affiliation do 
not affect the probability-desirability relationship at 
points in time or over time. Random samples were 
obtained from an urban Negro Baptist church, a list of 
faculty members from an elementary school and a high 
school, and a white Republican organization. Results 
stress the importance of temporal factors and their 
socio-psychological correlates in probability and desir- 
ability evaluations. Demographic findings are reported. 
It is concluded that Nehnevajsa's theory is substantiated, 
that "some people act mainly on what they expect; 
Others, on what they desire; still others on what they 
would like to prevent. This means that the various ways 
of characterizing the future do not play the same role in 
decision making." (16 ref.)—P. Zell. k 

2341. Shanteau, James C. (U. California, San Diego) 
Component processes in risky decision judgments. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-B), 3739. 

2342. Teger, Allan I. & Kogan, Nathan. (U. Penn- 
sylvania) The effect of reciprocal decision rule on 

lecisions for another person. Proceedings of the 

Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 247-248.— Ss made decisions 
on a gambling task where the outcome would affect their 
own me or the payoff of another person. Contrary lo 
popular expectation, decisions for other people were no 
more cautious than decisions for oneself. Decisions or 
others became significantly more cautious when the 
believed that the other person was making pus 
choices which would affect the S's payoff. This bi 
interpreted as due to either increased empathy in 
reciprocal condition or an attempt to match an expect 
cautious choice from the other person. Friendship bos 
the other person had no effect on the level of cau 
chosen for him.—Author abstract. B 

2343. Wallsten, Thomas S. (U. North Carolinas aly 
Thurstone Psychometric Lab., Chapel Hill) Subjec ity 
expected utility theory and subjects pon d 
estimates: Use of measurement-íree techniq Vol. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197W(ApD) vide 
88(1), 31-40.—Conducted an experiment to a ti 
measurement-free tests (a) of SEU theory baser 5 ump 
principle of additivity, and (b) of the common ass 
tion that Ss’ probability estimates differ from i 
subjective probabilities inferred from SEU theory came 
more than a scale factor. 2 male and 2 female 5 e 
college students estimated probabilities of random ed for 
used in 31 pairs of gambles. SEU theory aoc d i 
the empirically established indifferences of each > erred 
error limits. Each S's estimates were close to his i 
subjective probabilities; 1 analysis supporte ^ scale 
sumption that they differed by no more rata 
factor, while another rejected it—Journal abs! 
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2344. Ádám, György. (Eötvös Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Adatok az interocepicó és a tudat ös- 
szeftiggéséhez. [Data concerning the relation of inter- 
oception and consciousness.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 67-72. 

2345. Haider, Ijaz & Oswald, Ian. (U. Edinburgh, 
Scotland) Late brain recovery processes after dru 
overdose. British Medical Journal, 1970(May), Vol. 
2(5705), 318-322.—Though recovery of consciousness 
after drug overdose may occur within a day or 2, the 
drug itself may not finally leave the brain for another 1-3 
wk., and at this late time a withdrawal syndrome can 
occur, with insomnia, restlessness, raised paradoxical 
REM sleep, epileptic phenomena, and even delirium. It 
is proposed that a high degree of drug tolerance and 
dependence can be rapidly acquired after overdose. 10 
case histories are presented. Abnormal sleep features of 
the patients resolved only slowly over a period of up to 2 
mo. after overdose. Data support the view that REM 
sleep is concerned with processes of brain repair. 
—Journal abstract. 

2346. Lelord, Gilbert. (Medical Faculty, Bretonneau 
ыо Tours, France) Aspects psychophysiologiques 
de l'acquisition et de la mémoire. [Psychophysio- 
logical aspect of acquisition and of memory.] Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1970, Vol. 5(4), 
448-468. — Presents a historical review of the evolution of 
the problem of acquisition and memory from a psycho- 
logical viewpoint, and summarizes classical methods for 
observing acquired responses in man and animal. 
Contributions of anatomophysiological and electro- 
physiological techniques to the problem of acquisition 
are emphasized. Biochemical, physical, and mathemat- 
ical aspects of acquisition are also analyzed. A possible 
application of the experimental data to psychiatry is 
suggested. (Flemish summary) (2 р. ref.)—English sum- 
mary. 

2347. Moorcroft, William H., Lytle, Loy D. & 
Campbell, Byron A. (Nebraska Psychiatric Inst., Omaha) 
Ontogeny of starvation-induced behavioral arousal 
in the rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 150); 59-67.—Measured 
spontaneous locomotor activity of 276 and 4 male 
Sprague-Dawley neonatal and weanling rats in stabili- 
meter activity cages scaled to the size О the Ss under à 
wide range of temperature and food-deprivation bah 
ditions, Activity was low for the Ist 10 days of life an 
then increased sharply, reaching a peak nearly 10 times 
that of normal adult animals 15-20 days Donoso 
Activity then declined rapidly to near-adult levels у Ў 
days of age. This change in activity levels is corre! m 
with major ontogenetic changes In the structure б 
functioning of the CNS. It is suggested that ivel. 
changes may reflect a caudal-rostral sequence of iem 
opment, in which brainstem excitatory centers ер d 
afferent inputs mature earlier than do the more phylo- 
ветена, advanced telencephalic inhibitory centers. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. к 

sat. Richelle, Mare. (U. Liège, Belguim) Воо! 
clocks. Psychology Today, 1970(May), Vol. 301 а 
58-60.—Rhythmic activity is exhibited almost univer 1 
ly by living things. Fruit 
circadian rhythm and cats 
ment schedules for at least 2 mo. 
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suspect that these rhythms may develop from bio- 
chemical reactions at the cellular level. An unsolved 
problem concerns how ph siological rhythms are related 
to the experience of time. This problem has relevance for 
globally mobile people and, even more, for people 
traveling in space.—E, J. Posavac. 

„2349. Ried, József. Kísérleti kutatások az idójárási 
elórejelzésnek biopszichés reakciók segítségével 
történő finomítására. [Experimental researc! aimed at 
refining meteorological prognosis by means of bio- 
psychological reactions.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 161—164. 

2350. Winfree, Arthur T. (Princeton U.) The ettect of 
light flashes on a circadian rhythm in Drosophia 
pseudoobscura. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3696. 

2351. Zucker, Irving, (U. California, Berkeley) 
Light-dark rhythms in rat eating and drinking 
behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 
115-126.—In 3 experiments with 200 Sprague-Dawley 
and Long-Evans rats, it was found that following 
blinding there was a rapid and sustained increase in 
eating and drinking during the light portion of a 
light-dark (L-D) cycle. Group nocturnal rhythms іп 
eating and drinking were retained in attenuated form for 
at least 10 days; 60 days after blinding these rhythms 
were absent. For sighted Ss the food/water ratio was 3 
times greater during the light than during the dark; this 
difference was greatly reduced almost immediately after 
blinding. Continuous illumination almost immediately 
suppressed water intake and abolished group nocturnal 
rhythms in eating and drinking within 9-11 days. 
Nocturnal eating and drinking rhythms reentrained 
within 7-9 days following an inversion of the L-D cycle. 
Ss blinded between 12 and 36 hr. after such an inversion 
remained residually entrained to the original L-D cycle 
for at least 1 mo., but Ss blinded at 48-120 hr. 
reentrained to the new cycle. These differences persisted 
for surprisingly long times and suggest that the initial 

riod following a change in environmental illumination 
is most critical for reentrainment of eating and drinking 
which may then proceed relatively normally in the 
absence of further visual stimulation. Nocturnal patterns 
resent in essentially adult form in Ss 
ing on Day 14 but not on Day 18 or 
nted the appearance of these rhythms. The 
iod was not critical for entrainment of 


i i hythms since Ss Ist exposed to 
eating and drinking rhythms oreo ond 


у thereafter. 


NEUROLOGY 


2. Bradley, Р. В. & Candy, J. M. (Medical 
Ted Council Neuropharmacology Unit, Birming- 
ham, England) lontophoretic release of acetylcho- 
line, noradrenaline, 5-hydroxytryptamine and D- 
lysergic acid diethylamide from micropipettes. 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 40(2), 
194-201.—The in vitro anton oretic release of tritium- 
labeled acetylcholine and 5-hydroxytryptamine from 
large and small micropipettes and noradrenaline, and 
sb from small micropipettes was determined by liquid 
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scintillation counting. The release was directly propor- 
tional to the electrical charge passed in the range 
normally used in the iontophoretic study of these 
compounds. The transport numbers obtained for the 
large micropipettes were approximately double those 
with the small micropipettes. A very low transport 
number was found for LSD. The spontaneous leakage 
was small and did not vary appreciably with time. The 
iontophoretic release of acetylcholine in vitro agreed 
with the in vitro measurements. The brainstem tissue 
concentration of LSD after iv injection into 3 intact and 
4 decerebrate cats was determined.—Journal abstract. 

2353. Burbaeva, G. Sh. & Lozovskii, D. V. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) K immunokhimiches- 
komu issledovaniyu belkov mozga cheloveka. [Оп 
an immunochemical study of the proteins of the human 
brain.) Vestnik Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSSR, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 50-55.—Studied the protein 
composition of the gray and white matter in different 
lobes of the human cerebral hemispheres, using differ- 
ential disk-electrophoresis on polyacrylamide gel. Dif- 
ferences in the protein composition between gray and 
white matter were disclosed, but no relationship was 
discerned between protein composition and individual 
lobes. The protein composition of the cortical gray 
matter was studied analogously. Precipitation tests 
showed that cortical gray matter contained minimally 7 
antigens, of which several were identical with those 
found in human serum and liver, 3 were organo-specific, 
and | was, to all appearances, species-specific. (English 
summary)—/. D. London. 

2354, Gardner-Medwin, A. R. (University College, 
London, England) Modifiable synapses necessary for 
por Nature, 1969(Aug), Vol. 223(5209), 916- 
919.—Elaborates a system in which most modifiable 
synapses “can in principle be the mechanism underlying 
memory in a network similar. .. to the nervous system, 
even where the synaptic modification is not long lasting. 
It is argued that even the рр types of synaptic 
modification could provide the basis of both long- and 
short-term memories if events are coded in the nervous 
system as bursts of impulses rather than single spikes. (18 
ref.)}—S. Appelle. 

2355. Hanus, Marguerite & Boisacq-Schepens, Nicole. 
(U. Louvain, Neurophysiology Lab., Belgium) Mécan- 
ismes neurophysiologiques du mouvement. [Neu- 
Se ятт р mechanisms of movement.] Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1970, Vol. 5(4), 
381-394.—In this approach to the problem of motor 
function, a Ist question concerning its localization is 
asked. At each level of the CNS the pathways of motor 
outputs and sensory inputs are described. A 2nd question 
dealing with function is then considered. It is shown that 
from the lowest to the highest level of the CNS, a more 
and more perfect sensorimotor integration is progres- 
sively accomplished in view of the elaboration of a well 
adapted movement. (Flemish summary) (2 p. ref.) 
—English summary. 

2356. Ison, James R. & Leonard, Dale W. (U. 
Rochester) Effects of auditory stimuli on the ampli- 
tude of the nictitating membrane reflex of the rabbit 
(Oryctolagus cuniculus). Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 75(1), 157- 
164.—Describes a series of 5 experiments with a total of 
64 New Zealand rabbits. Results provide temporal and 
intensity data on the dynamic laws of the reflex, 
describing the time course of facilitation and inhibition 


of the nictitating membrane reflex as determined 
Езер. momentary and prolonged auditory stimi- 
ation. Prolonged stimulation provided facilitation 
which: (a) was directly related to stimulus intensity, 
increased in an S-shaped function following stimulus 
onset, and (c) declined in a negatively accelerated decay 
function following stimulus offset. Momentary stimu- 
lation provided inhibition which: (a) was inversely 
related to stimulus intensity, and (b) was nonmono- 
tonically related to time since stimulus offset, Ist 
increasing, then decreasing in extent as the interval 
increased. Since reflex modification occurred in the 
absence of any reliable evidence for conditioning, 
implications for the conditioned diminution phenome- 
non in classical conditioning are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2357. Lachman, Sheldon J. (Wayne State U.) Learn- 
ing and brain function: A theory of neural facilitation 
and defacilitation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 


of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt. 
1), 59-60.—Of the variety of responses which occur as a 
consequence of stimulation in an instrumental learning 


situation, those leading to reward provide excitations toa 
facilitating neural center, the effects of which are to 


strengthen the connections between neurons in the — 


sequence leading to the rewarded response. Those 
leading to punishment provide excitations to a defacili- 
tating neural center, the effects of which are to weaken 
the connections between neurons in the sequence le 
to the punished response. Multiple alternative routes, 
between particular stimulation and particular response, 
are simultaneously established and at different CNS 
levels,—Author abstract. В 
2358. Vanderwolf, С. Н. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Limbic-diencephalic mechanisms 
of voluntary movement. Psychological Review, 1971- 
(Mar), Vol. 78(2), 83-113.—Data from а series O 
brain-behavior experiments utilizing techniques 0 i 
lation, ICS, and electrical recording em hasize № 
importance of the concept of levels of unction 
understanding behavior. Initiation, performance, ant 
cessation of voluntary behaviors (e.g. walking, pu 
ulating objects) are associated with activation ol "à 
cending pathways from the diencephalon to dnd 
pocampus and neocortex. More automatic реа 
(eg, chewing, emotional expression) are not zie 
dependent on these pathways, even when they oc 
CRs. Electrical recordings indicate that hippo 
activity, in particular, is closely related to gs. 
Wave morphology, amplitude, and frequency, суйу. 
related to different aspects of concurrent molor M 
Problems of the definition and mechanism one hie 
ane and “automatic” зр) of movem 
iscussed. (7 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. in 
2359. Willows, A. O. (U. Washington) Giant bia 
cells in mollusks. Scientific American, 1971 ie Pie 
224(2), 68-75.—Tritonia diomedia, а sluglike my 
branch, has brain cells which can Бе, TE color. 
identified because of large size and distinctiv renders 
Tritonia’s stereotyped instinctive escape reactions 
it useful for behavioral research. Experime™ als 10 
conducted to determine the sources of sensory Bo 
each of several cells, the paths followed by SE D and 
the cells’ axonal branches, intercellular interna ation O 
roles played by various cells in the reS се gro h, 
behavior. White brain cells apparently inflita do not _ 
development, or general behavioral state, 
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directly affect motor activities. Orange-colored cells are 
involved in motor activity in a highly predictable 
fashion. Results support the conclusion that Tritonia’s 
movement sequences are driven by built-in CNS circuits, 
rather than by reflex chains.—P. Tolin. 

2360. Young, J. Z. (University Coll., Medical School, 
London, England) What can we know about memory? 
British Medical Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(5697), 647— 
652.—While knowledge about the brain is often seen as 
central to the problem of memory, little thought has been 
given to exactly what kind of knowledge about the brain 
would actually help us to understand memory. The 
memory system of the octopus is discussed particularly 
in relation to understanding the relationship between a 
memory system and a reflex system. The role of 
classifying systems in memory is discussed and applied 
to the problem of production and recognition of human 
speech. The role of association areas, based on evidence 
of the effects of lesions, is assessed. The role of the 
elimination of connections producing unwanted alter- 
native possible responses is stressed. The code of the 
brain and the sets of neurons of which it is made is still 
unknown to man. It is suggested that the memory system 
may consist not of isolated зе arately addressed pieces 
but of one unified system.—S. R. Diamond. 


Neuroanatomy 


2361. Blomfield, Stephen & Marr, David. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, De Crespigny Park, London, England) How 
the cerebellum may be used. Nature, 197 Sep), Vol. 
227(5264), 1224-1228.—3 factors—(a) new anatomical 
information concerning the origin of the cortico-olivary 
and cortico-pontine projections; (b) the discovery that 
olivo-cerebellar fibers branch; and (c) the prediction, that 
these fibers can organize more than simple memorizing 
phenomena—are related to new input-output relations 
for the cerebellum, and implications about the role of 
motor cortex in the learning and control of voluntary 
movements. It is argued that “the small, superficial 
pyramidal cells of the cerebral cortex detect incom- 
patibilities in the current deep pyramidal cell activity, 
and that they modify the behaviour of the cerebro- 
cerebellar-cerebral loop to cope with this.’—S. Appelle. 

2362. Korman, Leo А; (U. Florida) The effect of 
intantile electric shock on the anatomy of the young 
rat brain. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 


Vol. 31(7-B), 4315. 


LESIONS 
A. (U. California, 
2363. Buerger, A. A. & Fennessy, mue ai 


Irvine) Long-term alteration of leg pos" N 
shock avoidance by spinal rats. Experimental Ne 
rology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 3002), 195-211.— Studied female 
Long-Evans rats with thoracic or lumbar spinal coi 
transections. In Exp. 1, 9 Ss received shocks whenever 
they lowered an electrode attached to | bind foot ‘shocks 
electrolyte bath; yoked-control Ss тообо ge bon 
along with the experimental Ss. Experimental Ss oa 
sistently held the foot with the efectos PEREA 
electrolyte. During the early minutes. of the 2nd p trol 
testing situation, in which the experimental and con m 
Ss were both shocked for leg lowering, the a cas Is 
received fewer shocks than the controls; the ы 
eventually withheld the foot. In Exp. Ше sen l for 
their own controls with 1 hind leg as а yoked contro 
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the other. Results were analogous, although the differ- 
ences between the experimental and control were 
less distinct. Results suggest that the lumbo: spinal 
cord of mammals relates shock to leg position and 
directs the leg to avoid shock when ‘eg position is 
contingent on shock. It is concluded that the spinal cord 
might be used as a simple system for the study of 
mammalian learning. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

2364. Frumkin, Kenneth. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Interaction of LICI aversion and 
sodium-specific hunger in the adrenalectomized rat. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
197 (Apr), Vol. 75(1), 32-40,—Studied 84 adrenalecto- 
mized and 42 sham-adrenalectomized male hooded rats 
having prior experience with either (a) preoperative LiCl, 
(b) postoperative NaCl, (c) both preoperative LiCl and 

stoperative NaCl, or (d) neither of these experiences. 

am-operated Ss ex} to LiCl consistently avoided 
NaCl; adrenalectomized Ss did not. The deaths of 21 
adrenalectomized Ss were attributed to the increased 
toxicity of LiCl for these Ss coupled with an increased 
tendency for them to drink it, No differences were found 
between groups of adrenalectomized Ss which had tasted 
LiCl and groups which had had it stomach-loaded. It is 
concluded that adrenalectomized rats regulate their salt 
intake on the basis of need alone. (1 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2365. Gatehouse, Robert W. (State U. New York, 
Albany) The role of the pinna in monaural sound 
localization of cats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3728. 


Brain Lesions 


2366. Butler, C. R. (University Coll., Medical Re- 
search Council DR mea ya 
London, England) effects 
lesions on learning of visual pattern трата 
and of a visuomotor coordination task. E: rimental 
Neurology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 28(2), 356-364.— mined 
whether learning of a visual guidance response was 
impaired as severely as pattern-discrimination learnin 
by lesions of the inferior temporal neocortex. 3 groups 0) 
2 split-brain rhesus monkeys were used: (a) Ss who also 
sustained unilateral removals of the inferior temporal 
(b) Ss who later received the 
unilateral lesions and were retrained оп the task, and (с) 
controls. Ss were taught to retrieve а peanut from a 
only 1 и and the a 
that (a) the majority of the 5% 

ym a as on the Ist, 


indicating that 
pe ce {ог the 2 hemispheres did not differ, except for 
isolated sessions; and (c) that the level reached by the b 

roup was not lost following damage. It is concluded that 
бе Jearning seen in this experiment does not depend on 
the temporal lobe structures in the same way as pattern 


iscri ion learning.—Journal abstract. 
dar. Cmm o H. (Indiana U.) Auditory 


, John 
iosi badon: The role of the brainstem auditory 
path: cat. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 


ways 
і 1(Јап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4356-4357. 
попа У Lars John H. (U. Tennessee) One-way and 
shuttle avoidance acquisition and reversal In two 
strains of septal rats. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4358. —— < 
2369, Entingh, Daniel. (U. North Carolina, Medical 
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School, Chapel Hill) Perseverative responding and 
hyperphagia following entorhinal lesions in cats. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 75(1), 50-58.—Reports 2 experiments 
with 17 and 10 cats on the effects of entorhinectomies on 
assive-avoidance behavior. It was found that Ss with 
агре bilateral lesions limited to entorhinal cortex were 
(a) impaired on the reversal but not the original learning 
of position habits, (b) displayed deficient passive- 
avoidance behavior, (c) were hyperactive in the open 
field, and (d) were hyperphagic for some days after the 
surgery. The lesions had no effect on the acquisition or 
the punishment extinction of a l-way active-avoidance 
response. Control experiments showed that effects of 
entorhinectomy on position-habit reversals and open- 
field activity were not secondary to hyperphagia. The 
pattern of behavioral deficits suggests that the entorhinal 
region participates in the suppression of appetitively 
reinforced responses but not in the suppression of 
aversively reinforced responses. (23 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

2370. Goodman, Edward D., Jansen, Paul E. & 
Dewsbury, Donald A. (Emory U.) Midbrain reticular 
formation lesions: Habituation to stimulation and 
copulatory behavior in male rats. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 151-156.—In an ex- 
periment with 30 male Long-Evans rats, Ss with lesions 
in the midbrain reticular formation did not habituate in 
a measure of reactivity to handling stimuli as did 
operated controls and normals. Comparison of pre- and 
postoperative copulatory behavior in Ss with midbrain 
reticular formation lesions, and copulatory behavior in 
control operates and normals revealed that the midbrain 
lesions left copulatory behavior essentially intact except 
for some increase in the latency to the Ist mount. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2371. Gotsick, James E., Osborne, Francis H., Allen, 
Carole J., & Hines, Kenneth M. (Morehead State U.) 
Factors affecting performance on a shock escape 
task in rats with septal lesions. Physiology & Behavior, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 199-201.—Compared 7 male albino 
Wistar rats with septal lesions to 7 operated controls on a 
Shock escape task. It was found that little difference 
existed between the groups initially but the control group 
decreased the latency of responding over days, while the 
septal Ss exhibited little change. As a result, the control 
group was significantly superior to septals in the later 
Stages of testing. An analysis of incidental behavior 
indicated that the amount of time spent holding the bar 
paralleled performance on the escape task. The inferior 
performance of the septal group appeared to be sec- 
ondary to a failure to remain at the bar during the ITI. It 
is suggested that this behavior is consonant with a 
response disinhibition hypothesis of septal lesions, and 
that incidental behavior may be an important factor in 
other types of behavioral experiments.—Journal abstract. 

2372. Isaacson, Robert L. (U. Florida) When brains 
are damaged. Psychology Today, 1970(Jan), Vol. 3(8), 
38-42.— The effects of early relative to late brain damage 
were explored in research with cats. Ss were operated on 
either on the day of birth, at 6 wk. or 3 mo. of age, or as 
adults. At the age of 
training and testing. On some tasks there apparently was 
some compensation for early brain damage. Other tasks, 
however, could not be learned regardless of when the 
damage occurred. The brains of the cats were then 
examined. The function of supportive cell reactions in 
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1А yr. Ss began 6-12 mo. of ` 


the brain is not understood although it 
animals performed better in their а 
Posavac. 


two types of discriminations in normal 
callosally-sectioned guinea pigs. Di 

stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 

2374. Manning, Frederick J. (Walter 
Medical Center, Washington, D.C.) Рип 
errors and visual-discrimination learnii 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 19 
75(1), 146-152.— Trained 3 normal monk 
monkeys with bilateral lesions of infer 
foveal prestriate cortex on a series of 8 
visual discriminations. Training was acc 
solely with positive reinforcers, or (b) 
reinforcers and electric-shock punishment 
With training a, lesioned Ss made signifi 
errors than normal Ss, the foveal presti 
slightly more impaired than the inferoten 
training b, the inferotemporals were ind 
from the normals, whereas the foveal presi 
significantly more errors than either of 
groups.—Journal abstract. 
2375. Massopust, L. C., Wolin, L. R., 8 
(Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., Lab. of Ne 
O.) Increases in auditory middle freq 
crimination thresholds after cortical abla 
perimental Neurology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 282 
—Trained 7 male rhesus monkeys to responi 
(4000 and 5000 Hz.) above selected crite 
frequency discrimination conditioned avoi 
cedures. The 4000-Hz tone was increased in 
through a series of steps approaching 5000 
reached relative frequency discrimination th 
30-50 Hz., | reached 60 Hz., and another 1 
having preoperative thresholds of 30-150 H 
remarkable increases in relative thresholds afi 
ablation (400-900 Hz.). Cortical lesions we 
the middle '/ of the superior temporal gyrus 
damage to the opercular and insular cortices: 
in which superficial and minimal cortical таа 
performed, showed no increase in thresho! 
bilateral ablations performed in the superio 
superior temporal gyrus demonstrated EL 
in threshold of 100 Hz. It is concluded 3 
frequencies reach higher levels a greater area 
cortex is needed for criterion discrimination 
ance.—Journal abstract. ? dre 
2376. Peters, Michael & Monjan, un \ 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Beha 
cerebellar lesions in cats and monkeys Ri 
Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 205-206. 
lesions of the cerebellar vermis in cats T 
monkeys have a taming effect. The lest i 
from the declive to the pyramis and pro Oe 
persistent changes in some aspects of mo 1 
—Journal abstract. wU 
2377. Ravizza, Richard J. (Vanderbilt, d 
neocortical ablation on hearing an 
responses to sound in a pri 
delphis virginiana). Dissertation A 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3735. ) 
2378. Schnelle, John F. (U. терде 
performances їп septally operated га 
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response extinction. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4371. 

2379. Weber, June R. (U. South Dakota) Effects of 
dorsolateral frontal lesions on attention in the pigtail 
monkey. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4375-4376. 


Brain Hypothalamic & Hippocampal Lesions 


2380. Casebolt, Stephen D. (Illinois Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Extinction as a function of hippocampal 
lesions and acquisition training. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4356. 

2381. Grossman, Sebastian P. (U. Chicago) Changes 
in food and water intake associated with an inter- 
ruption of the anterior or posterior fiber connections 
of the hypothalamus. Journal of Comparative & Phys- 
iological Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 75(1), 23-31.—Stud- 
ied the effects of transverse knife cuts which interrupted 
posterior fiber connections of the medial hypothalamus 
without producing significant cellular destruction in 30 
female Sprague-Dawley rats. Hyperphagia and hyper- 
dipsia resulted. Both effects were most pronounced 
during the Ist 2 wk. after surgery, but food as well as 
water intake remained significantly elevated 6 wk. after 
the cuts were made. Similar transverse cuts through the 
anterior hypothalamus, just anterior to the ventromedial 
nuclei, also produced jiyperphagia and hyperdipsia. In 
most Ss these effects were transient, Average food intake 
returned to near-normal levels within 2 wk. and water 
intake declined to below-normal levels after 4 wk. 3 Ss 
with anterior cuts which did not appear to involve the 
ventromedial nuclei directly remained hyperphagic and 
hyperdipsic. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2382. Thomas, Garth J. (U. Rochester, Center for 
Brain Research) Maze retention by rats with hippo- 
campal lesions and with fornicotomies. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
75(1), 41-49.—Studied 39 male hooded rats in groups 
with subtotal hippocampal lesions, with fornicotomies, 


impaired in retention and in savings (errors) in relearning 
of a 4-unit multiple-U maze. The striking effect was that 
retention or savings с 
range, or memory could be severel! 


suggest that the hippocampal complex does not subserve 


a unique and necessary mechanism of memory. Oth 
processes, perhaps the development of malfunctioning 
foci that produced abnormal function of remaining 
neural tissue, were necessary for the appearance of the 
behavioral aisha bene of memory for the maze habit. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2383. Walker, Don W., Means, Larry w., & ر‎ 
Robert L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Эйман е, 
Fla.) The effects of hippocampal a cortical lesi ds 
on single-alternation go, no-go acquisition n IT 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), ГЕ 
—Trained 4 rats with hippocampal ablations, Ў wi 
cortical control lesions, and 4 normals on а ra ЧОО 
single-alternation task in an. operant situation. ippo: 
campectomized Ss were facilitated, compared m n 
mals, in acquisition in terms of latency measure ( Mene] 
to Ist press on go trials/latency to Ist press on ER 
trials). Cortically ablated Ss were E eee e 
normals, in terms of a response m ots) A drive 


on no-go trials/total responses Оп BO tri : 
stimulus (S?) was added to go trials after the Ss attained 
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a low-level criterion and was eliminated after 10 sessions, 
As measured by performance tests given after elimi- 
nation of the S^, no group differences were found in 
utilization of the S°.—Journal abstract, 

2384. Wampler, Richard S. (U. Pennsylvania) 
Changes in sleep and arousal accom; ing the 
lateral hypothalamic syndrome in rats. Dissertation 
onrad 'nternational, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3741- 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


Chemical Stimulation 


2385. Bandler, Richard J. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) 
Direct chemical stimulation of hy, lamus, thal- 
amus and midbrain: Effects on aggressive behavior 
in the rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 


L, & Dray, 


У acid (DLH), Кол and y-aminobutyric 
acid (GABA) were appli the 
brainstem of decerebrate cats [ 
The abilities of LSD 25 methysergide maleate (UML 
491), and 2-bromo-lysergic acid die ylamide (BOL 148) 
to antagonize the actions of these compounds were 
studied. LSD 25 antagonized 5-HT excitation of single 
neurons when applied iontophoretically or admini 
iv, LSD 25 also antagonized glutamate excitation of 
neurons which could excited by 5-HT. Inhibitory 
effects of 5-HT, the action of glutamate on neurons 
which could be inhibited by 5-HT, and the actions of all 
the other compounds tested were unaffected by LSD 25. 
Iontophoretically applied UML 491 was also à specific 
antagonist to SAT ‘and glutamate excitation but was less 
potent than LSD 25. Bol 148 rarely exhibited antag- 
onism, It is suggested that antagonism, to SHT and 
utamate excitation of brainstem neurons may be the 
Bii of the psychotomimetic action of LSD 25. It is also 
suggested that there may be similarities in the mecha- 
nisms by which 5-НТ and glutamate produce excitation 
where they act on the same neuron, (67 ref.)—Journal 
гасі. 
n Cerny, Veronica A, (U. Louisville) Influence ot 
Һу lamus on the mating о! the 
le cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 


fen 

lema 

, Vol. 31(6-B), 3670-3671 

(Deus. Laverty, R. & Taylor, K. M. (U. Otago, Medical 
School, Dunedin, New Zealand) Effects of intra- 
ventricular 2,4,5-trihydroxyphen lethylamine 
(6-hydroxydopamine) on rat рати and brain 
catecholamine metabolism. British Journal of Phar- 
macology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 40(4), 836-846.— 6-hydrox- 
ydopamine (200 pg injected intraventricularly) caused 
depletion of noradrenaline from all regions of rat brain 
within 2 hr. after injection but depletion of dopamine in 
the brain was observed only from 2 days after injection. 
Both catecholamines remained depleted for more than 
32 days. Rats treated with intraventricular 6-hydrox- 
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ydopamine were sedated and lethargic, with reduced 
spontaneous and exploratory activity, for periods of up 
to 8 days after injection. Conditioned avoidance re- 
sponding was abolished or reduced for a similar period. 
Intraventricular 6-hydroxydopamine caused a prolonged 
reduction in the amount of labeled catecholamines in 
store 4 hr. following an intraventricular injection of 
?H-dopamine. During the Ist 6 hr. after 6-hydrox- 
ydopamine injection, there was a marked increase in 
neutral and acid metabolites from the labeled cate- 
cholamines. A comparison of the behavioral and bio- 
chemical effects of intraventricular 6-hydroxydopamine 
and reserpine suggests that both drugs affect cate- 
cholamine storage mechanisms but by different mech- 
anisms. It was not possible from these experiments to 
correlate behavioral changes with either catecholamine 
storage or metabolism. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2389. Marley, E. & Stephenson, J. D. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Effects of catechola- 
mines infused into the brain of young chickens. 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 40(4), 
639-658.—Infused (—)-noradrenaline, (—)-a-methylnora- 
drenaline, and (-)-isoprenaline into various brain regions 
of 12-21 day chicks. When infused into the hypo- 
thalamic area, but not the cerebral hemisphere or 
posterior mesencephalon, these amines produced behav- 
ioral sleep, lowered temperature and blood pressure, and 
reduced vain consumption. Electrocortical sleep 
activity usually ensued but this was not marked and 
frequently dissociation between electrocortical activit 
and behavior occurred. After MAO inhibition, which 
prolonged the action of noradrenaline, dopamine had 
similar effects. The effects of the catecholamines were 
prevented or substantially reduced by pretreatment with 
oe indi given iv or into the hypothalamus 
but not by iv injection of propranolol. However, 
intrahypothalamic infusion of propranolol prevented the 
temperature, but not the behavioral effects of nora- 
drenaline. The fact that the effects were similar but more 
intense, apart from electrocortical changes, and of longer 
duration than those seen after iv injection of cate- 
cholamines suggests that in young chicks these amines 
penetrate from the blood into the brain and elicit their 
effects through a localized region, presumably the 
hypothalamus. (57 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


2390. Altman, Jack L. & Wishart, Thomas B. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Motivated feeding 
behavior elicited by electrical stimulation of the 
septum. Physiology & Behavior, 197\(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 
105-109.— Electrical stimulation of the septal region of 
the rat brain was found to induce a poststimulation 
sequence of shaking, grooming, and feeding in an 
experiment with 5 male albino and 5 male black-hooded 
rats. This stimulation was capable of maintaining an 
operant response to obtain food in the sated S. In the 
deprived S, such stimulation depressed operant respond- 
ing for food. 2 hypotheses, both involving seizure activity 
in the limbic lobe, were proposed to account for these 
results. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

391. Asdourian, David & Andrezik, Joseph. (Wayne 
State U.) Cerebellar stimulation is effective as a CS 
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at low stimulation intensities in rats. Journal of 


Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
75(1), 165-170.—Utilized stimulation of cerebellar cor- 


^zr 


د 


tical areas as the CS in a 2-way avoidance i 
male albino Holtzman rats. The ‘stimulation fee 
effective in maintaining avoidance behavior even though 
Stimulation intensities were reduced 40-90% below 
forced-movement thresholds. For all but 2 Ss that 
learned the task, the lowest effective stimulation amper- _ 
ages were between 4-80 џа., making it unlikely that 3) 
there was current spread to the brainstem, or (b) the 
signal used as the CS consisted of proprioceptive 
information elicited by forced movement.—Journal 
abstract. 

2392. Delgado, Jose M. (Yale U., Medical School) 
ESB. Psychology Today, 1970(May), Vol. 3(12), 48- 
53.—Reviews the effects of electrical stimulation of the 
brain in controlling aggression, rage, fury, fear, anger, 
feelings of pleasure, and laughing. Whether electrical 
stimulation will be a tool of governments is a question. 
which must be faced. The precedent for the official 
manipulation of personal biology has already been made 
in the field of public health. Here the results have been 
beneficial. The wise use of electrical stimulation could 
similarly lead to a better life for man.—E. J. Posavac. 

2393. Edwards, Stephen B. (Yale U.) The cortico- 
spinal control of striking in attack behavior elicited 
from the midbrain. Dissertation Abstracts International, и 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3672 

2394. Faircloth, Kathleen P. (U. Alabama) A com- 
parison of the reinforcing effects of self and im- 
posed electrical brain stimulation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4359-4360. 

2395. Fog, R., Randrup, A., & Pakkenberg, H. (St 
Hans Hosp. Psychopharmacological Lab. Roskilde, 
Denmark) Intrastriatal injection of quaternary bulyro- 
phenones and oxypertine: Neuroleptic effect in rats. р 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(3), 224-230.—In an 
experiment with white Wistar male rats, it was [ү 
that bilateral intrastriatal microinjections in rat brains 0! 

uaternary neuroleptic drugs of the butyrophenone 
(haloperidol, benperidol, floropipamide) and ee 
type (oxypertine) antagonized amphetamine 3m 
stereotyped behavior, with the development of c 
These 2 behavioral effects were also typical for ne 
M given subcutaneously. ‹ 
when placebo was injected intrastriatall 
quaternary haloperidol was injected into the t 
hippocampus. The neuroleptic effect may us St 
through dopaminergic mechanisms in the corp 
atum.—Journal abstract. “1 U, 

2396. Gordon, Arthur & Baum, Morrie. (McGill U 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Increased e! through 
flooding (response prevention) in rats 
positive intracranial stimulation. Journal pe ТУП), 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Арг), к 
68-72.—Trained 4 groups of 6 female hoo 
avoid severe shock (1.3 ma). Subsequently, тй 
received 5 min. of flooding (response prevent! а neutral 
the other 2 spent an equal amount of time BEC lean — 
environment. Flooding consisted of thwarting "Ping 


be ex 


forcing the S ш т 5. 
the feared situation. During this 5-min perio 1006) 
and | nonflooding group received positive a 


stimulation. Results showed that the 
both flooding and stimulation extinguish 00 rate 


than any other group. No other differ groups: 
extinction were found between any othe EP. 
—Journal abstract. оу Stale 


jt 
2397. Kogan, A. B. & Kompaneets, E. B. (ROS 
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U. USSR) Uslovnoreflektornoe differentsirovanie 
mozaik vozbuzhdeniya vyzvannykh pryamym elek- 
tricheskom razdrazheniem zritel'noi kory. [Condi- 
tioned discrimination of excitation patterns produced by 
direct electrical stimulation of the visual cortex.) Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 196(1), 243-245.—In 5 
chronically prepared cats the saliv: reflex was con- 
ditioned to spatial patterns of dilês electrical 
stimulation of the visual cortex. In each S, within an area 
of 3x 3.4 x 4 mm, 3, 4, 5, or 6 electrodes were 
implanted in different spatial arrangements. 1 pattern of 
stimulation through 2 or 3 of these electrodes was 
reinforced with food while another pattern was not 
reinforced. Ss learned to discriminate between the 2 
patterns. The possibility of proprioceptive conditionin; 
arising out of the motor responses of the Ss to ‘electrical 
stimulation was rejected since discrimination learning 
took place even when both the positive and negative 
patterns of stimulation aroused identical orienting motor 
responses in an S.—L. Zusne. 

2398. Levine, M. S., et al. (U. Rochester) Retrograde 
amnestic effects of inferotemporal and amyg jaloid 
seizures upon conditioned suppression of lever- 
pressing in monkeys. Neuropsychologia, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 8(4), 431-442.— Seizures induced electrically in the 
inferotemporal cortex, as monitored by EEG тесш 
produced retrograde amnestic effects upon the devel- 
opment of conditioned suppression of lever-pressing toa 
visual CS paired with shock UCS but not to a similarly 
paired auditory CS. Ss were 8 rhesus and 16 stumptail 
monkeys. The afterdischarges, which propagated to the 
amygdala among other structures, appeared to interfere 
with the association of the visual CS with the noxious 
UCS without blocking retention of information about 
the noxious UCS itself By contrast, seizures induced in 
the amygdala, which showed a more variable pattern of 
propagation to inferotemporal cortex, produced no 
apparent retrograde amnestic effects. (French & German 
summaries) (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. Ў 

2399. Nieder, Р. & Nieder, 1. «ОК: 
Pennsylvania Medical Center, Philadelphia) Antimask- 
ing effect of crossed olivocochlear bundle stimu- 
lation with loud clicks in guinea pig. Experimental 
Neurology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 28(1), 179-18 .— Investigated 
that crossed efferent stimulation further 
reduces a partially masked neural response from the 
cochlea. A wide range of click intensities was used in 

with middle ear muscle 

electrodes placed in the 
level click stimuli efferent 
the masked neural 


th a masking noise 
ggest that 


efferent stimulation, but which are th 
excitation by higher level signals. It is 80 
йе fibers are excited by both outer an 
cells —Journal abstract. 

ot blot ean & Dermenonville, Jean M. (Ye 
Marseille, France) Effets de la stimulation dado 
répétitive du vermis au cours du SOM rica] 
activité corticale rapide. [Effects of repetitive electos 
stimulation of the vermis sleep Wi 


ested that 
inner hair 
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activity.) Physiology & Behavior, 197\(Feb), Vol. 6(2 
175-190. Studi the effects of high frequen med 
trical stimulation of the vermal cortex сштеп, declive) 
during paradoxical sleep (PS). The characters of the 
reactions registered men essentially on the intensity 
of the stimulations. The average increase of the cer- 
ebellar arousal thresholds from slow to fast sleep was 
62%. No significant difference between the average 
arousal thresholds of Lobules V and VI were noticed. 
The enhancement of the thresholds was maximal during 
the periods of PS with phasic activities. These unspecific 
arousal effects were subject to habituation. Liminar 
stimulations for the PS arousal induced a postural 
collapse durin wakefulness. Weak unwakening vermal 
stimulation had transitory effects on the tonic and phasic 
events of PS: modifications of the hippocampal theta 
rhythm and suppressions of the phasic waves of the 
occipital cortex at central level, restorations of the 
muscular tonus and reductions of clonic twitches and of 
ocular movements at à Rerin level. The cerebellar 
arousal might be explained, throu vermio-fastigio- 
reticular systems, by an early disfacilitation of the 
inhibitory reticular formation, followed by a late 
poststimulatory facilitation of the reticular activating 
system. The transitory effects of weak vermal stimulation 
might be related to a lighter sleep. A depressing and 
more specific action on the brainstem structures which 
are responsible for phasic manifestations of PS may also 
be invoked. (59 ref.)—E lish abstract. 
2401, Pellet, Jean & lle, Jean M. (U. 
Marseille, France) Effets eveillants de la stimulation 
électrique répétitive du vermis au cours sommeil 
avec aclivité corticale lente. {Arousal effects of 
repetitive electrical stimulation of the vermis coring dap 
with slow cortical activity.] Physi & Behavior, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 165-174,—Studied the arousal 
effects of high frequency stimulation of the dorsal 
regions (culmen, declive) of the vermal cortex in chronic 
guinea pigs d i sleep. Corticographic and 


behavioral 


nses parallel to the rise of 
reshold varying with the 
bituation effects. Relations 
cortical rt and — 
i tural actions were particularly studied, i-e., an 
Dy End short cortical activation may be obtained 
without. behavioral arousal for liminar stimulations. 
These unspecific responses were elicited by voltages of 
stimulation lower than those which induce the classical 
specific motor effects. It is suggested that the early phase 
of the arousal might be explained by а transitory 
cerebellar disfacilitation of the synchronizing and dis- 
activating structures during cortical stimulation, whereas 
the lasting arousal might have been caused by а 
tstimulatory late cerebellar facilitation of the reticular 
activating system. The weak unwaking vermal stimu- 
lations during slow sleep did not trigger the fast wave 
ify its organization. Several interpretations 


e ptor osed regarding the absence of fast sleep 
induction. (62 ref.}—English abstract. 

2402. Fred J. у, 1, Levine, 
Michael S. & J. S. (U. Rochester) 
Hippocampal electrical activity duri hypothala- 
mic-evoked consummatory міог Їп rats. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970 Oct), Vol. 21(1), 21-23.—Re- 


corded hippocampal electrical activity in freely moving 
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Ss during normal feeding behavior, lateral-hypothalamic 
stimulation, and during eating and drinking induced by 
such stimulation. Ss were 3 male Holtzman rats that 
displayed stimulus-bound consummatory behavior. In 
contrast to the irregular and desynchronized hippo- 
campal activity observed during normal feeding behav- 
ior, stimulus-bound eating and drinking were associated 
with synchronization of hippocampal activity. The peak 
frequency of theta rhythms during such elicited consum- 
matory behavior was 1-2 Hz. below that evoked by the 
stimulation in the absence of consummatory objects. 
Results point up differences between normal and 
stimulus-evoked consummatory behavior and the influ- 
ence of consummatory activity upon electrophysiological 
state.—Journal abstract. 

2403. Sledjeski, Michael B. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The defensive reactions elicited by stimulation of 
the hypothalamus and central gray. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4372. 

2404. Vardaris, Richard M. & Schwartz, Karen E. 
(Kent State U.) Retrograde amnesia for passive 
avoidance produced by stimulation of dorsal hippo- 
campus. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 
131-135.— Produced retrograde amnesia (RA) in 24 male 
albino Holtzman rats receiving low-level hippocampal 
stimulation (ESB) immediately following footshock (FS) 
in a l-trial passive avoidance situation. Ss given ESB 
without FS showed no avoidance and those receiving FS 
without ESB avoided maximally. The role of hippo- 
campal after-discharges in RA is discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

2405. Vrtunski, Predrag. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Dynamic properties of the intracranially reinforced 
(ICR) response. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4375. 

406. Wyers, Everett J. & Deadwyler, Samuel A. 
(State U. New York, Stony Brook) Duration and nature 
of retrograde amnesia produced by stimulation of 
caudate nucleus. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 6(2), 97-103.—In an experiment with 112 male 
albino rats, it was found that Ss given a single brief 
footshock while standing upright and drinking from a 
water tube were slow in returning to the tube and 
drinking when tested 24 hr. later. When single pulse 
bilateral electrical stimulation of the caudate nuclei 
followed the footshock they were quick to return and 
drink. This retroactive effect of the stimulation was 
temporally graded. It resulted from a retrograde amnesia 
produced by the stimulation. A delay of 5 min. was 
effective. A further experiment repeating the treatment a 
2nd time indicated that a 15-min delay was not effective. 
Another experiment repeated the treatment 4 times. Rate 
of learning (avoidance of the tube) increased as the delay 
of stimulation increased indicating that the stimulation 
was stopping the encoding of short-term associative 
learning into memory at the time of its application. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2407. Young, A. Grant & Galluscio, E. H. (Louisiana 
State U.) Effects of ECS on one-trial learning 

-following continuous- and partial-reinforcement 
training. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 
43-44.— Trained 32 naive male albino rats to leverpress 
for sucrose using a discrete trial procedure. !/, of the Ss 
were trained on a CRF schedule, and the other „опа 
fixed-ratio (FR) schedule. Following acquisition, for 1⁄4 
of the Ss in each group, a leverpress produced footshock 
followed by ECS. For the remaining Ss, a leverpress 
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produced footshock only. Results show that suppre 
of the leverpress response due to footshock was à 
by the ECS, regardless of the acquisition reinforg 


schedule. Results also show that FR-trained Ss fail 
show the PRE in extinction—Journal abstract, 


ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY 


2408. Arutyunyan, S. A. (Orbeli Inst. of Physio 
Erevan, USSR) Issledovanie fonovoi élektriches 
ritmiki kory mozga i nekotorykh podkoi 
Struktur pri vyrabotke uslovnykh refleksov u k 
[Study of background electrical rhythm in the co 
the brain and in several subcortical structures 
elaborating conditioned reflexes in cats.] Doklady АЙ 
emii Nauk Armyanskoi SSR, 1969, Vol. 48(5) 3 
312.—Ss were 12 adult cats with chronically imp 
electrodes in the visual, auditory, motor, and а$50@ 
cortical areas and in the lateral geniculate body 
mesencephalic reticular formation. Background Q 
taneous) electrical activity of different parts of 
was studied as affected by the elaboration of positi 
inhibitory motor-alimentary CRs to light. The 
Suggest that a shift in the direction of the 
frequencies is the most general electrophysiol 
effect of the excitatory processes in sponi 
rhythms, whereas inhibitory reactions are exp 
the EEG by a prevalence of the less frequent 
and by the appearance in the visual cortical 
bursts of spindlelike activity. The electrograpl 
larity of the different forms of internal 
confirm the genetic commonality of their o 
menian summary) (15 ref.)—/. D. London. 
2409. Bessou, P., Burgess, P. R., Perl, E. R., & 
C. B. (U. Utah, Medical School) Dynamic prope! 
mechanoreceptors with unmyelinated (C) 15 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 34) 
131.—Unmyelinated (C) fibers were recorded f 
peripheral nerves of anesthetized cats and 4 cel 
recordings were obtained from cell bodies 0 "s 
Gentle mechanical stimulation excited these fi 
they showed little capacity to signal rapid d cill 
stimulus: they were incapable of following an ko 
stimulus above 1 Hz. They were excite E 
mechanical pulses and adapted gradually to 4 
stimulus. Their receptive fields were M 7 
excited by gentle hair movement.—G. Hest 
2410. Blankenship, James E., Wachtel, foal 
Kandel, Eric R. (New York U., Medical Sc E. 
mechanisms of excitatory, inhibitory, dd 
synaptic actions mediated by an joen Jod 
neuron in abdominal ganglion of Aplys' 56-9) f 
Neurophysiology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 34(1), of A 
interneuron L10 in the abdominal ganglion 
mediated inhibitory potentials in БОШ ibilan 
excitatory potential in others. Early in Сей S 
synaptic potentials produced by the © 
dependent; the excitatory postsynaptic pO rodu 
Na dependent. The effects were also E 
iontopheretically applied acetylcholine, ker 
the latter is the natural transmitter Te a 
interneuron at all its branches.—G. e A 
2411. Braden, Karen B. (Case Western nsory € 
quantitative investigation of somatosp, Y 
in single cells of the cat mesenceP™ m 
formation. Dissertation Abstracts Intern f 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4355-4356. 
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2412. Dow, B. M. & Dubner, R. (National Inst. of 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Single-unit to 
moving visual stimuli in middle supraeyian д 
of the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 197\(Jan), Vol 
34(1), 47-55.— About '/ of single neurons in the anterior 
portion of the middle suprasylvian of the chlor- 
alose-anesthetized cat responded к. Жз АПЫ to move 
ing stimuli. Some of the cells had a very large 
field responding to any brisk movement stimulus; others 
had a small receptive field with some directional 
sensitivity. Ablation experiments showed that the ip- 
silateral hemifield was relayed via the contralateral 
visual cortex and corpus callosum, The colliculi did not 
seem involved.—G. Westheimer. 

2413. Inouye, Tsuyoshi & Shimizu, Akira. (Osaka U., 
Medical School, Japan) The elec study 
of verbal hallucination. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1970(Dec), Vol. 151(6), 415-422,—Investigated 
the hypothesis that auditory hallucinations are ex- 
pressions of “inner speech.” All Ss experienced frequent 
auditory hallucinations. Bipolar electrodes were used to 
obtain EMG recordings of change in potential for $ 
muscles, Ss were instructed to depress а switch whenever 
experiencing an auditory hallucination. Switch-pressing 
and EMG changes are associated 47.6% EMG change 
also is strongly associated ма a rye у ess 
of the hallucination (р < .005). ref. ‚ Denis. 

2414. Kyler, Harry J. (Lehi; .) An investigation 
of the possible neural nisms of slow wave 
sleep. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-B), 3730. 

2415. Masland, Richard H., Chow, Као Lı, & 
David L. (Stanford U., Medical School) Recepti 
characteristics of superior colliculus neurons in the 
rabbit. Journal of Neurophysiology, Gan), Vol. 341), 
148-156.—Extracellular recording within the superior 
colliculus of unanesthetized paralyzed rabbits gave cells 
that could be classified into cells with concentric 
antagonistic surrounds (12%), with uniform fields an 
movement sensitivity (23%), directional selectivity (9%), 
and with a hypercomplex elongated receptive field 
(19%).—G. Westheimer, 

2416. Ong, Jin & Fisher, Mark A. (Southern Coll of 
Optometry) Effect of visual size on galvanic ni 
response. Proceedings of the Annual Convention ЕА Л 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. by 2 


85-86.— Investigated GSR latency, mean am) л 
quiescent ог postreading time during ог — 
paragraphs of various acuity levels. The а 


Dynograph with miniature skin electrodes was 

record GSR of 6 undergraduates, Results chow e 

latency varies with letter size exponentially, that 

size has no effect on amplitude, and that postreading 

lime and letter size varies negative- ў 

ci7. Pinel, John Рт Malbun Charles Wi. & 
orcoran, Michael E. (U. Bri rosist- 

Canada) The incus effect In rats: Skin 

ance changes after 

1971(Feb), Vol. 60), n 14.—Measured the skin 

resistance of 25 naive mal consecutive 

tightrope apparatus for 2 min. on each of 3 conse 

days. én the 4th ду а footihock administered 
o 4 groups of Ss but not to аз 

resistance was (bens min., | br. $ hf, oF 24 hr. 

after FS. Skin resistance was found 

Pre-FS tests, and a decrease in 

Produced by FS in those Ss 


was Montana 
Lana, oe t, Hi Mn 
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FS. Fotos, celia ue e that: ба 
incubation of freezing and 

shar а. angle FS Û малы to an Майа af 
"Li. йоны, А, Diitel'nye elektricheskie 
Mure and ТЫМ, n 1969. 


р. 
2419. Rusinov, V. S., Т. B, & Коток, V. L 
(USSR Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Nervous 


2 V Dire bof ehogo 4 
Prolonged electrical po- 
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cortex 
meaning] In A. I, Roitbak (Ed), "Ое 
trichesk i А, Vol. 
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Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 369-370.—Administered 
facilitating and inhibiting sets to 72 undi iduates in a 
classical GSR conditioning situation employing a with- 
in-S design. 3 groups of 24 Ss each were given 4 UCS 
adaptation trials followed by 10 acquisition and 16 
extinction trials. 3 different interstimulus intervals were 
included as a between-S variable. Both acquisition and 
extinction data reveal that GSR magnitude on facilita- 
tory trials was signficantly larger than on inhibitory trials 
(p < 01). Results further indicate that differential 
responding in accord with instructional set was not 
as upon an extended CS-UCS interval.—Journal 
abstract. 

2423. Tánczos, Zsolt & Urbán, János. (Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) 
Téri-idoi ingerváltozások, ingermintak tükrozodése 
az elektrográfiás jellemzokben. [Spatial-temporal 
changes of stimuli as reflected in electrographical 
be te ртт Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, о. 10, 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 


2424. Boland, D. & Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. 
Florida) Characteristics of following soni 
activity and wheel running in ma! 


& эзүү J. Le 
de l'électro- 


ie des 


neuroleptics.] Annales Médico- 
Vol. 1d) ico-Psychologiques, 1970(Feb), 


present, be used to form classes of the neuroleptics, for 
efforts. 


(“animal hypnosis"). Physi 

Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 157 144. The in 
mobility reflex (IR) is a behavior in which spinal reflexes 
and movements are profoundly inhibited. Subcortical 
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motor systems control this behavior, ai м ' 
motor areas, the medullary reticular fonna BOR | 
and caudate nucleus, were studied for cane : 
excitability during the IR in an experiment with New 
Zealand white rabbits. Single and paired stimulation eh 
the caudate, septum, hippocampus, and MRF were used 
to evoke responses which were averaged by computer, In 
all stimulus conditions, MRF and caudate responses 
contained distinct and relatively short-latency 
nents, suggesting relatively direct interconnections, 
although neuroanatomical evidence for some of these 
paths is scanty. Under paired stimulus conditions, the 
early components of 2nd responses were conspicuously 
attenuated in MRF responses to septal and hippocamy 
stimulation and caudate responses to septal and MRE 
Stimulation, Delayed, or secondary, components of 
responses were notably indistinct and inconspicuous in 
all MRF responses, whereas they were conspi , 
distinct and sustained during paired stimulation in 
caudate responses to septal and hippocampal stimula- 
tion. Unexpectedly, in no case did the IR clearly affect 
amplitude or waveform of the initial components of the 
responses. However, the delayed components were 
always altered by the IR. This and other evidence 
suggests that the IR is a behavior that is characterized by 
profound inhibition of movement without corresponding 
decrease in primary excitability and discriminative 
capacity, although secondary neural processing reactions 
are affected in a wide variety of neural systems.—Journal 
abstract. 33 
2427. Lippold, Olof. (University Coll., London, 
England) Origin of the alpha rhythm. Nature, 1 
(May), Vol. 32615240), 616-618.—Argues against the 
commonly held view that the alpha rhythm originates] 
the occipital cortical neurons. Evidence 1s [жез т 
which suggests “that occipital alpha waves are generals 
by the standing potential across the eyes... [and] ШИ 
the likely mechanism involves some form of m tion 
of this potential by oscillation in the extra-ocular mi ed 
(tremor) at about 10 Hz when there is no sharply focus 
image on the retina."— S. Appelle. М 
5428. MacKay, Donald M., et al. (U. Keele, Bu 
Evoked brain potentials as indicators of To: 
information processing. Neurosciences Wo V 
gram Bulletin, 1969(Jun), Vol. 7(3), 181-216 ed 
marizes the scope, validity, and limitations ol proc: 
potential (EP) methods of investigating sensory Por 
essing. EP: discussed as correlates of Seite 
g. > s are iscusse: - ical mecha- 
psychophysics and underlying physiologi EPs, and 
nisms. Characteristics of visual and auditory e 
the anatomical distribution of EPs are also that EP 
Evidence is presented to support the conclusion dup 
techniques at their best would seem to esr. i 
physiological scrutiny as a valid and реп ар, 
ingly important source of the kind of e 
mation va needs, complet е ed J 
triguingly different from, the data р od recording” 


better-established methods of microelectrode 
“tempo М 
the ee 


(13 p. ref.)—S. Appelle. 
23429 Nigro, Aldo. (Messina U., Italy) I 
nell'elettroencefalogramma. [The “time © р 
troencephalogram.] Rivista di Neurobiologai bet 
Vol. 15(4), 762-770.—Studied the correla scious Si 
EEG and temporal components of the cones 
EEG can be studied in relation to an 
components of the activity of conscio! m alpha 
alternating of the 2 fundamental rhythm: 
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beta) which are considered expressions of the present 
and past, there is a constant phenomenon of balance for 
each phase of central nervous activity. This alternating 
must be studied in the various modifications of the 
operative function of nervous structures as well as in 
prevalent moments of CNS activity, e.g, waking and 
sleeping. The active state of the organism is studied as a 
moment of supremacy of the “past” component on a 
level with structures of consciousness, where the su- 
premacy of the "present" leads to a state of greater 
reflection and to an “inwardness.” In the 2 alternating 
moments the component which is not prevalent passes in 
the former case to axial structures and in the latter case 
to subcortical circuits. (English summary)—A. M. Far- 
faglia. 

2430. Székely, József I. & Csáki, Péter. (Medical U. 
of Budapest, Inst. of Biology, Hungary) Az elek- 
troenkefalogram matematikai analízisének néhány 
kérdéséről. [Problems in the mathematical analysis of 
the electroencephalogram.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 749-754. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


2431. Blakemore, Colin; Carpenter, Roger H., & 
Georgeson, Mark A. (U. Cambridge, Physiological Lab., 
England) Lateral inhibition between orientation de- 
teciors in the human visual system. Nature, 1970- 
(Oct), Vol. 228(5266), 37-39.—Required Ss to set a 
comparison line to a position parallel to a standard line, 
oriented 30° from the horizontal. The standard line was 
1 of 2 lines forming the angle-arms of a variable- 
magnitude angle. Comparison settings were analyzed as 
a function of the position of the 2nd angle arm, i.e., as à 
function of angle size. Results suggest that acute ani les 
were perceptually expanded on the order of 10°, while 
obtuse angles were perceptually contracted, but to à 
lesser extent. Results are discussed in terms of à neural 
system for orientation detection in which mutual 
inhibition between neighboring columns in the visual 
cortex, each containing cells tuned to a specific orien- 
tation, interact so as to perceptually displace 2 lines of 
different orientations. (19 ref.)—S. Appelle. 

2432. Hoisman, Nancy A. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Effects of monoptic and dichoptic presenta- 
tion of two-flash recovery in the visual system of the 
cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 3875. 

2433. Meulders, Michel. (U. Louvain, Lab. of Neu- 
rophysiology, Belgium) Neurophysiologie et perc 
tion visuelle. [Neurophysiology and visual perception.) 
Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 1970, 
Vol. 5(4), 372-380.— Discusses several topics іп visus 
psychophysiology in relation to recent neurophysiolog- 
ical research: (a) role in constancy of contour perception, 
(b) influence on movement perception of active and 
passive eye movements, and (c) perceptual unity cau 

y harmonization and selection of sensory informations 
and generalization of visual learned behavior. (Flemish 
summary) (24 ref.)—English summary. = 

2434. en ШОП (Hungarian ‘Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A vizualis inte- 
gráció centrális mechanizmusairól. [The central 
mechanisms of visual integration.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
жш: 1967, No. 10, 73-84. (н quis алану 

. Váriné-Szilágyi, Ibolya. (Hun 
of Sciences, Psychological Inst., Budapest) A modern 
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tudomány az emberi látórendszer munkájának aktiv 
jellegérol. [Modern science and the active peines of 
the operation of the human visual system.] Magyar 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 403-420.—Es- 
tablishes a genetic and functional connection between 
perception and behavior. (English & Russian sum- 
maries)—M. Moore. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


2436. Efron, Daniel H., Harris, S. Richard; Manian, 
Albert A., & Gaudette, Leo E. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Chevy Chase, Md.) Radioassay of chlor- 
promazine and its metabolites in plasma. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(3), 207-223.— Conditions 
have been established for the quantitative formation of 
radio-labeled derivatives of chlorpromazine, chlor- 
promazine sulfoxide, and their demethylated analogs in 
piema extracts. Tritiated N-acetyl derivatives are 
ormed from the demethylated compounds and Cl“ 
quaternary amines from the tertiary amines by acety- 
lation and methylation, respectively. These reactions are 
quantitative over a wide range o concentrations, The 
reactions may be performed sequentially when chlor- 
promazine and its Nor derivatives (or chlorpromazine 
sulfoxide and its Nor derivatives) exist in a single extract. 
An extraction procedure has been suggested by which 
chlorpromazine and its Nors TE be separated from 
chlorpromazine sulfoxide and its Nor derivatives so that 
each fraction may be subjected to the sequential 
acetylation and methylation reactions. Recoveries of pg 
quantities of standards from plasma are less than 
quantitative, probably because of losses due to glass 
absorption and protein binding, but may be corrected 
with appropriate internal standards. As low as 15-20 
пиш of each compound are measurable in а 3-ml 

asma aliquot. The method has been applied to à 
imited number in vivo experiments in dogs and 
humans.—Journal abstract. "die 

2437. Hafeez, M A. (U. California, Ber- 
keley) Studies on the pineal organ in teleost fishes. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4396. 

OR. Sharma, V. N., Mital, R. L., Banerjee, S. P., & 
Sharma, H. L. (S.M.S. Jaipur, India) 
Pharmacological studies with some newly synthe- 
sized phenothiazines exhibiting lesser extra 
midal reactions. Japanese І 
1969(Jun), Vol. 19(2), 211-223,—Discusses control of 
extrapyramidal side effects of UN 
review of the literature, regarding 1 
alterations produced by drug induced parkinsonism, 
indicates that the only Way to reduce the ра 
liability of these drugs is (0 increase their antiacetyl- 
choline-like activity, Since oximes are generally. used as 
antidotes in case of organophosphorous poisoning, it is 
suggested that anticholinergic compounds of these types 
can provide а tranquilizer with less liability for Parkin- 
son's disease. In the present study quaternary oximes of 
phenothiazine drugs were synthesized and assessed for 
their parkinsonism liability. Their CNS depressant 
properties were also studied and compared with their 

rent drugs. Data indicate that it is possible to decrease 
the parkinsonism liability to a greater extent, with only a 
little loss of antips' chotic activity. A positive correlation 
between these iological actions probably does not 


exist. (28 ref.)—Jaurnal summary. 
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2439. Wachtel, Howard & Kandel, Eric R. (New York 
U., Medical School) Conversion of synaptic excitation 
to inhibition at a dual chemical synapse. Journal of 
Neurophysiology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 56-68.—The 
interneuron L10 in the abdominal ganglion of aa 
mediated sequential chemical excitation and inhibition 
in the Cell L7. The presynaptic neuron produced 
excitatory postsynaptic potentials in the follower cell at 
low firing rates, but inhibitory postsynaptic potentials at 
higher firing rates. The transmitter, acetylcholine, excited 
2 жие postsynaptic receptors: an excitatory опе 
which has a low acetylcholine threshold and an inhib- 
itory one with a higher threshold. As a result of these 
properties, this synaptic connection was extraordinarily 
sensitive to changes in firing patterns of the presynaptic 
neuron.—G. Westheimer. 


Hormones 


2440. Booth, D. A. & Pain, J. F. (U. Sussex, Brighton, 
England) Effects of a single insulin injection on 
approaches to food and on the temporal pattern of 
feeding. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 
17-19.—24 naive male albino rats raised a panel in 
approaching food more often after their Ist insulin 
injection than after a control injection. At the same time 
there was a reduced incidence of long pauses in feedin 
under the influence of injected insulin. Also, the size o 
the Ist feeding bout after injection and its ratio to the 
delay before the next feeding bout both increased. This 
suggests that insulin elicits hunger by attenuating satiety 
signals.—Journal abstract. 

2441. Coville, P. F. & Telford, J. M. (BDH Research, 
Ltd, Godalming, England) The effect of thyroid 
hormones on action of some centrally acting 
drugs. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
40(4), 747-758.—Determined the effect of administration 
of thyroxine or thyroidectomy on the pharmacological 
action of (+)-amphetamine, (benzedrine, direct stim- 
ulant), caffeine, hexobarbitone, and morphine in rats or 
mice. Locomotor activity induced by (+)-amphetamine 
caffeine was increased by ре oidism and de- 
creased by hypothyroidism. The 10505 of (+ )-ат- 
phetamine and caffeine in hyperthyroid rats were '/» 
and ?/ that of control rats, With each drug, the LD50 
regression lines in hyperthyroid and control rats were not 
parallel, suggesting that hyperthyroidism modifies the 
mechanism of the toxic effects. Hypothyroidism reduced 
toxicity to (+)-amphetamine. The effects of the drugs on 
the sleeping time in the Ss and controls are discussed. In 
contrast to rats, a sex difference in the duration of action 
of hexobarbitone was not found in mice. Thyroxine 
prolonged sleeping time equally in each sex. Analgesia 
induced by morphine in mice was unaffected by 
hyperthyroidism. No increase in sedative or “Straub tail” 
activity could be detected, but toxicity was increased 
when higher doses of morphine were used. The mech- 
anism by which thyroid hormones produce these changes 
in sensitivity to centrally acting drugs is discussed. It is 
suggested that the effects of thyroxine vary according to 
whether the mode of action of the drug or its metabolism 
is modified. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2442. Eaton, Gordon G. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Perinatal androgen's role in the ontogenesis of 
coital behavior in the male hamster (Mesocricetus 
auratus). Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4359. 

2443. Pappas, Bruce A. & Gray, Peter. (Rockefeller 
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U.) Cue value of dexamethasone for fear-motiy; 
behavior. Physiology & Behavior, 197\(Feb), Vol, 60) 
127-130.—In Exp. I, with 72 naive albino Charles Rive 
rats, Ss deprived of water for 24 hr. were administered a 
single grid shock after emitting 200 licks. Latencies to 
resume licking were significantly increased by prior 
ACTH injection but were unaffected by injections of 
dexamethasone, which inhibits endogenous ACTH, or 

by corticosterone. In Exp. 11, with 40 naive male albino 
Charles River rats, water-deprived Ss were injected with 
either dexamethasone or saline, and given 5 shocks in the 
licking chamber. 24 hr. later they were tested for lick 
latencies under the same or different injection treatment, 

Ss shocked and tested under dexamethasone showed 
equivalent latencies to those shocked and tested under 
saline injection. However, Ss trained and tested under 
opposite injection conditions showed significantly short- 

er latencies than Ss trained and tested under the same 
drug condition, indicating that the dexamethasone had 
functioned as a cue.—Journal abstract, 

2444. Sassin, J. F. et al. (U.S, Navy Medical 
Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif) и 
Human growth hormone release: Relation to slow- 
wave sleep and sleep-waking cycles. Science, 1969- 
(Aug), Vol. 165(3892), 513-515.—Ss were 10 19-28 yr. 
old healthy, adult, male volunteers. Ss were allowed 
normal meals and activity when not under study, but 
were kept fasting and at rest during experiment 
sessions. Release of human growth hormone during sleep 
was significantly related to slow, synchronized stages 0 
sleep and therefore would seem to be controlled 
related neural mechanisms. When sleep-waking cycles 
were reversed by 12 hr., the release of growth hormone 
with sleep was reversed; thus release did not follow an 
inherent circadian rhythm independent of sleep —Jour- 
nal abstract. 


o эс 


Drug Effects-Human | 


2445. Agnew, Neil M. & Ernest, Carole H. b U, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Dose-response ana itur 
set study of an amphetamine and a po. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(3), КО, К. 
ditions (пеш 

in 315 undef, ! 
measures ani 


ed clear dosage-time-response curves for 00 set 
all dosage уе ку Тһеге = no systematic evidence of 
or ber ду affecto. Research strateg! 
studies are discussed. (27 ref.)—Journ 

2446. Sidell, Frederick R. & Pless, J 
Research Lab., Edgewood Arsenal, Md.) i 
Blood levels and performance decremen $ to^; Vol. 
administration to man. Psychopharmacolog s ed men 
19(3), 246-261.—26 healthy young male e% in joie 
drank ethyl alcohol (diluted in orange ^ Levels 0 | 
ranging from .5-2 ml/kg (4-1.6 ЕШИКЕ, vig dost 
performance on 3 measures correlated Moe e 
and blood alcohol levels and decline of ef m Semen! in 
the fall in blood levels. The greatest ^^ eye 00 | 
performance was on the test requiring d оп tests 0 ] 
dination; lesser decrements were pr! Ше vé 
cognitive ability. (22 ref )—Journal abstr 
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2447. Tart, Charles T. (U. California, Davis) Mari- 
juana intoxication: Common experiences. Nature, 
1970(May), Vol. 226(5247), 701—704.—Presents the 
results of à questionnaire distributed to marihuana users 
and designed to assess the subjective characteristics of a 
marihuana “high” under natural (nonexperimental) 
conditions. Sensations (visual, auditory, tactual, gus- 
tatory, and olfactory) were typically reported to be 
enhanced and clarified with marihuana intoxication, 
although memory was reported impaired. Marihuana 
users reported feeling more empathetic, sociable, uni- 
nhibited, and insightful when "high." Nearly all the 
commonly reported effects seemed to share the char- 
acteristic of being "either emotionally pleasing or 
cognitively interesting . . . . "—S. Appelle. 

2448. Thomas, Timothy R. & Hull, John H. (Alma 
Coll.) Effect of an anesthetic placebo on two-point 
thresholds. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 235-238.—2-point thresholds were measured on 
the forearms of 14 undergraduates. Threshold measures 
after the application of Vaseline were significantly lower 
than those taken after the application of an anesthetic 
placebo. The magnitude of the differences between 
thresholds for each S was not related to S's verbalized 
belief in the effectiveness of this placebo nor to the 
magnitude of GSR reactivity—Journal abstract. — 

2449. Vergani, E., Ravizza, L., & Gaia, S. (U. Turin, 
Inst. of Clinical Psychiatry, Italy) Richerche sul 
comportamento nell'uomo del tasso di serotonina 
nelle piastre e dell'acido 5-idrossi-indolilacetico 
nelle urine per azione di alcuni psicofarmaci. 
[Research on human behavior in the analysis of sero- 
tonin in platelets of 5-hydroxytryptamine in the urine 
after action of certain psychotropic drugs] Neuro- 
psichiatria, 1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 843-858. In 6 Ss 
urinary secretion of 5-hydroxyindolylacetic acid was also 
assessed in addition to platelet 5-hydroxytryptamine 
levels. The results are discussed and compared with those 
reported in the literature. (French, English, & German 
summaries) (26 ref.)—L. L'Abate. 


Drug Effects-Animal 

Liisa & Shillito, Elizabeth. (Inst. of 
Animal Physiology, Cambridge, England) The effect of 
benzodiazepines and atropine on exploratory be- 
haviour and motor activity of mice. British Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 40(2), 361-371.—Ob- 
served male albino mice in red light on a tunnel board to 
test exploration, Their motor activity was assessed in an 
open cage, 30 min. after ip injection of drugs. Atropine 
and methylatropine 5 or 10 mg/kg did not alter the 
motor activity of the mice, while chlordiazepox! 
(librium, minor tranquilizer) 25 oF 50 mg/kg ап 
diazepam 10 or 20 mg/kg increased the аен, 
especially at the lower of the 2 doses used. All = 
Compounds used except methylatropine adversely E. - 
fected exploratory behavior. When atropine 10 TRE 
was given with the benzodiazepines, the activity of the 
mice was reduced and exploratory behavior was m xi 
impaired. Methylatropine did not have this effect. 
—Journal abstract. 


2450. Ahtee, 


Vol. 194 


Psych і 
sychopharmacologia, 1971, resenting тапу structural 
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types and pharmacological spectra antagonized isola- 
tion-induced fighting in CF No. 1-5 male mice. Antag- 
onism of fighting by these compounds was correlated 
with anticholinergic potency as measured by prevention 
of pyre’ uced lethality but did not correlate 
with antihistaminic or antitetrabenazine potency. An- 
tagonism of fighting was not related to ‘effec 
gp on spontaneous motor activity.—Journal abstract. 
452. Biederman, G. B. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada) Memory enhancement of a partly-learned dis- 
crimination in pigeons by intramuscular injection of 
physostigmine. Psychonomic Science, 1970(0ct), Vol. 
21(1), 33-35.—48 male Carneaux pigeons, individually 
trained in 2 discrimination tasks, with | well learned and 
Т partly learned, showed improvement in relearning each 
task following injection of the anticholinesterase MES 
stigmine. A control group, receiving saline after 28 days 
had elapsed from the original training, showed forgetting 
of the partly learned discrimination. The 28-day physo- 
stigmine group showed improvement in the relearning of 
the partly learned discrimination. These facts suggest 
that anticholinesterase injection had facilitated the 
memory of the partly learned task in the experimental 
group. The failure of anticholinesterase to produce 
amnesia, while apparently facilitating memory for a 
partly forgotten discrimination, suggests that pigeon 
memory may operate in a different temporal sequence 
than does rat memory.—Journal abstract. 


ects of these 


2453. Borgen, Lowell A., Khalsa, J. H., Ki William 
T, & Davis, W. Marvin. (U. Mississippi, School of 
Pharmacy) Strain differences In morphine-withdraw- 


ression in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 35-36.—36 male rats (housed 
6/cage) of 3 strains—Sprague-Dawley, Wistar, and 
Long-Evans—were given ip injections of mo hine 
sulfate in dosages increasing over a 15-day period to a 
terminal dose of 405 mg/kg/day. Groups of 6 from each 
strain received saline control injections. Approximately 
50 hr. after the last injection, significant increases in 
fighting behavior were observed in the Long-Evans and 

istar strains, -Evans Ss showing the most 


the Long 
aggression. Fighting continued for about 40 hr. and then 
дей to contro 


levels. Sprague-Dawley Ss receiving 
morphine showed no significant 


al-induced ag 


increase in aggres- 
siveness over placebo-injected Ss.—Journal abstract, 


Swanson, L. W. (Washington U,, Medical School) 
dependence on and 


from weaning 
age. Upon withdrawal of alcol 

mel ^ 
b rto, high Gisonganizod; exploratory behavior in 


field. The bel 
аа bod contrast to these data. Alcohol Ss were also 


esponsive to an injected dose of alcohol than 
ide pages боци there was no difference in the rate 
of disappearance of alcohol from the blood. Data suggest 
the development of a cellular tolerance to alcohol after a 
chronic exposure period. The intake of alcohol, which 
appeared to exceed the Ss’ ability to metabolize it, 
increased pro, ively throughout the initial exposure 
and remain! unchanged when water or even à 3rd 
choice saccharin) was simultaneously offered. Data 
would thus seem to suggest that a model for alcohol 
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addiction is possible in the rat which satisfies, for the Ist 
time, the classical pharmacologic criteria of addiction, 
i.e., physical dependence, tolerance, etc. (32 ref.)—Jour- 


nal abstract. 

2455. Gage, Michael I. (U. Rochester) Amphetamine 
and pen rbital effects on | time 
distributions of monkeys low se- 
quential variability of interresponse time. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4361. 

2456. Guaitani, A., F., & Garattini, S. 
(Mario Negri Pharmacological Research Inst., Milano, 
EA Increased aggression and toxicity in grouped 
male mice treated with tranquilizing benzodiaze- 

nes. Psyci rmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(3), 241- 
45.—Fed N-demethyldiazepam, diazepam, and oxaze- 

m, incorporated in the diet, to albino Swiss male and 

emale mice jun mg/day/kg of body weight) for 6 
mo. Inc mortality was observed in grouped male 
Ss, but not in female or isolated male Ss. Multiple skin 
lesions and necroses found in grouped male 5s were 
probably due to increased aggression.—Journal abstract. 

2457, Hoyland, Valerie J., Shillito, Elizabeth E., & 
Vogt, Marthe. (Inst. of Animal Physiology, Cambridge, 
England) The effect of рагас! nine on 
the behaviour of cats. British Journal of Pharmacology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 40(4), 659-667.—Male and female 
kittens and adult cats in 4 roue of 6 Ss each were given 
p-chlorophenylalanine orally. After treatment, some of 
the male Ss showed mounting behavior and the kittens 
and nonestrous females showed an increase in treading 
and rubbing which was similar to | aspect of proestrous 
behavior. The treated Ss also appeared to suffer from 
skin irritation and showed increased restlessness which 
accompanied sleep deprivation. Injection of 5-hydrox- 
ytryptophan sipped abnormal sexual activity and 
restored normal sleep for about 5 hr. It is concluded that 
5-hydroxytryptamine-containing neurons inhibit sexual 

behavior in cats and that this role can be seen in males 
and, to some extent, in female Ss. (15 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 

2458. H Donald E. & Gibbon, John. (New 
York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) The effects of 
vitamin A excess administered in late pregnancy on 
discrimination learning. Р; i of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psyc ical Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 211-212.—Maternal vitamin A excess 
is a teratogenic treatment known to interfere with the 
histogenesis of the fetal rat CNS. This treatment was 
administered on Days 14 and 15 of gestation to 
determine possible behavioral effects in offspring. 
Treated Ss learned an operant auditory discrimination 
more slowly and performed it less efficiently than 
controls. Because the treated Ss attained a performance 
level comparable to the controls when an aversive 
component was added to the schedule, an auditory or 
intellectual deficit was ruled out. An impairment in 
attention or motivation was suggested as mediating the 
treated Ss’ poor discrimination performance.—Author 
abstract. 

2459, Isaac, Walter. (U. Georgia) A study of the 
relationship between the visual system and the 
effect of d-amphetamine. Physiology & Behaviour, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 157-159.—In an experiment with 
32 male albino rats, it was found that the observed 
stimulant effect of d-amphetamine as measured by cage 
activity in the nocturnal animal was at least pastially due 
to the drugs reducing the activity suppressing effect of 
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illumination. The drug had its greatest effect in com 
bination with a lesion of the superior colli e 
on pe ulus.—Joural 
2460. Iwahara, Shinkuro & Matsushita " 
(Tokyo U. of Education, Japan) Etfects of rei 
changes upon black-white discrimination gin 
rats. Psychopharamcologia, 1971, Vol. 19(4), 341-358 
—Trained 24 naive male Wistar-Imamichi rats on a 
black-white discrimination task, using electric shock 
After reaching a criterion of 18 out of 20 correct 
responses in the original discrimination learning (L1), the 
same discrimination learning was repeated twice (L2 and 
3) to the same criterion. Ss were exposed to eithera 
drug-induced state—20 mg/kg chlordiazepoxide (CD) 
—or an undrugged state (saline) at each stage 
discrimination learning. CDP was generally found (0 
retard the discrimination learning both in terms of 


correct responses and of running times, although the 
latter effect was more immediate, A shift in drug state 
produced a decrease in the percentage of cortect 
responses and this effect was quantitatively about the 


same whether responses had been overlearned (L3) or 
not (1.2). The same dissociative effect was not found in 
L3 for those Ss who had previously been trained in both 
drug states. Contrary to previous studies, running times 
were not state dependent.—Journal abstract. 

2461. Kasé, Yoshitoshi; Miyata, Takeshi; Кан 
Yuichiro, & Kataoka, Mikiko. (Kumamoto U., Faculty 
Pharmaceutical Sciences, Mikiko, Japan) Pharmaco 

ical studies on alicyclic amines: ll. ra 
actions of piperidine, pyrrolidine and pl 
Japanese Journal of Pharmacology, 1969(Jun), Vol. 19 
300-314.—All 3 amines (a) showed notable CNS actions 
(b) significantly prolonged hexobarbital. sleeping time 
mice, (c) effectively blocked the conditioned avoidan 
response in rats, and (d) did not show Sl 
inhibitory effects on both maximal electrical seizure mi 
pentylenetetrazol. Piperidine and pyrrolidine (a) m 
duced sedation when administered iv to mice mT) 
small doses; (b) showed depressing effects on bons 
behavior in rats and mice; (c) when admins 4i 
potentiated the tremor following MX Sos 
tremorine and produced eventual death; an ( ed 
administered intraventricularly during prete | 
prevented appearance of tremor by гешн The 
treatment after the tremor caused potenti 
significance of central actions of the 3 | 
discussed. It is concluded that piperidine and n ico 
show notable central actions similar to those © redom- 
and acetylcholine, and that piperazine ho urn 
inant depressing actions on the CNS. (43 rel. A 


summary. 

2462. Kilbey, M. Marlyne & Harris, Robert f ^ 
Research Inst. of Mental Sciences, Ho 
ioral, biochemical and maturation eff o. Py 
DL-para-chlorophenylalanine treatmen X 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(4), 334-3 сар daily 
DL-para-chlorophenylalanine to albino Y iid 
within 8 hr. of birth for various lengths s period. | 1 
the 30-day postnatal cortical developmen serotonin | 
Exp. I, with 240 LEW/f Mai Ss, whole ЫЗ ЫП 
and plasma phenylalanine were measu! 
posttreatment in 7-, 14-, 21-, and 28 
support the hypothesis that DL- 
alanine may be used to institute = 
characteristics of phenylketonur 
para-chlorophenylalanine-treated Ss wel 
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ly less at 14 days of age and thereafter and, also, were 
less strong. 100 mg/kg DL-para-chlorophenylalanine 
was administered daily from birth through Day 30 for 
experimental Ss in Exp. II and III. In Exp. II, with 101 
F344/f Mai Ss, maturation indices were reported to be 
retarded in drug-treated Ss for behaviors involving the 
skeletal-muscular system, and activity measures were 
reported to be lower at 25, 45, and 121 days of age. Exp. 
Ш, with 24 male Ss from Exp. Il, showed that 
acquisition of a conditioned pole climb avoidance 
and/or escape response measured at 180 days of age was 
poor in early drug-treated Ss. Data indicate that early 
DL-para-chlorophenylalanine-treated Ss show some 
degree of behavioral deficit at maturity. (27 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2463. Komissarov, I. V., Makarova, L. E., & Rudenko, 
N. Z. (Gorki Medical Inst, Donets, USSR) Mesto- 
anesteziruyushchaya aktivnost’ élektronodonornye 
svoistva molekul anestetikov. [Tropical anesthetizing 
activity and the electron-donating properties of anes- 
thetic molecules.] Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1970- 
(Nov), Vol. 33(6), 681-683.—Anesthezine, novocaine, 
bencaine, xycaine, dicaine, and soveaine were shown to 
interact intermolecularly with benzoic acid and glycero- 
phosphate in guinea pigs. The greater the electron- 
donating properties of the anesthetic molecules, the 
greater was the intensity of the interaction. The anes- 
thetizing activity of the agents correlated satisfactorily 
with the intensity of the intermolecular interaction of the 
anesthetics with carboxyl and phosphorus groups. 
(English summary)—4. D. London. 

2464. Kumar, Ramesh, (University Coll., London, 
England) Extinction of fear: Il. Effects of chlor- 
diazepoxide and chlorpromazine on fear and ex- 
ploratory behaviour in rats. Psychopharmacologia, 
1971, Vol. 19(3), 297-312.—In an experiment with 
naive female hooded rats, it was found that Ss avoided a 
distinctive environment in which they had previously 
received inescapable electric shocks; the amounts of 
passive avoidance were taken as indices of the levels of 
conditioned fear on repeated unpunished tests. Chlor- 
diazepoxide, 7.5 and 15 mg/kg tended to reduce fear, but 
did not accelerate its extinction; 30 mg/kg however, 
retarded the extinction of fear by making Ss inactive and 
thus reducing the number of unpunishe: entries into the 
fear-evoking environment. The effects of chlordiazepox- 
ide on locomotor activity Were complex; entries were 
increased by all 3 doses of chlordiazepoxide on the Ist 
trial only, and following this, activity was markedly 
depressed. by 30 mg/kg. Chlorpromazine, however, 
consistently reduced locomotor activity and while it 
increased avoidance, possibly by augmenting fear. As a 
result of this increased avoidance, the extinction of fear 
tended to be retarded by 1.5 mg/kg of chlorpromazine 
The slowing of the free extinction of fear by bo Я 
these drugs was critically dependent on the doses used, 
but in no case was there a beneficial effect, indicating 
hastened extinction of fear. ie ref.}—Journal abstract: 
$ 2465. Liesiene, V. A. (Ме & 

ravnenie faz estestvennogo sna $ C 

mina i aminazina i otsenka sredne! chastoty ék- 
stremumov EKoG koshki. [Comparison of the phases 
of natural sleep with the action of phenamine an 
aminazine, and evaluation ot the mean. A Tok x 

0G extrema in the cat.) Farmakologi 4 
logiya, 1970(Nov), Vol. 33(6), 665-669.—10 бай M 
implanted electrodes were used to procure à quant 
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evaluation of cortical activity in the phases of natural 
sleep and in the corresponding ones under the action of 
phenamine and aminazine Ыш), Indices 


employed were mean extremal frequency and mean 
amplitude of the electrocorticogram . However, 
after im injection of 15 mg/kg aminazine, ECoG of the 


visual cortical area did not differ from the phases of 
"slow" sleep with respect to both visual inspection and 
mean amplitude. At the same time mean extremal 
frequency was lower than the level of mean extremal 
frequency of "slow" sleep. ECoG desynchronization, 
produced by im administration of 5 mg/kg phenamine, 
was accompanied by an increase in the mean extremal 
frequency of the ECoG of the same cortical area to the 
level observed during "rapid" sleep. In both cases visual 
differences in the ECoG and differences in the mean 
amplitude were not observed. (English summary) (21 
ref.)—]1. D. London. 

2466. Mahju, M. A. & Maickel, R. P. (Nishter 
Medical Coll, Multan, Pakistan) Accumulation of 
phenothiazine tranquilizers in rat brain and plasma 
after repeated dosage. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 18(12), 2701-2710.—After a single ip 
dose to rats, chlorpromazine, fluphenazine, promazine, 
triflupromazine, and trimeprazine achieve brain/plasma 
ratios > 1, with '/-lives in brain and plasma of« 10 hr. 
After 5 doses at 12-hr intervals, brain/plasma ratios of 
all compounds, except triflupromazine, are greater than 
after a single dose, due to accumulation in the brain. 
Triflupromazine appears to reach a maximum limit in 
the brain at about 11-12 ug/g. The '/-lives of promazine 
and trimepr/zine in brain and plasma are greater after 5 
doses than after a single dose, while those of chlor- 
promazine, fluphenazine, and triflupromazine are essen- 
tially the same after 1 or 5 doses. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 7 

2467. Makarov, V. A. (Ist Inst. of Medicine, Moscow, 
USSR) Osobennosti vliyaniya aminazina na vyz- 
vanuyu s mindalevidnogo kompleksa sudorozhnuyu 
elektricheskuyu aktivnost’. [Specifics of the influence 
of aminazine on convulsion potentials evoked from the 
amygdala.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1970, Vol. 
195(6), 1472-1475.—In paralyzed but unanesthetized 
cats epileptic discharges were produced through elec- 
trical stimulation of the basal and lateral nuclei of the 
amygdala, EEG recordings were made from the amyg- 
dala, the cerebral hemispheres, reticular formation, the 
thalamus, hypothalamus, and the hippocampus. With the 
lowest stimulating voltages, convulsive discharges were 
first observed in the reticular formation. With increasing 
voltage, response spread to other subcortical structures, 
and only then to the cortex. Aminazine (chlorpromazine) 
affected both the nature and duration of the convulsive 
discharges. It decreased the intensity of ongoing con- 
vulsive discharges and, if the amygdala was stimulated 
15-20 min. after the administration of aminazine, such 
stimulation no longer evoked convulsive potentials. The 
existing evidence suggests that aminazine acts by 
blocking the adrenergic substrate of the reticular 

ion.—L. Zusne. 
tor Markin, V. A. & Mitrofanov, V. S. (Inst. of 
Pharmacology. Moscow, USSR) Gistokhimicheskie 
dannye o viiyanil floratsizina na aktivnost’ neko- 
torykh flavinovykh degridrogenaz v. golovnom 
krys. {Histochemical data on the influence of 
fluoracizine on the activity of several flavine dehydro- 
genases in the rat brain.) Byulletin’ Eksperimentalnoi 
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Biologii i Meditsiny, 1971(Jan), Vol. 71(1), 43-45.—200 
white rats were used in a histochemical study of the 
influence of fluoracizine [10-(8-diethylaminopropionyl)- 
2 trifluormethyl phenothiazine hydrochloride] on the 
activity and distribution of a number of flavine de- 
hydrogenases in the structures of the brain. Fluoracizine 
has been shown to be markedly antidepressive and able 
to abolish extrapyramidal disorders arising from neuro- 
leptic treatment. A single injection of fluoracizine 
produced a moderate or weak reduction of enzymatic 
activity in many cerebral structures. At the same time in 
the chronic experiment a distinct activation of the flavine 
dehydrogenases under study took place in several regions 
of the cortex and subcortical structures. (English sum- 
тагу)—/. D. London. 

2469. Masur, Jandira; Martz, Regina M., & Carlini, E. 
A. (Santa Casa U., Faculty of Medican Sciences, São 
Paulo, Brazil) Effects of acute and chronic admin- 
istration of cannabis sativa and (—)A*-trans- 
tetrahydrocannabinol on the behavior of rats in an 
open field arena. Psychopharmacologica, 1971, Vol. 
19(4), 388-397.— Studied the effects of acute and chronic 
administration of (—)A?-transtetrahydrocannabinol (A*- 
THC), cannabis extract, and control solution on the 
behavior of 117 male and female Wistar rats repeatedly 
exposed to an open-field arena. After the Ist dose both 
А-ТНС and cannabis extract significantly decreased 
defecation, grooming, and rearing; ambulation was not 
affected. After 20 injections of both marihuana com- 
pounds, Ss showed values for defecation, grooming, and 
rearing near to those obtained during the predrug phase; 
control Ss, however, showed a significant decrease in 
these parameters indicating habituation to the open- 
field. Results are discussed in terms of effects of 
marihuana on emotional behavior of rats. (30 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

2470. Matveev, V. F. (Moscow Medical Stomato- 
logical Inst, USSR) Obratimost' ігтепепії v golov- 
nom mozge krys, vyzyvaemykh dlitel’nym vvedeni- 
em lizergamida (LSD). [Reversibility of changes in the 
rat brain, brought on by prolonged administration of 
lysergamide (LSD).] Byulleten’ Eksperimental’noi Biologii 
i Meditsiny, 1971(Jan), Vol. 71(1), 45-48.—100 3-mo-old 
white rats were given daily im injections of LSD for a 
4-wk period, at the end of which Ss were sacrificed every 
wk. for 1 mo. Pathomorphological changes, resembling 
those seen at the end of the period, were retained for 
about 2 wk. Reversibility of the changes was noted only 
at the end of the 3rd wk. in the form of increased 
nucleolar activity and an increased number of Nissl 
bodies. Binuclear cells were observed at the end of the 
2nd and 3rd wk. of the restorative period in the deep 
cortical layers. Normal reactions to RNA and DNA 
were restored. The dendritic apparatus remained altered 
for a long time. The presence of foci of disintegration 
and of rarefaction in the 3rd-5th cortical layers, 
thalamus, and hypothalamus and the tendency of the 
vascular walls and soft cerebral membranes to fibrosis 
should be viewed as the residual effects of cerebral 
lesion, brought on by prolonged LSD intoxication and 
leading to a definite disturbance of normal activity of the 
brain. (English summary)—/. D. London. 

2471. McCullough, Deborah O., Milberg, Jane N., & 
Robinson, S. M. (U. S. Army Research Inst. of Envi- 
ronmental Medicine, Biochemistry & Pharmacology 
Lab, Natick, Mass.) A central site for the hypo- 
thermic effects of (+)-amphetamine sulphate and 
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7-hydroxyamphetamine hydrobromide i 
ish Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Oct), E 
219-226.—Examined unanesthetized mi 
20-30 gm., for the effect of (+)-ampheta: 
and z-hydroxyamphetamine hydrobromide 
temperature. The drugs were injected ip. 
cerebral ventricles. Amphetamine produced В 
when injected ip in doses of 1-5 mg/Kj 
ventricularly in doses of .5-25 ир. Injection 
doses—10 mg/kg ip and 400 yg intray 
—resulted in hyperthermia followed by 
Hydroxyamphetamine produced hypotherl 
given by the intraventricular route; the 
obtained with .5-25 ug. An intraventricular: 
200 ug resulted in hyperthermia followed 
thermia. When injected ip the sole effect ont 
was hyperthermia, and this response was О 
and 10 mg/kg. Hydroxyamphetamine i 
intraventricularly in doses which produced ly 
reduced the noradrenaline but not the dopa 
of the brain. When injected іпігауелігісша у 
doses which produced hypothermia no redui 
noradrenaline content of the brain was obl 
hypothermia is attributed to ar i 
hypothalamus, and the possibility 
brought about indirectly by the release of m 
The hyperthermia, however, is probably @ 
effect. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2472. McFarlain, Robert А. (U. Houstoi 
para-chlorophenylalanine (a serotonin 
conditioned alternation in a choice cl 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(D@C), J Vol. 
3732-3733. 6 
2473. Meliska, Charles J. (Case Westerm 
The effects of scopolamine and eserine 
extinction. Dissertation Abstracts Interndi 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3693. 
2474. Nikiforova, T. L. (2nd Moscow 
USSR) Vliyanie ionola (2,6-di-tret-butil 1 
na prodolzhitel’nost’ zhizni Drosoph 
gaster. [Influence of ionol (2,6-di-tri-bul 
phenol) on duration of life of Dro: hila 
Byulleten’ Eksperimental’noi Biologii i Mi 
(Jan), Vol. 71(1), 81-82.—1onol decreas 
life-span of fruit flies. The decrease was. 
than in females. The action of ionol 
intensify with increase of dosage. Res 
contrast to D. J. Harman's findings ОП 
life for mice given ionol, where the Pre 
found to increase life-span. In any case, 
that free radicals, neutralizable by ional, p 
role in the aging process.—/. D. London: 
2475. O'Keefe, Ruth; Sharman, D. 
Marthe. (Medical Research Council, di 
Unit, Carshalton, Paguan Енесі a 
psychoses on cerebral dopam! 
ish Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Feb), 
287-304.—Chiorpromazine (thorazine, 
izer) 15 mg/kg, given daily to ca 
tise in homovanillic acid (HVA) cont 
nucleus, whereas the same dose of ИН 
major tranquilizer) lacked this effect. Ы 
only chlorpromazine causes a high E 
induced parkinsonism in man. In the 
promazine, thioridazine, 2 4 
Striatal concentrations of HVA а E 
disappearance of dopamine (DA) 4 
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catecholamine synthesis with a-methylt 
ypertine, another drug apt to produce 
man, caused a severe reduction in striatal DA and 
hypothalamic noradrenaline (NA). Though all the 

used caused temporary motor disabilities in uL 
these bore no resemblance to human parkinsonism, even 
when treatment was continued for 7 wk. or more as it 
was in cats and monkeys. Even at the high dose of 50 
mg/kg, phenoxybenzamine did not increase DA turn- 
over in mouse brain, but it sedated the mice as did the 
tranquilizers. Atropine sulphate, 25 mg/kg, reduced the 
HVA content of mouse striatum and partially antag- 
onized the rise in HVA eb by phenothiazines. The 
effect was surmountable. Possible modes of action of 
atropine are discussed. 2 types of biochemical changes 
which may occur in the brain of animals after treatment 
with drugs apt to cause parkinsonism in man are known: 
(a) a loss of cerebral catecholamines, as seen after 
reserpine or oxypertine; or (b) an increase in turnover of 
DA as after phenothiazines and butyrophenones. (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2476. Orsingher, Otto A. & dee Susana, (Cór- 
doba National U., Inst. of Chemical Sciences, Argentina) 
Effects of alpha-methy! tyrosine and adrenergic 
blocking agents on the facilitating action of am- 
phetamine and nicotine on m rats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(3), 231— .—DL-amphet- 
amine sulfate (2 mg/kg) and nicotine (2 mph) showed 
a facilitatory action on the acquisition of a CR in a 
shuttle-box by white albino rats. This was reversed 
pretreatment with a-MT (DLa methyl-p-tyrosine) ( 
mg/kg). Pretreatment with dibenamine (10 mg/kg) 
impaired the action either of amphetamine or nicotine. 
Nethalide (5-10 mg/kg) exerted a partial protection on 
the depressant effect produced by the interaction 
between dibenamine and nicotine. Ss treated with a-MT 
(30 mg/kg) and kept in the cold (4-6° C for 3 hr.) also 
showed a depressed learning capacity. DL-Dopa (200 
mg/kg) provided a partial protection on the depressive 
effects caused by the interaction of a-MT with am- 
phetamine, nicotine, or cold. It is suggested that the 
acilitatory learning action of amphetamine and nicotine 
involves a common adrenergic mechanism. The de- 
pressant effects of amphetamine, nicotine, ог cold after 
a-MT treatment are attributed to depletion of "func- 
tional pools” of catecholamines. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. " 

2477. Overton, Donald. (T: sa U., Medical Schoon 
High education. Psychology Today, 1969(Nov), А 
«9. 48-5].—Rats can о eei orn Ау ra A 
the same stimulus if they learn one Ж, 
condition and the other in а nondrugged aa pp 
animal's response can be switched back а jher a 
between these 2 responses by testing it im m rd 
drugged state or a nondrugged state. ^ D dro 
under | drug may be performed under a different А 
The drugs that produce state-dependent learning. 1 
animals are the same ones that produce psychologica 
dependence or addiction іп man—E, J. лүгү 

2478. Peeke, Harman V., LeBoeuf, tol 
Michael J. (U. California, San Francisco) са 


rosine, Ox- 
in 


strychnine administration during development 
adult maze learning in the rat: Il. Drug d 


tration from Day 51 to 70. Psyc administered 
Vol. 19(3), 262-265. Strychnine sulphate t from 
to 26 male Long-Evans rats rning in 
Day 51-70 affected the rate of maze 


drug was intermediate to that of 


а 


activity and 

amic cobalt foci. Рус 1971, Vol. 193 
266-272.—Studied the influence of 1 
(librium) on the paroxysmal 7-9/sec spike and wave and 
polyspike EEG discharges induced by chronic cobalt- 
gelatine implantation into the dorsal hippocampus 
and/or nonspecific thalamus in 31 Wistar albino rats 
with electrodes in the frontal cortices, dorsal n 
campi, and the mesencephalic reticular formation. 
low (1.5-9 mg/kg ip) and high (9-15 mg/kg ip) doses of 
chlordiazepoxide reduced the incidence of parox 1 
EEG manifestations and shortened their duration (when 
present). Both effects were more after 
doses. frequency of spike-wave complexes or es 
within the paroxysmal EEG discharges did not change 

ae у after Sio dc d лә ears vo ч 
the drug оп the paroxysmal arges is independen 
мге the EEG after chlordiazepoxide із desyn- 
chronized or synchronized, In the latter case 
nization of the EEG by reticular stimulation not 
facilitate the occurrence of paroxysmal EEG discharges. 
—VJournal abstract. 

2480. Roldán, E., Radil-Welss, T., & Chocholowa, 1... 
|n Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology. 

) influence of barbiturates on paroxysmal 

activity induced by hippocampal and/or thal- 


1971, Vol. 190), 
273-281.— Induced y» iform 7-9/sec spike and wave 
and polyspike EEG disc 


in M эт” о rau by 

i It-gelatine implantation into the dorsa 
— en arm Ai. thalamus, Low doses 
of allobarbital and оа (10-20 mg/kg) markedly 
reduced the incidence of the epileptiform manifestations 
simultaneously with the а of slow-wave EEG 


9/ sec д and 
4 ¢ discharges mainly indirect! 
м i lw level of vigilance, High doses pA! 


the barbiturates caused an almost complete 

of the epileptiform manifestations lasting 
fila th рент рш 
thin the orm 

gn on after barbiturate 


i тс не sometimes 
observed together disappearance o spontaneous 
c 2nd '/, of anesthesia after high 
doses reticular stimulation in some cases triggered 
ee or spike and wave discharges lasting for 
several minutes. —Jowrnal abstract 
2481. Shillito, Elizabeth E. (Agricultural Research 
Council, Inst. of Animal Phy ‚ Cambridge, Eng- 
land) The effect of parachiorophenylalanine on 
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social interaction of male rats. British Journal of 
Pharmacology, 1970(Feb), Vol. 38(2), 305-315.—Juvenile 
male rats treated with parachlorophenylalanine showed 
hair loss round the head and neck extending down the 
chest and abdomen. Treated isolated Ss did not have this 
loss of hair, while untreated Ss living in the same cage as 
treated Ss lost their hair. The loss therefore seems to be 
caused by increased social behavior. This consists of a 
greater frequency of chasing each other, rolling over, and 
social grooming. Adult male rats show an increase in 
mounting after treatment with parachlorophenylalanine, 
and this change in behavior was counteracted by 
treatment with 5-hydroxytryptophan. It is concluded 
that 5-hydroxytryptamine inhibits sexual behavior in 
male rats. The increase in social interaction seen in 
juvenile Ss may be the behavioral precursor of adult 
sexual behavior. Atropine 2.5 mg/kg blocked all forms of 
social interaction in adult male Ss, although other 
activity was not altered.—Journal abstract. 

2482. Sinitsyn, L. N. (Kirov Medical Inst., Gorki, 
USSR) Vliyanie morfina na éksperimental'nye arit- 
mii, voznikayushchie pri élektricheskoi stimulyatsii 
razlichnykh struktur golovnogo mozga. [Influence of 

morphine on experimental arrhythmias when different 
cerebral structures are electrically stimulated.] Farmako- 
logiya i Toksikologiya, 1970(Nov), Vol. 33(6), 683- 
690.—Immobilized adult cats were used to study the 
influence of iv administered morphine on rhythmic 
disturbances of cardiac activity arising with electrical 
stimulation of structures in the cerebral cortex, di- and 
mesencephalon. Electrical stimulation of the senso- 
rimotor zone of the cerebral cortex and of structures in 
the midbrain, thalamus, sub- and hypothalamus pro- 
duced rhythmic disturbances of cardiac activity. With 
additional stimulation of structures in the thalamus and 
midbrain, superimposed upon arrhythmia, an inhibitory 
effect emerged, expressed in the restoration of the 
normal EKG. 1-5 mg/kg morphine reduced or com- 
pletely blocked arrhythmia when the cortical sensori- 
motor zone and subthalamus were stimulated. With 
stimulation of structures in the thalamus and midbrain 
after the injection of 5-10 mg/kg morphine, an increase 
in rhythmic disturbances of cardiac activity was ob- 
served, accompanied by a reduction of the inhibitory 
effect. 15-20 mg/kg morphine reduced arrhythmias 
emerging with stimulation of structures in the thalamus 
and midbrain. (English summary) (24 ref.)—J. D. 
London. 

2483. Stolerman, I. P. (University Coll., London, 
England) A method for studying the influences of 
drugs on learning for food rewards in rats. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(4), 398-406.—Describes a 
standardized procedure for assessing quantitatively the 
acquisition of lever-pressing for food rewards in male 
hooded rats. Training was carried out by automatic 
equipment throughout, without shaping the performance 
of individual Ss, and was broken down into Stages of 
habituation to the test chamber, learning of the magazine 
response, and learning to associate lever presses with 
operations of the food magazine (on a CRF schedule). 
Eevee pressing rate was the main measure of perform- 
ance, but approaches to the reward area and general 
motor activity were also recorded. Both the spontaneous 
rate of lever-pressing and the speed with which the 
magazine response was carried out were correlated with 
the subsequent performance under CRF, and might 
therefore be useful for predicting individual differences 
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in acquisition. Chlorpromazine and chlordiazepoxide 
both depressed performance during acquisition, but the 
mechanisms involved were probably different for the 2 
drugs. These may be analyzed further by compari 
effects on acquisition with those on established per. 
formance, and by testing for dissociation of learning, Q5 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2484. Tilson, Н. A. & Sparber, S. B. (U. Minnesota) — 
Differences in tolerance to mescaline produced by 
peripheral and direct central administration. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(4), 313-323.—Used a 
fixed-ratio schedule of food reinforcement to study the 
differences in tolerance produced by peripheral injec- 
tions and intraventricular infusions of mescaline DO 
chloride in 3 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats. Succes- 
sive daily administrations of 10 mg. mescaline/kg ip 
resulted in a decrease in behavioral disruption (tol- 
erance). The following day, intraventricular infusion of a 
dose of mescaline, previously shown to be approximately 
equal to the peripheral dose in terms of behavioral __ 
disruption, was started. After tolerance to central | 
administration of mescaline was established, 10 mg/kg — 
of mescaline injected ip resulted in behavioral disruption 
equal to that produced by the Ist ip injection, In Exp. Hl, 
with 5 Ss, blood pressure effects of mescaline given ip 
and intraventricularly were studied. Peripherally admin- 
istered mescaline produced marked effects on caudally 
measured blood pressure and increased biting upon ai 
struggling within the restraining device. Mescaline 
administered centrally did not appear to elicit similar 
cardiovascular changes. Data suggest that different 
mechanisms may be involved in the formulation 0 
tolerance to mescaline administered by these 2 routesas 
measured by means of a fixed ratio reinforcement t 
schedule. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. " 

2485. Uyeno, Edward T. (Stanford Research Inst, 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Relative potency of amphelame 
derivatives and N, N-dimethyltryptamines. Bi І 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(4), 38 1-387.—Evaluatec SF 
relative potency of amphetamine derivatives and № я 


i ami ў erivatives 1n 
dimethyltryptamine (DMT) derivati 5 P underwater 


Long-Evans rats trained to swim throug! АП of the 
tube to escape at the other end of the tan cer starting 
compounds tested significantly increased tartin, 


: je * 
latency. The time of peak effect of 2,5-dime 
4-ethyl-amphetamine (DOET), 2,5-dimethoy M 
amphetamine (DOM), and 6-hydroxy-DM 1 DMI, 
mated at 40 min. after the ip injection and e d 
4-methoxy-DMT, and psilocybin was 20 The latency 
response curves showed that the increase ing eder. of 
was dose-dependent. The descending га the median 
potency of the compounds, according to bin DOM, 
effective dose (ЕР), was: DOET, pallet url 
DMT, 4-methoxy-DMT, and 6-hydroxy-D! У 


{ аш 
2486. van Abeelen, J. H., Smiths, А. Jr Seter 
pe-depenie 


ito! 
cholinergic mechanism controlling explo 1% 
i" 971, Vol Pcr 
scopola i 


сг 
males of the mouse strain C57BL/6 and to 1Y hine was 
in strain DBA/2, whereas теїһуїбсоре аро) 
ineffective. Physostigmine diminished resmine had s 
scores in both genotypes, whereas neo: n" hypoth! ; 


such effects. These observations support A 
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of a genetically controlled cholinergic mechanism which 
is located in the brain and which facilitates exploratory 
behavior in mice.—Journal abstract. 

2487. Wahlström, Göran. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) 
Changes in a hexobarbital anaesthesia threshold in 
rats induced by repeated long-term treatment with 
barbital or ethanol. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 
19(4), 366-380.—Determined the quantity of iv infused 
hexobarbital needed to produce a burst suppression of 1 
sec. or more in the EEG in male Sprague-Dawley rats 
after chronic barbital or ethanol treatments. The ensuing 
"sleeping times" were also recorded. At the end of the Ist 
treatment with barbital (200 mg/kg/day ip for 5 wk. the 
hexobarbital thresholds had increased by approximately 
45% compared with a preexperimental average. The 
thresholds were back to normal after ap roximately a 
wk. At the end of a 2nd treatment with barbital there was 
a similar immediate increase in threshold. 3 wk. after the 
2nd treatment there was also a new increase in. threshold. 
The ensuing sleeping times were unaffected. Ethanol 
treatment (10% W/V in the drinking water allowed twice 
1 hr. each day for 16 wk.) caused a gradual increase in 
threshold which reached a maximum (20%) around Day 
9-10 after the end of the treatment, 2 wk. after the 
ethanol treatment the thresholds were essentially normal. 
In an earlier barbital treated group a 2nd slightly larger 
increase was also seen around 3 wk. after the end of the 
ethanol treatment. In this group an increase was also 
seen in the ensuing sleeping times but this increase 
seemed to be unrelated to the increases in threshold. 
These late changes in threshold after a 2nd treatment 
seem to be due to a summation of changes induced by 
the 2 treatments. In this respect ethanol and barbital are 
probably related. They are, however, not identical wi 
respect to their effects on the hexobarbital threshold 
after interruption of chronic treatment. This is shown by 


Masa-Aki; 
U., Fukuoka, 
of the 


rats, and mice by thin-layer and gas chromotography., It 
was found that the conjugated metabolites in 
examined consisted of codeine glucuronide and ди, 
phine-3-glucuronide, Other conjugated metabolites cou! 
not be demonstrated. The amounts of codeine, mc 
phine, codeine glucuronide, and morphine-3-glucuromice 
which were excreted/24-hr urine were estimated Бу рз 
chromatography to be about 3.5, > 11, and 2 
respectively, for rabbits; 9, 2, 13, and 4.5% for guinea 
pigs; and 6, 7, 1, and 19% for rats.—Journal abstract. 


CARDIOVASCULAR PROCESSES 


2489, Fotopoulos, Sophia. (U. Kansas) Interna 
ту control incre of heart rate (s 
under feedback and no- back 
sertation Abstracts International, 19700000), Vol. 31(6-B). 
E National Medical Inst. for 

2490. Gerbner, Mátyás. (Nation: i 
Physical Education & ud: Hungary) A 


ро, dalom obj 
Sportmérkozéseken tellpoisga ive mess 
és hatása a vérkeringésre. [Objective urement of 


46: 2487-2494 


excitation arising in sporting contests, and its influence 
^ 2 аа Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS 
2491. D; М. M. & Skobareva, Z. A. (Sysin Inst. 
of General & Communal Hygiene, Moscow, USSR) K 
probleme gigien! norm 


icheskogo a 

nykh uslovit osveshchenlya. [On the pro of 
setting up hygienic standards for о imal light 
conditions.] Vestnik Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSK 
1970(Dec), Vol. 25(12), 32-39.— Discusses the problems 
encountered in determining standards for the optimal 
lighting of premises serving a variety of purposes, and 
the ice Шон rok ps rae on this topi Hs 
methods of “physiological optics, раю 1 Д 
of general biological observation" sl uld be employed. 
(English summary)—/. D. London. 
А а пике Robert к Sader Bron A 

lontana on some 
tive to exercise pa pem Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 3201), 2 14. оре» 
sive exercise training on the trea seemed to reduce 
both the catecholamine excretion and the subjective 
effort ratings associated with the exercise for 5 healthy 
but nonathletic college men.—Journal abstract. 

2493. Galluscio, Eugene 


Retrograde 

shock and Cutan oen 17 з rats: ДА 
attempt to stim ag Fi ournal о) v ic 
& Physiological Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 75(1), 136- 
140.—Trained 96 male albino rats to press а lever for a 
sucrose reinforcement, үну? training, a lever press 
produced (a) a footshock, (b) an 

(CO,) anesthesia, (d) footshock plus 
plus CO, anesthesia, or (f) no treatment. 
produi retrograde amnesia (RA) in the l-trial 
avoidance learning situation but CO, anesthesia. 
do so. Partial recovery from ECS- 
effected by a “reminder” shock ad 
CS treatment, Recovery indica that trau- 


ot be due to destruction 
ma-induced memory loss may n - a 


for е орин e th 
Veterans Administration Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) 
ffects of food on sleep and v “va 
ness іп the rat. Experimental Neurology, 1971(Feb А 
300), 212-222.— Studied the effects of m uM 


ivati doxical sl 
= AS) and ен in? е Д ague-Dawley 


nalysis of sleep and waking patterns was 
Tr 


McGinty, 


declined recipr 
deprivation virtually all sleep had di 
always disappearing before SW 
spontaneously when 
the Ist hg слуз Се ya 
ivati ly declined toward 0. How- 
MS PS aig ire rend in amount on the Ist day 
of deprivation and then stayed at approximately control 
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level until 2 days before it disappeared completely. On 
the day after the return to ad libitum food, PS increased 
substantially above control level while SWS remained 
below control. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2495. Kaas, Judith S. (Duke U.) The relationship 
between the electroencephalogram and reaction 
time under normal and reduced oxygen partial 
pressures. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3729. 


GENETICS 


2496. Molchanov, A. M. (Inst. of Biological Physics, 
Pushchino, USSR) Upravlenie i adaptatsiya. [Control 
and adaptation.] Biofizika, 1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 497- 
502.— Discusses the "evolutionary aspect of the problem 
of control," where control is viewed as the "development 
of an extreme asymptotic form of adaptation." The 
mathematical model is presented, and the evolution of 
the control system under unfavorable conditions is 
discussed.—4. D. London. 

2497. Richter, Curt P. (Johns Hopkins U. Hosp., 
Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic) Inborn nature of the 
rat's 24-hour clock. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 75(1), 1-4.—Studied 
the "clock" which in Norway rats, and many other 
organisms, measures time in units of 24 hr. and subunits 
of 12 hr. Under ordinary conditions, this device keeps 
time independently of all external and internal dis- 
turbances except light. To determine whether exposure 
to alternating periods of light and darkness of day and 
night plays any role in establishing this clock, tests were 
made on 20 rats blinded just after birth and on 6 
congenitally blind rats. Both groups manifested this 
clock by alternating 12-hr phases of activity and 
inactivity. Results indicate that (a) the clock is inherent: 
(b) that it must have been built into the nervous system 
by a survival process in relation to alternating periods of 
light and darkness of day and night; and (c) that it must 
have originated in early evolutionary eras in the tropics 
where day and night have the same length, ie. 12 
hr.—Journal. abstract. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


2498. Beyra, Marcelo & Crommelinck, Marc. (U. 
Louvain, Lab of Neurophysiology, Belgium) Psycho- 
physiologie des émotions. [Psychophysiology of emo- 
tions.] Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de l'Education, 
1970, Vol. 5(4), 427-447.—The psychophysiology of 
emotions utilizes many investigation techniques applied 
to animals as well as to man. Such types of emotional 
behaviors as reactions of pleasure, aggression, alarm, 
fear, flight reactions and inhibitions have been induced 
by electrical and pharmacological stimulation of a great 
number of brain structures. Moreover, intracranial 
self-stimulation behavior is described in man and 
animal. Another frequently utilized technique consists of 
excluding cerebral structures either functionally or 
anatomically in order to observe possible changes in 
emotional reactivity. Recording of brain structures 
activity during emotional reactions is revealing itself as a 
new means of studying organic factors conditioning 
emotional behavior. Ít is suggested that emotions might 
play the role of a signal of well-oriented performance. 
(Flemish summary) (3 p. ref.) —English summary. 

2499. Gray, Jeffrey A. (Inst. of Experimental Psy- 
chology, Oxford, England) The psychophysiological 
basis of introversion-extraversion. Behaviour Research 
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& Therapy, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 249-266.—0n 
psychological and physiological grounds it is s 
that the hypothesis in Eysenck's theory of introvey 
extroversion attributing greater conditionability t 
introvert should be replaced by the hypothesis th 
introvert is relatively more sensitive to punishment 
to frustrative nonreward.. The data on which 
conclusion is based stem chiefly from the study, 
eyeblink conditioning in man as a function of p 
ality, and from the study of physiological locus oí 
of the extroverting drug, sodium amobarbital, in anin T 
It is suggested that the physiological basis of introvel 
includes, besides the cending reticular activi 
system, an inhibitory system comprising the o 
frontal cortex, the medial septal area, and the h 
campus. This system is able to carry out the ess 
sychological functions believed by Eysenck to und 
introversion-extroversion. A new conception of me 
roticism as reflecting degree of sensitivity to both rewal 
and punishment is also proposed,—A. Barclay. 
2500. Karli, Pierre. (National Center of Sci 
Research, Neurophysiology Lab., Strasbourg, Fi 
Neurophysiologie des motivations. [Neurophysio 
of motivations.] Revue de Psychologie et des Scien 
l'Education, 1970, Vol. 5(4), 395-426.—Discusses 
notion of “motivation.” The role played by the h 
thalamus in the elaboration of motivation stat 
analyzed: recent acquisitions concerning the problem 
“hypothalamic behavior centers” and of positive a 
negative reinforcement systems in the hypothalamu 
exposed and discussed. The part taken by the limb 
system in the genesis of motivation is studied: effect 
limbic system lesions on alimentary, sexual, and 
sive behaviors are successively analyzed. (Fle 
summary) (4 p. ref.)—English summary. 1 
2501. Meek, Lajos & Urban, Janos, (Hungan 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, P 
Személyiségtípusokra jellemzo EEG-mintá m 
zése nyugalmi és elemi tanulási helyze! 
[Analysis of EEG-samples characteristic of De ; 
types in resting state and elementary learning Gm 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 1 
2502. Richard, Wayne C. (U. Florida) An ap 
to the study of personality integration bara 


Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
physiological arousal in 45 frate 
for high, average, and low scores of 
ality Integration Reputation Test. 
temperature, and GSR were measure 
conditions of stress. Results indicate 
group showed greater reaction as mé: more qui 
temperature change, (b) the average group task, (6) 
reached peak RT in the mental arithmenc m 
mental arithmetic task elicited shorter RTS 1 
stimuli, (d) skin temperature was the slo 
reliable modality to response, and (е) Ee 
Changes occurred when discussing And E 
working mental arithmetic problems Ар а 
cussing the future. It is concluded that T ny 0 
for identification of optimal adjustment 7 
valid than the use of a single те 

2503. Thomas, Caroline B., Jones, 19 n 
Donald C. (Johns Hopkins U., Medical ions ol 
on figure drawings: Biological implica сагі 
tural and graphic characteri c8 sl 
terly Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2). 
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gated biological correlates of structural and graphic 
characteristics of figure drawings by healthy young 
adults. Differences between drawings by men and by 
women were the most outstanding. Minimal differences 
were found between drawings by smokers and by 
nonsmokers, Measurements of height and body propor- 
tion of figure drawings showed little or no correlation 
with the physiological and metabolic characteristics of 
the Ss. The final significance of these findings remains to 
be ascertained. (16 ref.)—D. Prager. 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


2504. Carlisle, Harry J. (U. California, Santa Bar- 
bara) Fixed-ratio ا‎ Thermal effects of 
drinking, pausing, and responding. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 197\(Apt), Vol. 
75(1), 10-22.— Tested daily 8 female Sprague-Dawley 
rats on fixed-ratio schedules of food reinforcement usin; 
3 different test procedures. Water intake increased wit 
the severity of the response demand for all tests. 
Hypothalamic temperature increased within a session, 
but was not greatly different as a function of the 
magnitude of the response demand, the availability of 
water, or polydipsia, A fall in temperature was associa 
with pausing or drinking, while d Was asso- 
ciated with a rise. Ss were not grossly ermic since 
peak hypothalamic temperature exceeded 39°C only by a 
few 10ths of a degree. Results indicate that it is Ж 
that polydipsia is a response to thermal stress althou 
the possibility remains that excessive drinking or pausing 
can mitigate the elevation in body temperature ca 
an intermittent food-reinforcement schedule. (28 ref.) 

Journal abstract. 


Mean body weight loss during 
periods was almost invariant, and mean recovery on the 
drinking tests closely matched weight loss. Latency to 
drink decreased over successive tests. Ss were then water 
deprived for 5-, 12-, and 19-day periods, each f 

by a drinking test and 2-days access 10 water Recovery 
on the drinking tests was proportiona 1 М 
the mean weight ана on the tests did not сызы 
significantly from the levels maintained during ial 
subsequent periods of access to Water, indicating 
water loss was accurately replaced at the Ist oppor- 
tunity.—Journal abstract. 

2506. Pliner, Patricia L. (Columbia Oy штде” 
regulation of food intake by normal ы 
subjects as a function of various preioade. Шон" rant 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31 
3042-3043. 
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COMPARATIVE PaO 2 
2507. Beecher, Michael D. (Boston © ~ Gradua 
School) A comparative study of auditory койон 


46: 2504-2511 

Dissertation Abst 1 ۷ 
NY А Г tracts International, 19T0(Dec), Vol. 
2508. U) An 


H. (Texas Tech 
interbehavions i -— of the effects of ther- 
— € behavior of vertebrates and 


invertebrates; A comparative approach. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971an), Vol. 3107-8), 4364. 
1 СЕ Embriology ҮЛ Italy) E ч 
nst. m M , 
месести T! in А ds 
esperimen imensio чыйры topog- 
raphy in laboratory animals.) Rivista di Neurobiologia, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 267-328.—Coordinated for the Ist 
time a CM Ss beets y halic and | 
usin rabbits, guinea 
rats. The Ато A called Atlas of Anatomical Maps and 
includes over 100 pictures, diagrams, and tables. The 
rtional cranium metric process was used, because it 
E the only method able to give the Ape deem ا‎ 
“Numbers is the language with which Nature makes her 
laws known to us." t measurements of skeletal and 


encephalic formations are given in each of animal 
and d compared del erra ze man's. 
English summary) ( A. M. Каак 

M 10. Ploog, , (Max-Planck Inst, für Psychi- 
atrie, Munich, W. Germany) des 
P. of pe 
ship behavior.) Nervenarzt, Jun), Vol, 40(6), 245- 
255,—Partnership interactions are di into com 


munications by languages and signals. The 
common with damna, and experiments made in тС 
ing the — cycles of rin and 

ny ol monkeys are reported. or further inves- 
tigation of human social behavior, it is 


ods be — for studying verbal 
Morin ers. Tests were made wi 


„living vertebrates 
elemen! 


elements play an important part in the behavior of social 
animals. phenomenon cannot be sharply demar- 
m ' Roo called А [Д 


ms that regression belongs to the normal havior of 
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human beings as well, in spite of the fact that it can 
assume pathological dimensions.—P. von Toal. 

2512. Gallon, Robert L. Avoidance conditioning in 
goldfish: Effects of fear conditioning with and 
without an escape contingency on subsequent 
acquisition. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3727-3728. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


2513. Brown, Cheryl & Jackson, Donald E. (Eastern 
Michigan U.) The eflects of high-intensity noise in 
early development upon behavior in the adult rat. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 207- 
208.—Following 30 days (age 26-56 days) of either 
high-intensity noise exposure or control conditions, 38 
rats were subasquentiy either trained in a U maze or 
tested in an open field. Analysis of variance revealed 
significant Noise and Noise X Sex interaction effects on 
U maze performance. No differences in the open field 
test were observed. These results suggest a differential 
sex effect of noise on subsequent learning where 
emotional factors have been controlled.—Author ab- 
stract. 

2514. Cappell, Howard D. (Columbia U.) Effects of 
early handling and social living on affiliation in the 
rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 


31(6-B), 3722-3723. 

2515. i Т. К. (Aiyars Advertising & 
Marketing Pvt. Ltd., Bombay, India) Resistance to 
stress as a function of infantile stress experience: 
An experimental study. Psychology Annual, 1970(Mar), 
Vol. 4, 7-9.—Examined whether infantile anoxic stress 
increases the ability of an S to withstand subsequent 
stress. 144 Wistar albino rats were tested in 12 groups. 8 

oups were subjected to 2 levels of anoxia at 4 

levelopmental periods and the remaining groups served 
as controls. After 3 mo. of anoxia, all Ss were deprived of 
food and water for 120 hr. No significant differences 
were found in the mortality rate between Ss subjected to 
anoxia and the controls.—S. Knapp. Я 

2516. Fullerton, Clare; Berryman, Julia С., & Sluckin, 
W. (U. Leicester, England) Peeping in chicks as a 
function of environmental change. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 39-40.—Measured peeping in 
1- and 4-day-old chicks in 4 different testing conditions. 
No differences were found between the 2 ages, but 
peeping increased markedly with the degree of envi- 
ronmental change. 80 Ss were tested. This latter variable 
may have been overlooked in past work because of the 
prevailing interest in changes of behavior as a function 
o disruption of social imprinting bonds.—Journal 
abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


2517. Manosevitz, Martin. (U. Texas) Hoarding: An 
exercise in behavioral genetics. Psychology Today, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 4(3), 56-58, 76.—Studied the hoardin; 
behaviors of several strains of mice using a standardized 
procedure, The data indicate that genetic influences 
accounted for '/ to '/ of the observed hoarding 
behavior. Submitting the different strains to standard 
environmental manipulations showed that genetic dif- 
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ferences interact with nurture to produce increases or 
decreases in hoarding behavior depending on the strain, 
It is concluded that there probably is an optimal 
environment which would lead to the full development 
of an individual's genetic potential—E, J. Pi 

2518. Shapiro, Lorin J. (Texas Christian U.) The 
effect of various durations of enforced exposure toa 
stimulus object on the reversibility of the follow 
response in white Peking ducklings. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3739, 

2519. Stern, Jeffrey J. & Hoffman, Bonita M, (U, 
Michigan, Dearborn) Effects of social isolation until 
adulthood on maternal behavior in guinea pigs, 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 15-16. 
—Separated 5 female guinea pigs from their mothers at 
birth and reared them in social isolation until adulthood, 
Following impregnation and parturition, the maternal 
behavior of these Ss was compared to that ofa 
mother-reared group. No differences were found on 
nursing time, nursing posture, pup-oriented responses, or 
on weight gain of offspring.—Journal abstract. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


2520. Ashton, Alan B., Gandelman, Ronald, & Trowill, 
Jay A. (Saginaw Valley Coll., University Center, Mich) 
Elect of food deprivation upon elation of saccharin 
drinking following a temporary shift to water. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 5-6.—Ela- 
tion of saccharin intake was seen after a temporary 
to water in 60 nondeprived rats, but not after à 
temporary absence of solutions, or after a про 
shift to an empty drinking tube. 2 different groups of 
female albino rats served in 2 experiments. Бер 
tended to attenuate elated responding after a water Sil 
The relationships of the present design to 0 ers 
involving reinforcement shifts were discussed: 
abstract. 

2521. Dube, Rodney; Ashton, Alan B., & То 
А. (U. Massachusetts) Responses to palati pe 
shifts: Effects of varying the retention к 
chonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 10-1 aa 
nondeprived rats a l-hr exposure to a sodium н ИШ 
solution for 28 consecutive days. Male albino m Sino: 
as Ss in Exp. I and П (N = 6, 6), and 16 Теш to tap 
rats served as Ss in Exp. Ш. A temporary S! ut (tp 
water then occurred for all Ss. The brief ws 
water) led to a positive contrast effect. Lengthy etin 
to tap water (30 days) resulted in the poss! Be aps the 
of the comparison solution (saccharin) m 
response to that solution.—Journal abstract. 

2522. Dunlap, William P. & Frat 
U.) Influence of deprivation on th 
Psychonomic Science, 1970( 
parag groups of male alpino [x 
leprivation to groups under 22- . 
running to erue Duet reward in the dou ei 
total of 24 Ss were used. In addition 10 enforcement 
groups switched from continuous to 50% ۴ 
in the Ist goalbox (GB1), control groups 
reward in СВІ were used under bo H: 
conditions. A substantial frustration ef ec weven, 10. 
found for the 22-hr deprived groupes бг deprived 
reliable evidence pf tee FE was found wi 

oups.—Journal abstract. 

» 2523. Jones, Elvis C. (Frostburg Sun 
of ingesting nonnutritive sweet S 
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subsequent sucrose consumption. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 23-24.—Conducted an 
experiment with 50 male Sprague-Dawley rats to verify 
and further study the drive-reducing effects of non- 
nutritive sweet substances. Ingestion of 1 ml. of .25% 
pure saccharin or .6% sodium cyclamate solutions 
significantly suppressed subsequent consumption of a 
16% sucrose solution. Data also indicate that the 
suppression effect following consumption of saccharin 
disappears within 5 min, It is concluded that the 
transitory effects of saccharin consumption may account 
for discrepancies between previous studies on the 
drive-reducing effects of saccharin. (15 ref.}—Journal 
abstract. 

2524. Latto, Richard. (U. Cambridge, Psychological 
Lab., England) Visual search in monkeys. Perc tual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 307-312.—6 
monkeys were trained to search a visual display for a 
target stimulus. Their search time increased linearly with 
the number of irrelevant stimuli (N) and at 60 msec/item 
was comparable to the performance of man on similar 
tasks. Error scores were not linearly related to N, nor did 
they change in a systematic way as N increased. 
—Journal abstract. 

2525. Levison, Cathryn А. (U. Chicago) The devel- 
opment of head banging in a young rhesus monkey. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
75(3), 323-328.—Describes the development of head 
banging in a male rhesus monkey which had been reared 
under conditions of early social and visual deprivation, 
but which had, after release from deprivation, exhibited 
no stereotyped behaviors. Head banging developed as a 
consequence of a particular set of interactions with the 
and subsequently generalized to other related areas of 
behavior.—Journal abstract, 

2526. Loop, Michael S. (Florida State Ш) Effects of 
deprivation on the tongue flicking and ori entation of 
young rat snakes to water. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 49-51.—Deprived 6 young rat 
snakes (Elaphe) of water for 6 days and then tested them 
by placing a dry cotton swab and à swab, dipped in 
distilled water 1 cm. in front of the snake's snout, 
measures, approach/tongue flick and пена orien- 
tation, revealed that the water elicited higher responding 
than the dry stimulus. 8 Ss were then tested over a 10-day 
period. The stimulating effectiveness of water under 
deprivation was found to decline at Ist and then increase 
until ad lib water was returned. It is concluded that water 
is an effective stimulus for the snake's chemoreceptors 
int would elicit responding only under conditions 0! 

eprivation.—Journal abstract. 

2527. Roediger, Henry L, & Stevens, Michael С. ale 
U.) The effects of delayed presentation of the objec 


1(1), 55-56.—1t has | 
E Ae produces a drive to 


state will last a short time after the pain 

absence of an object of a This notion was 

studied by presenting the object of aggressi 

RU 0, 2, 4, or 6 sec. after Ше сона 

ome fighting behavior was observed, 

the object OF aggression was presented. However, the 

intensity of the fighting behavior decreased mae Re A 

delay of presentation increased from 0-6 sec. 

albino Sprague-Dawley rats.—Journal abstract. iE! 
2528, Senini, Adriano. (Catholic U. Inst. of Psy 


46; 2524-2533 
chology, Milan, Italy) II confinamento nello "' 
box" come fattore di frustrazione. (Confinement in 


the “starting box" as a factor in frustration.] Archivio de 
Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1970(Jul), Vol, 3104), 
352-362.—Amsel's hypothesis of short-term effects of 
excitatory potential and of rapid decay was tested in a T 
maze with 24 rats. (French, English, & German sum- 
maries)—L. L'Abate. 

2529, Valle, Fred P. (U. British Columbia, Van- 
couver, Canada) Flavor preferences in labora! 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 31- 
32.—1 group of 12 rats (Group A-B) was reared on an 
almond-flavored diet, a 2nd ee? of 12 (Group B-A) on 
a banana-flavored diet, and a 3rd group of 7 (Group 
C-C) on an unflavored diet. The groups were then given 
both the banana and almond diets for 2 days. Results 
show all 3 groups preferred almond to banana (almond 
preference), with Group B-A showing the strongest 
preference (novelty preference). Results of a 2nd set of 
tests, following upon an interval ducing wh Groups 
A-B and B-A had their maintenance flavors switched, 
are generally consistent with the above, but also indicate 
that a diets preferability may depend upon an inter- 
action between its primacy, its familiarity, and its 
attractiveness.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


2530. Balderrama, Norberto & Maldonado, Héctor. 

enezuelan Inst. of Scientific Investigations, Caracas) 

bituation of ae саар — " the La К 
‘Stagmatoptera biocellata). Journal о) ve 
Gola ical Psychology, 1971(Арг), (s: 151), 98- 


of this mantid’s response due to repeated presentation of 
3 different species of birds was studied. The response 
decrement appeared with all 3 stimuli; a decrease in the 


number of 
duration, Significant retention of the effects of 


monkeys. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, \97\(Jan), 


Michael. (Yale U.) Habituation of the 

О oe as a function of the length and 
interstimulus interval. Dissertation 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3724. 
Donald R. (Ohio 
troactive interfer- 
ing ГУЙ je", g 

ical Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
gioa 4 = 15 Long-Bvans 


ice discrimination problems under 
hooded rats on 2 2-choice disci pi es ee 


criterion habi 
habit showed no motivationa 


ivationall etr ` 
nets The amount of this interference with retention 


be much larger than has previously been 
peo ith 3-habit training paradigms. Journal 


abstract. 
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2534. Jensen, Philip К. (Drew U.) Role of blind 
alleys in latent learning. Jourmal of Experimental 
Psychology, 197 W(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 133-136.—Conducted 
2 experiments to investigate the extent of the role of 
blind alleys in complex maze latent learning studies. 51 
albino and hooded male and female rats were examined 
in a Buxton-Haney-type study, and a replication with the 
effects of blind alleys removed by the use of a multiple 
free-path maze. Results show a strong latent learning 
effect in the Ist case but no such effect in the 2nd. Either 
cognitive or classical reinforcement theories have dif- 
ficulties explaining the data. It is suggested that the 
simplest theory to apply is a probabilistic contiguity 
model.—Journal abstract. 

2535. Kardos, Lajos; Mario, Zanforlin, & Giorgio, 
Poli. (Eótvós Lóránd U., Faculty of Arts, Budapest, 
Hungary) Lokomóciós tanulás és téri orientáció: 
Ekviterminális alternativ utak jelentosége a tanul- 
ásban. [Locomotion learning and space orientation: The 
significance of equiterminal alternative routes in learn- 
ing.) Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 
443-458.—In a complex maze, rats avoided a route 
which had previously been blocked. An insight-type 
explanation 1s discussed.—M. Moore. 

2536. Kirkby, Robert J. (Psychiatric Research Unit, 
Rozelle, New South Wales, Australia) Learning in 
marsupials. Australian Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 
4(2-3), 155-166.—Reviews a total of 14 papers that have 
been reported in the area of learning and memory 
processes in which marsupials served as Ss, and suggests 
that a survey of the area indicates that (a) relatively little 
research has been undertaken with marsupials in 
comparison to that with rats, higher mammals, and 
invertebrates; (b) depending upon the investigation, 
learning ability of marsupials has been found to be either 
superior to, inferior to, or no different from that of 
laboratory rats; (c) studies typically use small groups of 
animals and frequently omit information regarding age, 
sex, or species; and (d) only 2 reported studies have 
investigated the Australian kangaroo, only 1 the Austra- 
lian brushtail possum, and only | has been undertaken in 
Australia. The availability of marsupial Ss in Australia is 
discussed, and it is suggested that the failure of 
psychologists to make use of such sources “is perhaps 
indicative of the gap between ‘Psychology’ and the 
biological sciences in Australia."—R. Wiltz. 

2537. Powell, Robert W. & Burns, Richard. (U. South 
Florida) Visual factors in observational learning with 
rats. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 47- 
48.—11 albino rats learned to leverpress for food 
reinforcement through observation as quickly as 48 
hooded rats. Hooded Ss, observing a trained rat through 
à screen, which reduced visibility, learned just as quickly 
as hooded Ss which observed the trained rat through 
ШО Leverpressing was more quickly acquired by 

ooded Ss that were shaped than hooded Ss learning 
through observation. Results suggest that the contri- 
bution of visual observation to learning in rats is 
relatively minor and does not involve a high degree of 
visual acuity.—Journal abstract. 

2538. Rao, T. R. (U. Mysore, India) On correlates of 
learning. Psychology Annual, 1970(Mar), Vol. 4, 49— 
54.— Studied 21 male and 42 female Wistar albino rats in 
open field tests, in activity and living cages, and in a 
water T maze. Scores of emotionality based on acqui- 
sition scores, cage behavior, and activity were analyzed. 
It was found that (a) high emotion Ss and male Ss 
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defecated more frequently than low emoti 
Ss, (b) no significant sex or emotionality diffe 
present in learning, and (c) retardation 
tended to be associated with a greater ато 
activity.—$. Knapp. 

2539. Weinstock, Roy B. (Mary Washing 
Virginia) Preacquisition exploration of the 
the determination of contrast effects in 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
1971(Apr), Vol. 75(1), 107-115.—Randomly 
male hooded rats either to explore (EX) or not 
(NEX) an unbaited runway before training 
a double-shift reward-contrast study. Ss recei 
training 1 of 4 reward sequences: HLH, 
perimental conditions), HHH, LLL (control 
where H indicates а 10-pellet, and L a l- 
The Ist amount of reward in a sequence was 
the Ss over Trials 1-19 (acquisition), the 2nd 
20-28 (Shift 1), and the 3rd over Trials 29-3: 
Significant elation effects were found folli 
shift of reward only, under both EX and 
tions. No depression effects occurred. EX Ss 
than NEX Ss throughout training. (23 ref) 
abstract. 


Conditioning 
2540. Akhtar, M. (Slippery Rock State 
postsession feeding: A sustainer and an 
a free-operant. Proceedings of the Annual C 
the American Psychological Association, 19 
1) 25-26.—Performance under punishment-ts 
was shown to improve under an immediate 
decrease under a delayed postsession feeding: 
male rats). The variable of delay was т 
introducing a '/-hr detention either after 9, 
days of immediate feedings received after 
These groups were factorially combined with 
of a feeding cage: home vs. “other.” Hom 
had a longer history and its prevention wash 
frustrative than a prevention of other-cage | 
Detention introduced at A ШЕ Р 0 
expectancy was also more frustrative.—2/4 2 
2541. Asratyan, E. A. (Inst. of hc | 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, U! А 
nyi uslovnyi refleks. [The causal condi 
Voprosy Filosofii, 1970(Oct), Vol. 24(10), 
cusses the documented statements of 
higher nervous activity of anthropoids, m 
laboratory seminars. These statements sun 
basis for designating certain “associations, 
anthropoids, as transcending their CR origin, 
now serve to implement a “signal connection 
permits one to refer to such an association : 
CR,” although Pavlov explicitly denied 
association, discerned in the anthropoids, : 
a CR. Arguments are presented to support 
the CR nature of causality in anthropol 
D. London. ч 
2542. Brahlek, James А. (Southern т 
Conditioned facilitation and conditio r 
sion during a conditioned stimulus f The 
a positive unconditioned stimulus: 
conditioned stimulus duration. 2! 3 
International, 1971(Јап), Vol. З(7-В 
2543. Carman, John В. (U. North a 
some stimulus probes upon negati » 
conditioned suppression responding: 
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Science, 19700000), Vol. 21), 13915. Asse. 
response rates 


relationship and. 
that an inhibition of delay interpretation of such 


пасі. 

+ 2а "RE E. (U. م‎ 
control їп s 
torcement. ү; дент, Abstracts International, 1910- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3725-3726. 

2545. Fixsen, Dean L. (U. Kansas) The effects of 
reward sequence and level of training on resistance 
to extinction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), a ЗР e gis Utah) mM 

2546. Harman, Roger A Comparison 
two-opers res operant usine. Dister» 
two-operant and sing 
tation Abstracts International, 1971an), Vol. 3107-0), 
4362-4363 

2547. Krane, R. V. & Ison, J, R. (U. Rochester) 
Positive induction in differential instrumental con- 
ditioning: Effect үт interstimulus ban Journal 
of Comparative & a 
Ае б prope o male 


erential instrumental 
followed 


(induction condition) In 3 sets of 
between successive S+ trials was 1, 4, 
control condition extinction speeds w 
increased ITI, an effect not apparent in the induction 
condition Relative... а 
effect of the inten was 
speeds in the c condition and to decrease 
speeds in the 10min condition. It 
extinction positive induction may result 
prevents the accumulation of inhibition across 
massed trials to the former $+ Jounal 
2548. Krane, Richard V, & 
Rochester Positive induction at 
performance chain, fcm 
(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 3739,24 naive male Holtzman 
received 95 differential 
marred bay pre % 
succession (cont 
ceded by a trial to $- (induction procedure). In 
detention time on trials was 15 
П. и was 3 жес. The induction 
generally faster response speeds. and 
teactons in extinction, thee 
in the initial sections Ley + 4 
+ tipenments indica: 
dcr land more {е Be П and 
facilitation effect of procedure 
Apparent in Exp. L—Jourmal abrat u 
1549. Scobie, R. (Princeton 
of an aversive 


aversively and 
Dissertation Abstracts hi 
306-8), 3738-3799. 
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46: 2554-2561 


1), 21-22.—In 178 male Charles River CD albino rats, 
single trial step-down passive avoidance varied with foot 
shock intensity and duration. Severe punishment led to a 
decline in performance. Defensive reactions elicited by 
the punishing stimulus may explain these results. Species 
specific defense reactions (SSDRs) of immobility and 
heightened activity (withdrawal) may develop at dif- 
ferent severity of punishment levels. As severity of 
punishment increases immobility increases up to a point. 
Further increases in punishment lead to heightened 
activity. Immobility is compatible with ive avoid- 
ance whereas heightened activity is not. Thus, whether 
passive avoidance develops or not depends upon which 
type of SSDR becomes dominant.—Author abstract. 
2554. Baum, Morrie & Gordon, Arthur. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Effect of a loud buzzer 
applied during response prevention (flooding) In 
rats. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
8(3), 287-292.—In a 2 х 2 factorial design, 100 rats were 
trained to avoid shock of .5 or 1.3 mA (1 factor) 
following which a brief period of flooding was admin- 
istered. During flooding, a loud buzzer was either 
continuously applied or not applied (2nd factor). Results 
showed that (a) stronger shock decreased the efficacy of 
flooding, and (b) the application of the buzzer enhanced 
the effectiveness of flooding in producing extinction of 
the avoidance response. Analysis of Ss' spontaneous 
behavior during flooding supported the view that it is 
important for the animal to engage in nonfear behavior 
pu exploratory activity, grooming) during flooding 
the treatment is to be effective. The buzzer acted to 
facilitate the action of flooding by inducing greater 
amounts of such nonfear behavior during flooding, —A. 


Barclay. 

2585. Brush, F. Robert. (U. Oregon, Medical School, 
Portland) The effects of amount of signaled escape 
training on ршн avoidance learning. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), $15. —ln- 
dependent groups of 12 Long-Evans male rats received 0, 
5, 15, or 25 trials of signaled escape training 5 min. 
before receiving 60 trials of avoidance training. Avoid- 
ance learning was equally facilitated in the 5-, 15-, and 
25-trial groups relative to that of the O-trial group. 
Results are discussed in terms of the role of escape 
responding in avoidance learning.—Journal abstract. 

2556. Delpr Dennis J. & Terrant, Frank R. 
(Eastern Michigan U.) Effects of preshock on sub- 
sequent passive avoidance behavior. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 23-24.—A step-down 
task was used to determine the effects of 3 pretraining 
conditions (inescapable preshock in the apparatus, 
escapable preshock, and nonpreshock) on passive avoid- 
ance. The punishing shock of the passive avoidance task 
was inescapable in Exp. I and escapable in Exp. II (total 
N = 30 female Rs nha he albino rats). Major 
results: (a) preshock groups showed more response 
inhibition than nonpreshock groups on the Ist passive 
avoidance trial, (b) preshock facilitated performance 
when punishment was inescapable (Exp. I), (с) preshock 
interfered with performance when punishment was 
escapable (Exp. П), and (d) M iet and escapable 
preshock had similar effects. Results are discussed in 
terms of a fear-mediated freezing mechanism and 
relaxation theory.—Author abstract. 

2557. Greem, Kenneth F. & Churchill, P A. 
(California State Coll., Long Beach) An effect of 
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on rd of conditioned aversions. Psycho 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 19-20—Attempts 
condition aversions to nonpreferred flavors have 
been as consistently successful as when preferred flay 
were used. To find if the problem is 1 of meth 
measurement or if it is a general characteristic іп d 
conditioning of aversions, several measurement рф 
cedures were used to compare aversions formed by f 
female albino rats to | preferred and 1 nonp 
flavor. On all measures, whether relative (decreases! 
intake) or absolute (final amount consumed), aversion 
for the preferred flavor were greater than for the 
nonpreferred flavor.—Journal abstract. | 
2558. Hammond, L. J. & Lambert, Joseph V. (T 
U.) Punishing effects of long delays of rein 
ment with shock-escape behavior. Psychonomic 
ence, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 63-64.—32 male Sp 
Dawley rats receiving long delays of reinforcement i 
shock-escape runway (30 or 45 sec. of goalbox coi 
finement before relief) ran quite slowly on laternad 
compared to earlier, acquisition trials. In this sense, 0 
delays of relief appeared to punish running. A p 
cres interpretation was given. In the case of escap 
havior, longer delays of reinforcement may result. 
definitely discernible increments in shock (drive) 
tion, whereas in the case of rewarded behavior, a 
more of hunger is probably not above the DL based 
standard of 24 hr. of hunger.—Journal abstract, 


2559. Levis, Donald J. (U. Iowa) One-trial-a-d 
avoidance learning. Behavior Research Method 
Instrumentation, \97\(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 65-61.—C08 


pared a l-triala-day discrete-trial avoidance cont 
tioning procedure run for 30 consecutive days v 
massed-trial procedure where Ss received 30 conse 
trials within 1 day. 20 naive male Blue Spruce rats 
equal groups were equated for time each S spent 
nonshock compartment of the apparatus, e 
times the transport box carrying Ss was lifted out or 0 
nonshock compartment, and th : 
was handled. The main difference 
the intersession trial length of 24 hr. for th 
Ss. Learning was rapid for both 
not differ reliably on 6 acquis! 
odological advantages of the 1-trial-a 
its theoretical importance are 
stract. 

2560. Linton, John; Riccio, David C. Ro 
Michael, & Page, Horace A. (Kent State U) 
of blocking an instrumental avoidance rit 
Fear reduction or enhancement? Bea 
& Therapy, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 261-272 
were prevented (blocked) from making an sot 
avoidance response extinguished much ү ho 
than nonblocked Ss. In a subsequent be 
passive avoidance of the former shock C "9 
much greater in the blocked Ss. When 
extinction trials were permitted, b! 
reduced residual “fear” below the level pr 
of acquisition. Considered in terms Á for m 
learning theory, these data suggest a n 
indices of behavior change.—4 Barclay. 

2561. Thompson, Richard /., Galosy, 
Morlock, Gerald W. (Western W ashing 
The effect of posttrial ECS and foo! 
acquisition of a nonshock 
sponse. Psychonomic Science, | 
3-4.—Exp. I, witha 2 x 2 factorial 
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training, ECS/no ECS, investigated the effect of ECS on 
the acquisition of a l-trial nonshock passive avoidance 
response. Ss were 40 female albino rats in 4 groups of 10 
each. Results indicate passive-avoidance learning in 
trained Ss and that ECS produced nearly complete 
retrograde amnesia (RA) for the response. Exp. II, using 
the same design and procedure, investigated the effect of 
posttraining footshock (FS) on the acquisition of the 


passive-avoidance response. Results indicate passive- 
avoidance behavior for groups receiving training and no 
FS, training and FS, and no training and FS. There was 
no evidence of RA produced by FS.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


2562. Ashton, Alan; Gandelman, Ronald J., & Trowill, 
Jay A. (Saginaw Valley Coll., University Center, Mich.) 
Effects of reinforcement shifts upon subsequent 
sucrose consumption. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 21(1), 7-8.—Elation of sucrose consumption was 
not observed among male or female rats following a 
temporary shift to water. A total of 3 experiments were 
conducted with 6 male albino rats in 2 and 16 female 
albino rats in 1. Data are contrary to earlier work which 
employed saccharin as the reward.—Journal abstract. 

2563. Ashton, Alan B. & Trowill, Jay А. (Saginaw 
Valley Coll., University Center, Mich.) Effects of 
reinforcement shifts upon lick rate. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 8-10.—Observed marked 
increments in lick rate in saccharin drinking following а 
temporary shift to water in both deprived and non- 
deprived rats. Similar increases were not observed when 
sucrose was the reward. Ss were 10 female albino rats in 
Exp. I and 10 female albino rats in Exp. II. Similarities 
and differences of lick rate data to intake data are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2564. Campbell, Patrick E., Crumbaugh, Charles M., 
Rhodus, Deborah M., & Knouse, Stephen B. (Southern 
Methodist U.) Magnitude of partial reward and 
amount of training in the rat: An hypothesis of 
sequential effects. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 197\(Арг), Vol. 75(1), 120-128. 
— Tested 40 female albino Sprague-Dawley rats in each 
of 2 experiments with alternating reward (R) and 
nonreward (N) for 6 trials a day in a runway. Reward 
was 2 or 20 .045-gm pellets, and Ss were given aws 
brief or extended training according to a 2x2 factoria! 
design. Large-reward Ss learned a pattem discrimination 
in both experiments (fast speeds on R trials and slow 
speeds on N trials), but small-reward Ss learned the 
discrimination only in Exp. II. Resistance to extinction 
following extended training was greater for sm ап 
for large reward in both experiments. The opposite oe 
occurred for briefly trained Ss but only in et R 
Results support a sequential discrimination hypo! УН 
derived from E. J. Capaldi's aftereffects theory. ( 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

2565. Grossen, Neal E. (Sacramento State Coll.) 
Effect of aversive discriminative stimuli on гар. 
petitive behavior. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 90-94. —Investigated whether а 
safety signal, ie. a stimulus which predicts the non- 
occurrence of shock, serves as à positive ше ud 
acts to inhibit a preexisting fear. The latter is 1n: ue 
by the finding in 80 male Long-Evans rats that а seis 
signal supports appetitive behavior only in а 
eliciting situation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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2566. McCloskey, J. L. & Tombaugh, Tom М. 
(Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Sucrose con- 
centration, constant delay of reward, and resistance 
to extinction. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 128-132.—Combined 3 levels of 
sucrose concentration (4, 16, and 64%) factorially with 3 
constant delay intervals (0, 6, 12 sec.) in the discrete-trial 
bar-press situation. 72 Sprague-Dawley naive female 
albino rats served as Ss. Results indicate that both 
acquisition and extinction performance were an increas 
ing function of concentration and a decreasing function 
of delay, with differences in extinction for both param- 
eters being attributable to different terminal acquisition 
levels, Results are evaluated regarding E. Capaldi’s 
sequential hypothesis with emphasis on the factor of 
associative strength in determining the generalization 
function for these 2 parameters.—Journal abstract. 

‚ & Slotnick, Burton M. (Colum- 
bia U.) Nesting material as a reinforcement for 


reduced stimulus salience resulting from preexposure. 


1 abstract. К 
ni^ Van Hemel, Paul E. (Johns Hopkins U.) 


Aggression as an incentive: Operant behavior in the 
mouse-killing rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Pus Vol. 31(7-B), 4374. 

2570. Van Hemel, Susan J. (Johns Hopkins U.) 
Retrieving as a reinforcer in nulliparous mice. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 


31(7-B), 4374-4375. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


1. Allison, Tom S. (Washington State и) Con- 
cum schedules of reinforcement: The relation- 
ship between relative performance measures and 
relative frequency of reinforcement as à function of 
changeover delay. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3719-3720. 

2572. Blackman, D. E., Thomas, G. V., & Bond, N. W. 
(U. Nottingham, England) Second-order fixed-ratio 
schedules. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 


TE d 6 pigeons to chained and tandem 
Poss R) sche Ды in which the ratio requirement 
in each of 10 components was 1—FR 10 (FR 1). Results 


larities between à conventionally defined 


suggest simil a single keypeck, and the 


unit of behavior, €. 
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sequences of schedule-controlled behavior, which are 
treated as unitary responses in other 2nd-order sched- 
ules.—Journal abstract. 

2573. Hug, James J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Frustration effects after varied numbers of partial 
and continuous reinforcements: Incentive differ- 
ences as a function of reinforcement percentage. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 57-59. 
—Assessed magnitude of the frustration effect (FE) after 
16, 40, and 64 acquisition trials under CRF and PRE 
conditions using 40 male albino Wistar rats as Ss. Data 
indicate that FE magnitude increased with the number 
of training trials under both reinforcement schedules and 
that, although the effect was more pronounced under 
CRF conditions with relatively few reinforcements, there 
was no difference in the magnitude of the effect as a 
function of CRF vs. PRE after additional reinforce- 
ments. Assuming that the strength of incentive or 
expectancy is a factor in the magnitude of the FE, these 
data can be taken as confirming K. W. Spence's 
speculation that PRE decelerates the conditioning of 
incentive but does not affect its asymptotic strength. 
—Journal abstract. 

2574. Hug, James J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Frustration effect after development of patterned 
responding to single-alternation reinforcement. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 61-62.—Using a 
20-min ITI, 1 group received single-alternation PRE in 
the Ist alley of a double-runway apparatus. A 2nd group 
also ran to a single-alternation schedule in Alley 1, but 
did not run in Alley 2. Results indicate that single vs. 
double alley running did not affect the rate of devel- 
opment, or the terminal strength, of patterned respond- 
ing. A substantial decrease in the magnitude of the 
frustration effect occurred in the 2nd alley as patterning 
developed in the Ist 20 male albino Wistar rats were 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

2575. Hug, James J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Number of food pellets and the development of the 
frustration effect. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
21(1), 59-60.—Following few-trials PRE studies, the 
effect of number of food pellets (total magnitude of 
reward equated) on the development of the frustration 
effect (FE) was investigated using 40 male albino Wistar 
rats. Multiple pellets in the Ist goalbox resulted in more 
rapid development of the FE but did not affect its 
terminal magnitude. In contrast, the number of pellets in 
the 2nd goalbox had no effect on either the rate of 
development of the terminal strength of the FE. Results 
support the frustration-theory account of few-trials 
experiments.—Journal abstract. 

2576. Jones, Elvis C. (Frostburg State Coll) A 
correlational study of pre- and postgoal competing 
responses. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 
25-27.—60 male Sprague-Dawley rats were trained and 
extinguished in a straight runway under CRF or PRE. 
Each S within each group received a different amount of 
reinforcement. Competing responses in the runway were 
correlated with competing responses that occurred after 
the S reached the food cup. There was a significant 
relationship between competing responses emitted en 
route to the goal and competing responses emitted after 
reaching the goal. The direction and magnitude of this 
relationship depended on both the percent and amount 
of reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

2577. LeBlanc, Judith М. (U. Kansas) Continuous 
reinforcement: A possible behavior modification 
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procedure for decreasing resistance to 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 191000 
31(6-B), 3731. р 
2578. Posey, Thomas B. & Cogan, Dennis ( 
State U.) Postreinforcement delay training 
runway speed patterning. Psychonomic Sei 
(Oct), Vol. 21(1), 45-47.— Trained 2 group 
albino Holtzman rats each in a straight-all 
100 acquisition trials and 40 extinction 
was trained on a single-alternation PRE sch 
15-sec postreward delay period following 
trials. Group B received no delay period 61 
trials. While Group B showed a reliable patteri 
no patterning was observed in Ss in Grou 
extinction the Ss in Group A were less 
extinction in the goal segment of the runway 
were seen as in general agreement with E, J 
sequential aftereffects hypothesis.—Journala 
2579. Reynolds, Thomas W. (Ohio U.) A 
and test of current theoretical explana! 
partial reinforcement effect. Disserta 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3735Ж 


Punishment & Extinction _ 


2580. Bintz, John. (U. California, Davi 
and within-subject effect of shock I 
avoidance in goldfish (Carassius auratu 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 19 
75(1), 92-97.—Assessed the effects of sho 
avoidance conditioning in goldfish. In Exp: 
independent groups received | of 5 shod 
the UCS. In Exp. II with 36 Ss, differe 
different shock intensities within Ss. A 
formance was an inverted U-shaped functi 
intensity in Exp. I and а direct functi 
intensity in Exp. Il. Shock intensity was 
have a facilitory effect on conditioning. 
suppressive effect on subsequent „respo! 
between-Ss procedure, the suppressive. eff 
the facilitative effect at higher intensities 
poorer performance. Within Ss, the supp! 
equated across conditions and the facilitory 
at higher shock intensities. Journal abstr 

2581. Boe, Erling E. (U. Pennsylv 
punishment. Journal of Comparative & 
Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 75(1), 73-16: 0 
(a) the effect of varying punishment int к 
to trial уз. fixed-intensity punishment, ад 
of scheduling punishment on а хапар 
fixed-ratio schedule. The lever response 
was used to test 80 male albino Charles 
Variable-intensity shock (50-110 V) was. 
more suppressive of lever pressing than 
V) while there was no significant 
variable- and fixed-ratio punishment. 

2582. Knouse, Stephen B. & Camj 
(Southern Methodist U.) Partially ded 
the rat: A parametric study of delay) 
of Comparative & Physiological Psycho 
Vol. 75(1), 116-119.— Tested male alt m. 
in a straight-alley runway in 2 replica T 
each. Acquisition consisted of 5 trials A y 
under a 50% irregular partially delayed ^ 
Delay was varied as a between-groups 
16-, 24-, 32-, 40-, 48-, ог 56-: delays for 8 
Extinction consisted of 5 trials а day 8 
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nonreward confinement of 15 sec. In acquisition there 
were no differences in performance among delay- 
duration groups in the start or run times. In the goal 
times the 0-ѕес group ran significantly faster than all 
other groups. During extinction all speed measures 
produced an increasing linear relation between duration 
of delay and resistance to extinction. Results are 
discussed in terms of current theories of extinction. 
—Journal abstract. 

2583. Shearman, Richard W. (State U. New York, 
Psychological Services, Binghamton) Response-con- 
tingent CS termination in the extinction of avoid- 
ance learning. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1970- 
(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 227-239.—5 groups of rats were 
employed in a 2 X 2 plus control group design with 
flooding (100-sec exposure to the CS alone vs. 50 5-sec 
exposures) and confinement as the independent varia- 
bles. After learning a 2-way avoidance response ex- 
perimental groups received I of the 4 treatments while 
the controls rested. During 9 days of regular extinction 
which followed, the avoidance responses of all ex- 
perimental groups were equally (and Miser ex- 
linguished from the Ist day; controls showed little 
extinction. The 4 treatment procedures had in common 
that CS termination was not response-contingent; this 
was hypothesized to be responsible for the elimination of 
the response. To test this hypothesis all Ss were retaught 
the response following which the controls received 
extinction with non-response-contingent CS termination 
while the experimental animals received response- 
contingent CS termination. The results of the Ist 
extinction were reversed. It is concluded that avoidance 
responding is "inextinguishable" only so long as the 
response results in CS termination. Generalizing to 
humans, the study supports the conclusion that total 
duration of exposure to the CS and inability on the part 
of the patient to terminate the CS may be the 2 essential 
factors in successful behavioral treatment of phobias. 


—A. Barclay. . 
2584. Smith, Kendon, (U. North Carolina, Greens- 
for the Estes phe- 


boro) A possible explanation 
nomenon in terms of a symmetrical law of effect. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 61-62.—In 
1944, Estes reported experimental results which seemed 
to uphold the hypothesis that punishment merely 
“suppresses,” rather than truly “weakens,” behavior. it 
appears, however, that the conditions of Estes’ ex- 
periment were such as to favor (a) the attachment of а 
strong secondary reinforcing effect to the response 9 
lever-pressing; (6) ће persistence of that effect in spite of 
any weakening, by punishment, of the response ше 
and (с) the action of that effect to restrengthen the 
response, once punishment had been terminated. Evi- 
dently, then, Estes’ results are not contrary to Thorn- 
dike’s original, symmetrical law of effect.—Author 
abstract. 

2585. Terris, William & Sears, Ronald J. (De m) 
Determinants of generalized resistance to puni he 
Ment. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 1 
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response which MESES. from 1 fear situation to 
another, (b) shock simply losing its aversiveness, or (c) 
shock becoming a secondary reinforcer, In a training 

aratus, 190 albino rats received 1 of 4 treatments: (a) 
shock-food pairings contingent upon an approach 
response, (b) shock-food pairings independent of any 
response, (c) shock not paired with food and inde- 
pendent of response, or (d) no shock but food, Sub- 
sequently, in a novel testing situation, each response 
produced either; (a) both food and shock, (b) food but 
no shock, (c) no food but shock, or (d) no food and no 
shock. Highly reliable F ratios were obtained for the 
training factor, the testing factor, and the Trainin 
X Testing interaction, Results indicate that the арргоас 
response acquired in the training apparatus did gener- 
alize to the testing apparatus. In addition, the aver- 
siveness of shock was reduced, partially by shock-food 
pairings, and partially by mere experience with shock. 

ere was no evidence for the secondary reinforcement 
hypothesis,—Author abstract. 

2586. Wells, Arthur М. (1). Florida) An investigation 
of operant elements in desensitization: A compar- 
ison of differential reintorcement of other 
and desensitization in the reduction of phobic 

ses In rats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
л, Vol. 31(7-B), 4350. 

2587. Wong, Paul T. (U. Texas) Coerced approach 
to shock and resistance to punishment suppression 
and extinction in the rat. Journal of Ci rative & 
Physiological Psychology, 197 (Apr), Vol. 75(1), 82- 
91.—Hypothesized that the continuation of any ongoing 
behavior in the face of disruptive events increases 
responding in other disruptive situations. 30 naive male 
Wistar rats and 32 naive rats were tested in 2 ex- 
periments involving coerced approach to intermittent 
shock and consistent shock. Results demonstrated that 
such training (a) increased resistance to suppression by 
punishment under conditions of noncoercing in the same 
situation, and (b) increased resistance to extinction of a 
food-rewarded running response. Results are interpreted 
in terms of A. Amsel's general theory of persistence. (17 
ef. )—Journal abstract. Ж 
ref) S Woodard, William T. & Bitterman, M. E. (U. 
South Florida) Punishment in the dfish as a 
function of electrode orlentation. Behavior Research 
Methods & Instrumentation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 32), 72- 
73.— For each response to a nipple from which they were 
trained to take liquid food, 8 3-in goldfish were punished 
with a brief AC shock administered Rion a pair of 
stainless steel electrodes placed either to the right and 
left of the S, over and under it, or in front and back of it. 
As anticipated, on the assumption that the aversiveness 
of shock is a function of the potential difference across 
the $'в body, the right-left orientation of the electrodes 
was found to produce the least suppression of feeding 
and the front-back orientation the most.- Journal 


abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
2589, Box, Hilary O. & Westby, G. W. (U. Reading, 


American i ssociation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), Beha electric fish (Gymnotus cara- 
190 to resist gradually increasing Engl д) rou ра енд и Psychonomic 
shock-punishment in order to obtain food subsequently ро) ia Broder Vol. 21(1), 27-28.—Used 4 specimens 
show increased resistance to shock-punishment оп о Science, ric fish, Gymnotus carapo, to investigate the 
novel ‘testing situation. An attempt was made to of the electric fish, re ers of this species. 4 different 
etermine the extent to which this transituational pe neat ned Were established and observed. for 
resistance to punishment is due to: (a) an need -mem 
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20-min sessions every day for 8 days. 2 categories of 
aggressive behavior, approach, and threat movements, 
were found to be inversely related to the phenomenon of 
“turning off” of electrical pulses. Further, the S that 
became the more aggressive in any pairing could be 
predicted from the mean pulse frequency measured prior 
to the social experiment.—Journal abstract. 

2590. Denenberg, Victor H. & Zarrow, M. X. (U. 
Connecticut) Rat pax. Psychology Today, 1970(May). 
Vol. 3(12), 45-47, 66-67.—Tested the hypothesis that 
"apgressive behavior is the result of interaction between 
the environment and the genetic make-up of the 
organism" using mice and rats. Rats who were reared 
with mice did not kill mice when later placed in a cage 
with a mouse although 45% of the control rats killed 
mice. In another study only 5 of 115 pairs of mice reared 
by rat mothers fought each other while 46% of the 
control mice fought. The levels of corticosterone of the 
control mouse-reared mice also differed from that of the 
rat-reared mice. Using “rat aunts” with nursing mice it 
was possible to show that differences in fighting 
tendencies and corticosterone levels were due to the 
social interaction of the rats and not to the differences in 
milk content.—E. J. Posavac. 

2591, Flandera, V. & Nováková, V. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) The 
development of interspecies aggression of rats 
toward mice during lactation. Physiology & Behavior, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 6(2), 161-164.—Tested the aggressive 
behavior of rats towards mice in 4 breeding groups of 
laboratory female rats (Wistar-SPF, and conventional 
Long-Evans, Sprague-Dawley, and Wistar) before mat- 
ing and during lactation. On each testing day, inde- 
pendent groups of femlaes were tested. The incidence of 
aggression before mating was at a low level for all Ss. 
During the period of lactation aggression increased 
MORAN only in 1 mom namely the females of the 

istar-SPF group. In this group the aggressive behavior 
of mothers increased from parturition and reached its 
maximum on the 5th day of lactation (60% of occur- 
rence). Thereafter incidence of aggression decreased and 
disappeared entirely by the 15th day of lactation. This 
development is independent of the immediate presence 
of pups with mother, and of environment of the female 
during the time of testing. The aggressive behavior of the 
females who killed mice during the period of lactation 
had a long-term character, and outlasted the weaning of 
the pups.—Journal abstract. 

2592. Nevo, Eviatar. (Hebrew U., Lab. of Genetics, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Mole rat spalax ehrenbergi: Mating 
behavior and its evolutionary significance. Science, 
1969(Jan), Vol. 163(3866), 484-486.— Within 4 groups of 
Israeli Spalax ehrenbergi, each with different numbers of 
chromosomes, it was found that mating behavior 
provided partial reproductive barriers. It is concluded 
that selective matings between chromosome forms may 
complement a cytologic isolating mechanism to prevent 
widespread natural hybridization. 

2593. Pion, Lawrence V. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Effects of experience, social structure and hunger 
on the incidence of mouse-killing behavior in 
Norway rats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3770. 

2594. Ploog, Detlev & Melnechuk, Theodore. (Max 
Planck Inst. for Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) 
Primate communication: A report based on an NRP 
work session held January 3—February 1, 1967. 
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Neurosciences Research Program Bulletin, 1969(N¢ 
Vol. 7(5), 419-510.—Reviews the phenomenology E 
physiology of communication among поо 
mates. Vocalization in the bullfrog is presented a 
model because of its simplicity and the amount 
correlated behavioral and physiological data, 
signals are discussed in several aspects: (a) interactig 
communication and social behavior, (b) modalities 
signal function, and (d) context effects, Studies of y 
calls and signal-response interdependencies in | 
squirrel monkey, signal-response interdependencies i 
species of baboon, mother-infant bond in the bon 

pigtail macaques, and electrically evoked vocalizati 
thesus monkeys are described. Discussions of li 
and nonlinguistic communication involve (a) compari 
of primate and human physiology and behavio 
discussion of 3 attributes of language, (c) speculation 
the evolution of language, (d) studies of sensory-m 
feedback, and (e) examinations of the role of the 
language. Empirical and theoretical research strat 
are described. Prospects and problems of res 
primate communication are outlined. (16 p. ref) 
Knapp. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


2595. Fannin, Henry A. & Braud, William 
Houston) Preference for consonant over di 
tones in the albino rat. Perceptual & Motor SN 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 191-193.—1t was demon 
that 16 albino rats without prior exposure to consol 
and dissonant tones prefer the former. This findi 
discussed in relation to sensory reinforcement the 
to the well-known phenomenon of noxiousnes 
dissonant sounds in man.—Journal abstract. 
2596. Harris, Alastair V. (U. South Dakota) 
masking in monkeys. Dissertation Abstracts Ini 
tional, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4363. | 

2597. Kardos, Lajos. (Eótvós Lóránd Us p da 
Hungary) A téri orientáció alapformai az 
[Basic forms of spatial orientation in animals. 
légiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 61-65. "m. 

2598. Somervill, John W. (Southern d М 
Motion parallax іп the visual cliff situation ш 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 43-53 
assumption that motion parallax is “the e : 
depth discrimination by newly hatched 
assessed by the use of 3-dimensional stripe р " 
each side of the centerboard. The 3-dimensiom 
served 2 purposes: (a) to test a hypothe chal 
would show no significant preference for 1 e1 
side if motion parallax cues were presented ti mensi 
of the solid appearance furnished by sation 
surfaces, and (b) to permit direct manip 
stimulus basis for motion parallax. Ss os Я 
old chicks. Results provide evidence e " 
motion parallax, devoid of the soli He for û 
2-dimensional surfaces, are sufficient бу 
discrimination by chicks.—Journal abstract. 
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2599. Altus, William D. (U. cu d 
bara) Sex role Wissen а 
parental favoritism. Proceedings 0) P. |9 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 
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6(Pt. 1), 161-162.—Predicted that more frequent sex-role 
dissatisfaction, as reported by undergraduate females 
from 2-child families, would be found those 
females who were their father’s favorite child or who 
were born 2nd. It was also predicted that greater sex-role 
dissatisfaction would be correlated with poor adjust- 
ment. The prediction relating to birth order was 
sustained but the one relating to adjustment was not. The 
prediction on paternal favoritism was partially sustained. 
Females with male sibs tended to be dissatisfied with 
their sex role. Favoritism had no effect if the sib was 
female.—Author abstract. 

2000. Cavior, Norman & Dokecki, Paul R. (West 
Virginia U.) Physical attractiveness self concept: A 
test of Mead’s hypothesis. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 319-320,—Observations from various 
sources indicate that what a person thinks of his physical 
appearance is very important in terms of his psychosocial 
development and interpersonal relations. Using 5th and 
llth graders, the study failed to support Mead's 
hypothesis that the self-concept is derived from the 
judgments of significant others. Physical characteristics 
of 5s were found to be of greater importance than the 
opinions of significant others apparently because liking 
or disliking the person being judged affects the judg- 
ments of his physical attractiveness.—Author abstract. 

2601. Eckerman, Carol O., Rheingold, Harriet L., & 
Helwig, Richard A. (U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) A 
laboratory for developmental psychologists. Journal 
of Experimental Child Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 1101), 
54-62.— Describes the main features of the laboratories 
for developmental psychologists at the University of 
North Carolina. Included are (a) a flexible spatial 
arrangement. of experimental rooms, (b) a grouping of 
the rooms into 3 independent units for the conduct of 
research with immature organisms of different ages and 
species, (c) central apparatus that controls the stimu- 
lating and recording equipment, (d) viewing areas that 
permit the observation of behavior in al rooms, (e) 
auditory intercommunication between all pairs of rooms, 
and (f) self-contained automated devices to aid the E or 
O in his tasks. These characteristics make the labora- 
tories useful for a variety of studies.—Journal abstract. 

2602. Green, Phillip C., Elliot, Lee, & Bancke, Linda. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Age differences in intor- 
mation processing of an ambiguous learning task: 


Annual Convention of the American Psychological pat 


task. "Correct" responses were re ^ 
(juveniles) or money (adults). Information TVs 2 
(IF = 100, 60, 20%) and stimulus anticipation (AT = i 
5. 10 trial blocks) were systematically varied. Bao 
indicate (a) a direct relation between IF 

matching ability in both groups, (b) regression to chance 
below IF = 60, and (c) greater bility by 
juveniles at lower feedback levels and longer AT spans. 
It is concluded that 7 yr. olds can process ambiguous 


content about as well as adults if ee forsee оч 
and sufficient information flow an took ido na 
carrying capacities are not ovde in with Jean 

2603. Hall, Elizabeth. A 1970- 
Piaget and Barbel Inhelder. Pyycholoty Today how his 
(May), Vol. 3(12), 25-32, 54-56.—Piaget study of 
carly interests in biology were applied to the 


activities before introducing the formal mai 
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males. Correlations between Vocabulary and HFD 
scores for males increased with age. Highest correlations 
with HFD scores across age-sex groups were for Block 
Design.—Author abstract. 

2608. Newtson, Darren & Allen, Vernon L. (U. 
Wisconsin) Norm formation and social influence in 
children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
157-158.—Investigated effect of a group decision on 
children’s private acceptance across Grades 4, 7, and 10 
with a total of 113 children. Experimental conditions 
either increased or decreased perception of individuals as 
a psychological group. It was predicted that group 
influence would increase directly with age in the 
condition of increased group awareness. Results confirm 
the prediction from the 4th to 7th grade, but not from 
Grade 7 to 10, possibly because of failure in the 
manipulation used to differentiate the conditions on 
group feeling. No difference among the 3 ages was 
observed in the condition of minimal psychological 
group formation.—Author abstract, 

2609. Salamon, Jenó. (Eótvós Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) A megismerés és a cselekvés együttes 
átalakulása az ontogenezisben. [Joint changes of 
cognition and activity in the course of ontogenesis.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 339-343. 

2610. Soares, Louise M. & Soares, Anthony T. Age 
differences in the personality profiles of disad- 
vantaged females. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 163-164. 

2611. Sommers, Richard H. (U. South Carolina) 
Codability as affected by incidental and intentional 
learning, developmental level, and meaningfulness 
of stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971- 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4321. 

2612. Voronin, L. G., Konovalov, V. F., & Serikov, I. 
S. (Inst. of Biophysics, Moscow, USSR) Dinamika 
formirovaniya i dlitel'nost' khraneniya sledovykh 
protsessov u cheloveka v ontogeneze. [The dynamics 
of the formation and the duration of storage of trace 
processes in human ontogeny.] Doklady Akademii Nauk 
SSSR, 1970, Vol. 195(6), 1468-1471.—52 5-17 yr. old Ss 
were perad with 50-70 sequences of sound and light 
stimuli of 3-sec duration each, separated by a 15-sec 
interval. Ss’ task was to open their eyes when the light 
was turned on. In the course of the trials changes in Ss? 
GSR were measured 2 or 3 times as stimulus presen- 
tation was o The results were: (a) the younger 
the S, the stabler the response to stimuli and to the ITI, 
and the longer the extinction process; (b) the younger the 
S, the faster a GSR to time was established; (c) the 
younger the S, the longer the duration of the stimulus 
trace. The observed age differences are explained in 
terms of changes in the inhibition-excitation processes, 
phasic-tonic reactions, and mobility of the nervous 
system.—L. Zusne. 


INFANCY 


2613. Banikiotes, Forence G., Montgomery, A. A., & 
Banikiotes, Paul G. (Elkhart Rehabilitation Center, 
South Bend, Ind.) Auditory reinforcement of infant 
vocalizations. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 135-136.—Studied differential effects of male and 
female auditory reinforcement on fundamental fre- 
quency and rate of infant vocalizations. 16 infants 
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articipated in an experimental session consisting of 4 
-min stages; 2 base-line stages alternated with 1 
conditioning stages. During base-line stages vocali. - 
tions were counted. During conditioning stages vocal. 
izations were counted and reinforced by male or female 
voices. Although experimental procedures resulted ina 
significantly greater number of vocalizations from 
base-line to conditioning stages, no differences were 
found between conditions involving male and female 
auditory reinforcement. Fundamental frequency of 
vocalizations remained constant through all experi 
mental stages.—Author abstract. 

2614. Bhana, Kastoor. (U. Kansas) Response decre- 
ment and recovery as an index of visual discrim- 
ination in young human infants. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3686. 

2615. Bower, T. G., Broughton, J. M., & Moore, M. K. 
(U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Infant responses to ap- 
proaching objects: An indicator of response to distal 
variables. Perception & Psychophysics, 197 (Feb), Vol. 
9(2-B), 193-196.—Infants (Ns = 21 6-20 day old Ss in 
Exp. I, 5 8-17 day old Ss in Exp. II, and 9 10-20 day old 
Ss in Exp. III) showed an adaptive avoidance response to 
approaching objects. The response was affected by the 
яшн and speed of approach, It was mediated by 
visual variables. Air-pressure changes did not elicit the 
response. This kind of response implies discrimination 
and response to distal variables rather than merely 10 
their proximal mediators.—Journal abstract. 

2616. Giblin, Paul Т. The development of imitation 
in Piaget’s sensory-motor period of infant d | 
opment (Stages 111-1У). Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 137-138.—Studied 16 white home- 
reared babies (8 boys and 8 girls) ranging in age e 
mo. to 2 yr. during home visits. Piaget's sen i 
development theory of imitation was employed, anı 
special thesis of the hierarchical sequence was bo 
proposed 4 criteria for assessing the developm! f 
imitation during this period: (a) accuracy ined, (0 
imitation, (b) speed at which imitations are a o 
complexity of imitation infant is capable 0 Ee 0 
and (d) novelty of the imitation. Findings con Were 
the Guttman quasi-simplex correlation Wu dieci 
demonstrated existence of à developmental 598 the 
Further investigations relating imitation E 
sensorimotor period to application of E grok 
affective development are ргороѕей. —4Ш10 

2617. Kabai-Huszka, Antónia. (Hungara 
of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) el a kü- 
differenciáció fejlődésének jellegzetes hónapos 
lónbózó környezetben nevelkedő 3- T. children 
gyermekeknél. [Emotional differentiation © genl] 
aged 3-24 months educated in different eny gg, 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, "ч tionship 

2618. Katz, Violet. (New York U.) The e mental 
between auditory stimulation and the de lion 
behavior of the premature infant. ee 41564151. 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. si rimore, Md) 

2619. Krebs, Richard L. (Sinai Hosp» ology 
Mother and child: Interruptus. , PE perlen 
1970(Jan), Vol. 3(8), 33.—On the basis © expt eir ШОШ 
2 infants who woke up and cried vhe hat the 
became sexually aroused, it is speculat ts’ sl 
the mothers milk disturbed the infant 
behavior has survival value since it postP 
pregnancy.—E. J. Posavac. 
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2620. McKenzie, Beryl & Day, R. H. (Monash U., 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Operant learning of 
visual pattern discrimination in young infants. 
Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 11(1), 45-53.—Studied visual discrimination of 
simple patterns by 6-12 wk. old infants. The appropriate 
direction of head turning to the patterns was developed 
and maintained by social reinforcement. Results show 
that visual discriminative control of the direction of head 
turning can be achieved. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2621. Minard, James; Quick, Gary; Gory, Eliot, & 
McWilliams, Jun-Ko. (Maryland Psychiatric Research 
Center, Baltimore) Polygraphically recorded rapid 
eye movement and reliably observable behavior 
obtained during sleep as indicators of neonate 
function: Effects of major tranquilizers and nursery 
noise. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
185-186.—Describes exceptions to previously reported 
patterning and day-to-day change in cumulative REM 
records of sleeping neonates. An infant lacking pat- 
terning had REM abolished by nursery noise and proved 
hyperactive. Marked day-to-day REM increase and 
absence of sleep-onset REM were observed in neonates 
of mothers given major tranquilizers during pregnancy. 
Related studies suggest nursery noise usually lacks 
marked effect on REM measures, absence of sleep-onset 
REM is unusual, and latency from lid closure to directly 
observed REM has convenience, reliability, and stability 
in neonate research.—Author abstract. 

2622. Miranda, Simón B. & Fantz, Robert L. (Case 
Western Reserve U.) Distribution of visual attention 
by newborn infants among patterns varying in size 
and number of details. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 181-182.—Size and number of details 
were varied both independently and simultaneously in 
an array of 6 stimulus targets for visual preference 
testing of newborn infants. Consistent preferences were 
shown for higher numerosity when size Was controlled 
and for larger size when number remained constant, with 
a tendency toward prepotency of size over num 
preference when the 2 varied inversely as in commonly 
used "complexity" variations. Results question inter- 
pretations of previous studies as showing preference for 
simpler patterns by newborns. and an increase in 
"optimal complexity level" os into 
capacity" with age.—Author abstract, 

2623. Nels ith E. (Yale U.) Accommodation of 

elson, Keith E. ( ) fants to object 


оп vocabulary size of one year o 

р Abstracts International, 
2625. Sigman, Marian D. (Boston U. Graduate 

School) The effects of high and low stimulation on 

visual attention and preference for ty in іп onis: : 

е Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vot 
-B), 3739-3740. 

2626. Smith, JoAnn H. (New York U.) A study of ne 
relationship between dogmatic and rigid gunan 5 
the mother and early developmental progress, Jan) 
infant. Dissertation Abstracts Internati i, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4160. 
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2627. Vehrs, Sidney & Baum, David. (U. Colorado) A 
lest of visual responses in the newborn. Develop- 
mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
12(6), 772-774,—Describes а test consisting of a bright 
red flashing light (7-W with reflector; blinking rate, 
18/min) mounted by a headband on the examiner's nose, 
allowing him to hold the baby upright in his arms. It 
proved superior in eliciting ocular fixations and follow- 
um responses to the traditional stimuli of a red ball or 
diffuse light.—P. W. Pruyser. 

2628. Woodcock, James M. (C. W. Post Coll., Long 
Island U.) Terminology and cheer related to 
the use of heart rate responsivity in infancy re- 
search, Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 111), 76-92.— Discusses methodological 
problems in measuring and interpreting infantile heart 
rate reactivity. Various ways of describing cardiac 
activity are listed. Attention is given to the relationship 
between resting state and heart rate responsivity. (36 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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2629. Bartha, Lajos. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A második 
[иден elofokainak és elemi formal kiala- 
ulásának kísérleti vizsgálata kisgyermekeknél. 
[Experimental investigation of the preliminary phases 
pi estonia forms of the second signalling system in 
rre children.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, 


2630. Benkó-Zsemlye, Erzsébet. (H ian Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Inst. of Paychology,, Budapest) A 
yermek viszonya а sajat és kortársal rajztel- 

itményéhez. [The child's attitude towards his own 
drawing and that of his peers.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 397-400, ; 

2631. Borton, Terry. (Philadelphia Board of Public 
Education, Pa.) Dual audio television. Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, 197W(Feb), Vol. 41( 1), 64-78.—Describes 
“dual audio television,” a new medium designed to help 
young children learn significantly more factual infor- 
mation, concepts, and process skills while watching 
regular commercial TV broadcasts. It requires little 
technology and can provide each child with. several 
thousand hr/yr of instruction at negligible cost. A dual 
announcer would weave his commentary In between the 
verbal script and music of the commercial program and 
the child would receive it via his own inexpensive preset 
radio, equipped with a bug-in-the-ear private listenin 
device. Preliminary experiments of promise are reported, 
practical and lokal problems discussed, and pro- 
cedures for further testing and implementation outlined. 
—C. Franks. 

2632. Brophy, Jere E. & Laosa, Luis M. (U. Texas) 
Effect of a male teacher on the sex typing o! 
kindergarten children. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 169-170.—To evaluate the effects of 
exposure to a male teacher, male-taught and female- 
taught kindergarten children were compared in a 2-yr 
study. Measures se ш sex typing in €— 

„ mental ability patterns, sociometric play 
orion toward school and school objects, 
conceptual tempo, tence, and level of aspi- 
ration. Few teacher sex е fects were observed, and these 
were confined mostly to covert variables rather than 
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overt sex typed behavior. In general the results are 
consistent with Kohlberg’s writings but not with predic- 
tions based on modeling or reinforcement theories. 
—Author abstract. 

2633. Burnes, Kay. (National Inst. of Child Health & 
Human Development, Bethesda, Md.) Clinical as- 
sumptions about WISC subtest score and test 
behavior relationships. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 36(2), 299.—Administered 
the WISC to 40 white and 38 Negro 8-yr-old boys. The E. 
and an O independently scored the S's behavior for 
attention, energy level, social skill, task persistence, and 
concern about performance. 13 clinical psychologists 
completed a questionnaire ranking behaviors considered 
important to performance on each of the WISC subtests. 
15 hypotheses resulted, 8 involving attention and none 
pate dt concern about performance. Analysis of scores 
and ratings produced 8 significant relationships, 3 
involving concern about performance. Emphasis on 
attention was found to be greatly overestimated. 16 
correlations were significant for race and socioeconomic 
status. “Results indicate that (a) most of the clinically 
assumed relationships do not exist, and (b) the impor- 
tance of test behavior to performance may vary among 
groups of children and tasks.”—S. Knapp. 

2634. Busch, John С. & DeRidder, Lawrence М. (U. 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Note on control for 
intelligence in studies of field dependence with 
young children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 32(1), 337-338.—96 4.10-6.2 yr. old children from 6 
Head Start Centers were administered the Rod and 
Frame and the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Tests. 
coefficients indicated that there was no relationship 
between intelligence and Rod-and-Frame scores for 
males and females separately or combined. It should not 
be necessary to control for effects of general intelligence 
in studies of field dependence with young Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

2635. Houston, H. S. New directions: Research 
concerning early childhood. Delta, Massey U., New 
Zealand, 1970(May), No. 6, 2-5.—Briefly describes the 
work of various behavioral scientists investigating 
growth and behavior in the early years of childhood. The 

rogress of Project Head Start, the work at University of 

llinois with mothers as teachers, and the work at 
Harvard by J. Kagan and by J. Bruner is reviewed. The 
psychological development of the young child and the 
different child-rearing techniques of various middle- and 
lower-class mothers are emphasized. The program of the 
Harvard School of Education's Pre-School Project, in 
which mothers have been placed into 1 of 5 categories on 
the basis of the mother-child relationship, is discussed. It 
is concluded that the significance of such work "cannot 
sensibly be overlooked by any group of educators 
... concerned with the social and intellectual well-being 
of pre-school children."—R. Wiltz. y 

2636. Jamias, Maria F., Pablo, Renato Y., & Taylor, 
Donald M. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Ethnic awareness in Filipino children. Journal of 
Social Poychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 157-164. 
—Investigated Filipino children’s self-perception іп 
terms of ethnic identity and assessed how accurately they 
recognized sketches of persons representing 2 important 
out-groups, i.e., Americans and Chinese. Each of the 90 
Tagalog male Ss (6, 8, and 10 yr. old) was administered a 
picture identification test designed to assess Ss’ ethnic 
affiliation. Results demonstrate that the frequency of 
identifying with an ethnic group increased with age and 
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that children identified more often with 
group than with the national group, 
accurate in recognizing Chinese pictur 
representing Americans, implying that 
ethnic perception is related to the frequency 
with the group.—Journal summary. as 

2637. Just-Kéry, Hedvig. (Hungarian 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Go 
beli jellegzetességek az 5-6 ps 
gyermekeknél. [Characteristic thought 
nursery-school children aged 5-6.] Pszi 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 387-396. k] 

2638. Lurgat, Liliane. (National Center of 
Research, Paris, France) Etude de 
graphique. [A study of graphic morphog 
de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23( 
— Presents an analysis of the evolution 
and circularity in children's drawings 
Progressive coordination of horizontal 
movements of the arms resulted in the gradi 
a straight line to an oblique, to the develo 
ellipse, and finally to the efficiently rou 
necessary to produce true circles = Ау E 

2639. Matheny, Adam P. & Brown, A 
Louisville, Medical School) Activity, 
tion and attention: Individual differe 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol: 
158.—Differences in temperament, attentio 
activity level as reported by mothers Of 
12-mo-old twins were related to tested d 
cognitive abilities at age 4 yr. The more activ 
found to show temper more, have shorter ай 
in play, and walk earlier but to have poo 
dexterity than their co-twins. The twins” 
attention showed less temper and walked later 
better manual dexterity than their co-twins 
were less active or had longer attention $ 
had significantly higher Wechsler Primary a 
Scale of Intelligence Performance IQs 
when tested at age 4 yr. Verbal IQ differences We 
same direction but not significant. (18 
abstract. 8 
2640. Meichenbaum, Donald H. (U. Wa 
tario, Canada) Implications of cogni" 
research for educational television: Wi 
proving Sesame Street. Proceedings O 
Convention of the American Psychological 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 195-196.— The litera 
training indicates that one strategy US 
advantaged children to overcome serio! 
deficiencies is “verbal bombardment, Wam 
ways characterizes the “Sesame Street for 
training strategy is an explicit tutorial la 
whereby the child is taught to use language 
supposed comprehension, production, . 
deficiencies. 3 studies are reported WI 
efficacy of providing children with se 
training to moderate their performance @ 
failure by means of modeling and beha K 
This research indicates the potentiality 
thinking and cognitive strategies. The Ш 
educational TV cover such areas as expt 
(a) self-instructions, self-reinforcement, аис 
strategies; (b) cognitive styles of reflectivity 
and ways of coping with failure, sei) 5 

и”. 


(c) interpersonal behaviors; and 
interactions.—Author abstract. 
2641. Noelker, Robert W. (U. 
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ability and children’s memory for sequence, form, 
and position. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971- 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4342-4343. 

2642. Orio, Stefania. (State U., Pavia, Italy) Influ- 
enza delle dimensioni affettive, economiche, cul- 
turali della famiglia sul livello di aspirazione. 
[Influence of the affective, economic, and cultural 
dimensions of the family on the level of aspiration.) 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969, No. 91-93, 
35-57.—Evaluated the influence of some aspects of 
family environment on 2 variables: the professional and 
scholastic aspirations of the preadolescent; and his 
expectation level. Level of expectation is defined as the 
degree of success which an individual tries to obtain in a 
definite task within a definite time period, and which 
requires an immediate solution. Level of aspiration is 
defined as the degree of accomplishment that an S hi 
to attain over a long period of time in areas which 
directly influence his course of life. 294 11-13 yr. old Ss, 
representing all social classes were examined. Cassel's 
Level of Aspiration Test was used to evaluate the level of 
expectation, and the Ss’ declarations were used for the 
level of aspiration, classified as low, average, and high, 
and then classified again into vague and definite. Famil 
discipline was classified into (a) capricious, (b) indif- 
ferent, (c) rigid, (d) indulgent, and (e) mature. It is 
concluded that there is a relationship between family 
climate and structures and the levels of expectation and 
aspiration. (23 геї.)—А. M. Farfaglia. 

2643. Pizzo, Lucia; Renda, Salvatore, & Terrana, 
Liliana R. La rilevazione degli interessi in età 
evolutiva: Applicazione del Berufs Interessen Test: 
B..T. [The emphasis of interest during the age of 
development: The application of the Career Interest Test 
(BIT)] Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969, No. 
91-93, 97-128.— Studied the problem of discovering the 
professional interests during the development age period. 
The Career Interest Test (BIT) was given to 
elementary and secondary schoolchildren and to 200 
adolescents who were apprentices. Statistical analysis 
shows that age, scholastic achievement, sociocultural 
family standards, and place of residence does influence 
interests. However, a deeper study of these statistics, 
through interviews and other information, shows that the 
data obtained through the test was unreliable. It is 
concluded that the BIT is reliable only if studied in 
conjunction with other detailed information of the Ss. 
(English, French, German, & Spanish summaries)—4. 

1. Farfaglia. 

2644 Schroeder, Carolyn A. & Schroeder, Stephen К. 
(U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Decision cont! d. 
children in a risk situation. Psychological Rec 
1970(Fal), "Vol. 204) 457-463.—Approach-avoitaies 
conflict in 150 4th, 5th, and 6th grade ^ was Жш | to 
a risk situation where risk was defined as the relative 
magnitude of approach and avoidance 
context, the risk was a specific win-lose ratio fixed t of 
Decision latency was measured for each S on à A e 
decisions leading to a final decision to quit ОГ P the 
game, Both win-lose ratio and incentive E Aber 
number of Ss who quit playing and their trial of longes 
latency. (15 ref.)—/ournal abstract. 


2645. Sinclair, Caroline. (Richmond Pits Schooli 


Va. Dominance patterns of young, 

follow-up study. Р ИЙ & Motor Stis, Eby 
Vol. 32(1), 142.—Attempted to determine the - ge. à 
any, in hand, foot, eye, and ear dominance of youn 
children after a 3-yr interval; 
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dominance pattern to school success was also examined. 
27 of the original 37 Ss were available for follow-up. 
Findings indicated stability in hand, foot, and eye 
preference after age 5 but some changes in ear pref- 
erence, The relationships to school success were not 
significant. Further exploration of the concept of a 
dominance complex в desirable.—Author abstract. 
2646. Sounalet, G. (Lab. of the Psych of 
Education, Bordeaux, France) Quelques а de 
l'obéissance à la consigne à l'école maternelle. 
Some aspects of compliance with instructions in the 
indergarten.] Enfance, 1970(May), No. 2, 203-214,—Ss 
consisted of 15 boys and 15 girls in each of 3 16 groups: 
3, 4, and 5 yr. old. They were asked to place 13 colored 
pieces in КРЕ grooves on а spiral framework. Instruc- 
tions implied, but did not pides ‚ that the task was both 
to be completed and done correctly. Most Ss sought to 
complete the task but it was not until age 4 that correct 
performance became important. Successes increased 
with age but even in the older 
v successful—S. S. Marzolf. 
7. Sı ; 


in dramatic im sation. 
Convention of the American. Psychological s 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 421-422.—A review of the literature 
in child drama indicates that, unlike the study of 
children’s art, there is no developmental account of 
improvisational phenomena. 3 improvisational tasks 
were presented to 34 7-12 yr. olds, Their responses to 
aden ee T recorded on mera 
When the youn yr.) age was pared 
with the older (O12 yr), they differed significantly in 
covering more space, stopping more often, creating more 
novel incidents, introducing more imaginary persons 
showing more resistant acts to а. nd player. Older 
children repeated more details thus giving a more clearly 
differentiated Tertia and a higher level of 
communication.—Aul tract. 

2648. Székely, A gyermekkori alkohol- 
fogyasztas pie Per: a prevencidja. [Motivation 
for, and prevention of, alcohol consumption in child- 
hood.) Pszichológiai Та 1967, No. 10, 305- 


315,649, Tóth, Béla. ational Edycation Inst, Buda- 
Az " 
s korban meserazokkal (Examination of literary 
i ith the help of a fairy-tal wing i 
troup of children aj М 6-8.] Pszichológiai Tanulmanyok, 


foe". No. 10, 215-219. 


Learning 

‚ Beamer, Robert Н. (Illinois State U.) Transfer 

P ‘raining “з өлө. yoy hag 
gears uM Abstracts International, 19 

730. 

MS ke Alan L. (Tufts U) Variables 
affecting children. 
Dissertation. Abstracts 971(Јап), Vol. 


Association, 


Dec), 


International, 


31(7-B), 4354. 

А. (U. Kansas) Effects of 
cidit m Anew of reinforcement on multi 
schedule and on — 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 


р children. 
), Vol. 31(6-B), 3721-3722. 
SOLES. Camplone, Joseph C. McGrath, Michael, & 
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Rabinowitz, F. Michael. (U. Illinois, Children’s Research 
Center) Component and configurational learning in 
children: Additional data. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 88(1), 137-139.— Tested 28 
preschoolchildren with a 2-situational discrimination 
problem followed by a test series designed to assess 
whether components, configurations, or both were used 
to solve the original problem. 1 pair of stimuli differed in 
size, and 1 pair differed in color. It was found that 
whereas 25 of the Ss learned a component solution to the 
size pair, only 14 learned a component solution to the 
color pair. It is concluded that children of this age use 
both components and configurations within a discrim- 
ination problem and that the type of solution depends 
upon the dimension along which the stimuli vary. The 
relevance of the present findings to earlier work is 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

2654. Cole, Lawrence E. (U. Oklahoma) Implicit 
associative responses in the verbal discrimination 
learning of children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4357-4358. 

2655. Deichmann, John W., Speltz, Mary B. & 
Kausler, Donald H. (Southern Illinois U.) Developmen- 
tal trends in the intentional and incidental learning 
components of a verbal discrimination task. Journal 
of Experimental Child Psychology, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
21-34,—Investigated developmental trends in both the 
intentional and the incidental learning components of a 
verbal discrimination task. An inverse relationship 
between age and intentional verbal discrimination 
learning was found in 36 parochial school children from 
the 4th-6th grade levels in Exp. I and from the 3rd-6th 
grade levels in Exp. II with 160 public school children, in 
agreement with Weber's law presumed by frequency 
theory to be operative in verbal discrimination learning. 
However, speed of intentional learning increased from 
the kindergarten to 3rd (Exp. II) and from the 6th-8th 
(Exp. I) and 9th (Exp. II) grade levels. In both 
experiments there was a direct relationship between age 
and amount of incidental learning, and there was no 
evidence for the post-6th-grade decrement in Type 2 
incidental learning reported in earlier studies. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2656. Denison, Joseph W. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Relationship of auditory and vísual per- 
ceptual strengths to methods of teaching a paired- 
associate task to first graders. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 32(1), 218.—Auditory and visual 
tests were used to define proposed perceptual prefer- 
ences for learning in a group of Ist graders. Paired- 
associate tasks were then presented visually and audi- 
torily to assess the efficacy for learning of matching 
methods of presentation to such perceptual strengths. 
Results failed to support the predicted interaction 
between modality strength and learning facility, “Au- 
ditory learners” performed significantly better on the 
and presentation of the task, regardless of modality of 
emphasis.—Author abstract. 

2657. Di Vesta, Francis J. (Pennsylvania State U) 
The effects of connotative similarity in children’s 
learning of a paired-associate task. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
35-44.—Assigned 60 5th-6th grade children to learn 1 of 
10 paired-associate lists varied according to the number 
of word-pairs that were similar or opposite in conno- 
tative meaning. A mixed list (interference or unrelated) 
of word-pairs served as a control. All basic lists were 
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arranged with adjectives as stimuli and _ 
responses. All but the 2 lists representing in| 
degrees of oppositeness were arranged in 
order. Differences favoring the noun-adjeci 
adjective-noun order of presentation were 
Ist-trial data only. Results indicate that Ss’ 
paired associates is directly related to the 
word-pairs in which the units share common. 
meanings. Opposites in which the dimensional 
but not the polarization, is shared are learm 
readily than a mixed list but with slightly more 
than a list in which word-pairs are similar, 
concluded that dimensional relationships or con 
meanings shared by stimuli and responses of 
unit facilitate acquisition of a list. Results are di 
in terms of mediational processes.—Journal 
2658. Dickinson, Ralph V. (U. Southern Califc 
comparison of interference and decay during 
term motor memory. Dissertation. Abstracts: 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2724-2725. 
2659. Duke, Ann W. (U. Nebraska) Ch 
retention of a single item as a function of г 
similarity to interfering items. Journal of 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 197\(Feb), Vo 
13-22.— Tested predictions derived from W, A: 
gren's associative theory of short-term retention 
Vol. 43:6871). Children recalled single phonem 
syllables which were presented in lists of oth 
items with either initial (CV) or final (VC) 
constancy. The single recall item was either s 
(i.e., shared the phonemic constancy) or dis 
list items. In Exp. I with 96 4th grade children, 1 
not vary with acoustic similarity or with the locu 
phonemic similarity. In Exp. Il with 160 
children, sources of interference were identifie 
differentially affected the recall of similar and d 
items. The absence of a similarity effect was re 
these sources of interference. Results of 
discussed in terms of a multiple-associative 
retention.—Journal abstract. 
2660. Favell, Judith E. (U. Kansas) 
preference in humans by conditioned reintorc 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 19100 
31(6-B), 3726. 
2661. Frechtling, Joy A. (George Wa 
Situational determinants of color-form sal 
matching and learning tasks. Disserta 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 310B} 4360. 
2662. Haaf, Robert A. (U. Toledo) Cue 8 
tive motivational properties of reinforcers 
dren’s discrimination learning. J 1 11 
mental Child Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol 
10.—Investigated 2 sources of interference 
discrimination learning: reinforcer cue prop 
size, shape, and texture; and reinforcer inc 
erties, linked to preference value. The 
studied in 84 2nd grade children by (а) 
condition in which S received the same type 
for all correct responses with 2 multiple re 
tions in which the reward varied fronti 
between reinforcers differing in their cue pi 
(b) comparing reinforcers of equal prete 
those of unequal value. Results indicate 
both the cue and the incentive prope 
influences discrimination performance. i 
reinforcer cue properties produced poorer 
than the single reinforcer condition. 
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rence of multiple rewards was correlated with irrelevant 
position cues, rewards of unequal, but not equal, 
preference value induced an interfering response strategy 
related to reinforcer-position contingencies.—Journal 
abstract. 

2663. Jones, Sandra J. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Pep, Children's two-choice learn- 


ing of predominantly alternating and repea! 
sequences. Journal of Experimental Child P: "4 
1970(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 344-362.—64 nui and 64 


kindergarten children guessed which of 2 lights would 
come on for 100 acquisition and 100 transfer trials, There 
were 4 groups in acquisition, differing in repetition 
probability (p,) level (.1 or .9) and age, For transfer, p, 
was reversed for ! the Ss in each acquisition group, 
resulting in 4 groups at each age level. All Ss exhibited 
dominant response tendencies; nursery Ss tended to 
repeat their response, while kindergarten Ss tended to 
alternate theirs, Nursery Ss' responses were more 
dependent on event sequence than previous findings 
have indicated. While both groups were able to follow 
the highly predictable event sequence, kindergarten Ss 
followed both repeating and alternating patterns better 
than nursery Ss. For all Ss, a repeating sequence was 
easier to follow than an alternating one. Response 
tendencies established during acquisition were extremely 
resistant to change; except for 1 of the kindergarten 
groups, the effect of previous experience was not 
overcome in the transfer trials. It is suggested that 
kindergarten Ss performed better than der Ss 
because they were superior in response inhibition. Since 
а repeating response tendency requires fewer inhibitory 
responses than an alternating one, it is also 

that a dominant response tendency is an indicator of the 
level of response complexity a child can handle when 
processing information. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2664. Kier, Rae J. (Yale U.) Motivational effects of 
the probability learning of lower and middle class 
Children at two MA levels. р Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), . 

2665. Koplon, ре L. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Dichotomy in cognition and reversal and non- 
reversal shifting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol 31(6-B) 3709. 


2666. Lacher, Miriam R. & John W. (Carleton 
Coll.) The relation of verbal and nonverbal encoding 
to serial recall performance in middle and lower 


class children. pec - of the Annual Convention of 


the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. &(Pt. 
1), 191-192.- Investigated effects of lower- vs. middle- 
class parental occupation, verbal intelligence, and action 
content of pictured stimuli upon попу serial recall 
in white Ist graders attending а semirural 
School. An Occupation X Intelligence interaction yield- 
ed no main effects. Recall was higher for pictured static 
objects than for actions, and higher for objects in action 
than for faces and activities. A Class X pu nes 
interaction with action content supported the und! be 
Cognitive-developmental theory, while suggesting au 
intelligence is a better predictor tham эйт 
small integrated community. Amr 1 жай 
ing processes were explored using children's ver — 
action labeling plus verbal —Author осів 
2667. McManus, Marianne. (lowa State нр 
9! systematic response on American 
roceedings of the Annual Ci 


of 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol (PU 1), 193- 


A6: 2043-2671 


194,—45 preschool children were administered 18 blank 
Ee LIC COD ROM biases f 
" lor 
stimulus size and positon vere evidenced by 71% of the 
Ss. Ss who evidenced the response biases on the 
trials measure did not | у 


of trials to learn the mination 

who had responded randomly. A trend was noted for 5а 

who had demonstrated most consistency in their re- 

sponse bias to learning to require fewer trials to 

learn the discrimination (p < 08). Results are 

MENU in the light of the h model. Author 
tract. 

2668, Moffat, Gene Н. & Miller, Frank D. 
Southern Mississippi) Effect of and 
structions on 
children. Journal 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 1101), 133-138.—Studied 70 Ss in a 
discrete trial instrumental avoidance conditioning task. 


10 sec. served as the aversive event. A light was presented 
3 sec. prior to the omission ini * 
groups and 2 control in which the music was 


. The 
explicit instructions required 
Soa teen as compared 


did not differ significantly —J 
2669. Moffat, Gene ^. & Motif, 
Southern Mississippi) Effectiveness of 
reinforcement combinations on а 
reversa! problem in children. 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 351-353.— 
old nursery school and kindergarten 
(KE) rong Mask (Wb) ar leer 
, wrong-blani 
1 : oe The discrimination 


a 
aak wrong (R 
forcement 
performance in the Wb and RW conditions was 


i 


: 
$ 


i 


i 


lormance in Rb condition. The 
Avisa] problem! indicated. that in the Wb condition 
older Ss reversed faster than Se and that 


than in 

youn, Ss reversed faster in the wenn © J 

Ae sete ero 

Spence's information 
- Journal aburact 

: В. & Вашей, К. Barker, (U 

Prychomomic 


ЭМ 335 — Reports тиз. 
SUITS емы ылы 
the operational 

of those stimuli. Specifically, 


hypothesis. (19 ref. 
2670. by a r^ 
ponet Dec), Vol. 21(6) 


lor the 


recognition conservation stimuli. The rela- 

tionship et d untere ut A p d 
conserver ability to remember correctly, Serr 

и was related to recall 

were studied. — омета! abstract 

٩ IN R. M. & Shea, J. F. (U. New Brunswick, 

Fredericton, Canada) Learning, curiosity, and social 
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group membership. Journal of Experimental Child 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 124-132.— Presented 
80 middle- and lower-class schoolchildren a series of 20 
question-alternative answer items. The alternative an- 
swers associated with each question were varied in 
number and relative probability in order to obtain 4 
degrees of objective uncertainty. Using the Shannon- 
Weaver average information measure, these were cal- 
culated to have .9165, 1.5849, and 2.3219 bits of 
information. Recall of the correct answers, provided 
after each question-alternative answer item, was tested 
after all 20 items were presented. Recall of correct 
answers was found to be an inverted U-shaped function 
of objective uncertainty. Differences in recall between 
middie- and lower-class Ss lessened for intermediate and 
high degrees of objective uncertainty. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2672. Northman, John E. & Black, Kathryn N. (State 
University Coll. New York, Cortland) Ontogeny of 
visual and haptic-tactual information processing. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 171- 
172.—Gave 96 kindergarten, 3rd grade and 6th grade Ss 
preference and memory tasks in the visual and haptic 
modalities using random forms as stimuli. Visual 
memory was found to be superior to haptic memory at 
all grade levels. Additional analyses indicated differences 
between modalities in the types of errors made. There 
was no relationship between memory for visual and 
haptic stimuli. Ss explored longer in the haptic modality 
on both preference and memory tasks. Although there 
was consistency across tasks for exploration time, there 
was no significant relationship between time on the 
preference task and performance on the memory 
task.—Author abstract. 

2673. Ornitz, Hilda W. A developmental study of 
errors of commission in recall. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3711-3712. 

2674. Resnick, Lauren B., Siegel, Alexander W., & 
Kresh, Esther. (U. Pittsburgh) Transfer and sequence 
in learning double classification skills. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
139-149.—Trained 27 kindergartners on 2 different 
double classification matrix tasks in an attempt to 
determine whether the tasks were hierarchically related. 
Prior behavior analyses of the tasks suggested that the 2 
tasks shared many components, but that the more 
complex task had additional components not included in 
the simpler one. It was predicted that learning the 
simpler task and then the complex, was the "optimal" 
learning sequence. As predicted, Ss who learned the tasks 
in the optimal order learned the more complex task in 
fewer trials than Ss who learned the tasks in the reverse 
order. Ss in the reverse order group who did succeed in 
learning the complex task showed evidence of having 
acquired the simpler task in the process. Findin 
support the hypothesis that the 2 tasks are pucr 
related. It is suggested that acquisition of complex 
cognitive skills may be a matter of learning specific 
relevant prerequisites.—Journal abstract. 

2675. Rosner, Sue R. (U. Iowa, Inst. of Child 
Behavior & Development) The effects of rehearsal 
and chunking instructions on children’s multitrial 
free recall. Journal of Experimental Child Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 93-105.—Examined age differ- 
ences in multitrial free recall. 3 instructional conditions 
were given to 180 Ist, Sth, and 9th grade children: (a) 
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standard instructions; (b) overtly rehearse during pj 
presentation; (c) “chunk” the items bye 
mediational links. Recall, organization, and S-units 
(subjective groupings) increased with grade. At the Ist 
grade level, type of instruction had no effect on recall or 
organization but S-units increased under chunkin 
instructions. All performance measures, at the Sth grade 
level, were facilitated by chunking instructions. Ап 
adultlike performance pattern, a slight improvement 
under chunking instructions, and a small decline with 
rehearsal instructions, was obtained at the 9th grade 
level. The relation between age and memory mecha- 
nisms, and the productional, mediational, and retrieval 
aspects of children's organization are discussed, (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2676. Weisberg, Robert W. (Temple U.) Semantic 
factors in the storage of sentences in children, 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 537 
54.—Assessed sentence storage in children using à 
recognition procedure. 78 5th and 6th graders heard a 
training list of 10 active, passive, and negative sentences 
and then a test list of 30 sentences—the original 10 plus 
20 transformationally related to the original 10. Mar 
imum confusion resulted when the training sentence had 
been active and the test sentence was its passive, Of vice 
versa. There was little confusion from either the actives 
Or passives to negatives or vice versa. Results support 
those of other studies which indicate that semantic 
interpretation is stored, rather than formal aspects ofa 
sentence.—Author abstract. i 

2677. Wolpert, Edward M. (U. Kansas) Individua: 
differences in sensory modality functioning in firs 
grade children in learning to read common words Ц 
two imagery values. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
tional, 1990 (Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2751. 


Concepts & Language 


2678. Barragy, Micheleen. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) The effect of varying object апап 
and number on children’s ability to cont 1970- 
perspectives. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa’ 
Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2730. 

: 2679. Bartholomeus, Bonnie N. & Dots be 
С. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, an V ful none 
opment of naming responses to mean 171 (Fe) 
verbal sounds. Perceptual & Molor Skills 
Vol. 32(1), 195-204.—Tests of sound and PS to as 
were presented to 118 3'4-16 yr. 0 ° nonverbal 
perceptual development for meanings nd audit 
sounds and to compare nonverbal bes АШ the 
perception. Sound naming improved гар! " and ШЙ 
yr., did not differ significantly between a of usage 
and was positively correlated with the frequi H 

of the stimulus names. Virtually all Ss we КЕТ 


; کو‎ . It is 
sound naming than in picture пашшае salient ji 


nonverbal auditory stimuli in the perce respect E 


ы. Marie F. 
2680. Beaudichon, Janine & Forestier; Ps choi 
Paris at the Sorbonne, Lab. of Genet unica 
France) Facteurs de l'efficacité de !а Co us. (ra 
entre enfants: La perceptibilité du stimi on be"? 
affecting the efficiency of communica 


EE gm тии — — 
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children: Perception of the stimulus.] Bulletin de Psycho- 
logie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(9-10), 575-582.—Analyzes the 
ability of children of kindergarten and primary levels 
(ages 6.5-7.7 yr.) to communicate the solution of a 

roblem to each other as to method and effectiveness. 

he problem involved making colored water flow to a 
particular point in a labyrinth built of glass tubing by 
manipulating a series of valves, Although demonstration 
alone by a child was at times effective in teaching the 
solution to another child, verbal interaction between 
them produced quicker learning and more frequent 
generalization to similar problems. Older children, 
because of greater verbal skills, were more effective 
teachers.—R. E. Smith, 

2681. Beiswenger, Hugo. (St. Lawrence U.) Lin- 
guistic and psychological factors in the 
regulation of behavior in young children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 11()), 
63-75.—Gave 48 3-41 yr. old children 2 sets of 
commands. Set I commands compared conditional and 
nonconditional responding to a random sequence of 
visual signals. Ss found all of the series-conditional 
commands difficult and the series-nonconditional ones 
easy. There was an age-correlated increase in ability to 
perform both sets. Differences in performance on Set I 
commands were found in some cases to be a function of 
the complexity of the psychological processes required to 
organize a plan of action corresponding to the content of 
the command. A Set II command which required the 
mental transforming of the spatial relationship of a 
target and instrumental action of the command itself to 
an opposite spatial relationship in behavior could not be 
performed by 83% of all Ss, while the same command, 
with a paratactic syntax (no mental spatial reversal 
required) was performed by 86% of the same Ss. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 3 
2682. Burns, Marion E. (U. South Carolina) The 
effect of positive and negative criticism on verbal 


questioning behavior of deprived and non-deprived 
boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 


Vol. 31(7-B), 4305. 

2683. Christie, James F. & Smothergill, Daniel W. 
(Syracuse U.) Discrimination and conservation of 
length. Psychonomic. Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 
336-337.— Presents a study with 20 4-yr-olds in partial 
replication of an experiment that had used oddity- 
roblem training to successfully induce conservation of 
length in 5-yr-olds. Training in the present study was 


Successful; a group given knowledge of results on each 


trial responded to the length cue significantly more oe 


than an uninformed group. However, 

evidenced conservation of length on a transfer test. 
Failure of the present training to induce conservation 
was predicted by a recent theory of conservator; 
Hypotheses specifying an identity of processes ot 
яры discrimination and conservation are presented 
—Journal abstract. 

2684. Coon, Robert C. (Vanderbilt U.) An inves- 
tigation of transitivity and conservation performance 
aS a function of conceptual tempo. Дн 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3 2 

2685. Elardo, Phyllis T. (U. Arkansas, en P 
Early Development & Education) Effects of mul ( 
discrimination and concept training on the optiona 
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190.—An examination of studies which explored the 
effects of verbalization training on 4-yr-old children's 
performance with optional shift problems revealed that 
previous procedures had merely required children to 
label various stimulus objects. The present experiment 
provided 24 4 yr. olds with much more complete 
verbalization training than in the past; however, it was 
found that although children learned to describe verbally 
the concepts apparently relevant for problem solution, 
they did not register significant gains in reve 
responses on the optional shift problem. This finding, 
therefore, lends support to the theoretical positions of the 
Kendlers, Luria, Jensen, and Bruner.—Author abstract. 
2686. George, Linda О. (Indiana U.) Selected 
factors which affect young children's concepts of 
conservation of le Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 


2688. Greeson, Larry 
Miami) Effects of modeling language units of 
fering complexity on the language 
preschool black children. P; ngs of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. » 197--198.—Investigated the effects of 
the modeling of 5 linguistic response classes and 
information complexity on language usage in preschool 
Negro children from poverty backgrounds. It was found 
that the modeling of simple language units, com 
single sentences, resulted in more effective language 
acquisition than the modeling of complex language units, 
comprised of groups of sentences. In addition, particular 
categories of language usage were influenced. signif- 

than others as a result of the simple 
treatment, Thus, the effects of infor- 

y and the specific characteristics of 
ifi influence the effectiveness 

language learning.—Author. 
abstract. 


2689. Hamsher, J. Herbert. (U. Rochester) Chil- 


's understanding of emotions and 
саси lene of the Annual Convention of the 


American посо Association, 1971, Vol. (Pt. 1), 


159-160. loped a story-telling technique to assess 
the abilities of children to perceive, interpret, and A 
emotional-interpersonal reactions and behaviors. 
method involved 12 pictorially presented situations in 
which a child was depicted as confronted with an 
emotionally provocative stimulus and was then кия 
interacting with others. Ss explained the way they 
interpreted the story and how the others in the story 
rceived the “hero's” behavior. Stories were scored a 
level of sophistication in dealing with affective-cau: 
relationships. Data from 81 children (ages 6-13) indicate 
that the technique is a useful approach to the study of a 
significant d ental dimension and that the di- 
mension is separable from intelli ice.—Author «ме, 
2690. Hecox, Kurt E. John W. (U. 
Michigan) Est and —À Mo 
in ng children. Journal of Experimenta, " 
Psychology, 197\(Feb). Vol. 1101), 106-123.—Examined 
the ability of children to orm in estimation-based 
inference tasks. In Exp. 1, 52 5-7 yr. old children were 


Shift performance of four-year-old children. Pro: се паја. Jn ESD. i “make Increasing accurate 
ceedi, 1 Convention of the American tested or their abili —— MS was 
P chological. Амо ШОШ 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. D, 189- лысы of proportions, as а pa 
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found that there was above-chance level performance at 
all CA levels and that performance improved as а 
function of CA. In Exp. II with 41 6-8 yr. old children, 
measures of the ability to make quantitative inferences 
were studied. It was hypothesized that: (a) performance 
would be above-chance level at all ages; (b) inferential 
performance would improve with increasing CA; (с) 
conservatism, defined as the constriction of responses to 
the middle of the response scale, would vary inversely 
with performance level; and (d) attention strategies 
would be a significant determiner of performance. All of 
the hypotheses except b were supported. Results are 
discussed in terms of cognitive models and it is 
concluded that accurate but nonlogical modes of 
inference operate in the performance of children within 
the CA range tested—Journal abstract. 

2691. Madison, Charles L. (Ohio U.) The relation- 
ship between discrimination ability in two sensory 
modalities and articulation in first grade children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-B), 3752. 

2692. Meyers, C. E. & Orpet, R. E. (U. Southern 
California) Ability factor location of some Piagetian 
tasks at 5'/, years. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 199-200.—Probed the psychometric and structure of 
intellect nature of 7 Piagetian tasks (6 of conservation) in 
70 middle-class children at 5'/ yr. 36 subtests from 
Weschler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence, 
WISC, Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, and 
others provided a structure of intellect matrix. Piaget 
scores loaded on 5 of 6 obtained factors, principally 2 
convergent production factors, one having semantic- 
symbolic content, the other figural-semantic, and on a 
simple memory span factor; another (not conservation) 
on a purely figural The 7 tasks loading separately 
indicated no single es Piagetian factor, with no 
conservation loading on the most nearly general factor 
obtained.—A uthor abstract. 

2693. Mittler, Peter. (U. Manchester, England) 
Biological and social aspects of language devel- 
opment in twins. Developmental Medicine & Child 
Neurology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 12(6), 741-757.—Comparing 
200 twins with 100 single controls (all 4 yr. old) on the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, twins showed 
an average retardation of 6 mo. in language devel- 
opment, equally in identical and fraternal twins. This 
pepe ш сасна was greater for language than 
in nonlinguistic functions (form boards, i 
rear Y. Pre ( rds, drawings). (40 

. Nurss, Joanne R. & Day, David E. i 

State U.) Imitation, comprehensa and iai a 
of grammatical structures. Journal of Verbal Learning 
& Verbal Behavior, 197\(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 68-74.— 
Gathered base-line data from 147 Southern urban higher 
status white and lower status white and black 4-yr-old 
boys and girls on measures of their ability to imitate 
comprehend, and produce selected grammatical struc- 
tures. Ss were given the Brown, Fraser, Bellugi Test of 
Grammatical Contrasts. The higher status white group 
performed significantly better on all 3 tasks than either 
of the lower status groups. The tasks ordered in 
difficulty: comprehension = imitation > production 
An alternate scoring system was devised to account for 
possible dialect differences between the test and the 
lower status children. Status effects on language devel- 
opment are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
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2695. Parisi, Domenico & Antinucci, Francesco, 
(National Research Council of Italy, Inst. of Psychology, 
Rome) Tendenze recenti nello studio dello sviluppo 
delle capacità linguistiche. [Recent trends in the study 
of development of linguistic aptitudes.] Archivio di 
Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1970(Jul), Vol. 3104), 
299-329.—Reviews recent research in developmental 
psycholinguistics: (a) early language acquisition, (b) 
development of syntactic abilities during the school 
years, (c) relationship between language development 
and socioeconomic status levels, and (d) theoretical 
models of language acquisition. The influence of trans- 
formational linguistics on psychological theory has been 
significant. (French, English, & German summaries) (104 
ref.)—L. L'Abate. 

2696. Romsted, Jean E. (Indiana U.) Communica- 
tion effectiveness in young children: An experi- 
mental analysis of practice and listener feedback 
effects. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4370. 

2697. Sause, Edwin F. (Fordham U.) Computer 
content analysis of the psychological and social 
factors in the oral language of kindergarten chil- 
dren: Dictionary construction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4319. 

2698. Shriberg, Lawrence D. (U. Kansas) The effect 
of examiner social behavior on children’s articu- 
lation test performance. Dissertation. Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3753 

2699. Vaughter, Reesa M. & Barreda, Maria. (North- 
ern Illinois U.) Effects of dimensional preference on 


the optional shift behavior of young children. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 205- 


206.—32 young children solved 2 optional shift problems 
in succession. The same stimuli occurred in both 
problems; however, for each S, the dimension relevant in 
the Ist problem was irrelevant in the 2nd and vice versa. 
Ss were given a dimensional preference test involving 
stimuli employed in the optional shift problems prior Y 
their solving the successive optional shift task. It was 
found that dimensional preferences under certain con- 
ditions influenced both the rate of learning and ү 
сео of S's making a reversal; however, t ү 
indings also suggest that the influence of salience upo! 
shift behavior is not as simple as dominance theory has 
suggested.—Author abstract. F 

2700. von Raffler Engel, Walburga. (Vanderbilt M 
The function of repetition in child language аѕ hee! 
of an integrated theory of developmental linguist 9 i 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1970(Feb). No. 97- (0 
27-32.—Systematized language acquisition according © 
levels of abstraction: (a) intonation, e.g. babies eui 
consisting of semantically different modulations; "d 
syllable, e.g., 1 or more "carrier sounds" depending les 
what the infant wishes to convey; (c) imitative sylla don 
e.g., bye-bye; (d) 2 consecutive syllables; (е) abun у 
of the phoneme; (f) manipulation of words as раге 0 
larger unit; and (g) redundancy, which is VI child 
effective communication. Repetition is used by the пеге 
to commit information to memory, to hold the lise 
attention, and to ease the communication by saying 
poe essentials.—4. M. Furjaglia. n) 

1. Ward, Edna M. (Boston Coll. " 

causal thinking in elementary school children 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1910(Dec) 
31(6-A), 2749. 
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2702. Weil, Joyce. The relationship between time 
conceptualization and time language in young 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec) 
Vol. 31(6-B), 3695-3696. 4 


Abilities 

2703. Cerbus, George & Oziel, L. Jerome. (Xavier U., 
Cincinnati, O.) Correlation of the Bender-Gestalt and 
WISC for Negro children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 276.—A significant correlation 
(-.44, р < .01) of the Bender-Gestalt as scored by the 
Koppitz system with the WISC Full Scale IQ in a sample 
of 40 Negro schoolchildren is attributable mainly to the 
association between the Bender and the Performance 
subtests. The Bender-Performance IQ correlation (—.72) 
is significantly higher than the Bender-Verbal IQ 

tion (—14) and is significantly higher in a 
' subgroup (—89) than in the normal Ss 
(-.58).—Author abstract. 

2704. Cohen, Leo. (Henrico County Public Schools, 
Psychological Services, Richmond, Va.) The effects of 
material and non-material reinforcement upon per- 
formance of the WISC Block Design subtest by 
children of different social classes: A follow-up 
study. Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 41-47.—Inves- 
tigated "the effect of verbal approval and material 
reinforcement upon performance of a motor task (WISC 
Block Design test) by 2nd and 5th grade lower- and 
middle-class children [N — 36 2nd graders and 36 5th 
graders; IQs ranged from 85-115].” Each S was given a 
practice trial, and then scores from Trials 2 and 3 “were 
recorded in order to test the effect of the reinforcer, the 
criterion being speed of performance." Class was 
significant at the .05 level, and grade was significant at 
both the .05 and .01 levels. Middle-class Ss performed 
significantly better than lower-class children. None of 
the interactions of the variables representing grade, 
reinforcement, and class was significant.—S. Knapp. 

2705. Ford, Boyce L. (Cornell U.) Children's imi- 
lation of sentences which vary in pause and 
intonational pattern. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3727. - 

2706. Graham, Geraldine A. (George Washington U.) 
The effects of material and social incentives on the 
Performance on intelligence test tasks by lower 
Class and middle class Negro preschool children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4311. 

2707. Henderson, N. B., Butler, B. V., & Clark, W. M. 
(U. Oregon, Medical School) Relationships between 
Selected perinatal variables and seven-year intel- 
ligence. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
139-140.—Race and mother’s occupation correlated 
Significantly (p < .01), but not birth weight, Apgar, type 
of delivery, cord around neck, toxemia, or meconium 
Staining with WISC IQ. Perinatal variables rendered a 
multiple correlation of .34 with IQ. Though multiple К 
Was highly significant (р < .001), variables accounted for 
Only 11.4% of IQ variance. Possible explanations for 
limited contributions are: homogeneous sample; ex- 
cluding some, and using infrequently occurring Mos 

les; tabulating system; measurement units and о 

Points: examiner “bias”; sample loss; no correction for 
Cath; intelligence criterion; predictor curvilinearity: 
concentration on immediate threat conditions; and some 
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conditions ameliorated by intervention, and normal 
growth and learning.—Author abstract, 

2708. Longeot, F., Girard, P., Lambert, J. L, & 
Rouquier, С. (U. Grenoble, Inst. of Psychology, France) 
Etude comparative de la nouvelle échelle métrique 
(Binet-Simon) et de l'échelle de développement de 
la pensée logique. [Comparison between the new 
Metric Scale (Binet-Simon) and the Scale for the 
Development of Logical Thinking.] Bulletin de l'Institut 
National d'Etude du Travail et d'Orientation Professionelle, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 26(4), 219-237.—Both scales were ap- 
plied to 96 9-11 yr. old French children. Results of the 
Binet-Simon were interpreted in terms of operational 
theory of intelligence based on Piaget and Inhelder. 
Stages were demonstrated by hierarchical analysis. The 
linear correlation between MA and the operational score. 
was .65, and the rank-order correlation between IQ and 
operational score was .54, both highly significant. —M. 
G. Stroebel. 

2709. Miller, Douglas R. (Indiana U.) Some theo- 
retical considerations of attention. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2741. 

2710. Salamon, Jenó. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Ps) chology, Budapest) Ovodások elemi 
konstruáló [уко ерге sajátosságai. [Char- 
acteristics of the elementary constructing ability in 
nursery school children.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 373. 

2711. Selman, Robert L. (Harvard U.) Conceptual 
role-taking development in early childhood. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 155- 
156.—60 middle-class Ss (10 boys and 10 girls at each of 
ages 4, 5, and 6) were administered a role-taking task 
specifically designed to enable the S (role-taker) to make 
and explain predictions about a peer’s responses in a 
situation in which S has information not available to the 
peer. Results suggest a 4-level progression in role-taking 
skill across the age-range examined. The significant 
correlation between CA and the role-taking levels 
supports the hypothesis that conceptual role-taking is an 
age related social-cognitive skill and implies the possible 
existence of an ontogenetic sequence of role-taking 

es.—Author. abstract. 

T D. Willis, Diane J. (U. Oklahoma) Perceptual 
and cognitive performance of children as functions 
of socio-economic class. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3045. 


Perception 


. Asso, Doreen & Wyke, Maria. (U. London, 
Goldie Coll., England) Discrimination of spatially 
confusable letters by young children. Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 
11-20.—Studied the ability of young children to dis- 
criminate spatially confusable letters using 4 NA 
methods of discrimination. Ss were 31 5.6-6.10 yr. 08 
English children. Results show that the accuracy о 
discrimination of spatially confusable letters is de- 

endent upon the method of assessment employed. The 
Fiphest accuracy was achieved with copying confusable 
letters from a given sample. The method that required 
matching a given letter with other possible alternatives 
was next. Naming the confusable letters and writing 
them in response to dictation were the most difficult 
tasks to perform. A significant correlation between 
individual performances in the matching, naming, and 
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writing to dictation tests was found; but in the copying 
task individual performances varied independently of the 
performances in the other tests —Journal abstract. 

2714. Christophersen, Edward R. (U. Kansas) Audi- 
tory matching to sample with children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3723. 

2715. Dorman, Casey. (U. Washington) Visuo-motor 
scanning in preschool children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 34(7-B), 4307-4308. — 

2716. Faw, Terry T. & Leftgoff, Shelly. (U. California, 
Los Angeles) Influence of affective value on chil- 
dren's patterns of visual selection. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 177-178.—Examined the 
influence of stimulus affective value on the visual 
selection of 23 4.4-6.5 yr. old females using a seminatural 
experimental setting. Whereas earlier studies have found 
that for adults a monotonic function best describes the 
relationship between stimulus affective value and dom- 
inance in visual selection, the present study suggests that 
children seek out and attend to both positive and 
negative stimuli. Results are discussed in light of various 
models of visual selection, and their implications for an 
understanding of human development are examined. 
—Author abstract. 

2717. Grossman, Edith К. (New York U.) Effects of 
anxiety on task performance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1855 4337. 

2718. Koenigsberg, Кікі S. Evaluation ої ргосе- 
dures for improvement of orientation discrimination 
in preschool children. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 183-184.—Previous researchers have 
indicated that 4-6 yr. old Ss have great difficulty in 
discriminating orientation, although some studies have 
shown improvement following brief training. 2 ex- 
periments were conducted with middle-class children in 
this age range to pinpoint the sources of difficulty and to 
determine the best methods for improving orientation 
discrimination, Results indicate that children 4 and 5 can 
discriminate orientation, when they are informed 
through demonstrations that orientation is to be con- 
sidered relevant. The demonstrations featured a standard 
which could be rotated to illustrate the relationships 
between forms differing in orientation.—Author abstract. 

2719. Locke, John L, (U. Illinois) Phoneme per- 
ception in two- and three-year-old children. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 215-217.—20 
2- and 3-yr-old Ss were given a phoneme perception task 
in which they were to point to 1 of 2 pictures whose 
labels differed by minimally discriminable phonetic 
features. Results suggest that (a) picture identification 
testing can be used successfully to test phoneme 
perception in Ss as young as 2 уг., (b) place-of- 
articulation cues are not difficult for young children to 
distinguish, and (c) children's acquisition of expressive 
Phonology must not be wholly dependent on their ability 
о process phonetic cues from t i = 
x prote р he environment.—Journal 

2720. Martin, Gary L. (U. South Dakota) Th 
perception of hazard by young children. M 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4367. 

2721. McWhinnie, Harold J. (U. Maryland) A third 
study of the effects of a learning experience upon 
preference for complexity-asymmetry in fourth, fifth 
and sixth grade children. California Journal of Edu. 
cational Research, 1970(Nov), Vol. 21(5), 216-225. 
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—Investigated the effects of a specific type of perceptual 
learning upon esthetic preference, the ability to handle. 
visual information, and selected variables of cognitive. 
style and perceptual field independence. 249 4th, Sth, 
and 6th graders participated іп an experiment of 10-wk 
duration. A limited number of significant differences 
were found between pretest and posttest data, however, 
it was concluded that perceptual learning in art in 
relation to selected behavioral variables did in fact seem 
to be possible. A number of changes in research design, 
nature of the instructional treatment, and tests used to 
measure the results are suggested before any replication 
ought to be contemplated.—Awrhor abstract. 

2722. Moskowitz, Louis. (Ohio State U.) The rela- 
tionships within early cross-modality perceptual 
differentiation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4317. 

2723. Quina, Kathryn & Pollack, Robert H. (U, 
Georgia) Ponzo figure: One or two illusions? Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 175— 
176.—Presented the test line of а tachistoscopically 
presented Ponzo figure at 2 positions relative to the apex 
of the wedge to children in Grades 2, 4, 6, and 8. Near 
the apex the test line was overestimated and at the open 
end it was underestimated for all ages. The effect at the 
apex decreased with age, and at the open end it increased 
with age. Results are discussed with reference 1o 
assimilation and contrast processes which seem to 
produce 2 separate illusions.—Author abstract. — 

2724. Schneiderman, Della Z. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) Tactile-visual perception and crossi 
modal transfer. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 32(1), 159-162.— Observations of 12 young chil 
(age range, 2.1-6.6 yr.) suggested that by age 4 they Were 
able to match tactually seen objects and to match 
visually objects explored tactually.—Journal abstract. 

2725. Sjostrom, Kristen P. & Pollack, Robert Н. (U 
Georgia) Simulated receptor aging in the study of 
ontogenetic trends of visual illusions. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 173-174.—A. Type T 
(Delboeuf illusion) and Type II (Usnadze effect) illusion 
was viewed both through and without a yellow filter by 
Ss from Grade Levels 2, 5, and 8. The effects of the filter 
were to simulate receptor aging by decreasing the vist 
sensitivity of the Ss. The magnitude of the Type І illusion 
decreased at all age levels when viewed through the filter, 
but the magnitude of the Type II illusion did not Ee 
Results are interpreted as indicating different mecha: 
nisms producing the ontogenetic trends of the VISA, 
illusions —A uthor abstract. 

2726. Stettler, Floyd W. (Utah State U) Meam 
urement of the perceptual rotation of visual stih 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 19710ап), Vo 
31(7-B), 4322. + R. 

2727. Winters, John J. & Baldwin, David. (Bis 
Johnstone Training & Research Center, Borden 
N.J.) Development of two- and three-dimenslone 
size constancy under restricted cue condi о 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Арт), dal 
88(1), 113-118.—160 Ss (4 groups of children Ba 
group of adults) judged the sizes of pairs of circles ‘clea 
and 3-dimensional (2- and 3-D) displays under reo 
cue conditions. The cue of vertical intersection was eI. 
included or excluded. It was found that size constan i 1 
the 3-D display already exists by 4 yr. old, and de 
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further between the ages of 6-10 yr. old. No size 
constancy, nor differences in the judged location of the 
circles, was found in the 2-D condition. The cue to 
vertical intersection had some influence on young $% 
judgments in the 3-D condition, and strongly affected 
adults’ judgments in the 2-D condition.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Personality 


2728. Biblow, Ephraim. The role of fantasy in the 
reduction of aggression. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3699. 

2729. Breskin, Stephen & Rich, Kenneth D. (New 
York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) Correlation of 
non-verbal rigidity and intelligence in elementary 
school children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 32(1), 194.—An R of —.106 (N = 143 elementary 
schoolchildren) was obtained between a brief measure of 
rigidity (the Breskin Rigidity Test; BRT) and intelligence 
(IQ based on the KuhImann-Anderson Test). This value 
is consistent with the assumption that the BRT is 
unrelated to intelligence.—Author abstract. 

2730. Cameron, Paul & Janky, Christine. (U. Louis- 
ville) The effects of TV violence upon children: A 
naturalistic experiment. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 233-234.—To explore the possible 
effects on children of viewing violence on TV, 254 
kindergartner's TV viewing while-at-home was con- 
trolled by their parents over a 3-wk period. After division 
by sex, Ss were randomly assigned to 4 conditions: (a) 3 
wk. of violent TV, (b) 2 wk. of violent followed by 1 wk. 
of passive TV, (с) 2 wk. of passive followed by 1 wk. of 
violent TV, and (d) 3 wk. of passive TV. Parents were 
interviewed after each of the 3 wk. and after the 
conclusion of manipulation. Parentally-reported behav- 
ioral changes were weighed and t tests between the 
groups performed. Generally, although all 4 groups 
tended to become more pathologic, children on a violent 
TV diet displayed more behaviorally-pathologic changes 
than those on the passive diet—Author abstract. 

2731. Doris, John; McIntyre, Anne; Kelsey, Connie, & 
Lehman, Ellen. (Cornell U.) Separation anxiety in 
nursery school children. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 145—146.— Parental ratings of 603 yr. 
olds’ proneness to separation anxiety prior to nursery 
school entrance correlated .70 with teachers’ ratings of 
observed separation anxiety during the Ist 2 wk. of 
school. In subsequent wk. mean teachers ratings 
dropped from initially high levels but remained signif- 
icantly correlated with parental ratings—Author ab- 
stract. 

2732. Eysenck, Sybil B. & Eysenck, H. J. (Maudsley 
Hosp., inst of Peychiatry, London, England) “Psy- 
choticism" in children: A new personality variable. 
Research in Education, 1969(May), No. 1, 21-37.—Hy- 
pothesized that “there exists a dimension of aE 
predisposition, quantitative in nature and independent o! 
neuroticism and extraversion” which can be measured in 
children. The Neuroticism (N), Extraversion (E), and Lie 
(L) scales of the Junior Eysenck Personality ped 
and 35 potential Psychoticism (P) items were admin- 
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product-moment intercorrelations between N, E and P 
items for the boys and girls separately; because of 
limitations on numbers of items simultaneously analysed 
the L items had to be excluded." Results indicate the 
independence of the P items from the others: "for both 
boys and girls 3 factors similar to the hypothesized N, E 
and P have emerged, though not without some unex- 
pected changes of items from | factor to another." The 
уса traits underlying the Р items are described, 

е text of the 95-item scale is presented, (33 ref.)—S. 


Knapp. 

2. Gi Douglas R. [дерде Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Assessment of children’s self-concepts 
using word association and social schemata tech- 
niques. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2735-2736. 

2734. Grimaldi, G. & Minio, L, (Umberto 1 Civil 
Hosp., Div. of Nervous & Mental Diseases, Enna, Italy) 
Reazioni alle situazioni frustranti in ragazzi siciliani. 
[Reactions to frustrating situations in Sicilian boys. 
Neuropsichiatria, 1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 885-891.—In 
Sicilian boys extropunitive tendencies measured with 
B Picture-Frustration Study tended to de- 
crease while intropunitive and impunitive tendencies 
tended to increase. Socioeconomic ou. pner tended to 
vary according to whether S was of or urban origin. 
(16 ref.)—L. L'Abate. : 

2735. Harris, Susan & Braun, John R. (U. ica tole 
Self-esteem and racial preference in black children, 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 259- 
260.—Investigated the interrelation of self-esteem and 
о children from an inner-cit 
and a suburban school. The Piers-Harris Children's Se 
Concept Scale was administered to measure self-esteem, 
and a variation of the Clark and Clark dolls test was used 
to assess racial preferences. Ss who made more Negro 
preference choices had higher self-concept scores than 
those who made fewer Negro preference choices. No 
significant sex or social class differences were found, A 
majority of the Negro children preferred the black 
doll.—Author abstract. у 

2736. Баш, István. Eman Academy of 


racial preference іп Ne; 


i t. of Psychology, udapest) Iskolai tanulók 
Pany tiri szlérájának megkózelítése 
мепа” 1. [Gain- 


“ бпбк! felada [Gain 
bera to the emotional layers ol school-children’s 
rsonality with the help of the Formmaster Battery.) 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 267-274. 
2737. Jones, James M. (Yale U.) Cognitive tactors 
in the appreciation of humor: A theoretical and 
experimental analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3038. 
2138 Mansueto Госа, С. $ very july) Le origini 
ine & Su y 
Genoa, School of Medic A у, os е en 
in the child.) Neuropsichiatria, 
715-727.—Inferiority feelings are 
d intense in preschool years than in 
Inferiority feelings with pain and hurt 
ed by introversion, timidity, and 


than in adults. Вапше NDA of 
inferiority are derived from debasing familial conditions. 
French, English, & German summaries) (29 ref.) —L. 


istered to 486 11-15 yr. old girls and boys from à — (6 
comprehensive school in the north of England "Pre. £ ec McCall, William P. (U. South Carolina) A 
cipal component analyses were carried out On "i 2739. 


o 
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double-blind study of inquisitive behavior (curiosity) 
in children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971- 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4316. 

2740. Mikawa, James K. & Boston, John A. (U. 
Nevada, Psychological Service Center) Psychological 
characteristics of adopted children. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 274-281.—20 normal 
nonadopted children were compared to 20 normal 
nonrelated adopted children on a number of personality 
dimensions. No significant differences were found 
between the 2 groups on any of the measures used. (31 
ref.)—D. Prager. 

2741. Miller, Thomas W. (Child’s Aid of Buffalo, 
N.Y.) Communicative dimensions of mother-child 
interaction as they affect the self esteem of the 
child. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
241-242.—Explored the effects of verbal and nonverbal 
parental behavior on the self-esteem of the child by 
means of a stratified random sampling of schools in a 
large metropolitan area in the northeastern United 
States. Ss were 203 8th grade level children and their 
mothers representing a wide range of educational, social, 
and ethnic backgrounds, Measures to assess verbal 
response patterns of mothers and the self-esteem of the 
child yielded the following results. A significant rela- 
tionship existed between maternal descriptiveness in 
negative situations and the self-esteem of the child. 
Significant differences were observed between the 
inner-city black sample and suburban white sample. 
Measures to assess nonverbal parental behavior and its 
effects on the self-esteem of the child indicate a 
significant relationship between maternal empathy, 
genuineness, and positive regard toward the child and his 
level of self-esteem. Theoretical support, cultural dif- 
ferences, and application and import for future inquiry 
are Je as =a шї abstract. 

. Perczel, Tamas & Vólgyesy, Pal. Az agresszív 
magatartásmód komplex jellege, differenciálható. 
sága, különös tekintettel a társadalmi hatások 
személyiség alakító jellegére. [The complex nature 
and differentiability of aggressive behavior, with special 
regard to personality moulding by social effects.] Magyar 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 503-519.—Stud- 
ied 68 10-14 yr. old girls in a state institution. The 
еа of aggressive tendencies was attributed to 
soeh conditions. (English & Russian summaries)—M. 

oore. 

2743. Price, Frank T, (Wayne State U.) Some 
of film-mediated professional bs on pena 
perceptions of black school children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4318 

2744. Singh, Udai P. & Akhtar, Syed N. (Bhagalpur 
U., Bihar, India) The Children's Apperception Test in 
the study of orphans. Psychology Annual, 1970(Mar) 
Vol. 4, 1-6.—Administered an Indian adaptation of the 
Children's Apperception Test (CAT) to 24 6-10 yr. old 
orphan boys. Results are descriptive rather than inter- 
pretive and indicate (a) identification with a male figure. 
(b) high interest in food, (c) need for acquisition and 
affiliation, (d) perception of the environment as hostile, 
(e) anxieties concerned with physical harm and pun- 
ishment, and (f) severe superegos. Although the stories 
were unoriginal, indicating a lack of imagination and 
constructive intelligence, they were generally realistic 
and appropriate, indicating good ego integration. The 
large number of incomplete and stereotyped stories and 
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the low maturational development which is indicated 
suggest that Ss were poor in intellectual and self- 
development. Findings are discussed in terms of con- 
ditions in Indian orphanages and the background of the 
children.—S. Knapp. 

2745. Todd, Gibson A. (U. Denver) A developmental 
study of perceptual factors in color-affect arousal. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4374. 

2746. Zlotowicz, Michel. Origines et perspectives 
de quelques recherches sur l'anxiété. [Origins and 
perspectives in some research on anxiety.] Enfance, 
1970(May), No. 2, 113-171.—Reviews research and 
theory related to 3 definitions of anxiety: the clinical 
(Freud), the situational (Binet) and the experimental 
(Watson) with respect to their applicability to the study 
of anxiety in children. Covers questionnaires, which 
arose out of the work of Binet (Taylor, Sarason), factor 
analysis (Cattell), and conditioning (Mowrer and Miller). 
Concern with methodology and the development of a 
pure scale has subordinated attention to such issues as 
the intensity of affect and its development in infancy and 
those dealt with by Bowlby. Greater use should be made 
of open-ended inquiries and systematic yet naturalistic 
observation. (3 p. ref.)—S. S. Marzolf. 


Social Behavior 


2747. Benton, Alan A. (U. Illinois, Chicago) Pro- 
ductivity, distributive justice, and bargaining among 
children. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 68-78.—Examined the attitudes 
and bargaining behavior of 96 9-12 yr. old boys and girls 
with respect to the division of rewards following 
differential productivity. Same-sex pairs of friends, 
nonfriends, and neutrals were constituted, and 1 member 
in each pair passed a reading test which made toys 
available for play. Results indicate that (a) when paire 
with a friend or nonfriend, successful boys found 
allocations which favored themselves more acceptable 
and an equal allocation less acceptable than did boys 
who failed; (b) passing and failing boys paired with a 
neutral other chose allocations which favored them- 
selves; (c) both successful and unsuccessful girls paired 
with a mutual friend or neutral other gave highest 
acceptability ratings to an equal division; (d) girls 
resolved the bargaining problem, which did not permit 
an equal division, by agreeing to an equity solution more 
often than did male pairs; and (e) the preferences an 
bargaining outcomes of girls paired with nonfriends were 
similar to those of male friends and nonfriends. Con- 
tent-category analysis of the bargaining sessions reveale 
differences between experimental conditions, particu- 
larly between female friends and nonfriends. Results are 
explained in terms of differences in the typical social- 
ization experiences of males and females.—Journa 
abstract. 

2748. Hannifan, John J. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) The effects of variations of model's poe 
and nurturant behavior on the frequency with whic 
Observers imitate the model. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3690-3691. 

2749. Harrison, Murelle G., Messé, Lawrence As. 1 
Stollak, Gary E. (Michigan State U.) Effects of гасіа 
composition and group size on interactional ра 
terns in preschool children. Proceedings of the Annua 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
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1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 325-326.—Previous research has 
indicated that preschool-aged children are aware of 
racial differences, but this awareness does not affect their 
interaction in mixed-race groups. The present study 
extended this work by comparing 2- and 4-person 
homogeneous and racially mixed groups of 314-5 yr. old 
children. Results indicate that the frequencies of initi- 
ations and negative responses were lower in 4-person 
racially mixed groups than in 4-person homogeneous 
groups. Also, the ratio of responses in general to 
initiations was lower in mixed groups than in homo- 
geneous groups. Thus, racial awareness was found to 
inhibit social behavior—Author abstract. 

2750. Heider, Eleanor R. (Brown U.) Style and 
accuracy of verbal communications within and 
between social classes. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 33-47.—Reports 2 
experiments in isolating social class differences in 
language which actually affect interpersonal com- 
munication. 143 10-yr-old middle-class white, lower-class 
white, and lower-class Negro boys and girls encoded 
(described) abstract and face stimuli from sets of 6 
similar items, so that “another child” could pick out that 
item at a later time. Consistent class differences of 
encoding style were found. Ss were recalled and asked to 
decode examples of the different styles of description 
given by each class and sex of S. For each class, the most 
successfully decoded style was the class’ preferred 
encoding style. Overall, middle-class Ss were superior 
encoders and decoders. There was no evidence of overall 
greater within- than between-class accuracy. There were 
no consistent sex or race differences. (37 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

2751. Jones, Reginald L. & Sisk, Dorothy. (U. 
California, Riverside) Early perceptions of orthopedic 
disability: A developmental study. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1970(Feb), Vol. 31(2), 34-38.—A cross- 
sectional study was made of the development of 
perceptions of orthopedic disability. Ss were 230 non- 
disabled children who responded to either a drawing ofa 
child of his own sex that included leg braces (ortho- 
pedically disabled) or a drawing of an identical child 
without braces. All Ss responded to a set of standard 
questions designed to tap interpersonal acceptance an 
an understanding of limitations imposed by, orthopedic 
disability. 5 yr. olds rejected the drawing of the 
orthopedically disabled child with greater frequency 
than the drawings of the nondisabled on the ques- 
tion*Would you play with him?" 4 and 5 yr. olds 
perceived the disabled as less likely to have fun at a 
Pe rnival than the nondisabled, and 5 and 6 yr. olds 
frequently qualified their responses by indicating e 
conditions under which they believed the disabled woul 
have fun or be acceptable, a finding which held for the 
responses of 5 and 6 yr. olds in general. 4 was revealed as 
the age at which perceptions of the limitations impos: 
by physical disability appeared with consistency.—»- 


Rita W. (State U. 
the "norm of 


giving": Effects of modeling and the presence of а 


with 3 types of verbalizations) f 
employed to examine furthe! 
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behavior by children. The presence of a witness and 
observation of a sharing exemplar each increased (a) the 
magnitude of the sharing displayed, and (b) the per- 
centage of children who shared. Also as anticipated, 
these variables appeared to act in an additive fashion for 
both dependent measures, However, contrary to predic- 
tion, modeling effects were not influenced by the 
exemplar's verbalizations either in the presence or in the 
absence of a witness. The overall pattern of results is 
discussed with respect to the central importance of 
informative social cues in determining children's shar- 
ing.—Author abstract. 

2753. Mueller, Edward & Rebelsky, Freda. (Boston 
U.) Origins of success and failure in children's 
spontaneous communication. Proceedings of the An- 
nual Convention of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 152-153,—The view of 
preschool child as egocentric or incompetent in com- 
munication skills suggests that their te verbal 
interaction would be impaired. However, a direct 
examination revealed that 4 yr. olds almost always 
displayed social interest and erus received replies to 
the things they said in free play. he maintenance of 
verbal interaction was found to be multidetermined: 
however when many causative factors operated in | 
direction the outcome was perfectly predictable. The 2 
most powerful predictors of whether or not a given 
message would receive a reply were its technical quality 
and the visual attention of the listener at its beginning. 
—Author abstract. : 

2154. Nelson, Linden L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The development of cooperation and competition In 
children from ages five to ten years old: Effects of 
sex, situational determinants, and prior experi- 
ences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4368. 

ba Shton, Lawrence G. (U. Minnesota) The role 
of anxiety and social comi rison in the instigation 
of cheating. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971- 
Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4371. f 
j 27%. Tudor, Catherine J. (Vanderbilt U.) Devel- 
opment of class awareness in children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3044. 


2757. ہس‎ Psychosexual development. Brit- 
; : ji 
ish Medical Journa LM. sents 


v in the psychosexual development of their children. 
Ах ауе Бееп сопсегпей with homosexuality, 
which is the most common sexual deviation. D. J. West 
found that male homosexual inpatients had recalled 
significantly more than à control group of neurotics an 
overintense relationship with, their mothers and an 
unsatisfactory relationship with their fathers. Other 
studies have confirmed this. Deviations besides homo- 
sexuality have been em i ы ANN 
indi i th caution, Cautious 
findings be interpreted wi oot rei 


evertheless justified. 
poo аре K. & Armentrout, James A. (St. 


т h А-АА study of methods to 


is U. 
Louis te) factor scores for reports of parental 


. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
behaviors chological Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt. 1), 


(19-150. Factor analyses of the Child's Report of 


Parental Behavior Inventory have repeatedly yielded 3 
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factors. It is suggested that these factors rather than the 
original scales be employed in future studies. 3 methods 
of estimating factor scores were compared in terms of 
their validities. The methods compared were multiple 
regression, weighted sums, and unweighted sums. These 
methods were applied in turn to all the scales which best 
define a particular factor, the 3 best scales and finally, 
the 2 best scales. It is concluded that using unweighted 
scale sums of 2 or 3 scales provide highly valid estimates 
of factor scores.—Author abstract. 

2759. Carpenter, James C. (Ohio State U.) Patterns 
of self-disclosure and confirmation in mother- 
daughter communication. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4331. 

2760. Nelsen, Edward A. & Vangen, Patricia M. 
(North Carolina Central U.) The impact of father 
absence upon heterosexual behaviors and social 
development of preadolescent girls in a ghetto 
environment. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
165-166.—Compared 42 father absent (FA) and 53 
father present (FP) 8th grade girls from a ghetto 
environment to investigate the impact of father absence 
upon heterosexual behaviors and concepts. A ques- 
tionnaire concerning dating practices, peer relations| ips, 
and other issues and a slang word association task were 
administered. Among the girls who had dated, the FA 

rls reported they began dating at an earlier age and 
that they dated more frequently than the FP oe The 
FA girls emitted more slang responses to the topic sex 
than the FP girls, while the FP girls emitted more slang 
responses to family members than did the FA girls. 
Results are interpreted as suggesting that FA girls were 
exposed to sexually provocative experiences at an early 
age, whereas the fathers of the FP girls appeared to have 
а role in controlling and restricting the dating and sexual 
expressiveness of their daughters—Author abstract. 

2761. Nuttall, Ena V. & Nuttall, Ronald L. (Public 
Schools, Lexington, Mass.) The effect of size of family 
on parent-child relationships. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 261-268.—Using Schaefer's 
Children's Report of Parental Behavior Inventory on 
pon and private schoolchildren in Puerto Rico, it was 

‘ound that 3 factors appeared, replicating those found by 
Schaefer. As family size increases bo mother’s and 
father’ s Acceptance of both boys and girls declines. For 

irls, but not for boys, both parents’ Hostile Psycho- 
logical Control increased with increasing family size. The 
only-child girl, however, is much less Accepted by her 
mother and especially less Accepted by her father than is 
We {Р en шн femi girl. In general, family size seems 

affect girls much more i 
AINT 81 than it does boys—Author 

2762. Olsen, Nancy J. (Stanford U., Social 
Lab.) Sex differences in child training аа 
of achievement motivation among Chinese children, 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 830), 
303-304.—Administered a verbal measure of achieve. 
ment motivation to 36 6-10 yr. old children in a 
Taiwanese village. Their mothers responded to the Six 
Cultures Mother Interview, from which 4 items con- 
cerning independence training were selected. 2 of the 
items—low reward for dependent overtures, and early 
training in self-reliance Cecding and dressing)—were 
found to be significantly related to achievement moti- 
vation in boys, as was a summary score based on all 4 
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items. Independence training was unrelated to achieve- 
ment motivation in girls.—Author abstract. 

2763. Osofsky, Joy D. & Oldfield, Susan. (Cornell U) 
Children’s effects upon parental behavior: Mothers 
and fathers’ responses to dependent and inde- 
pendent child behaviors. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 143-144.—Studied 42 middle-class 
mothers’ and fathers’ responses to their daughters’ 
dependent and independent behaviors utilizing obser- 
vational and interview methods. As predicted, different 
children’s behaviors differentially affected parental 
responses. Both parents displayed more controlling 
behaviors, and physically and verbally interacted more, 
when the children acted dependent. In addition, on the 
basis of parental sex, differences in observed and 
reported parental responses were noted related to 
children’s behavior, birth order, nursery school ex- 
perience, and reported encouragement of independence. 
Theoretical and research implications are discussed. 
—Author abstract. 

2764. Phillips, Juliet R. (Johns Hopkins U.) Formal 
characteristics of speech which mothers address to 
their young children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4369-4370. 

2765. van der Veen, Ferdinand & Haberland, Herbert 
W. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill.) Family 
satisfaction and congruence of family concepts 
among adolescents and their parents. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 147-148. Relationships 
between the family concepts in 24 3-person normal 
family groups were investigated, employing real and 
ideal Q-sort descriptions of the family as a whole. It was 
hypothesized that the adolescent's satisfaction. and 
adjustment, derived from his family concept, are greater 
when there is greater congruence of concepts among the 
family members. The hypothesis was strongly supported 
for the congruence of concepts regarding the real family 
and partly supported for the congruence of ideal family 
concepts. In addition, the family satisfaction of each 
parent showed strong positive relationships to the 
congruence of real family concepts and, in the case of 
the father's satisfaction, to ideal congruence as well. The 
family satisfaction of the adolescent was positively 
related to the father's but not the mother's satisfaction. 
—Author abstract. 

2766. Winter, Sara K. (Wesleyan U.) Mother and 
Child: Fantasies at breast feeding time. Psychology 
Today, 1970(Jan), Vol. 3(8), 30-32, 56.—The TAT stories 
of 29 middle-class mothers given while they were nursing 
their babies were contrasted to those given by 3 
middle-class mothers who had recently weaned their 
babies. The babies of the control group mothers were 
playing near-by while they reported their TAT stories. 
Each mother was then interviewed for a '⁄ hr. in her 
home. Judges, who were unaware of which story came 
from which group, indicated that the breast-feeding 
mothers were not bound to chronological order an 
referred to more positive, pleasurable feelings. The 
non-breast-feeding group was, on the other hand, muc 
more goal-oriented. In addition, the stories indicate 
that nursing mothers showed more orality and feminine 
masochism.—E. J. Posavac. 


ADOLESCENCE 
2767. Anderson, Bengt Е. (Gothenburg U., Sweden) 
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Studies in adolescent behaviour: Project YG, youth 
in Göteborg. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2728-2729. 

2768. Brenner, Berthold. (American U.) Social 
factors in mental well-being at adolescence. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 
3052-3053. 

2769. Dunn, Regina В. (Fordham U.) Comparison of 
personality characteristics with religious ideals of 
high school students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4308-4309. 

2770. Federici, Louise M. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
The relation of locus-of-control, generalization in 
adolescents to achievement, social influence, and 
social-action-taking. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3689. 

2771. Gáspár-Zauner, Eva. (Inst. for Teacher Train- 
ing, Budapest, Hungary) Ijükoruak értékválasztásai. 
[Value choice of adolescents.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 249-254. 

2772. Greaney, Betty J. & Nuttall, Ronald L. (Boston 
Coll., Inst. of Human Sciences) Family planning among 
Puerto Rican adolescents. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 265-266.—17 instruments related to 
social background, family relationships, and personality 
were administered to a sample of Puerto Rican junior 
and senior high school students. 72 out of 800 possible 
variables were selected for a study of factors which 
influence adolescents in planning or not planning the 
number of children they will have. Correlation and 
regression analyses indicated that planners are more 
likely to be public school students, not very religious, 
Protestant, punitive toward sex crimes, dominant, 
serious, and autonomous. Nonplanners tend to be 
students in Catholic schools, Catholic, religious, less 
punitive toward sex crimes, submissive, enthusiastic, and 
to have parents who use firm discipline.—Author 
abstract. 400, 

2773. Grimaldi, G. & Міпіо, L. (Umberto 1 Civil 
Hosp., Div. of Nervous & Mental Diseases, Enna, Italy 
Influenza dei fattori socio-ambientali sulla maturi 
affettiva. [Influence of socio-environmental factors on 
affective maturity.) Neuropsichiatria, 1968(Oct), Vol, 
24(4), 873—884.—504 Sicilian boys of junior high school 
level were evaluated in their affective responses toa 
short film developed by Gille. The results revealed a 
greater precocity of affective maturity in boys from the 
interior of Sicily and lower socioeconomic status.—, 
L’Abate. 1 

2774. Harwood, Benedict T. (Ohio State U) Ex- 
pressed preferences for information seeking behav- 
iors and their relationship to birth order. Dim 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), Wis. 

2775. Higgins-Trenk, Ann & Gaite, A. J. Жа! 
consin) The elusiveness of formal орн о! 1 
thought in adolescents. Proceedings. of the де 
Convention of the American Psychological ASOT d 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 201-202. —Investipate the inci 
of formal operational thinking throu 
groups need in mean age from 13.4-17.7 yr). 2 kinds 
" problems or айлан calles 
thinking were presented to 5: 4 E 
situational pat judged more relevant to a (со 
the adolescent Ss. Results support the idea on ado- 
operational thought is found infrequently АШ RRE 
lescents. It is suggested that the egocentrism О! 
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cents may account in part for this absence of formal 
operational thought, and evidence is presented to 
support this conclusion.—Author abstract. 

716. Levy, Edwin. (Menninger Foundation, Chil- 
dren's Div., Topeka, Kan.) Toward understanding the 
adolescent. Menninger Quarterly, 1969(Sum), Vol. 
23(2), 14-21.— Discusses 2 general principles of adoles- 
cent development involving: (a) change in the adoles- 
cent's view of his parents and other authority figures, 
and (b) change in his view of himself with the onset of 
puberty. These changes may create great stress for the 
adolescent and demand difficult psychological work in 
the revision of relationships and NS Psycholog- 
ical bases of the generation gap аге discussed.—S. 

парр. 

2777. Mandelbaum, Arthur, (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Youth and family. Menninger Quarterly, 
1969(Win), Vol. 23(4), 4-11.—Considers the relationship 
between the adolescent and his parents, The family is 
seen as providing a framework within which the cl ild 
may find roots, continuity, and a sense of belonging. 
Adolescence may recapitulate the attitudes of the parents 
toward infancy. If the infant was able to learn trust, 
harmony, and a sense of identity, the transition. to 
adulthood will probably be smooth. If, however, the 
parents resist the child's striving for autonomy, the 
adolescent may resort to rebellious methods, It is 
considered essential that when the adolescent seeks 
professional help, the parents be involved. In such cases 
the parents may have to be € to invest their 
emotions in other areas than their child. It is concluded 
that the family should endeavor “to give its children a 
true sense of freedom and liberation within a form which 
is coherent and is accompanied by a sense of trust and 
self-esteem ....”—S. Knapp. М / 

2778. Menninger, Walter. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Youth and violence. Menninger Quar- 
terly, 1969(Win), Vol. 23(4), 22-30.—Considers the 
opinion that youth is increasingly inclined toward violent 
behavior. Past studies reveal that young adults (a) have 
always accounted SR large praen e ы Ишен 

imes, (b) have been the major cause of the In $ 
cous poe in the last decade, and (c) have been 
eatly involved in the increase in group. violence. 
Violence is considered a means of esta! lishing identity 
and of being heard. Possible bases for these needs are 
outlined: the unresponsiveness of the system to the needs 
of minorities and majorities; the lessons of Auschwitz, 
Hiroshima, and Nuremberg on the potentialities and 
responsibilities of man; the knowledge of. world condi- 
tions and events derived from the media and trans- 
portation improvements; and the lack of hope in the 
future due to population and pollution ressures, the 
capacity for human self-destruction, and the inability of 
the older generation to solve the problems. It is 
concluded that the total communications of youth must 
be understood and the importance of mutual respect 
ized.—S. Knapp. А 
ОО js ies (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
$, Inst. of Psychology, шаре А serdülók 
Gnallóságának sajátosságairól. (Characteristics of the 
adolescents independence; Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 

„ 10, 221-228. ie 

БОРУ Porkolib-Balogh, Katalin, (Eötvös, Lóránd U., 
Budapest, Hungary, Serdiilok konstruáló tevékeny- 
ségének sajato ai műszaki rajz alapján történő 
ségónek oeszeállitósban. [Characteristics of adoles- 
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cents’ constructing abilities as reflected in their assem- 
bling structures on the basis of an industrial design.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 295—300. 

2781. Reale, Paola. L'influenza del compito nella 
valutazione di un intervallo temporale. [The influence 
of a written task in the evaluating of a time interval.] 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969(Aug), No. 94-96, 
111-122.—Studied the influence of homework of 104 
13-15 yr. olds in evaluating a 30-sec time interval. 3 
experimental conditions were used: (a) empty duration, 
(b) duration occupied in the formation of the capital 
letters, and (c) duration in a task involving numbers. The 
3 intervals are overevaluated, especially in the monot- 
onous task and in empty duration. The most under- 
evaluated is the 1 in which the S is the most absorbed. It 
is concluded that results obtained in the evaluating of the 
time of each $ is related to intellectual efficiency and not 
related to the perceptual-motor type activity. (19 ref.) 
—A. M. Farfaglia. 

2782. Rosenzweig, Saul. (Washington U.) Consid- 
eration regarding reaction to frustration especially 
among adolescents. Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 
1969(Aug), No. 94-96, 3-12.—Administered the ado- 
lescent form of Rosenzweig's Picture Frustration (PF) 
Study to 224 10th grade students to study sex and age 
differences. Also, the differences in responses to situa- 
tions in which adults or peers represented frustraters was 
studied. The PF Study is a semiprojective device 
consisting of a series of 24 cartoon-like pictures each 
depicting 2 figures involved in a commonly occurring 
socially frustrating situation. S must study the picture 
and write in the correct response. Responses are scored 
as to type of aggression: obstacle-dominance, need- 
persistence,and ego defense. Sex differences appear to 
exist during adolescence. Males are more aggressive 
(positively and negatively) than females, possibly be- 
cause of their greater competitiveness with the older 
generation. Adults are more threatening than peers to 
teenage Ss.—4. M. Farfaglia. 

, 2783. Rosenzweig, Saul & Braun, Stephen H. (Wash- 
ington U.) Differenze dipendenti dal sesso nelle 
reazioni degli adolescenti alla frustrazione. [Dif- 
Eod eee sex а the reactions of adolescents 

тиѕігапоп.| Bollettini di Psicologia Applicata, 1969, 
No. 91-93, 23-33.—Studied 224 ionis from Grade 
10-12 who were given Rosenzweig's Picture Frustration 
Study using the form for adolescents. The test was 
administered during 1 school day. Ss were divided into 8 
groups according to sex and age. Differences depending 
on sex were found, especially when the frustrating person 
was represented by an adult as opposed to a contem- 
porary, e.g., male Ss were shown to be more aggressive 
(either positively or negatively) than female Ss, especially 
regarding competitiveness with the older generation. The 
adults are less a threat to male Ss than are their own 
contemporaries. Results confirm the prevalent opinion 
on the phase of adolescent development: contrary to 
Шу апа еш Ше, Чүш adolescence, there are 
ferences of reaction dependin: — 
Forfa р g on sex—A. M. 

. Sexton, Patricia. (New York U. Ho 

American boy is feminized. Psychology а 
(Jan), Vol. 3(8), 23-29, 66-67—The entire population of 
1000 9th graders of an urban community were studied 
using the Masculinity scale of the CPI. Among other 
findings, the results showed that the more masculine the 
boy, the lower his school grades tended to be. It is urged 
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that school procedures and values be changed so that 
boys can remain masculine and avoid later, sometimes 
violent, attempts to regain their lost manhood. Е J, 
Posavac. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


2785. Birren, James Е. (U. Southern California, 
Gerontology Center) The abuse of the urban aged, 
Psychology Today, 1970(Mar), Vol. 3(10), 36-38 & 
76.—While the primary function of the city is social, this 
function is often ignored in urban renewal projects. Since 
the aged, because they are poor and not mobile, often 
live in the areas of the city thought to be the most 
deteriorated, their lives are often disrupted by new 
construction. Planners should consult behavioral sci- 
entists for help in considering the life space of the aged 
and then design so that the aged can live with the rest of 
the community and not be met by many physical 
barriers in daily life.—E. J. Posavac. 

2786. Moenster, Phyllis A. (Washington U.) The 
effect of free association upon retention, as a 
function of age. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4316-4317. 

2787. Palmore, Erdman B. (Duke U., Center for the 
Study of Aging & Human Development) Physical, 
mental, and social factors in predicting longevity. 
Gerontologist, 1969(Sum), Vol. 9(2, Pt. 1), 103-108. 
— Presents results from a 13-yr longitudinal study of 
possible relationships between intellectual, physical, and 
social factors of longevity. 268 60-94 yr. old volunteers 
were subjected to physical, psychiatric, psychological, 
and laboratory tests. Social history interviews were 
conducted. Results indicate that standard life expectancy 
tables are the best predictor of longevity. The other 
major factors were physical functioning, work satis- 
faction, and performance scores on the WAIS. However, 
for 60-69 yr. old men, work satisfaction was the best 
indicator; for 60-69 yr. old women and Negroes, 
physical functioning was the best indicator. It is 
concluded that “maintaining health, mental abilities, and 
satisfying social roles are the most important factors 
related to longevity.”—S. Knapp. 

2788. Parkes, Colin M. (Tavistock Inst. of Human 
Relations, Unit for the Study of Psycho-Social Tran- 
sitions, London, England) The first year of bereave- 
ment: A longitudinal study of the reaction of London 
widows to the death of their husbands. Psychiatry, 
Washington, D.C., 1970(Nov), Vol. 33(4), А 
—Interviewed 22 London widows under the age of 65 at 
least 5 times in the Ist 13 mo. after the death of their 
husbands. The immediate reaction was numbness (10 Ss) 
and difficulty in accepting the fact of death (16 S9) 
Panic attacks were commonest during the Ist mo. (12 Ss) 
but also occurred during the 3rd-6th mo. (5 Ss). Those 
who were most disturbed at first recovered more quickly 
while those who showed no emotion at first d 
moderately to severely disturbed by the 3rd mo. А Ej 
the numbness wore off, thought of the deceased ад 
intense pining began. Although restlessness was. n 
marked at the beginning of bereavement (18 Ss), it S 
still present in a number of widows after 1 yr. 2, M 
Apathy and disorganization characterized about */3 
these widows at the end of this study. (31 ref.) -Æ M 
Uprichard. dell'- 

2789. Tiberi, Emilio, Problemi d'adattamento de 
anziano nella società industriale. [Adjustment p" 
lems of the aged in the industrialized society-] Bollet 
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di Psicologia Applicata, 1969, No. 91-93, 129-143. 
—Studied the problems of old people in relation to the 
new industrialized Italian society. The most important 
characteristics of the society are (a) change in the manual 
labor structure, (b) separation of the family from the 
place of work, (c) the rational division of work, (d) 
accumulation of capital, (e) rigorous and rational 
economic calculating, (f) work concentration in certain 
areas, (g) urbanization (26% of the Italian population 
lives in the city), (h) exodus from villages, (i) vertical and 
horizontal mobility of the society, (j) demographic 
increase, (k) economic growth, and (1) profound change 
in social and psychological nature. The personality of 
today’s old is studied. It is a widowed personality looking 
for the rural environment in which it was formed. Many 
of the elderly were unable to go to school, hence, most of 
today’s illiterates belong to that age group. “Industri- 
alized society guides us toward a neutral perception of 
others while in rural or pretechnical society, others were 
either friends or enemies.” (26 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. 

2790. Yates, Forest C. (U. Iowa) A study to 
investigate the relationship between several age 
levels and memory of paired-associates with two 
different degrees of stimulus item similarity. Dis- 
um Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 
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279]. Craik, Kenneth H. (U. California, Inst. of 
Personality Assessment & Research, Berkeley) The 
environmental dispositions of environmental deci- 
Sion-makers. Annals of the American Academy of 
Political & Social Science, 1970(May), Vol. 389, 87- 
94.—A new interdisciplinary field of research has 
recently emerged which studies how persons compre- 
hend the everyday physical environment, how they use it, 
how they shape it, and how they are shaped by it. In 
seeking an objective understanding of the behavioral 
aspects of the total personal-societal-environmental 
system, professional environmental decision-makers, 
such as architects, urban planners, and natural-resources 
Managers, are strategic choices for psychological study. 
Within this context of environmental design and man- 
agement, research is being directed toward clarifying the 
implicit assumptions about environmental behavior held 
by decision-makers, overcoming social and administra- 
live distances from clients, es conducting systematic 
follow-up evaluations of the behavioral consequences o! 
Planning and design decisions. However, subtle and 
precise study of man-environment relations will require 
the development of psychological techniques providing a 
comprehensive and differentiated description of any 
Person's orientation to the everyday physical environ- 
ment. Methods for measuring individual differences in 
environmental dispositions are reviewed, and their 
Potential usefulness for advancing knowledge of the 
interplay between human behavior and the physical 
environment is illustrated.—Journal abstract. i 

2792. Deasy, C. M. When architects солаш 
People. Psychology Today, 1970(Mar), Vol. 3(10), 54- k 

8-79.—There are no recognized experts on the needs о! 
humans relative to their buildings. Zoo animals may 
have quarters more suited to their needs than people 
ave even though the plumbing and the {ог аге 
expensive. Careful observation of the way people use 


existing facilities reveals many surprises. Without taking 
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the views of the users into account, the architect is guilt 
of ome} decisions on the basis of his own values.- È 
2793. Jacoby, Jacob & Aranoff, Daniel. (Purdue U.) 
Political polling and the lost-letter technique. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 209-212. 
—Attempted to employ the lost-letter technique as an 
unobtrusive measure to predict patterns of votin 
behavior. Just prior to the election, 250 stampe 
envelopes, addressed to volunteer polítical organizations 
for the 3 major 1968 Presidential candidates but bearin 
no return address, were "lost" in various shops an 
placed under automobile windshield wi in a Mid- 
western town, Return rates were 70% for Humphrey, 64% 
for Nixon, and 62% for Wallace, These were significantly 
different from the actual returns in which the three 
candidates received 38%, 57%, and 5% of the vote, 
respectively. The failure of the technique to predict 
ш к чыды "n et tt edn EN aces І 
. Jaspars, J. М, & Van Bergen, Annie. а 
psychology in a dutch mirror. муен 1968, Vol. 
3(7), 463-475.—Reviews the history of soci psycholo; 
in the Netherlands, Discussions of research in general; 
social perception; prejudice and stereotypes; small 
oups; group cohesiveness, goals, norms, and structure; 
leadership; and [е are included. Training programs 
and professional activities of social psychologists are 
discussed. (100 ref.)—G. Steele. 5 
2795. Rosselló, Antonio. (Academy of Sciences, 
Havana, Cuba) Alguno: s psicológicos sobre 
la guerra en Viet Nam: “Una escuela del crimen. 
[Some psychological views on the war in Vietnam: "А 
crime school."] Revista Cubana de Medicina, 1969(Aug), 
Vol. 8(4), 177-184.— Views fear and discouragement as 
responsible for various “inhuman and barbarous acts 
committed by U. S. military personnel,” and the 
indiscriminate use of mass destructive methods, e, 
napalm, toxic gases, and zonal bombing as intended to 
break the resistance of the North Vietnamese, T 
Central Intelligence Agency is accused of trainin, 
soldiers in its “crime school" to become sadists who ki 
and torture for pleasure, and employ cruel psychological 
methods in interrogating р United States sol- 
diers, leaving the scene of battle, are said to suffer from 
war psychoses, anxiety neuroses, and depression as a 
reaction to the destruction they themselves create. 
Silence in the face of such crimes (failure to protest) is 
equated with the role of accomplice.—7. N, Webster. 
2796. Vidal-Yebra, José M. (U. Havana, Medical 
School, Cuba) Posición del clentifico y de! médico 
frente a la agresión y el genocidio en Viet Nam. 


iti jentist and physician with respect to 
[Position of the scientist а € poa te 


the aggression and genocide in 
M ji „ Vol, 8(4), 169-175.—Protests 
eae 9 A UD RUM in Vietnam, and 


ili n 
фе Шау ета of the scientists and physicians of 


ba those professionals who (a) do not 
не of the facts; o D 
i speak out against them, and are therefore 
ке and © by their knowledge and effort, aid 
in the creation of weapons capable o producing mass 
extermination of human beings. A world-wide union of 
scientists and physicians is to work against 
expansion of the war and — for its end. (English 
& French summaries) (25 ref.) T. N. Webster. v 
2797. Winkel, Gary H. (City Coll., City U. New York, 
Graduate Center) The nervous affair between behav- 


condemns in 
revolutiona 
bother to info 
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ior scientist and designers. Psychology Today, 1970- 
(Mar), Vol. 3(10), 31-35, 74.—Architects have received 
little help from social scientists because social scientists 
have been primarily interested in the effects of the social 
environment on people but not the physical environ- 
ment. It is important, however, to develop a theory of the 
effect of physical arrangements on behavior and the 
effécts of man's technology on nature. Some questions 
which deserve answers include: the nature of man's 
response to natural disaster, the best ways to preserve the 
human relations of a neighborhood, and the best uses of 
wilderness areas—E. J. Posavac. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


2798. Abbele, Edoardo. Il trattamento critico del 

dato socio-culturale. [Critical treatment of socio- 
cultural data.] Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969, 
No. 91-93, 145-148.— Defined sociocultural data as any 
event that might mean something to those who under- 
stand it. For critical treatment of sociocultural data a list 
must be compiled of all possible meanings which apply 
to the particular data. Any event presents 3 aspects 
which merit study: (a) specific factual data, (b) data of 
the effects on the individual, and (c) data of the 
motivations on a conscious and unconscious level that 
animated the protagonist of the event. After being 
isolated, each of these 3 aspects is subjected to an 
analysis of the following type: (a) listing of the versions 
pended: by the various sources of information, (b) 
pothesis оп the presumable factual aspects of the 
sources of information, and (c) Ss of various social levels 
to affirm the critical hypothesis to give way to critical 
analysis.—4. M. Farfaglia. 

2799. Andreski, Stanislav. (U. Reading, England) 
Evolution and war. Science Journal, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
7(1), 89-92.—Examines the relationship between war 
and biological and cultural evolution. Argues against an 
instinctual basis for war. War is regarded as the 
inevitable result of demographic imbalance and as a 
necessary condition for the emergence of civilization and 
the biological ascent of mankind. War ensured survival 
of the fittest and forced technology and the art of 
organizing to progress. It is concluded that war has been 
throughout history the most effective stimulant of 
quema of states and efficiency of government.—A. 

anti, 

2800. Carballo, Manuel. (Tulane U.) A socio- 
psychological study of Me MIO: 
Cubans in New Orleans. Dissertation Abstracts Inter. 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3053. 

2801. Daly, Robert W. De U. New York, Upstate 
Medical Center, Syracuse) The specters of technicism. 
Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 1970(Nov), Vol. 33(4) 
417-432.—Reviews contemporary orientations—tradi- 
tional, modern, and spectral—toward technology. The 
traditional view sees technology limited by "higher 
human values"; the modern or technicist view sees 
technology as inevitable and useful in bringing about the 
optimum life for all men; and the spectral view is an 
unconscious view that technology is a mysterious force 
that controls men. 6 cases are presented in some of which 
аа as ed А а talisman, and in others the 
system (or establishment) is an object of i 
e) E. M Uprichard s rome es 

. Davies, Evan. This is the way Crete went: N 
with a bang but a simper. Psychology Today, 1969. 
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(Nov) Vol. 3(6), 42-47.—The disappearance of the 
Minoan civilization on Crete has been a problem for 
historians and archeologists. An analysis of the designs 
on the pottery of this people in terms of need for 
achievement suggests that the civilization had lost its 
drive before its disappearance. Designs showing high 
need for achievement appear most frequently just before 
the great flowering of Minoan art and then appear less 
and less often. Perhaps there is a parallel to contem- 
porary Western culture since a musical and artistic 
renaissance occurred in the early 20th century and 
presently the children of the affluent scorn entre- 
preneurial achievement.—E. J. Posavac. 

2803. Fiedler, Fred E., Mitchell, Terence, & Triandis, 
Harry С. (U. Washington) The culture assimilator: An 
approach to cross-cultural training. Journal of Applied 
Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 55(2), 95-102.— Describes 
the construction of self-administered programed culture 
training manuals, called culture assimilators. These 
programs provide an apparently effective method for 
assisting members of 1 culture to interact and adjust 
successfully with members of another culture, Culture 
assimilators have been constructed for the Arab coun- 
tries, Iran, Thailand, Central America, and Greece, The 
steps involved in the development of these programs, and 
studies validating the culture assimilator programs under 
laboratory and field conditions are described. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ! 

2804. Glenn, Edmund S., Johnson, Robert H., Kim- — 
mel, Paul R., & Wedge, Bryant. (U. Delaware) A 
cognitive interaction model to analyze culture - 
conflict in international relations. Journal of Conflict - 
Resolution, 1970(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 35-48.— Presents à | 
cognitive interaction model for cultural conflict coma | 
posed of a 4 field matrix of conceptual frameworks: 
associative-abstractive and  universal-oriented-case- 
oriented. Several types of international conflict are 
discussed in terms of this model. 3 mediating structures | 
are distinguished and specialized international insti- 
tutions are considered to be most valuable in providing 
mutual understanding. Analyses of conflicts guided Бу 
this model may lead to strategies which are at variance | 
with the dictates of common sense (unconscious cultural 
assumptions) and the game theory model based on 
conflicts of interest. “In becoming aware of images, Ма 
the cognitive interaction model, one can distini ‘S| 
between conflicts of interest апд... understanding апо 
separate the conceptual frameworks within which these 
conflicts are viewed. This procedure could help k- i 
predict, and, hopefully, to manage a conflict between — 
and within the present political entities of the worl сй 
—S. Knapp. к= | 

2805. Haydu, George С. (Creedmoor Inst. for Psycho" 
biologic Studies, Queen's Village, N.Y.) Interrelal 
transformations of Rousseau’s life and of Western 
culture of his time. American Journal of Psychoanalysis; 
1970, Vol. 30(2), 161-168.—Describes culture a8 б 
pattern of experiential activities through which memes 
of society form and fulfill wants. The cultural ca : 
that occurred between 1770 and 1840 are арр Soi 
Rousseau's life, whose need-complexes at Ist were 750) 
as unfulfillable. However, after a transformation In , 
his major works were created. The new pattern © for 
was gained through interrelated integrative tranti 
mations. (29 ref.)—H. Roemmich. „ЖҮ 

2806. Herz, Sylvia. (Marriage Inst., Cranford, NI) 
Behavioral patterns in sex and drug use on z 
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campuses: Implications for education and society. 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 
258-271.—A detailed 6-mo study was made of a random 
sample population of 150 undergraduate college students 
of both sexes at 3 Eastern universities. Drugs take 
priority over sex on today’s college campus as a means of 
getting away from tensions. The present was considered 
more important than the future. Many alluded to a 
hopeless world, deplored the Vietnam war, and feared 
the threat of a nuclear holocaust. There was lack of 
credulity in the older generation. There is urgent need for 
further research in these areas. (33 ref)— D. Prager. 

2807. Kiefer, Christie W. (Langley Porter Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif) The psycho- 
logical interdependence of family, school, and 
bureaucracy in Japan. American Anthropologist, 1970- 
(Feb), Vol. 72(1), 66-75.—Views the Japanese “exam- 
ination hell" phenomenon as a series of crisis rites 
through which the child passes from family-centered to 
peer group-centered values in a “particularistic” society. 
It is held that this model has greater explanatory power 
than the minimization of competition model proposed by 
others. It is argued that the examination system does not 
eliminate or significantly relieve the strain imposed by 
competition on primary group relations in general; it 
merely displaces the strain from the classroom to the 
community. The examination as crisis rite model is 
described as helping to explain the phenomenon of 
student radicalism and centrifugal relationships in 
middle-class communities. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2808. Lowin, Aaron; Hottes, Joseph H., Sandler, 
Bruce E., & Bornstein, Marc. (State U. of New York, 
Albany) The pace of life and sensitivity to time in 
urban and rural settings: A preliminary study. Journal 
of Social Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 247-253. 
—Investigated Ss with a battery of observational and 
field experimental techniques in several larger cities and 
smaller towns. On the whole, the urban pace appeared 
the faster. Other systematic urban-rural differences may, 
however, undercut this effect. Behavior and site sampling 
issues are also discussed.—Author abstract. 

2809. McGuigan, F. J. (Hollins Coll.) Reducción de 
la tensión internacional por métodos psicológicos. 
[Reduction of international stress through psychological 
үа] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1970, 
Vol. 2(3), 327-341.—Suggests a behavioristic analysis, 
based on the laws of reinforcement, punishment, and 
extinction, for the reduction of international stress. The 
analysis is illustrated with past international events, е.р., 
Hitler and World War I. It is pointed out that 
behavioral analysis is applied to individuals, particularly 
decision-maker individuals, and not to a "nation" ш 
abstract—Journal abstract. гк 

2810. Rabkin, Leslie Y. (Mental Health Clinic, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Parties and cultural values: A 
kibbutz example. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C., 1970- 
(Nov), Vol. 33(4), 482-493.—Analyzes the social gath- 
ering known as “a party" as it occurs in the collective 
society of a kibbutz. The kibbutz is, of necessity, 
group-oriented “holding the overriding value of group 
experience as a basic tenet, of almost mystic intensity. 

elf-control and conformity are basic to the maintaining 
of this cultural structure. Social get-togethers on I 
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party attendants in the United States, but there is joking, 
sexual humor, and group regulation of behavior limits, 
The party is thus seen as a social microcosm reflectin; 
cultural values and norms of the society as a whole. (s 
ref.)—E. М. Uprichard. 

‚ 2811. Irma S. & Berry, Paul С, (U. Puerto 
Rico) Discriminant ипи of attitudes to political 
associations with the United States among Puerto 
Rican students. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 331-332.—600 Puerto Rican university students were 
divided into groups seeking immediate or eventual 
independence from the United States, statehood within 
the United States, or maintenance of the present 
“commonwealth” status. From 24 demographic and 
attitudinal measures, 2 highly significant discriminants 
were extracted. The Ist concerned acceptance of ortho- 
dox American political and social beliefs. The 2nd 
concerned needs for legitimacy vs. willingness to com- 
promise. Issues of Hispanic culture, and language, 
concern over race relations, or attitudes toward Com- 
munism and Castro, while correlated with the Ist 
discriminant, made little independent contribution. 
Surprisingly, demographic measures of age, sex, class, 
etc., КОИДЫ even АИЫ, abstract. : 

2812. Yoshioka, Gary A. thanasiou, Robert 
(Johns Hopkins U.) The effect of site plan and social 
status variables on distance to friends’ homes. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 273- 
274.—In studies of social interaction and friendship 
formation, some desde have шрам м ПЖ ы 

rtance of propinquity and position while others hay 

а that homogeneity in the social characteristics 
of individuals plays a major role, This paper explores the 
effects of several types of variables on the physical 
distance between the dwelling units of people chosen as 
friends. Ss were wives in a random sample of 300 
dwelling units, Results indicate that variables reflecting 
site plan, social class, and values or beliefs were 
significantly related to the average distance between 
friends’ homes. Thus, the data lend support to arguments 
for both propinquity and status homogeneity as factors 
which affect the formation and maintenance of friend- 
ship patterns.—Author abstract. 


Ethnology 


. Hall, William S. (Educational Testing Service, 
n NJ) Two varlables associated with dit- 
ferential productive cultural involvement among 
lower class Negro and Caucasian young men. 
Journal of Social Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 83(2), 
219-228.—Investigated the relationship between pro- 
ductive cultural involvement, racial group membership, 
and personality among lower-class young men in the 
United States. Level of culturally productive behavior 
and environmental press were — as independent 
variables. The dependent variables were 2 aspects of 

rsonality—achievement orientation and locus of con- 
trol. The sample consisted of 30 Negro and 30 Caucasian 
oung men, all of whom had dropped out of school at 
d int in their lives. While found, racial differences 
ie to those reflecting different degrees of 


» Pons of about the seem second .—Author abstract. 

same ate eh ae nonsed in а cele, and conver. productive HON, Hy Johnson; William La, & 
sation of a group, rather than personal, nature. This is Mullaney, Patricia S. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) Racial 
Not the fear of rejection of extrusion known to 301 
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meaning with a mediated generalization procedure. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 359-360. 
—Tested 78 white and Negro undergraduates, divided 
equally into white, Negro, and control mediation groups, 
for generalized responses along a color dimension 
ranging from medium brown to light tan. Control (no 
racial meaning implied) and mediational (racial meaning 
implied) gradients were derived with 5 colors, 2 lighter 
and 2 darker than the CS. On the control gradient, (a) Ss 
generalized more to light than to dark colors, and (b) 
black Ss generalized more to dark and less to light colors 
than white Ss. No significant mediation or race X 
mediation effect was found.—Journal abstract. 


Social Structure & Social Role 


2815. Clavan, Sylvia. (Temple U.) Women's liber- 
ation and the family. Family Coordinator, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 19(4), 317-323.—Women’s liberation questions and 
challenges traditionally held ideas about the ideal 
American woman. Not all liberationists favor destruc- 
tion of the conjugal family system, but most view the 
expected role structure of the husband as provider and 
the wife as homemaker and child's nurse as the basis of 
their oppression. It is possible that the movement heralds 
à revolutionary change in the American family. Indus- 
trialization, advanced technology, and higher levels of 
education may spell the end of traditional division of 
labor by sex.—M. W. Linn. 

2816. Kalish, Richard A. (U. California, School of 
Public Health, Los Angeles) Social values and the 
elderly. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jan) Vol. 55(1), 51- 
54.—The aged who have espoused our middle-aged and 
middle-class oriented values, have participated in their 
Own rejection by so doing. The respect due them as 
human beings will not be forthcoming until new meaning 
15 given to productivity, achievement, independence, 
meaningfulness, and futurity.—4. M. Cawley. 

2817. Misra, S. L. (Army Hosp., Delhi, India) A 
comparative study of religio-caste differences in 
concept formation ability of young adults. Psychology 
Annual, 1970(Mar), Vol. 4, 10-12.—Hypothesized that 
Hindu and Muslim students would differ in their concept 
formation ability and that differences would be found 
between Hindu castes and Muslim sects. 288 14-19 yr. 
old students were selected: 24 Ss represented each of the 
6 Hindu castes and 72 Ss Tepresented each of the 2 
Muslim sects. Lovell's Concept Formation Test and the 
Trist-Hargreave's Test were administered. On both tests, 
Muslim Ss scored higher than Hindu Ss. No significant 
differences were found within the groups, although all 
Hindu castes differed from the Schedule caste on both 
lests with the Schedule caste Ss scoring .lower.—S. 
is Mull 

. Mullick, Rosemary J. & Feierabend, Rosali З 
(Wayne State U.) Minority-group conflict peo 
ciliation: A cross-national study. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Pyschological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 313-314.—Investigated 
interactions among 3 participating groups within society: 
the government, the dominant ethnic/racial majority. 
and the ethnic/racial minority. 25 countries were chosen 
from various regions of the world, with different types of 
overnment and different levels of development. All 

ave sizable ethnic/racial groups within the population. 
Data were collected from the New York Times for 
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1955-1959 on all events of conflict and conciliation 
involving these groups. Hypotheses explored reciprocity 
of behavior and stability of equilibrium. Results indicate 
more conflict than conciliation in these group inter- 
actions and also support the hypothesis of reciprocity of 
conflict, although not necessarily of conciliation —Ay- 
thor abstract. 

2819. Sharma, K. L. (U. Rajasthan, India) Attitudes 
of Indian students towards marriage roles. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 299-300. 
—Studied Indian male (N = 160) and female (N = 150) 
students to explore their attitudes toward marriage roles 
with the help of Jacobson Marriage Role Attitude Scale. 
Indian males and females significantly (p < .01) differed 
on overall scale. Findings are also compared cross- 
culturally (Japanese, American, and Thai students), 
Findings are in unison with the findings of other ethnic 
groups that males continue to appear more male 
dominant while females seem more equalitarian.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

2820. Stebbins, Robert A. (Memorial U., Newfound- 
land, St. John's, Canada) Role distance, role distance 
behaviour and jazz musicians. British Journal of 
Sociology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 20(4), 406-415.—In response 
to the observation that the current state of theoretical 
and descriptive development of the concept of role 
distance has led to a paucity of research and to am 
abundance of confusion, the following aims were 
pursued: to try to resolve some of the vagueness and 
ambiguity inherent in Goffman's initial definition and 
explanation and to suggest a few ways in which research 
can be carried out on this phenomenon. A concise 
definition of role distance was presented and differ- 
entiated from role-distance behavior (false and true). 
Research in this area is hampered by the time-consuming 
necessity of gaining an intimate knowledge of the culture 
or subculture where role distance is to be studied, and by 
the fact that the occurrence of role distance is probably 
relatively infrequent. It was suggested that the best 
Strategy to meet these obstacles was to incorporate this 
research interest as part of a larger participant о study. 
By way of illustration some observations on role distance 
among jazz musicians are presented within the frame- 
work of 6 modes of role-distance behavior. They were 
found to hold both major and minor role-distance 
attitudes and to take true and false role distance on 
various occasions.—Journal summary. U 

2821. Turner, Castellano B. & Turner, Barbara F. (U. 
Massachusetts) Perception of the occupational op- 
portunity structure, socialization to achievemen 
and career orientation as related to sex and race. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the pur 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 2 б 
244.—Investipated the relationship of race and sex 0 
college students’ perceptions of occupational ن‎ 
ination against Negroes and women. Negroes percer É, 
more discrimination against Negroes. Negro fe id 
perceived more discrimination against women than оо 
males, but while females perceived less dise 
against women than did males. The additional fin 
that Negro women reported more orientation one 
Careers suggests the interpretation that white fema + - 
less motivated to perceive discrimination. realis En 
Since they anticipate less occupational ine 
Results are further interpreted in terms of the д oes 
socialization for achievement by sex reported by Negr 
and whites.—Author abstract. 
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2822. Auw, Andre. (United States International U., 
San Diego, Calif.) The trusting community. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 
3684-3685. 

2823. Bardis, Panos D. Aspetti sociali dell’onomastica 
personale tra gli antichi ebrei. [Social aspects of 
personal onomatology among the ancient ebrews.] 
Rassegna Italiana di Sociologia, 1970(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 
81-98.—Presents a notable contribution to the knowl- 
edge of onomatology. The ancient Hebrews gave 
enormous importance to names, e.g., a name was used to 
distinguish people or to indicate essences. At Ist their 
names were very simple, e.g., Ada; last names were rare. 
Names were either 1 word, eg, Sarah (princess), or 
phrases, e.g., Abimelech (my father is king), or Ismael 
(the Lord will listen). Some of the sources of the ancient 
Hebrews names were (a) religion; (b) strange divinities; 
(c) phenomena of nature, e.g, Barak (lightning); (d) 
animals, especially for females, e.g., Deborah (ape) or 
Rachel (sheep); (e) plants, e.g, Susannah (lily); (f) 
precious objects; (g) national heroes; (h) place of birth; 
(i) day of birth; and (j) purpose, e.g, Eve (life). The 
ancient Hebrews wanted their names to represent 
religious, philosophical, or social purposes; thus, onoma- 
tology helps us to understand the nature of many social 
institutions of the Old Testament.—4. M. Farfaglia. 

2824. Coursey, Robert D. (U. Rochester) Liberal and 
conservative Roman Catholics. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 133-134.—Developed a scale 
measuring liberal-conservative religious attitudes among 
Roman Catholics in 3 studies. Study I with high school 
students found that seniors were more liberal than 
freshmen, girls more liberal than boys, and that liber- 
alism correlates positively with scholastic aptitude, Study 
П provides data establishing the scale's reliability and 
validity among adult parishioners. Religious conserva- 
tism is shown to increase with age and decrease with 
education. A stable factorial structure is discussed. Study 
Ш cross-validates the scale using well-matched Ss from 
the readers of known liberal and conservative Catholic 
Journals.—Author abstract. 5 
. 2825, Johnson, Paul E. (Christian Theological Sem- 
inary, Indianapolis, Ind.) The faith of a psychologist. 
Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 21(207), 33-38. 
—"Psychology is empty and valueless without a creative 
faith. And faith is a fragile bloom without the knowledge 
and power of scientific discovery.”—O. Strunk. 

2826. Rader, Blaine B. (Adrian Coll.) Koinonia and 
the therapeutic relationship. Pastoral рус 
1970(Oct), Vol. 21(207), 39-44.—The basic model for 
present church fellowship groups is the "koinonia, the 
intimate spiritual sharing of believers which in New 
Testament times was thought to be accomplished 
through Jesus Christ or the Holy Spirit. Between this 
experience of fellowship and caring and the modern 
Psychotherapeutic relationship there is both congruence 
and dissonance—congruence being present in the proc- 
ess of the horizontal human relationships, dissonance 1n 
the apparent absence of the vertical aspects of true 
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26 new members of а small church (338 members) 
reported greater assimilation than 40 new members of a 
comparable large church (1599 members). The assim- 
ilation measure was a composite based on participation 
in church activities, felt obhgation to participate, sense of 
belonging to the church, and acquaintance with church 
members and officers, 42 undergraduates asked to 
role-play new members of either the small or large 
church, did not differ in reported assimilation. The 2 х 2 
analyses of variance (large vs. small church, new vs. 
established members) of self-report data on participation 
and church records of attendance and contributions 
revealed greater support for church activities by mem- 
bers of the small church and by established members. 
—Journal abstract. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 


2828. Bhalla, Salma & Turner, Castellano, (Holyoke 
Mental Health Center, Mass.) A cross-cultural com- 
parison of interpersonal schemas. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 355-356,—Investigated 
differences in interpersonal schemas (cognitive inter- 
personal plan) among individuals coming from 2 very 
different cultures (those of India and the United States). 
The focus was on 2 particular interpersonal schemas, the 
superior-subordinate relationship and the heterosexual 
relationship. After pointing out the major differences 
between the 2 cultures with regard to these relationships, 
it was hypothesized that Indians would show more 
distant interpersonal schemas than Americans on supe- 
rior-subordinate and heterosexual placements. These 
hypotheses were supported, and the results were inter- 
preted in terms of cultural variations leading to sche- 
mas,—Author abstract. 

2829. Brewer, Marilynn B., Campbell, Donald T., & 
LeVine, Robert A. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) A cross- 
cultural test of the relationship between affect and 
evaluation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
213-214.—The prediction, derived from cognitive con- 
sistency theory, that direction of evaluation in inter- 
personal or intergroup perceptions will be consistent 
with the affective relationship between the perceiver and 
perceived was tested in a cross-cultural study in East 
Africa. Indices of intergroup affect and evaluation were 
derived from interview responses obtained from mem- 
bers of 30 tribal groups in Kenya, Uganda, and 
Tanzania. The obtained average correlation between the 
indices was .33, suggesting that subjective perceptions of 
racteristics are not entirely dominated by 
e of intergroup relations. Reports of 
characteristics, however, were consistently posi- 
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pendence is in cross-cultural perspec- 
m Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970 Dec), Vol. 
ШЕ (U. California, Los Angeles) 


1. Jamison, Kay. 
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stereotype investigation with data obtained from a prior 
cross-cultural study (Jamison and Comrey) done of 
British and American scores on a test measuring several 

ersonality factors. There were several differences 

etween the 1933 and 1969 stereotypes, and a high 
degree of correlation was found between stereotypes cast 
and actual personality differences between a sample of 
British and American Ss on the objective personality 
inventory.—Author abstract. 

2832. Long, Darbara H. & Henderson, Edmund H. 
(Goucher Coll) Measuring esteem across cultures. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 255- 
256.—Examined a nonverbal measure of esteem (Self- 
Social Symbols Tasks) for reliability and construct 
validity among samples of 100 early adolescents from 
Barbados, England, English Canada, France, French 
Canada, India, Israel, and Thailand. Results showed that 
Ss in all groups responded consistently (reliabilities 
.76-.91). Findings supporting validity included the 
assignment of a negative person to a low position, 
postive relations between esteem and social status, and 

etween esteem and identification with mother. Findings 
were similar to those found earlier with American Ss. 
The measure thus seems useful for cross-cultural studies. 
—Author abstract. 

2833. Lynn, R. (Economic & Social Research Inst., 
Dublin, Ireland) National differences in anxiety. 
Dublin, Ireland: Economic & Social Research Inst., 
1971. $.75.—Advances the theory that there are meas- 
urable differences in the level of anxiety among the 
populations of the advanced Western nations. The 
method proposed for the measurement of a nation’s 
anxiety level is to: (a) take a number of epidemiological 
and demographic indices, including the rates of mental 
illness, suicide, vehicle accidents, coronary heart disease, 
tobacco consumption, alcoholism, and calorie intake; (b) 
intercorrelate and factor analyze them to reveal the 
existence of an underlying general factor; (с) interpret 
the general factor as anxiety; and (d) score the nations 
on anxiety on the basis of their factor scores. The nations 
with the highest anxiety levels were found to be Japan, 
Germany, Austria, and Italy; those with the lowest 
anxiety levels were the United States, New Zealand. 
England, and Ireland.—Author abstract. А 

2834. Meade, Robert D. (Western Washington State 
Coll.) Future time perspectives of college students 
in America and in India. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 832), 175-182.—50 male Hindu stu. 
dents attending college in North India and 50 male 
American students attending college in the United States 
were given 15 min. each to write 4 short stories. The Ist 
line in present tense was supplied by the E, 1 sentence 
with an economic theme, another with a political theme. 
another with an occupational theme, n final 1 with 
an educational theme. Americans wrote more stories 
about future in all categories while Indians wrote more 
stories with a past theme. Results are related to another 
measure of achievement motivation and to the belief that 

Americans have set more goals with reference to future 
attainment than have Indians. (19 ref.)\—Author abstract. 

2835. Melikian, L., Ginsberg, A., Cüceloglu, D., & 
Lynn, R. (Economic & Social Research Inst., Dublin. 
Ireland) Achievement motivation in Afghanistan, 
Brazil, Saudi Arabia, and Turkey. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 183-184.— Reported 
Scores on a questionnaire measure of achievement 
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motivation for male students in Afghanistan, Brazil 
Saudi Arabia, Turkey, and Britain. The mean scores 
declined in the order of the countries given.—Author 
abstract. 

2836. Ogletree, E. (Chicago State Coll.) A cross- 
cultural examination of the creative thinking ability 
of public and private school pupils in England, 
Scotiund, and Germany. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 301-302.—Administered the 
Torrance Test of Creative Thinking to 1165 elementary 
public and private schoolchildren in England, Scotland, 
and Germany to determine the influences of culture, 
school system, social class, grade level, age, and sex on 
creative thinking. Findings show that the less intel- 
lectually-oriented school system produced more creative 
children. Social class had a definite effect on creativity, 
favoring the upper- and middle-class groups. Girls were 
more creative than boys and English children scored 
higher than children of the other 2 countries.—Author 
abstract. 

2837. Smith, Frank J. & Crano, William D. (Michigan 
State U.) Concerning the possibility of cross-cultural 
research: A reexamination of Galton's problem. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 217- 
218.—"Galton's problem" has become a classic issue in 
cross-cultural methodology. The present research dem- 
onstrates a solution to this problem. Analysis was based 
on a data matrix of 68 trait variables X 238 African 
cultures scaled from the Ethnolographic Atlas. Each 
society was paired with its nearest neighbor and 
correlations for corresponding variables over all pairs 
were calculated. The data matrix was then factor 
analyzed from which 17 marker variables were deter- 
mined and tabulated, with nearest neighbor statistics (Т 
and 1-1). Discussion focused on the pattern of inter- 
action effects of the substantive nature of the marker 
variables and their nearest neighbor correlations —Au- 
thor abstract. 


Family 


2838. Cozby, Paul C. & Rosenblatt, 
Minnesota) Privacy, love, and in-law av \ 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Ат 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 27 T 
278.—In a cross-cultural investigation (59 none 
societies), it was found that romantic love as а base 
marriage and the presence of formal rules of interactio! 
with the mother-in-law are positively related to руну 
for newlyweds. The findings support the VIN "y 
privacy serves to allow the individual to interact as 
certain people without the intrusions of others, as ME 
allowing him to escape from the tensions of itera 
with others. The relationship of the results to à Get 
theoretical conception that man organizes his р Meu 
environment to maximize his range of behavior op? 
is discussed.—Author abstract. p. (U. 

2839. Cross, Herbert J. & Aron, Robert D. 0g: 
Connecticut) The relationship of unobtrusive ma 
ures of marital conflict to remembered differ 
between parents. Proceedings of the Annual Com (Pt 
of the American Psychological Association, 19 b fifering 
1), 365-366.—1 source of marital conflict 15 € 
expectations between spouses about the respect! 
of husband and wife. These differences differences 
determined by parental child rearing and by ii 


Paul C. (U. 
oidance. 
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between parents. A difference between one’s mother and 
one’s mother-in-law, for example, might contribute to a 
differing expectation of the wife's role between spouses. 
Unobtrusive measures of conflict were taken from 
conjoint interviews with young married couples who 
rated parental behaviors on a questionnaire. Husbands’ 
competitiveness in the interviews related to differences in 
psychological control between the husbands' parents. 
Conflict between spouses was related to differences 
between their mothers.—Author abstract. 

2840. Kennell, John H., Slyter, Howard, & Klaus, 
Marshall H. (Babies & Childrens Hosp., Cleveland, O.) 
The mourning response of parents to the death of a 
newborn infant. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 283(7), 344-349.—Observed the reac- 
tions of mothers to the loss of a newborn infant and 
explored the strength of the affectional ties between 
mothers and their infants before the Ist physical contact. 
20 women were interviewed after the death of the infant; 
every mother mourned even when her baby was 
nonviable and lived for only an hr. There were no unduly 
upsetting effects of early tactile contact in emotionally 
healthy mothers. A high degree of mourning was most 
often found in mothers who were pleased to be pregnant 
and who had previously lost a baby. There was also, 
poss, a higher degree of mourning in mothers who 

ad touched their baby before its death, and who had 
not talked with their husbands about the loss. Strong 
affectional bonding appears to begin before physical 
contact and caretaking but is enhanced by these 
activities.—Journal abstract. 

2841. Sweet, Phyllis R. & Nuttall, Ronald L. (Boston 
Coll., Inst. for Human Sciences) Predicting family size 
from parental characteristics. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 269-270.—Based on com- 
ponents of parental background, an attempt was made to 
predict family size. About 3600 Puerto Rican secondary 
school students reported on their family background and 
size. 4 groups of background variables were dealt with: 
those relating to socioeconomic status, religion, mobility, 
and community integration. Using multiple regression 
techniques, small families had more educated, higher 
occupational prestige parents with the mother working at 
a higher occupational status. Small families tended to be 
new to the community and the island. Omitting the 
atypical l-child family allows a stronger set of predic- 
tions with fewer variables—Author abstract. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


2842. Bell, Leland V. (Central State U.) Death in the 
technocracy. Journal of Human Relations, 1970, Vol. 
18(2), 833-839.—Discusses the changes in man $ concept 
of death and immortality from ancient times to con- 
lemporary America, which is considered here as the 
quintessence of the technologically advanced nation. It is 
Suggested that the menace of nuclear or chemical- 

iological warfare gives death a new meaning by 
nullifying all conceptions of immortality. Technology, i 
extending man's life span beyond the average individ- 
ual’s usefulness in a youth-oriented culture, has segre- 
gated the aged and relegated their deaths to Caper, 
sonalized and dehumanized statistics. The exploitation o 
the aged's unfullfilled dreams and the guilt feelings o 
relatives by the medical and undertaking profession 


Using technological gimmicks is discussed, It is suggested 
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that contemporary excursions into violence, sex, and the 
occult have been encouraged by the technocracy's 
repudiation of death.—J. G. Tiedemann. 

‚ 2843. Hopkins, Phyllis & Feierabend, Rosalind L. (San 
Diego State Coll.) Correlates of United States riots, 
1965-1967: A cross-city comparison. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 311-312.—Explored 
correlates of Negro riots, 1965-1967. Hypotheses are that 
(a) higher attainment but greater relative deprivation and 
faster change for Negroes, midlevel police coercion, 
more discriminatory potential of city government, larger 
population size, density, and percent nonwhite will be 
positively associated with greater rioting. Findings reveal 
that better Negro education and income but worse 
employment conditions in 1950, improvement in Negro 
income and employment conditions 1950-1960, midlevel 
ratio of police to residents, mayor-council city govern- 
ment, larger population size and higher density all 
correlate with riot severity. Results suggest a frustration 
explanation of Negro rioting based on notions of “rising 
expectations” and relative deprivation.—Author abstract. 

2844. Margolis, Clorinda G. (Thomas Jefferson U., 
Jefferson Community Mental Health Center) The black 
student in political strife. Proceedings 0) the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 395-396.—Negro students, today, are 
subject to a distinctive set of pressures too powerful to be 
ignored, and too diverse to be easily reconciled. This 
paper discusses some of the problems confronting young 
Negroes in the effort to handle the strains of maturation, 
self-interest, and personal development at the same time 
they are obliged to reconcile personal values with the 
inevitably demanding objectives of local political groups 
that either represent or claim to represent the Black 
Power movement. The pressures and polarized options 
that obtain produce severe conflict particularly їп 
students who, for a variety of renons; ae disinclined to 
adopt a separatist position.—Author abstract. 

3845. Raine, Walter J., Abudu, Margaret J., Burbeck, 
Stephen, & Davison, Keith. (California State Coll., Lon 
Beach) Empirical structure of the urban blac 
subculture as related to riot activity. Proceedings of the 
‘Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt. 1), 315-316.—Reports an 
empirical investigation in which the pattern of 742 fires 


set during the Los Angeles 1965 revolt is found to be 


significantly associated with a small number of socio- 


demographic variables. The ability of these 6 census 
variables and 4 store-type variables to predict fires is 
represented by a multiple R of .685. The study variables 
are used to construct an underlying structure of the new 
urban Negro subculture. The empirical basis of this 
configuration allows confirmation or disconfirmation by 


further work.—Author abstract. \ 
‚ Albert; Lipsey, Mark W., & Gordon, 
ee eat esearch and relevance: 


‚ (Johns Hopkins U.) 
YS potential for social concern. Proceed- 


ings of the Annual 


Convention of the dr doe 
7 ssociation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 40: і 
n in raduate students and faculty members in 
American fepartments of psychology were surveyed 
concerning, among other things, opinions about the 
desired relationship between psychology and the prob- 
lems of society. A large majority of the respondents felt 


that psychology should be concerned with contemporary 


problems, but most agreed that it was not contributing 
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significantly to their solution. More students than 
faculty, and more respondents in “experimental” than in 
“nonexperimental” areas favored an increased involve- 
ment with the community. This suggests that the 
consensus in the discipline is undergoing change toward 
increased integration of psychological research and 
social needs.—Author abstract. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


2847. Broderick, Carlfred B. (Pennsylvania State U., 
Coll. of Human Development) Sex and ethics: The 
rights of parents. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
21(208), 55-59.—"If getting children to internalize a 
responsible sex ethic is difficult, it is no more so than the 
responsibility to protect one’s youngsters from sexual 
involvement and possible exploitation.” Involvement in 
sex education on the part of educators and community 
leaders is necessary if their people and programs are to 
be served.—O. Strunk. 

2848. Calderone, Mary S. (Sex Information & 
Education Council of the United States, New York, 
N.Y.) Sex education for the society: The real 
stumbling block. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
21(208), 48-54.—Discusses various dilemmas facing 
Christianity in a day of new scientific truths about 
sex.—O. Strunk. 

2849, Erickson, Richard C. (Veterans Administration 
Hom Seattle, Wash.) A defense of the traditional 
Christian ethic. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
21(208), 43-47.—"The teachings of Scripture makes us 
creative masters, and sexual anarchy passive slaves of 
our sexual Sopena It is this good news we want to 
remind ourselves of and address to our children."—O. 
Strunk, 

2850. Kirkendall, Lester А. & Anderson, Peter В. 
(Orason State U) ee selfhood: Basis for 

rrow's sexual morality. Pastoral Psychology, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(208), 19-32.—*The Sce "t 
morals is to enable man to survive and to survive 
joyously." The "need is to talk about how individuals, 
families, schools, churches, and civic institutions can 
build autonomous, fully-functioning, loving persons; 
Four im nente self-hood, and depend upon 

is knowledge to take care of 1 x 

m 5 pod the moral issue." (16 
. Packard, Vance. Possible elements 
modern sex code. Pastoral Psychology, 1970 Nov). Von 
21(208), 33-42.—Outlines criteria for a new code of 
sexual ethics which would include society’s disapproval 
of sexual intercourse between unmarried young people 
unless 3 elements are present: (a) that a deep friendship 
based upon substantial acquaintance exists between the 
"sperren (b) that both are past adolescence, and 

c) that they hope to marry an i i 
NU in А 2р ну d their best friends know 

ИЕ, eed Isadore. What ar 
sexual ethics are there for the religionist 
humanist? Pastoral Psychology, I970(Nov), Vol E 
(208), 10-17,—“If à genuine dialogue is to take place 
between the religionist and the humanist, it can be done 
only on the basis of a high regard for truth, a respect for 
zd and m s шой finding answers in 

тепсе, critically examined and objecti inter- 

preted” (31 ref)-0. Sirk pb d os 
. Winthrop, Henry. (Central State U.) Е 

the human condition: Sexual secu pe ener 


eas of agreement on 
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emptiness: Portents of Brave New World: Il. The skin 
trade versus holistic balance in sexuality. Journal of 
Human Relations, 1970, Vol. 18(2), 924-938.—Suggests 
the encouragement given to the sexual revolution by 
some of the current better known middlebrow and 
avantgarde publications ranges from simply noting 
changes in sexual attitudes, morality, and behavior to 
catering to, reinforcing, extending, or intensifying 
amorphous sexual innovations. Examples of how the 
cinema, stage, and other media are cashing in on the 
“skin trade" are presented. The rising misuse of 
Obscenity as an attempt to prove one is intellectually and 
socially liberated from "bourgeois hangups" is con- 
trasted to authentic social, intellectual, and spiritual 
liberation. The quest for sexual freedom is regarded 
more as an accelerating movement towards the Brave 
New World presaged by Huxley, than a liberation from 
Puritan shackles. The new sexual freedom does not 
release the individual from social constraint, but simply 
binds him to new and fashionable sexual behavior, 
Achieving genuine sexual freedom and personal au- 
thenticity demands intellectual and moral depth, and will 
complement personal growth, self-respect, and devel- О 
opment of the communal sense, as well as guaranteeing _ 
satisfaction of physiological needs. (17 ref)—J. б. 
Tiedemann. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


2854. Baird, Anne C. (Emory U.) Some social 
psychological correlates of fertility control. Disser- 
Ld Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 
3066. 

2855. Fischer, Edward H. (Connecticut Valley Hosps 
Middletown) Attitudes toward limiting family size: 
Convergence of factorial and known-groups validity ! 
approaches. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the и 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
263-264.—Ss were 135 nursing, 74 university extensions 
and 103 liberal arts students. Likert-style ratings of birth 4 
planning statements were factor analyzed. 3 factors 
emerged: concern about overpopulation/intention 19 
have small family, objective view of procreation, am 
birth control atütude. Concern and intention E 
ostensibly separate in structure and content, both loade 
on Factor 1. Also, both types of items differential 
selected Ss wanting small or large families, at p < UU 
However, only intention (not concern) correlated s z 
ly with preferred family size. Upper-class pep 


non-Catholics, and men showed greater concern abou 
more favorable to” 


erparts (1.69 
s ctively) _ 
4 


population growth and held attitudes 
birth limiting than their demographic count 
lower-class people, Catholics, and women, respe 
—Author abstract. М ай, 
2856. Kar, S. В. (Central Health Education We pe 
New Delhi, India) Individual aspirations as rela! р 1 
early and late acceptance of contraception. per A 
of Social Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 832), 235 аа 
—Tested 5 hypotheses about positive relations pu 
tween contraception and (a) level of striving, ). 
orientation, (c) value orientations, (d) social 0) 
and (e) areas of satisfaction in life, while soci 
status (SES) is held constant. The sample ed 
209 married women from lower social status an 
hypotheses were tested by comparing the early The 1 
late acceptors of contraception among white Sha sa 
4 hypotheses are validated and these relationshipi 
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independent beyond SES. The multiple correlation 
coefficient between the independent variables and 
contraception is .78. The leading predictors of contra- 
ception are: level of striving, future orientation, SES, and 
value orientations. (24 ref.)—Author abstract, 

2857. Resnik, Н. L. & Wittlin, В; J. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Center for Studies of Suicide 
Prevention, Chevy Chase, Md.) Abortion and suicidal 
behaviors: Observations on the concept of “end- 
angering the mental health of the mother." Mental 
Hygiene, 1971(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 10-20.—Psychiatrists 
have borne increased responsibility for translating 
liberalized abortion laws into recommendations for 
interruption. Sufcidal risk is most commonly cited 
although research indicates that death by suicide 
virtually never occurs in pregnant but rather postpartem 
women—an infrequent event that is rarely possible to 

redict. In relation to *endangering mental health" other 
actors—unwanted pregnancy, "psychiatric disease," 
emotional sequelae of abortion—are discussed and 
recommendations offered to nonpsychiatrist physicians. 
—A. M. Cawley. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


2858. Archibald, W. Peter. (U. Michigan) Self- 
esteem and balance with impersonal attitude ob- 
jects. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 
363-364.— Previous research demonstrates that cogni- 
live-consistency predictions should take Ss’ self-esteem 
into account, for what is consistent for those with 
positive self-esteem may be inconsistent for those with 
negative self-esteem. In most studies the attitude object is 
the S himself, so that liking for others with whom one 
agrees is balancing for all Ss, For Ss with negative 
self-esteem, however, liking for others with whom one 
disagrees should be balancing when the object of 
disagreement is an impersonal one. In the present 
experiment 38 undergraduates differing in self-esteem 
were presented with 3 levels of agreement-disagreement 
over the war in Vietnam, with 3 different hypothetical 
Others. Contrary to the hypothesis, a Self-Esteem X 
Agreement interaction was not obtained, the only strong 
and consistent effect being a main effect for agreement. 
Results are discussed in terms of the limited range of the 
self-esteem variable and the questionable validity of the 
hypothesis.—Journal. abstract. X 

2859. Bruvold, William H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Rater's attitudes and the method of equal-appearing 
intervals. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
373-374.—Raters having pro- or antiattitudes and high 
issue involvement rated 2 sets of statements regarding 
high contact use of water reclaimed iem — 
Sewage. A largely linear relationship between 1 
values was obtained from the 2 groups with displacement 
of agreed-with items in a positive direction and disa- 
greed-with items in a negative direction. These results are 
consonant with the requirements of a linear displace- 
ms theory of judgment and interval level measure- 

ent.— Author abstract. 

2860. Cauthen, Nelson R., Robinson, Ira E., & Krauss, 
Herbert H. (Holyoke Mental Health Center, Mass.) 
Stereotypes as contexts of meaning. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the. American руска, 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 353-354.—Assuming jm 
the context of stereotypes has some effect on the 
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connotations attached to them, 12 words selected from 
those which make up the Negro Stereotype were 
presented in 3 contexts and rated on the semantic 
differential. Ss were freshmen and sophomore college 
students. For the 3 administrations of the semantic 
differential, context was created by identifying the words 
as descriptive of Negroes, Americans, and without а 
specific context. In general, the words in the Negro 
context were rated as more potent, Certain words were 
also rated as less active in the Negro context. The words 
were not rated differently for evaluation in any of the 3 
NUS nA ences Fels, V 

. Cooper, Michael R., ictoria E., Wash- 
burn, Paul V., & Boltwood, Charles E, (Ohio State U., 
Organizational Research Service) Passenger attitudes 
toward airline security and threat of skyjacking. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 407- 
408.—Structured interviews and questionnaires were 
administered to 102 airline passengers at a M 
Midwestern airport to investigate the nature of publ 
reaction to skyJacking and of attitudes toward several 
PAM security procedures, Results indicate the 
following: (a) a general construct, "concern for security," 
did not adequately account for Rene acceptance of 
security precautions; (b) 3 dimensions of security 
procedures failed to differentially relate to public 
attitudes toward air safety; and (c) particular subgroups 
of the sample were related to particular attitudinal 
response patterns, including frequency of flying, distance 
of flight, age, and sex.—Author abstract. 

2862. De Martino, Hugo A. (St. John's U.) The 
relations between certain motiva! I variables and 
attitudes about mental illness in student ине 
nurses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 3036. 

2863 De Vincenzo, Doris К. (New York U.) Socio- 
cultural relocation and changes in anxiety and 
attitudes toward the United States as host country 
among excha visitor nurses. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol, 31(7-B), 4155, 

2864. Gantt, Vernon W. (Ohio Mies ono t change 
as a function of source credibility and levels of 
involvement. Hae oh Abstracts International, 1970- 

Vol. 31(6-A), 3074. 4 
Des. Ka Kelh M. (U, Illinois) Some determi- 
nants of the strength of relationship between at- 
titudinal affect and nition. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 275-287.—Investi- 
gated, in 2 experiments, several factors that seemed to 
affect a relationship between attitudinal affect and 
cognition, These factors included the source of beliefs 


(wi vd = е 
be fet statement, and the t 
show that the relationship 


major im| 
source of 


ibstract. 
Leer D. Suicide Prevention & Crisis Service, 


lous and the fear oi 
Buffalo, NY) a Vol. 10), 181-188.—Religious 


death, Omega, 197 
inati tle effect on the fear of death of 
des gy Protestant Ss, those with low 


college Ss. Amon 
religiosi higher fear of their own death whereas 
those Sin had he fe had a higher fear of the death 
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of others. Ss with low religiosity had less inconsistent 
death attitudes. No differences were found in uncon- 
scious attitudes toward death as assessed by a word- 
association test. It is concluded that religiosity had a 
greater effect on death attitudes than denomination. 
—Author abstract. 

2867. Littig, Lawrence. (Howard U.) Affiliation 
motivation and belief in extraterrestrial UFOs. Jour- 
nal of Social Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 307- 
308.—77 undergraduates, differing in strength. of affil- 
iation motivation, expressed their degree of belief in the 
extraterrestrial origins of unidentified flying objects 
(UFOs). Strong affiliation motivation was associated 
with this belief and weak affiliation motivation was not. 
It was conjectured that belief in extraterrestrial UFOs 
constitutes, in part, a projection of affiliation motiva- 
tion.—Author abstract. 

2868. Phifer, Mary K. (U. Oklahoma) Influence of 
the process of discrimination in the selection of 
items for an attitude scale. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3042. 

2869. Rosencranz, Howard A. & McNevin, Tony E. 
(U. Connecticut) A factor analysis of attitudes toward 
the aged. Gerontologist, 1969(Spr), Vol. 9(1), 55- 
59.—Examined attitudes and the effects of different 
social experiences on stereotypes of the aged. The Aging 
Semantic Differential Test was constructed and tested 
with 200 17-21 yr. old Ss. The final form was admin- 
istered to 287 undergraduates. Ss were asked to rate 
20-30, 40-55, and 70-85 yr. old males. Personal data 
from each S were collected for sex, age, father's 
occupation, and social contact with the aged. Significant 
differences were found on all 3 scales of the test. On the 
instrumental-ineffective scale, older men were regarded 
as less effective; on the autonomous-dependent scale, 
young and old men were seen as dependent, while 
middle-aged men were seen as autonomous; and on the 
personal acceptability-unacceptability, little difference 
was found between young and middle-aged men, while 
older men were regarded as least personally acceptable. 
Ss who had contact with grandparents or other mean- 
ingful association with the aged judged them more 
favorably except on the instrumental-ineffective scale. 
Hospital contact with the aged seemed to have a 
consistently negative effect on attitudes. The text of the 
Aging Semantic Differential is presented. —S. Knapp. 

. 2870. Schmeidler, Gertrude & Windholz, George. 
(City Coll., City U. New York) A nonverbal measure of 
attitudes: 1. Data from Thailand. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 215-216.—Over 200 Thai 
college students were compared with American college 
students, Attitudes toward abstract concepts were 
similar, but. attitudes toward family relations were 
different. Birth order effects offered some internal 
validation for inferences about Thai family patterns. The 
Tesponse measures were line drawings, scored for 
direction, size, pressure, etc. Other research has dem- 
onstrated that some of these correspond to scores on the 
semantic differential. Since responses are nonverbal and 
rapid, the method. is useful for transnational research 
Cross-cultural similarities in expressive movements, if 
found generally, have interesting implications for per- 
cud Шоу uthor abstract. 

‚ Steinmann, Anne & Fox, Dayid J. i 
toward women's family role among black iM 
undergraduates. Family Coordinator, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
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19(4), 363.—An Inventory of Female Values was admin- 
istered to 100 Negro and 126 white female und 
uates and to 100 Negro and 82 white college men. The 
Negro college womens' perceptions of man's ideal 
woman were different from the perceptions of any group. 
of women previously studied. Although Negro female 
undergraduates had self and ideal woman perceptions no 
different from their white counterparts, their perceptions 
of man's ideal woman were far less family-oriented and 
far more self- and action-oriented.—M. W. Linn. 

2872. Taylor, Howard F. (Syracuse U.) Semantic 
differential factor scores as measures of attitude 
and perceived attitude. Journal of Social Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 229-234.—40 male undere d 
ates indicated both their attitude toward an issue, and 
their perception of a role player's attitude (perceived 
attitude), by means of 12 semantic differential items, 
Factor analysis reveals nearly identical factor structures 
for both attitude and perceived attitude ratings. Factor 
scores for each S were computed for attitude and 
perceived attitude ratings. When factor scores on the 
attitude factor were related to an independent criterion 
measure, they were found to discriminate between 95 
holding favorable and unfavorable attitudes. The same 
results were obtained with perceived attitude factor” 
scores. Thus, semantic differential factor scores are valid: 
weighted indices of the direction of one’s attitude and 
one's perception of the attitude of another.—Author 
abstract. 

2873. Truzzi, Marcello. (Cornell U.) Explorations in 
cognitive balance theories: Experimental assess- 
ments of conflicting theoretical predictions in the 
cognitive consistency theories of Р. Heider, T. М. 
Newcomb and C. E. Osgood and P. H. Tannenbaum. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol 
31(6-A), 3063. 


Formation & Change 


2874. Alimaras, Peter E. Impression change as 8 
means of reducing cognitive dissonance. Dissertation: 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3684. 

2875. Cook, Thomas D. & Wadsworth, Allen. Attitude 
change and the paired-associate learning of min- 
imal cognitive elements. Proceedings of the Amni 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, - 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 387-388.—Ss heard a message Ш 
which the conclusion was presented once or 7 times. i 
days later, they received a letter which mentioned thal 
85, 50, or 15% of the persons who had heard the message 
had evaluated it as convincing. The letter to ano ег Р 
group of Ss made no reference to peers’ evaluations 0! 
the message. Attitude was assessed immediately & " 
hearing the message, and 1 and 6 wk. later. Аш 
varied directly with the support manipulation only WE 
the conclusion had been previously heard 7 pr et 
was the case 2 days and 5 wk. after receiving the le! 
with the support manipulation Author abstract. ‘ats 
. 2876. Cooper, Ralph E. & Crano, William D. ( ol 
igan State U.) Pretest validity and the prediction "| 
attitude: A further comparison of congruity Con- 
summation theories. Proceedings of the Аппий 1971, 
vention of the American Psychological Association es, in 
Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 393-394.—Fishbein and his colleagu con- 
comparing his summation model with Osgooc al the 
gruity model of attitude change, typically obtained ^e. 
premeasure necessary for the Osgood model by 
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to rate a person about whom they had little, if any, 
information. If such measures produce random varia- 
tion, then the correlation between the Osgood predic- 
tions of postmanipulation attitude and the obtained 
values would be attenuated, biasing the results in favor 
of the Fishbein model which does not employ the 
premeasure. In order to test the plausibility of this 
hypothesis, 60 Ss were randomly assigned to each of 4 
conditions: 1 paralleling the previous studies, 1 in which 
Ss were presented with information about the object 
person before the premeasure, and the others serving as 
controls for the amount of information and for test 
effects. In all conditions, the superiority of Fishbein’s 
summation model was maintained.—Author abstract. 

2877. Levy, Sheldon С. (Wayne State U.) Dimen- 
sions of attitudes toward race relations and polar- 
ized subgroups in Detroit following the 1967 riot. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 307- 
308.—Analyses of a random sample of Detroit adults, 
interviewed after the 1967 riot, indicated 2 major 
attitudinal dimensions, 1 dealing with race relations, the 
other with alienation. Analysis of the attitudinal space 
indicated little overlap in average scores of white and 
Negro subgroups with the races further apart on the racc 
relations than on the alienation factor. Whites and 
nonwhites who were high in education and who had 
close friends of the opposite race were closer in their 
average scores than any other white and nonwhite pair 
when race, friendship, and education were used to define 
the subgroups.—Author abstract. 

2878. Levy, Sheldon G. (Wayne State U.) Interaction 
analysis of attitudinal correlates of of leadership 
evaluation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
309-310.—Analyses of a random sample of Detroit 
adults, interviewed shortly after the Detroit riot of 1967, 
resulted in 3 major dimensions for leadership evaluation. 
Stepwise multiple regressions indicated that attitudes 
toward race relations, riot interpretations, and trust in 
Bovernment were the most important predictors of 
leadership evaluation. Interaction effects among sub- 
groups defined by the above 3 attitude variables as well 
às by experiences with discrimination were then exam- 
ined. Although greater trust in government led to more 
positive leadership evaluation, the opposite was true for 
the evaluation of militant Negro leadership among those 
Who had experienced discrimination.—Author abstract. 

2879. Miller, Keith A. (Bowling Green State U.) A 
study of “experimenter bias” and “subject aware- 
ness” as demand characteristic artifacts in attitude 
Change experiments. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3040. 

2880. Rudin, Lawrence A. (U. Oklahoma) Rela- 
tionship between the point fallacy and Ver 
dimensions of attitude change examined by use o 
two-sided, written, mixed communications. Disser- 
оп Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 

36. і 
2881. Shub, Allen N. & Johnson, Homer Н. (Science 
Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, Ill.) Dimensions o! 
communication evaluation: A factor analytic ар. 
Proach. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of i 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. es de 
115-116.—An intervening variable, evaluation ot ds 
Communication, is typically overlooked in зо 
change research. In order to determine the dimensio: 
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underlying communication evaluation, a principal com- 
ponents factor analysis with varimax rotation was 
performed on 14 measures. 3 factors, accounting for 55% 
of the total variance, emerged: general evaluation, ego 
involvement, and receptivity toward communication. 
Results of this study are important for future research 
involving attempts to discriminate among the various 
alternative responses to interpersonal disagreement by 
means of factor-based profile analysis of communica- 
tions.—Author abstract. 

2882. Weber, Stephen J. (Northwestern U.) Source 
primacy-recency effects and the sleeper effect. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 385- 
386.— To assess primacy-recency effects for the source of 
a communication, the order of source presentation (Ist 
or last) was manipulated together with source credibility 
(N = 72 undergraduates). In an attempt to replicate and 
ea the sleeper effect a condition was added in which 
the source was repeated 20 times during the course of 
message presentation. Opinion was then measured 3 
times over a 4-wk period. A reliable recency effect of 
source presentation was found, but there were no 
indications across any of the low credibility conditions 
that a sleeper effect occurred,—Author abstract, 


Influence & Behavior 


2883. Himmelfarb, Samuel & Fishbein, Martin. (U. 
Massachusetts) Studies in the perception of ethnic 
group members: Il. Attractiveness, response bias, 
and anti-Semitism. Journal of Social Psychology, 1971- 
(Apr) Vol. 83(2), 289-298.—22 male and X female 
non-Jewish American college students, varying in degree 
of anti-Semitism, judged the attractiveness and Jewish- 
ness of a series of persons portrayed in Lu A r It 
was hypothesized that for most Ss there woul be a 
positive relationship between the perceived unattractive- 
ness and the judged Jewishness of the stimulus person, 
and that the correlation between the 2 sets of ratings 
would vary directly with the Ss’ anti-Semitism. It was 
also hypothesized that anti-Semitism would be positively 
related to the number of persons judged to be un- 
attractive. Results generally support the hypotheses, 
These relationships were assumed to mediate the 
frequently observed relationship between Ss’ anti- 
Semitism and their tendency to label stimulus persons as 

ish.—Journal summary. é 
Jena Kamal, Zahi S. (Washin ton State U.) Con- 
gruency of own and others’ attitudes as an inter- 
vening variable between attitude and behavior. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 

-А), 3057. 
ud Kaplan, Kalman J., Flagstone, Ira J., Moore, 
Michael, & „ Roberta. (Wayne State U.) Attitude 
toward an interviewer as a function of question 
intimacy across three interview settings. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt, 1), 375-376.—In a test of a 

radient approach to attitudes, 148 male undergraduates 
vem asked to differentiate their liking and disliking 
responses towards an interviewer as a function of the 
intimacy level of the questions he asked for 1 of 3 
interview settings (business, psychotherapeutic, Or sex 
inventory). For all settings, intimate questions generated 
less favorable net attitude (liking + disliking) but greater 
total affect (liking+ | disliking |) than nonintimate 
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questions, the unfavorable net attitudinal implications of 
intimacy being especially pronounced for the business 
setting Ss. Implications are drawn for the Zajonc “mere 
exposure” and the Argyle and Dean “distance equilib- 
rium" hypotheses.—Author abstract. " 

2886. Snortum, John R. (Claremont Men's Coll.) 
Attitudes toward criminality as held by community 
residents, police officers and prison inmates. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 401- 
402.—Ss were asked to recommend prison sentences and 
to estimate the rate of recidivism for 10 criminal 
offenses. In the community sample, education and social 
status were found to be inversely related to sentence 
length and age was positively correlated. Women were 
significantly more punitive than men. Implications of 
these findings for the jury selection process are discussed. 
Contrary to expectations, prison inmates generally 
assigned longer sentences than community residents or 
police. The fact that inmates made significantly lower 
recidivism estimates than community residents or police 
may indicate that inmates harbor feelings of special 
invulnerability to arrest—Author abstract. 


GROUP & iNTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


2887. Anderson, Kathryn А. (Washington State U.) 
Experimenter reinforcement and modeling effects of 
a verbal operant in an interview setting. Dissertation 
Lena International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3697- 

2888. Bean, Frank D. (Duke U.) Social role, 
personality, and interpersonal bargaining between 
the sexes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3051. 

2889. Benton, Alan A. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Some unexpected consequences of jeopardy. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 223- 
224.—Examined the reactions of Ss to 3 programed offer 
schedules under conditions in which failure to reach 
agreement resulted in forfeiture of some of the S's own 
money (L) or loss of a possible gain (NL). Principal 
findings were: (a) L Ss were more resistant to others’ 
demands than NL Ss; and (b) no schedules effect was 
obtained for L Ss, however, NL Ss more readily agreed 
to unchanging minimum win demands than to schedules 
in which maximum win demands remained firm or were 
subsequently reduced. Results are discussed in terms of 
the manipulation’s elicitation of risk-taking and com- 
petitive tendencies.—Author abstract. 

2890. Blumstein, Philip W. (Vanderbilt U.) An 
experiment in identity bargaining. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3034-3035. 

2891. Boyanowsky, Ehor O. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Informational influence, threat 
of censure and self-identity as factors in discrim- 
inatory behavior. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 327-328.—A series of studies was undertaken to 
determine the relative contribution of race and belief 
factors to discriminatory behavior in group pressure 
situations. Results show that, under conditions of 
surveillance (with threat of censure) by their reference 
group, prejudiced Ss discriminated against Negroes on 
items dealing with self-identity (personal reality) whether 
informational influence was present or absent. As 
predicted, no discrimination occurred on visual percep- 
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tion items (physical reality), on opinion referring 
society in general (general social reality), or on p 
and-paper measures. Discrimination did not occur у 
surveillance was absent. A model incorporating pre 
discrepant results and present findings was formula 
—Author abstract. 

2892. Butler, Richard P. (U. Tennessee) A study 
the effects of incentive, feedback, and manner 
presenting the feedback on leader behavior. D 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
4371-4378. ^ 

2893. Callan, Joanne E. (U. Texas) A measure 
self-disclosure in intensive small groups. Dissertation | 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4306. 

2894. Chapple, Eliot D. (Rockland State Hosp; 
Research Center, Orangeburg, N.Y.) Experim | 
production of transients in human interaction. 
Nature, 1970(Nov), Vol. 228(5272), 630-633.—Reviews 
“some methods for measuring aspects of human inter- 
action based on the rhythmic patterns of activity and 
inactivity which 2 people display when they meet.”—S. 
Appelle. M 
2895. Clark, Russell D. (U. Kansas) Procedural and 
theoretical extensions of the risky-shift phenome- 
non. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3035. М 

2896. Crawford, Jeffrey & Haaland, Gordon А. 
New Hampshire) Predecisional process and ii 
mation seeking in social influence. Proceedings of 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Ass 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 361-362.— Examined the joi 
effects of task uncertainty, motivational orientation 


choice decreased over time while the rat 
random information remained constant (p < .01). 06 
nature of the information received affected confo 
across all conditions (p < .001). However, соорега 
groups conformed more than competitive individuals - 
When event occurrence was equiprobable (p < 09): 
Results are discussed in a decision making, reinforce 
ment framework.—Author abstract. 

2897. Davis, Dan W. (George Peabody Coll. ni 
Teachers) The effects of individual, structural, and 
positional variables on problem-solving, group 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
31(6-A), 3035. 

2898. Doise, Willem & Moscovici, Serge. 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France) Approche s і 
évitement du déviant dans des groupes de cohes 
différente. [Acceptance and rejection of the de 
within groups of differing cohesiveness.) ВИ 
Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(9-10). 522-525: 
ied the influence of a deviant upon 2 gre 
high and the other with low cohesion. Quick 
his deviancy (e.g. disagreement) resulted ir 
with later assimilation by the high cole 
Greater tolerance for the deviancy was exhibited ! 
low cohesion group.—R. E. Smith. R. 

2899. Dossett, Dennis L. & Mitchell, Terence ou, 
Washington) The Culture Assimilator: 
validation studies. Proceedings of the Annual 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, 


Vol. 6 
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1), 329-330.—Describes the Culture Assimilator, a 
programed self-instructional approach to culture train- 
ing, and a series of laboratory experiments and field 
studies validating the Culture Assimilator are reviewed. 
The results indicate that increased personal adjustment 
and better interpersonal relations between heterocultural 
groups are obtained for Assimilator training as com- 
pared to cultural essay, geography, or no training. 
Productivity measures are less affected, although there is 
some evidence that Assimilator training may help 
increase productivity as well—Author abstract. 

2900. Eaglin, Ronald С. (U. Utah) An experimental 
study of the effect of positive, negative, and no 
verbal reinforcers on assigned leaders in eight- 
member, decision making groups. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3688-3689. 


2901. Emshoff, James R. & Ackoff, Russell L. 


Explanatory models of interactive choice behavior. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1970(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 
77-89.—Describes the research methodology and results 
of a study of individual choice in conflict situations. The 
objective was to develop a theory of choice which could 
explain decisions in terms of variables subject to external 
control. Graduate and undergraduate students played 
various forms of the Prisoner's Dilemma and Chicken 
games. The choice- and policy-matching theories were 
examined. Role-reversal theory—that an S selects the 
choice he believes his opponent would select if the 
opponent were in his place—provided the most accurate 
predictions. However, none of the theories predicted well 
when the S's attitude toward the game was favorable and 
toward his opponent was unfavorable. Subjective esti- 
mates of belief and attitude were made and various 
Objective measures attempted. A teaching hypothesis 
"hat 5 would try to change the opponent's choices 
through various means was investigated and provided a 
slight improvement in prediction. Application of theories 
to larger games maintained the superiority of the 
role-reversal theory for prediction.—$S. Knapp. 

2902. Gaertner, Samuel L. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) A telephoned call for help: Does the race of 
the victim affect the helping behavior of New York 
City Liberal and Conservative Party members? 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3036. 

2903. Gouaux, Charles & Lamberth, John, (U. Texas, 
Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) The effect on 
interpersonal attraction of successive and simul- 
taneous presentation of strangers. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(6), 337-338.—Compared 2 
within-Ss designs with the between-groups design gen- 
erally used in D. Byrne's interpersonal attraction 
research. 38 undergraduates in small groups either (a) 
received 3 agreeing strangers (having 4, 8, or 16 similar 
attitudes to the Ss) consecutively and evaluated each 
stranger after reading his attitudes; or (b) received all 3 
strangers simultaneously and then evaluated each stran- 
ger. Whereas Ss in the successive-stranger design did nos 
give significantly different attraction scores to the 
Strangers, for the Ss in the simultaneous-stranger design 
there was a significant effect attributable to the number 
of similar attitudes (p < .05).—Journal abstract. 

2904. Graeven, David B. (U. lowa) Intergroup 
conflict and the group representative: The effects 91 
Power and the legitimacy of the power elon 
negotiations in an experimental setting. 2T 4037 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31s bibli- 

2905. Gratton, Carolyn. Selected subj 
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raphy on friendship. Humanitas, 197 , Vol. 
2 Кы а а bibliography а А rus d. 
sonal grow! rou e friendshi 1 
d tips gh ship encounter." (212 
‚ 2906. Guttentag, Marcia & Freed, Ruth. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) The effect on risk taking of. sex of 
group members, group homogeneity, and problem 
content. Journal of Social Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
83(2), 305-306.—Tested the hypothesis that group shifts 
in decisions following discussion result from the en- 
hancement of prior expectations. 2 sets of Choice 
Dilemmas problems were used: 1 with males, the other 
with female protagonists. Risky shifts were contingent on 
the content of the problems. Female Choice Dilemmas 
problems did not evoke risky shifts. Conservative shifts 
were found on Female Choice Dilemmas problems for 
female Ss in homogeneous groups.—Author abstract. 

2907. Harpel, Richard L. (U. Colorado) The effect of 
encounter group composition upon social and 
political attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2683. 

2908. Helm, Bob; Bonoma, Thomas V., & Tedeschi, 
James T. (State U. New York, Albany) Counter- 
aggression as a function of physical aggression: 
Reciprocity for harm done. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 237-238.—60 males received either 1, 
5, or 9 electric shocks of varying magnitude from a 
confederate during a 10-trial probability estimation task. 
Following initial trials, S and confederate reversed roles, 
and Ss were permitted equal opportunity to counter- 
aggress against the confederate. '/, the Ss had been 
forewarned of role reversal, while the remainder had not. 
Results indicate that frequency of reciprocated shock 
(сше Io) was a direct and linear function of 
requency of initial aggression delivered. Postimpressions 
of the confederate indicated that frequent aggressors 
were perceived as less attractive and esteemed than 
infrequent aggressors, but as more active and potent. 
—Author abstract. 

2909. Horowitz, Irwin A. (U. doleo) The effect of 
group norms on bystander interven ion. Journal of 
Social Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 83(2), 265-273.—40 
members of a service group holding altruistic group 
norms and 40 members of social fraternities were 
randomly assigned to 1 of 2 levels of norm salience, high 
and low, and to either a communication network with 3 
or no bystanders. During the conversation pertaining to 
problems in an urban university the victim simulated a 
seizure and called for help. An analysis of variance 
performed on the 2x 2x 2 factorial revealed that 
service group members were more likely to intervene 
than social group members and intervention was made 
more probable when group norms were made salient in 
the discussion. Social group members corroborated 
preview findings concerning the inverse relation between 
number of bystanders and likelihood of intervention. 
This was not true of service group members however as 
the increase in number of bystanders increased their felt 
responsibility for helping and increased the likelihood of 
intervention. lt is suggested that initial differences 
between the 2 types of group members could just as 
easily account for differences in likelihood of inter- 
vention as can differences in group norms.—Journal 


SUP O10. Hull, William F. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
influence of a random sample of international 
students upon American students in a sensitivity 
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group experience. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2737. 

2911. Kohls, John W. (Iowa State U.) Bargaining 
behavior and outcomes. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3744. 

2912. Kowalski, William J. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Structuring of feedback information within sensi- 
tivity training: A group process analysis. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2614- 
2615. 

2913. Kramer, Bryce A. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Toward a theory of self-direction and its enhance- 
ment. Dissertation Abstracts Imernational, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 3038. 

2914. Kraus, William A. (Ohio U.) Laboratory 
groups: Effect on the tolerance scale of the Cali- 
fornia Psychological Inventory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2686-2687. 

2915. Leibman, Miriam. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) The effects of sex and race norms on personal 
space. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 3038-3039. 

2916. Lundberg, Vera S. (Cornell U.) The effects of 
attitude similarity-dissimilarity on attraction under 
conditions of stimulus certainty-uncertainty. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 
3039-3040. 

2917. Mann, Philip A. (U. Texas) Effects of anxiety 
and defensive style on some aspects of friendship. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 18(1), 55-61.—Proposed that defensive styles can 
account for individual differences in preferences for 
emotional comparison in friendship more adequately 
than levels of anxiety. Deniers, compared to expressers, 
should give less importance to emotional comparison in 
their friendships, should be less accurate in perceiving 
similarity to their friends, and should be objectively less 
similar to their friends. Analysis of data derived from 
Omnibus Personality Inventory scores, an anxiety scale 
measure, and interviews with the reported friends of 57 
male and 118 female undergraduates partially support 
the defensive style hypotheses, more for females than for 
males. Differences in anxiety produced none of the 
effects predicted from previous studies. Sex differences 
in the defensive styles of friends were found. Defensive 
style differences in the perception of similarity operate 
only when the relationship between the friends is such 
that it can be expected to mobilize defensive reactions. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2918. Martindale, David A. (Nassau Community 
Coll) Territorial dominance behavior in dyadic 
verbal interactions. Prceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 305-306.—Examined the matter of territorial domi- 
nance in human beings by having 60 male college 
students negotiate, in dyads, in a nonneutral environ- 
ment (a dormitory room belonging to 1 of them). Their 
task was to discuss a fictional criminal case with 1 
participant playing the role of defense attorney and the 
other, the role of prosecuting attorney, and to decide 
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demonstrate that environmental context is an important 
factor influencing both the course and the outcome of a 
negotiation.” —Author abstract. 

2919. Marwell, Gerald; Schmitt, David R., & Shotola, 
Robert. (U. Wisconsin) Cooperation and interpersonal 
risk. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971- 
(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 9-32.—Investigated the extent to which 
the existence of interpersonal risk may disrupt coop- 
erative behavior in a situation where cooperation is the 
most effective behavior for the achievement of a desired 
goal. 8 experiments with a total of 106 pairs of 
undergraduates indicated that: (a) cooperation was 
disrupted by the introduction of interpersonal risk, 
substantially when the risk was small and almost totally 
when the risk was large; (b) the effect of large risk on 
cooperation did not change substantially with time; (с) 
increasing the difference in rewards for cooperating and 
working individually did not substantially reduce the 
effect of large risk; (d) large risk did not appreciably 
disrupt cooperation when taking was not reinforcing to 
the taker; (е) when the presence of large risk was not 
related to task choice, the effect of risk on cooperation 
was reduced but not eliminated; (f) the ability to 
communicate when large risk was introduced very 
substantially reduced the effect of risk on cooperation; 
and (g) if the ability to communicate was permitted 
following disruption of cooperation by risk, it eventually 
led to the emergence of cooperation for a majority of 
groups. However, cooperation emerged more slowly than 
when communication was available prior to disruption 
by large risk. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2920. Mérei, Ferenc. A pár és a csoport: Csoport- 
dinamikai kísérletek gyermekeken. [The pair and the 
group.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 1537 
160. 


2921. Nydegger, Rudy V. (Rice U.) Leadership 
status and verbal behavior in small groups as а 
function of schedule of reinforcement and level of 
information processing complexity. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 293-294.—In the manipu- 
lation of verbal behavior and sociometric rank in small 
groups by using positive reinforcement, it was contende 
that the informational aspects of the reinforcements were 
more important than the motivational ones, and this 
study lent some credence to this notion. Thus, the effects 
of information processing complexity and quantity 9 
reinforcement (0, 50, 100%) were examined, and it was 
found that all Ss in the reinforcement conditions showet 
a conditioning effect, and that cognitively avite 
were more susceptible to influence in this setting en 
were concrete Ss. No significant difference кы 
partial and continuous reinforcement was found.— 
thor abstract. 

2922. Ohlson, Edward L. (U. Oklahoma) The effects 
of the female-based family and birth order ОШ? 
ability to self-disclose. Desnan A 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2742. 

2923. Orwant, Carol J. & Orwant, Jack E. (U: Pe 
comparison of interpreted and abstract versi ratio 
mixed-motive games. Journal of Conflict Ree a0 
1970(Маг), Vol. 14(1), 91-97.—Presented a Ye een 
the Prisoner’s Dilemma game containing ай er's 
situations and the abstract version of the P пайт 
Dilemma game to 109 male and 56 female Jon ers 
students. It was predicted that the interpreted Vt 
would yield more cooperation among players an 
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no significant sex differences would be found. Results 
support the prediction. The influence of the different 
formats and payoffs оп the results are discussed.—S. 


Knapp. ts cab 

2924. Raack, R. C. (California State Coll., Hayward) 
When plans fail: Small group behavior and deci- 
sion-making in the conspiracy of 1808 in Germany. 
Journal of Conflict Resolution, 1970(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 
3-19.—Presents the history and an analysis of an 
anti-French conspiracy in Prussia. Utilizing behavioral 
theory and studies in social psychology it was found that 
(a) "forces generated within the individual cells tended to 
heighten the influence of the risk-takers and stifle the 
voices of the more moderate"; (b) the plot developed a 
momentum of its own which forced the leaders to act 
more precipitously than they desired and often at odds 
with their original plans; and (c) the need for secrecy 
contributed to group solidarity, member recruitment, 
and ultimate betrayal to the enemy. Methodological 
issues raised by the study are discussed. (62 ref.)—S. 
Knapp. 

2925. Rake, Johan M. Friendship: A fundamental 
description of its subjective dimension. Humanitas, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 6(2), 161-176—Discusses friendship 
from the perspectives of philosophy, anthropology, 
sociology, social psychology, and psychology. From 
these views basic constituents emerge indicating that 
friendship “is an encounter between 2 or more persons in 
a mutual sharing of space and time, embodied in a given 
culture, involving interaction and communion in light of 
Some interest in one another and in a shared truth or 
Shared search for truth, resulting in an enduring 
nonexclusive relation which is lived as a gift of affinity, 
affection, and personal history, and occasioning the 
autonomous growth of the persons involved.”—0. 
Strunk. 

2926. Reich, Leonard Н. (Arizona State U.) Non- 
verbal communication of emotions: A study of the 
relationship between training, expression and rec- 
ognition of emotions. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2744-2745. 

2927. Rioch, Margaret J. (Washington School of 
Psychiatry, Group Relations Conference Committee, 
D.C) Group relations: Rationale and technique. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), 
Vol. 20(3), 340-355.—“In order to understand man in 
Society, it is necessary to shift one's view from the 
individual and the pair to a larger whole. The thrust of 
the Washington School of Psychiatry-Tavistock Con- 
ferences is the attempt to make this shift" After 
describing the transplantation of educational methods 
that had developed within the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations of London to American soil, the. 
Changes which have taken place are delineated. Thei 
Conferences, which are set up as residential events, have 
= Major aspects: small groups, the large group, the 
Intergroup event, and application groups. “One of the 
major aims of the conferences is to contribute to people’s 
ability to form serious work groups committed to the 
Performance of clearly defined tasks. Whether or not 
Members of such groups feel friendliness, warmth, 
closeness, competitiveness, or hostility to each other is of 
Secondary importance. It is assumed that these and other 
feelings will occur from time to time, but this is not the 
Issue. The issue is the common goal to which each 
Individual makes his own differentiated contribution. A 

"d major aim, closely related to the first, is the 
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development of more res, onsible le; i 
lowership in group life Tini Meiste 
2928. Sadler, William A, (Bates С oll) The ex- 
perience of friendship. Humanitas, 1970(Fal), Vo] 6(2), 
171-209.—Identifies 2 theories of friendship in Western 
нын ОК Judeo-Christian, the latter 
eing characterize joy, communi: 
эйс боз) E ا‎ 
. Schaps, Eric. (Northwestern U.) Som 
ib) of p 'elping behavior in a "eld atte, 
issertation tracts International, 
31(7-B), 4319-4320. Are as 
2930. Schreiber, Alan W. An experimental double- 
bind and communicativeness. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3715. 
2931. Schulman, Michael D. Group Structure and 
locus of control in predictive risk Judgments. Dis- 
кш Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 


2932. Senn, David J. (Monmouth Coll., Ill.) Attrac- 
lion as a function of similarity-dissimilarity in task 
performance. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 120-123.— Tested 30 pairs of male 
undergraduates in an RT task. Attraction toward a 
stranger was greatest when both Ss performed similar] 
on the task and both were successful, less when both 
performed similarly but unsuccessfully, and least when 
they performed dissimilarly. Findings support D. Byrne’s 
“law of attraction” and extended the generality of the 
similarity-attraction relationship to task-performance 
behavior. However, the law appears to be restricted to 
behaviors which are positively similar. The similarity- 
attraction relationship was shown to break down when 
negatively evaluated behaviors were considered, The 
importance of studying more advanced and permanent 
relationships is emphasized.—Journal abstract, 

2933. Skolnick, Paul. (San Fernando Valley State 
Coll.) Reactions to personal evaluations: A failure to 
replicate. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 62-67.—Attempted to ul. 
and extend the study by M. Deutsch and L. Solomon 
(see PA, Vol. 34:4179) which found that Ss who fail at a 
task rate negative (consistent) evaluations higher than 
positive (inconsistent) ones, and Ss who succeed at a task 
rate positive reactions from an evaluator higher than 
negative ones. 133 undergraduates were induced to 
believe that they failed or succeeded in an ambiguous 
ego-involving task. A control group was left uncertain as 
to how they performed. Ss then were evaluated by a note 
from a stooge. The Deutsch and Solomon results were 
not replicated. Contrary to consistency theory predic- 
tions, all Ss favored positive to negative evaluations, and 
Ss who failed at the experimental task were more 
appreciative of the positive feedback than were those 
who succeded. An alternative theoretical explanation for 
the results is considered. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2934. Stroebe, Wolfgang; Insko, Chester A., Thomp- 
son, Vaida D., & Layton, Bruce D. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Effects of physical attractiveness, 
attitude similarity, and sex on various aspects of 
interpersonal attraction. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 79-91.—Measured 100 
male and 100 female undergraduates’ attraction to 
opposite-sex others of either high, medium, or low 
physical attractiveness and of either similar, moderately 
similar, or dissimilar attitudes in terms of Ss’ liking for 
other, of preference for other as a coworker, and of the 
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probability that S would consider other as a dating or 
marriage partner. Major results indicate that Ss’ attrac- 
tion was greater to physically attractive rather than 
unattractive and to similar rather than dissimilar others. 
Similarity had a greater effect for females than males on 
liking and working, while physical attractiveness had a 
greater effect for males than females on working, dating, 
and marrying. Comparisons among the dependent 
variables revealed that physical attractiveness had a 

reater effect on dating than on liking or marrying for all 

s, although the difference was greater for males. 
Self-rating of attractiveness was found to be related to 
date selection. Relative to Ss who rated themselves as 
attractive, unattractive Ss were more likely to consider 
unattractive others and less likely to consider attractive 
others as a date.—Journal abstract. 

2935. Swan, Andrew C. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Personality a and perceived 
behavior in a sensitivity training T bien Dissertation 
enia International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3717- 

18. 

2936. Tedeschi, James T., Bonoma, Thomas, & 
Novinson, Noel. (U. Miami) Behavior of a threatener: 
Retaliation vs. fixed opportunity costs. Journal of 
Conflict Resolution, 1970(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 69-76.— 
Replicated the study of M. Deutsch and R. M. Krauss 
(see PA, Vol. 35:4812) with a modified Prisoner's 
Dilemma game utilizing explicit threats. 15 male and 15 
female undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 3 test 
conditions: unilateral threat—Ss could threaten and 
eg noncompliance by a simulated target (ST) at a 

ixed cost of 5 points; bilateral threat—Ss could issue 
threats and punish noncompliance but the ST had 
retaliatory power which cost the S 5 points; and control 
with an ST playing 50% cooperative strategy. Analyses of 
lest scores and results from a semantic differential 
questionnaire indicate that: (a) the ST was considered 
less potent in the unilateral test condition than in either 
of the other 2 conditions; (b) Ss chose to penalize STs 
more often in the retaliatory condition; (c) the use of 
threats did not affect the overall competitiveness or 
winnings; and (d) males cooperated less, won more, and 
were generally more aggressive than females in the use of 
threats and penalties. The interpretations of Deutsch and 
Krause are supported. Several hypotheses concerning the 
Ss’ behavior are presented and discussed.—S. K; p. 

2937. Tepper, Brenda S. Contrast and assimilation 
effects in dyadic interaction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3718. 

2938. Tesser, Abraham. (U. Georgia) Evaluative and 
Structural similarity of attitudes as determinants of 
interpersonal attraction. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 92-96.— Presented 22 
undergraduate males with 6 attitudes of 4 bogus others. 
These attitudes „varied in terms of evaluative and 
structural similarity to each S. Evaluative similarity was 
manipulated by varying the number of similar attitudes 4 
or 2, and structural similarity was manipulated by 
varying the pattern of similar/dissimilar attitudes, These 
manipulations were based on the responses of each S on 
a preliminary questionnaire. As predicted, Ss were able 
to perceive differences in structural similarity (p < .01) 
oe Nd was positively related to both structural 
p<. and.:evaluative К imilarity.—, 
abstract (p < .01) similarity —Journal 

939. Wolosin, Robert J. Sherman, Steven 
Mynatt, Clifford R. (Indiana U.) When  selfinterect 
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and altruism conflict: Diffusion of responsibili 
victim retribution. Proceedings of the Annual Ci 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol 
1), 339-340.—Individuals and groups decided bety 
helping themselves while hurting another or hi 
another at a cost to themselves. Groups chose 
others more than individuals, thus, lending suppor 
diffusion of responsibility in group decision-ma 
When the victims of individual and group decisions ¥ 
given the opportunity to gain retribution, however, gi 
members were punished somewhat more for tl 
decisions than individuals. Thus, group members ai 
held at least as responsible for their decisions” 
individuals, and the decrease in responsibility shown 
group members is not mirrored by a decrease in soci 
attributed blame.—Author abstract. á 
2940. Young, James R. (George Peabody Coll 
Teachers) The effects of laboratory training 
self-concept, philosophies of human nature, 
perceptions of group behavior. Dissertation Absti 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3696-3697. 
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2941. Argyle, Michaël, et al. (U. Oxford, Inst. 
Experimental Psychology, England) La communic: 
des attitudes d'inféríorité et de supériorité p 
signaux verbaux et non verbaux. [The communica 
of inferiority and superiority attitudes by means 
verbal and nonverbal signals.] Bulletin de Psycholo 
1969-1970, Vol. 23(9—10), 540-548.—18 videotapes w 
prepared in which 2 young women presented attitudes of 
superiority, inferiority, and neutrality both verbally, bj 
means of prepared statements, and nonverbally 
means of action alone. 20 male and 20 female 
were asked to rate the attitudes, which were defined 
10 descriptive dimensions, on a ben scale follov 
each presentation of a videotape. Ss later were adm 
istered the Neuroticism and Extraversion scales of 
MPI, the Psychopathic Deviate scale of the MMPI, 
an “anomie” scale. Data analysis demonstrat 
women are relatively more affected by nonverbal s 
than men. Neurotics were significantly more trouble 
stimulus inconsistencies (“doubles”) and were m 
sensitive to verbal signals. (18 ref.)—R. E. Smith. 
2942. Bennett, Charles R. & Lindskold, Sve 
Procedural artifact in risky-shift research. Proci 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psy 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 249-250-106 
hypothesized that the size of the group and th 
spent in discussing 6 choice dilemmas items Wi 
positively related to the magnitude of risky $ 
females were used in a 2 X 2 factorial design: t 
8-регѕоп groups discussed, without the requiremen 
consensus, each of the items for either 3 or 9 min 
hypotheses were disconfirmed; the results indicate 4 
large groups and long periods of deliberation ШШЕ 
shift to risk. The theoretical and practical implicatio 
ыа ces are discussed.—Author bette 
. Bragg, Barry W. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Resistance oí conformity pressure without dh 
support. Proceedings of the Annual Convention S 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6 A 
363-364.— Previous attempts to obtain a genera 
of the social support effect (reduced conformity 
the removal of the social supporter have fi a “Мес 


theoretical interpretations of the psychological 
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the social supporter suggest that it might be impossible to 
obtain the effect. The 2 experiments (N = 126 under- 
graduates in Exp. I and 60 high school students in Exp. 
II) presented in this paper find a generalization of the 
social supporter effect after removal of the supporter. An 
explanation of the psychological effect of the social 
supporter is offered.—Author abstract. 

2944. Brewer, Robert E., Terris, William, & 
Thomas. (De Paul U.) Stimulus ambiguity and dis- 
crepant Information in judgment formation and 
change. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
389-390.—2 experiments studied effects of discrepancy, 
stimulus ambiguity, and number of persons giving 
discrepant information on change in judgments of a 
mean. In Exp. I, 104 Ss participated in a factorial design 
(2 levels of ambiguity, 3 levels of discrepancy, and 2 
levels of number of confederates); in Exp. II, 98 Ss were 
exposed to 1 of 5 levels of discrepancy. The 2 ex- 
periments show a curvilinear relationship between 
Change and discrepancy with height and breadth of 
inverted U curves determined by stimulus ambiguity. 
The results suggest stimulus ambiguity as a simpler 
explanation of data usually accounted for in terms of 
involvement.—Author abstract. 

2945. Goodale, James G. & Flanders, James P. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Predicting and explaining 
risky and cautious shifts with situational stimuli. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 253- 
254.—The main hypothesis was that 4 experimental 
conditions are necessary for risky or cautious shifts to 
occur. 120 coeds served in a 2 X 2 X 2 X 3 factorial 
design. Risky and cautious shifts appeared under optimal 
conditions, but removal of any of the experimental 
conditions eliminated shifting, thus confirming the 
hypothesis. In addition, features of dilemmas commonly 
used to study group risk taking were scaled, inter- 
correlated, and combined in a utility ratio to predict Ss 
recommendations to hypothetical persons (r — .77) and 
shifts in their advice resulting from group discussion 
(r = —84).—Author abstract. ^ 

2946. Heron, John. (U. Surrey, Guildford, England) 
The phenomenology of social encounter: The gaze. 
Philosophy & Phenomenological Research, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(2), 243-264.—Distinguishes between physical and 
Psychological dimensions in eye contact between 2 
persons. Argues that the gaze represents à basic, unique 
phenomenal category. 3 striking features of the gaze are 
examined: its luminosity, its streaming quality, and its 
meaning. It is concluded that there can be a science of 
human relations conceived in terms of a much more 
radically constituted empiricism.—L. J. Cantoni. 

2947. Leathers, Dale G. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Process disruption and measurement in small group 
communication. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1 20X000) 
Vol. 55(3), 287-300.—Hypothesized that: “High-level 
abstractions, low-level abstractions, unequivocal per- 
sonal commitments, implicit inferences, and facetious 
interpolations each produce measurably different effects 
on the communication that follows their introduction 
into a problem-solving discussion.” Stimulus ае 
reflecting these types of statements were presented to al 
discussion groups composed of 2 male and 2 female 
undergraduates and 2 confederates. The 2 ша 
systematically introduced the 5 stimuli statements ate 
trained judges rated the feedback. Results confirm 
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hypothesis with high-level abstraction being rated as the 
most disruptive. Feedback following high-level abstrac- 
lion was confused, tense, and withdrawn; following 
implicit inferences it was signal, irrelevant, and digres- 
sive; and following facetious interpolation, it was 
personal and inflexible.—S. Knapp. 

. 2948. Levy, Stephen J. & Atkins, Alvin L, (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) An empirical 
investigation of disclosing behavior in a verbal 
encounter group. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt. 
1), 297-298.—The encounter-type group represents a 
contemporary form of small group interaction which is 
being offered as an approach to a wide range of social 
ills. This study represents an effort to investigate this 
unique type of setting, using empirical tools drawn from 
the field of group dynamics. The areas under study are: 
(a) the relative success of several encounter groups; (b) 
the effects of an important variable for the group setting, 
self-disclosing behavior; and (c) a comparison of the 
results with that of a group organized to discuss women's 
liberation but without the emphasis on an encounter 
approach. Results "demonstrate strong support for the 
contention that the AST [attitudinal skills training] 
philosophy, methodology, trainers, and demand char- 
acteristics are necessary for the achievement of such 
goals as greater self-awareness, etc." —Author abstract. 

2949. Lewis, Steven A. & Pruitt, Dean G. (State U. 
New York, Buffalo) Orientation, aspiration level, and 
communication freedom in integrative bargaining. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 221- 
222.—Integrative bargaining may be viewed as a process 
in which alternatives are found that шы greater 
benefit to both parties than those initially known. The 
present study (N=92 male undergraduates) examined 
the effect of 3 variables—orientation (a distributive, in 
which persons consider their own needs only уз. a 
problem solving, in which the other person’s needs are 
also considered), aspiration level (high vs. low), and 
communication freedom (free vs. restricted) on the 
integration process. Results indicate that when high 

oals are coupled with a problem-solving orientation 
high level agreements are obtained. High goals and a 
distributive orientation AM the occurrence of 
tiation collapse.—Aurhor abstract. 
пев 050, Lewit, David W. & Saville. AA ius R. (U. 
Hawaii) Can groups be conservative? he case of 
realism. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
251-252.— The rarity of conservative shifts in the group 
decision literature is attributed in part to limitations of 
the Wallach-Kogan-Stoner procedure, especially the 
hypothetical quality of the problems, the lack of 
relationship between the S and the advisee, and the lack 
of norms within the S group. A significant conservative 
shift was found by presenting 2 Wallach and Kogan 
problems in narrative form in a televised interview. 48 
groups of 5 female undergraduates each ('⁄ of Japanese 
ancestry, '/ of Caucasian ancestry) were Ss. Conserv- 
ative shift was found when advisee and Ss were of the 
same race (Oriental or Caucasian), but not when they 
were of different races, or when „the narrative was 
presented as а typewritten transcription.—Author ab- 
stract. са 
. Rubin, Jeffrey Z., Mowbray, Carol T., Collett, 
Me & Lewicki Roy J. (Tufts U.) The perception of 
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attempts at interpersonal influence. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 391-392.—Examined the 
extent to which persuasive communications sharing a 
common intent are differentially perceived as a function 
of their implied reinforcement contingencies and seman- 
tic structure. A questionnaire was administered in which 
Ss were asked to evaluate 8 hypothetical influence 
statements from both a sender's and receiver's vantage 
point. Findings indicate that communications of con- 
lingent reward or nonpunishment are seen as more 
attractive than those expressing contingent punishment 
or nonreward. The former were rated as more likely to 

in compliance and to engender positive affect. A 
оон structural model for the study of simple 
influence statements is briefly developed.—Author ab- 
Stract, 

2952. Smith, R. Bob, (State U. New York, Albany) 
Coercive influence as a function of frustration and 
fantasy aggression. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
6(Pt. 1), 231-232.—Investigated the influence of frus- 
tration and fantasy aggression upon a source's exercise 
of coercive power. '/; of the Ss were frustrated and '/ 
were not; further, each of these 2 groups were subdivided 
into those Ss who were gon the opportunity to express 
fantasy aggression and those who were not. All Ss were 
then given coercive power (in the form of threats and 
punishments) in a conflict-of-interests interaction. Frus- 
tration caused Ss to establish higher credibility for their 
threats, and the opportunity to express aggression in 
fantasy had an acconmodative effect on the use of 
coercive power.—Author abstract, 

2953. Stone, Vernon A. (U. Wisconsin) Individual 
differences and inoculation аап persuasion. 
Journalism Quarterly, 1969(Sum), Vol. 46(2), 267-273. 
—A study concerned with inoculation strategies and 
individual differences in recipients was conducted on 108 
male and 148 female college-age Ss, Base-line measures 
were used to establish source-message orientation and 
self-esteem and all experimental cells were balanced for 
sex. Each S served in all conditions: source inoculation, 
Message inoculation, and attack-only control. Source 
and message inoculation strategies conferred immuni- 
zation but neither Source-message orientation nor sex 
yielded the predicted attitude change interaction. Source 
inoculation was effective for persons with low. self- 
esteem and meee inoculation conferred immunization 
ee oo ape pum. Mem rather than source 

culation ten to more effectivi 
recipient. A. Kline SM of 

954. Wallace, William F. (U. Alabama Primacy 
si fégenoy 5 persua- 
ve communications. Dissertation. Abstracts Interna- 
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2955, Albert, Stuart. (City Coll., City U. New 
Motivational properties of observed competes. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 347- 
348.— Presents 2 studies (N = 400 New York pedes- 
trians) investigating the motivational implications. of 
competition. The goal was to generate a paradigm to 
document the greater motivational potential of compe- 
tition as compared to noncompetition by noting the 
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increased frequency of a response that was functionall 
attached to competition as a choice situation, 
preference for competitive vs. noncompetitive choice wag 
documented (1 wk. before a mayoralty election) and 
attributed to the activation of a set of cultural values that 
selectively reinforce certain kinds of choices and not 
others. The cross-cultural and value implications of the 
paradigm are pointed out.—Author abstract. 

2956. Banikiotes, Paul C., Russell, John M., & Linden, 
James D. Interpersonal attraction methodology; 
Oversimplified or related to real interaction? Pro. 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American- 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 279- 
280.— Tested the assumption that an individual responds; 
the same way to a test protocol as he would respond in a 
real-life situation to the individual depicted by the 
protocol. In order to test this assumption, interpersonal 
attraction methodology and sociometric ratings were 
contrasted. Ss were 44 18-22 yr. old male members of an 
undergraduate living group (cooperative). Some evidence 
was found to support the assumption te with regard 
to an attitude measure (Attitude Survey). Topic impor 
tance, however, was found to be critical in determining 
attraction in real-life relationships. The assumption 
tested received inconsistent support with regard to @ 
personality measure (Eysenck Personality Inventory). 
—Author abstract. 

2957. Barazani, Ronald W. Attribution of attitude as 
a function of perceived choice, normativeness, and 
strength of conviction in behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3686. 
2958. Becker, Lee A. (Ohio State U.) Compo 
response characteristics in impression formatio 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol, 
31(7-B), 4353. ' 


Annual Convention of the American Psychological ASSO 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 281-282.—Ss do tend tai 
choose friends close to themselves in physical height; Їй 
this study, it was hypothesized that voters would prefer 
cnadidates of relatively similar height. 276 male pedes- 
trians were interviewed just prior to the 1969 mayol 
election in New York City, where the leading candidal 
were John Lindsay (6° 3”) and Mario Pro 
67). Ss reported both their own height and their voting 
preference: Shorter Ss were about evenly divided; taller 
preferred Lindsay by 3:1. Results are discussed Ш 
terms of a 2-factor theory of attraction, where БОШ 
absolute qualities and relative similarity of qualities afe. 
salient.—Author abstract. 

2960. Berman, John J. & Brickman, Philip. (North i 
western U.) Standards for attribution of liking: Effects 
Of sex, self esteem, and other's attractiveness: 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Amen 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), ed. (9 
212.—A computer dating situation was employed ЧЫ 
assess the effects of the sex and self-esteem of perce! 
and the attractiveness of the persons perceived, 0n DOr 
attributions of liking and standards for attributions 
was hypothesized that attribution standards wou 
better measures of Ss’ realistic expectancies 9 n 
liked than actual attributions. Males and Ss d і 
with an attractive other attributed greater Hine h 
other; females, low self-esteem Ss, and again Ss m 
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with an attractive other reported stricter attribution 
standards, Differences are E to indicate that attri- 
bution standards may be especially useful as indicators 
of the reasoning behind attributions of liking.—Author 
abstract. 

2961. Bickman, Leonard. (Smith Coll.) The effect of 
different uniforms on Пепсе in field situations. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt, 1), 359- 
360.— Concern over methodological difficulties encoun- 
tered in laboratory studies of obedience made it 
desirable to examine obedience in a field situation. It was 
hypothesized that the dress of another person can serve 
as a cue for obedience. It was predicted that compliance 
to an order would be related to the of authority 
represented by the E's uniform, Results from 3 field 
situations showed that a demand from a person in a 
guard's uniform was obeyed more frequently than а 
demand from a person in civilian dress. The data are 
examined in terms of social power theory,—Author 
abstract. 

2962. Brenner, Malcolm. (U. Michigan) Caring, love, 
and selective memory, Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 275-276,—48 17-24 yr. old dating 
couples showed specific memory distortions when their 
girlfriend or boyfriend performed in their , but 
no distortions when a stranger performed. These distor- 
tions were related to the length of the relationship, to 
touching behavior, to Rubin love scores, and to both 
self-report and behavioral measures of caring for the 
dating partner.—Author abstract, 

2963. Brown, Bert R., Garland, Howard, & Mena, 
Manuel, (Cornell U.) Effects of another's 
and expectations of meeting with him on the 
reduction of face-saving behavior. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 299-300.—A 2 X 2 factorial 
experiment was conducted to determine effects of an 
intervention designed to reduce face-saving in a situation 
which normally produces high face-saving. Face-saving, 
defined as sacrificing tangible (monetary) rewa! to 
avoid public embarrassment, was measured by time Ss 
performed embarrassing task publicly. Longer per- 
ormance increased payoff. It was hypothesized that 
face-saving is pre е (a) another is dependent on 
S for his payoff, and (b) S expects to meet other 
afterwards, Significant main ей ae ра fo 
hypotheses, 7 s wi terpreted in terms 

ypotheses. The results were ini a ر‎ M bar and nc 


aroused by not helping a depen 
embarrassment at E атр him afterwards. —Author 


abstract. Mark 
Y 2964. Bryan, James H., бий, Una, & Barnett, 
(Northwestern U.) Effects 
and hyprocrisy on adult judgments of the exemplar. 
Proceedings of е — CO of the А 
sychological Association, 1971, s 
342.—Assessments were made of the oto 
hortations and practices коран altruism, of an 
inconsistency of the two, upon adults judgment си 
exemplar. Ss were shown a vi бом А each 
model did or did not contribute to charity. eger vm 
Of these 2 groups, !/ of the Ss heard the exemplar ‹ = 
charity, another 3rd heard her indicate the fey c 
retaining her winnings, and the remaining 5% Ss then 
exemplar verbalize normatively neutral material. 
rated the exemplar on a variety of 
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Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. Pt. 1 
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and ethnic Ss were asked to sort 50 groups 
on the basis of perceived similarity, ee 
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ness of each photograph was rated by each S iñ a 
coaction setting and, then, in either a group interaction 
setting where a consensus rating was required, or a 
coacting setting a 2nd time. The interacting Ss gave the 
photographs a significantly lower rating on the 2nd 
(critical) viewing than the coacting Ss, suggesting that 
group interaction functions to lower ratings of attractive- 
ness.—Author abstract. 

2969. Lewicki, Roy J. (Yale U.) The effects of 
exploitative and cooperative relationships on sub- 
sequent interpersonal relations. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 225-226.—Explored the 
impact of conducting either a successfully exploitative or 
cooperative relationship on the actors subsequent 
behavior. Experimental Ss were induced to successfully 
exploit or cooperate with afidther person, and then given 
{Шопанов about a 2nd other in a new task. For 
previously exploitative Ss, subsequent men was 
a elicited when no information about the other 
was given; previously cooperative Ss cooperated most 
with a similar other. Recent evidence, suggesting that 
socially undesirable behavior is facilitated when the 
other is anonymous, was cited to explain the behavior of 
the exploitative Ss.— Author abstract. 

2970. Merenda, Peter F., Shapurian, Reza; Bassiri, 
Torab, & Clarke, Walter V. (U. Rhode Island) Iranian 
perceptions of the Reza Shah and President John- 
son. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
239-241.—56 faculty members of an Iranian university 
were asked for their perceptions of the public image of 
the Reza Shah, the Great, and of President Johnson. The 
instrument used in obtaining these public image profiles 
was the Activity Vector Analysis (AVA). Findings 
showed a very tight cluster around AVA “Administrative 
Pattern” for perceptions of the Reza Shah and a less 
tight cluster about the same reference pattern for 
perceptions of President Johnson in terms of profile 
Shape. Differences in profile scatter and elevation, 
however, were noted. As expected the Iranian nationals 
yielded significantly higher scatter and elevation scores 
in their perceptions of the Shah.—Journal abstract. 

2971. Nelson, Don A. & Meadow, Barry L. (Purdue 
U.) Attitude similarity, interpersonal attraction, 
actual success, and the evaluative perception of 
that Success. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 283-284.—Ss differing in the degree to which they 
were led to believe that a stranger’s attitudes were similar 
to their own worked together on an actual task, the 
success of which depended upon their ability to work 
together. Each pa of Ss was independently varied so as 
to believe that their partner’s similarity was either high or 
low. Thus, the independent categories of similar-similar 
dissimilar-dissimilar, and similar-dissimilar were estab- 
lished. Significant differences were found in task success 
and the perception of team success and the partner's 
contribution to that success. Hypothesized differences 
were found for within independent groups.—Author 
uc 

. O'Brien, Gregory M. (Boston U., Gi 
School) The effects of information ER AAEE 
Machiavellianism on interpersonal perception and 
bargaining behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
shes Deo, Vol. 31(6-A), 3041. 

. Parrott, George L. & Colei 
(Sacramento State Coll.) Sexual appeal erp 
white. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
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American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt, 1) 
321-322.— Facial pictures were ranked from character. 
istically Negro to clearly white and organized into 3 
comparable 6-picture sets of male and female photo- 
graphs. Pictures were rated for sexual appeal by 
opposite-sex raters; the raters were either Negro or 
white. Results show no sexual appeal effect due to 
physical characteristics of face for female raters, but a 
strong affect for males. Negro and white males show the 
same basic response pattern on their ratings while Negro 
females gave generally lower ratings to all pictures than 
white females.—Author abstract. 

2974. Raymond, Beth J. & Unger, Rhoda K. The 
effect of deviant and conventional attire on coop- 
eration. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
357-358.—2 studies were conducted to determine wheth- 
er deviantly dressed youths would receive differential 
Cooperation as compared to their conventionally dressed 
Negro and white counterparts. Results indicate that 
white Ss complied less with the requests of both Negro 
and white deviants than with the requests of their 
conventional counterparts. Negro Ss cooperated with the 
white deviant to the same extent as the white Ss did; 
however, they cooperated more with the Negro deviant. 
The results are explained in terms of Rokeach's theory of 
belief congruity.—Awthor abstract. 

2975. Regan, Judith W. (Wells Coll.) Guilt, per- 
ceived injustice, and altruistic behavior. Journal of 


and attempts to bolster belief in a “just v 
and 47 female undergraduates served as Ss. For 56 Ss the 
experiment in which they were participating was ruined: 
28 Ss were led to believe that their own negligence 
caused the misfortune, and 28 Ss were not at fault 
(responsible and witness conditions). As expected, Ss in 
both conditions contributed to a charitable fund more 
than controls, for whom no misfortune occurred. To 
distinguish between the guilt and just-world mechanisms, 
'/, the Ss were encouraged to cathart and/or rationalize 
their guilt in an interview. As predicted, this experience 
did not affect the altruism of Ss in the witness condition, 
but did reduce altruism in responsible-condition Ss. 
Internal analyses further strengthened the thesis that 
guilt is the source of altruistic acts in Ss who cause harm, 
and perceived injustice is the motive in witnesses. 
—Journal abstract. 

2976. Reznikoff, Marvin & Hirsch, Tannah. (Fordham 
U.) Over troubled water. Psychology Today, 1970(May): 
Vol. 3(12), 36-39.—Contract bridge requires both an 
analytical grasp of the technical aspects of the game ай 
an understanding of the psychological nature of see 
partner and opponents. Thus, bridge “inspires litigation, 
accusation, addiction, tribulation, recrimination, vexa 
tion...and an occasional murder.” —E. J. ranti 

2977. Richman, Joel. (Syracuse U., Psychologe 
Research Center) The concept of cooperation in ed 
Prisoner's Dilemma and other tasks: Some debe 
Structure correlates. Proceedings of the Annual 1911 
vention of the American Psychological Association, hi s 
Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 227-228.—Investigated the relations us 
between behavior in the Prisoners Dilemma s s 
(PDG), perception of human nature, and other ei 
relevant to the study of cooperative behavior. E 
Component analyses for each sex indicated m Шу 
Measures of the perception of human nature were E 
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related. 2 traditional PDGs defined a 2nd factor. The last 
2 factors were defined by a measure of altruism and a 
mock PDG, respectively. The different indices of 
cooperation were seen to be unrelated to one another 
and to the perception of human nature. Subsequent 
analyses showed no stable relationships between need 
structure and cooperative behavior, although need 
structure was useful in the prediction of attitudes 
concerning the nature of other people.—4Author abstract. 

2978. Rosen, Sidney & Tesser, Abraham, (U. Georgia) 
Fear of negative evaluation and the reluctance to 
transmit bad news. Proceedings of the Annual Conyen- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
6(Pt. 1), 301-302.—Attempted to determine whether 
reluctance to transmit an overheard message intended 
for a stranger depends on fear of negative evaluation by, 
and the message’s anticipated consequences for, that 
stranger. It was reasoned that a messenger would fear 
negative evaluation if he were identifiable b the 
recipient. The hypothesis that bad news would be 
transmitted less completely and spontaneously than 
good news was supported. Unexpectedly, anonymity did 
not interact with news content. Instead, greater com- 
munication occurred under nonanonymity than ano- 
nymity. These findings, along with some supportive 
correlational data, were reinterpreted from an attri- 
bution-theoretical viewpoint.—Author abstract. 

2979. Scherer, Klaus R. (Harvard U.) Attribution of 
personality from voice: A cross-cultural study on 
interpersonal perception. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 351-352—American and German 
listener-judges rated personality traits of American and 
German speakers on the basis of content-masked voice 
samples. Using peer ratings as external personality 
criteria, it was found that American judges accurately 
attributed extroversion to American speakers and asser- 
tiveness to German speakers, and that German judges 
accurately attributed conscientiousness, emotional sta- 
bility, and assertiveness to German speakers. Results are 
discussed in terms of modal personality patterns affect- 
ing the availability of expressive cues in speakers’ voices, 
the sensitivity of listeners to such cues, and the 
congruence between cognitive inference structures of 
listeners and empirical voice-personality covariations. 
—Author abstract. 

2980. Schlenker, Barry R., Brown, Robert, & Tedeschi, 
James T. (State U. New York, Albany) Subjective 
probability of receiving harm as a function of 
attraction and harm delivered. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 285-286.—Ss were aski р 
estimate the probability that a liked or disliked confed- 
erate would deliver shock on each of 10 trials. Ss received 


1, 5, or 9 shocks. An interaction prm enacted ay 
a ili und on 1 
actual probability of shock was ou oe Probability 


estimations. Ss in the low attraction 

condition estimated greater probabilities of shock than 
Ss in either low attraction-10% or high attraction- h 
conditions. Postinteraction measures indicated, MI 
liking for the confederate was determined by dene 
liking and was inversely related to number of shocks 


received.— Author abstract. 

2981, Schneider, David J., et al. (Amherst Coll) 
Effects of visual contact on verbal self-presenta™ 3 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of es e503 


Р. 4 vati 1, Vol. 6( ha 
'sychological Association, 197 14 be less positive 
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in their self-presentations when they were uncomfort- 
able. It was assumed that Ss would be relatively 
uncomfortable when they could not be seen by and see 
(monitor) an interviewer. Results indicate that they were 
more positive when they could be seen and when they 
could not see the interviewer. These results do not seem 
to be a function of comfort in the situation, and a 
tentative explanation based on informational advantage 
and disadvantage is advanced.—Author abstract, 

2982. Squier, Roger W. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
feedback information and behavior consistency on 
accuracy of social prediction. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 255-264.—120 male 
undergraduates predicted a stimulus-person’s responses 
to the EPPS. The amount of feedback given the Ss about 
the stimulus-person’s responses was varied, and the 
degree of consistency in his responses was measured. Ss’ 
predictive accuracy was increased by feedback only 
when the stimulus-person’s responses were consistent, 
and was decreased by feedback when they were incon- 
sistent, Results of the study were consistent with a 
probabilistic, expectancy theory of interpersonal per- 
ception.—Author abstract. 

2983. Steele, John M. (U. Oklahoma) Cue inter- 
actions in the attitudinal stereotyping of schema- 
tized faces with variations of head and facial hair. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3044. 

2984. Stein, R. Timothy. (U. Delaware) Accuracy in 
perceiving emergent leadership in small groups. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 295- 
296.—Studied accuracy in perceiving emergent task and 
socioemotional leadership. 149 undergraduates viewed а 
videotape of a small leaderless task group and essed 
the order in which the group would rank its members on 
leadership functions. Tapes of 6 groups were used. Ss 
judgments were accurate (p < 01), Accuracy was highly 
correlated with the agreement amon, stimulus group 
members in their rankings of each other. Data suggest 
some generalized ability to perceive group structural 
variables. Accuracy appears to result primarily from 
personal evaluations rather than from knowledge of how 
the group members evaluate each other.—Author ab- 


ШЕТ Wahler, H. J. (Washington State Div. of 
Institutions, Office of Research, Ft. Steilacoom) Win- 
ning and losin in life: A survey of opinions about 
causes. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jan), ol. 55(1), 91- 
95.—A survey of nonprofessional personnel at a mental 
hospital in regard to “5 personal characteristics or 
conditions that you feel are essential for people to cope 
successfully and get what they want from life,” and 
“most important causes for peo} le defeating themselves 
and failing to get what they real ly want in life" (losing). 
Responses indicate that “Winning 15 associated with 
concepts implying the Protestant ethic." "Losing 
statements were classed as expressing a socially un- 
desirable attribute, and lack of some desirable char- 
acteristic. The terms “winning and “losing” are inter- 
changed with mental health and mental illness.—A. M. 


Cawley. 


COMMUNICATION 


86. Bickley, A. C., Ellington, Billie J., & Bickley, 
mache T: (Moorehead State U.) The cloze procedure: 
A conspectus. Journal of Reading Behavior, 1970(Sum), 


304.—It was hypothesized that Ss wou 18 
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Vol. 2(3), 232-249.— Presents brief reviews of research 
on the cloze procedure, especially those references 
concerned with readability, comprehension, language, 
and methodological aspects of constructing and scoring 
cloze tests, (6 p. ref.)—W. L. Chovan. е 

2987. Віку, Béla. (Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Budapest) A kommunikáció-kutatás legfobb megal- 
lapitasai, valamint néhany példa ezek nyelvészeti, 
pedagógiai és pszichológiai alkalmazására. [The 
main results of communication research, and some 
examples of their linguistic, educational and psycho- 
logical application.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, 
No. 10, 147-151. 

2988. Chombart de Lauwe, Marie J. (National Center 
of Scientific Research, Paris, France) L'image de 
l'enfant et sa signification personnelle et collective. 
[The child's image and its personal and collective 
significance.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
23(11—12), 614-620.— Writers and film-makers possess 
the capability of "fixing" representations of the world as 
well as controlling the impact of these representations on 
both a personal and collective basis. The study of these 
representations helps in the understanding of children's 
social integration and their identification with the 
portrayed models. The "child image" as created for an 
adult audience, the portrayal of adults to children, the 
identification frustration (mythization) the child en- 
counters when he discovers the real world, and the values 
systems involved are discussed.—R. E. Smith. 


Language 


2989. Anderson, Norman H. (U. California, La Jolla) 
Two more tests against change of meaning in 
adjective combinations. Journal of Verbal learning & 
Verbal Behavior, 197\(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 75-85.—De- 
scribes 2 experiments with 224 undergraduates. No- 
Paragraph Ss formed an impression of a person de- 
scribed by 3 trait-adjectives, rated the person on 
likableness, and then rated each component trait. 
Paragraph Ss were treated identically after writing a 
paragraph describing the person in their own words, A 
strong positive context effect was obtained. Component 
raüngs were displaced toward the values of the other 
traits; quantitatively, this effect followed the parallelism 
prediction of information integration theory. Since this 
positive context effect was equal for Paragraph and 
No-Paragraph conditions, it was interpreted as a gen- 
eralized halo effect, not as contextual change of 
meaning. A 3rd experiment with 40 undergraduates 
obtained Breater context effect for larger sets of 
Бае үз шр doubt on an assimilation of 
aning explanation. Limitations on 
Pure R eua abstract. сар 
. Dalrymple-Alford, E. С. & Aami , Arwa. 
U., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada) тр а 
of bilinguals. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol 
21(6), 319-320.—176 Arabic-English bilingual under. 
graduates gave a greater number of identical associations 
when they responsed to the same word twice, than when 
they responded the 2nd time to the translation of the 
stimulus word. It is suggested that this result may be due 
to translation equivalents having the status of synonyms 
and not to _bilinguals’ setting up associations in- 
dependently in each language.—Journal abstract. 
2991. Danks, Joseph H. & Glu „ Sam. (Kent 
State U.) Psychological scaling of adjective orders. 
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Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 10(1), 63-67.—Investigated whether violations of 
implicit adjective-ordering rules affect scalings of gram- 
maticalness. 51 undergraduates ranked sentences con- 
taining 1 of 6 different orders of 3 prenominal adjective 
classes, using a multiple rank ordering procedure. The 
scale values were consistent with expectations based 
upon the assumption that Ss integrate a pragmatic 
communication constraint and a semantic-grammatical 
rule. Implications for language research are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

2992. Hamilton, Helen W. & Deese, James. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) A study of associations to combinations 
of words. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
57-58.— Tested an aspect of an abstract feature model of 
semantic processing (see M. G. Johnson, PA, Vol. 
44:15914) and examined the associative responses to 
marked and unmarked adjective triads. Predominantly 
noun associates occur even where the model predicts 
adjective responses. Ss were 100 undergraduates. Un- 
marked adjective triads elicited more positively evalu- 
ated associates for both noun and adjective response 
words. Marked triads elicited more negatively evaluated 
associates for adjectives. The evidence is negative for 
Johnson's model and suggests, instead, a model incor- 
porating propositional reactions to the triads.—Author 
abstract. 

2993. Kovaé, Damián. (Slovak Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Psychology, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) A 
lóbbnyelvüség pszichológiai aspektusai. [Psycho- 
logical aspects of multi-lingualism.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 51-58. 

2994. McGinley, Hugh. (U. Wyoming) Relationship 
between denotative and connotative meaning as an 
intrasubject phenomenon. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 207-211.—67 undergraduates 
responded to a multiple-choice type vocabulary test and 
then marked semantic profiles for stimulus words and 
response words which were selected from the test. Ss who 
responded correctly to stimulus words marked more 
similar semantic profiles between the stimulus words and 
their respective correct response words than Ss who 
missed the stimulus words on the test. Ss who incorrectly 
responded to stimulus words but who indicated that they 
knew the words and that their chosen responses Were 
good synonyms of them, marked more similar profiles 
between the stimulus words and their chosen response 
words than between the stimulus words and the correct 
response words.—Journal abstract. 

2995. Neelley, James N. & Vaughn, Bill E. (U. 
Kansas) Visual discrimination of certain consonant 
sounds. Quarterly Journal of Speech, 1969(Oct), Vol. 
55(3), 301-307. & 

2996. Rubenstein, Herbert; Lewis, Spafford S. 
Rubenstein, Mollie A. (Lehigh U.) Horhographic x 
tries in the internal lexicon: Effects of systematic y 
and relative frequency of meanings. Journal of Уеа 
Learning & Verbal Behavior, 1971(Feb), Vol. 100), 
57-62.—In an experiment with 45 undergraduates, the 
task was to distinguish between English and nonsense 
words, which were displayed singly. The display ре 
sisted until S pressed the yes-key if he thought the 
stimulus was English or the no-key if he thought it ius 
nonsense. In an earlier study it was found that, ‘i 
Tesponse time is shorter when the English word us 
homograph than when it is а nonhomograph. 
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E study shows that this facilitating effect of 
omography is observable when the meanings of the 
homograph (a) are not systematically related, and (b) 
tend to equiprobability—Journal abstract. 

2997. Shapiro, S. I. & Gordon, G. Paul. (U. Hawaii) 
Contemporary norms of word and phonetic fre- 
quencies. Journal of Verbal Learning & Verbal Behavior, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 10(1), 92-94.— Discusses recent sources 
of normative word and phonetic frequency data, in- 
cluding an easily available source of American English 
word frequencies compiled by H. Kuéera and W. N. 
Francis, and phonetic frequency data compiled by A. H. 
Roberts.—Journal abstract. 

2998. Steinberg, Danny D. (U. Hawaii) On semantic 
sentence categories. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1971, 
Vol. 6(Pt. 1) 45-46.—The validity of the semantic 
sentence categories of informative, redundant, contra- 
dictory, and amphigorous (categories derived from the 
analyüc-synthetic distinction and the philosophical 
notion of *meaninglessness") was investigated, as was 
the effects of negation and the truth-value assigned such 
categories. The findings strongly support the validity of 
the categories and establish various systematic relations 
among the categories with negation. Analysis unex- 
pectedly showed that contradictory sentences never 
involved a semantic feature conflict on animateness or 
humanness but that amphigorous sentences always did. 
Contrary to Pap’s thesis, affirmative amphigorous 
(“meaningless”) sentences were rated as false and their 
negations as true.—Author abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 

2999. Donley, Richard E. & Winter, David G. 
Measuring the motives of public officials at a 
distance: An exploratory study of American pres- 
idents. Behavioral Science, 1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 
227-236.—Scored the inaugural addresses of American 
presidents from 1905-1969 for the need of achievement 
(n Ach) and the need for power (n Power), using 
procedures originally developed for scoring individual 
TAT protocols. The resulting motive scores are closely 
related to the consensus judgment of historians and 
political scientists concerning those presidential admin- 
istrations. Thus the technique of scoring speeches for 
psychological imagery appears to be a promising way to 


political actors, who are usually unavailable for standard 


personality assessment procedures. The technique ap- 
ears to have promise for predicting the future course of idiomatic and psyc! 
р > А S basis for unity in 


Abstracts Internationa. 


political action, given the motive scores of actors. Several 
methodological issues are discussed. (40 ref.)—Journa 


abstract. 


. (Wayne State U.) York, Brockport) 
3000, Coot ae function of complexity 
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Readers develop strategies for the efficient sampling of 


the graphic signal in relation to the 


syntax of their 


language and the concepts and experiences with which 
the passage is concerned. The essential characteristics of 
the reading process are universal.—Journal abstract. 


3001. Halwes, Terry & Jenkins, Ja 
necticut) Problem of serial order in 


mes J, (U. Con- 
behavior is not 


resolved by context-sensitive associative memory 
models. Psychological Review, 1971(Mar), Vol. 78(2), 
122-129.—Associative-chain theories have trouble ac- 
counting for the basic fact that the elements of behavior 
are ordered serially. W. A. Wickelgren (see PA, Vol. 
43:6871) attempted to avoid these difficulties by pos- 


tulating a “context-sensitive associative theory, 


fos 


which 


assumes that serial order is encoded by means of 
associations between context-sensitive elementary motor 
responses.” This reply argues that (a) such theories are 
not adequate to account for serial ordering and the other 
facts of speech production, (b) that arguments advanced 
in their support are incorrect, and (с) the nonassociative 


alternative considered and rejected by 
по way related to seriously held nonass: 
—Journal abstract. 


Wickelgren is in 
ociative theories. 


3002. Ohnmacht, Fred W. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Psycholinguistic research: A psychometric 
point of view. Journal of Reading Behavior, 1970(Sum), 
Vol. 2(3), 213-220.—Assumes that individual difference 
variables are helpful in the explanation of linguistic 
behavior. An understanding of linguistic behavior can be 
improved if contributions from both experimental and 
росон approaches аге considered, A “marriage 


etween experimental and psychometri 
posed. (16 ref.) —W. L. Chovan. 


AESTHETICS 


ic values is pro- 


3003. Claus, David B. (Yale U.) Psyche: А study in 
the language of the self before Plato. Dissertation 


Abstracts International, 1970(Dec 1 

3004. Hafter, Ronald S. (Brandei 
affective art and е 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(6-A), 2877. 


), Vol. 31(6-A), 2895. 


s U.) Sterne's 


ighteenth-century psychology. 


1970(Dec), Vol. 


3005. Halász, László. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 


ences, Inst. of Psychology, 


Budapest) Az írói tehetség 


néhány pszichológiai sajátosságának vizsgálata. 


Examination of some of the psycholo, 


gical features of 


measure the personality characteristics of significant i tise Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
485-495. 
3006. Henry, Otto W. (Tulane U.) The evolution of 


hoacoustical resources as à 
electronic music. Dissertation 
1, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2957. 


3007. Lindauer, Martin S. (State University Coll. New 


ing process. 
Peychollngütatic iner E та exposure time. Proceedings of the Ann 


Journal of Typographic Research, 1970(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 


103-110.—Literate speakers in any language have 2 
alternative surface language forms which are realizations 
of the same deep structure and which represent alternate 
encodings of the same meaning. For the proficient 
reader, written language becomes parallel to speech = 
not a secondary representation of it. Listening ап 
reading are processes in which the language user сну 
sample, select, and predict from the avail able signal. 
Readers are users of language who process graphic, 
syntactic, and semantic information simultaneously. 
321 


the American Psychological Association, 
1), 409-410.—Investigated preference 
abstract art in 2 studies. 
advanced perception course i 
of 13 undergraduates each were Ss. Ti 
interest, related to general psycholo, 


Preference for abstract art as a 
and free and controlled 


ual Convention of 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
for a sample of 


In Exp. 1, 43 volunteers from an 
were Ss; in Exp 11, 4 groups 


he parameters of 


gical issues as well, 


included stimulus complexity and the amount of free and 


controlled exposure time. 
related to complexity, the latter, 
well-defined response. The duration of 


Preference was minimally 
ter arousing a strong and 


looking behavior 


| 
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moderately but irregularly affected preference. The 
findings are discussed in terms of the ambiguous nature 
of an emotional evaluation of abstract art—Author 
abstract. 

3008. McWhinnie, Harold J. (U. Maryland) Is 
psychology relevant to aesthetics? Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 419-420.—Reviews the issues 
involved in the question of the relevancy of psycho- 
logical matters to questions of aesthetics. G. Dickie's 
1962 paper on the relevancy of psychology to aesthetics 
sparked a considerable debate within both psychology 
and philosophy. Dickie's paper to some degree at least 
reflected a discouragement and disillusionment with over 
50 yr. of research in empirical aesthetics and the 
psychology of art. Considering the fact that Dickie wrote 
in the early 1960s, such a disillusionment was no doubt 
justified; since the field of empirical aesthetics at that 
point in time in its historical development was truly 
"spinning its wheels in mud." However, recent work 
(since 1962) by Berlyne, Eisenman, Child, and Mc- 
Whinnie necessitates a fresh look at the question as 
posed by Dickie. Psychological aesthetics needs to 
explore questions within the Efland frame of reference. It 
ought to avoid studies such as: (a) factor analytic studies 
designed to assess some general aesthetic factor, (b) 
comparison of ре арас and/or judgments of naive Ss 
with expert judges, (c) large scale correlational studies 
with a multitude of variables compared, and (d) studies 
in which there is a lack of any clearly manipulated 
variables.—Author abstract. 

_ 3009, Peterson, John M. & Rudd, J. William. (U. 
Cincinnati) Stimulus complexity and the cube: A 
handcarving task revisited. Proceedings of the Annual 

Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 415-416.—From previous research 
and the "new look" in motivation theory, predictions 
were made about structural choices, product quality, and 
general design performance for vA eie design stu- 
dents. A handcarving in a 6-in cube of wood was 
assigned to 4th-yr architecture students (most had done a 
similar task as freshmen). Though the quality of both sets 
of handcarvings reflected the ability of the designers, the 
2 tasks appeared to be different. These advanced 
students tended to do better with complex cube edge 
combinations and contrary to prediction more selected 
these combinations. Also initial design performance 
tended to predict subsequent design performance. 
— Author abstract. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


3010. Baer, Daniel J. (Boston Coll.) Political view: 
of high school and college Piae and attitudes 
about legalization of marihuana. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 337-338.— Compared beliefs 
about the legalization of marihuana with political views 
for a sample of 1350 high school and college student 
users and nonusers of the drug. Conservatives in contrast 
to liberal nonusers of marihuana more likely agreed that 
users and sellers should be severely punished and less 
likely agreed that present penalties for users were too 
severe. However, for those Ss with some experience 
taking marihuana, no significant association occurred 
between political beliefs and response to these state- 
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ments. Results suggest that with regard to attitudes about 
legalization of marihuana and political views, experience 
with the drug is an important factor.—Author abstract. 

3011. Chamberlin, Cecil. (Menninger Foundation, 
Children’s. Div., Topeka, Kan.) Youth and drugs. 
Menninger Quarterly, 1969(Win), Vol. 23(4), 12-21. 
—Outlines the developmental tasks of the adolescent as 
follows: (a) finding new ways of coping with inner 
tensions, (b) severing dependent ties with parents, and (c) 
establishing an identity. Drug usage is described as a 
possible method for youth to be antiadult and anti- 
establishment, to establish identity, to seek release from 
tensions, or to seek new and exciting experiences. The 
generation gap is discussed in terms of the difference 
between adolescent and adult values. It is suggested that 
in addition to his concern about young people who use 
drugs, the adult should also concern himself with 
bridging the generation gap. A project designed to 
establish communication between the generations is 
described.—S. Knapp. 

3012. Grossman, Jan C., Goldstein, Ronald, & Eisen- 
man, Russell. (Temple U.) Openness to experience 
and marijuana use: An initial investigation. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 335- 
336.—Studied personality correlates of nonusers and 3 
groups varying in frequency of marihuana use. It was 
predicted and confirmed that as the level of marihuana 
use increased, adventuresomeness and creativity would 
increase, and authoritarianism would decrease. Also, 
regular marihuana users were found to be no more 
anxious or impulsive than nonusers. Biographical data 
revealed that males were heavier users than females, and 
Jews, heavier users than Catholics or Protestants. Users 
did just as well as nonusers academically. Results are 
discussed and explained by an “openness to experience 
factor —Author abstract. 

3013. McGlothlin, William H., Arnold, David O., & 
Rowan, Paul K. (U. California, Los Angeles) Marihuana 
use among adults. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C. 
1970(Nov), Vol. 33(4), 433-443.—Examines data on 
marihuana use from a subsample of 247 persons who 
received LSD from physicians during the period 1955- 
1961. 108 Ss (44%) reported some experience wit 
marihuana, and 29 of these began use prior to 1961 and 
used it regularly at some time. Of these 29, 14 were still 
using marihuana frequently and 7 were not using it at all. 
This group was composed of 22 males and 7 females, 
mean age 40, and all but 4 had attended college. 23 bat 
at some time been heavy alcohol consumers and 20 hac 
at some time shown frequent use of stimulants. It is 
concluded that alcohol and marihuana are likely 0 
remain drugs of major social use in that they (a) "appe? 
to a relatively large proportion of the = popu ae 
(Б)... аге suitable for regular use over long репо x 
time; and (c)...produce significant physical, psye 
logical, or social behavioral change." (16 геѓ.)—Ё- 
Uprichard. ton, 

3014. Pillard, Richard C. (700 Harrison Ave., Bos ie 
Mass.) Marihuana. New England Journal of Мей» 
1970(Aug), Vol. 283(6), 294-303.—Presents à SUR 
marization of what is known about marihuané,. |) 
derivation, and its chemical analysis. Physiologie 
effects on animals and humans are described. bs E 
logical effects and adverse psychological Teaco s 
described. An idea of the prevalence of marihuana 
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iven. There is a section on the legal status of marihuana. 
e inadeqyfacy of a purely medical approach to the 
uestion of marihuana use is stressed. It is concluded 
that the “ultimate place of marihuana in our culture will 
reflect social as well as medical pressures.” (92 ref.)—S. 
R. Diamond. 

3015. Sadava, Stanley W. (U. Colorado) Со! 
student drug use: A social psychological se aA 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3043. 

3016. Sharoff, Robert L. (12 E. 86th St., New York, 
N.Y.) Character problems and their relationship to 
drug abuse. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1969, 
Vol. 29(2), 186-193.—Uses examples from history, 
theatre, motion pictures, and previous studies to char- 
acterize types of individuals who abuse various types of 
drugs. People who use alcohol or nonnarcotic sedatives 
are characterized as trying to resolve character problems 
related to conflicts of aggression and sexuality by acting 
them out. Narcotic drug addicts attempt to resolve a lack 
of self-esteem by withdrawal as well as by attacking 
society by the problems they create for it. Hallucinogen 
Users are also characterized as having problems of 
self-esteem. However, drugs enable them to substitute 
love for competition while feeling, through perceptual 
distortion, that they have become what they believe they 
are in imagination.—M. Maney. 

3017. Willinger, Kenneth L. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Adolescent drug use and antinomianism. Dissertation 
E International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4350- 
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3018. Campana, Carole D. (Columbia U.) Aspects of 
personality development in late adolescence and 
early adulthood. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4330-4331. 

3019. Osipova, E. V. Nekotorye problemy teorii 
lichnosti. [Some problems pertaining to the theory o! 
personality.] In G. V. Osipov, (Ed.), “Sotsial’nye is- 
sledovaniya: Problemy truda i lichnosti.” (See PA, Vol. 
46:Issue 2) 5-37.—Describes а general type of person- 
ality in a capitalistic society as seen by Marx ап Lenin 
and the formation process of a socialistic type О! 
personality. The following factors were considered: 8 
attitude of an individual towards society and work, ( 
social environment and its effects, (с) structure of a 
personality, and (d) formation process of a personality in 
à communistic society. Marx and Lenin conside: j an 
individual in a capitalistic society to be living ап egoistic 
life, to regard manual work as degrading, and whose 
future is predetermined by belonging to a certain social 
class. The 4-sided structure of a personality we 
considered, i.e., social background, temperament, ex 
perience, and individual characteristics. Formation 
process of a new man would include: overcoming of the 
ideological separation between the individual and i 
work; equalizing of opportunities, e&« educationa’ 
opportunities, social security, etc.; and participation 1n 
economic and political decision making—4. Halev. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS & PROCESSES — 
3020. Ace, Merle E. & Barth, Richard T. (U. British 
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Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Content and score as 
sources of inconsistency. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. &(Pt, 1), 121-122. Reviews evidence 
indicating that reponse inconsistency is interpretable as a 
personality trait, rather than simply as an artifact of à 
psychometric instrument, 3 inventories were developed, 
l in each of 3 content areas, 3 types of scores were 
developed in each inventory. Results of 2 1-way repeated 
measurements designs, across scores, and across con- 
tents, show that scores and individual differences are 
about equally important as has been previously found, 
but that these contents did not contribute to incon- 
sistency variance. Ss were 160 undergraduates. Response 
inconsistency thus may be attributable to the person 
responding.—Author abstract. 

3021. Barthell, Charles N. (Northwestern U.) Atill- 
iation, birth order and extroversion-Introversion. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4324-4325. 

3022. Burnes, Kay; Brown, Walter A. & 

Gordon W. (National Inst. of Health, Bethesda, 

Dimensions of control: Correlations between MMPI 
and 1-Е scores. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 301.—Administered 
Rotter’s Internal versus External of Control (1-Е) 
scale and the MMPI to 25 volunteer members of a 
suburban rescue squad. I-E scores correlated with 3 
MMPI scales: negatively with the K and Hy scales and 
positively with the F scale. A comparison of these 
relationships with those found in a sample of alcoholics 
is made. It is suggested that the correlations observed 
indicate “that a sense of control over external events is 
related to self-control and competence in handling 


internal events."—5. Knapp. 

3023. David. Personality of p 
Science Journal, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 8. -87,—Reviews 
the studies of Roe, McC! lelland, and Eiduson which were 
concerned with personality diff among profes 
sionals. Physicists and biologists tended to be isolated 
during childhood, and become less person-oriented and 


tal conflict but placed a high v 
Patios: Business executives had high achievement 


layed different thought patterns anda 
MEN egt ri discipline. The eulos preliminary 


more neurotic, and more 
control group. It is concluded that the profession one 


hooses is chosen because it enables one to resolve 
certain ps chological problems. -A. Santi. 
oulds, Melvin L. & W: 


3024. M 
i State U.) Relationship between re- 
n Goneitization a — cemere 

. Journal of C onsulting linical Psyc h 
[ore Vol. 36(2), 251-259.— Tested 55 male and 35 
female undergraduates on Byrne's Repression-Sensiti- 
zation (R-S) scale and the Personal Orientation Inven- 
tory (POI), a measure o! 


f self-actualization, to determine 
the relationship between these variables. Findin 


reveal 
significant sex differences on 10 of 12 POI scales, with 
females scorin high 


er than males. All 12 POI scales 

t negatively and si ificantly related to 

err each m Ped for total Ss, and all but 2 of 
the comparisons 


were significant beyond the .001 level. 
Results provide additional confirmation of the hypoth- 
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esis that the relationship between R-S and personal 
adjustment may be linear. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3025. Gáspárné-Zauner, Eva. (Tanítoképzo Inst., 
Budapest, Hungary) Személységfejlesztés pszicho- 
lógiai gyakorlatokkal. [The development of personality 
by means of psychological practices.] Magyar Pszicho- 
lógiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 492-502.—Offers a 
system for personality development, directed toward a 
subjective reality. (English & Russian summaries) Q8 
ref.)—M. Moore. 

3026. Gorman, Bernard S. & Katz, Bernard. (Nassau 
Community Coll) Temporal orientation of anality. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 367- 
368.— The role of time orientations in the structuring of 
reality and social relationships has been conceptually 
related to certain personality factors, Freud initially 
discussed the potential effect of behavioral phenomena 
occurring in the anal stage on the internalization of 
temporal experience. The present study (N = 110 un- 
dergraduates) used a measure of anality, a composite 
time scale, 4 factorially-derived time scales, and meas- 
ures of rigidity and social desirability in order to 
quantitatively define the relationship between anality 
and time. Specific relationships were found between an 
anal expulsive character type and several temporal 
orientations. An "obsessional" or "rigid" factor was 
obtained.—Author abstract. 

3027. Haak, Ruth A. (U. Texas) The superior 
perceiver: A model of the cognitive components and 
personality correlates of perceptiveness. Dissertation 
ад International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4311- 

3028. Harvin, Rita С, (U. Texas) The true believer: 
Who is he? An analysis of the relationship of 
self-esteem, responsibility and interest in an ex- 
tremist group. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4363. 

3029. Horner, Matina. (U. Michigan) Fail: Bright 
women. Psychology Today, 1969(Nov), Vol. 3(6), 36-38, 
62.—The general hypothesis that women possess a 
motive to avoid success was tested with 90 female and 88 
male undergraduates. Stories which were written about a 
female (or male) who finished at the top of her (or his) 
medical school class indicated that, compared to males, 
females fear rejection after a success, worry about the 
definition of their sex, or distort the success. Putting the 
Ss into competitive groups showed that the achievement 
кше of yomen e a eget with the lowest 
ear of success behaved more like me i 
EA UD n when competing. 

3030. Jackson, Dorothy W. (Ohio State U.) Self as 
process: Implication of role behavior. Dissertation 
Pei International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4314— 

3031. Koenig, Frederick. (Tulane U.) Definition o 
self in France and Sweden. e of the от 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 257-258.— Definition of self profiles 
were obtained by giving the Twenty Statement Test 
responding to the phrase “I am—?" to 80 Swedish and 96 
French university students. The average percentage of 
unusual responses was computed for both groups. The 
Swedish students showed greater social independence in 
their responses compared to the French, by having fewer 

consensual responses. Both had fewer consensual re- 
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sponses than United States students had in a previous 
study.—Author abstract. 

3032. Levine, Frederic J. (U. Michigan) A reply to 
Wolitzky's “Note on 'Color-Word Test performance 
and drive regulation in three vocational groups.” 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 36(2), 294-295.—Argues that the theoretical objec- 
tions proposed by D. L. Wolitzky (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 
2) to the premises of a study by F. J. Levine (see PA, Vol, 
43:4002) are based on some misunderstandings of the 
study's rationale, and to a difference in definition of the 
concept of constricted vs. flexible control. It is suggested 
that this difference reflects a serious lack of clarity in the 
field, and that the study tested an important, widely held 
interpretation of the control concept. Wolitzky's statis- 
tical comments are seen as a valuable caution in 
interpreting the study, but as not significantly weakening 
its conclusions.—Journal abstract. 

3033. Looft, William R. & Baranowski, Marc D. (U. 
Wisconsin) Birth order, sex, and complexity-sim- 
plicity: An attempt at replication. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 303-306.— Birth order, sex, 
and preference-for-complexity data were obtained from 
119 undergraduates in order to test 4 hypotheses derived 
from the findings of several studies reported by Eisen- 
man. Only 1 of these hypotheses concerning birth order 
and sex differences for complexity preference was 
statistically supported, though other differences were in 
the hypothesized directions. Mean complexity scores and 
correlations of the complexity measure with sex and 
birth order were widely discrepant with those reported in 
earlier studies by Eisenman. The presence of marked 
differences between the present population and those 
sampled by Eisenman may account for the discrep- 
ancies.—Journal abstract. 

3034. MacDonald, A. P. (West Virginia U.) Birth 
order and personality. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 36(2), 171-176.—Investi- 

ted 6 personality variables for birth order differences 
in 339 male and 447 female and 210 male and 266 female 
undergraduates. Ss in the former were studied for 
dogmatism, ambiguity tolerance, and rigidity. Measures 
of (a) internal-external locus of control, and (b) social 
responsibility were administered to the latter. Both 
samples were given the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desir- 
ability Scale. Data were analyzed in 2 X 3 factorial 
analysis of variance design: 2 levels of sex and 3 levels of 
birth order (only child, Ist born, and later born). It was 
found that (a) later borns from 2-child families were 
more external than those from larger families; (b) later 
borns from 2-child families were more external than only 
children or Ist borns from 2-child families; (c) Only 
children and Ist borns were more socially responsible 
than later borns; (d) Ist borns were more rig! than 
only-child and later-born Ss; and (e) only-female > 
manifested higher need for approval than only males. ( 
tef.)\—Journal abstract. 

3035. Marshall, Nancy J. (U. California, Berkeley} 
Orientations toward privacy: Environmental ar 
personality components. Dissertation Abstracts Inte 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4315-4316. U 

3036. Mealiea, Wallace L. & Farley, Frank Н. G 
Wisconsin) Birth order and expressed tear. Process 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psyc! 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 239-2 Feat 
female college students were given the Wolpe 
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Survey Schedule and divided into 6 groups on the basis 


of birth order and family size. General fear scores and- 


extreme fear scores were computed for each S. No 
significant differences were found among the groups on 
general fear. However, analyses of extreme fear indicated 
that Ist-born Ss expressed a significantly greater pro- 
portion of extreme fears, especially those of an inter- 
personal nature, than did later-born Ss. The results were 
related to previous birth-order findings—Awuthor ab- 
stract 

3037. Mikesell, Richard Н. & Tesser, Abraham. (U. 
Georgia, Inst. for Behavioral Research) Life history 
antecedents of authoritarianism: A quasi-longitu- 
dinal approach. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
1), 369-370.—719 male college freshmen completed an 
objectively scorable Biographical Information Blank and 
a measure of their current authoritarian attitudes. The 
Biographical Information Blank was factor analyzed and 
the resulting factor scores were correlated with Jackson 
and Messick’s F scale. A multiple regression coefficient 
using F scale as a criterion was obtained. Bio-data 
factors of idealized parental relations, athletic activity 
and interest, ideological intellectual independence, reli- 
gious activity, and anomy correlated significantly with F 
score. The multiple correlation was .44. The extent to 
which these empirical relationships mirror previously 
hypothesized theoretical relationships is discussed.—Au- 
thor abstract. 

3038. Ryckman, Richard M. & Rodda, William C. (U. 
Maine) Locus of control and initial task experience 
as determinants of confidence changes in a chance 
situation. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 18(1), 116-119.—Studied the effects of 
differences in locus of control and initial task experience 
on confidence rating changes under chance conditions 
using a 2 X 2 x 15 factorial repeated-measures design. 
40 internal and 40 external undergraduates were required 
to solve 15 line-matching problems after experiencing 
success or failure on 5 practice problems. Results 
indicated that Ss who experienced initial success were 
more confident over the last series of problems than Ss 
who experienced initial failure. Externals made more 
typical confidence shifts than internals following success, 
but contrary to expectation, internals made more shifts 
than externals after failure. Interpretations of this 
outcome include a hypothesized need by externals to 
defend against failure by refusing to change their 
confidence ratings.—Journal abstract. 1 

3039. Ryckman, Richard M., Stone, William F., & 
Elam, R. Richard. (U. Maine) Emotional arousal as a 
function of perceived locus of control and task 
requirements. Journal of Social Psychology, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 83(2), 185-191.—Studied the effects of differences 
in sex, locus of control, and task requirements оп 
emotional arousal in 78 Ss using a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial 
design. Results indicate a general reluctance by male Ss 
to display emotion after E criticism. of performance on 1 
dart throwing task under nearly all of the experimenta 
conditions. Female Ss, by contrast, behaved as. expected, 
with externals reacting more strongly to criticism under 
chance conditions and internals reacting more strongly 
under skill conditions. Suggestions аге made for a more 


direct test of the generality of R. B. Rotter and R. C. 


Mulry’s recent contention that internals and externals 
they value rewards obtaine 
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under chance and skill conditions—Author abstract. 

3040. Sheehan, Peter W. (U. New England, Armidale, 
New South Wales, Australia) Measurement of a 
construct of the student-activist personality. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
36(2), 297.—Obtained a definition of the activist per- 
sonality from 8 judges. 32 items were selected from an 
initial pool to measure (a) ideological commitment, (b) 
rejection of authority, (c) replacement of authority, (d) 
conflict between real and ideal self, (e) self-punitiveness, 
and (f) need for self-actualization. The scale was 
administered individually to 41 male undergraduates and 
in group sessions to 84 male undergraduates. Results 
show a factor pattern corresponding to the ideology, 
authority, and conflict between real and ideal self 
constructs. Item content also suggested a self-punish- 
ment need. Validation tests were positive. It is suggested 
that the construct may be of value in studies “of the 
psychological attributes of subgroups of the student 
population.”—S. Knapp. 

3041. Starr, Jerold M. (Brandeis U.) Cross-cultural 
encounter and personality change: Peace Corps 
volunteers in the Philippines. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3043. 

3042. Statham, Hershel W. (Southern Illinois U.) A 
study of the relationships among test anxiety, 
instructions, and conflict. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4346. i 

3043. Stefic, Edward C. & Lorr, Maurice. (Catholic U. 
of America) Analysis of defensiveness in relation to 
psychopathology. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 205-209.—Attem ted 
(a) to determine what factors account for relationships 
among items representative of 5 well-known measures of 
defensiveness, and (b) to relate the factors found to 
homogeneous measures of psychopathology and ex- 
troversion-introversion. A 246-item inventory was ad- 
ministered to 217 undergraduate and graduate students. 
An initial analysis of the 110 defensive items yielded 8 
factors of which the Ist, admission of common frailties, 
was defined by items from the Lie, the Good Impression, 
the Marlowe-Crowne, the K, and the Cofer malingering 
scales. Items best defining S of the defensive ree 6 

chopathology factors, and an extroversion scale were 
жану into HETE subsets. The 2 main factors 
yielded by the factor analysis of the subtest correlations 
were interpreted as dimensions of extra- and intro- 
punitiveness. (18 ref.) Journal abstract. 


Behavior Correlates 


3044. Ack, Marvin. (Menninger Foundation, Div. of 
School Mental Health, Topeka, Kan.) Toward under- 
standing irrationality. Menninger Quarterly, 1969(Sum), 
Vol. 23(2), 2-13.—Discusses irrationality as the results of 
unconscious drives and processes. “Although the form of 
expression of drives is determined by other agencies of 
the mind, | of the major characteristics of the uncon- 
scious is that it does harbor these forces, that they are 

owerful, and they constantly search for expression. 
Only such a postulation makes reasonable the behavior 
we see around us.” Illustrative examples are included. 
n 3 
m ior. William G. (U. Oklahoma) Personality 
correlates of stock market speculation. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4376. 


differ in the degree to which 
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3046. Baron, Robert A. (U. South Carolina) Effects 
of presence of an audience and level of prior anger 
arousal on adult aggressive behavior. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 235-236.—60 under- 
graduate males were first angered or not angered by a 
confederate of the E, and then permitted to attack this 
individual under 1 of 3 conditions: alone in the 
experimental room (no audience), in the presence of an 
audience which witnessed their treatment at the hands of 
the confederate (early audience), or in the presence of an 
audience which failied to witness these events (late 
audience). Results indicate that aggression was reduced 
by the presence of the early audience, but not affected by 
the presence of the late audience.—Author abstract. 

3047. Bergquist, William Н. (U. Oregon) An inter- 
personal-cognitive approach to repression-sensi- 
tization: Individual differences in short term memory 
and conceptual skills. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4354. 

3048. Byars, Bernyce I. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Aggressive humor as a stimulus to aggressive 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4329. 

3049. Carr, Gordon D. (Veterans Administration 
Outpatient Clinic, Boston, Mass.) Introversion-ex- 
traversion and vigilance performance. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 379-380.—80 Ss (40 
introverts and 40 extroverts) performed an auditory 
vigilance task including pre- and posttests with knowl- 
edge of results. The extroverts displayed significantly 
more vigilance decrement during the watch and signif- 
icantly greater increases in correct detections and 
commission errors in the posttest. The results support 
Eysenck's hypothesis that extroverts will show more 
performance decrement on vigilance tasks because of a 
greater accumulation of reactive inhibition over the 
course of a watch. The advent of the posttest appeared to 
function as a disinhibitor, allowing the extroverts to 
resume their initial level of responding.—Author abstract. 

3050. Clark, Lynn F. & Neuringer, Charles. (Western 
Kentucky U.) Repressor-sensitizer personality styles 
and associated levels of verbal ability, social 
intelligence, sex knowledge, and quantitative ability. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 36(2), 183-188.—Utilized Byrne's Repression-Sen- 
sitization scale to assign 164 male undergraduates to 
repressor, neutral, or sensitizer groups. Scores from 
measures of verbal ability, social intelligence, sex 
knowledge, quantitative ability, and scholastic grades 
were obtained. Sensitizers, who use such defenses as 
intellectualization, rumination, and approach, were 
hypothesized to score higher on selected intellectual 
measures than repressors who use repression, denial, and 
avoidance. Results were opposite to those hypothesized, 
with repressors significantly exceeding sensitizers on 6 of 
12 measures, using t tests. Sensitizers did not signif- 
icantly exceed repressors on any of the measures. When 
verbal aptitude was held constant through covariance. 
the groups did not differ. It is concluded that repressors 
exceed sensitizers on verbal aptitude and that other 
obtained differences are artifacts of this variable. 
—Journal abstract. 

3051. Entin, Elliot E. (Ohio U.) The effect of 
achievement-oriented tendencies and extrinsic ten- 
dencies on performance. Proceedings of the Annual 
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Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 383-384.—Investigated the hypoth- 
esis that the addition of a positive tendency extrinsic to 
the-achievement-oriented tendency causes a decrement 
in high achievement-oriented Ss. Ss high in the achieve- 
ment-oriented tendency working under a private (a- 
chievement-oriented) condition performed better than Ss 
low in the achievement-oriented tendency. This was not 
true for the high achievement-oriented Ss working under 
the public (multiincentive) condition. Furthermore, high 
achievement-oriented public Ss performed significantly 
poorer than high achievement-oriented private Ss. The 
results were in accord with earlier studies and supported 
the contention that high levels of positive motivation can 
be counterproductive.—Author abstract. 

3052. Gotts, Linda L. (U. Texas) The effects of 
depressive tendencies upon accuracy, criterion, and 
latency measures of recognition memory for social 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4336-4337. 

3053. Harris, Beatrice. (New York U.) Personality 
factors and information demand in decision making: 
The influence of category width, the need to 
achieve, fear of failure, utility of reward, and payoff 
on information demand on an expanded judgment 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4312-4313. 

3054. Hershkowitz, Murray L. (U. Texas) Recog- 
nition memory for hostile and friendly stimuli as a 
function of neuroticism, introversion-extraversion 
and arousal: A signal detection approach. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
4338-4339. ED. 

3055. Kahn, Malcolm & Schill, Thomas. (U. Miami) 
Anxiety report in defensive and nondefensive re- 
pressors. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 300.—Selected groups of 24 
undergraduate sensitizers, defensive repressors, and 
nondefensive repressors from scores on a questionnaire 
combining the Byrne Repression-Sensitization scale and 
the Marlow-Crowne Social Desirability Scale. Each 5 
then took the Institute for Personality and Ability 
Testing Anxiety Scale. Nondefensive repressors scored 
significantly higher than defensive repressors. Results 
confirm "previous findings that repressors are not 
homogeneous in their reactions to threat and that 
defensiveness” may be used to identify the 2 subgroups: 
—S. Knapp. OR 

3056. Lester, Gene & Lester, David. (State University 
Coll. New York, Buffalo) The fear of death, the ара 
dying, and threshold differences for death wor s 
1970, Vol. 1(3), 175- 
179.—25 Ss were tested for differences in recognition 


given a fear of death test. Significantly lower thr 
were found for E iG words. Ss with a higher E 
of death tended to have relatively low thresholds i 
words related to the active process of dying. $^ 
relatively high thresholds for words related to thesia of 
being dead. The reverse was true for Ss with low fear 
death.— Author abstract. А rva- 
3057. Looft, William R. (U. Wisconsin) Conse 
tives, liberals, radicals, and sensation se? 98. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. e 
—119 university students made self-ratings 07 n e. 
conservative-liberal political continuum and E 
pleted 3 questionnaires which purport to man 
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need for "sensation-seeking" or stimulus variation. The 
correlations between the questionnaires and the self- 
ratings were significant and indicated that high sensa- 
tion-seekers tend to perceive themselves as possessing a 
liberal-left political orientation—Author abstract. 

3058. Nowicki, Stephen. (Emory U.) Ordinal posi- 
tion, approval motivation, and interpersonal attrac- 
tion. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 36(2), 265-267.—Attempted to incor- 
porate ordinal position effects within approval-depend- 
ency theory. 257 undergraduates completed the Mar- 
lowe-Crowne Social Desirability Scale (SDS) and birth- 
order data prior to the actual experiment. Bogus SDSs 
were completed by the E to correspond to the same score 
level of the individual Ss but with either 75 or 50% item 
agreement. The 3 X 2 analyses of variance for SDS 
scores and expressed attraction indicate that Ist- and 
middle-born females had higher SDS scores and ex- 
pressed more attraction. A separate analysis indicates 
that although only-born females had similar SDS scores, 
they expressed significantly more attraction. Correlations 
between SDS scores and expressed attraction were 
significant. Results are interpreted as being congruent 
with approval-dependency theory.—Journal abstract. 

3059. Spellman, Charles M., Baskett, Glen D, & 
Byrne, Donn. (Woods County Guidance Clinic, Alva, 
Okla. Manifest anxiety as a contributing factor in 
religious conversion. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 245-247.—Investi- 
gated the relationship between manifest anxiety and 
religious conversion. 3 groups of 20 residents in a 
predominantly Protestant town were identified by the 
community's 2 ministers: (a) Ss having had a sudden 
religious conversion experience, (b) Ss having had a more 
gradual religious development, and (c) Ss who were not 
religious at all. The MA scale was administered to the 
members of each group. Group b and Group c did not 
differ significantly from each other on manifest anxiety, 
but Group a obtained significantly higher scores on the 
MA scale than the other 2 groups combined.—Journal 
abstract. 

3060. White, Barbara O. & Kernaleguen, Anne P. 
(Utah State U.) Comparison of selected perceptual 
and personality variables among college women 
deviant and non-deviant in their appearance. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 87-92.—40 
college women, 20 designated as deviant and 20 as 
nondeviant on the basis of skirt length, were admin- 
istered measures of field-dependence, psychological 
Security-insecurity, inner-other directedness, and ori- 
entations to dress. The hypothesized difference between 
deviant and nondeviant Ss on selected variables of 
pion and personality Was largely. confirmed. 

eviant Ss were significantly more field-independent, 
Psychologically more secure, and had a stronger orien- 
tation to dress to seek rewards and to be different from 
Others than nondeviant Ss. The latter were more 
field-dependent, more insecure, and had a greater 
Orientation to dress to avoid punishment and to be like 
Others. Deviants and nondeviants were not significantly 
different in inner-other directedness; both groups scored 
Within the other-directed range—Journal abstract. 

3061. Williams, James G. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Internal-external control as а situational 
Variable in determining information-seeking by Nes 
gro students. Dissertation Abstracts International, | 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3718-3719. 
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Ж 3062. Wolitzky, David L, (New York U.) A note on 

Color-Word Test performance and drive regulation 
in three vocational groups" by Levine: Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
292-293.— Disputes the conclusion of F, J, Levine (see 
PA, Vol. 43:4002) that there was a lack of support for the 
concept of constricted vs. flexible cognitive control 
measured by the Color Word Task. It is suggested that 
this conclusion is misleading in view of issues concernin, 
the logic of the derived predictions and the statisti 
power of the study.—Journal abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


3063. Bodmer, Walter Е. & Cavalli-Sforza, Luigi L. 
(U. Oxford, England) Intelligence and race. Scientific 
American, 1970(Oct), Vol. 223(4), 19-29.—From a review 
of research assessing environmental and genetic deter- 
minants of intelligence, it is concluded that (a) the 
question of whether reported racial differences in 1Q 
scores have a genetic basis cannot be adequately 
answered on the basis of available data, and (b) there are 
no theoretical or practical reasons for encouraging the 
support of such research.—P. Tolin, 

3064. Cooper, Gertrude V. (American Ul Effects of 
anxiety and color among male and female subjects 
on the Block Design subtest of the Wechsler Adult 
Intelligence Scale. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3701. 

3065. Elithorn, Alick & Telford, Alex. (Inst, of 
Neurology, Medical Research Council, London, Eng- 
land) Game and problem structure in relation to the 
study of human and artificial intelligence. Narure, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 227(5264), 1205-1210,—"Attempts to 
define those parameters of a limited subset of games 
—fully ‘rational’ board games, which determine the 
characteristics and the complexity of the skills involved 
and hence the possible roles of different games in 

sychological research," Hierarchical problem sets, 
interaction. complexity, and puzzles and games, are 
defined, illustrated, and discussed. (19 ref.)—S. Appelle. 

3066. Fischbach, Thomas J. & Walberg, Herbert J. (U. 
Wisconsin, R & D Center for Cognitive Learning) 
Weighted and unweighted means for estimation: A 
note on the Humphreys-Dachler and Jensen papers. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 197 1(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 
79-80,—Demonstrates that the methods used by L. О, 
Humphreys and Р. Dachler (see PA, Vol. 44: 7) to 
estimate effects in their analysis of Project TALENT 
data to test A. К. Jensen's theory of intelligence 
produced biased estimates, A statistical model spp 
priate for the problem and Humphreys and Dachler's 
definitions of parameters are presented and alternative 
estimators which are unbiased and have other desirable 
statistical properties are proposed. —Journal abstract. 

3067. Garms, Joe D. (Children’s Medical Center, 
Tulsa, Okla.) Factor analysis of the wisc and ITPA. 
Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 30-31.—Subscales 
from the WISC and the revised Illinois Test of Psycho- 
linguistic Abilities (ITPA) were factored by a principal 
components solution with a varimax rotation of the 
factor matrix resulting in 2 factors; verbal organizational 

‚ and nonverbal e rT and 
dis study suggests that the WISC 
hat the same dimensions,—J. 


and integrative abilit 
integrative ability. T 
and ITPA measure somew 


y: ЖА. Shore, Celia; Shore, Howard, & Pihl, R. O. 
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(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Correlations 
between performance on the Category Test and the 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 70.—29 16-35 yr. old 
Ss were administered the Category Test (CT) and the 
WAIS. Product-moment correlations were significant for 
102 of the 108 comparisons between CT subsets and 
WAIS subtests and factors. The WAIS Full Scale Total 
appeared to be the best predictor of CT performance. 
—Author abstract. 


CREATIVITY 


3069. Baker, Marjorie A. (Washington U.) The 
relationship of creativity to several selected per- 
sonality variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4324. 

3070. Domino, George. (Fordham U.) Cinemato- 
graphic creativity and personality. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 413-414.—Cinematography 
has long been recognized as a form of creative endeavor, 
but only recently has it become a medium of expression 
available to the individual artist; such recency is 
reflected by the absence of relevant psychological 
studies. Personality profiles of a group of cinemato- 
graphers participating in a regional film exhibition were 
compared with those of a control group. Cinema- 
tographers were more active and insightful, possessive of 
greater self-confidence, more psychologically minded, 
and characterized by greater flexibility and femininity of 
interests. Substantial similarities with personality char- 
acteristics of creative architects were observed.— Author 
abstract. 

3071. Fruin, David J. (Johns Hopkins U.) Response 
styles and creativity. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4361. 

3072. Grossman, Jan C. & Eisenman, Russell. (Temple 
U.) Experimental manipulation of authoritarianism 
and its effect on creativity. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 36(2), 238-244. 
—Examined the hypothesis that authoritarianism and 
creativity may be opposite poles of the same continuum. 
500 undergraduates were administered the California F 
Scale and the Personal Opinion Survey measure of 
creativity. A total of 80 Ss were chosen to fit 4 groups: 
males high in authoritarianism and low in creativity, 
females high in authoritarianism and low in creativity, 
males high in creativity and low in authoritarianism, and 
females high in creativity and low in authoritarianism, A 
modified Asch-type conformity situation was used to see 
if changing authoritarianism would affect creativity 
scores. All 4 groups had their authoritarianism manip- 
ulated in the predicted direction, and this resulted in 
See creativity e s all groups except the 

igh-authoritarian males. Results support i 
тц) abstract. pi ud 

. Helson, Ravenna. (U. California, B. 
Women mathematicians ie the creative р 
ality. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 210-220.—Compared 16 creative 
women mathematicians with 28 other women PhDs in 
mathematics. The 2 groups differed slightly, if at all, on 
measures of intelligence, cognition, and masculine traits 
but creative Ss had a stronger cathexis of research 
activity and were highly flexible, original, and Tejecting 
of outside influence. Personality inventories, observa- 
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tions of the assessment staff, and self-descriptions of 
research style gave consistent results. '/ the creatives 
were foreign born, and most had professional men as 
fathers. Interviewers judged that they had identified 
primarily with their fathers, and that their interest in 
mathematics had arisen from sublimation or search for 
autonomy in fantasy rather than from reaction forma- 
tion or withdrawal. As compared with creative male 
mathematicians, the creative women had less assurance, 
published less, and, if they had a job at all, occupied less 
prestigious positions. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3074. Jawa, Sarala. (Baroda U., India) Creativity 
and orientation type. Psychology Annual, 1970(Mar), 
Vol. 4, 45-48.—Hypothesized that creative individuals 
are more task- than interaction-oriented. 61 under- 
graduates completed the Pre-Conscious Activity Scale 
and the Orientation Inventory. Results confirm the 
hypothesis. Highly creative Ss were more task-oriented, 
less self-oriented, and even less interaction-oriented. (21 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 

3075. Keillor, James S. (Wayne State U.) The effects 
of experimentally induced consciousness expansion 
and consciousness control upon creativity and 
intellectual functioning. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4339. 

3076. Kilborn, Susan K. (Michigan State U., Coll. of 
Human Ecology) Perception and creativity in cloth- 
ing. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
24-26.—152 college women were administered percep- 
tion and creativity measures developed to test rela- 
tionships between aspects of such performance in areas 
of clothing. The hypothesized relationships between 
extent and type of verbalized perception in clothing and 
level of judged success on selected factors of creativity 
for a design exercise in clothing were not confirmed. The 
data gave no insight into possible relationships between 
the 2 behaviors.—Journal abstract. 5 

3077. Miller, Laurence W. (U. Oklahoma) Conflict: 
Facilitator or inhibitor of creative performance. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4316. i b 

3078. Schaefer, Charles E. (Children's Village, Do 
Ferry, N.Y.) Imaginative elements in the thema if 
fantasies of creative young women. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 417-418.—Thematic p 
cols of highly creative girls were rated by аш 
psychologists аз exhibiting more vivid imagi 
elements than the protocols of matched comto a 
particular, the protocols of the creative girls were the 
to contain a significantly greater proportion 0 hot 
following figurative and animated elements: med 
symbolism, animism, and dialogue. Results indicate tbat 
a vivid imagination is a definable thought poo rad 
has specific measurable characteristics.—4 uthona АҢ 

3079. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Stimuli” 
enjoyment, and originality in dyadic ema 62010, 
Journal оў Educational Psychology, 1971(Feb), Уо теайуе 
45-48.—Hypothesized that Ss taking а test ote E 
thinking in dyads would attain a higher t simil 
originality and experience stronger feelings "di an Ss 
lation, enjoyment, and originality of expression, felt 
working alone under standard test conditions. оту to 
and 26 male undergraduates were assigned ran ; 
the experimental and control conditions. © ther 

В ne : sit toge 
perimental condition Ss were instructed to $ 
and to call out their responses as they wrote 
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hitchhike on one another's responses, but not to repeat 
one another’s responses. The Ask-and-Guess Test of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Form A) was used 
as a warm-up task and the Product Improvement Test of 
this same battery was the test task. A set of 10-point 
rating scales was used to obtain self-ratings of feelings of 
stimulation, enjoyment, and originality of expression. 
Findings support all 4 of the hypotheses.—Journal 
abstract. 


PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


3080. Coe, William C. & Sarbin, Theodore R. (Fresno 
State Coll) An alternative interpretation to the 
multiple composition of hypnotic scales: A single 
role-relevant skill. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 18(1), 1-8.—Reexamines 
factor-analytic studies of hypnotic scales and concludes 
that item clusters represent similar levels of item 
difficulty, rather than underlying traits or mechanisms. A 
continuous ability, a role skill, is postulated to account 
for the variable difficulty of items in hypnotic scales. 2 
parameters are suggested to account for the difficulty 
variable: the increasing dependence on a cognitive 
process (imagining) and the decreasing believability of 
the S's response. The cognitive process is identified as a 
skill in taking a hypothetical attitude and the ability to 
concentrate or become involved in a role. It is postulated 
that this role skill accounts for the behaviors usually 
attributed to “real” hypnosis, “hypnotic trance,” or 
“hypnotic state.” (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3081. Conde Lopez, V., Escribá P., J. А„ & Izquierdo 
T., J. A. (Faculty of Medicine, Salamanca, Spain) 
Evaluación estadística y adaptación castellana de la 
escala autoaplicada para la depresión de Zung. 
[Statistical evaluation and Spanish adaptation of the 
Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale.] Archivos de Neuro- 
biología, 1970(Jul), Vol. 33(3), 281-302.—Administered 
the Self-Rating Depression Scale (SDS) to 600 male and 
female Ss divided by age and sex into groups of 50. 
Results show that the SDS index increases systematically 
with age, is higher in females, is very definitely 
influenced by social status, and is higher in rural areas. 
Other sociocultural factors, including marital status, are 
analyzed with respect to their effect on adapted SDS 
results in Spain. (English, French, & German sum- 
maries)—7. N. Webster. К 

3082. Cone, John D. (West Virginia U.) Social 
desirability scale values and ease of responding to 
personality statements. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association. 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 119-120.—It was predicted and found 
that it is easier for Ss (N = 160) to give socially desirable 
(SD) than socially undesirable (SUD) responses to 
personality statements (p < .001). Moreover, high SD Ss 
(N = 80) reported significantly greater ease of respond- 
ing than low SD Ss (N = 80), regardless of whether they 
had just made an SD or SUD response (р < 001). 
However, ease of both SD and SUD responding varied 
With the social desirability scale value of the item, but in 
Opposite directions. Thus, omitting offensive items from 
à scale may improve certain of its psychometric prop- 
erties while, paradoxically, increasing its offensiveness. 
—Author abstract. 

3083. Fisch, Rudolf & Schmalt, Heinz-Dieter. (Ruhr 
U. of Bochum, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) 
Vergleich von TAT- und Fragebogendaten der Leist- 
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ungsmotivation. [Comparison of TAT and question- 
naire data on achievement gos Zeitschrift ү 
experimentelle und angewandte. Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 
17(4), 608-634, —Used 3 questionnaires in this study: the 
Test Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ), Achievement Anx- 
iety Test (AAT), both translated into German, and 
Ehler's Achievement Motivation Questionnaire (LM). 
Questionnaire and TAT data from 105 students were 
factor analyzed, Contrary to expectations only weak or 
no correlations were found between TAT and AAT, 
TAQ, and LM. An attempt is made to explain the results 
by analyzing the psychological dimensions that each of 
the test instruments seizes, (English & French sum- 
maries) (32 ref.)—W. J. Koppitz. 

3084. James G., Vassiliou, Vasso, & Katakis, 
Harris. (Athenian Inst. of Anthropos, Athens, Greece) 
The verbal intelligence of Athenians. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 165-173.—Studied the 
verbal intelligence of Athenians through the Informa- 
tion, Comprehension, and Similarities subtests of the 
WAIS. The 3 scales were given to 400 Athenians, 18 уг, 
and above, representative in terms of sex, age, education, 
and socioeconomic status. Mean scores of males were 
higher than females on the 3 subtests, Females correlated 
higher than males with education, Older Ss correlated 
lower than younger Ss with education. Retest reliability, 
internal consistency, and aye scores in relation to 
age were consistent between the 2 cultures, The effects of 
sex role, literacy level, and other cultural variables on 
verbal intelligence are discussed. The overall findings 
suggest that verbal intelligence, as measured by these 
subtests, is valid across these 2 cultures.—Journal 


summary. 

3085. Jaffe, Joseph & Brodie, H. Keith. (Columbia U.) 
The narcissometer: An apparatus for quantification 
of "self-preoccupation." Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 9-10.—A task requires a visual 
fixation point incompatible with that for S's mirror 
image of his own face. Time on target, recorded as 
optokinetic nystagmus, is proposed as a distraction 


index.—Journal abstract. - 
3086, Jernigan, Larry К. & Demaree, Robert G. 


(Southern Methodist U.) An Item factor analysis of the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 11 1-112.—Reports 
the results of an item factor analysis of responses to the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (GZTS) 
provided by an industrial sample of 4186 Ss. Following 
the extraction of 20 factors from the matrix of phi 
coefficients for this data, 3 separate sets of varimax and 
romax rotations were performed. Identifications and 
interpretations of varimax factors obtained in a 10- anda 
13-factor solution are offered. Results indicate that at 
distinct factors underlie the GZTS; 13 
relatively well-defined and content homogeneous factors 
were obtained in the 13-factor solution. The factorial 
validity of the 10 GZTS traits was not confirmed in 
either the 10- or 13-factor solution, Author abstract. 

3087. Lessing, Elise E. & Harrod, Alan R. (U. Illinois, 
Chicago) Comparative predictive validity of the IPAT 
Jr.-Sr. high Schoo! Personality Questionnaire for 
white and black subsamples. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 245-246.— Question has been 
raised as to the applicability of personality tests to 


minority groups since these groups have rarely been 


least 10 fairl 
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adequately represented in standardization samples. This 
study compared the predictive validity of the Institute 
for Personality and Ability Testing Jr.-Sr. High School 
Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) in subsamples of 154 
white and 56 Negro girls. The HSPQ Neuroticism score 
correctly identified 9076 of the well-adjusted girls (white 
and Negro), but only 33% of the maladjusted white and 
22% of the maladjusted Negro girls. Results of a 
regression analysis indicated that when appropriate new 
weights were used, the HSPQ had higher predictive 
validity for Negroes than for whites.—Author abstract. 

3088. Love, Henry G. & Ashcroft, Linday M. (Porirua 
Hosp., New Zealand) Errors in the A.C.E.R. scoring 
stencils for the M.M.P.l. Group Form. Australian 
Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 193-195.— Points 
out discrepancies between items punched on the Austra- 


lian Council for Educational Research scoring stencils at , 


the Porirua Hospital and MMPI handbook scale items. 
Pd and Pt scale values are found to distort the K scales 
which in turn, affect 5 clinical scales. When convertin, 

raw scores to T scores, T score values vary from l- 

units, while K score errors range from -2 to +3. Table 
IV of the MMPI Handbook shows .4 of both 14 and 16 
to be 6, while .5 of 14 and 17 are 7 and 9. “Errors in the 
size of 3-4 may make some difference in interpretation at 
the T-score range 65-75, and errors of 8—12 will almost 
certainly distort interpretations.”—B. А. Stanton. 

3089. Orvik, James М. (U. Colorado) Social desir- 
ability for the individual, his group, and society. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3041-3042. 

3090. Schmidt, Harald E. (National Inst. for Per- 
sonnel Research, nee South Africa) Use of 
the “Famous Sayings” test in South Africa. Percep- 

tual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 135-141. 
—The Famous Sayings test consists of 4 measures: 
Conventional Mores, Hostility, Fear of Failure, and 
Social Acquiescence. The test was applied to 2 samples 
of South African students, 338 College of Education 
students whose data were analyzed according to sex, 
education, and age; and a nearly all male group of 110 
Ist-yr students of the Department of Architecture, whose 
data were combined for analysis. The mean scores for 
each total group on 2 of the 4 scales, Conventional 
Mores and Social Acquiescence, were considerably 
higher for the college group. The correlations among 4 
scales for the 2 groups were similar and significant 
(р & .01). The item-analyses (internal consistency) per- 
formed for both groups show similar reliability coef- 
ficients for Conventional Mores and Social Acquies- 
cence, but lower reliability for the College of Education 
group on Fear of Failure and Hostility. On the whole. 
the measures are sufficiently reliable and independent 
for screening purposes.—Journal abstract. 

3091. Stanton, H. E. (Flinders U., Tasmania, South 
Australia) An Australian validation study of the 
Taylor Manifest Anxiety scale. Australian Psychologist, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 182-186.—Administered a mod- 
ified MA scale to a group of Australian Ss and computed 
the coefficient from the proportion of Ss answering 

true" in the highest 50 scorers and lowest 50 scorers. 
Results indicate that 4 items from the 50-item scale do 
not differentiate the 2 groups, and 7 more items 
differentiate minimally. The remaining 39 items are 
suggested to provide a valid measure of manifest anxiety 
for Australian Students. Results generally confirm a 
number of previous investigations of the validity of the 
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MA scale conducted on American populations, and | 
support previous contentions that a shortened version 
the MA scale may, if items are chosen carefully, be аз 
valid a measure as the longer scale.—R. Wiltz. 
3092. Strahan, Robert. (U. Rochester) Subje 
satisfaction with questionnaire assessment a fui 
tion of response format. Proceedings of the Anm 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 125-126.—Compared S satisfacti 
with a personality questionnaire under true-false a 
gradated response format conditions. When 40 mal 
undergraduates were exposed to both conditions, th 
expressed a clear preference for the gradated format 
questionnaire. When only 1 condition was experien 
format differences in S satisfaction were nonsignifi 
It is suggested that in this latter situation form 
differences might still be present, but masked by la 
individual differences in absolute rating behavior. O 
attempt at partial reduction of idiosyncratic rating 
not result in significant format differences.—Autho 
abstract. 
3093. Tringer, László. A Brengelmann-féle szem 
élyiségvizsgáló kérdoiv magyar változata. [А Hun 
garian version of the Brengelmann Personality Inven 
tory.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26( 
471-491.—An adaptation of the German version of Ill 
MPI was standardized and validated on a Hunga 
sample. (English & Russian summaries) (27 ref. 
Moore. 1 
3094, Unger, Betty L. (Washington U.) The repre! 
sion-sensitization scale as a measure of repres: 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), ve 
31(7-B), 4348. 


Inventories 


3095. Smith, Roger С. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical Inst 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Affect adjective check list 
and the assessment of psychological effects 0 
stress: A study of response bias. Proceedings 0 Ш 
Annual Convention of the American P chological AS 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 123-124.—Develope 
index to identify simulation of stress in responses 
affect adjective checklists. An 80-item composite 0 
adjective checklists was administered twice to 9 
154 paid student volunteers. The Ist administration J 
with standard directions, while instructions for the 
administration requested either maximal or 800 
exaggeration of stress. A 6-item index was found ¥ 
yielded 78-95% correct identifications of simu 
profiles for 5 and 12% false-positive error rates, Tes 
tively. The index was, as expected, more effec 
identifying maximal exaggeration of stress than 
response distortion.—Author abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


3096. Lavit, Ronald J. (Maricopa County e 
Dept., Phoenix, Ariz.) Variables underlying 

ception of inkblots by high test anxious su 
Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 58-60.—From ag 
of 374 college students, 40 high anxious 
from the upper 15th percentile of a distrib! 
Anxiety Questionnaire scores. The уап 
emerged in the analysis of high test anxious a 
reality oriented cognitive process, (b) aye (c) 
emotional reactivity and denial of inner nee? 
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of fantasy processes, and (d) denial or repression of 
anxious and hostile feelings.—J. A. Blazer. 

3097. Lavit, Ronald J. & Garms, Joe D. (Maricopa 
County Health Dept., Phoenix, Ariz.) Factors in the 
perception of inkblots for male college students. 
Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 48-50.—The Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique was administered to 28 male college 
students. 7 factors emerged reflecting: (a) mature 
perceptual integration differentiation, (b) emotional 
reactivity (hostility and anxiety), (c) awareness and 
sensitivity to inner needs and outer reality, and (d) 
emotional immaturity characterized by a bodily pre- 
occupation and sexual fantasy.—J. A. Blazer. 

3098. Lavit, Ronald J. & Garms, Joe D. (Maricopa 
County Health Dept., Phoenix, Ariz.) Factors in inkblot 
perception of college students. Psychology, 1970- 
(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 27-29.—The Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique was administered in groups to 80 Ss (28 male, 52 
female), chosen from a group of 374 summer school 
students. 7 factors emerged reflecting: (a) mature 
integrative and ideational capacity; (b) objective, ster- 
eotyped cognitive processes; (c) preoccupation with 
body parts and sexual concerns; (d) sensitivity to inner 
feelings and needs; and (e) avoidance of anxiety- 
producing reality and emotional conflicts.—J. A. Blazer. 

3099. Lavit, Ronald J. & Garms, Joe D. (Maricopa 
County Health Dept., Phoenix, Ariz.) Factors in the 
perception of inkblots for female college students. 
Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 38-40.—The Holtzman 
Inkblot Technique was administered to 52 female college 
students. 6 factors emerged reflecting: (a) capacity for 
mature interpersonal relationships, (b) emotional reac- 
tivity, (c) free-floating anxiety, (d) controlled hostility, 
and (e) preoccupation with sexual and somatic themes. 
—4. A. Blazer. 


Rorschach Test 


. 3100. Bolzinger, A. & Durand de Bousingen, R. 
(Strasbourg U., Psychiatric Clinic, France) Constitution 
et structure dans l'histoire du test Rorschach. [The 
history of the formation and structure of the Rorschach 
test.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(11-12), 
621-627.— Presents a history of the development of the 
Rorschach test, and discusses diagnostic theory partic- 
ularly emphasizing Minkowska’s typology. (33 ref.)—R. 
E. Smith. 

3101. Bottenberg, Ernst H. (U. Würzburg, Inst. of 
Psychology, W. Germany) Exploration der Struktur 
des Rorschachtests (Ro 30). [Exploration of the 
Rorschach test structure (Ro 30).] Zeitschrift für ex- 
perimentelle und angewandte Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 17(4), 
553-591. —Based on 414 protocols collected from male 
Ss, a psychometric version of the Rorschach test 
interpretation, Ro 30, was factor analyzed. Results 
yielded 4 dimensions called ego maturity, emotional 
Psychophysiological ‘activation, cognitive control of 
reaking established patterns of reality testing, and 
Cognitive control of expression. The model of a multi- 
level decision process representing the Rorschach test 
Performance is used in the explanation of the factor 
analytic results. (English & French summary) (133 
ref)— W. J. Koppitz. 

3102. Craft, Robert B. (U. Tennessee) The effects of 
inkblot meaning upon the approach-avoidance re- 
Sponse characteristics of repressers and sen- 
sttizers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1911an), 

01. 31(7-B), 4332. 
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3103. Schachter, M. (Comité de l'Enfanc: ici 
Marseille, France) Contribution a l'étude ioc iter 
prétations des espaces blancs (détails intermacu- 
laires, Dbl.) dans le test de Rorschach et de leur 
signification. [The interpretation of Rorschach white- 
space responses and their paring Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 329-351.—Focuses 
on the interpretation of responses made to white space 
and presents a review of the available literature and 
several kinds of data from the author’s experience. 
Generally, an above-normal use of white space has been 
thought to reflect oppositional behavior. Some authors 
further suggest that their frequent use may also denote a 
mental flexibility, in the sense that an adaptation is being 
made to a transposition of objective sense data. Re- 
ported here is the white-space use made by 250 mentally 
subnormal children (selected for oppositional character 
disorder), by a group of 40 physicians (who must show a 
capacity for reinterpretation of the same sense data from 
many different points of view), by 40 patients with 
cranial trauma (held by some to show an increased 
mental fluidity), and by 30 suicidal adults (who may be 
said to be in severe opposition to themselves, their 
environment, or both). A clinical description is also 
included of a single case who produced an unusually 
large number of white-space responses. Contrary to the 
views of H. Rorschach and others, these data show that 
white-space use is not a rarity among normal Ss. It does 
not characterize “oppositional tendency," but rather 
typifies evasiveness and an inclination to dissimulate and 
cloak the real personality. White-space response must 
always be interpreted in terms of the global qualitative 
level of the protocol elicited.—7H. E. King.  , 

3104. Thakur, G. P. & Thakur, Manju. (Ministry of 
Railways R.D.S.O., Lucknow, India) Lr oni mean- 
ing of Rorschach Cards ll, IV and Vil. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 190,—104 under- 
graduate males of Bihar University were asked to study 
the 10 Rorschach picture cards and designate the cards 
which reminded them of father, mother, and brother/ 
sister. The study did not support the hypothesis that 
Cards II, IV, and VII symbolically represent sibling, 
father, and mother, respectively. Verification with other 

rocedures seems appropriate,—Author abstract. 

3105. Wagner, Edwin E. & Hoover, Thomas O. (U. 
Akron) Exhibitionistic M in drama aore, A vali- 
dation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Ееђ), Vol. 32(1), 
125-126.—8 student drama majors gave significantly 
more exhibitionistic M on the Rorschach than a matched 
control group. Results were construed as supporting 
Piotrowski’s interpretation of the human movement 
response. ‘Additional connotations of M are suggested. 


—Journal abstract. 
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3106. „ Medicines in me TS Canada's 
lth, 1971(Јап), Vol. 19(1), 6 
d det; Lea B. (New York U.) An investi ation 
of the relationship of some aspects of frustration to 
pulmonary tuberculosis. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4322-4323. 
3108. Bazelon, David L. (U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Washington, D.C.) The right to treatment: The court's 
role. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(May), Vol. 
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20(5), 129-135.—Reviewed an opinion by the author 
(Rouse vs. Cameron) that a young man committed to a 
mental hospital following an acquittal for insanity had 
the right to adequate treatment, failing which the 
hospital might have to release him. That opinion has 
attracted mixed reviews. The author explains some 
reasons why courts are and must be involved with the 
right to treatment and also the physician's and court's 
role in protecting this right—B. A. Burkard. 

3109. Beakel, Nancy G. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Parental verbal and nonverbal communication and 
psychopathology. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4325. 

3110. Becker, Jeffrey L. (U. Nevada) The effects of 
instructional audio-tape in self-directed encounter 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4325-4326. 

3111. Bhagat, M. & Fraser, W. I. (Victoria Hosp., 
Kirkcaldy, Scotland) The meaning of concepts to the 
retarded offender. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 260-267.—Administered 
the semantic differential, a technique for measuring 
meanings, to 81 mentally retarded Ss and 40 young 
offenders of average intelligence, and found it to be a 
feasible instrument with retardates. The retarded offend- 
ers' responses to concepts relevant to delinquency were 
similar to those of their intellectually-average counter- 
parts, but there were significant differences. There was 
no evidence that the therapeutic milieu had engendered 
objectivity about self or surroundings.—Journal abstract. 

3112. Bonnaud, M. Enquéte sur la santé mentale 
en Polynésie francaise. [Inquiry into mental health in 
French Polynesia.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1970- 
(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 375-421.—Reports an epidemiologic 
study of the impact of urbanization and other recent 
social changes on psychological maladaptation among 
the French Polynesian island population. The incidence 
of behavior disorder can only be approximated, owing to 
geographic isolation and a tendency to keep the afflicted 
їп the home as long as possible (and beyond the 
optimum for effective treatment). Social changes 
wrought by World War II and the subsequent devel- 
opment of air transport have modified markedly the 
work and economic life of the island people. Juvenile 
delinquency has increased, but the major mental dis- 
orders are found to resemble those known in European 
countries, and are in much the same proportions, Despite 
magical beliefs concerning the origin and treatment of 
mental disorder, long-established native terminology 
indicates a clear recognition of all the principal syn- 
dromes. Sociopathic behaviors (absenteeism, delinquen- 
cy, alcoholism, socioaffective aggression) are the more 
specifically Polynesian problems, aggravated by massive 
population shifts to the principal island (Tahiti) and 
capital. The treatment of the behavior disorders brought 
about by accelerated social mutation will require social 
action on social problems, supported by improved 
psychiatric hospitals and the development of specialized 
psychiatric .personnel.—H. E. King. 

3113. Böszörményi, Zoltan. Az Összehasonlító tár- 
sadalmi, kulturális vizsgálatok jelentősége a kór- 
lélektanban. [The „Significance of comparative social- 
cultural research in psychopathology.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 533—539. 

3114. Broustra, J. & Godin, J. (5, Rue Mondésir, 
Bordeaux-Cauderan, France) Psychiatrie transcul- 
turelle: A propos d'un séminaire. [Transcultural 
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psychiatry: A seminar.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 
(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 215-220.—Presents a description 0 
“ethno-psychiatric” seminar in Bordeaux, France 
the participation of a group of psychiatrists 
ethnologists. It is stressed that an “open-min 
collaboration between the 2 is not only necessary 
could yield fruitful results, specifically in the comp 
ative approach to common vocabulary. S 
proach would help in the unification of vari 
with an interdisciplinary mind. Formation of varii 
groups consisting of psychiatrists and ethnologists 
recommended. (English summary)—/. Sirotin. ; 
3115. Burke, Edward L. angley 
psychiatric Inst., San Francisco, Calif.) Patient val 
on an adolescent drug unit. American Journal 
Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 400-410.—Re 
observations of a clinician in a drug therapy 
Although none of the teen-aged patients would opet 
discuss a value system, the therapist inferred that 
implicitly existed. Noninterference was the basic pre 
to this value system, It was seen as a direct reaction 
the paternalism that each patient seemed to hi 
experienced. All patients seemed to exhibit ambivale 
about the pleasure, yet destructiveness of a situal 
“Thou shalt not fink” was put forth as a 2nd moral 
These patients were observed to exhibit inhibi 
rather than promiscuous sexual behavior. The patients” 
attitudes toward religion, jobs, money, private proper 
and the meaning of love were all ssed. Criti 
self-examination was not only a negative aspect 
therapy; for some it was an impossibility. It is conclud 
that this inability for self-appraisal may be а cmu 
reason for turning to drug use—C. O'Donnell 
3116. Dalton, Katharina. (University Coll. Hosp 
London, England) Children's hospital admissio J 
and mother’s menstruation. British Medical Journal 
1970(Apr), Vol. 2(5700), 27-28. —Interviewed mothers of | 
children admitted as emergencies to the children's ward. 
(30 beds) of a general hospital in North London When 
they were visiting their children. Of 100 children 
emergency admissions to hospital, 49% were admitted - 
during the mother's paramenstruum. There was 4 
statistically significant association between the moti 3 
menstruation and the child's admission both We 
dents and for illnesses. The eldest child in the family 
appeared to be most affected.—Journal | АНДЫ 
3117. DeWolfe, Alan S., Barrell, Robert P», mu 
Bruce C., & Spaner, Fred E. (Veterans. Adm: 
Hosp. Downey, Ш.) Intellectual deficit in С Eo 
schizophrenia and brain damage. Journal of 360) 
sulting & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. Жо 
197204.— Studied scores on the WAIS and the H БОО. 
Battery of Neuropsychological Measures (HB) Er s 
chronic schizophrenic and 100 brain-damaged Р E 
divided into equal groups of younger (ages 26- ion 
older (ages 60 and over) Ss. A significant interact 
WAIS scores with diagnosis and of НВ scores o 
diagnosis and age was found. Pattern analysis ШС 
that the younger Ss in both groups differed in 
Comprehension and Digit Span and HB Савори 
Ss differed in WAIS Comprehension, Digit 5 E WE 
Completion, Block Design, and HB Speec 
nation. Results suggest differing intellects A 
patterns in chronic schizophrenia and brain damage. i 
ref.)—Journal abstract. - f 
3118. Ilyés, Gyula. (Training School " 
Education, Budapest, Hungary) Bevezetes 
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gypedagógiai lélektan tudományelméleti kérdéseibe. 
[Introduction into the epistemologic questions of ortho- 
psychology.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
635-640. 

3119. Lesse, Stanley. (15 W. 81st St., New York, 
N.Y.) The medicine machine versus today's super- 
specialist: A study in anachronization. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 377- 
379.—Presents an editorial plead for an efficient yet 
humanistic approach to the practice of “medical and 
paramedical" specialities. It is suggested that the 
pressures from population growth, great technological 
advances in machines adaptable for medical practice, 
and current trends in medical education have laid the 
framework for a *cybernated"type of medical practice. 
A schema for this type of medicine is elaborated. The 
medical academicians would be trained in comprehen- 
sion and application of the interrelationship in human 
systems. The medical technical expert would function in 
a computer-based environment much as the contem- 
porary physician. It is concluded that we now have a 
choice to attempt this highly mechanized system on a 
personal level.—C. O'Donnell. 

3120. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) The concept of an appropriate 
death. Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 61-66.—"An 
appropriate death...is defined as one which is con- 
sistent with the individual's life-style." 4 kinds of death 
are described, i.e., physical, psychological, social, and 
anthropological. It is suggested that from the viewpoint 
“of counselor, therapist, or doctor it is perhaps 1 of our 
responsibilities to ensure that a person dies an appro- 
priate death. To do this we must first be aware of the 
alternative concepts and then we must seek the concept 
that the patient has. If death for him is more appropriate 
in one way, then perhaps it is our duty to allow him to 
die in that way .... For many of us, there may be times 
When it is impossible to act against our own values and 
beliefs, but even at these times, if we are aware of these 
issues, we can perhaps aid the patient therapeutically to 
adjust to the cireumstances that we are going to impose 
роп him regardless of his values and beliefs. —S. 

napp. 

3121. Mathieu, M., Thirion, D., Bosson, P., & 
Chouraqui, J. Réflexions sur l'hygiène mentale des 
jeunes adultes a partir de la sélection psychiatrique 
dans l'armée. [Reflections regarding the mental health 
of young men separated from the Army through 
psychiatric screening.] Hygiène Mentale, 1970(May), Vol. 
59(2), 33-62.—Approximately 15% of a total of 29,000 
men called for preinduction examination during the last 
quarter of 1968 and the Ist quarter of 1969 were rejected 
for psychological reasons. The principal reasons for 
rejection were reduced mental capacity without psycho- 
pathological complications, closely followed by neurotic 
disorders associated with immaturity. Homosexuality 
and dependence on drugs accounted for less than 1% 
each. 12 case histories аге presented to illustrate 
candidates who adjusted or did not adjust to military 
Service. (26 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 

3122. Mckee. James L. (U. Denver) Intellectual and 
behavioral correlates of chronic exposure to toxic 
ү "саш: Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971- 

ап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4341.  - ; 

‚3123. Меш}, Warne (Tübingen U. Neuropathic 

lini, W. Germany) Forensisch-psychiatrische 
Fragen bei Sterilisation und Kastration. [Forensic- 
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psychiatric problems of sterilization and castration.] 
Nervenarzt, 1969(Oct), Vol. 40(10), 463-466.— Discusses 
the advisability of sterilization and castration of diseased 
persons and sex criminals from the legal, medical, and 
»sychological angles. New legislation concerning steri- 
ization is pending in West Germany at this time. It is 
believed that such drastic interventions should only be 
VERBIS on a voluntary basis and in extreme cases. 
eurologists agree on the medical indication of steri- 
lization of women which is, in psychiatry and neurology, 
practically a prophylactic intervention in order to avoid 
pregnancy when life is endangered. More controversial is 
sterilization for reasons of hereditary genetics. Castration 
is an even more serious and controversial intervention, 
due to its organic and psychological implications. It has 
been considered for criminological indications, but its 
"curative" effects are doubtful. Lois castration as т 
“therapeutic” method will surely lose its practica 
significance as other and more dependable types of 
MATS the (ox are found and improved. (15 
ref.)—P. von Toal. 

3124. Menninger, Karl. (Stone-Brandel Center, C) hi- 
cago, Ill.) Psychiatry in a changing society. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1969(Feb), Vol. 250), 55-58. 
—The restatement of diagnoses is perhaps the greatest 
current change. It is suggested that psychiatric diagnosis 
should not mean attaching a label to the patient. What 
do we say about stealing, raping, killing, overpopulation, 
poverty, unemployment, and the uses of war? It is 
suggested that psychiatrists must have views and profess 
them and must make moral judgments. There is a 
beginning toward making common cause with the 
sociologists. The “sins” of elective ignorance, of venge- 
ance, of exclusive tribalism, of sloth, of indolence, of 

eed and stinginess and of wastefulness are emphasized. 
To combat our problems, it is n ау е реро 
tructive habits, “We can 
to teach the alternative: to replace labeling by under- 
standing; selective ignorance by information; and 
cynicism, depression m нщ by cultivated trust in 
mankind."—B. A. Burkard. 

3125. Pisani, D., Ardizzone, E. C, & Nigro, ^ (U. 
Messina, Italy) Passatizzazione dell EEG bloc- * 
co" del'ammiccamento e della zona afferenziale 
specifica della motricità. [The past state of the EEG 
"block" of winking and of motility's specific afferential 
zone.] Rivista di 'eurobiologia, 1969(Oct), Vol, 15(4), 
zone Studied particular conditions defined as 
“blocking” of winking and “blocking” of the specific 
afferential zone of motility in normal, neurotic, and 
epileptic adolescents. It has been found that by applying 
silicone on the palm of the hand of an epileptic, the EEG 
progresses from a present to а past state. The "past 
index of the EEG through reflex action is considered 
useful in epileptic therapy. Ist winking was blocked and 

iations of the GSR were recorded; then winking was 
n i ith the application of silicone 
blocked simultaneously with the app' г sin 

the palm, and variations were recorded of EEG and 
GSR є value of the 2 blocking techniques was 
confirmed, along with the attitude of “living in the 

esent" and "living in the past" in neurotics and 
Pil tics. A contribution was made also to the under- 
WEE in ‘of the mechanism which preserves its condi- 
tions О cerebral balance. (English summary)—4. M. 
Farfaglia. 
126. Robertson, ' 
уда Administration 


speak out against self-des 


G. G. & Baizerman, Michael. 
Hosp., Sheridan, Wyo.) Psy- 
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chiatric consultation on two Indian reservations. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jun), Vol. 20(6), 
186. 

3127. Seménov, S. F. (Moscow Research Inst. of 
Psychiatry, USSR) Autoimmunnye protsessy u lits s 
nervno-psikhicheskimi zabolevaniyami. [Autoimmune 
processes in persons with neuropsychic diseases.] Vestnik 
Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSSR, 1971(Јап), Vol. 
26(1), 78-81.—Presents and discusses the results of 
systematic research, undertaken in the author's clinic, on 
the autoimmune processes in neuropsychic diseases, 
particularly in the so-called endogenic psychoses running 
a progressive course in which exogenic factors do not 
appear to exert a direct influence. On the basis of 
findings derived from clinical and immunological re- 
search a hypothesis on the role of autoimmune processes 
in the pathogenesis of schizophrenia, epilepsy, and other 
neuropsychic diseases pursuing a progressive course is 
advanced. New data on the possible presence of 
antibodies against the brain in neonate and maternal 
blood are cited. It is suggested that autoimmune 
processes can take part in the development of em- 
bryopathies and postnatal organic affections of the 
brain. (English summary) (27 геѓ.)—/. D. London. 

3128. Shepherd, Michael & Cooper, Brian. (U. 
London, Psychiatric Inst., England) Epidemiología y 
psiquiatría. [Epidemiology and psychiatry.] Archivos de 
Neurobiología, 1970(Jul), Vol. 33(3), 339-365.—The 
potential contribution of epidemiological concepts and 
techniques to the study of mental disorders has become 
increasingly apparent in the past 20 yr. In a compre- 
hensive review, the historical development of this trend is 
sketched and major problems of method are outlined. 
Applications of the epidemiological approach to psy- 
chiatry are discussed under 7 headings, each illustrated 
by several examples: (a) etiological studies, (b) illness- 
expectancy studies, (c) completion of the clinical picture, 
(d) delineation of syndromes, (е) community diagnosis, 
(f) historical studies, and (g) studies of health services in 
action, Mention is also made of the future implications 
of psychiatric epidemiology. (French summary)—English 

Ы might 

3129. Stewart, Horace. (West Georgia Coll.) Kindling 
of hope in the disadvantaged: A study of the 
Afro-American healer. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
55(1), 96-100.—In an exploratory study of the healing 
activities of the Afro-American healer, 8 healers and 25 
clients were interviewed to ascertain the healer's ability 
to restore the ailing to health. Evidence was gathered 
that indicated healers engaged in a wide Tange of 
activities—common illnesses, more serious illnesses, 
emotional problems, advice and guidance, and removing 
magical spells. The study was limited in that over 1⁄4 of 


the healers would not allow an interview.—Journal 


abstract. 

3130. Torda, Clara. (Mt. Sinai Medical School, 
York, N.Y.) Observations on an effective oan, 
shorter, the psychotherapy of LSD-users. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), 
508.—Observed that most current methods of therapy 
for LSD users are unsatisfactory. A new procedure is 
reported which consisted of combined individual and 
group therapy, occasionally adding the LSD users to 
groups of abstinent patients. This method apparently 
Shortened the initial phase of psychotherapy. The LSD 
user was characterized as possessing strong fixation in 
the oral-sucking phase coupled with a few anal traits. 


Vol. 24(3), 499- 
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Use of LSD permits decreased psychological efficiency, 
The character of the LSD user and the heroin addict are 
completely dissimilar; hence, treatment techniques 
should vary.—C. O'Donnell. 

3131. Vel'tishchev, Yu. E., Badalyan, L. O., & Tabolin, 
V. A. Uspekhi sovremennoi meditsinskoi genetiki i 
ikh znachenie dlya pediatrii. [Achievements of con- 
temporary medical genetics and their significance for 
pediatrics.] Pediatriya, 1970(Dec), Vol. 49(12), 3-8, 
—Surveys recent findings concerning 3 main types of 
hereditary pathology: (a) chromosomal aberration, (b) 
genetic mutation, and (c) hereditary predisposition 
responding unfavorably in the presence of external 
factors in the environment.—/. D. London. 

3132. Voronin, L. G., Konovalov, V. F., & Serikov, I. 
S. (Inst. of Biophysics, Moscow, USSR) K voprosu o 
vzaimodeistvii osoznannykh i neosoznannykh sledo- 
vykh protsessov v nervnoi sisteme. [Interaction of 
conscious and unconscious trace processes in the 
nervous system.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1910, 
Vol. 195(5), 1237-1239.—123 Ss in 4 age groups between 
6-30 yr. of age, a group of 20 chronic alcoholics, and a 
group of 8 patients with cerebral arteriosclerosis memo- 
rized a digit or an animal picture. The E attempted to 
identify it by calling out digits and picture names and 
observing GSR and other physiological responses when 
the Ss replied either “yes” to all questions, “no,” or did 
not give any reply at all. It was impossible to make 
correct identifications from GSR recordings in the 6-7 
yr. old group. Identification improved in the older 
groups. With adults (18-30 yr. old) who replied “no, the 
E's guesses were 87% correct. With the adult patients the 
percentage of correct identifications was the same às 
with the 14-16 yr. old group: 40-47%—L. Zusne. 

3133. Weinstein, Raymond M. & Brill, Norman Q. 
(Wilkes Coll) Conceptions of mental illness by 
patients and normals. Mental Hygiene, 1971 (Jan), M 
55(1), 101-108.—Mental patients’ conceptions of the 
causes of their illness were recorded and compared i 
data from 5 other investigations dealing with pubis 
attitudes toward the etiology of mental disorders. Resu 2 
indicate that both patients and normals saw «Н 
mental problems and personality or emotional disor V 
as the main causes of mental illness. Normal реи 
emphasized hereditary and organic factors; pad 
interpersonal and behavioral difficulties —Journa 
Stract. $ 

3134. Wilder, Joseph. (Main St., 
Alfred Adler in historical perspective. co 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 2 КО 
460.—Presents a synopsis of the basic teac wu 
Alfred Adler. It is suggested that Freud anc бе 
derived a great deal of their philosophies from Nie ООШ 
He had postulated the concepts of: (a) sub’) is 
motives, (b) repression, (c) will to power, ye differ- 
pain-pleasure principle. Major similarities an ИЕП 
ences in the theories of Freud and Adler are О najot 
The importance of many of Adler’s ideas be logy has 
contributor to contemporary dynamic psycho 
been greatly underestimated.—C. O'Donnell. 

3135. Yolles, Stanley F. (National Inst. 0 
Health, Chevy Chase, Md.) Social 
mentally ill. Hospital & Community Psy 
(Feb), Vol. 20(2), 37-42.—“Social policy Mies: 
mentally ill in the United States is now рак right 10 
patient’s right to receive treatment, and us 
Teceive it in the most convenient place 
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community.” Unless the health professions can provide 
adequate treatment, this right is of little importance. 
Good health care should be comprehensive, have 
continuity, be focused on the family, and of the highest 

uality. The role of community mental health centers, 
the responsibility of mental health professionals, and the 
relationship between public health and mental health are 
topics discussed.—B. A. Burkard. 


PERSONNEL 


3136. Alvord, Jack R. (Utah State U.) The training of 
speech-pathologists as behavioral Ант ц 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
4352. 

3137. Balcanoff, Eugene J. (Suffolk Superior Court 
Clinic, Mass.) The psychiatrist in a superior court 
setting. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Јап), Vol. 55(1), 45- 
50.—The development of the psychiatrists role in 
Suffolk Superior Court is traced through 10 yr. of its 
operation. Mutual understandings enhanced the gradual 
numerical increases in pretrial referrals. The most 
impressive gain to the psychiatrist is the increase in the 
number of defendants at pretrial level who have been 
eager to talk about their motivations.—4. M. Cawley. 

3138. Bargues, Maryvonne & Bargues, Јеап-Е * 
(Bethany Clinic, Talence (Bordeaux), France) Quand on 
devient psychiatre. [When one becomes a psychiatrist.) 
Evolution Psychiatrique, 1970(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 101- 
106.— Going back as far as infancy, an attempt is made 
to determine why and how a person decides to become a 
hiatrist. It is explained that such a wish is usually 
d on 2 factors: choice and field. The former relates 
f to medicine; the latter to a particular field, in this 
case psychiatry. Some of the prerequisites of psycho- 
logical profession, e.g., closeness to the patient and the 
discovery of symptoms are analyzed. (English summary) 
—l. Sirotin. * в 

3139. Burton, Arthur. (307 Balboa Ave., Davis, Calif.) 
The adoration of the patient and its disillusionment. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 29(2), 
194-204.—Discusses the distinctive aspects of schizo- 
phrenia and its treatment, and analyzes questionnaires 
from 27 psychoanalysts who deal with schizophrenics to 
determine: (a) why they elected to become healers of 
schizophrenia; (b) how they perceive themselves as 
people and in relationship to their healing work; and (с) 
if they experienced an adoration of the patient, and was 
there subsequent disillusionment. Results indicate that Ss 
came from families in which reno were in 
constant jeopardy and were never resolved. They need to 
adore someone in a way they do not and cannot find at 
home, and they need "to participate in the miracle à 
mystique of existence in the fundamental way provi 
only by the psychotic patient.” Thus, they attempt 0 
integrate themselves, find joy, and satisfy е healer The 
Which developed from their family experience. 11€ 
frequent frustration in attaining these goals leads 10 
disillusionment manifested in Ss’ admittance to pon 
of giving up healing or leaving psychiatry altogether. 
—M. Maney. 
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be disregarded as irrelevant to problems of psychological 
disorder. Studies comparing aditional j terete cy 
уы are questioned on the basis of the definition 

improvement. Behavioral control techniques, partic- 
ularly those involving aversive conditioning procedures, 
are criticized and the behavioral emphasis upon molec- 
ular areas of personality disorder is contrasted with the 
traditional emphasis on molar behavior, The question of 
who should practice clinical psychology is discussed; it is 
Suggested that the personality of the clinician, rather 
than his ideological orientation, is the important variable 
influencing client improvement. The question of research 
in clinical practice is also raised, and it is concluded that 
in general behaviorists have failed to create any useful 

of personality theory.—R. Wiltz. 

141. de Boer, R. A. et al. ee Inst. for 
Preventive Medicine TNO, The Hague) An evaluation 
of long-term seminars In ыу for family 

iclans. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 1970(Nov), 

ol. 33(4), 468-481,—Attitudes of 378 (out of about 470) 
pe practitioners (GPs) who attended 49 different 
long-term seminars in psychiatry were compared with 
attitudes of nonseminar GPs (n 734) and 24 psychi- 
atrists. A concept profile based on the semantic differ- 
ential technique was used to measure attitudes toward 
patients with somatic, psychosomatic, and neurotic 
problems, The seminar members’ profile was between 
that of nonmembers and psychiatrists, Self ts of 
members and nonmembers toward "myself as a amil 
physician” were the same indicating that although their 
attitudes had changed, seminar members still saw 
themselves primarily as experts in somatic disease. A 
significant but modest shift in attitude was found, 
however, the question remains as to whether this berg 
matters in terms of effective treatment?" (16 ref.)—E. M. 
Uprichard. 
3142, Doron, Roland; Geissmann, Claudine, & Gels- 
smann, Pierre. (4 Rue du Général And re 


(Bordeaux), France) Séminaires de КС 


t la 
Mirta al T de 5 ans. [Seminars of 
chotherapy based on 


control кт — € we 3 
hoanalysis: nce i 
ous 19 ал), Vol. 35(1), is Discusses. ef- 
forts to use young d and psychologists in 
treating backward children and those with scholastic 
roblems as well as domestic incompatibility. Describes 
the methods used in 5 yr. of training ps hiatrists who 
were unfamiliar with hoanalysis. The method in- 
cluded a 2-yr seminar. To prevent the intervention of 
children's parents, a social director was a vinted to 
handle the problems of this nature, while the therapy was 
being ucted. The — eie 68 padik 

f whom ted his personal experienc 
rend ia contact with a disturbed child. (English 

. Sirotin. 
aT int, Robert T. (U. 


of women's tenure in 
ре aka Vocational Interest Blank and demo- 


О variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4379. 
НҮ Holmes, T. S. & 


Holmes, T. H. (U. Washington, 
Medical School intrusions into the life 
routine. Jana 


style Psychosomatic Research, 1970- 
(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 1211 (es Questionnaires about life 
x 


Minnesota) Une rela- 


and health changes were answered daily by 55 
yr. old (median age, 23) hospital employees (37 
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male, 18 female). Results indicate that there are 
significantly more life changes on the day when a person 
reports a physical sign or symptom.—W. G. Shipman. 

3145. Horányi, Béla. (Medical, О. of Budapest, 
Hungary) Az orvosi személyiségról. [The personality 
of the physician.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 
10, 527-531. : 

3146. Mueller, Betty S. & Sherman, Clinton C. 
(Brentwood Hosp. Los Angeles, Calif) Nurses' ex- 
periences as psychiatric patients. Hospital & Com- 
munity Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 24-25.—For the 
past 5 yr., each new nurse has been invited to spend a 
day as a patient, as part of her orientation to a 2400-bed 
Veterans Administration hospital. 8 out of 9 accept this 
invitation—to date, 30 nurses. The nurse stays 8 hr. on a 
closed ward for women and participates in whatever the 
patients do. After completing her day the nurse writes a 
summary of her impressions and discusses it with her 
instructor and other new nurses. Some of the nurses’ 
impressions are included. “The day-long experience, 
although it obviously is limited, does sometimes spark 
the nurses’ interest in making changes on their own 
wards whenever possible, to reduce some of the de- 
humanizing effects of hospitalization.”—B. A. Burkard. 

3147. Petty, Joseph С. (Utah State U.) Predicting 
counselor trainee success. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4317-4318. 

3148. Randolph, Christie C. (Michigan State U.) 
Multiple therapy: Co-therapist satisfaction as relat- 
ed to the variables of affection and self-disclosure. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4344. 

3149. Rogers, Ruth & Wright, Geneva. (Larue D. 
Carter Memorial Hosp., Indianapolis, Ind.) Psychiatric 
training for homemakers. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1969(Mar), Vol. 20(3), 81-82.— Presents a 
Teport by a local family service association, which 
lemporarily places trained homemakers in households 
that need outside help to care for the children or the 
home. It is reported that about 30% of the families 
needed help because of a mentally ill member, usually 

‘he mother. A program was developed in which home- 
makers were included in portions of a hospital’s basic 
training for new psychiatric aides, They receive about 35 
hr. of instruction at the hospital, plus several hr. of ward 
petri rA Burkard. 
. Ross, Bonnie; Anderson, Rose, & Кош А 
р, Increasing the therapeutic potential hear 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(May), Vol. 20(5), 
140-141.—At the Alaska Psychiatric Institute there is an 
abundance of trained nurses and a shortage of psychi- 
atrists. In preparing nurses for a role that complements 
the psychiatrist’s role, task-oriented approach 5-day 
workshops are held for all nurses to develop their skills in 
discovering and meeting patient's emotional needs.— B. 
A. Burkard. , 

3151. Roth, Nathan. (New York U., Medical Sch 
The strange society of the physician. yel 

Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 494- 
498.—Analyzed the apparent life style of the physician in 
terms of compensating for lacks in medical knowledge. 
Doctors tended to seek each other out socially to remedy 
the emotional setbacks of not always being able to 
successfully treat a patient. The layman then perceived 
the doctor as a socially exclusive clique. The patient also 
авы ambivalent аа toward the physician. A 
method for improving doctor-patient relati ips i 
described.—C. O'Donnell Е «ашаа 
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3152. Schwartz, Steven H., Simon, Roger L, К 
Laurence, & Bouchard, Kenneth. (Wayne State 
Representation of medical knowledge. Proceedi 
the Annual Convention of the American Psycholo 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 47-48.— Studied ог 
ization of medical knowledge in a group of 13 
perienced physicians, 13 residents, and 13 senior medic: 
students, by means of a sorting task involving symp! 
of diseases associated with shortness of breath. Resul 
indicate that the experienced physicians took longer an 
used more items but agreed less among themselves tha 
the other groups. Hierarchical tree structures cons 
for each sort revealed that residents differentiate m 
horizontally (more branches emanating from each node), 
while the experienced physicians develop their strueture 
more vertically (a greater number of levels in the 
Qualitatively different schemes of organization were 
noted between groups. Limitations in interpretation. 
pointed out and future research indicated.—Author 
abstract. 1 

3153. Vórós, László. (Medical U. of Bod 
Hungary) A pszichológia oktatásának helye a jel 
legi orvosképzési rendszerekben. [The place of the 
teaching of psychology in the prevailing systems 
medical training.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, Now 
10, 323-328. 1 

3154. Walsh, Joan E. (New York U.) A study of the 
relationship between instruction in psychiatric n 
ing, level of anxiety, and direction of attitudes 
toward the mentally ill. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4162-4163. j 

3155. Williams, J. S. (Royal Children’s Hosp 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Training in clinical: 
psychology: A reply to Professor S. Н. Lovibond. 
Australian Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 120-122, 
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3156. Battegay, Raymond. (Psychiatrischen Uniti 
versitáts- Poliklinik. Basel, Switzerland) Regression 
sphánomene aus klinischer Sicht unter besonderer 
Berüucksichtigung analytischer Kurzpsyct c: 
pie. [Regression phenomena from the clinical чаа 
with special consideration of analytic short Шеш 1 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970(Aug), Vol. 15(4), De 
162.—Discusses several typical cases of regression ter 
recommends helpful attitudes for the therapist. early 
accepting a patient, the therapist should decide б 
whether short therapy will suffice in relation to 
conflicts, awareness, suffering, and intelligence 0 05 
patient. With regression, it is especially important no 
direct a patient into a spontaneous recognition ssume 
type of his conflicts. The patient should be led E own 
responsibility and overcome his troubles by Е, ity 
efforts. The therapist should keep in mind that Es Э 
cannot be reached without a temporary БЫ. E: 
regression, a latent hope of the future 15 hi ite 
regression is still possible, there is a chance for A edit 
of flexibiltiy which leads men to new Kno; 
understanding, and transformation. (18 ref.) d 
Toal. h role © 
3157. Bellak, Leopold. (New York U.) me mera 
Psychoanalysis in contemporary psychiatry 243) 
ican Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), ofession 
470-476.—Postulated that psychoanalysis as а рте chiatry 
has been firmly incorporated with the rest of PSY | 
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and medicine. Psychoanalysis as a personality theory has 
remained the richest store of hypothetical information. 
As a specific therapy, its role decreased to an informative 
level. It is concluded that, role decreased to an 
informative level. It is concluded that, as a science, 
psychoanalysis will probably assume an “etiological” 
overtone.—C. O'Donnell. 

3158. Caldwell, Louis O. (U. Houston) A statistical 
analysis of selected Houston area pastors' re- 
sponses to the postulates of O. Hobart Mowrer's 
integrity therapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2678-2679. 

3159. Ceccato, Silvio. (U. Milan, Cybernetics Center, 
Italy) Freud oggi: Considerazione di indole metodo- 
logica. [Freud today: Considerations of methodological 
nature.] Archivio di: Psicologia Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 31(4), 330-351.—2 aspects of Freud's 
work should be considered separately: the therapeutic 
and the methodological. The former may be valuable 
whereas the position of the latter looks questionable 
since it is related to idealistic philosophy. Freud 
introduced a great many concepts whose definition is 
destined to remain magical rather than scientific and 
technical. (French, English, & German summaries)—L. 
L'Abate. 

3160, Committee on Therapy. (Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, New York, N.Y.) Psycho- 
therapy and the dual research tradition. GAP Report, 
1969(Oct), Vol. 7(73), 97-157.—Reports а clinician's 
view of psychotherapy, limited to the traditional 2- 
person relationship. The participants, the aims and 
assumptions of each, the structure of the relationship, the 
setting, and the compact are described. A set of 
reciprocal features, or polarities are proposed that enter 
into the process of therapy: trusting-mistrusting; grati- 
fying-frustrating; revealing-concealing; encouraging fan- 
tasy-testing reality; reliving-new experiencing and regres- 
sing-progressing. A hypothetical description is given. of 
psychotherapist and research scientist, highlighting 
differences between the 2 as idealized types. A brief 
historical sketch is given of the dual tradition that runs 
through much of research emphasizing the cyclic nature 
of scientific revolutions and the prestige of those 
approaches that are in the ascendance at a given time. At 
present the experimental ap roach has such prestige. The 
variety of efforts to study psychotherapy using ex- 
perimental models is described. An alternative approach, 
the naturalistic, is also described, along with its strengths 
and weaknesses. An integrated view of psychotherap 
and research is presented and points to ways In. whic 
naturalistic and experimental approaches are inevitably 
combined, Some of the conflicting aims, and the 
confluent purposes, between psychotherapist and sci- 
entist are discussed. (118 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3161. Cooper, A. J. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Fri- 
gidity, treatment and short-term prognosis. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1970(Sun), Vol. 140), 133- 
147.—Reports results of a year's treatment of each of й 
frigid women. 48% responded to a treatment whicl 
included progressive relaxation, improving ришат 
Stimulation techniques, sexual education, and самку: y 
individual psychotherapy of variable depth. Variables 
found predictive of outcome included recent onset an 
short duration of frigidity plus favorable ig 3 
loward the spouse, coitus, and the genitalia of self an 
Spouse. (46 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

3162. Cl Reinout L. (Maarsen, Zandweg 31, 
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Netherlands) Regressive Tendenzen und Symptome 
der Patienten in der ärztlichen Sj hstunde. 
[Regressive tendencies and symptoms of the patient in 
the consultation room.) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970- 
(Oct), Vol. 15(5), 220-221.—Regression may be neces- 
nu therapeutic contact, but too much of it causes 
ambivalence and aggression, and too little indicates 
insufficient contact, Regressive symptoms can be rec- 
ognized on the assumption that there are 3 strata: a 
primary, mainly chromosomally coded; a secondary, 
exogenously coded, and a 3rd that is “immaterially” 
coded or not coded at all, Human sexual behavior serves 
as an example. The lower animal stratum is directed to 
collective sex without morality. In the 2nd stratum, 
loyalty to 1 person is reached. The 3rd stratum again 
leads to collective but immaterial (spiritual) love in the 
sense of the New Testament. Evolution seems to move in 
the direction of the 3rd stratum. The functions of the Ist 
and 2nd stratum could be regarded as a regression in 
relation to the 3rd stratum and long process of evolution. 
To achieve optimum therapeutic results, the therapist 
must learn to systematically relate his own experiences, 
especially in regard to the Ist and 2nd stratum, The 
essential, therapeutic result can only be achieved bı 

personal devotion resulting from the 3rd stratum.—. 
Schay. 

3163. Deutscher, Max. (William Alanson White Inst., 
New York, N.Y.) Brief family therapy in the course of 
first pregnancy: A clinical note. Contemporary Psy- 
choanalysis, 1970(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 21-35.—Assumes that 
"pregnancy has begun to be seen as one of the later 
growth phases in young adult life, one taking place 
within the structure of a developing family," Study is 
based on taped and transcribed interviews with 10 
middle-class, white, Protestant couples in their middle or 
late 20s with each spouse seen individually in the 2nd 
trimester and together at the 3rd postpartum mo, Data 
were established from clinical impressions of the pro- 
tocols. Findings and observations revealing factors such 
as general family philosophy of mutual decision-making, 
motivation for pregnancy, shock of pregnancy, various 
fantasies, uneventful delivery with husband's presence, 
and reorganization of family around presence of child, 
constitute the framework for brief psychotherapy with 
“pregnant couples” which were considered successful. 2 
case examples are given. (24 ref) -M. J. Stanford. 

3164. Patrick J. (Anclote Manor Hosp., 
Tarpon Springs, Fla.) Monetary transactions asa 
therapeutic issue. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1969(Apr), Vol. 2004), 112-114. -Describes Anclote 
Manor, а 76-bed nonprofit hospital in which most 
patients were permitted to set up a udget and to deposit 
and withdraw money К the business office, Some 
were permitted to handle all their financial obligations, 
in and out of the hospital. A composite case history 
illustrating some of the problems and benefits that 
resulted is included, Money can be used pathologically 
and it offers clues to underlying emotional issues. "The 
acquisition and use of money is a vital feature of our 
society, and it should therefore be a vital part of a 

sychiatric treatment program designed to help patients 
unction successfully in societ, "B. А. Burkard. 

Feiner, Arthur H. (Young Adult Treatment 
ik, N.Y.) Toward an understanding of 
lence of inauthenticity. Contemporary Psy- 
Vol. 7(1), 64-83.—Explores com- 
ple which in some instances 


the experi 
choanalysis, 1970(Fal), 
munications among peo 
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result in behavior symptomatic of mental disease. This 
“inauthentic” communication, a word coined by the 
author, “refers to the verbal articulation of our inner 
experience of an interaction with another person when 
we come to believe that his communicative gestures 
reflect his attempt at finding himself in the other. 
Reification, mystification, double-bind, boundary inva- 
sion, privacy invasion, and attributions are discussed as 
aspects of inauthentic communications. The theory of 
antecedents is viewed as a theory of technique concerned 
with the problem of experience of inauthentic com- 
munications. Bringing antecedents into a patient's 
awareness helps him to discover himself as an auton- 
omous, separate being. This therapy of antecedents as 
one of experience and not of excavation forces the 
therapist to question “Who says what to whom, in what 
way, under what conditions, with what intention and 
how is it experienced.” (28 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 
3166. Garonne, С. & Thévenoz, L. (U. Geneva, 
Medical School, Switzerland) Los problemas plan- 
teados por la readaptación social del enfermo 
mental: Factores determinantes de una organiza- 
ción psiquiátrica sectorial. [Problems presented by the 
social readaptation of mental patients: Determining 
factors in a sector organization in psychiatry.] Revista de 
Psiquiatría y Psicologia Médica, 1970(Jan), Vol. 9(5), 
297-311.—The social readaptation of the mental patient 
has become the primary goal of psychiatric therapy. At 
first, the notion of readaptation was conceived of 
primarily as recovery of the patient after having lost his 
social and occupational ties because of prolonged 
hospitalization, The notion has now been enlarged to 
pervade the entire field of psychiatry. Psychiatry, as a 
result, has evolved toward a social psychiatry. While 
initially readaptation was a type of reeducation for work 
and depended on organizations separate from the mental 
health system, it is now more of a reintegration by means 
of work accomplished by organizational entities within 
the psychiatric system itself. In the canton of Geneva, 
this system is called a sector and its structure, personnel, 
and functioning are described in some detail —Z. Zusne. 
» 3167. Geleerd, Elisabeth. Introducción a la mesa 
redonda sobre análisis de ninos: La fase de separa- 
ción-individuación: Observaciones directas y recon- 
Strucciones en análisis. [Introduction to the round- 
table discussion on analysis of children: The separation- 
mdi ution phase: coset observations and recon- 
structions during analysis] Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 141-148.—Bearing in Mind М. 
Mahler and K. Perriere's observations on the 4 sub- 
phases of individuation (initial differentiation of the 
mother-child dual unit, practice period, rapprochement, 
and object constancy), conclusions are drawn from 
clinical material that (a) the subphases of practice and 
rapprochement cannot easily be reconstructed, and (b) 
the symbiotic phase lasts until Object constancy is 
achieved. Although minute observations of these sub- 
phases cannot be made during clinical Psychoanalysis, 
the latter is seen as essential (by supplying data on 
drives, defenses, and ego and superego development) to 
their understanding. Data are presented on 2 clinical 
cases, illustrating conflicts related to symbiosis and the 
Tepetition of conflicts founded in the anal phase of 
libidinal development which coincides with the practice 
and rapprochement subphases. (English & French 
summaries)—T7. N. Webster. 
3168. Gordon, Alan S. (U. Tulsa) A comparison of 
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homogeneous versus heterogeneous grouping us- 
ing client-centered therapy with neurotics and 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3705. d 

3169. Graf Dürckheim, Karlfried. Das problem der 
Regression auf dem Weg zum wahren Selbst: 
Initiatische Therapie. [The problem of regression on 
the road to the true self: Initiatory therapy.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1970(Jun), Vol. 15(3), 107-121.—Re- 
gression is commonly defined as a temporary or 
permanent stepping back to the state of an earlier 
ontogenetic or phylogenetic stage. At first glance, 
regression appears in its negative meaning às an evasion, 
chiefly of new responsibilities. Positive aspects appear 
due to the fact that all growth implies a change, and that 
progress is often preceded by a temporary regression for 
the regeneration of the whole. Thus it can be applied in 
therapeutic treatments for the restoration of suppressed 
developments. In depth psychology, regression appears 
as a retreating through peak experiences into a new 
dimension of consciousness, comparable to the ex 
periences of the mystics throughout the ages; if of short 
duration, a "regression" into everyday consciousness 
follows. To achieve a permanent consciousness of 
"higher realities," a "transparency of transcendence" 
Should be developed. For this purpose, "initiatory 
therapy" is recommended. It might be called "creative 
regression in serving a depth beyond the single-minded 
activities of the ego mentality."—^. von Toal. 

3170. Grinberg, León. (Pueyrredón 2395, 10°, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina) Ideas nuevas: Conflicto y evolu- 
ción. [New ideas: Conflict and change.] Revista de 
Psicoanálisis, 1970(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 43-71.—Reviews 
past, present, and future perspectives of psychoanalysis, 
Stressing the problem of stagnation in psychoanalytic 
development, and pointing up how prejudicial resistance 
to new ideas can hinder the development of psycho- 
analysis. Dogmatic attitudes and parochialism ag 
pernicious factors which can hinder the advances 0) 
analytical theory, and impede genuine communication 
between analysts. The fate of the Kleinian theory 15 
offered as a model of this conflict between dogmatists 
and innovators. Further areas discussed include (a) 
characteristics of the Latin American psychoanalytic 
community, described for the benefit of other апа K 
the International Psychoanalytical Association; (b) SPA 
for the future of psychoanalytical research, йош 2 
the basis of improved communication between ana us 
of different schools of thought by means of the содаги 
denominator: clinical language; and (с) current eee 
problems, to which analysts should apply their рагі 
skills to aid in their solusion. (61 ref.)—7. N. We Re 

3171. Gross, Ján & Sváb, Ludvík. (Psychiatrie o 
search Inst., Prague, Czechoslovakia) Die enni der 
telle sensorielle Deprivation als Modellsituatio! es 
psychotherapeutischen Beziehung. (expen koe 
sensory deprivation as a model situation of P0), 
therapeutic relations.] Nervenarzt, 1969(Jan), Мо the 
21-25.—It has been proven experimentally NE. 
feeling of social isolation greatly influences e 
behavior. Social isolation is mainly perceived in lack of 
as an absence of undesirable controls, or as а mancê 
possible help from an outside source. The predor cd 
of | of these aspects seems to depend on ар in 
zation. Tests made with 33 healthy male pilots, Pak of 
an isolation chamber, have shown that the ame 
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time, the inability of testing the surrounding realities 


makes the Ss, tested in sensory deprivation, dependent - 


on the outside E to such a degree that his relation to the 
E changes into a specific interpersonal relation, which 
might be viewed as a model of the relation of the patient 
to the psychotherapist. (19 ref.)\—P. von Toal. 

3172. Guerello, María D. Abandono del tratamiento 
de psicoterapia infantil. [Abandonment of treatment in 
child psychotherapy.] Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de 
América Latina, 1970(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 361-364.—A 
child's illness is seen as the expression of the family 
group's illness in him. Therefore, reasons for desertion of 
treatment may be of 4 types: (a) when the group denies 
the child's illness and the necessity of a reparative 
psychotherapist; (b) when the group feels so destroyed 
that hopelessness causes it to stop treatment; (c) when 
the group perceives the therapist as a persecutor and the 
child as their threatened part; and (d) when the group 
perceives both the therapist and the child as persecutors, 
its defensive mechanisms are not sufficient, and fear of 
annihilation makes it stop the treatment.—English 
summary. 

3173. Hirsch, Margit. Nevelés és pszichoterápia. 
[Education and psychotherapy.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 797-801. 

3174. Kopp, Sheldon. (George Washington U.) The 
Wizard of Oz behind the couch. Psychology Today, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 3(10), 70-73, 84.—Many psychologically 
troubled people are similar to the characters in the story 
of the Wizard of Oz in that they possess the resources to 
obtain relief but they do not believe that they do. Just as 
Dorothy and her friends asked the wizard to cure them, 
many patients ask their therapists to direct them to a 
cure. Therapists are also very much like the wizard 
because they cannot cure but they can help the patient to 
become involved in helping others and thus to discover 
the resources they possess.—E. J. Posavac. А 

3175. Kraft, T. (Claybury Hosp., Woodford Bridge, 
England) Some thoughts on the role of the therapist 
in behavior therapy. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971- 
(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 277-278.—Comments on the relation 
of the form of therapy chosen by therapists to their 
personality characteristics are made.—Journal abstract. 

3176. Kriegsfeld, Michael. (New York U.) An inves- 
tigation of the relationship of some psychotherapist 
variables to the outcome of treatment with patients 
of different social classes. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4339-4340. 

3177. Lebovici, S. Indications et contre-indications 
de la psychanalyse. [Indications and contra-indica- 
tions for psychoanalysis.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969— 
1970, Vol. 23(9-10), 533-539.—Psychoanalysis is most 
Successful with conversion symptoms, phobias, obses- 
sional neuroses, and other neurotic reaction patterns. It 
is not likely to be successful with those individuals whose 
self-structure is fundamentally masochistic, nor wi 
homosexuals, psychopaths, delinquents, and mental 
retardates. Perverts, addicts, psychotics, psychosomatics, 
habitual criminals, and children have been analyzed with 
Varying success.—R. E. Smith. 

3178, Lesse, Stanley. Prophylaxis and psycho- 
therapy. Canada’s Mental Health, 1971(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 
21-23.—Suggests that in the future the orientation a 
Psychotherapy will shift from disease to health ш 
Prevention. Diagnosis will become the province 9 
automated systems, and therapists will be concerne 1 
With prophylaxis, with evaluation of the impact of socia: 
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changes and systems on the individual. A new field will 
emerge, psychosociology, which will encompass psy- 
chiatry, psychology, social science, and political science. 
Health science memory banks will contain all the 
medical data of an individual and periodic scanning by a 
computer will identify those in need of therapy for 
incipient disorders. Treatment at that level will require 
new theories and techniques, It is concluded that at the 
present time psychotherapy is primarily concerned with 
psychodynamics and rehabilitation; in the future the 
interrelationship with sociodynamics will become more 
important and prevention will be the primary activity. 
—S. Knapp. 

3179. Lindenauer, Geoffrey G. Milieu therapy: A 
survey. Journal of Emotional Education, 1970(Win), Vol. 
10(1), 4-9.—Reviews the history of the use of envi- 
ronment as a form of therapy from 1929 to the present. A 
therapeutic community for the "normal" neurotic, an 
individual with inter- and intrapersonal difficulties who 
is still able to function in society, is described. The 
program uses work or education as a therapeutic tool, 
encourages deep interpersonal relationships, involves the 
client in the community, conducts workshops in inter- 
personal relations and identity, and concentrates on 
present activities rather than the client's past. Such 
activities in such an environment are described as 
providing the client with the opportunity to learn how to 
give and receive love.—S. Knapp. 

3180. Meissner, W. W. (John La Farge House, 
Cambridge, Mass.) El soñar como proceso. [Dreamin 
as a process.] Revista de Psicoandlisis, 197 Jan), Vol. 
27(1), 73-110.—Reviews recent research in the fields of 
neurophysiology and ӨЕ үл оп the nature of the 
dream process, including: (a) activation patterns durin, 
dreaming; (b) REM concomitants (EEG, EMG, an 
EOG patterns); (c) dream deprivation; (d) sleep as a 
therapeutic method; (¢) REM mental activity; and (f) 
metapsychological considerations. (61 ref.)—7. N. Web- 


ster. 

3181. Nikelly, Arthur С. (U. Illinois) Psychological 
politics. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt. 1), 
403-404.— Psychological evaluation and therapy of 
student dissenters or draft evaders is à political process 
as the therapist fulfills the desires of political attitudes 
instead of promoting human welfare. While psycholo- 
gists advance the aims of the establishment and support 
the status quo they suppress „the common human 
well-being. Psychological evaluation and psychotherapy 
tend to weed out the misfit and to psychotherapize him 
into conformity usually disguised with the equivocal 
concept of "adjustment," Nonadjustment to psycho- 
logically harmful conditions is a healthy reaction but 
often labeled “maladaptive.” The psychologist must be 
consistent with the goals of his profession and oppose the 
forces hindering psychological health.—Author abstract. 

3182. Portela, Jarbas M. (Federal U. Minas Gerais, 
Belo Horizonte, Brazil) Social aspects of the psy- 
choanalytic practice. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 105-111,—Remarks are based on 
the author's experience with a restricted group of 20-30 
yr. old mainly ‘unmarried students or graduates. A type 
of clash between old familial and new values is seen as 
demonstrated in a case cited. No structured symptom 
such as phobia, obsession, etc., exists. Patients present a 
world of protest. Their internal conflict is reflected in the 
disintegration of modern society. The analyst has to be 
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cognizant of the social conflicts of which he partakes. 
Often he and the patient are part of the same social 
scene. The analyst has to avoid emphasizing intrapsychic 
conflicts and should stress social problems. He cannot 
remain ideologically neutral and “must be aware of and 
critical of the reality principle he presents to the patient. 
Such criticism may lead to self-transformation and 
sufficient inner freedom to enable the analyst to Se 
and enhance the patient's freedom.”—M. J. Stanford. 

3183. Rogers, Rita. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
“unmotivated” adolescent patient who wants psy- 
chotherapy. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970- 
(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 411-418.—Discussed the problem of 
successfully relating to, and treating, teen-aged patients 
who have assumed characteristics of not being motivated 
for therapy. 23 adolescents who were brought to the 
psychiatrist against their wishes were studied. The Ist 
encounter with the therapist and attempts at com- 
munication were dismissed by the patient who refused 
treatment. A period of “disengagement” (of varying 
lengths of time) was followed by patients return on his 
own will. A successful therapeutic relationship was then 
established. It is nandi that the teen-ager has a 
particular method of expressing his needs, and uses 
different ways of relating himself to his environment. 
Therefore, his methods of communication with the 
"adult" world remain unique to him.—C. O'Donnell. 

3184. Rosen, Victor H. (262 Central Park West, New 

York, N.Y.) Introducción a la mesa redonda sobre 
lenguaje y psicoanálisis. [Introduction to the round- 
table discussion on language and psychoanalysis.] 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1970(Jan), Val. 2*1), 27- 
34.—Surveys various close relationships of linguistics 
and psychoanalysis, including (a) psychoanalytic con- 
tributions to the psychopathology of language; (b) 
linguistic aids in understanding basic ego organization 
patterns; (c) similarities in analytical methodology; (d) 
similarities of clinical theory and study of specific 
idioms; (e) shared interest in the communicative func- 
tion of. gestures and mimesis; (f) importance of each as 
an auxiliary discipline of the other; (g) recent interest in 
the particular relation between audition and psychic 
Structure development; (h) vocal-auditory interchange 
Ош inherent in the analytical situation: (i) the 
inguist’s role in exploring the symbolic significance of 
neurotic symptoms; (j) sharing in the examination of 
language and [сла from the clinical as well as 
the theoretical viewpoint; and (k) interest in the relation 
between language and both normal and pathological 
thought processes. (31 ref.)—T. N. Webster. 

3185. Rubins, Jack L. (New York Medical Coll., New 
York) Religion, mental health and the Psychoana- 
lyst. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 30(2). 
127-134.—Discusses changes in today’s concepts and 
functions of religion, and the increasing involvement of 
psychoanalysts in mental health. Changes in religious 
Concepts are described as (a) new concepts of God, (b) 
decentralization of authority, and (c) new dimensions in 
the role and functions of religion. 3 questions are 
discussed, raised by an article by A. Apolito (see PA, 
Vol. 46:Issue 2): (а) at what point and by what criteria 
can it be said that the patient's religious problems are 
sufficiently analyzed; (b) will the belief in the existence 
of the soul, in religious patients, pose an obstacle to 
EET ta ©) a the anyes personal unresolved 

revent understandin; igi i 
the patient—H. Roemmich. Erben problems i 
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3186. Schofield, William. (U. Minnesota) The psy- 
chotherapist as friend. Humanitas, 1970(Fal), Vol. 6(2), 
211-223.—5 basic theses are examined: (a) man has a 
need for close personal relationships with at least a few 
other individuals; (b) the essential nature of the 
relationship between friends entails selective inter- 
dependency; (c) several major characteristics of urban 
life either present or dilute the functions of friendship; 
(d) when the channels for forming, maintaining, and 
using the friendship relationship are closed or con- 
stricted, the deprived individual will look for approx- 
imations; and (e) in 20th century Western culture, the 

rofessional psychotherapist is a sanctioned substitute 
riend for the otherwise friendless, frequently without 
full awareness of the substitution by either parent to the 
contract. (18 ref.)—O. Strunk. 

3187. Spiegel, Rose. (William Alanson White Inst, 
New York, N.Y.) Psychoanalysis: For an elite? 
Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 1970(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 48- 
63.—This defense of psychoanalysis, a presentation at 
the 3rd International Forum of Psychoanalysis in 
Mexico City in 1969, is directed against criticisms and 
attacks “on the American scene” although they have not 
been unfamiliar to analysts in other lands. The topic is 
limited to discussion of psychoanalysis for an elite of 
patients and practitioners. Freudian and non-Freudian 
analysts concentrate their efforts upon “superior” types 
of patients who are essential for “successful” analysis. 
Others consider psychoanalysis an “aristocratic method 
applicable for a few by a few, meaning that practitioners 
and patients have to possess high qualifications and 
certain qualities of potential excellence, This selectivity 
although having a wide range of variability limits the 
number of “treatable” patients considerably. Solution of 
this dilemma is seen in considering the individual as the 
elite emphasizing his uniqueness and thus involving 
“more than a select few." (25 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

3188. Vouin, Philippe. (Psychiatric Hosp., Cadillac, 
France) Approches linguistique et sémantique du 
discours. [Linguistic and semantic approaches to 
speech.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1970(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 
181—198.— Presents an individual and collective survey 
of the part played by language in clinical, psycho- 
pathological, and therapeutical approaches to the ра 
tients. Efforts were made to establish a linguistic ans 
semantic method applicable to any kind of a lan 
This encompassed studies in stylistic speech, linguist 
deviations, semantic relations, wording, and сше 
The wording was found to be especially feasible j 
human communication. It is emphasized that pea 
munication is a big problem and that a breakthroug de 
this field might lead to more effective discoveries 10 
treatment of mental disorders.—/. Sirotin. рай 

3189. Wenkart, Antonia. (American Inst. for ^ 
choanalysis, New York, N.Y.) Spatiality: A concen 
the psychoanalyst. American Journal of Руси ees 
1970, Vol. 30(2), 145-154.— Describes various be oh 
of how spatiality has changed man's physica Eu 
Psychological environment so that it has beco 
important aspect in man’s daily life. Рѕусћоа is not 
practice that is limited to man's inner conflicts An 
considered to be dealing with today's world as Er 
environment. It is concluded that “spatial exten help 
the scope of human concerns is in order if we aS von 
increase the individual’s responsibility toward dividual” 
and the world’s responsibility toward the indr 
—H. Roemmich. я 
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3190. Wolf, William. (40 W. 59th St, New York, 
N.Y.) Dealing constructively with our increased 
leisure. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), 
Vol. 24(3), 440-449.— Called for an extensive study of 
the implications of increased leisure time. A problem for 
the psychotherapist would be in attempting to determine 
what each individual really wants to do with his life. 
*Factoralizing" each person's psychologic profile which 
would then be matched with a list of existing and/or 
potential activities is proposed. Social values and 
pressures would be subject to change. It is suggested that 
psychiatrists “gear” themselves to this changing society 
in order that they will be able to help their patients 
adjust to increased leisure time.—C. O'Donnell. 

3191. Zupnick, Stanley M. (U. Louisville) The 
effects of varying degrees of a peer-model’s per- 
formance on the extinction of a phobic response in 
an individual or group setting. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3719. 


Therapeutic Process 


3192. Apolito, Arnaldo. (New Jersey Coll. of Medi- 
cine, Montclair) Psychoanalysis and religion. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 30(2), 115- 
126.—Examines the difficulties in dealing with religion 
in psychoanalytic therapeutic relationships. These are 
described as arising from the nature of man and his 
capacities to deal with internal and external forces, from 
the nature of religion, and from the therapist's personal 
attitude toward religion. No prescription is given for the 
therapist regarding religious affiliation, but, religious or 
not, the therapist must be aware of his own position in 
regard to religion in order to deal with a patients 
religious conflict. In a discussion of Apolito's views, A. 
N. Franzblau deals with Apolito's discussion of Freud s 
attitude toward religion, the characteristics of a "ma- 
ture” religion, and the analyst’s religious orientation as a 
factor in his work with patients. Many ideas expressed in 
Apolito's article are supported. (19 ref.)—H. Roemmich. 

3193. Betz, Barbara J. (Dartmouth Medical Coll.) 
Attitudinal interactions in psychotherapy. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 477- 
484.—Viewed mental distress as а reflection, of an 
immature personality. Through a series of attitudinal 
interactions, the therapist recognized the needs of ihe 
patient, While supporting these current goals, he directe 
the patients toward more mature perspectives. The basic 
functions of personality—initial perception of cues, 
processing of cues, and reactive behavior to the cues 
—are discussed in relation to narcissism, ego-centricity, 
and ability to transcend the personal viewpoint. The 
dynamics of therapy are seen as a series of “maturationa 
Sequences."—C. O'Donnell. 5 

3194. Garfield, Sol L. & Bergin, Allen E. (Washington 
U.) Therapeutic conditions and outcome. Journal d 
Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 770), 108- te 
—Reports a study of the relationship of accurate 
empathy, warmth, and genuineness to outcome i 
Psychotherapy with 21 predominantly non-client-centere 
therapists. No relationships were secured. bee 
tape-rated measures of the 3 therapeutic conditions a 
a variety of measures of outcome. While pode 
empathy and warmth were significantly correlated 12. i 
Positive direction, both were negatively. correlate 2m 
genuineness. The 3 therapeutic conditions were aol 
significantly correlated with measures of the therapi: 
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personal characteristics secured from the EPPS. Findings 
are discussed and questions are raised concerning the 
meaningfulness and generality of the 3 therapeutic 
conditions. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3195. Melnick, Barry. (Michigan State U.) Patient 
therapist identification in relation to both patient and 
therapist variables and therapy outcome. Dissertation 
Pride International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4341- 

3196. Powell, Thomas L. (U. Arkansas) An inves- 
tigation of the effectiveness of therapist-patient 
dyads in an initial peyehoterany interview under 
conditions of A-B complementarity and similarity. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-B), 3713-3714. 

3197. Searles, Harold F. (Washington Psychoanalytic 
Inst., D.C.) Autism and the phase of transition to 
therapeutic symbiosis. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 1-20.—This is the 2nd in a series of 
papers reporting the author's current concepts about 
autistic symbiosis and individuation. During the autistic 
phase of treatment an analyst’s attempts at transference- 
interpretation meet with the patient either ignoring or 
deriding them or being deeply disturbed by them. During 
the phase of transition between autism and therapeutic 
symbiosis a patient's formerly autistic automaton-like 
mode of functioning begins to give way to a more fluid 
behavior where transference-interpretations can be 
made. In the subsequent phase of therapeutic symbiosis 
these interpretations “are almost limitlessly in order.” In 
discussing some aspects of sessions with patients the 
author examines not only the patients’ but also his actual 
responses and those he could or should have made for 
the good or detriment of the patient.—M. J. Stanford. 

3198. Wallace, Charles J. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The effects of perceived similarity on perception of 
the therapeutic relationship. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4349. 

3199. Wittich, Georg H. Regression und thera- 
peutische Technik. [Regression and therapeutical 
technique.) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970(Oct), Vol, 
15(5), 221-238.— Regressive processes always take place 
between 2 or more persons, 1 of whom is the doctor 
himself. In treating the patient, therefore, the therapist 
has to consider and control both the patient's and his 
own regressive tendencies. There are many indications 
that society cannot do without the regressor. Doctors, 
hospitals, and society need the regressor to protect their 
own identity and satisfy their own needs, Sociometric 
studies show that in most psychosomatic clinics regres- 
sive groups of 2 or 3 are formed. It has been roven with 
patients suffering from organ neuroses that there exists a 
correlation between successful clinical therapy and social 
contact. Therefore, in the treatment 0 regression, 

sychotherapy has to be group-oriented. Pathogeneti- 
Pally significant processes have to be perceived not only 
in the patient but in the therapist and society as well, 
These processes and their interference have to be 
assessed correctly ae тендш directed in a more 

isti ef. 

gsm o bert n (Grand Valley State Coll., 
Counseling & Mental Health Service) Self-induced age 
A therapeutic technique for breaking a 


regression: > te 
k. Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 
E Esa 544.348. This technique. produces 


1968, Vol 
valuable therapeut 
therapist, and eliminat 


tic material, preserves the time of the 
es the requirement for specialized 
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training. Self-induced age regression is not a hypnotic 
technique per se. The therapist is merely training the 
patient to be more effective in his introspections; it is an 
educational technique.—D. Prager. 


Group Therapy 


3201. Battegay, R. (Basel U., Psychiatric Polyclinic, 
Switzerland) Gruppenpsychotherapie versus indivi- 
duelle Psychotherapie. [Group psychotherapy versus 
individual psychotherapy.] Nervenarzt, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
41(9), 429-433.—Notes that group therapy reaches 
deeper, under certain circumstances, than individual 
therapy; the latter, however, is a more thorough method. 
In therapeutic groups, patients can more easily evade the 
therapeutic effort than during individual treatment. 
Multiple transfers and resistances are more difficult to 
assess in a group than in individual sessions. The 
therapeutic goal in group treatment is mainly an attitude 
and behavior analysis, repeatedly founded, however, on 
basic conflicts. Conflict analysis acquires more weight in 
the more intimate relations between the therapist and his 
patient in single session. In group analysis, recondi- 
tioning and the social learning process are of special 
importance, while individual psychotherapy stresses the 
insight and the retraining of the mind. Intense group 
work is recommended for the reducing of secondary 
narcissism. A combination of both therapies can be 
indicated when thorough mind training of a patient in 
Single session is to be combined with his gaining new 
perspectives in his social behavior.—P. von Toal. 

3202. Calhoun, Sally H. (Northwestern U.) Power 
relations in the setting of family pathology: Align- 
ments and oppositions. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-В), 4330. 

3203. Chambers, William M. & Ficek, Daniel E. (State 
Reformatory for Men, St. Cloud, Minn.) An evaluation 
of marathon counseling. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1970(Sul), Vol. 20(3), 372-379.— "Because 
the positive results were gathered with some relatively 
untested types of evaluative instruments, the final 
conclusion is a guarded affirmation of the use of the 
marathon group with the type of client described in the 
sample, It wou d seem that enhancing the group through 
selective screening procedures is a desirable prerequisite 
for groups of this nature. The researchers suggest that the 
marathon group be included as a primary variable for 
additional research in therapeutic activities with other 
populations. If repeated positive results are obtained, the 
marathon can be considered a valid therapeutic activ- 
Do Linnick. 

. Hidas, György. (József Attila Hosp., Budapest 
Hungary) A kapcsolat kérdése egyéni és sportos 
a ahh ad [The PM of relationship of 
individual and group psychotherapy.] Pszi iai 
actae] 1967, No. "no. 791795 Виа 

. Lafforgue, J., Demangeat, M., & Higoune: ~ 
(Château-Picon Hosp., Bordeaux, France) langage si 
corps: Réflexions au terme du séminaire de relax- 
ation. [Language and body: Comments about a seminar 
on relaxation.] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
35(1), 199-214.— Comments on a seminar conducted on 
Bordeaux, France with the participation of 5 identical, 
12-person groups, stressing language’ and body articu- 
lation. In the course of the experiment, speech was given 
and transmitted by the commentator. Later this speech 
Was again received, incorporated, and restored by the Ss 
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of the seminar. The ability to do so is attributed 
fact that the creator of the method personally 
involved in the experiment. It is concluded that 
language of the method” is really a verbal transfer 
initiator’s ideas to the Ss and their assimilation of 
same by means of joint concentration. (English s 
mary)—4. Sirotin. 

3206. Lessor, Louis R. (Family Service Assn. of О 
Park & River Forest, Ill) Time-extended group | 
treatment sessions. Social Casework, 1971(Feb), Vi 
52(2), 97-103.— Examines the extended session of g 
therapy, the marathon, focusing on format, process, a 
techniques. Some questions are raised about the uti 
zation of this treatment mode. Diagnostic indicat 
need to be developed that will point to situations and 
individuals for whom this technique is indicated, In 
society in which the human being is increasingly isolated 
and dehumanized, the marathon offers one creative Y. 
for the attainment of intimacy between people.—M. 
Linn. 
3207. MacLennan, Вегусе W. & Levy, Naomi, (3719 
Reservoir Rd., Washington, D.C.) The group psycho 
therapy literature 1969. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 20(3), 380-411.—“The 
popularity of groups continues and the ferment and 
controversy grow.” The highlights of the bibliography - 
are discussed under the following categories: chil А 
adolescents, inpatient treatment of adolescents, mentally 
retarded, college counseling, special problems, the 
and halfway hous 


therapeutic milieu in hospi Ses, 
professional and nonprofessional roles in group psy- 
chotherapy, training, technical questions in group РО 
chotherapy, videotape, small-group research, and clinical 
research. (418 ref.)—J. Linnick. 
3208. Mohr, Kent E. (Indiana U.) An evaluation 
marathon group procedures and leaders as meas- 
ured by the Structured Objective Rorschach Tesl 
(S.O.R.T.). Dissertation Abstracts International, 1910 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2741. E 
3209. Parloff, Morris B. (National Inst. of Mentalt 
Health, Lab. of Psychology, Bethesda, Md.) Groupi 
therapy and the small-group field: An encounter - 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 19707 
Vol. 20(3), 267-304.—"Admittedly the fields of ‘small 
groups’ and of group psychotherapy, like society 1560 
are in flux .... While there is little agreement regal ШҮ 
the definition or characteristics of groups various 
labeled as personal growth, human relations, en 
awareness, sensitivity training, self-awareness, lead р 
training, love-ins, psychological karate, etc., it is sany 
ally agreed that they represent a potent force for gred 
benefit or great mischief .... While leadership training 
and the adherence to sound ethical practices cam 
guarantee elimination of negative effects, they can 
much to minimize their occurrence. The dan ee i. 
indiscriminate application of these procedures be pu 
disciplined leaders to the psychologically unsta Шуй 
apparent.” Although the author encourages the i and 
group psychotherapist to explore the principles йн 
techniques of the encounter group in order to lC. 
the treatment of patients, he questions his bU " 
and goals with nonpatients. (53 ref.)—4. Linn ae 
3210. Pinney, Edward L. & Weidenbacher, INC). 
(21 E. 66th St., New York, N.Y.) The outcome 
Psychotherapy in a group used for teach ea К 
chiatric Quarterly, 1970(Apr), Vol. 44(2), 2712 clinic 10 
lized a psychotherapy group in an outpatient ОШ 
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teach psychiatry residents. 11 of 16 patients treated by 
these residents were reported as improved after a l-yr 
period. Specific training and supervision for grow 
psychotherapy is essential for a favorable outcome, It 
concluded that group psychotherapy can be a worth- 
while treatment for severely ill patients in an outpatient 
psychiatry clinic.—D. Prager. 

3211. Reddy, W. Brendan. (U. Cincinnati) Sensitivity 
training or group psychotherapy: The need for 
adequate screening. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1970(Sul), Vol. 20(3), 366-371.—Focuses 
on the changes in pathology indices of volunteer T-grou 
participants. 4 groups were used in the Ex ^ Й 
sensitivity training groups (Ns = 13 and 19), 1 psycho- 
therapy group (ЇЧ = 10), and 1 control grow we 20). 
The groups included males and females and Tad median 
apes in the low 20s. The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale, 
Clinical and Research Form was administered to Ss in 
each group before the first meeting and following the 
final meeting. The T-groups met 1 evening a wk. for 12 
wk. and were led by a National Training Laboratory 
developed trainer; the psychotherapy group met for 1'/; 
hr/wk fr 12 wk. with an experienced clincal psychologist 
as the group therapist; the control group was an 
introductory psychology class which met for 11 wk. The 
Number of Deviant Signs, according to the the author of 
the test, is the instrument's best index of ps chological 
distrubance. A summary of the results indicates that 
"The 2 personal-growth-oriented T-groups showed sig- 
nificant changes in the direction of greater pathology 
from pre- to postmeasurement. The psychotherapy group 

ћ significance but approached this level in 


did not reac 

the opposite direction . . . . The control grou showed no 
significant change." It is concluded: "If sensitivity 
training is to take its rightful place as a major 


educational and re-educational technique, it is essential 
that there be adequate screening of prospective partic- 
ipants, Moreover, further research into the variables 
surrounding this technique should be initiated." —/. 
Linnick. 

3212. Sperling, E. Alters-und peste am Bel- 
Spezifische Therapieprobleme; da It am Bei- 
spiel der шдеп ШЕ (arse pied en 
and reference groups: Specific therapy n ч 
emplified by ET and family treatment.] аас 
für Psychosomatische Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1 
(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 119-126,— Presents à lecture, delivered 
at the International Working Conference of the German 
Psychoanalytical Society and the International Forum 
discusses the problems of 
including the social dimensions into fae poor а 


sociodynamic 


different members of the family is ет asized. In 


was delegated alternatingly—B. Schay. Group 
3213. Taylor, Davis W. (North Texas State U) 

systematic desensitization with фарс; 1971(Jan), 

Students. Dissertation Abstracts Internat 

Vol. 31(7-B), 4347. 


3214. Wresenhiitter, Eckart. Entwicklung, Rellung, 
Retardation, Regression. [Development, maturity, 
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retafdation, ion.) Praxis der Psychol! ‚ 1970. 
ш}, Val 156 ), VE “шкив с justification of 
gestalt-circular" approach by further the 
concepts involved. A number ae 1 Soutien 
conflicts are presented, Concerning disturbed families, 
telief from retardation and caused by the 
ои ы E rrr fife mA as per wr in 
amily Interest groupings, to further 
development and maturity. The true эй М modern 
psychotherapists is seen in eliminating retardation by 


opening the way to “ ion.” The actual patients 
today are not troubled individuale viduals but human блк as 
à whole.—P. von Toal. 
3215. Berecz, John M. (Indiana U.) The modifi- 
cation of smoking behavior selt-adminis- 
behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. no 4326. 
3216. Cleaves, Craig M. (George Washington U.) The 
of muscle tension 
logical information feedback. 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4331. 
Camarillo State Hosp., 
Calif.) Sex differences and of anxiety 
reduction with automated and min- 
Therapy, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 273-285,—"This. 
dealt with (A) together of automat 
the effects of therapist-patient sex differences on 
treatment outcome, and (C) the generalization proce- 
effective in significantly reducing anxiety toward the 
tap t patie A ae pA differences between ther- 
outcome. Evidence for generalized anxiety reduction 
following automated desensitization was less conclusive 
trol groups. It was concluded that automated 
Gesensitiation can be a useful and time-saving psy: 
considerations (e.g. initial instructions, S's control of 
visualization and relaxation, amount of relaxation 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 
tered punishment of 
logical Abstracts 
3217. Cotler, Sherwin B. ( 
imal therapist interaction. Behaviour Research & 
tization with minimal therapist-patient interaction, (B) 
dure. Results indicated that automated desensitization 
apist and client were not & critical factor in treatment 
due to nges that occurred in both experimental and 
chotherapeutic ch; however, there are certain 
tice, etc.) which should be taken into account." — A. 


à. Cotler, Sherwin B. (Washington State U.) Sex 
3218. Cotter 


differences 
automated and minimal ther- 
T Interaction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


an Vol, 31(6-B), 3701. 

| 3 19 tier Toke C oo ү] "Y ri Research Inst. 
Я Ё use time-out trom 

& Нор. Орен ‘with asthmatic 


геп. Journal ic Research, 19700un), 

En o carr f тед the effect of the time-out 

ure in ifying behavior of 2 asthmatic 
—W. G. 

39 Dee Fra lowa) Instructions and the 


a learned fear in the context of taped 
n Dissertation Abstracts International, 


0 Vol. 31(6-B), 3701. 
} рес actor, Ronald M. & Craine, William H. San 


ernando V. State Coll) Modification of 
Б мй of primary and neurotic psycho- 
bath. Journal of Abnormal Pyychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
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77(2), 174-180.—Utilized verbal operant procedures to 
modify the dialectic drug language usage of 35 primary 
and 35 neurotic psychopaths toward more conventional 
word usage. It was predicted that neurotic psychopaths 
would evidence greater performance gains than primary 
psychopaths who, according to prevailing theories, 
should be less responsive to generalized social reinforc- 
ers, It was found, however, that primary psychopaths 
conditioned better than neurotic psychopaths and that 
conditioning performance was highly correlated with 
reports of awareness. Conditioners evidenced signif- 
icantly greater generalization of reinforced responses 
than nonconditioners and controls. Results are discussed 
in terms of conflicting results on psychopathy and 
conditioning and social learning theory formulations of 
psychopathy. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3222. Donner, Lawrence. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Baltimore) Automated group desensitization: 
A follow-up report. Behaviour Research & Therapy, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 241-247.—Reports results of a 
5-mo follow-up study on an automated group systematic 
desensitization treatment for test anxiety. The study 
focuses on data relevant to: (a) the relative permanency 
of the automated group technique, (b) comparison of the 
longer-term effect of the therapists presence vs. his 
absence on outcome, and (c) the issue of symptom 
substitution. The follow-up data indicate that the initial 
improvement following the automated treatment tech- 
nique is not only maintained, but that further gains are 
also evident. The presence vs. absence of the therapist 
did make a significant difference in the amount of 
improvement found at the follow-up. 8595 of the 
desensitized Ss did not experience side effects. —A. 
Barclay. 

3223. Freeling, Nelson W. & Shemberg, K. M. 
(Bowling Green State U.) The alleviation of test 
anxiety by systematic desensitization. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 293-299.—'28 
test anxious Ss were randomly assigned to a relaxation 
group, a visual imagery group, and a systematic 
desensitization group in order to determine the relative 
effectiveness of each treatment in alleviating test anxiety. 
Following treatment, significant reductions in self- 
reported anxiety as determined by pre- and post-Test 
Anxiety Questionnaire (TAQ) scores occurred only for 
the Hema desensitization group. An analysis of the 
number of Ss per group showing reductions in TAQ 
score further supported the hypothesis that self-reported 
test-anxiety reduction occurs more reliably when both 
components of systematic desensitization’ are present. 
However, when the 3 groups were compared directly. 
only the visual imagery group was found to differ 
significantly from the systematic desensitization group. 
Suggesting that relaxation alone may not be a totally 
ineffective treatment procedure. Results obtained with a 
2nd index of anxiety-reduction, performance on an 
anagram solution task, were not consistent with the 
self-report data."—4. Barclay. 

3224. Glick, Burton S. (City Hosp. Center, Mt. Sinai 
Hosp. Services, Elmhurst, N.Y.) Some limiting factors 
in reciprocal inhibition therapy. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 44(2), 223-230.—The improvement rate 
in 26 phobic patients immediately after desensitization 
therapy was 42%. Follow-up, 16-36 mo. later, showed a 
decline in the improvement rate to 31%. Considering the 
great difficulty in treating phobic patients Successfully, 
these results should not be condemned. Reciprocal 
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inhibition treatment is a worthwhile addition to the 
psychiatrist’s armamentarium and should be used wher 
ever indications and expectations warrant іі, Р, Prager, 

3225. Hekmat, Hamid & Vanian, Daniel, (Wisconsin 
State U., Stevens Point) Behavior modification 
through covert semantic desensitization. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 36 2), 
248-251.—Matched 12 male and 18 female snake-phobie 
undergraduates on degrees of behavioral avoidance and 
subjective fear. Ss were randomly assigned to (a) am 
experimental group who received a se i : 
conditioning of meaning treatment; or (b) a control 
group who were pseudodesensitized on a buffer task, 
Results show that snake-phobic Ss initially rated the 
word "snake" on the semantic differential scale as” 


decrement in their fear of snakes, and significant” 
behavioral approach toward a live gopher snake. Sê 
mantic counterconditioning of meaning is interpreted to” 
provide the basis for some desensitization procedures, 


—Journal abstract. 

3226. Hodgens, Timothy J. (Boston Coll.) An 
perimental study of the influence of accurate em 
pathy on the verbal operant conditioning of verbal 
responses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19104 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3708. К 

3227. Jacobson, Howard A. (Memphis State E 
Reciprocal inhibition and implosive therapy: 
comparative study of a fear of snakes. Dissertation — 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3708. : 


Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische Medi 
analyses, 1969(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 126—130. lates Ч 
history of а 30-yr-old housewife who maintained her 
stability as long as she had both a husband and a lover: 
When she tried to live with her husband alone she 
developed phobic symptoms. In the course of beha 
therapy in which the patient had to be desensitiz 
against her fear associated with sexual intercourse n 
her husband and against her housebound syndrome, she | 
developed an eroticized transference toward the n: 
pist, substituting him for her lover. She overcame m 
phobic symptoms but needed additional treatment 
her transference neurosis, which she found harder a 
Overcome but did. Transference possibly explains a 
therapeutic effectiveness of the desensitization process. c 
—B. Schay. mu 
3229. Krapf, Günther. (36 Hiltenspergerstr., Mo 
W. Germany) Gedanken zum autogenen Tra па 
Praktische Hinweise zur Zuriicknahme. (Rener 
on autogenous training: Practical retract” 180 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970(Aug), Vol. 15(4), t 
184— Discusses the techniques of retractation {аша 1 
autogenous group training. The usual retrac ES 
involves straight arms, deep breathing, and eyes ор oth | 
variation is the Bavarian retractation, in whic NE 
arms are bent at the elbow with a sp ў 
pronation and supination of the lower arms ап legs and 
and stretching of the wrists. Stretching of the 1025 og 
spinal muscles can be added; this is called the “ех ormall 
autogenous form” and is comparable with the "sleeps 
awakening after a good night's sleep. For үш і 
the “walrus technique” is recommended: а 50% 
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movement from the supine position into the customary 
sleeping position. The effects of interrupted retractations 
are discussed. After 1 or 2 wk. of group training, most 
patients are able to master the retractation technique. 
—P. von Toal. 

3230. Lichtenstein, Edward. (U. Oregon) Modifica- 
tion of smoking behavior: Good designs—ineffective 
treatments. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr) Vol. 36(2), 163-166.— Cigarette smoking 
provides opportunities to investigate behavior change 
processes in a meaningful, naturalistic context that still 
permits adequate measurement and controls. Although 
several recent behavior modification studies, exemplified 
by the A. R. Marston and R. M. McFall (see PA, Vol. 
46:Issue 2) paper, are well designed, the treatments 
employed remain ineffective. It is suggested that treat- 
ment ineffectiveness may be due to insufficient pilot 
(clinical) work and premature freezing of techniques into 
group programs. It is also argued that process studies of 
smoking modification must await demonstration of an 
outcome effect or, at the least, process variables must be 
shown to effect outcome. The po involved in 
verifying smoking rates and whether Ss are performing 
the “homework” assignments frequently given by be- 
haviorists are also discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3231. Lunde, С. E. & Vogler, В. E. (Pacific State 
Hosp., Pomona, Calif.) Generalization of results in 
studies of aversion conditioning with alcoholics. 
Behaviour Research & Therapy, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 
313-314.—“Problems of generalizing from the results of 
studies with inadequate $ sample descriptions, lack of 
control groups, and insufficient follow-up are evaluated. 
Suggestions for change, including a scheme for char- 
acterizing the learning history of Ss, and implications for 
research and treatment are discussed.”—A. Barclay. 

3232. Marston, Albert R. & McFall, Richard M. 
(Psychological Research & Service Center, Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Comparison of behavior modification ap- 
proaches to smoking reduction. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apt), Vol. 362), 153- 
162.—Compared 2 experimental treatments for the 
modification of cigarette smoking with 2 control con- 
ditions, using a refined methodology for collecting daily 
smoking records and providing for an examination 0! 
therapist effects. 65 undergraduates served as Ss. The Ist 
experimental treatment employed a stimulus satiation 
technique in which Ss smoked 3 cigarettes on each 
smoking occasion. The 2nd, a hierarchy approach, 
involved gradual reduction beginning with the period o! 
the day judged easiest for relinquishing cigarettes. In 
control treatment, Ss used a pill designed to coat the 
mouth to make cigarettes aversive; the other conio 
groups were instructed to quit entirely. Each of the 
conditions showed its own characteristic reduction curve 
and all reduced to a mean level below 25% of base. Jue 
was a significant effect of therapist during uA u 
none at 6-mo follow-up by which time all groups ha 
shown a considerable relapse. (15 ref.)—Journal а ШС 

3233. Mather, Marcia D. (Warley Hosp. Brey Ne 
England) The treatment of an obsessive-Compumms 
patient by discrimination learning and yelntoreer 
of decision-making. Behaviour Research & TI dein 
1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 315-318.— The. successful e 
Come of 1 obsessive-compulsive patient treat a 
‘blocking’ of the compulsion and reinforcement o 
discrimination learning would seem to justify The 
investigation into the efficacy of this therapy. 
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essential therapeutic variables are not established. It is 
not certain, for example, whether ‘blocking’ of the 
compulsive behaviour itself would have been sufficient. 
Meyer... successfully treated 2 obsessionals by sys- 
tematic prevention of the compulsive behaviour and this 
"modified the expectancies of his patients (ie, the 
patient learned that the feared disasters did not occur if 
the compulsions were not carried out). However, in the 
present case (as with many other obsessionals) there 
seemed to be a problem of decision-making which 
resulted in the patient's hoarding many objects because 
she could not decide upon the best way of dealing with 
them. It is difficult to imagine that ‘blocking’ of rituals 
by itself would have abolished the hoarding response, the 
vacillation and the obsessional pondering. Many ob- 
sessionals do not, however, respond to systematic 
desensitisation. This may be because many of them have 
proe fears or fears of natural disasters, which cannot 

successfully avoided . , апа which, therefore, do not 
lend themselves to desensitisation. This would seem to be 
a further argument for removal of the compulsion 
supplementing the learning of an alternative response." 
—A. Barclay. 

3234. Mausner, Bernard. (Beaver Coll.) Some com- 
ments on the failure of behavior therapy as à 
technique for modifying cigarette smoking. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 36(2), 
167-170.—Attributes the failure of behavior therapy for 
smokers to 2 factors: Ist, the inadequacy of external 
contingencies, and 2nd, the lack of effect of aversive 
control. Smokers find it easy to return to smoking once 
they are outside the therapeutic situation. Data from a 
role-playing experiment are interpreted to signify that 
positive reinforcements for refraining from smoking 
might be more successful than aversive controls in 
changing smoking behavior, Neither of A. R. Marston 
and R. М. McFall’s (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) ex- 
perimental groups showed greater reduction in smoking 
than their control groups. This was attributed to, the 
weakness of aversive control for the “stimulus satiation 
group which was instructed to smoke 3 cigarettes in 
rapid succession each time a cigarette was desired. For a 
“hierarchical reduction” condition in which cigarettes 
desired least were eliminated, it was proposed that 
cutting down by eliminating undesired cigarettes might 
strengthen rather than weaken smoking, since its rewards 
are, if anything, increased.—Journal abstract. _ 

3235. Mira, Mary. (U. Kansas, Medical Center, 
Kansas City) Results of a behavior modification 
training program for parents and teachers. Behaviour 
Research & Therapy, 1970(Aug), Vol. 8(3), 309-311. 
—"Training parents as therapists or managers for their 
own children is a fairly recent development in behavior 
modification, one which is justified in terms of both 
efficiency and economy . .. + To date, most published 
work in the area presents data from individual cases. The 

urpose of this paper is to summarize the results of a 
havior modification program in which parents, and 
occasionally teachers, were trained to be managers for 
their children. The staff of the Psychology Dept. of a 
Children’s Rehabilitation Unit conducted the program 
and acted as direct advisors 10 parents and teachers, or 
as trainers to doctoral students who advised parents and 
teachers. The emphasis was on training the managers to 
1) focus on the child’s behavior rather than on under- 
thology, 2) analyze the troublesome 
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maintaining it rather than to seek historical geneses, and 
3) alter events subsequent to the behavior or to rearrange 
the contingencies with which consequential events were 
presented, rather than to develop insights into their own 
or their child's emotional states."—4. Barclay. 

3236. Prochaska, James O. (U. Rhode Island) 
Symptom and dynamic cues in the implosive treat- 
ment of test anxiety. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 77(2), 133-142.—Divided 61 test-anxious 
college males, matched for IQ and level of test anxiety, 
into 5 treatment groups: (a) a symptom group given 
implosive therapy based on cues related symptomatically 
to test anxiety, (b) a dynamic group imploded with cues 
based on the assumed dynamics of test anxiety, (c) a 
general anxiety group imploded with a set of general 
anxiety cues assumed minimally related to test anxiety, 
(d) a placebo group which imagined scenes based on 
neutral cues, and (e) a no-treatment group. Following 3 
sessions of treatment presented via tape recorders, 
Groups a and b improved significantly on Wonderlic 
intelligence scores, GPA, and reported level of anxiety 
on final exams, but not on the Alpert-Haber Test 
Anxiety Scale. Group c reported significant decreases in 

eneral anxiety as measured by Wolpe's Fear Inventory. 

esults support a general learning theory consonant with 
implosive therapy that conceives of test anxiety as being 
a combination of anxiety attached to both symptom and 
dynamic cues, and indicate that implosive therapy can 
be a rapid means of reducing test anxiety. (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3237. Ramírez, Fortunato. La psicoterapia grupal 
dinámico-conductual en los alcholistas. [Dynamic 
behavioral group therapy among alcohol drinkers.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 16(4), 345-349. —Describes the use of a group 
therapy technique with alcoholic inpatients. The ther- 
apeutic technique is a combination of Schultz’ autogenic 
training, Wolpe's reciprocal inhibition therapy (with a 
desensitization hierarchy adapted to alcoholics’ prob- 
lems), and a dynamic procedure aimed to strengthen ego 
functions.—V. A. Colotla. 

3238. Schulze, Helmut. (4 Maria Viktoria Str., 
Baden-Baden, W. Germany) Die Aktivierung des 
Patienten im Kurort. [Activating patients in spas.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970(Aug) Vol. 15(4), 171— 
180.—Psychosocial and vegetative-functional factors 
account for 5075 of all work absences in the United 
States and West Germany. A large percentage of patients 
going to spas suffer from neuroses or psychosomatic 
troubles. The average patient in a Spa expects to be cured 
from his troubles with as little effort as possible through 
baths, massages, medicines, etc.. It is felt that to get and 
stay well, a man must add his own efforts. Verbal 
recommendations are not enough. For a successful 
behavior therapy, the therapist must direct his patients to 
new activities. 4 forms of therapeutic activity, with a 

gradually increasing effort of application, are recom- 
mended: play, exercise, work, and fighting. Fighting, as a 
maximum form of action, demands the engagement of 
the entire personality, including personal risks. It 
expresses a special type of directed behavior therapy and 
includes voluntary assumed responsibilities —P. уол 


Toal. 
(U. Waterloo, Ontario, 


ш) Seiny, Richard A. 
nada) Trends in the development of beha i 
modification. Canada’s Mental Health, 1971(Jan), Vol 


19(1), 17-21—Outlines the history, scope, and proce- 
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dures of behavior modification therapy. The defi 
of behavior therapies by the techniques used is cons 
ered inadequate and misleading due to the numb 
new techniques being developed, the difficulty 
categorizing the techniques, and the lack of empiri 
work. It is proposed that “behavioral therapy must 
identified with a clear specification of the tar 
behavior, and an objective recording» procedure 
indicate variations in the frequency and Miensity of | 
behavior that has been targeted.” Assessment and 
treatment procedures are discussed. Various trends а 
outlined which include (a) a move into community | 
services, (b) work with depression and obsession: 
thinking, (c) attentional training, and (d) self-ins 
tional work—S. Knapp. 

3240. Woy, John R. (U. Rochester) Effect 
expectation on the outcome of systematic dese 
tization. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197107: 
Vol. 31(7-В), 4351. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


3241. Azoubel Neto, David. (Inst. of Dynamic Psy- 
chiatry, São Paulo, Brazil) О valor terapéutico 948 
actividades recreacionais no tratamento de paci- 
entes psiquiátricos en semi-hospitalizacao (hospital 
diurno). [The therapeutic value of recreational activil 
in the treatment of psychiatric patients in a day hospiti 
Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Lati 
1970(Dec), Vol. 16(4), 341—344.— Points out the im 
tance of recreational therapy as an auxiliary techniq 
the treatment of mental patients. Describes a буг 
experience with this therapeutic procedure in а day. 
hospital for psychiatric patients; clinical cases arei 
presented and discussed.— English summary. 

3242. Gardner, Richard A. (Columbia U., Coll 
Physicians & Surgeons) The mutual storytelling te 
nique: Use in the treatment of a child with neuros 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. AN 
419-439.—Reviewed the problem of ma use ОГ 
information gained from storytelling in child рзусно 
therapy. In the method described, the therapist psycho 
dynamically interpreted the tape-recorded child's SO 
and then retold a similar опе of his own. The clinicians е 
story was different in that he related healthier adap — 
tations and proposed mature resolutions to the anxieties а 
and problems originally expressed by the patient 
detailed case history of a 5'/,-yr-old old boy with eee 
posttraumatic neurosis is presented and the ош 
therapy is extensively reviewed. It is suggested tha E 
type of therapy is “imaginative, constructive, 
pleasure-giving.*—C. O'Donnell. 
3243. Mallory, James D., Murphy, Е 
Coppedge, Hallie. (Highland Hosp., Asheville, N.C: 
attitude therapy program in a teaching ДЫ 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Арт); verd 2 
99-102.—Attitude therapy seems to offer a g0 dcn 
proach to treating patients from lower socie Me e 
levels. “We must accept them as they are, and m nk 
therapeutic contract on their terms by initially a с 
trating оп the relief of symptoms.” The treater ane 
should offer each patient corrective learning E 
The team approach is used and in this case, а PSY iti 
is team leader. All staff members use 5 basic à 
matter-of-fact, passive friendliness, no demani 
firmness, and active friendliness. Attitude 
found to be “helpful in dissolving the di 
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organic vs. dynamic, which inexperienced clinicians tend 
to seê as an either/or proposition.” It appeals to 
personnel and to the public in general. "The lack of 
jargon, the common-sense approach, and the clear 
implications for action greatly enhance its acceptance." 
The patient knows what the treatment goals are for him, 
what programs he will take part in and what some of his 
reactions are likely to be.—B. A. Burkard. 

3244. Ritvo, Miriam M., Lyons, Marie, & Howe, 
Margot C. (Lesley Coll) Planned or haphazard 
change. American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 409-412—Looks at change 
through the lenses of applied behavioral science. Specific 
attention is given to the changes that have happened and 
will happen to the occupational therapy profession. 
Emphasized is the structural change resulting from the 
addition of the certified therapy assistant level to the 
profession.—Journal summary. 

3245. Schenck, Jeanne. (U. Texas, Medical Branch, 
Galveston) Relevance of physical therapy issues to 
occupational therapy. American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 418-422.—Al- 
though dissimilarities can be identified between occu- 
pariona and physical therapy, commonalities exist 
tween the professions. These are to be found in the 
ultimate goals of each therapy affecting human behavior 
and the procedures used in physical disability. Needs 
and resources within the community should be identified 
by therapists within each specific community and plans 
established by the therapist for utilization of the 
resources in that community. A need exists for inter- 
change of ideas, identification of commonalities, and 
progressive steps toward self-control and the meeting of 
community needs.—Journal summary. 

3246. Schoenberger, Leonard & Braswell, Charles. 
(Delgado Coll., Rehabilitation Center) Music therap! in 
rehabilitation. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
37(1), 30-31.— Presents a brief review of the values of 
music therapy in the rehabilitation process. Both grou] 
and individual forms of music therapy are discussed. 
—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

3247. Zusman, Jack. (State U. New York, Buffalo) A 
rudimentary guide to social therapies. Hospital & 
Community | Psychiatry, 1969(Feb), Vol. 202), 59-62. 
—Attempts to “specify in clinical terms some important 
elements of the social therapies, as a rudimentary guide 
for therapists.” Social therapies would include, e.g. 
remotivation, open wards, compensated work, attitude 
therapy, therapeutic community, patient government, 
and other socioenvironmental approaches., Social ther- 
apists have 2 serious difficulties: describing to others 
what they do, and explaining how what they do is 
effective.” Rules are presented based on published 


descriptions of effective social therapies, sociological 
behavior, an 


studies of mental illness, theories of group 9e% 
studies in criminology, and on the author's person 
Observations.—B. A. Burkard. 


Drug Therapy 

——., 1н Annual. Psychopharmaco- 
logical Conference, Jesenik, Czechoslovakia, ET 
January 1969. Activitas Nervosa Superior. QM. ol. 
12(1), 1-96.— Presents 44 short articles reporting fin г Я 
and experiments іп the psychopharmacological fr 
(octoclothepine, fluphenazine, nove 40, pou 
scopolamine, centrophenoxine, triperidol with perp 
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zine, methylperidol with perphenazine, thiopropazate, 
thiotizene with perphenazine, dibenepine, hydropthi- 
aden, tranylcypromine, chlorimipramine, desipramine, 
amitriptyline, chlormezanone, sterolibrin, cycloserine, 
and others).—H. Bruml. 

3249. Ban, T. A. (Douglas Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Psychopharmacology and psychiatric prac- 
tice in the seventies. Canada's Mental Health, 1971- 
(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 8-12.—Outlines the impact of psycho- 
pharmacology on psychiatrie treatment, education, 
theory, and research. With the advent of psychother- 
apeutic drugs, treatment has shifted from the hospital to 
outpatient care based in community mental health 
centers. In association with this development, there are 
mounting pressures on psychiatric education for a shift 
from a psychodynamic to a social-medical approach to 
mental illness. Research with psychopathic and рву. 
chotherapeutic drugs has provided insight into the 
mechanisms and treatment of many types of disorder. 
Various forms of schizophrenia are distinguished by the 
drugs which are most effective in treatment an the 
underlying physiological disorder which is thus indi- 
cated, It is suggested that research within the next decade 
will center on 2 areas: (a) the exploration and treatment 
of disorders associated with the common use and abuse 
of drugs in everyday life, and (b) attempts to control 
conditioning and learning through drugs.—$. Knapp. 

3250. Bernardini, Bino & Bruni, , (Neuro- 
psychiatric Hosp., Volterra, Italy) Valutazioni cliniche 
e psicometriche sull'implego di un derivato delle 
benzodiazepine per via parenterale nelle mani- 
festazioni depressive di psicopatici ospedalizzati. 
{Clinical and psychometrical evaluations in regard to the 
use of a derivative of benzodiazepine by injections in 
psychiatric patients” with manifestations of depression.) 
Rivista di Neurobiologia, 1969(0ct), Vol, 15(4), 725- 
748,—Studied the effects of oxazepam, а benzodiazepine 
derivative, which was administered by injection to 30 
hospitalized depressives. Clinical criteria and rating 
scales were used to control effects. It is concluded that 
oxazepam has the same molecular structure and the 
same pharmacological and clinical characteristics as 
other Penzodiaze ines, but has the advantage of not 

roducing side effects or only slight ones, It was also 
Wand that: (a) long treatments can be continued without 
interruption even to the aged; (b) by administering the 
drug by injection, results are more rapid; (c) it indirectly 
aids insomnia and some aspects o depressive symp- 
tomatology, €g- hypochondriac deliria; (d) it has a 
sedative action; and (е) in the area of depressive 
psychosis, the varieties which were most sensitive to the 
drug appeared, e.g. symptomatic de pressions. (English 
summary) (3 р. ref.)—A. M. Farfaglia. k 

3251. Bruno, A. & Bruno, 5. Сшпег, (P. Pini 
Provincial Psychiatric Inst, Milano, Italy) Effetti dell'- 
amitriptilina sul metabolismo delle catecolamine e 
della serotonina in pazienti depressi. [Effects of 
amitriptyline on the metabolism of the catecholamines 
and of serotonin in UNUM, тж aoc d 

i 7 Oct), Vol. 15(4), —761.—Studie 
Neurobiologia, Эб 2 the metabolites of nora- 


the urinary excretions metal 
drenaline dopamine, and serotonin acids vanilmandelic 
MA). homovanillic (HVA), and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic 


ШАА) in 10 Ss affected with neurotic or psychotic 
depression and treated with amitriptyline. sca tr 
results in a decrease of УМА and an increase o IVA 
and 5-HIAA. However, these are slight modifications 
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and there was no connection between these metabolic 
modifications and the pharmacological effects of ami- 
triptyline. It is concluded that any hypothesis regarding 
the exclusive role of noradrenalines in the antidepressive 
action of amitriptyline cannot be accepted without 
reservations, (English summary) (3 p. ref.)—A. M. 
Farfaglia. Mus 

bo Ey, Henri & Bohard, Francois. (Psychiatric 
Hosp. Bonneval France) Résultats d'une théra- 
peutique médicamenteuse dans les délires chron- 
iques: Association de la prochlorpérazine (témentil) 
et de la lévomépromazine (nozinan). [Therapy with 
medication in chronic deliriums and its results: Asso- 
ciation of prochlorperazine (tementil) and of levo- 
mepromazine (nozinan).] Evolution Psychiatrique, 1970- 
(Jan) Vol. 35(1), 251-295—Presents an experiment 
conducted on 100 selected patients, who were subjected 
to treatment with medication. The patients were divided 
into 5 groups: neurotics, psychotics, schizophrenics, 
paranoid personalities, and paranoid psychotics, Notes 
were made on every patient with рора background 
data and the type and dosage of the administered 
medication in each case. The best results were noted in 
paranoia cases, with 8 out of 13 patients showing positive 
results. Patients suffering from acute neurosis were the 
least responsive to the treatment.—4. Sirotin. 

3253. Mawdsley, С. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Treat- 
ment of parkinsonism with Laevo-dopa. British 
Medical Journal, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(5692), 331-337. 
—Treated 32 patients with parkinsonism with L-dopa. 9 
were markedly and 14 moderately improved. 20 patients 
tolerated the dru; well, derived definite improvement, 
and were tented for an average period of 6 mo. 
Improvement was sustained during this period even 
though the average daily dosage of L-dopa was reduced. 
Dose dependent side-effects occurred in 25 patients. It is 
ele that dosage schedules should be flexible and 
tailored to the needs of the individual patient, and that 
treatment should be continued for 6 mo, before pre- 
suming it to be ineffective. It is concluded that L-dopa 
often ameliorates parkinsonism for long periods, but its 
effect on the natural history of the disease is un- 
determined. (27 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

3254. Pisani, D. & Nigro, A. (U. Messina, Medical 
School, Italy) Decondizionamento aspecifico farma- 
cologico. [Pharmacological deconditioning.] Rivista di 
Neurobiologia, 1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 329-336.— Proposed 
à neurophysiological theory on the pathogenesis of 
psychoneurosis, which includes the presence of a state of 
fusal hypercontrol of muscular activity. On the basis of 
this hypothesis a form of deconditioning is proposed 
which would be valid for any type of reaction. This 
deconditioning would be brought about through phar- 
macological intervention. 2 preparations should be 
studied: 1 which could act on the general orientation 

level of the or anism, i.e., the condition of "living out of 
the past"; and the other should act toward the state of 
fusal hypercontrol. (English summary)—A. M. Farfaglia. 

3255. Repo, A., Guimón, J., Sánchez Vega, J., & 
Dávila, R. . (Martorell Neuropsychiatric Center, Bar- 
celona, Spain) Tratamiento de las psicosis crónicas y 
neurosis obsesivas graves con monoclor-imipra- 
mina. [Treatment of chronic psychoses and severe 
obsessive neuroses with monochlorimipramine.] Revista 
de Psiquiatría y Psicología Médica, 1970(Jan), Vol. 9(5), 
34 357.—35 female inpatients were given iv, then im, 
and finally oral administrations of anafranil (mono- 
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chlorimipramine). Pre- and posttreatment ratings of 
behavior on the Overall and Gorham Brief Psychiatric 
Rating Scale showed greatest improvement in the group 
of 11 obsessive neurotics and the 5 patients suffering 
from paranoid depression. 1 case of catatony responded 
spectacularly, while another failed to respond. 1 case of 
hebephrenic schizophrenia improved slightly. Improve- 
ment in the remaining 16 patients with process schiz- 
ophrenia, when present, was slight and temporary, 
Attention is drawn to the initial effect of anafranil to 
alleviate anxiety and to the good tolerance shown by 
patients. (English, French, & German summaries)—L, 
Zusne. : 

3256. Schnee, Jack. (American Inst. for Psychoa- 
nalysis, New York, N.Y.) Pharmacological and dy- 
namic factors in psychotropic drug therapy. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 30(2), 169- 
177.—Describes the multiple factors to be considered in 
psychotropic drug treatment including (a) the phar- 
macology of the drug, including primary effects, side 
effects, and idiosyncratic sensitivity reactions; (b) the 
dynamics of drug therapy; and (c) the environmental 
effects. The significance of these in the total therapeutic 
situation is considered.—H. Roemmich и 

3257. Seidenberg, Robert. (State U. New York, 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Drug advertising 
and perception of mental illness. Mental Hygiene, 
1971(Jan) Vol. 55(1), 21-31.—Since the advent of 
psychotropic drugs for the treatment of mental illness, 
advertisements promoting their usage have provided | 
great financial advantage for psychiatric and ments 
journals and societies, in addition to leading to the 
establishment of a host of drug-industry supported, 
gratuitously circulated, periodicals. It is contended m 
many of the advertisements in the above publia 
suggest the use of these drugs to psychiatrists as Ke a 
to other physicians as the “treatment of choice { е Ws 
Psychotherapy or possible social action, often on 
situations and problems beyond the traditional uU 
and psychiatric concepts of illness or disease; ins do 
very time when such usage by the young an We. 
being roundly condemned by much of society, inclu d 
organized medicine. Many of the advertisement аи 
to reinforce subtly, prejudices against women.—Jow 
abstract. 4 

3258. Soulairac, A., et al. (I.N.S.E.R.M., St ae 
Psychiatric Center, Paris, France) L’activité por Studa 
au cours de traitements neuroleptiqueds slate: 
expérimentale clinique, psychométrique mr of 
kinésimétrique. [Postural activity in the m К. 
neuroleptic treatment: An experimental clinica А 
psychometric and statokinesimetric.] Яп С The 
Psychologiques, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 353- ASET 
study of 8 patients under heavy touroloptie ео sa 
6 mo. permitted a test of the hypothesis oA КҮШ 
kinesimetric and psychomotor measures DS ite an 
infraclinical changes in postural activity. logical 
absence of defects visible on standard, пешо 
examination and the EEG, or clinical р agents, à 
patient group was impregnated with neurolep! chomotor 
slowing was found to characterize their ра recision, 
Movements (shown on tests of tapping, man раве 
speed, and coordination). Ап oculoencepha ОБУ lation: 
Sociation was also evident following visual s m pear t0 
The reticular structures of the mesencephalon “РЕ ноп 
be involved, the importance of which for СОП stato- 
of vigilance levels is well known. Altho 
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kinesimetric and psychomotor techniques revealed these 
insufficiencies clearly at a subclinical level, the question 
of the correlation of such changes with the efficacy of 
neuroleptic therapy remains open.—4H. E. King. 

3259. Usdin, Gene. (Touro Infirmary, New Orleans, 
La. The coin needn't smell: A response to the 
Seidenberg thesis. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
55(1), 32-34.—In this response to an article by R. 
Seidenberg (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) it is argued that if 
the charge of drug use prior to psychotherapy is true, 
then the “medical education system and the manufac- 
turers” are to blame. It is agreed that some adver- 
tisements may be phony, and they may to some extent 
persuade as well as inform. It is concluded that it is 
"something to which we should continue to provide 
careful attention.”—A. М. Cawley. 


HOSPITAL CARE & INSTITUTIONALIZATION 


3260. Bartz, Wayne R. (DeWitt State Hosp., Auburn, 
Calif.) A small-group approach on state hospital 
wards. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 21(12), 390-393.—1n the small-group approach, 
hospitalization is seen essentially as a temporary meas- 
ure, and success in the ward program suggests readiness 
to return again to society. A program organized around 2 
small groups that included from 8-13 members is 
discussed, and favorable follow-up data for all patients 
taking part in the program over а 13-mo period are 
reported. Several of the program's features are: Self-help 
and dependence upon the patients own abilities and 
their group rather than upon staff members was 
encouraged. Ward problems were first handled by the 
patient groups, then by the ward nursing staff. Weekly 
team meetings, including a social worker, ward physi- 
cian, psychologist, and the ward nursing staff were held, 
with the ward physician as coordinator of the team 
activities, Patients elected their own group. chairmen and 
some meetings were held without staff member attend- 
ance. A mailbox and note system provided a means of 
communication, and the group's reactions and recom- 
mendations were returned to the staff for discussion in 
the staff group meetings. A level system of greater 
responsibility was designed to reflect a realistic life 
situation in a relatively simple and clear-cut format. 
Follow-up data showed a return rate. from the small- 
group ward of approximately 39%, while the return rate 
D the other wards in the hospital was approximately 

3%.—R. B. Sivley. 

3261. Bigelow, Newton & Ri Edwin. (Marcy 
State Hosp., N.Y.) The state hospital golf CUm 
Psychiatric Quarterly Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 
327-336.—Discusses the essentials for on nizing, e 
developing the most impressive Án of a full recreations) 
armamentarium, the hospital golf course. It is felt that a 
the Marcy State Hospital patients get better care рее 
more staff and employees аге healthier and gie E 
tension, as are the participating patients: pura 
summary. 

"пау. Blatt, Vivian M. (Lakin State Hosp, W. Va) 
VISTA workers camp with patients. Hospital, ё 
Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jun), Vol. 20(6), 
183.— Focuses on a pilot camping program, in A їс ihe 

atients spent 4 days at a camp 12 miles from 


i to the 
ospital. The success of the Ist camp led 
establishment of a camping program in pue Loud 


hospitals in West Virginia partici 
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3263. Brice, James A. & Gonda, Harry H. (Suffolk 
Psychiatric Hosp, Central Islip, N.Y.) New state 
hospital develops comprehensive county am. 
P & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jun), Vol. 20(6), 

3264. Cheek, Frances E., Maxwell, Robert, & Weism- 
an, Richard, (New Jersey Neuro-Psychiatric Inst., Prince- 
ton) meli the ward: An exploratory s in 
environmental psychiatry. Mental Hygiene, 1971an), 
Vol. 55(1), 109-118.—Recently, attention has been 
directed toward the consequences of the physical 
environment of the psychiatric ward for the attainment 
of psychotherapeutic goals, but little progress has been 
made in delineating the social process variables involved. 
This is an exploratory study aimed at helping inves- 
tigators develop basic theoretical and methodological 
approaches, and is concerned with the social processes 
associated with the introduction of carpeting to chronic 
wards at 2 state hospitals. 2 classes of social variables 
appeared relevant to the differential success of the 
carpeting in 2 settings: (a) what might be called 
“definitions of the situation," and (b) social organiza- 
tional variables.—Journal abstract. 

3265. Chimenz, B. (U. Messina, Italy) Ruolo delle 
condizioni socio-familiari in rapporto alla riam- 
missione in ospedale psichiatrico. [Role of socio- 
familial conditions in relationship to readmission to 

sychiatric hospitals.) Neuropsichiatria, 1968(Oct), Vol, 

РАЗ). 909-915,—Readmission to psychiatric hospital in 
300 patients of a mental hygiene clinic was related to: (a) 
jower socioeconomic status, (b) lack of adequate treat- 
ment, and (c) poor family finances. After treatment in 
the mental health clinic a startling decrease in admission 
to the psychiatric hospital was found. (French, English, 
& German summaries)—L. L'Abate. 

3266. Di , Janeth. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Mental hospital career and family expectations. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3047-3048. 3 а 

3267. Самі, Béla. (Health Ministry, Labor sett 
Inst., oie) Баре гасе — m ы 

szichiátrial osztályon, [Dyadic associa < 
р ychiatric wards.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 
0, 555-558. 

3268. 


Bs, 
“Prof С. Araoz 
бото и а moe service in a general 


hospital. Menta |ygiene, 1971an), Vol. 5501), 85 


i ires a 2-pronged 
P pat fronts. Described in detail are the efforts 


5269. 
| Chester, N.Y.) A 
Point Hosp. Port Chester, ic community. Hospial 


& Community Psychiatry, 969(May), Vol. 205), 4 

146.—Basic to the psychotherapeutic hospital's - 
ization is "the belief of the administrator and the medical 
staff that the process of mental illness originates in а 
noxious environment, and therefore may be arrested and 
reversed in an environment that is in harmony with the 
patient's real needs.” The characteristics of a psycho- 
therapeutic hospital which create its therapeutic qualities 
is the main focus of the article, The psychiatrist as 
administrator is the authority on whom all responsibility 
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ultimately falls. The qualifications of an effective 
administrator are ѕігеѕѕей. —В. A. Burkard. 

3270. Grimson, Wilbur R. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Buenos Aires, Argentina) La transformación 
del hospital psiquiátrico: Una experiencia de co- 
munidad terapeutica. [Transformation of a psychiatric 
hospital: An experience of therapeutic community.] Acta 
Psiquidtrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 16(4), 354-360.—Describes the reorganization of a 
psychiatric hospital into a therapeutic community: there 
was a flattening in the authoritarian hierarchy, a free 
flow of communication through all channels; the 
patients assumed several responsibilities, including care 
of themselves and of their sleeping quarters. Community 
meetings, physiotherapy, group therapy, and recreational 
activities were established. (16 reb) y. A. Colotla. 

3271. Hasbargen, Arthur. (Kankakee State Hosp., 
Mental Retardation Div., Ill.) Educational consider- 
ations in Me ting juveniles. Hospital & Community. 

(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 401.— Discusses 


more a philosophy than a procedure, and that ma 

different procedures can be used effectively, once the 
principles have been agreed on." The advantages and 
problems of decentralization and some basic adminis- 


3273. Hess, Roger N. (Case Western Ri 
Behavior change as a function of ‘the тан 
atmosphere of the mental hospital and the patient's 
belief in personal control. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3707. 

(St. Louis U., Medi 
School) A current problem in milieu therapy. pecu 
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Rorschach records concerning the injurious influence of 
hospitalization.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 
10, 809-813. 

3276. Kiss-Vámosi, József. (Occupational Therapy 
Inst, Pomaz, Hungary) Pszichiatriai osztály struk- 
türájának kialakítása: Autodeterminativ organizá- 
cióes tómegpszichológiai hatótényezók alkalma- 
zása. [Structuring of a psychiatric-ward complex; 
Application of autodeterminative organization and 
mass-psychological action.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 
1970, Vol. 27(1), 98-106.—A democratic set of rules 
established in a psychiatric ward proved to be effective 
in fighting the hospitalization syndrome. (English & 
Russian summaries)—M. Moore. 

3277. Kolb, Lawrence C. (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, New York) Who should administer psychiatric 
facilities? Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jun), 
Vol. 20(6), 170-173.— Psychiatric training would seem to 
qualify a man to become the ideal professional leader, 
However, the psychiatrist often lacks knowledge of 
institutions and organizations as functioning systems, 
and outside manpower resources are limited. A non- 
medical administrator guided by a medical board is 
suggested. “The ultimate dilemma of who is to direct our 
mental health facilities will be resolved by the public." 
—B. A. Burkard. 

3278. Kraus, Robert Е. (Woman’s Medical Coll. of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia) Informal social groupings 
on psychiatric wards. Hospital & Community Psychi- 
апу, 1970(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 27-30.—Describes 3 recog- 
nizable subgroups of patients in a women’s psychiatric 
ward which could be described in terms of gross 
behavioral, affective, psychological, and spatial referents. 
The “wells” were characterized by their ability to behave 
in a superficially normal manner. They constituted a 
close knit group which exercised leadership on the ward, 
were often angry, and denied and projected their 
illnesses, The “sicks” were more obviously and consis- 
tently psychotic with high levels of anxiety and low 
group cohesiveness. The “intermediates” had few dis- 
tinctive characteristics, tending to be depressed and 
apathetic, utilizing withdrawal, isolation, and fantasy as 
defenses. Interaction of the groups is described. It is 
concluded that these subgroups may c terize general 
psychotic social behavior. Other c gorizations are 
mentioned and theories on socially determined psy- 
chopathology discussed.—S. Knapp. i, 

3279. Linn, Lawrence S. (U. Southern Californ 
Medical School) Measuring the effectiveness О 
mental hospitals. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 381-386.—12 mental hospitals, 
located in 11 different states, provided data on 
different characteristics including (a) release rate, 
hospital size, (c) ward size, (d) nurses per patient, (© 
attendants per patient, (f) doctors’ time on ward, S 
staff-patient interaction, (h) ward atmosphere, (i) M 
facilities, (j) open-door policy, (k) patient mobility, 0) 
smoking restrictions, (т) patients in therapy, (п) pa 
Working, and (o) poorly-groomed patients. A matrix Г 
tank-order correlations was created, and findings Si 
gested that there are 2 major clusters of characteris 1 
that seem to relate to 2 different hospital goals. аша 
included (ће size of the hospital, the amount of tent 
attention to patients, and the amount of pa E 
involvement in hospital activities; this cluster. Me 
Significantly related to the rapid release of pate ү 
Cluster 2 was less concrete, involving such factors 
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hospital atmosphere, hospital facilities, and human 
interest policies toward patients. This cluster was not 
significantly related to patient release rate —R. B. Sivley. 

3280. Marshall, Robert J. (Lincoln Hall, Lincolndale, 
N.Y.) Stages in the development of a patient 
government: A case study. Psychiatric Quarterly 
Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 303-316.—During 10 mo. 
of evolution of a patient council which represented 90 
chronic schizophrenics, 8 stages of development were 
noted: conception and preparation, inception and 
helplessness, helplessness and activity, group identifi- 
cation, internal differentiation, omniscience and omnip- 
otence crisis, turning toward reality, and loss of staff 
support and reorganization. Similar stages were noted in 
the council’s approach to specific major tasks. Parallels 
between patients’ histories and their performance in the 
council were noted.—D. Prager. 

3281. Meislin, Jack. (Rockland State Hosp., Orange- 
burg, N.Y.) The need for an intermediary institution. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Mar), Vol. 20(3), 
88-89.—Asserts that both Veterans Administration and 
state hospitals should help create intermediary facilities 
on a regional basis. They would be for those whose 
underlying illness is in remission but who cannot live 
independently. They would offer various therapeutic, 
social, and vocational services, including work for pay 
opportunities.—B. A. Burkard. 

3282. Nilsen, John A. (Capital District Psychiatric 
Center, Albany, N.Y.) Immediate treatment expedites 
hospital release. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1969(Jan), Vol. 20(1) 20-22.—The responsibility to 
relieve psychiatric symptoms is as binding on physicians 
as the responsibility to relieve physical distress. A 
procedure to ensure that new admissions receive pont 
and intensive psychiatric treatment is described. The 
effectiveness of the program is shown by recent release 
figures. 9596 of the patients were discharged, and the rate 
of readmission within 6 mo. was 19%.—B. A. Burkard. 

3283. Overbaugh, Thomas E. & Bucher, Bradley. Use 
of operant conditioning to improve behavior of a 
severely deteriorated psychotic. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(6), 423-427. 
—Attempted to determine if operant techniques could be 
applied to an extremely deteriorated, elderly psychotic to 
enable him to acquire behaviors that would aid in more 
effective functioning in the hospital. A behaviorally 
debilitated schizophrenic who was not cooperating їп а 
token economy, оп а locked ward, was removed from the 
system and placed upon food and cigarette deprivation. 
Reinforcement was provided, on а response-contingent 
basis, for activities appropriate for the token system. 
After 3 wk. of this treatment, the patient was partic- 
ipating fully in 3 hospital activities. A 9-mo follow-up 
indicated that the patient had maintained the criterion 
level of performance in the token system.—Journal 
summary. 

3284. Pandiscio, Anna К. (Simmons Coll., School of 
Social Work) A strategy for discharging long term 
patients. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Feb), 
Vol. 200), 62-63. In August 1965, a building of Boston 
State Hospital was chosen as the site of а nig t hospital, 
Which was to be set up as part of a hospital improvement 
Project. The building housed 7 men anc 44 vomas 
inpatients, aged 17-80 who had been hospitalize d able 
yr. They were untroublesome, in good contact, and а | 
to care for themselves but һай resisted efforts E 
dehospitalize them. Instead of transferring the patients. 
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they were moved out of the hospital itself. How the 
resistance of the atients, staff, and families were dealt 
with are described. 13 mo, after the project began, all 51 
patients had left the building. Of the 41 returned to the 
community, 13 are living and working independently, 3 
work at the hospital, 3 live with their families, 1 is in 
family care, | is in a halfway house, and 16 are in nursing 
homes. Of the 10 transferred to other hospital buildings, 
3 were discharged through an unrelated project, and 7 
remain in the hospital—B. A. Burkard. 

3285. Rowitz, Louis & Levy, Leo. (Illinois State 
Pediatric Inst., Chicago) The state mental hospital in 
transition: An approach to the study of mental 
hospital decentralization. Mental Hygiene, 1971 (Jan), 
Vol. 55(1), 68-76.—The stages through which a mental 
hospital passes in the process of decentralization include 
(a) the development of specialized treatment programs 
which leads to a concern for organizational accomoda- 
tion of these programs, (b) the subhospital model is 
adopted which divides the hos ital into large program 
areas, and (c) decentralized Fospital model or unit 
system.—A. M. Cawley. 

3286. Royo, D. & Steimer, К. Quelques aspects 
rétrospectifs de la morbidité psychiatrique en 
Suisse. [Some retrospective views on the incidence of 

sychiatric diseases in Switzerland.] Hygiéne Mentale, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 59(3), 69-95, —Reports results of differ- 
ences observed between 1950-1954 and 1960-1964 in 
rates of first admission to psychiatric institutions for 11 
categories of mental illnesses, Sex differences within 6 
age categories are also provided, For both sexes, the 
frequency of admission was significantly greater in the 
age group 20-29 for several types ol illnesses. Fre- 
quencies in admissions increased with лова age for 
women but not for men. Admissions increas among 
adolescents and young adults in several categories but 
especially those related to drug abuse.—K. J. Hartman. 

3287. Schulberg, Herbert C. & Baker, Frank. (Har- 
vard Medical School, Lab. of Community Psychiatry, 
Boston, Mass.) The changing mental hospital: A 
progress report. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1969 Jun), Vol. 20(6), 159-165,—"Is there any evidence 
that the mental hospital is functioning differently, that 
it's effectiveness has increased, that the way the 
community perceives it has improved, and that it's 
relationships with other caregivers have been appropri- 

dified?” A progress report on a long-term 
project, in which these basic questions concerning the 
changing mental hospital are studied, is presented.—B, 


(U. Kansas) Staff concep- 
е of the institutionalized psychiatric 
relationship between predicted 
nd perceived conformity to 
role. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


therapist and 
different split—between t 
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therapeutic approach (M/P), the latter not necessarily 
a РУКИ This new approach is believed to 
facilitate the treatment of the hospitalized patient. It is 
Suggested that the therapy-administrator split is anach- 
ronistic, confusing, and inefficient. The M/P split is 
efficient, efficacious, and instructive. (19 ref.)—D. 
Prager. 

3291. Stanton, Duncan & Vetter, Harold J. (Florida 
State U.) The mental health specialist as consultant 
in a chronic disease hospital. Psychiatric Quarterly 
Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 282-296.—Reviews some of 
the problems encountered by the mental health specialist 
who enters into а consultational relationship with the 

rsonnel in a nonpsychiatric chronic disease hospital. 
The mental health problems characteristically encoun- 
tered in the chronic disease hospital and the general 
nature of such an institution are contrasted with those of 
the typical long-term psychiatric facility. Chronic disease 
hospital consultation with both individuals and groups is 
discussed and various instrumental aspects are related to 
these settings. Considerations for the design and con- 
tinuation of a mental health consultation program are 
presented, and learning theory is suggested as a possible 

approach to chronic disease hospital consultation. (56 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

3292. Thompson, Lorene. (Topeka State Hosp., Kan.) 
Training patients for maintenance Jobs. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1969(May), Vol. 20(5), 155. 
—Patient trainees are responsible for all cleaning and 
some repair work in aig fe areas of Topeka State 
Hospital as part of a formal training program. The more 
dependent patients can gain confidence as they acquire 
work skills in a supportive setting. —B. A. Burkard. 

3293. Vólgyesi, Ferenc. (Péterfy Sandor Hosp., Buda- 
Ius Hungary) A pszichés áthangolás és a stressz. 
Mental returning and Stress.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
Я Wise Par 569-573. 

К D. & McCulley, Charlene. (Lincoln 

State Hosp., Nebr.) The use of ребе ее ina 
maximum-security psychiatric unit. Hospital & Com- 
munity Psychiatry, 1970(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 25-26.—De- 
scribes the use of patients as teachers of other patients in 
à mental hospital ward in which behavior-therapy 
techniques had been introduced. Patients were assigned 
to teach the telling of time, counting, simple arithmetic, 
and basic reading skills to various brain damaged or 
retarded patients on the ward. Basic teaching aids and 
skills were supplied to the teacher. 2 cases are described 
and their benefits to both teacher and student outlined. 
It is concluded that the program was successful in 
increasing the capabilities of the students and provided 
meaningful activity to the teachers.—S. Knapp. 

_ 3295. Wilson, Wayne M. & Helm, Stanley T. (Na- 
tional Inst. of Mental Health, Div. of Narcotic Addiction 
& Drug Abuse, Chevy Chase, Md.) An alcoholism 
program tailored to community needs. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 406- 
408.—Suggests a comprehensive conceptualization as a 
Promising way to deal with alcoholism and drug 
dependence. A demonstration Program at the Mendo- 
cino State Hospital is described. In an 8-уг period, 
voluntary admissions rose from 600 to over 3500 a yr. 
Suggesting that when a program is designed to meet their 
needs, alcoholics will seek it out. Among the problems 
Cited was the necessity of staff members dealing with 
their own awareness of how they were protecting 
themselves against having to serve alcoholics, Their own 
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excuses for rejecting them, such as labeling them 
ineligible, describing them as unsuitable for treatment, 
and saying they were unmotivated, had to be dealt with, 
At first, commitment was insisted on, but it is generally 
agreed now that voluntary admission is preferable, A 
day program is carried out, with a variety of 
treatment modalities, ¢.g., family therapy, social group 
gc therapeutic community, psychodrama, behavior 
modification, synanon-type games, marathon sessions, 
and encounter groups. The treatment modality should be 
matched to the therapist as well as to the patient, 
Aftercare appointments improved from 10-95% when 
arrangement was made for a community social worker 
and an indigenous alcoholism worker to come to the 
hospital before a patient was released, to get acquainted 
with him. It is further emphasized that a community 
mental health agency treating alcoholics cannot confine 
treatment to set office hours; therapists must be 
available during the alcoholic crisis for therapeutic 
intervention. Services of AA may be utilized as part of 
the treatment plan.—R. B. Siviey 
3296. Winston, Arnold & Papernik, Daniel S. (Kings 
County Hosp. Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Establishing a 
therapeutic community in a municipal hospital. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
21(12), 397-400.— Describes a therapeutic community in 
a 19-bed, urban hospital. Staffed by 2 supervising 
рыи, 4-6 psychiatric residents, 2 social workers, 
psychologists, 1 secretary, and a nursing staff, the unit 
has, since June 1967, developed from a traditional 
sychiatric unit to the present therapeutic community, 
Nr meetings are held, with patient officers often 
functioning as chairmen. Both staff and patients voice 
their opinions and attempt to answer other patients 
questions directly. Various administrative changes have 
taken place gradually, though staff resistance had to be 
overcome at some points. Also patients felt that the staff 
were abdicating the responsibilities and that the burden 
Was too great for patients to assume at times. Com- 
munity meetings do not replace individual or grou 
psychotherapy, as these continue. The hospital staff let 
that this program demonstrates that a municipal hospi 
m provide a therapeutic community and an adequate 
aftercare program.—R. B. Sivley 
3297. em. Richard J. (State Dept. of Mental 
Health, Hartford, Conn.) Connecticut Service Corps 
helps patients build a camp. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1969(Jun), Vol. 20(6), 180-182. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


И iL uA” 
3298. Aberastury, Arminda. (Copérnico 2360, 6 ji- 
Buenos Aires, ERES) La importancia de la orga. 
zación genital en la iniciación del complejo dé 
Edipo temprano. [The importance of genital OE 
zation in the initiation of the early Oedipus соп b 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1970(Jan), Vol. 27(1), and 
—Develops personal views, while reevaluating the 
modifying those of Freud, Klein, and others, fluence 
organization of the early genital phase, and the ‘Oedi us 
of dentition and genitality upon initiation of шо, EU 
complex both in female and male infants, thus organ- 
the onset of heterosexuality. This early геш ОШ (in 
ization, occurring between the oral and anal P by ex 
the 2nd '/ of the Ist yr), and manifested ру ор 
hibitionism, voyeurism, body exploration, ma play 
projective identification with the primal scene, a 
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activity, precedes the perverse-polymorphous phase 
(accounting for the meaning Heimann attaches to 
primary anal organization), and offers a new approach to 
frequent disturbances occurring during the 2nd !/; of the 
Ist yr. of life which had hitherto been related to orality, 
but which can be understood only by including the 
phenomenon of castration anxiety. (English & French 
summaries) (29 ref.}—T. N. Webster. 

3299. Bick, Esther. (36 Compayne Gardens, London, 
England) La experiencia de la piel en las relaciones 
de objeto tempranas. [Experience of the skin in early 
object relations.] Revista de Psicoanálisis, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
27(1), 111-117.—In all patients with disturbed lst-skin 
formation, severe disturbance of the feeding period is 
indicated by analytic reconstruction, though not always 
observed by the parents. This faulty skin-formation 
produces a general fragility in later integrations and 
organizations. It manifests itself in states of unintegra- 
tion as distinct from regression involving the most basic 
types of partial or total, unintegration of body, posture, 
motility, and corresponding functions of mind, partic- 
ularly communication. The “2nd skin” phenomenon 
which replaces the Ist-skin integration, manifests itself as 
either partial or total type of muscularity. Analytic 
investigation of the 2nd-skin phenomenon tends to 
produce transitory states of unintegration. Only an 
analysis which perseveres to thorough working-through 
of the primal dependence on the maternal object can 
strengthen this underlying fragility. It must be stressed 
that the containing aspect of the analytic situation 
resides especially in the setting and is therefore an area 
where firmness of technique is crucial. (French sum- 
mary)—English summary. 

3300. Goldstein, Raquel Z. (Peña 2452, 62,512," 
Buenos Aires, Argentina Demian: El mito de la 
latencia y la adolescencia: Versión literaria del 
tratamiento psicoanalítico del autor. [*Demian": The 
myth of latency and adolescence: Literary version of the 
authors psychoanalytic treatment] Revista de Psico- 
análisis, 1970(Jan), Vol. 27(1), 119-140.—Discusses the 
way in which Herman Hesse, in Demian, unconsciously 
gave a literary version of his own analytic treatment. To 
that purpose, this study deals with an analysis of the 
novel and the function it performed for its author. 
Certain problems inherent in the passage from latency 
into adolescence are noted. The obstacles are discusse 
which Sinclair, the main character, faces in order to 
achieve an adequate maturity, which is replaced by the 
idealization of a narcissistic homosexual attachment, 
with incestuous, masturbatory, and thanatic contents. It 
is suggested that the novel is in the nature of a resistance, 
an acting out of Hesse's ongoing analytic treatment, 
which he symbolizes with different models. Hesse 
develops an ideology designed to institutionalize ho- 
mosexualey and narcissism je 
seduce the reader. (French summary, 

3301. a Imre, Újabb adatok a magyar 


lélektan tórténetéhez: Alom és álommagyarázat a 
[New contributions to the 


history of Hungarian psychology: Dream and dream 
interpretation ia old Hungarian literature] o Magyar 


scribes dreams reported in 18th century Hungarian 
literature along with relevant quotations from medica 
texts of the same period.—M. Moore. a 
3302. Kaufmann, Pierre. (U. Nanterre, Schoo! ri 
Letters & Humane Sciences, France) La théorie freu 


just as any other pro! 
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enne de la culture. [The Freudian theor of culture.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 239-10), 549- 
559.—Describes the development of social values, ethics, 
and mores from the viewpoint of Freudian theory.—R. 
E. Smith. 

3303. Laplanche, J. La sexualité: I-IV.,[Sexuality: 
I-IV.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 230-10), 
489-501, 591—603.— Presents 4 lectures on sexuality from 
the Freudian point of view. Freud's cases of Anna 0. 
and Elizabeth are discussed.—R. E. Smith. 

3304. Laplanche, J. La sexualité: V. [Sexuality: V.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(1 1-12), 
683-687.—Presents the Sth in a series of lectures on 
sexuality from the Freudian viewpoint. Childhood 
“seduction,” the Oedipus complex, the primal scene, and 
similar concepts are discussed—R. E. Smith. 

3305. Moulton, Ruth. (William Alanson White Inst., 
New York, NY) A survey and reevaluation of the 
concept of penis envy. Contemporary Psychoanalysis, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 84-104.—Surveys the theories of 
Freud, Horney, Josine Muller, Carl Muller-Brawn- 
schweig, Greenacre, Kestenberg, Dooley, Mary Jane 
Sherfey, Melanie Klein, Lorand, and Clara Thompson 
on penis envy. Suggestion is made that penis envy as an 
“evanescent phase” may occur with little girls’ awareness 
of its existence, is part of childhood curiosity, and may 
be transitory if the role as a girl is satisfying. No 
significant conflict will result if healthy growth ensues. 
However, under certain circumstances secondary rein- 
forcing factors which may have importance in а later 
neurotic problem may appear such as sibling rivalry, 
deep dependency needs for the mother, or оа оре 
ment at the hands of a rejecting or remote ather. 
Accepting this approach leads to reevaluation of other 
assumptions, e.g, that acceptance of passivity and 
masochism is essential for healthy femininity, the need to 
change erotic zones, etc. 2 case presentations illustrate 
this viewpoint. (29 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 

3306. Schwidder, Werner. (Nieders. Landes-Kranken- 
haus, Tiefenbrunn/Gottingen, W. Germany) Vortrage 
der 20. Lindauer psychotherapiewoche: legression 
als Abwehrphánomen, йш given at ic 2 

sychotherapy week in indau: Regression as - 
in phenomenon.) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 15(4), 145-150. Discusses the correlations between 


А nie rary 3 
ssion and fixation. The significance of the concep! 
Rus phenomenon is stressed in 


of regression as à protective 


Kuiper. An earli 
protection 
expression c 
had suffered since early ‹ ‹ 
neglect, rejection, and isolation, with р! 
to the early oel pana wi 
tgrowth of the x 
Spence appeared which provided points of departure 
for therapeutic application. It is shown that regression, 
tection phenomenon, 1s embedded 


in complicated neuroconstructural contexts.—P. von 


Toal. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


Robert A. (U. North Dakota, Dept. of 
cor Аро Guidance) Personality descriptions of 
center patients for use as pre-therapy 


ital health 
information. Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 
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119-120.—Based on a study of 66 terminated patients 
whose folders contained results of MMPI testing, profile 
analyses were made for men and for women, to be 
submitted as pretherapy personality descriptions.—A. M. 
Cawley. 

3308, Brunell, Shirl. (U. Houston) Measurement of 
conceptual deficit in brain-damaged and schizo- 
phrenic subjects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4328-4329. 

3309. Buckham, Н. F. The Group Personality 
Projective Test: An Australian application. Australian 
Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 153-154.—Admin- 
istered the Group Personality Projective Test (GPPT) to 
31 delinquent Australian Army soldiers and compared 
results to a previously reported sample of 430 delinquent 
or imprisoned individuals from the United States. 
Analysis of performance reveals that the Australian 
sample scored significantly higher on the Tension scale, 
and significantly lower on the Neuroticism and Affil- 
iation sclaes than the United States sample. Total scores, 
as well as scores on the Nurturance, Withdrawal, and 
Succorance scales did not differ between the 2 samples. 
The high Tension scales of the Australian sample were 
Suggested to be a consequence of testing the ау after 
court-martial; lower Neuroticism and Affiliation scores 
were attributed to cultural differences. It is concluded 
that “the results in general indicate an а plicability of 
the GPPT to Australian delinquents and further studies 
on other populations could prove profitable."—R. Wiltz. 

3310. Conforto, C., Giberti, F., Menduni, С., & 
Seminara, B. (U. Genoa, Italy) Rilievi sull'applicazione 
ambulatoriale del MMPI. [Comments of the application 
of the MMPI on an outpatient basis.] Neuropsichiatria, 
1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 763-778.—Out of 124 MMPI 
profiles, a small percentage was invalid. A significant 
agreement was found between psychometric and clinical 
diagnosis, especially in psychotic patients. However, 
Such an agreement decreased in the diagnosis of 
borderline and neurotic patients, The profiles of de- 
тр а discussed.—L. L'Abate. 

; Davis, Kenneth К. & Sines, Jacob О. (Willmar 
State Hosp) An antisocial behavior E uad 
Clated with a specific MMPI profile. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psycholo, ^ 1971(Apr), Vol. 36(2). 
229-234.— Describes a DAON defined MMPI profile 
and the behavior pattern associated with it in a state 
hospital, a state prison, and a university medical center, 
The MMPI 4-3 profile pattern, with the psychopathic 


; Bàlàceanca, B 

Romania) Analyse psychopathologique des paie 
des états oniro-hallucinatoires dans la peinture des 
malades mentaux. [Psychopathological analysis of 
dreams and oniro-hallucinatory states by drawings of the 
mentally ill.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Feb), 
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Vol. 1(2), 185-232.—Dreams of psychopathologi 
offer a useful aid to diagnosis and can help to р 
program of therapy. Neurotic dreams have Ь 
studied, but comparatively little attention has been 
to the dreams of psychotic patients, although they 
in pure form (no entry of reality) a glimpse О 
troubled intrapsychic state. Drawings made of dn 
patients suffering with toxic psychoses, psychoneu 
and psychoses reveal a nosologic specificity, They 
fundamentally from similar productions made 
healthy individuals. Despite the obstacle that 
reports must be derived from patients with a dis 
waking state, they are superior to merely verbal reports 
of thought content and relationships obtained b 
usual interview. Sample drawings and their ps 
pathological analyses are offered for schizophi 
depressive, toxic-psychoneurotic, and other psyel 
pathological conditions.—H. King. Ў 
3313. Ernhart, Claire В. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) TI 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test: Automated 
plication in a statewide psychiatric system. P. 
atric Quarterly Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 
320.—The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPV 
easily and quickly administered by trained 
fessional personnel and is quite acceptable to 
patients. The PPVT correlated .86 with the Full S 
scores of the WAIS.—D. Prager. \ ; 
3314. Fagiani, M. B. & Ravizza, L. (U. Turin, Inst. 
Clinical Psychiatry, Italy) II test di Rorschach | 
etilisti. [The Rorschach test of alcoholics.] Neurop 
atria, 1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 741—761.—Chronic | 
holics displayed little ability to formulate abstra 
thoughts. Superficial thinking predominated over û 
fectivity. The latter was characterized by inhil 
immaturity, lability, and egocentricity. Fantasy 
defense most used to escape feelings of inferioni 
(French, English, & German summaries) (18 гей) = 
L'Abate. : 
3315. Fleiss, Joseph L., Lawlor, William; Pla x 
Stanley R., & Fieve, Ronald R. (New York State De [ 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New York, 
On the use of inverted factor analysis for gei 
typologies. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 19710 
Vol. 77(2), 127-132.—Inverted, or Q-, factor analysis 
been 1 of the most frequently employed x 
numerical typology. Its application to a sample 0 
manic-depressives using data from a battery © 
including the MMPI and structured clinical int 
yielded 5 types which seemed to make clinical 
Examination of the data, however, pointed 0 
existence of just 1 type of depressives and either 1 
types of manics. It is concluded that the data mi 
examined for heterogeneity before an exercise in M 
ical typology is undertaken. If the univaria 
multivariate distributions on all variables for a $ S 
are unimodal and symmetric, then the sample isi 
likely homogeneous as far as the variables employ 
concerned, and it would be hard to justify d 
Biven data for generating types. If the data supe ed 
existence of types, then a method other hs e 
factor analysis might better be used to find the 
problems in validating numerically дегім 
are discussed. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
3316. Graham, John R. (Kent State U 
and accuracy of clinical judgments from 19 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychologie 
Vol. 36(2), 286-291.—21 judges from each o! 


am 
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experience levels judged 90 MMPI profiles as bein 
either neurotic or psychotic. Judges receiving feedbac 
after each trial achieved a higher accuracy rate than 
judges receiving no feedback, Although experience level 
was not significant as a main effect, the differences 
among feedback groups were greatest for the more 
experienced judges. Accuracy increased as a function of 
number of trials, but the greatest accuracy achieved by 
any group of judges after 90 trials was 72%. Several 
possible reasons for the low accuracy rates are suggested. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3317. Kleininger, Ottó. (Debrecen U. of Medicine, 
Hungary) A debilitás és pszichopátia differencial- 
diagnosztikai problémái. [Differential diagnostic rob- 
lems of debility and psychopathy.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 615-620. 

3318. Lachar, David. (U. Minnesota) The devel- 
opment of a Childhood Psychosis Scale, using the 
Personality Inventory for Children (PIC). Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4340. 

3319. Mercer, Jack. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
Faking ability on the MMPI and prognosis in a state 
hospital population. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3710-3711. 

3320. Morra Pellegrino, M. L. (U. Genoa, School of 
Medicine & Surgery, Italy) Studio analitico dell'- 
intelligenza di adolescenti antisociali per mezzo 
della scala di Wechsler-Bellevue. [Analytic study of 
intelligence in antisocial adolescents with the Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale.] Neuropsichiatria, easy: Vol. 24(4), 
729739.— Compared the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale scores of 375 14-18 yr. old delinquent zu to those 
of 293 controls. Delinquents showed lower О scores, 
and were relatively higher on Performance scale scores 
than on Verbal scale scores. (French, English, & German 
summaries) (15 ref.)—L. L'Abate. 

3321. Painton, Max B. (U. Oklahoma) A clinical 
validation of the Szondi test. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3712. 

3322. Pele, Robert E. (Fitzsimons General Ket 
Denver, Colo) Advancement along a complexity 
gradient in perceptual level and brain damage. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197W Feb), Vol. 32(1), 251- 
254.—A comparison of human figure drawings of 
brain-damaged, 40 psychiatric, and 40 normal Ss, 
employing a modification of the Goodenough Draw- 
a-Person Test, suggested a regression in perceptu 
maturity along a complexity gradient for the brain- 
damaged while other cognitive processes Were essentially 
unaffected, Bender-Gestalt scores, computed using the 
Pascal and Suttell method, were compared with the 
complexity ratings for brain-damaged se Beaty eo Ss. 
Reproduction of visual stimuli was si icantly corre- 
lated to the level of complex form perception.—Journal 


abstract. т 
3323. Szabó, Pál. A lassúbb pszichés 10/696 
korai felismerésének prognosztikus jelentosês az 
iskolaérettség szempontjából. [Prognostic 5\ nificance 
of recognizing early signs of retar led psy ic Е 
ee Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1 7, No. 10, 
-371. 
3324. Tupin, Joe P., Overall, John E., & Patrick, Jerry 
н. (U. Texas, Medical School, Galveston) Data proc 
essing enhances clinical evaluations. capris 
Community | Psychiatry, 1969(Feb), Vol. 20(2), » 
3325. Watkins, Julia M. (U. Utah) Compa ion 
normal and emotionally disturbed sample 
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dren u: the Plenk scoring system for the Bender 
Gestalt Test. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
Фе), Vol. 31(6-А), 2750. 

3326. Zimmermann, Robert L. (U. Minnesota) Val- 
idation of family ratings of psychiatric patients. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol, 
31(7-В), 4352. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


3327. György, Júlia. (Eótovós Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hun; гу) antiszociális álla okairól, pato- 
mechanizmusarél és strukturális ваја iról. 
[On the causes, pathomechanisms and structural char- 
acteristics of antisocial states.) Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 717-725. 

328. Halleck, Seymour. (Wisconsin Div. of Correc- 
tions, Madison) Meaghan arr You can go to 
hell with style. Psychology Today, 1969(Nov), Vol. 3(6), 
16, 70-73.—The “stylist” is a new form of behavioral 
disorder found among college students who focus on 
style without content. Frequently the stylist demands 
immediate relevance and easily becomes bored. He 
seldom possesses any depth of interest in activities which 
would permit a beginning of à rectification of the 
problems he diagnoses so well, This disorder is 
caused by society's emphasis on immediacy and by 
current uncertainties about the future.—E. J. Posavac. 

3329. Jenkins, Richard L. (U. lowa) т von 
Verhaltensstórungen bel Kindern. pie children's 
behavior disturbances] Nervenanzi, 196 May), Vol. 
40(5), 197-203.— Discusses the relationship of 6 symp- 
tomatic types of children's behavior to characteristic 
family situations. The overanxious type 18 usually found 
in educated middle-class families, where high goals of 
success are stressed. These children feel that their 
acceptance depends on their ps high goals. The 
withdrawing type is found where life does not offer 
enough satisfaction. Parents appear to such children to 
be strange, uninterestin, and inclined to mete out hard 
punishments, The hyperkinetic wpe is the usual result of 
slightly diffused brain damage. The unsocially-aggressive 
type results from the rejection of a child by his parents 
hs may also, however, be overprotective. Runaway 
children suffer, as a rule, from a direct rejection from 
their parents, A delinquent group reaction is usually the 


It of group rebellion of youn people, due to lack of 
parental ا‎ Tet ol oe such children 
‚ von Тоа! 


i ‚ (18 ref, д 
are но аав, Lucy P. (Medical U. of Budapest 
Childrens’ Clinic, Hungary) Gyermek- és ifjükorl 
ride! анон disorders oí rie ep rr 
of behavioural disorders of children ат 
end Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 


729-132. 


Drug Addiction 

331. Jaffe, Jerome. (U. Chicago, Pritzker Medical 
School) Whatever turns you off. Psychology Today, 
1970(May). Vol. 3(12), 42-44, 60-62.—Since it is likely 
that drug users have heterogeneous motivations for 
taking drugs, а multimodal approach to drug abuse 
vont be useful. Major current methods include: (a) 
drug substitution programs such as methadone main- 
tenance, (b) prevention of narcotic action by an 
antagonist drug such as cyclazocine, (c) compulsory 
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119-120.—Based on a study of 66 terminated patients 
whose folders contained results of MMPI testing, profile 
analyses were made for men and for women, to be 
submitted as pretherapy personality descriptions.—A. M. 
Cawley. 

3308. Brunell, Shirl. (U. Houston) Measurement of 
conceptual deficit in brain-damaged and schizo- 
phrenic subjects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4328-4329. 

3309. B H. F. The Group Personality 
Projective Test: An Australian application. Australian 
Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 153-154.—Admin- 
istered the Group Personality Projective Test (GPPT) to 
31 delinquent Australian Army soldiers and compared 
results to a previously reported sample of 430 delinquent 
or imprisoned individuals from the United States. 
Analysis of performance reveals that the Australian 
sample scored significantly higher on the Tension scale, 
and significantly lower on the Neuroticism and Affil- 
lation sclaes than the United States sample. Total scores, 
as well as scores on the Nurturance, Withdrawal, and 
Succorance scales did not differ between the 2 samples. 
The high Tension scales of the Australian sample were 
suggested to be a consequence of testing the y after 
court-martial; lower Neuroticism and Affiliation scores 
were attributed to cultural differences. It is concluded 
that “the results in general indicate an v cercare of 
the GPPT to Australian delinquents and further studies 
on other populations could prove profitable.”—R. Wiltz. 

3310. Conforto, C., Giberti, Е., Menduni, G., & 
Seminara, B. (U. Genoa, Italy) Rilievi sull'applicazione 
ambulatoriale del MMPI. [Comments of the application 
of the MMPI on an outpatient basis.] Ni sichiatria, 
1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 763-778.—Out of 124 MMPI 
profiles, a small percentage was invalid. A si ificant 
agreement was found between psychometric and clinical 
diagnosis, especially in psychotic patients. However, 
Such an agreement decreased in the diagnosis of 
borderline and neurotic patients. The profiles of de- 
pressed patients are discussed —L. L'Abate. 

3311. Davis, Kenneth В. & Sines, Jacob O. (Willmar 
State op An antisocial behavior asso- 
ciated with a specific MMPI profile. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 197 І(Арг), Vol. 36(2), 
229-234.— Describes a narrowly defined MMPI profile 
and the behavior pattern associated with it in a state 
Sey A — center. 
4 ‚ wi е psycho i 
deviate and hysteria scales elevated in pen ome 


profitably study this group of $$. 
establish the I up erectis 


recommended for more general use.—Journal abstract. 
ches Dr G. Marinescu" 
Hosp. Psychiatric Section of Balaceanca, Маг 
Romania) Analyse Psychopathologique des réves et 
des états йыла mace dans la peinture des 
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Vol. 1(2), 185-232.—Dreams of Psychopathological S; 
offer a useful aid to diagnosis and can help to guide a 
program of therapy. Neurotic dreams have been well- 
studied, but comparatively little attention has been given 
to the dreams of psychotic patients, although they offer 
in pure form (no entry of reality) a glimpse of the 
troubled intrapsychic state. Drawings made of dreams by 
patients suffering with toxic psychoses, psychoneuroses, 
and psychoses reveal a nosologic specificity. They differ 
fundamentally from similar productions made b 
healthy individuals. Despite the obstacle that E 
reports must be derived from patients with a disturbed 
waking state, they are superior to merely verbal reports 
of thought content and relationships obtained by the 
usual interview. Sample drawings and their psycho- 
pathological analyses are offered for schizophrenic, 
depressive, toxic-psychoneurotic, and other psycho- 
pathological conditions.—H. E. King 

3313. Ernhart, Claire B. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) The 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test: Automated ap- 
plication in a statewide psychiatric system. Psychi- 
atric Quarterly Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 317- 
320.—The Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) is 
easily and quickly administered by trained subpro- 
fessional personnel and is quite acceptable to most 
patients. The PPVT correlated .86 with the Full Scale IQ 
scores of the WAIS.—D. Prager. ! 

3314. Fagiani, M. B. & Ravizza, L. (U. Turin, Inst. of 
Clinical Psychiatry, Italy) II test di Rorschach negli 
etilisti. [The Rorschach test of alcoholics.] Neuropsichi- 
atria, 1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 741-761.—Chronic alco- 
holics displayed little ability to formulate abstract 
thoughts. Superficial thinking predominated over al- 
fectivity. The latter was characterized by inhibition, 
immaturity, lability, and egocentricity. Fantasy was the 
defense most used to escape feelings of inferiority. 
(French, English, & German summaries) (18 ref.)—L. 
L'Abate. у 

3315. Fleiss, Joseph L., Lawlor, William; РИШ 
Stanley R., & Fieve, Ronald В. (New York State DES h 
Mental Hygiene, Biometrics Research, New York, né 
On the use of inverted factor analysis for generating 

ogles. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, IST Agr. 
Vol. 77(2), 127-132.—Inverted, or Q-, factor Er a 
been | of the most frequently employed meth de 
numerical typology. Its application to a smp pe 
manic-depressives using data from a battery O 9 
including the MMPI and structured clinical intecis 
ielded 5 types which seemed to make clinical ЖШ 
Position of the data, however, pointed 4 df 
existence of just 1 type of depressives and either ack 
types of manics. It is concluded that the data үс 
examined for heterogeneity before an exercise in te i 
ical typology is undertaken. If the univers 
multivariate distributions on all variables for E. Ex 
are unimodal and symmetric, then the sample wed are 
likely homogeneous as far as the variables emp pr the 
Concerned, and it would be hard to justify Dd С 
given data for generating types. If the data gree 
existence of types, then a method other t né 
factor analysis might better be used to find ет i gies 
problems in validating numerically derived (УРО 
are discussed. (25 ref.}—Journal abstract. Feedback 

3316. Graham, John R. (Kent State U.) FPL, 
and accuracy of clinical judgments from 1971 (App 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology. {3 clinical 
Vol. 36(2), 286-291.—21 judges from each o 
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experience levels judged 90 MMPI profiles as being 
either neurotic or psychotic. Judges receiving feedback 
after each trial achieved a higher accuracy rate than 
judges receiving no feedback. Although experience level 
was not significant as a main effect, the differences 
among feedback groups were greatest for the more 
experienced judges. Accuracy increased as a function of 
number of trials, but the greatest accuracy achieved by 
any group of judges after 90 trials was 72%. Several 
ossible reasons for the low accuracy rates are suggested. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3317. Kleininger, Ottó. (Debrecen U. of Medicine, 
Hungary) A debilitás és pszichopátia differenciál- 
diagnosztikai problémái. [Differential diagnostic prob- 
lems of debility and psychopathy.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 615-620. 

3318. Lachar, David. (U. Minnesota) The devel- 
opment of a Childhood Psychosis Scale, using the 
Personality Inventory for Children (PIC). Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4340. 

3319. Mercer, Jack. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
Faking ability on the MMPI and prognosis in a state 
hospital population. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3710-3711. 

3320. Morra Pellegrino, M. L. (U. Genoa, School of 
Medicine & Surgery, Italy) Studio analitico dell'- 
intelligenza di adolescenti antisociali per mezzo 
della scala di Wechsler-Bellevue. [Analytic study of 
intelligence in antisocial adolescents with the Wechsler- 
Bellevue scale.] Neuropsichiatria, 1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 
729739.— Compared the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence 
Scale scores of 375 14-18 yr. old delinquent boys to those 
of 293 controls. Delinquents showed lower IQ scores, 
and were relatively higher on Performance scale scores 
than on Verbal scale scores. (French, English, & German 
summaries) (15 ref.)—L. L'Abate. 

3321. Painton, Max B. (U. Oklahoma) A clinical 
validation of the Szondi test. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3712. 

3322. Pelc, Robert E. (Fitzsimons General d 
Denver, Colo. Advancement along a complexity 
gradient in perceptual level and brain uda 

40 


Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 2 
254.—A comparison of human figure drawings of 
brain-damaged, 40 psychiatric, and 40 normal Ss, 
employing a modification of the Goodenough Esai 
a-Person Test, suggested a regression in perceptual 
maturity along a complexity gradient for Be 
damaged while other cognitive processes Were essentially 
unaffected. Bender-Gestalt scores, computed using the 
Pascal and Suttell method, were compared with the 
complexity ratings for brain-damaged and psychiatric Ss. 
eproduction of visual stimuli was significantly corre. 
tated to the level of complex form perception.—Journal 
abstract. 5 
3323. Szabó, Pal. A lassübb Pa a 
korai felismerésének prognosztikus fini 
iskolaérettség szempontjából. [Prognostic гы 
of recognizing early signs of retarded psychic airs 
ae Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 19, 
3324. Tupin, Joe P., Overall, John E., & Patrick, Jerry 
H. (U. тек Medical School, Galveston) Data proc- 
essing enhances clinical evaluations. Hospital 
ommunity Psychiatry, 1969(Feb), Vot s à 
3325. Watkins, Julia M. (U. Utah) Comparison a 
normal and emotionally disturbed sample of с 
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dren using the Plenk scoring system for the Bender 
Gestalt Test. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2750. 

3326. Zimmermann, Robert L. (U. Minnesota) Val- 
idation of family ratings of psychiatric patients. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4352. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


3327. György, Júlia. (Eótovós Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Az antiszociális állapotok okairól, pato- 
mechanizmusáról és strukturális sajátosságairól. 
[On the causes, pathomechanisms and structural char- 
acteristics of antisocial states.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 717-725. 

3328. Halleck, Seymour. (Wisconsin Div. of Correc- 
tions, Madison) Stimulus/response: You can go to 
hell with style. Psychology Today, 1969(Nov), Vol. 3(6), 
16, 70-73.—The “stylist” is a new form of behavioral 
disorder found among college students who focus on 
style without content. Frequently the stylist demands 
immediate relevance and easily becomes bored, He 
seldom possesses any depth of interest in activities which 
would permit a beginning of a rectification of the 
problems he diagnoses so well. This disorder is partially 
caused by society's emphasis on immediacy and by 
current uncertainties about the future. —E. J. Posavac. 

3329. Jenkins, Richard L. (U. Iowa) Typen von 
Verhaltensstórungen bei Kindern. [Types of children's 
behavior disturbances.] Nervenanzt, 1969(May), Vol. 
40(5), 197-203.— Discusses the relationship of 6 symp- 
tomatic types of children’s behavior to characteristic 
family situations. The overanxious type is usually found 
in educated middle-class families, where high goals of 
success are stressed. These children feel that their 
acceptance depends on their reaching high goals. The 
withdrawing type is found where life does not offer 
enough satisfaction. Parents appear to such children to 
be strange, uninteresting, and inclined to mete out hard 
punishments. The hyperkinetic type 18 the usual result of 
slightly diffused brain damage. The unsocially-ageressive 
type results from the rejection of a child by his parents 
who may also, however, be overprotective. Runaway 
children suffer, as а rule, from a direct rejection from 
their parents. A delinquent group reaction 18 usually the 
result of group rebellion of young people, due to em ol 
parental supervision. are 0 сени such children 

i j ref. ‚ von Toal. 
Е 330. ean ei P. (Medical U. of BRE 
childrens Clio, Hungary) а [Complex 
e avout 1 red of children and ado- 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
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. 3(12), 42-44, 60-62.—Since it is likely 
PION ane heterogeneous motivations for 
takin; 
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institutional treatment, and (d) half-way houses run by 
ex-addicts. This diversity can be traced to differences in 
opinion about the causes of addiction. However, all have 
some validity. The author was instrumental in starting a 
treatment program in which all methods are used so that 
patients may find the approach which is best for 
Bar Маранын Бары. Maintaining the metha- 

3332. intaining me 
done patient: A study of 20 narcotic addicts and 
their families provides clues to the problems they 
faced while in a methadone maintenance program. 
Nursing Outlook, 1970(Dec), Vol. 18(12), 22- 
26.—Interviewed 20 selected patients on a methadone 
Una in their homes to ascertain whether they were 
adjusting to treatment. Since previous epidemiological 
inquiries had sorted out narcotic history and family 
background, the interviewer, a public health nurse, 
concentrated on the current family situation. A wide 
variety of physiological responses were exhibited and 
physical and attitudinal extremes manifested. It is 
suggested that (a) wives of patients on a methadone 
regimen can be a stabilizing force and lend much support 
to their husbands; (b) recreation is an important factor 
in the patient's rehabilitation; and (c) while the metha- 
done program offers protection against readdiction to 
heroin, there are diversified Ue lems which former 
addicts encounter in rehabilitating themselves.—S. 
Diamond. 

3333. Rosenthal, Mitchell S. & Biase, D. Vincent. 
(Addiction Services Agency, New York, N.Y.) Phoenix 
houses: Therapeutic communities for drug addicts. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 
26-30.—Addicts come into the program through 12 
neighborhood storefront units called Phoenix Centers 
which are manned by former addicts. Encouragement 
and counseling plus рр therapy, called “encounters,” 
are offered. “Candidates for Phoenix House programs 
usually spend from 1-3 mo. in a center program while 
they break the drug habit.” Treatment at 1 of the 8 
Phoenix Houses usually takes 12-18 mo. after which the 
iri is transferred to 1 of 2 Phoenix Reentry Houses 
or 6-12 mo. for the final phases of social and vocational 
rehabilitation. The Phoenix Houses are 4 or 5 story 
tenements which have been renovated by Phoenix House 
work crews. They are located in neighborhoods that have 
high rates of drug abuse. Encounters are an important 
element of the treatment program, as are the work and 
educational programs.—5B. A. Burkard. 

3334. Rozecki, Edmund D. (State U. New York, 
Albany) A comparison of the effects of Short-term 
counseling with heroin addicts in two settings: 
Counseling office and living quarters. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2692. 


Alcoholism 


3335. Goldfarb, Stephen, (U. Kansas) The Icohol- 
зы percepto" of мй Ап та study. 
issertation stracts Internati 
ЖЄ) cupa ernational, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
36. Hárdi, István & Margit. 
rajzvizsgálat alkoholistáknál. [Dynamic ime 
= о іы Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
3337. Kola, Lenore A. (Boston U., Grad 
Alcohol instructional set, subjective Cer rtg 
tension reduction in alcoholics. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3692-3693. 
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3338. Parigi, Silvano. (Arezzo Provincial Neuro- 
psychiatric Hosp., Italy) Considerazioni sulle alter. 
azioni ipotalamiche e talamiche nella insorgenza del 
comportamento di gelosia degli alcoolisti. [Hypo- 
thalamic and thalamic changes and their possible role in 
jealous behavioral features of alcoholics.] Rivista di 
Neurobiologia, 1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 255-266.— Studied 
the effects of alcohol which produces lesions in the brain, 
Experimental pathology in animals indicates that these 
lesions are formed in the hypothalamic and thalamic 
regions. On the basis of what is already known about 
anatomical and functional relationships, the importance 
of sexuality in alcoholics is studied as well as amorous 
behavior pattern. Jealousy in love plays a part in the 
instincts of human beings in the sociocultural evolution 
of our race. On a psychopathological level, it is 
considered an abnormality in amorous behavior. The 
lesion could represent a motive of interference for the 
liberation of instinctive behavioral designs, which ex- 
plains the constant existence of jealousy in the alcoholic 
occurring with hypothalamic and thalamic lesions. 
(English summary) (17 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. 

339. Snibbe, John В. (U. Utah) The effects of 
various therapeutic episodes on dependency feel- 
ings in alcoholics as measured by four tests. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4345. 

3340. Supprian, Ulrich. (Hamburg U., Psychiatric & 
Neuropathic Clinic, W. Germany) Uber einen Fall von 
Antabusintoxikation. [Discussion of a case of antabuse 
intoxication.) Nervenarzt, 1969(Jun), Vol. 40(6), 276- 
277.—Outlines the course of an antabuse (disulfiram) 
intoxication due to an overdose. A massive exogenic 
psychosis and a polyneuritis were caused, and, in 
contradiction to data contained in the literature, à 
definite hypertonicity. After a few notes concerning the 
effect of antabuse, the history, the development of the 
psychopathological and neurological picture, the chron- 
ological continuities of the individual symptoms, the 
course of healing, and the results of a later examination 
are discussed. The special characteristics of hypertonicity 
are pointed out and its etiology is briefly outlined. The 
case involves a 27-yr-old married woman, who had been 
an alcoholic for many yr.—P. von Toal. 

3341. Vannicelli, Marsha L. (Tufts U.) Changes in 
mood and self-perception of alcoholics: A compar- 
ison of sober and intoxicated states. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4348- 
4349. 


Suicide 
3342. Close, Henry T. (Georgia Mental Health m 
Atlanta) Forgiveness and responsibility: A 505), 
Study. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Jun) Vol. 21(205) 
19-25.— Discusses the case of a 24-yr-old suicidal а 
depressed girl. The processes of forgiveness and respo 
sibility are analyzed.—O. Strunk. Д duate 
3343. Kochansky, Gerald E. (Boston U., om К 
School) Risk-taking and hedonic mood stimulat 
suicide attempters. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3709. ary) 
3344. Lak, Lajos. (Home Dept., Budapest, Hunk 6 
Az öngyilkosság okainak vizsgálata. [Inquiry ет No. 
m of suicide.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, 
, 621. 


3345. Lettieri, Dan J. (U. Kansas) Affect, attitude 
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and cognition in suicidal persons. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3039. 

3346. Martinez Pardo, F. El deterioro intelectual en 
la intoxicación etílica crónica. [Intellectual deterio- 
ration in chronic alcoholic intoxication.] Archivos de 
Neurobiología, 1970(Jul), Vol. 33(3), 273-279.—Hypoth- 
esized that alcoholic deterioration possesses features 
distinguishing it from general organic deterioration, or 
schizophrenic or thymic deterioration. The WAIS was 
administered to 33 30-59 yr. old male alcoholics, recently 
admitted to a psychiatric hospital (using Wechsler's 
formula to calculate deterioration). Results indicate that 
12 Ss had certain deterioration; 10, possible deterio- 
ration; 4, insignificant deterioration; and 7, no dete- 
rioration. Scatter and patterns revealed discrepancies 
between alcoholic and organic deterioration (but not 
extreme negative deviation in the code and Kohs block 
subtests). It is concluded that during intoxication the 
alcoholic's pattern is practically the same as that of the 
organic brain syndrome, but after withdrawal the pattern 
varies with reversibility of the deterioration (psycho- 
motor coordination almost completely recovering its 
normal state). The subtest that showed the most 
profound and uniform negative deviation was that of 
immediate memory of numbers, therefore considered to 
be the most efficient for distinguishing alcoholic dete- 
rioration from other types. (English & French sum- 
maries)—7. N. Webster. 

3347. McGee, Richard K. (U. Florida, Coll. of Health 
Related Professions) Suicide prevention programs 
and mental health associations. Mental Hygiene, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 60-67.—Examined and evaluated 
the activities of mental health associations in 2 states 
over a 5-yr period. Conclusions indicate that mental 
health associations are the most appropriate agencies to 
initiate suicide prevention programs, should as uickly as 
possible turn them over to other administrative dies to 
maintain and support, and should refrain from any 
continuing management relationship over the program. 
—A. M. Cawley. ü 

3348. Raphling, David L. (5225 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D.C.) Dreams and suicide attempts. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
151(6), 404-410.—Compared the manifest content of 
dreams of patients who had attempted suicide with the 
manifest content of nonsuicidal (but seriously disturbed) 
patients’ dreams. Themes of death, violence, an 
destruction were found significantly more often 
< 01) in the dreams of the suicidal patients. The 
presence of these themes did not appear to be related to 
là seriousness of patients’ suicide attempts. (35 ref.)—R. 

. Denis. 

3349. Seiden, Richard H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
We're driving young blacks to suicide. Psychology 
Today, 1970(Aug), Vol. 4(3) 24-28.—While overall 
Suicide rates of Negroes is lower than that for whites, 
young Negroes (ages 15-24) commit suicide at a higher 
tate than whites. If victim-precipitated homicides are 
considered suicides, then the young, male Negro suicide 
rate soars. 2 cases are presented to illustrate how an 
explosive masculine rage can serve to end life while S 
exhibiting the norms of the ghetto. The behavior of H 
Black Panthers bears many similarities to The Bele 0 
People precipitating their own murders. Life in the urban 
ghetto is such that this kind of behavior 15 A yi 
and indicates that "the nation is in bad trouble.”—E. J. 
Posavac. 
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3350. Siegmund, Georg. (28 Abt-Richard-Str., Fulda- 
Nevenberg, W. Germany) Die Frage nach dem Krank- 
heitscharakter des Selbstmordes. [Type-of-illness 
problems of suicide.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970- 
(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 70-81.—Zilboorg stated in 1936 that 
suicide was not “antimoral”, but an illness, comparable 
with tuberculosis, an idea expressed already by Goethe 
in his “Werther” in 1774. Based on data obtained from 
modern psychiatric practice, it is shown that the 
percentage of suicidal psychotics is low compared with 
other cases. Schultze points out, however, that all 
depressive and schizophrenic types have suicidal tend- 
encies. Findings of this study indicate that suicide is 
committed mainly out of feelings of inner emptiness, 
uncertainty, lack of essential goals, and conflict. It is 
stressed that the percentage of young people committing 
or attempting suicide is very high, and that suicide may 
appear as an escape. As a preventive, a task or mission in 
life is recommended to give life a true value.—P. von 
Toal. 

3351. Tabachnick, Norman & Klugman, David. (Los 
Angeles Suicide Prevention Center, Calif.) Anonymous 
suicidal telephone calls: A research critique. Psy- 
chiatry, Washington, D.C., 1970(Nov), Vol. УЕР 526- 
532,10 a 1965 study N. Tabachnick and D. Klugman 
(see PA, Vol. 39:10621) reported on a group of callers to 
a suicide center who refused to give their names. Ina 
later study by J. Wilkins (see PA, Vol. 44:16936), a 
replication in another suicide center, none of the 
conclusions of the Ist study were supported, Problems of 
method and research replication are discussed. Large 
scale follow-up studies are in progress and may answer 
some of the problems.—£E. M. Uprichard. 


Crime 
3352. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin. (Michigan State U.) 
Aggressive and sexual fantasies in violent and 
non-violent prison пана d sciri Abstracts 
ional, 1971(Jan), Vol. -В), 3 
caet Ness M. (U. Florida) The effect of 
environmental stimulation on sensation seeking 


behavior of criminals and noncriminals. Dissertation 


Abstracts International, 1971 (Jan), MÀ aU Lo AR 


4. nck, Sybil G. & Eysenck, 
NE шагу, England) Crime and petsonality: 
Ап empirical study of the three-factor theory. pus 
Journal of Criminology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 10(3), € 
239.—Tested the prediction that prisoners would differ 
from normal controls v dte to 
i + psychoticism, extroversion, 
Porn Р опет меге tested and compared eri 
control groups, consisting of 534 married men, · 5 
students, and 185 unmarried industrial apprentices. 5 
was considered that no single group presented a вое 
match for the prisoners, but that results from 3 ез 
diverse control groups would throw more light on the 
personality differences hypothesized. Results strongly 
supported the hypothesis that prisoners would bn 
higher Neuroticism scores, and only weakly supporte 
the hypothesis that prisoners would have higher Ex- 
troversion Scale scores. It was argued that the smallness 
of the differences observed with respect to extroversion 
might not necessarily invalidate the hypothesis under 
investigation, and reasons were adduced. why ques- 
tionnaire measurements of extroversion in prisoners 
might present unusual difficulties,—R. Gunter. 
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3355. Ferracuti, Franco. (U. Rome, Law School, Italy) 
Criminal violence. Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 
1970(Feb), No. 97-99, 33-39.—Illustrates some reasons 
why psychological approaches to the study of criminal 
violence have not succeeded. Violence is an inter- 
disciplinary field, yet few interdisciplinary concepts can 
be found in the literature of violence. 2 problems emerge 
when behavioral scientists and legal scholars attempt 
cross communication: (a) In the field of law, the variety 
of concepts makes common concepts difficult. For the 
behavioral scientist, the object of the search is for general 
truths, irrespective of legal variations, although they are 
aware of social and cultural differences. (b) There is 
difficulty in comparing legal and behavioral definitions 
of psychopathological violence. An additional problem is 
which acts should criminal violence cover. Other reasons 
for skepticism about studying criminal violence are the 
“separatist myth,” the tendency in criminological re- 
search to consider criminal behavior as unique and 
separate from other forms of behavior; and the “cor- 
relational fallacy,” the attempt to find something 
different about criminals. (16 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. 

3356. Jensen, Diana E., Prandoni, Jogues R., & 
Abudabbeh, Nuha N. (D.C. Public Health, Legal Psy- 
chiatric Services, Washington) Figure drawings by sex 
offenders and a random sample of offenders. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 295- 
300.—Tested the relationship between the Draw-a- 
Person Test (DAP) and sexual pathology. Drawings by 
53 sex offenders were compared with drawings by 63 
nonsexual offenders randomly chosen from the clinic 
files. Drawings were compared for overall quality on a 
special scale, and presence or absence of signs often 
considered indicative of sexual disturbance. There were 
no significant differences between the drawings of the 
random sample and the drawings of sex offenders. It is 
concluded that the measures used were poor indicators 
of sexual disturbance and were not sensitive to sexual 
pathology in this sample. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3357. Joselson, Maurice L. (U. Florida) The role of 
language skills within the perspective of other 
psychosocial factors in a select prison population. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan) Vol. 
31(7-B), 4385-4386. 

3358. Persons, Roy W. & Marks, Philip A. (Ohio State 

U.) The violent 4-3 MMPI personality type. Journal of 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 
189-196.—Attempted to replicate and extend the study, 
of K. R. Davis and J. O. Sines (see PA, Vol, 46:Issue 2) 
which found the MMPI high point pattern of 4-3 to be 
associated with commission of violent acts. 48 4-3 male 
inmates were compared with the 3 most frequently 
occurring other MMPI code types in a prison and with 
the institutional base rate for commission of violent 
criminal offenses. 4-3 Ss committed significantly more 
violent acts than any of the other personality groups and 
significantly more violence than the base rates of inmates 
in general. The other 3 personality groups did not differ 
from the base rate. Of the 4-3 Ss, 85% had a history of 
violence. Personality variables, е.р., guilt and anxiety, 
and race of the offender, are discussed. (24 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

3359. Rotenberg, Mordechai & Sarbin, Theodore R. 
(Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) Impact of differentially 
Significant others on role involvement: An ex- 
periment with prison social types. Journal of Abnor- 
mal Psychology, 1971(Арт), Vol. 77(2), 97-107.—Exam- 
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ined whether prison social-type behavior is congi 
with self or is a function of the significance of diff 
audiences, and assessed the degree of involvement im 
different roles in the presence of different audiences, 40 
adult male prisoners were assigned to 3 experimental and 
1 audience group. Results show that (a) when fellow 
inmates served as audience, the typical prisoner “co 
role was rated higher in involvement; (b) when s 

welfare students comprised the audience, the social. 
worker's role was rated higher in involvement; and (c). 
involvement in the custodial officer role before a 
custodian audience was not rated higher. When Ss were 
classified according to social type, the rated involvement 
in prisoner roles was congruent with the expectations for 
each social type. Prison social-type behavior is intem _ 
preted as a situational response to specific primary _ 
deprivations influenced by the degree of significance of 
specific audiences. (51 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


3360. Bapp, Fred B. & Blazer, John A. (Ft. Worth 
State Mental Health Clinic, Tex.) Social character- 
istics of recidivist and non-recidivist male delin- 
quents. Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 67-81.—At 
tempted “to determine whether differences exist in the 20 
social characteristics displayed by each of 2 groups of 
adjudicated delinquent boys seen for counseling ... . 2 
random samples were comprised of a recidivist group of 
93, and a nonrecidivist group of 234. A schedule of 20 
demographic items based on the Court Delinquency 
Report was constructed. Each item was tested for 
significance of the difference by chi-square. Fin 
Support the significance of the following items: custody 
of the child, age, and the counselor’s personal evaluation 
of the child's character. (24 ref.)—S. Kot 

3361. Brown, Rosa L. (U. Oklahoma) Changes in 
views of self and parents among a group of first time 
incarcerated delinquent girls. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4328. F 

3362. Crews, Norma С. (U. Oklahoma) An as- 
sessment of the perceptions of lite and attitud 
toward school orientation of juvenile delinquen 
living in detention. Dissertation Айдон International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2758-2759. 

3363. Davis, Glenn С. & Brehm, Mary L. (Duke U) 
Juvenile prisoners: Motivational factors in drug 86. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Ата 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 3330] 5 
distinct groups of juvenile prisoners were studiei 20 
means of ап attitude questionnaire, MMPI, а АШЫ 
inventory, and social history data. A group composed 0” 
narcotic law violators was shown to differ frou c 
drug-using as well as non-drug-using сї : 
various personality characteristics. Responses on at a M 
factors corresponded to differentiation of the пор ups 
terms of drug-use patterns. MMPI profiles for all s Wu 
were similar and generally typical of juvenile $% 

evel- — 


quents.—Author abstract. d 
3364. Deitz, George E. (Ohio State U.) The de its 
opment of self-concept during adolescence rs ale 
relationship to adjustment. Dissertation dd 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4306-43 
3365. Dubeck, John A., Schuck, Solomon 
Cymbalisty, Bohdan Y. (State Home for Boyes g 
burg, N.J.) Falsification of the forced-choice 
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Inventory. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 296.—Administered D. Mosher's 
Forced-Choice Guilt Inventory (FCGI) to 70 male 
adjudicated delinquents. All Ss took the test under 
standard instructions and then under "fake bad" and 
“fake good" instructions. Results were significantly 
different under the 3 conditions. Ss had high guilt scores 
under the good condition and low scores under the bad. 
Standard condition scores were not highly related to the 
other scores. The difference in scores in the bad and 
good conditions was significantly related to IQ, indi- 
cating that only brighter Ss could fake successfully on 
the test. It is concluded that the FCGI is a useful 
research tool, but that caution must be exercised in 
evaluation when used as a diagnostic tool.—S. Knapp. 

3366. Epstein, Norman. (New York U.) A study of 
the self beliefs of male adolescent delinquents 
compared with non-delinquent male adolescents 
and the variable of institutionalization amongst 
delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971- 
(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4334-4335. 

3367. Kole, Delbert M. & Busse, Howard. (Oregon 
Regional Medical Program, Portland) Trail camping for 
delinquents. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969- 
(May), Vol. 20(5), 150-153.—Describes Youth Adven- 
tures, a voluntary organization incorporated to provide 
programs and facilities to combat juvenile delinquency 
in Oregon. Last summer 8 groups of 20-40 teen-age boys 
and girls were taken on wk. long camping trips. 
Principles effective in reshaping delinquent behavior, 
e.g, exposure to nondelinquent models, intense small- 
group interaction, immediate rewards and punishments, 
ich mutual interdependence are performed.—B, A. 

urkard. 


3368. Kolos, Tamás. (Hungarian Academ of Sci- 
ences, inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A flatalkorl 
kriminalitas és a dadogas néhany os: 


Elozetes kézlemény. [Some correlations of juvenile 
delinquencey and stammering.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 707-710. 

3369. Krauss, Herbert H., Coddi , R. Dean, & 
Smeltzer, Donald J. (U. Georgia) Ethical risk sensi- 
tivity of adolescents in legal difficulty: First contact 
and repeat contact groups. Journa of Social Psy- 
chology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 832), 213-217.—The ethical 
risk sensitivity of 46 adolescents confined for evaluation 
and disposition for the Ist time by an agency of the 
juvenile court was compared to a group of 39 adolescents 
who had been to this center previously and were 
returned, While no difference was noted between the 2 
groups in sensitivity to reinforcement value of censure, 1 
component of ethical risk sensitivity the Ist-timers were 
more attentive to expectation of gain Miss 
repeaters. Results ae thought to be attributable to 
differences which existed in the 2 groups prior to their 
admission to the center—Author abstract. 

ü 3370. Majláth, György. (Medical U. "s Budapest, 
ungary) Az igazságügyi pszi i е 
tevékenység néhány kérdése fiatalkorúak bűnte- 
toligyeiben. [Problems to be faced in jurisprudence X 
the psychological expert in causes of eric 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, ni- ta a 

3371. Stein, Kenneth B., Sa "Theodore 
Kulik, James A. (U. California, Berkeley) Further 
vacation of ا‎ p Mos J 

onsulting & Clinical Psychology, ) 4 
ТЕЕ Deseribes йе fully the 7 lelinquent per 
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sonality reviously derived by J, Kulik, К. Stein, 
and T. Sarbin (see PA, Vol. 42:17429). Personality t 
were based on the scores of 346 institutionafized 
delinquent boys on 4 dimensions: delinquent role, drug 
usage, parental defiance, and assaultiveness, Validation 
was tested in relation to 5 classes of psychological and 
social variables: family relations, verbal and intellectual 
achievement, self-acceptance, delinquency, and miscel- 
laneous. A 3-yr follow-up of police records as а measure 
of recidivism was included. Significant findings were 
utilized as definitional characteristics in describing each 
of the 7 types. Several general findings emerged: (a) à 
combination of typological pattern and magnitude of 
dimensional scores rather than either factor alone was & 
better predictor of future recidivism; and (b) among 
milder delinquent types, race ma; be operating as a bias 
in determining incarceration, Future on the 
problem of discovering differential methods of inter- 
vention and behavior change in relation to the 7 types is 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3372. Velez-Diaz, Angel & Megargee, Edwin І. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp, San Juan, P.R.) An 


investigation of differences in value judgments 
between youthful offenders and in 
Puerto Rico. Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & 


nonoffenders rated the seriousness of the same 141 
criminal offenses rated ри Sellin and Wolfgang in 
Pennsylvania. There were few significant differences, а 
high degree of agreement and a similarity between the 
mean, with no differences in variability which might be 
expected if 1 group was Барт greater value 
confusion. The implications of these fin ings for popular 


theories of Tegi wed are discussed. Gunter. 


3373. Zaidel, R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Affect awareness, intelligence, and the emer 


sonal Maturity Level Classification. 
stracts International, \97\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4351-4352. 


Klimmer, R, Annoncen In einer Zeitschrift für 
Homosexuelle. [Advertisements in а ma det x 


mark is an open country. Advertisements for 

арз or fiends taken from a magazine published in 
hagen, are analyzed according to nationality, body 
characteristics, interest, and hobbies of the advertisers 
and of the partners desired. Fetishistic and sodomistic 
interests as well as occupation of the "partner" involved 
are and critically, analyzed.—P. von Toal 
3375. . (Boston U.. Graduate 


‚ Lopez, Thomas 
School) Emotional expression in the adult sex 
offender. Dissertation Abstracts International, 9YXDec), 
3710. 

үч, т Deen (Free U., Psychiatric & Neurologic 
Clinic, Berlin, W. Germany) Exhibitionismus: Theore- 
tische und und die Behandiung mit 

[Exhibitionism: Theoretical and social 
aspects а treatment with antiandrogens.] Nervenarzt, 
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1969(May), Vol. 40(5), 220-228—Outlines aspects of 
exhibitionism in its psychological complexities and social 
consequences, with the purpose of showing that this 
perversion should be treated as a disease and not as a 
crime, thus creating preconditions for an intensive 
therapeutic treatment. It is believed that the symptoms of 
exhibitionism are an expression of structural distortions, 
including aggressive and sexual drives, conflicts, and 
inhibitions. Among therapeutic methods, the necessity of 
psychotherapeutic group work is stressed. The recently 
introduced treatment with antiandrogens is described. 
Possibilities and advantages of a combined therapy with 
hormonal, psychotherapeutically oriented, and social- 
psychiatric means are outlined. (35 ref.)—P. von Toal, 

3377. Poole, Kenneth A. (U. Southern California) A 
Sociological approach to the etiology of female 
homosexuality and the lesbian social scene. Dis- 
Am Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 

068. 
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3378. ————. C.S.F. protein in psychiatric 
disorders. British Medical Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 
1(5696), 582.—Reviews a study by R. Hunter, M. Jones, 
and A. Malleson, on the relationship between an 
abnormally high level of protein in the cerebrospinal 
fluid and psychiatric disorders. No definite conclusion 
on the relationship between specific psychiatric pictures 
and specific pathological processes is drawn.—S. А, 


Diamond. ' 
‚3379. Anepeta, L., Bria, P., & Mazza, S. (Catholic U., 
Clinic for Nervous & Mental Diseases, Rome, Italy) 


Analisi antropofenomenologica di un'esperienza in 
una instituzione manicomiale del Meridione. [An 
antropophenomenological analysis of an experience in a 
Southern psychiatric institution.] Archivio de Psicologia 
Neurologia е Psichiatria, 1970(Jul), Vol. 31(4), 363- 
386.—The acute ра and psychological alienation 
and discomfort of patients in a psychiatric hospital in 
southern Italy are related to structural patterns in the 
family and the society of southern Italy. Goffman’s work 
is cited. (French, English, & German summaries)—L. 
ve в 
380. Behrman, Joan & Levy, R. (Middlesey Hosp. 
Medical School, London, England) Neurophysiological 
studios o анд herd hysterical disturbances of 
sion. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 14(2), 187-194.— Studied the tubular or etal oat 
fields of 14 patients with reduced vision in whom organic 
disease was excluded to determine if neurophysiological 
techniques such as the recording of cortical evoked 
potentials provide a new means of investigating hyster- 
ical conversion reactions. Visual evoked ri mses were 
recorded in each patient to low intensity light stimuli 
under conditions of dark adaptation. The normal dark 
adapted final threshold obtained in this way was 
compared with the abnormal threshold recorded on the 
Standard dark adaptation curve found in most patients. 
The significance of the results are discussed. (30 
ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

3381. Biryukov, P. V. (Ed.) Problemy psikhiatrii: 
Endogennye psikhozy. [Problems in psychiatry: En- 
dogenic psychoses.] Kiev, USSR: Zdorov'ya, 1970, 232 
P. LR. 69 K..—Investigated endogenic psychoses, mainly 
Schizophrenia, manic-depressive psychosis, and epilepsy. 
The following factors were considered: (a) types and 
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syndromes of schizophrenia and other psychoses en 
countered in clinico-experimental practice; (b) patho. 
physiology of higher nervous activity; and (c) endogenic 
psychoses and connected disturbances of somatic proc- 
esses, e.g., metabolism. 3 types of schizophrenic state of 
mind are established: pseudooligophrenic, apathetic- 
hyponoic, and apathetic-dissociative. Schizophrenic de- 
fectology, schizophrenia in its terminal phase, circular 
schizophrenia, and differential diagnosis of hypochon- 
driacal schizophrenia underwent a special analysis, 
Epilepsy, manic-depressive psychosis, and arterosclerotic 
state of mind were similarly examined. Formation of 
lemporary connections and the interrelationship of 
stimulating systems was studied in psychiatric patients 
and compared with normals. A method was developed to 
determine the type of higher nervous activity charac- 
teristic of each mental disease being analyzed. The 
metabolism of substances, e.g., tryptophan and amino 
acids, was investigated and the disturbances found were 
examined.—4/. Halev, 

3382. Bloch, R. Zur Stellung der Monomanien und 
Süchte in der speziellen Psychiatrie. [Reflections on 
the place of monomanias and addictions in special 
psychiatry.] Nervenarzt, 1969(Jan), Vol. 40(1), 28-32. 
—Compares and defines the concepts of “monomania” 
and "addiction," and the histories of these concepts, 
which have often been substituted for each other, are 
given. As a difference, it is noted that, while an addicted 
person is anxious to withdraw from unpleasant realities 
(e.g., an alcoholic), a monomaniac strives to strengthen 
his position among his fellow men and dares to challenge 
his environment. With an addiction, the wishes of the id 
for protection against a sense of discomfort and for a 
reduction of irritations predominate, while monomanias, 
integrated in the ego, are characterized by expansive 
Strivings for superiority. For the latter, the term of 
"egomanias" is introduced; they clearly serve for the 
attainment of egoistic interests. It is suggested that the 
vague concept of monomania should only be used as à 
historical term. An affinity for an addiction is found wit 
asthenic-depressive personalities, while an affinity for 
egomaniacal actions is found with sthenic-parano! 
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national mobility rate of 20% for the year of the study, 
57% of the patients had never moved, and only 4% 
averaged 1 move/yr. It is suggested that in the present 
society mobility has become a positive value and that the 
inability to move may represent emotional problems, 
that the person who stays in 1 place too long may lose 
touch with reality.—S, Knapp. 

3385. Ey, Henri. (Psychiatric Hosp., Bonneval, 
France) La dissolution de la conscience dans le 
sommeil et le réve et ses rapports avec la psycho- 
pathologie: Esquisse d'une théorie de la relativité 
généralisée de la désorganisation de l'étre con- 
scient et des diverses maladies mentales. [The 
dissolution of consciousness in sleep and dream state and 
its relation to psychopathology: Outline of a theory of 
generalized. relativity of the disorganization of con- 
sciousness and various mental disorders.] Evolution 
Psychiatrique, 1970(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 1-37.— Theorizes 
that dreams are rooted in sleep and that mental illnesses 
can be related to the forms of dreams, basing this on 
theory that fantasies are developed by the conscious. 
These fantasies are used as a common denominator for 
the sleep-dream phenomena and it is stipulated that the 
difference between various forms of mental disorders 
and dreams in relation to normality is attributed to the 
forms of fantasies developed in the conscious sur- 
roundings. Sleep is considered as a negative structure 
and dreams as a positive one, enabling the psychiatrist to 
narrow down the sleep-dream patterns generated by the 
subconscious. A conscious being is defined and what this 
definition entails is explained —I. Sirotin. 

3386. Gordon, Robert, (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Paradoxical behavior studied within a framework of 
functional processes. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3705-3706. 4 

3387. Kayton, Robert & Biller, Henry В. (Prince 
George’s County Mental Health Center, Cheverly, Md.) 
Perception of parental sex-role behavior and psy- 
chopathology in adult males. Journal of Consulting & 
Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 3602), 235-237. 
—Studied matched groups of 20 normal, neurotic, 
paranoid schizophrenic, and nonparanoid schizophrenic 
adult males. Perception of parental sex-role behavior was 
measured by Heilbrun’s Parental Description Survey in 
which Ss judge whether certain characteristics are more 
typical of their mother or father, Results indicate that 
normal Ss generally perceived their parents as exhibiting 
sex-appropriate behaviors to a greater extent than did 
disturbed Ss. A smaller proportion of. disturbed Ss 
viewed their fathers as possessing masculine-instrumen- 
tal traits, and, particularly among t 
кнр their mothers 3 having 
characteristics —Journal abstract. 

3388. Kupfer, David J., Wyatt, Richard J, & Snyder 
Frederick. (Yale U., Medical School) Compare 
between electroencephalographic and үк es 
nursing observations of sleep in psychiatr! Dec), 
tients. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 2 
Vol. 151(6), 361-368.— Compared 2 sleep n 
nurses’ ratings and all-night EEG records. · О, [s 
urements were in agreement with high relia ЖУТ 
patients diagnosed as schizophrenic, but poor agree 
was obtained for depressed patients 
planations and implications of using 
method in sleep research are discussed. 

enis, ini 

3389. Loch, Wolfgang. (Tübingen Û. Nervenklinik, 
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W. Germany) Seelische Ursachen psychischer Stór- 
ungen: Versuch einer Systematik. [Emotional-mental 
causes of psychic disturbances: An attempt at à 
systematic presentation. 1.) Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 15(2) 9.59.—Discusses proximal 
causes which consist of certain events to which a person 
gives a. definite meaning. As causes of dispositions, 
which are considered to be psychosocial developmental 
products, periphrastic and cumulative dreams are dis- 
cussed. The substantial character of emotional-mental 
disturbances is mainly caused by the fact that ex- 
periences are screened from consciousness by defense 
mechanisms and thus from further intersubjective 
communication. Mental abnormalities appear where, 
due to defense mechanisms, the symbolic action is cut 
off from any further development, so that symbolic 
distortions and faulty interpretations are formed, thus 
limiting or excluding the capacity of learning from 
experience.—P. von Toal. 

3390. Loch, Wolfgang. (Universitits-Nervenklinik, 
Tübingen, W. Germany) Seelische Ursachen ре 
chischer Stórungen: Versuch einer Systematik. 
[Emotional-mental causes of psychic disturbances: An 
attempt at a systematic resentation: IL] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1970(Jun), ‘ol, 15(3), 97-107.—Explains 
disposition as an expression of physical structure and its 
dynamics, with psychic trauma considered to be the 
primary cause. It is concluded that the emotional-mental 
causes discussed are based on 3 fundamental assump- 
tions: (a) that emotional-mental life is characterized by 
sense and meaning identified with the emotional-mental 
life itself; (b) that the symbol-creating function 1s а basic 
characteristic of the emotional-mental life; and (с) that 
the creating and processing of the emotional-mental 
experiences takes place in a highly differentiated ех- 
change between conscious and unconscious issues. е 
Ist are determined Бу the law of primary processes, and 
the 2nd by the law of secondary processes. (2 p. ге!.)—Р. 
von Toal. 

3391. Malmo, Robert В. (U. Montreal, Allan Memo- 
rial Inst. of Psychiatry, Quebec, Canada) Emotions and 
muscle tension: The story of Anne. Psychology Today, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 3(10), 64-67, 83.—-EMGs have proved 
useful in therapeutic settings because the EMG can 


detect otherwise unobservable reactions to stimuli such 
tients with severe hysterical 


as sound and pain. Even 

symptoms do ph initially Inhibit the control mechanisms 
which produce muscle tension. Conversely, EMGs show 
that patients with chronic anxiety reactions lack an 
adequate regulatory mechanism to bring muscle tension 
back to normal levels after strong stimuli, Combining 


EMG measurement with learning techniques may result 


in training procedures permitting patients to control their 
muscle tension —F. J. Posavac, 
3392. Naylor, G. 


tland) Е sodium and po- 
(U. Dundee reese illness. поа TAM 
-177.—“Тһе 


matic Research, | b 
erythrocyte sodium potassium concentrations were 
determined in 26 female patients тиш {тот а 
depressive illness, and in 12 female controls. The mean 
erythrocyte sodium concentration of the patients was 
significantly lower than that of the control group. The 
up was subdivided by diagnostic scales into 11 


Коно d 15 neurotics. No difference between the 


hotic grou and the controls was shown. The 
Py oeyte socium concentration of the neurotic group 
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was significantly lower than that of the control and the 
psychotic group. “After correction for age, there was no 
significant difference in erythrocyte potassium concen- 
tration between any of the groups."—W. G. Shipman. 

3393. Naylor, G. J., McNamee, H. B., & Moody, J. P. 
(U. Dundee, Scotland) The plasma control of eryth- 
rocyte sodium and potassium metabolism in de- 
pressive illness. Journal of Psychosomatic Research, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 179-186.—The erythrocyte trans- 
port of sodium and potassium in an artificial electrolyte 
was determined in 24 female patients suffering from a 
severe depressive illness to determine if active and 
passive erythrocyte transport of Na and K between 
patients classified as neurotic and psychotic are due to 
the intrinsic state of the erythrocytes or to plasma 
factors. The results showed that there was no change in 
the active or passive erythrocyte transport of the 
psychotics with recovery, and that the active and passive 
erythrocyte transport of sodium increased with recovery 
in the neurotics. The erythrocyte sodium permeability of 
both groups when depressed and recovered was lower 
than that of the control groups. The active erythrocyte 
transport of sodium was lower in the psychotics than in 
the neurotics. (15 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 

3394. Pirozynski, T. (Spitalul Socola Iasi, Psychiatric 
Clinic, Jassy, Romania) La signification onto-analytique 
de la motivation dans les syndromes psychiques 
réactionnels. [The onto-analytic significance of moti- 
vation in psychic reaction syndromes.] Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(3), 365-373.—Ab- 
normal "psychic reactions" (ie. disturbed behavior 
following a dramatic existential situation, such as a death 
or disappointment in love or work) provide a subject for 
study not only by clinical psychiatry but bear on our 
understanding of group interpersonal relations generally. 
Reactional problems derive from an interaction of 
stressful external events, usually social, with particu- 
larities of the individual personality structure. Neuro- 
physiologic models describe this as faulty homeostasis, 
while biologic explanations regard it as a disruption in 
the rhythm of functions. The dynamic concept of stress 
leads to а more motivational mechanism, by which 
pathological psychic reactions are understood as stages 
of dissolution in the psychic life of the individual, 
reflected in his social behavior, Examining the subjective 
content of the psychological decompensation permits an 
observation of the nature of the conflict between event 
ang et ш a tracing out of the latter is 

etermined by ontologic development of - 
— © King. я Š ste personi 
. Quinnett, Paul G. (Washington State U, 
[анте Бело їп е chronic neon patent 
issertation stracts International, 197 
31(6-B), 3713. wl ag 

3396. Stegner, Paul Е, (Washington State U.) An 
investigation of the internality-externality attitude 
elon a a ipis patient population. 

issertation stracts International, 1970 ў A 
31(6-B), 3717. а 
3397. Stolorow, Robert D. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Mythic consonance 
and dissonance in the vicissitudes of transference. 
American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 30(2), 
178-179.—Studied fantasy productions of Ss manifesting 
obsessive VS. hysterical personality traits. Statistically 
significant differences were found in “ ersonal myths” 
between the 2 groups. Results indicate that the obsessive 
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personality tends to attribute causative powers to his 
own volitional acts, while the hysteric attributes са! 
tive powers to external forces. The dynamics in 
treatment of these 2 types are discussed.—H. Roemmi 

3398. Wieser, Stefan. (Municipal Nerve 
Bremen, W. Germany) Aspekte des paranolsch 
Mechanismus. [Aspects of the paranoid mechanis 
Nervenarzt, 1969(Mar), Vol. 40(3), 101—106.— Disc 
the psychopathology of paranoia and examines a form 
the delusion which occurs exclusively in human ini 
action. Persons suffering from this condition may 
aggressive or sensitive paranoids who see their oy 
shortcomings confirmed in the behavior of their em 
ronment. This is illustrated by the case of a paraphren 
42-yr-old housewife. The subjective conviction of bi 
different, of deviating from certain standards, is found 
the beginning of paranoia. As a direct result, the pers 
develops delusions of persecution. For the groy 
paranoid is a problem carrier who disturbs its establish 
order, and the initially 1-sided process later becom 
reciprocal. It is suggested that there is no conclusi 
evidence that delusion has an organic-cerebral substra 
as was believed 20 yr. ago, but that paranoid behavior 
based on a normal, omnipresent, psychological т 
latory process. The paranoid deviance of a per 
induces the group to apply mostly negative sanction 
against him and decrease interaction, both of whi 
increase his paranoid behavior and lead to his isolatior 
(17 ref.)\—B. Schay. 1 

3399. Zuger, Bernard. (New York U., Medic 
School) Self-consciousness considered within 
theory of self. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 197 
Vol. 30(2), 135-144.—Attempts to place various mi 
festations of self-consciousness within a theory of se 
These manifestations are discussed with reference to th 
young individual and to patients with neuroses, 
obsessive-compulsive phobic symptomatologies, ай 
with depression. A theory of self to accomod 
expressions of self-consciousness is thought to 
constructed along a configurational model in whic! 
consciousness is the “figure” for the “ground consti- 
tuted by the rest of the organism. Applied to in 
organismal functioning, the terms "awareness 
"being" are used. In this sense, it is hypothesized. ; 
normally there is а gradual decrease іп self-conscious ^ 
ness as the individual's identification with being Ш= 
creases.—H. Roemmich. 
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3400. Balint, István. (National Inst. of Labor Hy- 
giene, Budapest, Hungary) Foglalkozási tény л 
Szerepe neurózisok keletkezésében. [The role 
Occupational factors in the development of ШЕ 
cel Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No.10, 

l. 


3401. Curran, Frank J. (St. Luke's Hosp., New 4 
N.Y.) Emotional problems and hospital treatmen 
adolescents. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
(Feb), Vol. 20(2) 44-49.—Presents the history 
Psychiatric treatment of adolescents ешр 
ward for adolescent boys open at Bellevue in 1937. 
author directed this ward until 1945. Asked bye 
problems of adolescents in the 1960s are differen 
those of the 1930s, the author feels that айп 
basic problems are the same, some of the E E. 
symptoms are different. There has been à 
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increase in the use of drugs and an increase in venereal 
disease and illegitimate pregnancies. Emotional prob- 
lems are still manifested in school adjustment. School 
dropouts, “flower children,” working mothers, parental 
divorce and remarriage, and “underachievement” are 
subjects discussed. “1 important aspect of the adolescent 
problem is the interest psychiatrists now show in treating 
adolescents.” —B. A. Burkard. 

3402. DuHamel, Thomas R. & Jarmon, Harold, 
(Worcester Youth Guidance Center, Mass.) Social 
schemata of emotionally disturbed boys and their 
male siblings. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psy- 
chology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 281-285.—Compared the 
social schemata of a group of 12 emotionally disturbed 
boys (R) with those of their 12 male siblings (NR) and an 
equated-control group (C) of 12 boys. It was hypoth- 
esized that the human figures would be the greatest 
distance apart in the schemata of Group R, with the 
“mother-son” schema expected to provide the most 
noticeable group differences. Results indicate that 
Group R put a greater distance between pairs of human 
figures than Group C, but not more than Group NR. 
Unexpectedly, the groups did not differ in their sepa- 
ration of the mother and son figures. Findings are 
discussed within the framework of the “disturbed 
family” approach to the study of emotional problems in 
childhood. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3403. Füldes, Eva. Foglalkozási neurotikusok vizs- 
gálata személyiségteszttel. [Examination of occupa- 
tional neurotics with a personality test.) Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 803-807. 

3404. Gelfman, Morris. (Milwaukee County Mental 
Health Center, Wis. The role of irresponsibility in 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis. Contemporary Psy- 
choanalysis, 1970(Fal), Vol. 7(1), 36-47.—The author 
follows Robbins" theory that dynamic understanding ofa 
person involves awareness of that. individual's con- 
sciousness whereby consciousness 1$ defined as the 
characterological systems of value. With this “culturalist 


ed in the order of their 
need for excessive controllingness, 
for perfectionism with its 
and the role of repressed 


3405. Hi South Okanagan Mental Health 
05. Hill, Delcie Е. (Sou h Okanagan Menda) palih 
t women. 


Hospital & Community Psychiatry, , 
21012), 402-405. -Artempted to delineate personality 
factors, dynamics of illness, and therapy арр 
а group of 50 women classified as le 
seen at a community mental healt center. Qi 
the women have in come Dg : 
never gained independence Iro! , the 
virent ҮШ even dm a distance through Es aee 
extremely powerful superego, they are шо xe jj E 
mental, compulsive, and rigid. They are "М 
being low in femininity, and reporting a larger 
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problems with men than usual. It is suggested that the 
treatment of the passive-dependent woman can be a lon 

and involved process. 3 phases of therapy are identified 
@ the initial phase of establishing a therapeutic 
relationship; (b) a 2nd phase in which a one 
healthier ways of living as she gives up her symptoms 
and secondary gains she has made through them; and (с) 
the 3rd phase involves ongoing care, perhaps through 
monthly appointments with the therapist, during which 
the therapist must assess whether treatment can be 
terminated or whether the patient needs ongoing, 
A high rate of success is 
reported, although no statistical verification is available. 


3406. Huerta Izquierdo, J. Un mecanismo neurótico 
medio marroquí: La neurosis de 


opsi a male child, is the primary interest of the 
oroccan woman. The t 

appears frequently when ў _ da 
exceeds that of sons, as well as if the Ist child is a girl. 


women in menopause may demand of the physician 
dangerous treatments in order to promote conception. 
The suggested neurotic mechanism is thought te 
envy: it is sublimated through identification with а 
offspring.—L. Zusne. 


407. J Zur Problematik — 
analytisch orlentierter Langstreckenbehandlung; 


estellt an acht kasulstisci 
crecaalyscally — nein treatment ат - 
fi eight case | Zi 

do Medizin und Psychoanalyse, ^s 
(Apn), Vol. 15(2), 77-90.— ‹ 
males and 3 females with neurotic symptoms who were 
treated. over a 17-уг peri 5 tables indicate patients 
backgroun neurotic symptoms, treatment dates, trans- 
ference, and counter transference. Long-term treatment 
is defined as any continuous therapy of at least 10 yr. 


i i choanalysis. At the beginning 
that follows intensive Leni ns ioe vrbe or om 


‚ patients were 

al АНД class families 2 had rte ia 

ycati ining. The Ist part of treatmen 
or vocational ы 75 or 3 sessions/wk). The 2nd part 
another 200 hr. (1 сфе? eer 

епт therapy is due to tients having learned in 
pig i nie phase of therapy to make free 
associations and i d material which 
roves very useful in later therapy. Even over 1 а mo. 
sessions, continuous discussion of 1 subject was possible. 
Most patients learned that they could not bring up 
«өүө that had happened in | mo. and concentrated 
on their basic inner conflict. Drawbacks of long-term 
treatment are that a wrong diagnosis or wrong indication 
can lead to overextended use of analytical therapy. 
Likewise, © 


rrors in conducting the therapy can prevent 
the treatment from being terminated in time.—B, Schay. 
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3408. Lesić, Zeljko & Zdravković, Petar. (Military- 
Medical Academy, Clinic for Mental Disease, Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia) Neki problemi neuroza u okviru trupnog 
saniteta. [Some problems of neurosis in troop medical 
уге Vojnosanitetski Pregled, 1970(Oct), Vol. 27(10), 
456-458.— Discusses general problems of dealing with 
neuroses in troop medical service, including the problem 
of simulation, the role of the troop physician, and his 
education, States evidence that incidence of neuroses in 
troop examinations is 5%, but when other nondiagnosed 
minor disorders are added, most of which are of a 
neurotic nature, the incidence of neuroses varied from 
19% in 1965 to 25% in 1969.—S. Slak. 

3409. Liazos, Alexander. (Brandeis U.) Processing 
for unfitness: Socialization of “emotionally dis- 
turbed" lower-class boys into the mass society. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3058. 

3410. Montanari, A. J. (Montanari Residential Treat- 
ment Center, Hialeah, Fla.) A community-based 
residential program for disturbed children. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1969(Apr), Vol. 20(4), 103- 
108.—The Montanari Clinical Center was founded in 
1952 with 3 paying students and now has 220 children 
living in 17 ranch-style homes scattered throughout 
several blocks in the heart of Hialeah's residential area. 
The children (4-20 yr. old) have been characterized as 
children who have great difficulty in controlling their 
impulses, in learning, and in getting along socially. “The 
community setting is particularly important to our basic 
goal of social education." Flexibility, stability, and 
informality are integral parts of the environment. In the 
educational program, classes consist of occupational 
therapy as well as regular academic subjects. Family 
counseling is an important part of the program. 1 of the 
basic m 5 is to provide treatment as economically as 
possible.—B. A. Burkard. 

3411. Paci, А. & Freddi, A. (S. Maria Hosp., Terni, 
Italy) In tema di enuresi ed encopresi. [On the subject 
of enuresis and encopresis.) Rivista di Neurobiologia, 
1969(Oct), Vol. 15(4), 835-848.— Studied the difference 

tween urinary incontinence and enuresis which isa 
complex neuropsychic syndrome. Existing analogies 
between the 2 syndromes are studied extending the 
criteria of etiopathogenic univocity to disturbances of 
the psychomotility (tics and stuttering). 6 recordings of 
EEG are reported with emphasis on the great percentage 
of irritative type traces. The use of antie ileptic drugs is 
suggested in the treatment of the 2 аула (French 
summary) (31 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. 

3412. .Pisztora, Ferenc. (Medical U. 
Psychiatric Clinic, Hungary) A személyiség megha- 
lározó szerepe a coenaesthesias-hipochondrias 
kórképek patogenezisében. [The determining part of 
oe rem in vn eg аа of coenaesthesic 

'ypochondrias.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1 
10, 575-579, 4 R 

3413. Réti, László. Neurotikus tanulók teljesítő- 
képességének vizsgálata. [Examination of the 
achievements of neurotic students.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 755-760. 

414. Rockland, Lawrence H. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) “What kind of fool am 12": A 
Study of popular songs in the analysis of a male 
hysteric. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C., 1970(Nov), Vol. 
334), 516-525.— Describes the occurrence of fragments 
of popular Songs during the analysis of a 30-yr-old male. 


of Budapest, 
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The patient was able to communicate emotions | 
song titles that were difficult to verbalize,- 
Uprichard. 

3415. Szinetár, Ernö. (Joseph Attila Hosp., Вида 
Hungary) Neurózist okozó konfliktusok tipo 
zalasi kísérlete. [A typological approach of 
causing neurosis.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 19 
10, 541-546. 

3416. Volkan, Vamik. (U. Virginia Hosp.) 
findings in pathological grief. Psychiatric Qi 
1970(Apr), Vol. 44(2), 231-250.— Patients 
pathological grief reactions are those in the m 
ortion of a spectrum between those on 1 end who su 
boni full-blown neurosis, psychosomatic symptoms, € 
which are directly related to a known loss. 
examining 23 cases, it is suggested that patients 
suffer from pathological grief share a relatively 
dictable symptomatology. The typical symptoms 
signs, as well as typical events in the case histories 
such patients, are described. (30 ref.)—Journal su 

3417. Volmat, R., Allers, G., Vittouris, N., & Di 
(U. Besancon, Neurological & Psychiatric Cli 
France) Statut actuel clinique et thérapeutique 
l'anorexie mentale. [The current clinical and the 
peutic status of anorexia nervosa.] Annales Méd 
Psychologiques, 1970(Feb), Vol. 102), 161—184,—P 
a description and historical summary of extreme fe 
disorders of psychogenic origin, with examples 
incidence and treatment drawn from current practi 
These young patients, although usually adolescent 
female, vary from 12-37 yr. in age and include seve 
men. The refusal of food, ciated with pubertal sexi 
awakening and fear of abandonment, is quali 
(selective) at first; becoming quantitative later 
severe weight loss and possible cachexia. 13 cases 
described to illustrate the important factors of fa 
conflict, triggering events, treatment methods, and the 
importance of aftercare following hospital discharge 
Diagnosis is easy and symptom treatment consists of 
isolation of the patient (20-40 days), supported by 
CONUS and the use of psychoactive pal : 

pecial diets are not important. Anorexia is considen da | 
symptom not an autonomous disease, and the underlying. 
Psychogenesis must always be evaluated carefully for 
each patient.—4H. E. King. ; 


Psychosis 1 
3418. Blankenburg, W. (U. Freiburg, Psychiatri 

Neuro-Clinic, W. Germany) Zur Leistungsstruktur bel. 
chronischen endogenen Psychosen. [Efficiency 
structure with chronic endogenous psychoses.] Куду. 
аги, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(12), 571-587.—Recognition : 
rehabilitation chances of patients suffering from ci pu 
endogenous psychosyndromes demands precision cong 
cerning the changed structure of their efficiency. be 
the background of their efficiency will have to 2€ — 
considered, as well as its structure and integration. М 
manner in which mental, social, and physical fi the 
interlock is emphasized. Besides the course о r 

the 


psychosis and the actual situation factors, the prem 
coining of the patient's attitude in facing himself ally his 
World is of considerable importance, especially М3 
Primary life anchorage in the world. With endo; 
depressive and schizophrenic types, certain polar 
tures stand ош. These structures are sketche 
examined with the purpose of ascertaining how far 
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can serve for a reintegration into the processes of 
working in the “outside” world. (1 p. ref.)—P. von Toal. 

3419. Braceland, Francis J. (Inst. of Living, Hartford, 
Conn.) Changes in the treatment of involutional 
melancholia. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969- 
(May), Vol. 20(5), 136-140,—In the 1930s, the treatment 
of involutional melancholia left a great deal to be 
desired. Drugs, mainly barbiturates, were employed. 
Other forms of treatment were continuous tubs, reha- 
bilitation through “moral treatment,” and narcosis 
therapy. These patients had a 50% chance of getting well 
and a 25% chance of destroying themselves. Endocrine 
replacement therapy was fashionable. In the mid-1930s 
insulin shock therapy was introduced but it did little for 
involutional melancholia. With the advent of ECT in 
1938, a form of treatment specific for depressions was 
found. The prognosis changed from a 50% recovery rate 
and a 25% suicide rate to a recovery rate of nearly 
100%.—B. A. Burkard. 

3420. Brunstetter, R. W. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Francisco) Every day on an inpatient ward 
for psychotic children. Psychiatric Quarterly Supple- 
ment, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 203-217.—In focusing on emo- 
tional support, gratification, and learning as its primary 
goals, the program in essence is providin what is needed 
for normal growth and development. When these goals 
are pursued with care and precision, the ward milieu in 
its most effective form is a framework of activities and 
opportunities which supports the psychotherapeutic task 
of conflict reduction and aids the psychiatric nurse with 
the daily functioning of the psychotic child.—Journal 
Summary, "— ~ 

3421. MacVaugh, Gilbert S. (U. Mississi i) A 
comparison of the effects of cost and rewa! en 
reinforcement methods on the behavior of long-term 
mental hospital patients. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3732. 

3422. Olson, E. H. (Outagamie County Hosp., 
Appleton, Wis.) A social rehabilitation am in a 
county hospital. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1969(Jun), Vol. 20(6), 173-174.— Describes the limita- 
tions of the prerelease program to patients with psychotic 
disorders who the staff feel need special preparation 
before discharge. A special unit with room for 8 women 
and 5 men and supervised by a resident housemother 
was set aside for this purpose. The development of 
individual responsibility and the ability to form new 
interpersonal relationships are the main goals. Off- 
grounds activities are encouraged and medications are 
self-administered. After the resident has worked full time 
for 1-3 mo. while living on the M he is — ^ 
continues to attend evening group therapy sessions. У. 
after the program started, 33 patients had been admitted 
to the unit with a mean of 10 yr. 2 mo, hospitalization, 
and they spent an average of 5 !/; mo. im the progra о 
were returned to the wards, 16 were disc „ап 4 
of them аге still living out of the hospital. —B. A. 


7, No. 10, 769-776. 
чы State Coll.) A 
igo js. American 
Anthropologist, 1970(Feb), Vol. 7201), os age eet lo 


reports of windigo psychosis, ones full-blown, and 


reviewed in this context, t with examples of 
windigo cases and relevant information about nutrition. 
It is indicated that the traditional cure of windigo 
symptoms, which frequently includes the 

fatty meat, particularly bear meat, may reflect the result 
of long-term, not necessarily conscious, empirical ob- 
servation by Chippewa and other northern Algonquin 
poop nd Mare abstract. 

м: 


25, árton. Elmebetegek társas 
csolatainak kialakulása a ита 
soran. [Interpersonal relations of patients in 


the course of occupational therapy.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 

ok, 1967, No. 10, 559-568. 
endland, K. L. & Ablswede, J, (U. Kiel, 
'erlaufskontrollen 


schen Psychosen. course of 
phasic psychoses.) Nervenarzt, 1970 Sep), Vol. 41 
434-439.—Studied 206 patients suffering from 


— — results were obtained: The — 

tween С m anxiety-happiness 

choses, excitement nhibition confusions, rok га 
i is most to 


diagnose in individual cases at the sickbed, as the 
symptoms of these 3 ps eee ا‎ 
combined and crossed. In m courses, the 
aspects of the various сус! psychoses can alternate. 


ih the same patient, there are found sometimes 
manic-depressive aspects of his disease paralleling 
cycloid aspects. The same holds true їп paranoid anxiety 
psychoses. With phasic psychoses, a trend 


stronger the schizothymic ae 
on (20 ref.)—P. von ‘val, 


Schizophrenia 


3427. Adams, James R. (Case Western Reserve U.) 


phrenia ratings. 
19710Јап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4323. 
3429. Arata, 


A. (Provincial Hosp., 
Italy) Osserv: sulla i Leonhard 
in tema di : Rillevi su 70 lungodegenti. 


schizotrenie: 

[Observations on the classification by Leonhard on the 
subject of schizophrenias: Notes on 70 керша = 
tients.) Neuropsichiatria, 196600), Vol. 24 - 
1.—А classification of 70 à Foe avene 
according to the criteria set by brings 4 

question the validity of his classificatory scheme. € 

be 7171 L'Abate. L ас, а 

Donald А. (U. Chicago) Attitudes -— 
about parents and E 
), S MA неј 


A 
Vol. 442 
Quarter nt e schizophrenic children in respect to 16 
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concepts, using 14 scales. The internal environment 
necessary for the development of the stes o 
was investigated. Other studies report the effects of the 
external environment, the family, and society at large. 
There are different impacts of environment on children 
growing up, no matter how similar this environment may 
seem. The states of mind measured in the present study 
were learned. A person is not born with a need to be sad, 
cold, lazy, or hostile. Another optimistic conclusion in 
regard to psychotherapy is that learned attitudes can be 
unlearned. (15 ref.)}—D. Prager. 

3431. Gustay. Dynamische Rollen der 
schizophrenen Spaltung. [Dynamic functions of the 
schizophrenic split personality.) Praxis der Psycho- 
therapie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 15(5), 194-200.—One of the 
fundamental objectives of perceptive psychiatry, e.g., 
psychiatry with a dynamic approach, is to examine the 
abnormal psychic phenomena to determine how much 
they reflect human norms, although distorted, which 
man cannot do without even in psychosis. The psychi- 
cally abnormal can teach us about the "other" face of 
life. 3 examples of schizophrenic patients show how 
repressed or seemingly lost insight is manifested by 
dissociation. In all cases the schizophrenic patient looked 
at himself with the split-off side representing his insight 
into the real nature of the conflict, What the patient can 
no longer accomplish by self-reflection is realized by him 
in the structure of contradiction of his psychotic 
existence.—B. Schay. 

3432. Billig, Otto. (Vanderbilt U., Medical School) 
Structures of schizophrenic forms of expression. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1970(Apr), Vol. 44(2), 187-222. 
— When schizophrenic patients become aware of their 
inability to express themselves verbally, they may begin 
to draw and paint to make themselves understood. 
Disintegration of the ego boundaries are correlated with 
the spatial structure in the drawings. Reintegration of 
Spatial structure is seen in paintings of recovering 
schizophrenics. Basic changes of Spatial structure are 
seen to be similar regardless of cultural background. (26 
ref.)—D. Prager. 

3433. Bleuler, Manfred. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Zurich, 
Switzerland) Some results of research in schizo- 
phrenia. Behavioral Science, 1970(May), Vol. 15(3), 
211-219.—Presents the text of a lecture outlining results 
of research in the history, influences, and role of physical 
damage in schizophrenia. Results of a 20-yr study of 208 
schizophrenics and their families are emphasized. Di- 
agnostic criteria and the typical course of the disease are 
described. No 1 specific form of therapy is considered 
correct. Results of the 20-yr study indicate that appro- 
priate therapy can prevent the most severe forms of 
Schizophrenia and improve all schizophrenic conditions. 
With therapy, “episodic courses with good intermissions 
are becoming more frequent, and chronic psychoses with 
constant hospitalization, rarer." However, the number of 
full Tecoveries has not increased, and the number of 
severe chronic psychoses has not diminished. In studies 
of the nature and genesis of schizophrenia, no single 
cause was found. Results of endocrine, psychodynamic, 
and hereditary studies are described. It is concluded that 
the background of schizophrenia Consists in both 
disharmonic, contradictory inborn dispositions in the 
development of олау, and disharmonic, contra- 
dictory human rel ationships." Studies of the children of 
schizophrenics found nearly 75% to be healthy. A 
selected bibliography is presented. (45 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
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3434. Bürger-Prinz, Н. & Schorsch, E, (U, Hamb 


cerning the concept of autism.] Nervenarzt, 1969(0c), 
Vol. 40(10), 454—459.— The scope of "autism" is crite 
examined. The term was coined by Bleuler in 191] and 
defined as “detachment from reality, with a relative or 
absolute predominance of the inner life. Since then, the 
Scope of autism, as used in the psychological literature, 
has been rather vague. It is suggested that this term be 
reserved for a specific schizophrenic and/or early- 
childhood lack of a social-relation system. Autism is 
discussed under 3 headings: (a) lack of relation to reality 
due to overevaluation or insufficiency of the “I system”, 
(b) lack of relation to reality due to a breaking “I 
system”; and (c) autism of the depressive type. In all 
these cases, the real world is substituted by an imaginary 
one, and in this “shell” the patient lives “by himself 
alone,” sheltered by a strong belief in his own impor 
tance. (26 ref.)—P. von Toal. 

3435. Cord, Eugene L. (Wayne State U.) Propri- 
oceptive and motor functions in schizophrenic, 
normal, and adoptive families: A behavior-genetic 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 (Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-B), 4332. 

3436. Cutcliffe, Joseph G. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Mnemonic reactions of paranoid schizophrenics to 
induced stress-experiences. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4332-4333. 

3437. Demangeat, Michel. (115 Rue du Dr. Albert- 
Barraud, Bordeaux, France) D'une approche phong 
ménologique de la schizophrénie: Réflexions el 
recherche. [Phenomenologic approach to schizophre- 
nia: Research and comments.) Evolution Рун 
1970(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 221-248.— Concentrates 
bo Еа in schizophrenic patients. The pheno- 
menologic aspects inherent in psychiatry are ешр s 
and the alter-ego discussed relating it to the psychia us 
patient relationship. The importance of language Wu 
munication in such relations is stressed. An Dor 
conducted on a schizophrenic urge and his family 

resented. (English summary)—/. Sirotin. 
y 3438. oe rw Myron M. Comparability of s 
ess-reactive criteria of schizophrenia. DES Dic 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 

3702. = 
3439. Flenning, Frank. (Southern Illinois «e Ui 
effects of stimulus intensity on schizophren d 
formance in a communication task. e 435. 
Abstracts. International, 1971(Jan), Vol. we Lexical 

3440. Fougerousse, Myra E. (U. Rocio ation ol 
ambiguity in sentences: Premature ss hrenia: 
perceptual processing in chronic sC quem Vol. 

issertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
31(7-B), 4335-4336. 

3441. Grebel, Martin. (Ohio State U.) 
feedback on the cognitive and react 
formance of schizophrenic and поп-5 1197 | (dal) 
patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Vol. 31(7-B), 4337. Vê 
$442. Cai Rosalie M. (Case Western Коне 
U.) Treatment outcome of process an ernationdl, 
Schizophrenics. Бан Abstracts Int 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4338. inas А 

3443. “Johnson, James E. & Bieliauskas, ЫШ ы, 
(Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) Two mea parative 
inclusive thinking in schizophrenia: 


f 
The effect o 
ion time per- 
chizophrenic 


Psychiatric & Neuropathic Clinic, W. Germany) Anmer. 
kungen zum Begriff des Autismus. [Remarks con 


th 
ized, 
35. 
f 

1 
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analysis. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 77(2), 149-154.—Compared the а ае Y 
chronic schizophrenics and 30 patients with personality 
disorders on 2 measures of overinclusion. Consistent 
with previous research, schizophrenic Ss showed more 
overinclusion than nonschizophrenic Ss on an R. W. 
Payne-type test, and were more overinclusive on a 
Payne-type test than on an L. J. Chapman-type test. 
Results are interpreted within the framework of W. E. 
Broen and L. H. Storm's theory of partial collapse of 
response hierarchies in schizophrenia.—Journal abstract. 
3444. Kardos, Gyórgy & Maria, Béla. "Alkohol- 
izmus” és szkizofrénia. [Alcoholism and schizophre- 
nia.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 547-554. 
4445. Koh, Soon D. & Kayton, Lawrence. (Michael 
Reese Hosp., Psychosomatic & Psychiatric Research & 
Training Inst, Chicago, Ш.) Free-recall learning by 
nonpsychotic schizophrenics. Proceedings of the An- 
nual Convention of the American Psychological Associ- 
ation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 11-12.—1t was hypothesized 
that nonpsychotic schizophrenics’ mnemonic ог niza- 
tion in free-recall learning should be loose and inefficient 
due to their associative dyscontrol and, consequently, 
their free-recall should suffer. Measures of subjective 
organization, categorical clustering, input-output con- 
cordance, and hierarchical clustering schemes all indi- 
cated that the organization of the nonpsychotic schiz- 
ophrenics was poorest, the nonpsychotic-nonschizo- 
phrenic psychiatric patients next, and the normal 
controls highest. The recall performances of these 3 
groups also corresponded to the orani i ene 
ures. The group differences in recall and organization 
both increased as the trials proceeded, but on the Ist trial 
the schizophrenics were comparable to the other groups 
in recall performances. Results are related to theories of 
information processing in schizophrenia. —Author ab- 
stract. 
3446. Ludwig, Arnold M. (Mendota State Hosp., 
Madison, Wis.) Chronic schizophrenia: Clinical and 
therapeutic issues. American Journal of Psychotherapy, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 24(3), 380-399.—Presents an extensive 
discussion of why patients continue to be schizophrenic. 
3 theories have been advanced to explain “chronicity”: 
(a) organic malfunctions, (b) institutional infl 


undergo an altered state of consciou: 
causes him to perceive reality in апа 
is suggested that the institution WOU А 
profound effect if the patient were not susi 

The behavior of patients, even under AS 
directed. Acceptance of these assumptions then, 
the treatment techniques of gaining the atient's atten" 
on and the use of techniques to arouse 

"Donnell. 

3447. Magaro, Peter A. & Vojtisek, John Дый 
Maine) Embedded figures performance of sci 2 
d as a function = ia es 
adjustment, diagnosis and m 
Abnormal Psychology, 197\(Apt), Vol. 770), 


е patient.—C. 
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—Presents data on the Embedded Figures Test (EFT) 
performance of 487 schizophrenics and other hospital- 
ized patients divided in terms of chronicity, premorbid 
adjustment, diagnosis, and medication. Results indicate 
that chronicity was related to EFT performance, with 
chronic Ss generally more field dependent than acute Ss. 
Some schizophrenics, however, were relatively field 
dependent when entering the hospital and did not 
change with extensive hospitalization, Medication inter- 
acted with premorbid adjustment and diagnosis, with the 
medicated poor paranoid performing in a field-inde- 
pendent manner while the nonmedicated poor paranoid 
was quite field dependent. The effects of institution- 
alization are discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3448. Meehl, Paul E. (U. Minnesota) High school 
yearbooks: A reply to Schwarz. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, \97\(Apr), Vol. 77(2), 143-148.—Examines 
the criticism of J. C. Schwarz (see PA, Vol. 44: 14955) of 
the study by C. N. Barthell and D. S. Holmes (see PA, 
Vol. 42:17448) on preschizophrenics using archival data. 
The traditional assumption that nuisance variables like 
social class should routinely be “controlled” by case- 
matching or statistical suppression is challenged. Wheth- 
er and how much, shared variance should be removed in 
archival studies is shown to hinge upon а rior causal 
framework. It is argued that in most archival studies the 
assumption is highly problematic, and no safer than the 
substantive theory of interest itself. It is further argued 
that statistical control of nuisance variables is not 
“playing it safe,” since under several plausible assump- 
tions such control will generate misleading results (e 
will pseudofalsify a good causal theory). (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3449. Morrison, Delmont; Miller, Dale, & Mejia, 
Berta. (U. California, Medical Center, San Francisco) 
Effects of adult verbal requests on the behavior of 
autistic children. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 510-518.—The failure of 
autistic children to respond appropriately, to verbal 
request may be due to developmental receptive, aphasia 
or to the interpersonal conflicts of the autistic child. 
Using 2 8- and 10-yr-old boys as Ss, the effects of adult 
verbal request on the performance of autistic children 
were investigated in verbal discrimination tasks. Results 
demonstrate that the Ss’ performances on a series of 
ks shifted abruptly from random to 


discrimination tasks shilled a | 
better-than-chance discrimination when 1 of the objects 


to be discriminated was replaced by another object. Data 


is interpreted as indicating that failure to discriminate 
was not caus 


ed by inability to understand the request, 
but rather may have been due to 


Ss’ conflicts concerning 

compliance and resistance to adult requests,—Journal 
73 

ШЕТ Neale, John М. (State U. New York, Stony 


|] п in schizophrenia. Journal of 
Brook) Percept el ), Vol. 770), 196-204. 


Psychology, 1971(Apr ), 
АНАТ а forced-choice letter recognition task to 
assess the span of apprehension of 30 schizophrenics 
(good premorbid paranoids, good premorbid nonpar- 
anoids, and poor premorbid nonparanoids) and 20 
controls (hospitalized nonschizophrenics and peniten- 
tiary inmates). When the task required only that 1 target 
letter be detected, there were no significant differences 
between groups. When the target was presented in 
conjunction with varying numbers of irrelevant “noise ? 
letters, however, the span of schizophrenics was signif- 
icantly less than that of either contro! group. The span of 
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schizophrenics reached an upper limit at a small display 
size (4 letters) and showed no further increase. The 
constructs of premorbid adjustment and paranoid status 
bore no relationship to the deficit. Measures of the 
trial-to-trial variability in number of elements processed 
and consistency of scanning path did not differentiate 
schizophrenics and controls. The number of irrelevant 
noise letters surrounding a target was found to have no 
influence on detection in either group. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

3451. Nuttall, Ronald L. & Solomon, Leonard F. 
(Boston Coll, Inst. of Human Sciences) Prognosis in 
schizophrenia: The role of premorbid, social class, 
and се портарие factors. Behavioral Science, 1970- 
(May) Vol. 15(3), 255-264.—Explored the relative 
prognostic significance of 7 premorbid factors derived 
from case history ratings and a set of demographic 
variables for a sample of 259 male schizophrenic 
patients. The prognostic significance of a number of 
indicators varied as a function of the social class of the 
patient. Multiple regression analyses indicate that the 
case history factors were more powerful in predicting a 
pa outcome than were the demographic factors. 
mplications for diagnostic procedures and research are 
discussed. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3452. Odhner, Fred. (New York State Dept. of 
Mental Hygiene, Albany) Verbal ascendancy in proc- 
ess and reactive schizophrenics. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 7-9.—At- 
tempted to find if there were differences between 
process- and reactive-type schizophrenic Ss in verbal 
ascendancy when such Ss participated in small group 
discussions following group tasks. It was found that the 
process-type Ss were significantly lower in ascendancy 
than were those defined as having reactive-type pa- 
thology. Implications for further research and thera- 
peutic approaches are discussed.—Journal summary. 

- Owen, Jeannine D. (Washington U.) The 
effects of chlorpromazine on performance of schiz- 
pee patients ай two tests for brain damage апа 

measures. Dissertation Abstracts T 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4343. елаш 

3454. Pickford, В. W. (U. Glasgow, Scotland) Dis- 
guise in the expression of fantasy: The “art-work” in 
painting. Bulletin of Art Therapy, 1968(Jul), Vol. 14), 
167-184.—Discusses the paintings a young male schizoid 
[ш produced following discharge from the Air 

огсе. Тһе varying degrees of disguise of the fantasy 
themes in the pictures are emphasized. Black and white 
reproductions of 20 of his drawings are included and 
X which ce 
mother-infant relationships, sexuality, ree Е 


acute good premorbid 


premorbid nonparanoid schizophrenics. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 


1970(Dec), Vol. ы 
2764. (Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2763 


‚3456. Rennert, Н. & Mode, Н. (Martin Luther U 
Clinic & Polyclinic for Psychiatry, Halle-Wittenberg, E. 
Germany) Mischwesen und Monstren in der Vor- 
stellungs- und Ausdruckswelt der archaischen und 
Psychotischen Menschen. [Mixed beings and mon- 
Sters in the concepts and expressions of archaic and 
psychotic people.] Nervenarzt, 1969(Jan), Vol. 40(1) 
8-17.—Compared monsters in ancient and modern art 
with drawings made by schizophrenics, displaying 


acute poor 
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similar characteristics, as shown by the illus 
the article. “Mixed beings”—'!/, human, 
—symbolized in ancient times the animal char, 
which exist as latent or potential qualities 
beings. In classical mythology, “superhuman’ 
teristics (Zeus) appear besides "subhuman" oi 
and the Swan). In the drawings of schizophreni 
traits are common. In both cases, monsters rep 
concretization of chaotic destructive fears of 
expressed in demoniac symbols, characterized 
levolence, cruelty, and superior power, 
beings in ancient drawings appear to be harmoni 
plausible in their relations to religious symbol 
are grotesque, disproportionate, and repulsive: 
expressions of schizophrenic minds. (34 ref. 
Toal. 

3457. Silverman, Lloyd H., Candell, Peter; 
Tupper F., & Blum, Elizabeth A. (Manhattan 
Administration Hosp., N.Y.) Further data опе! 
aggressive activation and symbiotic merging 
functioning of schizophrenics. Perceptual & 
Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 93-94.—Reports 
data on the effects of subliminally 
and symbiotic stimuli on the ego functioning 0] 
ophrenics. Ss were 48 relatively differentiated 1 
schizophrenics seen individually for 3 sessions, The 
positive findings were that the aggr e stimulus’ 
adverse effect on self-concept w the stimula 
the theme of symbiotic merging, as it had im 
experiments, led to a reduction in pathological 
festations—Journal abstract. TAA 
3458. Siomopoulos, V. (Illinois State Psychiatric 1 
Chicago) Paralogic involvement of the notion 
awareness in schizophrenic thinking. Psyi 


inferred from verbal cues elicited after inquiry into: 
delusional ideas. The patients employed pat 
mechanisms involving the awareness of highly 
contents, resulting in a variety of delusional ideas d 
an appearance of homogeneity in the clinical pk | 
—D. Prager. 

3459. Sojit, Cloé M. (1695 Posadas, Buenos 
Argentina La hipótesis del doble vínculo 
padres de esquizofrénicos. [The double bim 
pothesis and the parents of schizophrenics.] Acta 1 
átrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1970(Dec). 
16(4), 327-340.—A double-bind situation was emp 
to compare the interaction patterns of the parem 
schizophrenics, delinquents, ulcerative colitis. 
and controls (total N — 54 couples). The main 
was that the parents of schizophrenics have d 
patterns of communication, as compared E Я 
parents. Results support the double-bind hypothe 
theory of the current family situation of the 
phrenic. It is suggested that the different ways to 
to double-bind situations exhibited by the D 


to be related to the different types of pat 
presented by the offspring. (18 ref. -English ар 
3460. Streiner, David L. & Watters, d 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) р 
tal conditioning of the GSR in normals a 
ophrenics. Proceedings of the Annual Сот 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol: © 
33-34.—Normals and drug-free schizophrenit 
given training involving associating verbal st 
onset and offset of a noxious noise. Following | 
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were compared with 2 groups, not given the training, on 
the ability to control their GSR in an avoidance 
paradigm where producing and inhibiting GSRs were 
contingencies for avoidance of the noise. Training 
abetted the ability to control the GSRs for the normals 
and schizophrenics. Reactivity to the stimuli and number 
of correct responses were not related to diagnosis. It is 
suggested that previous findings of poorer conditioning 
in schizophrenics may be confounded by the effects of 
psychoactive medication.—Author abstract. 

3461. Taylor, Irving A. & Knapp, Marion W. Creative 
artistic production of chronic schizophrenics 
through simultaneous sensory stimulation. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 411-412.—At- 
tempted to induce creative artistic production in chronic 
schizophrenics through intensive simultaneous sensory 
stimulation (SSS). 10 experimental chronic schizophre- 
nics were treated biweekly to SSS over an extended 6-mo 
period. Their art work during this period became more 
creative as evidenced by being more generative, original, 
complex, condensed, impactful, relevant, and trans- 
forming. A comparable control group of 10 chronic 
schizophrenics showed no appreciable change in their art 
production over a similar period of time. It is concluded 
that sensory stimulation, possibly through brain arousal, 
operates with chronic schizophrenics in inducing crea- 
tivity as it does with normals.—Author abstract. 

3462. Thayer, Jane & Silber, David E. (Alexandria 
Community Mental Health Center, Va.) Relationship 
between levels of arousal and responsiveness 
among schizophrenic and normal subjects. Journal 
of Abnormal Psychology, 197\(Apt), Vol. 77(2), 162- 
173.—Hypothesized that tonic arousal level, as measured 
by the basal skin resistance level, would be an important 
parameter influencing psychophysiological responsive; 
ness to discrete stimuli, 32 schizophrenic Ss and 32 
normal Ss were divided into subgroups on the basis of 
their resting skin resistance levels. Ss were then given 30 
mild, discrete auditory stimuli, and their psychogalvanic 
responsiveness was assessed. The parameter of tonic 
arousal level accounted for the majority of variability, 
while psychiatric status was à negligible factor. In 
general, Ss manifesting high tonic arousal responded 
more rapidly, with more GSRs to discrete tone stimuli, 
with more nonspecific GSRs, and with greater amplitude 
of change than did Ss with low tonic arousal. Results of 
other studies are discussed within the framework of these 
findings, and it is suggested that controlling for this 
parameter may serve to reduce heterogenity of results in 
future research. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

N ee. Thornton, cise + 
ortheast Communit ental 
delphia, Pa.) Saclay schemata in schizophrenic 
males. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1911P, Vol. 
7702), 192-195. Utilized J. L. 
replacement technique to investiga! 
schemata between 17 normal and. 
males. As predicted, the schizophrenic males, un! 
normal males, did not display the schema th: 
belong together." Schizophrenics, more often than 
ay overestimated at least ^ of the puer 
istances (i.e., woman-boy, and/or man-boy), а < 
епсе [hee not pee for any combination of 
Results are consistent 


nonparental human-figure sets. 0 
ў i arent-child conflict later 
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3464. R., Heiss, W. D., & Bruck, J. (Vienna 
U., Inst. of General & Comparative Physiology, Ana) 
Syndromanalyse und Rehabilitationsprogno 

ronisch Schizophrener: jungsbeisplele 
statistischer Verfahren in der Psychiatrie, [Syn- 
dromatic analysis and rehabilitation prognosis of chronic 
schizophrenics: Examples of using statistical methods in 
pA Nervenarzt, |969(Jun), Vol. 40(6), 264- 

8.—A precondition of any statistical examination is 
the recording of the symptoms according tọ à scale, 
Depending on the type of scale, various methods exist 
for the calculation of correlation coefficients describing 
the statistical connections between 2 symptoms. As an 
example, the use of the 4-field correlation for discovering 
the connections between the symptoms of chronic 
schizophrenics is mentioned. Correlations can serve as 
the basis for a factor analysis or a regression analysis, By 
using a special regression method, the so-called linear 
multiple regression, the possibility of a quantitative 
rehabilitation prognosis of chronic schizophrenics is 
shown.—P. von Toal. 

3465. Wolff, Wirt М, & Morris, Larry A. (U. Texas, 
Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) Intellectual and 
personality characteristics of parents of autistic 
children. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 77(2), 155-161.—Studied 5 sets 0 parents with 
autistic children, and 2 with schizophrenic offspring. 
Demographic, intelligence, and personality data on their 
families were examined. Rimland's retrospective check- 
list (Form E-1) was useful in distinguishing between 
autistic and schizophrenic disorders. Demographic and 
1Q findings conjectures about 

arents’ remarkable intelligence and achievement levels. 
Parental MMPI and “A-B therapist” measures (the 
Kemp version of the Whitehorn-Betz A-B scale) seemed 
contradictory to related psychogenic hypotheses about 
severe childhood disturbances. Results are contrary both 
to positions depicting parents of { 
exceedingl Ый popie in as "emotional refrig- 
” (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
са. is e С, (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Communi disorders and 
the quest for relatedness in familles of schizo- 
phrenics. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 
30(2), 100-114.—Describes 2 views of relatedness: (a) 
expressive—spontaneous, meaningful. feelings, including 
experiences of warmth and affection, €.» between 
mother and child and between romantic lovers; and (b) 
instrumental, in which greater value is jm to tasks 
performed by interacting persons # an the foci of 
attention are external to themselves. Communication 
skills are thought to be a Ceres of for enduring 
relatedness in either view. App ications of these views are 
described in client-therapist and family relationships. 
Studies are described 
munication devant 
i renic 
pec po coremaunication deviance results of dif- 
family members às à 
aay dynamica and processes of family therapy- a 


ref.)—H. Roemmich. 
ja Treatment 


3467. Córsico, Rubén & Chappa, Herbert J. (National 
U. of La Plata, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Relaciones 


with ith tion that early p 1 tre cambios clinicos y visomotores en un grupo 
GREE ESR rPlationships on the whole. бе esquizofrénicos. [The relationship between c oe 
—Journal abstract. 369 
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and visuomotor changes on a schizophrenic group.] Acta 
Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 16(4), 350-353.—3 measures were employed to 
assess pre- and postclinical and visuomotor changes on a 
schizophrenic group of patients receiving psychopharma- 
cological treatment: the Wittenborn Psychiatric Rating 
Scales, a clinical remission scale, and the Bender Gestalt 
Test as scored with the Pascal and Suttell technique. The 
Ist 2 measures showed a statistically significant reduc- 
tion in scores after the treatment, but the Bender Gestalt 
did not result in significant data. It is concluded that the 
Bender Gestalt is useful to detect psychotic conditions, 
but is unable to assess changes in follow-up studies with 
psychotropic drugs of the type used in this study. 
—English summary. 

3468. Foley, P. (Parramatta Psychiatric Center, New 
South Wales, Australia) Some forgotten men: A 
remotivation programme. Australian Psychologist, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 123-140.—Describes a project 
designed to provide therapeutic benefit for a selected 
group of 12 male schizophrenic patients located on a 
locked ward in a psychiatric clinic. Treatment consisted 
of a combination of the approaches of Allyon and Azrin 
and John Rosen. Data from 5-point scales covering 11 
behavioral variables were analyzed for 10 of the patients, 
and significant group improvements were found in the 
areas of personal habits, communication, memory, 
socialization, and initiative. No significant change was 
found in psychotic behavior, orientation, cooperation, 
concentration, special skills, or family interaction. 
Further analysis indicates (a) significant changes in 
overall behavioral efficiency in patients 20-29 yr. old, 
but not in those 30-39 or 40-49: (b) no differences in 
intelligence; and (c) significant changes in those hospi- 
talized under 6 yr. old, not found in those hospitalized 
for longer periods. The design of the program is 
discussed in detail, and a number of case histories are 


presented.—R. Wiltz. 

3469. Levene, Howard L, et al. (Langley Porter 
Neuropsychiatric Inst, San Francisco, Calif) The 
aftercare of schizophrenics: An evaluation of group 
and individual approaches. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 44(2), 296-304.— Placed 31 chronically 
ill. schizophrenics Who were on maintenance pheno- 
thiazines on indefinite home leave from a state psychi- 
atric hospital. Ss were seen for their aftercare individ- 
ually for 15 min. monthly or in a group for 1 hr. monthly. 
13 were rehospitalized within 1 yr. Both methods of 
aftercare were inadequate for community maintenance 
or e анто Prager, 

‚ Shectman, Ronald L, (U. Kansas The n 
a predictable reality in NA The шү 
personal context, reinforcement and the subsequent 
o апа self-presentation of hospitalized 
ophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts 1 7 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3716. жы 

3471. Sheiner, Sara. (390 West End Ave., New York. 
N.Y.) Investigation of a learning block in a schiz- 
ophrenic. American Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1969, Vol. 
29(2), 205-211.—Presents the case history of a 22-yr-old 
woman diagnosed as a paranoid Schizophrenic, and 

describes the emotional, intellectual, and communicative 
interaction which developed between the woman and her 
therapist and the process of growth which was stimu- 
lated. The Significance of relating to another human 
being on his level is stressed. It is Suggested “that 
schizophrenia is a developmental Process, cognitive, 
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emotional, and psychologically dynamic consequ 
some conjectured interference with growth, 
Maney. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


3472. Arnds, Н. G. & Studt, H. H. (U. Е 
Medical Clinic, W. Germany) Psychodiagno 
Beitráge zur Persónlichkeitsstruktur von Ai 
кегп. [Psychodiagnostic studies of the perso 
structure of asthmatics.] Zeitschrift für Psychosoma 
Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1969(Apr), Vol. 15(2), 
119.—Compared 50 asthmatics with a control gro 
other patients in a psychosomatic clinic by us 

sychodiagnostic methods: a test to examine the 
[елге level and intelligence functions (Hawie tesi 
Rorschach technique, and a color s i 
Pyramid Test (CPT). Statistically sig 
between the control group and asthmatics in the 
test showed that male asthm: proved relativel, 
capable in the action part than in the verbal part 
test, ie, they had a relatively high verbal IQ 
relatively low action IQ. In the Rorschach test; 
male and female asthmatics showed more shock 
nomena on Table VI. Women differed in some de 
minants and interpretation content, men in 80 
contents. In the CPT, male asthmatics chose more ¥ 
and females more red and less grey in the “beat 
pyramids” than the corresponding control group 
Separate studies were made of males and females,” 
differences showed up in the secondary findings. 
concluded that asthmatics have a greater potential 
emotional reactibility and more unexpressed feelin 
against their social environment. Certain maladjustme! 
may be typical for asthmatics but also may occur 
other psychosomatic diseases. (17 ref.)—B. Schay. 
3473. Condrau, Gion. Psychosomatische Kran 
heitslehre. [Psychosomatic nosology.] Zeitschrift 
Psychosomatische Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1969(Ар 
Vol. 15(2), 90-99.—Presents a lecture, delivered at 
International Working Conference of the Germ 
Psychoanalytical Society and the International Foru 
for Psychoanalysis, analyzing the 2 principal areas: 
psychosomatics, i.e., understanding of the illness 
psychotherapy. 3 questions require an answer: (a) 
теазоп for the occurrence of a certain de 
neurosis; (b) why a certain organ is affected or Symp R 
occurs; and (c) the meaning of frequently occi 
changes in disease and symptoms. Included are 4 be 
indicating the basic forms of human illness, men d 
Tegarding organ specificity in psychosomatic disea к 
and the possibilities of psychosomatically опаа 
therapy. Only by applying the insight of b pos 
chology and neuropsychology to the science E. Es e 
illnesses will psychosomatics provide a tr pes 
understanding of human illness. By taking into с 
eration the basic condition of human existence а 
understanding of human illnesses and therapy 1$ 8 
—B. Schay. Sherv 

3474. Epstein, R. S., Cummings, N. A. f Menta 
Elizabeth B., & Bergsma, D. R. (National Inst. ol d) P 
Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Pc 
Chiatric aspects of Behcet's syndrome m 1 
oo Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. i 

—W. G. Shipman. i 

3475. Fahrenberg, J. (U. Freiburg, Psychologie In: 
W. Germany) Kérperlich-funktionelle Bes 
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und Persónlichkeitsmerkmale. [Somatofunctional 
complaints and Personality traits.] Nervenarzt, 1969- 
(Mar), Vol. 40(3), 111-116.—Psychovegetative and psy- 
chomotor processes require a complementary psycho- 
physiological examination. This means that the 3 
methodological sides of psychosomatic processes—ex- 
perience (state of health) behavior, and somatic proc- 
esses—have to be covered by a specific and highly 
developed methodology and integrated into a compre- 
hensive picture. A new questionnaire has been developed 
which measures the degree of somatofunctional com- 
plaints. Tables are included stating the results of 410 
questionnaires of representative cases in the population 
and 183 questionnaires of students, It was shown in 
several investigations that the complaint frequency was 
based on relatively consistent personality traits, and that 
subjectively experienced. nervosity depended very sig- 
nificantly on the individual manifestation of neuroticism 
and on the sex of S (women had more complaints), but 
not on extroversion, introversion, age, or education. The 
general factor hypothesis of nervosity can only be 
supported by questionnaires but not verified, However, 
this new questionnaire is an important means of 
measurement in multivaried, psychophysiological ex- 
perimental studies. The statistical results offer insight 
into the type and frequency of the *complaints of the 
healthy.”—B. Schay. 

3476. Lazzeroni, Virgilio & Sirigatti, Saulo. Struttura 
della personalità e psicosomatosi: Nota preliminare. 
[Personality structure and psychosomatics: Introductory 
note.] Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969, No. 91-93, 
91-96.—Initiated a revision in the existing literature on 
psychosomatics and of the methods used in clinical 
psychology. A detailed study was conducted regarding a 
defined as psycho- 
somatic, e.g., arthritis, rheumatism, asthma, peptic ulcer, 
and gastritis. The 

in the study: (a) 


ture is considered as a careful study of the behavior 
structure by means of differential 1 sapre 
continuity between efficient and deviate behavior 15 
implied as well as the validity of biological laws. (28 
ref.)—A. M. Farfaglia. 


CASE HISTORY 


3477. Aaronson, Bernard S. (New Jersey Bureau of 
Research in Neurology & Psychiatry, Princeton) Hyp- 
nosis, depth perception and schizophrenia. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 3201), 271-215—А 
series of experiments with a single S (а 22-yr-old male 
college student) on the effects of posthypnotically altere 
perception on behavior suggests 4 relation between à 
Schizophrenic-like condition and loss of depth paer 
tion, and a psychedelic state with enhanc dadeni 
perception. These changes were not observed wi 
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blurred vision or enhanced visual clarity.—Journal 
сора 
78. Bachman, Ronald; de la Cruz, Felix F., АРА! 

Matti, & Santell, Fredricka. (Permanente Mediesl 
Group, 280 W. MacArthur Blvd., Oakland, Calif.) Short 
arm deletion of an X chromosome in a 19-year-old 

irl. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971040), 

ol. 75(4), 435-441.—Reports the 6th case of a 19-yr-old 
white female with a nonmosaic short arm deletion of her 
X chromosome. Findings are compared to the 5 other 
reported similar cases, and this group is compared to the 
6 reported cases of nonmosaic long arm deletions of the 
X chromosome, Findings suggest that the region of the 
chromosome which determines the stature and pheno- 
type in Turner's syndrome (XO) is located on the short 
arm of the X chromosome. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3479. Earle, Brian V. & Theye, Frederick W. (12 Ist 
Ave. Ilion, N.Y.) Automatic writing as a ps: chiatric 
problem. Psychiatric Quarterly — 1968, Vol. 
422), 218-222.— This is believed to be the Ist case report 
in which automatic writing has given rise to a specific 
psychiatric problem. A woman's automatic writing 
production caused her considerable embarrassment by 
revealing a bomb threat which turned out to be false. She 
had learned the technique from a popular book. 
Automatic writing involves a dissociation of conscious- 
ness such as occurs in hypnosis. Relevant literature is 
reviewed. (15 ref.)—D. Prager. 

3480. Grüneberg, Е. & Helmchen, Н. Free U., 
Psychiatric & Neurologic Clinic, Berlin, W. ermany) 
Impulsiv-Petit mal-Status und paranoide Psychose. 
[Impulsive petit-mal state and paranoid sychosis.] 
Nervenarzt, 1969(Aug), Vol. 40(8), 381-385.—Reports on 
a 32-yr-old woman, who had suffered from an impulsive 
petit-mal epilepsy since she was 17, While hospitalized, 
an impulsive petit-mal state could be observed, follow 
by a short paranoid psychosis. The EEG findings 
indicate a general change during the post aroxysmal 
twilight state, while the state of paranoii psychosis 
indicates a partial "forced" normalization. During the 
interval between attacks, the EEG showed a focus with a 
temporal left front center of gravity. It is noted that, in 
the EEG proven temporal focus, an essential source for 
the complications of the impulsive petit-mal state could 

ic episode i 
oxysmal automatisms. (30 ref.)—P. von Toal. 
pog. Ketz, E. (Free U., Neurologic & Neurosurgical 
Clinic, Berlin, W. und psycho- 
motorische Epilepsie: n bel einem 
arteriovenósen Ranken: 5 
pens. Psychosis and psychomotor epilepsy: Observa- 
tions about an arteriovenous 
temporal lobe.) Nervenarzt, 
133-137.—Presents the case h 1 
atient suffering from an arteriovenous cirrus angioma 
in the left temporal lobe which after several sub- 
arachnoid bleedin; (at the ages of 18, 28, and 40) led to 
epilepsy with impaired consciousness. 
nd mal attacks P = 
chomotor epilepsy remained. 3 yr. after the last 
bleeding a paranoid psychosis developed. Epilepsy and 
chosis did not alternate but coexisted. The connec- 
aranoid psychosis, 
imbic system аге indicated and the pathogenetic 
E adr development is discussed. The Patients EEG 
improved slowly and continuously but was not forced | 


the uniformly decreasing 
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syndrome was strong the psychotic symptoms inten- 
sified. The problems of psychopharmacological treat- 
ment are noted. (36 ref.)—B. Schay. A 

3482. Noto Campanella, F. (U. Milan, Inst. of Clinical 
Psychiatry, Italy) Contributo clinico allo studio della 
verbigerazione: Analisi psicopatologica di casi 
personali. [Clinical contribution to the study of ver- 
bigeration: Psychopathological analysis of personal case 
histories.] Neuropsichiatria, 1968(Oct), Vol. 24(4), 779- 
817.—Describes a schizophrenic-like process which is 
sometimes connected to hallucinations and delusions as 
well as stereotypes and mannerisms. A case study is 
presented to illustrate this process. (French, English, & 
German summaries) (49 ref.)—L. L'Abate. Е 

3483. Ploeger, А. (Rhenish-Westphalian Technical 
School, Psychiatry Div., Aachen, W. Germany) Anthro- 

pologische Aspekte der Hirntumorphobie. [Anthro- 
pological aspects of brain-tumor phobia.] Nervenarzt, 
1969(Aug), Vol. 40(8), 361-371.—Notes the difference 
between "anxiety" (a general feeling of being menaced) 
and "fear" (of objects and conditions). An anxiety 
neurosis without any fixed notions is to be distinguished 
from a “phobia,” which is related to objectively 
unfounded but definitely expected dangers. An imag- 
inary fear of sickness is designated as a phobia when it 
concerns a relatively constant notion. A fearful ex- 
pectation of a sequence of organic or functional 
disorders is designated as “hypochondria.” The cases 
and treatments of 2 women, each suffering from a 
brain-tumor phobia, are reported. A 28-yr-old office 
worker felt humiliated in her self-esteem in connection 
with sexual scruples; and a 29-yr-old ballerina suffered 
from fear of losing her intellectual functions (she was 
unhappily married and frigid). Brain-tumor phobia is 
believed to be an expression of a deeply felt menace to 
the personal self and of the fear that the personal 
existence may become extinct. (79 ref.)—P. von Toal. 

„3484. Schneemann, N. (Heidelberg Ú., Neuropathic 

Clinic, W. German) Uber einen Fall von psycho- 
motorischer und Grand mal-Epilepsie mit phas- 
ischen anorektischen Zuständen. [Concerning a case 
of psychomotoric and grand-mal epilepsy with phasic 
anorexia states.] Nervenarzt, 1969(May), Vol. 40(5), 
215-220.—Describes a 52-yr-old female who had suf. 
fered from epileptic attacks since she was 14 yr. old and 
from phasic anorexia since she was 19, The periodicity of 
her anorexia is believed to indicate a connection with her 
epileptic condition, due to the drives centered in the oral 
and sexual regions which were suppressed by S. This 
seems to be confirmed by the Penfield-Jasper concept of 
“epileptic facilitation.” A close interlacing of somatic 
and psychodynamic events may have a connection with 
the “rhinocephalic origin” of psychomotor epilepsy. (2 p. 
ref.)—P. von Toal. 

3485. Viscott, David S. (Boston U., Medical School) A 
musical idiot savant: A psychodynamic study, and 
some speculations on the creative process. Psychi- 
агу, Washington, D.C., 1970(Nov), Vol. 33(4), 494 
515.—Reviews previous literature on cases of idiot 
savants and presents a case history of a 40-yr-old woman 
who was considered “mentally retarded.” The patient 
was seen after an accident had disrupted her routine life 
and she had become confused and suicidal. When she 
was a child she was isolated from the rest of the family 
and placed in a crib next to the piano in the studio where 
her mother taught music. She was able to give the day of 
the week for any date between 1920-1970 with 95% 
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accuracy and her musical knowledge is such that 8 
identify almost any major work of symphonic musi 
key, opus number, Ist performance, and vital Ке! 
about the composer. She has absolute pitch, can. 
piano and violin, and can change keys in the midd 
piece without losing a beat. She is able to play a 
in the style of any given composer. Although she is 
able to think abstractly in other areas, in the a 
music she performs abstractions difficult for a 
music student. Ideas raised by this patient om. 
peculiarities of the creative process are also dis 
(17 ref.)]—E. M. Uprichard. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION ^ 


3486. Beussee, Mary P., Hammes, John A., & 
Thomas A. (U. Georgia, Civil Defense Research) Effect 
of fallout shelter confinement on mental health 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 121-123,— 
recognizing that volunteers for a 2-wk stay in a fa 
shelter lack the stresses incident to a forced stay 
nevertheless, certain behavior patterns emerged whi 
could advantageously be made available to mana; 
and other personnel in charge.—4. M. Cawley. 

3487. Bower, Willis H. (Arizona State Hosp., 
nix) Recent developments in mental health man 
power. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970@ ап): 
Vol. 21(1), 11-17.—Describes the great need for pers 
sonnel in the mental health field and the development 
the subprofessional category of worker. Changes in 
authoritarian structure of mental hospitals in the 19505 
shifted the emphasis from control of the patient 0 
liberation. Interdisciplinary relationships were also” 
forced to change with a lessening of the direct rela: К 
tionship of the psychiatrist and patient, and a growth in - 
the responsibility of the aides and nurses. The psychiatric — | 
technician category of worker developed and colle 
inaugurated 2-yr programs leading to certification in this 
area. Current educational programs are outlined, and 
recommendations are made for the type, length, 
orientation of training for the subprofessional.—$. 
Knapp. Ума 6 
3488. Cruickshank, William М. (U. Michigan) Re- 
habilitation: Toward a broader spectrum. Psycholog- - 
ical Aspects of Disability, 1970(Nov), Vol. 17(3), 1492 
158.—Presents a summary statement on the past peri 
formance of psychologists in the rehabilitation program 
and the 5 issues to which they are to speak in ê 
immediate future: (a) limited scope of rehabilitation 
training, (b) CA limitation, (c) rehabilitation an 
disadvantage, (d) interdisciplinary role, and (е) d 
logical training.—N. De Palma. New 

3489. DeRosis, Helen A. (Roosevelt Hosp., ti 
York, N.Y.) Parent group discussions: A pre 
mental health technique. Family Coordinator, i 
(Oct), Vol. 19(4), 329-334.—1f the parent is the 5 
primary preventive agent іп а program for prevention 
learning and behavioral disorders, the proe y 
community has the responsibility to explore eff ec 
economic methods for enhancing the parents ae 
standing and skills. This paper describes a рї ies 
which has been found to have some effectiveness» 
parent group discussions in a public school setting М. 
W. Linn. 

3490. Dumas, Neil S. & Muthard, J. E. Соога, g 
research and practice. Journal of. Reape 
1971(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 34-37.—Describes the T j 
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functions, and activities of the 7 Regional Rehabilitation 
Research Institutes (RRRIs) sponsored by the Social and 
Rehabilitation Service. The core research, selections 
from recent major publications, and key personnel of 
this nationwide network of institutes are listed. The 
original and continuing expectation of this grant pro- 
gram is the establishment of 1 RRRI in each region. As 
vacancies occur in the list, other institutes will be 
established.—4M. А. Seidenfeld. 

3491. Dunning, Helen. (U. Southern California) The 
territorial instinct and its relevance to the occu- 
pational therapy process. American Journal of Occu- 
pational Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 24(8), 569-571.—This 
discussion of territorial instinct presents a few intro- 
ductory ideas on a subject with many questions and need 
for further exploratory research. How can the physical 
environment be manipulated for treatment purposes? 
Can territorial need be recognized and met through 
program planning? Does this grid contribute to program 
evaluation? The concept of territoriality is related to 
occupational therapy as a profession that acknowledges 
that space is one of the needs of an individual. For 
professional growth and maturity territorial needs must 
be perceived and integrated in life space. An effective 
treatment environment helps the staff and patients to 
fulfill biological, psychological, and social needs for 
space.—Journal summary. 

3492. Ellsworth, Paul D. & Colman, Arthur D. (Tripler 
General Hosp., Honolulu, Hawaii) The application of 
operant conditioning principles. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 24(8), 562- 
568.— Discusses 6 planned motivational systems used to 
improve work therapy performance of character and 
behavior disorder in a military setting. All systems 
include leadership, decision-making, competition, social 
and point reinforcements. The reinforcement systems are 
presented in a historical fashion as they developed and 
should help other therapists plan and implement similiar 
programs where the motivation of patients 15 а key 
concern.—Journal summary. 

3493. Ethridge, David A. & McSweeney, .Maryellen. 
(Dept. of Mental Health, Bureau of Operational Plan- 
ning, Lansing, Mich.) Il. The hypothesis: Research in 
occupational therapy. American Journal of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 24(8), 551-555.—The 
concept of the use of the hypothesis in research is 
developed as one of a series of articles on research 
methodology for the occupational therapist.—M. 
Seidenfeld. 

3494. Ginsberg, Stewart T., Manolio, Anthony P» & 
Salerno, Joseph. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Lyons, 
NJ) SCOPE: A venture in hospital-community 
collaboration. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970- 
(Jan), Vol, 21(1), 21-23.—Describes the simulated 
conditions of practical employment (SCOPE) program, а 
sheltered workshop which functions within a mental 
hospital framework. Patients are assigned to the hospital 
factory on the basis of skills and potential for benefiting 
from the program. Various types of contracts are made 
with the business community involving work of different 
degrees of complexity. Of 432 patients assigned, to 
SCOPE, 52% were returned to the community with a 
readmission rate of less than 5%, It is concluded that the 
program is beneficial not only to the patient but a 
Improving community relations for the mental hospital. 


—$. Кпарр. 3 
3495. Cray, Robert M., Reinhardt, Adina М. & Ward, 
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John R. (U. Utah, Medical School) Psychosocial 
factors involved in the rehabilitation of persons with 
cardiovascular diseases. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 30(12), 354-359 & 362.—Utilizing data 
from national (N=4463) and community (N=109) 
samples, it was found that cardiovascular Ss, as com- 
pared with comparable groups of otherwise disabled 
persons, tended to deny their illness more frequently and 
were less willing to accept their illness realistically or 
adopt the sick role. As a result, cardiovascular patients 
were rehabilitated less frequently than other disabled 
persons. When entered into a rehabilitation program 
emphasizing the need for acceptance of the impairment, 
the disparity in rehabilitation success rates vanished.—S. 
L. Warren. 

3496. Griffin, J. D. (Canadian Mental Health Assn., 
Toronto, Ontario) Mental health and its chan ing 
perspectives. Canada’s Mental Health, 1971an), Vol. 
19(1), 3-7.—Discusses changes and refinements in the 
principles of mental health treatment. The concept of 
mental health has been extended from a concern with 
strictly medical illness, e.g., psychosis, to areas where 
medical responsibility is less clear, oes divorce and 
poverty. Professional help is not available for the entire 
population and resulting varied needs. It is suggested 
that traditional psychotherapy is in any case inadequate 
for many of these people. Recommendations for changes 
emphasize "(a) the importance of interprofessional 
collaboration in mental health planning and services; (b) 
the need for further decentralizing and diversifying 
mental health services to meet the needs of isolated and 
impoverished groups; (c) the need for coordination of 
the mental health services to improve efficiency and 
decrease expensive overlap; and (d) the need for and role 
of lay participation in mental health planning.”—S. 
Knapp. 

3497. Jackson, Barbara N. (San Jose Hosp., The Oaks 
Extended Care Unit, Calif.) The occupational ther- 
apist as consultant to the aged. American Journal of 
Occupational Therapy, 1970(Nov), Vol. 24(8), 572- 
575.—The role of the occupational therapist working 
with the aged in the community has expanded greatly 
with the advent of Medicare. This paper is concerned 
with the direction of this outreach into the community 
and some of the problems that are encountered when the 
occupational therapist moves from the acute hospital or 


rehabilitation 


= l mary. 
А Martin, Alexander R. (Beaverbrook Rd., Lyme, 


п.) Idle hands and giddy minds: Our psycho- 
dedi and emotional unpreparedness for free time. 
American. Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1969, Vol. 29(2), 
147-156.—Focuses on 2 inner resources which are 
basically responsible for a healthy adaptation to free 
time—the innate capacities for effort and relaxation 
—and discusses blocks to their development. The 
predominant and harmful influence of our work culture 
on the development and free expression of these 2 
adaptive inner resources is examined, and the necessity 
of education for life off the job is explored as à 
multidisciplinary responsibility, involving all the arts, 
sciences, and humanities. Case material from 10 patients 
is included to demonstrate our need to adapt successfully 
to ever-increasing free time. (29 ref.)—M. Maney. 

3499. Neff, Walter S. (New York U.) Work and 
rehabilitation. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
— Provides a comprehensive overview of the 
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practical relationship that exists between work and 
employment and modern concepts of the rehabilitation 
process. In the 25 yr. preceding World War II and the 
similiar time period that has passed since then, the 
emphasis has changed from a primary focus upon the 
physical correction of the overtly disabled to the current 
emphasis upon social and vocational adaptability to the 
demand of his society as well as the correction of his 
medical defects. Discussed are the methodological 
approaches to the assessment of work potential in the 
individual with particular emphasis on the disabled 
person, and to study the ways in which people adapt not 
only to work but to the adjustment to work. The work 
sample, situational assessment, and the rehabilitation 
workshop are discussed in this light. (16 ref.)—M. A. 
Je hes 

3500. O'Morrow, Gerald S. (Indiana State U.) 
Recreation counseling: A challenge to rehabilita- 
lion. Rehabilitation Literature, 1970(Aug), Vol. 31(8), 
226-233.—Contends that because our achievement- 
striving culture places a higher value on work than on 
leisure activities, professional rehabilitation efforts in 
behalf of the disabled have tended to concentrate on the 
former to the neglect of the latter. Reviewing some of the 
literature in recreation counseling, the authors own 
study of recreation services to psychiatric patients in 
relation to predischarge planning and aftercare, as well 
às personal experiences in the field, it is concluded that 
Tecreation counseling is an effective and constructive 
Service which can enhance the rehabilitation process and 
help disabled individuals to deal more successfully with 
i penc of NR living.—S. L. Warren. 

. Shainess, Natalie; Tobach, Ethel, & Headley, 
Dorothy. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & Surgeons) 
The mental health movement meets women's lib. 
Mental Hygiene, 1971(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 1-9.—3 women 
—a social work administrator, a clinical psychologist, 
and a research worker in animal behavior—discuss the 
impact of the women's liberation movement on various 
aspects of mental health fields: biological, psychological, 
Шш directions and trends of research.—A. M. 

awley. 

3502. Shearer, Robert M. (Georgia R. ional Hosp., 
Augusta) The structure and philosophy of Georgia's 
half-way houses. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1969(Арг), Vol. 20(4), 115-118.—In 1964 the state's Ist 
halfway house was opened for women and in 1965 one 
pre se for = ear косса 15 clients, in 

ition to a married couple who serve 
Clients are kept 2-9 mo. Th снн 
уг. іп а hospital. “The primary purpose of the rehabil- 
itation residence is to help the former patient enter or 


nt | е is seeking or 
beginning employment, and when he is Preparing to 
leave the house to live elsewhere in the community.” 
There. are 3 levels of service to help clients achieve 
rehabilitation goals: meeting their basic needs, helping 
them solve problems, and helping them resolve conflicts 
Or crises. As of 1967, 227 16-61 yr. old clients had 
entered the 2 residences. 163 cases were closed as 
rehabilitated and 52 were returned to the state hospital. 4 
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similar facilities have recently 
Burkard. 

3503. Siskind, George. (Larue D. Ca 
Indianapolis, Ind.) A case of counseling 
frontation with test performances. Rel 
Literature, 1970(Mar), Vol. 31(3), 74-76. 
case study which illustrates how growth and p 
reorganization can be brought about through th 
the counseling process in arriving at a 
Objective. It shows how the creative and flexible 
formal test materials can aid in this process, ani 
out some of the differences between со! 
psychotherapy.—S. L. Warren 

3504. Stein, Franklin & Maietta, Donald, (B 
Sargent Coll. of Allied Health Professions) 
nitive-media approach in occupational f 
American Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1970(Ni 
Vol. 24(8), 545-550.— Presents a cognitive theo 
can be incorporated into the field of occupat 
therapy. Use is made of Guilford’s structure of inte 
theory and the research findings obtained from the; 
of cognition are used in analyzing media and іп а 
new activities. In developing therapeutic media, С 
sideration is given to the developmental level 
child, the cognitive regulator that filters information 
selection of the sensory channel, i.e., auditory, visua 
haptic, and the content form of the informa 
therapeutic model is proposed for evaluating 
treating children with learning problems, i.e. 
mentally-retarded, brain-damaged, and emotionally: 
turbed. (25 ref.)—Journal summary. 7 

3505. Stern, Walter F., et al. (United Communi 
Services of Metropolitan Boston, Mass.) Helping 
handicapped: State planning and vocational 
bilitation. Rehabilitation Literature, 1970(Mar), ` 
31(3), 66-73, 95.—This article is a condensation « 
report of the Massachusetts Vocational Rehabilit 
Planning Commission. It contains both gene 
specific recommendations which cover the entire 
bilitation field. It presents a graphic as well as n 
description of how the Federal-State rehabili 
agency should go about providing needed servi 
handicapped persons in their communities, It pini 
existing bottlenecks and suggests innovative meth 
Organization, delivery, and financing of rehabilit 
service.—S. L. Warren. 

3506. Stone, Gayle V. (U. Minnesota) The 
tionship between personality and work 
inforcer correspondence. Dissertation Abstracts 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4346-4347. 
3507. Sturm, Israel E. & Lipton, Herbert. (Vi 
Administration Hosp., Northport, N.Y.) Pre 
former patients for jobs. Hospital & Co a 
Psychiatry, 1970(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 68.—Presents 0 # 
gestions from a group of personnel consultants O! 
to make the patient a better job prospect: (a) а 
rehabilitation program geared to individual m 
vocation training; (b) active liason between clinica 
rehabilitation workers, employment personnel, cil 
patient; (c) deemphasis of the patient's clinical 
when evaluating job potential; (d) awareness i 
shortage of workers or skills will overcome 
prejudices concerning the employment of the iem 
Caution in committing details of hospi! clit 
writing; and (f) availability of after-care fa 
Knapp. 
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3508. Wahler, H. J. & Marks, John. (State Dept. of 
Institutions, Ft. Steilacoom, Wash.) Recover: An op- 
portunity program for ex-patients. Hospital & Com- 
munity Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 10-12. 

3509. Wright, Logan. (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center, 
Oklahoma City) Components of positive mental 
health. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 36(2), 277-280.—Administered 30 items 
designed to measure behavior in the 6 areas described by 
M. Jahoda as comprising positive mental health to 256 
and 393 undergraduates. Data were factor analyzed in 
order to determine if Jahoda’s 6-component structure 
could be supported statistically. Results consistently 
reveal a 4-factor structure in which (a) 3 components 
collapse into a single Ist factor entitled task and 
perceptual effectiveness; (b) 2 other areas combine to 
produce a 2nd factor entitled autonomy and self- 
actualization; and (c) 2 factors, commitment and 
openness, not included in Jahoda’s original 6, were also 
obtained. Results are interpreted as indicating some 
pele ДЕ in Jahoda’s 6-category scheme.—Journal 
abstract. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


3510. Anderson, Herbert. (Princeton Theological 
Seminary, N.J.) Alfred Adler's individual рэуспооду 
and pastoral care. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
21(207), 15-26.—Discusses Adlers potential contribu- 
tion to pastoral care and counseling in terms of his stress 
on community feeling, goal-setting, and style of life.—O. 
Strunk. 

3511. Baker, Frances S. (Case Western Reserve U.) A 
comparison between two methods of teaching 
prospective counselors to provide high therapeutic 
conditions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3698. 

3512. Bennett, George F. (Central State o 
Louisville, Ky.) Pastoral care in psychiatric crisis. 
Pastoral Psychology, 1970(jum), Vol. 210205), 35-40. 
— Case illustrations reveal 4 factors that can guide the 
pastor to dealing with instances of psychiatric crisis 
—consultation, continued communication of concern 
and care, respect for person, and fellowship—O. Strunk. 

3513. Bruehl, Richard С. (Vanderbilt U. Hosp-) 
Creating the pastoral setting. Pastoral Psychology, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 21(205), 26-34.— The function of the 
pastor in pastoral care, as well as in counseling, is to 
Create a setting—a definite, limited relationship—for 
which the pastor is ultimately responsible. The pastor 
should understand and own this setting so that he can 
offer it confidently to others for their benefit.—O. 
Strunk, a 

3514. Collie, Robert M. (United Methodist Church, 
Columbus, O.) Pastoral counseling in the context of 
Social action. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
21(207), 45-48.—"The epidemic stature of psychic 
contagion today demands new techniques on ud of 
those who have skills in working with unbalanced 
persons." Milieu, recreational, bibliotherapy, psycho- 
drama, and other approaches will help ministers to be 
Sel русы иа as well as private counsi 

runk. n 

3515. Dubner, Harriet W. (Forum School, Ridge 
wood, N.J.) A speech pathologists talks to the 
Parents of a nonverbal child. Rehabilitation Literature, 


elors.—O. 
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1969(Dec), Vol. 30(12), 360-362.— Presents the text of a 
letter which the author uses as an aid in counseling 
parents of nonverbal children. It includes a description 
of the natural development of language in infants, the 
role of the speech pathologist, and the ways in which the 
parent can help the child with language problems.—S. L. 
Warren. 

3516. Fritchey, Kathleen H. (U. Southern California) 
The effects of anxiety and threat on self-disclosure. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4336. 

3517. Marlatt, G. Alan. (U. Wisconsin) Exposure to 
a model and task ambiguity as determinants of 
verbal behavior in an interview. Journal of Consulting 
& Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 362), 268- 
276.—16 undergraduates listened to a tape-recorded 
model discuss personal problems within each of 5 topic 
areas, while the 16 control Ss did not receive a model. '/ 
the Ss were then told they could talk about anything they 
wished to in the interview. The remaining Ss were told 
they could talk about the same 5 topic areas discussed by 
the model. It was found that significantly more problems 
in the interview were given by the group receiving the 
model followed by the ambiguous task instructions. Ss 
exposed to the same model but who received topic- 
oriented instructions tended to give fewer problems in 
the interview. Theoretical similarities between the pres- 
entation of a model and the administration of instruc- 
tions are discussed in the interpretation of the results. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3518. Newton, Robert L. & Draper, Edgar. (Campbell 
Coll.) Implications of termination for the pastoral 
counseling “contract.” Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 21(205), 7-18.—Psychotherapy and its literature 
have many insights about termination which are trans- 
latable into the context of pastoral counseling, es| cially 
the idea of contract or covenant. Factors invo. ved in 
termination, including forced termination, are outlined. 
—Q. Strunk. ipae 

3519. Owen, Carolyn M. (U. Southern California) 
Effects of activity oriented group counseling with 
selected outpatients. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2743-2744. 

3520. Speer, David С. (Amherst H. Wilder Foun- 
dation Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, Minn.) Behavior 
Problem Checklist (Peterson-Quay): Base-line data 


child guidance and nonclinic chil- 
тро : & Clinical Psychology, 


-rating data on 1 1 
aad patients and 445 nonclinic children. Analysis of 


the data indicate that parent ratings clearly differentiate 
child patients from t eir siblings and from nonclinic 
children on 3 of 4 Behavior Problem Checklist factor 
scales; Conduct Disorder, Personality Disorder, and 
Inadequacy-Immaturity. An unexpected finding was that 
parents rated nonclinic children as more deviant than 
siblings of child patients. Analysis of high point scale 
frequencies indicate that parents of nonpatient children 
report most frequent greatest concern on the Socialized 
Delinquency scale, while this was the least frequent 
dimension of greatest concern among parents of child 
patients. Interscale correlations by Sex and patient- 
nonpatient status ne considerable practical scale 
independence, and also suggest that interscale corre- 
lations are greater among the ratings of nonpatients than 
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among parental ratings of patients.—Journal abstract. 

3521. Sperling, Eckhard. (U. Gottingen, W. Germany) 
Das psychotherapeutische Angebot fur Studenten. 
[Psychotherapeutic offers made to university students.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1970(Aug), Vol. 15(4), 162- 
170.—The riots, suicides, and serious neuroses of 
university students have become a public problem. 
University health services were introduced, a few years 
ago, in West Germany. The problems of this service are 
discussed, based on the experiences of the Health Service 
of the University of Góttingen. Since this office opened 
its doors in 1966, 490 students (2.5% of the student body) 
have sought advice. The possibilities of this service will 
remain limited as long as no reforms of educational 
methods are introduced. The chief complaints of 
students are: subjective efficiency failures, depressions, 
fears of situations including examination fright, and 
sexual troubles. A lack of a protective group, such as the 
American campus, is felt in Germany. Students suffer 
from an artificially prolonged adolescent situation and 
feel unprotected. The integration of groups of psycho- 
therapeutically treated students is recommended.—P. 
von Toal. 

3522. Stettner, John W. (McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago, Ill.) Pastoral counseling in the 
age of Aquarius. Pastoral Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
21(207), 7-14.—“The growth of ‘counter culture,” wide- 
Spread interest in group work, and the development of 
pastoral counseling as a specialized ministry have 
important implications for pastoral care today.” Pastoral 
counseling in the “Age of Aquarius” is a significantly 
specialized part of the church’s total ministry involving 
good group work procedures and respectfully takes 
account of man’s ineffable experience.—O. Strunk. 

3523. Vontress, Clemmont E. (George Washington 
U.) Racial differences: Impediments to rapport. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 18(1), 
7-13.—Discusses the difficulty of achieving and main- 
taining rapport between white counselors and black 
Clients. A harmonious black-black relationship may be 
difficult also, depending on the extent to which the 
counselor projects himself as “black.” In general, it is 
easier to establish (a) a working relationship with a 
colored person than with either a Negro or black; and 
(b) a harmonious dialogue with a black, Negro, or 
colored female than with her male counterparts, The 
counselor generally can achieve rapport more quickly 
with individuals of African descent still living in the 
South than with those living in other parts of the 
country. Urban-rural differences are explored. It is 
concluded that counselor education is remiss in not 
revamping the curriculum to help counselors learn to 
relate to racial and ethnic minorities. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


Marriage & Family 

3524. Laqueur, H. Peter; Wells, Carl F., & Agresti. 
Miriam. (Creedmoor State Hosp., Queens Village, NY) 
Multiple-family therapy in a state hospital. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 13-20. 

3525. Leighton, Lennard A., Stollak, Gary E., & 
Ferguson, Lucy R. (Michigan State U.) Patterns of 
communication in normal and clinic families. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
36(2), 252-256.—Found significant differences between 
and within 8 normal and 7 clinic families with young 
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children in behaviors, e.g., total number о 
speaking, total and average duration of sj eech, m 
of times interrupted and interrupting, and incide 
simultaneous speech. Results, obtained from the f; 
performing a series of experimental tasks, indi 
(a) there is more conflict in the clinic families, and 
normal family is characterized by a father dom 
which appears to be accepted by the other memi 
the family, while the clinic family is characterize 
mother dominance which is unacceptable to the 
family members. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3526. Matanovich, Jamie P. (Arizona State U. 
effect of short-term group counseling upon po 
perceptions of mate in marital counseling. 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31 
2688. 

3527. McClellan, Thomas A. & Stieper, 
(Veterans Administration Mental Hygiene С 
Snelling, St. Paul, Minn.) A structured approat 
group marriage counseling. Mental Hygiene, 1 
(Jan), Vol. 55(1), 77-84.—A 9-mo, time-limited 
therapy program for married couples was еселі] 
completed іп an outpatient clinic. The program incor 
porated programed instruction, A. Ellis’ rational-emo! 
psychotherapeutic approach, and structured psy 
drama skits, plus extensive use of homework assign: 
ments. Group members verbally reported a 
interest in the experience and said they found it 
Various testing instruments indicate a variety of sn 
changes over the 9-mo period. It is suggested that 
approach be applied in those psychiatric clinics havin 
large number of chronic patients.—Author abstract © 

3528. Stevens, Don & Johnson, A. Ronald. (Florida 
State U., Tallahassee) Family group counseling: 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Apr), Vol. 20 
111.—Assigned a county social worker to a ward 4 i 
state hospital to help staff plan discharges. As part of 
work, he acted as a cotherapist with the ward 
worker for a group of parents of cmos disturb 
young patients. Their clinical impression is that part 
want to be involved in their children’s treatment—B. 
Burkard. 


Social Casework 


3529. Gáti, Ferenc. (Általános Iskola, Budap 
Hungary) A pszichológiai szemlélet érvényesul 
gyermekvedelemben. [Assertion of the psycholo 
approach in child-welfare.] Pszichológiai Tanul 0 
1967, No. 10, 255-258. Hee 
3530. Lima, David В. (Lake County Mental 
Clinic, Mentor, O.) Social group work with depende 
children. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969( tient 
Vol. 20(4), 122-123.— Describes a psychiatric outpal t 
facility which has been working with an ШЕШН А 
dependent children operated by a county ү: 
department. The home which cares for UP n 
dependent children for a maximum of 3 mo 
social services and recreational programs, At the e 
yr. the program was taken over by a child welfare bu 
and a coworker. It is believed that the program ri 
positive impact on a high-risk group of c * 


3531. Makowsky, 
Reese Hosp. & Medical Center, 
Psychiatric Inst., Chicago, Ill.) Th i 
social group work to the therapeutic milieu. 
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& Community Psychiatry, 1969(Apr), Vol. 20(4), 119- 
122.—Discusses the contributions of the social group 
worker at the 80-bed Psychosomatic and Psychiatric 
Institute (PPI) of Michael Reese Hospital and Medical 
Center. His functions at PPI included department head 
of adjunctive therapy, group leader on the most dis- 
turbed ward, and team member on the most open unit. 
The group worker was able to influence a milieu in the 
total hospital because he had the backing of top 
administration and because the staff considered him a 
member of the team, not a social worker concerned only 
with family affairs and placement work.—B. A. Burkard. 

3532. Murphy, John G. (U. Southern California) A 
comparative analysis of the attitudes of socio- 
economically deprived clients toward two treatment 
modalities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3048. 

3533. Rosenthal, William A. (U. Pennsylvania) A 
theory of beginnings in social group work process. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 3050. 

3534. Török, Istvan. A pszichohigiénia, a pszi- 
choprofilaxia és pszichoterápia szerepe а gyer- 
mekvédelemben. [The role of mental hygiene, psycho- 
prophylaxis and psychotherapy ш child-welfare.] Pszi- 
Ко аа! Tanulmanyok, 1967, No. 10, 743-747. 

3535. Turner, Francis J. (Waterloo Lutheran U., 
Graduate School of Social Work, Ontario, Canada) An 
expanded role in mental health. Canada’s Mental 
Health, 197\(Jan), Vol. 19(1), 12-16.—Proposes that 
within the next decade, social work, rather than 
becoming more particularized, will become more allied 
with the related professions. Interprofessional collabo- 
ration is seen as an increasingly important role, Social 
work is described as becoming more involved in (a) 
preventative education, (5) community organization and 
development, (c) social planning, (d) administration of 
programs and personnel, and (e) сро and generic 
services, While education of the social worker is not seen 
as providing special programs in, mental health, the 
content of the present programs will expand to include 
more in the area and cross-disciplinary programs will 
increase in number. It is concluded that "As the 
differences between professions in the mental health 
field blur, so also will be boundaries of mental health 
services and settings, so that optimum mental health will 
be the goal and the responsibility of all human services m 
society."—S. Knapp. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 
L. (U. 


кор» Мах 
Pennsylvania) Housing for the disabled: Il. Charac- 


teristics of those willing to move to лау 
designed facilities. Perceptual & Motor Skills, "m 
(Feb) Vol. 32(1), 212-214.—455 physically disa 4 


of the total expressed a 
otal group expre ic were younger, had more 
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of the work situation in the sheltered nme 
Rehabilitation Literature, 1970(Feb), Vol, 3102), 39-42, 
49.—Describes а method of behavioral modification for 
disabled persons in a sheltered workshop invol 
manipulation of the structural components of the 
environment to increase the client's tolerance for 
avoided work activities. The author finds this method 
preferable for those clients who are unable to respond 
initially to the traditional verbal techniques of counseling 
and supervision, At the very least, the method provides 
an opening for reaching the client and making available 
an alternate procedure for modifying behaviors that 
interfere with adequate work adjustment.—-S. L. Warren. 
3538. Nickerson, Eileen T. (Northeastern U.) Some 
Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 197 (Feb), Vol. 32(1), 11-23.—Investigated 


frustrating, 
ability to walk, to feel sensation, to procreate, and the 
control of bowel and bladder function. 48 male para- 
plegics were rated on hospital adjustment using а 9-point 
Q-sort rating scale. From the results, it appears 
tient who was better able to adjust to à physically 
immobilizing handicap, was one who was better able to 
function in society prior to his disability, as indicated by 
his relatively higher educational and occu 
attainments. Such а patient also was motivated 
theoretic-type interests than was the t TT wi 
justed less well to his disability, (52. ref.)—Jowrnal 
an Roberts, Marjorie K. (Catholic U f America) 
P ойс U. ol 
Change in self-concept ^ leg amputees after 
prosthetic replacement. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3713-3714, 

3540, Royer, Jacqueline, L'expression de I" 
sivité du le à travers le test des г 
phoses. [The expression of aggression by the handi- 
capped on the Transformations Test] Bulletin de 
1969-1970, Vol, 23(11-12), 6 31.—Roy- 
er's Transformations Test, which consists of 20 questions 
such as "What animal ay ow m like D be КО 

ir negative “What animal w 
EN Why) and 11 questions without 


i ing such things as preferred sex, 
negative parallel concerning y rely em 


handicapped 
13-18 » old handicap| 
105 averaging 75 


eraging 107 ‹ 0 
thank by с “association of ideas and by conditioning. 


Poverty of ideas and perseverations were commonplace. 
Trite ther than original responses appeared more often 
in the handicapped group. Aggressive responses ap- 
peared more frequently in both handicapped boys 
(13.7%) and girls (19 than in their normal counterparts 
(boys, 13.5%; girls, 8.4%).—R. E. Smith. 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


indley, Sondra P. (Case Western Reserve U) 
адет tion in blind adults. Dissertation 


facility. Those willing to m! inesthe! 

severe ЖЕН Std were more dependent upon others К tic paue 1. 1971an), Vol. 31(7-B), 4340. 

for daily needs. They were more often city dwellers who Abstracts Internati Ж 'w. (U Glasgow, Scotland) The 

had Ive their р e лод tora shorter Pe о Nerd ot ux vision de! ative students in a 

t t willin move. " 

o ee Paul, (U Wisconsin) Differential use school of art and the of their defects. 
377 
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Journal of Biosocial Science, 1969(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 3- 
13.—In a study with 223 art students, it was found that 
the frequency of red/green defectives was not different 
in a school of art from that in the population as a whole, 
and that the distribution of frequencies of subtypes was 
not different for men or women. | color defective out of 
7 did not know of the defect until tested in this research. 
In every case where it has been used by nonpsy- 
chologists, the Ishihara Test for Colour-Blindness, used 
here as a measure, has given unsatisfactory information. 
In this research it was very unsatisfactory except for 
crude screening. All Ss showed surprising powers of 
adaptation, partly as a result of realizing their difficulties 
and learning to avoid colors which would give rise to 
difficulty. It is clear that with better testing and an 
understanding approach by a psychologist trained to 
explain color difficulties and give insight into the 
problem, much help could be given. It should not be 
necessary that all red/green defectives be excluded from 
schools of art, because some may have considerable 
artistic ability, (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

3543. Shagan, Joan M. (George Washington U.) 
Kinesthetic memory, comparing the blind and sight- 
ed. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-B), 4320-4321. 

3544. Wilson, Edouard L. (New York Assn. for the 
Blind, Psychology & Counseling Services, N.Y.) Group 
therapy in a rehabilitation program. New Outlook Jor 
the Blind, 1970(Sep), Vol. 64(7), 237-239.—In 1965, the 
New York Association for the Blind, referred to as the 
Lighthouse, introduced group. therapy into its summer 
diagnostic program. The group consisted of 3 boys and 4 

rls of college level intelligence. All members felt they 

ad benefited. Today the Lighthouse uses group therapy, 
group vocational counseling, and group discussions as a 
Part of the diagnostic phase of the rehabilitation 
pom Those faced with a visual handicap may also 

ауе psychological problems, and group therapy is 
useful in helping them cope with reactions associated 
with disability. "The program is not conducted along 
traditional analytic lines, where the focus is upon the 
total alteration of the developed personality,but, rather 
along. re-educative and supportive lines using the 
interview technique which allows clients to enter and 


withdraw from the groups as their ow: i 2 
n р: n needs dictate. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


3545, Banerjee, Chhabi; Dutta, Anath; Chatterji, S., & 
Mukerjee, М. (U. Calcutta, India) An investigation into 
the interest pattern of deaf children. Psychology 
Annual, 1970(Mar), Vol. 4, 40-44.—Administered the 
Chatterj's Non-Language Preference Record to 100 
14-18 yr. old deaf and dumb children from 2 special 
schools and compared results with those from 200 12-16 
yr. old normal children. It was found that normal and 
deaf Ss differed significantly in their interest in all 10 
fields except literary work and crafts. Normal Ss scored 
higher in scientific, medical, and technical areas, whereas 
deaf Ss scored higher in fine arts, agriculture, outdoor, 
Sports, and household work. Implications for counseling 
are discussed.—S. Knapp. 

3546. Csányi, Yvonne. Adatok a nagyothalló gyer- 
mek gondolkodásának vizsgálatához. [Contribution 
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to the investigation of thinking in children hard 
hearmg.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, N 
677-690. Б 
3547. Pereslenii, L. I. (Inst. of Defectology, Mi 
USSR) Osobennosti vospriyatiya slozhnykh t 
nykh signalov u glukhikh. [Features characterizi 
perception of complex tactile signals in the d 
Defektologiya, 1970(May), Vol. 2(5), 10-19.—7 20- 
old normal Ss and 8 18-21 yr. old deaf Ss participa 
a study of the features characterizing the identificati 
complex tactile (vibrational) signals—a process by wl 
discrimination of complex stimuli, applied to 
parts of the skin of both arms (upper and lower) u 
conditions of temporal deficit, was attempted. 5 seri 
experiments with the same Ss were undertaken; in 
series Ss were asked to identify 2 complex tactile si 
consisting of simultaneous vibrational stimulation 
several parts of the skin. Recognition of complex tacti 
complexes remained reliable for both groups with ЇЇ 
reduction of time of their action to 5—10 msec. For bo 
groups probability of discrimination and, espei 
duration of latency of choice were not a function 
duration of stimulus presentation within the tempo 
range utilized. Latency was a function of (a) 
complexity of the tactile complexes, (b) the mutui 
disposition of the masking components, and (c) the 
mutual disposition of those components bearing the 
recognitional sign. The Ist factor was especially marked 
in deaf Ss. The duration of the latent periods was shorter 
for deaf Ss.—I. D. London. 1 

3548. Schiff, William & Dytell, Rita S. (New York Um 
Deafness Research & Training Center) Tactile iden- 
tification of letters: A comparison of deaf а! | 
hearing childrens’ performances. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Child Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. И); 
150-164.— Presented the letters of the alphabet tactually 
to 172 deaf and 121 hearing children and adolescents. 58 
identified the letters by matching from memory or with 
visval letters present. Errors decreased significantly with. 
age in both groups, and were significantly influenced by 
matching method. The deaf/hearing factor was mot 
significant. The pattern of errors paralleled that fo ] 
with letters presented visually to prereading children, 
older children, and adults. Tactual errors were pes 
by E. J. Gibson's visual feature list for letters. RT 
were not strongly related to variables other than lel ddl 
identification difficulty. Findings are discussed in t 
context of amodal or cognitive feature processing 
strategies. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. Y 

3549. PEN gelo E. (U. Kansas) An Mie 
mental study of the effects of systematic rein О 
ment on the discrimination responses of norma a 
hearing impaired children. Dissertation Abstracts 
ternational, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3754. m. 

3550. Stinson, Michael. (U. Michigan) aro tion, 
munication for the deaf. Journal of Rehabil pie: 
1971(Jan), Vol. 37(1), 42-44.—Discusses the probo 
associated with effective communication bos. 
deaf or seriously hard-of-hearing individuals am This - 
hearing cocommunicants in the group situation. ^ 

i Some of the more | 

problem is shown to be a complex one. to which 
important dimensions influencing the degree to ¥ 
such communication can be established at 
personal, the situational, and the interperso! Б 
discussed. Considerable emphasis is placed upo 
gestions for both the hearing-impaired parti 
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in creating the most favorable conditions for 
understanding. —M. A. Seidenfeld. M 


SPEECH DISORDER 


355]. Anderson, Elaine R. (Syracuse U.) Perform- 
ance of children with articulation disability on 
visuomotor and auditory-vocal memory tasks under 
conditions of visual-auditory stimulation. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3747. 

3552. Bankson, Nicholas W, (U. Kansas) The effect 
of word drill with a contingency for rate and 
accuracy of production on automa’ ization of artic- 
ulatory responses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3747-3748. 

3553. Boysen, Allen E. (U. Oklahoma) The effects of 
nonreward on the object-naming latencies and 
response durations of normal-speaking and stut- 
tering children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3748-3749. 

3554. Crocker, John В. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Breakdown of symbol processing in brain injury. 
Acta Symbolica, 1970(Fal), Vol. 1(2), 25-30.— Presents 
some reflections on the nature of the symbol and of 
symbol degeneration as evidenced by a study of aphasia. 
The generation transformation model of competence and 
performance was utilized as the heuristic for the 
exposition. Aphasia is not an impairment in language 
competence, when competence is understood as a set of 
principles by which a native speaker can map a deep 
structure into a surface structure. The impairment is on 
the contrary in the area of performance, i.e, attention, 
memory, discrimination, perception, association, com- 
bination, integration, and the “mappini " operations. 
This model can contribute to our un lerstanding of 
symbol functioning, to better definitions, and to a model 
for language therapy with aphasia. (15 ref.)—M. Cyna- 
mon. 
3555. Dabul, Barbara L. (U. Southern California) The 
effects of stuttering on systolic blood pressure. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
ИО Der W. A study of the human 

3556. Danwitz, Mary W. A study o! 
figure drawings of children with language. disorders. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-B), 3749. 

3557. Flynn, Pauline Т. (U. Kansas) Development 
and evaluation of videotaped discrimination tral 
pogran Dissertation Aoma International, 197! 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3749-3750. 

3558, Kanizsai, Dezső. Gyors | Ne. 
dadogas. [Stammering cured with fast talk.] Pszicho- 
légiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 651-655. : 

3559, Orgass, B. & Poeck, K. (Rhenish-Westphalian 
Technical Coll, Neurology Div., Aachen, W; Germany) 
Aphasieprüfung mit psychometrischen Vi dsl 
[Examining for aphasia by psychometrie methods.] 
Nervenarzt, 1969(Mar), Vol. 40(3), 116-121. — Discusses 
the need for 2 types of tests in determining aphasia. 4 
standard tests are devised to cover as many сорын 
of speech behavior as possible, and are suitable E 
description and classification К туну h 
turbances. However, to cover all compor T 
behavior, tests of intelligence must be included which 


nonaphasic persons afflicted with bi 
unintelligent normal persons will fail. PELA dying 
type of test, solely for the purpose of : inii 

aphasics, is needed. It should cover areas 
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which aphasics differ reliabl from nonaphasics. The De 
Renzi and Vignolo Token Test showed that the area of 
language com \ is sufficient, It is concluded 
that for clinical diagnostics and neurophysiological 
research it is necessary that psychometric tests for 
the identification of aphasics be devised as well. (18 
Л Gábor. (T: — School for Special 
Education, Bu t, Hungary) Terápiás tapasztala- 
taink a а н — terén. йк 
experiences in the stammeri: zichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No, 10, 671-675. 

3561. Sanders, Raymond E. (U. Akron) Stuttering 
and the behavioral model. Acia Symbolica, 1970 Fal), 
Vol, 1(2), 41-53.— Stuttering is а COD whose 
origin remains largely unknown. itive statements 
avioral modification techniques. 


but operant behavior modification techniques appear to 

be more promising than desensitization — 

po o mes сасна is with ree d A 
ere is evidence that the various toms 

by the stutterer are functional y independen t It is 


ted that toms can be e 7] 
dre appen of learning principles. (39 ref.) —M. 
'namon. 


3562 Shokler, Howard A. (Ohio U.) An Investi- 
social isolation 


of actual and perceived 1 of the 
ean stu Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 


preadolescent stutterer. Di 

national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3752-3753. 
3563. Silverman, Franklin Н. (U, Illinois) A rationale 

ior the use of the hearing-aid metronome in a 


ram of еу tor & Motor 

Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 3X1), 34.—Outlines a rationale 
Which is similar to one that has been suggested for using 
"reverse" the vicious 


Van Riper's speech controls, ie~, to 
circle тароо for the maintenance of stuttering by 
progressively reducing the fear of stuttering and hence 
the desire to avoid stuttering. —Author abstract. 


3564. Starkweather, W. (Southern Illinois U.) 


The simple, main, and etlects of con- 
yh alee International, | 10Јап), Vol. 31(7-B), 4386- 


4387, 
W Doris F. (Columbia U.) Effects ot 
3565. eisberg. 


ot verbal stimuli in Dis- 
ст ‘Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 
3155-3756. 
NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


3566. Boeters, U. (Kiel U,, Psychiatric & Neuropathic 
Clinic, W. Germany Die von Antriebs- 
drom und seinen b rM [Significance of 
impulse disturbances with à traumatic apallic pa 

ol. 
asa 


imp 
ervenarzt, 1969(un), 
drome and its ences | od 


72.— ndrome is defi 
e 2091 гл the consciousness is reduced 


ws and all psychoactivity seems sus 
pended. It is often ані us "akinetic mutism" of 
“posttraumatic catatonia.” The impulse disturbances A 

i ir defective м in consequence a 
analyzed in their н ie tend on experiences in 
of the apallic phase 
the fixation capacity. 
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Affective-emotional reactions follow, while the speaking 
capacity returns relatively late. A lack of spontaneity 
persists for a long time. A serious psychoorganic defect 
syndrome remains, however, in many cases. Impulse 
disturbances are considered the most serious problem in 
the clinical practice of rehabilitation, depending on the 
return of a sufficient acceptance of stimuli coming from 
outside sources, (35 ref.)—P. von Toal. 

3567. Cline, Carolyn J. (Washington U.) An inves- 
tigation of cerebral interhemispheric transfer in 
normal and dyslexic children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4357. 

3568. Conners, C. Keith. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass) The effect of stimulant drugs on 
human figure drawings in children with minimal 
brain dysfunction. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 
19(4), 329-333.—Reports 2 studies in which stimulant 
drugs (methylphenidate and dextroamphetamine) or 

lacebo were administered to 69 children with minimal 
fear dysfunction. The drugs шесе highly significant 
improvement in | study in the total raw scores of the 
figure drawings, compared with placebo. Scores pre- 
sumed to measure social maturity or social interest were 
not affected by the drug treatments. It is suggested that 
the drugs probably change figure drawings by means of 
their influence on attention span or the child’s need to 
perform well in the drawing task. Inconsistencies 
between results of different studies are accounted for by 
sample heterogeneity which becomes apparent when 
cluster analysis is employed to refine diagnosis.—Journal 
abstract. 

3569. Gomirato, С. & Perfetti, С. (U. Pisa, Clinic for 
Nervous & Mental Diseases, Italy) L’associazone 
terapeutica L-dopa amantadina: Primi risultati in un 
gruppo di 10 parkinsoniani. [Therapeutical association 
of L-dopa and amantadine in the treatment of Parkin- 
son’s disease.] Rivista di Neurobiologia, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
16(3), 247-254.—Studied the effects of L-dopa admin- 
istered along with amantadine to 10 patients suffering 
from Parkinson's disease. In each case the disease had 
not reached climatic proportions. Initially Ss were 
hospitalized, and underwent clinical and electrophysi- 
ological tests. For clinical evaluation the NUDS point 
System was used; for electrophysiological evaluation the 
H reflex and blink reflex were used. After 2 mo., none of 
the Ss showed signs of worsening; 3 Ss showed no sign of 
improvement; and the rest showed improvement. There 
was improvement in the psychic conditions characterized 
by a greater Participation in the environment and an 
ability for physical activity and for conversation. 3 Ss 
showed less rigidity. The greatest improvements were in 
walkin; , dressing, and attending to their own needs. 
(English summary)—A. M. Farfaglia. 

3570. Grimaldi, Joseph. A factor analytic study of 
wer pattems in children with CNS dysfunction. 

issertation stracts International, 1970(Dec z ч 
ne ee pi 

371. Hartlage, Lawrence С. & Green, J B. 
(Indiana U., Medical Center) EEG differences in 
children’s reading, spelling, and arithmetic abilities. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 133- 
134.—Measured differences in children's reading, spell- 
ing, and arithmetic abilities based on EEG classifications 
of locus of dysfunction. 114 children were classified into 
Categories of right- or left-hemisphere abnormality, 
diffuse abnormality, or normal EEG. When Wide Range 
Achievement Test scores on reeding, spelling; and 
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arithmetic functioning were compared, no Significant 
differences appeared among the 4 groups.—Journal 
abstract. 

3572. Kleininger, Ottó. (Debrecen U. of Medicine, 
Hungary) Parkinson-szindrómás betegek Rorschach. 
vizsgálata. [Rorschach examination of Parkinson- 
syndrome patients.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, 
Vol. 27(1), 90-97.—Neither the Rorschach nor the WAIS 
provided signs indicative of the Parkinson syndrome, 
(English & Russian summaries) (27 ref.)—M. Moore, 

3573. Kleininger, Ottó; Gál, Julia; Hidasi, József, & 
Rusz, Sándor. (Debreren U. of Medicine, Hungary) Az 
intermittáló vertebrobasilaris szindróma pszichés 
manifesztációi a Rorschach-próbában. [The psychic 
manifestations of the intermittent vertebro-basilar syn- 
drome in the Rorschach test] Magyar Pszichológiai 
Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 520-525.—Rorschach signs, 
characteristic of the vertebro-basilar syndrome, were 
obtained from an investigation of 20 patients. (English & 
Russian summaries)—M. Moore. 

3574. Warrington, Elizabeth K. & Weiskrantz, L, 
(National Hosp., London, England) Amnesic syn- 
drome: Consolidation or retrieval? Nature, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 228(5272), 628-630.—Manipulated both the method 
of learning and method of retrieval to determine the 
critical factor affecting performance of amnesics on tasks 
of retention (recall, recognition, and partial information). 
Controls and Ss were tested with the WAIS and the 
Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test. Learning for the 
amnesic group (N = 4) was пе as efficient as the 
control group (N = 14), but a significant deficit on 
retention was found in the amnesic group, both by recall 
and recognition. It is concluded that “it is inappropriate 
to characterize the amnesic syndrome as being a failure 
of registration or consolidation." (16 ref.)—S. Appelle, 


Brain Damage 


3575. Beley, André P. (Hosp. of Vaucluse, Epinay- 
s/Orge, France) A propos des séquelles ‚пеш 
psychiques de traumatisme crânien chez l'enfant. 
[Neuropsychiatric sequelae of cranial trauma in сш 1 
hood.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Feb), a 
1(2), 233-238.—Current opinion on the concept 9 
“rehabilitation” is questioned by means of шо 
historical analyses of head injury in 2 young PE 
followed several years after their cranial accidents. o 
Ss showed a gradual onset of severe emotional ш 
bility, hard neurologic signs, thought difficulty, аде 
subnormal intellectual development. Modern life ten 
much increased the chance for head injury to occu ri: 
most study of posttrauma restoration of илен 
concerned adults (military cranial trauma). A uar 
problem is met with child-patients whose сеге eA 
is in full process of organization through growth. А but 
may not destroy what has been already en T 
may prevent further acquisition, which Mu. es 
ultimately in a state of “acquired idiocy.” ТІ es an 
rehabilitation is often used to mean a терш dE 
original, or pretrauma state. Where age-related ca 
opment is affected, however, it must be broade 
Meaning to include expectable psychosocial gro 
maturity.—H. E. King. 

3576. Bergmann, „Erzsébet (Child Mental Нели 
Care Center, Budapest, Hungary) Korai idi S kedési 
sérülés prediszpozíciós jelentősége bei 8 signifi- 
és tanulási problémáknál. [Predispositiona 
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cance of early injuries of the nervous system in problems 

of adaptation and study.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 

1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 395-402.—Describes the encephalo- 

Ee personality and a plan for treatment. (English & 
ussian summaries)—M. Moore. 

3577. Curtiss, James W. (U. Denver) A differential 
study of auditory sequencing ability in the presence 
of right and left hemisphere brain injury. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4383- 
4384. 

3578. Lange-Cosack, H., Schlesener, Н. J., & Tepfer, 
G. Die traumatische Amnesie bei Kindern und 
Jugendlichen und ihre Beduetung fiir die Beur- 
teilung der Verletzungsfolgen. [Traumatic amnesia 
occurring with children and young people and its 
significance for an assessment of the consequences of 
lesions.] Nervenarzt, 1969(Aug), Vol. 40(8), 355-361. 
—Traumatic amnesia, occurring after covered brain 
traumas and followed by an interruption of conscious- 
ness, can serve as an indication of the type and 
seriousness of the lesions suffered and as an important 
supplement to clinical findings. 86 children and young 
people were interrogated about their traumatic losses О 
memory. Starting with 7 yr. olds, correct answers could 
be obtained, comparing favorably with the statements of 
adults of similar traumatic experiences. Not quite as 
satisfactory were the correlations of the total durations 
of the posttraumatic functional psychoses, the duration 
of the neurological symptoms, and of the reconditioning. 
This may have been caused by the fact that there is not 
always a full accordance between the variables. (25 
ref.)—P. von Toal. 

3579. Lantosy-Dabas, Erzsébet. (Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Kopony- 
asérült gyermekek pszichés elváltozásai. [Psychic 
lesions of children with skull injuries.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 609-613. 

3580. Noyes, Marianne H. (Boston U., School of 
Education) Perception of degraded synthetic speech 
by normals and hemiplegics. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3500-3501. 

3581. Ormai, Vera. (Eötvös Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Elemi konstruáló tevékenység vizsgálata 
enkephalopathiás gyermekeknél. [Examination of 
elementary constructing activity in encephalopathic 
Bie Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 

3582. Pishkin, Vladimir & Burn, Julian M. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Concept 
identification in the brain-damaged: Intertrial inter- 
val and information complexity. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 772). 205-210.—Investi- 
gated the effects of information complexity and ITI in a 
concept identification (CI) problem, using 45 brain- 
damaged and 45 control Ss. The СІ performance of the 
control Ss was optimally facilitated at the 15-sec interval, 
but was not affected in the brain-damaged Ss. There was 
а linear increase in CI errors as а function of complexity 
in both groups, although brain-damaged 5s, e 
strated a deficit on CI in terms of decision time E 
processing of available information. (19 ref.)—Journa 
B S. (National Inst. of Child 

83. Symmes, Jean S. (National 
Health & И йай Development, Bethesda, ма) — 
imagery in brain-injured children. Proceedings 9 [ 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological vue 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 179-180.—Investigat 
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incidence of eidetic imagery and prolonged afterimagery 
in a population of 514-14 yr. old brain-injured children; 
all eidetickers had prolonged afterimages, but not vice 
versa. Incidence of eidetic imagery was 19%, significantly 
higher than normal samples. Children with long, stable 
afterimages had a significantly higher mean fo than 
those with short afterimages, capacity for fixation and 
task learning being controlled. A possible explanation of 
the IQ discrepancy in terms of how a longer time to 
process visual input into short-term memory may be 
functional for children of low intelligence is presented, 
—Author abstract. 

3584. Wright, Logan & Jimmerson, Steve, (U. Okla- 
homa, Children's Hosp., Oklahoma City) Intellectual 
sequelae of hemophilus influenzae meningitis. Jour- 
nal of Abnormal Psychology, 197W(Apr), Vol. 7702), 
181-183.—10 6-15 yr. old patients who had ex rienced 
hemophilus-influenzae (H-flu) meningitis and 10 match- 
ed controls were administered 3 tests designed to 
measure various cognitive abilities. Significant differ- 
ences were obtained on 5 of the 10 WISC subtests. No 
differences were found on 6 variables from Frostig's 
Developmental Test of Visual Perce tion or on the 
Bender-Gestalt Test. It is concluded that the effects of 
H-flu meningitis might be greatest in the area of 
perceptual-motor functioning and abstract thinking 
ability.—Journal abstract. 


Epilepsy 

3585. Dreyer, Rudolf. (Anstalt Bethel, Klinik für 
Anfallskrankheiten Mura, Bielefeld, W. Germany) Ex- 
trapyramidale S; ptomatik bei der Anwendung von 
krampfhemmenden Drogen. [Extrapyramidal uu 
toms connected with the application of antispasmodic 
1969(Jan), Vol. 4001), 17-20,—Re- 
ports on the treatments of 3 epileptic children ( а 
10-yr-old boy, à 6-yr-old boy, а 13-yr-old girl), with 
whom an additional prescription of ethosuximide and 
roduced an acute extrapyramidal hyper- 
kinesis. After discontinuing the succinimides, the striated 
symptoms were reduced with an unchan ed basic 


trapyramidal symptoms, but could not dislodge them. It 
is suggested that the succinimides can cause, in serious 
therapy-resisting Cases, acute extrapyramidal hyper- 
kineses, and that methsuximide could change motor 
reflexes in the meaning of park 
described proved to be reversible. The acute features are 
independent of the dosage to a large degree; parkin- 
sonism, however, is uois dependent.—P. von Toal. 

3586. Hallen, О, (U. eidelberg, Neurologic C linic, 
Ww. Germany) Zur roblematik der ‚ psycho- 
Anfälle. [Problems of so-called psycho- 


motorischen 
motor fits.] Nervenarzt, 1970 2), Vol. 4109), 421 
425.—Notes that “psychomotor its” are not synony- 


s with “temporal-lobe epilepsy." A psychomotor fit 
differs from all prem epileptic equivalents by a multiple 
symptomatology, and mainly by the simultaneity of 
event, experience, and actions. A core of the fit can be 
established, which is typical for the various subforms of 

ychomotor fits. The oral type of the psychomotor fits 
1s given as an example. The core of the fit is "framed" by 
psychopathological states, considered to be psychotic: by 
a dreamy state with full recognitions, hallucinations, 
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experiences of heterogeneity, etc. The fit proper is 
followed by a regular dreamy state, in which the patient 
acts. In discussing the question of localization, it is 
pointed out that such fits can originate from other 
sources than the temporal lobe, e.g., from the thalamus 
and/or from the region of the orbitofrontal rings.—P. 
von Toal. 

3587. Oller-Daurella, L. (Hosp. Sagrado Corazón, 
Barcelona, Spain) La crisis tónico-automáticas: De- 
Scripción clínico-E.E.G. [Tonico-automatic crises: 
Clinico-EEG description.] Archivos de Neurobiologia, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 33(3), 303-316.—Discusses the etio- 
logical, clinical, EEG, and nosological aspects of a new 
type of epileptic crisis manifesting bilateral tonic 
movements following gestural or oral automatisms. In 8 
cases, over 50 crises were photographed and recorded, 
with clinical manifestations including: (a) loss of 
consciousness as the initial phenomenon, continuing to 
the end of the crisis; (b) tonic contraction of the 
proximal muscles of the upper extremities and the flexors 
of the neck, lasting 1-6 sec., with flexion of the head and 
raising of both arms horizontally; (c) occasional affec- 
tion of the legs; (d) automatic phenomena of varied 
intensity, such as chewing, swallowing, licking the lips, or 
gestures; and (е) a postcritical obnubilation of short 
duration. EEG findings include a recruiting rhythm of 
10-20 cps, corresponding exactly to the clinical mani- 
festations, and spike and slow wave discharges of 
variable nature. The differential diagnosis is discussed 
and the place of these crises in international classifi- 
cation, specifying the types of epilepsy in which they 
appear. It is concluded that 7 of the 8 patients described 
presented the Lennox-Gastaut syndrome of late onset. 
(КП & French summaries)—T. N. Webster. 

„3588. Rabe, Franz. (U. Düsseldorf, Neurological 
Clinic, W. Germany) Diagnostische Probleme bei der 
Unterscheidung von hysterischen und epileptischen 
Anfállen. [Diagnostic problems in distinguishing be- 
tween hysteric and epileptic fits.] Nervenarzt, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 41(9), 426-429.—In the modern literature, the 
difference between epileptic and hysteric fits has been 
neglected, in the belief that hysteric fits seldom Occur, 
that their difference is etiolo; ically and pathogenetically 
clear, or that they are hidden under the diagnosis of 
epileptic fits. Gastaud stressed the difficulty of a 
differential diagnosis of these 2 types of fits. The author 
reports his own observations on this diagnostic problem. 
His diagnoses are based on the clinical features and on 
the aspects of the disease, ie, not on individual 
symptoms, but on the entire course of the fit. Epileptic 
fits cannot be changed, controlled, or interrupted “from 
the outside,” but this can be done with hysteric fits. 
However, due to the similarity of symptoms in both 
types of fits, a correct diagnosis remains difficult, 
especially in differentiating between psychomotor and 
hysteric fits, in both of which no loss of consciousness 
occurs. As a differential diagnosis between epileptic and 
hysteric fits remains problematic, extreme diagnostic 
skepticism is recommended.—P. von Toal. 

3589. Wolf, Р. (U. Heidelberg, Neurological Clinic, 
W. Germany) Zur Klinik und Psychopathologie des 
Status psychomotoricus. [Clinic and psychopathology 
of status psychomotoricus.] Nervenarzt, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
41(12), 603-610.—Psychomotor states are believed to be 
extremely rare. 2 forms can be distinguished: (a) a 
discontinuous state of psychomotor attacks with bright- 
ening intervals between individual attacks taking their 
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full course (this form causes no differential diagnostic 
difficulties); and (b) a form which, at Ist, appears to be 
continuous, proceeding under the clinical aspect of à 
twilight state. The latter is discussed in detail, based on 
the literature and on the authors observations, The 
symptoms are characterized by serious impulse dis. 
turbances, alternating between inhibitions and inten- 
sifications, insomnia and anorexia, a sense of discomfort, 
and disturbances of coherence and concentration, 
Disturbances of orientation, consciousness, mnestic 
functions, and aspects of higher intelligence often retreat 
entirely to the background. For this type of state, the 
term “psychosomatic state with rudiments of attack” js 
suggested. The problems of differential diagnosis are 
discussed.—P. von Toal. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


3590. . Care of mentally retarded. British 
Medical Journal, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1(5695), 517.—Asserts 
that facilities for the care of the mentally retarded are 
dreadfully poor, and the urgent need for money is 
stressed. The allocation of more funds by Richard 
Crossman, Secretary of State for Social Services in 
England, is welcomed. It is charged, however, that 
Crossman's blame of the medical profession for the 
weaknesses of the service is motivated by political 
considerations. Parliament must find adequate resources 
for running the Health Service.—S. R. Diamond. 

3591. Bailey, Jon & Meyerson, Lee. (Florida State U) 
Effect of vibratory stimulation on a retardate's 
self-injurious behavior. Psychological Aspects of Disa- 
bility, 1970(Nov), Vol. 17(3), 133-137.— Brief response- 
contingent and continuous, noncontingent vibration 
conditions were presented to a profoundly retarded, 
crib-bound child who exhibited several persistent self- 
injurious behaviors. Lever pressing, reinforced by 6 sec. 
of vibration, proved to be incompatible with фе 
self-injurious behaviors and reduced them from base-line 
levels. Free continuous vibration, however, was even 
more effective. During the time it was in vis 
self-injurious behavior in this S was almost completely 
eliminated.—Journal abstract. . 

3592. Beck, Robert N. (U. Kansas) Syntactic ай 
ities of normal, and mentally retarded children | 
similar mental age. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3748. 

ре АС елы А. & Fornell Forcadas, Ji 
(Dispensary of Mental Hygiene, Cadiz, p2 
gofrenia fenilpirüvica en primos hermanos: | Pigo 
ción a la casuística nacional. [Phenylpyruvic tend 
phrenia in first cousins: Contribution to the n Vol. 
casuistic.] Archivos de Neurobiología, 1970027 vue 
33(3), 261—271.— Presents 2 rare cases of pu Penis 
oligophrenia. The existence of carriers of t EE a 
within the families involved was investigate di odi 
different results obtained with the same a “ithe 
(chromatographic determination of phenylalani S terti 
blood and Guthrie's test) in the parents of the р; XT 
The influence of ecological factors was discusse special 
interpretation of the clinical picture, w mima) 
reference to 1 of the cases presented. (French s 
—English summary. , 

3594. Collins, Hardin A., Burger, Gary E iei 
Daniel. (St. Louis U.) Self-concept 0 lof ‘Mental 
nonretarded adolescents. American ideis аге 
Deficiency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 285-289. 
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the self-concept of 42 educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
adolescents with 49 nonretarded adolescents attending a 
public high school. The Tennessee Self-Concept Scale 
was used as the measurement instrument. It was 
hypothesized that EMR adolescents would have signif- 
icantly more negative self-concepts than ДОЛЫ АДЫ Sk 
Significant differences were found for the variables of 
self-criticism, identity, social self, family self, and 
moral-ethical self scales. All differences were in the 
hypothesized direction.—Journal abstract. 

3595. Cooperman, Warren L. (Northwestern U.) Food 
as reinforcer for obese versus normals. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4306. 

3596. Corey, Margaret J., Tischler, Bluma, & Sander- 
cock, Joyce. (Р. О. Box 111, Nackawick, New Brunswick, 
Canada) Structural aberrations of autosomes in a 
mentally retarded population. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 487-498. 
— Discovered structural autosomal aberrations in 9 of 
217 children in a school for the mentally retarded. These 
include 1 balanced Robertsonian translocation (involv- 
ing 2 D group chromosomes); 1 translocation Down's 
syndrome; 2 ring G chromosomes; deletion of the short 
arms of a B chromosome; deletion of both short and 
long arms of an E chromosome; elongated short arms on 
a D chromosome (B-D translope Rp elongated long 
arms of a B chromosome; and a complex rearrangement 
apparently involving deletions of both long and short 
atms of a B and elongated short arms on an E 
chromosome. Familial transmission was observed in 2 of 
6 cases in which both parents were studied. АП Ss had 
rare deviant dermatoglyphic patterns. With the exception 
of the balanced carrier, all had at least 3 „clinical 
anomalies in addition to the mental retardation, al- 
though the number and severity of the defects varied. 
—Journal abstract. 

3597. Das, J. P. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) 
Vigilance and verbal conditioning in the mildly and 
severely retarded. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 253-259,—Administered 
to 34 mildly and 27 severely retarded adolescent 
institutionalized Ss a verbal conditioning task consisting 
of acquisition and reversal phases, and a simple and à 
complex vigilance task. Severely retarded Ss were slower 
in response speed than mildly retarded Ss in con- 
ditioning. They required a larger number of trials to 
change from acquisition to reversal phase, and from 
reversal to a reacquisition and rereversal phase; this was 
attributed to their relative immobility of nervous 
processes. In vigilance, both groups showed similar 
trends in decrement as a function of time at task. 
Severely retarded Ss were inferior to mildly retarded Ss 
in their performance in complex vigilance. False detec- 
tions did not follow any consistent pattern of бесш 
in complex vigilance, which required some theoreti = 
explanation. The most remarkable result was obtain 
by comparing good and poor performers 1n 1 vier 
task, on performance in the other vigilance task, and in 
conditioning. A direct masa between Sape a 
vigilance and conditioning performances i 
also between the 2 EAM tasks. These relations, dad 
explained in terms of orienting response, which provi 
a basic link between vigilance and conditioning. 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 1& Hi 

3598. Dilley, George M. (Idaho State School pri Ж 
Nampa) Retarded women teach self-help | 203) 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(May), Vol. 4 
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154-155.—10 profoundly retarded women called “little 
sisters” were moved from their building into | which 
housed moderately and mildly retarded women, There 
each was given a “big sister.” 10 “big sisters,” or less 
retarded women, were moved to the ing housing the 
profoundly retarded and given a “little sister.” The Tittle 
sisters who moved into the axe level building 
improved dramatically. The accomplishments of the little 
sisters who remained in their building, although not as 
striking, was significant.—B. A, Burkard. 

3599, Duché, D. J., Hammer, N., & Tomkiewicz, St. 
Tableau clinique et aspects iques des 
arriérations mentales. [Clinical notes and psycholog- 
ical aspects of mental retardation.] Bulletin de Psycho- 
logie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(11-12), 670-676.—Case records 
of 1513 children in 8 French hospitals with pediatric or 
child neuropsychiatric services were screened for evi- 
dence of severe mental retardation. Children with known 
brain pathology and those under 3 yr. of age when 
evidence of retardation was first noted were eliminated 
from the sample. Since test data were either unreliable or 
unattainable on many of the Ss, diagnosis of mental 
retardation was made on the basis of clinical descriptions 
and other nonpsychometric information, The result was 
a sample of 672 serious retardates: 132 were described as 
vegetative, 56 bedridden, 16 vegetative and bedridden, 
214 ambulatory ineducables, 199 semieducables, and 55 
of uncertain mental status because of physical-motor 

roblems, 16.5% of the Ss showed visual defects, 62.1% 
fad neurological problems, and a but uncertain 
portion had auditory defects, Only 18% demonstrated 
mental retardation as their single symptom. Causality 
was uncertain, but it was estimated that in 6% of the Ss it 
was genetically determined, 11% resulted from rubella, 
toxoplasmosis, Rh incompatibilities, and other similar 
disorders occurring during the mother's pregnancy, 30% 
28% were unknown.—R. E. 


€ postnatally, an: 

mith. 

3600. Felzen, Enid S. (Cornell U.) Mothers’ ad- 

justment to their jold chil Dissertation 

Abstracts International, | 70(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3703. 
3601. Fenz, Walter D. & Michael W, (U. 

Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Habituation of the GSR to 

tones in retarded children and nonretarded sub- 


jects. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 75(4), 470-473.— Studied habituation patterns of the 
GSR to auditory stimuli in 30 institutionalized retarded 
children and 30 8th grade nonretarded Ss. All children 
habituated to the 100- and 70-db tones, but showed little 
change in response A to 35-db € At J phage 
i ity, control Ss a ter initial respon 

= fed throughout тоге Койу than retardates; the 


posi to the 100-db tones was greater for the 
tardates.—Journal abstract. 
ү: 3 Fraser; William 1. (Lynebank Hosp, Dun- 


ine, Scotland) A and cross-sec- 
Ern А о! a deviant subcultural group. 
American Journal о) Mental Deficiency, \910(Nov), Vol. 
75(3), 298-303. tudied 513 behaviorally-disturbed 
retarded and borderline-retarded males from a Scottish 
therapeutic community, retrospectively and by cross- 
sectional analysis 10 yr. ‘after the community terminated, 
The patterns of prior crime appeared to be unaltered by 
the therapeutic environment, contrary to earlier claims, 
Subsequent offenders were recognizable by conduct in 
the hospital but not by historical antecedents, other than 
prior offenses. There was a spectrum of behavioral 
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symptomatology between the recidivist and nonrecidi- 
vist. The retardate required a stable adult figure after 
discharge with whom he could identify. (26 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3603. Galbraith, Gary C., Gliddon, Jack B., & Busk, 
Jytte. (Pacific State Hosp. Pomona, Calif.) Visual 
evoked responses in mentally retarded and non- 
retarded subjects. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 341-348.—24 mentally 
retarded and 16 nonretarded Ss participated in the study. 
The visual evoked response (VER) was recorded from 
scalp electrodes placed over primary visual cortex and 
associative cortical fields. It was found that, in general, 
retardates showed: (a) significantly longer VER laten- 
cies, (b) failure to develop certain VER components, and 
(c) reduced amplitudes in the topographic distribution of 
VERs recorded over associative cortical fields, Findings 
агау support several postulates of retardate neural 
unctioning derived from Gestalt field theory. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3604. Gelman, Sheldon R. (Laurelton State School & 
Hosp., Pa.) Admission groups for mentally retarded 
giris, Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. 

0(1), 31-33.—Describes an orientation group estab- 
lished at Laurelton State School and Hospital, which 
serves mild to moderately retarded girls and women of 
child-bearing age, in order to help newly admitted 
students deal with the emotional impact of coming into 
the institution. The objectives were: (a) help the girls 
understand and accept the reasons for placement, (b) 
take some responsibility for making the best use of the 
program, (c) help them work through their feelings about 

ing separated from their families, and (d) give them a 
chance to make friends. Each group met with a social 
group worker for an hr. twice a wk. for 3 wk. Training 
Opportunities with the purpose of orienting the student 
toward leaving the institution are emphasized. After 
more than a year’s experience, it is clear that the 
orientation group lacks effectiveness. 2 needs have been 
recognized: the need for a more integrated relationship 
with the families and community agencies responsible 
for placing the students, and the need for a more 
carefully planned process of rehabilitation —B. А. 
artes 

- Goodstein, Н A. (U. Connecticut - 
formance of mentally handicapped and KEERATA 
children on two modified cloze tasks for oral 
language. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 290-297.— Matched 22 public 
School educable mentally retarded (EMR) and 22 
average-IQ children. for MA (approximately 9.5 yr.) and 
reading age (approximately 8.6 Yr.). Ss were administered 
2 modifications of the cloze procedure that reflect 2 
important processes in oral language: production and 
recognition. It was determined that (a) EMR Ss were 
significantly poorer than average-IQ Ss in cloze per- 
formance, and .(b) the recognition cloze task was 
significantly easier than the production cloze task; no 
qualitative differences were found in the performance of 
the 2 samples. Results reflect inefficiencies in the 
organization and retrieval of linguistic stimuli of low-IQ 
children. Implications for potential language training 
Programs utilizing cloze procedure are discussed. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3606. Hashem, Nemat; Ebrahim, Assma, & Nour, 
U., Medical Genetics Unit, Cairo, 


Assma. (Ain-Shams 
Egypt) Classical and atypical phenylketonuria 
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among Egyptians: Study of 10 families. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1970(Nov), Vol, 750) 
329-335.—Studied 10 Egyptian families including 24 
phenylketonuria (PKU) patients. Data indicate that the 
gene prevalence of classical PKU among Egyptians is 
0067, with a carrier rate for the general population of | 
in 76. The finding of PKU Ss with normal intelligence is 
reported. 1 example of hyperphenylalaninemia with 
reduced intelligence presenting as atypical PKU js 
described. Dermatoglyphic findings for PKU patients 
are presented.—Journal abstract 

3607. Hogan, Donald D. (U. Michigan) Cortical 
response of retardates for AER audiometry. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 
474-477,—Obtained averaged auditory evoked responses 
(AER) from 15 retarded and motor-handicapped Ss and 
from 15 nonretarded Ss to investigate comparative 
responsiveness and response features. Analyses were 
conducted on the averaged response to 128 40-msec 
presentations of auditory signals of 1 kHz. 10-msec rise 
time, at each of 6 sensation levels—0, 10, 20, 30, 40, and 
50 db. Significant findings are that the retardates 
exhibited detectable responses that were fewer in number 
and longer in latency than the responses of nonretarded 
Ss. The motor impairment of the retardates had mo 
apparent influence upon the overall success of AER 
audiometry.—Journal abstract. 

3608. Kershner, John R. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Intellectual and social development in relation to 
family functioning: A longitudinal comparison of 


home vs. institutional effects. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 276-284, 
—Tested 42 mentally retarded children before entering 
an institution and 1 yr. later on measures of social 
quotient (SQ) (Vineland Social Maturity Scale) and 10 
(Stanford-Binet, Form L or Cattell Infant Intelligence 
Scale). Ss’ families were pre- and postinterviewed to 
assess the adequacy of family functioning. 27 com- 
munity-based families and their children who were of 
similar CA and IQ were compared. Family functioning, 
SQ, and IQ/SQ discrepancy were found to be related to 
family decisions to seek long-term residential placement. 
Community families and children showed decreases over 
the year on all measures taken, whereas institution: 
families tended to improve in functioning. In the 
community group, significant positive correlation Wo 
found between IQ decrement and family pre-posttes 
losses. In the institution group, significant пее 
correlation was found between low initial SQ and family 
increments in functioning. Results illustrate the impa 
tant reciprocal relations existing between the retardei 
child and his family. (32 ref.)—J/ourna! abstract. U) 
3609. Leanza, Victor F. (Case Western Reserve 4 
Tension in the adjustment of normal sibling oue 
mildly retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 271 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2739. don, 
3610. Lobb, Harold. (U. Western Ontario, Lon 
Canada) Frequency vs. magnitude of GSR ne 
parisons of retarded and nonretarded groups 758), 
ican Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1970(Nov), Vol aed 
336-340.—Reanalyzed GSRs of 160 mentally re pee 
and 160 nonretarded adults from a prior study = 
of separate frequency and amplitude eA ОШ 
evidence was found to support the hypothesis 1 2 
persistence is generally greater in retardate е 
nonretardate groups. In fact, retardates nr m 
characteristically smaller-and less frequent, € 
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extinction of CRs. Although frequency data corre- 
sponded closely to earlier findings based on GSR 
magnitude, the magnitude analyses displayed effects of 
independent variables more reliably.—Journal abstract. 

3611. Lombroso, Irena K. (Boston U., School of 
Education) Factors relating to institutionalization of 
the mentally retarded in Massachusetts. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2762— 
2763. 

3612. Lucas, Marilyn S. (U. California, Riverside) 
Assessment of coding behavior of trainable re- 
tardates. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1970- 
(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 309-315.—96 Ss from 4 state insti- 
tutions for the retarded were given 6 subtests of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities (ITPA) and 
divided into high auditory and high visual modality 
groups. Each group was given a recognition task under 
unimodal (visual-visual or auditory-auditory) or cross- 
modal (visual-auditory or auditory-visual) conditions of 
presentation and recognition. No relationship was found 
between assessed modality strength on the ITPA and 
performance on the recognition task. The visual pres- 
entation-visual recognition task condition resulted in 
significantly higher scores than the cross-modality or 
auditory-auditory task conditions. The efficacy of 
cross-modal coding in facilitating recognition in mod- 
erately retarded Ss is not supported by results. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3613. Maney, Ann C., Pace, Robert, & Morrison, 
Donald F. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Mental 
Health Study Center, Adelphi, Md.) A note on Shell- 
haas and Nihira's "Factor analysis of reasons 
retardates are referred to an institution." American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 
316-318.— Discusses several basic, some arguable, issues 
Which underlie the methodology utilized by M. D. 
Shellhaas and K. Nihira (see PA, Vol. 44:5309): Issues 
include: (a) the choice between a clinical and a statistical 
focus in the development of data for program planning; 
(b) the use of principal component analysis as a means о 
parsimoniously describing population variance in a set of 
items vs. the use of factor analytic procedures as а means 
of empirically arriving at conceptual distinctions within a 
set of items; (c) the use of systematic rather than 
impressionistic procedures in the comparison of factor 
Structures; and (d) the selection vs. the exclusion of 
disadvantaged, minority group background as a popu- 
lation parameter in studies of institutional admissions. 
—Journal abstract. : 

3614. Martin, Garry L. & Treffry, Doug. (U. Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg, Canada) Treating self-destruction 
and developing self-care with a severely retards 
girl: A case study. Psychological Aspects of Disability, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 17(3), 125-131.—Hospital records noted 
a number of unsuccessful attempts to treat face-slapping 
and head-banging which were often of such severity or 
produce an open wound on the girl’s face. A вооа 
treatment program consisted of rearranging the 55 
environment to ensure that she never received any dum 
of reinforcement for self-punishment, and Weed 
received reinforcement following minim: riods а до 
self-punishment. In addition, reinforcer sampling, $! qs 
ing, and chaining procedures were used to О» ор 
increased mobility and self-care skills —Journal abstract. 

3615. Meile, Richard L. & Burk, Н. Ware toi 
Nebraska) Group relationships among institut 
retardates. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
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1970(Nov), Vol. 75(3), 268-275.—Compared 85 11-30 yr. 
old institutionalized retardates, either members of a peer 
group or isolates, for adjustment to the institution and 
conformity to institution rules. The peer groups func- 
tioned to socialize and support members with 1 result 
being that members were more likely to deviate from 
formal rules than were the isolates. Similarity to others in 
personal and social characteristics facilitated member- 
ship in a peer group. There was some difference between 
the sexes in the salience of social-emotional and task 
functions of their peer group. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3616. Olson, David R. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Information-processing 
limitations of mentally retarded children. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 
478-486.—Attempted to measure the channel capacity, 
ie, the amount of visual information that could be 
apprehended and used by 10 nonretarded, 20 educable 
mentally retarded, and 20 trainable mentally retarded 
children. This value, which reached an asymptote and 
2.5 bits, was found to be a function of the degree of 
retardation when CA was held constant (CAS yr.), but 
not when MA was held constant (MA=5 yr.). Analysis 
of the error matrix showed that shape cues tended to be 
the most easily processed, while processing of color and 
size cues was more difficult. Suggestions are made for 
finding the “bottlenecks” in information processing by 
tracing the flow of information as Ss attempt to solve a 
cognitive problem. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

2617. Paloutzian, Raymond F., Hasazi, Joseph; Streif- 
el, John, & Edgar, Clara L. (Claremont Graduate School, 
Calif.) Promotion of positive social interaction in 
severely retarded young children. American Journal of 
Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 519-524,—Used 
prompting and reinforcement to train severely retarded 
young institutionalized children to imitate novel social 
responses of a model as a means of facilitating positive 
social interaction with peers. Matched pairs of Ss (10 

rimental, 10 control) were rated on the level of social 


—Journal abstract. 

3618. Parnicky, Joseph J., Kahn, Harris, & Burdett, 
Arthur B. (Ohio State U.) Standardization of the VISA 
(Vocational Interest and Sophistication Assess- 
ment) technique. American Journal of Mental Bye 
ciency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 442-448.—Reports the 
culmination of 8 yr. of data collection and analysis in the 
development of a reading-free test of vocational interest 
and sophistication for use with retardates. A sample of 
over 3000 mildly retarded adolescents and young adults 
were administered a newly designed picture-inqui 
instrument to measure vocational interest and knowl- 
edge. Ss were drawn from institutions, schools, and 
workshops. Reliabilities and norms for both male and 
female forms of the test were substantially established. 
Data regarding validity and applicability, while more 
limited, were promising.—Journal abstract. 

3619. Petre-Quadens, O. & de Lee, C. (Born-Bunge 
Foundation for Research, Antwerp, Belgium) Eye- 
movements during sleep: A common criterion of 
learning capacities and endocrine activity. Devel- 

mental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
12(6), 730-740.—Electrooculographic recordings of eye 
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movements in 15 mentally retarded persons, 5 normal 
children, and 2 normal adults during paradoxical sleep 
(with REMs) show that normal Ss have a larger average 
duration of paradoxical sleep and have more eye 
movements. Frequency of eye movements did not vary 
with age in the retarded, but in the normal Ss the peak 
frequency was between 6-12 yr. (30 ref.)—P. W. Pruyser. 

3620. Raiskaya, M. M. (Inst. of Defectology, Mos- 
cow, USSR) O svoeobraznoi forme zaderzhki psi- 
khofizicheskogo razvitiya и deteí i podrostkov s 
anomaliyami v sisteme polovykh khromosom. [On a 
peculiar form of arrest of psychophysical development in 
children and adolescents with anomalies in the sex 
chromosomal system.] Defektologiya, 1970(May), Vol. 
2(5), 30-36.—Presents the results of examinations of 50 
cases, and 2 case histories of Shereshevskii-Turner’s 
syndrome, a form of chromosomal anomaly involving 
females where there is an absence of 1 sex chromosome 
resulting in “arrest of psychophysical development, an 
asthenic state in somatically weakened children, residual 
effects of intrauterine lesion of the CNS, etc.” Such cases 
experience difficulty in school, exhibit typical physical 
deficiencies and deformities, and disclose EEG devia- 
tions such as an increase in the frequency of a-rhythm 
and the presence of rapid low-amplitude oscillations in 
the tracings.—J. D. London. 

3621. Rubinshtein, S. Ya. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Mos- 
cow, USSR) L. S. Vygotskii o razvitii psikhiki um- 
stvenno otstalykh detei. [L. S. Vygotskii on the mental 
development of retarded children.] Defektologiya, 1970- 
(May), Vol. 2(5), 3-10.— Discusses the role of hereditary 
and rearing factors in the mental development of the 
normal and retarded child, as expressed by a number of 


Soviet psychologists and by Vygotskii in particular. —7. 


D. London. 

3622. Sailor, Wayne S. (U. Kansas) An experimental 
analysis of linguistic development: Allophones of 
the plural morpheme. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3714-3715. 

3623. Taylor, John F. (Kent State U.) A table for 
predicting retardate mental age growth. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 
499-503.—A recently developed Binet Mental Age 
Growth Curve for the mildly and moderately retarded 
formed the basis for an MA growth table which allowed 
pre- or postdiction of mental growth between the 5th and 
19th yr. of CA. The predictive accuracy of the table was 
assessed by comparing obtained with predicted MA 
changes in 894 instances. Accuracy of prediction varied 
with the span of CA over which mental growth was being 
redicted, with the standard errors of estimate ranging 
rom 4.5-16.7 MA mo. The table may possess practical 
utility both as a clinical instrument and as a research tool 
for studying the mental characteristics of the retarded. 
—Journal abstract. 

3624. Teel, Sidney K. (U. Tennessee) Operant 
conditioning of social behaviors in educably men- 
tally retarded children in a free-field setting. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
een 

625. Thompson, Travis; Grabowski, John; Errickson. 
Eric, & Johnson, Roger. (U. Minnesota) Development 
and maintenance of a behavior modification pro- 
gram for institutionalized profoundly retarded adult 
males. Psychological Aspects of Disability, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 17(3), 117-124.—A behavior modification program 
was based on positive reinforcement of. adaptive behav- 
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ior and extinction (ignoring) of maladaptive behavior, 
Grossly disruptive and injurious behavior resulted jn 
brief removal from the training area. There were no 
additional funding, staffing, or outside resources. Patient 
training was conducted by technicians having 5 hr. of 
classroom training in principles of behavior modifi- 
cation. Basic self-help skills (dressing, toileting, self- 
feeding) substantially increased, and grossly disruptive 
and injurious behaviors markedly decreased.—Journal 
abstract. 

3626. Whalen, Carol K. & Henker, Barbara A, (U, 
California, Irvine) Pyramid therapy in a hospital for 
the retarded: Methods, program evaluation, and 
long-term effects. American Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 414-434.— Describes a 
9-mo hospital program with 5 16-24 yr. old female 
retarded "therapists" and 10 6-10 vr. old retarded 


"trainees." The program had 3 interrelated objectives: 
(a) extending the use of nonprofessional therapists to 
retarded patients in a hospital setting, (b) developing 
behavior modification procedures that could be taught to 


and used by mentally retarded persons, and (c) evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of this "therapeutic pyramid" 
approach. Children in 1 group were given 60 individual 
training sessions, then 60 play sessions; simultaneously, 
the matched control group was given play, then training. 
The training groups gained significantly in basic social 
behaviors over the play groups in each phase of the 
investigation. Children in the Ist play group also showed 
significant gains which were attributed to the general 
effects of participation in the program. Follow-up 
Measures indicate that response acquisitions of the 
trainees and behavior modification skills of the therapists 
were durable. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 7 

3627. Williamson, Malcom L. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) Treatment effects on physical growth and 
mental development among phenylketonuric chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2751. 

3628. Zigler, Edward & Balla, David. (Yale U.) 
Luria's verbal deficiency theory of mental rele 
tion and performance on sameness, symmetry, ап 


opposition tasks: A critique. American Journal of 


Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 75(4), 400-413. 
ry ше A. К. Luria’s (see PA, Vol. 36:4GH48L) 
verbal deficiency theory of mental retardation and cites 
inconsistent empirical evidence relevant to this DO 
The findings of N. A. Milgram and H. G. Furth w Ws 
concerned retarded-nonretarded differences on E 
ness, symmetry, and opposition tasks are no 
These findings, which have been interpreted as 8 Dh 
porting Luria's formulation, are related to a num ua 
methodological and conceptual issues relevant to Ms 
mediation theory, and are found to be open ded i 
native interpretations involving factors not include 
Luria’s formulation. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Learning & Motor Ability 


3629. Berry, Franklin M. & Baumeister, Ae 
(Columbus Coll.) Cue selection and meaning dates. 
in the paired-associates learning of re an) Vol. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan uiri 
75(4), 456-462.—36 13-38 yr. old retardates Acd ient 
paired associates (PAs) consisting of a 2-ver be WD: 0 
stimulus and a digit response (e.g, CAT an Transfer 
after initial pretraining on the response terms. 
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tasks were employed to ascertain whether retardates 
utilized the more meaningful part of each compound 
stimulus for response evocation. Transfer data indicate 
that some retardates can be expected to select the more 
meaningful of 2 verbal cues for PA learning. (24 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3630. Donoghue, Elaine C. et al (Fountain & 
Carshalton Hosp. Group, Queen Mary’s Hosp. for 
Children, England) Some factors affecting age of 
walking in a mentally retarded population. Devel- 
opmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
12(6), 781-792.—In a study of 336 severely retarded 
children (175 walking, 161 unable to walk), classified 
into 70 with Down's syndrome, 137 residual, and 129 
with cerebral palsy, it was found that the number of 
walkers were, respectively, 56, 108, and 11 in these 
groups, with mean ages for starting to walk 3.2, 4.2, and 
5.3 yr. Excluding cases of specific motor disability there 
is a relationship between age of walking and intelligence: 
all patients with IQ over 50 walked before 4 yr.; 1 who 
learned to walk after 7 yr. were profoundly retarded. 
Children with Down's syndrome who remained at home 
tended to walk earlier than. those in an institution.—P. 
W. Pruyser. 

363]. Lányi, Miklós. (Training School for Special 
Education, Budapest, Hungary) A nyomon koveto 
vizsgálatok szerepe az értelmi fogyatékos gyer- 
mekek fejlódesi perspektívájának Wegitéléssben. 
[The role of tracking behaviour tests in predicting 
improvement in mentally defective children.) Pszicho- 
lógiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 641-645. 

3632. Larsen, Lawrence A. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Facilitation of conceptual clustering in the 
free recall of institutionalized mental retardates. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-B), 3730-3731. 

3633. Libkuman, Terry М. (U. Oklahoma) The 
effects of word frequency and pronunciation upon 
the verbal-discrimination learning of normal 
dren and retardates. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4366. 

3634. Martin, Andrew S. & l, Donald J. (U. 
Connecticut) Oddity learning following object-dis- 
crimination learning in mentally retarded children. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1911an), Vol. 
75(4), 504-509.—Presented 48 mentally retarded chil- 
dren with a 3-choice object-discrimination problem in 
which color or form was the relevant dimension. Ss were 
transferred to a 2nd object-discrimination problem or an 
oddity problem. The relevant dimension m the 2nd 
object discrimination was either the same as in training 
(intradimensional shift) or was that which was irrelevant 
during training (extradimensional shift). Similarly, the 
relevant vehicle dimension of the oddity problem was 
either relevant (intradimensional-oddity shift) or irrel- 
evant (extradimensional-oddity shift) in training. h 
typical dimensional transfer effects were present in bot 
the discrimination problem (intradimensional easier than 
extradimensional) and in the oddity problem (aa 
dimensional-oddity easier than extradimensional-oddi- 
D The latter findings are related to an extension ol 6 

. Zeaman and B. J. House attention theory 0 


discrimination learning.—Journal abstract. р. (U. 
3635. Prehm, Herbert J. & Stinnett, i stage 
Oregon) Effects of learning method on learning ^^^ 


in retarded and nonretarded adolescents. 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1909), 
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319-322. Сот the learning formance of 60 
educable mentallyretarded and 60 ам» 
adolescent Ss as a function of learning stage using а 
paired-associate learning task, 20 Ss within each group 
were randomly assigned to 1 of 3 methods of learning: 
the equal amount learned (EAL) method; the modified 
method of adjusted learning; and the method of adjusted 
learnin 1 Analyses of variance indicate that (a) retarded 
Ss exhibited a deficit at each stage of learning (response 
learning and associative stages), and (b) the EAL method 
prolonged both the response learning stage and the stage 
of learning wherein the S consistently pairs correct 
stimulus and response items,—Journal abstract. 

3636. Rydberg, Sven. (U. Stockholm, Sweden) Be- 
ginning reading discrimination taught at IQ 35 
conditioning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 163-166.—A simple conditioning method, using 
cards for control of attention, was tried out on 6 severely 
retarded children (CA, 6.4-15.11; МА, 2.11-4.3; IQ, 
22-47). After 17 workdays the 3 "high-MA" Ss dis- 
criminated 8-10 words out of 10 and 9-10 words 24 and 
48 days later (with 50-100% transfer to smaller, different 
print). "Low-MA" Ss retained 10-40% (40% for the 1 S 


without speech).—Journal abstract. 
3637. Stel Beth; Mel n, John A, & 


Mahaney, J. (Temple U. 
Piagetian concepts are achieved. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 203-204,—Scores for 21 
Piagetian assessments were available from a current 
longitudinal study on the development of reasoning in 
normals and retardates. Therefore it was possible to 
determine the MA at which Ss achieve successful 
performance on these measures. The random sample, 75 
normal (IQ 90-110) and 75 retarded (IQ 50-75) Ss, was 
evenly divided into 3 age groups: 6-10, 10-14, and 
14-18. Ss' responses were tabulated in terms of MA of 
attainment. Arbitrary criterion for concept attainment 
was 83% of Ss at à given ДУ a considers 
relation of stage to age.—Author abstract. 

3638. EAD Sue A. & Mondy, Lewis W. (Boston 
U.) To what behaviors do attending adults respond? 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
75(4), 449-455.— Recorded the responses of 15 attending 
adults to more than 800 samples of behavior of 4 
ambulatory institutionalized young retarded children. 
The attending adults usually failed to res nd at all to 
either appropriate or ina propriate child behaviors. 
When responses were made to appropriate behaviors, 
they were likely to be encouraging, and thus were 
probably positively reinforcing. Responses to inappro- 

riate behaviors were discouraging а out twice as often 
as encouraging, providin De itive reinforce- 
ment for unacceptable aviors. For all behaviors, 
adult behavior appeared to offer children infrequent, 
variable ratio reinforcement schedules.—Journa! ab- 


stract. 

3639. Wright, Logan. (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center, 
Oklahoma City) Prerest ance levels of non- 
retardates and retardates, and reminiscence on 
manual crank task. Americam Journal of Mental Defi- 
ciency, 1970(Nov), Vol, 75(3), 304-308.—36 13-16 yr. old 
male retardates with IQs from 61-78, and 36 14-15 yr. 
old nonretarded students with 105 from 90-110 per- 
formed 20 10-sec manual crank trials which were 

10-sec ITIs. Following the 20th trial, Ss 


í b: 
poet ies А 3-min rest, followed by 10 postrest trials. 
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The rate of prerest performance for subgroups of 16 
nonretarded and 16 retarded Ss was controlled. 2 other 
ps had no control exerted over their rate of 

ing during the prerest period. On the 2nd group 
over which no control was exerted, nonretardates 


ormed at a hi prerest level and showed more 
ee No differences were found between the 


by motivational factors which cause non- 
retardates to perform at a higher level of prerest 

ormance, and thus build up greater amounts of 
reactive inhibition.—Journal abstract. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 
J. 


Cortazzo, Arnold D. & Runnels, Eugene 
on, Сеш, Miami, Fla.) One approach 
retarded. Rehabilitation Literature, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(12), 354-360.— Presents the rehabil- 
itation at Sunland Training Center, in Miami, a 
residential school for the retarded Proceeding on the 
assumption that most current institutional programs are 
tor profession—centered, a “new organiza- 
model" is described which is program—or resi- 
The novel feature of the plan involves 
е че Mt tal a ah in 
"ut interrelated program divisions: 
id training, inde- 
t and traini lese are 
down into units of 4 Cottages cach, Each 
a non members of 
a sul 'essional 
all of whom work completely in 1 of the 
ther than in a specific depart- 


3641. Nickelsburg, Robert T. (U. Нон, Colorado) 


A О! time sampling and its application to 
A br ta 
— M42. Wade, . 31(6-А), 2763. 


€. (American U. ettec- 
liveness of social and monetary rewards ne incen. 
цве іп (ће work performance о! mentally retarded 
adolescents adults. Dissertation 
International 19 Dec) Vol. CBN ЭО Abstracts 
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Vestnik Akademii Meditsinskikh Nauk SSSR, 197000 ү 
Vol. 25(12), 24-32.—The etiology of most ailments 
exhibits a neurohygienic factor of considerable impor. 
tance, making necessary the development of “primary 
psychohygiene and the utilization of “primary psycho 
prophylaxis. (English summary) (56 ref.) 

5. Mary A. (U. Northern С 
Relationship of preoperative anxiety to perception 
postoperative pain. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3687. 

3646. Casey, R. L., Thoresen, A. R., & Smith, F, J, (U. 
Washington, Medical School) The use of the Schedule 
of Recent Experience Questionnaire in an institu- 
tional health care setting. Journal of Psychosomatie 
Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 149-153.—A ques- 
tionnaire was administered to a group of trainees ata 
large military installation to determine the life change 
units (LCUs) accumulated during the 12 mo. prior W 
active duty. Medical records of all Ss were then reviewed 
after 7 wk. of training. No significant relationship wat 
found between LCU scores and illness occurrence. 
However, the LCU score found to be related to tht 
level of health care attained.—W. G. Shipman. 

3647. Clark, T. J. & Cochrane, G. M. (Guy's НА 
London, England) Effect of personality on а 
ventilation in patients with chronic airways obstruc- 
tion. British Medical Journal, 1970(Jan), Vol. 15691 
273-275.—Studied the personality of 44 patients 
chronic airways obstruction (using the Eysenck Persone 
ality Inventory), this being related to the difference 
between their observed PVCO, and that predicted from 
their forced expired volume. This was designed to tes 
the hypothesis that those patients with a lower mixed 
venus CO, tension (PVCO,) than predicted were the 
more extroverted. Results show a significant correlation 
between extroversion and the departure of PYCO, from 
prediction. Those patients having a lower PVCO, (Вай 

redicted were more extroverted than those with 4 

CO, higher than predicted. There was no correlation 
between neuroticism and the PVCO,. Results support tht 
hypothesis that the personality of a patient may play 48 
important part in determining the alveolar ventilation 
found in patients with chronic airways obstruction: 
Patients known as “pink puffers" could more ap 
propriately be named “pugnacious pink puffers."—Jewe 
nal abstract. 

3648. Enke, Helmut. (Ulm U., Div. of Medians 
Sociology, & Social Psychology, W. Germany) 

ззіуе Tendenzen des Patienten іт Krank ~ 

egressive tendencies of the hospitalized patient, пе 
der Psychotherapie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 15(5), 210 ditate 
purpose of medicine is both to heal and to rehabilita 
the hospitalized patient to facilitate his терлерин 
society. The regression of the patient is a воск 
problem, Prychotherapists have been asked for helps 
even in the planning of hospitals. Before psycho 
can accept this task, however, the process of be 
and the settings of the hospital situation have -a 
examined. Regression does not occur independently ме 
is related to the ability of the ego to examine орам 
questionable reality. The inner structure of the 
institution reflects the maturity and social com oad 
of those working there. The hospital institution beh 
the already authoritative position of the doctor 
iological and sociomedical studies r 

of the patient upon the doctor. 

problem, lore, is not the regression of the 
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which could have productive 
rehabilitation and reintegration, but the superego claim 
of doctors and hospital staff which prevents progression. 


(20 fel.) Schay 

1649. Hirschfeld, Roslyn N, Anxiety and author 
tarian control in allergic ent mp Le 
and anxiety and dependency high allergic 
sons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971088). 
Vol. 3107-8), 4313-4314 


1%) Kmyarev, Yu. А. (2nd Moscow Medical Inst... 


USSR) Nasledstvennye 

obmena, (Hereditary diseases of 

olum | Pediatriya, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4% 12), &-15.—$ш- 
carbohydrate me- 


veys the vanous known diseases ya 
tabolism, due mainly to genetic modification 
responsible for the catalytic. transformation a the 


ondon. 
3651 Meum M د‎ Lajos. Fist 

alkori hipertóniával 

тивок. |Psschodynamisms associated with juvenile 

hypertension | Pszichológíai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
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1*4 Pestruc, George È (Northwestern U) The 
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tions on the performance ol а e س‎ 

hospitalized physio Римеа 
Then ^ International, 197 Van), Vol nO. 4». 

055 Rawls, Donna J., Rawls, к. & = 
С. Wade. (Texas Christian U) An = 


to eleven-year-old children 

Journal of Consulting & Clinical үлү 
Vol. №2), 260-264,—Compared 

mih and without allergic reactións on ы antes taa! 
ability, academie performance, 
terns, medical history, TAT 
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had suffered from a slight motor inhibition during 
childhood, acquired allergies more frequently. It is noted 
that the psychosomatic problems of allergy diseases have 
not been solved as yet and that somatopsychic and 
psychotic theory will have to be considered besides the 
classic psychosomatic approach. (1 p. ref.)—P. von Toal. 
3660. Varni, J. G., et al. (U. Washington) Psycho- 
physiological correlates of anisocoria. Journal of 
Psychosomatic Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 195- 
201.—2 studies were conducted to determine if aniso- 
coria is related to other clinical states besides ocular 
lension and aberration. The results of both studies 
suggest that bilateral differences in the diameter of the 2 
pupils, anisocoria, is associated with distinctive ther- 
moregulatory responses. (27 ref.)—W. G. Shipman. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


3661. Ananth, J. V. (Montreal General Hosp., 
Quebec, Canada) Night Center. Psychiatric Quarterly 
Supplement, 1968, Vol. 42(2), 252-257.—Night Center is 
a useful treatment facility which can treat people who 
are minimally disturbed and still capable of working. 
With increased community mental health services and 
early detection of cases, more night center facilities will 
be needed by the community. There may be more need 
for these centers in big cities where there are large 
numbers of solitary individuals. Further research is 
needed regarding the utility of this form of treatment 
facility.—D. Prager. 

3662. Brown, W. (Lovelace Clinic, Albu- 
querque, N.M.) The diagnosis and treatment of 
children with learning and developmental problems: 
A community service for medical group practice. 
Rehabilitation Literature, 1970(Aug), Vol. 31(8), 234-238, 
243.—Presents the staff composition and methods of the 
Lovelace Clinic, in Albuquerque, a large medical clinic 
(75 physicians and other doctoral level staff) which 
provides diagnostic and treatment services for families 
and children with significant learning disabilities or 
developmental problems. A team approach is used in 
which the psychologist is an essential contributor to the 
diagnostic process (testing) as well as the therapeutic 
program (family counseling, educational planning, play 
therapy, intensive psychotherapy, etc.). The need for 
careful diagnostic studies before undertaking remedial 
educational or medical programs is stressed.—S. L, 
Warren. 

‚ 3663. Crossley, B. & Denmark, J. C. (Bolton & 
District Group of Hosp., Townleys Branch, Farnworth, 
England) Community care: A study of the psychiatric 
morbidity of a Salvation Army hostel. British Journal 
4 Sociology, 1969(Dec), Vol. 20(4), 443-449.— To assess 
the degree to which declining occupancy of mental 
hospitals might reflect discharges not accompanied by 
adequate aftercare or facilities, the psychiatric morbidity 
of residents in a Salvation Army hostel was assessed. The 
facility chosen for the study was a full-board hostel with 
accommodations for 60 long-stay residents. Over a 4-mo 
period 55 residents were asked if they could be 
interviewed, 51 consented (of the remaining 4, 3 
appeared to the psychiatrist to be psychotic). Of those 
who consented to being interviewed 35 were between the 
ages of 25-65; 30 were single (the remainder being 
separated, divorced, or widowers); the median length of 
stay in the hostel fell in a 1-5 yr. category; 26 would have 
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preferred alternative accommodations. All men | 
interviewed several times, and according to diagy 
criteria identical to those used in the local psychi 
outpatient clinic, 10 were diagnosed as chizophrer 
of these had previously been hospitalized) and 33 
considered to be suffering from personality disorde 
had been previously hospitalized). These findings 
cate that patients who still need therapeutic ca 
being discharged into the community.—K. G. 8 

3664. Elwell, Richard N. (State Dept. of Me 
Hygiene, Albany, N.Y.) Hospitals and centers 
toward a single system of comprehensive servi 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Jun), Vol. 20 
175-179.—Uses 3 major concepts: continuity of € 
community locus, and comprehensive services ti 
amine how the development of new community mt 
health centers will affect the traditional services of § 
mental hospitals. 100 applications for staffing grants f 
new mental health centers are reviewed. 17 were lo 
in service areas that also contained a state m 
hospital. In 62 cases, the hospital was some dis 
from the center’s catchment area. 21 were govern 
mental health facilities. In only a few instances did 
center applications ignore either the needs or the 
contributions of the state hospital. Findings “i 
that unless a state hospital wants to limit its rol 
providing specialized or long term treatment, it will h 
to develop a geographic unit.” There must be con 
erable activity by the individual hospital and 
individual center to establish an alliance —B. A. Bi 
kard. 
3665. Hartog, Joseph. (U. California, Dept. 
International Health, San Francisco) Transcultul 
aspects of community psychiatry. Mental Hygiei 
1971(Јап), Vol. 55(1), 35-44.—The 3-part model 
consultant, intermediary consultant, and client consuli 
is applied to the transcultural aspects of communi 
psychiatry. Varieties of cross-cultural problems û 
presented exemplified by the author's experience 
Malaysia and in an area of San Francisco. Probl el 
include barriers to verbal, nonverbal, stylistic, J 
value-bound communications, as well as failure. 
recognize contributions of the recipient community, 
Suggests 5 ways to minimize cross-cultural barriers in tle. 
context of community psychiatry. (15 ref.)—Joumnd 
abstract. / 1 
3666. Huessy, Hans R. (U. Vermont, Medical Schi 
Satellite halfway houses in Vermont. Hospital su 
Community Psychiatry, 1969(May), Vol. 20(5), 1 
149.— Several types of halfway facilities including foster 
homes, private halfway houses, boarding homes, ant 
community hotel constitute an informal satellite RES 
radiating from the state's Ist halfway house, Spring 
Ranch, which was established in 1932. Resident 
called guests and no matter where they live, sa 
from the ranch is always available to them. “We a 
become convinced that for many of our gues! 
psychiatrist has little to offer beside supervision 
medication, and that the social living situation E 
most important therapeutic factor.” All halfway fac 1 
are operated by nonprofessional people. It. sce 
that private enterprise offers a greater incenti 
establishing varied facilities than does direct governi 
or agency control.”—B. A. Burkard. 

3667. Kalmans, Ethel Т. (Mental Health Center, 
Treatment Center, Arlington, Va.) Low-cost р 
ualized treatment in a day center. Hospital & 
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munity Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 394-397. 
—Day care programs for psychiatric patients can serve 
to shorten hospitalization, to reintegrate former hospital 


patients into community life, and even to avert hospi- 
talization. In the day treatment center of the Arlington, 
Virginia, mental health center, length of time a patient 


may remain in the program is not limited. Some patients 
use the program as a temporary phase of treatment 
before resuming work or family responsibilities, others 
attend for prolonged support. The day program includes 
14 staff members, 3 of whom are fulltime. Staff consists 
of psychologists, psychiatric nurses, workshop instruc- 
tors, a special education teacher, a psychodramatist and 
dance therapist, an art therapist, and an aide, Activities 
include individual, group and famil chotherapy, 
work therapy, psychodrama, art and dance therapy, 
community meetings, and adult education. Workshops 
are also available for both men and women patients, and 
each patient is paid for the work he does, according to its 
quality and quantity. Family members are urged to keep 
in contact with the staff. Potentials for expansion, 
including evening and weekend programs, programs 
involving older children and other family members are 
discussed.—R. B. Sivley. 

3668. Kvarnes, Robert G., Rittelmeyer, Louis F., 
Schneider, Irving, & Taylor, Barbara O. (Washington 
School of Psychiatry, D.C.) The associated faculties 
program in community psychiatry. Hospital & Com- 
munity Psychiatry, 1970(Feb), Vol. 21(2), 62-64.—De- 
scribes a program developed by 12 psychiatric teachin, 
institutions for continuing education in the field ol 
community psychology. The Ist-yr program consists of a 
seminar in crowd and group phenomena, social deter- 
minants of individual behavior, and laboratories of 
behavior as exemplified by war and poverty. The 2nd 
concentrates on community dynamics and methods for 

sychiatric intervention. A practicum is required for 
inal certification in the program. Activities, trends, and 
developments are outlined.—S. Knapp. 

3669. Neufeldt, Aldred Н. (Saskatchewan t. of 
Public Health, Saskatoon, Canada) Electronic intor- 
mation programs: A multiple-facility system. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1970(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 1- 
6.—Describes an electronic data-processing system 
designed to develop information about a community 
Psychiatric program. Information about the identity, 
social characteristics, type of treatment, diagnosis, 
case history are store within the system. The system 
enables the community to keep track of highly smell 
patients, and provides information for research into su 
areas as patterns of multiple admissions.—S. Enay. 

3670. Reid, Kenneth E. (Western Michigan U., Schoo 
of Social Work) Community mental health on the 
college campus. Hospital & Community тусуш 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(12), 387-389.—A promising арргоас 
to student mental health is said to lie in the community 
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Productivity as soon as possible to reduce the residual 

effects of emotional illnes.—R. В. Siviey. 

3671. Reinhold, John E. (U. Pennsylvania) Use of 

formal and services in 

relation of the position accorded them in the social 

V Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
а 3049, 

. Scheidlinger, Saul; Struening, Elmer L, & 
Rabkin, Judith G. (125 Woodbine Ave, Larchmont, 
N.Y, Ven de of а mental health consultation 

a area. American Journal of P. 
therapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 24(3), MS Assan’ the 
findings of a mental health consultation program that 
Жесе CoA ke чый ПЕ rei amne al mes 
section of New York City. 21 directors of various 
agencies affiliated with this service were questioned as to 
their estimation of the values of the program, whether 
they found it helpful, and what changes, if any, should 
be made. Results of the Ss rated indicate that the 
consultation staff was considered to be 
about matters relating to their background but not about 
subjects like “militancy.” Data ш that the ty 
felt the к=з had worth and asked that И be 
continued,—C. O'Donnell. 

3673. Schwartz, Donald A. (U. California, Medical 
School, Irvine) Community mental health: An under- 
view. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1970(Apr), Vol. «o 
333-358.—"The overall mission of community men! 
health may be summed up as follows: alteration of the 
social system within which society promotes mental 
health for all its citizens and responds to mental illness in 
some of them." Prominent problems of community 


mental health are those of general and — 

of political and social forces, of I erkan and 

technical and clinical —D. Hir й 
3674. Valeros, Jose A. & David, Anne C. (Avenida 

Libertador 1750, Buenos Aires, Argentina) On the 

ke У Br en comes 
1970 pr), Vol. 44(2), 281-295.— s 
and psychological issues of community psychia 4 
is the internal 


Sool to its anaa and cla 
internal structure, The internal comm 
which object relations take place. It 
as nonhuman and te from 


environment in 


cepts 
chiatry rather than in the formal aspects of practice. 


bj ref )—D.. Prager. 

3675. н. G. ( of Health & Нор» 
Denver Tre police: or enemy of 
ЖШ $41), 55-99.—The 

Vol. ) 35-39 
1971(Jan), or 


mental health concept. By viewing the campus as à isordered muni 
community whose copulation consists of students, ment of hec rua) eodd р 
faculty, and administration, а continuum of men and in con 
health services may be structured, ait ed at aeo GERIATRICS 
secondary, and tertiary prevention. rath 3676. Butler, Robert N. (Washington School of 
is directed toward identifying and counteracting dents. Psychiatry, Washi , DC) in psychi- 
circumstances that produce mental disorders in students, н treatment of t ot суо = 
Secondary prevention would consist of к ара the Ше cycle. Gerontologist, 1969(5ат), Vol. %2, Pt. 1), 
and treatment to reduce w е prevention 134-138,—Outlines the ни ee үсе 
istur mpus. ledicare in meetin, needs aged a 
include retentione ا‎ returning the student з" 2 ; 3 
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lack of professional interest in geriatrics. It is not known 
“to what extent normative, modal features of the life 
cycle account for the varying patterns of change and 
adaptation we see. ... We believe the life cycle itself, or 
the changes inherent in the rhythm of the life cycle itself, 
makes some contribution to the variability.” Our present 
Tites of passage are seen as obsolete and lead to 
problems, i.e., generation gap, transmission of power, 
and inability to cope with the numbers of retired 
individuals. Possible future solutions for many related 
problems based on an adequate knowledge of life cycles 
might include liberalized abortion, trial marriages, 
Bact replacement, euthenasia, and biological con- 
trol. In the present, psychotherapy must concern itself 
with grief and restitutional processes in the elderly. Life 
cycle features offer the therapist general guidelines for 
useful treatment. Ongoing research is described and 2 
illustrative case histories are presented.—S. Knapp. 

3677. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll.) A classical 
conditioning approach to the development and 
modification of behavior in the aged. Gerontologist, 
1969(Sum), Vol. 9(2, Pt. 1), 109-113.—Describes pro- 
cedures developed from Pavlovian classical «шора 
studies and behavioral therapy for treating the aged. 
major areas are distinguished in the behavior of the 
aged: (a) low behavioral output, (b) faulty learning and 
retention, and (с) feelings of rejection and eminent 
death. A Reinforcement Survey Schedule, developed to 
determine the values of various stimuli as reinforcers for 
individual patients, is described. Results from this scale 
may be used to develop behavior modification programs. 
In the learning situation, paced learnin, utilizing 
programed teaching with strong CS and UCS is consid- 
ered especially effective in obtaining well conditioned 
responses. Stimulants may facilitate learning, but caution 
is recommended due to paradoxical drug effects some- 
times noted in the aged. Learning task anxiety, feelings 
of rejection, and preoccupation with death are treated 
with the behavioral therapy techniques of relaxation, 
desensitization, and thought stopping. (25 ref.)—S. 

арр. 

3678. Ciompi, 1. & Muller, C. (U. Lausanne, 
Psychiatric Сш, Switzerland EHE docks Unter- 
suchungen zur Altersentwi. lung psychischer Kran- 
kheiten. [Catamnestic examinations in connection with 

- old-age developments of mental illnesses.], 1969(Aug), 
Vol. 40(8), 349-355.—Reports on an extensive catam- 
nestic research program covering the old-age devel- 
opments of former mental patients of the Psychiatric 
University Clinic of Lausanne, who are now over 65 yr. 
old. The excellent Swiss records made it Possible to 
check on 5661 cases, of whom more than 800 survivors 
could be clinically reexamined. The cases included 
depressive, hysteric, toxicomanic, and epileptic cases. 
Most cases showed an alleviation of dramatic mental 
decomposition features in old age. In many cases, a 
change of the symptoms into less striking residual 
features could be observed. The dynamics of these 
developments are believed to be connected with a 
decline of driving powers, due to advanced age. The life 
expectancy of epileptics and organic or endogenous 
depressive types is significantly shorter compared with 
мо ge й (25 ref.)—P. von Toal. 

р er, Sally L. & С: Charles M. (Baylo: 
U., Medical School) The asta Be of the cod 
mental patient. Gerontologist, 1969(Sum), Vol. 9(2, Pt. 
1), 120-127.—Utilized the concepts of E. Goffman (see 
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PA, Vol. 34:3268) to study the elderly mental patient, 36 
out of 110 patients admitted to a county psychiatric 
screening ward were studied after 1 yr. and next of 
relation for 59 were interviewed. 2 key elements in the 
careers of these Ss were examined: betrayal by next of 
relation and defensibility of self. Few Ss had any part in 
their own commitment and betrayal was a common 
experience. Once within the ward, diagnosis and dis- 
position were carried out with little information supplied 
to either patient or relative. It is noted that whether an 
elderly patient remains in the hospital is frequently 
dependent on his outside resources rather than on 
psychiatric reasons. Inpatients and expatients were 
evaluated on the Affect Balance Score of a measure of 

sychological well-being. Expatients scored significantly 

tter than inpatients due to the frequency of negative 
feelings in the latter group. Inpatients were bored, lonely, 
and depressed, Criticisms which upset them came from 
deflation of the self, and pleasure was derived from staff 
compliments on their dependent behavior. Ss were not 
actively discredited; they were not credited to begin 
with.—S, Knapp. 

3680. Shapiro, Alex. (Montefiore Home, Cleveland 
Heights, O.) A pilot program in music therapy with 
residents of a home for the aged. Gerontologist, 
1969(Sum), Vol. 9(2, Pt. 1), 128-133.— Describes the 
therapeutic use of music in the treatment of the aged. 
Individual case histories were evaluated and methods in 
which music therapy might be useful were established. 
Socialization between various nationality-culture groups 
was accomplished in the group participation. Assignment 
of a rhythm instrument to each patient on the basis of his 
physical needs and preferences helped to relieve some of 
the stiffness of arthritis, encouraged muscular move- 
ments, and led to personal satisfaction. Exercises in 
conducting provided exercise for the larger arm muscles, 
encouraged leadership and self-confidence, and provided 
à release of tensions. Ear training provided exercises to 
improve the patient's memory and concentration. Рау 
ing the electronic organ provided mental and physica 
stimulation. Group song therapy enabled the patients to 
analyze the lyrics of selected songs and indirectly to 
verbalize their anxieties and hostility. Positive evil 
tions of the program by the staff are presented.—S: 
Knapp. 
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3681. Bakonyi, Pál. (National Education Inst., Bu 
pest, Hungary) Az oktatási törvény végrehajtásának 
pszichológiai problémái. [Psychological probl a 
the execution of educational saws: Pszichológiai Tal 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 229-233. ^ 

3682. Duró, Lajos. (U. Szeged, Hungary) Az a 
Sajatossagok figyelembevételének néhany sh 1 
lélektani problémája. [Some educational psycho! Bee? 
problems in consideration of age characteristics.) 
chológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 351—355. Le 

3683. Filloux, Jean C. Pédagogie et groupe ^. 
courant psycho-sociologique. [Teaching an p ahoa 
П. The psycho-sociological current.] Bulletin ee 
logie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(11-12), 659-669 сЕ 
the role of social psychology іп the educational р! ie 
Views on current educational theory, partic A 
emphasizing the group processes (Cantor, Bra ue 
Thelen), are considered in detail—R. E. Smith. 
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3684. Gádor-Donáth, Blanka, (Hungarian 
of Sciences, Psychological Inst., Mens A fenton 
lélektani problémák kutatásának néhány elvi és 
módszertani kérdése. [Some theoretical and meth- 
р оше ушеш of research in educational psy- 
chology.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 196 
10108. wok, 7, No. 10, 

‚3685. Kiss, Pal С. (Medical U. of Budapest, Child 
Clinic, Hungary) A gondozas, a szoktatas, a tanitas, 
az oktatás, a nevelés összefüggéséről és egységük 
fontosságáról. [The interdependence of care, habitu- 
ation, teaching, education, and the importance of their 
unity.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 29-42. 

„3686. Kovacs, Sandor J. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A differencialt 
oktatás kérdéseihez. [Notes on the problems of 
differentiated education.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 275-279. 

3687. Levinthal, Charles F., Lansky, Leonard M., & 


` Andrews, O. Ernest. (U. Michigan) Student evaluations 


of teacher behaviors as estimations of real-ideal 
discrepancies: A critique of teacher rating methods. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 62(2), 
104-109.—Ratings imply comparative judgments be- 
tween the values of the О and his observations, e.g, а 
student's ratings of his teacher are estimates of the 
discrepancy between the student's ideals for the teacher's 
behavior and what he sees the teacher do. Most methods 
for collecting teacher ratings make assumptions about 
ideals and about the discrepancies between ideals and 
Observed behavior. To assess the relevance of direct 
measurement of ideals, 263 undergraduates rated a 
teacher and reported their ideals for the teacher's 
behaviors. Judgments of ideal behavior varied across Ss 
and items. Interactions between ideals and observed 
responses were noted. New approaches to teacher ratings 
are recommended.—Journal abstract. 

3688. Long, K. Kilby. Transfer from teaching to 
learning. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 62(2), 167-178.—Examined transfer from teaching 
to learning in a paired-associate learning procedure. 2 
undergraduates in an initial experiment and 105 under- 
graduates in an extended replication served as Ss. 
Serving as an E was found to have a beneficial effect on 
subsequent learning. A number of control conditions 
failed to produce any postexperimental effect, which 
Suggests that the specific “teaching” experience ac- 
counted for the effect. In particular, 1 control which 
required teaching silent Ss failed to produce à reliable 


effect on subsequent learning. This finding is discussed 
in terms of the importance of learning to utilize feedback 
(18 ref.)—Journal 


in the teaching-learning process. 
abstract. 

3689. Marchal, Gaston L. A propos d'une néces- 
saire psychopédagogie de l'esthétique. [Toward a 


necessary psychological teaching of esthetics.] Bulletin de 


Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(9-10), 560-574.—The 
advancement of mankind is inconceivable without n 
man for 


development of all of the potentials of › 
expression. The goal of progressive education today is 
the development of these potentials through human 
principles, laws of social evolution, new modes of action, 
and adaptation to life. Psychology must begin to attack 
Systematized teaching of the disciplines and emphasize 
philosophical principles over scientific principles.—R. E. 


Smith. *r 
3690. Markle, Susan M. & Tiemann, Philip w. (U. 
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Illinois, Office of Instructi i 
"Behavioral" analysis of "cognitive" content. Ea 
cational Technology, 1970(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 41-45.—Ex- 
amines the cognitive approach of J. S. Bruner and the 
operant conditioning approach of B. F. Skinner to 
learning, and attempts to blend the 2 into a model for 
educational practitioners. The model combines the 
cognitive idea of conceptual learning as an information 
gathering game and the operant conditioning idea of 
effective techniques for eliciting responses to stimuli. To 
produce understanding (the ability to generalize and 
discriminate), the teacher must select a "special rational 
set of examples and non-examples, based on an analysis 
of the concept in the real world of subject experts." 
When the student can discriminate between these 
examples, he is then tested with another set to determine 
if generalization has occurred. If he is successful, real 
understanding may be considered to have occurred,—S. 
Knapp. 

3691. Murányi-Kovács, Endré. (National Education 
Inst, Budapest, Hungary) Adalékok a nevelootthon- 
ban nevelkedo állami gondozott serdülők személ- 
yiségfejlódéséhez. [Some data concerning the per- 
sonality development of adolescents educated in state 
ШОЧ Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 

3692. Radnai, Béla. (Eötvös Lóránd U., блонд 
Hungary) Kísérlet az asszociáció tórvény tudatosí- 
tására. [Widening and making explicit the scope of 
educational psychology.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 205-214. 

3693. Rothbart, Myron; Dalfen, Susan, & Barrett, 
Robert. (U. Oregon) Effects of teacher's expectancy 
on student-teacher interaction. Journal o Educational 
Psychology, 197 (Feb), Vol. 62(1), 49-54.— 'onstructed а 
simulated classroom situation with 13 female university 
seniors and 52 high school students. Teacher trainees 
discussed academic material with 4 students, 2 of whom 
were arbitrarily designated as “lacking in intellectual 
potential.” Measures were obtained of (a) the amount of 
attention given to the high- and low-expectation stu- 
dents, (b) the amount of verbal and gestural encour- 
agement (reinforcement) allocated to hi h- and low- 
expectation students, (c) the amount of tai king done by 
high- and low-expectation students, and (d) the teacher's 
evaluation of both groups of students. It was found that 
teachers were more attentive to high-expectation stu- 
dents, but directed the same amount of reinforcement to 
both groups. Students in the high-expectation group 
talked more, presumably as a consequence of the 
teachers greater attention. Teachers evaluated the 
low-expectation students as Jess intelligent, as having less 

tential for future success, and as having a higher need 
or approval. —Journal abstract. 

3694. Sahlin, Clarence J. (Indiana U.) An analysis of 
the writings of Erich Fromm and their implications 
for adult education. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2674-2675. 

3695. Sam Carlene E. (лола) тһе ооа 

chologist's contribution to the improvement o! 
E ў; ion Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2747- 

3696. Schraml, Walter J. Psychanalyse et éduca- 
tion: por td la 1 
Psychoanalysis and education: 
d: pedagogy. Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, 
Vol. 23(11-12), 649-658,—Understanding of the origins 
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of neurosis and related mental aberrations and the 
ability to help students avoid situations leading to these 
disorders should be an important part of the educator’s 
knowledge. The educator should be aware of the cultural 
influences on his students, their needs for successful 
experience, their search for identity, problems in the 
control of aggression, and alternatives to punishment as 
a means of behavioral control. Processes of sublimation, 
diversion, and direction of aggressive impulses are 
discussed,and methods of dealing with adolescent iden- 
tification problems are offered.—R. E. Smith. 

3697. Stewart, Lawrence H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
A non-metric procedure for combining criterion 
groups. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 21(5), 208-215.—Explored a method for 
combining variables in order to identify the nature of the 
psychological continua underlying such variables. The 
data from an interest assessment test was used in this 
approach. It is concluded that a researcher who does not 
have a well-defined rationale for forming a priori groups 
might then use a method like the one explored in this 
study for grouping similar data—H. J. McWhinnie. 

3698. Wash, James A. (West Georgia Coll., Car- 
rollton) Some psychological bases for educational 
technology. Educational Technology, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 17-18.—Outlines the requirements of the learning 
experience. The structure necessitates that the student 
and the environment be considered as 1 entity. “The 
learning system must provide for stimulus definition and 
control, reinforcers, feedback systems, and deducible 
consequences." It is considered essential that feedback 
be {оч at each level of learning, rather than at the 
end, so that appropriate behaviors are reinforced. The 
learning environment must provide impetus to gener- 
alization and real problems to be solved in order to 
sustain student effort and interest. —S. Knapp. 

3699. Werts, Charles E. & Watley, Donivan J. 
(Educational Testing Service, Developmental Research 

Div, Princeton, N.J.) A student's dilemma: Big 
fish—little pond or little fish—big pond. National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, Research Reports, 1969, 
Vol. 5(3), 14 p.— The relative deprivation theory of J. A. 
Davis (see PA, Vol. 41:1879) postulates that attending a 
highly selective college adversely affects motivation for 
graduate study because students usually obtain relatively 
poorer grades than they would have at a less selective 
college; the poorer grades leading to a relatively low 
self-evaluation of their intellectual capacity for graduate 
study. Alternatively, the environmental press theory of 
D. L. Thistlethwaite and N. Wheeler (see PA, Vol. 
40:4598) posits that motivation for graduate study is 
increased by attending a highly selective college because 
the environmental press favors advanced study. A logical 
model for testing the contrasting predictions of the 2 
theories and some preliminary 
relative deprivation theory are 
—Journal abstract. 

3700. Werts, Charles E. & Watley, Donivan J. 
(Educational Testing Service, Developmental Research 
Div., Princeton, N.J.) Analyzing college effects: 
Correlation vs. regression. National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, Research Reports, 1969, Vol. 5(2), 15 p.—In 
studying college effects, an input-output model is 
commonly used in which student input is controlled by 
using regression analysis to compute an “expected” 
output. The part correlation of the college environment 
variable and the output with input variance removed 


evidence favoring the 
presented. (16 ref.) 
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only from the output is interpreted as a measure of 
college effect. However, this is not the most 
procedure that may be used since part (or p 
correlation may severely underestimate the magnitudi 
the true college effect. Interpreted within a causal mi 
partial regression coefficients appear'to be a genei 
more satisfactory measure of college effects and to 
greater stability across different units of measureme 
models are used to illustrate the advantages of и 
partial regression coefficients in a causal framework. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
3701. Wing, Cliff W. & Wallach, Michael A. (Duk 
U. College admissions and the psychology 
talent. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart, & Winstoi 
1971. ix, 165 p.—After listing 4 options—meritocratic, 
random, explicit favoring of disadvantaged applicants, 0 
and open—in the field of admissions, detailed merits of 
each are presented. Cases demonstrating use of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test are presented. 4 chapters _ 
explore the meaning of “talent,” and 4 chapters present | 
original research. (42 геѓ.)—4. M. Cawley. ; 
3702. Anderson, Richard C., Kulhavy, Raymond W., & 
Andre, Thomas. (U. Illinois) Feedback procedures in 
programmed instruction. Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 62(2), 148-156.— Presented 356 
undergraduates in 2 experiments a programed lesson on 
the diagnosis of myocardial infarction. The experiments | 
were conducted using a computer-based instructional 
system which insured that S responded before he 
received knowledge of the correct response (KCR). 68 
who received KCR after they responded learned signif- 
icantly more than Ss who received no KCR or who could 
peek at KCR before they responded. Neither 2 versions — 
of a time-out procedure, a correction procedure, nor à 
forced-return procedure improved on KCR after re- 
Sponses. KCR after wrong answers only was slightly 
better than KCR after right answers only. Review of 
incorrect frames failed to improve performance on us 1 
an immediate or delayed criterion test. (28 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. 


ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


3703. Alker, Henry A. & Closson, Michael B. (Comat 
U.) Admission standards, institutional racism ап 
black student political participation. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Poe 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 397-398:— Тиз аши 
falsifies for 1 historically salient case the hypothesis a 
lower admissions standards account for increased № i 
student protest. Our data suggest, on the contrary, kr 
low scores on admissions predictors are ine: 
Rather it is students high on a traditional iod 
standard, Scholastic Aptitude Test-Verbal, ie e 
subsequently receive low grades in college, are polit s d 
active. Some evidence concerning the causal фен a 
this relation involves poor academic perform 
talented Negro students prior to their political p 
ipation.—A uthor abstract. 

ШЕГУ Blum, Allan М. The differentiation of 

styles and their relation to classroom Vol. 

Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
(6-B), 3699-3700. 0 A 

3705. Corrigan, Francis V. (George Washington Une 
comparison of self-concepts of Americans inda: 
students from public or federal school backg 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2679-2680. 

3706. DeVries, David L. & Ajzen, Icek. (U. Illinois, 
Center for Social Organization of Schools) The rela- 
tionship of attitudes and normative beliefs to cheat- 
ing. Journal of Social Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 83(2), 
199-207.— Previous research on cheating in college has 
centered on the relation between biographical variables, 
eg, religiosity, GPA, sex, etc., and the evidence of 
cheating. An attempt was made to predict cheating 
intentions and self-reports of actual cheating from 
attitudes toward such behavior (A-act) and normative 
beliefs (NBs) about it, based on a theoretical model 
proposed by M. Fishbein. 146 undergraduates served as 
Ss. The biographical indices showed little or no relation 
to amount of cheating. In contrast, cheating intentions 
and self-reports of cheating correlated highly and 
significantly with the predictors in Fishbein's model 
(A-act and NBs). Findings support the predictive power 
of the model under consideration.—Author abstract, 

3707. Dyer, Peter T. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Social influence, conformity, and estimation within a 
college population. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2734. 

3708. Eisenberg, Myron С. (Northwestern U.) An 
examination of procedure for determining person- 
ality correlates to independence of judgment in male 
university students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4309. 

3709. Gall, Joyce P. (U. California, Berkeley) Indi- 
vidual differences in stress and coping, and grad- 
uate examination performance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4310-4311. 

3710. Gordon, Leonard V. (State U. New York, 
School of Education, Albany) Weber in the classroom. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 
60-66.—Describes an instrument designed to measure 
the “bureaucratic personality,” based on the Weberian 
model, from the 6th to the 12th grade level, using the 
school as the environmental frame of reference. The 
Student Environmental Preference Schedule (SEPS) was 
compared to the previously developed adult ork 
Environmental Preference Schedule (WEPS). The WEPS 
and SEPS forms were found to be constructually 
comparable. The SEPS was significantly related to other 
personality variables in directions congruent with bu- 
reaucratic theory. Bureaucratic attitudes as measured by 
the SEPS decreased monotonically with increasing grade 
level, and were related negatively to intelligence an: 
academic achievement and positively to favorableness 
loward a traditional school environment. Similar find- 
ings in India and Japan are noted. (25 ref.) Journal 
abstract. 

3711. Green, Timothy M. (U. Oklahoma) Ser 
Conceptions, physical fitness factors, 5С! 
achievement and their interrelations with si А 
i students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2613. 

3712. Hanley; py ee M. (U. Kansa Ап analysis of 
rule-following behavior in an elemen Y саг, 

issertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), М0: 


31(6-B), 3729. 

3713. Lórine, Istvan. (Megyei Ideggondozó Шеше. 
Szombathely, Hungary) Az iskolaérettség f gen Бы 
a gyakorlat. [The concept a v uc ис 
ӧріаі Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, zo ==. a 

3714. Pirot, Michael & Mallory, C. Eugene. (Whittier 
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Coll.) Method versus attitude in student centered 
teaching. Psychology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 32-37, 
—Attempted “to determine the relative effects of 
teaching method and teachers’ attitude оп student 
attitudes toward their teachers, his teaching method, and 
the class-group itself.” 7 sections with 55 college students 
in each, were each led by a teaching assistant. Attitudes 
were measured by Rogers’ Relationship Inventory. 
Teaching method was measured by 2 forms of a 
Teaching Inventory, the Teacher and Student forms. 
Teachers were divided into those who were most 
directive and those most nondirective in method and 
attitudes “to match the 4 teacher models implied in the 
hypotheses." Results suggest “that the Teaching Inven- 
tory was stable and that students did not detect 
significant changes in teachers’ methods over the period 
of the experiment.” Rogers" “theroretical ideas about the 
intra method and teacher attitude in establishing 2 types 
of learning situations seems to be re some empirical 


" 


support by the present study," —$. Knapp. 
"m 3 Rapp Haney M. (U Maryland) Investigation 


of approach-avoidance conflict in high school 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2744. . 

3716. Ricci, Iry. (Boston U,, School of Education) 
Factors related (o school асрат of first 

pils. Dissertation Abstracts international, 197 ), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2745. 

3717. Ritz, Mary В. (Case Western Reserve U.) The 
relationship between oedipal conflicts and pre- 
operational functioning in aggressive boys duri 
the latency ro E ME Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. А . 

3718. Rothfarb, Herbert 1. (Boston Coll.) A study of 
the psychological needs and self-esteem of college 
men who exercise regularly. Dissertation Abstracty 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2727. 

3719. Rousson, Michel, Facilitation et freinage dans 
le travail scolaire. [Facilitation and inhibition in school 
work.] Enfance, 1970(May), No. 2, 173-201.— The pupils 
of 12 classes in a Swiss canton com leted 3 sentences 
designed to measure the influence of the school envi- 
ronment on attitudes related to school work. The 
answers show that the elements which impair school 
work or facilitate it are the same for every subgroup of 
pupils (boys and girls, upper and lower class, over- and 
underachievers) But the nature of work and some 
barriers (e.g. d expectancy of a test for the next few 
days) are important for the intensity of the effort of the 
pupils. Every пе; tive reinforcement (blame, low grade) 
and bad physical environment discourages them.— Eng- 
lish summary. E 1) Tho 

3720. Sorhaindo, Alphonso L. (Ohio State U.) 

jue-ex, discrepancy 
ia penegen y е Padone. Dissertation 


hy li iion in coll 
а 
and eis International 197 (Jan), Vol. 3107-8), 4345 


5, Rela- 
1. Williams, Robert L. (U. Tennessec) 
NE of class participation to personality, ability, 
and achievement variables. Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, \9TI(Apt), Vol. 832), 193-198.—Ss were ad- 
ministered the Eysenck Personality Inventory, Maslow's 
Security-Insecurity Inventory, California Short-Form 
d Mental Maturity-Level Tennessee Self-Concept 


M. and Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Verbal 


. 3 levels of student loquacity were i entified: 
Lm A) ticipation, intermediate participation, and 
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nonparticipation. There were approximately 50 under- 
pone in each group. In general, the порна 
reported the greatest degree of insecurity ап 
neuroticism tendencies but obtained the lowest self- 
esteem and intellectual proses indices, The active 
Шыр were generally analogous to the intermediate 
on the personality dimensions but significantly higher 
than the intermediate group on language 10, creative 
d my and course achievement. (18 ref.)—Author 
tract. 


TESTING 


3722. Ball, Donald W. (U. Kansas) An application of 
a confidence weig system to the items of a 
multiple-choice achievement test. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2729. 

3723. Breiling, James Р. (U. lowa) Measurement of 
test cheating and variables differentiating cheaters 
and noncheaters. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2732. 

3724. Brown, Foster L. (Cornell U.) Statistical 
criteria for determining regression slope sign 
change: Application for determining the ability of 
individual tests to differentiate between excellence 
and near excellence. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2732. 

3725. Cillizza, Joseph E. (Boston U., School of 
Education) The construction and evaluation of a test 
of critical thinking ability: Grades 7-8. Dissertation 
PIDEN International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2733- 

3726. Feldman, Solomon E. & Sullivan, David S. 
(Northern Illinois U.) Factors mediating the effects of 
enhanced ra on children's performance. Jour- 
nal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 

36(2), 302.— Tested 72 elementary schoolchildren match- 
ed by qus sex, and Otis IQ on the even numbered 
items of the Test Anxiety Scale for Children (TASC). 1 
wk. later Ss completed а short form of the WISC, a 
motivation battery, and the remainder of the TASC 
under enhanced and standard rapport conditions. En- 
hanced rapport consisted of friendly conversation and 
verbal reinforcement for the Ist correct response on each 
WISC subtest. Ss in enhanced rapport showed signif- 
icantly higher WISC IQs, better motivation scores, and 
more verbal Phi bagel Enhanced rapport was more 
effective with the older Ss. Enhancement did not 
produce lower TASC scores, but while Ss performed 
equally under enhancement, low-anxious Ss scored 
significantly better on the WISC than high-anxious Ss in 
the standard condition. It is concluded that the higher 
IQs observed in the enhanced rapport condition are the 
result of the E’s friendliness and reinforcement of verbal 
nny х Knapp. 

3727. ischman, Howard L., Orr, David В., & 
Strasel, Н. C. (Scientific Educational Systems, Inc., Falls 
Church, Va.) The relationship between the sub-tests 
of six achievement test batteries. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 109-110.—Determined in 2 
studies the feasibility of equating the reading subtests 
and the arithmetic subtests of the most frequently used 
achievement test batteries at the 4th, Sth, and 6th grade 
levels. The purpose of these studies was to investigate the 
construct congruity of the tests. Correlations were 
computed among the reading and arithmetic tests. 
Although the tests were not perfectly correlated, results 
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indicate that the tests were sufficiently congruent to 
support the equating procedure. It is concluded that 
would be feasible to conduct equating studies for the? 
sets of tests studied here—Author abstract. 1 

3728. Landis, Dan; Hayman, John L., & Hall, William 
S. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Multi 
dimensional analysis procedures for measuring 
self-concept in poverty area classrooms. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 62(2), 958 
103.—Reports an attempt to apply the individua 
differences multidimensional analysis procedure of L.R 
Tucker and S. J. Messick (see PA, Vol. 38:4865) to th 
description of self-image. 487 4th grade Ss in 16 povel 
area classrooms were administered an instrument 
which 12 critical concepts were presented by the meth 
of complete triads. After interconcept distance estima 
were obtained, the data were subjected to the Tucker and 
Messick procedures. 3 factors were obtained, represents 
ing subgroups of the 16 classrooms. Within each group, 
the number of concept dimensions varied from 34 
Tentative interpretations of each concept dimension а 

resented. Implications and feasibility of the method im 
large scale evaluation programs are discussed. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3729. McLeish, John. (Inst. of Education, Cambri 
England) The rating scale as a measure of college 
environments. Research in Education, 1969(May), Мо, 1 
72-86.— Tested 2 null hypotheses: (а) “that the member 
of a complex social system are incapable of forming 
general, consistent and valid concept of the tota 
system"; and (b) "that rating scales are invalid - 
measuring instruments because of the inequality of units 
this inequality becoming apparent when the scales are 
reversed in direction or in number-description assocte 
ation." In 2 studies, 4 different fo of a rating scale 
were completed by 62 and 72 male and female students, 
tutors, and college administrators over a 4-wk peri 
was found that the order of presentation did mol 
significantly effect the results, although movement acro 
the body did produce a slight effect. The scatter 
responses and ratings remained constant. Significa 
К зра}, were found between course groups due to 
student's tendency to identify course tutors with 
institution. Students were more positive in their attitud 
than the tutors. Considerable anxiety was found in 
students and tutors during the exercise. It is conclu 
that “the rating scale is an appropriate instrument for 
many purposes but that it is unsuited as a те E 
establishing an objective view of a complex social system 
as this is experienced by participants." —S. Knari Е 

3730. Meuwese, W. (Technical U., Eindhoven, € 
erlands) Toepassing van steekproefvrije teman 
op vorderingentoetsen. [Application of samp "fi 
item analysis on achievement tests.] Nederlands | Ie 
schrift voor de Psychologie en haar С nsgebieden, 
(Oct), Vol. 25(9), 585-593. Investigated, in * 
periments, the applicability of Rasch's ои ; 
item-analysis model on achievement tests. In Exp. 

ere obtain 


groups which differed in average ability. Te ab i 
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Differences between groups in cumulative distribution 
were not larger than can be expected by chance when 
both groups are measured on the same test—English 
summary. 

3731. Niccoli, Pietro. L'impiego del G.A.T.B. per 
l'orientamento nelle 3* medie. [The use of the GATB 
for orientation in the 9th grade.] Bollettino di Psicologia 
Applicata, 1969, No. 91-93, 59—76.—Studied the results 
of using the 7 sections of the General Aptitude Test 
Battery (GATB) which test mental aptitude, as a 
replacement for the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT). 
The GATB evaluates the following: (a) intelligence, (b) 
verbal aptitude, (c) mathematical aptitude, (d) spatial 
aptitude, (e) form perception, and (f) office work 
perception. The GATB, it is concluded, can be used 
effectively, because it can be administered in a short 
time, by itself or with other tests, and has various 
applications.—4. М. Farfaglia. 

3732. Olson, Roy A. (U. Iowa) The effects of 
teacher educational attitude, school location, and 
sex on the incidence of cheating behavior in the test 
situation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2743. 

3733. Snyder, C. R. & Ray, William J. (Vanderbilt U.) 
Observed body movement in the college test-taking 
situation and scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Test. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
265-266.— 1n undergraduates, the greater ol served body 
movement in the test-taking situation was significantly 
related to lower verbal Scholastic Aptitude Test (SAT) 
scores. Observed movement did not, however, relate 
significantly to either math SAT scores or test anxiety as 
measured by the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory. Fur- 
thermore, the negative observed movement-verbal SAT 
relationship was not mediated by test anxiety.—Journal 
abstract. 

3734. Srikantiah, N. Y. (U. Mysore, India) Stan- 
dardisation of an achievement test in algebra. 
Psychology Annual, 1970(Mar), Vol. 4, 36-39.—Con- 
structed and standardized an algebra achievement test 
for 9th and 10th grade children. 120 Ss partici ated in 
preliminary tests of the form. A test of the final 110-item 
form was made with 460 students in 9 city high schools. 
Results were compared with midsession examination 
marks. Correlation was significant at the .01 level. 
Significant grade, sex, and socioeconomic differences 
were revealed in the test—S. Knapp. 

3735. van Naerssen, R. Е. (U. Amsterdam, Psycho- 
logical Lab, Netherlands) Itemgewichten afhankelijk 
van de ruwe score. [Items weights which depend on 
raw score.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
haar Grensgebieden, 1970(Oct), Vol. 25(9), 604-614. 
—Describes 3 methods by which test items can have a 
larger weight in the area in which they discriminate. In 
the Ist method, the item counts if the p value of a 
4-choice test is larger than some linear function of the 
raw score of the person. In the 2nd method, a minimum. 
and a maximum p value can be calculated graphically 
for each raw score by a model in which a linear function 
was postulated between the “proportion of item right 
and the percentile score on the test. The position of the 
linear line is a function of the p value. The part in which 
the item counts is the nonhorizontal part of the line, In 
the 3rd method, the item-test regression, the probability 
of “item right,” given the raw score, provides a maximum 
score of 1 with a minimum of 0. The 3 methods were 
tested by 4-choice tests but the utility was small. It is 
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suggested that the values obtained by the use of any of 
the 3 methods was trivial in egi with the SD of 
lengthening the test to secure equivalent reliability. 
(English summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


3736. Bauman, Robert A. (Indiana U.) The effect of 
a success and failure experience on the perform- 
ance of culturally deprived preschool children on an 
academic task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2758. 

3731. Garris, Raymond P. (U. Southern California) 
The use of behavior rating as an indicator of 
concomitant development in a prescriptive teaching 
program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2760. 

3738. Haring, Norris G. (U. Washington, Child 
Development & Mental Retardation Center) The new 
curriculum design in special education. Educational 
Technology, 1970(May), Vol. 10(5, Pt. 2), 24-31,—Identi- 
fies influences, discusses developments, and presents 
examples of new curriculum design in the field of special 
education. Behavioral research is described as contrib- 
uting to the definition of objectives, early identification, 
management, and modification of handicapping behav- 
iors. Educational technology is described as providing 
the means to the objectives through individualize: 
instruction using programed materials, instrumentation, 
systems analysis, and automated and nonautomated 
media. 3 important features of the new design are 
discussed: (a) the teacher as a manager designing, 
implementing, and evaluating systematic arrangements 
of cues for the development of academic skills; (b) the 
selection and arrangement of materials and media to cue 
responses; and (c) the decisions on instructional con- 
ditions based on a continuous record of performance. 
Although great variations are noted in the application of 
behavioral research and educational technology, it is 
concluded that the "best curriculum design in special 
education will incorporate both dimensions of tech- 
nology to the fullest." (88 ref.)—S. Knapp. — 
3739. Lieberman, Jack N. (U. Southern California) 
Effects of a clinical educational and behavior 
modification program of the classroom behavior ofa 
disturbed adolescent. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2762. 


Gifted 


Remedial Education 


у Marion; Higgins, Thomas J., & Bridger, 
dde He albert пон: Нара of Medicine, Yeshiva 


U.) Stimulus complexity and intramodal reaction 


in retarded readers. Journal of Educational 
pem 1971(Apr), Vol. 62(2), 117-122.—Examined 
the possible role of stimulus differences in the reported 
difficulty of cross-modal RT in retarded readers. Using 
an intramodal paradigm involving a simple and a 
complex visual stimulus, 20 retarded 3rd e readers 
were found to have significantly longer Ts than 20 
normal 3rd grade readers. The pattern of response was 
similar for oth reading groups in that the complex 
stimulus both initially caused more difficulty than the 
simple stimulus and led to difficulty in shifting to the 
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subsequent stimulus. Findings suggest that poor cross- 
modal performance cannot be attributed to deficiencies 
in cross-modal perception but may depend upon the 
extent of the physical differences that exist between the 
stimuli, whether within or across modalities —Journal 
abstract. А 

3741. Ligeti, Róbert. (Arany Janos Experimental 
School, Budapest, Hungary) A dyslexias gyermekek 
reedukációjának kérdése Magyarországon. [The 
problem of re-educating dyslexic children in Hungary.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 693-697. 

3742. Szabó, Pál. (National Public Health Inst., 
Budapest, Hungary) Kísérlet az iskoláeretlen gyer- 
mekek rehabilitaciojara. {An experiment for the 
rehabilitation of school-backward children.] Magyar 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3-4), 323-333.—In 3 
experimental Ist grade classes, rehabilitation treatment 
was given to over-age pupils, 15 in each class. After 1 
academic year, 68% passed their school examinations. 
(English & Russian summaries).—M. Moore. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 


3743. Brodlie, Jerome F. & Burke, John. (Southern 
Connecticut State Coll.) Perceptual learning disabil- 
ities in blind children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 313-314.—119 totally blind and 81 
legally blind children were observed for perceptual 
problems in learning to read and write. Error patterns 
analogous to those found in sighted “dyslexic” children 
were observed in about 15% of both groups. These 
legally blind children with perceptual deficits were first 
taught to read and write by sighted methods before 
TER Braille. A child had similar errors when learning 
to read or write Braille and when learning by the 
traditional sighted method.—Journal abstract. 

3744. Ci Juan V. Comparison of deaf and 
normally hearing children on analogy items under 
different methods of instructions at different age 
levels. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-B), 3700. 

3745. Kaltsounis, Bill. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) Differences in creative thinking of 
black and white deaf children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 32(1), 243-248.— Fluency, flex- 
ibility, originality, and elaboration scores were obtained 
from Thinking Creatively With Pictures, Form A, given 
to 233 white and black deaf children in Grades 1-4. 
Fluency scores were not dependent upon race as such 
but upon grade level as such and in interaction with race. 
Flexibility scores showed an overall relation with race 
and grade level but not with sex. Originality scores were 
independent of grade level, race, and sex. Elaboration 
Scores were dependent upon race and grade level and 
upon interaction of race with grade level.—Journal 
abstract. 


3746. Murphy, Harry J. (U. Southern California) The 
effects of types of reinforcement, color prompting, 
and image size upon programmed instruction with 
deaf learners. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2742. 

3747. Nelson, David G. (U. Kansas) A comparison of 
vicarious and direct learning of complex visual 
Stimuli by deaf and normal hearing children. Dis- 
Занон Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 
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Mental Retardation & Learning Diso 


3748. Brown, Ralph L. (Texas State 0) The 
zation of techniques for more individualize 
struction for the educable mentally retarded 
in the junior high school. Dissertation Absi 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4327-4328. 

3749. Caffrey, Bernard; Jones, Judith D., & 
Barbara R. (Clemson U.) Variability in reaction: 
of normal and educable mentally retarded 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 3x1 
258.—The RTs of 10 normal and 10 mentally 
students (IQ, 45-70) were tested by the Lafayette у 
choice RT test. A Wilcoxon matched-pairs signed» 
test showed significant differences between the R 
the normals and retardates on both the simple 
choice tasks. It is suggested that future research sh 
consider other abnormalities, aside from low IQ, 
accompany mental retardation.—Journal abstrac 
3750. Coons, Dale Е. (Inidana U.) A comparé 
study of verbal expressive language with train: 
retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2785. 

3751. Danilkina, G. I. (Gertsen State Pedago 
Inst., Leningrad, USSR) Vliyanie slovesnogo 

na vospriyatie syuzhetnoi kartinki uchasl sy 
I-II klassov vspomogatel’noi shkoly. [Influence of | 
verbal model on perception of a little picture with a 
by Ist-2nd grade pupils in the auxiliary s¢ 
Defektologiya, 1970(May), Vol. 2(5), 25-29.—162 Ist 
grade mentally retarded children and 80 normal 
grade pupils were Ss in a study to determine (a) hi 
verbal model (description) of a picture with а 8 
affects their perception of it, and (b) whether m 
retarded children form correct connections between 
words, utilized in connected speech, and the 
indicated by them. The verbal model exerted a p 
influence on the perception of a picture with @ 
since it promoted the establishment of correct co 
spondences between words and objects. The role of 
verbal model in retarded children increased grad 
from the Ist to 2nd grade. The positive effect tran 
to narration in connection with similar pictures. 
London. i 
3752. Drotar, Dennis D. (U. Iowa) Discrim 
learning in normal and retarded children asi 
function of instructions, cue locus, and cue re 
vance: A test of the outer-directedness formul 
of children's problem solving. Dissertation A 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3702. ; 

3753. Hatch, Ronald L. (Syracuse U.) A com 
of slow learners of low and middle ѕосіоесо 
status on academic achievement, self conc 
intelligence test scores. Dissertation Abstracts Ш 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2761. _ U 

3754. McGettigan, James F. (Columbia 
servation of number in young mentally j ND 
шет Dissertation А eee International, 7 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2739-2740. 

375 Richardson, Ralph E. (George Peabo 
Teachers) Effects of motor training on and 
function, social competency, body image, апо. 
proficiency of trainable mentally retara 
did Abstracts International, 191 Ж. 

1(6-А), 2764. C 

3756, Stuck, Gary B. & Wyne, Marvin р. (U. Мой 

Carolina, Chapel Hill) Study of verbal behavior 
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special and regular elementary school classrooms. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
75(4), 463-469.—Used the Flanders Interaction Analysis 
Category System to observe 27 public school classrooms 
(9 intermediate educable mentally retarded, 9 inter- 
mediate intellectually-average, and 9 primary intel- 
lectually-average) to study the relationship between 
classroom type and teacher-pupil verbal interaction. The 
basic question under investigation concerned whether 
teacher-pupil verbal behavior in special classes differed 
significantly from teacher-pupil verbal behavior in 
regular classes. A multivariate analysis of variance 
yielded no significant differences between the verbal 
interaction of special classes and that of regular classes, 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3757. Zbinden, William R. (U. Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign) Psycholingulstic and perceptual cor- 
relates of spelling in educable mentally handi- 
capped children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2765. 
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3758. Athanasiou, Robert. (Johns Hopkins U.) Se- 
lection and socialization: A study of engineering 
student attrition. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 62(2), 157-166.—Conducted an 18-mo 
cross-validated panel study of virtually an entire class of 
engineering students. Data from 713 undergraduates 
consisted of responses to a comprehensive resque 
and the Omnibus Personality Inventory. Change scores 
on indexes of professional and educational interests, 
self-perception, and authoritarianism were found to be 
better predictors of attrition than either initial or final 
index scores. Attrition from engineering was defined by 
transfer to another field of study within the university. 
Changes on each index followed the predicted pattern of 
accentuation with high scores getting higher and low 
scores getting lower. The small differences, at entrance, 
between Ss who stayed in engineering and Ss who 
transferred, and the rather large differences at exit, 
suggest that early identification (or selection) programs, 
might not be as effective as changes in the izing 


стора in reducing engineering student attrition. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3759. Bailey, Jon S. (U. Kansas) Home-based 
reinforcement and the modification of 

quents' classroom behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B 3720. 

3760. Bailey, Roger С. & Bailey, G. {Сюд 
Coll.) Perceived ability in male and female o lego 
students. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 293-294,—45 males and 75 females were e 
istered a college ability rating scale and an objective 
of intelligence. Men had higher actual ability but тр 
exhibited higher academic achievement. Men and wom- 
en did not differ on the Actual-Self measure, but men 
tended toward a higher wished-for level of college 1 
ability. Both groups agreed closely in rating the typica 
female student considerably higher than the typical Y 
Groups did not differ on a Reality-Discrepancy meas 
ure.—Journal abstract, 


3761. Barabasz, Arreed F. (State U. New York, 


46: 3757-3768 
Albany) Effects of enhancing future temporal orb- 
entation: A text of approaches within 
alternative 


theories. Dissertation A Interna: 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3720. 
3762. Barrows, Robert S. (State U, New York, 


Albany) The relationship of audio tape to 

client Lar hae ge of coun: and client 

change in a 

Abstracts Жее» Исм Vol. 31(6-А), 2676. 
3763. Blaker, Kenneth Е. & №, (U 

Santa Clara) Behavioral еек tor 

school children. Elementary School Journal, 19T( May). 

Vol. 70(8), 411-417,—Reports 5 successful ts 


in the use of behavior modification in an ay 
school. 2 disruptive 4th graders selected a classmate 

row ae behavior. The models observed and reported 
positive behavior which was rewarded with soda pop. 7 


act of disruption, lost a card. Ss with the most cards left 
at the end of the week were rewarded. Checks on a cand 
for behavior and candy-bar rewards were used for 
modifying the behavior of an overweight 2nd grade boy 
kigin for his rodeni Aa onie ا‎ ceva 
was improvi reinforcin, behavior in 

areas with poker chips li rewarding the ov 
with a free period for receiving the beg arg pone ina 
week, Ss were taught to overcome their 

discussing a film of a shy = РЕ 

rticipation. Prizes were given for 

Госса in changing. 2 variables are discussed as being 


process: creativity in 
positive attitude toward the 

3764, Borman, Christopher 
of reinforcement in 
on the educational 
seek 
stracts 


tech 
А. (1 


individual 
and vocational 


of adolescents. Dissertation 
Au 1970 Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2677-2078. 
765. = Thomas C. (U. Dayton) Influence 
of play therapy in developing adequate Q7 
justments neces for In the elemen- 
S prece dose rie А Conference. 
Journal, 1971 (Win), Vol. ix ren 
. (U. Kansas) Occupational 
3766. Carlson, Nancy S ка 


size, Dissertation Abstracts 
ша ld у. а 

к. E 
Кита Ste Coll. Long Beach) 
abusers, Nursing Outlook, 
— Discusses the role of 


habilitation. 2 students and their mother are presented 
as à microcosm in the drug world — 

of drug abuse is discussed. In preveni health 
problem о Seaton is 1 of the most effective approaches. 


atm ge tion of the parents in treatment 
is critical. The varieties of drugs are briefly discussed. 
—$, 
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vocational choice tasks. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3687-3688. ў 

3769. DeBoer, Harland М. (U. Southern California) А 
model for developing congruence, empathy, level of 
regard, and unconditional positive regard in coun- 
selor trainees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2680-2681. 

3770. Di Mattia, Dominic J. (U. Massachusetts) A 
comparison of video-tape and programmed instruc- 
tion as training devices to discriminate the emotion 
commonly referred to as depression. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2681. 

3771. Elsenrath, Dennis E. (Indiana U.) Teaching 
interviewers delayed, brief responses. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2681. 

3772. Elton, Charles F. (U. Kentucky) Interaction of 
environment and personality: A test of Holland's 
theory. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
55(2), 114-118.— Tested J. L. Holland's assumption that 
personality variables interact with environment. The 
following hypotheses were investigated: (a) for males 
who leave engineering (n — 27) there is a personality 
change different from that found among those who 
remain in engineering (n — 25); and (b) for males who 
leave or remain in engineering, the personality devel- 
opment is different from that of males in a 2-yr college 
(n = 22). Analysis of Omnibus Personality Inventory 
scores indicates that 2 dimensions represented differ- 
ences between groups: intellectual independence and 
practical inclination. Transfers to arts and sciences from 
engineering became more realistic, nonjudgmental, 
intellectual, liberal, and skeptical of orthodox religious 
beliefs. 2-yr students showed greater variability in their 
personality change scores and a loss in their liking for 
reflective and abstract thought. Results tend to support 
Holland’s theory of vocational development.—Journal 
abstract. 

3773. Ensign, Gordon B. (Washington State U.) An 
experimental application of selected reinforcement 
procedures to the development of effective study 
schedules among academically deficient students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2682. 

3774. Ferinden, William E. & Seaber, Joyce A. (Union 
Coll.) Adlerian psychology as a basis for group 
counseling of socially maladjusted students. Na- 
tional Catholic Guidance Conference Journal, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 15(2), 106-112.—Describes a 15-session group 
counseling experience with 5 8th grade culturally 
deprived males who were long-time underachievers, and 
classified as socially maladjusted. Evaluative pre- and 
posttest instruments were Cowan Adolescent Adjust- 
ment Analyzer and the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
Bases for group counseling techniques were assumptions 
derived from Adlerian principles in (a) style of life, (b) 
creative self, (c) social interest and feeling, and (d) 
consciousness as the center of personality. The life styles 
of 2 counselees are noted and 2 group sessions are 
described. Posttest results showed improvement, but 
below a statistical level of significance. Recommenda- 
tions include more small group counseling efforts at 
elementary and junior high school levels.—4. M. Cawley. 

3775. Fletcher, Raymond. (Texas A & M U.) Cor- 
relations of EPPS personality traits and intramural 
participation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197 (Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 242.—Although significant positive and negative 
correlations were found between 6 of the EPPS traits and 


AND 
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intramural participation (N = 950 male freshme; 
values were so small that it would be difficult to 
any predictions.—Author abstract. E 

3776. Gurney, David V. (State U. New York, Bufi 
Client listening as a factor in perceptual reor 
ization. Dissertation Abstracts International, 191000; 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2682. ! 

3777. House, Reese M. (Oregon State U.) Th 
of nondirective group play therapy upon the so 
metric status and self-concept of selected sec 
grade children. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2684. E 

3778. Hutchcraft, Gilbert R. (Indiana U.) The effects 
of perceptual modeling techniques in the тап! 
lation of counselor trainee interview behai 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1910(Dec) | 
31(6-A), 2685. 3i 
3779. Judge, D. H. (Australian National U., Uni 
sity Counselling Service, Canberra) Group counsi 
with underachieving technical college trad 
dents. Australian Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol 
89-92.— Attempts to provide evidence that “., 
ioural changes can be effected through the g 
psychotherapeutic process with apprenticed trad 
22 2nd-yr building trad 
failed to learn trade calc 
an experimental group (E) receiving therapy 1 hr/wk 
12 wk., and a control group (C) receiving no th 
Analysis of variance of results from_pre- and 
therapy administrations of the Hall Diagnostic 
Test indicates that (a) Group E initially performed Б 
than Group C, (b) both groups performed better on 
than on pretests, (c) Group E improved significa 
more than did Group C. Therapy was sugges! 
improve the performance of Group E by ted 
hostility and “releasing memories of basic mathemati 
procedures from emotion-laden contexts.” Naturalistie 
Observations from various therapy sessions аге prov 
ed.—R. Wiliz. 4 

3780. Kauffman, John D. (U. Iowa) The effects 
group composition on an experimental group СО! 
seling program. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2685-2686. 

3781. Kirts, Donald K. (Lehigh U.) The compara 
effects of orientation counseling and оде 
lectures on attitudes of self regard among СО 
freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
Dec), Vol. 31(6-А), 2686. я 
à EM Links Zoltan & Szabo, Pal. “Iskolai бе 
zisok” egy gyermek-ideggondozó munkáján } 
rében. [School neuroses reflected їп the M. 
children's psychologist] Pszichológiai Тапи 
1967, No. 10, 601-608. rs anc 

3783. McGowan, Raymond P. Line manage sa 
college business students: A differential an 8 
personality variables and value concep! Г 3164 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31V 
3745. 

3784. Mcllvaine, Joseph F. (Ohio U) л 
gation of client ratings of effectiveness B 
ning counselor trainees. Dissertation po 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2688-2689. J 

3785. Meichenbaum, Donald H. & | Imi pul 
(U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Training of de 
children to talk to themselves: A төл hold 
oping self-control. Journal of Abnorm Run е 
1971(Apr), Vol. 77(2), 115—126.—Ехатш Ы 
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of a cognitive self-instructional (SI) training procedure in 
altering the behavior of impulsive school children. Study 
1, with 15 2nd graders, employed an individual training 
procedure which required the impulsive child to talk to 
himself, initially overtly and then covertly, in an attempt 
to increase self-control. Results indicate that the SI 
group improved significantly relative to attentional and 
assessment control groups on the Porteus Maze Test, 
performance IQ on the WISC, and on a measure of 
cognitive impulsivity. The improved performance was 
evident in a 1-то follow-up assessment. Study II, with 8 
kindergartners and 7 Ist graders, examined the efficacy 
of the components of the cognitive treatment procedure 
in altering the impulsive child's performance. Results 
indicate that cognitive modeling alone was sufficient to 
slow down the impulsive child’s response time for initial 
selection, but only with the addition of SI training was 
there a significant decrease in errors. Treatment and 
research implications of modifying S’s cognitions are 
discussed. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3786. Myrick, Robert D. (U. Florida) The challenge 
of communication for the elementary school coun- 
selor-consultant. National Catholic Guidance Confer- 
ence Journal, 1971(Win), Vol. 15(2), 114-120. 

3787. Nuzum, Robert E. (Washington State U.) 
Inferred parental identification and perceived pa- 
rental relationship as related to career- and home- 
making-orientation in above-average ability college 
women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2689-2690. 

3788. Paolicchi, Piero. Risultati dell'applicazione di 
un questionario di interessi professionali su un 
gruppo di adolescenti. [The results of the application 
of a questionnaire of professional interests to a grow of 
adolescents.) Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969- 
(Aug), No. 94-96, 123-143.—Studied the professional 
interests in a group of adolescents. 435 13 yr. olds were 
given the following tests: (a) Raven's Progressive 
Matrices to determine the level of general intelligence, 
(b) Thurstone's Factoral Battery of Primary Mental 
Attitudes, (c) 16 PF, (d) Brainard’s Occupational 
Preference Inventory, and (c) a personal outline for the 
essential facts of family and scholastic character. The 
averages of interests in various fields were the following: 
9.3%, sciences; 8.4%, business; 4.3%, mechanics; 3.4 
liberal and professional arts; 1796, services; and -9 
agriculture, It is concluded that (a) the individual profiles 
resulting from Brainard's questionnaire appear to be in 
relationship with a whole series of factors, some of which 
correspond to social or individual variables; and (b) an 
important problem for the analysis of interests Is the type 
of relationships which exist between the personality and 
"y wider sociocultural system of which it is a part.—A. 

. Farfaglia. 

389 Pictrofesa, John. (Wayne State U.) Group work 
in the elementary school guidance program. Nationa 
Catholic. Guidance Conference Journal, 197\(Win), Vol. 
15(2), 121-125. 5 tanulók 
. 3790. Rusznyák, Péter. Középiskolába lépó tanul н 
értelmi fejlettségének vizsgálata. [Examination v 
mental maturity in students entering secondary i ool.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 301-304. 

Charles 


3791. Schrader, H. (U. Iowa) Vi 
choice problems: Indecision vs. indecisiveness. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1910(Dec), Vol. 


31(6-B), 3694-3695. н 
3792. Schrink, Jeffrey L. (Indiana U.) Source of 
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ae and type of concern of children in selected 
mentary school counsell 8. Dissertation 
Abstracts Jenn, 1910DE Vol. 3i(6-A), 2692, 
. 3793. Schumacher, W. (U. Giessen, Neuro-psychiatric 
Clinic, W. Germany) Uber Aufbau und Behandlung 
neurotischer Prüfungsángste bel Studenten. [Struc- 
ture and treatment of neurotic examination fears of 
university students.] Nervenarzt, 1970(Aug), Vol. 41(8), 
365-371.— Reports experiences in advising and eve] 
university students, suffering from examination fright. 
t of such disturbances are noted: fears of an Oedipus 
character and fear symptoms based on existing latent 
narcissistic conflicts, actualized by "threatening" ex- 
aminations. Within the Ist group of students, their fears 
were due to a revival of old Oedipal emotions, of a 
libidinal as well as of an aggressive type, under pressure. 
With the 2nd group of fear syndromes, an examination is 
subconsciously evaluated as a narcissistic menace; the 
loss of the respect of professors (idealized parent-teacher 
images) is feared, The chances for a successful treatment 
are good for both groups. In many cases, an analytically 
oriented psychotherapy, centered on the problems of the 
examination, seemed to be curatively sufficient. Some 
general psychohygienic problems arising from exami- 
nation situations are discussed. (16 ref.)—P. von Toal. 
3794. Shields, Eldon E. (Indiana U.) The effect of 
individual counseling methods 
upon culturally different freshmen. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2692- 


2693. 
investigation of the differences between creative. 
freshmen 


lege 
of vocational interests and 
factors. Dissertation Abstracts International, \970(Dec), 


. 31(6-A), 2693. 
уо, "Tenes, Alfréd. (Eótvós Lóránd U., Budapest, 


Hungary) Az iskolai a nevel- 
атча [The role of the school psychologist 
in education and teaching.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 


. 10, 317-321. 
eo 1.45216. (Hungarian Academy of 


3797. Vi ^ 

i ‚ Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Elemi munka- 
Sciencietek. azemélyi 16 hatásának peda- 
gógiai-pszichológiai fe ia pe gyak- 
orlati oktatással kapcsolatban. [ 'edagogical-psycho- 


1 ditions of the effect of elementary work 
aoa personality in practical secondary-school 
education.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
329, amos 

798. Völgyesi, Pal. Serdülókorü lányok pûl! 
меи elhatározásának alakulása az генд! 


lg. 
. тоф 
‘on on vocational choice in adolescent girls 


i isi 

iy their graduation from secondary school as а 

function of personality — Pszichológiai 
967, No. 10, 331-335. 

Tanania а (Case Western Reserve U.) 


enta! 
rei метайона, 1970(Оес), Vol. 31(6-A), 2695. 
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3800. Alleva, P. M., Pagliano, S., & Valseschini, S. 
L'educatore specializzato: Analisi sequenziale nella 


valutazione degli atteggiamenti educativi valutati al 
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P.A.R.l. [Education specialist: Follow-up analysis in the 
evaluation of the educative attitudes evaluated by the 
PARI.] Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969(Aug), No. 
94-96, 25-34.— Compared the profile of Ss qualified as 
educators on a professional level and Ss who act as 
educators without specific technical or professional 
qualification. 61 professional educators and teachers 
(17-30 yr. old) were given the Parental Attitude Research 
Instrument. (PARI). Their educational backgrounds 
ranged from trade school to graduate school. A previous 
contribution on this matter by S. Valeschini whose study 
included only qualified educators is cited. The present 
study is a follow-up and also shows how the examined Ss 
differed. 10 out of 23 attitudes are similar to those of the 
group of education specialists studied previously. It is 
ООА that the education specialists present a profile 
of attitudes which differs from others of the same 
sociocultural status but who have not had specialized 
training, and thus, are not qualified although they may 
be actually employed as such. The PARI is valuable in 
discriminating among those who wish to be educators 
without experience or preparation and those who have 
such experience and training. The profile of the educa- 
tion specialist represents a generic psychological attitude 
of an educational nature.—4. M. Farfaglia. 

3801. Clark, William H. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
The relationships of personality and performance to 
motivator and hygiene orientations. Dissertation 
ия International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3743- 

3802. Shea, William M. (U. Southern California) 
-Selected relationships among personality 
constructs of the principal, personality constructs of 
the staff, and the organizational climate of the 
elementary school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2661-2662. 

3803. Valeschini, Silvio. L’educatore specializzato: 
Contributo alla conoscenza del profilo professionale 
attravenso lo stüdio e la rilevazione di alcuni 
atteggiamenti caratteristici al P.A.R.I. [The education 
specialist: Contribution to the knowledge of the profes- 
sional profile by studying some attitudes characteristic to 
the PARI] Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1969(Aug), 
No. 94-96, 13-23.—Studied the personal attitudes of the 
educator toward some general problems of education. It 
is the attitude of the educator which qualifies and 
distinguishes him rather than his personality or his role. 
The Parental Attitude Research Instrument (PARI) of 
Schafer and Bell was given to 44 education specialists. 5 
groups of attitudes are included: (a) suppression and 
interpersonal distance, (b) hostile rejection of the 
housemaking role, (c) excessive demand for striving, (d) 
Overpossessiveness, and (e) harsh punitive control. 
Except for the 2nd group, these groups can be successful 
in studying the attitudes of common educational inter- 
ests. There is another character profile to aid in the 
selection of education specialists, but the real educa- 
tional attitudes are not established. It is concluded that 
the PARI is a better guide in the selection of education 
specialists.—4. M. Farfaglia. 
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‚3804. Anderson, Gladys M. (Ohio State U.) P. - 
ality characteristics of aspiring (rera a 
perienced teachers: A discriminant analysis. Dis- 
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sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol, 31 
4323-4324. 

3805. Bagdassarroff, Boris J. & Chambers, Norm 
(United States International U., San Diego, Calif, 
evaluation of the encounter group process thr 
assessment of value shifts and patterns of black 
white educators. Dissertation Abstracts Internat 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3685. К 

3806. Berencz, Janos. (Teacher Training Coll, 
Hungary) A példák funkciója a tanarképzo foi 
pszichológia oktatásban. [Model- and case-anal 
the psychology courses of the teacher-training 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 235= 
3807. Bullmer, Kenneth. (Indiana U.) Impi 
interpersonal perception through programed 
struction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3722. 4 
3808. Camplese, Donald A. (West Virginia U,) 
effects of the mastery method on the verbal beha 
of student teachers. Dissertation Abstracts Inte 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2732-2733. 
3809. De Zeeuw, G. (U. Amsterdam, Psycholo; 
Lab., Netherlands) Gewenst gedrag van docenten 
hoorcolleges. [Objectives for teacher behavior in. 
lecture room.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psycholog 
en haar Grensgebieden, 1970(Oct), Vol. 25(9), | 
634.—Discusses the organization of the desirable 
undesirable behavior traits of lecturing college p 
sors. 20 Ist-yr psychology students listed 158 “good” 
“bad” traits found in the lecture performance: 
sumably these traits could be incorporated into tra 
programs for the improvement of the lecturers. 
several attempts, it seemed impossible to const 
comprehensive, meaningful, and reliable hierarchy 
traits on which to base the training program. ( 
summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

3810. Greenberg, Fredric L. (Case Western Re 
U.) Teachers’ motivational orientation and ре! 
tion of student behavior. Dissertation Abstracts I 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4379. 

3811. Martin, William C. (Syracuse U.) A stud 
the relationship between specified personali 
mensions and the quality of interpersonal rela 
of teachers and semiprofessionals in dyadic Wi 
groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(D 
Vol. 31(6-A), 3040. 

3812. Richek, Herbert G. (U. Texas) A comp 
of characteristics of prospective secondary 
teachers enrolled in two different degree prog 
California Journal of Educational Research, ШЕ 
Vol. 21(5), 204-207.—1f "warmth" may be define 
measured attitudes toward children, then this 
concluded that prospective teachers of English enro 
in a College of Education do in fact have warmer 
more positive attitudes towards children than do s 
teachers of English trained in a College of Arts 
Sciences. While this finding was true for. 
teachers, it was not true for teact of e ed Р 
was suggested that the study ought to be герб у. 
more diverse subject matter areas. The data did not 
that holders of a bachelor of science degree in 
education made more effective teachers than 
graduates, but the data do indicate thai 
are not to be necessarily preferred over 
Education students.—H. J. McWhinnie. со 

3813. Romig, Charles W. (U. Northern ^ 
Attitudes of classroom teachers toward the 
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the school psychologist and other personnel of a 
psychological services center for children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 
2747. 

3814. Smith, Earl P. (Syracuse U.) An ii 
into the relationship between selected personal and 
professional characteristics of teachers and their 
preferences for behavioral objectives. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2798. 

3815. Soucar, Emil. (Temple U.) Vigilance and the 
perceptions of teachers and students. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 83-86.—Data were 
obtained on a measure of cognitive differentiation from 
70 teachers and 66 nonteachers. Teachers were more 
differentiating in their perceptions of their disliked 
students and nonteachers were more differentiating in 
their perceptions of their disliked instructors. As pre- 
dicted, in neither sample were disliked persons signif- 
icantly more differentiated by females than males. Male 
nonteachers were more differentiating of both liked and 
disliked instructors while no such sex difference was 
found for the teacher group. It is suggested that sex 
differences occurred when superior persons were being 
rated. Males are probably more threatened by authority 
figures (instructors) than are females. Consequently 
males would be more attentive to the personal char- 
acteristics of their instructors, These findings are 
discussed in relation to the “vigilance” зона 
suggested by Н. Miller and J. Bieri (see PA, Vol. 
39:14065) and M. Irwin, T. Tripodi, and J, Bieri (see PA, 
Vol. 41:7245).—Journal abstract. 

3816. Steward, Judith R. & Love, W. A. (Nova U., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla.) The teacher's response to tech- 
nology and the individualization of instruction. 
Educational Technology, 1970(Feb), Vol. 10(2), 56- 
61.—Studied the attitudes of 123 teachers in an in- 
novative school dedicated to individualized instruction. 
Each S completed a 12-item Teacher Opinion Ques- 
tionnaire and ranked 5 definitions of individualized 
instruction according to importance. Results reveal (a) а 
high level of job satisfaction, (b) that loss of teacher 
status was not considered significant, and (с) that the 
extra effort required of the teacher was conside 
worthwhile and creative. Ss also reported a considerable 
amount of role confusion and indicated the need for 
additional training in innovative techniques and guid- 
ance. Many Ss felt that the teacher. should not be 
responsible for preparing his own curriculum material. 
Ranking of components of individualized instruction 
revealed strong agreement that many paths be available 
to the student to reach an objective at his own rate. ^ 
new emphasis is noted on the role of the teacher in 
assisting the student in his personal and academic 


development.—S. Knapp. 

3817. Willis, Janes w. (U. Arkansas) Attitude 
change during a teacher education block as moar 
ured by Furst's Questionnaire on Teacher Practic, 
and Kerlinger’s Education Scale VII. gt 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 


2627. 
SCHOOL LEARNING & ACHIEVEMENT 
. 3818. Anderson, Richard C. & Myrow, David L. (U. 
Illinois, Training Research Lab.) — 
of meaningful discourse. Journal of Educational D: 
chology, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 62(1), 81-94,—Investipate 
relroactive inhibition with prose passages im ex- 
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periments involving 297 high school students, In each 
case, retroactive inhibition was observed where consec- 
utive passages entailed similar stimuli and competing 
responses while retroactive facilitation red where 
the passages involved both similar stimuli and similar 
responses. Previous failures to find retroactive inhibition 
with prose are attributed to the mixing of test items, 
some of which were facilitated, some of which were 
inhibited, and some of which were unaffected, Results 
match expectations from interference theory fairly 
closely, except that multiple-choice items were more 
subject to retroactive inhibition than short-answer items, 
Suggesting that response competition is a more important 
factor than response unavailability in retroactive inhi- 
bition with prose. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3819. Becker, Albert J. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Reading achievement of pM influenced by the 
child rearing attitudes of fathers, Dissertation 
A" International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2730- 

3820. Bews, James E. (Columbia U.) Future time 
perspective and academic achievement in black 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
Derd ылд, Kenneth (National Inst. of. Mental 
1 М ; ational Inst. 

Health, Section Sen ano Н NOn MS? eal 
students: A one 
s dnd Merit Scholarship Corporation, Re- 
search Reports, 1969, Vol. 5(4), 12 pris after their 
expected date of graduation from hi ool, the 4288 
rticipants in the Ist National Achievement Scholarship 
am for outstanding n students filled out a 
uestionnaire dealing with their college experiences. 
ta were ЫН - diti di to which the 
ат accompli its ves of encouragin| 
ез Negro students to attend college E a 
encouraging colleges to seek talented Negro students. 
Results indicate that Ss in the higher competition status 
groups were (a) more sought after by the үзүү (b) 
more successful in college entrance, and (c) more 
nonacademic achievements. Most differences were small, 
not because Ss in the higher groups did 25 but 
because Ss in the lower status groups id well A 
followup of a random group of nonrespondents to the 
original followup indicates that sampling bias in the 
original followup acted to css competition status 
group differences, but not su tantially./ournal ab- 
stract. 
3822. Church, Marilyn. (Indiana U.) Effects of two 
visual in kindergarten 
wed апа first ability. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, \970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2733. 

3823. Cotler, Sheldon & Palmer, Richard J, (Indiana 

U.) Social reinforcement, individual difference fac- 


reading of elementary 
B сыды ул) of Personality & Social Psy- 


chology, 1971 Vol. 1801), 97-104.—Studied the 
а pad contingent social reinforcement, 
sex, test anxiety, achievement, and the reading per- 
formance of 120 4th-6th grade children on a series of 

It was hypothesized that Ss social 
histories and expectancies for success and 
mediate the Ss гогон to Уз 
orcem ir uisition of correct reading 
: = fen 3 indicate that reinforcement and the 


7 1 
individual difference factors significantly interacted to 
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affect reading performance. The ormances of boys 
were more variable and, compared to girls, more highly 
related to test anxiety and achievement level and 
significantly more influenced by social reinforcement 
factors. Girls made significantly fewer errors than boys 
over trials, with sex differences accentuated by high test 
anxiety and attenuated by negative reinforcement. It is 
concluded that elementary school girls were more task 
oriented than boys, more innerdirected, and less de- 
pendent upon extrinsic motivational factors. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3824. Curry, Robert S. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Analysis of selected personality 
and social characteristics of students revealing 
changes in creativity. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2734. 

3825. Eiszler, Charles F. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
The relationship between classroom achievement 
and self-evaluation, affect-mediation and standard- 
setting during a series of cognitive tasks. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2735. 

3826. Eklund, Susan J. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Competitiveness in as related to 
academic achievement and mother's achievement 
orientation. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1970- 
Фу, Vol. 31(6-B), 3689. 

3827. Forrai-Banlaki, Erzsébet. (Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Buda t) Az osz- 
tályozás hatása a telje уге külö mér- 
tékben és különbözö értelmi fejlettségű 
7-9 éves tanulók esetében. fes effect of marks on 
the performance of 7-9 year old schoolchildren grouped 
according to anxiety level and intellectual abilities] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 199-204. 

3828. , Dennis Р. (Case Western Reserve 
U.) Environmental contributors to personal and 
conceptual learning. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2789-2790. 

3829. Gershman, Susan J. (Columbia U.) Foreign 
bi as d зат А learning under seven i- 

S. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 . 
Vol. 31(6-B), 3690. КЕЎ? 
Жер of religi tittudes (S certain ней 

lous a s in s of 
mathematics learning. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4197-4198. 

3831. Hermans, H. J. & J. J. (Roman 
Catholic U., Nijmegen, Netherlands) Onderzoek naar 
de relatie tussen de attitude ban de leerkracht en 
enige persoonlijkheidskenmerken van de leerling. 
[The relationship between the teacher's attitude and 
some personality characteristics of the student.] Neder- 
lands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grens- 
ыл, 1970(Ос!), Vol. 25(9), 562-584.— Studied the 
ollowing variables in the investigation of teaching power 
and personality characteristics of pupils: (a) school 
achievement, (b) intelligence, (c) discrepancy between 
Variables a and b, (d) achievement motive, (e) debili- 
tating and (f) facilitating anxiety, (g) social desirability, 
and (h) the democratic and (i) the nondemocratic 
approach of the teacher. Variables a and b were 
measured by the Interesse Schoolvorderingen Intel- 
ligentie test Serie; Variables d-g were measured by the 
Prestatie Motivatie Test; and Variables h and i were 
measured by a questionnaire. Ss were 261 boys and 177 
girls in the Sth and 6th grades. The criteria were 
pleasure in study” and grades. Pleasure in Study had a 
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high +r with Variable d and very low r's with Vari 
a + b. Grades had a high +r with Variables lis 
and a moderately high r with Variables d, e, and f 
Variable h had a positive influence on the achievement 
of girls, but a negative one on that of the boys. Among 
E Variable e was higher, and Variables f and g were 
r in classes when the teacher had a strong demo- 
cratic approach. (English summary) (18 ref.)—4A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

3832. Jenkins, Joseph R. & Deno, Stanley L, (U, 
Delaware) Influence of knowledge and type of 
objectives on subject-matter learning. Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 197l(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 67- 
70.—Combined 2 experimental! variables (type and 


knowledge of objectives) in a 2 x 3 factorial arrange- 
ment of treatments. 112 undergraduates were randomly 
assigned to 1 of 6 experimental conditions or a learning 


control condition. The objectives used were either 
general or specific (type) and were provided either to 
teachers only, to teachers and Ss, or to Ss only 
(knowledge). Although significant learning occurred for 
all instructed conditions compared to a test-only control, 
neither knowledge of the objectives nor type of objec- 
tives differentially influenced performance on a criterion 
test.—Journal abstract. Я 

3833. Johnson, Bethel W. (U. Southern California) 
The decision process in college attendance and 
cognitive dissonance. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2705-2706. 

3834. Katz, Leonard & Wicklund, David A. (U. 
Connecticut) Simple reaction time for good and poor 
readers in grades two and six. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 270.—A recent experiment 
in high-speed visual scanning demonstrated that dil- 


ferences between good and poor readers existed in 
intercept but not slope of response latency as а function 
of the size of the scanned set. The present experiment in 


simple RT was designed to test the hypotheses that the 
intercept difference was due to a difference рен 
good and poor readers in (a) the RT to the target’s onsel 
(i.e., the detection of and response to a stimulus change), 
and/or (b) in the efficiency of the motor portion 0 
response execution. 2nd and 6th graders were d 
Although differences in RT between grades appeared, 20 
differences between good and poor readers were o 
served; alternative hypotheses based on memory Te 
trieval are postulated.—Author abstract. А U 
3835. Katz, Leonard & Wicklund, David A. (U 
Connecticut) Word scanning rate for g and т) 
readers. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Ар! й 
Vol. 62(2), 138-140.—Presented 20 Sth grade. ae 
readers and 19 good readers with a series of trii fide 
which 2 successive slides were shown. The br 
contained a single word. The 2nd slide contained ei! ical 
or 3 words which comprised either (a) a gram 
meaningful sentence, or (b) a scrambled v 
grammatical sentence. Ss were instructed to T: жо 
yes” or “no” depending on whether the Ist slide 


did or did not appear on the 2nd slide. Although frs 


eine M 
readers were about 250 msec. slower than gi T to th 


e 
valent scanning rates. 
both groups had equivalen m nning ie d RIO 


3-word sentences was about 

ux nce 0 
the 2-word sentences, for both groups. Ee ea an 
effects due to grammaticality and the а "€ "s. ^no" 


interaction between sentence length and “у ustive 
suggests that Ss in both groups used a rapid E 
perceptual scan. It is concluded that the 


| 
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observed between good and poor readers cannot be 
caused by differences in the transformation and match- 
ing process.—Journal abstract. 

3836. McDonald, Charles W. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Effect of selective reinforcement by 
parents on reading and spelling achievement. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 
3710. 

3837. Mickish, Verle L. (Arizona State U.) The 
relationship of viewing skills and visual perception. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2793-2794. 

3838. Moüssong-Kovács, Erzsébet. (Medical U. of 
Budapest, Neurological Clinic, Hungary) Orvostan- 
hallgatók pszichológiai tájékozottsága és ismereti- 
génye. [University students’ psychological information 
and their aspiration for knowledge in this field.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 195-198. 

3839. Oakan, Robert; Wiener, Morton, & Cromer, 
Ward. (Clark U.) Identification, organization, and 
reading comprehension for good and poor readers. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 
71—78.—Compared the comprehension of 96 good and 
poor 5th grade readers for visual and auditory material 
and under conditions where the S had material paral- 
leling the *input" of good and poor readers. Results fail 
to support the assumption that good identification is a 
sufficient condition for good comprehension and suggest 
that a significant amount of the comprehension diffi- 
culties of the poor readers may be attributable to the 
manner in which the input is organized. Implications for 
understanding the complex behaviors labeled reading are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

3840. Onwuegbu, Obed І. (U. Utah) Verbal and 
perceptual learning in a familiar and unfamiliar 
Situation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2743. 

3841. Passini, Frank T. (U. Michigan) Peer nomi- 
nation assessment of resultant motivation. Disser- 
ration Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 

3842. Pesce, G. Casazza; Giuganino, B.M. & 
Pellegrino, M. L. (U. Genoa, Inst. of Psychology, Italy) 
Prime indagini sulla efficienza nella lettura e scrit- 
lura in soggetti "normali" di la elementare. [First 
studies on the efficiency in the reading and writing of 
normal Ist grade subjects.) Bollettino di Psicologia 
Applicata, 1969(Aug), No. 94-96, 35-53.—Studied the 
capabilities of normal Ss as a preliminary study to the 
reasons of the difficulty in learning to read and write. 62 
Ist grade classes with an average IQ of 105 were given 
tests which gave importance to the various aspects of the 
ability in reading and writing, eg. a short story of 85 
words, and a dictation of 24 words. Ss that (a) had 
scholastic difficulty and were repeaters, (b) were men- 
tally deficient or highly gifted, (c) sensorial impairment 
or speech defects, (d) were left handed or ambidextrous, 
or (e) were discipline problems were excluded. The 
remaining Ss were divided into 3 groups: children of blue 
collar workers, office workers, and professionals. The 
comparison of the 3 sociocultural groups did not 
produce any significant difference regarding speed “8 
frequency of errors on the tests. Few errors were made 
on the various parts of the reading and writing te. ев» 
55% did not make more than 2 errors on a рагі шуо E 
the reading and comprehension of isolated words.—4. 
M. Farfaglia. 


` poor reader's ability to re 
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3843. Robinson, Peter S. (U. Utah) Some effects of 
listening to speeded speech on the listening and 
reading behavior of sixth grade boys. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3714. 

3844. Rohwer, William D., Ammon, Mary S., Suzuki, 
Nancy, & Levin, Joel R. (U. California, Inst. of Human 
Learning, Berkeley) Population differences and learn- 
ing proficiency. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 1-14.—Examined the hypothesis 
that school-achievement deficiencies of low-socioeco- 
nomic-status black children are attributable to cor- 
responding deficiencies in learning ability. 288 low- 
socioeconomic-status black and high-socioeconomic- 
status white children from 3 grade levels (ander arten, 
Ist, and 3rd) were sampled. The Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (PPVT), Children's Progressive Matri- 
ces, and 4 paired-associate measures were administered. 
Results reveal large population differences on the PPVT 
and the Children's Prograssive Matrices at all grade 
levels, the largest difference being between the 3rd grade 
samples. In contrast, the paired-associate measures 
reveal a population difference only at the kindergarten 
level. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3845. Sloan, Jack L. (State U. New York, Albany) A 
multivariate study of individual differences among 
teachers and pupils for a specific instructional unit. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2748. 

3846. Weinstein, Rhona & Rabinovitch, M. Sam. (Yale 
U.) Sentence structure and retention in good and 

r readers. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971- 
(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 25-30.—Investigated whether syntactic 
structure facilitates recall in good readers, and whether 
this effect exists in children who are poor readers. 26 
good and 15 poor readers were selected from the 4th 
grade of 3 Canadian public schools. A paired-associate 
task equated the 2 groups on their ability to associate 
simple, familiar words. Each S learned (with a tape 
recorder) 4 lists composed of nonsense elements and 
grammatical markers: 2 were s ntactically structured, 
and 2 unstructured. The good readers learned the 
structured lists more rapidly than the unstructured lists. 
The poor readers learned both kinds of lists with equal 
difficulty. There was no difference between the good and 

tain the unstructured material. 


luded that the locus of the facilitation effect lies 


is conc ‹ 
aie the structured list, (16 


in the syntactic cues, implicit in 
ref.}—Journal abstract. 


Prediction 


3847. Bellucci, Joseph T. (Lehigh U.) The contri- 
bution of values in predicting success in practical 
nursing training programs. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2731. ; 

3848. Ference, Lynn W. (U. Southern California) 
Dental student selection through handwriting anal- 


sis. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Јап), Vol. 


31(7-B), 4378-4379. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


3849. Drakeford, Grant C. (U. Massachusetts) Inten- 
sity of cross-modal meaning discrimination in aca- 
demic achievers and under-achievers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4308. 

3850. Hepner, Ethel M. (U. Southern California) 
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Self-concepts, values, and needs of Mexican-Amer- 
ican underachievers. Реті ка Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), . 
3851. Rios, | fe O. (Memphis State U.) A study 
of non-intellective characteristics associated with 
differential levels of academic over- and under- 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970- 
Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2745-2746. 
\ 3952, Ку en F. & Tobin, Thomas J. (Purdue 
U.) Order effects in the affective learning styles of 
overachievers and underachievers. Journal of Edu- 
cational Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 62(2), 141-147. 
—Tested the predilection to learn positively rated 
trigram materials more efficiently than negatively rated 
materials. 64 high school males were identified via GPA 
and IQ as overachievers, underachievers, above average, 
and below average students. Ss learned 2 lists of 
aired-associate trigrams, 1 of which had been rated as 
liked by the S and 1 which he had rated as disliked 
(unmixed lists). The overachiever showed the least 
disparity between positive and negative reinforcement 
value, and the underachiever showed the greatest 
reinforcement value effect. Learning disliked lists before 
liked led to uniformly positive nonspecific transfer for all 
Ss, whereas learning liked before disliked materials did 
not clearly facilitate transfer. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


3853. Barber, Lucie W. (State U. New York, Albany) 
The relation of dogmatism to decision-making 
behavior in twelfth-grade high school students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2729. 

3854. Bi Anthony F. (U. California, Los An- 
peles) Changes in prejudice and cognitive behavior 
п high school students as a function of instruction. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2607. 

3855. Busch, John С. (U. Tennessee) Conformity in 
preschool disadvantaged children as related to field 
dependence, sex, and verbal reinforcement. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
4305-4306. P 


3856. Ebel, Robert L. (Michigan State U.) The 7 


curriculum and achievement testing. Educational 
Technology, 1970(May), Vol. 10(5, Pt. 2), 22-23. —Ex- 
amines concerns commonly expressed over the use of 
external tests of achievement. These involve beliefs that 
(a) teachers do not know enough about the contents of 
the tests to enable them to “teach to” the test, (b) the test 
makers are expert teachers and the amount of curriculum 
control which the test exercises may be of value, (c) the 
tests do foster some degree of uniformity across schools 
but this does not need to limit creative curricular 
innovations, (d) only poor teachers will resort to 
undesirable teaching techniques, and (e) the school's 
major task is the fostering of cognitive competence which 
is what the tests seek to measure. The role of achieve- 
ment tests in curriculum evaluation is discussed. It is 
concluded that achievement tests may be very useful to 
the curriculum specialist if wisely used, but that their 
limitations, especially in the area of curriculum evalu- 
ation, must be acknowledged.— S. Knapp. 

3857. Filloux, Jean C. Pédagogie et groupe. 
[Teaching and groups.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969— 
1970, Vol. 23(9-10), 502-511.— Presents Parts II and III 
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of a workbook for a seminar in the sciences of education, 
University of Nanterre, France.—R. E. Smith, Я 

3858. Frieder, Brian. (Kirschner Assoc., Ine., Albu. 
querque, N.M.) Motivator: Least developed of teacher 
roles. Educational Technology, 1970(Feb), Vol. 1002), 
28-36.—Outlines and describes О D PRIME, a total 
system of learning situation events, consisting of (a) 
formulation of objectives, (b) diagnosis of instructional 
needs, (c) prescription of instructional activities, (d) 
instruction, (e) motivation, and (f) evaluation of achieve- 
ment. The least developed and most neglected of these 
components is considered motivation. Contingency 
management as a technique for motivation is described, 
10 rules of contingency contracting are presented and 
illustrated: (a) reward immediately, (b) reward small 
approximations, (c) reward frequently with small re- 
inforcers, (d) reward accomplishment rather than obe- 
dience, (е) reward performance after it occurs, (f) be fair, 
(g) be clear, (h) be honest, (i) be positive, and (j) be 
systematic. The interaction of motivation with the other 
components of the teaching situation is described. It is 
concluded that a teacher trained as a motivation 
manager can significantly improve learning.—S. Knapp. 

3859. Green, Freddy D. (U. Arkansas) Self-concept: 
A first-grade study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2612-2613. 

3860. Griffin, Alice. (U. Manchester, England) Se- 
lective and non-selective secondary schools: Their 
relative effects on ability, attainment and attitudes. 
Research in Education, 1969(May), No. 1, 9320: 
tigated the effects on students of different types of E 
organization in grammar and secondary modern sc e 
(selective) and comprehensive schools (nonselective). 
14-15 yr. old children from 3 comprehensive, 3 ym 
county of Staffordshire, England. Verbal reasoning, 
English attainment, and IQ = i 
served as a base. Ss were tested ара 1 ; 
secondary education and completed 5 attitude er. 
25-item attitude toward school test, 3 тш. x 
opinion statements on the status of the school an ш Me 
community, their own and parents opinen Rei 
school, and age they wished to leave school. ur 
indicate that (a) comprehensive schools de 6) 
stimulating environment for children of all а o 
little difference was present in English he "s 
between the 3 types of school; (c) brighter bur 
expressed better attitudes toward school in con Б (d) 
sive than in grammar schools, particularly for rd 
girls of average and below average abilities in wee di 
modern schools also had positive Schon ше unifying 
(е) comprehensive school organization па the holding 
effect on morale and appeared to strengthen 
power of the school. (17 ref.)—5. Knapp. effects of à 

3861. Jones, Eloise L. (U. Arkansas) ШЕ sycholin- 
language development program on t 5 ртево 
guistic abilities апа 1Q of a group үл, Intet- 
disadvantaged children. Dissertation Abs 
national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), ош 

3862. Kosiba, Raymond J. (Indiana 0 students 
istics of successful and non-success шу selecte 
enrolled in block scheduled or individus y 970(De0) 
classes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2738-2739. е rela- 

3863, АЦ Richard С. (Boston Coll) Шы 
tionship of second language |вагпїп schools- 
thinking abilities of students in ur 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(6-A), 2615. 

3864. Levenstein, Phyllis & Levenstein, Sidney. 
(Family Service Assn. of Nassau County, Freeport, 
N.Y.) Fostering learning potential in preschoolers. 
Social Casework, 197\(Feb), Vol. 52(2), 74-78.—Since 
1965, the Verbal Interaction Project, has explored a new 
means of preparing 2- and 3-yr-old children of low- 
income families for the good school achievement vital to 
breaking the cycle of poverty. The method encourages 
dialogue between mother and child. The project is based 
on research evidence that a child’s intellectual devel- 
opment is closely linked to his verbal growth and that his 
mother can influence his cognitive development by the 
amount and quality of her verbal interaction with him. 
Results confirmed the ability of the project to raise 
significantly the initially relatively low mean verbal and 
general IQs of these children over controls.—M. W. 
Linn. 

3865. McCormick, Clarence C. & Schnobrich, Janice 
N. (Developmental Achievement Center for Children & 
Adults, Niles, Ill.) Perceptual-motor training and 
improvement in concentration in a Montessori 
preschool. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 71-77.—25 children in a morning class of a 
Montessori preschool were administered a program of 
perceptual-motor training which stressed control of 
impulsiveness and development of attentional skills. 24 
children in the afternoon class were controls. All Ss were 
administered a battery of psychological tests prior to 
training and again 7 mo. later at the termination of the 
training. All Ss (both groups) exhibited a mean 12-13 
point gain in Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test IQ and a 
mean 13-14 point gain in Draw-a-Person Test IQ. In 
addition, experimental Ss exhibited mean gains on the 
Auditory-Vocal and Visual-Motor Sequential subtests of 
the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities and in 
Ego-Control scores of the Arrow-Dot Test. Controls 
showed no such gains. It is concluded that the percep- 
tual-motor training program might supply а useful 
кү to the regular Montessori curriculum. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3866. Nielson, Joseph L. (U. Utah) A comparative 
survey of student attitudes in conventional and 
Modular senior high schools in Utah. Dissertation 
аы International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2653- 


3867. Nixon, George. (George Washington U.) Uni- 
versity instruction in behavioral science: Devel- 
opment and testing of an evaluation model. Disser- 
n Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 
3868. Parker, Harry J., Sternlof, Richard E.. & 
McCoy, John F. (U. Texas, Southwestern. Medical 
School, Dallas) Objective versus individual mental 
ability tests with former Head Start children In the 
first grade. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
32(1), 287-292.— To determine if individual or objective 
mental ability tests provide more accurate information 
with culturally deprived children when they тере 
Primary grades, the Science Research Associates е 
mary Mental Abilities (PMA) Test K-1 was admitia 
in the Ist grade to 62 former Head Start white and Nego 
boys and girls. The Columbia Mental Maturity = 

oodenough Draw-a-Man Test, and Vineland Maturity 


са! rr ` earlier. On the PMA, 
е were administered 6 mo. caricu э Meaning, 
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Number Facility, and Total Score for the 4 groups, with 
scores for whites higher than for Negroes, White boys 


exceeded йз on all subtests, while Negro boys exceeded 
Negro girls except on Total Score. Perceptual Speed 
scores were elevated beyond other scores for all but 
white girls. Whites exceeded Negroes by an average of 9 
то. on the PMA, while on the Columbia Mental 
Maturity Scale the difference was 13 mo. Subject to the 
users’ E of the PMA, it appears to be 
reasonably applicable for use with ethnic and culturally 
deprived groups in primary grades and could serve as an 
alternative to individual mental ability testing. Journal 
abstract, 

3869. Reale, Paola. Verifica di un servizio di 
preorientamento effettuato con materiale stampato 
e tecniche audiovisive. [Verification of a pre-orien- 
lation service brought about with printed material and 
audiovisual techniques.| Bollettino di Psicologia Appli- 
cata, 1969(Aug), No. 94-96, 91-109.—Defines “pre- 
orientation” as informative action to high school 
students concerning scholastic subjects and possible 
work resources. A center of scholastic and professional 
orientation organized a preorientation program in the 
following way: (a) direct contact with the boards of 
education in both cities and provinces to specify the type 
and goals of the program; (b) a calendar sent to 
principals including dates when specialists from the 
center would be at different schools; (c) talks by social 
assistants to students and уху and distribution of the 
“Guide to Scholastic and Professional Careers"; and (d) 
documentary film presentation. It is concluded that this 
work by the center has resulted in an increase of 
information regarding scholastic organization. Regard- 
ing the techniques which were used, there was a greater 
increase of information p group also received audio 
visual material.—A. M. Farfaglia. 

т Louise M. & Soares, Anthony Т, (U. 
| perceptions 


rception and interpersonal ratings of disadvantaged 
children enrolled in a special summer program devel- 


“oped for improving their reading and arithmetic skills 


before and after the J 
pa oak self-images ШЗ imensions—self-concept, 
reflected self-parents, and ideal concept. The teachers 
and parents’ ratings of them also increased significantly. 
A most interesting result was the almost identical mean 
score of self-concept and parents ratings, both for the 
pretest and the posttest. Yet, the students Nati ea their 
parents (and teachers) would rate them higher than the 
actually did. The teachers’ ratings were very muc 


3871. Stanford, H. J. (Trent U., Peterborough, 
Ontario, Canada) Design of a course іп prn x 
psychology. Australian Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 
4(2-3), 104-109.—Describes the ign of a course in 
educational psychology by 20 teachers. registered for the 


covered is presented, It ч к 
i rses are bei 
котан in the area may be at least as valuable as 
surveys of teachin: techniques.—R. Wiltz. 
3872. Taylor, Vera C. (U. Southern California) An 
evaluation of three compensatory education kin- 


Significant differences were found for Жы 
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dergarten programs. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2749. 

3873. Washington, Anita C. (Case Western Reserve 
U.) Self acceptance and group identification among 
a group of black Upward Bound students. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 
3695. 

3874. Williams, Frank E. (Macalester Coll., Creativity 
& National Schools Projects) Models for encouraging 
creativity in the classroom by integrating cognitive- 
affective behaviors. Educational Technology, 1969- 
(Dec), Vol. 9(12), 7-13.— Discusses the theoretical basis 
and educational uses of 4 models of cognitive-affective 
behavior: (a) J. Piaget's stage theory of intellectual 
development, (b) B. S. Bloom's taxonomy of the 
cognitive domain, (c) D. R. Krathwohl's taxonomy of the 
affective domain, and (d) J. P. Guilford's structure of 
intellect model. A new model, an outgrowth of the 
Guilford model, is presented which is designed for use by 
the teacher in encouraging creativity in young children. 
Dimension | of the cube model lists subject matter, 
Dimension 2 lists 18 teaching strategies, and Dimension 
3 lists 4 cognitive and 4 affective pupil behaviors. Use of 
the model in curriculum planning, teacher instruction, 
classification and analysis of instructional media, and in 
educational programe for the gifted are described. It is 
concluded that this model may narrow the distance 
between what is known about the cognitive-affective 
processes and how this is utilized in educational 
practices. (16 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

3875. Williams, Joanna P. & Ackerman, Margaret D. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Simultaneous and successive 
discrimination of similar letters. Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 197Y(Apr), Vol. 62(2), 132-137.—Explored 
the relative effectiveness of different presentations of 
letters in 2 experiments. Exp. I, with 40 Ist grade 
children, compared simultaneous and successive dis- 
crimination tasks under varying degrees of stimulus 
similarity, i.e., b vs. d, or s vs. b. In Exp. II, using 48 Ist 
Жене иел and successive presentation of 

ighly similar letters (b and d) were compared in a 
paired-associate paradigm that simulated the early 
reading task. Results indicate that Ist graders learn to 
discriminate and to respond to very similar letters that 
are reversals of one another more easily when the letters 
are presented successively. Suggestions for the devel- 
opment of training programs in early reading are 
made.—Journal abstract. 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 


3876. Andriette, William В. (Syracuse U.) Differ- 
ences in retention between populations of seventh 
агане science students taught by two methods of 
instruction: Small group laboratory and teacher 
demonstration. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2753-2754. 

3877. Boags, William. (Syracuse U.) A comparison 
of affective reaction and cognitive learning of 
Participants in a simulation-game experience. Dis- 
La Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 

3878. Boyko, W. (U. Pacific) The effects of 
methodology on the self-concept of students. Dis- 
6 Abstracts International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 


3879. Dimas, Chris. (Syracuse U.) The effect of 
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motion pictures portraying black models on the 
self-concept of black elementary school chik 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dec),. 
31(6-A), 2609-2610. j 

3880. Dwyer, Francis M. (Pennsylvania State 
effect of image size on visual learning. Jo; 
Experimental Education, 1970(Fal), Vol. 39(1), 
41.—Investigated the effectiveness of 4 types of visi 
illustrations used to complement oral instruction, û 
compared their relative effectiveness when projected. 
viewing areas of different sizes. Each of 588 
graduates received a pretest, participated in his re 
tive presentation, and received 4 individual crit 
measures. Results indicate that (a) the use of illustr. 
to complement oral instruction does not automati 
improve achievement, and (b) merely increasing the si 
of visual images used to complement oral instruction. 
not necessarily improve achievement.—Journal abstra 
3881. Fekete, József. (Ministry of Culture, Budape 
Hungary) A programozott oktatás és nevelés vis 
ya, valamint a gondolkodás fejlesztésének 
kérdése a programozott oktatásban. [Relati 
between programmed education and instruction, 
some questions of the development of thinking 
programmed education.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok 
1967, No. 10, 189-194. 
3882. Feldman, David H. & Sears, Pauline 8. 
Minnesota) Effects of computer assisted insi 
on children’s behavior. Educational Technology, 
(March), Vol. 10(3), 11-14.—Investigated the effects 
computer assisted instruction (CAI) in 45 Ist gi 
children receiving CAI reading or mathematics. 2 
grade children in regular classes served as the com 
ison group. A Behavior Survey Instrument was Ш 
rate classroom behavior. Findings indicate that 
behavior decreased in the CAI Ss and that correl 
between academic behavior and achievement 
reduced in CAI subject areas. It is concluded that 
may be a “mixed blessing," but that the present 
does indicate its value in rendering achievement. 
dependent on classroom behavior.—$S. Knapp. 

3883. Francis, Azalia S. (George Peabody 
Teachers) The development and preliminary 
testing of a multisensory language develop 
program for kindergarten, first grade and д 
grade. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970( 
Vol. 31(6-A), 2789. 

3884. Freyberg, 


national, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 

3885. Kelemen, László. (Lajos Kc 
Hungary) A programozott oktatás néhány P 
lógiai problémája. [Some psychological problems 
programmed education.] Pszichológiai Тапшта 
1967, No. 10, 185-188. 1 
3886. Koerber, Leonard С. (Indiana U.) АШ 
achievement interaction: A scale of attitude bi 
programmed instruction applied in a ditferem и 
verbal learning task. wee 
tional, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), . 1 

3887. Калы; Clifford E. (U. Washington) 
eralized linear hypothesis: A unified api = 
teaching. Proceedings of the Annual Сот 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
105-106.— The universal availability of bi 
computational services in universities an 
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permits a basic readjustment in the teaching of ex- 
rimental design and other quantitative tech i 
ather than teaching a series of relatively disjoint 
designs, techniques or quantitative topics, it is now 
possible to develop the widest variety of specialized 
techniques from the common base of an hypothesized 
linear relationship between variables. By emphasizi 
the resultant interrelatedness of widely ийге Канон 
techniques this approach to teaching should provide 
students with a wider range of useful statistical tools and 
promote more effective use of those tools,—Author 
abstract. 

3888. Maclaine, A. G. (U. Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia) A critical evaluation of rammed in- 
struction. Australian Psychologist, Поу), Vol. 
42-3), 93-103.—Describes the linear, branching, and 
computer-as d forms of programed learning tech- 
niques, and discusses the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various methods. General advantages are said to 
include the activity involved in learning a logical 
sequence of frames in which consistent success and 
immediate feedback reinforce learning. Additional ad- 
vantages are provided by the hA fr on teaching 
rather than testing, the experimental control facilitating 
research, and the opportunity for each student 10 
proceed at his own pace, Disadvantages include the 
difficulty of writing and validating programs, the 
expense, the necessary reliance on reading ability, 
the necessary isolation of students, A review of the 
research literature, as well as a discussion of some of the 
practical educational implications of programed instruc- 
tion is also provided.—R. Wiltz. ny 

3889. McCord, Bob C. (U. Mississippi) A compar- 
ison of four methods of speech instruction with third 
and fourth grade culturally deprived роу end girls 
as measured by improvement in articu audi- 
tory memory span, and vocabulary. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 3075. 

3890. Orr, William C. Retention as à variable in 
comparing programmed and conventional instruc- 
tional methods. Journal of Educational Research, 1968 
(Sep), Vol. 62(1), 11-13.—Sailors were divided into 2 
matched groups; 1 received programed instruction and 
the other received the conventional lecture mei 
instruction. Ss were retested at intervals of 1 day, 
ru 2 wk. There were no siguen. Ay aee 
the 2 groups at any time. In view © 
advantages of rogranied instruction, and the results of 
this study, it is felt that it deserves careful attention as an 


effective teaching method. abstract. 
3891. Rhodes, Fen. (California э: ‘ra nal 
Ix. 


Beach) Team teaching com) 

instruction in grades kindergarten Vol. 62(2). 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 19] Apr» о 
110-116.— Compared the effectiveness of an pem 
school with team teaching at all gri levels to а con 
school with traditional, self-contained eer ph pil 
ment in reading, spelling. and ien каб pe in 
attitude toward school and learnini h 

316 students from both schools at the beginning ^ =] 
of the year. Attitudes of teachers and parents а s 
end were also assessed. [n no instance Was ра 
found to be superior to tradi to а 
and it was significantly worse with respect pupil аш 
reddin gain (p 0 and ra 

р < .05). Teachers of team-taug 
Positive (p < .05) in their job attitude than 


favorable in their opinion of school effectiveness 
(р > .05).—Journal abstract. 

3892. Sheehan, Donald J, (State U, 
Albany) The effectiveness of concrete 
instructional procedures with 


—49 stu 
dents were used to test the instructional procedures in 


interviewing. Group | studied a semiprogramed text that 
1 tiple-choice questions. The 
questions were omitted for Group 2. In 3 
ex : itions ало Бенг of interviewing were presen! 
All ч cir respecti once. 
reti amant test (STI) was administered to 
few hours after the reading. A parallel test (512) 
administered 3 wk. later, A practice test 
administered after ST2 has been completed. PT consisted 
of a series of questions to be j 
about interviewing. By means 
analysis of variance, the null h of 
treatment effects was rejected at the 01 level. The means 
for the t group were found for Group 1 followed 
2 and 3, respectively. (English summary), J. Ter 


eurs. 


l B 
(oo А, Vol. 42:7905), When à covariate affected by the 


Treatment D proved superior to Ss in Treatment Rona 
majority of intertreatment Journal ab- 
siract. 
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3895. Brown, Emma Е. Abstracts of BESAL Ao- 


search god 1969. U.S. Army BESRL 
Ti Research Note, 1969(Sep), No. 217, 56 p. 


search Memorandums from the Behavior and Synema 

covering activities reported in the 33 
Cai obs a We Un P 

tan centers in pul 
v - and a listing of the Army 
ш test programs 
this nh. d. ker. a 

3896. Dulin, Jeno & Papp, Agoston. А MAV (М 61) 
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reprezentáns vontatójármüvének ergonómiai vizs- 
gálata. [Ergonomical examination of the representative 
tractor of МАУ (M 61).] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1967, No. 10, 417-424. s 

3897. Leplat, J. La définition de l'objet d'étude en 
psychologie du travail. [Definition of the study object 
in the psychology of work.) Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1969-1970, Vol. S11), 677-681.—The applied psy- 
chologist, particularly the industrial psychologist, is 
limited in his approach to a problem situation by the 
objectives and criteria imposed upon him by his 
employer, the area and means authorized, and his own 
degree of competence. He must always keep uppermost 
in his thinking the effects his actions may have upon the 
status and freedom of his Ss and the integrity of the 
organization. A technically acceptable investigation is 
never divorced from its ethical results without risk of 
disservice to either employer or employees.—R. E. Smith. 

3898. Osipov, G. V. (Ed.) Sotsial'nye issledovaniya: 
Problemy truda i lichnosti. [Social investigations: 
Problems of work and personality.] Moscow, USSR: 
Nauka, 1970. 237 p. 89 K. 

3899. Vitár, Zoltán. A szociológiai tájékozódás 
jelentosége az üzempszichológiai vizsgálatok elo- 
készitésekor. [The significance of sociological infor- 
mation in the preparation of tests for industrial psy- 
chology.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1969, Vol. 26(3- 
4), 526-535.—M. Moore. 

3900. Zétényi, Elek. (Lenin Metallurgical Works, 
Diósgyor, Hungary) Munkapszichológiai vizsgálat a 
Lenin Kohászati Müvekben. [Industrial psychology 
examinations in the Lenin Metallurical Works.] Pszicho- 
lógiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 473-479. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


3901. Ivancevich, John M. & Donnelly, James H. (U. 
Kentucky) Job offer acceptance behavior and rein- 
forcement. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 55(2), 119-122.—Investigated the effects of a 
positive reinforcement program on a hypothesized 
indicator of dissonance (college seniors rescinding a job 
offer acceptance after previously accepting) in 2 com- 
panies. 196 Ss were provided reinforcement from the 
firm they decided to join, while another 196 Ss received 
no reinforcement. Ss receiving reinforcement rescinded 
job offers at a significantly lower rate than Ss not 
receiving reinforcement. (20 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

3902. Lau, Alan W. & Abrahams, Norman M. (Naval 
Personnel & Training Research Lab., San Diego, Calif.) 
Stability of vocational interests within nonprofes- 
Sional occupations. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 55(2), 143-150.— Tested the assumption 
that individuals’ scores and criterion group character- 
istics for nonprofessional vocations remain stable over 
long periods of time. Navy Vocational Interest Inventory 
scores received by 208 Navy enlisted men in a variety of 
occupational specialties were compared with their retest 
Scores obtained 5 yr. later. Results show substantial 
reliability of individual scores, paralleling reliabilities 
obtained with the SVIB. Comparisons of interest profiles 
of criterion groups tested in 1951 with those of men 
entering the same specialties 13 yr. later also showed 
considerable stability. Findings should be generalizable 
to the Minnesota Vocational Interest Inventory, a 
revision of the original inventory.—Journal absiract. 

3903. Levitt, Eleanor S. (New York U.) A study of 
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four career patterns and associated life hi: 
characteristics among female professional lil 
ans. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan) 
31(7-B), 4381. 

3904. Rossmann, Jack E., Lips, Orville J., & Са 
bell, David P. (Macalester Coll.) Vocational intere 
political scientists. Journa! oí Applied Psychol 
1971(Apr), Vol. 55(2), 135-137.— Collected SVIBs fi 
177 male members of the Midwest Conference 
Political Scientists. Their interests were most like th 
psychiatrists and psychologists, public administra 
and social workers, librarians and musicians, 
lawyers and author-journalists. When compared y 
sociologists, political scientists had interests less 
those of applied biological scientists, physical scie 
outdoors and skilled worker occu ons, administrat 
and businessmen. Similar diffe 
tween psychologists and political scientists.—Joum 
abstract. : 

3905. Shore, Thomas C. (1 
relationships between the General Aptitude 
Battery scores and achievement in selected indu 


lina. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1970(Dee) 
31(6-A), 2720-2721 

3906. Watley, Donivan J. & Nichols, R 
(National Merit Scholarship Corp., Evanston; 
Career decisions of talented youth: Trends over 
past decade. National Merit Scholarship Corpo 
Research Reports, 1969, Vol. 5(1), 14 p.—Various ге 
were found in the educational major and career choice 
decisions of National Merit Finalists from 1957 
Interest among boys in the physical sciences increa 
immediately after Sputnik and then declined unt 
1963 when it stabilized close to the prespace probe 
Interest in the social sciences has been almost them 
image of the physical sciences: declining in 195 
1959 but increasing until 1965 and declining 
since then. The choice of engineering decr г 
after 1957 but began to stabilize about 1962. Inter: 
teaching among both sexes increased until about 
Since then, girls have shown a declining inten 
teaching. Business and other practical fields haves 
steady declines, the reverse of the increasing renes 
interest in the humanities. If these decisions are co 
ered representative of students in the top 1% of m 
scholastic ability, many of the temporal shifts observ 
are large enough to have a marked effect onm 
availability of talented people to work on the 
associated with different career fields —Journa 


ab 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


3907. Ash, Philip. (U. Illinois, Chicago) a 
employment applicants for attitudes toward. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971(Apr), Volo 
161-164.— Describes the Reid Report, a 3- uo 
ment (scoreable attitudes-toward-theft inventory; 

graphical data blank, admissions list of past € 
quencies) designed to predict the likelihood 
employment applicant will steal from his employ 
a sample of 254 employment applicants, Ret 

evaluations were correlated with evaluations 95 
polygraph interviews. For each device the € 
alternatives were: recommeded for hire, q 
mendation, not recommended. Chi-square for th 


table was 45.15 (p < .001). A Pearson product 
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correlation coefficient between polygraph evaluations 
and Reid Report evaluations was 43 (p < .001). (22 
ref.)J—Journal. abstract. 

3908. Blakeney, Roger N. & MacNaughton, John F. 
(U. Houston) Effects of temporal placement of 
unfavorable information on decision making during 
the selection interview. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Apr) Vol. 55(2), 138-142—126 male evening 
school management students rated an applicant for 
employment after listening to standardized audio tapes 
of a simulated interview in which the location and 
content of 1 piece of unfavorable information was 
systematically varied. An 18-cell analysis of variance 
design was used which counterbalanced the temporal 
placement of the unfavorable information, the content 
area in which it occurred, and the order of the content 
areas. Scores on the Dogmatism Scale (Rokeach) were 
analyzed with multiple-regression techniques. The tem- 
poral placement effect was significant at the .01 level. 
None of the other effects were significant. It was 
concluded that the temporal placement of the un- 
favorable information accounted for а statistically 
significant percentage of the variance in the ratings. 
—Journal abstract. 

3909. Gluskinos, Ury & Brennan, Thomas F. (Temple 
U.) Selection and evaluation procedure for oper- 
ating room personnel. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 55(2), 165-169.—16 surgeons and su- 
pervisors of operating room (OR) personnel rated 100 
behavioral statements pertaining to OR performance on 
a 1-7 importance scale. 42 statements were retained and 
incorporated into a final criterion list on the basis of 
mean rated importance and agreement among raters as 
measured by their standard deviations. 163 OR per- 
sonnel were then rated by their supervisors and 40 were 
administered the Wonderlic, O'Connor Finger Dexterity 
Test, Press Test, and 3 scales of the CPI. Factor analysis 
of the criterion variables revealed that 54% of the 
variance could be accounted for by 4 factors: general 
technical knowledge, attention to detail, patient aware- 
ness, and social interaction. The Ist 3 factors were 
Significantly related to 1 or more of the predictor 
variables.—Journal abstract. 

3910. Leiren, Bjorn D., Kiker, Vernon L., & Phelan, 
Joseph G. (California State Coll, Los Angeles) Vali- 
dating the selection of deputy marshals. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 131-132.—Examined 
field and training criteria of success for the position of 
deputy marshal and determined several predictors of 
that success. Criteria and predictor scores on 121 
deputies were factor analyzed and principal ud 
Obtained. Multiple regression analyses were performer 
to obtain maximum predictive efficiency. The. af 
obtained for prediction of training success are УРО Я 
For 2 subgroups (N = 60) multiple r's of .606 (p < ' 1) 
and .572 (p < .01) were obtained. The beta e 
obtained in each subsample were cross-validated Ма : 
other. The samples were then recombined and the a 
Tegression weights obtained and a “shrunken” r coi 
Puted.—Author abstract. ls 

3911. Maier, Milton H. & Fuchs, Edmund саны 
ортепі of improved aptitude area солго ИСА 
enlisted classification. U.S. Army BESRL Ne aie 
Research Report, 1969(Sep), No. 1159, 46 E 
completion is a large-scale validation stu a us A 
ational and experimental measures conducted ac 
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full range of the Army's Military Occupational Spe- 
cialties. The measures were evaluated for effectiveness in 
predicting final grades in Army school training courses 
and subsequent performance in Army job assignments, 
Test and criterion data are the source of 2 major 
developments in the initial classification of enlisted men: 
(a) 8 new and improved aptitude area composites based 
in the Army Classification Battery, and (b) a long-term 
study of the differential validity of both operational and 
experimental measures with a view to possible major 
reconstitution of the aptitude area system. The new 
composites and benefits to be derived from their 
use—specifically, enhancement of productivity of en- 
ршщ in training assignments—are described.—A. J. 
rucker. 

3912. Roach, Darrell E. (Nationwide Insurance, 
Columbus, O.) Double cross-validation of a weighted 
application blank over time. Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 55(2), 157-160,—Reports a 2nd 
cross-validation of a weighted application blank for 
predicting tenure of clerical employees. The sample 
consisted of 199 female employees hired during a later 
time period than the initial and cross-validation samples. 
Application blanks were scored using the weights 
previously developed. A substantial loss in predictive 
power was found in the additional cross-validation. 
Changes in labor market conditions, manpower needs, 
and specific changes in personnel policies ыы. to be 
responsible for the loss in efficiency. Results suggest 
cross-validation of such blanks with samples of em- 
ployees hired during a later time period and periodic 
checks on their continuing validity.—Journal abstract. 

3913. Samuel, J. A. (Post Office Appointments 
Center, Psychological Services Branch, London, Eng- 
land) The effectiveness of aptitude tests in the 
selection of postmen. Studies in Personnel Psychology, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 2(2), 65-73.—Correlated aptitude test 
scores used in the selection of 3205 postmen (over 18 yr. 
of age) and 550 15-18 yr. old young postmen, recruited 
from 1959-1960, to supervisors’ evaluations of their 
present performance and potential future performance. 
Scores were rated on 5-point scales. The aptitude test for 
postmen, unique to the United Kingdom Post Office, 
consisted of 3 subtests: “Sames and Opposites,” "Check- 
ing,” and “Observations.” The Subtests for young 
postmen were: “Arithmetic 1,” “Arithmetic II,” “Sames 
and Opposites,” and “Instructions.” Results indicate а 
significant tendency for those in both groups with higher 
scores to remain in the Post Office. The positive 
relationship between promotion and test score was 
significant for postmen, but not for young postmen. 
Significant differences between postal regions was 
observed, as well as between age groups on subtests. A 
significant positive correlation was observed between test 
score and present performance for postmen, but not for 
young postmen. Reasons for various findings are 
discussed.—J. Tiedemann. 

3914. Webb, Philip A. Rorschach assessment of 
business executives. Australian Psychologist, 1969- 
(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 171-174.- Discusses the possibilities 
of using the Rorschach Ink Blot Test to identify 
potentially successful business executives. On the basis of 
previously reported investigations, it is suggested that 
when the test is administered with more definite 
instructions, followed by testing the limits, and when 
overt behavior rather than subconscious tendencies are 
used as criteria for interpretation, the potentially eminent 
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executive and many others with potential for solid 
achievement can be located. The Percept-analytic Ex- 
ecutive Scale is also discussed as a device for the 
selection and placement of such individuals—R. Wiltz. 


TRAINING 


3915. Bisseret, A. & Enard, C. Le probléme de la 
structuration de l'apprentissage d'un travail com- 
plexe. [The problem of structuring the learning of a 
complex task.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
23(11-12), 632-648.—Presents a detailed plan for the 
training of air traffic controllers. (22 ref.)—R. E. Smith. 

3916. McFann, Howard H. (HumRRO, Monterey, 
Calif.) HumRRO research on Project 100,000. Hum- 
RRO Professional Paper, 1969(Dec), No. 37-69, 11 
p.—Presents findings of HumRRO research associated 
with Project 100,000. Objectives are to obtain infor- 
mation on what impact men taken into the Army under 
this program will have on training and operations, and to 
understand the relationship between measured aptitude 
and performance in training and on the job. Data show 
the general relationship between Armed Forces Quali- 
fication Test scores and performance to include labo- 
ratory tasks and operational training. 1 conclusion is that 
effective training must take into account individual 
differences. Plans are presented to provide necessary 
information on factors involved and techniques to 
account for them.—HumRRO. 

3917. Sellman, Wayne S. (Lowry Air Force Base, 
Technical Training Div., Colo.) Effectiveness of ex- 
perimental training materials for low ability airmen. 
USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 1970(Jun), No. 70-16, 
19 p.—Studied whether modifying career development 
course (CDC) format through the simplification of the 
written materials, the inclusion of more illustrations, and 
the addition of audio supplementation could improve the 
CDC as a training device designed to teach basic job 
information, especially to airmen Possessing minimum 
verbal skills. 180 high, middle, and low aptitude 
personnel studied 3 versions of the CDC for a fire 
protection course. The versions included a conventional 
CDC, a less verbal CDC with more pictorial materials, 
and a less verbal CDC with more pictorial materials 
accompanied by a tape recording of complementary 
information. Data were collected on learning perform- 
ance, reading speeds, and attitudes toward the CDCs. 
Analyses revealed that the modified CDC with the audio 
supplementation produced significantly increased learn- 
ing scores. High and middle aptitude groups consistently 
outperformed the low aptitude groups across all CDCs. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

3918. Tallmadge, G. Kasten & Shearer, James W. 
(American Inst. for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Interactive relationships among 
learner characteristics, types of learning, instruc- 
tional methods, and subject matter variables, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 62(1), 31— 
38.—Examined whether learning can be enhanced by 
employing instructional treatments differing in design 
and use as a function of learner characteristics. 6 
experimenta] courses were developed reflecting different 
combinations of inductive and deductive teaching 
methods, rote and understanding types of learning, and 2 
different subject matters. Achievement test scores fol- 
lowing instruction were correlated with the 39 aptitude, 
interest, and achievement measures obtained on 353 
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Navy enlisted men, A statistically significant interactive 
relationship was found between learner anxiety and 
method of instruction which was consistent across the 2 
subject matters and the 2 types of learning. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3919. Winn, Alexander. (Laval U., Quebec, Canada) 
Forbidden games. IJnternational Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 20(3), 356-365.—Ques- 
tions whether useful, practical, and transferable elements 
of laboratory education, from the T-group, will lead to 
effective organizational application. “The perplexing 
question facing the practitioner is what can be trans- 
ferred from a stranger, 'diversified' lab to the individual's 
work situation? The temptation is strong to. accept the 
sad probability that the abreactive experience in à 
stranger lab does not lead to a great measure of real or 
internalized change. The image of the laboratory as an 
isolated cultural island is strong. The individual does not 
behave on his return to the mainland the way those 
*natives' on the island behaved, and perhaps he should 
not. Trust as a commodity cannot be carried in a suitcase 
across the sea." Implications for effecting a social change 
in an industrial organization are examined.—4. Linnick, 

3920. Birnbaum, A. H., Sadacca, Robert; Andrews, R. 
S., & Narva, M. A. Summary of BESRL surveillance 
research. U.S. Army BESRL Technical Research Report, 
1969(Sep), No. 1160, 56 p.—Summarizes in integrated 
fashion the major problem areas, the rationale of the 
Behavior and Systems Research Laboratory's approach 
to their solution, and the general course of completed or 
ongoing research studies in the surveillance areas of 
manned systems experimentation. Studies of the Sur- 
veillance Systems research programs are conducted 
within 4 work units—interpreter techniques, image 
interpretation displays, intelligence systems, and image 
systems. Research effort in these areas has resulted in 
findings which are applicable in optimizing human 
component performance in existing systems am es 
providing systems developers with information used in 
design specifications for future systems.—<A. J. Drucker. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


3921. Cockrell, John T. (System Development со 
Falls Church, Va.) Maintaining target диб " 
proficiency through team consensus feedback. No. 
Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 1969(Deo) En 
219, 24 p.—Attempted to determine if the АПЫ 
detection skill of individual interpreters сап be ee 
by feedback which team members generate n Eu 
selves as they compare and discuss their work. Cock | 
differed from a previous experiment (see J. Т. Jy was 
PA, Vol. 43:1579) in that target detection ona 
required rather than detection plus identification aay 
(N=60 enlisted men) was tested before and after E 
practice session to assess detection proces S 
predetermined experimental conditions. тоа effec- 
experiments conducted evidence points to 1 ing an 
tiveness of team consensus feedback in mane units, 
enhancing performance of interpreters 1n duction ol 
particularly in target identification an b especi 
inventive errors. The technique appears to 4 
useful where ground truth is not avallab'é: 
Drucker. 

3922. Csirszka, Janos. A munkaalkalmassso y 
zelmi feltételei (Diagnózis-séma). [The 
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preconditions of the fitness for work (Diagnosis 
scheme).] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
435-439. 

3923. Epstein, Sidney. (System Development Corp., 
Falls Church, Va.) Effects of image incongruence on 
location of common terrain in comparative cover. 
U.S. Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 1970(Feb), 
No. 222, 31 p.—Attempted to determine the effects of 
variation in amount of image overlap and of discrep- 
ancies in scale and orientation on an interpreter’s ability 
to select comparative cover frames for change detection. 
96 trained image interpreters were required to locate, on 
rolls of new photographic cover, frames depicting terrain 
in common with earlier photo frames. Variation in frame 
presentation was controlled on percent of overlap and 
discrepancy in scale and orientation between the 2 
covers. Ss and rolls of film were assigned to 12 
experimental conditions in a Greco-Latin square design. 
It was generally concluded that interpreter performance 
is seriously degraded when comparative cover varies in 
scale and orientation and is not completely overlapping. 
Findings suggest that in operational practice, degrading 
effects of image incongruence upon interpreter per- 
formance in identifying comparative cover can be 
minimized by availability magnification and image 
rotation capabilities in the display system.—A. J. 
Drucker. 

3924. Farrell, John P., Banks, James H., & Sternberg, 
Jack J, Search effectiveness with the starlight scope 
and 7 x 50 binoculars. U.S. Army BESRL Technical 
Research Report, 1970(Jun), No. 1164, 33 p.—Attempted 
to: (a) identify critical factors affecting performance, (b) 
develop instrumentation and technologies for subsequent 
research in the night operations area, and (c) assess for 
operational purposes performance effectiveness with the 
starlight scope (AN/PVS-2) and the standard Army 
7 x 50 binoculars (M17). A total of 65 operators were 
tested, 4 men each night, 3 using the starlight scope and 1 
using the binoculars. Ss were required to detect targets 
presented in 2 modes. Responses were recorded elec- 
tronically for data analysis. Results showed the starlight 
Scope to be superior under all conditions studied and to 
enhance target detection ability. The study provided 
base-line performance data on the starlight scope and 
7X 50 binoculars and resulted in development of 
Practical and effective ti and instrumentation 
applicable to a wide range of field experimentation and 
testing with night vision devices and sensors,—A. J. 
Drucker. f Labor Hygiene, 

3925. Hódos, Tibor. (National Inst. o г ] 
Budapest, Hungary) Fonóók munkatevéken ének 
és munkakörülményeinek-pszichológiai vizsgálata. 
[Psychological study of the work process and workin 
conditions of spinner women.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
mányok, 1967, No. 10, 461-465. 

3926. Jeffrey, Thomas E. Unaided reading of аса 
reconnaissance data. U.S. Army BESRL Technica 
Research Note, 1969(Dec), No. 220, 37 p- Attempted to 
determine the feasibility of having interpreters decode 
Sensor and terrain information encoded on imagery z 
direct viewing instead of resorting to use of d 
Code reading machines. Achievement was measur the 
terms of time required for interpreters to locate bee 
Tequired block, decode and record the data, and end 
of correct decodings. Major findings indicate: @ a 
average interpreter was 98% accurate in translation not 
Code to clear language, (b) direct inspection was 
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significantly aided by magnification, (c) 7-power mag- 
nification reduced decoding time over Lone ma A 
fication, and (d) practice significantly reduced in 
time. Accuracy was not affected, Procedures, sugges 

by the study, for interpreter practice and improvement in 
кор spatial patterns аге presented.—A, J, Druck- 


3927. Klingberg, С. L., Elworth, C. L., & Epstein, S. 
(Boeing Co., Seattle, Wash.) Cha m in 
aerial photo as | by methods of 
comparison. U.S. Army BESRL Technical Research 
Note, 1969(Jan), No. 205, 37 p.—Reports on a study of 
methods of comparing current with prior imagery cover 
of a given area as means of detecting change in the status 
of targets in the area. 4 methods of comparing early and 
late imagery, 2 levels of interpreter experience, and 2 
time limits were combined into the 16 experimental 
conditions under which the testing was conducted. 16 
groups of student interpreters performed a tactical target 
Change detection task, each group viewing comparative 
scenes either 5 or 15 min. Results point to an advantage 
in using a computerized com m procedure in an 
advanced surveillance system. For maximum operational 
efficiency, interpreters of the prior imagery should be 
mace to make subsequent comparative cover analysis 

f the area.—4. J. Drucker. 

3928. Levine, Jerrold M., Feallock, J, Bennett; 
Sadacca, Robert, & Andrews, Robert. (North American 
Rockwell Corp., Columbus, O.) Method for q 
subjective costs of large numbers of im inter- 

tion errors. U.S. Army BESRL Technical Research 
Note, 1969(Nov), No. 218, 68 p.—Attempted to develop 
a method of quantifying the subjective costs that a field 
commander associates with the consequences of action 
taken on the basis of erroneous image interpretation 
reports. Nearly 3500 interpretation errors were defined 
by means of a hierarchical target classification and 
ting scheme. Magnitude estimation was chosen as 
the only feasible technique for establishing an interval 
scale of costs for so large a number of errors. Cost 
estimates obtained by applying 2 scaling procedures and 
the magnitude estimation technique were compared 
statistically to evaluate scale validity, reliability, and 
sensitivity. Utility of error costs matrices in military 
situations is discussed.—A. J. Drucker. 

3929. McCormick, Ernest J. & Mecham, Robert С, 
(Shri Ram Centre for Industrial Relations, New Delhi, 
India) Job analysis data as the basis for synthetic 
test validity. Psychology Annual, 1970(Маг), Vol. 4, 
30-35.— Reports a preliminary investigation into wheth- 
er "valid personnel test standards for jobs could be 
derived synthetically, using worker-oriented job elements 
as the ‘units’ of possible common denominators of jobs. 
The Position Analysis Questionnaire, consisting of 
worker-oriented job clement questions, was compared to 
job dimension scores derived from principal components 
‘analysis of job and attribute profile data on 179 jobs. 
Findings were then compared with data available from 
the United States Employment Service on the mean test 
scores and coefficient of validity on the General Test 
Battery for the jobs. Results support the hypothesis. 
Limitations of the study аге discussed.—S. Knapp. 

3930. Molnár, Imre & Stadler, Egon. (National 
Medical Inst. for Physical Education & Sport, Budapest, 
Hun; A szervezet alk odása külónbózo 

ü 5 k azonos munkamozzana- 


u 
taihoz. [Adjustment of the organism to identical work- 
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phases in looms of different difficulty.] Pszichologai 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 441—451. _ 

3931. Sagi, Antal & Vaszkó, Mihaly. (Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) 
Munkatevékenységek struktúráinak vizsgálata kü- 
lónós tekintettel a fáradtsági és termelékenységi 
tényezókre. [Examination of the patterns of the work 
rocesses with reference to the fatigue and productivity 
actors.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 
425-434. 

3932. Sternberg, Jack J. & Banks, James H. Search 
effectiveness with passive night vision devices. U.S. 
Army BESRL Technical Research Report, 1970(Jun), No. 
1163, 99 p.—Describes the research methodology and 
findings from the Ist of a series of research phases of the 
Behavior and Systems Research Laboratory Night 
Operations Program. Performance effectiveness of 4 
passive night vision devices was evaluated simulta- 
neously in the experimental procedure: miniscope, 
starlight scope, crew served weapon night vision sight, 
and night observation device, medium range. 123 
enlisted men were tested at a rate of 9/night under 3 
varied ambient illumination levels in the search and 
detection of 72 targets. Detection responses and search 
behavior were recorded on magnetic tape for data 
analysis. Findings [кешеа in this initial report do not 
represent a complete analysis of results because of 
continuing availability of performance information. 
Follow-up кү more detailed in analysis, as well as 
reports of additional experimentation, are in prepara- 
tion.—A. J. Drucker. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


3933, Boyles, Wiley R., Prunkl, Peter R., & Wahlberg, 
James L. (HumRRO, Ft. Rucker, Ala.) Combat aviator 
criterion development. HumRRO Professional Paper, 
1969(Nov), No. 34-69, 10 p.—Discusses factors in the 
development of criteria for proficient performance of a 
complex job in the context of the Army aviation combat 
situation. Ratings of 201 aviators by peers, subordinates, 
and superiors on pertinent job behaviors were collected 
following identification of the pertinent behaviors by the 
critical incident method. Moderator variable effects on 
the ratings are described and some alternative strategies 
noted.—HumRRO. 

3934, Comisarow, Ruth W. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Work motivation of female health field workers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan) Vol. 
31(7-B), 4378. 

3935. Fine, B. D. (Tel Aviv U., Israel) Comparison 
of work groups with stable and unstable member- 
ship. Journal of Applied Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
55(2), 170-174.—Compared 151 employees in work 
groups with unstable membership to 582 employees in 
similar groups with stable membership. Contrary pre- 
dictions concerning the effects of unstable membership 
were derived from the R. Likert and the W. G. Bennis 
conceptions of organization structure. Employees in 
unstable work groups reported less within-group peer 
leadership, but more favorable organizational context. 
Contrary to the prediction derived from Likert's theory, 
there were no differences on measures of group-referrent 
intervening variables and end-result variables, suggesting 
the viability of organic-adaptive structure described by 
Bennis. Increased lateral linkage among work groups of 
unstable membership is suggested as the mechanism that 
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appears to compensate for the decreased peer 
evident in unstable work groups.—Journal abstra 

3936. Giles, Brian A. & Barrett, Gerald V, 
Rochester, Management Research Center) Util 
merit increases. Journal of Applied Psychology, 
(Apr). Vol. 55(2), 103-109.—Utilized a ma 
estimation technique to determine the relation 
between merit increases and satisfaction for 157 p 
sional employees of an electronics organization, T 
linear, logarithmic, and power functions were fitted: 
the data in combination with 4 frames of reference, Tl 
power function and the percentage of perceived e 
table merit increase frame of reference gave the 
to the data. The Bernoullian concept of dimi! 
utility for each added dollar was not supported. Ana 
found that each dollar of merit increase had inci 
utility. For approximately 10% of the sample, satisfa 
was not a monotonic increasing function of dollars. Th 
is contrary to accepted economic theory but is con 
with equity theory. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3937. Huber, Norman A. (Wayne State U.) Sup 
subordinate similarity, performance evaluation, 
job satisfaction. Dissertation Abstracts Internati 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4380. 

3938. Joseph, Jacob S. (Central Labour Inst, 
bay, India) Differential perception of factors in | 
attitudes. Psychology Annual, 1970(Mar), Vol. 4%, 
29.—Examined job attitudes in 19 semiskilled prod 
tion workers. Each S ranked 16 job and situational fa 
statements in order of importance and chose 1 
indicators of job satisfaction/dissatisfaction. 15 Ss 
asked to rank the 16 statements again after 2 wk. Th 
job suitability was then rated by his supervisor, 
internal agreement was found among the satis 
while little was found among the dissatisfied Ss; the 
findings were ased when the groups were split in 
satisfied-suitable and dissatisfied-unsuitable. Кезш 
indicate "that there is differential perception of jo 
factors by satisfied and dissatisfied workers which 
certain practical implications."—S. Knapp. 
3939. Karp, Harvey B. (Case Western Reserve U. 
investigation of the motivational patterns in i 
trial salesmen. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4380-4381. Р 

3940. Khotsyanov, L. К. Voprosy analiza | sinteza Y 
gigienicheskikh issledovaniyakh sovreme E 
D of analysis and synthesis in contemp 

ygienic research.] Vestnik Akademii Meditsinskii 
SSSR, 1970(Dec), Vol. 25(12), 3-12.— Contains r 
materials on the effect of “hermetic [closed] Stud 
on factory production. The continuous изе of аг 
light, in particular, introduces negative end 

3941. Latham, G. 

Pulpwood Assn., Harvesting Research 
Ga.) The effects of goal setting and sul 
the motivation of pulpwood workers. АП 
American Pulpwood Assn., Harvesting Resear ing 
1970. 5 p.—Investigated the effects of goal se 
supervision on 4 performance criteria. A faci 
of a questionnaire administered to 292 Du 
producers indicated that supervision 1s corre! hes 
high productivity and low injury rate only id с, hoy 
accompanied by goal setting. Goal setting alone 
ever, resulted in employee turnover. Supervisio oni 
did not correlate with any performance сокр 
relationship was found between goal setting © 
vision and absenteeism.—Author abstract. 
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3942. Lawrie, J. W. (Wabash Coll.) Making it—the 
hardest way. Psychology Today, 1969(Nov), Vol. 3(6), 
29-31, 60.—There are 2 basic reasons why hard-core 
unemployed Negroes often fail when given work: 
cultural deprivation and an unconscious fear of lost 
manhood. Conversations with business managers as well 
as with the Negro applicants indicated that many 
Negroes may be psychologically defeated before they 
begin and that direct supervisors of such Negroes may 
not try hard to make the programs work. The suggestion 
is made that acculturation training must accompany job 
training and a 1:1 program of personal support is 
necessary if the hard-core unemployed are going to be 
successful.—£E. J. Posavac. 

3943. Muthayya, B. C. (National Inst. of Community 
Development, Hyderabad, India) A study of job 
tensions among block development officers. Psy- 
chological Annual, 1970(Mar), Vol. 4, 13-17.—Examined 
job tensions in 12 block development officers (admin- 
istrators of community development programs in areas 
comprising approximately 10,000 people) An 18-item 
Job Related Tension Index Scale was administered to Ss. 
Tension levels were slight overall. Those job aspects in 
which it was high were (a) lack of authority, autonomy, 
and information necessary to do the job; (b) overwork; 
(c) incompatible demands by referent groups; (d) having 
to act against one's convictions; and (e) lack of a feeling 
of achievement. It is concluded that certain job aspects 
may become the harbingers of dissatisfaction, lead to 
tension and ultimately unrest within the entire organ- 
ization.—S. Knapp. 

3944. Oster, Ariel. (Wayne State U.) Attitudes as 
mediators of the effects of participation in an 
industrial setting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4382. : 

3945. Symonds, Martin. (New York U., Medical 
School) Emotional hazards of police work. American 
Journal of Psychoanalysis, 1970, Vol. 30(2), 155-160. 
— Discusses personal experiences with a large city police 
department. Sources of stress for policemen are de- 
scribed. Problems in the screening process of policemen 
are noted, and suggestions are made concerning per- 
sonality types who pass screening procedures, but who, 
under the stress of police work, become ineffective. —H. 
Roemmich. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


_ 3946. Barrett, Jon Н. (U. Michigan) Integrating 

individual goals and organizational objectives. Dis- 

n Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 
1 


3947. Davies, Evan & Binks, Noel. (U. New South 
Wales, Келш б Australia) Some motivational 
characteristics of senior managers. Australian Psy- 
chologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 4(2-3), 167-170.—A criterion 
of managerial success of 25 general nana ӨР 
Managing directors of substantial companies within Ne 
South Wales was determined by rank ordering Ss on 
each of 5 sources of company information and summing 
the rank order for each individual. Ss were then 
administered the Motivational Analysis Test, liner 

factor analytically derived motives, 10 копсо е 
Conflict scores, and 5 ancillary measures. RE othe 
Correlations indicate positive relationships реке a 
Criterion and super-ego strength, mating NC 
autism-optimism, and parental-home conflicts; neg; n 
relationships were found between the criterion a 
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narcissism, pugnacity, and affectionate-spouse attach- 
ment. Results suggest the dismissal as "shibboleths 
several popular notions concerning the motivations of 
managers." —R. Wiltz. 

3948. Dunnette, Marvin D. (U. Minnesota) Mana- 
gerial effectiveness: Its definition and measurement. 
Studies in Personnel Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 2(2), 
6-20.—Surveyed the management identification and 
development practices of 33 companies as a basis for 
deciding how and where to direct future research grants. 
Among the elements of effective managing described, is 
the individual's ability to allocate all resources—human, 
financial, and material. The problem of measuring what 
the manager himself does toward effective or ineffective 
resource allocation is identified and discussed in terms of 
the current approaches in measuring managerial effec- 
tiveness. The advantages for behavior-based rating scales 
are discussed.—J. Tiedemann. 

3949. Gantz, Benjamin S., Clara, & Ste- 
phenson, Robert W. (California State Polytechnic Foun- 
dation, Center for Creative AREE Claremont) 
Measuring the motivation to manage in a research 
and development population. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 129-130.— Reports the use of 
and cites evidence for the construct validity of a 
relatively new projective instrument purporting to 
measure the motivation to manage. The instrument is 
titled the Miner Incomplete Sentences Scale and was 
constructed as an operational measure to test Miner's 
role-motivation theory of managerial effectiveness. Ss 
were 117 successful, employed scientists. Evidence of the 
construct validity of the device is adduced from an 
extensive battery of psychometric instruments admin- 
istered to the same population. Additional evidence is 
cited from factor analysis of 50 selected test variables 
from the psychometric battery, and from comparison of 
the Miner with a criterion measure of managerial 

ial.—Author abstract. : 
Жуу Merrell, Victor D. (U. Southern California) 
Transchange theory and strategies for management 
education: A study a change mares n yia 
management education programs. Dissertation Ab- 
I ‘International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4381-4382. 

3951. Shapiro, Marvin 1, (Wayne State U.) Initiating 
structure and consideration: A situationist's view of 
the efficacy of two styles of leadership. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4382- 


4385. 52. Srinivasan, V Shocker, Allan D., & Weinstein, 
Alan С. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Development of a 
composite criterion of managerial success. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. , (Pt. 1), 127- 
128.—One of the problems in developing a composite 
criterion is the weighting of its multiple components. 
Pairwise dominance judgments of 20 profiles of man- 
agers on 6 criterion elements served as input data in 
determining a composite measure of managerial success, 
United States and foreign executives in 2 management 
development programs served as judges. The weights 
were derived using mathematical programing. A good fit 
to the pairwise judgments was obtained. Compensation 
and expenditure authorization were the most important 
criterion elements. Other important elements receiving 
lesser weights were level of supervision and career 
satisfaction.—Author abstract. 
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SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


3953. Gazenko, О. С. & Alyakrinskii, B. S. Vilyanie 
dlitel'nogo kosmicheskogo poléta na chelovecheskii 
organizm. [Influence of prolonged space flight on the 
human organism.] Vestnik Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1970- 
(Nov), Vol. 40(11), 40-46.—Presents data on the physical 
and psychological aspects of the 18-day-long flight in the 
spaceship "Soyuz-9" by 2 astronauts. Materials procured 

uring the flight and in the postflight period showed that 
man can operate for that length of time with preservation 
of sufficient psychological and physical efficiency, The 
most serious attention should be directed to maintenance 
of the diurnal rhythms of the functions of the organism. 
The difficulties encountered in adapting to unusual 
diurnal rhythms should be considered in developing a 
system for choosing astronauts. Strict observance of 
rational regimes of work and rest, developed on the basis 
of the data of “biorhythmology,” serves as reliable 
prophylaxis of desynchronosis on board the spaceship. 
—I. D. London. 

3954. Sachs, Murray B., O'Brien, Gary J., Sergeant, 
Russell L., & Russotti, Joseph S. Speech intelligibility 
in a stationary multipath channel. U.S. Naval Under- 
water Sound Laboratory/ U.S. Naval Submarine Medical 
Center Joint Report, 1969(Mar), No. 574, 6 p.—The 
reception of speech transmitted through an acoustic 
channel such as the ocean is limited by multipath 
"time-smearing." The purpose of this study was to obtain 
a quantitative measure of the effects of such time- 
smearing on speech intelligibility. A linear, time- 
invariant channel was used as a model of the ocean. The 
impulse response of this channel was a sample of 
band-limited Gaussian noise. Using fast Fourier trans- 
form techniques, words of the Modified Rhyme Test 
were convolved with, or smeared in the time domain, by 
this channel impulse response. The intelligibility of these 
"smeared" words was measured as a function of the 
impulse a duration, T. Intelligibility decreased 
monotonically to about 75% as T increased to 200 msec. 
Further increase in T did not significantly lower 
intelligibility. Distortions in time evaluated herein did 
not impose serious limitations to the reception of short 
words. However, a detailed analysis of consonantal 
errors revealed that sounds occurring in the middle of a 
word are much harder to hear correctly than are sounds 
at the beginning or ending of an utterance. It is 
concluded that time-smearing will more seriously inter- 
fere with the intelligibility of connected or conversa- 
tional speech.—Journal abstract. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


3955. Reizenstein, Richard C. (Cornell U.) An 
application of the theory of cognitive dissonance to 
the determination of the effectiveness of two major 
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personal selling techniques. Dissertation 
International, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-A), 2556-2 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY | 


3956. Harsányi, Istvan. (Technical U. of 
Hungary) A pszichológia alkalmazása a 
munkában. [The application of psychology in 
neering.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, 
409-416. 
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2136, 2216, 2331, 2651, 2661, 2709, 2745, 
2814, 3064, 3746 
Vision 


2146, 2147, 2148, 2149, 3542 
Communication (see also Communication/ 

Nonverbal, Information, Language, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 

2158, 2322, 2594, 2647, 2680, 2696, 2700, 
2750, 2753, 2759, 2880, 2881, 2882, 2902, 
2930, 2941, 2947, 2949, 2951, 2954, 2978, 
2981, 2987, 3109, 3165, 3414, 3439, 3459, 
3466, 3525, 3550, 3786 


Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
Communication/Mass (see also Television, 
Advertising) 
2853, 2988, 3374 
junication/ Nonverbal 
2510, 2741, 2926, 2941, 2946, 3109, 3437 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
2822, 2841, 2886, 3296, 3410, 3943 
Services (see also Clinic, Mental 


Health) 
3126, 3135, 3245, 3263, 3268, 3287, 3307, 
3347, 3405, 3469, 3502, 3519, 3529, 3530, 
3661, 3662, 3663, 3664, 3665, 3666, 3667, 
Bee 3669, 3670, 3671, 3672, 3673, 3674, 
75 
arative Psychology (see also Animal 
Соран 
оаа ( c 2 Со Соо i 
(see ict, peration, 
lotivation) 
2747, 2754, 2807, 2888, 2889, 2890, 2896, 
2911, 2955, 2969, 2972, 3768, 3821, 3826 
" (see also Cognitive Style, Stim- 
lus) 


2314, 2318, 2319, 2328, 2688, 2721, 2921, 
3007, 3009, 3033, 3582, 3740 
сока ve also Thinking, Reading) 
12, 2694, 2986, 3565, 3839, 3918 
Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 


E 
1032, 2051, 2052, 2065, 2066, 2067, 2068, 
2069, 2070, 2071, 2072, 2073, 2074, 2075, 
2076, 2077, 2078, 2079, 2080, 2084, 2268, 
2697, 3119, 3324, 3669, 3882, 3887, 3888 
Concentration (SEE Prison, War) 
M (see also Childhood/Concepts. & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinkin, 
2151, 2265, 2281, 2328, 2329, 2330, 2331, 
2870, 3111, 3120, 3582, 3632 
Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
ts & Problem Solving in) 
2332, 2333, 2334, 2765, 2817 
Emotional Response 


Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin R ў 
Conditioned Reflex 


“Bee 

SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 

nditioned 


2408, 2541, 2542. 2546, 2551 
Condi fe also next headings) 
2 8! 2247, ^pa AED 2251, 2271, 
^ 2544, 2551, 2557, 2580, 2613, 
3254, 3636 = 


Conditioning/Avoidance (SEE Learning/ 
Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance 
m 
x 
3 2193, 2251, 2397, 2550, 3677 
Conditioning/Escape (SEE. Escape) 
Conditioning/Eyelid 


/Interoceptive 

2344, 2420, 3460 

Conditioning/Operant (see also Rat/Condi- 
tioning in) 


2246, 2250, 2398, 2542, 2546, 2570, 2572, 
my 3221, 3226, 3460, 3492, 3624, 3690, 


/Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
Conference (SEE Symposium 
Confidence Judgment (SEE ertainty) 
Conflict (see also Frustration, Learning/ 
Avoidance, Ini rsonal Processes) 
2088, 2644, 2804, 2818, 2901, 2904, 2939, 
ens 3042, 3077, 3102, 3415, 3525. 3715, 


inance, ا‎ Interpersonal Influ- 
2896, 2943, EE 

^ ^ 2 , 3072, 3288, , 

3707, 3855 Ree 
Congress (SEE Symposium) 


Connotation (SEE i 1 
Conscience бк va & ae ins 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Motivation) 
States (see also Awareness) 
1986, 1989, 2186, 2187, 2344, 2429, 3044, 
3075, 3385 
Conservation (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 
Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Per- 
sonality Trait) 
(SEE Dissonance) 
Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 
Perception, Perception) 
Behavior (see also Advertising) 
Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 
cial Influence) E 
Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 


Context 
2860, EE B S : 
Contraception ( lir ‘ontrol) 
Contribution & Criticism 
2029, 2091, 2092, 2298, 2831, 2933, 2936, 
3001, 3032, 3062, 3066, 3140, 3155, 3185, 
3259, 3448, 3509, 3613, 3628, 3894 
Control (sce also Display) 
Control/Internal-External 
2197, 2235, 2489, 2770, 2931, 3022, 3034, 
3038, 3039, 3061, 3069, 3191, 3396 
Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


754, 2896, 2919, 2923, 2956, 2965, 2969, 

2974, 2977 
Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 

с Behavior (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 
lal) 
rrr Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 
Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics) 

2035, 2041, 2059, 2062, 2105, 3700, 3727 
Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
Counseling (see also Guidance/Educational, 

Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 

3158, 3203, 3208, 3236, 3334, 3500, 3503, 

3510, 3511, 3512, 3513, 3514, 3515, 3517, 

3518, 3519, 3520, 3522, 3523, 3526, 3528, 

3671, 3759, 3761, 3762, 3763, 3764, 3769, 

3770, 3771, 3773, 3774, 3776, 3777, 3778, 

3779, 3780, 3781, 3784, 3785, 3789, 3792, 

3793, 3794, 3795, 3799 
Counseling/College (SEE Guidance/Educa- 

tional, Guidance/Vocational) 


3147, 3523, 3786 
tertransference (SEE Interpersonal Proc- 
esses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, Ther- 
apeutic Process) 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 
Conte En Crime & е 
Interpersonal Attraction) 
Creativity (see also Aesthetics, Gifted, Lit- 
erature, Music, Thinkin; 
2323, 2605, 2836, 3005, 3012, 3069, 3070, 
3071, 3072, 3073, 3074, 3075, 3076, 3077, 
3078, 3079, 3461, 3485, 3721, 3745, 3795, 
3824, 3874 
е (SEE Experimentation & Exper- 
ун perianal Influence, Social Per- 
ception; 
Crime & Criminals (see also Delinquency/ 
Juvenile, Law, Prison) 
2861, 2886, 3108, 3123, 3309, 3311, 3352, 
Sy 3354, 3355, 3356, 3357, 3358, 3359, 


Crisis & Crisis Intervention (see also Com- 
munity Services, Emotion) 
2807, 3351, 3512, 3532 
Critical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Culture, 
Cultures & Countries) 
2811, 2819, 2828, 2829, 2830, 2831, 2832, 
2833, 2834, 2835, 2836, 2837, 2870, 2899, 
3031, 3309 


2142, 2150, 2154, 2162, 2189, 2234, 2293, 
2443, 2662, 2727, 2958, 2983, 3236, 3629, 
3657, 3752 


iv 


Cultural Anthropol SEE ! 

Cultural пуче ( 

nomic Status, Childhood/] 

Culture (see also Cultures & п 

nology, Social Influence) a : 
29 


7, 2642, 2643, 2767, 
, 2801, 28i 


2734, 2744, 2761, 276, 
, 278 8 


! 3041, 3 
, 3309, 


Curiosity (SEE Motivation, 
Curriculum (see also School 
Mathematics, Reading) 

2016, 2067, 3090, 3105, 3153 
3744, 3757, 3758, 3766, 
3806, 3812, 3829, 3836, 3838, 
3853, 3854, 3856, 3857, 3859) 
3863, 3865, 3867, 3870, 3871 
3876, 3883, 3889, 3894 1 
Cutaneous Sense (sce also Skin 
2104, 2411, 2672, 2724, 354 
Cybernetics (SEE Communica 
Computer) 


Dark Adaptation 
Data Processing (SEE 
Day Dreaming (SEE Fantasy) 
Deafness & Hearing Di 

3545, 3546, 3547, 3: 


3120, 3416, 3677 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 
Deception 


Defense Mechanism (see 
Repression. 
3043, 3035 3172, 3306, 3389 
Defense/Perceptual (SEE Defe 
nism) 
Defensiveness (SEE Defense Me 
sonality Trait) — | = 
Deja Vu (SEE Familiarity, 
Delayed Reaction (SEE Respot 
Delinquency /Juvenile & also. 
Behavior, Crime & Criminals) 
2778, 3111, 3112, 3320, 3329. 
3 3364, 3365, 
370, 3371, 3372, 3393), 
E Mental е 
Psychosis) i 
Delusion (SEE Mental D 


Psychosis 
sychosis) Variables (SEE P 


acteristics) 
Denial (SEE Defense Mech 


220%. 2235, 2236, 2634, 2745) 
2779, 2807, 2830, 2929, 
3273, 3339, 3405, 3536, 
3944 : 
Depression (see also Emotic 

052, 3081, 3250, 3251, 
3388, 3392, 3393, 3399, 3 
3770 í, 


Deprivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
Food Deprivation, Isolation, Rat/Depri- 
vation in) 

2188, 2505, 2526, 3283, 3699 

Deprivation/Sensory 

2525, 3171, 3353 

Depth Perception (SEE Perception/Depth) 

Desegregation (SEE Integration) 

Desensitization Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 
apy) 

Detection 

2053, 2116, 2121, 2140, 2162, 2167, 2174, 

, 2209, 2211, 2216, 2217, 2218, 

, 3054, 3921, 3923, 3924, 3927, 


tries) 
Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
ment in, Language Development, Matu- 


ration) 
2444, 2462, 2601, 2604, 2609, 2611, 2844, 
3037, 3373, 3503 

Dexterity (SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 

Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 

Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 

3323, 3559, 3589, 3662 
Diagnosis/ Differential 
3308, 3317, 3318, 3322, 3442, 3587, 3588 


Dial ( Display) 

Diet ( Food) 

Differe Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
R ing (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 

Dige: System (see also Metabolism) 


2347, 2408, 2504, 2505, 2506, 2526 
Digit (SEE Number) 
Disability (SEE Physical Handicap) 
Disarmament (SEE War, International Rela- 
tions) 
Discrimination (see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Discrimination, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 
2026, 2255, 2264, 2317, 2653, 2665, 3849 
Discrimination Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 
Discrimination Reversal 
2665, 2669 
Discrimination/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 
Disease (see also Illness) 
2272, 3123, 3152, 3178, 3291, 3473, 3474, 
3584, 3650, 3652, 3653, 3659 
Displacement (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 
2133, 2218, 3920 
Dissonance (see also Attitude Change) 
2826, 2874, 2944, 3720, 3833, 3955 
Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Distraction (SEE Attention) 
Diurnal Rhythms (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) 
PNA (SEE Biochemistry) 
ор 
Dogmatism (SEE Authoritarianism, Person- 
ality Trait) 
Dominance (see also Authoritarianism) 
2776, 2918, 2961, 3452, 3525. 
Double Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 
sign) 
Down’s Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental 
Retardation) 
Draft (SEE Military) / 
Draw-a-Man Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 3 
ien (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 
ure 
2503, 2607, 2630, 2638, 2649, 2870, 3312, 
99 3336, 3396, 3432, 3454, 3456, 3556, 
Dream & Dreaming (see also Rapid Eye 
ovement, Slee; 
1981, 1999, ЭО, 2181, 2187, 3180, 3301, 
3312, 3348, 3385 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water 
Intake) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Drive (SEE Motivation) 
Driving (see also Safety) 
3960 
DRL E EE oponen Schedule) 
Dropout jool Dropout) 
Addiction (see also Drug Pitects, Drugs) 
any 3295, 3331, 3332, 3333, 3334, 3382, 


Drug Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 
diction) 
Di Effects-Animal (see also Rat/Dru 
fects in, Cat/Drug Effects in, Dru; j 
2419, 2437, 2438, 2441, 2442, 2450, 2451, 
2452, 2455, 2456, 2461, 2463, 2471, 2474, 
2475, 2486, 2488, 3014 
Drug Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 
1998, 2345, 2425, 2438, 2445, 2446, 2447, 
2448, 2449, 3014, 3122, 3340, 3568 


Therapy 

106, 3249, 3250, 3251, 3252, 3253, 3254, 
3255, 3256, 3257, 3258, 3259, 3332, 3376, 
3411, 3419, 3569, 3585 


7, 3467 
Drug Usage & Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 
2345, 2806, 3010, 3011, 3012, 3013, 3014, 
3015, 3016, 3017, 3115, 3130, 3331, 3363, 
3371, 3767 
Drugs (see also.Amphetamine, Antidepressant 
Dru Chlorpromazine, Lysergic Acid 
Diethy amide, Marihuana, eee 7 
[, 2445, 3106, 3221, 3248, 3643 
Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Proc- 


esses) 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition) 

Eating PETRO Food mara) 

Ecology vironment 

acne (see also next headings, College, 
Curriculum, School, Teaching, параи 
2008, 2642, 2987, 3173, 3271, 3681, 3683, 
3685, 3686, 3689, 3690, 3694, 3696, 3698, 
3796, 3803, 3857, 3881 — 

Education/Adult (SEE Education) 


Education/Physical 
2490, 3711, 3718, 3775 


" In 
2634, e 2640, 3161, 3357, 3742, 3855, 
3859, 3861, 3864, 3868, 3869, 3870, 3872, 
3873, 3874 


Education/Special 
КЫДА 3738, 3739, 3743, 3744, 3745, 


3746, 3747, 3753, 3872 
Education/Special-Mental Retardation (see 
also Mental Retardation/Leaming v 
3611, 3748, 3749, 3750, 3751, 3752, 754, 

3755, 3756, se 
5| 


Education/: 
3740, 3741, 3742 


', 2886, |, 3357, 3372, 3800, 3903 
LUE. Guidance (SEE Guidance/Edu- 


С) Measurement (see also Test/ 


j it 
ЕДЕН saa, 3724, 3725, 3728, 3730, 


3732, 3735 


©! 3682 3684, 3685, 3692, 3694, 3695, 


, 3871 
3697, 3813, Bes (SEE 
Test/Personalit 


) А 
Effort (SEE Work & Work Analysis) 
Iso Sel 
ы, Bia, э, o poeta BVO) 
Acti see al oh 
2182, АА S. 2386, 2392, 2400, 2401, 
2402, 2408, 2409, 2410, 2411, 2412, 2414, 
2415, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2421, 2423, 2439, 


Electrocardiogram (SEE Electrophysiology. 
Cardiovascular Processes, Heart) 
Electroconvulsive Shock 
Y 


2407, 2493, 2533, 2561 
wulsive Shock 


Electrode (SEE Electroencephalography, Elec- 
trical Activity) 
'rodermal (SEE Galvanic Skin 


Response) 

Elect (sce also Arousal) 
1999, 2182, 2183, 2425, 2427, 2429, 2430, 
2495, 2501, 3125, 3180, 3388, 3411, 3571, 
3587, 3620 


gorge RPT 
2424, 2467, , 2480, 2487, 2494 
5 (see also Eye Movement, 
ш 


scle) 
2182, 2413, 2494, 3180, 3216, 3391 
1999, 2409, 2423 
Pe a (SEE Electrophysiology, 
etina) 


ination 
2449, 2488, 2492, 3251, 3411 
Embedded Figures (SEE Test/Intelligence, 


Dependency) 
Eml n (же Pre 
(see also Affect, Depression) 
1982, 2189, 2194, 2291, , 2604, 2617, 


2689, 2788, 2838, 2840, 2926, 2962, 2963, 
2965, 2975, 2978, 3039, 3046, 3079, 3338, 
3341, 3343, 3349, 3390, 3391, 3414, 3416, 


3420, 3474, 3922 ^ 
Emotional (see also Childhood/ 

Emotional Disturbances in) 

3389, 3401, 3417, 3484, 3528 
Emotionality (see also Emotion) 
a pur lso Ther: ic Process) 

у (see al 'apeutic 
3194, 3226, 3769 


(SEE Personnel/Industrial) 
Eien ee Brain Disorder) 
(SEE Categorical Behavior, Mem- 


ory, Thinking) 
Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
De 
Endocrine (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 


Endogenous: 
2066, Toro, 3920, 3956, 3957 


Engineers. & incering (SEE Occupation) 

Enuresis (SEE Elimination) 

Environment (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Environment) 

2491, 2617, 2720, 2768, 2791, 2792, 2797, 
2812, 2918, 3035, 3063, 3189, 3256, 3264, 
3384, 3430, 3491, 3699, 3719, 3828, 3934, 
3940, 3953, 3954, 3958 

Environment-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 
rivation/Sensory, Temperature) 
2516, 2517, 2590 


3 ^. 3127, 3381, 3480, 3481, 3484, 3585, 
3586, 3587, 3588, 3589, 3678 


ine 
PS (SEE Test/Personality) 
Equipment (SEE Apparatus, Apparatus-An- 
mal) 
Ergonomics SEE Engineering Psychology, 
industrial Psychology) 


2126, 2127, 2133, 2326, 2673, 3872, 3928 


71, 2512, 2555, 2558 
Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 


imation 
2027, 2048, 2051, 2052, 2343, 2690, 3066 
(see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
3302, 3369 


00 2633, 2636, 2694, 2707, 2735, 2749, 
2750, 2800, 2813, 2814, 2818, 2843, 2877, 
2902, 2915, 2950, 2967, 2974, 3063, 3087, 
3114, 3126, 3424, 3428, 3523, 3672, 3705, 
3745, 3805, 3850 

iology 


3133, 3327, 3344, 3377, 3412, 3415, 3426, 


3446, 3586, 3658, 3793 
Eugenics (SEE Genetics) d 
Evaluation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
2271, 2881, 3326, 3687, 3784, 3856, 3867 
Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) _ 
Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 
ence, Theory) 
Examination (SEE Educational Measurement, 
Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) _ 
Exceptional Child (SEE Education/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Education/ 
Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, Child- 
hood/Handicapped) Е 

Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 

Excretion (SEE Elimination) 

Executive (SEE Management) 

Exercise (SEE Work: 

Exhibitionism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

Existential Psychology & Psychiatry (SEE 
Existentialism) 

Existentialism 


2006 
Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
tion, Set) 
2049, 2233, 2244, 2340, 2602, 2642, 2770, 
2839, 2884, 2963, 2978, 3240, 3337, 3693, 
3720, 384 ee an БЫШ, 
xperience (see also Familiarity, Practice) 
КЕЯ 500% 2593, 2754 1 


Experience/Early 
2341, 2362, 2462, 2478, 2497, 2513, 2514, 
2515, 2516, 2525 


Ex tal Desi, 
PADES. 2093, 2263, 2607, 2661, 3008, 3887 
Boe Psychology 


Experimentation & Experiments (see also 
esearch, Research Methods) 
2000, 2090, 2210, 2437, 2601, 2965, 3920 
Experimenter Bias (SEE Bias, Experimenta- 
tion & Experiments; 
кытан (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
meni 
Exploratory Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 


in) 
2188, 2388, 2450, 2464, 2486 
Extinction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
Inhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 
2241, 2422, 2546, 3191, 3220 
Extinction/Resistance to 
545, 2577 


Езген Perception (SEE Parapsychol- 
ogy) 


Extroversion-Introversion 
2499, 2732, 2941, 3021, 3043, 3049, 3054, 
3110, 3354, 3435, 3647, 3721 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
2101, 2114, 2192, 2243, 2315, 2427, 3660 
Eye GT (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
meni 
BA 2158, 2159, 2184, 2627, 3085, 3837 
bi) Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 
i 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Social Perception: 
Factor Analysis (see also Correlation) 
033, 2063, 2064, 2089, 2697, 2758, 2881, 
ро 3086, 3096, 3097, 3098, 3099, 3101, 


Faculty (SEE Teacher) 
Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 


ram (SEE Deception) 

Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
am BIN, 2228, 2309, 2311, 2625, 

, 

Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 
Molher, Father) 2 : 
2642, 2740, 2761, 2772, 2807, 2841, 2855, 
2871, 2922, 3073, 3265, 3266, 3326, 3357, 
enh 3379, 3383, 3402, 3520, 3608, 3704, 


Family Planning (SEE Birth Control) 


Family Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 
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2165, 2772, 2777, 2815, 2838, 2870, 3036, 
3139, 3172, 3202, 3329, 3332, 3402, 3466, 
3609, 3766, 3828 


Family у 
3163, 3202, 3212, 3214, 3410, 3524, 3527, 
3528 

Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 


hs, 2649, 2728, 2952, 3078, 3215, 3352, 
3397, 3454, 3884 

Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 
tion) 

Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
2599, 2760, 3525, 3819 


рше j 


Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 
2193, 2443, 2464, 2560, 2866, 3029, 3036, 
3056, 3220 
Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Feedback (see also Reinforcement) 
1997, 2183, 2189, 2190, 2213, 2214, 2254, 
2269, 2489, 2602, 2683, 2696, 2892, 2912, 
2982, 3049, 3216, 3316, 3441, 3688, 3702, 
3832, 3921 
Feeding (SEE Food Intake) 
Feeling (SEE Emotion) 
Femininity (SEE Sex Role) 
Fetishism (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual 
Disorder) 
Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 
Field Dependence (SEE Dependency) 
Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
vation) 
Fighting (SEE Aggression, Hostility) 
Figural Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 
Figure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
orm & Shape) 


2098, 2743, 3070, 3557, 3869, 3879 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 
repr (SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 
ly) 


2437, 2512, 2580, 2588, 2589 
Flavor (SEE Taste) 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
Food 


2483, 3424, 3595, 3627 
Food Deprivation 
2135, 2347, 2494, 2520, 2522, 2563, 2593 
Food Intake 
2351, 2369, 2381, 2390, 2402, 2506, 2520, 
2521, 2523, 2529, 2540, 2562, 2563, 2588, 
3417, 3484, 3657 
Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 
Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, Item, 
Response, Testing Methods) 
тоса Relations (SEE International Rela- 
tions) 
Foreman (SEE Management) 
Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Learning, Mem- 
ory, Retention) 
pow Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 


ape) 
Foster Home (SEE Family, Community Ser- 
vices) 
rance 
2924, 3031 
Freud/S. (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt- 
ic шоу 
Friendship (SEE Interpersonal Processes, In- 
terpersonal Attraction) 
peer (SEE Sexual Disorder) 


Tog 

Frontal Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain 
Lesion-Animal) 

Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 
Emotion) 
2201, 2522, 2528, 2573, 2574, 2575, 2734, 
2782, 2783, 2952, 3107, 3139 


Galvanic Skin Ri 
2236, 2291, 2416, 2417, 2420, 2422, 2448, 
2502, 2612, 3125, 3132, 3460, 3462, 3601, 


vi 


> Gland (see also Epinephrine, Horm: 
2364, 2441 


3610 

Game (see also Recreation) 
2222, 2337, 2755, 2888, 2923); 
2977, 3065, 3877 


Game Theory (SEE Choice Већа} 
Making, Learning/Probabili 
Gastrointestinal Processes (5) 
System) 
Generalization 
1991, 2114, 2245, 2250, 2585, 
3217, 3218, 3849 
Generalization/Stimulus (SEE 
eralization) 
Genetics 
2008, 2019, 2069, 2435, 2496, 
3131, 3435, 3478, 3593, 3596, 
3620, 3621, 3627, 3630, 3650 
Genetics-Animal 
2019, 2368, 2453, 2486, 2497, 
2592 
(SEE Gifted) 
Geriatrics (see also Gerontol 
3676, 3677, 3678, 3679, 3 


2924, 2979, 3521 

Gerontology also Geriatrics) 

2785, 2787, 2789, 2869, 34 

Gestalt Psychology 
3214 


в 


Gifted 
2650, 3787, 3874 


Goal (SEE Motivation) 
Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Te 
Government 

2014, 2392, 2807, 2811, 2818, 

3041 К, 
Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE 
ment/Academic, Achievement/ 
College, Achievement/Acad 
tary School) 


rammar 
2258, 2307, 2676, 2694, 2989, 
3835 m 
Graphology (SEE Writing) 
Great Britain t 
2018, 2831, 2833, 2836, 3590 
Group (sce also next headings, 
Culture, Interpersonal Processes) | 
2749, 2826, 2829, 2897, 2898, 
2906, 2907, 2909, 2910, 2912, 
2931, 2935, 2940, 3028, I ) 
3780, 3799, 3805, 3828, 387: 
Group Discussion 
2892, 2895, 2942, 2947, 3452, 34 
Group Dynamics 
2608, 2818, 2889, 2891, 2897, 29 
2910, 2912, 2914, 2927, 2931, 29 
2940, 2942, 2945, 2947, 2949. 
3780, 3921 ‚ 
Group Influence (SEE Social 
Group Structure (SEE Group, 
Group Therapy (SEE Psychotherap 
Group/Ethnic (SEE Ethnology) 
Group/Small (see also Inter 


esses) 9 
5390, 2893, 2911, 2918, 2920, 
2937, 2942, 2947, 2948, 2950, 2 

3209, 3267, 3452, 3789, 3811 ca 
Guidance (SEE next Май 
Guidance/Child (SEE Psycho! е! 
dren, Guidance/Educations) 
idance/ Education Tr 
би, 3762, 3764, 3769, 3710, 371 
3773, 3775, 3776, 3777, Т 
3784, 3789, 3790, 3792, 
3799, 3833 
uidance/ Vocational ant 
" 3516, 3758, 3764, 3768, Dio d 
3795, 3797, 3798, 3901, 2 ) 

Guilt (SEE Emotion, Motiva 

Guinea Pig (SEE Animals) 

Gustation (SEE Taste) 
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Habit (SEE Learning, Extinction) — 
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tuation 
нел, 2530, 2532, 2614, 3601, 3685 
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3647, 
3646, 3647, 3653, 3654, 456, 3657, 36%, 
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Hallucination Mumination (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Mute (SEE! Drugs, Lysergic Acid ше m 2108, 2109, 2110, 2128, 2 x. xD M55, ma ШИ Ju. Ea 
PEDES E CORO nee ee : " 350 42 ^» 0, 3756, 3760, 3788, 
Hand ee alo Body, Motor Performance) و‎ San pat He oe ta шу; ж! a ELA m D й 
Handedness Е аа сеет, 184, 2289, 2324, 2608, 2677, 3078, 3225, „ыш мыйы Shock 4 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 3583, 3679, 3926, 392) ' i intensity) шы 
Hearing Disorder) Interest (vee also EE 


Handling (see also Experience/Early) 
2362, 2514 

Handwriting (SEE Writing) 

Headache (SEE Illness) 


ine (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 
Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
Leer Processes, кому 
16, 2694, 2705, 2748, 3 


Ё 
Ё 


Hearing (SEE Audition) Impression Formation (SEE Social Perception) 2101, 2135, 2155, 2206, 2216, nm, 
Hearing Loss (SEE Audition, Deafness & Imprinting (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Ex- 2274, 2286, 2300, 2302, 2306, 2307, 2318, 
Hearing Disorder) perience/Earl 2533, 2596, 2658, 2659, 3818, 3954 


Hearing/Hard of (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 
Heart (see also Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 


Incentive (see дА Motivation, Reward, Re- 


inforcement) 
2214, 2336, 2565, , 2892, 3051, 3946 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) 


H 
| 


Pressure, Cardiovascular Processes, Heart (GEE Leni 2804, 2809, 3041 
Rate) Incidental Learning пип Attraction 
2482 Income (SEE Money, Secon Status) TT 229, 2077, 243, 2888, m m 
2482, 2489, 2502, 2628, 3375 ч x 2956. 2959, 2960, 2962, 2968, 2971, 2973, 
emperature) 2819, 2828, 2834, 2856, 3104 2980, 3021, 3058, 3148, 3186, 3525, M15 
мө БЕР 1 1 Proc. Individual Dif бы Ж 2951, 295). 3404 
Helping ior (SEE Int Я ferences . 2951, 
pA s 2002, 2197, 2199, 2208, 2280, 2953, 3002, Interpersonal Perception (SEE Social Percep- 
3020, 3047, 3071, 3709, 3916 _ tion) 


Heredity (SEE Genetics) 
High School (SEE School, Student/High 


(see also Business, Per- 
sonnel/L 


| 
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School, Adolescence) 
7 2801, 3896, ', 3899, 3900 Processes, Fi 
Шве Росина gle Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 2006, 2189, 2342, Er ж T m 
2358, 2366, 2380, 2382, 2383, 2400, 2402, De (see also erri 2759, 2810, 2822, э. M nM. , 
2404, 2426, 2467, 2479, 2480 2613, 2614, 2615, 2616, 2617, 2619, 2620, 2888, 2890, am n MM И э 
History (бе ate Psychology/History of) са , 2624, 2625, 2626, 2628, 2639, oe Б БЕ 
05, 2924 , 4 
Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) Influence (SEE Inter Influence, Per- 397 ae В a m m [^ 
Homicide (SEE. Crime & Criminals, Suicide) suasion, Social Influen Int 3094: 3079. 302. STAA, 2151. JIGS 3191 
Mo ЗУЛ, 3377 rns E Н Ero ges Ju 3193, 3196, 3191, 2267, 327%, 373, 3994, 
Ade CT UNE S Sot BA 
"Уу, 1382, 2440, DA, 2442, 2443, 244, ВН Эн. И, 2, ae. A MNECE ow : 
2492, 3376, 3653 ‚ 2896, 2911, , 2972, — aterrespome interval arval Time) 
Hospital & па os also Meu E Е 3061, e 3504, 3582, 3616, ee ЛЕ 
institution nstitutionalization, Ment d , 3926, * 
LE E sae Mi у 151 
Hostility (see also Aggression) ` Information Theory (re alo Information) 230), 2422, 2432, A 
Hue (SEE Color) | e ЕЕ 2100, 2148, 2148, ды 2196 2102. 1255, 
valli As] Ca tinction, Interference) DIL 
Ни Engineering (SEE Engineering Psy- Inhibition (see also Ex mio so Солай 
Е chop) tit E er 14, 237, 240, 2410, 2482, 201,209. Interview А Interviewing (ee o Conti 
ee (see also Literature, Language, Emo- Inkblot (SEE T Rorschach beg xt 3, m. ym. 
2196, 2737, 3048 ر‎ Am Test) 39. 9908 
Hunger (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) pa 2474, 2508 tatrovernion (Ste Eatrovernon Introversion ) 
Нин (SEE Marriage) Insecurity „Ni Intuition. (e hor poA پوس‎ А 
ypnosi . 
PIIS3, 2184, 2185, 2186, 2187, 3080, 3477 Insight (SEE Problem Solving. Thinking. ку 3 3820 
Hypnotherapy (SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- тарот) Soria Isolation (see abo 


н ыо. їп) 
ypothalamus. 
2381, 2384, 2385, 2387, 2389, 2402, 2403, 
2405, 2467, 2470, 2471, 2500, 2504, 3338 
Hysteria & Hysterics (see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
3380, 3391, 3397, 3414, 3588, 3678 


1d (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 


m) 
2181, 2256, 2204, "i 2519, 2525, 035, 


Identification 2200, 2206, 2210, 2215, 2226, , 
2099, 2207, 2988, 3195, 3787, 3839, 3873, 2120, 2121, deae 2668. 2675, Јен (SEE Religion, E ) 
, , , 2288, 2292, 2296, 2422. эм е “3 г. ЖЕНА А 
СА. 2715, 3047, 3397, 31 Пенни Wek А Won An уч 
11 Insulin Job Evaluation (SEE 
1985, 1988, 2328, 2777, 2890, 30 ~ Therapy (SEE Therapy) es ч Оосермоа, 


Illegitimate Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 


Ilinc 1, 2843 ^ 
ешю Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think 


Performance 
Disease) Joe Nah NOT. 3909, 3910, 3912, 3913, 3916, 
3107, 3129, 3131, 3441, 3472, 3644, 3645. 


3922, 3925, 3929, 3931, 3933, 3934, 3935, 
3936, 3937, 3940, 3941, 3942, 3944, 3945, 
3948, 3959 

Job Satisfaction 
2787, 3810, 3930, 3934, 3935, 3936, 3937, 
3938, 3939, 3943, 3944, 3946, 3952 


060, 2089, 2199, 2203, 2253, 2322, 2868, 
2944, 3373, 3708, 3952 
Judgment/Perceptual (see also Perception, the. 
various senses) 
2096, 2105, 2125, 2127, 2128, 2136, 2141, 
2159, 2165, cae т 
Junior College (SEE College) 
Junior High School (SEE School, Student/ 
Junior High School) А 
Juvenile Delinquency (SEE Delinquency/ 
Juvenile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (SEE Israel) 

Kindergarten (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 

Kinesthesis (see also Movement) 

Sie patie e ee 

Kinship ( ily, Culture) 

Knowledge of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 

Korsakov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Management) 

(see also next headings, Com- 
munication, Information, Speech, Psycho- 
linguistics, Verbal Behavior) 

7, 2089, 2258, 2510, 2640, 2688, 2697, 
2702, 2986, 2987, 2990, 2991, 2993, 2994, 
2995, 2996, 2997, 3184, 3188, 3205, 3221, 
3357, 3372, 3437, 3554, 3559, 3605, 3750 


ae Development 
691, 2693, 2694, 2695, 2696, 2700, 2719, 
ay 3883 
EE 
it їп 

Laterality Y. 

2645, 3567, 3571, 3577 
Latin America 
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Law Ке also Government, Political Behavior) 
2843, 2886, 2954, 3010, 3014, 3108, 3123, 
AUN 3355, 3369, 3370, 3675, 3681, 3910, 


Leadership (see also Management) 
2878, 2892, 2900, 2921, 2984, 3935, 3951 
Learning (see also next headings, Association, 
Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Learn- 
ing in, Monkey/Learning in, Cat/Learning 
in, Childhood/Learning in) 
2202, 2232, 2234, 2236, 2237, 2239, 2240, 
2242, 2243, 2274, 2299, 2330, 2331, 2346, 
2357, 2501, 2536, 2611, 3420, 3574, 3677, 
3690, 3698, 3828, 3858, 3918 


TS 
2703, 3489, 3662, 3743, 3753, 3844 
Learning Model (SEE Model) 
Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 


223 
Learning Transfer 
2207, 2240, 2257, 2260, 2270, 2286, 2373, 
2552, 2650, 2654, 2674, 3688 
в/ Avoidance (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 

2369, 2373, 2512, 2580, 2668 
Learning/Discrimination (see also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination in) 
2239, 2252, 2253, 2452, 2552, 2654, 2655, 
Ls 2667, 2685, 2718, 3233, 3633, 3634, 


Learning, (SEE Escape 
Learning/! (SEE = 
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Learning/Instrumental (SEE Conditioning/ 
Operant Rat/Conditioning in) < 
Learning/Maze (see also Rat/Maze Learning 

in) 
/ Motor 
2219, 2535, де Тагна) 
Learning/Over ( rnin; 
Ap eae Associate 
2182, 2259, 2261, 2262, 2263, 2264, 2265, 
2266, 2267, 2268, 2269, 2270, 2273, 2278, 
2284, 2286, 2287, 2290, 2298, 2305, 2334, 
2651, 2656, 2657, 2790, 3629, 3635, 3688, 
3846, 3852 
/ Probability 
2233, 2238, 2241, 2244, 2343, 2602, 2664 
Learning/Reversal (see also Discrimination 
Reversal) 
2298, 2368 
Learning/Serial 
2235 2256, 2258, 2285, 2290, 2292, 2304, 
2306, 2312 
Learning/Verbal (sec also Learning/Paired 
Associate) 
2238, 2249, 2250, 2252, 2253, 2254, 2255, 
2256, 2257, 2258, 2260, 2261, 2271, 2654, 
2655, 2671, 3226, 3597, 3633, 3840, 3886 
lity (SEE. Display, Writing) 
re (SEE Recreation) 
Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
Animal, Rat/Lesions in, Cat/Lesions in) 
2441, 2442 
Liberalism (SEE Political Behavior, Person- 
ality Trait) 
Licensing (SEE Law) 
Light (see also Brightness, Color) 
2117, 2130, 2137, 2148, 2154, 2161, 2173, 
2192, 2350, 2408, 2432, 2491, 3932, 3940 
Light Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Lighting (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
ing (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
== Bs (SEE Language, Psycholinguistics) 
Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, Speech 
Perception) 


jure 
US 2649, 3003, 3004, 3005, 3174, 3300, 


Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain Lesion- 
DAS 


2159, 2170, 2365, 2367, 2377, 2507 
(see also Thinking) 

2186, 2330 
Loneliness (SEE Isolation, Alienation) 
— Study (SEE Experimental De- 

sign 
Loudness (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) 
Love (SEE. Emotion) 
Lower Class (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
LSD (SEE Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Lying (SEE Deception) 
[К Acid Diethylamide 
2352, 2386, 2470, 3130 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 

Machine (SEE Apparatus) 

Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Psy- 

chology) 

Management (see also Business, Leadership) 
3914, 3937, 3941, 3946, 3947, 3948, 3949, 
3950, 3951, 3952 

Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional 

Disturbance) 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE. Depression, 
n Paychosis) 

anifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiet 
Marihuan: E 


а 
2447, 2469, 3010, 3012, 3013, 3014 
Marital Problems (see also Family Therapy) 


2839, 3526 
Marketing & M. Research (SEE Con- 
sumer рола RT 
arriage (see also ily, Sexual Behavior) 
2788, 2819, 2838, 3354, 3527, 3903 
Masculinity (SEE. Sex Role) 


viii 


Masochism (SEE Sexual Deviatio 
Mass Behavior (SEE Group, Social 
Human) 


(see also М 
Child Relations, Child Rearing) 
2458, 2519, 2570 А 
Mathematics (see also Number) 
2037, 2039, 2046, 2056, 2072, 
2132, 2326, 3654, 3727, 3734, 3| 
Mating Behavior (SEE Sexual 
imal) 
Maturation (see also Devel 
Maudsley Personality Inventory 
Personality) { 
Maze (S Learning/Maze, R 
ing in, Apparatus-Animal) 
Meaning (sec also Semantics). 
1981, 2147, 2250, 2271, 2651) 
2860, 2944, 2989, 2994, 2996, 3) 
3111, 3225, 3554, 3849 4 
Meaningfulness 
231 


3440 
Measurement (see also Educati 
urement, M Statistics) 
2005, 2010, 2024, 2025, V 
2055, 2078, 2088, 2095, 2279, 
Mediating Response (SEE Mi 
Mediation 
2333, 2334, 2814, 3825 
Medicine (see also Nursing, P 
pery) " 
#3719, 3123, 3141, 3151, 3152, 313 
3643 
Memory (see also Recall, Ri 


‚ 2290, 2291, 
, 2298, 2299, 2301, 2311, 
. 2452, 2536, 2641, 2670, 2 
3001, 3052, 3054, 3132, 3 
3551, 3639, 3818, 3889, 3918 — 
Me /Short Term 
1 2278, 2d зон 230 
‚ 2305, 2306, 2307, 2308, 2309, 
Р 3047. 


TVOUS el n 

Menstruation (SEE Biological 

Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental 

Mental Development (SEE Devel 

Mental Disorder ds also Neurosis, 

cific disorders 
DOOS 2912, 3112, 3121, 3135,3 
3266, 3286, 3315, 3317, 3378, 
3384, 3385, 3386, 3389, 3390, 
3396, 3479, 3663, 3678. 
Mental Health (see also Adjustment 
& Social, Community Services), 
2016, 2768, 2787, 2857, 3178, 
3307, 3347, 3405, 3486, 3487, 3 
3498, 3501, 3509, 3534, 3535, 
3664, 3670, 3671, 3672, 3673 _ 
Mental Hospital & Hospita 

Hospital & Нор ae 
Institutionalization 9 
3135, 3264, 3265, 3267, 3269, . 
3273, 3275, 3276, 3277, 3278, 
3282, 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3 
3289, 3290, 3293, 3319, 3383, 
mal ital/Programs in 

ntal Hos; 

а 2966, 3179, 3247, 3260, 3261, 32 
3270, 3274, 3276, 3280, 3292, 
3297, 3422, 3468, a 35 
3598, 3604, 3626, 3 fe 

Mental H (SEE Ме 

Mental Patient (SEE Psychi 

Mental Processes > 
1985, 2009, 2198, 2275, 2321 
3390, 3637 5 

Mental Retardation E also 


Learning, Learning 
2611, 3103, 3111, 3318, 


3594, 3595, 3596, 3597, 3598, 3599, 3600, 
3601, 3602, 3603, 3604, 3605, 3606, 3607, 
3608, 3609, 3610, 3611, 3612, 3613, 3615, 
3616, 3617, 3618, 3619, 3620, 3621, 3622, 
3624, 3627, 3628, 3630, 3631, 3635, 3639, 
3750, 3751, 3754, 3755, 3757 
Mental Retardation/Diagnosis of 
3323, 3599, 3623 
Mental Retardation/Education in (SEE Edu- 
cation/Special-Mental Retardation) 
Mental Retardation/Learning in 
3294, 3622, 3628, 3629, 3632, 3633, 3634, 
3636, 3637, 3638, 3752 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of 
3590, 3591, 3598, 3604, 3614, 3625, 3626, 
3627 
Mental Retardation/ Vocational Rehabilitation 
& Training in 
3640, 3641, 3642 
Meprobamate (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Metabolism 
2388, 2436, 2468, 2475, 2488, 2503, 3251, 
3381, 3393, 3650 
Method & Methodology (see also Research 
Methods, Teaching Methods, Experimen- 
tation, Measurement, Survey, Experimental 
Design) 
2051, 2113, 2837, 2894, 2986 
Metropolitan Area (SEE Urban & Suburban 
Environment) 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 
Migration (SEE Social Processes) 
Milieu ens (SEE Mental Hospital/Pro- 
grams in, Psychotherapy/Methods in) 
Military (see also Personnel/Military) 
2079, 2795, 3121, 3492, 3895, 3911, 3920, 
3927, 3928, 3954 
Mind (SEE Cognition, Thinking) 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) 
3022, 3088, 3307, 3310, 3311, 3315, 3316, 
3319, 3358, 3363, 3442 
Minority Group (SEE Pe 
MMPI (SEE Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 
ality Inventory) ке 
Mobility (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 
Socioeconomic Status) 
Model (see also Imitation) 
2026, 2027, 2028, 2029, 2030, 2031, 2032, 
2075, 2111, 2119, 2174, 2208, 2227, 2232, 
2233, 2268, 2320, 2321, 2743, 2748, 2804, 
2992, 3001, 3027, 3517, 3554, 3665, 3671, 
3690, 3761, 3867, 3874, 3946 
Money 
2642, 2929, 3045, 3164, 3265, 3505, 3642, 
3936 
Mongolism (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Мара (SEE Detection, Attention) 
lonkey 
2375, 2376, 2379, 2398, 2455, 2475, 2507, 
2524, 2525, 2594, 2596 
Monkey/Learning in 
2366, 2374, 2531, 2552 
Mood (SEE Emotion) 
Morale (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 
tion) 4 
Morality (SEE Value & Values, Religion, 
Ethics) [ 

Mother (see also Maternal Behavior, Parent- 
Child Relations, Parent) 
2618, 2619, 2621, 2626, 2635, 2707, 2741, 
2759, 2762, 2764, 2766, 2815, 2838, 2840, 
3116, 3525, 3600, 3826, 3864 1 

Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Relations, Child Rearing) 

Motion (SEE Movement) 

Motion Pictures (SEE Film) _ f 

Motivation (see also next headings, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 
ment) 
2007, 2188, 2190, 2191, 2194, 2200, 2205, 
2221, 2228, 2234, 2236, 2340, 2500, 2648, 
2662, 2664, 2671, 2739, 2864, 2889, 2896, 
2955, 2963, 2975, 2978, 3032, 3044, 3062, 
3183, 3394, 3492, 3639, 3699, 3726, 3768, 
3795, 3801, 3810, 3858, 3866, 3934, 3941, 
3946, 3947, 3949 
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Motivation-Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 


in) 
2514, 2524, 2533, 2570 
Motivation/Learning (SEE Learning, Moti- 


Motor SEE is 
Mes "mes (SEE Learning/Motor) 


2178, 2198, 2219, 2220, 2221, 2222, 2223, 
26 2638, 2704, 2780, 3258, 3467, 3631, 


Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 
Muscle) 
2114, 2220, 2333, 2355, 2358, 2376, 2408, 
2426, 2645, 2715, 3122, 3258, 3435, 3551, 
3630, 3755, 3865 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 
Mouse 


2094, 2441, 2450, 2451, 2456, 2461, 2471, 
2475, 2486, 2488, 2508, 2517, 2569, 2570, 
2590, 2591, 2593 

Mouth (SEE Body) 

Movement (see also Social Movements) 
2106, 2122, 2125, 2132, 2146, 2178, 2220, 
2412, 2598, 2623, 2720 реи 

Мечин ураар jestalt Psychol- 

Perception 


, Visi 
Muller-Lyer Tse (SEE Illusion) 
Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous 
System/Disorder M f 
Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 


Muscle (see also Electrom; hy) 

$094 2198, 2220, 5205. 3216, 329 _` 
Muscle Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 
Music 


2167, 2820, 3006, 3246, 3414, 3485, 3680 
Mutism (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Myth & Mythology (SEE Culture) 


Narcissism (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
rosis, Personality Trait) 

Narcosis (SEE. Sleep, Drug Therapy) 

Narcotics (SEE Drugs, Addiction) 

Natural Observation (SEE Observation) 

Navy (SEE M doce eed 

see also Motivation. 

bar? 2135, 2792, 2867, 2977, 2999, 3506, 
3718, 3850 Á 7 

Need t (SEE Achievement Moti- 
vation) 


Negro 
2633, 2688, 2694, 2703, 2706, 2735, 2743, 
2750, 2813, 2814, 2821, 2830, 2843, 2844, 
2845, 2854, 2860, 2871, 2877, 2902, 2915, 
2973, 2974, 3061, 3087, 3129, 3349, 3357, 
3428, 3523, 3703, 3704, 3745, 3794, 3805, 
3820, 3821, 3844, 3868, 3872, 3873, 3879, 
3942, 3944 an 

Neonate al 
A42, 059, 2618, vor 

Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 

Nervous Zen (see also next headings) 
2009, 2418 

Nervous S; / Autonomic 

2417, 2420, 3375 


іегүоиѕ ро гави 
м 3955, 57, 2363, 2411, 2434, 2438, 2461 


System/Disorder of 
2438, 3606, 3127, 3132, 3253, 3381, 3411, 
3538, 3556, 3566, 3567, 3569, 3570, 3572, 
3573, 3574, 3576, 3585, 3630 


2362 
oor 2068, 2071, 2282, 2352, 2353, 2354, 
2355, 2360, 2433, 2500, 2612 


фу 

2352, 2356, 2351, 2358, 2359, 2386, 

295. 2409, 2410, 2412, 2414, 2415, 2421, 
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Neuron (SEE Neur „ Neuroanatomy) 
Neurophysiology (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
anatomy) 


Neurosis & Neuroticism (see also specific 
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2193, 2732, 2941, 3054, 3125, 3141, 3168, 
3179, 3221, 3242, 3251, 3252, 3254, 3255, 
3312, 3354, 3387, 3392, 3393, 3399, 3400, 
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Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
2164, 2165, 2168, 2217, 2221, 2513, 2621 
Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 
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ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 
Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communi- 
cation/Nonverbal) 
(SEE Hormone) 
(SEE Hormone) 
Norm (see also Value & Values, Social Influ- 
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2608, 2957, 2997, 3349 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) 
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Nursing a Nae {ict also Medicine, Per- 
sonnel/ Psychological 
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3767, 3847 
Nutrition (SEE Food) 
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Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 
Peace Corps (SEE Government, International 
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Peak Experience (SEE Emotion) 
Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 
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41, 3935 


Penitentiary (SEE Prison) 
Perception (see also next headings, Inter- 
Sensory Processes, Childhood/Perception 
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Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 
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2015. 3157. 3386 
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2922, 2979, 3020, 3023, 3026, 3028, 3033, 
3034, 3035, 3043, 3050, 3053, 3057, 3058, 
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3937 
Personality/Assessment of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 
/Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
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3144, 3903, 3909, 3913, 3943 
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2089, 1990, 1991, 1992, 2842, 2925, 3003, 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 
3191, 3217, 3218, 3220, 3224, 3225, 3227, 
3399, 3483 
Phoneme (SEE Word, Language) 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, 
Language) 
Photic (SEE Light) 
Photograph (SEE Picture) 
Physical Education (SEE Education/Physical) 
Handicap (see also Blindness, Child- 
hood/Handicapped, Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder, Motor Disorder) 
eu 3245, 3499, 3536, 3537, 3538, 3539, 


Physical Therapy (SEE Occupational & Phys- 
ical Therapy) 
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Physiological Correlates (see also Stress/ 
Physiological) 
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Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
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Prenatal (SEE Pregnancy) 
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Human) 
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м latric Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 
lospitalization) 
Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 
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Psychiatrist 
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A READER'S GUIDE TO UsiNG PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world's literature in 
PA рид abstracts of published primary documents such аз technical Sr asi ате UAM topps: 
m ас separates аге covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not ае. 

PA is published in two volumes per year (effective Janua i 
is published for each ЖООШ з регу ( гу 1971), six issues per volume. A cumulative index 

A monthly issue contains: Table of Contents (classification scheme); abstracts; list of abbreviations used 
in the abstracts; Author Index; and Brief Subject Index. The Bri j y i T 
farms апаат А TT CEPR | Brief Subject Index consists of index heading 

A cumulative index issue contains: Table of Contents for the six-month volume; complete list of all journals 
regularly searched by PA; list of volunteer abstractors; list of abbreviations used in the abstracts; the cumu- 
lative author index for the six-month volume; list of subject index heading terms; and cumulative subject 
index for the six-month volume, which consists of index heading terms, descriptive phrases for each abstract, 
four-letter abbreviations indicating languages other than English and abstract numbers. ! 

Within the monthly issue, abstracts are arranged in alphabetical order by author, categorized under the 
content headings as listed in the Table of Contents. The abstracts are numbered consecutively within a six- 
month volume. 

PA's author index is intended to be a name index only and not a person index. Alphabetical rules are strict- 
ly applied, consequently, “J. Smith" and “John Smith” would appear in the index as two separate entries even 
though they may in fact be the same person. By the same token two entries of “J. Smith" would appear as 
J. Smith with two abstract numbers following it, even though they may be two different people. 

The subject index heading terms are reviewed annually and revised as necessary as subjects of interest to 
the discipline shift and increase. For example, the term “Drug Usage and Abuse" was added to the list of 
terms when the increase of articles on the topic and interest in the discipline appeared to demand it. Previous 
to the addition of this term these articles were placed under terms such as "Drugs," "Drug Effects," "Drug 
Therapy," and “Drug Addiction.” Conversely, as a topic decreases in popularity, it may become necessary to 
delete a term or combine several terms into one general term. Ө 

PA is computer-printed and because of necessary production procedures there is a possibility that on oc- 
casion the abstracts representing articles from a single issue of a primary journal may appear in several issues 
of PA, e.g., an issue of the Journal of Psychology may include 20 relevant articles; abstracts for 17 of these articles 
may appear in the May issue of PA, the other 3, in the June issue. — 

The following are examples of entries and explanations of their elements. 


JOURNAL ARTICLE ENTRY 

(1а) Brown, Mildred; (1b) Jones, John J., (1c) Wilson, 
J. T., & (1d) Carson, E. Norman. (2) (Boston U.) (3) 
Single cell activity in the hypothalamus in intact and 
adrenalectomized rats. (4) Psychological Journal, (5a) 
1970(Jan), (5b) Vol. 13(6), (5с) 173-190.—(6) In 
this replication of a study by A. R. Arnold (7) (see 
(7a) PA, (7b) Vol. 42: (7c) 1791 and 45: (7d) Issue 1). 
123 intact and adrenalectomized male Wistar rats 
were tested under urethane anesthesia. Adrenalectomy 
increased the mean spontaneous discharge and 
changed the pattern of firing of anterior hypothalamic 
neurons. The possible relation of these electrophysio- 
logical findings to the effects of adrenalectomy on the 
CNS is discussed. (8) (German & French summaries) 
(9) (97 ref.) —(10) Journal abstract. 


1a-ld—Authors: Only four are listed; if there are more than 
four authors, the first author is listed followed by et al. Suc- 
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3961. Larson, Cedric A. (Rutgers State U.) Watson 
and Yerkes: A friendship that spanned thirty years. 


These letters give an insight into their private and 
academic lives whic! 
biographical sketch. As the years went by, the tone and 
intimacy of the Yerkes-Watson letters remained con- 


stant, and there never seems to 


of psychology were Edward B. Titche! 
Yerkes. They remained close 
after he left the academic world of ps 
The correspondence gives àn insigh! j ; 
deeply human aspects of these early pioneers о 
American psychology.—4uthor abstract. Vgl 
3962. Sipos, Istvánné. (Hungarian Academy “ a 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Egy роо óg lal 
pályatétel Magyarországon а XIX Század е 


felében. [A psychological competition theme in Hun- 
gary in the first half of the XIXth century.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 761-782. Analyzing the 3 
papers that achieved top rank in the competition by the 
Hungarian Academy of Science in 1834, the main trends 
in the educational psychological literature of Reform- 
Age Hungary are recounted, Reference is made to 
foreign influences, the empirical psychology prevailing at 
that time, and its impact on the developing literature. 
Outstanding traits in the psychology of the Шын Аре 
are summed up as follows: (а) recognition of the social 
importance of psychology, (b) wide interest for the 
possibilities of application, (c) emphasis on the need for 
its employment in the field of public education, and (4) 
the birth of an extensive educational and psychological 
literature. The most important ideas bearing on edu- 
cational psychology are underlined. A short treatment of 
methodological problems is followed by reference to 
other fields of interest (physiological, characterological, 
etc.) treated in the psychological literature of the Reform 
Age in Hungary.—English summary. 

3963. Smith, Noel W. (State University Coll. New 
York, Plattsburg) Belief systems and psychological 
concepts of ancient Egypt to the end of the Old 
Kingdom (2200 BC). Proceedings о, the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1971, 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 721-722.—The period is one of a stron, 
sense of security and of happiness with life. The belie! 
system is naturalistic with special powers and mytho- 
logical features being of superhuman rather than 
supernatural character. The psychological concepts of 
ba, ka, khaibut, and akh are modes of being and 
represent concrete forms of existence and of animistic 
powers of the individual in life and afterlife, 1 extant 
document of a direct psychological nature appears in this 
oldest dynastic period, The period ends with chaos and 
destruction of some of the traditional institutions and 
concepts that provided stability and security. Resulting 
psychological changes occur,—Author abstract. 


PHILOSOPHY 


3964. Bradley, Gerald P. (Northwestern U.) The 
Freudian theories of anxiety: A ological 
critique. Дандай Abstracts International, \97\(Jan), 

. 31(7-A), 3592, 

Vol, oS cali Geoffrey W. (Washington U.) The 
concept of psychological abnormality: A philosoph- 
ical analysis of its normative commitments. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol, 31(7-A), 
3592-3593. 

3966. Brown, Harold 1. (Northwestern U.) A causal 
theory of perception. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3593. с 

3967. Lambley, Peter. (U. Cape Town, South Africa) 
Scientific status of technical eclecticism: A critical 
note. Psychological Reports, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 
91-97.—Attempts to clarify claims that technical eclec- 
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ticism is nonscientific. It is argued that modern philos- 
ophy of science has more in common with the wor of A. 
Lazarus (see PA, Vol. 42:4724) than with his “scientific 
critics. However, the underlying assumption of empir- 
icism that characterizes technical eclecticism is noted, 
and suggestions are made in the hope of drawing 
clinician’s attention to ME orientation more broadly 
based. (55 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

3968. Lapointe, Francois H. (Auburn U.) The phe- 
nomenal body in the later мауы of Merleau-Ponty. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 84(2), 
251-265.—Merleau-Ponty rejects the subject-object di- 
chotomy. The original experience includes the union of 
the two. Merleau-Ponty interprets the modern evolution 
of thought as leading to a rejection of dualism, and he 
sees the victory over the рена between body and 
mind as the most striking characteristic of philosophical 
thought in our century. He has shown that bodily being 
is already existence, openness to and dialogue with the 
world. The body “understands” its world, it is permeated 
with intentions and thereby gives meaning to his 
surroundings. In attempting to overcome the historical 
tradition of philosophical dualism, Merleau-Ponty posits 
the term “being-in-the-world,” a preobjective view 
which effects in man the union of the psychic and the 
physiological. That which makes the body human, which 
makes it be a phenomenal body, and not just a thing or 
an objective body, is the crisscrossing in it of seeing and 
seen, touching and touched—even of seeing and 
touching. (16 ref.)—Author abstract. 

3969. Ross, Barbara C. (U. New Hampshire) Psy- 
chological thought within the context of the scien- 
tific revolution, 1665-1700. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3603. 

3970. Van Kaam, Adrian. (Duquesne U.) Existential 
crisis and human development. South A [frican Journal 
of Pedagogy, 1969(Jul), Vol. 3(1), 63-74.— Discusses 
existential death and rebirth as a fundamental process of 
human development or self-emergence. The latter are 
marked by crises which all men experience to a greater or 
lesser degree. The emergence to these moments of crises 
in counseling and therapy are discussed and personal 
crisis is regarded as a polar conflict within the person- 
ality caused by what the S is and by what he ought to be. 
Existential crisis is established as a sequence of psycho- 
logical death, decision, and rebirth. However, a negative 
phase (failure to experience rebirth) and a positive phase 
(rebirth) are distinguished. The latter is characterized by 
the struggle toward self-identity and the realization of 
hidden potentialities.—P. Hertzberg. 

3971. Varney, Mary R. (Johns Hopkins U.) Percep- 
tion and error in Aristotle's psychology. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3605. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


3972. Beloff, John. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) Para- 
Psychology and its neighbors. Journal of Parapsy- 
chology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 129-142.—With regard to 
basic procedural practices, there are no distinctions 
between parapsychology and the more "established" 
sciences—physical, biological, or behavioral. But in the 
matter of conceptual aspects there are great differences, 
which perhaps cannot be bridged. Those who try to 
minimize the gap between mind and matter by the 
argument that modern physics is becoming less mate- 
rialistic overlook the fact that, in spite of all the changes 
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in the concept of matter, the essential core of theoretica] 
physics, as represented by the laws of invariance, still 
stands. On the other hand, those who contend that the 
findings of parapsychology will eventually be in keeping 
with the laws of physics and chemistry are side-stepping 
the fact that the energetics of the psi process are not the 
fundamental problem. The informational aspects of psi, 
i.e., the question of how the S can isolate his psi target 
from all other possible psi targets after he has 
surmounted the various physical barriers, are considered 
baffling. Since so much is known about the physical 
world and so little about psi, parapsychologists should 
resist the urge for a close alliance with the other sciences 
and remain open-minded.—Journal abstract. 

3973. Cashen, Valjean M. & Ramseyer, Gary C. 
(Illinois State U.) ESP and the prediction of test items 
in psychology examinations. Journal of Parapsychol- 
ogy, 1970(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 117-123.—32 undergraduates 
in a general psychology course were the Ss in an 
experiment testing the реше that Ss who scored 
high on an ESP test would be able to predict the items in 
forthcoming psychology examinations and therefore get 
better course grades than Ss who made low scores in the 
ESP test. Ss were separated into high- and low-scorers on 
the basis of a GESP card test in which the E looked ata 
deck of ESP cards, | by 1, and the group of Ss wrote 
down their guesses. There were 3 multiple choice or 
true-false examinations during the semester, and on the 
day of each exam, the $ was asked to hand ina list of the 
"stems" of the items which he thought would be included 
in the test. The high-scoring ESP Ss guessed significantly 
more items than the low-ESP scorers (p < 001). In spite 
of this, there was no appreciable difference in the total 
number of course points earned by the 2 groups. 
—Journal abstract. | 3 

3974. Krippner, Stanley. (Maimonides Medical Cen- 
ter, Brooklyn, N.Y.) “Clairvoyant” perception of art 
prints in altered consciousness states. Proceedings af 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychologica 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 423-424.—During 3 
sessions, 4 “psychic sensitives” attempted to determine 
the contents of sealed envelopes in the waking state, x 
meditative state, and seated in a "sensory bombard- 
ment" chamber. 3 judges, working blind and ES 
dependently, ranked written transcripts of Ss заа 
against 4 targets іп а “pool” randomly selected {оган 
session. As there were 3 conditions for each session, ane 
Ss produced 96 trials. Using median ranks, the 170 
awarded a total of 58 "hits" and 38 “misses” (CR so 

« .041, 2-tailed), The trials conducted in the bn ii 
Брана" chamber were independently signilici 
(CR = 2.48, p < .013, 2-tailed).—Author abstract. | 

3975. Nielsen, Winnifred. (Inst. for Рагарвусћою о 
Durham, N.C.) Relationships between perce? iD 
Scoring level and mood. Journal of Рагу ‘din » 
1970(Jun), Vol. 34(2), 93-116.—Confirms earlier fin lum 
on the relation of mood (moderate/extreme i PR 
ant/unpleasant) to scoring level in рео groups 
Undergraduates were assigned to persona dt and 
(introvert/extrovert) and attitude groups ( ersoniall 
interest in ESP) on the basis of responses to a Piee MES 
questionnaire and to 4 questions on attitude. is 
9 "interested sheep" (3 introverts and 6 Less s 
"interested open-minded" (1 introvert and 3 eX d 
and 1 “noninterested sheep" (extrovert). Ss rr a 
3-run precognition sessions at home, rating t parisons 
at each session. Analyses were based on compi 
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between interested Ss only. The “sheep” scored higher in 
extreme than moderate moods (p < .005), and much of 
this difference was contributed by the introverts. The 
highest average run score for “sheep” was in extremely 
unpleasant mood conditions. Exactly opposite scoring 
trends were found for the “open-minded” Ss, who 
obtained their lowest scores in extreme moods and their 
most negative run-score averages in extremely unpleas- 
ant moods. The difference in scoring levels between 
“sheep” and “open-minded” in relation to mood was 
significant at the level of p < .005.—Journal abstract. 

3976. Saraikin, G. Z. Ponyatie “bespokoistvo” v 
ékzistentsial'noi teologii P. Tillikha. [The concept of 
"anxiety" in the existential theology of P. Tillich.] In V. 
P. Rozhin (Ed.), "Filosofskie i sotsiologicheskie 
issledovaniya.” (See PA, Vol. 45:7193) 212-216.—Ex- 
amin 


Tillich’s concepts of “anxiety” and the “courage 
to be.” Tillich, after establishing the difference between 
neurotic and existential anxiety, is said to distinguish 3 
forms of the latter: (a) anxiety over fate and death, (b) 
anxiety over guilt and condemnation, and (с) anxiety 
over emptiness and meaninglessness. Tillich is criticized 
for “exaggerating the role of the subjective (social- 
psychological) factor" in history.—I. D. London. 

3977. Talamonti, Leo. Appunti per una teoria dei 
rituali, in rapporto a particolari fenomeni di inter- 
esse parapsicologico: | rituali e i loro effetti. [Notes 
for a theory on rituals, in relationship to certain 
phenomena of parapsychological interest: Rituals and 
their effects.] Rassegna Italiana di Ricerca Psichica, 1970, 
No. 1, 7-55.—Includes general observations of rites and 
their reason for existence. The psychic forces involved 
and the unexplainable effects which are derived are 
emphasized. There is the possibility that rites can aid 
"magical creativity," which is an act of the human 
psyche in relation to nature. Various rites are cited: those 
conferring blessings and others involving hate, as well as 
the diabolical, political, liturgical, and spiritual rites. In 
all of these, the power of the “collective mind” is evident. 
Rituals indicate the eternal need in man for auto- 
transcendence “to break the barriers of the ego in order 
to become a part of something greater.” (5 p. ref.)—A. 
M. Farfaglia. 

3978. Thouless, Robert Н. & Brier, Robert M. (2 Leys 
Rd, Cambridge, England) The stacking effect and 
methods of correcting for it. Journal of Parapsychology, 


197 м 124-128.—Occasionally it is 
M i ich all the Ss make 


ts instead of for 
et is used for the group, it 


is necessary to mi d 
sate for the possibility that the 55 may i : 
calling bias and that this may coincide with (or deviate 
from) the target order a aw em 
results (the "stacking e ect"). д 

correction was worked out by Tn оя Other Es 
have allowed for the stacking effect ЭУ п - 
their critical ratios by 10%, à simplification which ie 
theoretical justification. 2 other methods evaluating 


Г суа x 
multiple-calling experiments are the majority-vote tec 
Puer ee index of preference. Journal 


пане and the use of the “ 

abstract. 

3979. Ullman, Montague & Krippner, чый 
(Maimonides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N. 2 ТАП 
the night. Psychology Today, 1970(Jun), Vol. 4(1), ae 
72. —REMS of sleeping Ss were monitored while x E 
individual concentrated on an art print in an effort to 
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influence the Ss' dreams. 10 of 12 Ss ranked the target 
print with the '/, of the prints most like his ШОШ. А 
series of illustrations of how dreams conform to the 
pictures are given.—E. J. Posavac. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


3980. Garan, D. С. Relativity for psychology: A 
causal law for the modern alchemy. New York, N.Y.: 
Philosophical Library, 1968. 338 p. 

3981. Luria, A. R. (Moscow State U., USSR) Ideya 
sistemnosti v sovremennoi psikhologil. [The idea of 
systemicity in contemporary psychology.] In V. V. Parin 
ED “Sistemnaya organizatsiya  fiziologicheskikh 
unktsi" (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 353-358.—Anokhin's 
concept of functional systems in physiology is held to be 
of fundamental significance to psychology. It is indis- 
pensable for an understanding of the development of 
psychological processes in ontogenesis. The systems 
approach to psychological processes, proposed in the 
concepts of L. S. Vygotskii are described, and the place 
of these concepts in modern psychology is discussed. The 
effect of the systems approach on past solutions to the 
problem of cerebral mapping of mental functions is also 
discussed. (English summary)—/. D. London. 

3982. Siciliani, Orazio. (U. Padua, Inst. of the 
Psychiatric Clinic of Verona, Italy) Energia psichica o 
informazione? Evoluzione storica e atuale revisione 
del concetto di "energia psichica." [Psychic energy or 
information? Historical evolution and recent revision of 
the concept of "psychic energy."] Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1970(May), Vol. 5(3), 175-223.— The concept of “in- 
formation" in the sense of an interdisciplinary scientific 
approach involving neurophysiology, neuropsychology, 
and neurocybernetics is to replace that of "psychic 
energy." In this way psychic phenomena are conceived 
in terms of a natural an biological substratum. 
Originally this was Freud's intention but this was set 
aside by the anthropoanalytical development of psy- 
choanalysis. The concept of "information" involves à 
different approach to psychodynamics; it conceives of 
energy in terms of drives, ego development, mechanisms 
of defense, and traits of personality. (English summary) 
(173 ref.)—N. De Palma. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


3983. Riegel K. F. (U. Michigan) A structural, 
developmental analysis of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the University of Michigan. Human 
Development, 1970, Vol. 13), 269-279.—The history of 
the Department of Ps chology at the University of 
Michigan was analyze by relying on the number of 
PhDs granted and on the changing compositions of the 
PhD committees. Beginning with the Ist PhD of 1906, 
there was a slow, linear increase in the number of PhDs 
until 1924. Thereafter the increase was much steeper, 
though still linear, with large proportions of women 
receiving their degrees. A still steeper linear increase 
occurred after 1949. With the increase in the number of 
degrees granted the departmental staff expanded. An 
analysis of the composition of the PhD committees 
allowed for the delineation of 7 partially overlapping 
clusters. Although in recent yr. the subareas in psy- 
chology are less clearly distinguishable, definite shifts in 
focusing were notable and were introduced through 
selective hiring of staff members. During the earlier yr. 
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changes in orientation of the department paralleled those 
pw the life-span of individual staff members.—Jour- 
nal Аң 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


3984. —_——. Racism and prejudice. Journal of 
Religion & Health, 1970(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 331-370.—Presents 
a summary of the remarks made by moderators and 
panelists, with some of the questions and comments 
offered by participants, in the discussion sessions of the 
1970 joint conference held by the Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health and the Metropolitan Applied 
Research Center, in New York. The theme of the 
conference was “The collaborative responsibility of 
religion, psychiatry, psychology, and education in 
dealing with racism and prejudice. Beyond the dilemma 
—What can we do next?”—Journal summary. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


3985. Ardila, Rubén, (National U. Colombia, Bogota) 
de la le latino-américaine. 
pe development of Latin-American shology:) Bul- 
etin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(6-8), 410- 
415.—Psychology in Latin-America is distinguished by 
its emphasis upon utility and its relationship with the 
fields of teaching and medicine. The majority of 
Latin-American psychologists are employed as clini- 
cians, psychometrists, and educators. Transcultural 
studies, psychometric problems, e.g, the establishment 
of norms, and operant pao | as а therapeutic 
technique are currently in vogue. 13 Latin-American 
countries have “gy aaa psychological associations 
and all but Chile publish at least 1 of the 42 journals 
currently in print. Lists of pioneer Latin-American 
psychologists and of the names and addresses of 23 of 
the journals are included. (19 ref)—R. E. Smith. 

986. Dawson, John L. (U. Hong Kong) Psycho- 
logical research in Hong Kong. Australian Psychol- 
ogist, 1970(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 59-68.— Describes the facil- 
ities for psychological research and teaching at the 
University of Hong Kong, a multicultural, tuii gua] 
university setting. Funding for cross-cultural research, 
with an emphasis on biological and sociological effects 
on cognitive and perceptual variables, is anticipated. 
—H. Roemmich. 

3987. Keats, J. A. (U. Newcastle, New South Wales, 
Australia) The gap between theory and data. Ausira- 
lian agg ‘at 1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 221-236.—In this 
address at.the Annual Conference of the Australian 
Psychological Society, an attempt was made to link 
theory to data. Rasch’s model for test scores is cited as 
such an attempt. Other instances of attempts to integrate 
theory with data collection and analysis are cited also. 
Among important ones is Piaget’s work. (32 ref.) —H. 
Roemmich. 

3988. Nixon, Mary. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Principles and issues in present-day 
psychological practice. Australian Psychologist, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 280-285.—In this discussion, 
various sources from British, American, and Australian 
Dur -— used.—H. Roemmich. 

E E., McNicol, D., & Ryder, 
Adelaide, Sou Australia) The need for а 
courses in applied 
Australian Psychologist, 


L. (U. 
postgraduate 
hology in South Australia. 
1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 270- 
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277.—Surveys to estimate the need for rofessi 
psychology were conducted in July 1969 in pese 
with 2 Australian universities. Answers were sought to 
the current and prospective employment situation, the 
desire for professional qualification, and the desire for 
s de ar training among psychology students, [t is 
concluded that the surveys indicated a need for applied 
psychology courses in South Australia and a demand for 
graduates in psychology, especially clinical and educa- 
tional.—H. Roemmich. 

3990. Tucker, J. D. (153 E. Ekibin Rd., Brisbane, 
Queensland, Australia) The Public Service Arbitrator's 
Determination of salaries tor psychologists. Austra- 
lian Psychologist, 1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 231-242.—Dis- 
cussed significant features of the Determination to raise 
salaries of psychologists in the Commonwealth Public 
Service in Australia, handed down by the Common- 
wealth Public Arbitrator, July 1967. The Determination 
155 of 1967 was considered a landmark in the history of 
applied psychology in Australia. Of special interest to 
psychology was the conclusion that, although services of 
psychologists were subjected to searching examination, 
the image of psychologists did not suffer by comparison 
with zs professional groups.—H. Roemmich. 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


3991. Arató, Ottó. (Budapest Educational & Sports 
Inst, Hungary) A sportpszichológiai kutatások 
módszertanának fejlódése a Szovjetunióban. [Meth- 
odological developments in Soviet sports psychology.) 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 305-318. 
—During the Ist decades research in Soviet sporis 
Psychology contented itself with studying physiological 
problems, with latency phase, RT, physical exercise 
within the factory, and analysis and training of 
vestibular functions. After World War II, sports. psy- 
chology became a specialized branch of general Б, 
chology employing specifically adapted methods t Ет 
over from other branches, In its choice of subjects ап 
goals it endeavors to satisfy the practical requirements 0} 
qualitative competition in sports. (Russian summary, 
2'4 p. ref.)—English abstract. 

s 3002. Bichion Robert. A sportpszichológia néhai 
módszertani elvéről. [Оп some methodological Piy 
ciples in sports psychology.) Pszichológiai Tanulm i a 
1970, Vol. 12, 301-304.—Discusses the evaluation 0 
theoretical basis of research and diagnostic те Я 
applicable in sports psychology. Ву analyang 
methods of theoretical and applied science d pear 
confronting them with each other, those whic ae i 
relevant to this branch of perhology are emp! 
Russian summary)—English summary. 4 
3993. de Groot, A. D. Minimale methodologie: 
Zonder epistemologie. [Minimal methodology: sych- 
out epistemology.) Nederlands Tijdschrift 008 d 511) 
logie en haar Grensgebieden, 1970(Dec), 2 
692.—It is concluded that a minimal and ed without 
methodology can be constructed and maintain 
epistemology. Caution is expressed that the 5 irrational 
normative methodology can be corrupted by i 


and political pressures. Likewise, democracy Can 
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appear in a society that emphasizes the differences 
instead of the consensus among the constituency in the 
study of issues.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

3994. de Wit, Н. F. (677 van Nijenrodeweg, Am- 
sterdam, Netherlands) Methodologie zonder 
epistemologie? Antwoord aan A. D. de Groot. 
[Methodology without epistemology? Answer to A. D. de 
Groot.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1970(Dec), Vol. 25(11), 690-691,—Dis- 
cusses whether or not methodology requires the use of 
epistemology. As the criterion of the validity of empirical 
knowledge is explicit, it is difficult to determine the 
complete value of a methodology of an ongoing activity. 
Although the criteria of explicit knowledge are ex- 
pressible, the “absolute validity” of implicit knowledge 
cannot always be objectively expressed. Consequently, it 
is impossible for one to identify all the contingencies, 
including psychological reactions, in an ongoing activity. 
With respect to the relevance of epistemology to 
methodology, it is concluded that when a system of 
action does not rest on a definitive methodology, it is 
unimportant to be concerned about epistemology. 
According to H. Feigl, “there are no philosophical 

ostulates of science, i.e., that the scientific method can 
e explicated and justified without metaphysical pre- 
suppositions about the order or structure of nature."—4A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 

3995. Emley, G. S., Hutchinson, R. R., Hallin, E. R., & 
Kiraley, S. (Ft. Custer State Home, Augusta, Mich.) A 
convenient method for physical storage of cumu- 
lative records. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 248. Д 

3996. Garai, László. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Philosophy Inst., Budapest) A személyiség- 
pszichológia ónállóságáról. [On the independence of 
personality psychology.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1970, Vol. 12, 103-108.—Discusses the crises in general 
and personality psychology which were precipitated by 
limitations of the intuitive method. Behaviorism 1s 
considered to be a way out of the crisis for general 
psychology, as psychoanalysis is for personality psy- 
chology in regard to objective methods. To avoid a 
theoretical crisis, however, it is suggested that general 
psychology switch from investigating stimulus-response 
behavior to objective actions, while personality psy- 
chology will have to stress interpersonal relations. It is 
noted that general and personality psychology a in 
parallel development and oe nde Pg a 
synthesis, (Russian summary; nglish Sui : 
б 3997. а Lajos. (Eötvös Lóránd U., pudina, 
Hungary) A pszichológiában alkalmazott kutatási 
módszerek elvi kérdései. [Basic principles of Ол 
research methods in pve Раса id 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 7-28.— Discusses the Se eid 
odological crisis in psychology, analyzing the caus n 
epistemological history which reveal the AUi 8 
conceptions which have attempted to SAGA Aa ee 
redefining psychology. The difference ae din aad 
characteristics of psychological exper ds nished. 
those of other sciences/psychological is. SEES in 
noting the contributions of the cybeme st AE koe 
regard to methods and theory. quem Pe conor 
approach on the neurophysiologic: P )— English 
psychology is discussed. (Russian summary, 


"73998 il M. (Lund U. 
3998. Nordbeck, Bertil & Maini, S. М. 
Psychological Lab., Sweden) Psychology of the re- 
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searcher and research: Project Progress Report: |. 
Critical moments and dram Py nae 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1970, Vol. 
10(11), 29 p.—Presents a progress report which considers 
some principal aspects of the individual research process. 
A summary of the theoretical background, objectives, 
and results regarding studies of critical moments in 
research work, primarily among young researchers in the 
natural and social sciences is included. Specially de- 
scribed are critical moments and processes related to (a) 
initiation of and changes in the course of research, and 
(b) the emergence of new research ideas. (58 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

3999. Nordbeck, Bertil & Maini, S. M. (Lund U., 
Psychological Lab. Sweden) Psychology of the re- 
searcher and research: Project progress report: Il. 
Studies in the selection of potential researchers. 
Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1970, Vol. 
10(12), 15 p.—Presents the 2nd of 2 progress reports by 
B. Nordbeck and S. M. Maini in the field of “psychology 
of the researcher and research." The process of selection 
of potential researchers from among students al a 
university and an institute of technology in Sweden is 
considered. 6 exploratory studies are described. Results 
indicate that among the most important factors (based 
on differences between potential researchers and other 
students) in the process of selection are: (a) motivation 
for research training and postgraduate studies, (b) job at 
the department, (c) sex, (d) parental education, (e) the 
degree of personal involvement in different problems, (f) 
encouragement from the staff at the department, and (g) 
certain ability variables related to creativity.—Journal 
abstract. 

4000. Salamon, Jenő. (Eótvós Loránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) A pszichológia módszertanának fejlódése 
a Szovjetunióban. [Developments in psychological 
methodology in the Soviet Union.) Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 29-44,—Presents methods 
of psychological investigation in the Soviet Union 
following the socialist revolution. Experiences gathered 
by Soviet psychologists over 50 yr. show that the 
detachment of psychology from philosophy has not yet 
been fully accomplished. Questions of attitude and 
theory have continued to exercise a significant influence 
over the development of methodology and educational 
methods. Success in Soviet psychology is considered to 
be due to the fact that it Is based on dialectical and 
historical materialism and is being applied to building 
socialism. Developments over the last 50 yr. have been 
due to changes in attitude, methodology, and achieve- 
ments. (Russian summary) (19 ref.)— English abstract. 

4001. Surányi, Gabor. (Lajos Kossuth U., Debrecen, 
Hungary) A Kutatási és vizsgálati eljárások 
értékeléséról. [Evaluation of research proceduron] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 199-204. 
L Asserts that any methodology can be understood only 
from a relevant theory. Also considered are questions of 
how Soviet psychologists clarified their attitude toward 
the heritage of psychology. Research procedures for the 
exploration of individuality are considered, noting that 
standardized tests are very useful in psychological 
research. (Russian summary)— English. summary. 

4002. Thomas, Hoben. (Pennsylvania State U.) Dis- 
crepancy hypotheses: Methodological and theoret- 
ical considerations. E chological Review, 1971(May), 
Vol. 78(3), 249-259.— Utilizes the conceptual framework 
of C. Coomb's data theory to highlight similarities and 
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differences between 2 representative but different dis- 
crepancy hypotheses: D. McClelland and R. Clark’s 
hypothesis and W. Dember and К. Earl’s (see PA, Vol. 
32:5022) complexity discrepancy theory. It is concluded 
that mapping of data into the models cannot be done 
unambiguously unless assumptions are made concerning 
as yet unspecified parameter values and properties of 
data. 2 different research strategies are discussed. A 
2-stage strategy with simplifying assumptions is sug- 
gested as a possible approach toward quantitative 
specification of model parameter values. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


4003. Amosov, N. M. & Kasatkin, A. M. (Inst. of 
Cybernetics, Kiev, USSR) Samoobuchayushchayasya 
model’ dvigatel’nogo povedeniya. [Self-teaching mod- 
el of motor behavior.] Problemy Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 
1, 10-18.— Describes a system which provides a model 
for some programs of information processing in the 
cerebral cortex of higher animals and man— programs 
connected with the organization of motor behavior. The 
research is seen as representing | of the stages in the 
process of working out a heuristic model for the mental 
functions. The system is developed in the form of a 
computer program and can handle the following hypo- 
thetical programs of the mind: (a) stepwise information 
processing; (b) stepwise construction of programs of 
movement; (c) interaction between sensory and logical 
programs of information processing; (c) the subjectivity 
of motor programs, i.e., connection of wishes (seen as 
den undifferentiated action") with the signal- 
blocks of emotion and action; and (e) program for 
attending.—/. D. London. 

4004. Antomonoy, Yu. С. (Inst. of Cybernetics, Kiev, 
USSR) K voprosu o veroyatnostnykh protsessakh 
modelirovaniya zakonomernostei sredy korkovymi 
analizatorami. [On the probability processes of mod- 
eling environmental patterns by the cortical analyzers.] 
Problemy Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 75-78.—Examines: 
(a) the prend poe of animals, using, by way of 
example, the elaboration of CRs; and (b) the learning 
processes involved in the recognition of environmental 
patterns by man. A simple mathematical interpretation 
of these processes is presented. 2 stages are distinguished 
in the learning process: (a) a stage in which old 
determinisms are destroyed, and (b) a stage in which new 
neuronal structures come into being. The "characteristic 
point of transition through maximal indeterminism” may 
be used as a measure of the lability of neuronal 
structures.—/. D. London. 

4005. Asmayan, N. V. & Golitsyn, G. A. (Ist Medical 
Inst, Moscow, USSR) Dinamicheskie sily v 
regulyatsii povedeniya. [Dynamic forces in the regu- 
lation of behavior.] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii." (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 179-186.—Derives mathematical formulae for 
the "dynamic forces of inertia and inhibition," on the 
assumption that there are 2 types of psychological forces 
directing behavior: (a) static forces which exist “without 
movement" (e.g, motivation), and (b) dynamic forces 
which appear "during the process of movement." An 
analysis of inhibition is undertaken, based on the 
established existence of inertial force in behavior, and 
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factors are disclosed which affect it: "diminution. or 
cessation of reinforcement, antimotivation, [and] the 
presence of extraneous distracting activity." The results 
of confirmatory experiments are presented. (English 
summary)—4/. D. London. 

4006. Bugai, Yu. P. & Chernov, V. G. (Kharkov Inst, 
of Radioelectronics, USSR) Model’ podporogovykh 
yavlenii v vozbudimykh élementakh. [A model of 
subthreshold effects in excitable elements] Problemy 
Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 49-59 — Following an ex- 
amination of the physiological premises for the con- 
struction of nerve elements, the functional design of a 
model is described along with the results of a study of 
transitory processes for different perturbations of. input 
for the model. A system is produced of the parameters of 
the excitable elements necessary for a complete descrip- 
tion of subthreshold processes, including those of 
accommodation and adaptation. Within the domain of 
subthreshold effects a wide class of important problems 
connected with the search for the optimal parameters of 
stimuli can be solved. The characteristics of excitable 
elements, determining their capacity to accommodate 
and adapt, are worked out. Another analytic form is 
procured for the “force-duration” law in physiology. The 
conditions of optimal excitation are described for 
linearly increasing input signals—J/. D. London. 

4007. Bugai, Yu. P., Chernov, V. G., 
(Kharkov Inst. of Radioelectronics, USSR) Issledovanie 
podporogovykh yavlenii v vozbudimykh élementakh 
na analogovoi modeli. [Study of subthreshold effects in 
excitable elements in the analogue model] Problemy 
Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 39-48.—A model was con- 
structed on the basis of a direct analysis of the transitory 
processes in subthreshold reactions in nerve and muscle 
tissues. A feature of the model is its suitability for only 
the description of effects arising on electrical stimulation 
through an internal microelectrode, since utilization of 
external electrodes, mono- and polysynaptic stimulation, 
requires the additional registration of new effects Mer 
in the present model are not contemplated and Rs 
should be the object of separate inquiry. However, in the 
case of natural mono-, polysynaptic, and antidromic 
stimulation and also with artificial stimulation using an 
external microelectrode, conditions are often met whic 
are close to those of intraelectrodal stimulation, thereby 
making the model suitable for the description of a wide 
class of effects under different conditions of e 
The reactions of the system, utilized in the гар tt is 
model, to impulses of different forms are describe eh 
shown that, even when it comes to subthreshold uU 
excitable elements which differ with regard to f 
purpose may differ sharply in their apu GER 
modate and adapt— properties which essentially dan 
mine (a) the character of the consequent polarize their 
threshold reactions of these elements, and C pe 
tendency primarily to the summing of de- O НОЙ A 
polarization for different DE when stim 
rhythmically applied.—/. D. London. А 

4008. Dyubko, G. F. (Kharkov Inst. of node? 
electronics, USSR) Matematicheskaya Tc 
staticheskogo preobrazovaniya intensive ae of 
v gromkost’. [Mathematical model of static Pu 
mation of intensity of sound into loudness.] loudness 
Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 72-74.—Examines odel 0 
as a function of intensity. The mathematica veloped: 
transformation of intensity into loudness 1s е 
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and experimental data confirming this model are 
adduced. The formula which relates loudness to intensity 
is stepwise.—4. D. London. 

4009. Hoepfl, Robert T. & Huber, George P. A study 
of self-explicated utility models. Behavioral Science, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 15(5), 408-414.—Compared 2 types of 
utility models on the basis of their ability to predict Ss’ 
evaluations of hypothetical university faculty members. 
Ss were 11 graduate students and 6 professors. The 
models obtained using multiple regression were better 
predictors than those obtained using a parameter- 
eliciting questionnaire, as expected, but the differences 
were small. An analysis of variance suggests that 
increasing the number of factors included in the 
descriptions caused Ss to be less able to make consistent 
evaluations even in the small range included in the study, 
and also suggests that Ss who were required to respond 
to fewer factors in early trials and more factors in later 
trials made less consistent evaluations overall than Ss 
who were required to respond to more factors in early 
trials and fewer factors in later trials. Data also suggest 
that Ss thought that the factors had a more uniform 
impact on the evaluations than was actually the 
case.—Journal abstract. 

4010. Khachatur'yants, L. S., Antomonov, Yu. G., 
Kabikin, V. E., & Kotova, A. B. (Inst. of Cybernetics, 
Kiev, USSR) O kharakteristikakh dinamiki 
obucheniya. [On the characteristics of the dynamics of 
learning.] Problemy Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 79- 
86.—Presents the results of a formal mathematical 
simulation of the dynamics of the learning process for 
the human operator. Preliminary data were supplied by 
experiments with secondary school students. An ongoing 
extrapolatory model of the learning process was con- 
structed. The parameters of the learning curves were 
found for words of various lengths (2, 3, 5 letters) 
associated in a learning sequence with spatially separated 
light bulbs of various colors. Individual differences were 
noted.—J. D. London. 

4011. Kushnarenko, Yu. P., Dyubko, С. F., Putyatin, 
E. P., & Bondarenko, M. F. (Kharkov Inst. of Radio- 
electronics, USSR) Modelirovanie statiki adaptatsii 
slukha i zreniya. [The modeling of the adaptational 
statics of hearing and seeing.) Problemy Bioniki, 
1968(Nov), No. 1, 29-38.—Proposes a mathematical 
model for the adaptive transformation of signals in the 
auditory organ. The static reactions of this model a 
studied and compared with the data of peyohophysics: 
experiment, A formula is derived which can be veine 
also in visual experiments, This formula permits the 
construction of a similar model for the visual saari 
which agrees quite well with the experimental data.—/. 
D. London. 

4012. McReynolds, 


reality they reflect. nera 
sychol f the use of the 1 
Condillac. The Ist sophisticated model in psychology 
was based on the mechanical clock. 
“clockwork” developed in the 17 century, 
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man might usefully be conceptualized as a machine. 
Among the theorists who used clock models were 
Hobbes, Descartes, and LaMettrie.—Author abstract, 

4013. Norman, M. Frank. (U. Pennsylvania) Slow 
learning with small drift in two-absorbing-barrier 
models. Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 8(1), 1-21.—Certain 2-choice learning models have 
the property that both the Ist and 2nd moments of 
increments Ap, in A, response probability p, are of the 
order of magnitude of a parameter r. It is shown that the 
distribution of p, can be approximated by that of X, 
where X, is a Markov process that is continuous in space 
and time.—Journal abstract, 

4014. Putyatin, E. P., Pchelinov, V. P., & Bondarenko, 
M. F. (Kharkov Inst. of Radioelectronics, USSR) K 
postroeniyu matematicheskoi modeli zreniya 
cheloveka s uchétom tsvetovoi adaptatsil. [On the 
construction of a mathematical model of human vision 
involving color adaptation.] Problemy  Bioniki, 
1968(Nov), No. 1, 107-113.— Presents experimental data 
on bright color adaptation, using Maxwell's color disk 
with 2 comparative fields. 2 possible mathematical 
models involving color adaptation are constructed.—/. 
D. London. 

4015. Shabanov-Kushnarenko, Yu. P. (Kharkov Inst. 
of Radioelectronics, USSR) О zadache 
matematicheskogo modelirovaniya zrenlya 
cheloveka. [On the task of developing a mathematical 
model of human уіѕіоп.] Problemy Bioniki, 1968(Nov), 
No. 1, 19-28.—Examines the “method of the black box” 
in relation to research on human vision. The task of 
constructing a full-fledged synthetic eye, capable of 
picking up and processing information, is developed in 
the form of a computer program. It is in connection with 
this that the incoming and outgoing signals of the visual 
organ are described in terms useful for the contemplated 
program.—4. D. London. "e 

4016. Shabanov-Kushnarenko, Yu. P., Dyubko, С.Е, 
& Putyatin, E. P. (Kharkov Inst. of Radioelectronics. 
USSR) Modelirovanie dinamiki adaptatsil zreniya | 
slukha. [Modeling the dynamics of visual and auditory 
adaptation.] Problemy Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 97- 
106.—Develops the consequences of a mathematical 
model for the dynamics of visual adaptation. Ex- 
perimental data on visual and auditory adaptation are 
cited which confirm the validity of deduce formulae. 
—I. D. London. : 

007 Smolicz, J. J. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
Paradigms and models: A comparison of intellectual 
frameworks in natural sciences and sociology. 
Australian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 6(2), 100-119. VARY conceptual 
models in natural sciences and sociology with special 
reference to their relative power to direct and coordinate 
research and their capacity to gain acceptance and 
command allegiance among the active practitioners of 
the subject, The comparison reveals that models or 
"paradigms" found in mature natural sciences are a 
different order of theoretical species from those present 
in sociology. An analogy is drawn between the concep- 
tual schemes of early, preparadigm science and current 
sociological models, with some speculation about the 
eventual development of sociological paradigms.—Jour- 

ағу. 
fat В Ularyekdn, E. A. (All-Union Research Inst. of 
Medical Instrumentation, Moscow, USSR) lerarkhiya 
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rezul'tatov kak osnova mnogourovnevoi funktsional'noi 
sistemy. [Hierarchy of results as basis for a multilevel 
functional system.] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii." (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 211-219.—Proposes a mathematical scheme for 
control in the living organism, simulating the relation 
between the results of consecutive behavioral acts and 
the final desired goal, as indicated in Anokhin's 
functional systems theory. The union of individual 
functional systems into a complex hierarchical functional 
system is seen as taking place by means of a coordinated 
isolation of parameters of intermediate outcomes in each 
of the subsystems in order to procure a final useful 
outcome in the larger system. Each subsystem, on the 
basis of the final outcome assigned to it, forms the 
“acceptor of action,” into which arrive the parameters of 
intermediate outcomes assuring goal achievement. Si- 
multaneously these intermediate outcomes create the 
stage on which the final useful effect of the subsystem at 
the following level is evaluated. (English summary)—/. 
D. London. К 
4019. Uteush, Е. V. (Kharkov Inst. of Radio- 
electronics, USSR) Modelirovanie biologicheskoi 
pamyati. [Modeling biological memory.] Problemy 
Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 60-66.—Analyzes and sub- 
stantiates the approach to the mathematical modeling of 
biological memory as a cybernetic system. Demonstrates 
that the distribution of information within the scope of 
memory can be managed by 2 methods: (a) random 
search, and (b) determined dispatch of information from 
1 level of memory to memory of older formation. A 
mathematical model is proposed and analyzed for the 
рос of committing a list of information to memory. 
ime for committing a standard communication {о 
memory serves as a “generalized criterion” of these 
processes.—/. D. London. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


4020. Bogartz, Richard S. (U. Illinois) Last squares 
methods for locating function shifts and disturbance 
regions, Psychological Bulletin, 1971(Apr), Vol. 75(4), 
294-296.—Presents some generalizations of a least 
squares method previously introduced by R. S. Bogartz 
(see PA, Vol. 43:6103) to fit 2 intercepting lines to a set 
of data points. Polynomials of arbitrary order are 
considered instead of straight lines. The concept of a 
disturbance region is introduced. Methods are given for 
locating the disturbance region described by 1 poly- 
nomial in a portion of the range of the independent 
variable while another polynomial relates the dependent 
variable to the independent variable in the rest of the 
range of the independent variable. A decision rule for 
deciding the order of the polynomials under consid- 
eration, based on a sequence of F tests, is given. 
—Journal abstract. 

4021. Ekman, Goesta & Kuennapas, Teodor. (U. 
Stockholm, Psychological Labs., Sweden) Distribution 
function for similarity estimates. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 967-983.—Reports an 
investigation of the interindividual variation of similarity 
estimates. Data from a previous large-scale study by T. 
Kuennapas were used. Similarity estimates were avail- 
able for 378 stimulus pairs judged by 57 Ss. The standard 
deviation was shown to vary regularly with the mean 
similarity estimate. A function derived from the binomial 
distribution function was found to describe the trend 
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highly satisfactorily. As a further illustration of t 
principle, it was shown that the binomial fy 
describes the frequency distributions of similarif 
mates in close approximation. It is suggested tha 
simple principles may describe the data obi 
experiments involving conventional unidimensioi 
ing techniques, e.g., magnitude and ratio estima 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ў, 
4022. Falmagne, J. С. (National Foundatio 
Scientific Research, Brussels, Belgium) The gener: 
Fechner problem and discrimination. Jo 
Mathematical Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8 
43.—Fechner's proposal of measuring sensation 
discrimination thresholds has been criticized 
number of authors. It can be argued, however, 
historical connections between the experimental 5 
sensory thresholds and the problem of пи 
sensations is fortuitous. In fact, Fechner's schem 
psychophysics can be generalized in a straightfory 
manner to arbitrary discrimination indices. This 
mediately raises interesting questions, e.g., what 
ditions must satisfy 2 discrimination indices to 
identical scales? These and related questions are in) 
tigated from a theoretical and experimental standi 
The usual questions of existence, uniqueness, 
construction of solutions to Fechner's problem are: 
discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. @ 
4023. Gitter, А. George. (Boston A. Factor a 
ical approach to indexing multivariate data. 
Report, Boston U., 1970(Aug), No. 43, 13 p.—Presents an 
approach for aggregating individual measures by | 
analyzing a States X Variables matrix to construct 80 
indicators. Factor scores of selected factors are 
the state’s indicators of major components 
indicator, while the weighted sum of these 
becomes the state’s indicator. Procedures for de 
national indicators, and computing postbase year 
cator values are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
4024. Kleiter, Gernot. Krise der Signifikanzt 
der Psychologie. [Crisis of the significance 
psychology.] Jahrbuch für Psychologie, Psychotherapie: 
medizinische Anthropologie, 1969, Vol. 17(1-2), 1 
163.—Evaluates criticism concerning statistical bi 
significance tests. Decisions concerning the choi 
test can distort or even falsify reliability. Ever 
theory must be turned into a statistical hypothesis. 
assumption of normal distribution and of a 
hypothesis could be rejected on the basis of the nu 
of observations, as reliability of significance tes 
with the number of observations. On the СО! 
meaningful differences in the population oath 
escape identification within the sample in sigi 
tests. Random significance may result from й $ 
testing with the identical data. The applicati 
subjective probability theory is recommen ed. 
differentiation of the scope of the һуро!е 
suggested as a corrective measure. (55 ref.) A 9 
4025. Livingston, Samuel A. Some observa i 
the estimation of true scores. Center for the SM 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns 
1970(Jun), No. 69, 10 p.—Compared the РОН 
estimating true scores by means of а transformals 
the obtained score based on the reliability ¢0 
with the use of the obtained score without 
mation. It was found that, using the mean sq : 
as a criterion, the transformed score is a better Я 
for most examinees but poorer for those WA 
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scores lie furthest from the mean, An example is 
provided,—Journal. abstract, 

4026. Macrae, A. W. (U. Birmingham, England) On 
calculating unbiased information measures. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1971(Apr), Vol. 75(4), 270-277,—Tested 
6 ways of estimating information free from sampling 
bias, using Monte Carlo methods with a digital com- 
puter. 2 techniques had little to commend them, but (a) 2 
published techniques were effective with appropriate 
distributions; (b) calculating bias by the A. G. Carlton 
(see PA, Vol. 43:7521) formula, with the sample taken as 
a model of the population probabilities, gave a good 
correction if the sample was large enough; and (с) 
estimating the population mean and standard deviation 
from the sample and using these to calculate population 
probabilities was effective even with small samples and 
with a wide variety of distributions, although it was 
slightly more restrictive in its assumptions than was 
technique b. A table is provided for hand calculation of 
technique b. A source for computer procedures for 
techniques b and c is reported.—Journal abstract, 

4027. Natalicio, Luiz F. & Kidd, Ronald V. (U. Texas) 
Experimental methodology and theory-building in 
mathematical psychology. Psychological Reports, 
197 (Feb), Vol. 28(1), 43-54.—An inquiry is made into 
the directions that theory-building in psychology might 
be taking with respect to the new trend in experimen 
methodology generated by mathematical models, con- 
cept-learning studies, and studies in individual differ- 
ences. The implications of nomological theories, infor- 
mal theories, and modeling activities with respect to this 
trend are analyzed in general and an integrative 
description is developed. Problems presented by the use 
of isomorphism as the implicit justification for this 
methodology are emphasized. Some basic issues in 
theory-building which seem in need of clarification are 
outlined, (26 ref.)—Journal abstract, —.— 1 

4028. Steingrüber, H. J. (127 Himmelgeisterstr, 
Dusseldorf, W. Germany) Indikation ny Pein er 
Anwendung von verteilungsfreien Aquivalenten des 
Regressionskoeffizienten. [Indications and psycho- 
logical application of distribution-free equivalents of the 
regression coefficient.] Psychologie und Praxis, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 14(4), 179-185.—Since textbooks of statistics 
usually do not give measures for interspecific associ- 
iion, 2 methods for this measurement are presented: 
Hellmich's 2 x 2 table K and Deuchler's measure 
which is a binary distribution defined by a Pearson- 
Bravais regression coefficient. Deuchler's work dates 
back to 1915, A practical example from the field lens 
construction is discussed. Both formulae are included. 

R. F. Wagner. 

4029. Zimmerman, Donald W. (Carleton U., AN 
Ontario, Canada) Probability spaces dd 
of error of measurement. Paychologica реа, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 291-301, Reports that a model of 
variability in measurement, which is sufficiently y d 
for a variety of applications and which includes vis 
content of traditional theories of error of Lge mentes 
and psychological tests, can be derived from ues” and 
of probability without introducing “true “a. Р) and 
"errors," Beginning with probability spaces ( ol a 
(Ф, P, the set @ representing the ie cre ting 
measurement procedure and the set ® терген to 
individuals or experimental objects, it is amm ЕВ 
construct suitable product probability eld all results 
lections of random variables which can 
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needed to describe random variability and reliability, 

attempt is made to fill gaps ae LM 
derivations in many classical theories and at the same 
lime to overcome limitations in the of "true 


values” and жууду ‘resenting етт he essential 
constructions required for a general probability model, 
Journal abstract. 


4030. Stone, lakor А. & іму J. (U. North 

Dakota) sir ne on оази 
ап 5 

logica, 1970, Vol. 12(4), 258-265.—Proposes a revised 
method of similarity analysis based on the concept of 
correlational similarity an epee an improvement 
on the model proposed by G. Ekman. It is concluded 
that if judgmental factors are etos in bipolarity 
(as against situations where they are not), far more 
interpretational information relative to or 
strategies of judgment are obtained, ( & Russian 
summaries) (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


4031. Allison, Roy J. & Hurst, Charles M. (U. Texas, 
Arlington) Behavioral sclences data punch system. 
USAF ARL Technical Report, 1969(Dec), No, 69-19, n 
p.— Presents an expeditious technique for a 
computer-coordinated comprehensive performance data 
recording and analysis system, em) solid. state 
circuitry. Circuit descriptions and schematics basic to 

ations of the data punch system are 
—USAF ARL. 

4032. Amosov, N. М, & Talaev, S. A. (Inst. of 

Cybernetics, Kiev, USSR) Planirovanie povedenlya na 


osnove vosprinyatol informatsii. | of behavior 
on the basis d be information. | Bioniki, 
1968(Nov), No. 1, 3-9.—Examined the pr 8 in 


artificial Б м 

cardinal princi of information processin, 
human hates ee ized from the data of Physiology 
and psychology, were utilized in finding solutions. 
model, constructed on the basis of these principles, is 
shown to be capable of (a) detecting what is эйи on it 
(b) extracting information therefrom, and (c) develop! 
its behavior in corres with the task 
certain parameters of its state within a given 
range of values, The proposed system is developed in the 
form of a computer program —J. D. London 

4033, Brown, ВИ! R. & Evans, Selby Н, (Texas 
Christian U., Inst. for the Study of Cognitive Systems) 
Further applications of the Random | Mod- 
ule ( ) system to schema theory, U.S. Army 


Human Exgisetrint Laboratories 
1970(Mar), No. 4-70, Mp 


volved in the creation of an 


maintainin, 


lormance in 
simulations 


hypothesis the Random Adaptive Module's basic 
components may be useful in constructing models for 
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performance in a variety of tasks related to schema 
theory. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4034. Johnson, Edgar M. An analysis of variance 
FORTRAN IV program for small disk-supported 
computers. U.S. Army Human Engineering Laboratories 
Technical Memorandum, 1970(Dec), No. 31-70, 41 p. 
— Developed an analysis of variance program for small 
disk-supported computers on an IBM 1130, 8K core and 
I-disk drive. This program will accept balanced analyses 
containing as many as 8 factors in any combination of 
within- and between-S effects. The number of levels of 
any factor is restricted only by the number of data 

oints. On an 8K, IBM 1130, the program will accept 
5050 floating-point ог 4100 integer data points. Instruc- 
tions for users, a FORTRAN IV listing, and sample 
problems are included. The program is easily adapted to 
any FORTRAN IV system with disk storage and at least 
8K core.—Journal abstract. 

4035. Kerr, Joyce, et al. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical 
School) A PDP-12 system for on-line acquisition of 
heart rate data. Behavior Research Methods & Instru- 
mentation, 1971(Mar), Vol. 3(2), 87-88.—Describes a 
research program for investigating the responsiveness of 
infants at high risk for developing schizophrenia. 2 
measures of reactivity to brief auditory stimuli, the 
evoked heart-rate response and the evoked potential of 
the brain, are recorded for analysis by the PDP-12 
computer. An interface to the PDP-12, called the R peak 
detector and R-R interval counter, is used for reducing 
the EKG to R-R intervals, with an accuracy of +1 msec. 
The current usage of the PDP-12 and its IBM-compat- 
ible tape transports is discussed, and proposed devel- 
opments for on-line statistical analyses of the physio- 
logical data and real-time control of the experiment are 
presented.—Journal abstract. 

4036. Krause, Merton S. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill.) Corroborative results and subsequent 
research commitments. Journal of General Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 84(2), 219-227.—Programmatic research 
based upon well-formulated theories can be optimally 
planned (and sequenced) when the present expected 
value of corroborative results from the several ex- 
periments possible are compared. This value depends on, 
at least, the probativeness and informativeness of the 
specific theorems tested by each experiment and the 
reliability and residual range of the theories containing 
these theorems. How these 4 variables are defined and 
may be used to calculate values for assigning tests 
priorities are described.—Author abstract. 

4037. Uteush, E. V. (Kharkov Inst. of Radio- 
electronics, USSR) O pamyati kiberneticheskikh 
sistem. [On the memory of cybernetic systems.] 
Problemy Bioniki, 1968(Nov), No. 1, 67—71.—Proposes a 
model of memory which is (a) characterized by hierarchy 
of structure and multiplicity of levels of memory, and (b) 
енген аз a “branching tree of switches."— 7, D. 

ondon: 


TESTING 


4038. Besure, J. (Royal Military Academy of 
Belgium, Brussels) Quelques considerations à propos 
du test de structuration graphique (T.S.G.). [Some 
considerations apropos of the Graphic Structures Test 
(TSG).] Information Psychologique, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
1037-38), 85-104.—Describes an adaptation of the 
Kohs' Block-Design Test with data on the relationship 
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between the items obtained through a factor a 
and on the internal consistency of the test, 
Vandenberg. 

4039. Crehan, Kevin D. & Slakter, Malcom 
U. New York, Buffalo) Note on compar 
paired-multiple-response items and multip 
items. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vi 
310.—Notes 3 deficiencies of a paired-multiple- 
test format suggested by E. A. Namy (see P/ 
44:5707): (a) diagnostic information is lost on 
examinees and test items, (b) there is an uncertain. 
on the concept of true score, and (c) the cl 
increased variability and reliability is questi 
—Author abstract. ~i 
4040. Seibert, Warren F., (U. Michigan) The mo 
picture as a psychological testing medium: A 
cine-psychometrics. Viewpoints, 1970(Sep), Vol 
91-102.—Refers to the work of J. J. Gibson who d 
the Air Corps’ Psychological Test Film Unit di 
World War II. The motion picture tests were des 
for use in the selection of military air crewmen. 
on cine-psychometry has been dormant. At this ti 
potential for use with special populations—the™ 
tionally deprived, the hard of hearing, and the y 
being stressed. Short-term memory tests, su 
perception tests, and sequential word tests һа! 
developed. Test administration reliability, si 
simulation, and the substitution of image, or acti 
language offer very practical motivations for use 
technique. (16 геѓ.)—/. Linnick. 
4041. Whitely, Susan E. (U. Minnesota) Бота! 
referenced testing: An alternative model for 
construction. Proceedings of the Annual Conventio 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol 
2) 515-516.—Domain-referenced testing, int 
scores with direct reference to the domain ol 
content, has been given increasing attention in 
years. Neither the programed learning арргоа 
achievement test approach has been able to p 
models that can handle complex and hete 
domains to allow a domain-referenced score in 
tation. A modified version of Stephenson's struct 
Q-sample model is presented to provide an айе! 
method of test construction. It is different from СШ 
approaches because it provides information conci 
domain structure and does not depend upon Г 
sampling to estimate true score—Author abstract. 


Construction & Validation 


4042. Bradley, M. (Public Service Commi 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario) Statistical compar 
the Otis Self-Administering Tests of Menta 
and PSC Examinations 302A and 5A c 
Studies in Personnel Psychology, 1970(AÀpr), 


for 486 males and 316 females, aged p 
categories: secondary school level English- 
secondary school level French-speaking, bw. 
English-speaking, and university level Frenc 

Results were statistically significant well beyon 
level for all comparisons. Correlation coefficient 
from + .620 to +.742. Construct validity er 
ligence tests is discussed. (French abstra t) 
Tiedemann. = 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 


4043. Berkowitz, Leonard. (U. Wisconsin) Reporting 
an experiment: A case study in leveling, sharpening, 
and assimilation. Journal of Experimental Social Psy- 
chology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 237-243.—A survey of a 
number of social psychology books reveals glaring errors 
in the reporting of the findings in the now classic 
experiment by S. Schachter (see PA, Vol. 25:8043) on 
deviation and rejection. Authors all too frequently have 
(a) assimilated and sharpened their summaries of this 
study to a general theme, (b) omitted important details 
inconsistent with their theme, and (c) misrepresented the 
results in important ways. It is concluded that the 
tendency to reject opinion deviates may not be as stron 
as is commonly supposed in social psychology texts an 
clearly is a far more COUPER phenomenon than 
social psychologists typically indicate to their readers 
and students. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4044. Johnston, James M. (U. Florida) A universal 
behavior graph paper. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1970(Win), Vol. 3(4), 271-272. 

4045. Landers, Daniel M. (U. Illinois, Children's 
Research. Center, Champaign-Urbana) Effect of the 
number of categories systematically observed on 
individual and group performance ratings. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 731-735.—De- 
termines the effect of the number of behavior categories 
systematically observed on the reliability and accuracy 
of judges' ratings. 24 Ss representing 2 astic judging 
systems rated 24 filmed routines under standard 
conditions. Results show that the judges rating only 1 
category had significantly less variance from absolute 
ratings, less intravariance about their own mean, and 
higher reliability than those rating 3 categories. When 
the individual judge's ratings were combined into group 
ratings, no significant differences were found between 
observation systems on variance from absolute ratings; 
however, the groups rating only 1 category had signif- 
icantly less intravariance than groups rating more than 
l.—Journal abstract. 

4046. Mac Rae, Kenneth D. (Queen's U., Belfast, 
Ireland) Serial position and sequential les 
in repeated measures designs. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 736-73 ,—Presents а 
scheme for the evaluation of the effects of serial position 
and sequential dependencies in experiments where 
repeated measures are made on the same Ss, and where it 
is possible for S to receive any of these treatments more 
than once. The desirability of examining such effects is 
discussed, and it is concluded that, where ч чөн 
perimental situation permits, repeated nc usted 
the type presented here should be used both not 
serial-position effects and sequential dependence Ms d 
interest in their own right and because the addi 
cost in E time is often small.—Journal abstract. 


APPARATUS 
J., & Cook, 


4047. Davidson, Arnold B., Davis, Dixon J. & 
Leonard. (Smith те аын Philadelphia, Pa.) 
A rapid automat ni ۲ 
key-press behavior in rats. Journa d the Банни! 
Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Јап), Vol. 1 2 ^. s i 
Trained experimenta ly hai. schedule of food rein- 
a fixed- 1 ! 
Due ка a completely automatic procedure within a 
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single, I-hr session. Control procedures demonstrated 
that the resulting behavior was an operant, under control 
of the schedule of reinforcement and the specified 
reinforcing stimulus (food). A simple, combination 
food-tray operandum, also described, was used as the 
basis for the —— technique.—Journal abstract. 
4048. Findley, J. D., Robinson, W, W., & Gilliam, W, 
i Hopkins U., Medical School) A restraint system 
chronic study of the baboon, Journal of the 
Pop een Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 


4049, Grosser, S, & Percy, Hector E. (Amer- 
ican International Coll.) An apparatus for delivery of 
electroconvulsive shock without situational . 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Д 
1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 39-40. 


4050. Lyons, J & Klipec, William D, (U. 
Arizona) Color mixing with Kodak Wratten filters, 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 


1971(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 232. 
: 4051. тууту ve mee senno A., Karas, С, G., 
Buck, W. (lowa State U.) operant v. 
device for sheep. Journal of the erp Analys 
of Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 95-96, 
4052. R. D. & Grant, С, V. (U.S. Bureau of 
Spin Fisheries & Wildlife, Devt Colo.) Automated 
erence em appara rating palatability 
of foods. Journa Y the Experi Analysis. of 
Behavior, AM ded ol. 15(2), 215-220,—Deseribes an 
electronic preference testing apparatus for measurin 
taste preference of rodents and other small animals wi 
solid or liquid foods, The apparatus is designed on the 


brie 

t 

Kanon. Preferences are automatically recorded on 
digital counters. The apparatus is built in 2 modules (a 


reference tester and 
Ihalticonductor cable, The modular design provides 


rtability and isolation of the Ss from the major 
fioise-producing components. Diagrams of the apparatus 
are given, and test results from a trial that evaluated 
positional bias and a sucrose-concentration preference 
experiment are presented to demonstrate its application 
in research.—Journal abstract. 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


4053. Farrell, В, А. On the design of a conscious 
device. Mind: A Quarterly Review of Psychology. Ф. 
Philosophy, 1970(Jul), Vol. 79315), 321-346. Describes 
the design of a conscious device, i.e. а device whose 
reactivity is such that upon examination the difference 
between the device and a human being in regard to 
seeing, hearing, and feeling cannot be determined. The 
main s required for construction are outlined by 
means ‘ol the model vore D used by 

ts. The а of conscious functionin 
ore alt in оем hearing are emphasized. 
may be raised as to the validity of 
осо and whether a complete 
S. Knapp. 


Objections which 
using the model © 
device would be “conscious” are discussed 
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4054. Vaught, Glen M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oswego) Autokinetic word writing as a function 
of variations in instructions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 743-746.—Attempted to deter- 
mine whether or not variation in autokinetic word 
writing (AWT) instructions would increase word pro- 
duction. Normative characteristics of word productions 
of 45 male and 54 female undergraduates are presented. 
It is generally concluded that, while increased word 
production does result from different instructions, the 
reliability of this response measure remains question- 
able.—Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


4055. Bartley, S. Howard. (Michigan State U., Lab. 
for the Study of Vision & Related Sensory Processes) 
Some misconceptions concerning perception. Amer- 
ican Journal of Optometry & Archives of American 
Academy of Optometry, 1970(Apr) Vol. 47(4), 259- 
266.—Discusses perception as an overall immediate 
response to stimulation of sense organs, the reaction that 
expresses the organism’s relation to the environment 
regardless of whether this expression is conscious or 
simply a gesture or other motor act that is discriminative. 
This conception of perception differs from that some- 
times held. The historical basis for misconceptions of 
perception is discussed, the basis for the present concept 
18 described, and some optometric applications are 
noted.—Journal abstract. 

4056. Colston, Malcolm A. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) A note on adaptation level theory. Austra- 
lian Psychologist, 1970(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 49-51.—De- 
scribes a formula for predicting adaptation level. 175 
males served as Ss whose task was judging a series of 
weights. Ss assumed the weights to be of individuals of 
their same age and sex. In the formula, the weights were 
given twice the weighting of the Ss' own weights. A 
satisfactory prediciton of adaptation level is reported. 
—H. Roemmich. 

4057. Cratty, Bryant J. & Duffy, Kirt E. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Studies of movement afteref- 
fects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 
843-860.—213 Ss participated in 4 experiments designed 
to identify relationships between figural aftereffects 
elicited by hand, limb, and total body movements. The 
measures obtained were reliable and highly task specific. 
(36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4058. Forrest, Elliott B. (Optometric Center of New 
York City, N.Y.) Perception and human communi- 
cation. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Aug), Vol. 47(8), 
640-643.—The term, perception, means different things 
lo different investigators. Some differences are fun- 

damental to the definition while others are a matter of 
semantics. Confusion tends to be minimized if the act of 
perception is related to the act of human communi- 
cation. Perception is presented in terms of the organism 
as both a “source” and a “receiver” of information not 
only to and from others in the external environment but 
to and from itself as well—Journal abstract. 

4059. Over, Ray. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia) Comparison of normalization theory and 
neural enhancement explanation of negative after- 
effects. Psychological Bulletin, 1971(Apr), Vol. 75(4), 
225-243.—Proposes that neural inhibitory interaction 
underlies negative aftereffects as well as figural after- 
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effects, with the former occurring when nont 
principles are used by the nervous system 
stimulus values and the latter when topographi 
is involved. Relationships between aftereffect 
information available about feature analysis fr 
trophysiological measurement and contour mask 
studies are examined with emphasis on tilt and | 
ment aftereffects. It is concluded that even thi 
neural enhancement position cannot be tested 
until more is known about tuning characte: 
sensory systems and the way cells respond to 
changes in stimulus value, in its present form it 
more satisfactory explanation of negative af 
than normalization theory. There is little to suppo 
latter claim that negative aftereffects occur 
products of a perceptual adaptation process. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4060. Praetorius, Nini. (Copenhagen U., Deni 
Nogle vaesentlige problemer omkring det 
ceptionspsykologiske stimulusbegreb. [Some 
tial problems concerning the concept of stimulus 
psychology of perception.] Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, 
21(5), 301-319.—For a long time psychologists, phi 
ophers, and physiologists alike have been aware 
problems and inadequa that follow from ad 
dualistic causal view as a basis in the theories am 
of perception psychology. Despite this realizati 
better alternatives have apparently not readily si 
themselves. An attempt is made to indicate the ki 
difficulties and inconsistencies encountered in di 
perception theories and concepts becasue of thi 
tunate confusion of 2 causal theories, 1 philosoph 
(epistemological), the other physiological, by presen 
among other things, an an of G 
model. A possible alternative n repla 
of the traditional dualistic causal description 
experiments and laws of perception psychology. 
lish summary. à 
4061. Taylor, M. M. (Defence Research Establis 
ment, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) On the effici 
psychophysical measurement. Journal of the 1 
tical Society of America, 1971(Feb), Vol. 49Q; 
505-508.—A previously proposed upper boum 
performance of psychophysical techniques, that ati 
to determine points on psychometric functions 1 
to be a least upper bound. The existence of a 
technique (the Robbins-Monro process) | 
asymptotically attains the performance of the pro 
ideal shows that this ideal provides an appropria 
from which to calculate the absolute as opp! 
relative efficiency of real ps chophysical E 
techniques. The concept of incremental effici 
introduced. It is shown to be useful in ami 
performance of measurement techniques when 
uncertainty of the estimate, often ignored in $I es 
studies, is neither infinite nor 0, and to bur. 
pendent assessment of the efficiency of separate pe 
of a measurement process.—Journal abstract. 


Illusion 


4062. Beh, Helen C., Wenderoth, Peter м., 
А. Т. (0. Sydney, New South Wales, e 
angular function of a rod-and-frame illusi 
tion & Psychophysics, 1971(Apr), Vol. 9 
—Predicted that vertical settings of a rod s 
a square frame would be in error in the direi 
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frame axis closest to true vertical as the frame varied in 
ult. Results of an experiment with 4 male and 16 female 
undergraduates were in accord with this hypothesis. 
—Journal abstract. 


4063. duMas, Frank М. & duMas, Michael Е, 


(Augusta Coll.) The projected brain illusion. Journal of 


Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 115-118.—Stimulus 
conditions for projected brain illusion (PBI) are to stare 
above and beyond the top of a candle flame in a dark 
void, The illusory response is to see “out there" an image 
closely resembling outline drawings of the brain, i.e., as 
though one is seeing one’s own brain projected into 
space. Physical rather than geometric optical magni- 
fication of the internal structure of the eye seems to offer 
the best explanation of PBI.—Author abstract. 

4064. Horrell, R. I. (U. Hull, England) Retinal ii 
or perceived features as determinants of error in 
geometric illusions? Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 97-106,—An. exam- 
ination of the implications of the theory of geometric 
illusions proposed by R. L. Gregory leads to the 
prediction that the illusion error should be determined 
by the retinal image projected by the figure rather than 
by its perceived characteristics where these differ. This 
prediction was tested in 2 experiments, using a version of 
the Zöllner illusion. In Exp. 1, with 12 students, distance 
was used to manipulate the retinal image characteristics; 
in Exp. Il, with 12 students, slant was used. In both 
cases, error followed changes in the retinal image rather 
than being held relatively constant by the perceived size 
and shape. It is suggested that the effect of slant and 
distance on illusions, as reported by others, can | 
attributed to the change in retinal image characteristics 
involved in such operations.—Journal abstract. 

4065. Simondon, G. La perception de longue 
durée: Ill. Analyse de la rotation de volumes vus en 
projection. [Perception of long duration: III. Analysis of 
volumes of rotation seen in projection.] Journal 
Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1970(Oct), No. 4, 
403-422. — The experiment involved different categories 
of projections of shadows produced by an animated 
object the revolving motion of which occurred around а 
vertical axis, Results were. that for a solid opaque 
geometric, the determining influence of external limits 
and irregularities, or unusual points of the surface, 
indicated different phases of prolonged owned 
Concerning transparent objects or those finely [^ 3 
eated, texture governed the variety of effects.—L. Æ 
Ostlund. 


Time 


4066. Haber, Ralph N. & Standing, Lionel G. (U. 
Rochester) Direct estimates of the apparent durai on 
of a flash. Canadian Journal of Psychology, ] 


i i hows 
Vol. 24(4), 216-229.— Substantial evidence upy cit 


that visual persistence can extend 

of a brief Smukas flash by several алеге me 
technique of G. Sperling's was applied in эшл ofa flash, 
a click to coincide, Ist with the apparent om : і 
and then with its apparent offset. 


the interclick interval exceeds t 
duration, When the flash and КУЛЕ! 5 msec. for brief 
were the same, persistence longer ones (200 
flashes (10 msec), d pentose 
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msec), and was negligible for flashes exceeding. 500 
msec. When a visual noise field followed. the 
adaptation field, persistence was determined en by 
the time from the flash offset to noise onset, up to 
200 msec. Beyond that, the noise onset had no effect, 
resumably because the риме had already ceased 
ore the noise arrived. itions without visual noise, 
but with different combinations of or postadapta- 
tion field, also produced substantial changes in visual 
[кане Results show that (a) visual persistence can 
estimated rather directly by this technique; (b) 
persistence is sensitive to adaptation conditions; and (с) 
visual noise will terminate persistence. Results support а 
procese-tionping interpretation of information process- 
ing by visualoise, as distinct from a sensory ini tion 
view. (French ашу) (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
4067. Lindauer, M S. (State University Coll, New 
York, Brockport) Duration of time in time-related 
words. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 
715-181.—Assigned 275 time-related words, considered 
a source for the cognitive investigation of time per- 
spective, to 10 time intervals ng from sec. to 
millennia by 32 undergraduates equally divided by sex. 
Differences were found in the duration of time соп! 
by the verbal materials, with reference to the frequency 
with which the 10 time intervals were used, as well as the 
time spans associated with the t, and future. 
No sex difference was noted. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4068. Toman, Walter. (Psycho Inst, Erlangen, 
n GEE 4 1 cn 
ime experience and processes of mo ij 
[abba Rundschau, \97\(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 38- 
42.—People perceive the same time span differently 
depending upon their motivational state, A motivation 
model developed by the author is examined with respect 
to its usefulness as an indicator of time experience.— И. 


J. Koppitz. 


VISION 
4069. Ball, Richard J, & ‚ S. Howard. (Mich 
igan State U.) Effects of intermi! monochromatic 


illumination on visual acuity. American Journal of 

tometry & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 47(7), 519-525.—Reports. research con- 
cerning the effects of selected bands of monochromatic 
intermittent illumination on the task of visual acuity. 
Wavelength bands centered at 500 nanometers (nm.) 
(496-505 nm. at 10% transmission level), 580 nm. 
(576-584 nm.), and 640 nm. (637-644 nm.) were 
presented intermittently at 1, 5, 10, and 15 cps, as well as 
with steady illumination, All intermittency conditions 
were with a '/4 pulse-to-cycle fraction. А marked 
decrement in visual acuity performance was found for 
those wavelength-temporal combinations that previously 


found to produce brightness enhancement, 
ов, and a shifts. Greatest decrement ун 
ra 


found for the 500-nm waveband at an intermittenc 
of 5 cps. Discussion includes relating the study to 
ious research and its relation to basic neurophys- 
ор |. vision processing. (16 ref.) Journal abstract. 
0. Crossmann, Edward R., С Peter J. & 
Marg, Elwin. (U. California, Berkeley) A computer- 
lic method for determining visual 


„ American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 


acuity. 
merican сти tometry, 1970(Мау), Vol. 47(5), 
Pr thk Descri! D automatic meth- 
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od for clinical visual acuity determinations. The pro- 
cedure employs the staircase method of threshold 
determination using Landolt C’s, and was tested on 14 Ss 
representative of normal optometry clinic patients. 
Though more precise due to small step size, results show 
fair agreement with manual determinations performed at 
the same time using an American Optical Company 
Snellen chart. The automatic method required more time 
because (a) Ss used 4 instead of 26 response alternatives, 
and (b) a mean step size of 1.15:1 instead of 1.5 or 2:1 
was used. While most series of repeated automatic 
determinations were stable, a few Ss showed improve- 
ment or deterioration apparently due to practice or 
fatigue. Economic aspects of computer assistance for 
optometric examinations are briefly discussed and the 
potential value of time-sharing and remote operation is 
noted.—Journal abstract. 

4071. Dick, A. O. (U. Rochester) Visual processing 
and the use of redundant information in 
tachistoscopic recognition. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 24(3), 133-141.—Examined the 
relation between information available in the stimulus 
and information required in report. 54 undergraduates in 
3 groups reported on the basis of different attributes of 4 
sets of visual stimuli varying in form of redundancy. Loss 
of information from conic memory was measured by 
means of a partial report procedure. The redundancy 
manipulation affected the level of accuracy and there 
was differential loss of stimulus information from iconic 
memory, depending on the stimulus attribute to be 
reported. There was, however, no relation between 
redundancy and loss of information. Results show that 
(a) the use of stimulus information plays an important 
role in accuracy, and (b) there are some basic differences 
in the way in which the visual system treats different 
categories of information. (French summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

4072. Farrimond, Thomas. (U. Waikato, Hamilton, 
New Zealand) Flicker fusion measurements using a 
modified perimeter stand. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 881-882.—Describes a portable 
device for the study of the flicker fusion frequency 
characteristics of those areas of the retina which differ in 
color sensitivity. Its use is briefly mentioned. The 
equipment is simple to operate and robust and suitable 
for use by students as part of their general laboratory 
training.—Journal. abstract. 

4073. Hall, A. C. (U. Newcastle, New South Wales, 
Australia) Measures of the complexity of random 
black and white and coloured stimuli. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 773-774.— Describes 
the construction of black and white random-line stimuli 
having internal intersections, and a set of bicolored 
stimuli derived from these. The number of internal 
intersections as an index of subjective complexity is 
shown to be highly valid for both sets, and the 
number-of-perimetric-turns variable is also shown to 
have a high correlation with judged complexity.—Journal 
abstract. 

4074. Hofstetter, Henry. (Indiana U., Div. of Op- 
tometry) Some observations of phantom visual 
imagery. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1970(May), Vol. 47(5), 
361-366.—Describes techniques for eliciting phantom 
visual images of parts of an O's body in absolute 
darkness and under other conditions for which there are 
no visual stimulus correlates. Spatial, form, and 
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luminance attributes are discussed, together with inci- 
dental observations that might have theoretical impli- 
cations.—Journal abstract. 

4075. Lovell, D. J. (Massachusetts Coll. of О tom- 
etry) Spectrometer performance based upon signal- 
to-noise toleration. American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Aug) 
Vol. 47(8), 650-656.—In the operation of optical & uip- 
ment, the optimum operation is determined by limi- 
tations imposed by noise. This is often a psychophysical 
concept. Trade-offs are often possible whereby superior 
performance can be achieved by a competent E using 
carefully selected functional parameters. This is indi- 
cated by examples using an infrared spectrometer, 
—Journal abstract. 

4076. Moulden, Bernard. (U. Reading, England) 
Adaptation to displaced vision: Reafference is a 
special case of the cue-discrepancy hypothesis. 
Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971 (Feb), 
Vol. 23(1), 113-117.— 12 undergraduates were exposed to 
a prismatically displaced view of their actively-moved 
right hand which was optically "stopped"; they achieved 
as much adaptation in this condition as in one in which 
they were allowed full "reafferent" stimulation. This 

rovides further evidence against Held's “reafference” 
[робин Jounal abstract y 

4077. Schroeder, Stephen. (U. North Carolina) 
Effects of cue factors on selective eye movements 
and choices during successive discrimination. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 991- 
998.—On a discrete-trial successive discrimination task 
which contained both reinforcing and redundant stimuli, 
12 female and 13 male undergraduates displayed orderly 
distributions of fixations and choices of the stimuli 
Practice decreased fixation frequencies of all stimuli 
without altering their distributions. Number of S 
forcing stimuli had no effect on selectivity when stimu 
differed distinctively but was related to selectivity when 
stimuli were ambiguous. Stimulus configuration affected 
selectivity, as did relative position cues. Results suggest 
complex interaction between fixation and visual choice. 
(16 ref.) —Journal abstract. s: "- 

4078. Shipley, T. & Rawlings, S. C. (U. Md 
Medical School) Sensory direction in homogeneou! 
binocular visual space. Perception & Poche 
1971(Арг), Vol. 9(4), 335-337.—Shifts in sub 
sensory direction (local signature) occur in all kr 
modalities, and the dynamics of these shifts are E 
similar. An experiment with 2 experienced Os is no 
which indicates that this is also true for visual bU 
in homogeneous binocular space. It is conclu 5 vi 
binocular vision may be interpreted in posco 
principles of intersensory processing.—Journal d Mie 

4079. Smith, Karl U. & Putz, Vernon. (U. Witty 
Behavioral Cybernetics Lab.) Dynamic moto! ck 
in determining effects of retinal image ed 
reversal and delay. American Journal of OPTOMA) 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry, locity ай 
Vol. 47(5), 372-383.—Compared the ve о 
tracking accuracy of head and eye боп or the? 
under conditions in which the action feed means 
motions was operationally isolated and varie Vals ystems 
of a real-time computer system and epu 
methods of yoking visual targets to the ; 
mechanisms both separately and coordinate у. velocity 
show that with reversed retinal feedback: (8, ed more 
and accuracy of eye movements were degra 
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than head movement; (b) smooth pursuit head and eye 
motions were reduced to saccadic movements; (c) ocular 
tracking tended to dominate coordinate head-eye 
tracking; and (d) little dynamic adaptation occurred to 
the modified retinal feedback. Delay of the retinal 
feedback had the same relative effects on the 2 motions. 
More variation occurred in the velocity of eye move- 
ments than in the speed of head movements with 
increase in the magnitude of the delay of retinal 
feedback. Results support the movement-compensation 
hypothesis of adaptation to reversed vision by indicating 
that compensatory movement correction of altered 
feedback of eye or head motion is not possible when 
control of the altered feedback is restricted experimen- 
tally to the movement system affected. The response of 
the visual system to reversal and delay of the retinal 
image is a direct function of the intrinsic directional 
specificity of eye and head movements in governing 
retinal input.—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


4080. Abravanel, Eugene. (George Washington U.) 
The synthesis of length within and between per- 
ceptual systems. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 9(4), 327-328.—Reports 2 experiments, 
with 90 undergraduates each, comparing the accuracy of 
Ss in making length combinations visually, haptically, 
and intersensorally. The hypothesis that there would not 
be significant differences among the 3 conditions for 
perceptual combinations of length, because length is a 
highly familiar dimension that is capable of being 
cognitively organized, was supported. Findings are 
related to other research comparing intra- and inter- 
sensory processes.—Journal abstract. 

4081. Cornwell, Henry G. (Lincoln U., Pa.) Figure 
preference and personality. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 812-814.—To identify personality 
syndromes indicated by preferences for figures, corre- 
lations among 10 scales of the Welsh Figure Preference 
Test, 18 scales of the 16 PF, and 6 scales of the 
Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of Values for 50 college 
students were calculated. 8 figure preference variables 
correlated significantly with 10 16 PF and 3 Study of 
Values scales. The 27 significant rs suggest that: (a) 
rejection of the figures is symptomatic of personal 
inadequacy and anxiety, while acceptance of the figures 
indicates personal stability, self-confidence, and freedom 
from anxiety; (b) the more stable personality Du 
are associated with preference for complex, BARS 
shaded, and dotted figures; (c) inconsistency of pret- 
erence is positively related to general intelligence. 


—Journal abstract. mouth Coll., Medical 


ination. Perceptual & 
-867.— Describes 


measuring this aspi 
Score distributions o i 
of the test's sta 


s and difference. 
9(4), 321-326.- 
of 86 university summer 
rs of simulta- 
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Pennie hich a total 


experiments in which у 
session students indicated whether pai 
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neously presented objects were "same" or "different." In 
Exp. I-III, pairs of letters were shown either upright or 
upside down. In Exp. IV and V, pairs of trigrams were 
either rotated or selected according to rated meaning- 
fulness. Analysis of RTs indicates that familiar pairs 
were responded to more quickly than unfamiliar pairs; 
however, this was true only for “same” judgments, Exp. 
III indicated that familiarity influenced discrimination 
accuracy under conditions of tachistoscopic exposure. In 
Exp. VI, an effort was made to disentangle the effects of 
meaningfulness from the effects of pronounceability. 
Results are compared to previous research using per- 
ceptual comparison tasks which failed to indicate any 
effect of familiarity. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4084. Epstein, William. (U. Wisconsin) Adaptation to 
uniocular шек magnification after e rige 
adaptation activities. American Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 84(1), 66-74.—Adaptation was meas- 
ured after а 30-min exposure to a 5% meridional size 
lens, axis 90°. In the preadaptation period immediately 
preceding exposure, 66 undergraduates with uncorrected 
vision spent 10 min. sitting in the dark with both eyes 
covered (C), monocularly exploring the building (M), or 
binocularly exploring it (B). The major finding was that 
the magnitude of adaptation was affected req 
by the preadaptation activity: C = M > B. This finding 
is discussed in the context of a general formulation of the 
process of adaptation to the lens.—Journal abstract. 

4085. Holding, Dennis H. (U. Louisville) The amount 
seen in brief exposures. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 72-81. 
—Attempted to test the consequences of assuming that 
an S exposed to briefly presented tachistoscopic infor- 
mation does not have access to a visual image. The 
partial report procedure is examined under several 
conditions with the letter row cues immediately follow- 
stimulus exposure, and at different levels of cue 
delay. Ss were 12 students. The results of eye movement 
monitoring, and of instructing Ss where to look, agree 
with the guessing data of a previous experiment in 
showing a sharp decline in the number of letters 
ОШГУ reported when the $ is looking at the wrong 
row, in conformity with the anticipative selection 
hypothesis. The result of varying the S's uncertainty 
about what is to be reported is to vary the slope of the 
delay curve; with the implication that inefficient strat- 
egies of rehearsal, rather than visual image decay, are 
responsible for the reported delay effects.—Journal 

1. 
uc Horne, E. P. & Allee, M. (U. Florida) Esti- 
mation as a function of density and contrast, Journal 
of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 87-94.— Estimates 
of perceived number of simple dot forms, yellow-red or 
yellow-green, on each of 3 homogeneous backgrounds of 
either white, neutral gray, or black were made. Random 
dispersals for each of 7 frequency levels from 16-37 were 
displayed over large or small areas. Estimations of 
frequency were made by 30 female undergraduates 
selected as color normals. Each card was exposed 1 sec. 
in the Harvard tachistoscope. Underestimations of dot 
frequency increased with actual number. Yellow-red dot 
estimations were higher than yellow-green. Large area 
yielded higher and more accurate estimates than the 
smaller area. Density was significant but contrast was 
not significant in this experiment.—Author abstract. 

4087. Irion, Philip E., Oyer, Herbert J., & Hardick, 

Edward J. Lipreading performance as related to 


ing 
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measurements of vision. American Journal of Optom- 
etry & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 48(3), 231-239.—Administered the 
Utley test, How Well Can You Read 2, to 53 
undergraduates. The 8 Ss who obtained highest 
scores and the 8 who obtained the lowest were given 
complete optometric examinations. Optometric — 
indicates that Ss differed primarily along the visu: 
acuity parameter. A significant difference was found in 
lipreading performance as a function of acuity differ- 
ences. A significant relationship - I prem 
acuity and lipreadin lormance.—Journai tract. 
e iiec. Pria Ly Boyle, Robert Сута 
Lindsley, Donald B. (Biometrics Research, New York, 
N.Y.) masking: Peripheral vs central 
factors. Perception & Psychophysics, 197 (Apr), Vol. 9(4), 
350-352.—Selected 2 normal vision Ss who exhibited 
dichoptic retroactive masking and were experienced in 
making visual perceptual judgments. Perceptual masking 
was studied under binocular and dichoptic conditions in 
order to separate peripheral and central interference 
effects. Under binocular conditions, when the test flash 
(TF) and the blanking flash (BF) fell on both retinas, 
both retroactive and ctive masking were demon- 
strated. Under dichoptic conditions, when the TF fell on 
1 eye and the BF on the other, thus eliminating 
opportunity for intraretinal interference, there was 
partial retroactive perceptual masking and no proactive 
masking. Results suggest (a) that binocular proactive 
masking is due to peripheral light adaptation, (b) that 
binocular retroactive masking is due to both peripheral 
and central effects, and (c) that dichoptic masking is due 
solely to central re iasmal interference. It is 
posed that dichoptic retroactive perceptual masking 
affords a method of investigating central perception 
time, i.e., the time to consolidate a perceptual experience. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4089. Lake, R. A. & 
Ontario, a Fixed random fore- 
periods in istoscopic ition. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 452- 
549.— Describes 2 experiments (with 160 undergraduates 
in each) in which the effect of length and variability of 
foreperiod on tachistoscopic recognition are examined. It 
was found that foreperiods between .5 and 2 sec. had no 
differential effect and that for foreperiods between 2 and 
8 sec. recognition thresholds were a monotonically 
increasing function of foreperiod length. Randomly 
varying foreperiod length had no significant effect. A 3rd 
experiment with 40 undergraduates showed that the 
interval between successive exposures of the recognition 
stimuli, which in the Ist 2 experiments was confounded 
with length of foreperiod, could not account for the 
foreperiod effects obtained. (French summary)—Journal 


abstract. 

4090. Lovie, A. D. & Lovie, P. (U. Liverpool, 
England) The effect of mixed visual contrast ached. 
ules on detection times for both free and 
horizontally structured visual search. Ergonomics, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 735-741.—Performed an ex- 

ment in which Ss’ detection times were compared for 
ree and systematic visual search for a small target. The 
systematic search pattern consisted of a horizontal 
ен pairs of lines drawn оп the visual field. 2 
dil t levels of target contrast were employed. 3 
groups of 4 17-28 yr. old Ss with normal vision were 
presented with 1 of 3 mixed stimulus schedules con- 
taining different percentages of high and low contrast 


P. L. (U. Toronto. 
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targets; each S being tested on both free and systematic 
visual search for that schedule. The composition of the 
schedules was as follows: Schedule I, 75% low and 25% 
high contrast; Schedule II, 50% low and 50% high: 
Schedule Ш, 25% low and 75% high. Ss were Tol 
informed about either the level of target contrast before 
individual trials, or the schedule to which they had been 
allocated. Main results were as follows: systematic 
search using the structured field reduced detection time 
for low contrast targets in Schedules | and Ш, and 
increased it for targets of the same contrast in Schedule 
IL. High contrast targets showed an increased detection 
time for all schedules with the systematic search. Results 
are interpreted in terms of the interaction of the relative 
amount of contrast-uncertainty, contained by each 
schedule, with the condition of the visual field. (French 
& German summaries)—Journal abstract. 
4091. Marcinkech, A. J. (Comenius U., Faculty of 
Pedagogy, Trnava, Czechoslovakia) Zraková percepcia 
l'a uéenia univ. prof. PhDr. Jana Horvátha na 
rnavskej| univerzite. [Sight perception according to the 
teaching of Prof. Jan Horvath at the Trnava university,] 
Jednoina Škola, 1969(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 532-544.—Presents 
a selection and summary of the teaching of Jan Horvath 
(1732-1799) on sight perception. (Russian summary) 
4092. Munoz, S. R. & Newbigging, P. L. (Sir George 
Williams U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Some effects 
of an auditory ready signal on tachistoscopic word 
nition. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 24(6), 460-475.— Describes 4 experiments which are 
variously concerned with the effect on tachistoscopie 
recognition of the intensity of the ready signal, the length 
of the foreperiod, the effect of combining an auditory 
ready signal with a visual fixation point, and the effect of 
different intensities of the ready signal when words 
differing in difficulty (frequency) are presented for 
recognition. Ss were 72, 30, 86, and 40 men and women 
in each experiment, respectively. The main findings 
were: (a) that intense ready signals have a disruptive 
effect whereas less intense signals have a facilitative 
effect; (b) that a visual fixation point attenuates the 
effect of a ready signal; (c) that recognition e 
increase as foreperiods are lengthened; and (d) that the 
effects of ready signal intensity are demonstrable on} 
with the most difficult recognition task. (French sum- 
mary) (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
HAY Newbigging, Р. L. (McMaster U., e 
Ontario, Canada) Transfer of training from er 
time to tachistoscopic recognition. Canadian bi: De 
of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 476-485. 
scribes 2 experiments in which RT practice Lys 4 180 
tachistoscopic recognition task. Ss were 10 A itive 
undergraduates, respectively. The amount Mero 
transfer obtained was shown to be a function 0 ! 
type of RT task and the amount of RT prac 
transfer was attributed to the learning of an M ч 
response to the foreperiod which was the same 
both tasks. (French summary)- Journal ae City U. 
4094. Orbach, J. & Olson, R. (Queens Coll- and 
New York) Perceptual reversals, eye bl i 
"preferred orientation." Percepiual & 
1969(0ес), Vol. 29(3), 902.— Presents а ut 
paper by J. Orbach and E. Zucker where p р 
eye-blinks is considered іп relation to the 
satiation of orientation.—P. Hertzberg. ching Inst 
4095. Pálffy, Zoltán. (Formative PU el ваја 
Budapest, Hungary) Adatok а kép ‘chology 
lélektanához. [Data concerning the PSY M 
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pictural space perception.] Pszichológiai Tanulmá 
1968, No. 11, 167-183.—On the bass of its E 
interpretation and the social determination, internal and 
external factors and conditions bearing on pictural space 
perception have been examined. Perspective space 
perception is a specifically human quality of visual 
perception that is formed by objectivizations (picture 
plane, projective rays, coordinates, perspective pictures) 
and operational structures (operations serving the 
external realization of objectivizations and their subjec- 
tive acquisition). These processes enable man to 
internalize perceptually and intellectually the appearance 
of perspectives as a function of an objective necessity 
(i.e. objective law). Perception corresponds not only 
with the constancies (the real and constant spatial and 
form-characteristics of objects) but also with the 
perspective appearance. The Ist step leading to the 
acquisition of the perception of spatial changes was 
found to be differentiation (adequation) of points 
situated in different depths but appearing to be in the 
same place, i.e., programing of the procedures of analysis 
and synthesis that are necessary for the graphic repre- 
sentation of the coincidence. The explicit forms of these 
operations, as well as the succeeding external and 
internal complex operations are acquired by the child 
and interiorized with the help of operational models and 
structures acquired from the community. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 
. 4096. Smith, Olin W. & Barut, Clara. (Bowling Green 
State U.) Relation of spatial abilities to reversal rates 
of Necker cubes varying in degree of completeness. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 760- 
762.—1 hypothesis was that reported reversal rates of 
Necker cubes with 6-in horizontals and verticals that 
varied in 5° of completeness would correlate signif- 
icantly with 3 measures of spatial visualization. The 
second hypothesis was that 6-in cubes would result in 
lower reversal rates than did the 3-in cubes used by O. 
W. Smith, N. Imparato, and J. E. Exner. The Ist proved 
to be untenable while the 2nd remained tenable in a test 
with 40 male and female undergraduates. Individual 
differences in reversal rates were large but fairly 
consistent since the correlations among reversal scores 
ranged from .71-.97, with a median of .88.—Journal 
abstract. E 
4097. Tanezos, Zsolt. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Psychology Inst, Budapest) Az érzékleti 
szervezódés vizsgálatának néhány elvi kérdése. 
[Some theoretical problems of investigating pore tual 
organization.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 
45-50.—Considers the significance of spatial-temporal 
organizational (coding) units being interpreted as dy- 
namic features, and of neural coding, when determining 
perceptual qualities. The fact that different functional 
forms may serve as a basis for producing identical 
perceptual qualities is related to von Neumann’s findings 
on the characteristics of natural automata. On the basis 
of investigations into stroboscopic movements and the 
connection between spatial localization and eye move- 
ments, the relative equivalence in the functions of 
configurative organizational forms to central motor 
determination, and their complementary function in 
determining perceptual qualities is demonstrated. From 
this point such things as configurative organization, 
plastic impressionability, as well as social determination 
and experimental aspects in the study of perception are 
approached. (Russian summary) (19 ref.)—English ab- 
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Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


4098. Dawson, William E. (U. Notre 
nitude estimation of ees ina sums and UNS. 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Apr), Vol. 9(4), 368- 
374.—Undergraduate, graduate, and staff member Os 
Ist scaled 2 continua by magnitude estimation: apparent 
area of circles and loudness of 1000-Hz tones. Os then 
gave magnitude estimations of apparent sums and 
apparent differences for 15 pairs of stimuli on each of the 
2 continua. The scales for sums and differences were in 
some cases nearly linearly related to the power function 
obtained when the same Os scaled the underlying 
continuum. However, systematic departure from 
linearity was the usual result. The power law exponents 
Obtained were generally smaller than those usually 
reported for the 2 sensory continua. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4099. McCain, Claude N. & Karr, A. Charles. Color 
and subjective distance. U.S. Army Human Engi- 
neering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1970(Aug), 
No. 20-70, 9 p.—Selected 16 Os from a group of 29 
soldiers on the basis of color and far-vision scores. Os 
adjusted the position of a white or colored rod until it 
seemed to be alongside a reference white or colored rod. 
The colors used were blue and red of matched 
luminances. Os tended to see the red rods as nearer and 
the blue rods as further away. It is concluded that red 
and blue are used as cues for depth perception.—Journal 
abstract. 

4100. Williams, T. David. (Indiana U., Div. of 
Optometry) Vertical disparity in depth perception. 
American Journal of Optometry & Archives of American 
Academy of Optometry, 1970(May), Vol. ai), 339- 
344.—Determined thé apparent frontoparallel plane 
(AFPP) under 3 different conditions of vertical disparity 
using a 2-alternative forced-choice experimental format. 
Representative data for | O are given in which response 
to vertical disparity was found to lie in the range 6.25-8 ° 
of arc AFPP rotation/percent vertical angular size 
difference. Differences between data from the 3 stimulus 
conditions were significant at the .05 level by probit 
analysis. The stereoscopic behavior of the Ss agreed with 
a systems-approach model for stereopsis proposed by K. 
N. Ogle and B. Julesz.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


4101. Chapanis, Alphonse & Overbey, Charles M. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Absolute judgments of colors 
using natural color names. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 9(4), 356-360.—Required 10 male and 
10 female undergraduates to select from a list of 36 
common color names the correct name for each of 36 
Munsell colored chips. On their Ist trial, with no prior 
training and without having seen the set of stimuli in 
advance, Ss gave results that were as good as, or better 
than, previous Es have reported at the conclusion of 
much longer experiments. On the last trial (Trial 10), Ss 
transmitted about 5.07 bits of information, correspond- 
ing to the perfect discrimination of more than 33 colors. 
These figures approach the upper limit possible with 36 
colors (5.17 bits). Reasons are given to suggest that the 
so-called human “channel capacity” to tasks of this kind 
could be even greater than found here.—Journal abstract. 

4102. Chason, L. Ralph & Berry, Gene A. (U.S. Air 
Force Academy, Colorado Springs, Colo.) The effect of 
white noise on color vision. Proceedings of the Annual 
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Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 585-586.—60 18-22 yr. old Air Force 
cadets were assigned randomly to the 12 cells of a 
completely randomized factorial design, 2 x 2 x 3. The 
perceived intensity of red, green, and blue lights was 
measured under conditions of dark-adaptation or non- 
dark-adaptation, and silence or white noise at 100 db. 
No significant differences were found between dark- 
adaptation and non-dark-adaptation. Significant. dif- 
ferences were found between silence and white noise 
conditions (p < .01), as well as between the 3 colors 
(р < .001). Light sensitivity was increased under white 
noise conditions. The data are seen as relevant to design 
specifications in human engineering.—Author abstract. 

4103. Kamlet, Arthur S. & Egeth, Howard E. (U.S. 
Army Human Engineering Lab., Behavioral Research 
Lab., Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md.) Note on con- 
struction of Stroop-type stimuli. гесе & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 914.—Describes the success 
of using plastic label tapes and an "y year embossin. 
tool to generate Stroop-type stimuli. 2 experiements, wit 
10 laboratory workers and 12 undergraduates, respec- 
tively, are cited. These show that the label-tape stimuli 
are at least as effective in producing Stroop-type 
interference as are incongruously colored names.— P. 
Hertzberg. 

4104. Lindauer, Martin S. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Color preferences among the flags 
of the world. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
29(3), 892-894.—Color use interpreted as preferences 
among the ma of 139 independent nations of the world 
included red, blue, green, and yellow. With 1 exception 
(green among African states), each color was equally 
preferred among 6 geographic groups of nations. In 
addition, white was preferred to black, colors were 
horizontally placed, and symbols were more likely to be 
pues not. Data were related to judgments made 
by individuals of isolated colors, to differences in 
inferred need achievement between countries, and to the 
role of language and culture in color discrimination and 
preference.—Journal abstract. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


4105. Egeth, Howard. (Johns Hopkins U.) Laterality 
effects. in perceptual matching. Perception & Psy- 
chophysics, IT Ap" Vol. 9(4), 375-376.— Conducted 2 
experiments with 36 and 12 right-handed male under- 
graduates in which Ss had to indicate whether pairs of 
simple geometric forms were "same" or "different." In 
Exp. I the 2 forms were either both in the left or both in 
the right visual hemifield. RTs were unaffected by the 
locus of the stimuli. In Exp. II, in addition to left and 
right pairs, there were pairs in which | stimuli was on the 
left and the other on the right. Under these conditions, 
RTs were faster for pairs totally on the left than for pairs 
totally on the right. Data support the theory that implicit 
scanning patterns are important in determining laterality 
differences. When such scanning is not involved and 
when simple nonverbal stimuli and responses are 
employed, laterality differences are eliminated.—Journal 
abstract. 

4106. Hastings, D. W. & Evans, S. H. (Texas 
Christian U., Inst. for the Study of Cognitive Systems) 
The selection of local features for pattern identi- 
fication: An exploratory study. U.S. Army Human 
Engineering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 
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1970(Mar), No. 5-70, 17 p.—Proposes a featu 
process as a basic mechanism in the encod 
ast م‎ of visual shapes by humans. It is hı 
that local features, encoded as feature prototy 
deviations, are stored in memory according 
positional! relationships in the pattern. 2 studies) 
and 16 undergraduates explored methodolo 
study of feature selection and attempted to deti 
Ss would agree in their selection of features. 
indicate that Ss do agree in their selection of fea! 
tend to repeat the selection of similar visual 
rations as features across patterns. It is 
consistency of feature selection, both within and 
patterns, is a function of both the inform 
properties of the feature and the population of 
present in the patterns.—Journal abstract. 
4107. Knoll, Ronald L. & Clark, Herbert J. (Anti 
Coll.) The physical characteristics and factor 
ture of a selected set of random shapes. U 
AMRL Technical Report, 1969(Jun), No. 6 
p.—Describes 120 uncurved random shapes 
used in studies of form perception in terms of 12) 
orthogonal physical measures of shape. Cale! 
the measures is described and their unique chi 
istics are pointed out. It is suggested that curved 
may also be described in terms of these measut 
that additional measures descriptive of the 
segments in the perimeter of the shape are Te 
Although random shapes were examined in this 
tigation, techniques developed and conclusions 
at are equally relevant to the specification of some 
characteristics of targets in the real world 
AMRL. E 
4108. Lerner, Richard M. (Eastern Mich 
Note on Knehr's Span of Apprehension T: 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 293 
891.—60 undergraduates were administered Series 
II of the Span of Apprehension Test (SA 
series of this test random patterns of from 3= 0 
presented, but Series 11 includes grid lines in th 
Response errors on Series I were almost à 
estimating the number of dots presented; Wi 
significant decreases in overestimation and 
underestimation were obtained. This response: 
was found despite individual and/or group differe 
modes of response to the SAT. In explanation 0 
findings it was hypothesized that wil the inclu: 
grid lines in Series П a cognitive strategy erent н 
that used for Series I was evoked. al 
4109. Vitz, Раш C. & Todd, Thomas C. (Ni 
U.) A model of the perception of simple 
figures. Psychological Review, 1971(May); 
207-228. Presents a model of how humans 
straight-line 2- and 3-dimensional geometric HEU 
triangles, trapezoids, and cubes. Major chara 
the model are: (a) a figure is represented 
of perceptual elements— lines, angles, areas: 
process of perceptually organizing а figure 1s 
as a stochastic sampling of the elements. 
number of trials to sample the elements corre 
measure of redundancy is proposed er 
figure's complexity. In experiments wi male 
Dent ae the model sote : 
udged complexity of a wide variety ©! 
шг» vip some additional rationale it also | 
the perceived 3-dimensionality of figures 
seen in either 2 or 3 dimensions, €.g. 
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general, the predictions of perceived 3-dimensionality are 
supported but there are discrepancies and other impor- 
tant unresolved problems. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


4110. Gordon, I. E. (U. Exeter, England) Eye 
movements during search through printed lists. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 683- 
686.—Records eye movements during search through a 
series of cancellation tasks. Ss were 4 male and 2 female 
postgraduate students and staff at a university. The main 
response to a change in the degree of complexity of the 
search lists was an increase in the number of fixation 
pauses and visual regressions, i.e., the average duration 
of visual fixations did not change significantly.—Journal 
abstract. 

4111. Hale, S. M. & Simpson, H. M. (Carleton U., 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Effects of eye movements 
on the rate of discovery and the vividness of visual 
images. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
9(2-B), 242-246.—2 studies (Ns=45 female undergrad- 
uates in Exp. I, and 18 in Exp. II) investigated the effects 
of eye movements on the rate of discovery and the 
vividness of visual images. Eye movements were manip- 
ulated by having 3 conditions: (a) Ss were instructed to 
make eye movements while generating images to noun 
pairs; (b) Ss were instructed not to make eye movements, 
but to think about making eye movements while 
generating images to noun pairs; and (c) Ss were 
instructed not to make eye movements and not to think 
about making eye movements while generating images to 
noun pairs. [n addition, the ease of generating images 
was manipulated by using noun pairs that differed in 
their image-evoking capacity; 5 of the noun pairs 
consisted of high imagery-evoking nouns and 5 consisted 
of low imagery-evoking nouns. The 2 experiments were 
similar, with the exception that a between-groups design 
was used in Exp. I, and Exp. II employed a within-Ss 
design. The results of both experiments showed highly 
significant effects of noun-pair type on both the rate of 
discovery and the vividness of images, with the fastest 
and most vivid images occurring to the high-imagery 
noun pairs. The effects of the eye-movement conditions 
on the rate of discovery and the vividness of the images 
were not significant in either experiment, and these 
findings are discussed in terms of the relationship of 
ocular activity to imagery. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4112. McCormack, P. D. & Clemence, G. D. (Carleton 
U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) Monitoring eye move- 
ments during paired-associate learning in a ret- 
roactive inhibition setting. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 24(3), 184-193.—Monitored eye 
movements during the learning and relearning of a 7-pair 
A-B list for 64 undergraduates in 4 groups, 2 of these 
being required to learn an AC list in the interim NE 2 
being given interpolated activity designed to produce 
minimal interference with the relearning of A-B. Ret- 
roactive inhibition was demonstrated and the fixation 
and eye-movement data for original learning were 
consistent with earlier studies and with a ed 
interpretation of paired-associate learning. The visual 


monitoring data for relearning were more compatible 
with a selector mechanism account of retroactive 


inhibition than with one of competition. unlearning, or 
trace decay. (French summary) (24 ref.)—Journal ab- 


stract. 
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„4113. Schmidt, Jack G. & Smith, Karl U. (U. 
Wisconsin, Behavioral Cybernetics Lab. Feedback 
analysis of eye tracking of auditory and tactual 
stimuli. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1971(Mar), Vol, 48(3), 
204-209.—Compared eye movement errors in 16 Ss in 
tracking visual, auditory, and tactual targets that moved 
in comparable continuous paths to determine if inter- 
receptor feedback tracking methods may be of signif- 
icance in developing directional ocular atiention in blind 
children. Findings were that although the eyes cannot 
track auditory and tactual stimuli nearly as accurately as 
they can visual targets, they can orient to changes in 
position and direction of auditory and tactual targets. To 
perform smooth pursuit movements, the eyes require 
dynamic retinal feedback of their own movements. 
When attempting to track auditory and tactual target 
stimuli, the eyes perform saccades that shift more or less 
accurately with changes in target direction and position. 
The possibility exists for developing feedback aids to the 
blind in detecting eye position during developmental 
training of directional ocular attention to auditory or 
tactual stimuli.—Journal abstract. 


Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 


4114. Beck, Jacob. (U. Oregon) Surface lightness 
and cues for the illumination. American Journal of 
Psychology, 197\(Mar), Vol. 84(1), 1-11.—Os who judged 
the lightness of 2 equally illuminated targets, 1 of which 
cast a shadow on a background and 1 of which did not, 
perceived the target that cast a shadow (and thus seemed 
illuminated by a spotlight) as darker than the other 
target. Results confirm earlier findings that the percep- 
tion of surface lightness may be affected by cues for the 
conditions of illumination as well as by the inhibitory 
interactions underlying contrast. The hypothesis is that 
such cues affect the perception of lightness by creating 
the impression of a "special" illumination. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. М 

4115. Engel, С. R. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Tests of a model of binocular brightness. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 24(5), 335- 
352.—Tested a model of binocular brightness mixing 
which describes binocular brightness as the vector sum 
of the 2 monocular brightnesses where each monocular 
brightness is weighted according to an autocorrelation 
function that measures the relative amounts of contour 
and contrast in the 2 monocular views. 3 experiments 
were carried out with 2 Os, and show that binocular 
brightness interactions depend on the size and shape of 
the monocular stimuli in ways predicted by the model. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4116. Remole, Arnulf. (U. Waterloo, School of 
Optometry, Ontario, Canada) Spatial characteristics 
of the border enhancement region in a flickering 
field. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Oct), Vol. 47(10), 
779-786.—When the eye is stimulated with an inter- 
mittently illuminated area bordered by a dark surround, 
the portions of the area adjoining the border will take on 
a greater apparent brightness than the remaining area, 
This region of enhanced brightness resembles nothing as 
much as a halo extending from the border into the field. 
The main findings were obtained with 1 S, while 3 others 
were tested to confirm the universality of the results. This 
study was a preliminary investigation of how this 
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perceived halo varies with the intermittence rate, pulse 
duration, and pulse luminance. Spatial characteristics of 
the border enhancement halo were found to be closely 
related to these stimulus parameters.—Journal abstract. 


AUDITION 


4117. Breger, Папа. (New York Student Consultation 
Center, N.Y.) The affective response in the percep- 
tion of sound stimuli. Journal of General Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 84(2), 317-322.—A “judged group 
norms” approach was used to obtain normative data on 
the affective dir gus to meaningful sound. Auditory 
projective stimuli were rated for pleasantness on a 
5-point scale by 140 Ss. The findings suggest a measure 
of consensus along with individual differences regarding 
relative pleasantness of sounds. Results indicate that: (a) 
most of 35 sounds were perceived as unpleasant; (b) 12 
sounds differed in pleasantness; (c) test-retest reliability 
was acceptable; (d) males and females tended to rate 
similarly; and (e) there were consistent individual 
differences in rating patterns. It seems possible to 
establish. general measures of consensus about the 
relative pleasantness of meaningful sounds, implying 
that the psychological examiner can evaluate standard 
and unique responses to meaningful sound.—Awuthor 
abstract. 

4118. Bryden, M. P. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
Attentional strategies and short-term memory in 
dichotic listening. Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 99-116.—While listening to lists of dichotically 
presented numbers, Ss were instructed to attend carefully 
to the material arriving at | ear. They were then 
instructed either to report the attended items first (AU 
Order) or to give the unattended items prior to the 
attended ones (UA order). Regardless of report instruc- 
tions, the attended ear showed a slightly bowed serial 
position curve while the unattended ear showed a 
Sharply increasing function. Reporting the attended ear 
2nd produced a greater loss in accuracy for attended 
items than was observed with the unattended items when 
they were reported 2nd. These results indicate that 
preperceptual auditory storage (echoic memory) is 
relatively long-lasting but can be disrupted by subse- 
quent auditory input. Attended items, unlike unattended 
items, are lost through verbal or processing interference. 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Perception 


4119. Ali, Latif; Gallagher, Tanya; Goldstein, Jeffrey, 
& Daniloff, Raymond. (U. Illinois) Perception oi 
coarticulated nasality. Journal of the Acoustical Society 
of America, 1971(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 538-540. 
— Prepared CVC and СУУС syllables in which the final 
consonants were either nasal consonants (/m/, /n/) or 
nonnasal consonants. The entire final consonant along 
with its vowel-consonant transition was spliced away. 
The resulting CV and CVV syllables along with carrier 
phrases were spliced at random onto a tape for 
presentation to listeners who predicted whether the 
missing consonant was nasal or nonnasal. Ss were 22 
female undergraduates. Results indicate that the pres- 
ence of nasal consonants can be predicted very well. It is 
реш that listeners utilize this information to 
lighten the phoneme-processing load. Such perceptually 
significant coarticulation of velar Opening across the 
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vowels in CVV nasal-type sequences probably 
counterparts in the coarticulation of other arti 
gestures. In this way, perception uses or follows pre 
tion. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4120. Bell, Donald W. & Nixon, James C. (Star 
Research Inst., Sensory Sciences Research Ce 
Menlo Park, Calif.) Reliability of ratings in an aud 
signal detection experiment. Journal of the ACO 
Society of America, 1971(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 
439.—50 samples of noise waveforms (N) and 50 san 
of signal-plus-noise waveforms (SN) were rated 0 
occasions by 4 listeners. The listeners decided w 
the waveform was N or SN, and rated the 
which the waveform had the N or SN quality. Th 
was a I-kHz tone 500 msec. in duration. Both si 
noise were gated. Results indicate greater relia 
ratings of SN waveforms than for ratings of М 
forms. Results also suggest that listeners can bê 
consistent in rating some waveforms, but still not! 
with each other.—Journal abstract. 
4121. Botsford, James Н. ( Bethlehem Steel Corp 
Theory of temporary threshold shift. Journal б 
Acoustical Society of America, 1971(Feb), Vol. 49( 
2), 440-446.—Temporary threshold shift (TTS) i 
erally believed to grow during noise exposure 
recover afterwards in proportion to the logarith 
time. However, these logarithmic laws of TTS di 
with experimental observations made very early 
late in these processes. Better agreement with ех 
is obtained if TTS is regarded as the sumi 
components that vary exponentially with time. Publ 
information on TTS was analyzed to determin 
properties of these 2 components. Only 10l 
components is believed to be associated with perm 
hearing loss resulting from noise exposure, and Зв 
electrical analog makes possible the construction 
TTS meter for appraising noise hazard. The analysi 
revealed 2 other components of T at account f 
“bounce” sometimes observed very early in the reg 
process.—Journal abstract. ү 
4122. Cuddy, Lola L. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ой 
Canada) Absolute judgment of musically 
pure tones. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 19 
Vol. 25(1), 42-55.—Studied accuracy of pitch j ot 
for 3 sets of 12 sine-wave tones in 3 experiments ¥ 
14-38 yr. old musical listeners (undergraduates 
school students). Tone sets differed only in E. 
of stimulus frequencies within the range 175-2 
The frequencies for triad spacing were derived 
(well-tempered) tonic chord with root F,; for 
interval spacing, each frequency correspone 
different musical note; for arithmetic interval 
frequencies were spaced at predetermined e 
intervals without specific concern for musicam 
spondence. Listeners showed most accurate e 
and most rapid learning of pitch for triad расӣ 
showed no difference between keyboard interi 
arithmetic interval spacing. Comparison О 4 
stimulus durations, 3 sec. and 8 sec., idi 
slower rate of presentation a small but 3 
improvement in judgment of the lower 6 ton i 
triad and keyboard interval spacing, and 2 
number of octave errors for the higher 6 tone 
spacing. Nonmusical listeners showed no 
between sets or rates of presentation. Some 
istics of decision rules for musical pitch b 
discussed. (French summary)—Journal abstract 
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4123. Elfner, Lloyd F. (Florida State U.) Continuity 
in alternately sounded tonal signals in a free field. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 447-449.—Reports an experiment that 
employed 20 normally hearing listeners (undergraduates) 
who demonstrated an ability to concentrate on an 
interrupted signal that alternated with a shorter, more 
intense signal. An attempt was made to investigate the 
effects of the frequency relationship between the 2 
components, to determine the effect of angular sepa- 
ration of the 2 components, and to demonstrate 
continuity effects in a free field. Results indicate a 
definite frequency effect and a significant though small 
effect due to angular separation on the continuity 
threshold.—Journal abstract. 

4124. Elliott, Lois L. (U.S. Office of Education, 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped, Washington, 
D.C.) Auditory memory for one and two tones. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 450-456.—Examined pitch memory for 
l and for 2 successive tones in 2 experiments which 
employed a method of adjustment procedure (Exp. 1) 
and a recognition (4-alternative-forced choice) task (Exp. 
11). 17 laboratory research assistants served as Ss. 
Frequency ratio of the 2-tone targets was either simple (a 
musical third or fifth) or complex. Time between target 
and comparison tone(s) was either silent or filled with 2 
intervening tones, The memory DL for each of 2 tones 
was about 1.5-2 times larger than the DL for 1 tone. The 
DL for pairs of tones with complex frequency ratios was 
under some circumstances, larger than for pairs of tones 
with simple ratios. For “good pitch discriminators,” the 
task must become more difficult before ratio complexit 
affects performance than is true for "poor pitc 
discriminators." At least 2 skill components, frequency 
analyzing power and memory, were present in these 
tasks, and consistent individual differences occured for 
both. (16 ref.) —Journal. abstract. 

4125. Flottorp, Gordon; Djupesland, Gisle, & Winther, 
Finn. (Rikshopitalet, Inst. of Audiology, Oslo, Norway) 
The acoustic stapedius reflex in relation to critical 
bandwidth. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 457-461.—Investigated the 
threshold of the acoustic stapedius reflex in man by 
means of changes in acoustic impedance of the ear. Ss 
were 16 20-36 yr. old males and females. The contra- 
lateral ear was stimulated by using bands of noise and 
complex tones with various bandwidths, Experiments 
show that the reflex threshold, expressed in db. re 
2.105N/m?, was almost constant for bandwidths less 
than a specific value and designated as. "critical 
bandwidth." When the bandwidth was further increased, 
a decrease in the reflex threshold at a roximately 3-6 
db/octave was observed. Assuming that the stapedius 
reflex mechanism is loudness governed in persons with 
normal hearing, findings confirm the existence of a 
critical bandwidth in loudness summation, In addition, 
findings indicate that the basis for the critical-band 
mechanisms is located in the peripheral part of the 
auditory system, probably in the cochlea. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4126. Leshowitz, Barry. (Arizona State U.) Meas- 
urement of the two-click threshold. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 197\(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 
2), 462-466.— Os discriminated between a pair of 10-ysec 
pulse and a single 20-p sec pulse having the same total 
energy. The independent variable was the time, ôT, 
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between the 2 10-џѕес pulses, The stimuli were also 
presented as elements in a periodic pulse train. The ôT 
required for resolution of 2 clicks (2-click threshold) was 
10 psec. Whereas the addition of a steady background 
noise produced a remarkably small change in the 
magnitude of the 2-click threshold, performance dete- 
riorated markedly when the pulses were low-pass filtered. 
It appears that discrimination of slight changes in the 
energy spectrum of the 2 transient signals, especially in 
the high-frequency region (8000 Hz. and above), under- 
lies the ear's sensitivity to a temporal discontinuity. 
—Journal abstract. 

4127. Patterson, James H. & Green, David М. (U. 
California, San Diego) Discrimination of transient 
signals having identical energy spectra. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1970(Oct), Vol. 48(4, pt. 2), 
894-905.— Generated pairs of waveforms having iden- 
tical energy spectra, using a technique developed by D. 
A. Huffman. A pair of such waveforms differ only in 
their phase spectra. The discriminability of such wave- 
forms was measured under various conditions. The tota] 
duration of the waveforms was varied as well as the 
nature of the differences in their phase spectra. Results 
of these experiments with undergraduates suggest that 
the ear can discriminate differences in temporal order as 
small as 2.5 msec. In later experiments this discrim- 
inability among pairs was studied when both waveforms 
were partially masked by noise. Some pairs can be 
discriminated when only 6 db. above their masked 
threshold.—Journal abstract. 

4128. Ptacek, Paul H. & Pinheiro, Marilyn L. d 
Western Reserve U.) Pattern reversal in с 
perception. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 493-498.— Perception of 
auditory patterns based on an intensity difference was 
tested in 30 16-40 yr. old normal-hearing Ss under 
binaural, monaural, and dichotic listening conditions, 
Each auditory pattern included 3 temporally spaced 
white-noise bursts involving 2 elements, i.e., soft (S) and 
loud (L). Patterns inclu SLS, LSL, LLS, SSL, LSS, 
and SLL. The loud element in the patterns remained at a 
constant intensity throughout, with the soft elements 
attenuated from 5-20 db. in different sets of patterns. 
Patterns were presented at 50-db SL. Ss needed а 10-db 
intensity difference within a paneta in order to recognize 
it correctly '/ the time, although the just noticeable 
difference for white noise is about .5 db. This seems to 
indicate that the pattern recognition task is a higher 
auditory function than simple discrimination of intensity 
differences. An unexpected finding was a large number 
of complete pattern reversals or mirror images which 
accounted for 30-40% of errors across listening condi- 
tions and intensity-difference levels. Symmetrical pat- 
terns were more commonly reversed than asymmetrical 
patterns. It is suggested that reversals of auditory 
patterns may occur in a manner similar to figure and 
ground reversal in vision, (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4129. Rosinger, George; Nixon, Charles W., & Von 
Gierke, Henning E. (Battelle Memorial Inst, Columbus 
Lab., Ohio) Guantitication of the noisiness of 
“approaching” and “receding” sounds. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1970(Oct), Vol. 48(4, Pt. 1), 
843-853.— Describes the Ist phase of a research program 
designed to quantify subjective responses to time-varying 
sounds edi approximating those produced by aircraft 
flying over an O at rest. The basic sounds employed 
represented "approaching" and "receding" sources that 
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continuously increased or decreased in intensity and/or 
frequency over a period of 15.25 sec. The comparative 
annoyance or noisiness of such sounds was evaluated by 
means of paired comparison and individual adjustment 
judgments. For the 3 experiments conducted with 72 
16-27 yr. old undergraduates and high school students, 
the findings indicate that (a) Signals representing an 
approaching sound were generally judged more 
annoying than those representing a receding sound—in 
spite of the fact that the approaching and receding 
signals contained the same average intensity and fre- 
quency content over signal duration. (b) Signals with 
time-varying components—whether intensity or fre- 
quency—were judged to be noisier than signals with 
non-time-varying components. (c) Time-varying inten- 
sity components appeared to have a greater influence on 
judgments of noisiness than did time-varying frequenc 
components. And (d) on the average, only small 
nonsystematic differences in noisiness were found as a 
function of the 3 frequency conditions investigated (125-, 
„1000-‚ and 4000-Hz-band center frequency).—Journal 
abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


4130. Aaronson, Doris; Markowitz, Nancy, & Shapiro, 
Hollis. (New York U.) Perception and immediate 
recall of normal and "compressed" auditory se- 
quences. Perception & Psychophysics, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
9(4), 338-344.—Varied the ratio of speech-to-pause time, 
for a fixed presentation rate, in 3 experiments with 16. 
24, and 26 undergraduates. Ss recalled 7-digit sequences 
or monitored for item or order information in addition to 
recall. Removing 33% of the speech and substituting 
ause time improved recall accuracy and monitoring 

Ts. Results suggest that loss of order information in 
recall may result from cumulative perceptual delays 
when adequate pause time is unavailable. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4131. Gupta, J. P., Agrawal, S. S., & Ahmed, Rais. 
(Aligarh Muslim U., India) Perception of (Hindi) 
vowels in clipped speech. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 197\(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 567- 
568.—Studied the structure of perceptual confusions 
among 10 Hindi vowels in clipped speech. Front vowels 
were recognized better than back vowels. It was found in 
most cases that the Ist and 2nd probable incorrect 
vowels have either openness of the vocal tract or place of 
articulation in common with the corresponding correct 
vowel. This finding supports the view that vowels can be 
erceived by these 2 distinctive features only. The same 
eatures (dimensions) have been used by W. A. Wickel- 
gren to explain the coding of vowels in short-term 
memory.—Journal abstract. 

_ 4132. Haggard, Mark P. (Psychological Lab., Cam- 
bridge, England) Encoding and the REA for Speech 
signals. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 34-45.—A number of different 
possible explanations are distinguished for the findings 
on the right ear advantage (REA) for speech signals 
varied in their acoustic and phonetic properties. 2 
experiments are reported, (Ss were normal-hearing 
right-handed undergraduates), using synthesized semi- 
vowels and vowels in monosyllable word frames. Both 
show REA. The detailed results of both experiments 
Support the idea that a complicated “encoded” rela- 
tionship between the acoustical stimulus and the re- 
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sponse phoneme is a necessary condition for the RE 
but that the encoding need only be signaled by an 
acoustical "trigger feature" in ihe stimulus; a task 
requiring a perceptual decoding is not Necessary for 
REA to occur. (15 ref.) —/ournal abstract. 

4133. Warren, Richard M. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Identification times for phonemic components of 
graded complexity and for Spelling of speech, 
Perception & Psychophysics, 1971( Apr), Vol. 9(4), 345- 
349.—Measured identification time for targets in speech 
in terms of the number of phonemes occurring between 
the target and response. 36 and 9 staff members, visiting 
Scientists, and graduate students served as $ in 2 
experiments. Auditory targets in the main experiment 
were at 3 levels of phonetic complexity: (a) monosyllabic 
words or nonsense syllables, each containing 4 pho- 
nemes; (b) clusters (vowel + consonant) consisting of 
the 2nd and 3rd phonemes within these syllables; and (с) 
individual phonemes within these clusters. Identification 
time was always shorter for a than for b or с. The effect 
of semantic and grammatical context upon identification 
was small. Plosive consonants which did not begin a 
syllable generally could not be identified as isolated 
phonemic targets, although they could be identified 
readily as part of a cluster. Letter targets corresponding 
to the spelling of the auditory stimulus permitted 
identification of plosive consonants, and in general 
followed different rules than the phonemic targets, 
Additional observations concerning individual targets 
are made.—Journal abstract. 

4134. Warren, Richard M. & Warren, Roslyn P. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Auditory illusions and con- 
fusions. Scientific American, 1970(Dec), Vol. 223(6), 
30-36.—2 auditory illusions, “phonemic restoration” and 
the “verbal transformation effect,” provide techniques 
for studying the perceptual organization of heard speech. 
Studies of these illusions provide information concerning 
perceptual processes involved in the grouping of speech 
sounds, the resolution of acoustic ambiguities, and 
age-related changes in the processing of verbal input 
—P. Tolin. 


Audiometry 


i mz k) 
4135. Levitt, H. (City Coll, City U. New Yoo 
Transformed up-down methods in рвусһпоасоШ и 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 1971( RE A 
Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 467-477.—During the past be 
number of variations in the simple up-down Pd s 
have been used in psychoacoustic testing. A broa br 
of these methods is described with due emphasis on С 
related problems of parameter estimation e 
efficient placing of observations. The ada 
up-down methods include simplicity, high. MER 
robustness, small-sample reliability, and relative Hem of 
from restrictive assumptions. Several appia ан 
these procedures in psychoacoustics are es: at 
including examples where conven Dn techniq 
inapplicable. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. of 
4136. Lipák, Janos & Váczi, Péter. (Debrecen M. 
Medicine, Hungary) A hangreakcidido viz ӨР 
[Examination of auditory reaction time.] МЮ зей 
chológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(2), 21 lazis by 30 
the response time for 32 Hungarian speech aa for 
university students using a simple meth otor RE 
measurement of auditory rather than sensorim: intimate 
Because of the method's simplicity and its 
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association “with psychic functioning, it provides a wide 
range of variation for both stimuli and responses. 
Consequently, it may be usefully applied in logopedic, 
linguistic, developmental psychologic, neuropsychiatric, 
and information theoretical investigations.” (English & 
Russian summaries)—M. Moore. 

4137. McPherson, Marion W. & Pursell, Elliott. (U. 
Akron) One cost of precision. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 717-718.—Auditory research 
undertaken by numerous disciplines has employed the 
durable and versatile tuning fork and has been plagued 
by the confounding properties inherent in this instru- 
ment. The results of the research yielded unreliable RLs 
and difference limens. In accounting for these dis- 
crepancies, procedures were more often indicated than 
was a tangible source, the equipment. Loudness of 
tuning forks could not be adequately controlled but they 
were used to compare responses, an honoring of the 
subject matter of psychology that is not encountered in 
experimentation which deals with response-no response 
categories.—A uthor abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


SOMESTHESIA 


4138. Johnson, Robert E. & Kirkendall, Don R. (Ohio 
U.) Psychophysiologic responses to rotary motions. 
Research Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 489-495.—To 
investigate the phenomenon of psychophysiologic re- 
sponses to a coriolis force experienced in the fluid-filled 
semicircular canals. 10 18-30 yr. old male Ss were tested 
on a low friction platform. The platform was rotated ata 
constant angular velocity and the $ was instructed to roll 
his head in a given direction. All Ss experienced a force 
of "pitching when a given direction of rotation was 
established for the platform and head roll, When 
studying the psychophysiologic responses, à significant 
apparent displacement of a target point was experienced 
by the Ss. The displacement seemed to have a rela- 
tionship with the direction of rotation and head 
roll.—Journal abstract. 

4139. Verrillo, Ronald T. (Syracuse U., Lab. of 
Sensory Communication) Vibrotactile thresholds 
measured at the finger. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 9(4), 329-330.—Determined absolute 
vibrotactile thresholds over the distal pad of the middle 
finger and thenar eminence of the right hands of 5 Ss. 
Measurements were made using 8 frequencies from 
25-700 Hz. апа 7 contactor sizes from .0008-1.3 
When plotted as a function of frequency. the threshol 1 
curve measured at the fingerpad with a .005-cm 
contactor was U-shaped, with a maximum sensitivity ө 
the region of 250 Hz. When plotted as а function of 
contactor size, the threshold decreased at а rate o! 
db/doubling of the area.—Journal abstract. 


4140. Gheron, E. & Dimitrova, А. Effects of middle- 
height mountain conditions upon 
weightlifters. International 1 


balance stability 2 
number of balance fluctuations when 
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a mobile-equilibrium platform) and on balance reactivity 
(which is manifested through balance reactions's thresh- 
old of arising) in weightlifters before and after an 
altitudinal stay. Results indicate that altitudinal con- 
ditions improve balance reactivity and it was observed 
that after coming down from a mountain balance 
reactivity deteriorated, but stability improved. The 
effects of altituddinal conditions upon balance-reactivity 
components, i.e., reaction speed and balance fluctu- 
ation’s amplitude which provokes the reaction of 
restoring the balance, are different as well. (French 
summary)—Journal summary. 

4141. Poulton, E. C. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Research Unit, Cambridge, Eng- 
land) Environment and human efficiency. Springfield, 
Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1970. xxi, 328 p. $15.50. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


4142. Berger, Ralph J. (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
Morpheus descending. Psychology Today, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 4(1), 33-36, 70.—The Ist objective method of 
studying dreams involved the distinction between REM 
sleep from non-REM sleep. There is evidence the REM 
sleep is related to improved memory. REM sleep may 
serve to maintain efficient binocular coordination so that 
vision is not out of focus upon awakening. There is à 


po: t of n 
mobility and proportion of REM sleep in animals, In 


effort upon the magnitude of the goal and the way 

is set in sportsmen. International Journal of Sport 
Psychology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 29-33.— Studied the features 
of voluntary effort connected with surmounting the 
feeling of fatigue. Experiments with 55 Ss when doing 
peed and force) work were con- 


mental and motor (sj [ 
ducted in natural and laborato: conditions. Goals, 


different in their magnitude and in their way of bein, 
formulated, were set before S, the process of goa 
fulfillment and the quantity of the work done being 
traced out. Results suggest that а specific role in 
surmounting the difficulties connected with going 
through fatigue is played by goal reflex and by the 
relation between goal-reflex activity and the operant 
image which is leading the performance, Operant image 
effectiveness in overcoming the difficulties connected 
with the feeling of fatigue depends on the situation of the 
image with rich informational contents, the self-eval- 
uation of S's own capacities being an important part of 
it. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

4144. Donnell, Julie M. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuro- 

ychiatric Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Per- 
formance decrement as a function of total sleep loss 
and task duration. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol, 29(3), 711-714. To determine the effect 
of task duration and its sensitivity to total sleep loss, 
measures of speed and anie on the Wilkinson 
addition test were obtained from 1 Navy enlisted men 
for 4 base-line days and 2 days without an The 
number of additions attempted decreased signi icantly 
from the base-line level after 10 min. of testing on the Ist 
deprivation day, and after 6 min. on the 2nd day. 50 min. 
of testing were required to detect a significant decrease 
in accuracy from base line on the Ist deprivation day, 
while 10 min, were required on the 2nd day.—Journal 


abstract. 
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4145. Dreistadt, Roy. (New School for Social Re- 
search) An analysis of how dreams are used in 
creative behavior. Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
24-50.—It_is shown that the 4 stages of creativity 
—preparation, incubation, illumination, and verifica- 
tion—described by Wallas help to explain also how 
creative work can occur in dreams. Famous creative 
dreams of artists, scientists, philosophers, and inventors 
are analyzed and classified as to whether they were used 
literally or analogically in creative work. It was found 
that artists such as writers of novels and plays, poets, 
musical composers, and painters use their dreams 
literally in their creative work. Scientists, philosophers, 
and inventors use their dreams either literally or 
analogically to solve their problems. Further analysis 
and sassificetion ‘is included. A general theory of 
dreams is postulated that relates creative dreams to 
ordinary dreams and which is a unification of the dream 
theories of Freud, Jung, and Adler. (24 ref.) —J. А. 
Blazer. * 

4146. Krippner, Stanley & Ullman, Montague. 
(Maimonides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Tele- 
pathic perception in the dream state: Confirmatory 
study using EEG-EOG monitoring techniques. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 915- 
918.45, а male psychologist selected on the basis of his 
successful performance in a previous telepathy-dream 
study, spent 8 nights in a laboratory; his sleep was 
monitored by EEG-electro-oculogram techniques. As E 
observed the onset of a REM period, he signalled (by 
buzzer) an acoustically isolated a every to awaken 
and concentrate on a randomly selected target (art 
print), the content of which was unknown to S or E. At 
the termination of each REM period, E awakened S, 
eliciting a dream report. These reports, and S's asso- 
ciations to them, were tape recorded and subse uently 
transcribed. The hypothesis stated that there would be a 
discernible correspondence between the target used on 
any given night and S's dreams on that night. Upon 
completion of the 8 nights, 3 judges (working in- 
dependently and blind) rated each of the 8 targets 
against each of the 8 dream transcripts, using a 100-point 
scale to indicate degree of correspondence between each 
target-transcript pair. A Latin-square analysis of vari- 
ance уратат compared the mean ratings of the 8 
critical pairs with the mean ratings of the 56 noncritical 
pairs. A frequency. of 6.43 (7/28 df) was obtained 
(p < .001), confirming the telepathy hypothesis and 
replicating a previous telepathy-dream study.—Journal 
abstract. 

4147. Snyder, Frederick. (National Inst. of. Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) The physiology of dreaming. 
Behavioral Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 31-44.— Presents 
a critical examination of evidence concerning the 
а анар basis of dreaming. Reviewing accumulated 
knowledge about the REM state, the hazards of 
inference across species from the highly revealing 
neurophysiological observations possible in lower ani- 
mals to the only available source of information about 
the subjective experience of dreaming, ie. human 
introspection, are emphasized. It is suggested that that 
gulf ‘might be narrowed if more of the same findings 
obtained in laboratory cats could be extended to higher 
primates, where the surface manifestations of REM are 
almost indistinguishable from those of humans. The 
complex chain of inference involved in any psycho- 
physiological hypothesis about dreaming even within the 
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realm of human studies is discussed. Consider 
inherent limitations of applicable methods, physi 
understanding of dreaming can only be presi 
concluded that the unique bodily condition of 
state probably is a necessary physical basis for 
while by no means is it sufficient explanatii 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4148. Van de Castle, R. L. 
School, Sleep & Dream Lab.) 
children’s. Psychology Today, 1970(Jun), Vol 
37-39.—Analyses of the dreams of 500 male а 
female college students revealed definite diff 
between the dreams of the sexes. In addition, the 
of women’s dreams changed during рге 
during menstruation. The dreams of children chat 
character with age: the younger the child, the 
reported dreams of animals. “These and other fi 
suggest that our dream experiences do in fact refl 
personalities,"—E. J. Posavac 


(U. Virginia, M 
His, hers an 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY ^ 


4149. Barber, Theodore X. (Medfield State В 
Foundation, Harding, Mass.) Who believes Їй 
nosis? Psychology Today, 1970(Jul), Vol. 40) 
84.—There is almost no scientific evidence | 
existence of the hypnotic state. Besides there 
hysiological measures defining hypnosis, тап} 
eats performed by individuals under hypnosis 
reproduced by: nonhypnotized people. If app 
Suggestions are made, nonhypnotized Ss can exp 
hallucinations, regression, and reduction in pi 
have been successfully treated for warts. "$i 
concept ‘hypnosis’ can be used to explain even 
ceivable experimental finding, it is questionable 
it explains anything at all."—E. J. Posavac. 
4150. Feinhandler, S..J. A cross-cultural 
trance. Proceedings of the Annual Conventio 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. f 
781-782. : 
4151, Goebel, Ronald A. & Stewart, Chan 
(Williams Air Force Base, Human Resources Lab, 
Effects of experimenter bias and induced 8 
expectancy on hypnotic susceptibility. Ji 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(May), ۷ 
263-272.—Screened 108 male undergraduates E 
of 4 or fewer using the Harvard Group Scale of 
Susceptibility. Attempts to influence suscepti 
(2 objective O scorings and 2 self-scores) via 
laying combined with E expectancy), E s 
lief (information to Ss about their likelihoo! 
hypnotized) failed to yield statistical significal 
in | case. E bias was significant at the .05 level 1 
of the 4 3-way analyses of variance needed to n 
4 duplicate susceptibility scorings. This e 
with an insufficiency of evidence for importam 
effects in hypnotic research. The research si n 
any very small E bias effect that may eor EL 
this study is discussed in light of the minu oa 
relationship, or percentage of variance ассо! ше 
each source of variation. (25 ref.)—Jourm : 
4152. Graham, Charles. (Inst. of the 
Hosp., Philadelphia) On the mechanism o 
suppression of myopia: Relationship 1 
accommodation. Proceedings of the ‚Алт 
of the American Psychological Association, 127 эн 
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positive effects of suggestion on myopic visual acuity, 
changes in relative accommodation were concurrently 
assessed using the recently developed laser scintillation 
technique. Ss were 5 college-age volunteers, Results 
indicate that while in some cases acuity improved 
through suggestions given during hypnosis, the changes 
observed in the refractive power of the eye were neither 
large nor consistent enough to provide an adequate 
explanation of the phenomenon. It is possible, therefore, 
that the mechanism involved is at the retinal or more 
central neural levels, ie. in the physiological or 
perceptual representations.—Author abstract, 

4153. Kihlstrom, John F. & Evans, Frederick J. (Inst. 
of the Pennsylvania Hosp., Philadelphia) Posthypnotic 
amnesia as disorganized retrieval. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 775-776.—Cognitive dis- 
organization rather than functional ablation appears to 
characterize posthypnotic amnesia phenomenologically. 
Standardized hypnosis scales, including suggested post- 
hypnotic amnesia, were administered to 168 Ss. The 
rank-order correlation between order of item admin- 
istration and order of recall was calculated for each S. 
Insusceptible Ss recalled items in sequence. Hypnotiz- 
able Ss with partial posthypnotic amnesia recalled the 
events of hypnosis in random, incorrect order. Disor- 
ganized retrieval coyaried significantly with 2 other 
defining characteristics of amnesia: limited recall and 
reversibility. Disorganized retrieval provides a method 
for evaluating the effects of а ЕК nS as well as 
other cognitive aspects of human memory.—Author 
abstract. 

4154, Maslach, Christina; Marshall, Gary, & 
Zimbardo, Philip. (Stanford U.) Hypnotic control of 
complex skin temperature. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 777-778.—Hypnotized Ss trained in 
internal control demonstrated modification of their 
autonomic nervous system by simultaneously changing 
the skin temperature of their 2 hands in opposite 
directions. Because this control was achieved under 
constant environmental conditions and without external 
reinforcers or performance feedback, cognitive processes 
are assumed to be the mediating factor. Waking control 
Ss instructed to perform the same alteration in skin 
temperature were unable to do so. A mean difference of 
4° C between the temperature of the 2 hands was 
achieved by the hypnotized Ss, while the largest mean 
difference in the suggested direction for the controls was 
only .4° C.—Author abstract. { t 

4155. Wickramasekera, I. (Peoria Suicide Prevention 
Center, Ш) Effects of E.M.G. feedback training on 


susceptibility to hypnosis: Preliminary observation. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 783-784. 
Fe 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


4156. Antonelli, Ferruccio. (Central School of Sport, 
lems of top-level 


Rome, Italy) Psychological prob 
athletes. International Journal of Sport Psychology, 1970, 
Vol, (1), 34-39.— Distinguished 3 categories of sports- 
men: people who practice sport for amusement, people 
who try to make use of sport for more rapid social and 
economic promotion, and le who practice sport 
professionally, or at least as their main activity. Ac- 
cording to the concept of motivational plasticity, each 
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category has different and characteristic motivations. 
The characteristic motivations of athletes are: (a) the 
need to be at the top, exaggerated self-esteem; (b) strong 
desire for self-assertion; and (c) advanced aggressive 
ES a оа summary. 

. Coren, Stanley & Schulman, Martin A. (New 
School for Social Research) Effect of an aom 
stress on commonality of verbal associates. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol, 28(1), 328-330. 
—Tested the effect of an external stress upon the 
commonality of verbal association responses. 135 un- 
dergraduates were tested under high test anxiety and 134 
under low test anxiety. The stimuli were 15 words 
selected from the D. Palermo and J. Jenkins word 
association norms. More common associative responses 
were emitted by the highly stressed group.—Journal 
abstract. 

4158. Czigler, Istvan; Strasszer, Judit; Nagy, Csilla L., 
& Barkóczi, Попа. (Eötvös Lóránd U., Budapest, Hun- 
gary) A komplexitás-preferencia és az aktivációs 
alapszint összefüggéseinek vizsgálata. [Examination 
of correlations between complexity preference and 
arousal level.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 
2702), 216-223.—An inverted U type relationship was 
found between arousal level, as measured by the GSR, 
and complexity preference. (24 ref.)—M. Moore. 

4159. Gibson, Richard S. (U.S. Naval Aerospace 
Medical Research Lab., Pensacola, Fla.) Influence of 
physical threat stress on perceptual p 
performance. Proceedings of the Annual. Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 587-588.—90 male naval officer candidates were run 
ina 3 X 3 factorial experiment using а complex 
perceptual psychomotor task. The experiment investi- 
gated the hypothesis that an S's performance would be 
adversely [еседй by both the temporal proximity and 
the frequency of occurrence of a physical threat. An 
avoidable electric shock was used as the physical threat. 
The proximity of the physical threat was a function of 
the time allowed for a shock avoidance response: 4,3, or 
2 sec. The threat of shock could occur 6, 12, or 18 times 
during the experiment, The results were if the direction 
predicted.—Author abstract. 

4160. Glass, David C., Reim, Bruce, & Singer, Jerome 
E. (Russell Sage Foundation, New York, N.Y.) Behav- 
ioral consequences of adaptation to controllable 
and uncontrollable noise. Journal of Experimental 
Social Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 244-257.—1n- 
vestigated the behavioral consequences of adaptation to 
high-intensity aperiodic noise, under conditions where Ss 
believed or did not believe they had indirect control over 
termination of the noise. Findings with 47 undergraduate 
males show that the work of adapting to uncontrollable, 
in contrast to controllable, noise resulted in heightened 
overall tension( tonic skin conductance) and impaired 

formance efficiency after termination of all the noise, 
Several theoretical explanations of these results are 
discussed, including interruption-based helplessness. The 
relationship of the present experiment to previous noise 
research is considered.—Journal abstract. 

4161. Halász, László. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Irodalmi müvek 
hatásmechanizmusának kisérleti kutatása. [Exper- 
imental research into the effect mechanism of literary 
works.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 411- 
427.—Compared the effect of 3 poems that. differed 
regarding familiarity and style on 50 secondary school 
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pupils and intellectuals. While no significant difference 
was found in GSR by exposing the poem and by the 
direct development of set for getting down to the task, 
GSRs accompanying the reading of poetic works 
differed markedly. No significant difference was found 
between pupils for whom the resented dif- 
ferent levels of familiarity or who differed in their ability 
to grasp the ideas expressed by the poem. Neither was 
there any significant difference between the GSR of 

upils and adult intellectuals. Verbal Tesponses as to the 
fing of different poems showed that pupils like the 
classical poems significantly better than the other 2 
kinds; but no significant differences in this respect could 
be established in the adult group. No direct correlation 
between GSR and verbal reactions computed. Never- 
theless, an analogous trend was noted in favor of the 
classical poem. It appears that depending on the gradual 
discovery of the structure in a literary work, the reader is 
enabled to grasp its complexity, and this will consid- 
erably increase the influence it has on arousal level. On 
the basis of the Hier ачна of poems originated in 3 
succeeding periods of history, it may be assumed that 
evolution in the culture of poetry is associated with the 
sensibilization of psychophysiological structures. 
(Russian summary)— English summary. 

4162. Morris, Richard J. (Arizona State U.) Factors 
associated with the demonstration of experimentally 
induced repression. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1971 , Vol. 
6(Pt. 1), 447-448.—A ttempted to determine the affect of 
such nonpersonality factors as the intensity of the 
aversive stimulus and the type of stimulus contingency 
on the occurrence of experimentally induced repression. 
Results show that both the stimulus intensity level and 
the contingent as opposed to the noncontingent use of 
the aversive stimulus are important factors in effecting 
experimental repression. Fin ings are discussed in terms 
of their consistency with the punishment literature and 
are explained in terms of a learning theory position. 
— Author abstract, 

4163. Murray, David C. (Veterans Administration, 
Syracuse, N.Y.) Talk, silence and anxiety. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1971(Apr), Vol. 75(4), 244-260.— Re- 
views articles relating anxiety and verbal roductivity. 
Studies are grouped into those in which anxiety is 
manipulated by varying environmental stress (situational 
anxiety), measured by choosing Ss differing in vulner- 
ability to stress (dispositional anxiet ), or by ongoing 
variations in speech disturbances or Physiologi index- 
es (concurrent anxiety). There is a strong tendency for 
verbal quantity to be positively related to dispositional 
and concurrent anxiety, but negatively related to 
situational anxiety. Silence tends to be related negatively 
to dispositional, but positively to situational and con- 
current anxiety. These results, plus studies showing 
verbal quantity Ist rising and then falling as stress 
increases, appear to indicate a U-curve relationship 
between anxiety and verbal productivity. (61 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4164. Roeckelein, Jon E. (Arizona State U.) Auditory 
stimulation and cartoon ratings. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 772.—Reports 2 ex- 
periments (6 Ss in each) on humor, using tone as a 
negative reinforcer. Results support an escape, but not 
avoidance, conditioning precedure, and a concern for 
reinforcement taxonomy, i.e., what types of stimuli are 
negatively and positively reinforcing.— P. Hertzberg. 
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4165. Ryan, E. Dean. (U. California, Davi 
cathartic effect of vigorous motor activity ey дЫ 
ге behavior. Research Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol, 

1(4), 542-551.—Each of 120 male undergraduates was 
randomly assigned to a 3 х 4 factorial design, with 10 Ss 
in each cell. There were 3 arousal conditions, and 4 
“cathartic” conditions. '/ of the Ss were not ange 
while the other ?/, were angered by an accomplice of the 
E. All Ss then had an opportunity to Participate in 1 of 4 
cathartic conditions: sitting, pounding, competing and 
winning, and competing and losing. Ss were given a 
socially sanctioned opportunity to deliver electric shock. 
'/ of the angered Ss Ist shocked the accomplice who had 
angered them, then shocked an "innocent" bystander, 
The other !⁄ Ist shocked the bystander, then shocked the 
person who had angered them. There were significant 
cathartic effects, with no difference between sit and 
pound, but significant differences between the 2 com- r 
petitive situations with the compete-win resulting in less — 
aggression. There were also significant differences 
between the arousal conditions. The accomplice who did 
the angering always received the greatest amount of 
shock, regardless of when he was shocked or the 
cathartic condition. (20 ref.) Journal abstract. 

4166. Waibel, Henry & Thompson, Richard W, 
(Western Washington State Coll) The effects of 
instructions, fixed rate of presentation, and com- 
plexity on free looking time. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1971(Арг), Vol. 9(4), 377 378.—Examined the 
effect of stimulus complexity, prior experience with à 
short or long fixed rate of presentation (FRP), and 5% 
knowledge concerning the purpose of the experiment on 
free looking time (FLT). Results with 28 undergraduates 
indicate that under all conditions, Ss viewed complex 
stimuli longer than simple. A long FRP produced longer 
FLT than did a short FRP for Ss uninformed of the 

urpose of the experiment, but FRP had no effect on 
PLE for Ss who were informed.—Journal abstract. f 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


4167. Aderman, David & Smith, Edward E. (Duke 
Expectancy as a determinant of functional ш п 
perceptual recognition. Cognitive Psycholo e 
1971(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 117-129.— This experiment NE 
support for (a) the hypothesis of Gibson, et al, d 
either an individual letter or a spelling pattern бе, 
cluster of graphemes in a given linguistic environm E. 
Which has an invariant pronunciation according to ë 
rules of English) can serve as a functional unit a O 
tachistoscopic recognition of letter strings, pea ШШ 
Neisser's hypothesis that S's expectancy си 6 
which 1 of these functional units is used. On eac! ally 
trials a letter string was presented tachistoscops ` 
followed immediately by a 2-choice recognition be and 
of the letters. On the Ist 14 trials '/, the Ss expec s (SPS) 
received letter strings containing spelling pu letter 
while the remaining Ss expected and receiv 
Strings containing only unrelated 


letters. The То 
group of Ss performed significantly better than the 


- » was 
group on these 14 trials. On Trial 15 S's epe 


a 
again confirmed but on Trial 16 S was presente related 
letter string from the unexpected class (SPs т b d that 
letters). The results from the last 2 trials 5) x more 
letter strings containing SPs were reco SPs 
accurately than unrelated letters when S exp! 
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but not when he expected unrelated letters—Journal 
abstract. 

4168. Ellingstad, V. S. & Heimstra, N. W. (U. South 
Dakota) Performance changes during the sustained 
operation of a complex psychomotor task. Ergo- 
nomics, 1970(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 693-705.—Exposed 15 
male 21-26 yr. old graduate and medical students to a 
primary tracking task and a variety of subsidiary tasks 
for a total of 15 hr. Tracking performance was assessed 
through the use of 2 error measures, amount of time off 
the target track, and number of times off target. 
Subsidiary performance tasks included: a vigilance task, 
2 RT tasks, mental multiplication, and digit span. In 
addition, 3 physiological measures were Obtained. A 
significant decrement in tracking performance was 
obtained for both measures utilized. This decrement was 
not particularly abrupt, but occurred cumulatively over 
the entire course of the experiment. There was no clearly 
established. performance decrement on the subsidiary 
tasks utilized. A marked variability in performance over 
the course of the experimental session was characteristic 
of performance on these tasks. Performance on the 
vigilance task, and 1 of the RT tasks improved during the 
15-hr test session. 17-ketosteroid and 17-hydroxycorticoid 
values increased during the session but only in the case 
of the latter was the increase significant. The eosinophil 
count of Ss exposed to the test conditions decreased 
steadily throughout the experimental session. However, 
eosinophil measures obtained from control Ss increased 
during a similar time period. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

4169. Halcomb, Charles G. & Blackwell, Peggy J. 
Vigilance: An annotated bibliography. Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md.: U.S. Army Human Engineering 
Lab., 1969. iii, 198 p. 

4170. Jacobs, Paul D. & Kirk, Roger E. (U. Okla- 
homa) Effects of "task-related stress" on human 
performance on a two-component monitoring task. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 815- 
823.—18 male and 18 female undergraduates performed 
a 2-component monitoring task under 3 conditions of 
stress: no-stress, task-related stress, and task-unrelated 
stress. Dependent variables were RT, cumulative re- 
sponses, and cumulative response errors. Results indicate 
faster RT under conditions of task-related stress than 
during the other 2 conditions. Differences in cumulative 
responses and cumulative response errors also occurre 
over monitoring periods, suggesting improved vigilance 
with practice. Results are interpreted as indicative of a 
"protective-adaptive" response to stress, during which 5 
protects himself by adapting within his response reper- 
loire to stressors. (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. p 

4171. Pask, Gordon. (Systems Research Inc., Rich- 
mond, Va.) Metod izucheniya flyuktuatsii vnimaniya | 
ego raspredeleniya pri podderzhanii na postoyannom 
urovne éffektivnosti dostizheniya tseli. [Method for 
studying the fluctuation of attention and its distribution 
when the effectiveness of goal-achievement is held ata 
constant level] In V. V. Parin (Ed). Beyer 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 200-205.—Describes the method which allows 
the experimental reproduction of conditions of con- 
stancy, and examines some of the results of ا‎ 
employing the method. Interest is focused on the 
influence upon performance of different, randomly given 
instructions of distracting character, where Ss were 
required to attend to the task of making certain 
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goal-directed types of responses to relevant stimuli 
embedded in a background of irrelevant stimuli. (English 
summary)—4. D. London. 

‚ 4172. Saito, K., Haidenthaler, A., & Auerswald, W. (U. 
Vienna, Psychological Inst, Austria) Zur frage der 
Beeinflussbarkeit der “Target Aiming Function" 
(TAF) durch eine mittels d antep. Kinetose 
ausgelóste vegetative Imbalance. [The influence of 
target aiming function (TAF) through an experimentally 
kinetosis-induced vegetative imbalance.] Ergonomics, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 743-748.—Subsequent to an 
experimentally induced kinetosis, the performance of 10 
healthy male Ss in Takakuwa’s Target Aiming Function 
(TAF) test was investigated. This test is considered to 
give a measure of the S's ability to concentrate. While the 
Kinetosis caused a significant alteration of vegetative 
equilibrium, as indicated by a cold pressure test, the 
TAF test’s results remained unchanged. The significance 
of this observation is discussed. It would appear that the 
TAF Test—otherwise responsive to various forms of 
stress—remains unaffected by the exposure of the 
organism to stresses which cause a chiefly vagotonic 
vegetative imbalance. (French summary)—English sum- 


mary. 

ain. Shaffer, L. H. (U. Exeter, England) Attention 
in transcription skill. Quarterly Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 107-112,— Compared 
2 viewpoints of attention: 1 assumes restrictions in à 
central processor, and the other restrictions on simul- 
taneous activity in networks of processes. The distinction 
between central and distributed processing may not be 
strongly testable but the distinction between simulta- 
neous and consecutive processing, for different proc- 
essing functions, is. An anal sis of data from a study on 
learning to type (N = 30 Ss) shows very clearly that 
simultaneous processing of stimulus input and response 
output is possible. Q3 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


4174. Cain, William S. & Stevens, Joseph C. (John B. 
Pierce Foundation Lab., New Haven, Conn.) Etfort in 
sustained and phasic handgrip contractions. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 84(1), 
52-65.—Ss (N = 12 males in Exp. 1, and 19 males in 
Exp. 11) maintained handgrip contractions over time at 
constant levels of perceived effort. The. riiin func- 
tions relating force to time were similar in overal shape 
from person to person, and highly reliable for any given 

rson. The reduction in exerted force over time was well 
described by an equation that comprises 2 exponential 
terms; the rate parameters of both terms are independent 
of the initial force of contraction. Prior fatigue, as 
generated by sustained constant-effort contractions, 
increased the perceived intensity of phasic contractions, 
The psychophysical power law described the perceived 
intensity of phasic contractions both before an after the 
exertion of fatiguing contractions; fatigue had little 
effect on the size of the exponent.—Journal abstract. 

4175. Epuran, Mihai. La monographie psycho- 
logique des sports conditions méthodologique pour 
l'introduction des épreuves psychométriques dans 
le sport. [Psychological monograph on methodological 
sports conditions for the introduction of psychometric 
evaluations in sports.] International Journal of Sport 
Psychology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 40-47.— To know the main 
characteristics and peculiarities of each sport is indis- 
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pensable for conducting coaching scientifically. Psy- 
chological selection or assistance of sportsmen can only 
be achieved on the basis of objective data concerning the 
sportsmen's qualities (aptitudes) and the demands made 
on them by a specific activity. Suggested is a monograph, 
designed to record the essential features of the motor 
acts, the main psychophysiological demands оп the 
sportsmen, the required aptitudes, the peculiarities of the 
manifestation of the various psychic functions, and the 
characteristics of the social relations and attitudes, 
etc.—English summary. 

4176. Jones, R. Wayne & Tallarico, Robert B. 
(Georgia State U.) Effects of rigidity and anxiety on 
pursuit rotor performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 227-232.—Rigidity has been 
linked. to reactive inhibition and manifest anxiety to 
drive. The possible influence of these personality factors 
and their interaction on pursuit-rotor performance was 
investigated using undergraduates. High- and low-rigid 
Ss were divided further into high- and low-anxious Ss 
(n's = 15). All Ss received 20 distributed (20-sec work, 
30-sec rest) acquisition trials immediately followed by 30 
relatively massed trials (20-sec work, 5-sec rest). The 
trend analyses showed (p — .01) that performance was a 
function of the difference between anxiety levels, with 
neither rigidity nor the interaction components ap- 
proaching statistical significance. Low-anxious Ss were 
immediately superior in acquiring the skill and in 
maintaining it under massed conditions. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4177. Kostolanský, Rudolph. Vliyanie vozrastnosti 
na skorost’ prostogo sensomotornogo deystviya 
(vremya reaktsii dvizheniya) v otnoschenii ke 
promyschlennoy praktike. [Effect of aging on the 
speed of a simple sensorimotor performance (reaction 
time, motion time) in relation to industrial practice.] 
Studia Psychologica, 1970, Vol. 12(4), 290-295.—Effects 
of aging in simple sensorimotor performance seem to be 
due mainly to processes of information perception and 
integration, for which D. Kováč advances the word 
promptness. Experience, as a compensatory mechanism, 
is а very important gerontopsychological problem 
affecting the discrepancies between performance in 
laboratory conditions and industrial practice. (Czech 
summary) (24 ref.)—English summary. 

4178. Lurgat, L. (U. Paris, France) L'activité 
graphique des deux mains: Control visuel et control 
kinesthésique. [Graphic activity with both hands: 
Visual and kinesthetic control] Revue de Psychologie 
Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(3), 165-179.—Reports results of 
continuing research on visual control of manually 
reproducing connected cycloids. Performance is related 
to handedness, types of curves, direction of motion, age 
of Ss, and their grade in school. Restraints are reported 
between perception and kinesthesics, between left and 
right hand, and between directions of the hand move- 
ment. The study sought to determine the difficulties 
which prevent some children from acquiring writing 
skills—K. J. Hartman. 

4179. MacKay, Donald G. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Stress pre-entry in motor systems. American 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 84(1), 35-51. 
— Stress preentry is the occurrence, before it is due, of 
the stressed component in a series of rapidly produced 
movements. For 22 right-handed Scottish undergrad- 
uates, the phenomenon appeared in Speech (experi- 
mentaly produced spoonerisms) and in patterns of 
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finger movement: serial-order errors were usualh 
stressed element entering before its time. The probabilit 
of serial-order errors was also found to increase iet 
function of rate of action. Several explanations are 
possible, but the model that best fits the data is one of à 
Scanning device for determining serial order of rapidly 
produced behavior. (29 ref.) —Journal abstract, 

, 4180. Semjén, András. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology. Budapest) Az ingerminta 
módosulásának hatása ritmikus mozgások 
újraszerveződésére. [Effect of modification in the 
stimulus: pattern on the reorganisation of rhythmic 
movements.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. ll, 
45-62.—Examined factors bearing on the reorganization 
of rhythmic movements, and on establishing the “со- 
hesion" of such movements in situations of synchro- 
nization. To assess the cohesion of the rhythmic action 
series, the inhibitability of the individual factors in the 
series was measured. New data indicating the basic 
association of certain sensorimotor unit-formations with 
particular time constants have been found. Movements 
succeeding one another in short intervals are more 
closely related than those separated by longer intervals, 
The relevance of the time factor appeared also in other 
respects, i.e., it was impossible to keep cohesion constant 
when the action series was prolonged ad lib. Such an 
experimental setting led to the formation of substruc- 
tures within the main structure. This aspect of the time 
factor may be classed as a positional effect. However, 
positional effects may play a more general role. The 
internal constituents of the structure represent points of 
reference for the succeeding factors, but not for the last 
factor. The synchronizational achievement in inhibiting 
1 of the constituents in the action series while the 
stimulus pattern is unchanged may be determined by the 
circumstance that only stimuli surrounded by time 
intervals of considerable length preserve their full 
reference value. It is a decisive factor in adapting 104 
new structure whether or not the temporal pattern of the 
new structure may be classed as “good form. SU 
hypotheses are suggested concerning the attitudes W n 
the Ss faced with the task might take. (Russia 
summary)—English summary. 3 

4181 Smith, Karl U, & Schappe, Robert. (U. i 
consin, Behavioral Cybernetics Lab.) Feedback E 
ysis of the movement mechanisms of папам! d 
Journal of Experimental Education, 197059); Pe 
38(4), 61-68.—To extend the feedback апаа 
legibility in handwriting, a coordinate force tran ara 
has been devised that makes possible the Burnt 
sensing of the right-left and near-far directions 0 to their 
motions and the converting of these movements addi 
electrical analogs. This method of transduce e 
writing motions made possible systematic n of 
of the effects of feedback displacement and delay 9': 
visual feedback of writing movements WU. variable 
the types of variation in legibility relate ibed with 13 
feedback factors. 2 experiments are descri e 1 
right-handed female and 5 left-handed e differential 
and undergraduate Ss. Results show that ‹ legibility 
directional defects and general disturbances ШЕ 
and timing of writing movements occurre i 
both visual feedback displacement and del ihe view 
motions. The findings give added suppor lus-respohte 
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which accuracy, legibility, and learning are directly Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
determined by feedback time factors and directional Lors cmm А an а or мла, 
specificity of particular right-left and near-far coordi- measurement of simple RT to temperatures applied to 
nates of movement that dynamically control and project the skin. 3 above-normal temperatures and V below- 


visual input in the writing act.—Journal abstract. normal skin temperatures were used. The RT to touch 

4182. Varjasi, Edit. (Eótvos Lorand U., Budapest, was also obtained. Ss were 6 male and 6 female 
Hungary) Teljesítmény-ekvivalencia és a kinesztétikus undergraduates. RT to cold was significantly faster at 
érzéklet tükrózó funkciója. [Achievement equivalence each temperature than RT to warm. The nce of 


and the mirroring function of kinaesthesis.] Pszichológiai these results to contemporary theory of thermal sensi- 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 83-96.—Achievement equiv- pol is discussed. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
alence stands for identical environmental changes 186. Gi К., & 
produced by widely different effectors of the motor (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Mesure du temps de 
apparatus, The achievement equivalence of the arm and reaction simple a l'aide de compteurs manuels. 
leg was examined experimentally. The achievement [Measure of simple reaction time with the aid of reo 
consisted of pushing an object from 1 place to another, рна International Journal of Sport Р. 5 
with distance and. direction being well defined. The 1970, Vol. 1(1), 22-28,— Compared а simple stopwatch 
special role of feedback which appeared to be a function device with a conventional electric timer, Si RT to 
of the character of kinesthetic perception was shown. 1 ап auditory stimulus was the parameter studied. Inter- 
of the basic conditions of achievement equivalence is the individual differences, order of presentation of 
kinesthetic perception signalizing the movement of the instruments, effect of an intervening day between the 
object. This assumption is supported in another phase of testing sessions, and the difference between the appa- 
the experiment. (Russian summai )—English summary. ratus were the possible sources of variance, The variance 
4183. Whitley, Jim. D. (U. California, Riverside) attributed to the instruments explained 13.67% of the 
Effects of practice distribution on learning a fine total variance. It is concluded that the new mechanical 
motor task. Research Quarterly, dig m ров oe device could be used to test simple RT.—English 
576-583.—60 college men were given ials of either summary. 
distributed pras (DP) or massed practice (MP) 4187. Kamlet, Arthur S. & Boisvert, Lawrence J, (Bell 
(N — 30/group) on a fine motor learning task: foot 2 аена Lab., Whippany N.J) Reaction time: 
tracking, The study was designed to make a direct bibliography with abstracts. Ane шо 
comparison between the 2 groups of the amount learned. Ground, Md.: Aberdeen mene Dt 


no difference in the amount learned between groups. As 1969, iii, 168 p. 2А 
ресу ionifi 4188. Laberge, David. (U. Minnesota) On the 
expected, performance was significantly better under sing of simple ite ‘and auditory stimuli at 


ЭР; this i depressant 
DP; this was attributed to йе айоо MP. Res te distinct levels. Perception & Psychophysics, 19110Арг), 


effects of reactive inhibition resu 
M indi ing studies on Vol. 9(4), 331-334. 
support the findings of recent س‎ u ification of а single stim ulus can take 


motor tasks; almost without exception more than | perceptual route, In Exp. | with 5 


practice distribution affected performance but not 

КЕШЕ Thus, ihe traditionally accepted belief that DP undergraduates, mean RT Pi - муен 
ape t M пру тенир А и тошу SAM om fe a уры 
experimental evidence. These findings present p t | п Consider- 
implications for motor learning in ая of efficiency in anaes ы? varying (8 о сно pcm Uem 
: us stice ti )—/дита1 а Ў ‹ \ ane à 

ШТУ уйше, dian bi үз Allan, нр G. c oi ің - — v disorimination a 2 o the 
California, Riverside) A test of activat as a general alterna Is of percepi. 1 

се i tonia Riana а алов: Research Quarterly, evoked іп hore entification of these stimuli. (15 
ODEO), Vol" 4104), 584-588, Tests the general ref. Soural ы, András, (Hungarian Academy ої 
activation concept as it relates to stren th performance. Ale. Facto Inst, Budapest) A lal 
No difference in grip strength was founc between Ss who ب‎ du js 6s . (Psy- 
performed maximal leg strength exercises between ар ical refractory period: Methods and theories.] 
trials (in an attempt to raise their level of activation chol rep ate рео, Vol. 12, 61-84.—Dis- 
through induced muscular tension), an controle dca p o AE асе of the human operator in a serial 
ra beteen gp aS were JO male UME nacio stn, Ana aima dol 
ditions in groups of 35. Also, there W 
p strength eee over ia oon limbs for Lun 
ntercorrelations of strength scores cen : ^ " “prepared- 
experimental gom showed mote "S than n major theories, ie. the тт sonce a system, are 
erality. While these results fail to эш i d it is inferred that these principles are 
activation effect in the static strength performance a vere piamen ding rather than mutually excluding. 


context, they do provide additional inh ingle-channel decision hypothesis is criticized since, 
muscular specificity in motor ability.—ournal abstract а endeavoring to attain precise quantitative 
fictions, it disregards not only the mechanisms 

REACTION TIME underlying performance, but sometimes even the actual 


Corson, James Crannell, . Simple characteristics of the experimental setting. It is assumed 
mee 5 — me due stimuli, that, if the intermittent activity of the human operator 15 
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concerned with specific forms of attention, the activities 
py come into play either in the organization or 
stabilization of the stimulus pattern, in response- 
selection, or in response execution and control. (Russian 
summary) (50 ref.)—English summary. a 

4190. van Assen, A. & Eijkman, E. G. (U. Nijmegen, 
Netherlands) Reaction time and nce in 
learning a two dimensional com, ^ 
task. Ergonomics, 1970(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 707-717. 
— ibes a series of experiments consisting of dis- 
continuous step function tracking in 2 dimensions. Ss 
had to compensate for a stepwise deflection of a spot on 
a CRT by means of 2 knobs, | controlling the horizontal, 
and the other the vertical movement of the spot. 3 
different learning phenomena in step function compen- 
sation tracking were distinguished. 2 stages were rec- 

ized in the processing of incoming signals: Ist the 
classification of the si by an analyzing mechanism, 
and 2nd the formation and direction of a trigger signal 
bya mechanism. The processing time required by these 2 
mechanisms constituted the latency of the compensatory 
response or RT. As a result of the processing, a trigger 
signal set off a programed . The program 
improved with practice, and this is demonstrat by 
means of à measure called "quality of the response. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


4191. Berch, Daniel B. (California State Coll., Los 
Angeles) Comments on Biederman's “Continuity 
Theory Revisited: A Failure in a Basic 1 
Psychological Review, 1971(May), Vol. 78(3), 260-261. 
7, Discusses the argument of G. Biederman (see PA, Vol. 
44:11751) that а basic assumption of K. Spence's 
discrimination learning theory is incorrect. It is sug- 
em that one can account for Biederman's data on the 

sis of the stimulus generalization of habit while 
maintaining that the inhibition associated with the 
negative stimulus increases monotonically over the 
Course of learning. It is concluded that iederman's 
evidence is insufficient for rejecting Spence's theory. 
Pero stone 

И Ronald J. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of overlearning on recall and usage 
of stored information. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 24(3), 153-160.—St ied the influence of 
е strength of associative bonds on word usage. In Exp. 
I with 91 undergraduates in 2 groups, Ss were given 8 
and 16 repetitions of the paired words, respectively. 
Results Show no significant differences in the usage of 
the experimental words for the stories, although mem 
a reveal ишеген - the of learning. A 2nd 
within-group analysis of data from 5 independent 
of undergraduates (Exp. II) used scores m sieaa P MES 
to assign Ss to subgroups based on the amount of 
ing and overlearning of the paired words they 
exhibited. Again, results show no ifferences in word 
usage. The concepts of associative bonds, reinforcement, 
and overlearning derive from studies of learning, but 
seem inadequate when generalized to problem situations. 
Problem situations introduce a selective function that 
alters the dynamics of the associative process and these 
dynamics show considerable individual variation and 
stability, (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4193. Geisert, Paul. A comparison of the effects of 

mapped learning materials and tradi- 
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lional materials on the learning of via the 
printed page and computer cathode ray tube, CAI 
Center: Technical Memorandum, Florida State U. 
197(Oct), No. 24, 85 p.—44 members of the National 
Guard compared information mapped materials with 
traditional materials. No significant differences were 
found in the comparison of 15 dependent. variables, 
Significant differences were demonstrated for all atti- 
tudes toward the materials, with Ss showing more 
positive attitudes toward information mapped materials 
than traditional materials. A trend in performance and 
time variables suggests that information mapped feed- 
back treatment resulted їп better performance, (21. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4194. Hebert, John A. (Colorado State U.) Context 
effects in the generalization of a successive dis- 
crimination in human subjects. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 271-275.—In a suc 
cessive conditional discrimination, 16 right-handed 
undergraduates learned to give a “right” response to a 
relatively dark grey (23) and a "left" response to a 
relatively light grey (26). After reaching criterion, Ss were 
placed іп 1 of 2 groups. | group was given a test series of 
greys which contained 23 and some yet darker greys, 
and the other group was given a test series including 26 
and yet lighter greys. The effect of placing #3 ina 
relatively darker context than in training was to bring 
about a transposition of response from "right" to "left 
and, conversely, the effect of placing #6 in a relatively 
lighter context than in training was to effect a trans- 
position from “left” to “right.” It was found that this 
transposition of response occurred gradually during 
testing, since it occurred very frequently in the latter part 
of testing but not in the initial part. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract 

4195. Hilgard, Ernest R. (Stanford U.) A basic 
reference shelf on learning theory. ERIC-Stanford, 
Calif, Series 1, 1967(Sep), 17 p.— Lists principles from 
stimulus-response, cognitive, motivation, and personality 
theories which may be potentially useful, in practice. 
Approaches to practical problems via unified theo d 
discussed with reference to application of Gu di 
contiguous conditioning theory, Skinner's operate 
ditioning theory, the Miller-Dollard version of ИЙ 
reinforcement theory, and Gagné’s hierarchical пио 
short bibliography on learning theory and its applica 
is included.—S. Knapp. 

4196. Holding, D. H. (U. Louisville) Repeated errors 


7 / . 13(6), 
in motor learning. Ergonomics, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
727-734.—Analyzed the error records of ү КОШ, 


undergraduates (N = 54) carrying out 2 
practice with the discrimination reaction timer. During 
the Ist block, an attempt was made to Me dii 
commitment to wrong responses by тойы 
practice of the 2nd group, and the observation О Ж 
group, upon the responses of the control o tende 
shown that, during the course of learning, SS ei 
increasingly to repeat specific errors. Some d f 
found for the hypothesis that Ss learn the vie pc 
they commit, although the contribution of early ear 
the distribution of later errors was small an d to vu 
considered largely nonspecific. The method wc 
the degree of commitment had eme effect. ( ; 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. у 
4197. Kardos, Lajos. (Eótvós Lóránd и, ВУ 
Hungary) A tanulás ésszehasonlit-le т. 
vizsgálatának néhány problémaja. [Some pro 
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comparative-psychological examination of learning.] 
Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(2), 173- 
181.—2 omissions in traditional learning theory are: (a) 
memory functions are inadequately represented, and (b) 
results of animal experiments are indiscriminately 
applied to human learning. “An attempt is made to 
demonstrate the distorting effect these omissions have 
had on theory formation by presenting relevant ex- 
perimental data derived mainly from our own research.” 
(English & Russian summaries)—M. Moore. 

4198. Marton, Magda L. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Tanulas, 
vizualis-poszturalis testmodell és a tudat 
kialakulása. [Learning visual-postural body-model and 
the evolution of consciousness. Magyar Pszichológiai 
Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(2), 182-198.—Presents a review of 
the literature on the role of motor experience in the 
genesis of visual perception. *An interpretation. of 
experimental data is given, and the possible role of this 
central motor action event in the formation of ex- 
perience-consciousness is pointed out.” (English & 
Russian summaries) (86 ref.)—M. Moore. 

4199, O’Brien, F. & Azrin, М. Н. (Anna State Hosp., 
Ill.) Behavioral engineering: Control of posture by 
informational feedback. Journal of Applied Behavior 
Analysis, 1970(Win), Vol. 3(4), 235-240.—Studied the 
effects of informational feedback on a socially unde- 
sirable behavior using 8 hospital employees in Exp. I and 
6 in Exp. П. The feedback was а mild vibrotactile 
stimulus and the response was slouching. When Ss 
slouched, a behavioral engineering apparatus provided 
vibrotactile stimulation to the shoulder. АП Ss slouched 
less when stimulation. was provided. A procedural 
control revealed that slouching will decrease because of 
the informational aspect of the stimulus consequence 
and not because of its aversive properties. When Ss were 
instructed to slouch, the effects of feedback were 
reversed: feedback increased, rather than decreased, 
slouching. These results indicate that the effect of 
feedback for a response depends on the S's motivation to 
perform that response. It is suggested that informational 
feedback could be used more widely as à therapeutic 
procedure to modify human behaviors, but only those 
behaviors that a patient is strongly motivated to change. 


wave with a period of 50 trials, Ss (N = 20 high school 

students) tracked the events very closel 

trials but showed no periodic track OF 

constant-probability test trials. DU RERA the 
ic- Ў roportion I 

odic-event cycles Ss’ response р por edict ed by statis- 


event proportions approximately as р 5 
fearn 2 ut during later cycles, their 
d and bottomed at the same 


tical learning theory, m 

e i е Р; e 

siiis Fas Ue етт rtions, a relationship nicely 
odel of M. P. Friedman, E. 


Po as the event propo! 

escribed by the averaging m 

G; Са and N. H. о (see РА, Vol. 
43:1895). (15 ref.)—Journal а tract. 

4201. Sampson, Jeffrey К. Chen, Jia a 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Context effect P, ^^ 
choice probability learning. Psychologica’ е 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 65-66.—20 male undergradua с 
made 2 sets of 200 binary predictions 1n a stan 
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noncontingent probability learning paradigm. !/; the Ss 
saw a series with т = .6 Ist and then a series with 
т = 8; the order was reversed for the other Ss. Results 
indicate more overshooting on the .6 series when it was 
preceded by the .8 series and a suggestion of less 
overshooting on the .8 when it was preceded by the .6. 
An extinction explanation is rejected in favor of a 
multiple-strategy hypothesis, in which S is presumed to 
use a strategy of guessing the more common event in 
approximate proportion to its degree of success.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

4202. Seaborne, A. E. (London School of Economics, 
England) Criterion of pretraining in stimulus pre- 
differentiation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 29(3), 1009-1010.—Pretraining in stimulus pre- 
differentiation studies can be controlled by equating 
degree of mastery achieved by different. experimental 
groups or the learning trials given all groups. In some 
studies, where control has been in terms of trials, degree 
of mastery achieved in pretraining by different ex- 
periment; groups relates positively to success achieved 

y them on the transfer task, obscuring the precise effect 
of the main experimental variables.—Journal abstract. 

4203. Teghtsoonian, Robert & Teghtsoonian, Martha. 
(Smith Coll.) Discontinuities in recognition learning 
revealed by critical-trial analysis. American Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 84(1), 75-84.—For 48 
undergraduates, the number of choices required to locate 
a previously seen item among а group of alternatives 
(3-digit numbers or consonant trigrams) was found to be 
a discontinuous function of successive viewings. Until 
the critical trial—the Ist occasion on which the correct 
item was the S's first choice—performance was only 
slightly better than chance. Immediately after the critical 
trial, the mean number of choices moved to and 
remained at a sharply lower level. The discrete transition 
at the critical trial was concealed by conventional 
averaging over trials numbered from the beginning of the 
task but emerged clearly when averaging, was performed 
over trials realigned with the critical trial as reference 
point for each item.—Journal abstract. j 

4204. Wiesen, Joel P. (King's Coll., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa.) Comment on “General shape function model of 
learning with applications in psychobiology. Psy- 
chological Review, 1971(May), Vol. 78(3), 272-213. 
— Suggests that a reader of a study by D. Warburton and 
J. Greeno (see PA, Vol. 44:15900) is likely to. form a 
gross misconception of the probability of forming very 
dissimilar groups when the randomization process 15 
applied with small groups. This is due to a misap li- 
cation of elementary pro' ability theory. The model they 
presented Was, in part, justified. by. this erroneous 
approach. The other theoretical considerations moti- 
vating their analysis are not affected by this error. 
—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


4205. Furedy, John J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Cross-modal differentiation under identical rein- 
forcement schedules, and UCS-intensity effects in 
human classical eyelid conditioning. Canadian Jour- 
nal of Psychology, 197 (Feb), Vol. 25(1), 7-23.—Assesses 
cross-modal differentiation between light and tone CS 
with specially developed tests applied to selected trials of 
a 41-trial conditioning series which employed a delayed, 
500-msec interstimulus interval, and an overall rein- 
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forcement schedule of 67%, 1-тзес UCS pairings for 
both CS. An unpaired CS-and-UCS control group of 64 
Ss indicated reliable conditioning for the 128 ex- 
perimentals (Ss were undergraduates). There was some 
differentiation even for those 64 experimentals for whom 
the identity of reinforcement schedules for the CS was 
maintained throughout the trial series. Magnitude and 
frequency of CR were reliably direct functions of both 
between- and within-Ss variations of UCS intensity (120 
or 260 V DC infraorbital shock). Emphasized was the 
importance of providing within-experimental differen- 
tiation tests especially for experiments where the within- 
Ss treatment effect fails to emerge. (French summary) 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4206. Furedy, John J. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
CS and UCS intervals and orders in human auto- 
nomic classical differential trace conditioning. Ca- 
nadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 
417-426.—Measured the GSR and digital volume-pulse 
change in 4 groups of 80 Ss each with light and tone as 
CS and shock as UCS. For Groups I and II, the CS-UCS 
interval was .75 and 7.5 sec., respectively; for Groups III 
and IV, the UCS-CS interval was .75 and 7.5 sec. 
respectively. Group III showed "backward" differential 
conditioning in the GSR; Group II yielded reliable 
conditioning of "multiple responses" Occurring before 
UCS onset; the magnitude and extent of conditioning 
was greater in Group I than in Groups II and III, which 
did not differ; some evidence for "reverse" conditioning 
was suggested in Group IV, with slightly greater 
responding to the CS not paired with the UCS; 
instructions which distracted '/ the Ss from the CS did 
not affect responding to those stimuli. (French summary) 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4207. Nicki, Richard M. (U. New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, Canada) The reinforcing effect of uncer- 
tainty reduction on a human operant. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 389- 
400,—Results of Exp. I and II indicate that 56 female 
undergraduates preferred (as indicated by key-press 
responses) to view a clear version of a preceding blurred 
Object over ee on ав unrelated but comparable clear 
object—but only when the identity of the blurred object 
was unknown. In Exp. IIL with 12 Ss, subjective 
uncertainty, equated to the average information formula, 
Where N was the number of guesses as to the identity of 
the blurred object and p, was the relative confidence 

laced in each guess, was found to be an inverted 
U-shaped function of blurredness. This finding was used 
in Experiment IV, with 60 Ss, to accurately predict that 
the number of key-presses Obtaining clear versions of 
blurred objects would be an inverted U-shaped function 
of blurredness. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4208. Sattler, Jerome M. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Verbal conditioning of common associations and 
need for approval. Journal of General Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 84(2), 281-290.—2 experiments assessed 
the effects of verbal reinforcement, need-for-approval, 
and word frequency of the stimulus words on the 
production of common associations. In both experi- 
ments, (total N — 140 undergraduates), the reinforce- 
ment conditions (positive, negative, and positive-nega- 
tive) did not significantly differ from the control 
Condition in affecting the response class. Need-for- 
approval interacted with the reinforcement conditions 
and with blocks of words. High frequency words elicited 
more common associations than low frequency words. 
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Sex of Ss, studied in 1 experiment, was not à signifi 
main effect. Only 2 of thel40 Ss were Meme } 
reinforcement contingency. The results suggest that 
verbal reinforcement is not an effective means of 
increasing common associations. (17 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

4209. Singh, Devendra. (U. Texas) Effect of level of 
manifest anxiety and type of pretraining on timi 
behavior. American Journal of Psychology, 1971(Маг), 
Vol. 84(1), 134-139.—High- and low-anxiety under- 
graduates were trained on a DRL timing schedule, either 
without pretraining or after facilitatory or interferi 
pretraining. The low-anxiety Ss performed better than 
the high-anxiety Ss in all 3 conditions.—Journal abstract, 


Verbal Learning 


4210. Abell, Andrew T. (Southeastern Louisiana. wo 
A test of reinforcer forms with flaps. Perceptual 
Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 984-986.—Replicates _ 
an experiment in which a new group, verbal-conditionin, 
device (reinforcer form) was used, but with a modifi- 
cation of the reinforcer forms. Ss were 26 male and 22 
female undergraduates. The modification, involvin, 
paper flaps that conceal all symbols except those where 
is working, was designed to make the experimental 
cofttingencies more analogous to the usual operant and 
respondent ones. Earlier results, showing the simulta- 
neous operation of evaluative words as operant and 
respondent reinforcers, were confirmed,—Journal ab: 
stract, ; 
4211. Guthrie, John T. Feedback and sentence 
learning. Center for the Study of Social Organization of 
Schools: Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1970(Jun), No. 71, 15 

.—Presents the theoretical functions of external feed- 
= in stimulus-response and closed-loop models of 
verbal learning. Contradictory predictions from the 
models were tested with a 3 х 3 factorial experi 
including 3 types of feedback and 3 amo 
rehearsal. 90 male undergraduates were run ini 
and required to learn 39 sentences verbatim. Resi io 
indicate that feedback (a) facilitated learning when 1 
followed wrong responses; (b) had no effect on bu- 
following right responses; (c) when it consisted Wi jo 
stimulus and response, was superior to no feedbacl "ter 
(d) when it consisted of only the response, did not | ү 
from no feedback. Findings are discussed in relate 
the 2 learning models and programed instruc 
—Journal abstract. 

"A212. Johnsen, E. Peter. (U. Rochester The effet. ^ 
organization set and interpolation on prose lei Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), V 
31(7-A), 3340. { 

COL. Lippman, Louis G. (Western Washington Sty 
Coll.) Compound stimuli in serial ws 191-199. 
General Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 84( } 1 Cs 


ў s 
each cluster. When interference effects Ге Кел 
ion was - 
reconstruction procedure, clustered presen "These. 
found to result in facilitated total list acquis s in 
results were attributed to enhanced discri 
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keeping with evidence on stimulus selection —Journal 
summary. 

4214. Newsom, R. S. & Gaite, A. J. (U. Wisconsin) 
Prose learning: Effects of pretesting and reduction 
of passage length. Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 28(1), 123-129.—Investigated the learning and 
retention of prose materials. Immediate and l-wk 
retention was examined in 200 undergraduates who had 
either read a 2300-word passage (LP) on science fiction 
or a 300-word short passage (SP). The SP was derived 
from the information retained over a l-wk period by Ss 
who read and learned the LP. Retention was assessed by 
a 30-item multiple-choice test based upon information in 
the LP. l-way analysis of variance of posttest scores 
indicates that for l-wk retention the SP was retained 
significantly (p < .01) better than the LP. There was no 
significant difference on immediate retention. Results 
are discussed in terms of current cognitive learning 
theory, prose-learning paradigms, and classroom pro- 
cedures related to the presentation of new material. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4215. Paivio, Allan & Madigan, акк, А. (О. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Noun imagery and 
frequency in paired-associate and free-recall learn- 
ing. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
24(5), 353-361.—Investigates the effects of rated imagery 
(1) and Thorndike-Lorge frequency (F) of nouns in 
paired-associate (PA) and free-recall (FR) learning. In 
the PA task, I and F were factorially varied on the 
stimulus and response sides of 16-pair mixed lists. Ss (77 
male high school graduates) had 4 PA study and recall 
trials with each of 2 such lists. In agreement with 
previous findings, I was strongly related to learning, 
more so on the stimulus than on the response side of 
pairs. Weaker effects of F were positive on the response 
side but negative on the stimulus side under certain 
combinations of stimulus and response I revealed by 
interaction effects. The FR task involved factorial 
variation of I and Е in 32-item lists. 52 undergraduates 
were presented 10 trials with 2 such lists. Recall was 
consistently better for high-I than for low-I nouns. 
Frequency had a consistent positive effect when the 
nouns were high in I, but its effect was negative on early 
trials when the nouns were abstract. I and F therefore 
were clearly differentiated empirically in both tasks. 
Findings are discussed in terms of such factors as 
stimulus-evoked mediating imagery and response avail- 
ability, (French summary) (21 ref.)—ournal abstract. 

4216. Wallace, William P. & Nappe: Gary W. (U. 
Nevada) Verbal-discrimination learning following а 
free-recall familiarization training procedure. Cana- 
dian Journal of Psychology, 
27-33.—Investigated the effects of transfer from а 
modified free-recall task to verbal-discrimination (УЮ) 
learning. The free-recall procedure was designed to 
impact increments in experimental frequency to specific 
words that appeared in VD. 4 experimental groups, WI 

iven prior free-recall 
exposure to either all right VD items (A-R), all wron 
(A-W), both the right and wrong items from same 


ist which did not 


contain any VD items (C). In terms of number of correct 


responses during VD learning, the groups were ori 
as follows: AR, C, A-W, B-S, and B-D. Results are 
h derivations from the 
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frequency theory of VD learnii Fi 
—Journal abstract. мерт молид) 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


4217, Batchelder, William Н. (U. California, Irvine) A 
theoretical and empirical comparison of the all- 
or-none multilevel theory and the mixed model. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 
82-108.—Compared 2 theories for stimulus generali- 
zation in paired-associate learning (PAL)—the mixed 
model and the all-or-none multilevel theory. Both 
theories postulate basic all-or-none learning processes 
but differ in their mechanism for generalization. The 
mixed model postulates that generalization occurs only 
during responding; whereas, the multilevel theory pos- 
tulates that generalization occurs during learning itself, 
Theories were compared on PAL experiments with 154 
undergraduates, involving lists composed of several duos 
of related items with similar Gibson form stimuli and 
identical responses. Interactions among related items 
were studied by considering the joint error-success 
process to both related items during learning. Both 
theories gave fairly adequate accounts of this joint data; 
however, the multilevel theory seems the more adequate. 
In addition to the empirical comparison of the 2 theories, 
several theoretical relationships are also presented. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4218. Black, Harvey B. (Indiana U.) Effects of 
overtness of practice on learning. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana U, 1969(Nov), Vol. 44(6), 
31-128.—Presents a series of 20 paired-associate ex- 
periments to investigate the effects upon acquisition of 
varying the overtness of practice and the duration of the 
practice intervals. The task required the emission of 

ractice response consisting of ponies subset of 3 
| selected from an array of 7 irregularly positioned 
keys, that was paired with each of the single-letter 
stimulus elements. The experiments were contro led and 
results recorded automatically. Results reveal a relatively 
neutral effects assumption that the overt practice of 
highly overlearned ver al or simple motor responses has 
an essentially neutral, time-consumini effect upon 
acquiring associations to paired stimuli. 2 requirements 
for maintenance of this neutral effects assumption are 
presented. In contrast to the neutral effect, extension of 
the unfilled interstimulus intervals, and the extension of 
the ITI had a positive effect upon acquisition. This effect 
diminished under variable interval conditions imposed 
by making the interval duration contingent upon 
correctness of practice response. Under constant interval 
conditions the effect was most evident when the ITI was 
extended, and least evident when the anticipation 
interval was extended. Findings are discussed in terms of 
models that include implicit response assumptions, (45 

Journal summary. 
e Boor, М, <) & Harmon, John. (Milwaukee 
County Mental Health Center, North Div., Wis.) 
Comment on Weiner's (1 966) study: Role of success 
and failure in the learning of easy and complex 
tasks. Journal 0 Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 256- 257,—Examined the study of 
В. Weiner (see PA, Vol. 40:4974) on the role of success 
and failure in the learning of complex and easy tasks. 
Although his findings seem to support the notion that an 
S's perception of success and failure influences per- 
formance, it is suggested that the research design is not 
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adequate to support his conclusion that the results 
obtained are evidence which is inconsistent with the 
Hull-Spence hypothesis, that anxiety interacts with 
response competition inherent in the task itself —Journal 
abstract. ó 

4220. Colman, Frank & Paivio, Allan. (Lakehead U., 
Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada) Pupillary dilation and 
mediation processes during paired-associate learn- 
ing. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
24(4), 261-270.—Describes 2 experiments with 54 un- 
dergraduates in which pupillary activity was con- 
tinuously photographed during mediator-formation and 
paired-associate (PA) learning tasks involving nouns as 
items. Abstractness-concreteness of the nouns and 
mediation instructions (imagery, verbal, or none) were 
varied. The magnitude and latency of pupillary dilation 
as well as task performance were measured. The PA 
recall data confirm previous findings in showing strong 
positive effects of concreteness, especially as a stimulus 
variable. Learning was generally best under the imagery 
mediation set, its superiority over the verbal mediation 
condition being greatest in the case of pairs with abstract 
stimulus members. Pupil size during learning was largest 
when no mediation instructions were given and when 
stimulus members were abstract, supporting an inter- 
pretation of pupillary dilation as an index of cognitive 
task difficulty. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4221. Damianopoulos, Ernest N. (U. Iowa) Stimulus 
and response availability in associative learning. 
American Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 84(1), 
12-22.—A 3-stage transfer design—paired-associate 
(PA) task 1, free-recall learning, and PA2— was used to 
further assess the quantitative contribution of stimulus 
and response learning to the learning of paired asso- 
ciates. The stimulus and response items were drawn from 
different populations, and 2 rates of item exposure (2:2 
and 4:4 sec.) were employed in the PA2 task. No specific 
facilitative effects due to stimulus and response learning 
were observed, contrary to the general conceptualiza- 
tion.—Journal abstract. 

4222. Donaldson, Wayne & Glathe, Herta. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Signal-detection analysis of recall and 
recognition memory. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 42-56.—Conducted 3 paired- 
associate learning studies to compare signal-detection 
analysis of recall and recognition memory performance. 
Exp. I with 80 female undergraduates, showed that (a) 
recall and recognition signal-detection model sensitivity 
measures (d's) are substantially different in later trials, 
and (b) a previously suggested correction for guessing 
does not transform the data to theoretical expectations. 
Exp. II, with 45 Ss, showed that S's guessing rates change 
systematically over trials and further supported the 
inappropriateness of a guessing correction. Exp. III, with 
40 Ss, attempted to hold constant the probability of 
guessing correctly. It is suggested that for purposes of 
comparing recognition and recall, a receiver-operating 
characteristic (ROC) analysis of recall data is inappro- 
priate and that a better approach is the use of the 
forced-choice ог l-of-M-orthogonal signals model. A 
possible interpretation of a recall ROC d is suggested. 
(French summary) (22 ref.) —Journal summary. 

4223. Duffy, Thomas M. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada) Mnemonics and intra-list interference in 
paired-associate learning. Canadian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 25(1), 33-41.—Hypothesized 
that mnemonics facilitate paired-associate learning by 
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increasing the distinctiveness of pairs thereby reducir 
intralist interference. Mnemonic devices were present 
with pairs with intralist stimulus similarity being ей 

high or low. Greater facilitation of learning di 
mnemonic presentation was expected under high 
larity. Ss were 85 male and 128 female paid volunt 
While mnemonics facilitated learning, the distinctiv 
hypothesis was not supported in terms of learning 
However, support was obtained in additional emm 
analyses and when S report data were examined, Î 
concluded that mnemonics increase pair distinctivene 
but this effect is only 1 factor in mnemonic facilitation 
learning. (French summary) (18 ref.)—Journal abstra 

4224. Martin, Edwin & Carey, Stephen T. (I 
Michigan) Retroaction, recovery, and stimulus m ап 
ingfulness in the A-B, А-Вг paradigm. Ameria 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(Маг), Vol. 84(1), 
133.—Examined the role of stimulus meaningfulness | 
paired-associate transfer, retroaction, and reco 
(М = 96 undergraduates). Stimulus meaningfulness 
not affect performance іп 2nd-list learning or in tes 
retroaction in the A-B, A-Br paradigm. Relative (ê 
A-B, C-B control paradigm, however, both transfer an 
retroaction were more negative with higher stimul 
meaningfulness. Marginal absolute recovery was @ 
served in the A-B, A-Br paradigm over repi 
retroaction tests.—Journal abstract. 

4225. Royer, James M. & Kulhavy, Raymond W, 
Massachusetts) Encoding behavior while learni 
Thematically prompted paired associates. Proci 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American B 1 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 545-546.—Ande 
and his associates have recently reported several е 
periments in which it was demonstrated that ра 
associate learning could be facilitated by embedding 
associates in thematically prompted sentences (e.g. 
many months of walking, SUS develop holes.). 
purpose of the present experiment was to examine 
relationship between cue encoding and associative Ге 
when the associates were embedded in sentences 
the Anderson, et al., experiments. The major EU 
were: (a) a failure to replicate the Anderson, e 
results, which was attributed to procedural differe! 
between the experiments; (b) a positive bero 
between cue encoding and associative recall; an M 
rather surprising result that unstable cue encoding " 
encodings that change over trials) were equally 
facilitative to associative recall as were stable enco! 
—Author abstract. (| 
4226. Weiner, Bernard & Schneider, M i 
California, Los Angeles) Drive versus go M. 
ory: A reply to Boor and Harmon. Journal of Perse 


Б Я 2), 25 
& Social Psychology, 1971(May). E: um. 


hat M. Boor anc 
misinterpreted 
her concepti 


presented, which includes 
and Harmon: Again drive t у 
the data fit readily within cognitive co: 
nal abstract. 

4227. Young, Joseph L. (State U. меа $ 
Brook) Reinforcement-test intervals — ВЕЙ. 
sociate learning. Journal of Mai earning 
1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 58-81. —Studie 
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paired-associate items in relation to the lengths of the 
intervals between the reinforcements (Rs) and the test 
trials (Ts) on each item, in order to gather data on the 
roles of these intervals and of the Ts and Rs themselves 
in learning. Ss were 100 undergraduates. The sequence of 
events for an item can be depicted as follows (where 1 
denotes an intervening trial on another item): R, (ils), 
T,, 015), Ry (10 Is), and Т,. Some items had T, omitted 
entirely. Results indicate that (a) the inclusion of T, 
enhanced performance on T; (b) on items with T, 
omitted, as the R,-R, interval increased, ed pcre 
of being correct on T, (P(C,)) Ist increased and then 
declined; and (c) with the R,-R, interval length fixed, as 
T, moved from just after R, to just before R,, C,) rose 
and then fell. The nonmonotonicity of these results made 
it impossible to fit these data with any simple variant of 
stimulus sampling theory or extant Markov models with 
long- and short-term memory stores. A new model, with 
its main innovative feature the postulation of multiple 
short-term memory states, each with unique properties, is 
proposed; its fit to the data is quite satisfactory. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


4228. Dorsey, Thomas E., Kanfer, Frederick H., & 
Duerfeldt, Pryse H. (U. Portland) Task difficulty and 
noncontingent reinforcement scheduled as factors 
in selt-reintorcement. Journal of General Вугор, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 84(2), 323-334.— Frequency of self- 
reward (SR) was examined as a function of both socially 
mediated reinforcement provided by E during acqui- 
sition (E-administered reinforcement) and level of 
difficulty of the task for which self-reward was на 
(№ = 90 female undergraduates). Results indicate | th 
variables operate in an additive fashion, with higher 
self-reward rates following higher E-administered rein- 
forcement training and lower self-reward rates when the 
task becomes more difficult, Thus, a high E-administered 
reinforcement tends to liberalize S's criteria for self- 
reward, while increased difficulty tends to make such 
criteria more conservative —Journal summary. 


MEMORY 


on Ashby, W. R. (U. Ilinois) izmereno f ar б 
саѕигетепі of memory.) In V. V. 5 
"Sistemnaya organizatsiya laiologicheskikh funktsil. 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 239-243.— Discusses several 
aspects of the nature of memory. Since quantities of 
memory" can be treated as "quantities of information 
transmitted. between earlier and later times, they are 
subject to the logic and mathematics of information 
theory, Hence, although a particular act of coordination 
in the nervous system may demand a cenam ч 
quantity of communication, this total quantity Md 
unique partition into so much ordinary transmission a 
so much memory. The samo act of coordination may 
produced by differing mechanisms possess! of 
requirements for memory. The fact that the amount 

A varied, provided that total 
quantity of transmission is sust 
sessment of the possible mechanisms for efficiency, а! 


mechanism which is the most efficient may 
obvious one. (English summary)—/. D. London. 
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4230, Bruce, Darryl & Papay, James P. The 
effect of single-trial free recall. CA! Center Technical 


Memorandum, Florida State U., 19700341), No. 19, 42 
p.—Reports 3 experiments with 84, 160, and 213 
undergraduates using a single-trial free-recall procedure, 
Ss were sometimes presented a forget cue during a list, 
meaning that they were not ible for recalling 

of the words which preceded it, only those which 
followed it, Since the primacy effect over the functional 
beginning of such lists was not diminished, the intra 
serial-proactive inhibition hypothesis was rejected. The 
primacy effect may be due to initial list members being 
relatively free of tive inhibition, spending lon; 

time in a limited-capacity rehearsal buffer, or bes 
associated with stronger retrieval cues, Tests of memory 
showed consistently depressed retention of items im- 
mediately preceding а forget cue. This result is consid- 
ered to be more in harmony with a rehearsal-buffer 
notion than a stronger-retrieval-cues position, (23 ref.) 


Research erly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 478-483.— To 
examine the hypothesis that there t: be differential 
forgetting pes m differing in initial ability level, 150 
high school males were given 50 practice trials on a 
balance skill, the stabilometer, Layoff intervals of 1,7, 
lated between trials 20 and 21, 


of the testing, all Ss were ranked according to per 
formance scores on trials 1-4, To investigate the 

ility, bility, and a low ability | 
ability, an average abili e 0 gm 


analysis. Although there were no differences in forgetting 
er the - and 7-day layoffs, a 
significant interaction between ability and forgetting was 

Journal abstract. 


у s U,, Ki Ontario, Canada) The 
Alistair. (Queen's U., Kingston, a oe 


the items in the 2 '/-spans, which is normally reported, is 

attributable, partially at least, to interference at output 

осей by the vocalization of items in the Ist '/rspan. 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

4233. Dale, n. C & Alex. (U. Hull, 

England) Evidence of acoustic coding in 


memory. Quarter ornat умтт! Pree 
1971(Feb), Vol. 1), 1-7.—Contrary to previous indi- 


phones. Their retention scores were substantially and 
significantly lower than control groups run with an A-B, 


x „ The failure of previous 
c "de similarity in this way is attributed to 
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the use of an insufficiently high degree of similarity. 
—Journal abstract. 

4234. Darwin, C. J. (U. Connecticut) Ear differences 
in the recall of fricatives and vowels. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
23(1), 46-62.—Reports 2 experiments on the free recall 
of dichotically presented synthetic speech sounds. In 
Exp. I, with 1 left-handed and 13 right-handed under- 
graduate and graduate students, it was shown that the 
right ear advantage for initial fricative consonants is not 
simply a function of the recognition response class, but 
that it is also a function of the particular acoustic cues 
used to achieve that response. This is true both for the 
whole response, and for the constituent phonetic fea- 
tures. In Exp. П, with 36 right-handed Ss, it was shown 
that when both the response class and the particular 
stimuli presented on certain trials are held constant, the 
right ear advantage for the constant stimuli can be 
influenced by the range of other stimuli occurring in the 
experiment. Vowels showed a right ear advantage when, 
within the experiment, there was uncertainty as to vocal 
tract size, but they showed no ear advantage when all the 
vowels in the experiment were from the same vocal tract. 
These results are interpreted as demonstrating that there 
are differences between the ears, and probably between 
the hemispheres, at some stage between the acoustic 
analysis of the signal and its identification as a phonetic 
category. (48 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4235. Donderi, Don; Case, Bruce; Rossoff, Leonard, & 
Willis, Joanne. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Change in visual memory following discrimination 
learning. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 24(6), 401—416.— Studied visual recognition memory 
for the size of circles for evidence of active memory 
change in 3 experiments with 34 paid volunteers and 83 
undergraduates. In Exp. I the remembered difference in 
size between 2 circles which had been discriminated on 
the basis of size increased, while the remembered 
difference in size between the same 2 circles discrim- 
inated on the basis of brightness did not. In Exp. 11, the 
remembered size of the smallest of 4 circles discrim- 
inated by size changed from 1 day to | wk. Each S in 
Exp. Ш inspected either 1 or 2 circles and was asked to 
remember their size. There was more memory distortion 
when 2 circles were remembered, but the distortion did 
not change over time, The evidence suggests that 
memory will actively change after a visual discrimination 
bere ago Fasc m al abstract. 

, Morris; Goldberger, Leo, & Breitman, 
Martin. (Yeshiva U.) Field dependence and memory 
for social vs neutral and relevant vs irrelevant 
incidental stimuli. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 903-910.—In 2 experiments with 
21 female and 4 male paid volunteers in each (total 
N= 42 females and 8 males), field-dependent Ss showed 
better incidental memory for social words, while field- 
independent Ss showed àn even division between recall 
of social and neutral words and a selective preference in 
recognition for neutral words.—Journal abstract. 

4237. Kanungo, Rabindra N. & Mohanty, Gour S. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Differential 
roles of frequency and meaningfulness in free recall. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 24(3), 
161-168.—Performed 2 experiments with 91 experi- 
mentally naive high school students to study the 
comparative influence of frequency and meaningfulness 
(m) on free recall. In Exp. 1, the free-recall scores of 3 
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lists of words matched for m but varyi 
levels were compared. In Exp. 11, free 
words matched for their frequency but 
values were compared. Finding 
frequency and not m of tł 
free-recall, and that thc 
noticeable in the early tr 
Findings are discussed in term 
verbal learning. (French summ 
4238. Levy, Betty A. & Baddeley, АШ 
U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Recall 
clusters in primary memory. Quarterl 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(Feb), Ж 
13.—Investigated the use of semantic 
retrieval cue іп the primary memory compo 
recall task using 24 paid undergraduates. f 


tically related clusters were placed in the f 
positions of free recall lists. Retention 
immediately after the list presentation and 
retention interval of 15 scc. Pure pi 
functions were calculated. Results indicate 
cues were useful in retrieval from second 
played no part in recall from primary mem 


abstract d 

4239. May, Richard B. & Tryk, HY 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Wi 
word frequency, and free recall. Canad 
Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 24(5), 299-304 


22 undergraduates each were asked tom 


either (a) all common words, (b) all rare 
mixed list of alternating common and 
terms of trials to criterion in free recall 
rank ordered rare > common > mixed? 
high-frequency саѕіег-геса effect was 


mixed list where 
efficiently than common w 
Journal abstract. 
4240. McGaugh, James L. & Dawson, 
California, Irvine) Modification of 


rare words were 
rds. (F 


processes. Behavioral Science, 197 Зав 
45-63.—Reviews current findings and | 
cerning the nature and bases of “f 


processes in memory storage. Considél 
indicates that there are 2 types of mem 
short- and long-term memory. It is condi 
bulk of the evidence is consistent with 
hypothesis and that alternative interpre 
findings are not well supported. $ 
models of the relationship between short a 
memory are presented and evaluated. 
most consistent with the hypothesis 
memory processes are different from buté 
development of long-term memory. R 
Which provide some understanding of the 
bases of the treatments which modify. 
processes are reviewed. It is suggested that 
the behavioral effects of treatments WH 
memory considered together with kno 
effects at a neurobiological level may pro 
to the biological bases of memory. (3 P. 
abstract. Я 
4241. Nevel'skii, P. B. & Bocharova, 
U., USSR) Skorost' zapominaniya pri 
poyavienii simvolov. [Speed of memo 
different probabilities for the presentation 
employed.] Problemy Bioniki, 1968(NOV)N 
120.—Investigated the speed of long-term 
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when: (a) the number of memorized symbols (15 
numbers) does not change and the numbers of digits (3) 
of these symbols remains also unchanged, but in 
connection with a change in the probability of pres- 
entation of these symbols; and (b) information in 
response to the symbols undergoes along with all 
transmitted information. Speed of memorization of units 
of information, transmitted in a unit of time, was utilized 
as an “important index.” It was shown that speed of 
memorization depends in greater measure on quality of 
information rather than on number of symbols.—/. D. 
London. 

4242. Perfetti, Charles А. & Goodman, Doba. (U. 
Pittsburgh, Learning Research & Development Center) 
Memory for sentences and noun phrases of extreme 
depth. Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 22-33.—Investigated memory for 
orally presented noun phrases and sentences using 40 
undergraduates in Exp. I and 60 in Exp. II. Syntactic 
depth (D) of the phrases and sentences was varied with 
D approaching the values of 7 + 2. Consistent with 
recent investigations, these studies found D not to be 
generally related to recall of sentences, phrases, or 
individual words within sentences. However, recall of 
individual words from an adverbial noun phrase ap- 
parently was related to D. The apparent relationship is 
accounted for not by depth of individual words, but in 
terms primarily of superior noun retention and its 
interaction with serial position effects. In addition, 
conditional recall probabilities for another type of 
phrase, a noun phrase with prenominal adjectives, 
indicate stronger relationships between adjectives and 
the noun than between successive adjectives. It is 
concluded that the Yngve grammar is deficient as а 
psycholinguistic model.—Journal. abstract. 

4243. Postman, Leo & Stark, Karen. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The effects of item familiarization on the 
long-term retention of paired-associate lists. Cana- 
dian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 
486-498,—Investigated the effects of prior item famil- 
iarization on the acquisition and retention of paired- 
associate lists, Ss were 32 undergraduates. in 8 ex- 
perimental and 2 control groups. The critical items were 
trigrams which were paired with paralogs in the paired- 
associate task. There were 20 trials of learning, and recall 
was tested after 1 wk. The experimental treatments 
formed a2 x 2 x 2 factorial design. Familiarization was 
either (a) for stimulus or response terms, (b) relevant or 
irrelevant to the learning task, or (c) at a frequency о 
or 40 exposures/item. Control groups were given по 
preliminary training. Performance оп the early learning 
trials was facilitated by response but not by stimulus 
familiarization. Both relevant and irrelevant response 
familiarization increased long-term retention losses, 
whereas stimulus familiarization had no reliable effect on 


recall. It is concluded that response familiarization is a 
ence. (French 


Psychology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 24(3), 178-183.—Studied the 
influence. of been words upon free oat and 
wil 


clustering of categorized lists. For Exp. : 
undergraduates, the list contained 10 words from each о! 
4 conceptual categories and the category names, and for 
Exp. II with 96 Ss, 11 members of 4 categories and no 


names, Category members were presented in blocked or 
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random order for 4 presentation-recall periods. Isolation 
effects occurred for random presentation with either 
ES names or members as isolates. The superior 
recall of isolates was at the expense of other words in the 
list. Clustering of the categories with an isolate or for the 
over-all list was not affected by isolates, indicating that 
they did not influence the organization of the lists, Recall 
and clustering with block presentation were superior to 
random presentation. (French summary)—Journal ab- 
straci. 

4245. Šipoš, Ivan & Graca, Štefan. (Slovak Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Word recognition и! 
load. Studia Psychologica, 1970, Vol. 12(4), 282-289.—Ss 
had to recognize 40 out of a group of 160 words 
backplayed off a tape recorder. The load consisted of the 
S's having to press a key to 1 of 10 figures опа special 
luminous panel. The load was presented to 3 groups of 
25 Ss each, so that the Ist had it at the input, the 2nd at 
the output, and the 3rd at the input/output. The 
response parameter was the corrected performance and а 
high or low certainty of recognition. Results were 
compared with those of a similar experiment without 
load, and show the best mean performance to be with the 
output load which differed significantly from the other 
variants. The number of wrongly identified words in the 
3 load variants increased by 100% as against the loadfree 
experiment. With false alarms Ss use the response 
alternative of a low certainty in a significantly higher 
measure. Input load—as also the input/output load 
—takes on the character of stress. Under influence of 
time the output-load performance proves to be the most 
stabile while the load-free performance shows the biggest 
recognition decrement. (Czech & Russian summaries) 


—Journal abstract. 

aniel & Barker, William J, (U. 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada) Repetition versus imagery 
instructions in ie имаа апа delayed- 
of picture and word ра! 
Sonal of Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 25(1), 56-61.—22 
undergraduates learned 2 paired-associate lists each 
consisting of 18 picture pairs and 18 word pairs. '/ of the 
items in each list were studied by repetition, the 
remainder by imagery. Recall im roved from List 1 to 
List 2 on the immediate test but 1 i 
in lists on retest 1 wk. later. On both immediate and 
delayed tests picture pairs were recalled better than word 
pairs and imagery study Kari superior to repetition 


study. Informing Ss o! Ц 
stimulus at time of recall did not affect performance. 


Results lend further support to the superiority of 
pictorial memory over verbal memory and provide 
evidence supporting an hypothesis that imagery study is 
a more efficient learning strategy than is repetition study. 
(French summary) —Journal abstract. 


Short Term & Immediate Memory 


4247. Corballis, Michael C. & Luthe, Lorenz. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Тмо-сһаппе! visual 
memory. Perception & Psychophysics, 197 Apr) Vol. 
9(4), 361-367.—Reports 4 experiments with 20 under- 
graduates each in which Ss attempted immediate recall 
of word and color attributes of (a) series of 3 "Stroop 
words (Exp. I and H); or (b) 3 colored number words 
(Exp. Ш and IV), presented either at 2 words/sec or ] 
word/2 sec. Ss were instructed to give either channel 
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by-channel recall, grouping words and colors together, or 
temporal recall, in which the 2 attributes of each item 
were to be reported together. In Exp. I and Ш, in which 
words were to be reported before colors, channel- 
by-channel recall was better than temporal recall, 
especially at the fast rate. In Exp. П and IV, the colors 
were to be reported before the words, and channel- 
by-channel recall tended to be worse than temporal 
recall. In all experiments, serial position data suggests 
that the channel-by-channel strategy was to attend to | 
attribute (either words or colors) vay лаге and 
hold the other in preattentive storage. By contrast, when 
instructed to give temporal report, Ss apparently alter- 
nated attention between attributes during presentation. 
(21 рез abstract. “ae 

4248. Cottrell, Nickolas B., Ingraham, Larry H., 
Monfort, Franklin W. (U. lowa) The retention of 
balanced and unbalanced cognitive structures. 
Journal of Personality, 197\(Mar), Vol. 391), 112- 
131.—To evaluate Heider's hypothesis that unbalanced 

itive structures are remembered less well than 
balanced structures, 32 Ss learned 4 balanced structures 
and 32 Ss learned 4 unbalanced structures. '/ of each 
group was tested for retention | min. after learning, and 
1⁄4 of each "s was tested 24 hr. later. 24 hr. after 
learning, individuals recalled fewer unbalanced struc- 
tures than balanced structures (p < .025). From | min. 
to 24 hr, there was a ise in the number of 
unbalanced structures recalled (p < .005), but not in the 
number of balanced structures recalled. (24 ref.) —Jour- 
nal G9. Dowling, ujitani, 

н У. J. & Е Diane S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) Contour, interval, and pitch 
recognition in memory for melodies. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1971(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 
2), 524-531.— Demonstrated the role of melodic contour 
recognition in memory for melodies. Exp. | with 47 
undergraduates as Ss (2 x 3 factorial design), involved 
short-term memory with comparison melodies either 
transposed or not transposed from the key of the 
standard. Separate groups had the tasks of distinguishing 
(a) between same and different melodies, (b) between 
some melodies and ones with only the same contour, and 
(c) between melodies with the same contour and 
different ones. The effects of transposition and task and 
their interaction were significant (p < .001). Untrans- 
posed melodies were recognized by their exact pitches, so 
that tasks a and b were equally easy. Contour recog- 
nition was more important with transposed melodies, so 
that task b was very difficult, and tasks a and с were 
easier. Task с was about equally difficult under both 
conditions. Exp. II with 28 und duates, involved 
recognition of distorted versions of familiar folktunes 
having the same length and rhythmic structure. In 
cae order of recognizability, these distortions 
preserved merely the harmonic basis of the melody, the 
melodic contour, and the contour plus the relative sizes 
of successive intervals between notes (chi-square = 50.4, 
р < .001).—Journal abstract. 

4250. Fisher, Dennis F. Short-term memory: An 
annotated bibliography: Il. Aberdeen Proving 
у Md.: U.S. Army Human Engineering Lab., 

. 67 р. 

4251. Lindley, Richard E. & Brown, Donald К. 
(California State Coll., Fullerton) Acoustic and assoc- 
iative coding in short-term memory. rterly Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 
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14-21.—Short lists of word-digit pairs were pr 

456 college students. | of the Nord was тереч 
memory probe either immediately after list Presentation 
or after a short rehearsal interval. The stimulus words 
were either acoustically identical or associatively related 
(up, down). Both acoustic identity and associative 
relatedness produced a memory decrement which de- 
creased with rehearsal. | interpretation of these results is 
that the primary memory trace is a multiple-dimension 
one and that, given time, Ss can recover nonacoustic 
information from it. The data also indicate that the 
“fate” over time is different for acoustically similar and 
associatively related items.—Journal abstract. 

4252. Lowe, D. С. & Merikle, P. М. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) On the disruption of short-term 
memory by a response prefix. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 24(3), 169-177.—4 groups of 
12 undergraduates each recalled 8-consonant sequences 
immediately following presentation, following an inter- 
polated spoken prefix, and following an interpolated 
written prefix. For the different groups, presentation was 
either auditory or visual and recall was either spoken or. 
written. Only the spoken prefix disrupted recall of the 

uences, and in all cases immediate recall and recall 
following the written prefix did not differ substantially. 
The disruptive effect of the spoken prefix was less when 
recall was written than when spoken. Results indicate 
that the decrement in recall produced by an interpolated 
prefix results primarily from a disruption in the сеп 
verbal processes required to maintain short-term mem- 
ory. (French summary) (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4253. Т „ Thomas W. & Steinmetz, Jenny I. (U. 
Maryland) Unit-sequence interference and short- 
term recall. American Journal of Psychology, 197Y(Mat), 
Vol. 84(1), 112-122.—2 experiments (Ns — 96 under- 
graduates in Exp. 1, and 240 in Exp. II) were performed 
to evaluate unit-sequence interference in short-te 
serial recall. Both experiments replicated the previous 
finding of a curvilinear relationship between item 
frequency and recall, a relationship predicted by E 
ference theory. However, since the data showed little 
direct evidence for associative disruption of serial о) 
an alternative interpretation that does not stress concep! 
of associative chaining was considered,—Journal 
stract. 


THINKING 

4254. Adair, Charles H., Hansen, Duncan N., pen 
Gail T., & Agarwal, Adesh. Two simulated ng Ы 
environments: А social simulation game vi wm 
CAl-based information retrieval system. CA May). 
Technical Memorandum, Florida State U. 197 A 
No. 16, 74 p.—Building upon an earlier es дус 
5312 social science generalizations and the deve iem 
of a taxonomic retrieval system, an information i puter- 
(IR) system was implemented within a 1500 compi 
assisted instruction system, a social simulation Sa fecti ve 
developed, an attitude scale to appraise iR learning 


more closely. Results with 58 undergrad eê ds 10 
that primarily the IR system ере ibility and the 
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associated positive reaction of Ss to both the game and 
the IR system was established. A discussion of factors to 
be considered for further study is presented. (16 
ref.)—J/ournal abstract. 

4255, Burke, Ronald J. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Correlates of the ability to fragment and 
reorganize stored information. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 84(2), 183-189.—In a series 
of investigations N. R. Maier and his colleagues 
investigated qualitative differences in the way human 
beings store and utilize learned material. 3 basic abilities 
were identified: (a) respecting associative bonds, (b) 
fragmenting associative bonds, and (с) reorganizing 
single elements. This investigation examined the corre- 
lates of individual differences in ability to fragment and 
recombine past learning using data from 5 independent 
studies. 3 independent samples of Ss (total N = 187) were 
tested on various external measures. 12 different cor- 
relates, some used in 3 or more separate inquiries, failed 
to produce significant relationships. Some reasons for 
these findings are suggested—Author abstract. 

4256. Ernest, Carole H. & Paivio, Allan. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Imagery and verbal assoc- 
iative latencies as a function of imagery ability. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 25(1), 
83-90.—Examines RTs of Ss high or low in imagery 
ability under instructions to elicit a verbal associate or 
arouse an image to concrete and abstract noun stimuli. 
16 high and 14 low imagers were selected from a sample 
of 77 volunteer undergraduates. Latencies were signif- 
icantly shorter for high than low imagers, for concrete 
than abstract words, and for verbal than imagery 
instructions. 1 interaction showed that imagery latencies 
were shorter to concrete than to abstract stimuli, whereas 
the latencies of verbal associations did not differ for the 
2 types of words; another revealed that the relative 
superiority of high over low imagers in reaction speed 
was greater when the stimuli were abstract. Correlational 
data suggest that verbal associations may be mediated by 
both verbal and imaginal processes, thus favoring high 
imagers in both instruction conditions, and that self- 
reports of imagery ability can reliably predict imaginal 
behavior. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4257. Greaves, George. (Georgia State U.) Differ- 
ences in the size of drawings of an important symbol 
as a function of level of conceptual system func- 
tioning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(1), 
54.—2 groups of Ss (N=27 college sophomores) func- 
tioning at low and high levels of conceptual complexity 
(Conceptual Systems 1 and 3) drew representations of 
the Soviet and American flags. While both groups drew 
the American flags the same size, System-1 Ss drew the 
Soviety flag larger than the American flag, while 
System-3 Ss drew it smaller. This supported previous 
research indicating that System- Ss sensitize to am 
ening stimuli while System-3 Ss repress such stimuli. 
—Author abstract. 

4258. Hunt, Earl. (U. Washington) What Kind © 
computer is man? Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 57-98.—In computing systems information pet 
dling components are organized into а system archi- 
tecture which is exercised by a program. A system 
architecture and componentry for simulating human 
information processing is described. The system 15 
characterized by a number of input channels ОШОН 
buffer memories connected in series and а "The 
computing device which monitors the channels. 
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central system contains a short-term memory for 
information seen in the past few sec. and an intermediate 
term memory which holds an abstract interpretation of 
events observed in the past few min. Both the central 
system and the peripheral channels have access to a very 
large memory for permanently stored information, but 
only the central device can write into long-term memory. 
Psychological studies of short-térm memory, language 
conprehension, and problem-solving are interpreted as 
tasks for the described system. (4 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4259. Seymour, Philip Н. (U. Dundee, Scotland) 
Effects of repetition of display components on the 
latency of multiple reports of congruence. Quarterly 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
23(1), 82-96.—6 volunteer graduate and undergraduate 
students gave grouped multiple reports of the congru- 
ence of each member of arrays of 1, 2, or 3 word-shape 
or shape-shape pairs, and a measure was taken of the 
time elapsing between onset of the array and initiation of 
a multiple yes/no report. Double and triple reports were 
initiated less rapidly than single reports. Replicated 
arrays, involving repetition of a display pair, gave similar 
response times for double and triple reports, and were 
classified faster than nonreplicated arrays requiring the 
same overt report. In the case of nonreplicated arrays 
triple reports were initiated less rapidly than double 
reports. Both classes of array showed substantial effects 
for congruence, giving slow response times where all 
pairs in the array were incongruent or where the 
left-hand or Ist reported display was incongruent. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Problem Solving 


4260. Gormly, John. (Rutgers State U,) Cognitive 
structure: Functional unity in verbal and mathe- 
matical performance. Journal of Personality, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 70-78.—Examined the association 
between a dimension of cognitive structure and prob- 
lem-solving behavior. 104 undergraduates were given 

roblems which varied according to their intrinsic 
difficulty (the amount of information which was nec- 
essary for solution) and extrinsic difficulty (the degree of 
abstractness in the language describing the problem). 
Each problem was accompanied by 2 kinds of infor- 
mation: that which was essential to the solution and that 
which was extraneous. Ss assessed as cognitively com- 
prehensive, using Rokeach’s Interrelations Task, per- 
formed better at solving more logically complex prob- 
lems than those designated as noncomprehensive. (23 
.)—Journal summary. 
p oL Guthrie, "John T. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for 
Study of Social Organization of Schools) The effect of 
two types of verbal hierarchy on problem solving. 
Journal of General Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 842), 
213-218.—Research on objects problems, i.e., Maier's 
2-string problem, is reviewed and critiqued. It is 
roposed that performance on objects problems is 
related to 2 types of mediators: uses, which are Ss' verbal 
responses tO the object necessary for solution; and 
functions, which are Ss' verbal responses to the verbal 
statement of the problem. The dominance of these 2 
types of mediators for a given problem was first obtained 
for each S (N=63 paid undergraduates). The time 
required to solve the problem was then measured for 
each S. The result was that speed of solution was directly 
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proportional to both the dominance of the use mediator 
and the dominance of the function mediator in their 
respective hierarchies for each S.—Journal summary. 

4262. Joyner, Robert С. & Green, Christopher J. 
(York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Demonstration of 
computer-augmented group problem solving. Behav- 
ioral Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 15(5), 452-462.—De- 
veloped a computer. program, CORD, that permits 
coordinated. problem solving in conversational mode 
among operators of 3 computer terminals who are 
playing the common target game. CORD is trivially 
machine-adaptive in that the program makes inductive 
inferences from the players’ inputs and outputs sugges- 
tions to the players for system performance improve- 
ment.—Journal abstract. ' 

4263. Kürti, Istvánné, (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Adatok a 
gondolkodási stratégiák vizsgálati eljárásához. 
[Data concerning research methods for strategies of 
thought] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 
127-145.—Examined strategies for optimal ways of 
problem solving in 2 experimental settings. Procedures 
which deviated from the optimal course and the 
dynamics of the search for the best strategy were 
жн so the process of development could be 
followed. In this way trends and changes in thought 
Structures during problem solving could be observed. 
Statistical Амр, of data furnished information on 
the structure some of the tasks assumed by particular Ss. 
Data were obtained on the different facts of hypotheses 
Ss formed in the beginning and then modified in the 
course of their practical operations, Studying the 
structure of tasks led to the recognition of the process by 
which Ss gradually detected the structural constituents of 
the tasks. Statistical processing of the data also shows 
that Ss differ in the number of steps they require, in the 
speed at which they reach the solution, in their 
willingness to take risks, and in their ability to utilize 
their initial hypothesis. Nevertheless, it is possible to 
classify them into basic types employing analogous 
thought strategies. (Russian summary)—£English sum- 


4264. Kürti, Jarmila. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Psychology Inst, Budapest) A heurisztikus 
tevékenység pszichológiai vizsgálatáról. [Psycholog- 
ical study of heuristic activity.) Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 85-102.— Presents new ways 
of studying the process of heuristic activity. Among 
them, experimental games are applied as models of 
problem solving which has opened new vistas to 
psychological research. Original experimental methods, 
their fields of application, and their basic relations with 
fem and with information theory are pointed out. 

kinds of logical card-games are described with the 
experimental setting insuring automatic registration. 
Heuristic activity, the laws of rational behavior, man- 
ifested in the given experimental situation, can be 
investigated by (a) obtaining and processing of infor- 
mation and its role in plotting problem-solving strategies, 
(b) characteristics of orientation in the structure of the 
problem, (c) traits in developing the strategy leading to 
solution, (d) achievement in learning, (e) peculiarities in 
making decisions in the various cases of uncertainty as 
well as in wilful determination and self-assessment. 
(Russian summary)— English summary. 

4265. Kiirti, Jarmila. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
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ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Az k 
stratégia alakulásának КЕК Б 
modellhelyzetben. [Examination of the development of 
an optimal strategy in an experimental model-situation,] 
Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol, 27(2), 224- 
241.—Through the use of the pyramid game (where a 
number of objects decreasing in size have to be 
transferred from position A, through B, to C) the effect 
of feedback on the development of an optimal strategy 
could be investigated. Knowledge of the number of s 
required for the optimal solution influenced the devel- 
opment of such a strategy. (English & Russian sum- 
maries)—M. Moore. 

4266. Simon, Herbert A. & Newell, Allen. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) Human problem solving: The state of the 
theory in 1970. American Psychologist, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
26(2), 145-159, —Summarizes research of the past 15 yr. 
directed toward discovering and explicating the organ- 
ization of information processes that underlies human 
problem solving. The basic characteristics of the human 
information processing system (IPS)— serial processing, 
small short-term memory, infinite long-term memory 
with fast retrieval but slow storage—impose strong 
conditions on the ways in which the system can seek 
solutions to problems in large problem spaces, The 
current theory is described in 4 broad propositions: (4) à 
few gross characteristics of the human IPS are invariant 
Over task and problem solver; (b) these characteristics 
determine that a task environment is represented (in the 
IPS) as a problem space, and that problem solving takes 
place in a problem space; (c) the structure of the 
environment determines the possible structures of the 
problem space; and (d) the structure of the problem 
space determines the possible programs that can be изе 
for problem solving. These propositions and_ their 
relation to the known characteristics of the IPS are 
developed.—Author abstract. 1 , 

4267. Stephenson, Robert W., Gantz, Benjamin S., & 
Erickson, Clara О. (American Inst. for Research, ш 
Spring, Md.) Use of analogies in order to facili 4 
invention. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 2 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. i ), 
487-488.—Undergraduates solved invention prop 
twice, using "obvious" as well as "strange and apparent у 
irrelevant” analogies to help them arrive at a solute 
also listed all of their ideas for a solution before they 
started. The solutions arrived at with the aid s ps 
analogies were rated as more original and о С 
ceptable than the best preliminary suggestion a 
solution. The solutions based upon Be Бе. 
apparently irrelevant analogy were rated а 
iat not ie acceptable) than е solution based upon 
the obvious analogy.—Author abstract. Dis. 

4268. Wason, P. C. & Shapiro, Diana. (йш 
Coll, Psycholinguistics Research Unit nce in 4 
England) Natural and contrived expers Mero 
reasoning problem. Quarterly Journal of em ‘i 
Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 63-71.— reasonil 
effects of prior experience on a dene pay el wert 
problem. In Exp. I Ss (24 paid undergra perience 
presented with the problem after they ha the w ole, 
its logical structure. This experience was, en edi 
ineffective in allowing subsequent insight to 
into the problem. In Exp. II, with 32 un m to 1 group и 
problem was presented in "thematic for Y 
and in abstract form to the other group. 
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solved it in the thematic group, as opposed to 2 out of 16 
in the abstract group. 3 hypotheses are proposed to 
account for this result.—Journal abstract. 


Concepts 


4269. Cohen, John; Boyle, L. E., & Chesnick, E. I. (U. 
Manchester, England) Inférences subjectives sur 
échantillon. [Subjective inferences on scaling.] Journal 
de Psychologie Normale et Pathologique, 1970(Oct), No. 4, 
389-402.—Ss were presented with a vase and asked to 
imagine that it contained 20 pearls some white, some 
black, but that the proportion of each color had been 
established by chance. The task was to indicate how 
many pearls of each color were in the vase, in a series of 
presentations. The following conclusions were drawn: (a) 
Ss prefer to maintain their evaluation of the composition 
of a binary population and to modify their level of 
confidence in these evaluations, rather than to maintain 
their level of confidence and modify their evaluations; 
(b) to the extent that the evaluations change, they tend to 
reflect the most recent binary presentation; (с) to the 
extent that levels of confidence change, independently of 
evaluations, they tend to augment rather than lower; and 
(d) though the extent of scaling is constant, the effect of 
an increase in the population to evaluate tends to make 
the Ss more reluctant to modify their evaluations as well 
as their levels of confidence—L. A. Ostlund. 

4270. Erickson, James R, (Ohio State U.) Problem 
shifts and hypothesis behavior in concept identi- 
fication. American Journal of Psychology, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 84(1), 100—111.—When college-age Ss (Ns = 128 in 
Exp. І, 100 in Exp. I, 48 in Exp. Ш, 40 in Exp. IV, and 
80 in Exp. V) were given thorough instructions stressing 
the nature of the solution of the problems and pointing 
out stimulus dimensions, a reversal shift was more 
difficult than an extradimensional shift, or there was no 
difference between them. When Ss were given brief 
instructions that they were to learn which stimuli fell into 
each of 2 categories, the reversal shift was easier. A 
hypothesis-sampling model accounts for the Ist set of 
data; Kendler and Kendlers mediational theory of 
concept learning accounts for the 2nd. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. r 

4271. Evans, David R. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Conceptual complexity, arousal, and epistemic 
behaviour. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 24(4), 249-260.— Describes 2 studies with 90 
undergraduate Ss testing D. E. Berlyne’s theory of 
epistemic behavior. Exp. I investigated the relationship 
between (a) conceptual complexity and level of arousal; 
and (b) conceptual complexity and looking time. In Exp. 
Il, the relationship between conceptual complexity am 
epistemic behavior was studied. Results suggest Би: 
there is an optimal level of conceptual complexity, an 
that exposure to conceptual complexity above d 
optimal level results in increases in. both level of dives 
and epistemic behavior. (French summary) (41 re ) 
—Journal abstract. 

4272. Hastings, Margaret A. & Evans, Selby H. (Texas 


Christian U Inet. for the Study of Cognitive Systems) 
Schematic concept formalion as à neler 


stimulus display and mode of гезр‹ 
Human н Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 
1970(Feb), No. 3-70, 28 p.—A pattern generation sye eny 
VARGUS 9, produced stimulus instances [rom 
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populations with known distributions. 20 instances from 
each population (schema family) were mapped into 
serriform, histoform, and airplane formats. Within each 
stimulus type, pattern pairs received both a schema- 
family classification and a graded-response judgment. 
Results with 45 undergraduates indicate both stimulus 
display and response requirement influence performance 
in schematic concept formation tasks. High positive 
correlations were obtained between dichotomous and 
graded response measures. Maximum discrimination was 
roduced by a classification decision and a concomitant 
ut separate similarity judgment.—Journal abstract. 
4273. Miller, Lance A. (IBM, Thomas J. Watson 
Research Center, Yorktown Heights, N.Y.) Hypothesis 
analysis of conjunctive concept-learning situations. 
Psychological Review, 1971(May), Vol. 78(3), 262-271. 
— Presents mathematical expressions for a taxonomy of 
conjunctive concept-learning situations, giving the num- 
ber of possible hypotheses concerning the problem rule 
as a function of the task informational variables. The 
number of initially po hypotheses is shown to be a 
function of preproblem knowledge of the number of 
relevant dimensions, the type of initial focus stimulus, 
and the problem parameters. Durin problem solution, 
reduction in the number of possible hypotheses is shown 
to be a function of the interstimulus similarity. Optimal 
stimulus selection procedures and expressions for the 
expected trial of solution are derived for various task 
situations involving the selection paradigm. (16. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


4274. Lupfer, Michael & Jones, Mark. (Memphis 
State U.) Risk taking as a function of skill and 
chance orientations. Psychological Reports, 197 (Feb), 
Vol. 28(1), 27-33.— Whether a person believes. the 
outcomes of his decisions are dependent upon skill or 
chance presumably influences the riskiness of his 
choices. 32 undergraduates made a series of decisions 
while playing Jeopardy, a game which was perceived as 
requiring skill, and another series of decisions. while 
playing a card game, the outcomes of which were 
believed to depend on chance. As expected, decisions 
made under a skill orientation were marked by (a) а 
higher mean level of risk, and (b) a less variable pattern 
of risk than decisions made under a chance orientation. 
However, attempts to identify the process that mediated 
the relationship Between skill-chance orientation and risk 
taking were unsuccessful,—Journal abstract. , 

4275. O'Donnell, Clifford R. & Brown, Larry Т. (U. 
Hawaii) Post-decision changes in time spent viewing 
chosen and ге) alternatives. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(ЕеЬ), Vol. 25(1), 1-6.— Investigated 

tdecision changes in time spent viewing chosen and 
rejected alternatives as a function of providing 30 
undergraduates with positive information (РІ), negative 
information (NI), or no information (NOI) as to the 
correctness of their decisions. The procedure consisted of 
(a) recording the time spent by each S viewing each of a 
series of nonrepresentational patterns; (b) presenting the 
2 patterns closest in viewing time for a decision; (c) 
providing either PI, NI, or NOI as to the correctness of 
the decision; and (d) presenting the series of patterns a 
2nd time and recording once again the time spent 
viewing each. Consistent with the results of studies 
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employing ratings or rankings of attractiveness, analyses 
of variance revealed that the Ss of the NOI group 
increased their viewing of the chosen alternative (p 
< .01). In addition, the increase was greater for Ss of the 
NOI group than for Ss of group PI (p < .05). It is 
concluded that making a decision may affect the amount 
of time during which chosen stimuli are subsequently 
examined, and possibly that postdecision dissonance 
may be reduced by the receipt of positive information. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4276. Rókusfalvy, Pál. (Hungarian Coll. for Body 
Culture, Budapest) Eine mehrstufige Methodik zur 
untersuchung der Leistungsmotivation un der 
Entscheidung. [A multi-stage procedure for ascertain- 
ing achievement motivation and decision-making.] Stu- 
dia Psychologica, 1970, Vol. 12(4), 296-302.— Discusses 
theoretical aspects of the method of decision-making in 
experiments. On the basis of experiments by J. W. 
Atkinson, D. E. Berlyne, J. Cohen, W. Edwards, and H. 
D. Schmidt, the following items were studied: (a) 
transfer effects of performance motivation; (b) effect of 
the measure and type of risk on decision-making; 
(c)effect of experience of success and failure on vatious 
parameters of decision-making; (d) decision making 
times dependent on situational factors; and (e) relation 
between subjective and objective probability scales. 3 
6-stage experiments were performed in the form of 
individual tests. Ss were 60 undergraduates divided into 
3 homogeneous groups. The following combinations of 
tests and instruments were used: (a) Crawford Small 
Parts Dexterity Test; (b) an electronic meter for 
measuring RT with a digital recording instrument, and 
9 an instrument for measuring decision-making time. 

e data were processed, for the most part, by non- 
parametric mathematical-statistical methods and infor- 
mation-theoretical procedures. (Czech & Russian sum- 
maries)—English abstract. 

4277. Rókusfalvy, Pal. Teljesítmény-motiváció és 
dóntés. [Performance motivation and decision.] Pszicho- 
lógiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 267-283.— Presents a 
preliminary report on experimental methods employed in 
the field of psychological decision theory. Following J. 
W. Atkinson, W. Edwards, D. E. Berlyne, J. Cohen, and 
H. D. Schmidt, 5 Ss were investigated: (a) accidental 
transfer effects of performance motivation, (b) influence 
of degree and quality of risk upon decision, (c) effect of 
success and failure on various decision parameters, (d) 
the time it takes to arrive at a decision as a function of 
situation and probability factors, and (e) the connection 
of objective and subjective probability scales in decision. 
3 series of experiments, each consisting of 6 steps, were 
conducted. The Ss—3 groups of undergraduates with 20 
in each group—were tested individually. The following 
tools were used: (a) Crawford Small Parts Dexterity 
Test; (b) Rock and Taylor electronic RT apparatus, with 
RACAL-type digital registration unit; and (c) J. Tóth's 
decision time apparatus. Data processing was performed 
mainly with nonparametric mathematical statistical 
methods and information theory procedures (calculation 
of entropy). In the interpretation of results Atkinson's 
model of risk-taking behavior and Edward's SEU model 


were applied. (Russian summary) (17 ref.)—English 
summary. 
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4278. Cadwallader, Thomas C., Semrau, Lorne A., & 
Cadwallader, Joyce V. (Indiana State U.) Early phys- 
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iological psychology: Circa 3000 BC. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 719—720.— Describes 
those portions of the Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus 
relevant to the history of physiological psychology. This 
Egyptian papyrus, which contains material dating back 
perhaps to 3000 BC, records history's Ist description of 
the brain, its convolutions and meninges, of motor and 
sensory effects of neural damage, and, perhaps, of 
aphasia due to damage to the speech area of the brain. It 
further contains history's Ist record of: (a) inductive 
reasoning, (b) description of the heart and vascular 
system, and (c) recognition of the significance of the 
pulse. The Smith Papyrus contains the oldest science of 
which we have record.—Author abstract. 

4279. Jacobs, Lewis. (Knickerbocker Hosp. New 
York, N.Y.) Human intelligence: The physiological 
view. Science Teacher, 1968(Sep), Vol. 35(6), 13- 
17.—Discusses human intelligence, emphasizing the 
intrauterine environment of the growing fetus. 
Nutritional, metabolic, and neurological factors in 
maturational development are reviewed. The application 
of studies of the electrical activity of the human brain to 
intelligence is summarized. It is felt that the study of 
evoked potentials and their correlation with various 
social and psychological measures of intelligence has 
special promise.—P. McMillan. 

4280. Makarova, A. R., Ponugaeva, A. G, & 
Rashevskaya, D. A. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiolo Ü 
Leningrad, USSR) О bezuslovnykh i natural'ny h 
uslovnykh refleksakh u yagnyat i kozlyat v rannem 
postnatal'nom ontogeneze. [On unconditioned re- 
sponses and natural conditioned responses in lambs and 
kids in early postnatal ontogenesis.] Trudy Instituta 
Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. He 
246-249.— Studied gas exchange in lambs and kids bi 
changes in light and temperature of the environment ant 
under the influence of food intake ("the specific dynamic 
action of food"). From the very Ist day of life b. 
thermoregulation in kids was disclosed. In neon М 
gas exchange in the light was higher than in the dark. i 
the age of the animal increased, so did this p In 
light—from 4% on the Ist day to 28% on the 60th “ee i 
lambs the reflex phase of the specific dynamic actio 
food was absent.—/. D. London. 
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iforni les) 

4281. Adey, W. R. (U. California, Los Ange! 
Kletochnye mekhanlzmy i kharakteristikl er 
sistemy pri obrabotke informatsii. [Cellular Pd 
nisms and characteristics of the nervous Sys 
information processing] In V. V. Рата n 
“Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskil m 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 219-238.— Discusses ci 
struction of a theory to explain how information ^ oe put 
at the higher levels of the brain, with great iio eh 
on wave processes and the “enormous 4 iE is 
brain to operate in parallel fashion. Bn e topics: 
developed through consideration of the fo lov aion 
(a) essential phenomena in the trans we рес o 
information in nervous pathways, (b) intima ЕДГ Е 
organization of brain tissue and the neuron aS etweel 
elements of brain tissue, (c) the connection relation 
neuronal activity and the usual EEG, Or o essel and 
between EEG activity and the behaviora P ов “Tt is 
(e) the union of hypotheses on brain О nerve Пё 
necessary to avoid simple analogies Wi 
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where only impulses circulate or, what is worse, with the 
present generation of computer apparatus which are 
characterized by their limited character of parallel access 
and by logical elements possessing only binary func- 
tion." (English summary) (59 ref.)\—/. D. London. 

4282. Alekseeva, M. S., Dmitriev, Yu. S., & Eremeev, 
N. S. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) K 
voprosu ob analizatornoi deyatel'nosti dikikh serykh 
krys. [On the analyzer activity of wild gray rats.] Trudy 
Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 
3-6.—10 wild gray rats, conditioned to a sequential 
stereotype of CSs (bell, light, bell) with maze elec- 
trodefensive reinforcement, were Ss in a study to 
elucidate the leading role of the visual or auditory 
analyzer in CR activity. Variations away from the 
stereotype were tested: (a) bell sounded 5 times, (b) light 
flashed 5 times in order, (c) bell and light applied 
simultaneously 10 times with choice in movement to 
either the left or right, and (d) 10 trials without 
utilization of signals. It was shown that (a) the chief role 
in CR activity belonged to the signal stimulus, and (b) 
the visual analyzer played the leading role.—/. D. 
London. 

4283. Barchas, Jack D., Ciaranello, Roland D., & 
Steinman, Alan M. (Stanford U., Medical School, Palto 
Alto, Calif.) Epinephrine formation and metabolism 
in mammalian brain. Biological Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), 
Vol. 1(1), 31-48.—Studied the uptake and metabolic 
disposition of iv and intraventricularly administered 
epinephrine (E) and the enzymatic formation of 
epinephrine in male Simonson rat brain. Following iv 
administration, highest concentration of the 
catecholamine was seen in the pineal and pituitary 
glands, although the brain also took up significant 
amounts. The pineal and pituitary retained most of their 
activity as unchanged Е, while the brain principally 
formed metanephrine and vanillyl-mandelic acid. Unlike 
the metabolic pathway employed for iv administered 
epinephrine, following intraventricular injection most of 
the epinephrine metabolites were seen to be conjugated 
products. The '/-life in the brain for an intraventricular 
dose of epinephrine was 21/ hr. Therefore, despite low 
resting levels of the hormone, the evidence suggests that 
epinephrine is turned over rapidly in the brain. In the 
studies of the enzymatic synthesis of epinephrine, à 
specific anatomic distribution of enzyme activity was 
observed, activity being highest in the rostral brainstem 
region. This enzyme may be associated with the 
particulate fractions of brain homogenates. The presence 
of an inhibitor present in brainstem particulate ractions 
was observed which markedly inhibits adrenal 
phenylethanolamine N-methyl transferase and may exert 
à similar effect on the brain enzyme. Synthesis of 
epinephrine in the brain is probably associated with а 
particulate fraction and may be regulated byen 
inhibitor. It is concluded that epinephrine can 
synthesized and rapidly metabolized by brain and my 
function as a neuroregulatory agent. (25 ref.)—Journa 
abstract. 

4284. Batuev, A. S. (Leningrad State U, ee R) 
Znachenie kortikotugalnykh vliyanil dlya 
mezhanalizatornoi integratsii. [Significance р 
Corticifugal influences for interanalyzer integration.) In 
S. P. Narikashvili (Ed), “Korkovaya_ regulyatsiya 
deyatelnosti podkorkovykh obrazovanil golovnogo 
mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) 189-206. Preset 
data on the physiological significance © of 
Corticoregulatory mechanisms in the integration 
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heteromodal information. Ss were cats and rats in 
experiments making use of electrophysiological and 
conditioning methods in combination with surgical 
intervention and pharmacological treatment of the 
cortex. It was shown that the regulatory effect of the 
cerebral cortex upon the relay nuclei is mediated through 
3 mechanisms: (a) cortical regulation of each sensory 
system; (b) cortical action mediated by the reticular 
formation, mane afferent inputs on the receptor 
and central relay levels; and (c) direct corticopyramidal 
regulation of a number of analyzers. From this point of 
view the frontal cortical regions and the brainstem 
reticular formation should be considered as a system 
regulating the afferent stream. The dynamics of the 
integration observed between cat analyzers during 
conditioning revealed that the properties of nervous 
rocesses differ significantly. It is concluded that direct 
integration of all 3 mechanisms of cortical regulation of 
the afferent systems provides the means by which 
previously unbalanced analyzers may be more com- 
pletely integrated, (English summary) (2 p. ref.)—/. D. 
London, 

4285. Bekhtereva, N. P. (Inst. of Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) Nekotorye dani о 
fiziologii strukturno-funktsional'nykh otnoshenlyakh 
podkorkovykh obrazovanii golovnogo mozga 
Cheloveka. [Some data on the physiology of the 
structural-fuctional relationships of the subcortical 
structures of the human brain.] In S. P, Narikashvili 
(Ed.), "Korkovaya regulyatsiya deyatel'nosti 
korkovykh obrazovanil golovnogo mozga." (See PA, 

‘ol, 46:Issue 2) 65-78.— Presents conditions for optimal 
physiological examination of the human brain along with 
methods for studying the neurophysiological bases of 
human mental activity. Ss were patients undergoin 
diagnosis and treatment through prolonged utilization o 
multiple electrodes. Data are presented on changes in (a) 
the electrosubcorticogram, (b) steady potential shift, (c) 
oxygen supply level, and (d) regional impulse activity in 
the brain during psychological testing (operative memory 
tests and presentation of emotional stimuli), along with 
those on emotional reactions and changes in mental 
activity resulting from electrical stimulation of the brain. 
Changes in the electrosubcorticogram were shown to 
spread during ychological testing, the character of the 
former depending mainly on initial electrical activity. 
Changes in steady potential shift, impulse activity, and 
oxygen supply level were consistently reproduced during 
testing. These changes depended on the particular 
structure involved and the test employed. It is suggested 
that а corticosubcortical morphophysiological system 
exists, with links of varying degrees of firmness, which 
participates in mental activity under changing condi- 
tions. Oe ee at (21 геї.)—/. D. London. 

4286. „ G. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) Das оронно or реј танаси 

t. [The unconscious from the neuro| 
on И Nervenarzt, 1969(Арг), Vol. 40(4), 149- 
155.—Reviews the neuropsychological literature dealing 
with the unconscious, a fringe subject of neuropsy- 
chology, the investigation of which essentially belongs to 
the domain of psychoanalysis and psychodynamics. 
Neuropsychology describes as unconscious those frag- 
ments of behavior which temporally as well as in their 
integration are less connected to the whole, Unconscious 
in the primary sense are: (a) neurophysiological proc- 
esses that occur outside the psychic behavior, e.g., the 
forming of macromolecules in memory processes; (b) 
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neuropsychological mental processes that concern the 
whole individual, and not just the interaction of 
individual neural systems, which last only a fraction of 
time and do not cross the threshold of consciousness; 
and (c) neuropsychological processes of longer duration 
that are not connected with word images, and in which 
phenomena like extinction, inhibition, transference- 
resistance, etc., play a part. (55 ref)—B. Schay. __ 

4287. Beritashvili, I. S. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, 
USSR) О roli obratnoi afferentatsii у individua!’no 
priobreténnom povedenii. [On the role of feedback 
afferentiation in individually acquired behavior.] In V. 
V. Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh 
funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 270-276.—Using data 
derived from experiments with dogs, analyzes the role of 
feedback afferentiation and Anokhin’s “acceptor of 
action,” i.e, “a central cortical mechanism [in a 
self-regulatory functional system] picking up feedback 
impulsation arising as the result of reflex [or behavioral] 
action,” in consummatory “image-directed behavior.” 
The importance of feedback afferentiation in the 
beginning of formation of an alimentary-motor CR, 
directed chiefly by the image of the position of the 
alimentary reinforcement, is stressed. After the alimen- 
tary-motor behavior is automatized and operates as a 
chain CR, feedback afferentiation is no longer necessary. 
(English summary)—/. D. London. 

4288. Biryukov, D. A. (Inst. of Experimental Medi- 
cine, Leningrad, USSR) O roli afferentnykh sistem v 
funktsional'noi organizatsii tselostnoi deyatel'nosti 
mozga. [On the role of afferent systems in the functional 
organization of cerebral activity as a whole.] In V. V. 
Parin (Ed.), "Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh 


funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 276-283.— Discusses а ` 


number of themes connected with the problem of 
afferent influence on the holistic organization of cerebral 
activity. Division of afferentiation within the nervous 
system into specific and nonspecific inputs depends on 
` (а) systems of internuncial neurons, generating high- 
frequency rhythmic discharges, and (b) the selective 
distribution of neurons with high integrative levels. The 
functional lability of single neurons depends on afferent 
impulsational input. The preferential participation of 
certain afferent systems in mechanisms responsible for 
central tonus should be attributed to ecological factors 
which also determine the qualitatively different influ- 
ences, exerted by systems within the same sensory 
modality, as a function of the signal significance of 
environmental factors of 1 type. Event probabilities and 
the statistical characteristics of signals should be taken 
into account in any analysis of the tonic activity of 
cerebral regulatory systems and the character of their 
phasic reactions. A certain mean level and variety of 
incoming information are essential for normal func- 
tioning of the nervous system. (English summary)—J. D. 
London. 

4289. Bullock, T. H. (U. California, Medical School, 
Sam Diego) Yazykh nervnykh kletok. [The language of 
nerve cell] In V. V. Parin (Ed), “Sistemnaya 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 11-17.—Discusses what forms of neuronal 
signals are utilized and how these signals are processed, 
and analyzes certain problems of information transmis- 
sion in the CNS such as the coding of latencies, the 
coding of discharge-probability, and number coding. A 
consideration of the theory and related experimental 
data leads to the conclusion that there are a number of 
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coding and decoding mechanisms in the nerve 
which are complexly heterogeneous and permutationa 
sequential in operation. In addition to the cla 
impulse-frequency code, other types and principles 
coding are described—some dependent on nerve 
pulses; others not dependent on spaced impulses (codi, 
of latencies, coding of discharge-probability, numi 
coding). (English summary)—/. D. London, 
4290. Cooper, Jack R., Bloom, Floyd E., & Ro 
Robert Н. (Yale U., Medical School) Cellular тес 
anisms in memory and learning. In J. R. Cooper, F, 
Bloom, & К. Н. Roth, “The biochemical bas 
neuropharmacology.” (See PA, Vol, 46:Issue 2) 205-2 
4291. Cooper, Jack R., Bloom, Floyd E. & Ro 
Robert Н. (Yale U., Medical School) The biochemic 
basis of neuropharmacology. New York, N.Y.: 
ford U. Press, 1970. viii, 220 p. $4.50 (pape 
$6.95(cloth). 
4292. Gantt, W. Н. (John Hopkins U., Medii 
School) Vegetativnye komponenty uslovnyl 
refleksov i problemy shizokineza i autokin 
[Autonomic components of conditioned responses a 
problems in schizokinesis and autokinesis.] In. V. 
Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologiches 
funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 299-302.— Presents 
survey of the author's experimental work from the 19 
to the present. Included are references to research wh 
considerable divergencies show up between physiologi 
systems with respect to the elaboration of CRs (refe 
to as schizokinesis) and to research on experimen 
neuroses where new symptoms, connected with p 
experience, arise during periods of quiet (referred toj 
autokinesis).—/. D. London. 
4293. Gillies, J. D., Burke, D. J., & Lance, J. W, 
New South Wales, Sydney, Australia) Tonic vibrati 
reflex in the cat. Journal of Neurophysiology, 1971(M 
Vol. 34(2), 252-262.—The tonic vibration reflex is 
contraction of a muscle when the la afferent fiber 
activated by muscle vibration. It was studied 
decerebrated and pentobarbital anesthetized cats. 
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selective function of visual attention was studied in 
“railway nystagmus.” Subjective motion sensation was 
shown to be dominated by movements of the object 
tracked with foveal attention, Motion perception and 
spatial determination were shown to be different during 
slow and rapid eye movements. During rapid saccadic 
movements visual motion perception was canceled, but 
spatial determination of the final direction of gaze was 
signaled accurately after the saccadic movement. Thus, 
during ocular saccadic movements or the quick phases of 
optokinetic nystagmus the visual world does not move in 
spite of rapidly moving retinal images. The findings are 
discussed in relation to the constancy of spatial percep- 
tion and the subjective stability of the visual world.—/. 
D. London. 

4295. Karamyan, A. L, Zagorul'ko, A. A., Belekhova, 
M. G., & Kosareva, A. A. (Sechenov Inst. of Evolutionary 
Physiology & Biochemistry, Leningrad, USSR) Morto- 
funktsional’nye osobennosti Ko А һ 
vzaimootnoshenii и  domlekopitayushchikh 
pozvonochnykh. [Morphofunctional features of 
cortico-subcortical interre! etur in premammalian 
vertebrates.] In S. P. Narikashvili (Ed.), “Korkovaya 
regulyatsiya deyatel'nosti podkorkovykh obrazovanil 
golovnogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) 96- 
115.—Presents and discusses the specialization of some 
afferent and efferent functions in different divisions of 
the CNS in the early stages of their formation (in 
amphibians and reptiles). It was shown that the func- 
tional organization of the sensory system in premam- 
malian vertebrates differs sharply from that in mammals. 
Thus, visual (frog, tortoise) and olfactory (tortoise) 
evoked potentials, recorded from the archi», paleo-, and 
neocortex, are surface-negative, easily “fatigued,” and 
have a tendency to recruitment in response to low- 
frequency stimulation. Study of the functional state of 
the cortical structures and the tectum opticum—the 
principal central structure of the tortoise visual system 
—showed that extirpation of the dorsal cortex (in the 
zone of maximal response to light flashes) results in 
augmentation of the visual evol ed potentials in the 
tectum opticum evoked by light flashes. Strychninization 
or cortical stimulation produced a reverse effect Grup. 
pression of the evoked potentials). These data suggest the 
existence of a corticifugal regulatory influence. of 
inhibitory character. In amphibians the thalamocortical 
integratory system is basically nonspecific in structure. 
In reptiles a clear tendency to articulate separate nuclear 
structures into communicational systems 18 noted. At the 
level of the reptile, specialization is more rer d in 
the afferent system and arises earlier than in the efferent 
The physiological and morphological findings show that 
afferent and efferent connections between subcortical 
structures and the cortex are established very МЕ 3 
cerebral phylogenesis. (English summary) (50 ref )—1. D. 

ondon. 
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к lateral geniculate body, and especially the 
colliculus anterior may serve as a morphological 
substrate for the interaction of disconnected cortical 
centers. Thus, 1 of the mechanisms for cortical inte- 
gration involves the relay of nerve impulses on the 
subcortical level. The data presented are considered as 
evidence for a descending cortical influence on the 
functions of subcortical visual centers, with the cortex 
acting tonically to exert a stabilizing influence ys 
subcortical structures. (Бора nl =1. D. 
4297. Lissák, К. & E. (Inst. of Physiology, 
Pécs, Hungary) Nervnaya 1 gormon пета 
He gp motivatsionnykh heskil 
reaktsil. i ervous and hormonal regulation of moti- 
vated behavioral reactions.) In V. V. Parin (Ed.), 
киек organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsil.” 
ol. 44:4609) 343-352. —Ín order to provide а 
tion of moti- 


руа basis of motivated behavior, Data, 
го! ted 


stem-preoptic connections. By using 
evoked 


to conditioning with sexual steroids. 
estradiol and/or testosterone in the preoptic 
indicated the pemen avion of these steroids in this 
area, It is suggested that changes in the excitability level 
of the brainstem reticular core are due to influence of the 
forebrain structures exerted in the caudal direction. 
(English summary) (21 ref,)—/. D. London. 

4298. Lissak, K. & Endrüczi, E, (Inst. of Physiology, 
Pécs, Hungary) The role ol forebrain 
functions in conditioning, motivation and 
stimulation behaviour. In S. А — c 
ы tsiya tel'nosi 
Korkovaya regulyatsiy; is е 


[" al dire ла amplif. ing the view that 
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cerebral stimulation. Electrical stimulation of the 
ascending activating system in the absence of specific 
sensory input results in (a) feedback action of the 
internal inhibitory processes, and (b) long-lasting inhi- 
bition of the integration of that somatomotor pattern 
which mediated intracerebral stimulation. (Russian 
summary) (21 ref.)—/. D. London. 

4299. Mandell, Arnold J., Sj ; Charles E, & 
Brunet, Don. (U. California, Medical School, Irvine) 
Whither the “sleep transmitter." Biological Psychiatry, 
1969(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 13-30.—Reports studies exploring 
the actions of a wide range of amino acids in relationship 
to behavioral sleep, using 1-5 day old White Leghorn 
Chicks as Ss. In spite of the current interest of 
investigators of neurochemical substrates of sleep in 
either the norepinephrine or serotonin "position," a large 
variety of other amino acids and their products are as 
worthy of consideration as the current favorites. In 
addition, it appears that more than simple amine 
products of the amino acids may be of interest in that a 
wide variety of metabolic transformations (e.g. trans- 
methylation) are waiting to upset any prematurely 
simple, single substance theory of such a complex 
nervous system function as sleep or sleep stage. (66 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4300. Marton, Magda L. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Psychology Inst, Budapest) A magasabb 
rendü idegmükókódés tipológiájának szemlélete és 
módszerei. [Aspects and methods in the typology of 
higher nervous activity.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1970, Vol. 12, 51-60.—Examines experimental proce- 
dures used in determining the parameters of higher 
nervous activity. It is emphasized that the typology of 
higher nervous activity characterizes the varieties of ty 
along with fundamental plastic functions and the 
dimensions recognized by studying conditional reflex 
processes; in the majority of these investigations the 
differences in learning capacity are brought to light. 
Former static, constitutional typologies have been 
replaced by a dynamic typological conception concerned 
with the traits of the learning process. The effect of this 
conception on the emergence of behavior typologies is 
also analyzed. The applicability in educational psy- 
chology of a typology which considers the nervous 
system is highlighted. (Russian summary) (29 ref.) 
—English summary. 

4301. Meshcherskii, R. M. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) 
Funktsional'naya organizatsiya kortikofugal'noi 
sistemy zritel'nogo analizatora. [Functional organi- 
zation of the corticifugal system of the visual analyzer.] 
In S. P. Narikashvili (Ed.), "Korkovaya regulyatsiya 
deyatelnosti podkorkovykh  obrazovanii golovnogo 
mozga." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) 132-142.— Rabbits, 
cats, and rats (anesthetized and not) were Ss in a detailed 
study of the functional organization of feedback con- 
nections from the visual cortex to the lateral geniculate 
body. An attempt was also made to determine the 
pattern of corticifugal regulation of the afferent volley in 
the central chain of the visual analyzer. It was shown 
that the visual cortex exercised 3 types of effects on the 
lateral geniculate body: (a) an excitatory influence 
transmitted through axodendritic synapses, (b) an 
inhibitory corticifugal influence transmitted through 
axosomatic synapses, and (c) an inhibitory corticifugal 
influence associated with the presynaptic inhibition of 
lateral geniculate body neurons. The system of 
corticifugal connections may be activated through the 
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following pathways: (a) specific visual afferent, (b) the 
oligosynaptic transcallosal, and (c) the polysynaptic 
interhemispheric. Corticifugal influence from the pri- 
mary visual cortex can be modulated from the second- 
ary. It is suggested that, in the thalamic relay nuclei, 
corticifugal influence removes redundant information 
and helps in the detection of signals of pragmatic 
significance. (English summary) (48 ref.)—7. D. London, 

4302. Moruzzi, G. (Inst. of Physiology, Pisa, Italy) 
Funktsional'noe znachenie sna. [Functional signif: 
icance of sleep.] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), "Sistemnaya 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 372-375.—There are 2 kinds of recovery in the 
brain involving both fast and slow recovery processes, 
with sleep appearing to be necessary for only the latter, 
Nervous structures involved in inborn stereotyped 
activities are characterized by fast recovery processes 
related to change in membrane permeability. The higher 
nervous structures concerned with perception, learning, 
and, above all, consciousness require slow recovery 
processes. For these highly specialized nervous struc- 
tures, recovery work is likely to require a prolonged 
period of inactivity. “If these SRPs [slow recovery 
processes] were not concentrated within a given period of 
time, called sleep, we should be neither really awake nor 
completely asleep.” Thus, the meaning of the brainstem 
and diencephalic mechanisms underlying sleep is to 
organize all the slow recovery processes, implying а loss 
or reduction of consciousness, within a well-defined 
period of time, in order that the animal may be really 
awake during the rest of the day. (English summary) 
D. London. 

4303. Narikashvili, S. Р. (Ed.) Korkovaya 
feque deyatel'nosti podkorkovykh obrazovani 
golovnogo mozga. [Cortical regulation of the activity o! 
the subcortical structures of the brain.) Tbilisi, US 
Metsniereba, 1968. 364 p.—Presents a collection of 1 
articles representing the papers of a 1966 syapa i 
held in Tbilisi during the 5th All-Union Сопів a 
Problems іп the Electrophysiology of the NE 
System. Much of the ensuing discussions is reproduce 
—I. D. London. { p 

4304. Sager, O. (Neurological Clinic of Co 
Hosp. Bucharest Romania) Study on per 
Cortical functions regulating the subcortica 9 icc 
In S. P. Narikashvili (Ed.), "Korkovaya regu 
deyatelnosti podkorkovykh  obrazovanií d a 
mozga." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) 1732181 d EAR 
cats were used in chronic experiments to study the [АШ 
the cerebral cortex (пео- and paleocortex) in Min Wü 
the activity of certain subcortical structures. M: 
shown that the neocortex by its او‎ of 
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the subcortical structures following the ib inhi 
information from these very structures, beer 
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deeply involved in the maintenance of normal posture in 
the act of walking. (Russian summary) (24 ref.)—I. D. 
London. 

4305. Shelikhov, V. N. & R a, S. К. (Ist 
Medical Inst., Moscow, USSR) Znachenie vozratnoi 
generalizatsii pervichno-korkovykh vozbuzhdenii 
dlya integrativnoi deyatel'nosti golovnogo mozga. 
[Significance of reverse generalization of primary cortical 
excitation for integrated activity of the brain.] In V. V. 
Parin (Ed.) “Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh 
funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 417-421.—Discusses 
the available data showing that any primary cortical 
excitation is subjected to wide generalization not only 
through numerous intracortical fibers (horizontal gen- 
eralization), but also through circuit systems such as 
cortex-subcortex-cortex. Teh latter mechanism is termed 
"reverse generalization” and involves the brainstem 
reticular formation, medial thalamic nuclei, and sub- 
thalamic structures, Reverse generalization plays a role 
in all processes connected with the convergence of 
different excitation in the cortical neurons, in the closure 
of conditioned connections and the elaboration of CRs, 
in the formation of emotional reactions, etc. Reverse 
generalization plays a role in the pathogenesis of those 
diseases at whose basis lies a primary cortical focus of 
irritation (injury, tumor, epilepsy, etc.). Reverse gener- 
alization is also involved in the formation of an inert 
subcortical focus of excitation. which continues to 
operate as a secondary focus of excitation even after 
elimination of the primary cortical focus. (English 
summary) (25 теѓ.)—/. D. London. 

4306. Shidlovskii, V. A. (Ist Medical Inst., Moscow, 
USSR) Problema vegetativnykh komponentov 
uslovnykh i bezuslovnykh refleksov, motivatsii i 
émotsii. [The problem of the autonomic components of 
conditioned responses and unconditioned responses, 
motivations, and emotions] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), 
“Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii. 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 422-431.—6 dogs with a "strong 
type” of nervous system were Ss in a study of the 
autonomic components of the orienting reflex and of 
alimentary and defensive CRs and UCRs. It is con- 
cluded that the autonomic components of CRs have an 
adaptive character and reflect the adaptation of the 
organism to forthcoming activity. The character and 
intensity of these reactions are defined as both the 
motivated state of the animal (degree of hunger, thirst, 
etc.) and the emotional state, depending on the coin- 
cidence and noncoincidence of the expected with reality. 
Experimentation with probability reinforcement dis- 
closes the role of the animal’s individual experience In 
evaluating the signal significance of stimuli. (English 
золи) (29 ref.)—1. ice 

4307. Tomka, Imre, (Hungarian 
ences, Psychology Inst, Budapest) A homloklebeny 
kutatásának fejlődése a Szovjetunióban. [Devel- 
opments in frontal lobe research in the Soviet ШШЩЕ 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 379-385. 
—Presente a short account of the most important 
scientific results of Russian and Soviet workers on em 
frontal lobe of the brain during the last 70 yr. Sk 
attention is given to the results achieved in the field o! 
кагор ae and to 2 bom. of a Luria. 

ussian summai 24 ref.)—English sul - 

4308. Traugott М. Ns et al. О roli nespetsificheskikt 
sistem у deyatel'nosti bol'shikh polus Ш) 
golovnogo mozga cheloveka. [On the role ES e^ 
specific systems in the activity of the human cerebrum. 
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In N. N. Traugott, et al., “Ocherki psikhofarmakologii 
cheloveka.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 3) 287-323.—Dus- 
cusses how, under the action of psychopharmacological 
agents, the redistribution of the activity of the non- 
specific systems affects the activity of the cerebrum and 
how, under such action, increase or decrease in the 
activity of the different nonspecific systems affects CR 
activity, the sensory functions, and behavior as a whole. 
Data from the following areas of research are presented: 
(a) nonspecific systems and CR activity (retention of 
CRs, generalization of CRs, internal inhibition, defensive 
CRs, relatively complex forms of cortical activity), (b) 
nonspecific systems and sensory functions (absolute 
thresholds for long-acting sounds, differential thresholds 
for frequency and intensity, absolute thresholds for the 
detection of tonal messages of small duration—up to 20 
msec.—thresholds of autonomic reactions to acoustic 
stimulation, adaptational capacity of the auditory 
apparatus, discrimination of articulated speech, dis- 
crimination of tonal signals and the sounds of speech 
from noise), and (c) nonspecific systems and behavior 
(dominance on the part of the ascending influences from 
the anterior hypothalamus and decrease in the activity of 
the reticular formation, the thalamic nonspecific systems, 
and the caudate nucleus; dominance on the part of 
ascending influences from the thalamic nonspecific 
systems with decrease in the activity of the nonspecific 
systems of the posterior hypothalamus and brainstem 
reticular formation; increase in the activating influences 
of the reticular formation, associative and nonspecific 
nuclei of the thalamus; increase in the activating 
influences of the reticular formation and posterior 
hypothalamus with depression of the activit of the 
nonspecific nuclei of the thalamus). ( 3 p. ref.)—J. D. 
London. 

4309. Zachinyaeva, 1. A. & Éksler, N. D. (Inst. of 
General & Communal i ar Moscow, USSR) f lek- 
trofiziologicheskii analiz deyatel'nosti ol 'atel'nogo 
analizatora. |Electrophysiological analysis of the activ- 
ity of the olfactory analyzer.] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), 
"Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh. funktsii. 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 310-319.—8s were awake rabbits 
with chronically implanted electrodes. The orienting 
reaction to new experimental situations resulted in (a) 
desynchronization of the electrical activity in the 
sensorimotor cortex, and (b) regular rhythm in the 
temporal and occipital regions of the brain, in the 
hippocampus and the brainstem reticular formation. 
Simultaneously, an increase in spike activity in the 
olfactory bulb, the amygdaloid cortico-medial and 
central nuclei, and the prepyriform cortex occurred. 
Acoustic and photic stimuli and a jet of air produced 
similar activation in the neocortical regions and the 
brainstem reticular formation along with an increase in 
spike activity in the structures of the olfactory analyzer. 

Ifactory stimuli (acetone, benzol, fennel oil) depressed 
spike activity in the olfactory structures. when the 
neocortex and brainstem reticular formation had been 
activated. (English summary) (22 ref.)—/. D. London. 
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4310. Fields, Thomas A., et al. (Washington State U.) 
paratus and training program for studying im- 
mediate effects of retinal damage in the rhesus 
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monkey (Macaca mulatta). USAF ARL Technical 
Report, 1969(Dec), Vol. 69-18, 20 p.—Developed appa- 
ratus and training techniques to prepare 6 rhesus 
monkeys for a study of the immediate effects of retinal 
damage upon visual acuity. Ss were trained to perform a 
discrimination task involving punishment and avoidance 
procedures. Stimuli were 2 Landolt rings with the 
gap-openings oriented to either the right or to the left. 2 
response levers were available. Initial training was an 
avoidance-punishment program but this was not suc- 
cessful. Control was obtained by putting the Ss on a 
positive reinforcement program with food reward. Once 
stimulus control was obtained, punishment was intro- 
duced and positive reinforcement was gradually elim- 
inated. Using these procedures Ss were trained to a level 
of 90-100% correct responses in the avoidance-pun- 
ishment program with stimuli requiring 20/100 visual 
acuity. Ss were then placed in a head restraint apparatus 
and viewed the stimuli through tubes. This technique and 
supporting apparatus allowed the rapid presentation of 
stimuli to either the left or right eye. The criterion of 
90-100% correct responses was maintained under these 
conditions.—USAF ARL. 

4311. Gambaryan, L. S. (Lab. of Neurobionics, 
Erevan, USSR) K morfo-funktsional’noi arkhitekture 
uslovnogo dvigatel’nogo refleksa. [On the 
morphofunctional architecture of the motor conditioned 
response.) In V. V. Parin (Ed. “5іѕіетпауа 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii." (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 290-299.— Presents the results of studies on 
dogs and cats. When dorsal columns were cut or 
removed over a few spinal segments, previously estab- 
lished motor CRs remained unaffected. Impulses, 
elicited by exciting afferent fibers of spinal origin in the 
extremities, continued on to the sensorimotor cortex 
when all pinal athways were sectioned except those of 
the ventrolateral tract. Bilateral transection of the medial 
lemniscus did not end the ability to execute CRs. Lesion 
of the medial lemniscus did not interfere with the 
transmission of impulses: to the sensorimotor cortex, 
elicited by stimulation of the nerves arising in the hindleg 
muscles. Pyramidal section at the level of the medulla 
oblongata resulted in only slight disturbance of motor 
function. Retention of the CRs was in evidence, with 
only deficiency in the force of the CRs within the Ist 
postoperative days. Bilateral extirpation of globus 
pallidus resulted in adynamy and indifference to external 
stimuli. CRs were retained 12-20 days after extirpation. 
Neither partial nor total extirpation of the cerebellum 
interfered with the acquisition and execution of classic 
defensive CRs. (English summary) (19 ref)—7. D. 
London. 

4312. Graham, Ernest S., Farrer, Donald N., Mark, 
Roger G., & Fields, Thomas A. (Holloman Air Force 
Base, 6571st Aeromedical Research Lab., Alamogordo, 
N. M.) Behavioral assessment of visual functioning 
immediately after exposure of the eye to a laser. 
USAF ARL Technical Report, 1970(Mar), No. 70-9, 15 
p.—Describes a behavioral program which permits 
assessment of visual functioning in rhesus monkeys 
immediately following laser-induced foveal impairment. 
6 Ss were trained on a visual discrimination problem 
involving Landolt rings. Ss received stimuli via viewing 
tubes to either the right or left eye on a random basis. An 
equal number of stimuli were presented to each eye. 
Midway through the behavioral program the right eye 
was exposed to a neodymium laser. Postexposure 
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behavioral testing began immediately thereafte 
behavioral data predicted the occurrence o| 
impairment as verified by fundus photograph 
approximately 1 hr. after exposure.—USAF 4 
4313. Khudorozheva, A. T. (Pavlov Inst, of 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) Osobennosti vosstai 
dvigatel’noi funktsii posle deafferentatsii u 
ontogeneze. [Features of the restoration of 
functions after deafferentiation in dogs in ontog 
Trudy Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 19 
Vol. 12, 308-320.—7 1-3.5 mo. old puppies wert 
study of the mechanism involved in compel 
adaptability at different periods of postnatal ontog 
when the hindleg had been deafferentiated b: 
section of the posterior roots (L,-S,) proximally 
spinal ganglia. The operation led to functional 
in the CNS. CR motor-defensive reactions were 
with simultaneous recordings of the movement 
deafferentiated and intact limbs. Serving as 
criterion of the character of the operatively 
impairment of the deafferentiated limb and als 
speed and degree of its functional restoration v 
rhythmic motor reactions of the deafferentiated: 
to stimulation of the intact limb, utilizing curr 
different rhythms of application. Showing the fi 
deficiency of the deafferentiated limb was its 
inclusion in CR motor activity and the app 
rhythmic activity in synchrony with the rhi 
stimulation of the intact limb (observed only in 
of slow rhythms). Quickening of the rhythm 
impairment of the rhythmic performance û 
deafferentiated limb. Cessation of deafferential 
motor activity when CSs and UCSs were actin, 
earlier for those Ss which underwent operation: 
mo. of age. The stability and degree of fui 
readjustment in the younger group are held 
connected with the high plasticity of the 
processes, thanks to which, along with partial res 
of sensitivity of the deafferentiated limb, à 
decline of its reactivity to stimulation was obs 
ref.)—1. D. London. f 
4314. Khudorozheva, A. T. (Pavlov Inst. E 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) Rol’ айегепіпої impu 
v reflektornoi deyatel'nosti u sobak v on 
[Role of afferent impulsation in the reflex аб 
dogs in ontogenesis.] Trudy Instituta Fiziologii 
Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 297-307.—10 P 
puppies, with unilateral section of the pos zd 
(L,-S,) proximally from the spinal ganglia, Me 
study to establish the dynamics of e ‘ 
locomotor and autonomic functions of the xd (@) 
hindleg. The deafferentiated hindleg exhibite a) 
ments in synchrony with breathing, O) а ofl 
toward straightening, and (c) the cross-ex pe 
Age-specific differences occurred in the app lasti 
subsequent disappearance of these en old 
mo. for the younger Ss and 4-6 mo. for 
Fuller restoration occurred in the former a 
latter group. In 5-6 mo. the compensatory Pon 
older group reached a level of res Cible 
stabilized with the development of uere A e 
changes in the posterior horns of b pres 
Autonomic changes were reflected in елеге 
differences in temperature between the ihe fo 
and intact limbs, being .5-2^ C higher a {ёш 
30-40 postoperative days. A decline È anti 
the level of the intact limb parallele Е 
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restoration of locomotor functions. (22 ref)—/. D. 
London. 

4315. Obraztsova, G. A. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) lzmeneniya uslovnoreflektornoi 
deyatel'nosti v rezultate udalenlya v rannem 
vozraste zritel’nykh retseptorov. [Changes in condi- 
tioned-response activity as the result of removal of the 
visual receptors at an early age.] Trudy Instituta Fiziologii 
imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 255-264.—18 
rabbits, enucleated at 3-5 days of age, were Ss in a study 
to determine the changes in subsequent CR activity, and 
UCR motor activity in the manifestations of CR activity 
in the blinded Ss. Beginning from the 3rd-5th mo. either 
a sharp decrease in mobility or an increase in motor 
activity appeared. Both types of changes bore a stable 
character and were retained a long time. Changes in 
general behavior were also reflected in CR activity. In 
slow inactive Ss shaking CRs were formed with difficulty 
and CR activity was distinguished by its low level. In 
active Ss, together with the rapid elaboration of CRs, 
their high level was observed along with all elements of 
"analytico-synthetic activity" inherent in intact Ss of the 
same age. It is suggested that these individual differences 
are connected with differences in the typological prop- 
erties of the nervous system which undergo nad 
intensification in cases of enucleation. (21 ref.) —L D. 
London. * 

4316. Randall, Walter & Parsons, Virginia. (U. Iowa) 
Thyroidectomy produces abnormal dnd be- 
havior in cats. Psychonomic Science, 1 70(Dec), Vol. 
21(5), 268-269.—Cats with midbrain lesions exhibit an 
abnormal dissociation between appetitive and consum- 
matory grooming behaviors and some signs of hypo- 
thyroidism. To determine if a hypothyroid state causes 
the abnormal dissociation, 6 adult male cats were 
thyroidectomized and their behavior monitored. The 
thyroidectomized Ss exhibited the same abnormal 
dissociation in grooming behavior as did 14 Ss with 
midbrain lesions. However, certain considerations, in- 
cluding the latency and time course of the 
thyroidectomized-induced changes, suggest that the 
hypothyroid state is not directly involved, but rather 
brings about other endocrine and metabolic changes that 
are involved in the production of the behavioral 
abnormality.—Journal. abstract. 

A317. Shultz, Ronald & Norberg, Marty. (San Jose 
State Coll.) Effects of visual loss on , Bufos 
boreas, activity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 29(3), 987-990.—15 blinded Western toads, Bufos 
boreas, exhibited significantly less closed-field locomotor 
activity than 15 with normal vision. It was i 
that this decrease in activity was due to the S's lack of an 


optimum arousal level.—Journal abstract. 


Brain Lesions du 

4318. Jonason, Kim R. & Enloe, Linda J. (State © 

New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) بوا‎ a 
ations іп social behavior fol a 

amygdaloid lesions in the rat. Journal of 

& Physiological Psychology, 

286-301.—Subjected 144 male 
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dramatically reduced social cohesiveness, When an S 
which had sustained a septal lesion was paired with an 
amygdalectomized S, their social attraction scores were 
almost identical to those of paired control«operated Ss. 
Pairs consisting of septal and control Ss displayed 
slightl: — enr scores A" with 
paired control whi irs consistin, ат 
and control Ss played sania prd 
siveness scores. j 

4319. Kelsey, John E. 
Chicago) 
inhibition following lesions in rats. Journal 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 


75(2), 302-311. Examined the effect ‘of septal lesions in 
2 experiments with 12 and 16 male Spi Dawley rats. 
Lesioned Ss did not inhibit ng as well as 


controls on a modified DRL schedule unless an ex 
teroceptive cue indicating the termination of the required 
interresponse delay was provided. However, the lesioned 
Ss did not inhibit behavior efficiently in a discriminated 
free-operant avoidance paradigm when responding р! 

to the presentation of such a cue was not nished. Since 
Ss received no operant training prior to introduction 
of the final response contingencies, the йомык 
deficits are concluded to be due to an inability to inhibit 
punished behavior in the absence of an ех! live сие 
and/or to a general change in incentive motivation. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4320. Trafton, Clinton L. & Marques, Paul R. (U. 
Arizona) Effects of € area and cingulate cortex 
lesions on opiate а iction behavior In rats. Journal 
„ 1971(May). 

2), 271-285.—60 prague-Dawley albino rats 
were given bilateral lesions in the septal area or Кайли 
cortex and then subjected to a regimen. \ 
а к armed pre 
index a learn Á 
HCI pus Ss were tested for relapse following a 2-wk 
withdrawal of drugs. Bilateral anterior cingulate cortex 
lesions resulted in a decrement in both the acquisition 
rug-oriented behavior. Bilat- 


and retention (relapse) Е nad 


eral septal lesions 
behavior. Further 
results apparently were not due to an 
ingulate cortex lesions 

faorphine НСІ. (16 ref.) Journal abstract. 


Brain H & Hippocampal Lesions 


Gromova, E. A. (Inst. of Normal & Pathological 
v (USSR) Funktsional'naya 


iology, Moscow, d 
pt ened | khimicheskaya terogennost 
voskhody: kory 


na 

mozga. [Functional system and chemical 

овен. АЫ of ascending hypothalamic influences on 
the cerebral J In V. V. Parin (Ed.), "Sistemnaya 
organiza fiziologicheskikh funktsil." (See PA, Vol. 
орала 300— itudied the effect of stimulation and 
coagulation of various ом of the hypothalamus upon 
spontancous and evoked cortical activity, with 
ized cats and rabbits as Ss. Kearns wre 
stimulation of most hypothalamic regions 

os. иј reaction and decreased the response 
evoked by ulation in the visual cortex. Low- 
fi 36 en stimulation of the same hypo- 
ا‎ structures elicited the appearance of slow waves 


and increased the response evoked by photostimulation. 
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Hypothalamic destruction was followed by EEG syn- 
chronization, whose degree varied with the hypothalamic 
structure involved. The serotoninergic nature of the 
ascending influences of the medial structures of the 
anterior and middle hypothalamic regions on the cortex 
was established. The chemical heterogeneity of the 
hypothalamus is discussed in the light of Anokhin's 
views concerning the biological specificity of the 
ascending influences of the hypothalamus on the cortex. 
(English summary) (28 ref.)—/. D. London. 

4322. Singh, Devendra. (U. Texas) Sex differences 
in obesity and food-directed activity in normal and 
hyperphagic rats. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
21(5), 306-308.—Compared 23 age-matched male and 
female Holtzman albino rats with lesions in the 
ventromedial hypothalamic area for food consumption 
as a function of fixed-ratio schedule and palatability of 
food. 12 sham-operated Ss served as controls. Results 
show marked sex differences in obesity: female lesioned 
Ss gained significantly more body weight than did male 
lesioned Ss. However, sex differences in hyperphagia 
were evident only when regular food was available and 
could be obtained at lower ratio schedules. Finally, 
unlike normal rats, no sex differences were evident for 
sucrose consumption in lesioned Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4323. Spies, Gordon. (Indiana State U.) Hypo- 
thalamic hyperphagia: Loss of weight through 
voluntary exercise. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 21(5), 257.—Housed 6 hypothalamic hyperphagic 
female Long-Evans hooded rats in activity cages for 
periods ranging from 14-28 days. 5 Ss lost weight during 
the period, and rate of gain of the 6th was sharply 
attenuated. On return to their home cages, Ss’ weight 
gain returned to above-normal levels. It is suggested that 
in a free environment the static phase of hypothalamic 
hyperphagia might not be attained and that it is an 
artifact of the manner in which the Ss are housed. 
—Journal abstract. 

4324. Wampler, Richard S. (Kansas State U.) Reg- 
ulatory deficits in rats following unilateral lesions of 
the lateral hypothalamus. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(Ma. ) Vol. 75(2), 190- 
199.—Investigated deficits in anii behaviors fol- 
lowing unilateral lesions of the lateral hypothalamus 
(LH) using 30 hooded and 8 albino female rats. Ss with 
unilateral damage to LH were aphagic and adipsic 
briefly, showed deficits in ability to respond to 
glucoprivation, and drank little water when food de- 
prived. Ss showed normal drinking following hypertonic 
saline injections. A 2nd group of 8 Ss had similar LH 
damage and additional damage to the region of the 
fornix ahead of the ventromedial nucleus. Although this 
group showed some deficits in regulatory behaviors, Ss 
did not differ significantly from 5 Ss with minimal brain 
damage. Results suggest that 1 LH area cannot maintain 
regulatory behaviors, but damage to other areas can 
block the effect of unilateral LH lesions.—Journal 
abstract. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


4325. Bureš, J. & Buresova, О. (Inst. of Physiology, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Primenenie raspro- 
stranyayushcheisya depressii v tselyakh izucheniya 
funktsional'noi organizatsii tsentral'noi nervnoi 
sistemy. (The use of spreading depression for purposes 
of studying the functional organization of the central 
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nervous system.] In S. P. Narikashvili (Ed.), “Korkovaya 
regulyatsiya deyatel’nosti podkorkovykh Obrazovanii 
golovnogo mozga." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) 116- 
131.—Unanesthetized curarized rats Were used to stud 
the remote effects of Leao's spreading depression on (a) 
spontaneous and evoked EEG activity, and (b) single 
neuronal activity in structures not directly invaded by 
spreading depression. During cortical spreading dé- 
pression, the ipsilateral thalamus, hypothalamus, and 
caudate nucleus were severely depressed while the 
reticular formation was activated. The hippocampus was 
influenced intermediately. Striatal spreading depression 
reduced thalamic activity, but influenced very little the 
neocortex and the reticular formation. Striatal spreading 
depression interrupted the pyramidal and thalamocortical 
pathways. Thalamic spreading depression produced 
deafferentiation of the cerebral cortex and decreased 
cortical, striatal, and hypothalamic activity without 
much affecting the reticular formation and hippo- 
campus. It is concluded that long-distance connections 
between nerve centers are predominantly excitatory, 
while inhibitory mechanisms are mainly local in char- 
acter (recurrent inhibition). Spreading depression may be 
used as a method of “inhibitory neuronography” to 
establish the character and intensity of the mean tonic 
influence exerted by a depressed area on the other intact 
centers. (English summary) (2 p. ref.)J—4. D. London, 

4326. Ito, M. & Olds, J. (California Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Div. of Biology) Unit activity during sell 
stimulation behavior. Journal of Neurophysiology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 34(2), 263-273.— Measured the effect of 
self-stimulation on the neuronal activity in albino rats, in 
terms of the firing rate during stimulation periods as 
compared to that during nonstimulation intervals. In the 
cingulate region there was facilitation and driving, EE 
the hippocampus there was inhibition. It is conclud 
that axons or collaterals of the fibers whose stimulation 
was rewarded project to the anterior cingulate region an 
there exercise a profound influence on the hippocampi 
activity.—G. Westheimer. 

4327, Van Der Meulen, J. P. & Ghez, C. Od 
Reserve U., Medical School) The effects of stimula n 
of the cerebral cortex on alpha and gamma Wy 
units in cat hindlimb. Archives Italiennes de И 
1970(Оес), Уо!. 108(4), 538-563.—Stimulation ol 

icruci i e barbital-chloralose 
pericruciate area in cats under pento! MESS 
anesthesia produced responses in motor units 0 he 
to hindlimb flexors that were of equal latency Чор 
sides; gamma responses had lower thresholds ап es 
latencies than alpha units. Lesion studies e Only 
that no 1 corticospinal system is response ob 
gamma responses remained after hemisection 0! that 
on the side of the recording, sugges A 
propriospinal fibers provide a differential inpu 
units—W. А. Wilson. 


Chemical Stimulation 


дей. 
4328. Burešová, Olga; Bureš, Jan, & Rustort, log 
(Czechoslovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. 0 transfer 0 
Prague) Conditions for interhemispheric Ped rats. 
initially lateralized visual engrams in N ogy, 
Journal of Comparative & Physiologica days of 
1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 200-205.— After cctical sd 
monocular overtraining of a horizonta E wi 
crimination in male hooded rats, 1 hemı depression 
functionally eliminated by cortical spreading 
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(CSD). Retention tested with the hemisphere ipsilateral 
or contralateral to the trained eye revealed 0 or 90% 
savings, respectively. Binocular experience (retraining to 
criteria of 3/3 or 12/13 trials) between the monocular 
overtraining and retention testing under unilateral CSD 
did not change the above relationship. However, 
monocular overtraining followed by retraining with the 
untrained eye to the given criteria or to the 12/13 
criterion 5 times improved the secondary trace to 46, 55, 
or 72% savings, respectively. It is proposed that inter- 
ocular transfer starts with transcommissural readout 
which initiates a transcommissural write-in process 
rapidly improving the duplicate trace in the untrained 
hemisphere. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4329, Shumilina, A. I. (Inst. of Normal & Pathological 
Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Dinamika izmenenil 
vyzvannykh potentsialov па svet v kore | 
podkorkovykh obrazovaniyakh pri applikatsii 
kholinergicheskikh i adrenergicheskikh veshchestv 
na koru golovnogo mozga. [Dynamics of changes in 
evoked potentials in response to light in the cortex and 
subcortical structures when cholinergic and adrenergic 
agents are applied to the cerebral cortex.] In V. V. Parin 
(Ed. "Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh 
funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 258-269.—8 awake 
rabbits with chronically implanted electrodes were Ss in 
the study which employed acetylcholine and adrenaline 
as cholin- and adrenergic agents, respectively. Results 
show that the direct action of adrenaline on the cerebral 
cortex produced entirely different changes in evoked 
potentials to light flashes than acetylcholine, beginning 
from local short-term facilitation of both phases of the 

rimary response and the complete suppression of the 
ate slow wave at the point of application of adrenaline 
—evidence for the different neurochemical nature of the 
mechanisms of generation of these components. These 
and other data show that in the same cortical point the 
synaptic organizations, participating in the T. of 
evoked potentials in response to à light flash, may be 
considered as involving both cholino- and adreno- 
reactive structures which selectively promote à 
corticifugal influence upon appropriate subcortical 
structures and transcallosal structures in the cortex of the 
contralateral hemisphere. (English summary)—/. 
London. 


Electrical Stimulation 
n B., & Bandler, 


4330. Flynn, John P., Edwards, Stephe: 
Richard J. (Yale U., Medical School) Changes in 
sensory and motor systems during centrally e 
19.—Hypothesized that sensory and motor systems are 
readied to act in specific ways under the influen 
electrical stimulation of the brain that induces attac! 


lunges were directed towards a mouse present 
eye contralateral to the side of the hypothalamus 
stimulated. The visual system was also gated by 
hypothalamic stimulation. A bite ensued in some 
instances after section of the trigeminal nerve, but not in 
others. After the successful Ss were blindfolded ео 
longer bit. The tactile system around the mouth and! lips 
and the motor system for jaw closure and for striking 
were similarly influenced by hypothalamic. stimulation. 
Reflexes became functional under the influence “4 
stimulation. It is concluded that in the case of attac! 
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behavior, the organism’s sensory and motor systems are 
primed to bring about patterned reflexes, which consti- 
tute at least in part the overt behavior when suitable 
stimuli are present in the environment,—Journal abstract, 

4331. Frederickson, С, J, & Hobson, J, A. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Electrical stimulation 
of the brain stem and subsequent sleep. Archives 
Italiennes de Biologie, 1970(Dec), Vol. 108(4), 564- 
576.—Compared the effects of 3 hr. of stimulation in or 
near the nucleus reticularis pontis (in which EEG 
desynchronization was maintained) and 3 hr. of sleep 
deprivation without such stimulation in cats, Lateney to 
slow-wave sleep, and total amount of slow-wave sone 
and waking were unaffected, but periods of unin- 
terrupted slow-wave sleep were longer and more frequent 
after stimulation, Stimulation produced а lower latency 
to paradoxical sleep and an increase in total amount. 
The results are considered to be evidence against the 
passive reticular deactivation theory of sleep.—MW. A. 
Wilson. 

4332. Gadzhieva, N. A. (Academy of Sciences of the 
Azerbaidzhan SSR, Baku, USSR) Vilyanie kory 
bol'shikh polusharil na vyzvannye potentsialy v 
razlichnykh strukturakh zritel'nogo analizatora. |In- 
fluence of the cerebral cortex on evoked potentials in 
different structures of the visual analyzer. In S. P. 
Narikashvili (Ed.), "Korkovaya regulyatsiya tel'nosti 

korkovykh obrazonvanii golovnogo mozga." (See 

А, Vol, 46:Issue 2) 289-305,—In chronic experiments 
on rabbits, recordings were made of the electroretinogram 
(ERG) and the evoked potentials of the cortex, lateral 
geniculate body, and superior colliculus. Rhythmic 
electrical stimulation of the visual cortex and the 
sensorimotor cortex resulted in a o depression 
of responses in the lateral geniculate bod and superior 
colliculus, evoked by light flashes. The b wave in the 
ERG was also depressed, but at higher intensities of 
cortical stimulation than for the responses of the lateral 
geniculate body and superior colliculus. Lateral 
geniculate body evoked potentials were the most sensi- 
tive to cortical stimulation, since they were depressed at 
the lowest intensity of stimulation. In all cases, the 
degree of depression of evoked potentials was more 
marked and complete at the higher levels of the afferent 
athway than at the lower levels, and occurred. with 
lesser intensity of cortical stimulation, Both the positive 
and negative phases of the responses were depressed, 
with reduction of the latter being the more prominent. 
The facilitative influence of cortical stimulation. on 
lateral geniculate body and superior colliculus evoked 
potentials and on the ERG was observed only after 
cessation of cortical stimulation, The influence from the 
visual cortex was greater than that from the sensorimotor 
cortex. During prolonged stimulation of the 
sensorimotor cortex a progressive “escape” of subcortical 
responses was observed. The influence of the visual 
cortex and sensorimotor cortex continued after 
aminazine (chlorpromazine) and amyzil depression of 
the activity of the adreno- and cholinoreactive substrates 
of the reticular formation. The influence from the visual 
cortex was enhanced, while that from the sensorimotor 
cortex remained unchanged or decreased. The data 
suggest the existence. of. corticifugal influence via the 
corticothalamic pathways and the brainstem reticular 
formation. (English summary) (59 ref.)—/. D. London 

4333. Gillies, J. D., Burke, D. J. & Lance, J. W. (U. 
New South Wales, Sydney, Australia) Supraspinal 
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control of tonic vibration reflex. Journal of Neuro- 
physiology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(2), 302-309.—Repetitive 
electrical stimulation of the lower pontine reticular 
formation and the lateral vestibular nucleus augmented 
the tonic vibration reflex in the anesthetized or 
decerebrate cat triceps muscle bilaterally, while stimu- 
lation of the medial part of the medullary reticular 
formation facilitated it.—G. Westheimer. 

4334. Golden, George Н. & Lubar, Joel F. (U. 
Tennessee) Effect of septal and fimbrial stimulation 
on auditory and visual cortical evoked potentials in 
the cat. Experimental Neurology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 
389-402.—Recorded cortical responses from the 
ectosylvian and marginal gyri, respectively, with both 
acutely and chronically implanted electrodes in 11 adult 
cats. After all recordings were completed, lesions were 
made in the septum in 3 Ss and both auditory and visual 
cortical evoked potentials (CEPs) were again studied. 
Depending on the location within the septum, septal 
stimulation in acute preparations either attenuated or 
facilitated both auditory and visual CEPs; stimulation of 
the fimbria had a facilitatory effect. With chronically 
implanted electrodes, septal stimulation led to decreases 
and fimbrial stimulation to increases in evoked response 
amplitudes. Certain effects were reversed after placement 
of the lesion: (a) auditory and visual CEPs attenuated by 
septal stimulation. were facilitated, and (b) fimbrial 
stimulation resulted in the attenuation of CEPs. Findings 
implicate the septum and fimbria in processing sensory 
information and give evidence that a uniprocess concept 
of septal functioning is no longer adequate. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4335. MacLean, P. D., Reeves, A. G., & Yokota, T. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Reaktsii neironov gippokampa pri vnutrikletochnoi 
геа и bodrstvuyushchikh obez’yan (Saimiri 
sciureus) i problema obuslovliyaniya na urovne 
staroi kory. [Intracellular recording of the reactions of 
hippocampal neurons in awake monkeys (Saimiri 
sciureus) and the problem of evocation at the archi- 
cortical level] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), "Sistemnaya 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 358-363.—Intracellular recordings of 75 hip- 
pocampal neurons and extracellular recordings of 82 
hippocampal neurons in 13 awake squirrel monkeys were 
made. Electrical stimulation was applied to the septal 
and olfactory pathways, which may be viewed as 
representative of inputs from intero- and exteroceptive 
systems. Stimulation of the septum and olfactory bulbs 
was found to be effective in causing graded excitation of 
hippocampal neurons with the significant difference that 
only in response to septal stimulation did depolarizing 
postsynaptic potential lead to the emergence of cellular 
discharges. (English summary)—J. D. London. 

4336. Makarenko, Yu. A. (151 Medical Inst., Moscow, 
USSR) Osobennosti tsentral’nykh mekhanizmov 
vegetativnykh reaktsii pri samorazdrazhenii. [Fea- 
tures of the central mechanisms of the autonomic 
reactions in self-stimulation.] In V. У. Parin (Ed.), 
"Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii.” 
(See РА, Vol. 44:4609) 52-58.—6 dogs with electrodes 
implanted in different points of the hypothalamus were 
Ss in a study to determine whether (a) positive and 
negative reactions are specifically expressed in the 
autonomic processes, and (b) a correlation exists be- 
tween the autonomic (peripheral) and central processes. 
Electrical stimulation of the positive structures induced 
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parasympathetic reactions (bradycardia, salivation, f 
creased gastric motility, etc.)—effects Observed 
taneously or in different combinations. Reverse reac 
appeared after stimulation of negative zones, 
autonomic responses exhibited a sympathetic cha 
(tachycardia). The EKG and other autonomic in 
reflected the quality and level of motivation, 
stimulation of positive zones bringing about a pa 
decrease in motivation and of negative zones presum; 
an increase. The character of the autonomic е 
emerging from self-stimulation makes it appear 
action on the positive zones of the brain sim 
various "fragments of natural reinforcement." (Engli 
summary)—4. D. London. 
4337. Phillips, A. G., Morgan, C. W., & Moge [t 
J. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Chang 
in self-stimulation preference as a function 
incentive of alternative rewards. Canadian Jouri 
Psychology, 1970(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 289-297,—TTestei 
male Wistar rats on a 23-hr food and water depriva! 
Schedule for preference between lever pressing 
electrical stimulation of the lateral hypothalamus an 
liquid rewards, which varied in taste and caloric content 
Preference for self-stimulation diminished as thi 
native liquid became more table: with a sacc 
glucose solution as the alternative, Ss showed an equal 
preference for hypothalamic stimulation and the liqui 
reward. In longer 6-hr tests, Ss deprived of water for 24 
and 48 hr. initially showed a preference for 
stimulation over water but eventually satisfied 
water deficit by pressing for water. Neglect of ph 
logical needs during self-stimulation appears to be й 
a function of the alternatives available and the leng 
the test session than intrinsic properties of the b 
stimulation. (French summary) (15 ref.)—Journal 
Stract. 1 


ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY 


4338. Daniel, Jozef. (Slovak Academy of Scien 
Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislg d 
slovakia) Effect of various degrees of mental i 
activation level. Studia Psychologica, 1970, Vol. | 
266-270.—Various degrees of mental load consisting 
reading Stroop’s subtests and panel monitor 
followed simultaneously with activation level ү, 
GSR being recorded їп 35 Ss (15 undergraduates E 
operators). An analysis of GSR curves fice o F 
any significant differences between various MM 
load despite a marked variability of activity Wi G 
Ss. Results are in agreement with literary a " for a 
curves seem to be suitable, before all ир 
qualitative analysis. (Czech & Russian SU 
—Journal abstract. 


USSR) Teoriya funktsion 

dlya izucheniya mekhani 
uslovnogo refleksa. [The theory 
system as basis for the study of the T 
conditioned response closure.] In. V. ik 
"Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologiches ks 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 404—411.—In 16 ure арр 
extracellular recordings were made of the m d 17 in 
cortical neurons (26 in the visual proje 
somatosensory areas) to a CS (light flas indicate th 
(pain), applied in a definite sequence. Data ШО тй 
neuronal responses to photic and noc! 
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involve interactional excitation at the level of the neuron. 
The changes noted pertain to the Ist stage of CR 
formation. (English summary) (25 ref.)—I. D. London. 
4340. Fentress, John C. & Doty, Robert W. (U. 
Oregon) Effect of tetanization and enucleation upon 
excitability of visual pathways in squirrel monkeys 
and cats. Experimental Neurology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
30(3), 535-554.—Using 6 pulses applied to the optic tract 
at 300 Hz. and repeated at 20 i. it was possible to 
abolish synaptic transmission in the tetanized portion of 
the lateral geniculate nucleus of 10 squirrel monkeys 
within 10-20 hr., leaving conduction in optic tract 
essentially normal, Such exhaustion of transmission 
endured from .5-3 hr., and several days were required for 
return to normal levels. If both eyes were removed at the 
height of such exhaustion, recovery was unimpaired 
Synaptic transmission survived for more than 2 wk. after 
enucleation. It is concluded that axoplasmic transport 
from retinal ganglion cells in primates has no direct 
relation to synaptic transmission. Despite tetanization up 
to 33 hr., comparable synaptic exhaustion was not 
obtained in 2 cats; and synaptic transmission failed in 
the lateral geniculate nucleus 72-100 hr. after enucle- 
ation. In both species, but particularly in the primate, а 
dramatic hyperexcitability of striate cortex develops and 
persists after enucleation. (69 теў ты fa tract. 
4341. Hagfors, Carl. (U. Jyvas ylä, Finland) The 
galvanic skin response and its application to the 
group registration of psychophysiological proc- 
esses. Jyvaskyla Studies in Education, Psychology 
Social Research, 1970, No. 23, 128 guided a 
general model of the exosomatic GSR which permits the 
conceptualization of how the different. components 
function. Also discussed is the group registration of 
psychophysiological processes by using mixed analogy 
signals. This suggests the po of a more general 
view of the patterning 0 autonomic reactivity, and 
provides some practical application of the psychophysi- 
ological methods in communication research. Properties 
of the curves and specific sampling problems are 
considered, and. models demonstrate that it is ible to 
obtain an error estimate on the group levels. An 
experiment to compare subjective push-button emotions 
with group GSR, using emotional reactivity of an 
audience of films, is included. (3 p. ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
4342. Hobson, J. Allan & McCarley, Robert wW. 
(Harvard Medical School, Lab. of Neurophysiology; 
Boston, Mass.) Cortical шл woe ome о 
waking. Electroencephalograp їтїса и 9 
iology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 4002), Tea ade the 
spontaneous activity of neurons in postero-lateral cortex 
of 8 adult male cats during natural sleep and waking. 
Slowly discharging units increased their firing rate from 
waking to synchronized to desynchron . Rap- 
idly discharging units slowed down from waking to 
synchronized sleep but sped up again In desynchro 
Ms . For all units there was à Les mo pattern 
discharge from regularity in waking рца 47 
larity in ааа sleep. The temporal gelation : 
between eye movement, EEG waves, and vnitary firing 
was examined in detail. The electrical events In Я 
cortex were not always associated with eye movemen 
and, when they were, had no relationship nolim 
amplitude, or speed of eye movement. Units that fi be 
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increased with the depth of penetration. Results are 
consistent with the that desynchronized sleep is 
an active process controlled by the brainstem, (French 

summary) (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 
4343. Trehub, Arnold. (Veterans Administration 
characteristics of 


Hosp., Northampton, Mass.) 
visual cortex and lateral during contra- 
latera! and ipsilateral photic stimulation, Electro 
кеа) & Clinical Neurophysiology, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 30(2), 11 -122,—Recorded and measured frequen- 
cy-specific outputs from the visual cortex and lateral 
geniculate of 7 unanesthetized adult male albino rats 
under conditions of no stimulation and flicker stimu- 
lation at the contralateral and ipsilateral eye. In the 
visual cortex and lateral geniculate (a) output was 
significantly higher under contralateral stimulation; (b) 
signal-to-noise (S/N) levels favored contralateral stim- 
ulation; and (c) stimulation resulted in à ignificant 
increase in the duration of modulation periods, espe- 
cially for contralateral stimulation. As the photo-evoked 
signal passed from the lateral geniculate to visual cortex, 
S/N improved. The endogenous modulation period was 
significantly longer in the visual cortex than in the lateral 
quit. under either stimulation. Modulation 
про in the ути) e e a ее] 
correspon very well wi icoretically робо 
distributions derived from а mathematical 
model. (French summary) summary. 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 


4344, Albino, R. C. & Caiger, К. (U. Natal, Durban, 
South Africa) Uy aca slow rhythms in 
behaviour and during classical conditioning. 5: 
African Mediese Tydskrif, 1971(Feb), 135-1 .—Im- 

nted bipolar electrodes in the dorsal hippocampus of 
5 male and 5 female albino rats. 9 са! of behavior 
were distinguished and correlated with EEG recordings 
during of free movement and classical con- 
ditioning. A significant rise in both frequency and 
reed of the slow rhyth 


degree of learning. During eating the rhythms dropped 
and remained low until eating 
occurred. Changes during and after eating were not 
dependent on the degree of learning. Analysis of EEGs 
during freely moving periods indicate that behaviors 
associated with synchronous high frequency slow 
rhythms are of an environmentally direct kind, 
whereas low frequency asynchronous rhythms are 
associated with eatin, sniffing, and grooming, which are 
hypothalamically subsumed stereotyped behaviors. A 
theory of hi mpal function as а moderator of 
рб у mediated behavior is Jour- 
summary. E 
4345. Brazier, A, B. (U. California, Brain Research 
Inst, Los A ект! ое ігисћепіе 
orkovykh. vo vremya sna 
i u koshek. [The electrophysiological study of 
cortico-subcortical relationships during sleep and anes- 
tesa im cate] da У A R funk. (See РА, Vol 
ЖА ГО га жү NO. 
ОАР) 284. Н 2 t of computer analysis of wave 
processes were undertaken: discrete spectral analysis and 
inati degree of frequency-coherence between 
of the EEG. Information, derived from 


relation to eye movement and EEG waves ten to ements 
those which pat their rate in desyn ronized sleep. dies of the effect on the relationships between the 
The tendency for cells to fire in relation {о eye movemen do 


o ш 
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ongoing wave processes of the EEG in subcortical and 
cortical sites during natural sleep and sodium-pento- 
barbital-induced anesthesia, is reported and compared 
with previous similar studies on man where electrodes 
had been introduced for purposes of either diagnosis or 
treatment. (English summary)—/. D. London. 4 

4346. Buchsbaum, Monte; Silverman, Julian; Henkin, 
Robert L, & Pfefferbaum, Adolf. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Contrast effects on the 
auditory evoked response and its relation to psy- 
chophysical judgments. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 9(4), 379-384.—Used an auditory 
average evoked response (AER) procedure to search for 
a physiological counterpart of the contrast effect—the 
tendency for an S’s judgment of the intensity of a 
stimulus to be modified by the intensity of prior 
stimulation. Ss were 10 male and 10 female 18-22 yr. old 
paid normal volunteers. When a tone was preceded by a 
softer tone, its AER amplitude increased; conversely, 
when a tone followed a louder tone, amplitude de- 
creased. Irregular intervals between tones decreased the 
AER contrast effect, as did increasing the interval 
between tones. Significant correlations found between 
individual scores on the AER contrast procedure and 
performance on a battery of psychophysical tasks are 
discussed. (34 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

4347. Giannitrapani, Duilio. (Michael Reese Psycho- 
somatic & Psychiatric Inst, Chicago, III) Scanning 
mechanisms and the EEG. Electroencephalography & 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 139- 

146.—Examined EEG recordings of 32 11-13 yr. old 
right-handed males under 8 conditions. Findings indicate 
that beta activity increases as long as a condition exists 
in which the stimulus, whether internal or external, 
requires structuring activity on the part of the organism. 
It is suggested that there is a hierarchy of scanning 
mechanisms beginning with alpha activity scanning for 
any stimulation. Its function ceases or subsides in the 
presence of a broad range of percepts, whether internal 
or external. At this point in the perceptual cycle, faster 
scanning mechanisms occur, such as beta activity in the 
temporal areas, scanning for structure. This activity 
subsides just as alpha activity does when the conditions 
for its existence are no longer present. Beta activity 
disappears when the stimulus has acquired the necessary 
structure. The existence of faster mechanisms to mediate 
even more complex processes is discussed. (French 
summary) (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4348. Giaquinto, S. & Marciano, F. (National Re- 
search Council, Cybernetics Lab., Naples, Italy) Au- 
tomatic stimulation triggered by EEG spindles. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 151—154. 

4349. Hanley, J., Adey, W. R., Zweizig, J. R., & Kado, 
R. T. (U. California, Brain Research Inst., Los Angeles) 
EEG electrode-amplifier harness. Electroencephalog- 
ray & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 30(2), 
147-150. 

4350. Lille, F., Provaznik, K., & Pottier, M. (Centre 
National Recherches Scientifiques, Physiology Lab., 
Paris, France) Effets de stimulations sonores et 
lumineuses sur l'électronencéphalogramme (EEG) 
au cours de táches psych-sensorielles. [Effects of 
auditory and visual stimuli on encephalograms during 
psycho-sensory tasks.] Travail Humain, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
33(1-2), 77-86.—Alpha index increased during auditory 
stimulation by 10%, and during visual stimulation it 
decreased by 35%. Amplitude was less when stimuli were 
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alternated between the 2 senses. The alpha i 
integrated EEG were closely correlated, As aly 
rose, cardiac frequency declined.—R. W. Hus 

4351. Ludlam, William M., Cohen, Stanley, & 
Diana P. (Optometric Center of New York, N. 
visual evoked response: A new tool in. 
research. American Journal of Optometry & A 
American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Jul), Vol 
505-519.— The minute electrical discharges which: 
in the visual cortex upon brief stimulation of the 
light can be monitored by topical scalp electri 
aided by computer summation techniques, thi 
form can be extracted and displayed for study, 
factors, both external and internal to the human 
been shown to influence the character of 
response. The visual evoked response (VER) has alre 
been employed in laboratory investigations of 
varied visual factors as amblyopia, color vision, 
sity-time relationships, metacontrast, dark adap 
and foveal characteristics. A relationship be 
contrast of borders in the retinal image and the cl 
of a specific temporal portion of the VER 
recently reported by М. R. Harter and C. Т. Whi 
discovery may make possible the developme 
objective, nonverbal clinical test for refractive stat 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4352. O'Steen, W. Keith & Anderson, Kemi 
(Emory U.) Photically evoked responses int j 
System of rats exposed to continuous ligl 
perimental Neurology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 
—Studied the effect of light on the photorecep! 
adult albino rats exposed to constant illumination 
control group of 9 Ss exposed to cyclic light. Th 
the retina selectively degenerated after expo: 
continuous, low intensity, fluorescent illumination ^ 
cyclic light had no effect. Damage could be dêl 
during the Ist 4 days and, after 30 days of exp 
normal receptors were completely absent. The 
cell layer and the innermost layers of the retina 
damaged. The characteristics of photically € 
potentials in the optic tract, lateral geniculate m 
and visual cortex of the experimental Ss were € 
Evoked responses after 4 days of light varied a 
to the recording site and were typically of low amp 
and had long latencies of onset. Only respon 
amplitude and with long latencies were тес е a 
days, and no photically evoked potentials cow 
recorded from the optic tract and lateral g 
nucleus. Similar responses were recorded. NN 
although, more commonly, no potentials ug 1 
evoked by flash stimuli. It is concluded tha к 
retinal degeneration described provides a Ev. 
examining visual function in the absence ae 
receptor cells in the retina, but without appar 
to other cellular components of the system. 
abstract. b 

4353. Sato, Kensuke, et al. (Nagasaki Ud 
School, Japan) Cerebral visual evoked р у; 
relation to EEG. Electroencephalograpyy’ es Е 
Neurophysiology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 3002), ems 
pared rhythmic algebraic summations о АЕ 
potentials (VEPs) to single flash stimuli wi! 

ici hythmic flash stimi 
evoked responses elicited by rhy mati 
same frequencies as those of the sum scat 
human adults. Each of the main соро 
average УЕР to single flash was inet M. 
at intervals corresponding to delta, a by 
frequencies, whereas they were decrea 
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intervals corresponding to beta frequencies. By sum- 
mation and stimulation at a frequency corresponding to 
the alpha frequency range, deflections other than the 2nd 
surface negative (N,) and 3rd positive (Р,) deflections in 
the VEP were fused or synchronised respectively to the 
N, and P, deflections to build up an enhanced surface 
negative-positive diphasic (alpha rhythm-like) config- 
uration. By further increase in the frequencies of the 
summation and stimulations, the diphasie pattern dete- 
tiorated to form a small amplitude fast pattern. At 
frequencies higher than 12/sec, occlusive (negative 
interactive) effects between adjoining flashes of light in 
the photic stimulation were noted, New findings ob- 
tained from the contour maps created by drawing 
equipotential lines for both the rhythmically driven and 
summed VEPS in relation to the frequency of the 
stimulation and summation are outlined. (French sum- 
mary) (42 ref.)—Journal summary. 

‚4354. Volokhov, A. A. & Pisareva, N. L. (Inst. of the 
Brain, Moscow, USSR) Evolyutsiya vyzvannykh 
otvetov kryshi srednego mozga па svetovye 
razdrazheniya u ptits v rannem ontogeneze. [Evo- 
lution of evoked responses in the roof of the midbrain to 
photic stimulation in birds in early ontogenesis.] In V. V? 
Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh 
funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 127-133.—Evoked 
responses to single flashes were recorded in 15-21 day 
old chick embryos and in 1-30 day old chickens from the 


negative component exceeded by far the amplitude of 
the positive wave. In the process of pre- and postnatal 
ontogenesis definite changes in ihe main parameters of 
the evoked response were shown to occur. The latent 
period of the evoked response and the duration of the 
chief negative component were demonstrated to undergo 
the most distinct and regular changes. In the process of 
individual development, changes were observed in the 
configuration of the evoked response of tectum opticum. 
This change consisted of a decomposition of the negative 
wave into 2 teeth. However, contrary to the case in 
mammals, the evoked response in birds remained 
negative-positive without initial positiveness throughout 
the whole process of development. (English summary) 
(24 ref.)—I. D. London. 

4355. White, Carroll T. & Bonelli, Leonard. (U.S. 
Naval Electronies Lab. Center, San Diego, Calif.) 
Binocular summation in the evoked potential as а 
function of image quality. American Journal of Optom- 
ету & Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 
[970 (A pr). Vol. 4704), 304-309.— Obtained evoked car 
tical potentials under monocular and binocular viewing 
conditions, with image quality and flash intensity as 
experimental variables, using 3 ‘adult males as Ss. Rout 
show that the degree of binocular summation obtaine 
was directly related to the quality of the image present 2 
to the 2 eyes. А complex interaction was n a 
between sharpness of focus and flash intensity, with де 
higher degree of binocular summation being obtain 
with high flash intensities when defocused patterns were 


used. Results suggest that the most unequivocal results 


will be obtained with the use of low to medium flash 
brightnesses.—Journal abstract. 


4356. ii, N., Miyamoto, K., Shimok 
Hayase, oaks D. Medical School Japan) 
їгисһепіе ‘lektroentsefalograficheskikh izme 


ochi, M., & 


spetsificheskikh dlya opredelénnogo tipa poveden spen 
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i neironal'nyi mekhanizm uslovnoreflektornogo 
povedeniya. [Study of electroencephalographic changes, 
specific for a definite type of behavior, and the neuronal 
mechanism of conditioned response behavior.] In V. V. 
Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh 
funktsii." (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 319-338. were 5 
dogs with implanted cortical and subcortical electrodes, 
Behavior-specific localization of EEG changes prior to 
CR formation (alimentary instrumental reflex, defensive 
classical CR, avoidance instrumental reflex) was dem- 
onstrated by applying low-frequency electrical stimu- 
lation to intracerebral structures and analyzing the EEG 
responses continuously. The sensorimotor cortex roved 
indispensable for conditioning motor reflexes. In ali- 
mentary bar-pressing EEG changes in response to the CS 
prior to the CR usually appeared in the cortex and less 
often in the subcortical structures. However, extensive 
areas in the cortical and subcortical structures were 
involved in the defensive CR and in avoidance bar- 
pressing. The intracerebral stimulus became effective in 
inducing marked responses in the mesencephalic retic- 
ular formation, caudate nucleus, and hippocampus when 
it was properly paired with the UCS (food). The cortical 
and subcortical areas, where EEG activity was changed 

rior to the CR by the positive CS, were also influenced 
by procedures inducing internal inhibition (experimental 
extinction, delayed conditioning, aftereffect of the 
negative CS). Conditioned limb movement was induc 
by the conditioned intracerebral stimulation durin; 
sleep, though the EMG was vel small and the process о! 
differentiation was disturbed. spite the small periph- 
eral CR, the central CR preceding the peripheral 
response was conspicuously observed in the frontal 
cortex during sleep. (English summary) (16 ref.)—/. D. 
London. 
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4357. Boernstein, Walter S. (New York U., Research 
Center for Mental Health) Optic ion and optic 
imageries in man: Their roots and relations studied 
from the viewpoint of biology. International Journal of 
Neurology, 1967, Vol. 6(2), 147-181.—Based on W. S. 
Boernstein's theory of specific sensorimotor sense- 
synergies in erceptual processes and E. M. von 

theory of bright/dark perception, corre- 
allied motor functions are 


bright/dark sensory stimuli and to experience 
emotions. The additive effect of nonoptic processes on 
the optic system is described as confirming the 
Hornbostel-Boernstein theory. The physiological mech- 
anisms underlying the bright/dark process as the root of 
all perception are considered. The generally accepted 
theory that stability, constancy, figure-ground organi- 
zation, and spatial perception are characteristic of all 
kinds of perception is disputed. Experimental proof is 
provided that perception may still occur without any ! of 
these properties. It is concluded that an understanding of 
the basic facts of perception in man is possible only by 
tracing them back to their development during 
h logenesis. (Spanish, French, & German summaries) 
.) Journal summary. 

453. Bade ‚ Robert М. & Mistretta, Charlotte М. 
я Nuffield Inst. for Medical Research, 
ngland) Intravascular taste in rats as demonstrated 
conditioned aversion to sodium saccharin. Jour- 
nal of Comparative & Physiological | Psychology, 


—— i 
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1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 186-189.—Injected 128 naive 
male Sprague-Dawley rats in the tail vein with 1 ml. of 
sodium saccharin. Ss were exposed to gamma radiation 
and, 24 hr. later, were given a sodium saccharin vs. 
water-preference test. As a result of the treatment Ss 
were aversive to the oral sodium saccharin. Iv injection 
of sodium chloride followed by radiation produced no 
aversion to sodium saccharin. Results indicate that rats 
perceive intravascular sodium saccharin as a saccharin 
taste, suggesting that there are receptor sites in the 
tongue which are sensitive to changes in blood consti- 
tution, and which may act to monitor the internal 
chemical environment.—Journal abstract. 

4359. Pfaff, D. W. & Gregory, E. (Rockefeller U.) 
Olfactory coding in olfactory bulb and medial 
forebrain bundle of normal and castrated male rats. 
Journal of Neurophysiology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(2), 
208-216.—Single units were recorded from castrated and 
normal male rats. Stimuli were urine odors obtained 
from estrous and ovariectomized female, and normal, 
castrated, and frightened male rats. Detailed analysis 
showed that proportions of responding units and 
differential responses were essentially the same in 
castrated as in normal male rats.—G. Westheimer. 

4360. Snyakin, P. G. (Inst. of Normal & Pathological 
Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Retseptornye i 
éffektornye proyavleniya v deyatel'nosti analizatorov. 
[Receptor and effector effects in analyzer activity.] In V. 
V. Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh 
funktsiL" (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 58-65.—Adduces 
materials bearing directly on (a) the problem of self- 
regulation in the activity of the perceptual organs, and 
(b) the characteristic traits of their reactions when 
efferent influences are taken into account. Effector 
influences on the receptors of any analyzer are very well 
expressed in the functional lability of the receptor 
elements, which may be active or inactive depending on 
quantitative and qualitative changes in stimulation. 
Optimal receptor sensitivity may be maintained through 
the influence of CRs and UCRs. Thus, if the S is warned 
against future cooling, the number of cold points in the 
skin increases; whereas a warning of future warming 
brings on an opposite reaction. The accuracy of receptor 
adjustment to the situation is an important component of 
analyzer function. Receptors are, accordingly, not 
passive apparatus, perceiving environmental changes, 
but are active elements within the general analyzer 
mechanism—elements consisting of separate units which 
undergo sequential inclusion and exclusion, mobilization 
and demobilization in response to changes in the 
environment. Feedback receptor mechanisms play an 
undoubted role in self-regulation of the receptor func- 
tion. (English summary) (25 ref.) —I. D. London. 

4361. Worden, F. G. (Massachusetts Inst. of Tech- 
nology, Brookline) Hearing and the neural detection 
of acoustic patterns. Behavioral Science, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 16(1), 20-30.—Discusses the neurophysiology of 
perception in terms of hearing and its role in adaptive 
behavior. The complexity which characterizes sounds of 
biological significance is contrasted with the emphasis on 
simple stimuli in the historical development of hearing 
theories and auditory neurophysiology. The auditory 
pathway is compared with the visual pathway for the 
purpose of deriving relationships between its informa- 
tion-processing task and its neurophysiological organ- 
ization. 2 concepts of the acoustic message are con- 
trasted in relation to the question of how sound inputs 
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are able to influence behavior. (48 ref.) Ji 
stract. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


4362. Cooper, Jack R., Bloom Floyd E, 
Robert H. (Yale U., Medical School) Seroton 
hydroxytryptamine). In J. R. Cooper, F. E. Blo 
H. Roth, “The biochemical basis of neuroph; 
ogy.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 2) 142-163, 
4363. Dési, Illés; Sós, Jozsef; Farkas, I 
Zahumenszky, Zille. (Hungarian Academy of 
Buadpest) Glutaminsav  antagonizálás, 
adagolás hatásai különböző matatartasi folya 
[Behavioral influences of glutamic acid antago 
and administration respectively.] Pszici 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 11-30.—Produe 
ciency of glutamic acid in rats by administering 
antimetabolites of glutamic acid, glutamie 
ethylesther. Deviations in behavior were obse 
influence of glutamic acid on the deviations of 
and on the behavior of untreated Ss was 485655 
experiments involved chronic and acute EE 
ditioning, maze-running, and observation of or 
Selective elimination of glutamic acid from the 
olism of the nervous system has been found to pr 
differences in EEG, learning, and behavior, In the! 
of parenteral administration of glutamic @ 
symptoms characteristic of its absence were el 
A stimulating effect on normal Ss could be ob 
regard to their learning achievement and motor 
(Russian summary) (48 ref.)—English summai 
4364. Kleban, Morton H., et al. (Philadelp! 
atric Center, Gerontological Research Inst., P 
chemical changes in brains of albino rat 
from avoidance learning. Psychologica 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 3-13.—Observed the el 
avoidance training on the brain chemistry of traine 
36 Wistar female albino rats were run in an auto 
straight-runway maze. 12 Ss received limited a 
training followed immediately by extinction. 
avoidance response. 12 other Ss received limi 
ance training only and 12 Ss acted as пол! 
controls. Following training, each S’s brain was 
and chemical analyses for RNA, protein, ё 
nitrogen were performed. Significant increases 
brum, brainstem, and cerebellum RNA were 
both trained groups. Such differences im 
strongly present in the brainstem and сетери 
nonsignificant for the cerebellum. Brain prote! 
significant increases as a result of the intera 
cerebellum with avoidance training. Total nitroge 
were unaltered. 2 significant correlations 
between neurochemistry and behavior: à 
relation between brainstem RNA and extincl A 
ior and a multiple correlation among brains 
cerebral protein, and extinction behavior. 
—Journal abstract. ч 

4365. Roffman, Mark & Lai, Harbans. Со 
alteration in the pharmacological respon 
obarbital. Proceedings of the Annual Convent 
American Psychological Association, 1971, 
773-774. 


Sci 


Hormones 


4366. Evans, J. L., MacLean, 
Love, D. (U. Edinburgh, Sleep 
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centrations of plasma testosterone in normal men 
during sleep. Nature, 1971(Jan), Vol. 229(5282), 261- 
262.—Examined the relationship between sleep. and 
concentration of plasma testosterone by taking samples 
from 5 adult male Ss during sleep. All Ss showed 
evidence of an overall increase in ee testosterone 
during sleep. “Peaks of testosterone occurred in con- 
junction with or adjacent to periods of REM sleep 
-... Arousal and sudden shifts towards arousal were also 
often associated with an increase in plasma 
testosterone." It is felt that this relationship "suggests а 
link between the neurophysiological state uni lerlying 
REM sleep and the mechanism regulating the produc- 
tion of testosterone.”—S. Appelle. 

4367. Levine, Seymour. (Stanford U.. Medical 
School) Stress and behavior. Scientific American, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 224(1), 26-31.—Summarizes several 
studies investigating possible roles of the ituitary- 
adrenal system in the regulation of behavior. ACTH 
adrenal hormones affect learning, extinction, sensory 
functioning, and fime judgments; High levels of ACTH 
are associated with resistance to extinction of appetitive 
and avoidance responses; low ACTH levels retard 
acquisition of CERs. ACTH also inhibits habituation 
and facilitates timing performance. Low adrenal hor- 
mone levels are associated with increases in ability to 
detect signals, although integration of signals is impaired. 
Low hormone levels depress detection ability. dmin- 
istration of glucocorticoids facilitates time judgment, 
While the mechanism regulating hormonal influences on 
behavior are unknown, it is possible that ог of the 
brain respond selectively to pituitary-adrenal hormones. 
—P. Tolin. 

4368. McClintock, Martha К. (Harvard U.) Men- 
strual synchrony and suppression. Nature, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 229(5282), 244-245.—Investigated the influence of 
ual cycle, 135 female 
were studied to deter- 
mine similarity in the date of menstrual onset among 
roommates and closest friends, Data show û sl 


pheromonal, mediated Ьу awareness OF some other 
process is a question which 


sunshine peaks preceded the thyroid activity peaks, à P 


1 mo.—Journal abstract. Richard 

_ 4370; Robertson, Richard Т. & Whalen. | ара 
California, Irvine) Recent mating © female rats. 
olfactory preferences in and 266-267 
Psychonomic. Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2165), f male 
—Reports that 10 neonatally androgenized ioral 
Sprague-Dawley rats displayed а рй female rats 
preference for the odor of sexually recep under 
than did 8 controls. This preference was not seen 
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conditions ofle atal o but эм hie обир а 
mating session, Results are discussed in 
the atc ating” р д 
—Journal abstract, 
4371. Tra N. №, et al insulin kak 
icheskoe sredstvo. [Insulin as а 


L) In N. №, Traugott et al, 
ji cheloveka.” (See PA, Vol. 
research 


\ " reported covers 
materials on: (a) the clinical picture of insulin-induced 
insulin-induced 
picture of post 


syndrome—signs of increased activity in the posterior 
hypothalamus and reticular forma observed, 


are 
of these structures falls off, a phas 
emerges marked 

nonspecific systems, Dominance on the part of the 
anterior hypothalamus then follows. These phases 
develop against a background of gradually " and 
бора depression of cortical activity. (3 p. ref.) 4. 


Drug Effects-Human 


Probleme in nee в ат — л 

тв evi 

drug in prison volunteers. Joumal of Clinica! Phar 
macology & New Drugs, 1971 (Jan), Vol. б, 19-26.—23 
prison volunteers were Ss in à comparison 
of ipe 
antidepressant), Problems 

interpretation included the diffi of matching um 
suspected on included Ве id influence outcome or 
toxicity, favorable treatment set, effects of novel milieu 
on symptom reporting, ta 
compi S. Dimethacrin had 
trea Ў 

than imipramine, as ud measures on salivation 
and pulse rate and by tomlin ol dry mouth, and 
constipation. Di appears to have T 
tive and more stimulant actions than imipramine.— P. J. 


8 4373. Caldwell, D. F.M 5. A~ Donia, i ғ.& 
„ E. (Lafayette Clinic, Div. d 

pao tg afa S Beirot, Mich) Auditory 
and visual threshold effects of marihuana іп = 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, \96XDec) Vol. 293), 755- 
759.—Measures. auditory and thresholds. before. 
and after smoking marihuana for 20 
uates. Marihuana m adi 


F., Myers, S. A. Domino, EF. 
(Lafayette Clinic, Detroit. Mich.) 
threshold effects of 


marihuana 
Auditory Me Sondum. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
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1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 922.—Reports that the marihuana 
used in a previous study (see PA, Vol. 46: Issue 3) by the 
authors was found to be considerably reduced in potency 
and to contain 1.2% A’ THC. Implications of these 
findings on the results of the experiment are discussed. 
tae РПС нона Medial 
75. Chapman, Loring Е. (U. ifornia, пса! 
School, Davis) Experimental induction of m arte 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol Supplement, 
1970(May), No. 5, 67-86.— Briefly discusses the liter- 
ature on the symptomatology, pathophysiological mech- 
anisms, and the possible role of congeners in the etiology 
of hangover. In experimental party settings 91 21-35 yr. 
old moderate drinkers (in groups of 4-10), drank 1-175 
ml of alcohol per kg as bourbon, or vodka diluted with 
water. The amount of food and drink taken prior to, 
during, and after alcohol ingestion and dilution and 
amount of beverage consumed were controlled. Behav- 
ioral tests (subtraction series, digit span, speech defect, 
and Romberg sign) were completed before and 75 min. 
after beginning to drink. Hangover severity was assessed 
subjectively on a rating scale and a checklist of 
symptoms. Blood alcohol levels (by Breathalyzer) 75 
min. after beginning to drink, ranged from .06-.08% after 
1 ml/kg of alcohol; from .10-.12% after 1.25 ml/kg; from 
.08-.15% after 1.5 ml/kg; and from .10-.18% after 1.75 
ml/kg. No significant differences between the groups 
receiving vodka or bourbon were observed on the 
behavioral tests. Only 1 of 10 who had drunk | ml/kg 
and 2 of 10 who had drunk 1.25 ml/kg reported 
hangover. At these levels no difference between vodka 
and bourbon could be discerned with regard to capacity 
for inducing rea py Hangover was reported by 33 of 
60 who had drunk 1.50 ml/kg and 6 of 11 who had drunk 
1.75 ml/kg. Of the 30 vodka drinkers and the 30 bourbon 
drinkers who had drunk 1.5 ml/kg, 13 and 20, respec- 
tively, reported definite hangover and 1 and 10 reported 
severe hangover. Reasons for the differential effects of 
the 2 beverages are discussed. (55 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
4376. Itil, Turan M. (U. Missouri, Medical School, St. 
Louis) Digital computer "sleep prints" and psycho- 
pharmacology. Biological Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. 
1(1), 91-95.—The dev form of the digital computer- 
classified sleep EEG shows the total profile of the 
all-night sleep process. Since these profiles seem to be 
characteristic for each individual and remain relatively 
stable under standard conditions, they have been called 
"sleep Renn A study of the all-night sleep records of 7 
normal volunteers indicated that sleep prints are, 
however, easily altered by endogenous or exogenous 
factors that affect the Чер process. In the sleep prints of 
chronic schizophrenics, fewer very deep sleep stages, 
high variability of the sleep stages, and irregular cyclic 
variation of the periods were found. Psychotropic drugs 
induced marked changes in sleep prints and these 
au were more significant than the alterations of the 
length of REM periods in discriminating psychotropic 
drugs. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4377. Katkin, Edward S., Hayes, William N., Teger, 
Allen I., & Pruitt, Dean G. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Effects of alcoholic beverages differing in congener 
content on psychomotor tasks and risk taking. 

rterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol Supplement, 

970(May), No. 5, 101-1 14.—In a double-blind study, 18 
21-30 yr. old male students drank tap water or 4 doses of 
4 rity КЫ alcohol at hourly intervals, as bourbon or 
vodka. homotor tests were given before and | and 
about 5 hr. after drinking began. Differences between 
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blood alcohol levels after both beverages (eac 
taining 43% alcohol) were negligible at 1 and ; 
Simple and complex RT tasks showed differences 
after drinking between the water and the be 
conditions but not between the 2 beverag 
mirror-drawing task the improvement which 
between the predrinking and alcohol session at 1] 

eatest after water and least after bourbon 

ean difference scores between initial and 
sessions in the RT and the mirror-drawing (45 
the same trend: improvement was greatest al 
and least after bourbon. The immediate 
alcoholic beverages upon RT seem to be deter 
alcohol, while the congener effects are minimal; 
alcohol is metabolized the congeners seem fi 
deleterious effect which is maximized when 
making is involved rather than simple “п 
responding. In Exp. II, 18 male students were g 
doses of alcohol at hourly intervals, each con 
ml/kg of alcohol. They were assigned randomly 
beverages: synthetic bourbon, synthetic vodka, 
containing 4 times the level of congeners in comm 
beverages, or congener-free synthetic alcohol. | 
and Wallach's 12-item choice-dilemma question 
was administered after drinking (mean blood @ 
level of .08%) and to another sober group of I8 
alcohol-affected Ss, on the average, took greatel 
than did the sober ones. The only significant d 
in performance was that between the sober 8 
bourbon-drinking groups. Those given bourb 
significantly more risks than those given vo 
tended to take more risk than those given 
alcohol. The pattern of differences in risk taking 
the alcohol-affected and sober groups was sim 
found in previous research on young and old 
Mechanisms which may account for greater ris 
after drinking seem similar to those in young 
—Journal abstract. 

4378. League, Richard & Kulig, Sharon 6. 
Florida, J. Hillis Miller Teaching Hosp.) Smokli 
biolinguistic function. Proceedings of the Аппий 
vention of the American Psychological Associatio 3 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 763—764.— Toxic agents in the blood’ 
heavy smoker lead to a condition of ano! 
predisposes the smoker to heart attack. The pd 
inhibitory effect of such anoxia upon the Біо 
innerlanguage mechanisms of the brain was 
Semantic spaces of heavy smokers were tested 
compared with those of a matched sample 
Backers 5 classes of concepts were emplo 
random, (b) environmental, (c) machisma, x 
image, and (e) smoker oriented. Polarity F 
resembling a chronic form of semantic we | 
throughout all concept groups were ШУ; 
semantic spaces of heavy smokers (р < 022^ 
abstract. 

4379. Lobb, Harold & Kaplun, Jack. (USSR 
Ontario, London, Canada) Protection н b 
ditioning by dextroamphetamine. Cana Ad са 
Psychology, 1970(Feb), Vol. 24(1). nore 
d-amphetamine (.175 mg/kg) or placebo с 
normal human adults on 2 successive | 


extinction. Ss perfor 
sessions with tone an 
stimuli. The drug pre х 
GSRs during acquisition trials, ап 
it prevented extinction. However, t 
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dosage to offset GSR habituation to the tone in a control 
group was relatively weak, and no influence was 
discernible on GSRs to shock, levels of skin resistance, or 
phi-phenomenon response. (French summary) (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4380. Murphree, Henry B., Schultz, Robert E, & 
Jusko, Allan G. (Rutgers State U., Medical School) 
Effects of high congener intake by human subjects 
on the EEG. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 
Supplement, 1970(May), No. 5, 50-61.—Briefly reviews 
previously reported studies of the effects of alcoholic 
beverages on the EEG. Some preliminary and tentative 
findings resulting from a new technique of time-serial 
frequency analysis of the EEG are also reported. 
Base-line EEG recordings from 3 scalp areas of both 
hemispheres were made in 10 21-40 yr. old healthy, light 
to moderate drinkers, after which they drank randomly 
either bourbon or vodka in amounts providing .8 g/kg 
body weight of alcohol, superbourbon providing .1 or .2 
g/kg alcohol, and 4 or 8 times as much congeners in the 
same proportions as in bourbon, or orange juice placebo. 
Recordings were repeated at hourly intervals for 6 hr. In 
some Ss who had large amplitude alpha before alcohol 
ingestion bourbon produced a fast (beta) activity in the 
frontal areas (between 16-28 cycles with peaks at 
23/sec). This activity was not seen in the parietal or the 
occipital areas. No reciprocity occurred between alpha- 
band frequencies and "fast" activity in the frontal areas. 
A qualitatively unique but not uniform effect was noted 
after the superbourbon. After the lower dose of super- 
bourbon (yielding a blood alcohol level of about 15 
mg/100 ml) the spectra were initially almost indistin- 
guishable from base-line recordings: occipitals showed 
moderate alpha, parietals reflected this in muted form, 
and the frontals presented no characteristic peak 
frequency activity. During succeeding recordings the 
and prominent activity 
appeared in the parietals, peaking at 8.5/sec. The 
increased variability of alpha associated with drowsiness 
trends is similar to that found with other beverages but 
the 8.5/sec activity in the parietals is a new finding, 


American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
765-766,—In an earlier study a relationship was shown 


human ability for maintaining vigilance. This study was 
designed to determine whether that relationship. is 
causal. In Exp. I, 4 men performed a visual monitoring 
task while receiving a gra 
adrenaline infusions; in Exp. Il. 
same task while receiving а series 0! pi 
infusions. Corresponding infusions in the 2 series 
delivered equivalent doses of adrenaline and produced 
similar adrenaline excretion rates. Continuous adrena- 
line infusion had little effect on signal detection 
performance but pulsatile adrenaline infusion improved 
it significantly.—Author abstract. 

4382. Traugott, N. N., et al, Aminazin, ili АЫ 
promazin. [Aminazine ог chlorpromazine] In v. ©. 
Traugott, et al., “Ocherki psikhofarmakologii 
cheloveka.” (See PA, Vol. 46:lssue 3) 9-74.—The 
reported research covers materials on: @ 
picture of typical reaction to aminazine admi 
(states of «ШОШО indifference, motor rigidity, drow- 
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пке and aminazine sleep), (b) UCR activity and 
опотіс functions, (c) CR activity (influence of 
aminazine on earlier elaborated CRs, state of the cortical 
closure function), (d) sensory functions (absolute audi- 
tory sensitivity, absolute threshold as a function of 
stimulus duration, differential thresholds for frequency 
and intensity, adaptational capacity of the auditory 
apparatus, comprehensibility of speech, discrimination 
of tonal and speech signals from noise), (е) the motor 
function, (f) cerebral electrical activity (spontaneous 
activity, evoked potentials, rhythmic assimilation of light 
flashes, i.e., driving response), and (g) clinical and 
experimental characteristics of atypical reactions to 
aminazine administration (states of affective excitation, 
deep sleep, trace exaltation; factors promoting the 
development of atypical reactions). The data demon- 
strate that the tranquilizing action of aminazine is due to 
the complex redistribution of activity in the deep 
structures of the brain. (6 p. ref.)—/. D. London. 
4383. Traugott, N. N. et al. Amital-natrii, ili 
barbamil. [Sodium amytal or barbamyl] In N. N. 
Traugott, et al. “Ocherki  psikhofarmakolo ii 
cheloveka.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 3) 75-151.—The 
reported research covers materials on: (a) the clinical 
picture of sodium amytal (SA) action (euphorizing, weak 
soporific effect and quieting effects; acute motor and 
speech disinhibition, emotional release, state of affective 
easing, prolonged and relatively deep sleep), (b) UCR 
activity and autonomic functions, (c) CR activity 
(influence of SA on earlier elaborated CRs, state of the 
cortical closure function, absolute sensitivity, absolute 
threshold as a function of stimulus duration, differential 
thresholds for frequency and intensity, adaptational 
capacity of the auditory apparatus, speech com rehen- 
sion, discrimination of tonal and speech signals from 
noise), (d) the motor function (action of SA in the 
absence of lesion of the motor systems, action of SA in 
stuporous states), and (e) electrical activity of the brain 
(changes in spontaneous electrical activity, reactions to 
afferent stimuli, effects of direct stimulation of the deep 
structures, spontaneous activity, desynchronization In 
response to afferent stimuli, evoked potentials, rhythmic 
assimilation of light flashes, i.e. driving response). The 
data show that the activity of the nonspecific nuclei of 
the thalamus and the caudate nuclei is sharply increased 
under the influence of SA. At the same time, the activily 
of the associative nuclei of the thalamus, brainstem 
reticular formation, and posterior hypothalamus is 
depressed. The structures of the anterior hypothalamus 
are not depressed by SA. (3 р. ref.)—1. D. London. 
4384. Traugott, N. N., et al, Amizil, ili benaktizin. 
| or benactyzine.] In N. N. Traugott, et al., 
*Ocherki psikhofarmakologit cheloveka.” (See PA, Vol. 


sensory functions, (e) t j 
O rial electrical activity. Only the 2nd phase of amyzil 
action may 
cholinolytic effect, both centra [ ‹ 1 
peripheral. The last phase in all its manifestations 
corresponds to a picture of very great excitation of the 
sympathoadrenal system: feelings of anxiety and internal 
disturbance, acute tachycardia, elevation of arterial 
pressure, etc. (48 ref.)—I. D. London. 

4385. Traugott, N. N., et al. Bemegrid, ili megimid. 
Bemegride or megimide.] In N. N. Traugott, et al., 
“Ocherki psikhofarmakologii cheloveka.” (See PA, Vol. 
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46:Issue 3) 200-228.—The reported research covers 
materials on: (a) the clinical picture of the antidepressant 
effect of a single injection of bemegride, (b) UCR 
activity and autonomic functions, (c) CR activity, (d) 
sensory functions, and (e) cerebral electrical activity 
(spontaneous activity, desynchronization, rhythmic as- 
similation, i.e., driving response, and evoked potentials). 
Bemegride is shown to have a marked с an 
action. It improves mood, heightens sociabi ty and 
motor activity, and eliminates asthenia and apathy. To a 
degree the dogh an effect on anxiety and 
depressive forms of delusion. It sometimes intensifies 
anxiety. It is most effective in typical depression and in 
astheno-depressive syndromes, ol ed in the d 
sive phase of manic-depressive psychosis and in 
somatogenic psychosis. Bemegride is less effective in 
ve-paranoid and anxiety-depressive syndromes 
and has no influence on depressive states arising in 
schizophrenia. The effect of single injections of 
bemegride is prolonged and is reproduced with repeated 
injections. (2 p. ref.)—/. D. London. 
4386. Traugott, N. N., et al. Ocherki psikho- 
farmakologii cheloveka. [Essays on the psycho- 


experimental research on the mechanisms underlying the 
action of various psychopharmacological drugs on the 


materials on: (a) the clinical picture of tofranil action, (b) 
changes in nervous activity and cerebral electrical 
activity (for the phases of adynamia and sleepiness, 
affective changes, and increased irritability and anxiety; 
UCR activity and autonomic functions, CR activity, 
sensory functions, the motor function, cerebral electrical 
activity), (с) some physiological mechanisms determining 
the clinical picture of the 2nd phase of tofranil action, 


produces a nonuniform phasic effect. First sleepiness 
arises, followed bya period of improvement of mood or 
by а state of increased irritability and anxiety. The 
physiological mechanisms for each of these effects are 
different. (3 p. геѓ.)—/. D. London. 

4388. Wilson, Arthur S., Barboriak, Joseph J., & Kass, 
Warren A. (Veterans Administration Center, Wood, 
Wis.) Spo of alcoholic and 
on psychomotor skills in old and young subjects. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol Supplement, 
1970(May), No. 5, 115-129.—2 groups of 30 volunteers 
each ( 5 yr. old and 21-35 yr. age) were given 3 
реон tests before and .5 hr. after drinking vodka, 

urbon (both containing .75 g/kg of alcohol) or water. 
Beverages were presented peony and each S served as 
his own control. In all 3 of the fol lowing tests young Ss 
performed better than did old Ss after water, while 
alcohol impaired the performance of the young more 
than that of the old. On the Digit Symbol test vodka in 
Comparison with water significantly decreased speed and 
accuracy in both rm wh the young bourbon reduced 
the numbers of sym! attempted and correct but 


impaired only accuracy in the old. On 


Steadiness test the performance of the 2 grou idi 


7 


the Hand 


3 


similar after alcohol. The old grou rfoı E 

after bourbon or vodka than afer water while the ja | 
performed better after water than after bourbon or 
vodka. On the Body Sway test the young swayed lew 
than the old after alcohol. The old swayed less after 


bourbon or vodka than after water, while 


the у 


swayed less after water than after bourbon or vodka, The 
hypothesis that bourbon, high in congeners, would have 
а more detrimental effect than would vodka was not 
апу, demonstrated: vodka impaired performance of 


the o 


group in number of symbols attempted and in 


body sways, while bourbon did not. Bourbon, however, 
reduced hand steadiness in the old group, while vodka 


congeners 
on the CNS are discussed.—Journal abstract, 


did not. The differential effects of alcohol and 


Drug Effects-Animal 


4389. Alpers, Hilma S. & Himwich, Harold E, 
(Galesburg State Research Hosp., Thudichum Psychi- 
atric Research Lab., Ill.) An in vitro study of the 
effects of tricyclic antidepressant drugs on the 
accumulation of C'*-serotonin by rabbit brain. Bio- 
logical Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 81-85.—Inves 


tigated the effects of psychotherapeutic agents 
imipramine, desipramine, and amitryptyline оп the 
accumulation of serotonin by brain tissue. The me 


involved the determination of accumulation. of radio- 
activity for each of the drugs in rabbit brainstem slices 
incubated 30 min. at 37° C in 3 ml. Krebs bicarbonale 
medium containing .25 nmole C'-serotonin. Results 
show that (a) brainstem slices concentrated radioactive 
serotonin 3-4 times above the initial concentration of 


amine in the medium in which the slices were incuba 
(b) all 3 of the drugs interfered with this accumulation 


va 


radioactivity in a dose-dependent fashion, and 9 
imipramine was more effective than desipramine b 
antagonizing the accumulation of serotonin. 


McMillan. 


4390. Altman, Jack L. & Appel, James B. ү, 
Chicago) Effects of LSD on fixed-interval responi у 
in the rat. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 0) 


American Psychological Association, 1971, 


Vol. 6(Pt. 2) 


757-758.—Rats were trained on a fixed-interal C 


5-min schedule of reinforcement, and then inject 
various doses of LSD. High doses of LSD. (0432 


a ate an 
mg/kg) tended to decrease the overall response ri A 


to disrupt the FI temporal discrimination. 
appeared to vary directly with the dose, 
suppression and disruption of the 


ring with the highest doses.—Author айдо LINDE 


4391. Aprison, М. Н. & Hingtgen, J. N. ( 
Medical Center, Indianapolis) Brain ace 


The ей 
the greatest 
discrimination Occur- 


tylcholine an 


i 


excitation in avoidance behavior. Biological | i d 
ату, 1969(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 87-89.—Reports site ani 
effect on the duration of behavioral excitation А 


following administration of iproniazid plus Н 
Adult male albino Wistar albino rats were ae 
Sidman shock-avoidance schedule. Ss were = 

administered 50 mg/kg iproniazid phosphate 
before the session and 2 mg/kg tetrabe 


after the start of the session. If no behavioral 


nazine 3 


trabi 


ilized on à 


“6-18 


excita 


occurred following tetrabenazine injecti ©, опар 


killed at times comparable to excited 
termined basis. The brains were remo 
and acetylcholine (ACh) concentrations d€ 
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ined for — 


taneously 


оп, these Ss Were 


"n 


hr. 
0-60 min 
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areas of the brain. Results show that the ACh levels in 
the 3 brain parts of the nonexcited Ss did not vary 
significantly from control values, whereas the levels in 
the excited group did, supporting the suggestion “that 
excitatory behavior and lowered ACh levels in the brain 
(especially telencephalon) are related.”—P. McMillan. 

4392. Barry, Herbert & Kubena, Robert K. (U. 
Pittsburgh, School of Pharmacy) Repeated high doses 
of A'-tetrahydrocannabinol enhance acquisition of 
shock avoidance by rats. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971. Vol. (Pt. 2), 747-748.—In a series of 60-min 
lever-pressing, continuous shock-avoidance sessions, rats 
tested under the acute effect of N--tetrahydrocannabinol 
(THC) (8 mg/kg, ip, 30 min. before the session) were 
compared with Ss injected with the control fluid or with 
the drug after the session. The drug injected before the 
session initially had no effect but after several sessions 
caused a reliability greater decrease in number of shocks 
received. This superiority of performance disappeared in 
subsequent tests without drug. Thus A!-THC, in common 
with various other drugs having predominantly depres- 
sant effects, enhanced acquisition of a shock-avoidance 


after ip injection of .014 ml of bourbon (40% alcohol) or 
vodka (43% alcohol) per gm. of body weight, diluted with 
saline to about 30% alcohol concentration; in 2 groups of 
10 each which had been pretreated with the serotonin 
depletive, p-chlorophenylalanine methyl ester hydro- 
chloride (320 mg/kg), for 3 days before injection of 
bourbon or vodka; and in 2 control groups which had 
been pretreated with saline. Blood alcohol levels were 
determined in 11 additional Ss 3 min. after injection of 
bourbon or vodka. After bourbon and vodka the mean 
time until the S fell from a mesh on which it was hung 
after injection was 52 and 86 sec., respectively, time until 
loss of righting reflex was 64 and 196 sec., and sleeping 
time was 2717 and 1640 sec. (in all cases p « 4X 
3 min. after 
injection the mean blood alcohol levels after bourbon 
and vodka were 546 and 515 mg/100 


on sleeping time may be d 
congener contents. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 

4394. Boitano. i 
Simone, Susan A. (Fairfield U.) Effects of magnesium 
pemoline in dimethylsulfoxide on 
motor activity, and water intake. Psycholo: d 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 71-19.—Gave 52 male al ino 
Holtzman rats reversal training in а T-maze un ег 
magnesium pemoline either dissolved in dimethylsulfox- 


id d in gum tragacanth. The 
ide (DMSO) or suspende g ered as а conse- 


quence of drug administration except for the dO з 


performance of the magnesium р! s - 

on the 10th reversal. Regardless of vehicle, mae 
pemoline enhanced motor activity in ап "ege ded 
both magnesium pemoline groups exhibited T 
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water consumption relative to controls, both DMSO 
groups exhibited an increase, concurrent with reduced 
body weight. It is suggested that DMSO is not an inert 
placebo and should be used with caution in repeated- 
administration behavioral studies.—Journal abstract. 
4395. Dykstra, Linda A. & Appel, James B. (U. 
Chicago) Effects of LSD on auditory generalization. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 272-274. 
—Trained 3 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats on a 
2-response discrete-trial pure-tone discrimination. (500 
and 1000 Hz.). Generalization was tested by randomly 
varying the frequency of the auditory stimuli (200-1300 
Hz.) and by observing the resulting changes in response 
probability. Doses of .04- and .16-mg LSD/kg produced 
consistent effects on RT but did not change the shape of 
the generalization gradient. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
4396. Effat, Nabil. (Assuit U., Cairo, Egypt) 
Osobennosti fil’truyushchego deistviya narkotikov 
na sistemy korkovo-podkorkovykh vozbuzhdenii. 
[Features of the filtering action of narcotics on systems 
of cortico-subcortical excitation.] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), 
“Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsif.” 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 250-258.—Rabbits, with active 
electrodes implanted in 48 cortical points, were used to 
determine (a) whether subcortical structures are blocked 
in the same way by different narcotic agents (40 mg/kg 
nembutal, 2 g/kg urethane, 40 mg/kg chloralose, ether 
inhalation), and (b) the consequences of this for cortical 
activity. The character and localization of cortical 


selectively the central neuronal structures of different 
functional systems—an effect which is brought about by 
the different neurochemical sensitivities of the structures. 
(English summary) Q2. ref.)—1L. D. London. 

4397. Emley, G. S. & Hutchinson, R. R. Similar and 
selective actions of chlorpromazine, chlordiazepox- 
ide, and nicotine on shock-produced aggressive and 
anticipatory motor responses in the squirrel mon- 
key. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
759—160.— Squirrel monkeys, studied during response- 
independent, periodic presentation of electric shock, 
engaged in biting attack behavior after shock and 
anticipatory manual and locomotor behavior before 
shock. Administration of chlorpromazine, chlordiazepoxide, 
and nicotine produced dose dependent decreases In 
i nd simultaneous increases In antic- 
„ At high dosages chlorpromazine and 
sed while nicotine 
enerally stimulated both response classes. Implications 
of these results for understanding the behavioral mode of 
action of antianxiety agents and advantages of the 
method for drug testing are noted. -Author abstract. 

4398. Fibiger, Hans С. & Campbell, Byron A. 
Potentiation of amphetamine-induced arousal by 
starvation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 


771-772. 
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4399. Findley, Jack D. & Robinson, . 
(Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) Preference for 100% oxygen, indicate individu. 
selt-infusion of seconal over librium in primates. behavior with avoidance schedules showing a stre: 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American — difference.—USAF ARI S 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 753-754.—2 4403. Johanson, Chris E. (U. С саро) The cho 
rhesus monkeys were exposed to a forced-choice pro- cocaine by rhesus monkeys as a function of do 
cedure which provided opportunity for self-infusion of 2 Proceedings of the Annu 
drugs. After addiction to librium, Ss were given a choice Psychological A ssociation, 197], 
between librium and seconal. The initial preference for — 752.—1f animals are allowed to sel 
librium was gradually supplanted by a preference for motor Stimulants, the higher the dosage, the | 
seconal. The data generally Support the notion of a rate of self-administration In the present stud: 

y for seconal and suggest the monkeys were given a choice between a high a 
rug preference studies.—Author dose of cocaine (5 and .1 mg/kg). The hi 


greater addiction liabilit 
possibility of other di 


abstract. 


4400. еп, E. & Hashke, W. 
Leipzig, E. Germany) Oso 
tsentral'noi nervnoi sistemy 
barbitalovym i khloral 
[Features of the reactio 
urethane, pentobarbital 
rabbits.] In V. V Parin ( 
fiziologicheskikh funktsii," 
244-250.—Rabbits were used 
gka urethane, 50 mg/kg 

g chloralose in the li 
anesthetics as “selective filters” 
arriving in the CNS. Reticular 
pocampal stimulation thresholds, 
respiratory changes, and 
were recorded. Urethane, 
reticular formation, de 

ampal neurons. SPB 
ormation excitability. The 
not clear. While hi 
were different for ch 
formation was the sa: 
fine analysis of sen 
helpful in future 
ref.)—1. D. London. 

4401. Hendley, 
(Johns Hopkins U., 
tween psychotropi 
methoxyamphetamines and th 
normetanephrine uptake in rat 
Nature, 1971(Jan), Vol. 229(5282), 2 
“a close correlation betwee: 
series of methoxyamphe! 
inhibit the accumulation 
slices" in male Sprague-Dawley rats. 
suggests "that the sites of normetane 
be related in some way to the locus 
drugs." It is suggested that 
norepinephrine in the brai 
for such a site. (26 ref. 
Ronald D. & Hurst, 
(Holloman Air Force 
search Lab. Alam 
Staphylococcal enterotoxin B 
behavior in monkeys. USAF 
1970(Sep), No. 70-14, 25 p. 
macaques (Macaca mulatta) f. 
20 ug/kg of staphylococcal е 
strated significant performan 
avoidance schedules judged hi 
tration, and on positive reinf. 
medium activity, high conc 
medium concentration. Res 


mg/l 


4402. Jeter, 


(Inst. of Physiology, However, in the choice situation with trials separat 
bennosti reaktsii time, the higher dose was markedly preferred, | 
pod uretanovym, pento- results may indicate that rate is an inadequate те 
narkozom и krolikov. of reinforcing efficacy because drugs have оће j 
€ nervous system under erties as well. A similar situation has been found: 
and chloralose anesthesia in reinforcing ICS.— Author. abstract. $ 
“Sistemnaya organizatsiya 4404. Kilbey, M. Marlyne; Harris, Robert 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) Aigner, Thomas G. (Texas Research Inst. of M 
to study the effects of | Sciences, Houston) Establishment of equivalent 
ntobarbital (SPB), and 80 ternal- and internal-stimulus control of an opi 
ight of Anokhin's view of behavior and its reversal. Proceedings of the At 
of afferent impulses Convention of the American Psychological Assod 
formation and hip- 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 767-768.—24 rats were S$ 
the electrocorticogram, operant discrimination task. A factorial design tesi 
photically evoked potentials type of discriminative stimulus, amphetamine vs; 
without definite effects on the or tactile stimulus vs. its absence; (b) an expe 
ressed the excitability of hip- factor, 30 days prior exposure to the discrin 
depressed mainly reticular stimulus or no prior experience; and (c) durati 
influence of chloralose was training, in 4 experimental and 2 control 
pocampal stimulation thresholds Experimental Ss were trained to perform a 2 
oralose, the effect on the reticular multiple DRL 15°-DRL 15” in which the correct 
me as for SPB. It is suggested that was indicated by a specific discriminative stimul 
sory evoked potentials should be Exp. I, the percentage of correct leve responses 
research. (English summary) (15 experimental Ss in extinction tests was signific: 


Edith D. & Snyder, Solomon H. significant improvement over tests. Experience 
Medical School) Correlation be- significant factor with the performance of the di 
ncy of psychotomimetic posed amphetamine groups being superior to that of 


Cerebral cortex. discrimination was instituted with all other c: 
64-266.— Describes remaining constant. The percentage of сопе E 
n the psychotic potency of a responses during extinction was significantly higher 

d their ability to the experimental groups and performance Wu 
of normetanephrine by brain tests. There was no difference in performance fort 


; n 

phrine uptake may terms of equivalence of external and interna 
of action of these cues and the question of whether internal Бү Рей 
the postsynaptic receptors for аге more resistant to change than those establis 
а good candidate 


Base, 6571st Aeromedical Re- tions. Proceedings of the Annual Come Ne 2 
N.M.) Effects of American Psychological Association, pum ipsia 
оп complex operant 749—750. Using the schedule-induced poly Peck 

ARL Technical Report, nique, the parameter values of the inducing | 

—Tested 4 female rhesus appear to be the main condition - 
llowing gastric infusion of adjunctive oral drug self-administrati 

nterotoxin B. Ss demon- for food on a multiple fixed ratio- i 

ce decrements on shock reinforcement schedule, concurrently x 

igh activity, high concen- thiopental sodium, as a function of 

orcement schedules judged 4 : tal was à n 

entration, and low activity, The total mg. consumption of thiopen drug soluti 

ults, obtained under a con- atively accelerating function of the 
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William W. trolled atmosphere of 10,000-ft simulated al 
al toxicological eff 


al Convention of the A ne 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2). 
If-administer p 


normally generated lower rates of self-administr 


higher than that of the control groups, and shos 


nhibition of *H- other experimental groups. In Exp. П, a lever reve 


{ x Jes iscusse 
is correlation types of stimuli employed. These data are discussed 


external cues.—Author abstract. 
4405. Kodluboy, Donald W. & Tod | 
M. Adjunctive self-administration of barbitu 4 


determining 8 
оп. Rats wor 
fixed ratio £ 
f-admin 

e fixed 
soluti 


schedule values and concentration of the drug 
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concentration. These findings extend the generality of 
schedule-induced drug self-administration to thiopental, 
an ultra short-acting barbiturate.—Author abstract. 

4406. Leibowitz, Sarah Е. (Rockefeller U.) Hypo- 
thalamic norepinephrine as an alpha- and beta- 
adrenergic neurotransmitter active in the regulation 
of normal hunger. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 741-742.—In 103 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats, 
adrenergic stimulants (norepinephrine and epinephrine) 
and the MAO inhibitor, tranylcypromine, had an alpha 
hunger-stimulating effect when injected into the ventro- 
medial hypothalamus and a beta hunger-suppressing 
effect when injected into the lateral hypothalamus. In 
contrast, adrenergic depleters (a monoamine releaser and 
an inhibitor of norepinephrine synthesis) suppressed 
hunger in the ventromedial and enhanced hunger in the 
lateral. These results suggest that the alpha “hunger” and 
the beta “satiety” systems are active in the hypothalamus 
during normal regulation of food intake and that 
norepinephrine (and/or possibly epinephrine) is both the 
alpha (ventromedial) and beta (lateral) transmitter. 
—Author abstract. 

4407. Lester, David; Nachman, Marvin, & Le Magnen, 
Jacques. (Rutgers State U., Center of Alcohol Studies) 
Aversive conditioning by ethanol in the rat. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 
578-586.—Saccharin intake was measured in 105 male 
Wistar rats after injection, by various routes, of ethanol 
and sodium chloride. Only intoxicating doses of ethanol 
decreased saccharin intake, the magnitude depending on 
the speed, intensity, and duration of the intoxication. 
—Journal abstract. 

4408. MacPhail, Robert С. (U. Maryland) Rate- 
dependent effects of amphetamine are also sched- 
ule-dependent. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 755-156.— Rats were trained to a stable performance 
under a multiple fixed-interval (FI) 1-min FI 5-min 
schedule of reinforcement. .05-.6 mg. amphetamine 
increased responding early in the intervals, when rates 
were ordinarily low, and decreased responding, later in 
the intervals, when rates were ordinarily high. The effects 
of amphetamine on response rate depended on 2 
variables: local rates of responding within the FI, and 
the value of the FI.—Author abstract. 

4409. Martin, J. С. & Ellinwood, Е. H. Aversion to à 
preferred solution after methamphetamine injec- 
tions. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 

—T10. 

4410. Powell, Barbara J. (Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center. St. Louis, Mo.) Behavioral synergism of 
d-amphetamine and amobarbital combinations p 
avoidance conditioning. Proceedings of the Annua 
Convention of the American Psychological Association 
1971. Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 745-746.—The behavioral synergem 
observed in exploratory behavior with certain dosage 
combinations of amobarbital and amphetamine has been 
postulated as a dual effect of increased activity АШ 
reduced fear. This study was designed to investigate | s 
synergism effect in avoidance conditioning, а Uie m 
Which both increased activity and fear reduction à a 
performance. Ss were 129 experimentally naive mae 
Wistar rats. Results indicate that various долар o 
amobarbital and amphetamine did act synergistic? zé Es 
that the drug combination incre: th avoidan 
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performance and activity level beyond that obtained 
with the drugs used separately; however, there did not 
seem to be a consistent relationship between increased 
activity and increased avoidance performance.—Author 
abstract. 

4411. Randt, Clark T., Barnett, Brauna M., McEwen, 
Bruce S., & Quartermain, David. (New York U., Medical 
School) Amnesic effects of cycloheximide on two 
strains of mice with different memory character- 
istics. Experimental Neurology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 
467-474.—Studied the amnesic effects of the protein 
synthesis inhibitor, cycloheximide, in a total of 360 mice 
from 2 strains, C57BL/6J and DBA/2J which have 
opposite temporal gradients of retention for single trial 
passive avoidance learning. Ss were given a single trial in 
a passive avoidance apparatus 30 min. after a saline or a 
cycloheximide injection and tested for retention at 7 
intervals from 1 min. to 72 hr. Saline-injected C57BL/6J 
Ss showed poor initial retention followed by rogressive 
improvement which was sustained for 72 hr. In contrast, 
saline-injected DBA/2J Ss showed good retention 
shortly after training followed by absence of retention 6 
hr. after training. A 3-mg dose of cycloheximide 
produced significant amnesia in both strains but the 
memory impairment was greater in the C57BL/6J strain 
when tested at 5 min. Increased early amnesia occurred 
when DBA/2J Ss were given 5 mg. of cycloheximide 
even though this dose did not significantly increase 
degree of protein synthesis inhibition. Results indicate 

Eos duds can disrupt short- and long-term 
Whether or not the amnesic effect is due 
exclusively to inhibition. of protein synthesis is dis- 


and congeners on aggressive response in Betta 
splendens. 


to contain amounts of congeners similar to that of the 
2nd test solution and containing 10 mg of ethanol/100 


tested as both control and test in all 3 conditions. The 
accumulated time the gill membrane of the S was 
lowered in response to à 3- 0 
as an index of aggressive response. In the 
he mean accumulated gill aboy 
i 42 sec. (p < .05), in the bourbon an 
increased by An the edes SERA Чехем by 
9.33 sec. (р < .005), respectively. 
а er 5 Ss و‎ 
ive response whereas all the Ss in the bourbon 
р eet: some residual aggression after the 6-hr 
immersion. Results suggest that the behavioral effects of 
congeners and ethano involve different physiological 
mechanisms. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. n 
4413. Reynier, M. (St. Anne Hosp., Toulon, France) 
Etude de l'inhibition de l'alcool deshydrogénase du 
foie par le pyrazole: |. ttet sur le métabolisme de 
l'éthanol et de l'alcool phényl-2-éthylique in vivo. [A 
study of hepatic alcohol dehydrogenase inhibition 
induced by pyrazol: 1. In vivo action on ethanol and 
2-phenylethanol.] Agressologie, 1970, Vol. 11(5), 401- 
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406.—In vitro, pyrazol and 4-bromopyrazol are strong 
inhibitors of alcohol dehydrogenase (ADH) of rat liver. 
The present study shows that, in vivo, pyrazol and 
4-bromopyrazol decreased ethanol oxidation in the rat. 
The action of various inhibiting doses, and also the 
influence of the delay between their administration and 
the ethanol injection were studied. The comparison of 
the active doses in vivo of pyrazol and 4-bromopyrazol 
with their inhibition constants of ADH in vitro showed 
that their action on ethanol oxidation was due to ADH 
inhibition. The ADH inhibition in vivo caused by 
pyrazol was also revealed by sleeping time prolongation 
obtained with 2-phenylethanol. (German, Spanish, & 
Russian summaries)—English summary. 

4414. Sterman, M. B., Fairchild, M. D., & Van 
Twyver, H. B. (U. California, Los Angeles) Subcon- 
vulsive effects of monomethylhydrazine on runway 
performance in the cat. USAF AMRL Technical 
Report, 1969(Jun), No. 68-183, 7 p.—Previous neuro- 
physiological and behavioral studies of the toxic pro- 
pellant 1, I-dimethylhydrazine have indicated that its 
subtle low-dose influences can be most effectively 
evaluated in the cat by reference to trained locomotor 
performance. To determine similar fundamental infor- 
mation in evaluating monomethylhydrazine (MMH), a 
related derivative of hydrazine, this same technique was 
employed. Ss were trained and tested in a special runway 
apparatus to provide a reliable indication of perform- 
ance wed p over a 6-hr period following the admin- 
istration of 1, 2, and 4 mg/kg MMH. These low doses 
significantly altered locomotor performance, both during 
drug session testing and saline control testing carried out 
24 hr. later. Within 30 min. after injection of all 3 doses 
of MMH, runway performance was depressed. At 2 and 
4 mg/kg, this influence was profound and was associated 
with overt physiological symptoms of toxicity. A total 
disruption of performance occurred with 4 mg/kg doses 
when tested 2-5 hr. after administration. Performance 
was still depressed after 24 hr. following 4 mg/kg, but 
was actually facilitated at this same point following 1 
and 2 mg/kg doses.—USAF AMRL. 

4415. Stern, Warren C. & Hartmann, Ernest L. 
(Boston State Hosp., Mass) Catecholamines and 
desynchronized sleep. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 743—744.— Presents behavioral 
evidence that following desynchronized sleep deprivation 
in rats the activity of catecholamine systems in the brain 
are depressed. D-amphetamine produced significantly 
less stimulation in both general activity levels and 
continuous avoidance responding following 4-7 days of 
desynchronized sleep deprivation. Acquisition deficits on 
active and passive avoidance tasks, which occurred 
following 4-5 days of desynchronized sleep deprivation, 
were reversed by drugs which enhance central 
catecholamine activity—imipramine, pargyline, and 
L-dopa. These agents did not improve avoidance 
acquisition in stress control or normal Ss. Results 
Support the view that desynchronized sleep “maintains” 
central catecholamine systems.—Author abstract. 

4416. Thor, Donald H. (E. R. Johnstone Training & 
Research Center, Bordentown, N.J.) Amphetamine 
induced fighting during morphine withdrawal. Jour- 
nal of General Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 84(2), 245- 
250.—Male hooded rats received ad lib d-amphetamine 
sulfate in concentrations of 50 or 200 meg/ml in their 
drinking water for 10 days after withdrawal from 
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morphine (100 mg/kg/day). Lethal and 
fighting occurred among Ss consumi 
amphetamine concentration. Less intense, 
fighting occurred among Ss consumin 
amphetamine concentration. A control. 
withdrawal from the same morphine г 
exhibited nontraumatic fighting. Amph 
to be an effective pharmacological stimuli 
fighting during a broad segment of the 
syndrome.—Journal summary. ў 
4417. Thuret, Е., Lamothe, C, & | 
(Boucicaut Hosp., Paris, France) Action in 
vitro du dichlorhydrate de la 
N-éthylamino-3 méthyl-4 phényl-6 pyrid 
620) sur la monoamine oxydase des mi 
du foie et du cerveau de rat. [In vivo and 
N-morpholino-3-ethylamino- -methyl-6-phenyl 
(Agr 620) on rat liver and brain C 
monoamine oxidase.] Agressologie, 1970; Vol 
417-420.— Agr 620 in vitro, or injected into the 
possess any inhibiting effect on the MAO 
brain and liver mitoc 
for its pharmacolog 
Russian summaries)—English summary. _ 
4418. Tilson, Hugh A. & Sparber, 
Minnesota) Releasable norepinephrine-H, 
centrally, as a function of dose of d-am 
injected peripherally. Proceedings of the 
vention of the American Psychological Associai 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 739-740.—Trace doses ОЁ 
norepinephrine were injected into the lateral Vê 
rats 1 hr. prior to perfusion using push-pull 
While responding on a fixed-ratio sched) 
forcement for food, they were injected, ip,’ 
doses of d-amphetamine sulfate (1, 2.5, am 
mescaline hydrochloride (10, 15, and 20 mg/ 
NaCl. Both drugs disrupted operant behai 
d-amphetamine produced a dose-related | 
radioactivity in the recovered ventricular 
These data support the contention that dam] 
alters the disposition of catecholamines 1M 81 
bordering the cerebroventricular systemi й 
Stract. 
4419. Vavilova, N. M., Klyavina, M. Р, & 
N. V. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Lening 
Vliyanie aminazina na passivno-obo 
povedenie u sobak. [Influence of a n 
sive-defensive behavior in dogs. n 
Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb) 
196-200.—Attempted to determine the. 
mg/kg aminazine (chlorpromazine), admi А 
min. before experimentation, оп the pass Я 
behavior (absence of investigatory reaction, 
of motor activity, refusal to eat in a new 8 
adult dogs (the passive-defensive reflex was 1T 
Ss, and was experimentally "inita ў 
traumatization when young in 3 ri 
weakened the passive-defensive reflex an 
appearance of the alimentary reaction 
tinctly the case in the electrotrauma 
aminazine was administered in both e 
evening, motor activity was inhibited, © i 
evening. Aminazine, as an inhibitor ЕД 
apparatus involved in tension and гей 5 
liberated the "biologically positive ; 
result of which the investigatory reflex ге 


nocturnal awakening disappeared, an 
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reaction reappeared even in а new setting—effects 
distinctly revealed in the electrotraumatized animal.—]/. 
D. London. 

4420. Vrtunski, Predrag; Wolin, Lee R., & Murray, 
Robert. (Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., O.) Alcohol effect 
on intracranially reinforced response duration. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 737-738.—8 
male Holtzman rats were implanted with hypothalamic 
electrodes and following self-stimulation training, tested 
with .8, 1.2, and 1.6 gm/kg alcohol. Effect of alcohol was 
demonstrated in a increase of the intra- 
cranially reinforced (ICR) response duration. Computer 
averaging of S's bar press indicated that at least 3 
time-based components of the ICR responding dem- 
onstrate a change following alcohol administration. 
—Author abstract. 

4421, Witt, Peter N. (North Carolina Dept. of Mental 
Health, Raleigh) Drugs alter web-building of 
A review and evaluation. Behavioral Science, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 16(1), 98-113.—Reviews the findings of 22 yr. of 
investigation of spider-web-building and its sensitivity to 
drugs. Chlorpromazine, diazepam, and psilocybin, as 
well as temperature and light conditions could prevent 
onset of web-building. Pentobarbital sodium could cause 
end of radius construction before completion. D- 
amphetamine caused irregular radius and spiral spacing, 
but showed regular execution of probing movements. 
Scopolamine caused wide deviation. of spiral Yu 
distinctly different from amphetamine, while LSD- 
application resulted in unusually regular webs. Size of 
catching area, length of threai density of structure, 
thread thickness, and web weight were va! 
ways through treatment with 
cholinergic drugs and tranquilizers. G 
points of attack for drugs are identified, " 
webs regarded as the result of interference at any 
several levels which contribute to the integra attern. 
Web-building as а biological test mel for identi- 
fication of pathogenic su 


bstances in patients’ body fluids 
is evaluated, (33 ref.) Journal abstract. 


LAR PROCESSES 
David. (U. 
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4422. Adamowicz, 
Western. Ontario, London, 
cognitive elaboration, and heart-rate cha 
nadian Journal of Psychology, 1 
240-248.—2 experim 36 
amined changes in hea 
function of 2 task-attention 
conditions. Findings show 1 
function of (a) verbalization requi 
interaction of task-attention дета! 
requirements. Heart rate In' 
the S was required to summarize and — 
of a taped passage after its completion 
the S was required to attend Only. M 
increased under boin al 
ization conditions, indicating of arousal 
response. Findings are interpreted in Ms rench 
theory and in relation s to the Lacey paradigm. e 
summary)—Journal abstract. 

4423. Granger, L. (U: Montreal. 
Variation de la fréquence сагій 
types de situations d'attention 
heart rate in different types of 


above 


tion rate 


visual attention situa- 
48 
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tions.) Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1900(0«t; Vol. 

245), 370-379.— heart rate of 30 male > 

yae in 3 different experimental situations. In 
Ss looked at certain visual stimulations. 1 


st, 
Ss pressed a lever when a 
M Ped Ia he r 


Ё 
üt 


H 


Ee 
gi 


on cardiac . 
Vol. 78(1), 11 26-—tavestiga 


and cardiac activity in 
of an 


obtained for eac 
prey for heart rate 


nd ira 


80 puppies, 16 kittens, 8 guinea pigs, and 
rabbits. Te alimenta leukocytic reaction а! 
almost at birth. The CI leukocytic reaction connected 
with feeding was observed from the 4theSth day а 


і ; Jrd day in € 
and kittens; from the y in guinea "e 


in 
appeared Бу CR leukocytosis 
] ary receptors appeared ome 1h- idih day and 
15th-17th. day. Motor CRs to 
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results of studies relating heart rate in the rat to learning, 
motivation, arousal, etc. may be secondary effects of 
changed behavior patterns such as an increase or 
decrease in grooming. (French summary) (20 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4427. Vogt, J. J., et al. (Centre National Recherches 
Scientifiques, Centre d'Etudes Bioclimatiques, Stras- 
bourg, France) Estimation des charges de travail et 
des charges de chaleur en situation réelle de travail: 
Principes et applications d'une nouvelle 
méthodologie. [Estimates of work and heat loads in a 
real working situation: Principles and applications of a 
new method.] Travail Humain, 1970(Jan), Vol. 33(1-2), 
125-139.—4A continuous telemetric heart rate recording 
was carried on in a regulated room, allowing a quan- 
titative measure of heat stress and metabolism. Dis- 
cussed are such applications as place of work, redesign of 
working environment, physical fitness testing, and 
allocation of manpower.—R. W. Husband. 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS 


4428. Bell, R. W., Miller, C. E., Ordy, J. M., & 
Rolsten, Carolyn. (Northern Illinois U.) Effects of 
population density and living space upon neuro- 
anatomy, neurochemistry, and behavior in the 
С57ВІ/10 mouse. Journal of Comparative & Physio- 
logical Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 258-263. 
—Assigned 156 male С57В1/10 mice to live in groups of 
1, 4, 8, 16, or 32 Ss. For all group sizes Ss were housed 
either in cages of a constant size, so that group size and 
crowding correlated, or were housed in cages with floor 
space varied proportional to the group size. Closed-maze 
exploration decreased with increased group size, irre- 
spective of crowding, while wheel activity was an 
interactive effect of group size and degree of crowding. 
Reduced concentrations of brain protein and nucleic 
acids accompanied living in larger groups, whether 
crowded or not, but rate of intracellular synthesis of 
RNA and protein by DNA was more dependent upon 
the size of the living space. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

, 4429. Früberg, Jan, et al. (Karolinska Hosp., Lab. for 
Clinical Stress Research, Stockholm, Sweden) Condi- 
tions of work: Psychological and endocrine stress 
reactions. Archives of Environmental Health, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 21, 789—797.— Briefly discusses psychosocial 
Stressors in modern working life and measurement of 
their psychophysiological effects, and presents 3 stress 
studies. In Study I, officers and soldiers were exposed to 
à stressful 75-hr vigil. Significant stress reactions oc- 
curred with respect to erythrocyte sedimentation rate, 
protein-bound iodine, serum iron level, EKG pattern, 
behavior, and catecholamine excretion. Pronounced 
circadian rhythms and significant psychophysiological 
correlations were demonstrated. In Study II, the remu- 
neration of salaried invoicing clerks was abruptly 
changed to piece-wages. Ss exhibited a sharp rise in 
performance but also an increase in discomfort ratings 
and catecholamine excretion. In Study III, office clerks 
were moved to and from various types of offices. In 
general, moving from a conventional office to an office 
landscape was accompanied by an increase in fatigue 
ratings and catecholamine excretion. The implications of 
these findings for environmental health are briefly 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4430. Golubeva, E. L. (All-Union Research Inst. of 
Obstetrics & Gynecology, Moscow, USSR) Tsentral’nye 
mekhanizmy funktsional’noi sistemy rozhdeniya. 
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[Central mechanisms of the natal functional sy, 
V. V. Parin (Ed.), "Sistemnaya organizats 
ologicheskikh funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44; 
142.—Attempted to determine the structures of 
which are the first to react to modifications 
gaseous composition of the blood and wh 
corresponding behavior in postnatal ontogenesi 
kittens with electrodes implanted in the co 
subcortical structures were Ss in experiments 
asphyxia. During the Ist postnatal days 
produced an activational reaction in the foi 
stress-rhythm (4/sec) in the reticular nuclei of 
and mesencephalon, in the sensory cortex, an 
Structures of the limbic system. At 15-30 days ol 
hypothalamic nuclei and the thalamic pa 
complex were also involved in the reaction. A p 
afteraction was shown to exist as well as- 
elaboration of CRs to the entire experimental sit 
In the birth process a functional system exists, 
not only the emergence of the Ist inspiration of | 
and the beginning of rhythmic respiration, bi 
definite complex of motor activity and cardio 
reactions. It is this system which may be characte 
а natal functional system. (English summ 
ref.)—1. D. London. 
4431. Gumma, Mitchel R. & South, Frank 
Missouri) Hypothermia and behavioural | 
regulation by the hamster (Mesocricetus au 
Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18), 5 
—Investigated changes of environmental tei 
preferences in adult male hamsters after 1 
thermia at 10 or 0° C. Immediately after cold t 
Ss exhibited a preference for 6, 12, and 18 
ronment before returning to the normally preferi 
C. Duration of this downshift was significantly 
following 10° C than that following 0° C. It is su 
that the lability in thermoregulation is the resul 
physiological readjustment.—Journal summary. 
4432. Krauklis, I. A. Vegetativnye kom| 
trevogi pri situatsionnykh nevrozakl 
tonomic components of the anxiety reaction. 
tional neuroses.] In Kh. A. Maurinya (Ed.), 
biologii.” (See PA, Vol. 45:7735) 173-10 000 dogs 
used to study the autonomic components of the 
reactions under conditions of a developing" 
state" of the nervous system and consequent situs 
neurosis. Mechanooptic polygraphic photok 
recorded several autonomic and somatic indices 
formation of CR anxiety and tension reactions. 
the former indices were the sphygm 
tachooscillogram of the general carotid artery, 
gastric contraction curve. A deep and pro s 
ficult state," turning into a situational пое : 
most cases accompanied by a passive form E 
reaction or by the so-called passive-defensive 
which is a characteristic form of behavior 100 
weak type of nervous system. The effector ut 
structure of the passive form of the a of 
reactions were characterized by the E ciet 
behavioral reactions and the presence 0! tory га 
nomic reactions (great increase in es d ari 
emergence in the pneumogram of 2n tradidi 
waves and of periodic stomach Mer 
synchrony with these waves, and e 
excretion and flow from the oral cavity) аа 
4433. Malz, S. — Eno Өй, 
Psychological aspects of pre 8). 
io placenta. Harefuah, 1970(Oct), Vol. 798), 
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341.—In order to evaluate the possible effect of psy- 
chological trauma as a cause of accidental hemorrhage, 
the period of the “Six Day War,” during which many 
women were emotionally and personally involved, was 
studied. The survey included 2408 births from 16 
hospitals during June 1967, compared with 2920 births 
from the same hospitals, and the same month, in 1966. 
The incidence of prematurity, perinatal mortality, and 
toxemia was compared. The rate of accidental or- 
rhage in June 1967, compared with the same month in 
1966, was 1.7:1. However, this result cannot be statis- 
tically significant, because of the small number of cases 
compared with the relatively large number of births. The 
histories of 5 cases are presented. It is suggested that in 
cases of psychic stress the ST junction and 
its arteriolar compartment are affected. This is a highly 
vulnerable area in pregnancy, which may react to 
psychic trauma by spasm of prolonged duration, re- 
sulting in vasorrhexis and bleeding, leading to placen 
separation. This theory of triggering by psychic trauma 
has yet to be proven,—English abstract. 

4434. Milyagin, Ya. A. Lebedeva, A. G., Kazakova, N. 
M., & Korchagina, A. A. (Medical Inst, Smolensk, 
USSR) Znachenie skologicbeekisn faktorov v 
razvitii vrozhdénnykh form integrativnol deyatel'nosti 
mozga. [Significance of ecological factors in the devel- 
opment of inborn forms of integrative activity of the 
brain.] In V. V. Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya organizatsiya 
fiziologicheskikh funktsii,” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 
154-160.—Discusses experimental data on heterochronicity 
in the morphophysiological development of some func- 
tions of the organism due to ecological factors. In the 
rabbit the functional systems, ensuring respiration an 
sucking, are the most developed at parturition. 
system for locomotion and that for ear movement seem 
to be delayed. In chicks the maturation of motoneurons 
in the shoulder segment of the § inal cord is almost 
complete at hatching, but that in the lumbar segment 15 
incomplete. Heterochronicity in the morphophysiolog) 
development of the organism is 4 general iological 
principle of development which arises in phylogenesis 
and assures the unity of the organism and environment 
at each stage of its individual development. (English 
summary) (18 ref JL D. London. 


GENETICS 


4435. Guttman, Ruth. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) 
Parent-offspring correlations in the Judgment 2 
visual number. Human Heredity, 1970, Vol. 201), 
57-65.—The estimation of 6 ог fewer, objects 
("subitizing") is considered to be a form of judgment 
which differs in speed and accuracy from the “esti 
mation" of 7 objects of more. i 
(ether, mother, and 1 or дон children), 
00 families lacking either father or 
the numbers. of marbles or balls shown to them in 
transparent bags. Results indicate that there exi У 
2 phenotypes of judgment of numerousness: 9 ii 
itizing of 6 markies and 5 ping-pong balls, 5 1. 
аниа and (b) — small, 15 $ 
and 15 large marbles, with 0 to tow- itabili 
same population tested at the same time. The heritability 
estimates. are based on parent:offsprin 
corrected for assortative mating. л 
found a the 5 and 6 objects only geet nn 
mother:son, father:daughter, mother: CAM dicati 
tions were almost identical and gave no indication of 
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differential maternal or paternal influences on esti 
mation. Analyses of phenotypic distribution of offspring 
from different types of matings, based on under 
and correct estimation, indicate that estimating 2 sets 
less than 7 objects (subitizing) may be inherited on a 
polygenic basis while estimating sets of 15 or 34 objects 
shows low to no genotypic control,Jowmnal 

4436. McClearn, Gerald E. (U, Colorado, Inst, for 
Behavioral Genetics) Behavioral Behavioral 
Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1601), 1.—Reviews devel- 
opments in the field of behavioral genetics since 19%. 
Research on human beings has ly involved appli» 
cation of quium pre’ mo personaly. Ме 
varying traits intelli; ty. 
have shown that proms spd contributes im 
variation of these behavioral traits, and 
subcategories of these traits are influenced by heredity in 

to 


different degrees. Single ve shown 
itions of mental retardation. 
anomalies 


determine a number of con 
The behavioral correlates of chromosome 

appear variously to involve specific cognitive and 
personality functions as well as the grow mental 
retardation that characterizes some of these conditions. 
Research on infrahuman animals has shown hereditary 
influence in a wide variety of traits, including activity 
level, alcohol preference, learning, ba 
gression. Conditions of mental retardation involving 
Vino acidurias have been described in man, and a body 
of knowledge is coalescing con 
chemicals, | and ре as the 
influence of animal avior. 

genetics and behavioral processes that may be of crucial 
importance to population genetics are noted: 


гасі. 
4437. Smart, J. L. (U. Manchester, England) Trial 
of inbred 


and-error behaviour and Р, mice. 
Лата Behaviour, УТ ГАШ), Vol. 143), TR. 
of ressi a 

and DRE conditions were compared in male mice of 


re strains the Ist hybrid Р 
Eins bad he highest rate under CRF, te hybrids 


P better under DRL. Overall, in survival 
Pácvant behavior the h pres qun caves ба 
i rent strain. Journal 
€ = G. D. (Inst. of Animal Evolutionary 
Morphology & , Moscow, USSR) 
eer v Low речи [Some aspects of 
functional ohangi in nervous centers in anima 
evolution] In У, V. Parin (Ed, "Sistemnya 
nizatsiya f ikh funktsii.” (See PA. 
44:4609) 160-170.- "ues, in the t of the eve 


lutionary development of the nervous system, the 
interdependence between functional systems as 


the synaptic connections and 
1 ol the nervous centers, A new 
а ich, based on ultrastructural changes under dil- 
ferent fu: conditions of synaptic transmision. i 
illuminating the structural plasticity of the 
CNS, and the total of the functional 
organization of the nervous centers upon the character of 
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their activities in the light of their phylo- and ontogenetic 
development. (English summary) (30 ref.)—/. D. London. 

4439. Streng, John. (U. Texas) The generality of 
learning differences among inbred mouse strains. 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 3-9. 
—Investigated the learning behavior of 10 mice of each 
sex of 4 inbred mouse strains (A, BALB/c, C57BL/6 and 
DBA/2) in a wheel-turn avoidance and a maze situation. 
Several phases of learning were studied and a variety of 
measures were taken in an attempt to determine whether 
learning abilities are inherited rather specifically or 
whether some general learning capacity is transmitted. 
Significant differences in learning between strains were 
observed; the rates of learning also were different for 
several learning measures. The strain rank-order was a 
clear function of the particular learning situation 
(appetitive vs. aversive) and also of the particular 
measure employed. It is concluded that learning ability 
in the mouse is inherited as a set of independent and 
rather specific capacities.—Journal summary. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


4440. Hiiseth, Kjell; Shagass, Charles, & Straumanis, 
John J. Perceptual and personality correlates of EEG 
and evoked response measures. Biological Psychiatry, 
1969(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 49-60.—Recorded somatosensory 
(SSER) and visual evoked responses (VER) and EEG in 
40 healthy undergraduates, and related the data to tests 
of extroversion, neuroticism, intelligence (including the 
MPI, Eysenck Personality Inventory, and Raven Stand- 
ard Progressive Matrices of 1958), simple visual percep- 
tion (letter recognition, line difference discrimination), 
complex visual perception (closure flexibility, closure 
speed), and lifted weight discrimination. Results failed to 
confirm predictions that high evoked response (ER) 
amplitude would be associated with greater extroversion 
and poorer perceptual performance. Data did indicate 
that ER-EEG amplitude concordance, in the sense that 
both were either high or low, was greater when 
performance on the simple visual perceptual and weight 
discrimination tasks was superior. Above average per- 
formance on these tasks was also associated with 
intermediate degrees of EEG fre uency dispersion. 
Trends suggesting that ER-EEG amplitude concordance 
may differ with respect to the personality, and intel- 
ligence tests were also noted. ER-EEG concordance and 
frequency dispersion appear to be indicators of central 
regulatory mechanisms with functional correlates in the 
perceptual sphere. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4441. Slaughter, Mary. (U. Illinois) An analysis of 
the relationship between somatotype and person- 
ality traits of college women. Research Quarterly, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 569-575.—Compares the results of 
selected personality traits with the somatotypes of 157 
college women with the conviction that biological factors 
significantly influence human behavior. Somatotypes 
were determined by the use of somatotype ratings as 
established by W. H. Sheldon. The personality profiles 
were determined by 2 personality measuring instru- 
ments: (a) the 16 PF, and (b) the CPI. Of the 23 
hypotheses which were arbitrarily derived from 
Sheldon’s work on physique and temperament of men, 
only 1 proved to be tenable. This hypothesis stated that 
the component of mesomorphy is significantly correlated 
with the 2nd order Factor I of the 16 PF (low anxiety). 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTIN, 


4442. Booth, D. A. (U. Sussex, Lab. of E 
Psychology, Brighton, England) An expre: 
weight regulation in feeding behavior, 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 293—In 
with 6 female hooded rats and 12 faster 
albino rats, it was found that the variabili 
weight at the time an S started a meal жаз 
variability at the end of a meal. It is theref 
that regulatory signals correlated with 
tightly control the duration of intermeal intei 
of satiety) than the amount eaten duri 
(initiation of satiety). Ss were tested in 
light/dark cycle and given powdered maintena 
for a 3-wk period.—Journal abstract. 1 

4443. Borer, Katarina T. (Scripps Inst. of 
raphy, LaJolla, Calif.) Control of food 
Octopus briareus Robson. Journal of €0) 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
185.—Studied the role of environmental factoi 
control of food intake in 6 experiments with 2 
female Octopus briareus Robson. Water 
and crab density were found to exert 
nounced effect. Food intake doubled with a 
rise of 10° C and with doubling of crab 
intake was unaffected by overeating. 
small-size crabs had a weak augmenting efft 

ercentage of offered cr was eaten and b 
thes progressively decreased with increasiny 
rivations. 2 wk. before egg laying, and 8 
females reduced their food intake by 50%. Об 
food intake appears as a fluctuating visual 
threshold affected by intensity of crab stimi 
deprivation, and water temperature. (40 ref. 
abstract. 


Physiology, Moscow, USSR) Rol' korkovo 
mekhanizmov pishchevoi motivatsil v ful 
sisteme pitaniya. [Role of the cortical. 
mechanisms of alimentary motivation in the 
system of nutrition.] In V Parin (Ed), “5 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsii" (iy 
44:4609) 397—404.—1t was shown that the 
iological mechanism involved in alimentary m 
based on the ascending activating E 
hypothalamic alimentary centers on corti 
The influence was clearly manifested im 
anesthetized with urethane. The ascending 
influences of the hypothalamic alimem 
hungry animals may involve also the mi 
reticular formation and the medial e 
The selective activation of other subcortic 
through influences from the hypothalamic 
centers is viewed as demonstrating the bs 
specific ascending activating system | 
motivation. (English summary) (18 re Jus 
4445. Szantay, I. & Szirmai, E. (Каш 
Cluj, Romania) Incorporation de la A 
dans les protéines du foie chez le oa 
immobilisation. degens | i 
roteins on the rat under stress 1 
Nivesiologié 1970, Vol. 11(5), 42-4 ; 
tration of ?S-methionine causes the d СЕ 
proteins not only of the amino acid к um 
definite amount of *S-cysteine, whic! dii 
transmethylation reaction in which me : 
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important part. To demonstrate the partici tion of input and discharge i stances, 

methionine in the mechanism of the general adaptation up and breaking eri ММ: emer 

nio the rat under stress induced by restraint, the gram, but do not in themselves constitute needs. They 
ергее of incorporation of the 2 sulfur radio amino acids me needs insofar as they function as motivations for 

(*S-methionine and *S-cysteine) was measured in liver mentally controlled behavior, In such cases, however, 

proteins after administration of 3S-methionine. In they are not aimed solely at the realization of the above 

comparison with controls, an increase was noted in the — tendencies, but also at forming the activity 

amount of radiocysteine incorporated in liver proteins. representative of a rte 

These results confirm an earlier hypothesis, i.e., the — the objective functions required by the activity. Based on 


process of transmethylation, in which methionine plays the data of A. N. Leontiev, phy! is of the activity 
an important part, is activated in the event of increased structure is reviewed. It is that on the higher 
demands on the organism. (German, Spanish, & Russian evolutionary leveles, not only the new structure-forming 
summaries)—English summary. factors but also objects required for their realization 


become objects of need in animals. This accounts for the 
evolution е ш uns saam rA Тэн the dynamic 
structure of which is determi activity pattern 
ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY of the species, while the class of objects to be acquired at 
that stage er ere by the tanio ror yore 
in question play in the activity pattern. In the 
COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY of ogee the specifically human basie need 
develops. It is determined by the specific activity of man, 
4446, Ambrose, Anthony. (Ed.) (Centre for Advanced i.e., by the pattern of his tool-making activity, and by the 
Study in the Developmental Sciences, Oxford, England) specific functions these objects- are to 
Stimulation in early initan сана кй Аса- үе production, (Russian summary) (24 ref.) 
demic Press, 1969. xvi, è .—Presents pro- En summary. j 
ceedings of a conference on the лоно, of stimulation 9. Lockard, Robert B. (U. Washi ton) үче 
in early postnatal development, including studies by tions on the fall of there 
various authors of both animal and human Ss, Animal а message for us all? American 
studies include rodent-handling experiments and their 1971(Feb), Vol. 2x 168- 


i Desce 

in influencing the nature of the (ће field А the 1950s. The growth of * 

printing and the development is outlined. 2 imer are distinguished: 
: Hin FEAT 


ild’s behavioral Aispositions: ancestral pers increases”); а! 
4447. Davenport, John W. (U. Wisconsin, Regiona oe qu с — 


Primate Center) Species enerality of withi rela t 

ЖЕШ ime Canadian Journal i CE ight о XE Er biology, the 
chology, 1970(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 1-7.—12 female a reexamined and 
stumptail, id squirrel monkeys and 4 female Hasna found to Ie "А а ications Гог Еи ру” 
albino rats were given acquisition, extinction, an ology. ; — animal Led 


reacquisition training in a discrete-trials 2-lever spatial opmental psy зе Сл comparative psycho 

discrimination situation. In acquisition the left and right cussed. It is ded that чу gad 

levers were associated with 5- and рое а d 

respectively, and in reacquisition, response -— п d iences. (72 ref.) —5.. Knapp. 

roca an cece mer lar. SS tes mer. (Cite n Page 

patterns of preference for the 5-pellet lever lever extraordinary facts about obese humans and rats. 

Fhoice trials and differential responding ОП с Simerican Psychologist, 197\(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 129- 

forced trials in acquisition, and similar within-Ss ex- v tu mined similarities between experimental fi 

tinction effects which were at variance with the typical os with obese human Ss i 

E of large- and a: yw to 
etween-groups rewar magni P good- less of a 

Ee derence m [ене arie rim de pero erre eat mor me and eat more ee na 
extinction, wi таса 4 1 ; (4) eat more when 

extinction, with the ques, cal effects of react more emotionally; (9) at motificult; (e) do not 


cti i to which с 
extinction, and in the degree end ted in re- 10 procure and на чри ay Nera 


acquisition conditions а) еў. abstract: regulate food consu see P und () ue ed 


sition. h 

mr n. E er дб. (Hungarian Academy of Sci АМ руз theory that the ventromedial 
ences, Inst. of Philosophy, Budapest) A apona hypothalamus is functionally quiescent in obese Ss is 
споем inst. iezükeéglel fogenezisének virman discussed: The function of Me hypothalamus ix exam- 
[Outline of the phylogenesis of the specifically human С js hypothesized that obese Ss are stimulus-bound. 
basi PY ша Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 1l. Келшен reveal that obese Ss (а) do better on recall 
asic, песа Peeing organist 4 basic tendencies ч tests, (Б) гы faster with fewer errors on complex RT 
dynamic tension may he found: footie оме he tasks, (c) are more distractible, and (d) work harder for 
ation, aversion, and m' 485 
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food when food cues are prominent. Reexamining the 
activity levels of Ss, it was found that beyond a given 
stimulus intensity, Ss are more reactive than normals. 
Difficulties with the comparison and formulation are 
noted. (38 ref.)—S. Knapp. г 
4451. Schulze Schenking, М. (U. Münster, Zoological 
Inst, W. Germany) Untersuchungen zur visuellen 
Lerngeschwindigkeit und Lernkapazitat bei Bienen, 
Hummeln und eisen. [Discrimination learning of 
different color- and form patterns in honeybees, bum- 
blebees and ants] Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 27(5), 513-552.—Honeybees and bum- 
blebees were trained to enter the front hole of a 
hexagonal area. At the 2 oblique rear walls visual 
atterns were displayed. Ss found a sugar solution 
behind the positive pattern which they reached through a 
small hole in the pattern itself. Colors (yellow vs. blue) 
were learned faster than patterns. Generalization to a 
light green vs. a dark green color stimulus were observed: 
Learning a 2nd pair of colors took longer than a learning 
task consisting of a striped pattern vs. a black square 
after a color learning task had been completed. It took 
the bumblebees 3 times as long to learn the striped 
реф vs. the black square combination than the 
oneybees, but the bumblebees had not learned the 
green stimuli before, but only afterwards. Even a 4th 
stimulus combination, a cross vs. a circle, was learned. Ss 
were able to discriminate all 4 pattern combinations at a 
time, although the immediate color transfer mentioned 
above made it somewhat difficult for the honeybees. 
Memory of the learned tasks lasted for several days. (76 
ref.)—K. E. Grossmann. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


4452. LaResche, Robert E. & Sladen, William J. 
Kenai Moose Research Center, Dept. of Fish & Game, 
Idotna, Alaska) Establishment o! pair and breeding 
Site bonds by young known-age Adelie penguins 
(Pygoscelis adeliae). Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), 
Vol, 18(3), 517-526.—From field Observations, behav- 
ioral data were obtained from 2700 birds over 5 yr., 
including the observation of 422 breedings by 341 birds 
from 370 marked nests and flipper banded mates. Early 
wandering by young Adelies is at first wide and narrows 
toward the time of Ist breeding. Site of Ist breeding (at 
the age of 5 yr. in males, 4 yr. in females) is likely to be 
near the site of hatching. 44% of young breeders change 
mates and 50% nest site vs. 10% of established breeders 
who change mates, and 22% who change nest site. 
Breeding incidence in successive years is significantly 
lower in young breeders than in adult breeders. Young 
birds change mate and site during a single breeding 
season as well as between seasons. The normal pu- 
lation age for faithfulness to site or mate is older than 7 
yr.—Journal summary. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


4453. en Sigrid. (Max Planck Inst. für Psychiatrie, 
München, W. Germany) Report on a hand-reared 
Squirrel monkey (Saimiri sciureus). Zeitschrift für 
Tierpsycjologie, 1970(Jul), Vol. 27(5), 610-621.—ТҺе 
male S was hand-reared from its 19th day until its death 
at its 6lst day. Feeding problems are discussed. Behav- 
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ioral development continued after physical а 
had stopped. Adoption attempts failed: th 
friendly but not close interaction with lack of | 
behavior. The infant directed infantile behavior 
toward a substitute: nipple-searching, body 
tion, quick approach and clinging when fri, 
genital display before climbing on the substi 
avoidance of soiling the substitute during elin 
Thumb-sucking, which did not occur during 
rearing conditions, was observed. Many soci 
expressive behavior patterns toward the substitu 
toward solid food, which was generally not eatei 
Observed.—K. E. Grossman. | 
4454. Rubel, Edwin W. (U. California, Irvine) Е 
of early experience on fear behaviour of Со 
coturnix. Animal Behaviour, 1970(Au ) Vol. 
427-433.—30 quail poults were expel lo a m 
flashing, and clicking orange cylinder at 5-9 am 
hr. after hatching. Only exposure at 5-9 hr, was 
in reducing distress calls and flight respon: 
following or approach behavior was observed 
group. Results also suggest that there is a Sys 
hierarchy of behavioral responses to novel stimulii 
species. A testable hypothesis was presented? 
suggests a mutually exclusive set of response 
probabilities of occurrence dependent on the am 
novelty in the stimulus complex of the organis 
hypothesis is amenable to direct experimental 
since both stimulus parameters, novelty, and тё 
parameters, activity and distress ‚ can Бей 
quantified. (21 ref.)—Journal summary. 
4455. Schulman, A. H., Hale, E. B., & Graves, 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Visual stimulus ch 
teristics for initial approach response in cl 
(Gallus domesticus). Animal Behaviour, 197 
Vol. 18(3), 461-466. Dark-reared isolated 18 
chickens were presented with alternately appr 
and retreating red stimulus discs of 7 sizes betwee 
ст. diameter. Initially Ss moved toward appro 
stimuli rather than followed retreating ones. Кё 
latency and proportion of responding Ss reve: E 
preference between 10-20 cm. Results contradict) 
ulus intensity theory but suggest an optim 
corresponding to biologically appropriate soci 
—Journal summary. E 
4456. Strobel, Michael G., Freedman, Sidn 
Macdonald, Glenn E. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Social facilitation of feeding in newly 
chickens as a function of imprinting. D 
Journal of Psychology, 1970(Aug), Vol. om dr 
215.—Describes 3 experiments with cornish ® | 
ruck or white comet x New Hampshire P 
hatched chicks. In Exp. I, it was demonstrate M 
fed communally gained more weight during a te 
than 12 Ss fed in isolation. This effect seem 
pronounced in Ss reared communally. E di 
that 30 communally reared Ss ate very den Ss 
measured by weight gain, than 30 isolate 9 
communal experience was started after ра Я 
effect was not observed. However, commun ЖШ 
that were placed in isolation after Day remainif 
gain weight at the same rate as mos foun 
community. In Exp. III, with 24 Ss, it stimulus 
brief exposures to an artificial imprinting $n fe 
Ist 3 days of life also had a marked = спен summ 
eating in a communal test situation. (Fr 
—Journal abstract. 
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4457. Bates, Brian C. (U. Oregon) Territorial behav- 
ior in primates: A review of recent field studies. 
Primates, 1970(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 271-284.—Primate field 
studies of the last decade have reported much infor- 
mation of relevance for understanding primate terri- 
toriality. Material considering the primate use of home 
range and core areas, intertroop vocalizations, and the 
relevance of these concepts for the analysis of territorial 
behavior is reviewed. Several reports of field studies of 
territorial behavior are included, The data suggests that 
there are territory-related spacing mechanisms operating 
in some primate species. However, territorial relations 
between primate groups are far from universal even 
among those species which do establish territories; the 
significance of territoriality will have to be understood as 
1 of a number of ecological adaptations. (40 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4458. Makarova, A. R. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Issledovaniya nekotorykh fizi- 
ologicheskikh reaktsil. novorozhdénnykh  losei. 
{Studies of some physiological reactions of neonate elk.] 
Trudy Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), 
Vol. 12, 241-245.— For 4 elk (up to 20 days of age) an 
increase in gas exchange, pulse and respiratory rates 
occurred after sucking milk. After 30 min. these reverted 
to initial levels. The reactions to odors of indifferent 
objects were different from the reactions to odors of 
edible objects. The motor reaction to shade over the 
head, an inborn property of lambs and kids, was not 
observed in neonate elk. The study supports the view 
that research on inborn reactions in the early stages of 
postnatal life makes it possible to understand the 
development of UCR reactions and the formation of the 
natural CRs which determine the adaptation of the 
animal to the conditions of its surrounding environ- 
ment.—4/. D. London. j 
4459. Núñez, Josué A. (U. Buenos Aires, Faculty of 
Agriculture & Veterinary, Argentina) The relationship 
betweet sugar flow and foraging and recruiting 
behaviour of honey bees (Apis mellifera L.). Animal 
Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 527-538.—Attempted 
to create an experimental arrangement in which an entire 
hive could be kept under carefully controlled food-flow 
conditions. Single foragers from this hive were then 
conditioned to feed at a recording automatic feeder with 
an adjustable food flow. This feeder was located so that 
the conditioned bee's behavior could be continuously 


observed at both the feeder and the hive. The behavior of 
rved over an 


rogramed regime 


by food flow. It is proposed as а hypothesis that tl 
Spent by a bee EU. ood source or at the hive m e i 
foraging cycle results from а balance between 2 ten 
encies to stay and to go.—Journal summary. w 
4460. Nyby, John; Thiessen, t- D., mem lal 
Patricia. (U. Texas) Social inhibition of territo! 
marking in the Mongolian gerbil 
unguiculatus). Psychonomic Science, - 
2105), 310-312.—Tested 14 male gerbil oo dae 
frequency in a residents’ territory over а шш sash ays 


Binet tact wi : 
Experimental Ss were allowed соп each marking trial; 
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controls were not. Ss exposed to residents eventually 
decreased their marking to about 25% of control males; 
however, marking was reestablished in novel territories. 
Olfactory cues from residents or other intruding males 
depressed marking. Visual and auditory cues were 
ineffective. Moreover, odors from the residents’ colony 
were avoided in a Y-tube preference test. Autopsies 
revealed no evidence for androgen inhibition or stress 
effects. Evidently, gerbils are territorial and defend their 
claims primarily by olfactory intimidation.—Journal 
abstract. 

4461. Reventlow, Iven. (Copenhagen U., Denmark) 
Konfliktforskning: Dyrepsykologisk set. [Conflict 
research: Viewed from animal psychology.] Nordisk 
Psykologi, 1969, Vol. 21(5), 335-346.— Following obser- 
vations of conflict between 2 rutting male sticklebacks 
(Gasterosteus acullatus L.), a description is given of how 
the territory of a stickleback can be said to be delimited 
by various "borders," which, taken separately, obviously 
do not depend on quite the same factors, Conversely, 
other observations showed that a certain connection 
existed between the various "borders" so that if 1 factor 
of particular significance for 1 certain "border" was 
altered so that the "border" concerned was displaced, 
then other "borders" also changed their position after a 
while. In the stickleback experiments it turned out to be 
preferable to abstain from а simple causal description of 
how the individual behavior appeared in an inter- 
individual conflict and, instead, a probabilistic model is 
used. The epistemological consequences of such a view 
are briefly discussed. The ii te model was 
consequently employed for the description of obser- 
vations concerning how advocates make attempts to 
reach agreement. Also it has been attempted by use of 
the model to describe the choice of reaction in P 
affairs. In both cases it has been mentioned how the 
model could be used to throw new light on these 
issues.— English summary. 

4462. Willey, Robert В, & Willey, Ruth L, (U, Ilinois, 
Chicago Circle) The behavioural ecology of desert 
grasshoppers: І. Presumed sex-role reversal in flight 
displays of Trimerotropis agrestis. Animal Behaviour, 
1970(Aug), Vol.18(3), 473-477,—Using a sound spectro- 
graph in field observations, it was found that both males 
and females produced distinct acoustic signals 
(crepitations) during spontaneous and socially in uced 
flight. When disturbed they flew silently. Signaling 
patterns of this subspecies did not differ in kind from 
those of other oedipodines.- Journal summary. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


lotina, О. P., Rokotova, М. A, "Troshikhina, 
vance ۳ үа, E M. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Ob orienti t ssledovatel'skoi 
deyatel'nosti и nizshikh obez'yan. [On orienting- 
investigatory activity in the lower simians.] Trudy 
ушш Fisiologii imeni 1. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 
36-43.—43 lower simians (4 species) of different ages 
were Ss in a study to (a) elucidate the character of the 
orienting-investigatory reaction to different. nonedible 
objects, and (b) айешри the formation of С Rs on the 
basis of this reaction. The orienting-investigatory reac- 
1 shown to 
UCRs: alimentary, defensive, playful, etc. The latter 
determined the character of its manifestation. The 
expression, stability, and intensity of the orienting- 


female residents immediately after Be 


— 
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investigatory reaction were, to a considerable degree, a 
function of the age-specific features of the Ss. The most 
expressed and steady reaction was observed in adoles- 
cent and young sexually mature Ss, in which it bore the 
character of play. In these Ss it was possible to elaborate 
stable motor CRs on the basis of the orienting- 
investigatory reaction. The reaction extinguished much 
faster than the alimentary. The orienting-investigatory 
reaction appears to be constantly directed toward 
securing the adaptive behavior of the animal.—4. D. 
London. 

4464. Cam; Howard W. (Florida State Museum, 
Gainesville) Prey selection in naive Elaphe obsoleta 
(Squamata: serpentes): A reappraisal. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 300-301.—Exposed 14 
naive hatchling Elaphe obsoleta to extracts prepared 
from prey eaten by young (lizard, frog) and adults 
(mouse, bird, rat). A preference was shown for the frog 
(Hyla) extract, a favorite food of young of this species. 
Young will also accept adult prey species provided they 
are cut into small pieces. This suggests that prey size is 
an important determinant of the feeding response in this 
species.—Journal abstract. 

4465. Cone, Donna M. & Cone, A. L. (Lynchburg 
Coll.) С: activity in cottontail rabbits. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 259-260.— Measured cage 
activity of 2 American cottontail rabbits twice daily 
(morning and night) under 6 levels of ambient illumi- 
nation (dark, less than 1, 2.5, 5, 25, and 50 ft-c). Analysis 
of variance indicates that the Ss were significantly more 
active at night than in the morning under all levels of 
illumination. In addition, the Illumination X Time of 
Day interaction was significant. Increasing levels of 
illumination produced decreasing cage activity at night, 
but did not significantly affect cage activity in the 
morning. Results are discussed as providing further 
generalization of earlier findings with nocturnal Virginia 
opossum and diurnal California antelope ground squir- 
rels.—Journal abstract. 

4466. Hsiao, und. (U. Arizona) Feeding-drink- 
ing interaction: Intake of salted food and saline 

lutions by rats. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 8-14.—Deprived 16 naive female 
Wistar albino rats of both food and water for 24 hr. and 
then received 25 combinations of 5 food conditions (no 
food, 0, .9, 1.8, or 2.7 gm. of NaCl/100 gm plain food) 
and 5 liquid conditions (no liquid, plain water, .9, 1.8, or 
2.7% saline solutions). Each combination of food and 
liquid was presented for 2 hr. to measure intake of food 
and liquid. This was followed by a 22-hr recovery period 
of plain food and water until the next deprivation day 
began. All Ss were given all 25 conditions in sequences 
designed to balance possible residual effects. Results 
indicate: (a) as NaCl concentration in food increased, 
the amount of intake of water and various saline 
solutions increased; (b) the rate of increase was greatest 
for water; (c) when food was presented, water and 
less-concentrated saline solutions were drunk more, but 
when there was no food, .9 and 1.8% saline solutions 
were drunk more than water; (d) food intake was 
reduced by NaCl content in liquid; and (e) food intake 
was independent of NaCl concentration in food. Results 
are discussed in terms of the colligative property of NaCl 
and the capacity of the rat to concentrate urine. (French 
summary) (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4467. Hi Gerald A. Stress and the adreno- 


cortical response: Enriched past experience re- 
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duces the stress response. U.S. Army Human Engi- 
neering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1970(Ai 
No. 23-70, 7 p.—Male Wistar rats from 37 Ist litters were 
either handled or not handled on Days 1-15 following 
birth. In adulthood Ss were exposed for 3 min. to a large 
open field for 1, 2, 3 or 4 days. 15 min. after the last 
exposure Ss were sacrificed and free plasma 
corticosterone was assayed. Handled Ss showed a 
significantly lower adrenocortical response to the open 
field than nonhandled Ss. This finding supports the 

reviously reported open-field findings by С. A. 

udgens (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 3) from these same Ss, 
which showed that early handled Ss react less emo- 
tionally when exposed to a novel environment. The 
mothers were rebred to rear 2nd and 3rd litters which 
were not handled in infancy. These litters received 4 days 
of open-field testing before being sacrificed. No differ- 
ences were obtained on the corticosterone measure as a 
function of the mothers’ Ist litters being handled or 
nonhandled. Some methodological difficulties are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

4468. Hudgens, Gerald A. Stress and emotional 
behavior: Enriched past experience reduces emo- 
tional response to stress in first and second litter 
rats. U.S. Army Human Engineering Laboratories Tech- 
nical Memorandum, 1970(Aug), No. 22-70, 7 p.—Male 
Wistar rats from 37 Ist litters were either handled or not 
handled on Days 1-15 following birth. Starting on Day 
50 Ss were tested in the open field for 1, 2, 3, or 4 days. 
Activity and defecation scores were obtained. Hani 
Ss were less active on Day | and more active on Day4 
than nonhandled Ss. The mothers were rebred to rear 
2nd and 3rd litters which were not handled in infancy, 
but which were tested for 4 days in the open field, 
starting on Day 50. 2nd-litter offspring of mothers whose 
Ist litter was handled were more active on Day 1 an 
defecated less over the 4 days of testing than offspring of 
mothers whose litters were not handled. The effects were 
similar but considerably reduced for the меша 
offspring. It is concluded that handling а rat mother s Is 
litter affects the behavior of her subsequent offspring. 
Results obtained from lst-litter Ss fit the peri 
emotionality interpretation for the effects of handling, 
but the results obtained from 2nd-litter Ss suggest 
M behavior as well as emotionality may 
affected.—Journal abstract. 

4469. Hutchinson, R. R., Renfrew, J. W~, & Yom t 
A. (Western Michigan U.) Effects of long-term 
and associated anoun on одсто. А 
responses. Journal of the Experimel 
Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1502), 141-166—Ex 
squirrel monkeys to response-independent, 
quency shock that produced biting айас aga 
pneumatic hose. Attacks decreased i shock, 
sessions at low intensities and high frequencies 1 higher 
but increased within and across sessions at paired 
intensities and lower shock орав С, luce 
with shock, when presented alone, that 
biting, and stimuli correlated with shock paramet or, 
produced increases in responding within : 
duced similar increases when presented alom e 
experiments with 1, 4, 6, 4. and 2 Sq се to shock 
respectively, showed that continuing expos with longer 
also produced lever pressing or chain р = onse rates: 
shock exposure again producing higher r n ойе 
Whereas biting generally decreased. - 
intershock interval, manual responding 
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creased as shock time approached, but immediately 
before shock was often suppressed. Following shock, 
biting attack predominated over manual behavior. 
Results suggest a possible explanation for the extreme 
resistance of avoidance behavior to extinction, and may 
also partially explain the persistence of responding 
during schedules of response-produced shock. Rela- 
tionships of the present findings to naturalistic obser- 
vations of relations between fleeing, freezing, and 
fighting performances are discussed. (65 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4470. Ibuka, Nobuo. (Tokyo U. of Education, Japan) 
The relationship between visual exploratory behav- 
ior and spontaneous activity in rhesus monkeys 
(Macaca mulatta). Primates, 1970(Sep), Vol. 11(3), 
201-214.—10 rhesus monkeys underwent a visual ex- 
ploration test with steady or flickering light as a stimulus. 
The frequency and cumulative time of peeping or 
observing responses was measured for each stimulus. 
Results show that the relative effectiveness of steady or 
flickering light as an incentive could not be found 
differentially; the visual stimulus, however, whether 
steady or flickering light, elicited more peeping responses 
than the slit without any light, i.e., the operant condition. 
These peeping responses were rapidly satiated not only 
within a session, but also between sessions as well as 
between days. Independent measures of spontaneous 
activity, obtained concurrently with visual exploration, 
show that spontaneous activity was relatively stable 
regardless of ongoing peeping behavior. It was found 
that 2 measures of frequency and duration on peeping 
behavior were highly correlated.—Journal abstract. 

4471. LaBarba, Richard C. & White, Jerry L. (U. 
South Florida) Litter size variations and emotional 
reactivity in BALB/c mice. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 254- 
257,—Measured emotional reactivity in 36 large- and 36 
small-litter BALB/c mice. Each S was tested for 3 
consecutive days in an automated open field where 3 
dependent measures were obtained: activity level, 
quadrants traversed, and defecation. Ss reared in large 
litters exhibited significantly greater emotional reactivity 
than Ss reared in small litters. Effects were consistent 
across all 3 indices of emotionality. Results strongly 
implicate litter size variations as a confounding variable 
in developmental research with rodents, and may 
weaken those studies which have failed to control for this 
variable.—Journal abstract. 

4472. Myer, James S. (Johns Hopkins U.) Ex- 
perience and the stability of mouse killing by rats. 
Journal of C ‘omparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 264-268.—1ested groups of 
Long-Evans hooded rats for mouse killing with varying 
intervals between series of tests. The proportion of Ss 
that killed on the initial test series did not vary with age 
from 50-200 days. Every S that killed more than 3 mice 
eventually reached a criterion of killing on 10 successive 
days, and every S that reached criterion killed consis- 
tently when retested after intervals of up to 150 days. 
Some Ss that did not kill when tested initially did kill 
When retested, and the proportion of nonkillers which 
later killed was greater the longer the interval between 
tests. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4473. Niemi, R. Ronald & Thompson, W. R. (U; 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Effect of age and test 
Situation on reinstatement of fear. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 442451.— Compared 
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young with adult rats for reinstatement of fear. Ss were 
72 hooded rats, 25 or 70 days old, randomly assigned to 
each of 3 treatments in groups of 12. Ss received 30 
shocks in a black compartment; or this treatment plus 
single reinstatement shocks at 3 weekely intervals; or 
reinstatement shocks alone. | wk. after the last rein- 
statement, fear was measured by observing time spent in 
the shock compartment vs. time in an accessible 
(nonshock) white compartment. Groups of Ss were tested 
for active or passive avoidance by placing them Ist either 
in the shock or in the safe compartment. A reinstatement 
of fear effect occurred, but only for those Ss treated with 
original shock plus reinstatement, and then tested in the 
passive avoidance situation. Although all adults dis- 
played greater fear under all conditions of treatment and 
tesi, both adult and young Ss were affected in the same 
way by these conditions. Results suggest that rein- 
statement is a somewhat fragile phenomenon and that its 
importance in the retention of prior experience does not 
vary with age. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4474. Padilla, A. M. (State University Coll. New 
York, Potsdam) Note on frustration theory and the 
partial reinforcement effect following a few acqui- 
sition trials. Psychological Reports, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 
28(1), 81-82.—Proposes that frustration theory is unable 
to explain PREs following limited acquisition training, It 
is suggested that attempts to explain these findings may 
have implications for conditioning theories in general, 
and that more attention should be given to the early 
acquisition process.—Journal abstract. 

4475. Poley, Wayne; Yeudall, L. T., & Royce, J. R. 
(U. Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Factor analyses of 
alcohol and water consumption in laboratory mice. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 
34-A1.— Tested 99 mice from 9 different genotypes for 
10 consecutive days in a 2-choice situation with drinking 
tubes containing water and dilute ethanol. Separate 
recordings of alcohol and water consumption were taken 
according to the light cycle, at 9:30 AM and 9:30 PM on 
each day. The 20 measures of alcohol and water 
consumption were factor analyzed separately by alpha 
analysis with varimax rotation. 2 factors with eigenvalues 
greater than 1 were obtained for alcohol and 3 for water 
consumption. Factors differed strikingly depending on 
the fluid involved. Water-consumption factors reflected 
the nocturnal-diurnal activity cycle. Alcohol-consump- 
tion factors were related to changes over days but not to 
the activity cycle. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4476. Rachlin, Howard. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) On the tautology of the matching law. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
15(2), 249-251.—The generalized. matching law, that 

between alternatives in 


pro) 
on 
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. 4478. Streng, John. (U. Texas) Open-field behavior 
in four inbred mouse strains. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 25(1), 62-68.—Describes an 
objective, detailed analysis of the open-field behavior of 
4 inbred strains of mice: A, BALB/C, C57BL/6, and 
DBA/2. During a 20-min period, 400 observations were 
made of the behavior of an $ and scored into categories 
such as rearing, locomotion, grooming, sniffing at 
objects, freezing, etc. Significant differences between Ss 
of different strains were observed with regard to 
frequency of categories. The changes in frequency over 
time were strain-dependent for some behaviors. Some 
acts (¢.g., rearing and grooming) occurred more fre- 
quently with the passage of time, whereas others changed 
little or decreased in frequency (e.g., sniffing at objects). 
The very infrequent occurrence of freezing behavior 
could not account for the large differences in activity 
between strains. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

4479. Szabó, Imre. (Medical U., Péces, Hungary) A 
megrezzenési (startle) reakció mértékének 
dsszefliggese az éhség-drive szintjével patkányoknál. 
Correlation of the intensity of startle reaction with the 
evel of hunger drive in rats.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1968, No. 11, 31-44.—Recorded intensity of acoustic 
startle reaction in 20 fed rats and in 20 rats kept without 
food for 24, 48, and 72 hr. The intensity of the reaction 
was found to correlate negatively with the period of food 
deprivation (downward trend, p — .02). At the same 
time, repeated experiments have shown that the reaction 
in Ss deprived of food only for 17-21 hr. is somewhat 
greater than in fed controls (p < .10). Findings refute 
views based on the experiments of J. S. Brown, H. I. 
Kalish, and I. E. Farber and that of J. W. Meryman, 
respectively, who maintain that the intensity of the 
startle reaction is positively correlated with the arousal 
level of the motivational system. (Russian summary) (18 
ref.)—English summary. 

4480. Wilton, R. N. & Clements, R. O. (U. Texas) 
Observing responses and informative stimuli. Jour- 
nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 15(2), 199-204.— Trained 3 adult homing pigeons on 
a trial procedure. A trial began with the illumination of a 
pecking key by a white light. After a fixed interval, a key 
peck could turn the key to 1 of 2 equiprobable colors and 
produce a delayed trial outcome—an equiprobable 
occurrence of either reinforcement or nonreinforcement. 
After a trial, the key turned dark and the trial ended. The 
response could be made into an observing response by 
correlating the key colors with the outcomes. Response 
rates in the fixed interval then increased to a level greater 
than when the colors and outcomes were uncorrelated. 
In another phase, the response produced only the colors. 
The trial outcomes occurred some sec. after the fixed 
interval without a response being required. Correlating 
the colors with the outcomes again increased response 
rates. In a 2nd experiment with 4 adult homing pigeons, 
a further condition was added in which reinforcement 
was the outcome on every trial. Response rates were 
lower than when there were equiprobable reinforcement 
and nonreinforcement outcomes with correlated colors, 
and about the same as when there were equiprobable 
outcomes with uncorrelated colors. Results suggest that 
stimuli providing information about the probability of 
reinforcement are themselves reinforcing.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


LEARNING 
4481. Booth, D. A. & Simson, P. C. (U. Sussex, Lab. 


of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) Food 
preferences acquired by association with variations 
in amino acid nutrition. Quarterly Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 135- 
145.—Protein-deprived rats were given, on 1 day, a 
balanced mixture of amino acids followed by access to 
protein-free food having a distinctive odor. On another 
day, an imbalanced (histidine-free) amino acid mixture 
was given just before food having another odor. 
Afterwards Ss preferred the balance-paired odor to the 
imbalance-paired odor. The preference was acquired 
whether the duration of odor presentation, or the 
amount of odorized food taken, was kept constant on the 
2 conditioning days. Retention of the preference seemed 
unattenuated after 4 wk. An attraction to the balance- 
paired odor (relative to odors paired with a water load) 
contributed to the acquired preference. There was also a 
relative aversion to unfamiliar odors when they had been 
paired with imbalance. Such acquired chemosensory 
control of preferences, together with an anorexigenic 
effect of imbalanced amino acid mixtures, can account 
for characteristics of feeding behavior under conditions 
in which the diet is deficient in an essential amino acid. 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4482. Goulet, L. R. (U. Illinois) Basic issues in 
reversal-shift behavior: A reply to Kendler and 
Kendler. Psychological Bulletin, 1971(Apr), Vol. 75(4), 
286-289.— Discusses selected nonmediational factors 
which affect performance on reversal-shift tasks. The 
factors highlighted are those associated with the logical 
operation of reversing and the role of implicit associative 
responses in discrimination-shift tasks involving con- 
ceptually related materials. It is concluded that the 
reversal-shift vs. '/-reversal-shift is not appropriate. for 
use in assessing the unitary effects of mediation or in à 
test of a mediational model of development, The joint 
operation of mediational and nonmediational factors in 
the execution of the reversal shift are also discussed. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. Р х 

4483. Grossmann, Klaus E. (U. Freiburg, Zoological 
Inst., W. Germany) Erlernen von Farbreizen an der 
Futterquelle durch Honigbienen während E. 
Anflugs und wáhrend des Saugens. [Learning of co E 
stimuli at a feeding-site by honeybees during approach, 
landing and sucking.] Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 27(5), 553-562.—Honeybees landed oa 
transparent cone which was illuminated from к 
with orange light. Upon sucking а 40% sugar кул 
the light changed from orange to blue, During ¢ ond 
tests Ss landed on orange cones 75% of the Ad 
approached orange 60% of the time. Control A een 
and sucked on orange cones. During tests they lant 8 In 
orange 90% and approached orange 80% of the ACA fir 
Exp. II, Ss landed on yellow pieces of cardboari us 
landing they were passively carried to à blue оде ellow 
tests they landed on yellow 67% and approac j being 
60%. Control Ss landed and sucked on yellow a БТУ, ; 
passively carried from one to another yell ТАД ap- 
During tests they landed on yellow 100% in| 

When the color during 
proached yellow 90% of the time. When nt during 
the sucking phase varied from the color Pr Е 
the landing phase it tended to interfere M latter colot, 
color present during approach behavior; the MEE 
however, dominated even if there was а de P. fish ab- 
sec. between landing and reinforcement.— £g 
stract. . (U. 
4484. Kendler, Howard H. & Kendler, T ph 
California, Santa Barbara) Definitely, our 
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Psychological Bulletin, 197\(Apr), Vol. 75(4), 290- 
293.—Argues that the suggestion of L. R. Goulet (see 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 3) that 2 rule-based nonmediational 
mechanisms (doing-the-opposite and frequency cues) 
can account for developmental changes obtained in 
reversal vs. '/;-reversal discrimination-shift experiments 
suffers from several limitations: (a) means of differ- 
entiation of mediated and nonmediated mechanisms is 
not specified; (b) the doing-the-opposite hypothesis fails 
to account for several reversal-shift phenomena; (c) the 
data offered in support of the doing-the-opposite 
hypothesis possess methodological, informational, and 
logical insufficiencies; and (d) the frequency theory of 
verbal discrimination as it applies to ontogenetic changes 
in reversal-shift behavior is not sufficiently developed to 
be evaluated. It is concluded that although other 
formulations may prove to be more valid, at present the 
coordinated single-unit and mediational stimulus-re- 
sponse formulation most adequately integrates the 
phenomena associated with developmental changes in 
reversal-shift behavior.—Journal abstract. 

4485. Miller, N. E. (Rockefeller U., New York, N.Y.) 

Dvigatel'noe obuchenie, vistseral'noe obuchenie i 
jomeostaz. [Motor learning, visceral learning and 
omeostasis.] In У. V. Parin (Ed) “Sistemnaya 
organizatsiya fiziologicheskikh funktsiL" (See PA, Vol. 
44:4609) 363-372.— Citing the data of experiments with 
rats, discusses (a) the ways in which behavioral and 
physiological mechanisms for maintaining homeostasis, 
affecting the water balance of the organism, are 
interrelated, and (b) how both skeletal and visceral 
responses can be modified by instrumental learning. 
Thus, direct thermal and chemical stimulation of the 
brain has been shown to elicit not only the Lago ri 
response of secreting the antidiuretic hormone w! ich 
causes the animal to save water by forming a more 
concentrated urine, but also the behavioral response of 
working for and drinking water. It is propose: that, in 
every case where the homeostatic mechanism acts 
through the CNS, a deviation from homeostasis func- 
tions as a drive and a return toward an optimal level as à 
reward. When the animals are dehydrated, securing the 
water that will restore homeostasis serves as a reward to 
Teinforce any responses that immediately precede the 
drinking of water. In some cases the instrumental 
learning of visceral responses, reinforced Бу stron 
enough rewards, can overcome the innate physiologica 
mechanisms for maintaining water balance and produce 
at least some deviation from homeostasis. The cited 
experiments remove 1 of the strongest arguments for а 
fundamental difference between classical conditioning 
and instrumental learning, They show that the ашо- 
nomic nervous system is not inferior to the CNS by bein, 
limited to learning by classical conditioning. (Englis! 
Summary) (21 ref.)—J. D. London. 

4486. Motiff, James P., De Kock, Arlan R., & Davis, 
Roger Т. (U. South Dakota) Concealment of stimuli 
During delay in the delayed-response problem. 

wrceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 788- 

).—Unless their level of performance on delayed- 
response problems was very high, 11 rhesus monkeys 
Showed a decrement when the opaque screen of the 
р General Test Apparatus was lowered. This 

id not occur when the objects were concealed for a 
ie parable period by a small hand screen, suggesting 
e deficit was due to the signal that lowering the sereen 
Meant trial termination.—Journal abstract. 
4487. Smith, Stanley G., Borgen, Lowell A., Davis, W. 
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Marvin, & Pace, Henry В, (U. Mississippi) Automatic 
magazine and bar-press training in the rat, Journal 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
15(2), 197-198, 

4488. рну oe & Schmidt-Koenig, Klaus, 


(U. Gottingen, logical Inst, W. Germ Zur 
Auslese qualifizierter Brieftauben durch тё у 


[The selection of qualified homing pigeons throu; 

exercise flights.] Zeitschrift far Tierpsychologie, 1970(Jul), 
Vol. 27(5), 622-625.—In order to select qualified pigeons 
for homing experiments all inexperienced Ss were 
subjected to a sequence of exercise releases. In 4 
modified LR as in previously used sequences, 
between 10-20% of the initial number of Ss qualified. 
The most economical sequence turned out to be one in 
which the Ss were released, for the Ist !/; of the sequence, 
in flocks from rapidly increasing distances without 
change of direction. The releases most difficult for the Ss 
(ie, causing high losses) were those between 20 and 
70-130 km. in distance. This result represents additional 
evidence that homing appears to be more difficult from 


these distances than from shorter or longer distances. 


—English abstract. 


Conditioning 


4489. Adamec, Robert & Melzack, Ronald. (McGill 
U., Montreal,Quebec, Canada) The role of motivation 
and orientation in Cate preconditioning. Canadian 
Journal of Psychology, | 70(Aug) Vol. 4) 230- 
239.—Explored the effect of hunger on sensory pre- 
conditioning. Ss were 17 male cats. An appetitive task 
was used to test for sensory precondition og effects in 
order to avoid complications arising from differences of 
drive state during preconditioning and testing for 
preconditioning. It was found that hunger facilitated the 
association between paired auditory and visual stimuli, 
but not between stimuli presented separately and in 
random order, Examination of the orientation responses 
of Ss during preconditioning indicate that the auditory 
stimulus becomes an arousing cue that signals the onset 
of the visual stimulus. It is suggested that the orientation 


esponses produced as a consequence of this cue 
{шоп x responsible for the association of 


auditory and visual stimuli. (French summary) (19 


. У, Ф Лоу Inst. of Physiology, 
4490. Baru, A mira ot ria 


nses in rabbits.) 7) 
1. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. | 
ld rabbits were Ss in a study of trace 
and defensive-shaking CRs with 
sec. to 6 min. These daa gel ipe 
the magnitude of their latent period and by 
ihe gre SA of response reactions during the time of 
i ion and 1 
eme to be the most essential. Reinforcement could 
be delayed from 30 sec. to 3-4 min. for elaborating trace 
CRs, Correct reckoning of time арреа! 
when use was 


— Di Burdina, V. N., Melikhova, E. F., Krasuskaya, N. 


A. & Bystrov, v. V. (Paviov Inst. of Physiology, 
pn ip USSR) Tipologicheskie o: ti vys- 


„ [Typological features of higher nervous 
omy n 0 ет the Russian hound Breed , Tru 
Instituta Fiziologii imeni 1. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 
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44-49.—Presents the results of determinations of the 
typological features of higher nervous activity in 13 
Russian hounds, a relatively new breed of dog. Type of 
nervous system was determined by inspection of the 
salivary CRs, utilizing the basic “minor standard" tests. 
Variations in higher nervous activity were encountered 
principally in the equilibration and lability of the 
nervous processes, although with respect to behavior and 
strength of the basic nervous processes, the breed tends 
definitely toward the homogeneous.—/. D. London. 

4492. Chebykin, D. A. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Raspredelenie intensivnosti 
dvigatel'nykh reaktsii kak vozmozhnyi pokazatel' pri 
sravnitel’nom izuchenii sledovykh uslovnykh 
pishchevykh refleksov. [Distribution of intensity of 
motor reactions as a potential index in the comparative 
study of trace alimentary conditioned responses.] Trudy 
Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 
178-185.—5 unrestrained dogs were Ss іп a study to 
substantiate the applicability of the distribution law of 
reaction intensity to motor-alimentary CRs, using as 
indices of CR activity (a) latent periods of general and 
local motor reactions (approach and bar-pressing for 
food, respectively), (b) the rate of bar-pressing during the 
delay prior to reinforcement, and (c) the distribution of 
time spent holding the pedal down. Increase in bar- 
pressing and in the duration thereof as reinforcement 
time neared reflected the intensity of local motor 
reaction in the presence of a trace reflex. The distri- 
bution of duration of single bar-pressings/min during the 
delay prior to reinforcement was the most effective index 
of the trace motor reflexes under study. This index is 
basic; that for reaction latencies is supplementary.—7. D. 
London. 

4493. Coulter, Winifred R. & Weiss, Stanley J. 
Suppressive summation controlled by compounding 
a shock-associated and a shock-extinguished CS. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 711-712. 

4494. Fedorov, V. K. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) К voprosu o starcheskikh 
izmeneniyakh v uslovnoreflektornoi deyatel'nosti 
myshei. [On senile changes in conditioned-response 
activity in mice.] Trudy Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P. 
Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 292-296.— Presents the 
results of a study of the divergencies observed in the CR 
activity of old and young mice. Motor-alimentary CRs to 
a bell and light were used. In the case of old Ss, CR 
activity was characterized by greater variability, a sharp 
decline of magnitude, and more marked dependence on 
experimental conditions. It is suggested that, at the basis 
of the observed decline of CR activity, there are: (a) a 
growth of inertness of the nervous processes, manifested 
in the slow establishment of the optimal functional level 
of the nerve cells; and (b) a narrowing of the range of 
optimal alimentary excitability. In order to procure a 
higher level of CRs in old Ss, it was necessary to increase 
the intervals between stimuli and the time between 
experimental ѕеѕѕіопѕ.—/. D. London. 

4495. Kettlewell, Neil M. & Papsdorf, James D. (U. 
Montana) A role for cutaneous afferents in classical 
conditioning in rabbits. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(Мау), Vol. 75(2), 239- 
247.—Severe attenuation of cutaneous afferent activity 
from the orbital region of the eye during training 
prevented development of the classically conditioned 
nictitating membrane response in New Zealand white 
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rabbits. Afferent activity levels were controll 
corneal applications of a local anesthetic (.5% tetra 
hydrochloride), varying UCS locus, and by ex 
mechanical tension on the eyelids. To determine 
learning or performance was affected by su 
“deafferentation,” 3 groups were trained under low le 
of afferent activity for 3, 6, ог 15 days. When s 
sequently given additional training under higher levels 
afferent input, Ss performed no better than did naive! 
Results indicate that the reduction in cutaneous affe 
ШУУ had prevented learning. (27 ref.)\—Jo 
abstract. 

4496. Khudorozheva, A. T. (Pavlov Inst. of Physi- 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) К voprosu o razvitii d 
ferentsirovochnogo і ugasatel'nogo tormozheniya Û 
sobak v ontogeneze. [On development of differen 
and extinctive inhibition in dogs in ontogenesis.] Tr 
Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 
321-329.—16 17 day to 6 mo. old puppies were Ss 
study of the mechanism involved in the transformatit 
of diffuse generalized forms of reflex reactions ini 
rapid, precise motor acts, utilizing positive and negative 
defensive CRs to auditory stimuli. The ability to deve 
differential and extinctive inhibition was shown to grt 
with age. Differentiation became more stable with 
and after 3 mo. it became possible to form absol 
differentiation. In the process of elaborating both 
of inhibition in the motor and autonomic components 
the CR reaction, dissociation appeared, expressed wil 
special sharpness in the younger puppies. Differen 
and extinctive inhibition were earlier elaborated in 
motor components and later in the autonomic СО! 
ponent. Earlier primitive forms of motor and autono: 
reactions appeared in the process of extinguishing 
CR in puppies up to the age of 3 mo. Restoration 017 
CR against this background led to their elimination. (T 
геғ.)—/. D. London. 1 

uo. Kobakova, E. M. (Pavlov Inst. of Physioloj 
Leningrad, USSR) Formirovanie zapazdyvayushehl 
uslovnykh refleksov v ontogeneze u sobak. [F 
mation of delayed conditioned responses 1n ont 
in dogs.] Trudy Instituta Fiziologii imeni LP. Раши 
1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 219-229.—25 puppies (starting at Ле 
age of 2-3 wk.) and 4 adult dogs were Ss ina study t 
employed delayed (20 sec. to 3 min.) secretory-alim 
tary and acidic-defensive CRs to a tone over a biti 
period. Formation of the processes of internal e 1 
in the early period of growth (1.5-4 mo.) рс s ү 
difficulty and was entirely unstable. In the a 
inhibition developed in the motor and atiem ^d 2 
secretory components of the delayed CRs. one d 
tion of CRs in 3-5 mo. old puppies was E 1 
the development of sleep inhibition. The ud cd 
duration of this inhibition were functions gai e 2 
individual features of the Ss. By the 5th-6th m d 
HRS : « shed an 
inhibition either decreased ‘or diminr 35 
delayed CRs displayed the character of mo 
The dynamics of formation and the speed o dd 
of the alimentary and acidic-defensive CRS a 
similarly and within the same periods of growth: 

naon. j n 
a p Kornorski, J. (Nencki Inst. o Expo rakte 
Biology, Warsaw, Poland) zn е ormakh d 
uslovnykh razdrazhitelei v raznyk pi 
ferentsirovki. [Significance of the ehara 
tioned stimuli in various forms of аш E 
V. Parin (Ed.), “Sistemnaya organizatsiya 121 
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funktsii.” (See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 338-343.— Experiments 
with dogs showed that 2 forms of training exist for 
differentiation: (a) “food-no food,” and (b) “go left-go 
right.” In “food-no food" differentiation, where 1 
auditory CS was positive and another one was negative, 
the nature of the stimuli played a decisive role. In “go 
left-go right” differentiation, where 1 auditory CS 
elicited | instrumental response and the other one a 2nd 
response, the training was based on the orienting 
responses produced by each of these stimuli. As a result, 
when the stimuli were presented from different places, 
training for this differentiation was easy; when the 
stimuli were presented from the same place, it was 
extremely difficult, even if the qualitative difference 
between the stimuli was great. It is suggested that (a) 
direct potential connections do not exist between the 
auditory analyzer and the kinesthetic analyzer, and (b) 
the motor response, elicited by each CS, must, therefore, 
be mediated by an appropriate orienting response. 
(English summary)—4. D. London. 

4499. Krasuskaya, N. A. & Firsov, L. A. (Pavlov Inst. 
of Physiology, Leningrad, USSR) Issledovanie 
otsrochennykh reaktsii i korotko-otstavlennykh 
uslovnykh refleksov u nizshikh obez'yan v techenie 
polovogo tsikla. [Study of delayed reactions and briefly 
lagging conditioned responses in lower simians in the 
course of the sexual cycle.] Trudy Instituta Fiziologit 
imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 71-76.—Sexually 
mature female baboons were Ss in a study to evaluate, 
over a 4-wk period, slightly lagging motor CRs and 
delayed reactions—the latter also when superimposed 
upon the action of pharmacological agents possessing а 
sedative or excitatory character. Delayed reactions їп Ss 
underwent regular changes in connection with the sexual 
cycle, while the motor CRs were distinguished by 
stability. Extended dosage of bromines facilitated the 
percentage increase of correct choices in the execution of 
delayed reactions in the beginning and final phases of 
the sexual cycle. Subcutaneous injections of a 10% 
solution of 1-2 ml. sodium benzoic caffeine exerted no 
Noticeable influence on the state of delayed and briefly 
lagging CRs, studied during the course of the sexual 
Cycle.—/. D. London. 

.4500. Levinthal, Charles F. & Papsdorf, James D. (U. 
Michigan) The classically conditioned nictitating 
membrane response: The CS-US interval function 
With one trial per day. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec). 
Vol. 21(5), 286-297.—Determined acquisition rates for 
the classically conditioned  nictitating membrane re- 
sponse of the rabbit, using 1 paired presentation of tone 
and shock/day for 12 days, in 24 male New Zealand 
rabbits trained at a CS-UCS interval of either 250 or 
1250 msec. Although both groups displayed substantial 
Conditioning, the 1250-msec group was significantly 
Superior to the 250-msec group, in marked contrast to the 
usual findings of experiments dealing with the CS-UCS 
interval parameter. Results are interpreted primarily in 
terms of the role of the orienting response in 
acquisition.—Journal abstract. 2 

4501. Lukina, Е. У. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) К voprosu о razvitii uslovno- 
reflektornoi deyatel’nosti vorob'inykh ptits v 
Ontogeneze. [On the development of conditioned- 
response in finches in ontogenesis,] Trudy Institula 
234 Оой imeni 1. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 
d 4-240.— Canaries were used to study alimentary and 

efensive conditioning in ontogenesis. This was possible 
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from the 6-10 postincubational day. The CRs, 


. however, were unstable and disappeared by the next day. 


The Ist half of the period as nestlings was characterized 
by (a) the psu development "t the motor co- 
ordinations of the alimentary reflex, and (b) an extension 
of the range of its unconditioned stimulation as a result 
of the functional inclusion of new analyzer systems. The 
2nd half was characterized by a diminution of this range 
as a result of (a) the formation of CR-alimentary 
connections with the parents, and (b) the sharp extension 
of the range of stimuli eliciting the unconditioned 
passive-defensive reaction of "freezing," which in time 
was replaced by active flight from the nest. During the 
period when freezing o dare place, the same 'Ucs 
elicited 2 reactions: in the beginning a defensive reaction 
with an alimentary one following immediately.—7. D. 
London. 

4502. Mackintosh, N. J. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, Canada) An analysis of overshadowi and 
blocking: Quarterly Journal of Experimental Psyc) ology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 23(1), 118-125.—In classical aversive 
conditioning experiments, rats do not always learn about 
all aspects of a compound stimulus predicting shock. A 
strong stimulus may overshadow а weaker one; and 

retraining on | component may block learning about a 

nd component. These results have been explained either 
by appealing to a notion of selective attention, or by 
assuming that learning about | component is à function 
of prior response strength to the entire compound of 
which it forms a part. In Exp. 1 (N = 40 male hoc 
rats), overshadowing was demonstrated on the Ist trial of 
conditioning, i.e., before either component had acquired 


onse-independent delivery of banana pellets, operant 
responding re forced by other food pellets according to 
a variable-interval schedule of reinforcement was sup- 
pressed in 2 squirrel monkey С$ of longer duration (1, 
2, and 3 тіп.) did not relia 
performance. Brief C d generen homogeneous re- 
se patterns of nearly comple r 
To the CS duration. did e: диши responding, as 
viously reported, but to al 
pete) Y ich. suggested a loss of control by. the CS. 
Results suggest that the magnitude of "positive" or 
“negative” conditioned suppression reflects the strength 
f s classical conditioning process.—Journal abstract. 
4504. Millenson, J. В, & Dent, Jill G. (Oxford U., 
England) Habituation of conditioned suppression. 
uarterly Journal of Ex erimental Psychology, 197 (Fel » 
Vol. 23(1), 126-134.— nvestigated abituation of CE 
using a procedure which eliminated contaminating 
temporal discriminations. 3 rats were trained to bar press 
on a random-interval 60-sec schedule of milk rein- 
forcement and variable duration tone-shock pairings 
were superimposed upon this base line. Very little 


recovery from conditioned suppression was found over 
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60 sessions of testing and no systematic differences were 
found after a month’s “vacation” from the procedure. 
Analysis of responding within the CS period showed 
uniform suppression. Data are discussed in terms of 
stimulus predictability. (17 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

4505. Pavlov, B. V. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Sledovye pishchevye uslovnye 
refleksy и golubei. [Trace alimentary conditioned 
responses in pigeons.) Trudy Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. 
P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 96-103.—10 domestic 
pigeons were used to study the formation and dynamics 
of alimentary trace reflexes with different lengths of 
delay (5 sec. to 6 min.) and repeated application of a 
photic CS. With repeated application of the photic CS, 
stable alimentary-motor trace CRs with a marked 
inhibitory phase were formed comparatively quickly (in 
the course of 2-4 experimental sessions). In small trace 
delays (5 sec.), motor CRs took place mostly during the 
time of action of the CS. With increase in the delay to 15 
and 30 sec., the relationship between “immediate, 
immediate-trace, and trace” motor CRs changed in the 
direction of a decrease in immediate reactions and a 
growth of trace reactions. In delays of 1, 3, and 6 min. 
almost all the motor CRs became trace CRs.—J/. D. 
London. 

4506. Poulos, Constantine X., Sheafor, Patrick J., & 
Gormezano, I, (U. Iowa) Classical appetitive con- 
ditioning of the rabbit’s (Oryctolagus cuniculus) 
jaw-movement response with a single-alternation 
Schedule. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 231-238.— Conducted 3 
experiments with a total of 144 male and female albino 
rabbits to evaluate the implied generality of E. J. 
Capaldi's aftereffects concept. The effects on single- 
alternation behavior (SAB) of 1-, 10-, and 20-cc water 
UCSs, and of the factorial manipulation of 2 levels of CS 
duration (.5 and 15.05 sec.) on reinforced (R) and 
nonreinforced (N) trials, were assessed. It was found that 
SAB: (a) did obtain a classical appetitive conditioning, 
(b) was an increasing function of UCS magnitude, and 
(c) was significantly facilitated by increased CS duration 
on N but not on R trials. It is suggested that the effects 
of reward on magnitude and duration of goal-box stimuli 
on SAB in instrumental appetitive-conditioning para- 
digms may be similarly mediated by classical appetitive 
CRs.—Journal abstract. 

4507. Prazdnikova, N. V. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) К kharakteristike sledovykh 
uslovnykh refleksov u ryb. [On the characteristics of 
trace conditioned responses in m Trudy Instituta 
Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 
134-143.—6 crucian carp with previous experience in 
conditioning experiments and 5 without such experience 
were used to study trace motor and electrodefensive 
CRs, respectively, in order to determine the dynamics of 
formation of the former (delays in reinforcement: 
gradually up to 3, 4, 5 min.) and that of the latter (delay 
of reinforcement: gradually up to 1.5 min.) Trace 
alimentary CRs with delays of 45-285 sec. could be 
formed. The character of trace CRs was (a) not changed 
on disturbance of the experimental stereotype, brought 
about by a change in order of presentation of the CSs; 
and (b) not affected even when CSs, evoking immediate 
CRs, were introduced into the experiment. Trace 
alimentary CRs in the fish were found to be (a) specific 
with respect to the kind of CSs used, and (b) specific to 
the location of the conditioned signal. In a 90-sec delay 
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the number of trace defensive CRs can reach 9 
reactions in some fish. With the same delay ol 
forcement, the inhibitory phase in trace defen 
was considerably shorter than for the aliment 
reason for this is attributed to the conditio 
experiment.—/. D. London. 
4508. Quinsey, Vernon L. (Dalhousie U. 
Nova Scotia, Canada) Conditioned suppress! 
no CS-US contingency in the rat. Canadian Ji 
Psychology, 197 (Feb), Vol. 25(1), 69-82.— Prese 
to rats licking sucrose after 1 of several off-the- 
Pavlovian defense conditioning procedures. 2 
procedures in which there was no CS-UCS contin 
were constructed by programing CS and 
independent random schedules which had either а 
or a short variable inter-CS interval (VITI). Ss 
naive male Sprague-Dawley rats in Exp. I and Па 
rats from Exp. П in the 3rd experiment. Because ti 
took up more of the session in the short VITI proci 
it contained more CS-UCS pairings and pro 
CS-elicited suppression of licking. Suppression oci 
with neither the long VITI group nor with shoel 
controls. Conditioning was all-or-none after both 
sical and random procedures. (French summary)- 
nal abstract. 
4509. Schastnyi, A. I. (Paviov Inst. of Ph 
Leningrad, USSR) Fiziologicheskie mekhai 
dinamiki obrazovaniya slozhnogo pove 
chelovekoobraznykh obez'yan (shimpanze). 
iological mechanisms involved in the formation 
namics of complex behavior in anthropoid apes ( 
panzees).] Trudy Instituta Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pa 
1968(Feb), Vol. 12, 152-162.—3 chimpanzees wi 
a study which made use of positive and inhibito 
CRs involving key-fitting to open locked boxes. 
reflexes were united into complex sequential С 
functional systems, providing the form for dif 
behavioral acts. A definite level of complexity il 
behavioral acts was found to be in correspondence 
the complexity of elaborated differentiated inhib 
Functional systems of conditioned connections Ш 
been formed and differentiations elaborated with re 
to them developed with gradually growing сот] 
Of special interest is the fact that, if a required k 
hidden in a pile of other keys, the chimpanzee W 
engage in an active search through the pile for it 
to insert it in the corresponding 1осК.—/. D. 
4510. Schastnyi, A. I. (Pavlov Inst. of Phys 
Leningrad, USSR) Vzaimodeistvie funkteloma 
sistem mozga и antropoidov. [Interaction Ol 
tional systems in the anthropoid brain.] Tru E. 
Fiziologii imeni I. P. Pavlova, 1968(Feb), ti 
144-151.—3 chimpanzees were Ss in an Bc. 
using motor CRs, of the physiological meen 
involved in the formation and interaction B. 
cerebral functional systems lying at the basis ol fe 
forms of behavior. The single CRs which Wi E 
rated came to be mutually interconnected an К 
into different systems of conditioned-uncom ‘ 
connections proceeding in the form of сотр 
ioral acts. A certain degree of excitation D 
unconditioned centers could be attained y m l 
satiation, hunger, etc.—something that was er. 
the functional systems formed of condition aa 
ditioned connections. The interaction of di e 
tional systems was attained by concentrating E 
or inhibition in 1 of them, with the subseq 
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opment of induction. The latter promoted the appear- 

ance of | or another functional system and the electivity 

of excitatory propagation along formed pathways, thus, 

securing the adequacy of anthropoid behavior in a 

complex experimental setting.—/. D. London. 
Discrimination 

4511. Bowen, Richard W. & Nevin, John A. (Columbia 
U.) Discrimination and generalization with an alter- 
native response. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 681-682.—Pigeons could obtain reinforcement for 
pecking | key independently of a discrimination pro- 
cedure arranged on another key. The availability of this 
alternative response seemed to alter the functional 
properties of the discriminated stimuli as evidenced 
during subsequent generalization tests, but did not affect 
the usual behavioral characteristics of discrimination 
acquisition. In particular, the training conditions pro- 
duced behavioral contrast but postdiscrimination peak 
shift and inhibitory stimulus control were not observed. 
These phenomena normally are correlated in the acqui- 
sition of stimulus control by simple successive dis- 
crimination training. The alternative response can itself 
come under the control of the stimulus dimension 
associated with the discriminated response, thus pro- 
viding an additional behavioral metric for the ex- 
perimental analysis of discrimination learning.—Author 
abstract. 

4512. Dinsmoor, James A., Browne, Michael Р» 
Lawrence, Charles E., & Wasserman, Edward А. (Indiana 
U.) A new analysis of Wyckoff's observing response. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2, 679- 
680.—When allowed to produce discriminative stimuli 
for grain-reinforced key-pecking by standing on a pedal, 
3 pigeons maintained green illumination of the key 
(which accompanied a random interval schedule of 
reinforcement) for a greater portion of the time it was 
available than they did red (which accompanied ex- 
tinction.) As a result of this selective sampling, the 
average frequency of reinforcement was higher in the 
presence of these stimuli than when S was off the pedal. 
Therefore, there seems to be no need to hypothesize a 
factor like “information” to account for the reinforce- 
ment of observing behavior.—Author abstract. a 

4513, Gossette, Robert L. (Hofstra U., Comparative 
Animal Behavior Lab.) Variation in ma! nitude of 
negative transfer on successive discrimination re- 
versal (SDR) tasks across species. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 803-81 1—Notes the 
isolation of the dimensions of successive discrimination 
reversal (SDR) methodology which make it sensitive to 
interspecies performance differences that have system- 
atic taxonomical significance. 2 particular dimensions 
are indicated: inconstancy of reinforcement and the 
Maximum opportunity for the generation of negative 
transfer. To determine if variation in magnitude of 
negative transfer is diagnostic of phyletic level, indices 
Were studied across different phyletic levels of birds: 5 

hite Leghorn chickens, 4 trumpeters, 4 Guinea fowls, 4 
White King pigeons, and 3 Himalayan magpies. More 

Primitive” birds developed greater magnitudes of 
negative transfer than more “advanced” birds. The 
relevance of the data to the retention decrement and the 
ifferential extinction hypotheses is examined. (16 
Tef.)— Journal abstract. 
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4514. Hearst, Eliot. (Indiana U.) Differential trans- 
fer of excitatory versus inhibitory pretraining to 
intradimensional discrimination Morning in pigeons. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 206-215.—12 groups of 4 naive 
female White Carneaux pigeons received different kinds 
of pretraining. All Ss had to master a successive 
discrimination between 2 lengths of à vertical line 
projected on the response key. Ss pretrained with 
differential reinforcement for responses to the positive 
stimulus of the forthcoming discrimination (but with no 
exposures to the negative stimulus) acquired the dis- 
crimination much faster than Ss pretrained with ex- 
tinction for responses to the negative stimulus of the 
discrimination (but with no exposures to the positive 
stimulus). The latter group was not consistently superior 
to single-stimulus or extradimensional control groups. 
Group differences are interpreted in terms of dif ferential 
response levels created along the line-length dimension 
by the various kinds of pretraining. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4515. Johnson, Daniel F. & Anderson, William H. 
(Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) Generalization gradients 
around S^ following errorless discrimination learn- 
ing. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 298- 
3004 naive White King cock pigeons were shaped by 
an errorless procedure to discriminate a blank key as S^ 
and a key lit by 576 normal modulation as $2, and then 
discrimination training continued on a multiple ran- 
dom-interval l-min extinction schedule before gener- 
alization tests were conducted on wavelength and 
intensity dimensions. Generalization gradients along 
wavelength were flat at 0 response rate, while intensity 
generalization gradients were sloped to high response 
rates at low intensities. Implications for defining gen- 
eralization of inhibition are drawn,—Journal abstract. 

4516. Mackintosh, N. J. & Little, Lydia. (Dalhousie 
U. Halifax Nova Scotia, Canada) Án analysis of 
transfer along a continuum. Canadian. Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(0c0, Vol. 24(5), 362-369.—10 white 
carneaux pigeons trained on an easy wavelength dis- 
crimination subsequently performed more accurately on 
a hard wavelength discrimination than did 10 controls 
trained on the hard problem from the outset. The effect 
was not a simple consequence оГ learning an easy 
roblem, for a 3rd group (N = 10), initially trained on the 
fard wavelength discrimination but with a 2nd relevant 
dimension added, performed no more accurately than 
controls. Nor was it due to a greater difference in 
response strengths to the stimuli of the hard problem, 
since a 4th group (N= 10), mu trained on the 
reversal of the easy problem, eventually performed more 
accurately than controls. A 2nd experiment with 20 white 
carneaux pigeons of the same age, further disconfirmed 
this 2nd analysis, leaving it robable that the basic result 
is partly a consequence of the strengthening of attention 
to the relevant dimension. (French summary)—Journal 
к. Matyniak, Kenneth А. & Stettner, Laurence J. 
(U. Sussex, England) Reversal learning in birds as а 
function of amount of overtraining. Psychonomic 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol, 21(5), 308-309.—40 male adult 
bobwhite quail were given 80, 240, 400, 640, or 2000 
overtraining trials after learning a simultaneous visual- 
attern discrimination and were then reversed. Reversal 

formance after all levels of overtraining either did not 
differ from or was significantly inferior to that of 8 
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nonovertrained birds. Failure to obtain an overtraining 
reversal effect was attributed to the fact that overtraining 
did not reduce responding to an irrelevant position 
dimension.—Journal abstract. 

4518. Stoddard, L. T. & Sidman, Murray. (Massa- 
chusetts General Hosp., Boston) Stimulus control after 
intradimensional discrimination training. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 147-157.— Trained 4 
rhesus monkeys on intradimensional discrimination 
initially at distant and then at near points on circle- 
ellipse continuum. The training did not necessarily 
produce good stimulus control X test-stimulus differ- 
ences smaller than the original training values. It is 
concluded that the original controlling stimulus-response 
relation did not correspond with the relations being 
evaluated by the generalization test.—Journal abstract. 

4519. Swenson, Leland C. (Occidental Coll. One 
versus two discrimination by whitenecked ravens 
(Corvus cryptoleucus) with non-number dimensions 
varied. Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 454- 
460.—3 Ss were trained to respond to the number 
concept of 1 (represented by a red circle on white 
background) for food, while the number concept of 2 (2 
red circles) remained unrewarded. Area, pattern, posi- 
tion, extraneous noise, odor, and visual cues were 
controlled. 1 S suddenly reached 9096 correct criterion 
after 640 trials of chance performance and showed good 
transfer of stimuli to new colors and shapes. 1 S 
gradually reached 7596 correct in over 1000 trials, as if 
the S had been responding to area cues. The 3rd S 
remained at chance level apparently responding to both 
position preference and area cues. Suppression of 
responding to partially reward-correlated information 
may be a necessary condition for acquisition of abstract 
concepts. (19 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4520. Telegdy, Gabor A. & Cohen, Jerome S. (U. 
Windsor, Ontario Canada) Cue utilization and drive 
level in albino rats. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 248-253. 
—Trained 32 male albino rats under either a moderate or 
high water-deprivation level. Ss did not differ in their 
acquisition rate of a simultaneous discrimination task in 
which 2 redundant dimensions were present. Test trials 
in which only 1 of the dimensions was present revealed 
that moderately deprived Ss were more able to utilize 
both cue dimensions than highly deprived Ss. A 
drive-counterbalancing procedure was used to show that 
the inverse relationship of drive level and cue utilization 
was based primarily on training rather than testing 
deprivation level. Cue-utilization differences between 
drive levels appear to be learning rather than only a 
performance effect.—Journal abstract. 

4521. Ward, Jeannette P. & Yehle, Arthur L. 
(Memphis State U.) Cross-modal reversal in the 
rabbit. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 
261-263.—Established a classically conditioned dis- 
crimination between 2 rates of intermittent stimulation 
in the auditory modality for 4 New Zealand albino 
rabbits and in the visual modality for 4 additional 
rabbits. Following acquisition in the original modality, 
both stimulus modality and stimulus contingencies were 
changed in a cross-modal reversal test. All Ss were 
subsequently tested in reacquisition of the original 
discrimination. Results are compared to a previous test 
of direct cross-modal transfer. It is concluded that results 
of cross-modal reversal support the earlier finding of 
cross-modal transfer in the rabbit.—Journal abstract. 
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4522. Williams, Ben A. (Colorado Coll.) Color 
alternation learning in the pigeon under fixed-ratio 
schedules of reinforcement. Journal of the Experi- 
mental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 152), 
129-140.—Trained 8 White Carneaux pigeons on a 
nonspatial delayed alternation task in which the correct 
stimulus was that color not responded to on the 
preceding trial. Ss required to emit either 15 or 30 pecks 
to the correct stimulus within a trial learned the task; 
those required to emit only 1 or 5 pecks did not. Also, 
alternation was learned more easily after an incorrect 
than after a correct trial. Later experiments with the 
same Ss showed that a minimum fixed-ratio was required 
for successful color alternation to occur, even though no 
fixed-ratio requirement was necessary when a position 
cue was available. The mechanism of the fixed-ratio 
effects derived from the Ss’ tendency to repeat their 
response in the presence of the color reinforced on the 
last trial. Whereas Ss trained on larger fixed-ratios 
corrected this error tendency within a trial, Ss trained on 
smaller fixed ratios did not.—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


4523. Baum, Morrie; Jaffe, Peter G., & Leclerc, 
Robert. The effect of a loud buzzer upon the 
acquisition and extinction of a simple avoidance 
response in rats. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 25(1), 24-32.—Bishop’s U., Lennoxville, 
Quebec, Canada—Describes 2 experiments to determine 
the effect of a loud buzzer on avoidance acquisition and 
extinction in rats. In Exp. I with 66 naive female hooded 
rats, a 2 X 3 factorial design was employed, in which the 
buzzer was introduced as a redundant CS in a simple 
avoidance situation, with different groups being train 
at different CS-UCS intervals. Having the buzzer as cs 
hastened acquisition and increased resistance ИШЕ 
tinction of the avoidance response. The effect О 
CS-UCS interval was also significant, as were тару 
interaction effects. In Exp. П with 44 naive female 
hooded rats, the buzzer was introduced for the Ist time 
in extinction, i.e., after the response had been bri 
If the buzzer was introduced as a redundant “CS, a 
increased resistance-to-extinction. If the ст hi 
applied continuously during extinction or only арн 
the ITI, it tended to make the 3 m m 
uickly. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 
QU 534. Bresnahan, Elaine L. & Riccio, David б Hae = 
State U.) Effects of variations in stimulus АШЫР 
and response requirement during рге ФОНЫ 
subsequent one-way active avoidance val 346), 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), edt i б 
421-433.— Describes 2 experiments with 48 a % det 
Holtzman albino rats, which examine fure саг 
stimulus and response conditions under я E acqui 
conditioning facilitates l-way active атаа during 
sition. Fear in both experiments was establis аде 
passive avoidance training by administering | nite 
2-sec shock following a cross-through resp active 
white to a black compartment. Subse even 
avoidance acquisition was facilitated in » Wer were 
though the response requiremseis oid jus-shock af- 


incompatible. In Exp. II reverse ation f 
rangements existed in the 2 learning ш F Em 
avoidance acquisition as a function 0! | E рг 1 
again obtained. (French summary) ( 3 


abstract. 
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4525. Cicala, George A., Masterson, Fred A. & 
Kubitsky, Grace. (U. Delaware) Role of initial response 
rate in avoidance learning by rats. Journal of Com- 
parative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
75(2), 226-230.—Measured shuttle responses in the 
absence of response-contingent reinforcement for dif- 
ferent periods of the intershock interval (ISI) with 
different intensities of signaled and unsignaled shock. In 
Exp. I with 30 male Wistar rats, a CS was employed. 
Responding was directly related to shock intensity early 

| in the ISI and inversely related to shock intensity late in 
the ISI (during the CS). In Exp. II with 30 male Wistar 

| — rats, no CS was presented and the same interaction was 
obtained. Results (a) permit an interpretation of the 
inverse relation. between shock intensity and shuttle- 

| avoidance learning in terms of initial response proba- 
bility, and (b) suggest that CS introduction increases the 
shuttle-response probability immediately preceding 
shock.—Journal abstract. 

4526. Crawford, M. L. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex. Shock-avoidance and shock-escape 

drinking in rats: Rate of licking. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 304-305.—Measured the drinking 
rates in 6 albino and hooded rats by interresponse times 
for licking under shock-avoidance or shock-escape 
contingent licking conditions. Interresponse times were 

І Rue comparable under either set of shock-contingent 

rinking conditions with the modal interlick interval 

approximately 145 msec. Well-established principles of 
behavior maintained on fixed ratio schedules would 
predict such results.—Journal abstract. 

4527. Gibbon, John, (New York State Psychiatric 
Inst, New York) Scalar timing and semi-Markov 
Chains in free-operant avoidance. Journal of Math- 

ematical Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 109-138. 
—Proposes scalar timing as the basic latency mechanism 
underlying asymptotic free-operant avoidance perform- 
ance. Timing in free-operant schedules results in à 
зеті-Магкоу chain, in which transition times may 
depend on the state to be entered as well as the state 
Occupied. Results for finite chains on asymptotic state 
Occupancy probabilities are summarized, and an explicit 
solution for the mean Ist passage time matrix is derived. 
Applications of these results using the scalar property 
Provide a Ist-order description of mean interresponse 
and intershock time functions for a variety of cued and 
Uncued free-operant schedules. Occasional deviant per- 
lormances appear to result from the standard scalar 
timing mechanism with infrequent random breakdowns. 
1 ref.)— Journal abstract. 19) 
4528. Gilbert, R. M. (Alcoholism & Drug Addiction 
esearch Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Sig- 
P functions in discriminated acter — 
urnal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1971an), Vol. 15( iy. 97-108.—Trained 4 male hooded 
Tals to lever press under a discriminated avoidance/es- 
Cape schedule in which separately signaled safe and 
Warning periods were 100 and 32 sec., respectively. The 
auditory and not the visual component of the compoun' 
Warning signal became associated with the discriminative 
Control of lever pressing. Avoidance behavior also came 
Under temporal control, in that the probability of lever 
Tessing increased as the warning period progressed. 
тщш, began with the onset of the warning signal rather 
b. the offset of the safe signal. However, after the 
tning signal had been progressively eliminated, timing 
gan with the offset of the safe signal. When neither 
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signal was normally available, the temporal distribution 
of avoidance behavior changed markedly. Drifts in the 
temporal distribution of lever pressing occurred through- 
out the study; these were manipulated for 2 Ss. (43 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4529. Halasz, Michael F. & Lindsay, Gary M. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Servomechanistic os- 
cillation of a vestibular conditioned response after 
impulse-like incrementation of US intensity, Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 677- 
678.—In vestibular escape, rats terminated externally 
initiated aversive. tilt-oscillation of the chamber by 
discrete-trial bar press. Response latency to tilt onset 
became a stable function of UCS intensity (tilt. fre- 
quency). Impulse-like (abrupt, brief) changes of UCS 
intensity elicited transient excursions of this performance 
measure. The impulsive transients appeared similar to 
servomechanistic damped oscillations even though the 
paradigm included no external loop arranged by rein- 
‘forcement contingencies. The interpretation is that 5 
maintains the total accelerational stimulus at a regulated 
value by compensating changes in tilt frequency with 
reciprocal adjustments of response latency, via а feed- 
back pathway inside S.—Author abstract. 

4530. Henderson, Norman D. (Oberlin Coll.) Moti- 
vation-performance relationships using different 
shock-avoidance shuttlebox techniques. Psychono- 
mic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 314-315.— rained 
112 naive male Wistar rats on either a running Or à 
barrier-jumping shuttlebox avoidance task over а wide 
range of shock levels. Performance changed relatively 
little across shock levels on the running task and was 
U-shaped on the jumping task. Early escape performance 
was a strong determinant of avoidance performance at 
some shock levels. The overriding effects of specific 
situational factors in the shuttlebox must be considered 
when the instrument is used for the study of motivation- 
performance relationshi Journal abstract, 

4531. Kadden, Ronald M. (Columbia U.) Response- 
dependence and predictability of shock as contin- 
uous variables. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2) 707-708.— Probability of shock delivery may be 
manipulated independently for responses or failures to 
respond (not-responses). When these probabilities are 
rogramed within a temporal system of reinforcement 
schedule classification, they provide a parametric basis 
for relating schedules of response-dependent and re- 
sponse-independent shock, and for varying shock pre- 
dictability. Lever-press responding was studied in 16 
rhesus monkeys, using probability schedules on avoid- 
ance extinction. It was found that response rates 
increased as both the relative response-in-dependence 
and predictability of shock values were increased. 
—Author abstract. 

532. Krasnegor, Norman A., Brady, J Va & 
Findley, Jack D. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Second-order optional avoidance 
as a function of fixed-ratio requirements. Journal о) 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
15(2), 181-187.—2 rhesus monkeys responded on а 
fixed-ratio schedule in Stimulus 1 (blue light) to avoid 
the onset of Stimulus 2 (green light). Failure to avoid 
Stimulus 2 required a 2nd fixed-ratio performance to 
avoid Stimulus 3 (red light) in the presence of which 
unavoidable shock occurred, Relative frequencies of 
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avoidance performance in the blue light and in the green 
light were inversely related to the ratio requirement 
under each stimulus condition. Both differential re- 
sponse-cost and avoidance-failure probability factors 
were related to the observed changes.—Journal abstract. 

4533. Maxian, Paul M. & Igarashi, Makoto. (U. 
Houston) Baseline rail-running performance in the 
squirrel monkey. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 29(3), 959-965.—Describes an avoidance rail- 
running test for squirrel monkeys. It permitted meas- 
urement of base-line motor performance for study of 
balance. The effect of several amounts of pretraining on 
base-line level was investigated, and no differences in 
base-line level were found. Factors including avoidance 
acquisition and initial rail-running ability were normally 
distributed. The stability of rail-running performance 
was adequate for use as a base-line measure.—Journal 
abstract. 

4534. Posluns, Donald & Vanderwolf, C. Н. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) Improved avoid- 
ance performance following exploratory movement. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 
499-504.—Acquisition of l-way active avoidance is 
improved by about 40% by (a) exploration in the 
avoidance apparatus immediately before training; (b) 
exploration in an irrelevant, empty box immediately 
before training; (c) a single ECS 24 hr. before training; 
and (d) a combination of a and c. Exploration in the 
avoidance apparatus 24 hr. before training did not 
improve avoidance acquisition. Ss were 69 naive male 
hooded rats. It is suggested that the effect of exploration 
on active avoidance performance is due to a “warm-up” 
of diencephalic-limbic mechanisms concerned with the 
control of motor activity. (French summary) (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4535. Powell, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Free- 
operant (Sidman) avoidance in field-raised and 
laboratory-raised wild rats. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 216- 
225.—Studied avoidance learning in 12 cotton and 8 
black rats, 9 of which had been raised in the field and 11 
in the laboratory. The majority of the Ss learned to 
avoid, with the laboratory-raised Ss performing as 
successfully as a group of 10 albino rats. Feral Ss 
performed more inconsistently both within and between 
Ss, with the field-raised Ss differing significantly from 
the albino Ss in this respect. Both feral species displayed 
stereotyped UCR to lectio shock which appeared to 
compete with the avoidance response, and had to be 
suppressed before effective avoidance developed. In 
most cases, this required intense electric shocks. The 
albino Ss consistently received a disproportionately large 
number of shocks early in the session (warm-up), while 
neither feral species displayed this tendency.—Journal 
abstract. 

4536. Pritchatt, Derrick. (U. Leeds, England) Further 
studies on the avoidance behaviour of Periplaneta 
americana to electric shock. Animal Behaviour, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 485-492.—Conditioned leg dip- 
ping into water in cockroaches at 20 or 60 pA for 6 or 20 
min.; Ss were then tested for retention during extinction. 
The higher shock intensity resulted in poorer perform- 
ance during acquisition and extinction. 6 min. of training 
were insufficient for learning. The attempt to establish 
light as a secondary reinforcer resulted in deterioration 
of performance. Reversal learning did not improve over 
trials. (26 ref.)—Journal summary. 
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4537. Riess, Dave. (Galesburg State Research Hi 
Ill.) The buzzer as a primary aversive stimulus: 
Unavoidable buzzer presentations and conditioned 
acceleration. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol, 
21(5), 302-304.—2 experiments explored the effects of a 
76-db buzzer on Sidman avoidance. In Exp. I with 3 
female Wistar rats with a history of avoidance, it was 
shown that a variable interval | schedule of unavoidable 
2-sec buzzer presentations would increase avoidance 
rates during entire 30-min sessions. In Exp. II with 4 
naive female Wistar albino rats, it was shown that 
conditioned acceleration could be produced when a light 
CS predicted a 5-sec buzzer UCS. Both these effects were 
small in magnitude but highly reliable, and both effects 
attenuated rapidly when the buzzer was removed, 
—Journal abstract. 

4538. Rohrbaugh, Michael; Brennan, James F, & 
Riccio, David C. (Kent State U.) Control of two-way 
shuttle avoidance in rats by auditory frequency and 
intensity. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 324-330.— Following 
acquisition by 15 male albino Holtzman rats of shuttle- 
avoidance responding to a tonal CS, 6 Ss were given 
stimulus generalization tests under each of 3 conditions: 
(a) variation of frequency, (b) variation of intensity, and 
(c) concurrent variation of both frequency and intensity. 
Resulting generalization gradients for the frequency- 
alone dimension show that response speed was greatest 
when the training-CS value was presented, with a 
decrement in response strength occurring to the other 
stimuli. Variations in the intensity dimension alone 
revealed a monotonic relationship between response 
speed and stimulus intensity. Simultaneous variations in 
both frequency and intensity indicate that both dimen- 
sions exerted behavioral control, and that fre per 
gradients tend to steepen as intensity increased. d 
are interpreted with respect to aversively motivat 
stimulus control and multidimensional stimulus gener 
alization. (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


,, 
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4539. Ayres, John J. & Quinsey, Vernon L. ( 
Масар изей) Between-groups incentive We a 
conditioned suppression. Psychonomic | ie , 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 294-296. Rats ор 
sucrose suppressed to a preaversive CS as mue Акі са 
licking 8%, but recovered their base-line respo it 
faster following shocks. It is suggested that т еш 
finding by J. К. Vogel and М. E. paires P ue to 
suppression under low incentive, could have og 
the use of a recovery time measure of рр "i 
measure that confounds CS-elicited supp albino 
rate of recovery of base-line responding. 60 puc 
Sprague-Dawley rats were Ss.—Journal abstri y 

4540. Davis, Jennifer & Bitterman, M. . 
Florida) Differential reinforcement o 
(DRO): A yoked-control comparison. 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Маг a. 
237-241.—After training to press a lever ой ОА ais 
interval 30-sec schedule, | group of 10 naive hoo other- 
was shifted to a differential-reinforceme 


i p 
behavior (DRO) 10-ѕес schedule, while а оташе that 


shifted to a noncontingent yoked-contro an 
provided the same frequency and dec werê 
forcement. Then, both groups (Tota 


; iable-i al sci 
extensively retrained on the variable-interv: 
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after which the Ist was shifted to a series of DRO 30-sec 
sessions alternating daily with variable-interval 30-see 
sessions, while the 2nd was treated like the Ist on 
variable-interval days and yoked with the Ist as before 
on DRO days. In both phases, response-decrement was 
more rapid and more marked in the DRO Ss than in the 
controls, The difference was due largely to sustainment 
of response in the controls by adventitious reinforce- 
ment. All the DRO Ss developed “other” behavior—the 
same distinctive pattern of waiting at the foodeup—but 
there was no direct evidence that it contributed in any 
way to the decrement in lever pressing.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

4541. Lolordo, Vincent M. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Facilitation of food-reinforced respond- 
ing by a signal for response-independent food. 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 49-55.—5 male White Carneaux 
pigeons whose key pecking was maintained by 4-sec 
access to grain on a variable-interval 2-min schedule 
received Pavlovian differential conditioning trials super- 
imposed upon the instrumental base line. The CSs were 
changes in the stimulus on the key from white to red, or 
to a white horizontal line against a dark background. 
The positive CS was 20 sec. long, and was followed 
immediately by 8-sec access to grain. The negative CS, 
also 20 sec. long, was never paired with response- 
independent food. All Ss responded more rapidly in the 
presence of the positive CS than in the presence of the 
negative one. The positive CS produced an increase in 
response rate over the preconditioned stimulus period. 
The negative CS had no marked effect upon response 
rate. When the roles of the positive and negative stimuli 
were reversed, and the duration of the response- 
independent reinforcement was reduced to 4 sec., the 
new positive CS came to facilitate responding, and the 
new negative CS no longer produced facilitation. A 2nd 
discrimination reversal produced similar outcomes, 
When a 3rd reversal was initiated, and the duration of 
response-independent reinforcement was reduced to 2 
sec., the difference between the effects of the positive 
and negative stimuli diminished. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract 

4542. Weinstein, Lawrence. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia) Negative incentive contrast 
saccharin vs. sucrose and partial reinforcement. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 276-278. 
—30 male hooded rats received 7 sessions of ress 
training with sucrose (16 or 4%) and saccharin (.10 or 
1.5%) as reward, followed by a shift from 16-4% sucrose 
and .10-1,5% saccharin. 4 dependent measures indicate 
that concentrations of sucrose and saccharin that 
produced equivalent levels of performance 
equivalent negative contrast effects. In Exp. 11, 18 Ss 
received 4 sessions of barpress training with (.10 or 1.5%) 
saccharin under a fixed ratio 7 schedule of reinforcement 
followed by a shift from .10-1.5%. 4 of the $ measures 
indicate negative contrast effects. Confounding inherent 
in the use of solid food or sucrose does not appear to 
озын for negative incentive contrast effects. 

гасі. 


Reinforcement Schedule 
4543. Brandon, Paul K. (Mankato State Coll.) A 
reinforcer-density-change schedule of 
t. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of ar 
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American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
а rat онер — ч- 
е uence 

реса interval rom a еталон нану SOROS 
to a high EY M delivery of reinforcers 
was not contingent uj vior, Responding was 
maintained at е rate than under a p 
condition providing completely noncontingent reinforc- 


increased frequency of occurrence of that 
— Author abstract. 


i 
ing stimulus, Journal of the mental Analysis 
Behavior, 197\(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 11-214.— Determined 
ponai of grain с — rue ux pigeons 
response-in t nterpresen! 
intervals varied with a mean interval of 1.5 min. for each. 
schedule. Both were concurrently operative, but grain 
Fede en tie only when the chamber was 
illuminated with light and by the other only during 
amber illumination. A response on a white key, the only 
key in the chamber, alternated the stimulus conditions. 
and the effective schedule. Grain presentation durations 
associated with the illumination conditions were 
from 1.5-4.5 sec. The proportion of the total session time 


nt a an eee zay el а = - 4 
tive n ига! 

iluminston For of e. A the = the total 

presentations Wum- 

tatios "condition was an increasing of the 


4545. De D^ John. (U.S, Naval Aerospace Med- 


presented am 
second-order schedules. Journal of the ш 
Analysis of Behavior, 1971 Jan) Vol 180), 19-25. 


-| tigated the effects present 
ا‎ paired with food reinforcement in 2 male 


dult White King pi ns on а multiple schedule 
containin 2n едан. A stimulus — М... 
food reinforcement was presented on а 
schedule in 1 unit of the multiple schedule and either а 


i ired with food reinforcement or по 
ee in the other unit. Response rates 
were highest when behavior was followed by the 


imul . Presentation. of the food-paired 
i Sree completion at cach Imin variable-interval 


] the Annual Convention of 
Association, a Vol. or 
695-696. ts were trained on a 2-response 

e Jie Tat response turned on a light and the 2nd 
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Tesponse turned off the light. If the time between the 
responses exceeded 20 sec., the 2nd response produced 
food. If the time between the responses was less than 20 
sec., food was not presented and another initiating 
response was needed to start the DRL. The mean latency 
of the terminating response increased slightly for 2 of the 
Ss during prefeeding sessions. The mean latency of the 
initiating response increased markedly for all 4 Ss during 
prefeeding.—Author abstract. 

4547. Gibbon, John & Eaton, Charles R. (New York 
State Psychiatric Inst, New York) Choice between 
responding and not responding on an appetitive 
“Sidman-like” schedule. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 713-714.—Studied the choice be- 
tween responding and not responding in rats in an 
appetitive schedule analogous to a free-operant avoid- 
ance paradigm. The schedule programs reinforcement at 
a constant time (s) from the preceding reinforcement 
when no response intervenes. When a response occurs, 
reinforcement follows at a different constant delay (r). 
Response probability was a decreasing function of r for a 
fixed value of s. All Ss showed a bias away from an 
optimum strategy which would maximize reinforcement 
density —Author abstract. 

4548. Hymowitz, Norman. (Rutgers State U.) Com- 
parison between FI and VI schedules of punishment: 
Response suppression. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 709—710.—A 2 x 2 design was used 
to compare response suppression in rats following fixed 
interval (FI) and variable interval (VI) schedules of 
punishment. A general trend toward greater suppression 
for FI punishment in Exp. I (N = 12 male rats) failed to 
obtain statistical significance. Exp. II (N = 12 male 
rats), however, revealed significantly more suppression 
for FI than for VI schedules of punishment. The 
difference between the 2 studies was attributed to clearer 
specification of the minimum intershock interval in Exp. 
II. The data suggest that periodicity of shock may be an 
important determinant of response suppression.—Author 
abstract. 

4549. Jones, Cora L., Schull, Richard L., & Brown- 
stein, Aaron J. The effect of a variable-interval 
changeover contingency on concurrent responding. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 693- 
694.—Previous studies using concurrent variable-interval 
(VI) schedules have indicated that when a changeover 
delay is used, the distribution of responses approximates 
the distribution of reinforcements. In the present 
experiment with 4 adult white Carneaux pigeons, a VI 
contingency imposed on the changeover resulted in large 
discrepancies between these distributions. These results 
are in agreement with other procedures that impose 
contingencies on the changeover that separate the 
main-key behavior from the changeover behavior. 
—Author abstract. 

4550. Kop, Pieter F. & Snapper, Arthur G. (Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Veterans Administration Hosp., Montrose, 
N.Y.) Responding and heart rate under temporally 
defined schedules of signalled electric shock. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 703- 
704.—Employed a contingency space consisting of the 
continuous and independent variables of probability of 
shock given a response during a stimulus and probability 
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of shock given no response, in the stimulus. Beha) 
and cardiac effects in the rhesus monkey were obta 
under discriminated avoidance, Pavlovian conditioni 
avoidance extinction, discriminated punishment, а 
intermediate cases defined by variations in the 
probabilities. When the probability of shock given. 
response was greater than probability of shock give 
response, response rate in the stimulus was suppre 
— Author abstract. 

4551. Lachter, G. D., Cole, B. K., & Schoenfeld, W. 
(Queens Coll., City U. New York) Response rate under 
varying frequency ої non-contingent reinforcemel 
Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 233-236.—Exposed 2 White 
Carneaux hen pigeons to a 60-sec random-interval: 
base-line procedure. 6 different exteroceptive stimuli 
were successively correlated, within a single session, with” 
blocks of 10 reinforcement presentations. Following this. 
training, a noncontingent reinforcement procedure was _ 
instated with interreinforcement intervals of 5, 15, 30, 
120, and 240 sec. Within a single session, each noncon- 
tingent frequency was correlated with | of the previou 
presented discriminative stimuli. After an initial increase 
in the rate of responding as the result of a high density of 
noncontingent reinforcements, the rate declined a 
exposure to each noncontingent frequency was pron 
longed.—Journal abstract. 

4552. Marr, M. Jackson. (Georgia Inst. of Tech- 
nology) Sequence schedules of reinforcement, Jour- 
nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 15(1), 41-48.—Studied the performance of 3 naive 
White Carneaux pigeons under a 2nd-order schedule 
composed of fixed-interval (FI) components, each | р 
which was associated with a different discriminative 
stimulus, the stimuli occurring in a fixed order. In " 
condition, food presentation followed the completion ai 
the 4th component. This was designated а fixed-ral ca 
sequence schedule. In another condition, respon ШШЕН 
the Ist component completed after a fixed E. | 
reinforced. This was designated a FI sequence sche ie 
Although the stimulus order and maximum us І 
ment frequency were identical under the диз ү Fi 
considerably more responding occurred m von few 
sequence schedule in all components. Relatively 4 


a ч ino 
food presentations occurred after responding during О 


parameter values. 
of incre: 
Е iled under 
dule the rate. 
than 
schedule - 


f simple 


M. 
of 


(California State Coll., 

chained and tandem sc УЫ 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), . aie 2i on 
— Compared the performance of 6 sv ratio VÊ 
chained and tandem variable interval-fix ent, In the | 
hedules of reinforcemey ог DRL 
e value of the ave little 


FR) and VI-DRL sche 
chained schedules, varying th 255 
schedule in the final component See сотропе 
effect on the rate of responding in the initial the fi 
When a FR schedule was prograna respon 
component, consistently higher rates e 5 
found in the initial component of the 
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when compared to the chained schedules. However, 
when a DRL schedule was programed in the final 
component the opposite effect was observed, i.e., 
consistently lower rates of responding were observed in 
the initial component of the tandem schedule when 
compared to the chained. Results seemed to indicate that 
separate factors were controlling performance in the 
chained and tandem schedules.—Journal abstract. 

4554. Sette, William F. & Wood, Ronald W. (U. 
Rochester, School of Medicine & Dentistry) Stochastic 
reinforcement of response duration. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 675-676.—3 dogs were 
exposed to a schedule of reinforcement which deter- 
mined the probability of reinforcement as a linear 
function of response duration. The slope of this function 
was parametrically manipulated and related to measures 
of central tendency of the distributions of response 
durations and interresponse times. As the slope of the 
function decreased, response durations increased, and 
vice versa. These findings indicate that response dura- 
tions as well as interresponse times are subject to control 
by stochastic reinforcement contingencies.—Author ab- 
Stract. 

4555. Shanab, Mitri E. & McCuistion, Sharron, 
(Fresno State Coll.) Effects of shifts in magnitude and 
delay of reward upon runway performance in the rat. 
Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 264-266. 
—42 naive male Sprague-Dawley rats in 6 independent 
groups were Ist trained in a runway to receive either | or 
12 pellets after а 0-, 15-, or 30-sec delay (Phase 1). 
Subsequently (Phase 2), all Ss received 12 pellets under 
the same delay interval as in Phase 1. Finally (Phase 3), 
all Ss were delayed 15 sec. before receiving the 12-pellet 
reward. In Phase | performance was a positive function 
of amount of reward and a negative function of delay of 
reward. The effects of magnitude and delay of reward 
were independent of each other. In Phase 2 no elation 
effects were obtained in the 0-, 15-, or 30-sec delay 
conditions. A depression, but not an elation, effect was 
obtained in Phase 3.—Journal abstract. 

4556. Shimp, Charles Р. & Wheatley, Kimbal L. (U. 
Utah) Matching to relative reinforcement frequency 
in multiple schedules with a short component 
duration. Journal of the Experimental Analysis d Behav- 
ior, 1971(Маг), Vol. 15(2), 205-210.—3 White Carneaux 
Pigeons performed on 2-component multiple variable- 
interval variable-interval schedules of reinforcement. 
There were 2 independent variables: component dura- 
lion and the relative frequency of reinforcement in à 
Component. The component duration, which was always 
the same in both components, was varied over ex- 
Perimental conditions from 2-180 sec. Over these 
Conditions, the relative frequency of reinforcement in à 
Component was either .2 or .8 (+.03). As the component 

uration was shortened, the relative frequency of 
responding in a component approached a value equal to 
the relative frequency of reinforcement in that com- 
Ponent. When the relative frequency of reinforcement 
Was varied over conditions in which the component 
uration was fixed at 5 sec, the relative frequency of 
reibonding in a component closely approximated the 
TM frequency of reinforcement in the component. 
We» the familiar matching relationship, obtained pre- 
iously only with concurrent schedules, was obtained in 
Multiple schedules with a short component duration. 
Journal abstract. 
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4557. Shull, Richard L, (U, North Carolina, Greens 
boro) Sequential patterns in post-reinforcemen 
pauses on fixed-interval schedules of food. Journal o 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol 
1502), 221-231.—Responding by 1 of 2 adult male Silve 
King pigeons was reinforced with food on fixed-interva 
(FI) schedules of 30-, 60-, and 300-sec duration. A 2n 
was studied under FI durations of 60 and 300 sec. For 
both Ss, the average postreinforcement pause was '/; th 
duration of the Fl. Autocorrelation де! тулт revealec 
Ist-order sequential dependencies in series of post 
reinforcement pauses. On the 300-sec FI schedule 
successive postreinforcement tended to alternate be 
tween long and short durations. At the shorter F] 
durations there was less evidence of alternation se 

ences, Exp. П with the same Ss was conducted te 

letermine if the time intervals between the Ist response 
after reinforcement and the next reinforcement (the work 
periods) were responsible for the alternation patterns in 
the series of postreinforcement pauses, To evaluate the 
role of the work period, several procedures were used to 
modify the work period from that obtained on the FI 
300-sec schedule. Adding a schedule to the FI schedule 
that set the minimum amount of time that could elapse 
between the Ist response after reinforcement and the 
next reinforcement eliminated the alternation pattern, 
Control schedules indicate that the elimination ol 
alternation patterns resulted from constraints on the 
work period per se and not from confounded changes in 
the interreinforcement intervals. (22. ref.)—Journal ab» 
stract. 

4558. Snapper, Arthur G., Schoenfeld, William N., & 
Shimoff, Eliot H. (Franklin D. Roosevelt Veterans 
Administration Hosp., Montrose, N.Y.) Varying tem- 
poral location and intensity of an added electrical 
stimulus in a fixed-interval schedule. Proceedings oj 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2 ‚ 705-706,—Айег 4 ps 
of rats were trained on a fixed-interval 3-min sch ule of 

ositive reinforcement, a 15-sec mild electric shock was 
intruded into different segments of the interval, When 
the shock occurred in the beginning, middle, or 3rd 
quarter of the interval, each S showed a positively 
accelerated response rate until shock, followed by а 2nd 
itively accelerated curve up to the reinforcement. 
When shock immediately preceded reinforcement, rates 
early in the interval — decreased 2 [ = т intensity 
increased, response and reinforcement rate 
differential Recording to the temporal locus of shock. 
— Author abstract. ч 

4559. Squires, Nancy & Fantino, Edmund, (U. Cali: 
fornia, San Diego) A model for choice in simple 
concurrent and concu schedules, Jour 
nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Jan) 
Vol. 15(1) 27-38.—Responses of 8 adult White 
Carneaux pigeons in the presence of 2 concurrently 
available (initial-link) stimuli produced 1 of 2 differen! 
(terminal-link) stimuli. Entrance into the mutually 
exclusive terminal links was arranged by different anc 
independent variable-interval (VI) schedules for eact 
key, while nses during the mutually exclusive 
teXninal-link stimuli produced a single food reinforce 
ment according to identical and independent VI sched 
ules. Ss emitted more initial-link responses on the ke; 
with the shorter average interreinforcement interval ii 
the initial link. This difference in initial-link respons 
rates varied directly with the difference between th 
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average interreinforcement intervals of the initial-link 
schedules and decreased when the initial-link schedule 
with the longer average interreinforcement interval was 
followed by several consecutive food reinforcements on 
the VI schedule in the terminal link on that key. Results 
are incompatible with previous formulations of choice 
behavior with the concurrent-chains procedure. A 
modified formulation with a multiplier for the overall 
rate of primary reinforcement obtained on each key 
provides a better description of choice. The new 
formulation also applies to behavior in simple (con- 
current) choice situations, an advantage not achieved by 
previous formulations. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4560. Tombaugh, T. N. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) A comparison of the effects of 
immediate reinforcement, constant delay of rein- 
forcement, and partial delay of reinforcement on 
performance. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 24(4), 276-288.—Investigated the rela- 
tion between immediate reward, constant delay of 
reward, and partial delay of reward in 3 experiments 
with 149 naive female Sprague-Dawley rats. A discrete 
operant bar-press apparatus was employed. In Exp. I, 
constant delay produced less resistance to extinction 
than either immediate reward or partial delay, which 
were not different from each other. Changing the delay 
contingencies from training to extinction did not 
substantially influence performance. Exp. II showed that 
resistance to extinction was an increasing function of the 
length of the delay interval (7.5, 15, 30, or 45 sec.) in a 
partial-delay paradigm, and Exp. III demonstrated that 
resistance to extinction was a decreasing function of a 
constant delay interval (15, 30, or 45 sec.). Results are 
discussed in the context of A. Amsel's frustration theory 
and E. J. Capaldi's sequential hypothesis. (French 
summary) (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4561. Winton, А. S. & Beale, I. L. (U. Auckland, New 
Zealand) Peak shift in concurrent schedules. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
15(1), 73-81.—Exposed 6 experimentally naive White 
King pigeons to 2 keys, a main key and a changeover 
key. Initially nondifferential training was given in which 

ecking the main key was reinforced on a variable- 
interval (VI) 2-min schedule when the key displayed the 
Ist stimulus, a black line on a blue background, and was 
reinforced on an identical but independent VI 2-min 
schedule when the key displayed a plain blue stimulus. 
Later, differential training was given in which pecking 
the main key was reinforced on a VI 2-min schedule 
when the Ist stimulus was displayed; and was reinforced 
on a VI 10-min schedule when a 2nd stimulus, a black 
line of another orientation on a blue background, was 
displayed. During nondifferential and differential train- 
ing, each peck on the changeover key changed the 
stimulus on the main key. Generalization tests were 
given before and after the differential training. These 
consisted of presentations on the main key of 7 
orientations of the black line on the blue background, 
including the Ist and 2nd stimuli, with no reinforcements 
being given. Changeover-key pecks changed the stimuli 
on the main key. Generalization gradients were obtained 
using 3 measures: time spent, responses, and response 
rate in the presence of each test stimulus. Typically. 
maximum values on these measures occurred to stimuli 
away from the Ist in a direction opposite the 2nd 
stimulus, and minimum values occurred to stimuli away 
from the 2nd in a direction opposite the Ist.—Journal 
abstract. 
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4562. Alcock, John. (U. Washington) Punishment 
levels and the response of black-capped chickadees 
(Parus atricapillus) to three kinds of artificial seeds, 
Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 592-599, —3 
groups of chickadees were presented with sunflower seed 
shells empty, containing salted meal worms, or con- 
taining meal worms contaminated with quinine sulphate, 
over 3 days of trials. Ss initially rejected the emetic 
quinine worm most, the salted worm nest, the empty 
shell not at all. After 8 presentations the empty seed was 
also left untouched. Following a 6-day pause the salted 
worms were eaten significantly more often than before. 
The rapid and stable avoidance of the empty and emetic 
seeds may be attributed to the absence of any food 
reward. It is the nutritive value of a prey rather than its 
associated punishing qualities which will determine the 
degree of protection from predation enjoyed by that 
prey.—Journal summary. р 

4563. Baum, Morrie. (Bishop’s U., Lennoxville, 
Quebec, Canada) Extinction of an avoidance re- 
sponse in rats via response prevention (flooding): A 
test for residual fear. Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 28(1), 203-208.— Trained 80 female hooded rats, in 
a 2 x 2 factorial design, to avoid either .5 or 1.3 ma. 
shock in an automated apparatus. Following acquisition, 
Ss were extinguished with or without response preven- 
tion. Results confirm that response prevention is effec- 
tive in hastening the extinction of an avoidance response. 
Following extinction, the application of a loud buzzer 
induced a recovery-from-extinction of the response in d 
groups, indicating that residual fear was present in a 
groups and roughly to the same extent. Various theo- 
retical implications are discussed.—Journal ашасы 

4564. Dardano, J. Е. (Johns Hopkins U., Me 
School) Control of concurrent avoidance th: 
appetitive behaviors by an indicator of ee 
proximity. Journal of the Experimental Analysis d 
Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 167-180.— Expose ^ 
monkeys to concurrent schedules in which every j^ 
response on 1 lever had the dual conse es К 
delivering food and stepping а 20-step lig) "he. light 
upward; responses on a 2nd lever stepped be а 
downward. By responding appropriately on eac ton 
ration of food could be obtained without eek ide 
brief shock that occurred when the counter reac les 
20th step. Behavioral patterns of a сотай 
were analyzed when the Ss were handicapped ie (a 
types of discontinuities in the 20-step cow (b) the 
different sets of 4 consecutive lights торек li 
upper or lower 10 steps inoperative, and (c) a^. the 
ا‎ intained the light in 
inoperative. Generally, Ss maintaine if the lights 
upper 5 steps of the 20-step light counter Aa func- 
immediately preceding the shock position adeps worl 
tional. However, when these counter рок oud the 
inoperative, Ss maintained the counter ot the light 
highest operative position. With all pod responding 
counter inoperative, no systematic pattern 0 d Journal 
on the food and avoidance levers occurred- f 
a ct. mem 1 ol 

uc Dawson, Ronald G. (U. California, Sa 
Biological Sciences, Irvine) Retrograde ; ation reeX- 
conditioned emotional response пе г), V 
amined. Psychological Bulletin, 1971( ae 
278-285.—Examines the CER ino (see РА, 
advanced by A. A. Spevak and M. D. ki reviewed the 
Vol. 43:12407). Spevack and Suboski 
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evidence bearing upon the nature of the retroactive 
effects of ECS upon learned responses, and proposed an 
interpretation for the wide variety of retrograde amnesia 
gradients reported in the literature. They suggested that 
the “true” retrograde amnesia gradient occupies only 
several seconds following learning, and that longer 
retrograde amnesia gradients reflect, not an ECS effect 
upon memory, but the halting by ECS of the incubation, 
ie, change-over time of an experimentally produced 
CER. The evidence for this interpretation is considered 
weak. An explanation of the wide variety of retrograde 
amnesia gradients, in terms of treatment effectiveness, is 
put forward as a more reasonable alternative. (40 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4566. Furumuto, Laurel. (Wellesley Coll.) Extinction 
in the pigeon after continuous reinforcement: Effect 
of number of reinforced responses. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 331-338.—Measured 
number of responses and time to extinction of 52 adult 
white Carneaux pigeons after 3, 10, 1000, 3000, 5000, and 
10,000 reinforced key-peck responses during condi- 
tioning. Each response was reinforced with a .045-gm 
food pellet. The number of responses in extinction was а 
monotonically increasing function which became 
asymptotic beyond 1000 reinforced responses. Number 
of reinforced responses during conditioning significantly 
affected the number of responses in extinction (p < .001) 
but not the time to extinction. Results support the 
findings of previous free-operant bar-press studies with 
rats, Free-operant animal studies of extinction after 
continuous reinforcement have consistently produ 
monotonically increasing functions and have: typically 
employed relatively small amounts of reinforcement. Itis 
suggested that amount of reward may be an important 

rameter determining the shape of the extinction 
unction in the free-operant studies. (22 ref.)}—Journal 
abstract. 

4567. Holt, Gary L. & Scharlock, Donald P. (State 
University Coll. New York, Geneseo) Correction 
procedures in extinction of matching behaviors. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 683-684.—3 
experiments using 2 pigeons, were designed to assess 
Correction procedure functions in acquisition and ex- 
tinction of matching behavior. In Exp. 1, correction 
Procedure removal from blue and amber center-key 
Conditions during operational extinction produced sus- 
lained chance matching. Red center-key conditions, not 
operational extinction, remained at high base-line values. 
In Exp. II, removal of incorrect red center-key correction 
responses slightly increased between-session variabilit 
їп accuracy on red center-key conditions. In Ех . П b 
prene correct responses to red center-key conditions 

came more variable between sessions under base-line 
and extinction sessions following removal of correction 

rocedure from all conditions. Blue and amber center- 

*y accuracy decreased, maintaining near chance per- 
ormance.— Author abstract. 

i 4568, James, W. T. (U. Georgia) A methodological 
study of conditioning and extinction of an avoidance 
response via social facilitation in dogs. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 84(2), 275-279.—6 
Puppies were trained to make а conditioned escape 
response in a runway by responding with a decoy 
Previously trained to run. A spray of water was MM 
эч UCS with the decoy. 4 Ss also extinguished readily 

еп placed with a decoy that had not been trained to 
“аре, Conditioning and extinction of an aversive 
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behavior can be more studied in dogs by the use 
of water spray than by shock. (18 ref.) —Author abstract. 


4569. David A. (Coll. of Wooster, О.) Rats’ 
extinction performance as a function of deprivation 
level during training and partial reinforcement. 
Journal of au & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 317-323.—Examined the finding 
of J. Theios (see PA, Vol. 38:507) that drive level during 
training has a relatively permanent effect on habit 
strength persisting in extinction. The running behavior of 
48 male albino Holtzman rats trained with partial 
reinforcement or CRF with body weights under 70% 
(high xe or over 90% (low) of normal was 
extinguished with all Ss at low deprivation. Neither 
training-deprivation level nor its interaction with rein- 
forcement percentage affected the extinction perform- 
ance. The partial reinforcement extinction effect resulted 
solely from interfering responses and reactions to 
nonreward included convulsive seizures in Ss with а 
history of malnutrition, The failure to replicate Theios’ 
results supports the conclusion that habit strength is not 
a function of drive level during acquisition. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4570. Powell, Robert W. (U. South Florida) Some 
effects of punishment shock intensity upon dis- 
criminative responding. Journal of the Experimental 
Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol, 15(1), 1 116,—3 
adult White Carneaux pigeons received visual discrim- 
ination training under both multiple variable-ratio 
extinction and variable-interval extinction schedules. All 
Ss developed nearly perfect discrimination, When pun- 
ishment for every 10th response during food reinforce. 


which punishment and no-punishment sessions alter- 
nated unsystematically, was employed with 2 of the Ss. 
Results under this procedure essentially replicate the 
data obtained as punishment shock intensity inci 

m i| abstract. 
ЕТИ Roberts, Carl L. & Blase, Karen, (Colorado 
Coll.) Elicitation and punishment of intraspecies 


ression same stimulus. Journal of the 
r2 ae sis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 15(2), 
193-196.—Elicited fighting ses in 15 pairs of 
naive, male albino Sprague-Dawley rats by shocks over a 


iod. During certain blocks of these da 
ur ри" shocks ware made contingent on he 
shock-elicited fights. Fighting frequency was reduced as 
a direct function of the intensity О! the ете 
shocks. Fighting frequency recovered completely w! 


contingent shocks were removed.—Journal abstract. 


4572. Ri J. Раш & Melvin, Kenneth B. (U. 
لے ی‎ E of a punitive سو‎ on vel-punitive 
197 Dec). Vol 21(5), 313-314.—3 grou 
hooded rats (№ = 8/group) were, trained (о escape 
electric shock by traversing а straight alley. 2 groups 
punished in the alley showed more resistance > 
extinction than did a nonpunished group. An additional 
unishment, noxious noise, summated with shock pun- 
Бател to luce and maintain faster self-punitive 
running.—Journal abstract. 

, Russin, Raymond; ‚ William N., & Cross, 
My A. (Colorado State U) Extinction as a function 
of varied quality and quantity of reward sequence in 
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a straight alley. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
21(5), 274-275.—4 groups of male albino Charles River 
tats (N = 48) were extinguished in a straight alley after 
receiving 2 daily trials on 1 of the following varied 
quality and/or quantity of reward sequences: (a) 1 
alfalfa pellet followed by 1 sucrose pellet, (b) 1 sucrose 
pellet followed by 1 alfalfa pellet, (c) a single alfalfa 
pellet followed by 16 sucrose pellets, and. (d) a single 
sucrose pellet followed by 16 sucrose pellets. Results 
indicate that a high-quality following a low-quality 
reward produced greater resistance to extinction than 
when a low-quality followed a high-quality reward, 
Findings are interpreted within E. J. Capaldi’s sequential 
theory.—Journal abstract. 

4574. Stein, Norman; Hoffman, Howard S. & 
Christopher, Stitt. (Syracuse U.) Collateral behavior of 
the pigeon during conditioned suppression of key 
pecking. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behav- 
ior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 83-93.—Ethological recording 
procedures measured collateral behavior in 5 male 
homing pigeons whose key-pecking performance was 
suppressed during a tone that ended with unavoidable 
electric shock. Independent recordings of gross behavior 
were made by 2 Os throughout 60-sec intervals im- 
mediately before, during, and after tone presentation. 
Results indicate significant reductions in the frequency 
of collateral movements and an increase in the time 
between successive movements during tone presenta- 
tions. These effects were observed in all Ss, despite 
differences in the sequential patterns of behavior. Only 
partial recovery of the behavior evidenced before tone 
presentation was found during a 60-sec interval follow- 
ing shock. It is concluded that conditioned suppression 
procedures caused the S to "freeze" during tone 
presentation and in this fashion produced a general 
inhibitory effect on ongoing overt activity, including key 
pecking.—Journal abstract. 

4575. Van Houten, Ronald & Rudolph, Robert. 
(Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Sum- 
mation of punishment suppression. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 
117-121.—In 2 experiments, 8 male. Sprague-Dawley 
albino rats were trained to lever press with food on a 
variable-interval (VI) schedule. Bar pressing produced 
shock on a VI schedule in the presence of 2 in- 
dependently presented stimuli, a light and a tone. 2 Ss in 
each experiment received alternative presentations of the 
light and the tone and were consequently always in the 
presence of a stimulus that signaled VI punishment. The 
other 2 Ss in each experiment were treated similarly 
except that they received periods in which neither light 
nor tone was present. During these periods, bar pressing 
was not punished. The 2 stimuli that signaled punish- 
ment were then presented simultaneously to evaluate the 
effect of stimulus compounding on response suppression. 
The Ss trained without punishment-free periods did not 
show summation to the compound stimulus; the Ss 
trained with punishment-free periods showed summation 
of suppression. The major difference between the 2 
experiments was the longer mean interval of VI pun- 
ishment used in the 2nd experiment. This manipulation 
made the summation effect more resistant to extinction 
and thus increased its magnitude.—Journal abstract. 

4576. Walters, Gary C. & Glazer, Rochelle D. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Punishment of instinctive 
behavior in the Mongolian gerbil. Journal of Compar- 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 
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331-340.—Using a secondary punishment proci 
male gerbils received response-contingent p 
for either a sand-digging or an alert-posturing 
Compared with 8 nonpunished Ss, Ss p 
digging showed immediate and long-lasting 
suppression during the entire punishment pli 
punished for posturing displayed an incr 
posturing response throughout punishment. A 2n 
with 5 Ss demonstrated the efficacy of th 
conditioning procedure employed to establish. 
secondary punisher. It is argued that 
posturing represent different classes of beha 
are differentially affected by punishment 
emphasize the importance of an understan 
nature of the response being studied in investi 
punishment. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR ^ 


4577. Barth, Robert H. (U. Texas) The 
behavior of periplaneta americana (Linna 
Blatta orientalis Linnaeus (Blattaria, Blattina 
notes on 3 additional species of Periplan 
interspecific action of female sex phero 
Zeitschrift für Tierpsychologie, 1970(Sep), № 
722-748.—In P. americana, a. volatile fe 
pheromone is important in sex recognition, 
and release of courtship behavior. The rel 
between wing-raising display of the male 
vational factors is described. Backing moven 
phallomere protrusion are released by tactile stim 
of the abdominal tip, which leads to freq 
successful copulation attempts with unreceptiv 
Successful copulation requires active mount 
part of a receptive female; both chemical a 
stimuli are involved. The sex pheromones of thi 
species appear to have a less prominent role 
release of male courtship behavior. Blatta orien! 
a volatile female sex hormone, thus, sex recogni 
depends on chance contacts. Female sex phero 
effective in releasing male courting behayior 
groups of closely related species, but not betwi 

groups. During phylogenesis cockroaches 

developed several pheromones independently 

other. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. . 
4578. Brain, Carolyn L. & Griffin, G 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) The influences b 
of littermates on body weight and benak r 
pups. Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), MT 83) 
516.—Male and female rat weanlings were hea) 

reared in the absence of littermates of the 0 us 
compared to sexually heterogeneous oon p 
differences were evident at Day 14 an b. 
several weeks after weaning. Fostering did 204 
to this finding nor were there difference E. 
behavior towards the pups. Members 9 ate 
litters were more active and displayed єч š 
responses than those of litters with both sexes; 


PASTO. Brian, M. V. Communication. К 
queens and larvae in the ant M b. 
Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 467 n. 
the influence of queens on larvae grow b 
either direct queen action on Taie о 
transmission. Queens аге ineffective id у: 
workers and brood in decreasing, d 5 
queen larvae and increasing growth 0! 
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workers have access to the queen they can be induced to 
scar large larvae. Workers do not communicate infor- 
mation about the presence of queens through gauze 
screens.—Journal summary. 

4580. Cherney, Edward F. & Bermant, Gordon, (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) The role of 
stimulus female novelty in the rearousal of copu- 
lation in male laboratory rats (Rattus norvegicus). 
Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 567-574. 
—Long-Evans rats copulated with single females to 
satiation (30 min. without intromission). A "priming" 
female was then presented to each male for 1 intro- 
mission and removed, 30 sec. later either the original or 
the priming female was reintroduced and the male again 
allowed to copulate until satiation. Mean ejaculation 
frequency with the priming female was 2.8 times greater 
than with the reintroduced original female (1.4 уз. 41 
ejaculations). In Exp. Il the original female was 
reintroduced while the priming female was placed in a 
wire cage within the test arena. The visual, olfactory, and 
auditory presence of the priming female did not enhance 
ejaculatory capacity (.36 vs .41 ejaculations in p 

ata are discussed in terms of revisions of the dual- 
mechanisms theory of rat copulation originally proposed 
by Beach. (26 ref.)—Journal. summary. 

4581. Grant, P. R. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Experimental studies of competitive inter- 
action in a two-species system: Il. The behaviour of 
Microtus, Peromyscus and Clethrionomys species. 
Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 411-426. 
—Tested the interaction between 4 species of microtine 
rodents with respect to habitat. Within the same species 
dominance was a function of body weight, but 2 species 
had a mutually dispersive effect upon each other in 
relation to habitat occupied. Early exposure to habitat 
features in young animals was an important factor. (51 
ref.) —Journal summary. ' 

4582. Gwinner-Hanke, Helga. (U. Vienna, Zoological 
Inst, Austria) Zum Verhalten zweier stridulierender 
Spinnen Steatoda bipunctata Linné und Teutana 
grossa Koch (Theridiidae, Araneae), unter 
besonderer Berücksichtigung des Fortpflanzungs- 
verhaltens. (The behavior of two stridulating spiders 
(Steatoda bipunctata L. and Teutona grossa Koch, 
Theridiidae, Araneae), with special reference to repro- 
ductive behavior] Zeitschrift für  Tierpsychologie, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 27(6), 649-678.—Courtship of T. grossa 
males consists of 7 partial behavior patterns: jerking runs 
of the female web, blows with the forelegs, trillering on 
the female, spinning the mating-web and pulling on it 
Stridulating, and attempts to copulate. Jerking and 
pulling are negatively correlated. They elicit jumping and 
the copulation posture of the female, respectively. 
Jerking and stridulation are elicited by chemotactile 
stimuli of the female web. The greater the dissociation of 
the courtship sequence, the greater the amount of 
Stridulation. The female of S. bipunctata reacts to а 
stridulating male even when it remains outside the web. 
If the stridulation organ is covered up, S. bipunctata 

oes not court, while T. grossa does continue in an 
Untypical manner and is unable to copulate. Both 
Species’ stridulation organ consists of a movable abdom- 
inal part (a prominence with hairs and teeth) and a fixed 
thoracal part (parallel ridges). S. bipunctata rubs 1 tooth 
Over about 23 ridges/stridulation movement, producing 
à metallic click sound of 700-1400 cycles which has to be 


amplified in order to be heard. T. grossa makes ko 
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scraping noise, Other behavior patterns are described. 
(22 ref.)— English abstract. 

4583. Haacker, Ulrich & Fuchs, Stefan. (Darmstadt 
Technical School, Zoological Inst., W. Germany) Das 
Paarungsverhalten von Cylindrolulus punctatus 
Leach. The mating behavior of Cylindroiulus punctatis 
leech.] Zeitschrift. fur Tierpsychologie, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
27(6), 641-648.—The mating behavior of Cylindroiulus 
punctatus is typical for most Julidae species. Promerites 
and mesomerites of the male gonopods serve as to! 
and pull the female’s vulvae out of their pouches. 
hook-shaped Ist pair of legs fixes the female's head. 


Mating attempts are elicited by ific females, less 
often ү valle, presumably by Күт, stimuli, In 
mating behavior only the male plays an active role; he 
runs up to the female’s back, clinging to her by aid of his 
solepads. The mates face one another with their ventral 
sides, the female’s head is fixed by the male's Ist pair of 
legs. The female's head is swung laterally, presumably 
for stimulation. The vulvae are pulled out by the male's 
gonopodial tongs. If the female is not ready to mate, she 
may withdraw the vulvae. Insertion of the opisthomerites 
fire ПОШ sperm) ад ПУШ movements ven бе 
flagella occur, presumably to prepare sperm transfer. 
Firm is taken from the erected genital papilla into the 
opisthomerites, which are held forward. vulvae are 
pulled out again. Insertion of. the sperm-laden 
opisthomerites and sperm transfer with no movement of 
the flagella. English abstract, i 

4584. King, M. С. & Dua, J. К. (Macquarie Yi North 
Ryde, New South Wales, Australia) 


le albi us. Pt 4 
social approach in male albino ] ic 
Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), агаа, Росен 
А ion of visual and rd pach 
itially by a combination of vis 

lane Ya) the frontal aspect of the seen-smelt stimulus 
became merg salient tor ap v) н ag ndr 
alone elicited approach, After als o 

social peared ished. mel 
abstract. 


85. Lagerspetz, Kirsti, (Turku Us Finland) 
Wiesen beteende hos móss. ive behavior 
among. mice.) Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, Vol. 21(1-2). 


. Describes investigations aimed at the questions 
p фет earning, and relationships to sexuality. 
Measurement of aggressive рои кре, а м 
ituati п 
situation where 2 male mice ha ne 


i i the 7-point scale and а 
corresponding to higher values on voll а reed in 
ienificant differences in aggression already in the 2 
eipsranon with an increase until the 7th ration, ute 
a hereditary variation; adoption of mice from the T 


ivity in the s thetic system. Results indic 
prati yc o shadow the hereditarian disposition. As 
with sexuality, learning of aggressive behavior -— not 
require sati y Through e — ило, 
i i ijevemen 
—€—— this ia a ee from. sexuality. 
i t necessary for а, 
Pros t sensitaing, A ranis inhibition between 
jon and sexuality те wy but training - 
reased both of them. Inhil ition o ession on the 
other side did not inhibit sexuality, maybe because fear 
also is à more parasympathetic reaction.—P. Mylov. 
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4586. Morrison, Bruce J., Forman, Hal; Harris, 
Connie, & Hogan, James. (Miami U.) Dependence on 
smell of social and overpopulation effects in the 
white rat. Psychonomic Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 
316.—64 albino rats were obtained at 30 days of age, and 
'/, of them had their olfactorial bulbs aspirated. 2 wk. 
later 1/ of the Ss were housed in groups of 4/cage and '/, 
in groups of 16/cage. After 6 wk. all Ss were tested both 
individually and in groups in a counterbalanced manner 
in an open field where 7 indices of emotionality were 
recorded. Results show that smell is the dominant, if not 
sole, cue to group reduction of emotionality in the white 
rat. It is not, however, responsible for the increased 
emotionality found in overpopulated rats. The abnormal 
social behavior in overpopulated rats, however, tends to 
be eliminated by loss of smelling ability —Journal 
abstract. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


4587. Blough, Patricia M. (Brown U.) The visual 
acuity of the pigeon for distant targets. Journal of the 
Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 
57-67.—Measured the acuity of 6 pigeons (2 White 
Carneaux, | White King, and 3 homers) in an apparatus 
that required Ss to make visual discrimination at a 
distance of 28.75 in. (73 cm.) from the stimulus targets. 
The stimuli were black and white gratings of varying 
stripe width. A forced choice procedure was used, and 
both the method of constant stimuli and a descending 
series technique determined the order of stimulus 
presentation. Thresholds, obtained by interpolating at 
the 2596 error point on the psychometric functions, 
ranged from 1.16-4° of arc. Thresholds measured in the 
same apparatus for 2 human Os were .79 and .82° of arc. 
The descending series design produced lower percent 
error rates at the widest stripe value, but otherwise there 
appeared to be no difference between psychophysical 
methods. Position preferences occurred in most of the 
Ss; differential percent error functions and differential 
latency functions to the 2 keys illustrate these. Retinal 
histology revealed shallow, centrally located foveae in 
the 3 pigeon breeds used. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

4588. Corballis, M. C. & Beale, I. L. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Monocular discrimination 
of mirror-image obliques by pigeons: Evidence for 
lateralized stimulus control. Animal Behaviour, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 563-566.—3 pigeons were trained 
monocularly to peck a key when it displayed an oblique 
line sloping at 135° (positive stimulus) but not when it 
displayed the lateral mirror-image sloping at 45? (neg- 
ative stimulus; S-). When tested with the untrained eye 
open, Ss generally favored S-, although the preference 
was rather small. Transfer tests with the trained eye open 
showed that the original discrimination was controlled 
primarily by cues on the side of the key towards the 
seeing eye and that the main cue was an up-down 
one.—Journal summary. 

4589. Ginsburg, Norman & Nilsson, Virginia. 
(Lakehead U., Thunder Bay, Ontario, Canada) Meas- 
uring flicker thresholds in the budgerigar. Journal of 
the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
15(2), 189-192.—Describes a method of measuring 
thresholds in animals, and the case of flicker fusion in 
the budgerigar is illustrated. After training with rein- 
forcement for pecking at a high-frequency light (115 Hz.) 
and nonreinforcement for pecking at a low-frequency 
light (20 Hz.), Ss were given threshold trials and 
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reinforcement trials mixed randomly in equal number, In 
threshold trials (no reinforcement), the target began 
flashing at 115 Hz. and decreased in flash rate with each 
peck until the S stopped responding. During reinforce- 
ment trials, the target continued to flash at 115 Hz., and 
responses were reinforced on a variable-ratio Schedule. 
Flicker thresholds obtained from 2 Ss showed a linear 
relation to the logarithm of intensity in accordance with 
the Ferry-Porter law.—Journal abstract. 

4590. Jones, Gwenyth & Pasnak, Robert. (Catholic U. 
of America) Light deprivation and visual-cliff per- 
formance in the adult cat. Psychonomic Science, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 21(5), 278-279.—8 adult cats were light 
deprived for 80 days and tested on the visual cliff. No 
deficit in performance was found on this measure of 
depth perception. Species differences and implications 
for explanations in terms of visual activity and critical 
maturation periods are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

4591. Popper, Arthur N. (U. Hawaii) Auditory 
capacities of the Mexican blind cave fish (Astyanax 
jordani) and its eyed ancestor (Astyanax mex- 
icanus). Animal Behaviour, 1970(Aug), Vol. 18(3), 
552-562.— Using avoidance conditioning mean pressure 
thresholds of —41.5 db. (re 1 yb) for the river fish and 
-48.2 db. for the blind cave fish were found to be both a 
minimum at 1000 Hz. There is no evidence that the blind 
cave fish can detect pressure levels any better or worse 
than its ancestral eyed relative. Although not епоц 
ostariophysines have yet been investigated, data sub- 
stantiate earlier findings that they can hear a wider range 
of sounds and lower intensities than nonostariophysines. 
There is no obvious selective advantage for maintaining 
à side auditory range upon entry into the cave since no 
sounds above 1000 Hz. are present there. During initial 
training and testing the river fish had difficulty respond- 
ing appropriately at 200 Hz. and between 2500 0d 
possibly because the visually oriented species E 
learned to respond to some nonauditory stimulus aspect. 
(37 ref.)—Journal summary. 2 Е 

4592. Wright, Anthony А. & Cumming, William " 
(Columbia U.) Color-naming functions for ME "E 
geon. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Bei Hisl i 
1971(Jan), Vol. 15(1), 7-17.—Trained 6 RN $a 
naive White Carneaux pigeons to match up Жж 
3-key matching-to-sample paradigm. Test Бе N 
occasionally presented, where probe vd he 
peared on the center key and choices were made 10 ~ 

om 3 б і s. Color naming 
training stimuli presented on the side key meg 
functions were obtained by plotting the pereon 
test trials that each training stimulus MM i 
chosen for each center key probe waveleng! "uie 
wavelength where the functions intersected Еч 
preted as a transition point between p баја 
experiments employed different wavelengths à sctid ü 
stimuli. Exp. I and II demonstrated that Da aaa al 
of the color-naming functions occurred in a ed 540 ап 
and 595 nanometers (nm.). Exp. Ш employed o ively 
595 nm. as 2 of the 3 training stimuli, and poe color: 
slow acquisition, together with the ез that 5 
naming functions, supported the BIP wavelengths 
and 595 nm. may be transition рош! 
between pigeon hues.—Journdl abstract. 
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4593. Blount, H. Parker & Johnson, Ron 


4 
all of 
(Purdue U.) Syntactic influences in the ree 
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sentences in prose. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
6(Pt. 2), 529-530.—Attempted to determine whether 
complex sentences embedded within meaningful para- 
graphs are recalled better if (a) the sentences are 
constructed in the active or the passive voice, and (b) the 
described events within the sentences are presented in 
the same sequence as their correct temporal order. White 
6th graders were Ss in Exp. I, and undergraduates were 
Ss in Exp. II. Contrary to previous results, active and 
passive sentences were recalled equally well. The 
similarity in recall apparently resulted from the use of 
meaningful paragraphs as context for the critical 
sentences. Complex sentences were recalled significantly 
better when the events within a sentence came in the 
same sequence as their temporal order.—Author abstract. 

4594. Flax, Nathan. (Optometric Center of New York, 
N.Y.) Problems in relating visual function to reading 
disorder. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1970(May), Vol. 47(5), 
366-372.-—Discusses the fact that inappropriate struc- 
turing of the problem of relating visual function and 
reading disability may obscure their actual relationship. 
The visual requirements for successful reading vary as a 
function of reading itself. Oversimplification of both 
vision and reading, and failure to consider the role of 
adaptive changes, contribute to the lack of emergence of 
clear research findings. Utilization of group data tends to 
mask specific relationships. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4595. Hoemann, Harry W. & Ross, Bruce M. (Bowling 
Green State U.) Children's understanding of prob- 
ability concepts. Child Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
4X1), 221-236.—Reports 4 experiments administering 
probability judgment tasks using children ranging from 
preschool to early adolescence. Exp. I showed equivalent 
results with probability and proportionality instructions 
when judgments were performed between 2 circles with 
different black and white proportions. Exp. II showed 
that fewer correct probability than proportionality 
judgments occurred when Ss judged a single circle. It is 
concluded that the 2-circle task does not require 
probability concepts, since Ss need not construct 
probability ratios to succeed. Results confirm those of 
Piaget and Inhelder. Exp. Ш and IV modified the 
2-circle task to require use of probability concepts and 
administered a probability task with double arrays of 
discrete objects. Results are comparable to those found 
for the single-circle task. Researchers who have claimed 
that preschoolchildren use probability concepts аге 
criticized since their experimental tasks have been similar 
to the unmodified 2-circle task of Exp. 1.—Journal 
abstract, 

4596. Lacazu Gonzales, Enrique. La actividad como 
factor fundamental de la educacion infantil y 
adolescente. [Activity as a fundamental factor in 
infantile and adolescent education.] Revista del Instituto 
de la Juventud, 1970( Aug), Vol. 30, 5571.—Examines the 
Importance of activity in the physical, mental, and 
emotional development of the child and adolescent, and 
discusses the role of the educator in fostering this 
activity. It is suggested that 1 of the fundamental 
Considerations in creating activities is their precise 
adjustment to the age and true interests of an individual. 

0 fail in this regard means rendering the activity 
Worthless and causing problems for the child. «It is 
Proposed that (a) every activity occur within an envi- 
Tonment that is conducive to the child or adolescent; (b) 
the child be able to choose his own activities without 
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outside pressure from either parent or educator; (с) the 
educator at all times show competence and sensitivity in 
advising and helping the child in his activities, so that 
dialogue, understanding and guidance can be main- 
tained. (25 ref.)—S. Maze. 

4597. Lerner, Richard M., Pendorf, James, & Emery, 
Anne. (Eastern Michigan U.) Attitudes of adolescents 
and adults toward contemporary issues, Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 139-145.—93 ado- 
lescents (mean age = 16.1 yr.) and 91 adults (mean 
age = 44.1 yr.) completed a 29-item questionnaire 
containing items pertaining to contemporary issues, €g 
drug use, police and military authority and power, sexual 
behavior, and religion. Significant attitudinal differences 
between the generations obtained on 89.5% of the items. 
Insofar as attitudes toward these contemporary issues are 
concerned, it is concluded that evidence for a generation 
gap was found with this sample. Results are compared 
with those of other studies which have investigated 
political-social attitudes.—Journal abstract. 

4598. Matheny, Adam P. & Brown, Anne M. (U. 
Louisville, Medical School) The behavior of twins: 
Effects of birth weight and birth sequence. Child 
Development, 1971(Маг), Vol. 42(1), 251-257.—Com- 
pared behavioral differences between 32 sets of twins 
with minimal birth-weight differences (.25 Ib. or less) 
with those between 15 sets of twins with maximal 
birth-weight differences (1.5 Ib. or more). Behavioral 
differences were reported by mothers of the twins 
enrolled in a longitudinal study. In the maximal 
difference group, 10 of 18 behavioral variables were 
significantly related to birth weight, but, in the minimal 
group, only 2 of the 18 variables were significantly 
related to birth weight. The lighter Ss in the maximal 
difference group tended to exhibit more “problem 
behaviors, and they were relatively less proficient on 
aspects of cognitive behaviors. Birth sequence was not 
found to be related to birth weight, nor did it contribute 
significantly to behavioral differences. The lighter Ss of 
the maximal difference group were comprised of small- 
for-term prematures, whereas the lighter Ss of the 
minimal difference group were comprised of prematures 
by both length of pregnancy and birth weight. Since 
disparities between birth weight and gestational age were 
related to the magnitude of differences in twins 
behavior, birth weight and the length of pregnancy are 
important factors in studies of child behavior.—/ourna 
abstract. Y 

4599. Morehead, Donald M. (Stanford U., Medica 
School, Palo Alto, Calif.) Processing of phonological 
sequences by young children and adults. Child 
Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 279-289,—Observed 
input-output correspondences in 3 gon of young 
children (mean ages of 42, 54, and 7 yr.) and adults 
(mean age of 20 yr.) while imitating phoneme sequences 
that systematically violate the sequencing rules of 
English. The 3 younger groups produced more phonetic 
and semantic interpretations of the phoneme sequences 
than did the adults. All 4 age groups (with 12 Ss in each 
group) consistently followed the rules of English when 
changes were made in the original phoneme sequence. 
As a result, few inadmissible changes occurred. Basic 
findings indicate that children are guided by the similar 
linguistic constraints as adults but are more flexible in 
processing new ог odd phoneme sequences. Also, the 
children tended to “filter” linguistic input through their 
own internalized linguistic systems, while the adults 
relied more on perceptual-motor processing. It is 
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concluded that children seek form and meaning within 
the constraints imposed by the language more actively 
than do adults when imitating phoneme sequences that 
violate the sequencing rules of English.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

4600. Poresky, Robert H. (Cornell U.) Noncontin- 
gency detection in children and adults. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 691—692.—Adults and 
children demonstrated their ability to detect and react 
appropriately to noncontingent reinforcement. Adults 
showed a higher detection rate than children. The 
behavioral parameters of response distribution, pause 
time, and last response time clearly discriminated 
between Ss who reported noncontingency detection and 
those who did not. Noncontingent reinforcement was а 
more efficacious extinction technique than classical 
extinction.—A uthor abstract. 

4601. Reynolds, Richard J., Bickley, A. C., Champion, 
Sharon, & Dekle, Ocie. (U. Georgia) Effects of mode of 
presentation of stimulus materials in word-asso- 
ciation tasks. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
28(1), 211-215.—Compared differences in paradigmatic 
response to oral and visual presentation of word- 
association tasks for 40 educationally deprived Ss at 4 
ape levels. The syntagmatic/paradigmatic shift was 
investigated as a function of mode of stimulus presen- 
tation. Younger Ss produced more paradigmatic re- 
sponses than older Ss. The oral mode produced more 
paradigmatic responses than the visual mode for all Ss. 
The syntagmatic/paradigmatic shift did not occur, nor 
was the variation across age groups consistent for the 2 
modalities, Evidence indicates that response to word- 
association tasks was a function of stimulus modality. 
—Journal abstract. 

4602. Straub, Mary F. Self-stimulation in utero. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1) 55-63. 
—Proposes that the human fetus, in utero and often of 
itself, experiences the physiological effects of passion. 
Devoid of the sensuality denoted by common psycho- 
logical reference, this embryonic emotion predisposes the 
fetus for some distinctly human qualities. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4603. Traxler, Anthony. (Southern Illinois U., 
Edwardsville) Age differences in interference effects 
in R-S recall as a function of transfer paradigm. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 607- 
608.—Studied the role of interference as an age-related 
variable in response-stimulus (R-S) recall performance 
by contrasting the R-S recall of a select population of 
young (n — 60 male graduate students) and old (n — 60 
retired university professors) Ss in a paired-associate 
learning situation under 3 transfer conditions varying in 
associative interference effects (A-B, C-B; A-B, A-C; 
and A-B, C-D). An Age X Paradigm interaction in R-S 
recall was predicted, with the old Ss showing poorer 
recall under the A-B, C-B paradigm due to the A-B, A-C 
interference relationship R-S associations form in this 
paradigm. Results indicate that both age and interfer- 
ence affected R-S recall and that the Age X Paradigm 
interaction was due to the better performance of the 
young Ss on the A-B, C-D control paradigm, instead of 
the predicted poorer performance of the old Ss in the 
A-B, C-B condition. It is concluded that adult age 
differences in "interference proneness" may or may not 
appear depending on whether the source of interference 
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is due to “forward” S-R or "backward" R-S associa- 
tions.—Author abstract. | 


INFANCY 


4604. Barkóczi, Ilona. (Eötvös Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) A kognitív motiváció néhány problémájaaz | 
élet korai szakaszában. [Some problems of cognitive 
motivation in the early periods of life.] Magyar Pszicho- 
lógiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(2), 199-205.—Presents a 
review of the literature on the curiosity drive and the 
orientation reflex as applied to the cognitive devel- 
opment of infants. (34 ref.)—M. Moore. 

4605. Barten, Sybil; Birns, Beverly, & Ronch, Judah, 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Indi- | 
vidual differences in the visual pursuit behavior of 
neonates. Child Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 4X1), 
313-319.—Determined whether stable individual dif- 
ferences in amount of visual pursuit exist at birth. 
2-day-old babies presented with 2 moving stimuli and 
retested 24 hr. later showed high day-to-day correlations 
in amount of oculocephalic pursuit of both stimuli and 
also in ocular pursuit of the stronger stimulus. These 2 
responses seemed to be on a single dimension —Journal 
abstract. 4 

4606. Bell, Richard Q. & Haaf, Robert A. (National 
Inst. of Health, Child Research Branch, Bethesda, Md.) 
Irrelevance of newborn waking states to some motor 
and appetitive responses. Child Development, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 69-77.—During each of 2 dif- 
ferent interfeeding periods, 6 states, ranging from T 
wakefulness to agitated crying, were assessed in 6 
newborns between the 3rd and 4th days paspati 
before a test of motor response and again before tests 0 
nonnutritive sucking and of reaction to nipple removal. 
Scores for each of 6 logically different orders of these 
states, including 1 order which follows common ШҮ 
were related to subsequently elicited behaviors. So 
the elicited behaviors showed a significant correia a 
with any of the orders, and this correlation was lone 
findings set some limits on the general impo ain 
attached to states as predictors of response in y 
infants. (17 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

4607. Brackbill, Yvonne. (U. Denver) cumule 
effects of continuous stimulation on arousal X i) 
infants. Child Development, 1971(Mar), VOl enses 
17-26.—Questioned whether level of arousal ES 
as an inverse function of the number PE fanis 
modalities continuously stimulated. 24 1-mo* о extra 
served as Ss under 5 different conditions: 0 шш 
stimulation (control condition) and) contita En Hi 
lation of 1, 2, 3, and 4 sensory modalities. Th tile 
stimulation were auditory, visual, propos level 
(swaddling), and temperature. Indices О npe p 
included state, heart rate, respiration A ing effect 
gross motor activity. Results reaffirm the рас! i ct is not 
of continuous stimulation, indicate that mi а gene 
restricted to 1 sensory modality but J devel- 


indeed cumulative across modalities. al ab- 
practical aspects of these are discusse Journ 
stract. i 
4608. Jackson, Jan C., Kantovitz, 5 
Graham, Frances K. (U. Wisconsin) Са 
show cardiac orienting? Que ud Ee 
1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 107-121.— Typ! 
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heart rate (HR) accelerates in response to brief sensory 
stimuli while the HR response of older infants and adults 
is primarily decelerative. Since HR acceleration has been 
associated with a protective-energizing system that may 
inhibit stimulus processing and HR deceleration has 
been associated with an orienting and facilitating system, 
a developmental change in HR response has behavioral 
significance. However, the evidence of a developmental 
change is unsatisfactory on at least 2 grounds, i.e., 
newborns have generally been studied in drowsy states 
and with stimuli that may evoke a startle reflex. 3 
experiments were conducted to remove these grounds for 
objection. Stimuli were pure tones of low to moderate 
intensity whose rise time was controlled. In a group of 24 
newborns whose state was not monitored, HR accel- 
eration still occurred, but the relatively prolonged 
latencies suggested that startle effects had been removed. 
In 2 groups of 12 awake newborns each, there was no 
clear acceleration and no convincing evidence of 
deceleration. It appears difficult to elicit the cardiac 
component of orienting from newborns even when 
conditions parallel those used with older infants. (23 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

4609. Meierhofer, 
Oberägeri, Switzerland) Entwicklu' 
fliktsituationen іт Sáuglings- 
[Development crises and conflict situations in infants 
and toddlers.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
14(6), 266-274.— Traditional practices based on concepts 
of hygiene, pediatrics, and psychoanalysis, which intro- 
duce isolation and discipline into infantile experience as 
a means of accelerating development, are overlooking 
evidence concerning the nature, needs, and dangers 
inherent in the earliest months and years of life. Infants 
cry for the mother, rather than for food. A longitudinal 
study of 400 infants at the Institut für Psychohygiene im 
Kindesalter in Zurick, Switzerland, showed that mech- 
anized care does not provide the infant with the 
necessary supportive and stimulating human contacts. 
Lack of human contact produces acute and chronic 
desolation syndromes with severe psychomotor ex- 
citability. Motor, social, and speech development are 
retarded. Children with introverted tendencies and 
cerebral lesions experience the greatest harm. Early 
frustration and feelings of desolation have longlasting 
impact on personality development. While psychother- 
apy may rectify the situation, the real solution involves 
prophylaxis thorough counseling and organized social 
Work.—B. Stanton. 

4610. Ramey, Craig T. & Ourth, 
State U.) Delayed reinforcement and vocalization 
rates of infants. Child Development, 197Y(Mar), Vol. 
4X(1), 291-297.—15 normal, home-reared infants at each 
of 3 age levels (3, 6, or 9 mo.) were submitted to operant 
conditioning procedures designed to increase the rate of 
vocalization behavior. '/ of the Ss received immediate 
reinforcement, !/, received a 3-sec delay between 
response and reinforcement, and '/ received а 6-sec 
delay of reinforcement. Results indicate that learning 
es only under immediate reinforcement and that 
there was no developmental trend in the ability to 
withstand the detrimental effects of delayed reinforce- 
ment.—Journal abstract. 

Fani 1. Rebelsky, Freda & Hanks, Chery 
h ers' verbal interaction with infants 
ree months of life. Child Development, 


Marie. ("Zum  Holderbach," 
ngskrisen und Kon- 
und Kleinkindalter. 


L. Lynn. (Wayne 


1. (Boston U.) 
in the first 
1971(Mar), 


Vol 42(1), 63-68.—Fathers’ verbal interactions gl 
5 
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their infants were gathered by means of a microph 
attached to the infant for a Sache period every E 
from the time the infant was 2 wk. of age to the time he 
was 3 mo. old. Ss were 7 male and 3 female infants and 
their fathers. Data show that fathers spend little time 
vocalizing to their infants and that the number of 
interactions varies by time of day, age and sex of infant, 
and the kind of activity occurring during the interaction. 
—Journal abstract. 

‚ 4612. Schmidt, Katalin & Birns, Beverly. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) The behavioral 
arousal threshold in infant sleep as a function of 
time and sleep state. Child Development, 197Y(Mar), 
Vol. 42(1), 269-277.—In a group of 14 2-5 day old 
infants the behavioral arousal threshold (BAT) for a cold 
thermal stimulus was found to be significantly higher in 
the 2nd quiet sleep epoch than in the Ist. is finding 
points to the importance of the time effect concerning 
the BAT in infant sleep. The BAT in quiet vs. active 
sleep was not significantly different for the same 
stimulus. The role of different modalities of stimulation 
and individual differences as determinants of respon- 
siveness during neonatal sleep states is discussed. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4613. Serafica, Felicisima C. & Uzgiris, Ina C. (Clark 
U.) Infant-mother relationship and object concept. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 


1971, Vol. 6(Pt, 1), 141- 
142.—Investigated the relationship between development 
of the infant-mother rela! 


tionship and object E 
development. 19 male an d 


d 17 female 4-12 то, 0! 
infants were Ss. Infant-mother relationship was defined 
within the broader context of the construct “interper- 
sonal relationship.” Development of the infant-mother 
relationship was hypothesized as а progression from a 
state of relative un 


differentiatedness to increasing 
differentiation and hierarchic i 


integration among 

hypothesized components of an interpersonal relation- 
ship, namely, discrimination, affect, approach, and 
expectancy. Findings are interpreted as indicating а 
reciprocal relationship between development of the 
infant-mother relationship and object concept devel- 
Discussion focuses on the changing interaction 
id specific components of the 
—Author abstract. 
nova, Raisza, & Mityeva, 

mellett nevelt 3-12 


different con 


focused on the time period infants spent on optical- and 


i i the atten- 
tactile-motor explorational behavior, and on 

tion processes in course of these operations. Infants were 
subjected to longitudinal observation in à well-defined 
setting. (Russian summary)—English summary. 


CHILDHOOD 


4615. Árochová, Ol'ga; Jelenková, Alena; Dornié, 
Stanislav, & Halmiova, Olga. (Slovak Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Search time, recall and recognition 
in 4-5 year old children. Studia Psychologica, 1970, 
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Vol. 12(4), 303-305.—Investigated the developmental 
aspects of searching behavior. Ss were 20 4-5 yr. old 
kindergartners (15 boys and 5 girls). The effect of color 
in the search matrix, recall, and recognition of the 
searched targets was followed. In addition, the effect of 
short-term memory loading on the searching activity at 
this age level was investigated. It was found that 
short-term memory loading can not be successfully 
investigated in Ss of this age. Only 11 Ss completed the 
experiment since the others had search times greater than 
2 min. (Czech & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 

4616. Baltes, P. B., Baltes, Margaret M., & Reinert, G. 
(West Virginia U.) The relationship between time of 
measurement and age in cognitive development of 
children: An application of cross-sectional se- 
quences. Human Development, 1970, Vol. 13(4), 258- 
268.—Administered 4 measures of cognitive functioning 
(induction, verbal comprehension, number, perceptual 
speed) from the Begabungstestsystem to 315 male, and 
315 female children obtained by random sampling from 
48 elementary schools using cross-sectional sequences as 
data collection strategy. 3 cross-sections separated by 
4-mo intervals were conducted to test for the effects of 
age, time of measurement, and sex. Age was varied in 3 
levels (8, 9, 10), and time of measurement in 3 levels 
(November 1964, March 1965, July 1965). Analysis of 
variance resulted in significant main effects of age and 
time of measurement for all measures. Time of meas- 
urement differences are interpreted as representing 
differential amounts of schooling rather than season of 
birth effects and appear to concern primarily crystallized 
intelligence measures. Results are in close agreement 
with a previous study and further support the need for 
applying sequential strategies in age-developmental 
research. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4617. Connell, R. W. (U. Chicago, Center for Social 
Organization Studies) Class consciousness in child- 
hood. Australian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 6(2), 87-99.— Presents an account of the 
development of class consciousness among a sample of 
9] Sydney, Australia, 5-16 yr. old schoolchildren. 3 
stages could be identified. A marked age change in the 
belief that differences in wealth are fair is related to the 
development of class schemes and the pervasiveness of 
the gospel of work among adolescents. 2 pockets of 
heightened class consciousness are identified, but most 
of the Ss had little conception of, and no strong feelings 
about, their own class positions. These facts are related 
to the relative insulation of the children from the 
workings of the industrial system.—Journal summary. 

4618. Garvey, Catherine & Baldwin, Thelma. Studies 
in convergent communication: Ill. Comparisons of 
child and adult performance. Center for the Study of 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 
1971(Feb), No. 94, 43 p.—Compared the communica- 
tions of 47 (5th grade) child dyads and 24 adult dyads, 
which were observed during the performance of 3 
convergent communication tasks, on various features of 
communication structure and content. Compared to 
child dyads, adult dyads more consistently marked the 
organization of the communication and included more 
evidence of verbal cooperation and reclarification of 
encoded messages. Children's communications showed 
more variability in the inclusion of the identified 
structural features than did adult dyads. No differences 
in these features were observed in the communication of 
children from different socioeconomic status, race, and 
sex subgroups.—Journal abstract. 
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4619. Geréb, Gyorgy. Intenziv tevékenység és 
monoton állapot kolcsónhatásának vd 
általános iskolai tanulóknál. [Examinations of the 
interaction between intensive acüvity and monotonous 
states in primary school pupils.) Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. !2, 249-266.—Examines the 
interaction between intensive activity and monotonous 
states by (a) having Ss practice simple activities to the 
point of monotony; (b) performing tremometric meas- 
urements; (c) administering the children's series of the 
Diker-Lienert KLY before and after monotonous 
activity; (d) asking Ss to remember a table that had been 
perfected tachistoscopically; (e) testing acoustic mem- 
ory; (f) performing tapping tests; and (g) collecting Ss’ 
subjective experiences through a questionnaire. It was 
found that activity involving intensive concentration of 
attention has a favorable effect on the level of monot- 
onous activity, i.e., by increasing attention energy. The 
monotonous situation is considered to be a state 
involving a specific energetic level, the regularities of 
which can be studied only in association with the 
preceding and succeeding forms of activity. Boring 
activity results in a state of saturation, which in turn 
elicits impulsive, nervous, oppositional, hyperactive 
forms of response in the pupils. (Russian summary) (44 
ref.)—English summary. 

4620. Gitter, A. George; Satow, Y., & White, А. 
(Boston U.) Racial misidentification skin color and 
physiognomy. CRC Report, Boston U., 1968(Dec), No. 
33, 24 p.—Examined the effects of race, sex, and age of 
80 4-6 yr. old Negro and white children on racial 
misidentification. Both skin color and physiognomy of 
stimuli (9 male and 9 female dolls) were varied. Race A 
sex effects were significant for both color an 
physiognomic misidentification.—Journal. abstract. 

4621. Golden, Mark; Birns, Beverly; Bridger, Wagner, 
& Moss, Abigail. (Albert Einstein Coll. of Medico 
Yeshiva U.) Social-class differentiation in cogni ld 
development among black preschool children. [o y 
Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 37 ur 
longitudinal study of 89 Negro children from iffe: 
social classes. While there were no significant i 
differences on the Cattell Infant Intelligence sy а! int 
and 24 mo. of age, there was à highly significant dim 
mean IQ difference on the Stanford Binet at3 W е 5 
between Ss from welfare and middle-class У не 
families. The range іп mean IQs of the Negro По that 
extreme SES groups (93-116) was almost identica their 
obtained by L. M. Terman and M. A. Merri oven 
standardization sample of 831 bita аш 
214 and 5 yr. of age.—Journal abstract. E 

4622. Gough, 1. R., et al. (U. Queensland, lor 
Australia) Aspirations of aboriginal en 9 Repo 
lian Psychologist, 1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 26 h t abori inal 
on a project which attempted to assess wha 126 570 
children thought the future held for them. = ing 10 

1 i ji tions pertaining 
graders were interviewed with 4 ques hat: (a) Bf 
future involvement. Results indicate t boys (b) 
aspired to higher occupational levels than E took © 
children were interpreted to have limite ei status 
both boys and girls aspired to higher occup hes wel 
than their fathers, du ce gne wis d 
material possessions.—H. Roemmic. 

4623. Goulet, L. R. (U. Ilinois) Trainin 5 Y Juman 
and the development of complex "ups urrent. 16" 
Development, 1970, Vol. 130), 2AA in 
search concerned with the role of ae is of trainin 
opment is directed to assessing the effec! 
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child behavior. This approach is discussed as a general 
strategy for experimental research in the study of 
developmental phenomena, and for its implications in 
contrasting models of development in terms of their 
assumptions relating to the joint roles of experience and 
maturation in behavior. The similarities of these as- 
sumptions to those made in learning theories are also 
discussed. Experimental methods for the systematic 
assessment of training-related changes in behavior are 
presented as procedures for studying phenomena which 
typically covary with age in the natural environment. (47 
ref.) Journal abstract. 

4624. Grosvenor, Theodore, (U. Waterloo, School of 
Optometry, Ontario, Canada) Refractive state, intel- 
ligence test scores, and academic ability. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
Optometry, 1970(May), Vol. 47(5), 355-361.—In an 
experiment with 707 intermediate school European and 
Maori children, it was found that myopes had higher 
mean scores than hypermetropes on both the Otis 
Self-Administered Test and the Raven Progressive 
Matrices test. Myopes also occurred in significantly 
greater numbers in high ability than in low ability 
classrooms. Results are discussed in terms of 4 hypoth- 
eses, previously suggested by M. J. Hirsch in his 
experiment with 554 school children given the CTMM: 
(a) myopia is an overdevelopment of the eye just as 
hypermetropia is an underdevelopment; (b) intelligence 
test scores may be influenced by the amount of reading a 
child does; (c) the more intelligent child may read more 
and thus become more myopic; and (d) in taking the test, 
a premium is placed upon the ability to perceive fine 
detail efficiently, thus giving the myope an advantage. 
—Journal abstract. 

_ 4625. Guillaume, Paul. Imitation in children. Trans. 
EY Halperin; Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago Press, 1971. 
xvii, 214 p. 

4626. Ireton, Harold R. & Thwi Edward J. s 
Minnesota) The Child Development Inventory: For 
the description of the development of preschool 
Children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
453-454. The Child Development Inventory (CDI) was 
devised for purposes of clinical evaluation, mass screen- 
ch developmental research, and parent education. The 
CDI consists of 320 statements describing the behaviors 
of children in the Ist 6 yr. of life. The inventory Is 
Completed by the child's mother who endorses those 
Statements which describe the child's behavior. Results 
are represented in a profile of 8 developmental scales: 
Gross Motor, Fine Motor, Situation Comprehension, 
Expressive Language, Verbal Comprehension and Con- 
ceptualization, Self-Care, Personal-Social, and General 


Development.—Author abstract. 
Be 4627. Jung, John. (California State Coll, Long 
ach) Modeling effects in children on a successive 


ion association test. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
970(Dec), Vol. 24(6), 381-388,—27 8th graders received 
û word association test involving successive tests on 
Mme list with no instruction as to whether the responses 
19 cach given stimulus should be the same or different on 
i йен. NE individual шеша m 9l 
in the level of consistency of responses. A 
rudy; pairs of Ss were formed Sich consisted of 1 high 
7h | low consistency S, as determined by a pretest. | 
i and 8th graders were Ss, Each S was tested with а 
Я ferent list in the pair-wise situation, with | member 
tving the performance of the other before TE 


_ р 
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tested. himself. Significant matching occurred within 


pairs in Group H-L where a high model 
preceded a low consistency O. Nonsignificant changes in 
the expected direction occurred for high i Os 


who followed low consistency models in Group L-H. The 

possibility that the pretest may have anchored the 

performance of the Os against the influence of the 

е was discussed. (French summary)—Journal 
'ract. 

4628. Lassó, Károly & Hoffmann, Lajos. A 

korúak életkori 
of age 


gyermeki 

a kihallgatás taktikájában. [The bearing 
characteristics on the tactics of interrogating juveniles.) 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 607-621. 
—Comparing the evidence of 5-6 yr. old children with 
that of adults who suffer from some sensory defect, the 
evidence of the children was found to be more reliable, 
Manifestations of age characteristics are analyzed in the 
development of the evidence and in their on 
evaluation. The importance of choosing proper sur- 
roundings for the interrogation is stressed. Experience 
has shown that interrogations conducted in the presence 
of parents or others are likely to lead to distortions. 
— aimed J ашу үйө зимы for — À 
alse evidence at facilitating memory 

children are treated. Tactics of Interrogation should be 
based on the study of problems associated with attention 
and speech. (Russian summary) (25 tef.) — English 


summary. 
4629. McGhee, Paul E. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Can- 
ada) Cognitive development and children's com- 
sion of humor. Child Development, 1971(Mar), 

ol. 42(1), 123-138.—Investigated the relationship be- 
tween children's level of cognitive functioning (according 
he here pena ar c n Pg Hh 

ion and 4| ation 

meno ies. A distinction was drawn be- 
differing in the 


necessary for comprehension 
not rehension 


qom for сотр! 
were 30 5-, 7-, and 9-yr-old boys. 
was ares only ыз - 7-yr-old 
i ity humor (but п ‹ 
thinking ЧА. foui pi = important 
ability tọ give interpretive, as 
explanations; Level of cognitive > was = 
significantly related to humor а tion for hee 
novelty or incongruity humor. Analyses of age differ- 
ences indicate consistent significant increases in com- 
rehension with increasing age for all humor stimuli. 
Siar analyses, for итог PRI Joa dora. 
P. Nagy. „ (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Psyc ology, Budapest) 8-15 ма 
leányok és fiúk sportigvalasztas! Inditék 
feimérés [Motives of girls and boys 
r branch of 


T assesscd of q 

'anulmányok, Н No. 11, 431-440.—Reports а survey 
conducted on 1310 children. Motives were classified 
according to the eliciting agent into external and internal 
actives, and then related to the age of the Ss. It was 
found that from age 13, Ss tend to make their choice on 
the basis of internal motives, and that they hang on to 
their choice if their achievements are rewarded both 
in the training period ‘and in contests, Results may serve 


to 


س 


——————<x— Ҥ 
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as a basis for a more detailed motivational analysis of 
sport activities. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

4631. Nagy, László. (Central Library of Education, 
Budapest, Hungary) A fejlódéslélektan kutatásának 
néhány módszertani problémája. [Methodological 
problems of child psychological research.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 179-184.—Since systematic 
training and instruction are the main factors of child 
development, the methods of child psychology must 
include the developmental process. An active method of 
influencing the development of an S (e.g. the school 
laboratory established by D. B. Elkonyin) is contrasted 
with the traditional passive one of describing the course 
of development. Problems of the longitudinal study 
method are also considered because analysis refers only 
to a cross-section, and only to various phases of 
development, so the whole period of development and 
that of the longitudinal examination do not coincide. 
The resulting description of mental development is much 
too general and abstract. It could be made more concrete 
by introducing "typical courses of development" or 
developmental models. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 

4632. Osborn, D. K. & Endsley, R. C. (U. Georgia) 
Emotional reactions of young children to TV vio- 
lence. Child Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 321- 
331.—Using a procedure for recording continuously the 
amount of emotional sweating (GSR), 4- and 5-yr-old 
children were shown 4 brief TV film episodes. 2 films, 1 
employing cartoon characters (CV) and the other human 
characters (HV), contained violent actions among the 
characters. 2 other films contained only nonviolent (N) 
actions among the characters (NCV and NHV). As 
measured by their GSR, Ss responded more emotionally 
to CV and HV, particularly the latter, than they did to 
the nonviolent films. Ss also subsequently selected HV as 
the “scariest” film, and recalled more detail from HV 1 
wk. later than from the other 3 films. Finally, Ss most 
frequently selected the 2 cartoon films, particularly 
NCV, as the "best liked" films. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4633. Péterffyné-Mirtse, Marta. (Medical U. 
Budapest, Childrens’ Clinic, Hungary) Balkezes 
gyermekek elemi konstruáló tevékenységének 
vizsgálata. [Examination of the elementary constructing 
activity in left-handed children.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 317-331.—Reports ex- 

eriments with 15 reeducated and 10 manifest left- 

anded 8.6-11.3 yr. old children. Using the method 
designed by J. Salamon, the study aimed at revealing 
thought process traits manifested by Ss while performing 
the constructing tasks according to model. Results, 
which were quantified in terms of period of orientation 
activity, number of operations required for assembling, 
solution of mental tasks, and level of task solution, did 
not show any important differences between the 2 
groups. Difference in hand preference, however, made it 
possible to analyze specific manifestations of handedness 
in the course of particular operations. Reeducation of 
left-handed children did not seem to significantly 
influence their constructing ability and thought proc- 
esses. However, in order to generalize, examination of 
left-handed children would have to be conducted on a 
larger scale. (Russian summary)—English summary. _ 

4634. Popper, Péter. (Medical U., Children’s Clinic, 
Budapest, Hungary) A klinikai gyermekpszichológia 
alapvetó kutatásmódszertani problémáiról. [Fun- 
damental methodological problems of clinical research 
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in child psychology.] Pszichológiai Tanulmái 
Vol. 12, 371—378.— Denies the existence of 
between clinical practice and experimental n 
by showing that the 2 are inseparable, tries to e 
synthesis. A brief survey of the cardinal meth 
postulates of clinical psychology, mainly in 
psychodiagnostics and psychotherapy are 
These postulates are: (a) complexity of mel 
ployed; (b) necessity to interpret results; (c); 
relations of research method; (d) employment û 
projective research methods and tests; and (е) 
of attending to the family as a group. Particul 
laid on studying the connections between sym) 
diagnosis, a systematic treatment of the follown 
being advised: (a) complaint, (b) symptom 
problem as it presents itself to the S, (d) the prol 
presents itself to the environment, and (e) the p 
it presents itself to the psychologist. The pe 
the psychologist has to be taken into account, 
in respect of his emotional equilibrium. This 
considered to be of basic importance and 
considered in the training of psychologists. 
summary)—English summary. 

4635. Rossi, Sheila & Wittrock, M. C. (U. 
Los Angeles) Developmental shifts in verb 
between mental age two and five. Child D 
1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 333-338.—Investigated 
opmental progression in children’s bases for O 
words in free recall: The hypothesized devel 
progression began with rhyming responses 
MA 2, followed by syntactical, clustering, й 
ordering responses reaching their peaks at MA: 
5, respectively. 2 stimulus lists of 12 words e 
presented individually to 144 children rated 
low, average, or high IQs. It was found as hy 
that in free recall: (a) rhyming reached р 
proportion at MA 2; (b) syntactical responses Teas 
their highest proportion at MA 3; (c) clustering Te 
its peak proportion at MA 4; (d) serial ordering Te 
its peak at MA 5; (e) clustering showed a positi 
trend with intelligence; (f) intrusions showed а 
linear trend with intelligence; and (g) the most 
responses at a given age were rhyming a 
clustering at MA 3 and 4, and serial orderin 
5.—Journal abstract. 

4636. Rowland, G. Thomas & 
(New York U.) The mind of man: E : 
theory of cognitive development. En 
N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. xix, 167 p. $9.9. 
4637. Sylvester, John D. (Inner Londo 
Authority, England) Confidence and v Я 
and perception. Studia Psychologica, 1910, 
306-313.—Postulated that confidence b. r 
psychological factor, with a clear Physi з 
neurological basis, ie. that it appren tail 5 
performance of both а 4 e > 
as a causative factor), an at it C 
заа by various methods ааа under 
suggestion. 3 experiments аге ges 3 
ated of giving 8-14 yr. old children an шй Е 
and an attainment test, and then Rather k 
“confidence-level.” It was found tg А 
level score accounted for more t E. 
discrepancy between innate ability E 
formance. The other 2 experius n um 
graduates and a class of school chil те and sl 
dealt with the manipulation of confiden o 
discouragement considerably impairs 
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and learning. (Czech & Russian summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

4638. Young, Frances A., et al. (Washington State U., 
Primate Research Center) Refractive errrors, reading 
performance, and school achievement among Es- 
kimo children. American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1970(May), 
Vol. 47(5), 384-390.—Presents the relationship between 
refractive errors and various measures of reading and 
school achievement on 204 3rd-6th grade Eskimo 
students at Barrow, Alaska. Comparisons were made 
with the Caucasian population of school children at 
Pullman, Washington, using the Betts II Level Reading 
Test and the California Achievement Test as measures. 
Results show the same relationships in both groups 
between reading performance, achievement test per- 
formance, and refractive error. The more myopic Ss 
tended to score higher on reading and achievement 


tests,—Journal abstract. 
Learning 
4639. Bucher, Bradley & Anthony, Julie. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Effects of different rein- 


forcement patterns on the inhibitory properties of S-. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt. 2), 685- 
686.—Current conceptualizations of inhibition imply 
that S- function after training is affected by the 
consequences of S- responding. Studies of the inhibitory 
functions of S- after errorless training, or overtraining, 
show inconsistent results. In this study, children were 
trained in simultaneous discrimination problems with 3 
patterns of contingencies for responding. These included 
positive reinforcement. only, response-cost only, and 
oth contingencies combined. It was expected that 
preferences for S- over neutral cues on probe trials would 
depend on training contingencies. Results showed an 
inhibitory effect of S- invariant over the 3 conditions. 
-—Author abstract. 

4640. Caruso, John L. & Resnick, Lauren B. (U. 
Pittsburgh) Task sequence and overtraining in the 
learning and transfer of double classification skills. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 553- 
554.— Attempted to: (a) validate empirically a hypoth- 
esized hierarchical sequence of 3 double classification 
tasks, (b) investigate transfer to an untrained 4th double 
classification task, and (c) assess the effects of over- 
training a relatively easy task on the learning of à more 
difficult task as compared with learning a related task of 
intermediate difficulty, 55 kindergartners, who were 
shown by pretesting to possess negligible double clas- 
sification skills, were trained on matrix tasks involving 
Color and shape dimensions. The hierarchical росна 
Were strongly supported and some evidence of additional 
transfer was found, but overtraining had no significant 
effect.—Author abstract. 

& 4641. Francés, Robert. (Faculty of Letters & Humane 
iences, Nanterre, France) Apprentissage If et 
apprentissage de l'orthographe. [Perceptual learning 
тич learning to spell.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, 
ol. 23(6-8), 416-421.—Analysis of orthographic errors 
jade by children indicate 3 types of errors: (a) usage, 
whi displacement, additions, and subtractions of letters 
al ich do not change the phonetic identity; 
teration of a word through faulty grammatical con- 


struction; and (c) phonetic, alterations which а 

word's phonetic nature, Children given ual 

training showed significant reductions in all 3 error 

— compared with their untrained controls.—K. £ 
th. 

4642. Jacobs, Paul 1, & Vandeventer, Mary, (Yeshiva 
U., Ferkauf Graduate School) The learning 
transfer of double-classification skills by first 

raders. Child Development, 1971(Mar 

49-159.—The double-classification requires 
to take into account simultaneously 2 different dimen- 
sions of stimulus variation while inferring logical 
relations, 42 Ist grade Ss matched for pretest score were 
randomly assigned to either an experimental or control 
condition. pem Ss were given highly structured 
yet individualized training in solving ble-classifi- 
cation problems with easily labelable stimuli that varied 
in color and shape. These Ss scored significantly 
than control Ss on a posttest involving color and 
and on a near transfer test ROOM Da stim 
dimensions, both immediately and 4 mo, later. There was 


4643. Jurčo, Martin, (Research Inst. of 
phe iy gen ay Poznávacie а 
ujmy, ' u 
výs Кот, [Knowing and practical interests and their 
relation to abilities and learning results.) Jednotna Skola, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 2204), 334-349.— Distinguishes between 
2 types of interest: (a) knowing interest which manifests 
itself in the tendency to learn, опий. nen or solve 
problems; and (b) practical interest w manifests 
itself in the tendency to interfere in the course of 
processes, influence the properties and relations between 
objects, and master them. It was that 
within some individuals, practical and tical tend- 
encies would be in agreement or 1 prevail. A 
survey of secondary general education students exam- 


i i tive, but moderate 
ined these interests and found om positive, no 


d school grades, tests of proficiency, and abilities were 
positive but low. Implications for counseling students on 


ivided with respect to the time and manner in 
рене ч р (Ss) were introd unng 
ini -late 

ve a murde were — В 

4 conditions: early- e 
sive (LP) carl -constant О), and late-constant 
tly, Ss were trained to discriminate b's 
simultaneously. Following this simul- 
ning, stimuli were again 
Performance Бүз - in 
proportion of errors emitted in the presence 
er and early methods of S^ presentations 
to be most functional in minimizing errors 
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during both simultaneous and successive discrimination 
training. Comparisons of error proportions during 
acquisition of the successive discrimination, to error 
proportions during later successive discrimination, sug- 
gested differential effects generally favorable to EP and 
unfavorable to LC method of presentation.—Journal 
abstract. 

4645. Keenan, Verne. (U. Colorado) Presentation 
method and learning-time constancy in serial learn- 
ing. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
24(5), 311-320.—Investigations of paired-associate, se- 
rial-anticipation, and free-recall learning have shown 
that the effective variable is total learning time, inde- 
pendent of presentation order or rate. In this light serial 
recall was studied as a function of 6 presentation 
methods and 2 presentation rates. 192 8th graders 
practiced word lists for 10 min. Rate did not influence 
recall. No differences in recall resulted from the 5 
methods that presented words singly, but the whole-list 
presentation produced superior recall scores. Learning 
strategies used by Ss were discussed. (French summary) 
(16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4646. Loadman, William E. (Indiana U.) The effects 
of a mediational device on paired-associate learn- 
ing: Learning and retention of sixth grade students. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Jan), Vol. 64(5), 
223-225.—Attempted to determine the effect of different 
levels of mediational aids on a paired associate task 
when presented to 6th grade students for amount and 
rate of original learning and long-term retention. 3 levels 
of strategies were employed. High level mediational aids 
were found to significantly effect the amount and rate of 
original learning; the retention data also suggest similar 
inferences.—Journal abstract. 

4647. Prickett, Jimmie L. (U. Oklahoma) Associa- 
tive learning rates of second, fourth, and sixth grade 
black and white students with a socioeconomic 
difference. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3377. 

4648. Rettig, Edward B. & Clement, Paul W. (Fuller 
Graduate School of Psychology, Pasadena, Calif.) 
Effects of variable amounts of reinforcement on a 
lever-pulling response in children. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 687-688.—Studied 4 param- 
eters of variable amounts of reinforcement, i.e., mean 
amount, peak, gap between largest and smallest 
amounts, and number of different amounts. Ss were 96 
7-9 yr. olds. These 4 parameters were combined into 4 
variable-amount reinforcement schedules on a fixed- 
interval paradigm. All 4 schedules increased response 
rate during acquisition and produced resistance to 
extinction; however, there were no statistically reliable 
differences in response rate between the 4 schedules 
during acquisition or extinction. A method is described 
for predicting relative resistance to extinction for 2 or 
more reinforcement schedules, prediction being based 
upon the 4 parameters listed above. Although “variable 
amounts of reinforcement” has not received much 
attention in operant literature, it is proposed that all 
intermittent scheduels are merely special cases of 
variable-amount schedules.—Author abstract. 

4649. Serpell, Robert. (U. Zambia, Lusaka) Dis- 
crimination of orientation by Zambian children. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 312-316.—Presented 56 urban 
and 24 rural Zambian children with 4 orientation- 
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discrimination tasks under identical conditions to 
used by R. Rudel and H. Teuber (see PA, Vol, 38 
among American children. A similar trend of im 
ment was found with increasing age and educati 
that observed in the American children, with a 
yr. Differences in difficulty among the 4 problet 
closely replicated. Implications are discussed fo 
cultural differences in the incidence of orientatio 
in form-copying tasks. (16 ref.)—Journal abs 
4650. Van Duyne, Homer J. (U. Roche: 
development of verbal control of nonverbal b 
as a function of orientation reactions. Di 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7- 


Concepts & Language 


4651. Baldwin, Thelma & Garvey, Catherine, 
in convergent communication: Il. A meas 
communication accuracy. Center for the Si 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkin 
1970(Nov), No. 91, 48 p.—Defines a type of p 
solving communication in which communicatio! 
racy is expected to be facilitated by common fi 
dyads of 5th grade children were observed perform 
tasks which represent the defined type of col 
cation. As predicted, the accuracy scores acl 
these communications were consistent across the 
3 components of accurate communication wel 
tified and measures for describing the adeq 
dyads' performance of these components were 
and correlated with communication. accuracy. 
component correlated significantly with accura 
the 3 components combined accounted for 44% 
observed variance in accuracy scores. Resu 
interpreted as an initial step in identifying 
munication components which could be taugi 
language arts curriculum to help students со! iy 
more accurately. The observed relationship Ol 
economic status, race, sex, and IQ characte 
communicators to communication accuracy 18 pre 
18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 1 
‘ 4632. Bat-Haee, Mohammad A. (Pahlavi Us 
Iran) Conservation of mass, weight, and ү 
intermediate grades. Psychological Reports, d 
Vol. 28(1), 163-168.— Tested 84 female апы 
4th-6th grade students for quantity conserva, i 
confirm the Piaget description of the sequs 
tainment of the conservation of mass, Weg 


i ignificant. Th 
ences were not significan 
volume. Sex differ ti 


19710 
tion of - 


possible a clearer concept 
regression in thinking. Think 
librium model remains functionals н 
development, but is structurally ашан 
stages or periods of that develope 
4654. Furth, H. G. (Catholic U. ol 
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for Research in Thinking & Language) On language 
and knowing in Piaget's developmental li 
Human Development, 1970, Vol. 13(4), 241-257.—Within 
Piaget's evelopmental theory the distinction between 
figurative and operative knowing is clarified and related 
to symbolic functioning. Acquisition of language is 
placed within the framework of the child's acquisition of 
representational behavior. Questions about the relation 
of thinking and language can be meaningfully discussed 
if one focuses on the operative aspect of thinking and the 
figurative aspect of language. The meaning of a symbol, 
verbal or otherwise, is identified with the underlying 
operative scheme of the user of the symbol and is not an 
inherent property of the symbolic material. Piaget's view 
is antiempiricistic; yet he explains the development of 
the operative structures and does not posit them as 
innate. A propositional language becomes a chief aid to 
thinking at the formal operational stage; however, Piaget 
does not consider verbal language as a principal 
determiner of development at the sensorimotor or 
concrete operational stages.—Journal abstract. 

4655, Garvey, Catherine & Baldwin, Thelma. Studies 
in convergent communication: I. Analysis of verbal 
interaction. Cenrer for the Study of Social Organization ud 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1970(Nov), No. 88, 7 
р Describes a study of the structure and use of 
anguage in a defined type of communication situation. 
A review is presented of linguistic, psychological, and 
sociological studies which deal with the structure of 
communication or the structure of discourse. A type of 
goal-directed or convergent communication is defined in 
Which consistent patterns of language use are expected to 
occur. The language of 48 dyads of 5th grade children 
and 24 dyads of of undergraduates was observed in 3 
standard convergent communication situations and used 
to develop a system for analyzing the verbal interaction. 
The system defines structural units of the communi- 
cations and permits a description of the behaviors, the 
connecting structural relationships, and the content 
occurring in and between utterances during the com- 
munication process. The manual used to instruct coders 
in the use of the system and the estimates of interjudge 
agreement obtained with the manual are presented їп 
Appendices. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4656. Garvey, Catherine & Dickstein, Ellen. Levels of 
analysis and social class differences in — 
Center for the Study of Social Organization of chools 
у Johns Hopkins U., 1970(Oct), No, 83, 14 p. 
—Examined the effect of level of linguistic analysis on 
correlations observed between language variables ani 
Status variables. 3 levels of analysis of a linguistic 
Construction were selected for study: (a) grammatical 
form, (b) lexical choice, and (c) use of a predication type. 
The corpus was the speech of 48 dyads of Sth grade 
Children (male, female; low, middle socioeconomic 
Status; Negro, white) performing 3 problem solving 
tasks. The grammatical form of the construction dif- 
ferentiated between social groups, sexes, and races. 
Lexical choice within the construction differentiated 

tween social groups. Use of the predication type, 
owever, seemed to depend primarily on the task itself. 
Findings demonstrate that status differences in speec 

havior at | level of linguistic analysis cannot be taken 
Me that similar status differences exist at 
er level.—Journal abstract. 

4657. Gerhardt, Lydia A. (New York U.) The role of 

y movement in the child's conceptualization of 
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space: A artic view. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol, 31(7-A), 3412. 

4658. MeNeill, David; Yukawa, & 

Nobuko В. (U. Chicago) The ot direct and 
indirect pon in Japanese. Child Development, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 421), 237-249.—3-, 4, and S-yr-old 
Japanese children demonstrated comprehension of im- 
perative sentences by manipulating toys. The sentences 
took various forms but all included 2 nouns which were 
intended to be the direct and indirect objects of verbs. 
Evidence was found in the S's errors for self-created 
definitions of direct and indirect objects, Linguistic rules 
appeared to change during the course of the 
experiment. Results can be understood as showing that 
children are guided in their behavior by certain univer- 
sals of language. These give rise at times to “super 
normal" sentences analogous to the supernormal stimuli 
of ethology.—Journal abstract. 

4659. Nummedal, Susan D. (U. Minnesota) The 
existence of the substance-weight-volume 
décalage. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
UM Vol. 31(7-A), 3347. 


ї ‚ Lorence С. (Temple U.) Language 
dialect, rein ae the inteiligence-leet 
performance of ro children. Child Development, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 4X1), 5-15.—Administered the Stan- 
ford-Binet to 100 4-yr-old Negro children = " 

stan 
English and Negro dialect) and 2 conditus of rein- 
О differences 


questions concerning the existence of motiva 

n 1 designed to bring them into the 
rovided experiences 

instream culture. (19 ref.) Journal abstract. 


4661. 

stimulus availability on children's 
nt, 19710Маг), Vol. 42(1), 183-194.—5- and 
redd d d ps ei green, 
flower, or circle) was relevant on th f information 
about 2 tial Tasks varied in information (positive, 
negative, or mixed instances), cue availability (1 or no 
пог instance), and of memory aids, Younger 
chose forms or the dimension which € between 
trials. Older Ss searched for commonalities and lacked 
nse biases. Since both groups а — "e 

tasks lackin itive instances 
or Se ery Ald availability, poor recall of stimuli may 
not explain difficulty in inte ng negative alot 
tion. Perhaps knowing the dimensional structure of the 


is i 21 ref.) Journal. abstract. 
tat аА (Robert E. (U Alabama) The etfocts 
chronological 


ot itive and 1 age in 
ing oe concepts of b 
and volume, сэтт Abstracts International, 
M ) Vor after Engel, Walburga. (Vanderbilt, U.) 
Suprasentential and tost in first lan- 

uisition. Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 
бов No. 38-00, 33-41.—Discusses the linguistic for- 
mation in children, including bilingual formation. There 
are 2 in acquiring a language from infancy: 
imitation followed by апа 1 extension. “In its early 
stages, a child's understanding of language is as 
gross . ..as his own production. The importance of 
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analogy in language is in syntax, morphology, and 
phonology. Neologisms as well as spontaneous creations 
are classified with analogical change, e.g., children’s 
disguised speech, teenage slang, and hippie language. 
The rate of language acquisition depends on "func- 
tionality,” the learner’s participation in the communi- 
cative system. (43 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. 


Abilities 


4664. Cattell, Raymond B. (Illinois U.) La teoria 
dell'intelligenza fluida e cristallizzata: Sua relazione 
con i tests “culture fair" e sua verifica in bambini 
dai 9 ai 12 anni. [The theory of fluid and crystallized 
intelligence: Its relationship to culture free tests and its 
verification in 9-12 yr. old children.] Bollettino di 
Psicologia Applicata, 1968, No. 88-90, 3-22.—Studied the 
theory of fluid and crystallized intelligence in terms of 
the characteristics appropriate to each factor. A g factor 
includes the activity in which judgment becomes crys- 
tallized, e.g., vocabulary, numerical ability, mechanical 
ability; a 2nd g factor for fluid aptitude includes series 
and analogies. “The general crystallized aptitude factor 
is the product of the fluid aptitude which functions 
during the years of development on areas of scholastic 
and cultural skills.” 153 boys and 153 girls (9-12 yr. old) 
were given culture free tests. It is concluded that the 
culture free test offers greater possibility of analytical 
prediction. In every case the results favor the use of the 
double IQ in applied psychology: 1 founded on the fluid 
Ё factor, and the other founded on the crystallized g 

actor. (41 ref.)]—4. M. Farfaglia. 

4665. Crockett, David; Klonoff, Harry, & Bjerring, 
James. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) 
Factor analysis of neuropsychological tests. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 791— 
802.—Administered the Halstead-Reitan Battery, 2 
Benton tests, and the WISC to a sample of 240 normal 
5-8 yr. old children. Results of a principal-component 
factor analysis indicate that at least 9 different areas 
were being measured. The areas of neuropsychological 
functioning were: analytic-synthetic visual-motor ability, 
undirected motor speed, verbal abstract ability, resist- 
ance to distraction, ability to alternate between motor 
sets, directed motor speed, environmental awareness and 
judgmental skills, sequencing visual stimuli, and 
checking behavior. Regression weights and composite 
score formulae for estimating Ss' scores in these 9 areas 
were presented. Dimensions were found which corre- 
spond to the Verbal-Performance division of the WISC. 
5 of the factors were found to be relatively independent 
of psychometric measures of intelligence. 2 factors 
involving higher-order complex skills were also found. 
The derived factors were related to other factor analytic 
studies. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4666. Doubros, Steve G. & Mascarenhas, Juliet. 
(Diocesan Child Guidance Center, Columbus, O.) 
Relations among Wechsler full-scale scores, 
Organicity-sensitive Subtest scores and Bender- 
Gestalt errors scores. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3). 719-722.—To help clarify the 
nature of associations between the Bender-Gestalt Visual 
Motor test and WISC scores, the test records of 71 6-12 
yr. old children were examined. Intercorrelations (—22 to 
5,43) showed significant relationships between the 2 tests 
in all instances but 1. Age appeared to have a significant 
effect on the G. Pascal and B. Suttell scoring of the 
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Bender but sex differences were negligible—Jow 
abstract. 4 
4667. Fiedler, Miriam F. & Schmidt, Ellen Р 
(Children’s Hosp. Medical Center, Boston, Mass.) Se 
differences in Bender-Gestalt drawings of e 
year-old children. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969 
Vol. 29(3), 753-754.— Tests a nonclinic populati 
7-yr-old children, 300 boys and 300 girls, with the Bi 
Visual Motor Gestalt test and their protocols scoi 
the Koppitz system. No significant sex differences 
found when the mean raw scores were compared. Si 
studies of nonclinic populations at different age 
are indicated.—Journal abstract. р 
4668. Flammer, August, et al. (U. Fribourg, Ins! 

Pédagogie Curative, Switzerland) Bildertest 2-3 (B 
2-3): Intelligenztest fur 1., 2. und 3. Schulkla: 
[Picture Test 2-3: Intelligence test for Ist, 2nd and 3n 
classes of Swiss elementary schools.] Basel, Switzerl 

Beltz Schooltests for Switzerland, 1971. 31 p.—This 

Swiss adaptation of Emmet's Deeside Picture Test fi 
Seven-Year-Olds after the 1966 German adaptation | 
Ingenkamp. Item analyses with n's of 444 and 487 fore 
an alteration of 9 items and the replacement of 4 other 
Split-half reliability coefficients varied about .96 for 
total test and .80 for the 7 subtests. Norms (percentile 
Т, stanines) are based on n= 1800. External criterion af 
factor analytic validity results are included.—Au 
abstract. 


ligence in low-socioeconomic-status children. C/ 
Development, 1971(Маг), Vol. 42(1), 27-36.—Examined 
constructs, basic learning ability and intelligence, 
proposed by A. Jensen to explain the different patter 
of ability found in middle and low socioeconomic 84 
(SES) levels. Basic learning ability was measure Û 
Raven’s Progressive Matrices (RPM). 40 low-SES № 
and 40 low-SES white 3rd graders were tested. T 
on the RPM had different effects on the 2 race: In! 
low-SES white sample, both the high and low digi 
groups had scores on the RPM posttest spun n 
eater than their respective control groups. 10 
only the high i 
test scores larger than? 
гче did not 8 


236.—Tested a sample o 
schoolchildren, divided into 
family size and socioeconomi 
Mental Ability Test. Results demonstra 
of a definite MMC Deed 
socioeconomic status, but no sig 
between family size and IQ, except among low 
economic status males. These results, In pu 
reflecting the changing relationship s AS 
and family size, are possibly the outcome odd 
fertility pattern within in Mese 
roups. (43 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

ft 4n. Stein, Aletha H., Pohly, Sheila Жы, 
Edward. (Pennsylvania State U.) The on child 
masculine, feminine, and neutral tasks zh а 
achievement behavior, expectancies 9! iori (Ma 
and attainment values. Child Development, : 
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Vol, 42(1), 195-207.—Tested the hypothesis that chil- 
dren’s attainment values (AV), expectancies of success 
(Exp), and achievement behavior (time spent on а task) 
would be greatest on a sex-appropriate test, intermediate 
on а neutral test, and least on a sex-inappropriate test. 96 
6th grade boys and girls were given 3 tests introduced as 
measures of masculine, feminine, and neutral skills. For 
boys, the hypothesis was strongly supported оп all 
measures. For girls, AV and Exp scores were approx- 
imately equal on the feminine and neutral tests, but 
significantly lower on the masculine test; girls’ time 
scores on the 3 tests did not differ. A measure of 
masculine and feminine role preferences partially, pur 
dicted girls AV and time scores but was not related to 
any of the measures for boys. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


Perception 


4672. Black, Kathryn N., Williams, Tannis M, & 
Brown, D. R. (Purdue U.) A developmental study of 
preschool children's preference for random forms. 
Child Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 57-61.—Pre- 
sented pairs of polygons containing 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 
sides in random order to preschoolchildren. The 8-sided 
form was most preferred by a group of 3-yr-old Ss (10 
girls and 8 boys) while the 12-sided form was most 

referred by a group of 4-yr-old Ss (8 girls and 6 boys). 
he functions relating stated preference to compere 
level, defined as sidedness, were significantly different 
for the 2 groups. l yr. later the preferences of the 
younger group had changed, Now 4 yr. of age, they 
chose the more complex stimuli more frequently than 
previously. It is suggested that preferences may 
multidimensionally determined.—Journal_ abstract. 

4673. Concannon, Josephina. (Boston Coll.) A review 
of research on haptic perception. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1970(Feb), Vol. 63(6), 250-252.—For- 
mulated by Piaget and indirectly brought into focus by 
the Montessori methodology, haptic perception 1s а 
relatively new concept in American education. Work in 
England and Russia antedates that found in the United 
States, J, Concannon and J, У. Coyle completed studies 
in haptic perception with young children from 
Montessori and non-Montessori classes. Differences in 
kind of treatment were nonsignificant (individual vs. 
group teaching) while Ss in Montessori classes differed 
significantly from non-Montessori Ss. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

4674. Gitter, A. George & Quincy, Arthur J. ton 
U.) Race and sex dif Mes. among chil in 
perception of emotion. CRC Report, Boston U., 
1968(Sep), No. 27, 26 p.—Ultilized a 2 x 2 X 2 factorial 
design to investigate the effects of race of expressor ( 
Negro and 3 white adults), and race and sex of perceiver 
(40 white and 40 Negro 4-6 yr. old males and females) 
on perception of emotion (POE) in children. Perception 
of anger, happiness, surprise, and pain was anal in 
terms of 3 scores as dependent variables (РУз): (a) 
Overall accuracy scores, (b) correct perception 0 
individual emotions scores, and (sone ae 
9f individual emotions scores. Results indicate ШР 
nificant main and interaction effects for all of the DVS. 
Theoretical implications of the impact of cultural forces 
on POE are discussed. (4 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Ü 4675. Graham, Louella УУ. & House, Arthur 5. (Emory 

.) Phonological oppositions in children: A per- 
Ceptual study. Journal of the Acoustical Society. of 
America, 197\(Feb), Vol. 49(2, Pt. 2), 559-566,—Studied 
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the relationship between the development of 

logical ee А audi! peior samining die 
us of Engl каны Тыр сера ання 
group ol consonan! i 

and additivity of linguistic features ore dial A 


nonmetric multidimensional analysis 


in an attempt to specify the number of processes 
i speculations Re 


which Ss made decisions, and 


nature of these processes were made, The discrimination 
errors of the Ss were similar to those of adults, except 
that Ss produced more errors. Results failed to show 


current oi ra ear identify 
parameters chil use in ca 
(22 ref.)—Journal abstract. ал dea 


the percep 
speech sounds. 


4676. Hill, Patricia J. Visual motor 
performance as co with tests of recogni + 
American Journal of Optometry & Archives 1 American 

Tun), Vol. 47(6), 469- 
motor 


Academy of Optometry, 197 


473,—The Perceptual Forms Test for 


by some 
predict the PS ievement of 


lometrists to 
children. The 


copy fic 
geometric forms was compared with their ‘bility, к 


Е 
š 
{ 
5 
5 
d 
| 
d 


rten, results reveal no relation between the of 
gasten, rens eval no leon forme and thi ay 


Einstein 


to discriminate and forms.—Journal abstract. 
4671. Zelda 5. & Herbert G, (Albert 
Coll b Medici U 


pictures 


ne, Yeshiva U.) Perceptual and 


in 
Vol. 


i to 
Peabody Picture Voca Test. Results indicate that 


m the objects they e torially represented as directive 
stimuli for appropriate action. Although equivalence in 


ptual recognition was presen ovea e 
ival tween object and in dir 
By equivalene between manifested over a period 


years. Findings suggest that the a yey underlying ^" 


discrimination of differences and 


! recognition 
sameness are not necessarily identical with those which 


underlie the use of perceptual attributes f 


for the 


in relation to 


ion. The findings are : 
EA other fentores ‘of mediation.—/owrnal. ab- 


stract. 

jordje; Das, Rhea S., Viadisavljevié, 5. 
& Bees tine for mental Phonetics & 
Speech Pathology, nd s 


j f Serbo-Croatian of E 
— wore differed. rior e, om 
abnormal Ss for 7 of the 10 stimuli, on dimensions of 


ion, accentuation, tonality, and quality of pro- 
ба оа, Since no significant differences i 


responses 10 pure tones and to noise 


speech he Ss’ марс, sensory арра! 
кугы for the ea differences. Results 


n 
extracted from 
ratus per 


suggest that the feedback process involved in language 


gos ERA MC ee 


development utilizes, not only sensory receptors and 
cortical centers, but conditioning of higher centers as 
well. Linguistics and psychology appear to complement 
each other in the understanding of language phenomena. 
(French abstract) —S. E. Gavin. 

4679. Prince, Albert I. (Marietta Coll) A vanished 
visual cue for auditory perception. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 673-674.—Loudness detec- 
tion thresholds were obtained from 4 3rd graders by a 
modified Békésy technique. Ss were provided a visual 
cue for auditory perception by a light that changed in 
brightness as the auditory stimulus changed in intensity. 
The light was systematically vanished during the initial 
quarter of each test session. Ss learned to monitor and 
adjust the auditory test stimulus more quickly with visual 
help and their detection thresholds were lower and more 
reliable. This audiometric procedure appears to be 
applicable to developmentally retarded children because 
it can be taught without verbal instructions and gener- 
ates fewer disruptive emotional responses.—Author 
abstract. 

4680. Shantz, Carolyn U. & Watson, John S. 
(Merrill-Palmer Inst., Detroit, Mich.) Spatial abilities 
and spatial egocentrism in the young child. Child 
Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 171-181.—Hypoth- 
esized that the ability of the young child to predict the 
location of objects on a mock landscape after he has 
physically moved around the landscape is positively 
related to his ability to identify object locations from 
another's (doll’s) viewpoint. Each of 48 3'/-61/, yr. old 
children predicted object sites on a covered landscape 
after moving 180° and 90°, and on 2 trials were 
confronted with a "trick" perspective. A modified 
version of Piaget's mountain-scene task was also admin- 
istered as a measure of spatial egocentrism. There was a 
significant relation between the number of errors on the 
2 tasks. Of those Ss who verbally recognized the Ist trick 
perspective, significantly more had had some success on 
the egocentrism task compared with the number of Ss 
who completely failed it. Generally, predicting object 
sites when the child himself moves is an easy task in this 
age range, but identifying object locations from another’s 
viewpoint is very difficult. There were no significant 
differences among the 3 age groups in accuracy on either 
task.—Journal abstract. 


Personality 


4681. Bradfer-Blomart, J. (Free U., Brussels, Belgium) 
Analyse des thémes fournis au CAT par des garcons 
de huit ans: Comparaison des récits d'un groupe de 
garcons et de filles du méme áge. [Analysis of themes 
in CAT responses of eight-year-old boys: Comparison of 
the replies of a group of boys and girls of the same age.] 
Enfance, 1970(May), No. 2, 215-234.— Compared the 
Children's Apperception Test responses of 50 8-yr-old 
boys from 3 schools in Brussels with those obtained from 
a similar sample of girls. There was considerable 
similarity but the boys were less prone to oppose adult 
control, gave more common responses, and revealed less 
aggressive feeling. Girls revealed themselves more and in 
general were more mature in their manner of respond- 
ing.—S. S. Marzolf. 1 Е 

4682. Buchanan, Edith В. (О. California, Los Angeles) 
The relationship of affective behavior to movement 
patterns, body image, and visual perception in four- 
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and five-year old children. Dissertation 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3406. - 
4683. Croake, James & Knox, Frances 
State U.) A reinvestigation of fear reteni 
dissonance theory. Psychology, 1971 Feb), 
51-53.—Attempted to account for e reteni 
children’s fears within a theoretical frame of 
dissonance. It was assumed that an individua 
likely avoid and minimize references that indicat 
should not retain a given fear. Festinger contends 
method of reducing dissonance is to prosely 
evidence that proselytizing has occurred, an effor 
made to confirm that the more unrealistic and 
fears would be more widely held than the less un 
and less intense fears. 212 children from 4 Sout! 
States were sampled. Ss were compared on a 69: 
checklist of fears. The results, although in the p 
direction, were not significant.—J. A. Blazer. d 
4684. Guilford, Joan S. & Gupta, Willa, (Sh: 
Psychological Service, Los Angeles, Calif.) D 
ment of the Values Inventory for Children. 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the Ai 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt 2) 
514.— The purpose of this developmental project w 
construct an objective, self-administering inveni 
values which could be used at the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
levels and which would be equally useful for children: 
the major United States ethnic groups: Anglos, Ori 
tals, Mexican-Americans, Negroes, and In 
60-item test was administered to 996 children 
divided with respect to ethnic group, grade level, an 
The results were factor-analyzed, providing 8 mea 
factors: social conformity, academic health, 
masculinity, adult closeness, sociability, aesthetic, 
asocial behavior. Interethnic comparisons sugges 
value conflicts which might affect success in 
4685. Orpen, Christopher. (U. Cape Town, Sou 
Africa) The effect of cultural factors on ш 
tionship between prejudice and personaly, $ 
of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 73-79. K 
lish-speaking schoolchildren reared in the s i 
“prejudiced” climate of white South Africa were per 
measures of prejudice toward minority groups, à at 
measure of “South Africanism” and 2 T Smith and | 
personality, Rokeach's Dogmatism Scale ani lations 
Rosen’s Worldminded scale. The high corr T 
between South Africanism and the meas 
dice, together with the insignificant cone "a 
these measures and dogmatism or worldmin ^ cultural 
taken as evidence that it is accommodation i p ds 
norms rather than deep-lying personal in this 
determines the holding of prejudiced үй 
“ureiudiced” cli f.)— Author abstract. ` 
prejudiced” climate. (22 ref.) — Edward T. (St 
4686. Ozehosky, Richard J. & Clark, Еті ! 
John’s U., Jamaica, N.Y.) Verbal ап arid : 
measures of self-concept among d Vol. 280) — 
and girls. Psychological Reports, 197 E ы criterion 
letion test) 


195-199.—Describes a comparison 0! 
related validity of a verbal (sentenci оа cept. _ 
and of a nonverbal (pictorial) THEME о Мт 
Following teacher ratings of 1042 kin d established. 
and low self-concept criterion groups iod Self-Concept 
Each S was administered the Quantifi «, 7 
Inventory and a new nonverbal test. gruen 
noted between assessments of oe a 
teacher’s ratings and by a nonverb; oi 
concluded that verbal devices, e.g., Sen! 


-concept 
w ir 
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tests have little validity at the kindergarten level. 
—Journal abstract. 

4687. Petrie, Ronald G. (Oregon State U.) A com- 
parison of verbal responses of Anglo-migrant and 
Anglo-resident children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3181. 

4688. Thomas, Alexander; Chess, Stella, & Birch, 
Herbert G. (New York U., Medical School) The origin 
of personality. Scientific American, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
223(2), 102-109.— Behavioral characteristics of 141 
children were longitudinally studied for over a decade. A 
behavioral profile, defining a child's temperament, was 
obtained for each child based on ratings of each of 9 
characteristics on a 3-point scale. Results indicate that 
the original temperament tended to persist in most Ss 
over the course of the study. 3 general types of 
temperament were defined (although some Ss did not fit 
into any of the 3). Implications for parental guidance, 
education, and medical and psychiatric treatment are 
discussed.—P. Tolin. 

4689. Walsh, Richard P. (Southern Illinois U., 
Edwardsville) Generalization of self-control in chil- 
dren. Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Jul), Vol. 
62(10), 464-466.— Compared self-control in the class- 
room, in an isolated temptation situation, and at home. 
Ss 14 6-8 yr. olds, who were rated on 5 control 
indicators by their teachers. Each S was placed in a room 
with toys that they were warned not to touch. Also, 55 
were observed at home where trinkets were exposed in 
E’s attache case. Of those without control in isolation, 
75% were well controlled at home. Of those with high 
control in isolation, 34% displayed less control at home. 
Teachers ratings of classroom control tended to agree 
with isolation behavior, but less so with home control. 
Results suggest that generalizability of self-control did 
occur, but individual differences were also present. 
—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior 


4690. Estes, B. W. & Rush, D. (U. Kentucky) Social 
schemas: A developmental study. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 119-123.—Investigated 
the development of social schemas using 214 Ss: 14 3- 
and 4-yr-olds, and 20 Ss at each yr. from 6-15 yr. 
Powerful regularities and a strong developmental pro- 
gression were found which reflected an increasing 
awareness of how people “go together." With increasin| 
age, children learn the meanings of human situations anc 
perform like adult Ss as reported in previous investi- 
gations.—Author abstract. 

.4691. Gramza, Anthony F. & Witt, Peter A. (U. 
Illinois, Children's Research Center) Choices of col- 
огей blocks in the play of preschool children. 
Perceptual & Motor. Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 783- 

35 4-5 yr. old nursery schoolchildren were given 
trials during which they were allowed to play with blocks 
colored red, blue, green, and gray that were presented in 
Varied spatial arrays. Position preferences were more 
important than color preferences in Ss’ use of blocks. 
The prominent role of stimulus context in play behavior 
18 emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

р 4692. Grusec, Joan Е. (О. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 

‘ower and the internalization of self-denial. Child 
Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 93-105.— Children 
Observed an adult model who controlled resources 
important to them (a powerful model) or one who had no 
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power to administer rewards. The model then played а 
game and displayed self-denial by donating '% his 
winnings to charity in Exp. I with 24 7-11 yr. old boys 
and 24 7-11 yr. old girls, and rewarding himself only for 
excellent performance in Exp. II with 20 7-11 yr. old 
boys and 20 7-11 yr. old girls. When Ss played the game 
alone, those who had observed the powerful model 
shared more or set higher standards of self-reward than 
those exposed to a model low in power. In the sharin; 
study the model's nurturance was also manipulated, 
There was a tendency (p < .07) for nurtured Ss to share 
less than nonnurtured Ss. From this and other studies it 
appears that nurturance facilitates imitation of only 
neutral behaviors, while power facilitates imitation of 
both neutral and self-denial or aversive behaviors. The 
theoretical implications of this are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

4693. Hicks, David J. (Chico State Coll) Girls’ 
attitudes toward modeled behaviors and the content 
of imitative private hr. . Child Development, 197Y(Mar), 
Vol. 42(1), 139-147.—Examined the relationship be- 
tween female attitudes toward modeled behaviors and 


imitative performance. 25 88-119 mo. old irls viewed 
and rated a series of behavioral displays. 2 mo. later, 
another viewing followed by a judged performance 


opportunity was conducted, Results indicate that Ss’ 
imitation of modeled behavior was markedly related to 
their attitudes toward it, Some evidence demonstrated 
that varied elements within a model's display can serve 
as the basis for such children’s attitudes, —Journal 


abstract. 
4694. J S. & van Hekken, Suus M. (Free 
U., Amsterdam, Netherlands) Effect of nurturance on 


in. In a subsequent individual session the model solved 
$" Porteus Mares ms Mos she performed also 4 
irrelevant acts. Thereafter, н 
az Results confirm the hypothesis. —Journal ab- 


stract. Ч 
4695. Kabainé-Huszka, Antonia, (Hungarian Acad- 

i A 

emy of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest А 


6 nevelkedó 
csecsemőotthonba hy акшда jétékhe- 


ретик szociális 
. [Trend of emotions manifested. towards 
0 cara 8 play in insthutionaliae? red aged 
hológiai Tanulmányok, , No. 11, 
gree mto T of 434 institutionalized and 
0 


lay situations, A si 
foniment and vx chil 
i i 
poe "as follows: (a) active acceptance of the contact 
1 Its; (b) in the play 
ea, d adult is of greater importance than the 
playing activity; and (c) reaction to the breakim 
contact already in the Ist yr, but acceptance o! the 
departure of the adult with passive resignation. From the 
2nd yr. on, however, the child will make an attempt at 
restorin the contact. Up to age 2, responses elicited by 
the adult's conduct are similar to those following а 
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egative emotional manifestation of an adult. Prohi- 
itions are understood only above 2 yr., which is a lag of 
| mo. behind the family-reared child. Prohibitions make 
he child offended and depressed. The affective catering 
n institutions may give some amount of security to the 
hildren and lower the deprivation. It is debatable 
vhether the foster-mother relation established within 
nstitutions is preferable to the nurse-infant relation. 
Russian summary) (20 ref.)—English summary. 

4696. Lorber, Neil M. (Newark State Coll.) Permis- 
sive home environment and exploitative-domineer- 
ing preadolescent peer behavior. Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 12-15.—Defines exploitative-dom- 
ineering (E-D) peer behavior as social relations involving 
the use of one's peers for one's advantage and their 
control and manipulation for one's self-serving purposes. 
43 teachers of 9 groups of 7th graders rated each S on the 
degree of E-D behavior displayed by each. An 18- 
question instrument for parents was developed to assess 
parental permissiveness in the home. To “a statistically 
significant extent [.01 level], parents of preadolescents 
with pronounced E-D scores reported greater per- 
missiveness in their homes than parents of 
preadolescents with moderate E-D scores and, especially, 
parents of preadolescents with slight E-D scores. The 

indings therefore lend support to the contention that 
children who tend to exploit and dominate their peers 
are more apt to come from relatively permissive homes 
than children who do not tend to display such social 
behavior. In this light and to this extent, the outcomes of 
the study contribute to the viewpoint that permissive 
upbringing does not generally encourage optimum 
socialization and social adjustment on the part of 
children, In addition, the results of the study suggest the 
need for closer investigation of permissiveness.”—S. 


en 

97. Masters, John C. & Driscoll, Sally A. (U. 
Minnesota) Children's "imitation" as a function of 
the presence or absence of a model and the 
description of his instrumental behaviors. Child 
Development, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 161-170.—In 2 
experiments with 16 and 10 4-yr-old nursery school- 
children, respectively, Ss heard a story which described 
toys arranged in novel ways. A performance-description 
story included a model who actively arranged the toys. A 
location-description story described the toys as already 
arranged, and the model simply discovered them so. À 
location-description, no-model story described the toys 
as already arranged, but no model was mentioned. Ss in 
the control conditions heard a story in which toys were 
mentioned but not arranged in any novel fashion. 
Imitation was defined as the extent to which Ss 
subsequently arranged toys in a fashion similar to that 
described in the story. Ss who had heard descriptions of 
the novel arrangement of toys “imitated” more than the 
controls, regardless of whether the model was present or 
absent or whether his instrumental behaviors were 
described.—Journal abstract. 

4698. Rivenbark, W. H. (U. Alabama) Self-disclo- 
sure patterns among adolescents. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 35-42.—Investigated self- 
disclosure behavior in late childhood and adolescence. 
149 Ss in grades 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 were administered a 
modified form of S. M. Jourard's self-disclosure ques- 
tionnaire. It was observed, as hypothesized, that (a) girls 
disclose more than boys, (b) disclosure to peer targets 
increases with age, (c) mothers are favored over fathers 
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d 
as disclosure targets, and (d) same-sex peers a 
to more than those of the opposite sex. 
difference between boys and girls increas 
only for disclosure to parents. No difference: 
disclosure to male and female peer targets v 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. d. 
4699. Selman, Robert L. (Boston U.) The i 
role taking to the development of moral j 
children. Child Development, 1971(Mar), Vi 
79-91.—In order to explore the relationship 
childhood between 2 social-cognitive pro 
taking ability, and moral reasoning, 60 8- 
10-yr-old middle-class children (10 boys and 
each age) were administered Kohlberg's Moral Ju 
Scale, 2 role-taking tasks, and the Peabody 
Vocabulary Test. Results indicate that at this 
with intelligence controlled, the development of 
rocal role-taking skills related to the developn 
conventional moral judgment. Results of a re 
tion 1 yr. later of 10 Ss whose role-taking a 
judgment levels were low in the original study 
the hypothesis that the development of the | 
understand the reciprocal nature of interp 
tions is a necessary but not sufficient condition | 
development of conventional moral though! 
abstract. 4 
4700. Shapira, Ariella. (U. California, Los A 
Competition, cooperation and conformity 
city and kibbutz children in Israel. D 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A » 36 
3642. 1: 
‚Жа! 
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4701. Blois, Marsden S. (U. Washington) Chile 
rearing attitudes of hippie adults. Dissertation A 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 
4702. Bruni, Pietro. Analisi fattoriale e ci 
alla validazione esterna del Parental Att 
search Instrument (P.A.R.l.). [Factoral anal; 
contribution to the external уйш of the. 
Attitude Research Instrument (PAI у] Boll 
Psicologia Applicata, 1968, No. 88-90, 7 -86.—Stu 
the external validity and factoral analysis of the Ll 
Attitude Research Instrument (PARI). ec 
questionnaire on the raising and education" 
applicable in various fields of psychology. A 
conducted in 30 families composed of mo! 
child. The factoral analysis was de 
studying the records of 283 female Ss (18= > 
scale of “family gratification” was also de 
following examples of gratifying situations 
(a) parents’ favoring association WI n 
child's age group, (b) parents approval 0 i 
other types of recreation,(c) not exercising CO 
selection of friends, (d) not overemphan e 
showing affection, and (f) collaboration Bei 
and children concerning decisions. 3 fa 
isolated from the factoral analysis of pos 
hyperprotective and authoritarian {уро 
rejection of the domestic role оп the part H 
(c) possessive authoritarianism. These [а 
to results obtained in the United Sta! ey 
definite relationship between atti 
questionnaire and the usual behavior О! 12 
Farfaglia. Д 
авла Christophersen, Edward R. & 
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М. (U. Kansas, Medical Center) A behavior modifi- 
cation program for parents of children with behavior 
problems. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
‘American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
665-666.—A set of token reinforcement procedures, 
based on E. L. Phillips (see PA, Vol. 43:7134), were 
instituted to modify the behavior of ап ll-yr-old boy 
who lived at home with his mother. Points, earned for 
specified appropriate behaviors and lost for specified 
inappropriate behaviors, were redeemable for a variety 
of privileges. During temporary removal of the point 
system (a vacation) Ss' maintenance behaviors decreased 
while his social behaviors remained stable. Reinstate- 
ment of the point system brought the maintenance 
behaviors back to the prevacation level. Token rein- 
forcement procedures in the natural family setting 
appear practical and effective for dealing with behavior 
problems,—Author abstract. 

4704. Hall, R. Vance, et al. (U. Kansas) Modification 
of behavior problems in the home with a parent as 
observer and experimenter. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 669-670.— Presents 4 experiments in 
which parents devised and conducted procedures to 
alleviate their children's behavior problems. The tech- 
niques involved different types of positive reinforcement, 
extinction and punishment. The behavior difficulties 
included infrequent use of an orthodontic device, the 
low-level performance of household tasks, whining and 
shouting, and a long duration of dressing time. The 
parents used recording procedures which did not upset 
the daily routine, and demonstrated that scientific rigor 


can be applied in a household setting.—Author abstract. , 


4705. Kogan, Kate L. & Wimberger, Herbert C. A 
Washington, Medical School) Sex role and relative 
status in the relationship of mothers to children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 782. 
—Studies Mother x Child social interaction in 10 pairs 
of Head Start Ss and 10 pairs of middle- and upper-class 
Ss in unstructured play situations. Units of analysis were 
4-sec intervals, 1260 of which were examined for each S 
pair. Results demonstrate a strong differential rela- 
tionship between the amount of high-status control 
afforded by the S's environment and the role ex- 
Pectations and social reinforcement afforded by his 
Sex,—P. Hertzberg. 

4706. McFarlane, Paul T. (Johns Hopkins U.) Racial 
and social class differences in the play of a 
parent-child simulation game. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3640. 

4707. Murlidharan, Rajalakshmi & Topa, Venita. 
(National Council of Educational Research & Training, 
New Delhi, India) Need for achievement and inde- 
pendence training. Indian Journal of Psychology, 
1970(Маг), Vol. 45(1), 1-21.—Attempted to probe into 
the nature of the relationship between independence 
training and need for achievement їп the Indian 
population and to examine if it operates differently in the 

estern and Indian cultures. Ss were 42 5 yr. olds 

elonging to the lower-middle socioeconomic strata of 
elhi. Aronoson's Graphic Expression Test was used for 
Assessing need for achievement in the Ss. The nature of 
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headings. Results indicate in general a relationshi 
between independence training imparted in early child- 
hood and the development of need for achievement in 
the child. Although the results are in keeping with 
Winterbottom's study on an American n the 
Indian samples showed some sex differences which were 
not noted in the American study,—B. Roy. 

4708. Schuham, Anthony I. & Freshley, Harold B. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center, Oklahoma City) Signifi- 
cance of the nonverbal dimension of family ы. 
action. Proceedings of the Annual Convention the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
455-456.— The interaction of 4 family triads was scored 
under conditions of access to (a) only the verbal content 
of the family’s interaction, and (b) access to the family’s 
verbal interaction plus the nonverbal activity contained 
in a videotape recording of their discussions. 3 of the 4 
families showed a significantly different interaction 
profile when their nonverbal interaction was taken into 
account, The inclusion of nonverbal interaction had the 
effect of changing behaviors originally classified as 
instrumental to behaviors interpreted as affective, 
especially to negative affective tension indicators. Im- 
plications for investigators parning research in family 
interaction processes are discussed.—Author abstract. 

4709, Winnicott, D. W. The child, the family, and 
the outside world. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 
1969. 239 p. $1.25(paper). 
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4710. Amerio, Piero. Componenti psicologiche del 
fenomeni di "irrealtà"': Evidenziati in esperienze di 
livello di aspirazione: Contributi sperimentali. [Psy- 
chological components of the phenomena of unreality: 
Evidenced in experiments of the level of aspiration: 
Experimental contribution.) Bollettino di Psicologia 
Applicata, 1968, No. 88-90, 63-72.—Studied the psy- 
Жош! meaning of №. Cassel's “unreality” by means 
of its concurrence with other types of variables, and 
sought a new experimental contribution (0 the problem 
of affective and iar en p he КЕРЕ - 
cognitive activity. 1 yrold students were 
Cassel’s Group DA of Aspiration Test (CGAT) and P. 
Amerio's Color Nn ter being given R. Cattell's 
Scale of Anxiety, EPPS, and Raven's Progressive 
Matrices test. It 15 concluded that this study confirms 
Cassel's phenomena of unreality. 2 types of rsonalities 
emerge from the CGAT: 1 type has high ut. realistic 
aspirations and is an individual who is sure of himself. 
The other, too, has high aspirations but not in proportion 
to his potential; he is insecure, anxious, and incapable of 
valid dt relationships on an affective level, The 
interference of emotiona factors on the cognitive level 
occurs at the moment of decision. (19 ref.) —4. M. 
Farfaglia. 

„ Buckley, John J. (Wayne State U.) The dreams 
of d adults: A ical analysis of eleven 
and thirty-three dreams of black and white 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Јап), 


112. Dacey, John S. & Madaus, George Е. (Boston 
Coll.) An үн» ‘of two hypotheses concerning the 
relationship between creativity and intelligence. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Jan), Vol. 64(5), 
213-216.— Tested Q. MecNemar’s hypothesis that at high 
IQ levels there will be a wide range of creativity, whereas 
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at the average IQ and lower levels the scatter for 
creativity will be less and less. Ss were 867 American 8th 
grade junior high school students and 182 Irish second- 

school students. In the American sample, divergent 
thinking was measured by 4 tests adopted from those of 
Torrance, and the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, 
Level 4, Form A, Verbal Battery. Selected tests from the 
Minnesota Tests of Creative Thinking and the AH 4 
General Test of Intelligence were administered to the 
Irish sample. In both samples the IQ distributions were 
divided into 3 equal ranges. A 1-way analysis of variance 
and a correlational analysis were performed. Results 
offer only slight support for the McNemar hypothesis. 3 
possible explanations of these findings are suggested. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4713. Entwisle, Doris R. & Green| r, Ellen. A 
survey of cognitive styles in Maryland ninth graders: 
IV. Views of women's roles. Center for the Study of 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 
1970(Nov), No. 89, 26 p.—Examines the acquisition of a 
few specific attitudes: whether women should work, 
what kinds of jobs women should hold, and whether 
women are intellectually curious. Views of women's work 
role held by 575 9th grade boys and girls in Maryland are 
sampled with respondents drawn from 7 residential areas 
chosen to typify segments of the United States popu- 
lation. Boys were consistently more conservative than 
girls. Although in general Ss of higher IQ held liberal 
views, middle-class boys of high IQ were the least liberal. 
Negro Ss were less opposed than white Ss to women's 
working outside the home, but were just as conservative 
about women's holding men's jobs as other groups. The 

reatest differences between girls’ and boys’ views were 
found for middle-class whites.—Journal abstract. 

4714. Erikson, Erik H. (Harvard U.) Reflections on 
the dissent of contemporary youth. Daedalus, 
1970(Win), Vol. 99(1), 154-176.—A certain amount of 
identity confusion, if not crisis, is beneficial at a certain 
stage of psychosocial development. Youth in advanced 
industrial cultures today tends to reject the status quo, 
E is disillusioned with the long-range results of all 

nown revolutionary movements. The condition is one 
of confused rebellion, which may be characterized as a 
revolt of the dependent. Many specific phenomena of 
youth protests during recent years are readily related to, 
and in a measure explained by classical depth psycho- 
logical mechanisms. This thesis does not deny the ethical 
validity or the social import of some protests. The 
universal semiawareness that social progress involves the 
same governmental forms that are presupposed by 
preparation for possible suicidal conflict, shifts some of 
the psychodynamic patterns into a configuration un- 
known to classical psychoanalytic theory. The clinician, 
furthermore, is involved in the very dilemmas he is called 
upon to ameliorate—R. F. Creegan. 

4715. Gardner, R. C., Taylor, D. M., & Feenstra, H. J. 
(U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) Ethnic ster- 
eotypes: Attitudes or beliefs? Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 24(5), 321-334.—Used a 
factor-analytic approach to investigate the role of both 
parents’ and childrens' attitudes on children's reactions 
to French-speaking and English-speaking people. Ss 
were 111 14-15 yr. old English-speaking students and 
their parents. Findings support the conclusion that 2 
components influence the tendency of children to ascribe 
traits to ethnic groups: (a) their attitudes toward the 
group, and (b) the community-wide stereotypes about 
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the group. Other findings indicate that chil 
authoritarian attitudes reflect those of their parents but 
that their attitudes toward French-speaking people am 
not highly related to those of their parents, (French 
summary) (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

‚4716. Harsányi, Istvan. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Milyen 
személyiségtulajdonságok megjelólésevel értékelik 
egymást iskolásaink? [Verbalized personality traits on 
the basis of which our school-children judge each other.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 199-215, 
—Pupils in 4 forms of Budapest schools (2 junior high 
and 2 secondary with 1 male form and 1 female form in 
each age group), filled in a sociometric questionnaire 
containing questions as to (a) cooperation in learning 
together, (b) camping in the same tent, and (c) which of 
their classmates would merit their confidence when they 
had grown up and were in need of expert advice. There 
were 3 other questions asking for the same information 
but worded negatively. Ss justified their choice by 
specifying at least | trait. The most frequent traits 
figuring in the reasons given for both the positive and 
negative judgment were collected and ranked. The most 
highly appreciated personality traits were reliability, 
helpfulness, orderliness, exactitude, gaiety, intelligence, 
compatibility, and cleverness. The main reasons for 
negative judgments were character traits, e.g., laziness, 
truancy, showing off, querulousness. At Ist sight no 
important differences appeared between the 2 age groups 
(13-14 and 17-18) nor between sexes, but on closer 
examination shifts in ratios due to age and sex could be 
detected. These, however, have no bearing on educa- 
tional practice and need not be necessarily considered by 
the teacher. The differences would be more marked i 
more distant age groups were compared and Rr 
this direction is recommended. (Russian summary) (1 
ref.)—English summary. 

4717. Kelly, Delos H. (U. Oregon) Social CMS 
school status, and self-evaluation as related to 
adolescent values, success, and deviance. TN 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3105 ), 
3656. Ex 
4718. Kollárik, Teodor. (Inst. for the Training p 
Executives in Chemical Industry. Bratislava, С A 
slovakia) K problematike konfliktových S eple 
mládeže. [Conflicting situations in youn В 
Jednotná Skola, 1969(Sep), Vol. 21(7), 625 rend 
tigated the occurrence of internal and externa i 
in connection with social adjustment and a et 
teenagers. 286 16-18 yr. old boys and girls ке. 7 
questionnaires. Ss reported the greatest P'hen with 


" i i same age, the 
conflicts with companions chem. Boys reported |, 


dren's general 


and last with teachers. Boys repor 
conflicts in all 3 areas than girls. боШ a ‘noth, 
prevailed among youth of the same Sex, wit c intern 
and with female teachers. Girls indicated mor 
conflicts than boys. Both sexes mentio 
conflicts resulting from their unsuital m 
behavior. It was found that the pu the cts. № 
adjust, the greater the occurrence О E internal 
relationship was found between external me mal 
conflicts, although there was a tenden Аз No rela- 
conflicts to increase with external n Pd. conflict 
tionship was found between нере А 
making. (Russian summary)—Englisi d of Psychiatry: 

4719. Messini, Pietro. (U. Rome, E ire personnel 
Italy) Conduite adolescente et équ 
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[Adolescent conduct and personal equilibrium.] Rivista di 
Psichiatria, 1970(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 97-115.—Defines 
adolescent conduct as a dialectic synthesis between 
thesis and antithesis dependent upon the exigencies of 
social extrafamilial environment. These 2 poles play a 
dynamic role in the constitution of 2 types of conduct. 
Adolescent conduct does not constitute a neurosis, as 
neurotic conduct entails a revolt accompanied by 
compulsive passiveness which generates conflict and 
anxiety. In adolescent conduct, however, 2 types of 
evolutionary anxiety-producing tendencies occur and are 
characterized by emotional instability. This instability is 
reflected in personal identity which is defined as being 
the general capacity to exercise a social role. The major 
factor contributing to instability is the simultaneous 
desire for independence and dependence. The process of 
integration of adolescent conduct through the formation 
of significant libidinal identifications is described. 
(English summary)—B. A. Stanton. 

4720. Nevelshtein, V. S. О  sotsial’no-psi- 
khologicheskom issledovanii nekotorykh sotsial'nykh 
ustremlenii molodézhi. [On a social-psychological 
study of some aspirations of youth.] In V. P. Rozhin 
(Ed) "Filosofskie i sotsiologicheskie issledovaniya." 
(See РА, Vol. 45:7193) 87-93.—Over 500 adolescent 
boys and girls participated in a study of the *moods and 
frames of mind of student groups," employing a complex 
of methods: observation, interviews, questionnaires, 
natural experiment, test situations, etc. Youths were 
discovered whose outlooks were determined by feelings 
of dominance or by “romantically heightened ог 
optimistically realistic or prosaically skeptical moods.” 
While the goals of Soviet upbringing are fully repre- 
sented, contradictions exist which cannot be glossed 
over—contradictions whose source is essentially the 
insufficient life experience of the adolescent—l. D. 
London. 

4721. Ondrejkovié, Peter. (Ministry of Education, 
Slovakia, Czechoslovakia) Výskum hodnotovych 
orientácií mládeže. [A survey of the appreciation of 
values by the young.] Jednotná Škola, 1969(Apr), Vol. 
21(4), 339-347 — Considers the attitudes of the young, 
their evaluation of realities, and their orientation in the 
world of values. The roles played by values in the life of 
man, the standards of value, the types of behavior, and 
the structure of moral systems are discussed. The link 

etween questions on values and effective methods of 
acquisition is considered. Emphasis is placed on the 
needs of depoliticized and passive young people for aid 
in choosing aims and learning how to act in the present 
Situation. A social research on youth and value orien- 
tation project is described which may provide youth with 
historically true life experience and lead them suc- 
cessfully into social practice. (Russian summary)—Eng- 
lish summary. 

. 4722. Rehberg, Richard A., Schafer, Walter E, & 
Sinclair, Judie. (State U. New York, Binghamton) 
Toward a temporal sequence of adolescent achieve- 
ment variables. American Sociological Review, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 34-48.—Studied data from 1455 
freshmen high school males to evaluate the tenability of 

causal orderings of adolescent achievement variables. 
Model I depicts the variables according to the ordering 
Suggested by H. H. Hyman, W. H. Sewell, B. Rosen and 
Others, ie. adolescent educational expectations are 
linked with parental socioeconomic status via achieve- 
ment values (mobility attitudes) and measured intel- 
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ligence. Model II depicts the variables according to the 
ordering suggested by R. Turner, i.e., mobility attitudes 
and measured intelligence are linked with parental 
socioeconomic status via educational expectations. The 
criteria for temporal sequence as per the Simon-Blalock 
correlational procedure render Model II more tenable 
than Model I. The rhetorical plausibility of Model II and 
a caveat regarding the testing of temporal inferences 
from cross-sectional data are discussed. (33 ref.) —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

4723. Rusznyák, Péter. (Arany János Experimental 
School, Budapest, Hungary Az analógiaalkotás 
gondolkodási műveletének vizsgálata középiskolába 
lépő tanulóknál. [Examination of thought based on 
analogy in students entering secondary school.] Pszicho- 
lógiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 147-165.—Examined 
the ability of l4-yr-old students entering secondary 
school to form analogies using verbal problems. Of the 
solutions given to the simpler tasks 53% were correct. 
The majority (31%) of wrong solutions were due to 
mechanical searching for causal connections. This was 
attributed primarily to the onesidedness of teaching 
methods that stress the “pragmatic” aspects of events. 
Analysis of 5 other types of mistakes is given. When 
faced with more abstract tasks both the Ss and 1 other 
control group did considerably better: 88 and 74%, 
respectively, gave a correct solution. This is in harmony 
with Soviet Research on “secondary” abstractions. A 
great need for a scientifically based series of tasks for 
assessment, and for carrying out the required improve- 
ment is noted. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

4724. Schludermann, Shirin & Schludermann, Eduard. 
(U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Adolescents’ per- 
ception of themselves and adults in Hutterite 
communal society. Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 78(1), 39-48.—A group of 163 Hutterite 13-15 yr. 
old boys and girls described on rating scales the 
following concepts: (a) the average teenager, (b) the 
average adult, (c) teenagers viewed by adults, and (d) 
adults viewed by adults. Girls tended to rate all 4 
concepts more favorably than boys. The adolescents 
rated adults more favorably than teenagers. However, Ss 
rated teenagers more favorably than the ex ected 
reputation of teenagers among adults.—Author abstract. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


4725. Ahammer, Inge M. (Catholic U., Nijmegen, 
Netherlands) Actual versus perceived age differ- 
ences and changes: Young adults and older people 
view themselves and each саа p the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychologica s50- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 593-594, —30 18-23 yr. old 
young adults and 30 64-84 yr. old older people were 
presented with a questionnaire which measured 10 
personality dimensions under 3 instructions: self-de- 
scription, other-perception, and retrospection-prospec- 
tion. Age differences in the Ist 2 instructions reflected 
actual and perceived age differences, and the congruence 
between the 2nd and the 3rd reflected perceived age 
change. For 5 dimensions, age differences were perceive 
even though actual differences were obtained in only 2 
instances. For no dimension were the perceived age 
differences seen as a function of age change.—Author 

ct. 
E Ehrlich, Ira F. (Washington U.) A study of 
disengagement and life styles among the aged. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-A), 3647. 

4727. Granick, Samuel. (Philadelphia Psychiatric 
Center, Pa.) Brief tests and their interrelations as 
intelligence measures of aged subjects. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 599-600.— Evaluated the 
intelligence of applicants and residents of a home for the 
aged by means of the Ammons Full-Range Picture 
Vocabulary, Raven's Progressive Matrices, and the 
WAIS. Intercorrelations among the test and subtest 
scores showed a wide array of correlations, ranging from 
37 to .92, and reflecting a probable factorial compo- 
sition of intelligence which is similar to that of younger 
adults. The Ammons Information and Vocabulary scores 
were found to correlate highly (.89 and above) with the 
Full Scale WAIS. Various combinations of 2 tests also 
correlated .90 and above with the WAIS, the Ammons 
and Block Design being highest (.94). Brief type tests are, 
thus, effective in approximating the results achieved by 
aged Ss on the WAIS.—Author abstract. 

4728. Kaplan, Jerome, et al. (Ed.) Social planning: A 
continuing challenge. Gerontologist, 1970(Fal), Vol. 
10(3, Pt. 1), 189-213.—Presents 6 articles which “have 
perspectives related to both voluntary effort and gov- 
ernment involvement at differing structural points as 
they affect social planning and the subsequent direct 
service. From several differing philosophical bases and 
approaches, these articles relate to local, regional, state, 
and federal planning. An international flavor is added 
with an uh from England." Beattie, in “The design of 
supportive environments for the life-span,” concludes 
that “Central to social planning of the physical envi- 
ronment is the development of new conceptual frame- 
works which may serve as models for continuous 
experimentation. They may provide fundamental solu- 
tions to problems which now abound in our urban 
centers, including those associated with aging.” Stressing 
the importance of impact research, Cohen calls for new 
relationships between social gerontologists and govern- 
mental program administrators in order to assure 
sufficient resources for relevant research. The needs of 
the aging have not been adequately delineated because 
of bureaucratic and political bargaining, according to 
Dwight. An effort is being made in Massachusetts to 
modernize its services. Oriol points out that in social 
policy priorities the emphasis should be age and youth 
and not age vs. youth. Schooler, using “a probability 
sample of 4000 elderly persons, demonstrates how 
morale is related to environment and social relation- 
ships... . Inferences are drawn regarding the desirability 
of future research analogous to market research....” 
Inadequacies in local government systems are held 
responsible for the lack of social development plan and 
program in Britain—J. Linnick. 

4729. Nuttall, Ronald L., Fozard, James L., Rose, 
Charles L., & Birney, Spencer. (Boston Coll., Inst. of 
Human Sciences) The ages of a man: Ability age, 
personality age, and blood chemistry age. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 605-606.—3 
functional ages were developed on 1146 25-83 yr. old 
healthy men. Personality age, using 16 PF data, ac- 
counted for 12.776 of variance of CA. Ability age, using 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB) subtests, ac- 
counted for 28% and blood chemistry age, in 2 runs each 
accounted for 12%. The most powerful variables were 
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GATB Disassemble test, followed by GATB Tool 
Matching. Next in importance were blood sedimentation, 
rate and phosphorus level. The next most important 
variables were 16 PF self-sentiment and surgency, All 3 
domains acting together accounted for 42% of variation 
in CA.—Author abstract. 

4730. Sheppard, Harold L. The potential role of 
behavioral science in the solution of the “older 
worker problem." American Behavioral Scientist, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 14(1), 71-80.—Reviews statistical data 
which leads to the conclusion that we “have been drifting 
into a pattern of labor market behavior that has 
increasingly negative consequences for the older worker, 
especially the male older worker.” Much of this trend is 
ascribed “to our national value system that defines 
retirement...as a clear sign of undiluted social 
progress." Suggested is research in such areas as: 
changes of job aspirations and motivation of workers as 
they grow older, the discouragement process experienced 
by older unemployed workers, and the development of. 
2nd careers by older workers.—J. J. Parnicky. 

4731. Witzke, Donald B., Swartz, Jon D., & Drew, 
Clifford J. (U. Texas) Level of perceptual devel- 
opment of normal adults as measured by the 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique. Proceedings of the Annual. 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 609-610.—To investigate the rela- 
tionship between CA of adults and selected scores from 
the Holtzman Inkblot Technique, 136 normal Ss com- 
prising 4 criterion age groups ranging in age from 20-61 
yr. were tested. Each group was composed of identical 
numbers of males and females matched for CA. 
Following a statistical correction for number of rejec- 
tions, a double classification (Age Level X Sex) analysis 
of variance revealed significant age-level differences 
only 1, but significant sex differences for 5, of the 1 
variables studied. These results are interpreted as 
providing evidence that there is a reversal of percept ice 
development, as outlined by Werner's Орал 
development theory, for women in the middle ages 
not for men.—Author abstract. 
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4732. Hall, Elizabeth. A conversation win p 
Koestler. Psychology Today, 1970(Jun), Vol. 4(1), e 
78-84.— Discusses sources of social change (the yogi 
the commissar), the hunger for meaning ponesi 
youth which is opposed to the reducticaii о 
present educational establishment, the use ап А np 
language, and the physiological contradiction 
imposed in the human brain.—E. J. Ponni (State 

4733. Luchins, Abraham S. & Luchins, Edi ا‎ 
U. New York, Albany) Wertheimer's m York; 
visited: Value: І. Albany, N.Y.: State Oe hemd 
Psychology Dept. 1971.—This report of Verthe spiri 
interdisciplinary seminars attempts to сари sy school’s 
of class and out-of-class discussions at. xs thai 
University in Exile. After an opening BED entist in 
of value in science, the role of the mo 
shaping society and the pros and cons еа ation 
scientist’s obligation to participate 1n socia e of ihe 
following topics are discussed in the ¢ i economic. 
national and international, political, ea " 
and moral problems of the 1930s: ри and laws 
science; economics and value; social no 
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philosophical speculations about value; absolute vs. 
relative ethics; values of youth; the meaning of value 
terms; studies on value; other discussions on value and 
evaluation; motives, needs, and values; justice; kindness; 
moral judgment; studies on fit; conflicts over what fits; 
doing what is required; and the arbitrariness of laws and 
roles. Each topic contains reports of experimental 
outgrowths of the discussion.—Author abstract. 

4734. Nagy, Lajos. (Hungarian Academy of Sciences, 
Inst, of Public Law Science, Budapest) A 
pszichológus-szakértó kózremükódésének lehetoségei 
a büntető perbeli tanübizonyításnál. [What the psy- 
chologist expert can do with regard to the evidence given 
by witnesses during criminal trials.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 585-605.—Examined pos- 
sibilities of assessing psychic [memi bearing on the 
veracity of a witness on the basis of legislation both in 
Hungary and other countries, and with reference to 
applied psychology. In the Ist part of the study, the 
expert examination in question is in keeping with the 
explicit legislation of several socialist countries, and it 
can also be performed on the basis of positive legislation. 
The 2nd part of the study deals with phenomena to be 
observed and evaluated in the course of the expert 
examination. As a psychic process, the process of 
developing evidence begins the moment the witness 
learns about the criminally relevant fact and continues to 
the act of giving evidence in a criminal trial. In this 
process psychic factors may contribute with objective 
ones to influence the evidence given. The object of the 
expert is to reveal these psychic factors and assess their 
influence on the actual evidence. The ех however, 
may not decide on the veracity of the witness, (Russian 
summary) (26 ref.)— English summary. 

4735. Pataki, Ferenc, (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Psychology Inst., Budapest) A pszichológ 
alkalmazott módszerek egyes elvi kérdései és a 
szociálpszichológiai kutatas. {Social psychological 
research and some theoretical problems on methods 
employed in psychology.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1970, Vol. 12, 119-133,—Discusses the drawbacks of 
keeping fundamental scientific and methodic. theory 
Strictly apart since methodics may easily lose its 
connection with the fundamental theoretical-method- 
ological problems of science, and may encourage 
empirism. The methodological orientation of psycho- 
logical trends is closely connected with how these trends 
interpret the essence and function of the psyche. New 
data resulting from the rapid expansion of new арра" 
ratus in methodics are rendering earlier interpretations in 
psychological research questionable. Psychology has to 
make a great effort to meet the requirements of 
accumulated scientific facts. New possibilities for in- 
strumental examinations, novel apparatus in formali- 
zation and model-construction followin advances of 
cybernetics and information theory and sap lication 
of experimental method in the study of social behavior 
mark the main tendencies in a reorganization of 
psychology. Still the chief problems of development lie 
on the level of making ا‎ il theories and not on 
that of methodics, The complicated interaction between 
theories and methodics can be resolved only if the 
[pony of hypothesis, scientific theory, is kept in ! 
oreground. Research by Hungarian social ists 
is also reviewed and some of the weak points of. 6 

ypotheses that concentrate оп methodics are z 
It is stressed that the phenomena of social 


m less fonat to i 

laboratory an t research is of outstanding 
importance here. It is suggested that a sharp disnction 
should be made between the concepts of research 
method and research technique. (Russian summary) 
—English abstract. 
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ree Psychiatry, 

1970(Aug), Vol. 33(3), 396-408. Describes the differ- 
ences between Filipino and American “child-rearing 
personal reson, puel and sec expec 
personal ps, parenta 

tions, values and goala, sl conceps and of 
Ee thought and feeling." counseling of a 
young Filipino r and his wife, an American nurse, 
is presented as indicative of the types of conflict which 
may occur in an intercultural marriage and methods of 
solving the problems. Counseling focused on а 


strengthening and are ing each з identity, 
development of empathy an understanding 
acceptance of each other's viors, and (c) estab- 


lishment of communication teaching each a. 
its emotional meaning and intent, without con- 
fused by its form or style, The result was not a 
compromise or the assimilation of a partner; rather, each 
was able to behave in a manner a to his own 
culture and still communicate to the other in а need» 


and effective manner, (24 P iam to. 


4731. Benno John & па: 
Oxford, Еп medium and aooe In 
Africa. Баро Y.: Africana, 1969, xxx, 310 p. 


$8.50. 

4738. Buck, Robert E. (U. Texas) Power, 

and decision-making: An in — 

ps logy of com Dissertation Ab- 

stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3651. 
4739. Buttram, Henry J. (U. Tennessee) An 


study of factors effecting tradition in 
laboratory microcultures. Dissertation A Inter: 
national, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31 -А), 3636, 

4740. & Craik, H, (U. 
California, Davi) s elites within a political 


study 
Political Quarterly, 1 


lo of 430 Goldwater, Rockefeller, 
i l4-item question: Д 
Democratic delegates. Оп а 1 ал рое, 
Rockefeller 
delegates. The magnitude ‘of the cleavage on issues was 
i t as that between the Rockefeller 
approximately as great as шуен = 
brid 


Goldwater elite appeared to be committed 
more deeply and over a longer 

s Republican the Rockefeller elite. The Goldwater 
ite were more likely to have entered 
а public-serving rather than personal-serving motives. 
ps were quite similar in relative 

і nce ascribed to the various motives underlying 
pokes! activation, The 2 groups were quite similar in 
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Gough Adjective Check List and in the way in which 
these profiles differed from those of the general public. 
The Goldwater group, however, most clearly expressed 
these differences —Journal summary. 

4741. Distler, Luther S. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
adolescent "hippie" and the emergence of a 
matristic culture. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C., 
1970(Aug), Vol. 33(3), 362-37 1.— Theorizes that there is 
more than the usual developmental-generational conflict 
between parents and their adolescent children, that the 
conflict is exacerbated by a clash between cultural 
patterns. From observations of "hippies" and their 
ae, it was noted that the older generation seemed to 

operating on instrumental orientations, while the 
adolescents were operating on expressive ones. This was 
further characterized as a change from a patristic culture 
which values achievement, individual responsibility, 
goal-directedness, and rationality to a matristic culture 
which values feelings, intimacy, sensory experiences, and 
self-exploration. The role of industrialization, technol- 
ogy, women’s suffrage, and education in this change is 
discussed. Implications for working with hippies in a 
therapeutic setting are noted. An innovative program 
involving 150-300 high-school-age adolescents in a youth 
center is described.—S. Knapp. 

4742. Fabrega, Horacio & Silver, Daniel. (Michigan 
State U.) Some social and psychological properties 
of Zinacanteco shamans. Behavioral Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 15(6), 471-486.—Compared 20 
Zinacanteco shamans to 23 nonshaman comembers on 
various social parameters and by means of a projective 
test. The 2 groups were alike in most respects. Shamans 
tended to receive lower scores on measures reflecting 
participation in Ladino culture and higher scores on 
several psychological dimensions. Findings are evaluated 
clinically and from a standpoint that accounts for the 
learning experiences that associate with the shamanistic 
role. The pertinent literature is reviewed and findings 
discussed. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4743. Graves, Clare W. (Union Coll., Schenectady, 
N.Y.) Levels of existence: An open system theory of 
values. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 1970(Fal), 
Vol. 10(2), 131-155.—8 emergent levels of human 
existence are distinguished: automatic, tribalistic, ego- 
centric, saintly, materialistic, sociocentric, cognitive, and 
experientialistic. These arise “as man solves certain 
hierarchically ordered existential problems crucial to him 
in his existence." To each state is associated a particular 
value system, respectively: reactive, traditionalistic, 
exploitive, sacrificial, materialistic, sociocratic, existen- 
tial, and experiential. The problem of moral and ethical 
decline rests “not so much in the breakdown and discard 
of ‘the old’ as in the retention of existentially inappro- 
priate values during a period of profound transformation 
in human existence.”—P. Swartz. 

4744. Intermaggio, Jean B. (George Washington U.) 
Some factors determining visitors’ perceptions of 
the United States. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3638-3639. 

4745. Kuttner, Robert E. Lorincz, Albert В. & 
Hickey, Robert E. (U. Chicago, Pritzker Medical School) 
Constellations of the zodiac: A cultural Rorschach 
test? Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 
919-921.—It is suggested that the identification of 
constellations with primitive and classical myths pro- 
vides clues to culturally important psychological themes. 
Traces of fertility cults and theological conflicts in the 
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surviving nomenclature are noted. Detailed analysis by 
the methods of projective psychology are recommended 
as a means of uncovering characteristic cultural pat- 
terns.—Journal abstract. 

4746. Kwochka, Vera F. (Columbia U.) A survey of 
United States students regarding the effects of their 
residence in the International House of New York, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-A), 3639-3640. 

4747. Meissner, W. W. (Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center, Boston) Notes toward a theory of values: 
Values as cultural. Journal of Religion & Healih, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 77-97.—Emerging from this 
conceptual and exploratory study is the fact that values 
are a form of symbolic activity that requires the 
emergence of self-objectivation and identification and 
the capacity for participating in shared meaning with 
others. These capacities underlie the development of 
human personality and establish the possibility of 
culture. The organization and control of social living in 
groups depend on man's capacity to form in himself by 
selection, adaptation, and other formative processes a set 
of directive and normative principles that constitute 
standards for his participation in the community. The 
principles are formed by symbolic processes, based on 
the integration of instinctual needs, capacities, consti- 
tutional givens, defenses, sublimations, repressions, and 
roles, and assimilate in varying degrees the normative 
orientation of surrounding value standards that define 
the limits of acceptable variation. Values are thus 
integrative forces within the social structure that organ- 
ize, direct, and control the lines of individual action. (47 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

Anas. Powell, Elwin H. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The design of discord: Studies of anomie: Suicide, 
urban society, war. New York, N.Y.: Oxford U. Press, 
1970. xvi, 247 p. $7.50. г ч 

4749. Spilerman, Seymour. (U. Wisconsin) ils 
causes of racial disturbances: A comparison о 
alternative explanations. American Sociological Ra 
1970(Aug), Vol. 35(4), 627-649.—Examines à Be i 
hypotheses of varying specificity in an attemp aie 
account for the location of racial disorders ae by 
1960s. The general assumptions which must be S di 
any satisfactory explanation of the distributo ife 
disorders are considered. Mathematical moi mt 
constructed which embody the most prevalent e di. 
tions as to the determinants of community sed in 
proneness, and their predictions are CODE ДИ 
empirical data. The specific assumptions nee eriencing 
(a) all cities have an identical probability of € T, in their 
a disorder; (b) communities are heterogeneo rocess 0 
underlying disorder propensities; (€) а Р disorders 
reinforcement characterizes the eure re to the 
and (d) contagion among communities D the heteroge 
distribution of racial disturbances. On Yata З 
neity assumption is supported Бу E ee 
planatory abilities of several additional ier commu 
which assumes the importance of partic e reject 
characteristics, are also considered. All tot the racial 
favor of an explanation which argues to frustrations 
disorders of the 1960s were respon есу of their 
which are uniformly felt by Negroes, a p 
community situations.—Journal abstrac idi 

4750. Tenzel, James H. Shaman 
of disease in a Mayan Indian сола (3) 
Washington, D.C., 1970(Aug). 
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— Presents “an attempt to review some of the beliefs 
concerning disease and treatment in a Mayan Indian 
community in Guatemala. It was initially believed that 
concepts of disease such as susto belonged in the 
category of mental illness and that therefore shamanistic 
treatment of this malady represented an indigenous form. 
of psychotherapy. These initial assumptions both proved 
to be false." The medical diagnosis of several villagers 
under treatment by the shaman for forms of susto 
(soul-loss due to fright) revealed serious physical 
diseases. Anxiety, if present at all, was a consequence of 
the disease. An analysis of the shaman's curing cere- 
monies and the cultural importance of his role is 
presented. Interviews with 4 out of 6 of the village 
shamans did not support the theory that shamanism is a 
culturally sanctioned role for psychotics. It is concluded 
that the shaman's greatest function is the validation and 
reinforcement of the belief system of the society.—S. 
Knapp. 

4751. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia Human 
intelligence: The culture-related view. Science Teach- 
er, 1968(Sep), Vol. 35(6), 21-23.—Provides a global 
summary and several illustrative studies from the 
literature dealing with cultural influences on intelligence. 
The impact on the intellectual functioning of children 
who are reared in disadvantaged environments is 
highlighted. Studies are cited which show that intel- 
lectual level can be positively influenced by placement of 
children in more stimulating environments during the 
developmental years. Cross- and subcultural compar- 
isons on intellectual functioning and development, using 
tests of creative thinking, are presented. (17 ref.)—P. 
McMillan. 


Ethnology 


4752. Baron, Rueben M., Heckenmueller, Jerome, & 
Schultz, Samuel. (Wayne State U.) Differences in 
conditionability as a function of race of subject and 
prior availability of social reinforcer. Journal of 
Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 94-111.—A partial 
replication and extension of GewirtZ inverse availability 
paradigm involving both Negro and white college 
students yielded a number of unexpected effects. The 
Strongest finding was a significant main effect for race, 
indicating that Negro Ss were more responsive than 
white Ss to a white examiner’s verbal reinforcements. For 
Negro but not for white Ss there was limited support for 
Gewirtz’ inverse availability hypothesis; Negro Ss in the 
12-PA group conditioned more than Negro Ss in the 
30-PA group, but this difference was pronounced only 
for the initial reinforced trials. (27 ref.)—Journal sum- 

агу. 

4753. Darnauer, Lyle R. (U. Minnesota) Social 
psychology and ethnography: A study of 
Perindesam. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3636. 

4754. Edgerton, Robert B. & Karno, Marvin. (Neuro- 
psychiatric Inst., Los Angeles, Calif.) Mexican-Amer- 
ican bilingualism and the perception of mental 
illness. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
24(3), 286-290.—Presented a household survey interview 
to 444 Mexican-Americans and 224 Anglo-Americans оп 
beliefs and perceptions of mental illness. The 2 groups 
did not differ significantly, but there were significant 
differences within the Mexican-American group. Ss who 
completed the interview in Spanish differed from those 
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who took it in English in beliefs on (a) depression, (b) 
juvenile delinquency, (c) the inheritance of mental 
illness, (d) the effectiveness of prayer, and (c) the value 
of familistic orientation. Results suggest that the more 
commonly described cultural traits of the Mexican- 
American are most applicable to those who speak only 
or mostly Spanish. Findings indicate "the need for 
mental health professionals who possess both fluency in 
Spanish and sensitive understanding of the culture of the 
Mexican-American poor." (15 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

4155. Gruber, Murray L. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Status frustration and social protest among Negro 
youth. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3648. 5 

4756. Klineberg, Otto. (International Center for 
Intergroup Relations, Paris, France) Black and white in 
international perspective. American Psychologist, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 119-128.—Surveys areas of 
conflict on the international scene and concludes that the 
role of racial differences in most is minor or nonexistent. 
Recent developments in the United States, е.р., black 
studies programs, black power, and black nationalism, 
are outlined. Some research findings which add per- 
spective to approaches to racism are noted: (a) effects of 
poverty and overcrowding on learning ability; (b) 
influence of training and exercise on the development of 
the brain; (c) consequences of teachers’ expectations; (d) 
value of compensatory learning; (e) changes in per- 
formance that accompany changes in environment; (f) 
importance of motivational and other personality factors 
in determining test performance and educational 
achievement; (g) the lack of true correspondence 
between skin color and measure of social disorgani- 
zation; and (h) the extent to which perception, cognition 
and thinking are related to social and cultural factors. 
The responsibilities and tasks of psychologists in com- 
bating racism are briefly discussed. (26 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

4757. Mack, Delores E. (Howard U.) Where the 
black-matriachy theorists went wrong. Psychology 
Today, 1971(Jan), Vol. 4(8), 24, 86-87.—80 married 
couples were selected who were either white or black and 
low or middle social class. The cou les were matched on 
other variables also. Separately an together the couples 
completed several questionnaires an behavioral tests 
designed to tap the distribution of power within the 
relationship. While there were some social class and task 
differences, there were no significant differences in the 
distribution of power attributable to race. The social 
scientists who refer to Negro matriarchy have not 
understood that while the sources of power may differ 
across races, the distribution between the sexes does 
not.—E. J. Posavac. 


Social Structure & Social Role 


4758. Gable, Myron. (New York U.) The value 
orientations and actual and perceived level of 
economic understanding of New York businessmen. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 


John B. (U. Cambridge, eo) 

| aspects of a high socio-economic group: 
ШОН education and social mobility. Journal of 
Biosocial Science, 1970(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 1-16.— Presents 
data on the social backgrounds and IQs of a sample of 
185 scientists, their male sibs (N — 102) and their 
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fathers (N = 116). The range of IQ in the scientists is 
similar to the range of scores expected of the higher 25% 
of a representative general population sample. Scientists’ 
IQs showed a positive correlation with social class, 
Differences in IQ between the scientists and their fathers 
in each social class are related to the distance the 
scientists have moved up the social scale. In the 22 
families in which the IQs of the father and 2 male sibs 
are known, the upwardly mobile sibs tend to have higher 
IQs than the nonmobile or downwardly mobile sibs. In 
Class II there is evidence that stabilizing selection 
operates on IQ to maintain the mean IQ level. The effect 
on social stratification of such selection, together with 
increased educational opportunity, is discussed. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract, 

4760. Jackson, Elton F., Fox, William S., & Crockett, 
Harry J. (Indiana U.) Religion and occupational 
achievement. American Sociological Review, 1970(Feb), 
Vol. 35(1), 48-63.—Analysis of 1957 national sample 
data from 766 white male respondents, born in the 
United States, indicates several religious differences in 
occupational achievement: (a) Protestants are more 
likely than Catholics of the same occupational origin to 
enter high-status nonmanual occupations; (b) Catholics 
are more likely than Protestants of the same origin to 
enter low-status nonmanual occupations; and (c) Prot- 
estants are more often sharply oe and Catholics 
more often down-mobile. These differences are small but 
are not diminished by controls for ethnicity, region in 
which reared, age, generation, and size of community in 
which reared. (41 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4761. Robb, J. H. & Cloud, Jonathan. (Victoria U., 
Wellington, New Zealand) Occupational mobility in a 
New Zealand provincial borough. Australian & New 
Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 6(1), 
49-51.—To test the mobility vs. inheritance of occu- 
pational patterns from father to son, interview data were 

thered from a randomly selected sample of 293 fathers 
in Rotorua, New Zealand, Results showed a downward 
mobility and little inheritance. It is recommended that 
such results should be compared with internal migration 
figures, demographic structure, and occupational oppor- 
tunities of different types of localities.—R. W. Brislin. 

4762. Toppen, J. T. (U. Cincinnati) Underem- 
ployment: Economic or psychological? Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 111-122.— Briefly reviews 
economic theories on causes of chronic or recurrent 
"involuntary" unemployment of the able-bodied. An 
attempt to systematically test individual psychological 
characteristics of chronically underemployed persons to 
assess possible causes is reported. The WAIS and 4 other 
lests selected for measuring ا‎ tendencies, 
rather than clinical psychological illness, were given 50 
able-bodied chronically underemployed men. Tests were 
given orally to avoid illiteracy problems. All tests, except 
1 which was inconclusive, showed statistically significant 
differences between the underemployed group and a 
control group of 50 steadily employed men of similar 
age, with limited, though somewhat higher educational 
levels. Greater incidence of aberrant test scores among 
the underemployed persisted after interaction of uncon- 
trolled variables of race and education were statistically 
excluded. Underemployed Ss showed lower IQs and 
more socially maladaptive personality characteristics, 
suggesting early developing, if not a lifelong psycho- 
logical handicap. Findings indicate need of consider- 
ation of factors, e.g., sources of underemployment in 
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theoretical and practical approaches to the | 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Religion 
4763. Beit-Hallahmi, Benjamin, (U, 
rise and fall of the psychology of religio 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 

Psychological Association, 1971, Vol, 
728.—Briefly reviews the history of the p 
religion in the United States between | 
Reasons for the growth of interest in thea 
sharp decline that followed, are presented, | 
the decline are discussed and it is 
inherent theoretical weaknesses made 
vulnerable both within and without aca 
ogy, and caused the final decline.—4i 
4764. Bloom, Jack H. (Teachers Coll 
Who become clergymen? Journal of Ri 
1971(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 50-76.—Reviews the 
the personality dimensions of pulpit «іё 
seminarians. “With Booth, we are intere 
out more about the psychological dynamics that 
individual to maintain mental health in sp 
cultural deviant." C. of the clergy st 
factors of emo ce, love, and M 
concluded that "The minister may have 
his life experience that he cannot be accepti 
is but for what he does, not what he does for 
only insofar as he does for others. The an 
may so endanger his being accepted and hi 
on others that it must be sublimated in son 
better way to express the anger so that it & 
love and yet at a distance, than by setti 
becoming an exception, a projection ай 
what man should be, and by so doing to 
and man well?” It is hypothesized th 
relationship between pose and 
“The pulpit is a paradox . . . . For some it 
in which they can live and be useful, Ой 
they have fled into a trap." (70 ref.) Й ia 
4765. Brannon, Robert С. (U. Michigan) GN 
old-time racism. Psychology Today, 19704| 
3(11), 42-44.—Tested the hypothesis @ 
mental involvement with religion would b 
related to racial prejudice than a devotio 
A study of 81 members of a congregation 
integration and interviews of 43 white mes 
small Southern town supported the hypo 
Posavac. E 
4766. Glass, Kenneth D. (U. Tenn 
religious belief and practice as reli 
and dogmatism in college women, 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3 
4767. Harris, T. George. Religion 
Aquarius: A conversation with 7 
Cox. Psychology Today, |1970(Apr), #9 
62-67.— Discusses the loss of play and 
of Western overconcern with objecti 
regain this loss are seen in current p 
drugs, mysticism, Eastern religions, 
Religion of the future will emphasize the 
and rituals to aid the expression of the > 
deemphasizing organization and ration 
doctrine.— Е. J. Posavac. : 
4768. Houts, Donald C. (Northwesten 
of ego identity measures in eval 
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curriculum. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
19710an) aaj ا‎ Sinte U) Pai 

4769. Коке ton. ( D 
hope and bigotry. Psychology Today, 1970 Vol. 
X11), 33-37, 58.—A national sample of over 1000 adult 
Americans was surveyed concerniny religious 

actices, and views about race relations, The more 
requent the respondent went to church, the less social 
compassion he expressed, “Considered all together the 
data suggest a portrait of the religiousminded church 
wer who has a self-centered preoccupation with saving 
|^ own soul, and an alienated other-vorkdly HESS 
coupled with indifference toward—a tacit endorsement 
of а social system that would perpetuate social ine- 
quality and injustice."—& J. Posavae. 

4770. Springstead, Marie T. (Fordham U ) Problems 
of postulants and novices in selected communities 
of religious women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3356. 

4771. Stark, Rodney; Foster, Bruce D., Glock, Charles 
Y. & Quinley, Harold. Sounds of silence. 
Today, 1970 Арг), Vol. (1), 38-41, 60-61-۸ survey 
1580 California. clergymen indicated that more than 
have never preached on a mes issue. The 
traditional the preacher, the less likely it is that 
dealt with social or political issues, Because younger 
more liberal clergymen were more heavily represented 
the sample, it is likely that the survey overestimates 
amount of socially relevant issues mentioned in 
pulpit These data suggest that the church will not 

come a force for social justice in the 
future.—£. J, Posavac 


4772. White, Mary R. (Fordham UJ A followup 
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sludy of candidates in a religious ot 
women. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19710an), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3359 
Cross Cultural Comparison 
4773. Henderson, Edmund H., Barbara Il, & 
Gantcheff, Helene, (U, Virginia) orientations 
of French- and English-Canadian 1 
nadian Journal of Psychology, 1970un), Vol. мэ). 
142-152 —Compared self-other oriental of 100 
French-Canadian and 100 English«Canadian 
(median age, 12) from working-class districts, using the 


self-esteem, social interest, com 0 
-J Wentıfıcation with others. (French summary) (4 
re.) Journal abstract. 
4774. Kikuchi, Akio & Gordon, Leonard V. 
(Fukushima U., Japan) Japanese and 
personal values: Some 
ternational Journal of Prychology, 1970, Vol. 
18) 500 Japanese college students and 467 
high school students, like American student samples in 
ucational and socioeconomic levels, revealed Japanese 
Si to be significantly lower than their American 
counterparts in Practical Mindedness, Achievement, and 
Vanety, although significantly higher in Ordertiness and 
Goal Orientation, assessed throughs the 
Pervonal Values. Significant differences in Decinivenew 
failed to show consistency across sampler. and 
doscly agree with corresponding anthropological эы 
Mocological observations. Although the concept of бош 
Onentaton is similar for Japanese and 
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4779. Karp, Ellen S., Jackson, Julie H., & Lester, 
David. (Wellesley Coll.) Ideal-self fulfillment in mate 
selection: A corollary to the complementary need 
theory of mate selection. Journal of Marriage & the 
Family, 1970(May), Vol. 32(2), 269-272.—Proposed that 
2 factors operate in mate selection: (a) homogamous trait 
matching so that a mate will be chosen who resembles 
the self; and (b) where the actual-self differs from the 
ideal-self, a mate will be seen as resembling the ideal-self 
rather than the actual-self. These hypotheses were tested 
in a sample of 50 engaged girls who rated their 
actual-self, their ideal-self, and their fiancé's actual-self 
using an adjective checklist. Both hypotheses are 
supported.—Journal abstract. 

4780. Nye, F. Ivan; Carlson, John, & Garrett, Gerald. 
(Washington State U.) Family size, interaction, affect 
and stress. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 
1970(May), Vol. 32(2), 216-226.—Synthesizes previous 
research on the relationship of family size to family 
relationships and attitudes and reduces the findings to 4 
propositions dealing with affect, interaction, and stress. 
These propositions are submitted to additional tests 
utilizing secondary data from 2 large surveys. Data 
support some and question other generalizations of 
group size obtained from research with laboratory 
groups. Substantively, families of 3 or 4 children rank 
lower in all the analyses than families with 1 or 2 
children, even with social class constant. Large families 
with 5 or more children rank lower than 1- or 2-child 
families in all analyses, but in some analyses they rank 
higher than families with 3 or 4 children. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4781. Reiss, David & Sheriff, W. Н. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) A computer-automated 
procedure for testing some experiences of family 
membership. Behavioral Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 15(5), 
431-443.— Reviews a theory of consensual experience, 
relating family interaction and the thinking and percep- 
tion of its individual members. From this theory it was 
hypothesized that members in families who experience 
the environment in a “consensus-sensitive” way will 
improve their problem-solving performance as their 
contact with other members becomes less immediate and 
intimate. However, members in “environment-sensitive” 
families will show no change as the immediacy of their 
contact varies. A computer-automated method for 
testing this hypothesis is described. It requires family 
members to solve pattern recognition problems on the 
basis of positive and negative feedback from a LINC 
computer and from similar feedback given to other 
members of the family. The procedure permits system- 
atic control of the immediacy of contact between family 
members by varying the mode by which the feedback 
given to 1 member is distributed to the others. (17 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

4782. Shaver, Phillip; French, John R., & Cobb, 
Sidney. (U. Michigan) Birth order of medical students 
and the occupational ambitions of their parents. 
International Journal of Psychology, 1970, Vol. 5(3), 
197-207.—83 male and 112 female Swedish medical 
students (approximately '/, of those contacted) com- 
pleted a questionnaire designed to assess home back- 
ground, motivation, parental encouragement, and pa- 
rental aspirations toward occupations they had failed to 
achieve. Results show that (a) medical students were 
generally Ist-borns, a tendency all the more marked 
among daughters; (b) the proportion of Ist-borns was 
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particularly strong among students w 
fathers had been frustrated in professional ambition; and 
(c) among males, the oldest to youngest ratio was higher 
for Ss from rural backgrounds, a finding consistent with 
a primogeniture assumption. Methodological problems 
related to volunteering, sample size, mother's age, 
parental deprivation through death or divorce, and 
intervening processes may be implicated in the rela- 
tionships discovered. (French abstract) Q2 ref.)\—S, E 
Gavin. 
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4783. Hahn, Harlan. (U. California, Riverside) Cops 
and rioters: Ghetto perceptions of social conflict 
and control. American Behavioral Scientist, 1970(May), 
Vol. 13(5-6), 761-779.—Reports results from interviews 
with residents of the 12th Street neighborhood of 
Detroit. A great majority of Negro respondents ex- 
pressed a deep distrust of law enforcement activities. 
Data reveal that community segments confronting major 
economic adversity were considered the principal objects 
of police mistreatment. Attitudes of ghetto residents 
toward riot control measures were intensely critical. 
Support was revealed, however, for police strength 
provided that police imposed strict restraints on their 
own use of force and that their conduct did not 
deteriorate during the riots. Further indications for 
improving police-community relationships are presented, 
noting that the prognostication in riot areas is not 
hopeless. (27 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

04784, Kiate John R. (U. Michigan, Mental Health 
Research Inst.) Perception and change: Projections 
for survival. Ann Arbor, Mich.: U. Michigan Press, 
1970. 178 p. $7.95. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


4785. Athanasiou, Robert; Shaver, Phillip, & ak 
Carol (Johns Hopkins U.) Sex. Psychology D 
1970(Jul), Vol. 4(2), 37-52.—Over 20,000 rea ке 
sponded to а survey on sexual behavior. The self-sel ü f 
sample was biased in the liberal direction. For id ie 
most favored loosening of the traditional ea ae 
and said that they were “considering” new gt at 
sexual behavior. Conversely, the respondents Wi rH 
libertines—they did not report that they enm. 
mate-swapping or group sex. Stated теш p 
was strongly related to sexual behavion Sai 4 to. Miss 

4786. Basavarajappa, K. G. A гејоіпде ances 
Spencer’s comments оп pre-marital lar Иша 
апа ex-nuptial births in Australia, im i 2 Vol. 
lian & New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 19 M WS 
6(1), 79-84.— Discusses issue: t ou eee 
Basavarajappa's (see PA, Vol. 45:08160). 
with the arguments of G. Spencer (sS 
The basic data were from Australia 
from hospital reports. Issues include 
anticipatory marriages, explana a 
greater usage of oral contraceptives, m mái 
on gestation periods and duration 0 
moral implications—R. W. Brislin. dos ER gland) 

4787. Eysenck, Hans J. (U.a Lon kolod Today, 
Introverts, extraverts and sex. Б eye of 6000 
1971(Jan), Vol. 4(8), 48-51, 82.—5шуеу* jng their 
German and 800 English students co 1 à 
sexual behavior indicated that, 
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troverts were more sexually active than introverts. The 
results of a factor analysis of the data from the 2nd 
sample isolated 14 sexual behavior factors. Extroverts, 
introverts, neurotics, and psychotics scored differently 
on the factors. The fact that persons being treated for 
veneral disease were more extroverted than would be 
expected by chance adds support to the hypothesis.—E. 
J. Posavac. 

4788. Johnson, Ralph E. (Sacramento State Coll., 
School of Social Work) Extramarital sexual inter- 
course: A methodological note. Journal of Marriage & 
the Family, 1970(May), Vol. 32(2), 279-282.—10 upper 
middle-class, middle-aged couples residing in a Mid- 
western community provided meaningful data regarding 
their extramarital sexual behavior. Data indicate that the 
incidence of infidelity reported among Ss, when com- 
pared with the Kinsey data, was not of significant 
import. Findings suggest, however, that information 
pertaining to extramarital coital activity is accessible to 
the social scientist from representative samples of the 
population if care and precision is taken in developing 
the methodological framework.—Journal abstract. 

4789. Kanin, Eugene J. (Purdue U.) Sexually ag- 
gressive college males. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 122), 107-110.— Describes 
incidence, female reactions, pair relationships, erotic 
history, hostility toward women, general aggressiveness, 
and adjustive reactions as they relate to sex aggression in 
college males. About '/ of the sample of 341 college 
females had experienced episodes of male sex aggression. 
The females involved generally tended to remain secret 
about the situation either because publicity appears to 
give attention to the degree of intimacy that she permits, 
or, she shares the stigma through a guilt-by-association 
attitude. It was found that aggression was associated to a 
greater degree with heterogamous pairings. The male 
Aggressive partner tends to view himself as sexually 
deprived. The male exploitation of the female reflects a 
More general hostility toward womanhood. Finally, 
Social class and religiosity appear as significant factors 
comprising the tendency to place fault on the female by 
the male partner.—R. H. Mueller. 

4790. Reiss, Ira L. (U. Minnesota) Premarital sex as 
deviant behavior: An application of current ap- 
Proaches to deviance. American Sociological Review, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 78-87.—Premarital sexual inter- 
Course is viewed as deviant behavior by most parents in 
Our culture and with sufficient intensity to qualify this 
area for inclusion in the subfield of deviant behavior. 3 

asic approaches, (a) labeling, (b) anomie, and (c) social 
and cultural supports, are examined and the strengths 
and weaknesses of each and their relevance for various 
pps of deviance are discussed. Suggestions are made 
Or developing a general theory of deviance. (40 
Tef.)—/ournal abstract. 
E. Schwartz, Ronald A., Hershenson, David B., & 
wee William G. (Kendall, Bowers, & Schwartz, 
n ite Plains, N.Y.) The sexual behavior of obese 
eed women. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
Кал Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
A 446.— While clinical investigators have generally 
i nd that obese people experience less sexual activity 
d nonobese people, a recent large-scale study found 
T Sdominant similarity in the incidence and frequency of 
sto Premarital and marital sexual behavior. The present 
i А] was, in part, a test of the reliability of these 
ndings on a sample of married women only. The results 
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were confirmatory. However, obese women were found 
to have a greater desire for marital coitus, It was 
hypothesized that this is due to their excessive love 
hunger.—Author abstract. 

4792, Shanmugam, N. & Wood, C. Unwed mothers: 
A study of 100 girls in Melbourne, Victoria. Australian 
& New Zealand Journal of Sociology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 6(1), 
51-55.— To discover the reasons for illegitimate births in 
Australia, clinical interviews were held with 100 un- 
married mothers in a Melbourne hospital. Results 
included descriptions of Ss' age, occupation, previous 
sexual experience, knowledge of contraception, rela- 
tionships with parents, and attitudes toward pregnancy. 
3 reasons are suggested that might apply to different 
individuals, 2 of which deal with family and emotional 
disturbances.—R. W. Brislin. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


4793. Stoeckel, John. Socio-economic status and 
family planning knowledge, attitudes and practices 
in rural East Pakistan. Social & Economic Studies, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 19(2), 213-225.— Interviewed 80 married 
women from each of 20 East Pakistani villages on their 
knowledge, attitudes, and practices of family plannin 
Socioeconomic status was determined by the husband's 
occupation, education, and landholding. The variable of 
age was controlled for the wife. Results indicate that (a) 
higher occupational and educational status groups had 
more knowledge of family panies techniques, while the 
reverse was true for landholding groups; (b) positive 
attitudes toward family planning were associat with 
high occupational and low landholding status; and (с) 
business and skilled occupations had the highest pro- 
portions practicing family planning. Amount of edu- 
cation showed the fewest relationships to family plan- 
ning. Implications for family planning programs are 
discussed,—S. Knapp. 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


4794. Alexander, Sue С. (Ohio State U. An ax- 
iomatic representation of Festinger's t of 
cognitive dissonance: An end and а beginning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-A), 3634. е 

4795. Beswick, David С. (Australian National U., 
Canberra, Australian Capitol Territory) Altitudes to 
taking human life. Australian & New Zealand Journal of 
Sociology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 6(2), 120-130,—A survey was 
undertaken in Canberra, Australia, of attitudes toward 
taking human life. 2 samples of 213 and 219 adult Ss 
were employed. An attempt was made to discover & 
general attitude in opinions on suicide, murder, self- 
defense, war, mercy killing, capital punishment, and 
abortion. 2 attitude scales were developed with 2 
subscales in cach: abortion and mercy killing, and war 
and capital punishment. The patterns of correlations 
between opinions, and the distribution of attitudes across 
various sections of the community, led to the conclusion 
that at least 2 and probably 4 attitude dimensions were 
involved.—Journal summary. 
з Bodaken, M. (Michigan State U) 
Choice and perceived audience attitude as deter- 
minants of cognitive dissonance and subsequent 
attitude change following counterattitudinal advo- 
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cacy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3634-3635. 

4797. Dohrenwend, Barbara S. (City Coll., City U. 
New York) An experimental study of payments to 
respondents.. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1970-1971(Win), 
Vol. 34(4), 621-624.—Respondents were offered a $5 
honorarium (for themselves or a favored charity), to 
participate in a survey. Results "clearly indicate, how- 
ever, that to improve completion rates in general 
population surveys we should put our money else- 
where.”—A. R. Howard. 

4798. Einhorn, Hillel J. & Gonedes, Nicholas J. (U. 
Chicago, Graduate School of Business) An exponential 
discrepancy model for attitude evaluation. Behavioral 
Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 152-157.—Presents а 
model based on an exponential decay function to deal 
with evaluation based on discrepancy. This evaluation 
concerns discrepancy based on attitudes and specifically 
hypothesizes that as discrepancy from one’s ideal point 
increases, evaluation of a multidimensional stimulus 
object will decrease. The model was successfully applied 
to experimental data dealing with the evaluation of 
political candidates by 107 undergraduates. The param- 
eters of the model are shown to be related to the intensity 
of an attitude. Results are interpreted in terms of 
latitudes of acceptance, rejection, and noncommitment. 
(18 ref.)—Journal abstract. n 

4799. Hiifner, Heinz. Vorurteile der Offentlichkeit 
gegenüber psychisch Kranken. [Prejudices of the 
public against the mentally ill] Gruppendynamik, 
1970(Feb), No.1, 70-73.—Prejudices and the negative 
attitude of society hinder timely recognition of crises and 
illnesses, early and adequate treatment of mentally ill, 
readjustment to community life, and cause recurrences 
of {пс Prejudices as sociopsychological phenomena 
can be increased or decreased by a social learning 
process in some individuals but require personality 
change in others. Unfavorable information about mental 
illness still circulates among the population stemming 
frequently from press sensationalism. In addition, locked 
wards, and methods of commitment contribute to 
fantasies about the mentally ill. Remedies are: raising the 
general level of understanding human problems and 
attacking the problem of mental health from the 
standpoint of human relationships. Mass media and 
particularly individual communication can help in the 
enlightenment process.—M. J. Stanford. 

4800. Larimer, George S. (U. Portland) Indirect 
assessment of intercultural prejudices. International 
Journal of Psychology, 1970, Vol. 5(3), 189-195.—2 
groups consisting of 64 French (Acadian and Quebec) 
collegiate Ss and 2 groups of 64 English (New Brunswick 
and Montreal) Canadians heard a description of a 
landscape read both in French and in English. 6 French 
(2 each of Parisian, Quebec, and Acadian) and 6 English 
(2 each of Oxford, Canadian, and Eastern United States) 
accents read the descriptions, randomly presented to S. 
Ss were informed that the study purported to determine 
how accurately people can judge personality charac- 
teristics from voice. Orthogonal comparisons support the 
conclusion that French Canadians have internalized the 
prejudiced status they appear to hold in Canada. The 
Quebec accent received ratings significantly lower than 
the Acadian, Canadian, and Oxford accents, and ratings 
equal to American and Parisian accents. All samples 
rated the Quebec male significantly lower than other 

` accents. Results support use of indirect techniques of 
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attitude assessment as revealing subtle relations that exi; 
реп 2 contending groups. (French abstract) S E. 

4801. Linsky, Arnold S. (U. New Hampshi 
ries of behavior and the image of the aic 
popular magazines, 1960—1966. Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 34(4), 573-581.—Finds a 
pattern which partly reflects “cultural changes in popular 
conceptions of man’s nature and social relationships 
which go far beyond the problems of alcohol, and which 
affect views of both normal and abnormal behavior,” It 
appears that current views of alcoholism derive less from 
scientific data than from social and philosophical 
views.—A. К. Howard. 

4802. Orpen, Christopher. (U. Cape Town, Soulh 
Africa) The relationship between extraversion and 
tough-mindedness in a “tough-minded” culture, 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1) 27- 
29.— Tested the hypothesis that social attitudes are nol 
closely related to deep-lying personality trends in cases 
where the social attitudes are culturally sanctioned, 90 
Afrikaans-speaking South African schoolchildren 
brought up in the relatively "tough-minded'" Afrikaans 
cultural climate were given measures of tender-minded- 
ness, extroversion, and social distance. Ss were given the 
Eysenck Personality Inventory, Eysenck's Tender 8 
Mindedness scale, and the Bogardus social distance 
scale. The correlation between the personality dimension 
of extroversion and tender-minded attitudes was neg. 
ligible, supporting the hypothesis. This major finding and 
Others are discussed in terms of the cultural determi- 
nation of the relationship between extroversion and 
tough-minded attitudes.— Author abstract. i 

4803. Popper, Péter. (Medical U. Budapest, e 
dren's Clinic, Hungary) Az interperszonális 
kapcsolatok sémáinak új vizsgálati módszere. [E 
perimental method for examining patterns of inte 
sonal relations.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 
11, 643-655.— Examined attitudes towards 5 basic [ш 
of interpersonal relations: solitary situation, Ec 
Situation, a group of 3, structured small group. Sie 
crowd situation. The accepting or rejecting a 
toward these forms of contact are embedded ess 
life situations chosen to suit the purpose of T5 1 
leisure, work, spending some time on à дейш 1 
and illness involving life in a hospital ward. more 
situations constitute complementary oppose $ 
than 1 respect. The 4 life situations were expose ct forms 
as 4 givens, and the 5 basic interpersonal conta top 
were enumerated. The evaluation of the $ Pd forms 
by asking which of the interpersonal ho and in 
would enable him to accept the given life situati nil 
which of the forms would he reject it. In his emen 
S qualified his choice with the evaluative fa 
“with great Ыы аш in Он like 10." 
difference,” “not very keen on, x 
The configurations obtained were graphically кр 
sented and based on a specific sign syster that triads 
mathematically for evaluation. It was for ner-mothe 
represent the basic infantile situation ( ond to the 
child), while structured small groups ke Tasks 
wider family milieu, the personal en v poration of the 
and plans involved by the complete е Englis 
method are outlined. (Russian summary) 


ы re se of the 
EE Simon, Rita J. (U. Illinois), Ue Још 
semantic differential іп research оп 
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nalism Quarterly, 1968(Win), Vol. 45(4), 670-676.—Reports 
results of the use of the semantic differential to assess the 
reaction of jurors to a defendant accused of incest in a 
criminal trial, Ss were 45, 12-person “juries” who heard a 
recorded trial based on a real case. After the trial and 
before deliberation each juror indicated whether he 
thought the defendant guilty or not guilty by reason of 

— insanity. Semantic differential scales were also admin- 
istered. After deliberation a final questionnaire was 
completed. Deliberation reduced the guilty verdict 
jurors’ image of the defendant's potency and increased 
their negative evaluation of him, There was practically 
no effect on the not guilty verdict jurors. These divergent 
perceptions are explained by suggesting differences in 
the psyche of guilty and not guilty verdict jurors.—J. A. 
Kline. 


Formation & Change 


4805. Anderson, Norman Н. (U. California, San 
Diego) Integration theory and attitude change. 
Psychological Review, 1971(May), Vol. 78(3), 171-206. 
—Applies a theory of information integration to atti- 
tudes and social judgments, based on a principle of 
information integration. Exact tests based on analysis of 
Variance are given for 4 applications of a simple but 
general algebraic model of judgment, and these appli- 
cations are reconsidered under the further restriction 
imposed by the averaging hypothesis. Qualitative com- 
parisons are made to several other theories of attitude 
|... change. Molar and molecular analyses of communica- 
tion structure are considered briefly and the analysis of 
inconsistency resolution within integration theory is 
discussed, It is concluded that integration theory has had 
reasonable success in the areas of learning, perception, 
judgment, decision making, and personality impressions, 
as well as attitude change. It may thus provide a 
Brtinning to a unified general theory. (6 p. ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

4806. Dean, Robert B., Austin, John A., & Watts, 
William А. (U. California, Berkeley) Forewarning 
effects in persuasion: Field and classroom ex- 
periments. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 210-221.—Examined the effects 
of forewarning of persuasive intent upon opinion change. 
Exp. 1, a field study with 42 males and 46 females, used 
forewarning vs. no forewarning, high- vs. low-involve- 
ment issues, and high- vs. low-status message sources. 
The high-involvement message produced a M 
effect, while the low-involvement message chán, 
opinion substantially in the advocated direction. Both 
the main effect of issue and of forewarning were 
Significant, with the forewarned conditions producing 
less opinion change, regardless of issue involvement or 
Source status. Exp. If, conducted in the classroom with 
79 male and 82 female undergraduates, examined the 
| effects of forewarning with involving and unie voi 

Issues, in addition to testing the effect of sex an 
Mem-ordering, where Ss either Ist answered opinion 
items for the issue read and them for the other issue 
(normal order), or the reverse. The high-involvement 
issue resulted in little opinion change in any condition. 
For the low-involvement issue, a significant 3-way 
interaction was obtained, such that im the norm 

item-ordering conditions, forewarning inhibited opinion 
change for males but facilitated change for females, 
While in the reverse ordering condition, neither variable 


made any difference. Results are discussed in terms of 
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their degree of support for the hypotheses advanced 
both R. Apsler and D. О, Sears (ee PA, Vol. 42:1 
and D. Papageorgis (see PA, Vol. 43:782). (32 ref, 
Eo 
E Я А. (Wayne State U, of 
social influence: 28 UN "rd 
influence and the attribution of attitude. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. ИА 3637. 
John & Mills, Judson. (U, Мет 


Elect of а difficult opportunity to revoke 
a to a counter- 
attitudinal action attitude 


201-209.—Tested the hypothesis that giving a person a 
difficult opportunity pa есе a p aen 

increase attitude change in the direction of consistency 
with the action. 59 undergraduate males completed a 
questionnaire on reactions to college issues. 40 Ss were 
induced to record a speech arguing for a position 
discrepant with their prior attitudes. In confirmation of 
the bypothesia, S given ао opponent to record a 
substitute 5 at ап inconvenient and Mo 


versal: or listener. Psycho- 

logical Reports, 197 (Feb), Vol. 28(1), 215-282.— Studied 
attitude ge іп 51 undergraduates and compared the 
initial effect of engaging in role reversal with listening to 
one's adv reverse roles, and engaging in sell- 
presentation without reversing roles, The most attitude 
change was found in the actor condition and the least 
took place in the listener condition. Results support 
attitude-change explanation of the efficacy of 
reversal ra indicate that the A e" оч а — 
one's adversary reverse го! г 
attitudes about the issue being negotiated. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

4810. Kline, John A. (U. Missouri) Interaction of 
evidence and readers’ on 


short messages. Quari 
1969(Dec), Vol. $5(4), 407-41 For high school sto- 
dents reading short messages from unidentified sources: 
(a) Specific factual evidence is more effective than either 
nonspecific factual evidence or no factual evidence in 
producing opinion change and Mening the percep- 
tion of the expertness and iness of the source. 
Nonspecific evidence is somewhat, though not consis- 
tently, more effective than no evidence. Type of evidence 
has Title elfect on the confidence with which these 
persuasive Lact their opinions. (b) 


Sciences, 

lai 
уои arn for the ical examination 
of change in opinion.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, 
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Vol. 12, 165-177.—Reports on methods and procedures 
of a longitudinal study of the effectiveness of com- 
munication and persuasion. The study is concerned with 
opinion research that plans to survey, with the use of 
concrete questions, opinions held by determined groups 
or group members. After a description of the method 
aimed at finding the opinion level, procedures to obtain 
a change in opinion are described. Verbal communi- 
cation and film effect as well as the method for assessing 
their influence are discussed.The method of group 
discussion and the role of expert opinion in persuasion 
are analyzed. Complementary and control examinations 
needed to ensure exact data are also included. (Russian 
summary) (33 ref.)— English summary. 

4812. Rohánszky, Mihály. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Acsoportos 
vita és a szakértói vélemény szerepe a vélemény 
alakulásában. [The role of group discussion and expert 
opinion in the formation of opinion.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 97-110.—Described studies 
of the psychological laws and effect-mechanisms of 
declaring and changing one's opinion. The question of 
what should be done with the child that lives in 
endangered circumstances was considered. Ss were 
shown a conflict situation in a film and then asked to 
solve it by giving their opinion. This was followed by 
group discussion and hearing an expert opinion. The role 
of the latter factors in influencing changes of opinion 
was assessed. The preparatory and maturing influence of 
group discussion and the influence of the expert's report 
in lending authenticity are noted. In contradiction with 
views that change in opinion is due solely to conformism, 
it is shown that the acceptance of the new opinion is not 
a mechanical process. It involves utilizing the old view 
and adjusting it to the new, by giving an "internal 
explanation" for the change. (Russian summary) (16 
ref.)—English summary. 

4813. Sawyers, Barbara K. & Anderson, Norman H. 
(U. California, San Diego) Test of integration theory in 
attitude change. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(2) 230-233.—Tested a 
linear integration model for attitude change in an 
experiment on judgments of United States Presidents. 72 
undergraduates received paragraphs describing the 
actions and achievements of various United States 
Presidents and rated them on statesmanship. Data 
generally support the parallelism prediction of the 
model, although 1 significant discrepancy was found. 
Order of presentation yielded a small nonsignificant 
primacy effect.—Journal abstract. 


Influence & Behavior 


4814. Kidder, Louise & Brickman, Philip. (North- 
western U.) When directness is the better part of 
valor: Effects of normative and informational pres- 
sure on direct and indirect attitude tests. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 
238-246.— Tested the hypothesis that while indirect tests 
might be less vulnerable to normative pressure, they 
would be more vulnerable to informational pressure. 71 
ROTC and 60 non-ROTC students took either a direct 
opinion test of their attitudes toward ROTC or a 
knowledge test, designed to assess attitudes toward 
ROTC indirectly. The opinion test proved relatively 
invulnerable to both normative and informational 
pressures, while the knowledge test was affected by both. 
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On the knowledge test, conformity was ime 
normative pressure (public responding), y 
opinion test, conformity was decreased by 
responding. It is suggested that in their effort to 
immunity from self-report biases, indirect 
sarily assume an ambiguity that allows situati 
to influence responding, while direct tests ai 
in such a way as to induce Ss to resist active 
influence them. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
4815. Kramer, Gerald H. (Yale U.) The 
precinct-level canvassing on voter behavio 
Opinion Quarterly, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 
572.—Analysis of 4 Survey Research Center ( 
of Michigan) election surveys suggests that “the 
effect of door-to-door canvassing during à 
campaign is to increase turnout; there is little effe 
voter preferences for national or local offices? 
detailed description of the statistical model und 
this study is included.—4. R. Howard. 
4816. Kutschinsky, Berl. (U. Copenhagen, | 
Det strider mod den almindelige retsbevi у 
is contrary to the public sentiment of justice!] No 
Psykologi, 1969, Vol. 21(3), 173-176.—Neither 
nor in reality does “the public sentiment 
conceived as the opinions of “the popula 
have any direct influence on legislation or le 
The prerequisite for an influence should be 
investigations but these are virtually none 
relation to the legal system. A more indirect inl 
from "the people" operates through various cha 
but there is much "noise" in the channels betwe 
at large and the court officials.—P. МОК, 
4817. Miller, F. T., Bentz, W. K., & Aponte, 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Stress-sensitive 
in a rural population. Proceedings of the 
Convention of the American ychological ss 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 731-732.—Focuses Оп th 
opment of a methodology for defining р 
communities on the basis of their sensitivity 
ronmental events impinging on their com d 
newspaper headlines covering national, state, an 
events over a 2-mo period were presented to 
sample drawn from a rural county. Ss rated the 
a 5-point scale from stressful (1) to reassuring, 
analysis yielded 7 groupings of individuals. 
discussed on the basis of the events am : 
characteristics serving as definers.—Author al 
4818. Sigall, Harold & Page, 
Current stereotypes: A little fading, 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychol 
Vol. 18(2), 247-255.—Examined the p in 
social-desirability-tainted responses emerge t 
of stereotypes. 60 white male un 
randomly assigned to | of 4 experiments tie 
were asked to indicate how characte 
adjective traits was of either “Americans Б 
1/4, the Ss responded in a rating situation : 
were presumably free to distort, their 
remaining Ss responded under bogus 
ditions; ie, they were led to believe 
perimenter had an accurate, distor 
measure of their attitudes, and were pectation 
measure. Results support the ort Бе morel 
stereotype ascribed to Negroes wou ipeline 
under rating than under bogus Р hyped 
Americans were more favorably stereo 


pipeline than under rating conditions. 
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explanations for these results are discussed, and con- 
Mixation is given to the relationship between verbally 
expressed attitudes and other, overt, behavior.—Journal 
abstract 


GROUP & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


4819. Anderson, John R, (Case Western Reserve U.) 
A study of awareness, purpose, and response in 
dyadic social interaction. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3634. 

4820. Argyris, Chris. Die Zukunft des р 
pendynamischen Laboratoriums. [Future of labora- 
tory іп group dynamics.) Gruppendynamik, 1970(Feb), 
No.1, 20-40.— Discusses human needs for self-accep- 
lance, self-esteem, and their furtherance and satisfaction 
through group interactions which become testing 
grounds for personal growth through learning. Exam- 
ination of the present form of these seminars shows focus 
upon | or 2 goals in learning, initial passivity of leader, 
significance of here-and-now situations, giving and 
receiving feedback, and transference of laboratory 
arrangements upon outside situations, Discussions on 
present trends mention minimal theoretical foundations, 
impatience of advocates to let participants verbalize 
feelings, and assumption of responsibility of leaders for 
group process, Consequences upon group behavior and 


influence upon personality of participants are pointed” 


out together with concern about great dependence upon 
leader and stress upon emotional involvement with 
forgetting cognitive elements,—M. J. Stanford. 

4821. Blake, Robert R. & Mouton, Jane S. (Scientific 
Methods, Incorp., Austin, Tex.) The fifth achievement. 
Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
6(4), 413-426. —Recognizing man's 4 achievements. in 
dealing with differences among men, ie, science, 
politics, hierarchy, and law, a 5th achievement by which 
men will ultimately be able to work out their differences 
is forseen. It will be the establishment of a problem- 
solving society in which its members can resolve 
differences through their own insight. A conflict grid is 
Presented for use in evaluating good or bad ways for 
ending disputes as a vehicle for creative problem solving 
in the future and a basis for such a problem-solving 
Vociety.— Journal abstract. 

4822. Brown, Racine D. (Washington U.) Emotional 
expression, interpersonal attraction, and of 
5 deviate. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19710ал), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3635, 

4823. Cartwright, Dorwin & Harary, Frank, (U. 
Michigan, Research Center for Group Dynamics) Am- 

lence and Indifference in ot 
structural balance. Behavioral Science, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
'5(6), 497-513.— Proposes that the theory of networks 
Constitutes a more suitable conceptualization than signed 
digraphs in treating the structural pr of config- 


“rations of evaluative relationships, since it no 


me on the values assi to lines. use ы 
works for this purpose requires that an appropria 
"Умет of values be formulated. The ties of several 


possible value systems are examined critically, т 
Аюп and triangle models are judged most 
һ are based on the assumption that in rdw 2 
value of a relationship it is necessary to : 
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balance stated in terms of digraphs. Cycle, 

and partition balance we oed and the lr 

implications of each are examined. PES эг mido 

concerning the construction of quantitative indexes for 

Ми and unbalanced structures. (19 ref.)—Journal 
tract, 


4824. Centers, Richard & Granville, Arthur С, (U. 
California, Los Angeles) need gratification 
in intersexual attraction: A of the hypotheses of 
Schutz and Winch. Journal of Personality, 197 (Mar. 
Vol. 39(1), 26-43.— For the of most intimate бу 
(married), 12 tests of Winch’s уроон resulted in 4 
corroborations, while for Schutz’ h the ratio 
was 4:7. Overall, 18 of 24 cases significantly contradicted 
predictions from Winch's h esis, while no tests 
the Schutz h 


training with ора groups: Ап 
experiment in face-to-face ^ 
Washington, D.C, 1970(A. Vol. 330), MI. 
—Presents data from with 2 groups of 
community service workers and welfare recipients and 1 
р of probationary officers and probationers. 
roups were typically com of 8-13 members and 2 


leaders, Progress in unstructured T 
followed a pattern of (a) وام‎ (hj 
conflict of leadership, (c) group with breakdown 
roles, and (d) interpersonal rather than role«defined 
relations. Other activities, eg, lectures, obser- 
vation, skill groups, and recreational — were used. 
to nize participants in tive competitive 
pube that ent across role lines. Е 
noted, The usefulness of this training for 
social groups who customarily play complementary 
interdependent roles is discussed.—S. К) 

4826. Denner, Bruce. (Pen ia State U. Сой, of 
Human Development, Div. Develop- 


E Muer 


Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 835-842.—To determine 
the d which a person committed to silence 
handles another not so committed, 3 groups! 16 female 
und uates cach were confronted by either another 
silent female, a smi or a talking female. A control 
group sat alone for same lOmin period. Ss also 
indicated whether they were inwardly or 
perceptually oriented. Ss exhibited more grow 
movements, eye contacts, and ures, and 
themselves more outwardly ones agere бүз 


ing Ti experiment with 90 undergraduates 
а 


(manipulated 


i conflict the Ss 
eae: à positive and a negative «n а 5 (а) the 72-1 tbe соге path 
езе ralizations 
Prychologic iud on otic palo of structura] through which nont 
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reach their destinations); and (b) the sex of the 
experimenter (!/, the Ss were run by a male and the other 
!/ by a female). Measures such as mean joint payoff, 
frequency of maximum losses, and frequency of 
mutually positive outcomes indicate that as conflict size 
increased, bargainers had more difficulty in reaching a 
mutually beneficial solution. Also, male Ss run by a 
female E were more competitive than those run by a 
male E.—Journal abstract. 

4828. Druckman, Daniel. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill.) On the effects of group representation. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 18(2), 273-274.—Reports that N. Vidmar's recent 
attempt to reconcile his findings on the effects of group 
representation with a contradictory finding from an 
earlier experiment by D. Druckman (see PA, Vol. 
41:11852) is based on a misunderstanding of the 
procedures used in the earlier experiment. On the basis 
of a careful examination of the procedures used in both 
experiments to create "group-representing" and “self- 
representing" conditions, it is concluded that the results 
of neither experiment indicate, unambiguously, that 
representation per se exerts a significant influence on 
negotiation behavior.—Journal abstract. 

4829. Egelhoff, Elizabeth A. (U. Texas) Encounter 
group feedback and self-perception change. Dis- 
К ашп Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 

4830. Eisen, Saul. (Case Western Reserve U.) Per- 
sonal development and growth-promoting relation- 
ships. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3636. 

4831. Filloux, Jean C. Pédagogie et groupe. 
[Education and groups.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969- 
1970, Vol. 23(6-8), 428-439.—Presents a syllabus for a 
seminar in group processes.—R. E. Smith. 

4832. Foa, Uriel G., Mitchell, Terence R., & Fiedler, 
Fred E. (U. Missouri) Differentiation matching. Behav- 
ioral Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 130-142.—Proposes 
that an individual will be more effective in his adjustive 
and task-related functions when the degree to which he 
distinguishes among elements of his environment or 
other people matches the differentiation found in the 
environment or in the other people. Differentiation 
matching is discussed in 3 settings: (a) matching of the 
group leader's cognition to the task situation, (b) 
communication among members of different cultures, 
and (c) a comparison of the interpersonal cognitive 
structures of mental patients and normal individuals. 
The effects of differentiation matching are related to 
problems of cognitive development, its cultural 
diversities, and its pathology. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4833. Franklin, Billy J. (U. Iowa) Attitude similar- 
ity-dissimilarity, dogmatism, and interpersonal at- 
traction. Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 4-11.— Tested 
2 hypotheses from Rokeach's theory of cognitive 
structuring: (a) dogmatism will produce a main effect on 
interpersonal attraction, and (b) dogmatism will interact 
with attitude similarity to produce an effect on inter- 
personal attraction. Data were secured from 120 under- 
graduates ina 3 X 4 factorial design. Ss were selected as 
high, medium, and low dogmatics according to their 
scores on Form E of the Dogmatism Scale. The 
“hypothetical stranger” procedure was used to elicit 
attraction ratings. The data reveal a significant effect of 
attitude similarity on attraction, but neither of Rokeach’s 
propositions receive support. It is suggested that perhaps 
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these findings are a function of the use 
thetical stranger" procedure. An altered г 
an S-other interaction design is proposed. 
4834. Friedlander, Frank. (Case Western 
The primacy of trust as a facilitator of fi 
accomplishment. Journal of Applied Beha 
1970(Oct), Vol. 6(4), 387-400. Report 
dinal study which explores the relationshij 
early formation of trust and further group 
ments. Early measures of trust formation y 
several dimensions of group development 
12 task oriented work groups, 4 of which 
organizational training laboratories and 8; 
constituted the groups under study. Results 
prelaboratory trust is a key predictor of evei 
accomplishment (r = .60), although trust its 
increase as a result of an isolated laborato 
experience. As a function of training, | 
laboratory concept of trust merged with th 
an effective group and an effective group m 
meaning of these results in terms of 
intervention is discussed.—Journal abstract, 
4835. Glidewell, John C. Choice points: 
the emotional problems of living witi 
Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of 
Press, 1970. 144 p. $5.95. $i 
4836. Haley, Hugh J. & Rule, Brendan С. ( 
Edmondton, Canada) Group compositio! 
risk taking. Journal of Personality, 1971 
39(1), 150-161.— Variability and extreme 
systematically varied in groups of 3 moderate 
who varied in unanimity on a critical 
probability preference of each member v 
assessed. Frequency of each member's й 
conversation was also measured. Moderate 
shifted toward the high risk takers but а! 
risk takers, so that they increased in risk Ш 
extreme bias conditions. Groups with greater 
in initial risk increased in risk more than tho 
unanimity. Low risk takers moved toward 
Ss more than did the high risk takers, thereb 
more in risk. Both extremely high and 
changed more toward the unanimous mot 
with high risk takers increasing 1m risk 
ref.)—Journal summary. i 


explicated. i 
carrying arid desig 
articular laboratory progra discus 
Үл arising from this kind of design аге! 
Key variables afe ung ше success 

discussed.—Journal abstract. 2 
4838. Haslam, William B. (Brigham 
effect of apparent reward on 
problem-solving groups. e 
national, 1971(Jan); Vol. 31(7-А), 
4839. Hendrick, Clyde & Hawkins, 
U.) Race and belief similarity 4 
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attraction. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
29(3), 710.—Assesses the effects of varying race, simi- 
larity, and type of stimulus questionnaire on interper- 
sonal attraction, using 42 white male undergraduates in 2 
different sessions: (a) the completion of 3 questionnaires 
on background, attitudes, and a forced-choice Веһау- 
ioral Preferences scale; and (b) the evaluation of 4 
strangers of an “Interpersonal Prediction Form.” Results 
show a basic effect similarity-attraction result. A 
Race х Similarity interaction also occurred, suggesting 
that similarity is not always the preferred state.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

4840. Hunyady, György. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Psychology Inst., Budapest) A szociometriai 
módszer és az interperszonális viszony. [Interper- 
sonal relation and sociometric method.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 135-149.— States that with 
the sociometric method interpersonal relationships are 
examined and characterized as the emotional relations of 
companions. It is also noted that there are other 
characteristics of an interpersonal relation, ie, (a) 
intensity of reciprocal emotions, including also indif- 
ference; (b) perception of the companion; (c) object- 
bound common activity organizing in a relatively 
autonomous form; and (d) identity and difference of 
companions with regard to exterior and interior, objec- 
tive and psychological conditions of common activity. 
An interpersonal relation is considered to be a relation of 
production, The relations of being attached to some- 
ody, of status, influence, interaction, role, etc., used as 
abstractions in social psychology, are the various aspects 
of the same concrete interpersonal relation and can 
therefore be studied in their interconnections. The 
sociometric method highlights only 1 side of an inter- 
personal relation, while the others can be investigated 
with other methods. The application of the category of 
interpersonal relation has proved extremely useful for 
the systematization of research methods and data, 
(Russian summary) (29 ref.)—English abstract 

4841. Kahn, Michael Н. & Rudestam, Kjell E. (Miami 
U.) The relationship between liking and perceived 
self-disclosure in small groups. Journal of Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 81-85.—Self-disclosure has been 
found to be an important variable in developing and 
maintaining interpersonal relationships. Liking and 
Perceived self-disclosure were measured by means of a 
ranking system in the context of an ongoing encounter 
group. Ss were 10 clinical psychology graduate students 
and the group leader was a faculty member of a 
Psychology department. Results demonstrate that the 
median correlation between the degree of liking a 
member and the amount of his self-disclosure is 
Consistently high and positive (p < .05). There was some 
indication, however, that self-disclosure serves a more 
Prominent role in the early stages of group functioning. 

Author. abstract. 

„ 4842. Lerner, Richard M., Solomon, Henry, & Brody, 
Sherl. (Eastern Michigan U.) Helping behavior at a 
busstop. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 
200.—In a field situation, 30 Ss, bystanders in groups 
ranging from 2-4 persons, had the opportunity of helping 
^ lost person by giving directions and/or money for 
carfare. Although a significant majority of the Ss hel 

n some way, the probability of heining did not decrease 
With increased group size. Results are compared witl 
those of some other studies of helping behavior. It is 
Concluded that present data warrent a reconceptualiza- 
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tion of the contextual controls presently used in 
laboratory social psychological research.—Author ab- 
stract. 

4843. Lück, Helmut E. Einige Determinanten und 
Dimensionen des Führungsverhaltens. [Some de- 
terminants and dimensions in leader behavior.) Grup- 
pendynamik, 1970(Feb), No.1, 63-69.—Hemphill’s ques- 
tionnaire in his previous research on relationship 
between group size and leader role, translated into 
German, was used with 132 students, There was no 
relationship between group size and individual and 

oup judgments about the leader but agreement existed 

tween individual and group judgments with the former 
ones being more critical. Even without direct confir- 
mation of Hemphill's results, tendencies pointed to 
stronger leader role and structure in groups 
Leaders of larger sized groups were less flexible and 
more concerned with the group than with individuals. 
Factor analysis extracted factors similar to “locomotion” 
and “cohesion” functions of leaders which also 
with Fleishman’s “initiating structure” and “consider- 
ation.” (20 ref.)—M. J. Stanford, 


4844. Mettee, David К. (Yale U.) in liki 
as a function of the magnitude and affect 
sequential evaluations. Journal of Experimental Social 


xperii 

Psychology, 1971(Маг), Vol. 7(2), 157-172.—Tested 
derivations from the pain-loss model of а an 
attraction of E. Aronson and D. Linder oe А, Vol. 
39:14921). Liking change was examined in 84 female 
undergraduates within negative-positive and positive- 
negative sequences that consisted of evaluations differing 
in magnitude. Results confirm gain-loss derivations in 
both sequences where evaluations of minor importance 
were followed by evaluations of major importance (а 
negative-positive sequence induced increases in liking, a 

itive-negative sequence induced decreases in liking). 
Ropportive results were also found in | major-minor 
sequence, A major negative-minor positive sequence 
produced increases in liking but the major positive-minor 
negative sequence did not produce decreases in liking, In 
addition, the final liking ratings showed that a positive- 
negative sequence induced greater liking than a nega- 
tive-positive sequence rather than the reverse, Results are 
discussed in terms of = pid they suggested for the 

in- iodel.—Journai ract. 
one O'Brien, Gordon E. (U. Melbourne, Australia) 

ture and productivity. m ge А 
rch Report, 1970(Aug), No, 7-70, 

i hey ИАА Army soldiers to 60 
4-man groups which varied in status structure and task. 
Findings indicate that 0! the nature of the ao 
group Fhteraction is "pi icantly affected b; group 
task; (b) productivity of the arg is a complex function 
of the status (rank) hierarchy of the group, the kind of 
task, and the measure of productivity used; (c) the 
quality of performance is significantly related to the 
status congruence of the groups; and (d) leader effec- 
tiveness depends upon the personal attributes of the 
leader, the kind of group task, the rank of the leader, and 
the quality of leader-member interpersonal relations. 
Findings contribute to the social psychology of small 
groups and provide strong oy for the basic con- 
ceptual scheme of structural role theory which empha- 
sizes the primacy of the task system for understanding 
group interaction. (18 seh Journal abstract. 

4 ‚ James 


- (U. Oregon) Tests of 2 
paradigm for social : A pilot study 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(7-A), 3640. 

4847. Pecaut, Linnus S. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
Neuroticism, social class, instructional set and the 
risky-shift phenomenon. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3641. 

4848. Sabroe, Knud E. (Aarhus U., Psychological 
Inst, Denmark) Ledelse og lederuddannelse en 
sammenfatning. [Leadership and leader education.] 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, Vol. 21(3), 177-202.—The 
expansion of leadership since 1900 is shown by a 
chronological approach. The influence of genetic phi- 
losophy, trait psychology, group psychology, and human 
relations philosophy is discussed, and a statement on the 

roblem of industrial democracy is made. Not until the 
ate 1930s is it possible to find references to systematic 
treatments of leader education. A heavy influence from 
trait psychology, accepting innate traits as determinants, 
is suggested. Of methods in the human relations 
approach, role playing, case method, and sensitivity 
training are described; some newer methods are briefly 
mentioned. The effectiveness of different methods is 
discussed and the problem of making sufficiently 
controlled experiments and creating valid criteria is 
regarded as the major reason for the lack of research. 
More and more the tendency seems to be towards a 
leadership definition founded on the human relations 
approach, and an extended use of the methods which 
support this philosophy. (3 p. ref.)—English summary. 

4849. Shubik, Martin. (Yale U.) Games of status. 
Behavioral Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 16(2), 117-129. 
—Examines possible applications of game-theoretic 
reasoning to sociological problems. Mathematical mod- 
els are used initially to examine the results of 2-person 
nonconstant sum games in which a single value, status, is 
maximized, and subsequently to examine the results of 
multiperson games. The 2-person, single-value-max- 
imizing game quickly demonstrates behavior to be purely 
competitive. The multiperson game illustrates possibil- 
ities of coalition behavior, as demonstrated elsewhere in 
game theory, which includes the possibility of combi- 
nations against individual players, but the outcomes are 
highly sensitive to the values assigned te status factors, as 
in peck orders and potlatches. The relationship between 
games of status and simple games is also examined. 
—Journal abstract. 

4850. Silverthorne, Colin P. (U. Cincinnati) Infor- 
mation input and the group shift phenomenon in 
risk-taking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3642. 

4851. St. Jean, Richard L. (U. New Hampshire) 
Information and interaction in group risk taking. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-A), 3641. 

4852. Stuart, Richard B. (U. Michigan) A cueing 
device for the acceleration of the rate of positive 
interaction. Journal of Applied Behavior Analysis, 
1970(Win), Vol. 3(4), 257-260. 

4853. Summers, David A., Taliaferro, J. Dale, & 
Fletcher, Donna J. (U. Kansas) Judgment policy and 
interpersonal learning. Behavioral Science, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 15(6), 514-521.—96 undergraduates predicted an- 
other person’s judgments about the socioeconomic 
growth of a series of underdeveloped nations. Following 
each prediction, Ss were informed of the actual judgment 
made by the person (target) whose policy they were 
attempting to learn. Results from 150 learning trials 


1971(Jan), Vol. 
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revealed that interpersonal learning w 
influenced by (a) the substantive differen 
judgment policies to be learned, and (b) 
information initially available to the lea 
the latter, it was found that Ss who 
quantitative description of the target's poli 
by a regression analysis learned to pr 
judgments with substantial accuracy. In co 
were initially shown policy descriptions 
titative or verbal) provided by the 
performed significantly less well. (17) 
abstract. 

4854. Thomas, Marilynn & Levin, Jack. 
Social constraint as a determinant of. 
behavior. Psychological Reports, 197\(Fel 
14.— To test the effect of social constraint o 
behavior, 64 undergraduates were asked 
tions to a charity. Experimental conditions у 
by announcing that (a) contributors' names. 
posted (high constraint), or (b) that donors WOU 
unidentified (low constraint. A 2X2 а 
variance indicated that high constraint prod 
nificantly more charitable behavior than |! 

In addition, females tended to be more; 
males.—Author abstract. ў 
4855. Vondracek, Fred W. & Marshall; 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Self-disclosure a 
sonal trust: An exploratory stud у‹ 
Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 235-240,——А‹ 
the Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale and a sell 
questionnaire to 2 samples of undergraduat 
Ss, self-disclosure to a specific target person 
to interpersonal trust; with 62 Ss, an attemp 
to tap a more generalized concept of reveal 
to relate it to interpersonal trust. Failure tO @ 
the hypothesized relationships is discussed wit 
to unsatisfactory conceptualization of the 
cepts and their relation to one another, 
weaknesses in the measurement procedur 
—Journal abstract. 

4856. Vraa, Calvin W. (U. North Dak 
of need for inclusion on group partic 
chological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28 
—Studied 4 measures of the personali 
inclusion to determine their relationshi 
membership. 24 graduate students were as 
interaction groups. Group membership Was 
the basis of participation, ability to 
attitudes and feelings, and respect for 
members. After 10 group sessions the т 
ranked. Kruskal-Wallis H test showed 
wanted inclusion of Fundamental In 
tions Orientation (FIRO)-Behavior 
inclusion of FIRO-Feeling were si à 
group membership.—Journal abstract. е 
4857. Walton, Richard E. (Harvard 
solving workshop on border conflic 
Africa Journal of Applied Behavioral Science, 3 
Vol. 6(4), 453-496.—6 participants caci e 
Ethiopia, and Kenya met on ДЕШ А 
ipated іп а 2-wk workshop to search О! 
border disputes between Somalia an 
The workshop was a social invention, 
techniques generated by the behavior 
pilot venture, a mixture of successes 
provide the basis for improvement v 
concept. Implications can be drawn for 
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of participant groups, duration, location, and goals in 
organizing future workshops; and for the techniques, 
groupings, and pacing utilized during the workshop. 
Comments by J. Harr, A. Klienberg, and B. Wedge, 
follow the article.—Journal abstract. 

4858. Wheaton, Mary I. (U. Texas) A goal orien- 
tation to social comparison theory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3642- 
3643. 

4859. Wyer, Robert S. (U. Illinois, Chicago Circle) 
Effects of outcome matrix and partner's behavior in 
two-person games. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 190-210.— Tested the 
formulation of R. S. Wyer (see PA, Vol. 44:2267) of 
behavior in 2-person games, which predicts responses as 
a function of 3 descriptive parameters of the payoff 
matrix and the expectancy for how the other (O) will 
respond. An experiment with 120 undergraduates 
systematically manipulated payoff values in the matrices 
to which Ss were exposed, and used a simulated O who 
responded in a predetermined random sequence. Effects 
over a series of 50 trials were generally consistent with 
predictions. However, quantitative predictions of indi- 
vidual Ss’ behavior were fairly inaccurate. Additional 
data indicate that, at least in Prisoner’s Dilemma games, 
quantitative predictions of behavior were substantially 
more accurate when Ss interacted with real rather than 
simulated Оз. The tendency for Ss to reciprocate 
cooperative behavior appeared to be less when O was 
simulated. These differences occurred despite the fact 
that between-group comparisons showed no difference 
between the effects of playing with real and simulated 
Os. Differences are tentatively attributed to a decreased 
utility attached by Ss to the points received by O under 
simulated conditions —Journal abstract. 
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4860. Allan, Thomas К. & Allan, Kathryn Н. (U. 
Maryland) Sensitivity training for community lead- 
ers. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 577- 
578.—Observations by the authors that sensitivity groups 
often produce cohesion and increased risk-taking actions 
among their members stimulated this pilot project in a 
community conflict situation. Negro and white com- 
munity leaders in a Southern city participated in a small 
group for 8 wk. Results included the expected cohesion, 
increased personal risk-taking, and changes in self- 
Perceptions and perceptions of others. Most interesting 
of all were some explicit political behaviors on the part 
of both members and nonmembers which were ap- 
parently a result of the group's learning—Author 
abstract. 

4861. Gordon, Gertrude J. (Wayne State U.) “All 
Seven”: Three act play with music. Dissertation 
ron International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3637- 


4862. Heigl, Franz. (Inst. for Psychoanalysis & 
Psychotherapy, Göttingen, W. Germany) Einige 
edanken zur Gruppendynamik. [Some thoughts on 
group dynamics.] Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische 
Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1970(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 80- 
— Discusses the history and functions of group 
dynamics. T-group and training laboratory are the 2 
teaching and learning methods in applied group dynam- 
ics which deals with social processes of change, Le. 
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collective forms of behavior. T-group and training lab 
offer the possibility of determining sie EM a 
person for the group by eliminating his social status, A 
group usually comprises 10 participants and | trainer 
and frequently a co-trainer. 1 of the problems of applied 
group dynamics is that persons who are indicated for 
psychotherapy may participate in T-groups, tending to 
misuse them for their own purposes because of their 
regressive therapeutic needs and lack of desire to learn. 
T-groups are constituted mainly by psychiatrists, clinical 
psychologists, educators, social workers, and executives, 
There are major differences between psychotherapeutic 
groups and T-groups. The latter are limited to | or 2 wk. 
while group therapy may extend over years. Members of 
a T-group live as a community and are healthy 
professionally successful persons. The feedback method 
encourages peer observation while the interpretations of 
the therapist often discourage it. Face-to-face groups, 
e.g, in business organizations, have shown encouraging 
results. (18 ref.)—B. Schay. 

4863. Johnson, David W. (U. Minnesota) Effects of 
warmth of interaction, accuracy of understanding, 
and the proposal of compromises on listener's 
behavior. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 18(3), 207-216.—2 male and 2 female confederates 
expressed warmth or coldness, iu or inaccuracy of 
understanding in their interaction with 64 male and 64 
female undergraduates, and proposed compromises or 
not, depending upon the experimental condition. It was 
hypothesized that (a) accuracy of зураасан ше would 
result in the conviction that one has been clearly heard 
and understood and in a willingness to reach an 
agreement in negotiations, (b) the expression of warmth 
toward the $ would result in favorable attitudes toward 
the confederate, and (c) more agreements would be made 
when compromises were proposed than when they were 
not. Results confirmed all 3 hypotheses.—Journal ab- 
stract. н i 

4864. Jones, Reginald L. (U. California, Riverside) 
Learning and association in the presence of the 
blind. New Outlook for the Blind, 1970(Dec), Vol. 64(10), 
317-324.— On the basis of evidence that the presence of 
a blind person in situations involving interpersonal 
contact will lead to general discomfort, it was hypoth- 
esized that it would also be disruptive to cognitive 
functioning. Ss were 16 male and 14 female under- 
graduates, and confederates were 2 male undergraduates 
alternating between the roles of blind S and E. '⁄ the Ss 
were assigned to the "blind" confederate and '⁄ to the 
sighted 1. The S's task was to learn 25 words, presented 
via tape recorder, in 5 trials. Results reveal no significant 
differences in learning or associative clustering for Ss of 
either sex, learning in the presence of sighted or blind 
confederates. A 2nd similar study was done with 
extensive interviewing to refine the methodology. It was 
found that Ss felt that their performance was impaired in 
the presence of the blind while actually it was not.—S, 

iamond. 
d 4865. Klein, Ronald L. & Birren, James E. (U. 
Southern California, Gerontology Center) Age and 
susceptibility to social influence. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 601-602.—Attempted to 
determine if age, sex, and task difficulty act as deter- 
minants of social conformity in a laboratory perceptual 


judgment task. 36 young Ss (16-21) were compared with 


36 old Ss (60-86) regarding susceptibility to social 
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influence upon perceptual judgments. A series of visual 
perceptual judgments were presented on slides. Ss were 
required to judge which of the 2 stimuli (circular discs) 
was greater in size. Using a modified Crutchfield 
apparatus, both — were subjected to contrived 
group pressures toward erroneous perceptual judgments. 
An analysis of variance of frequencies of conforming 
behavior revealed that (a) older Ss conformed signif- 
icantly more often than younger Ss, (b) there was not a 
significant sex difference in conformity behavior, (c) 
conformity occurred more frequently as stimulus am- 
biguity of the perceptual task increased, and (d) the 
increase in conformity scores as task difficulty increased 
was larger for the older Ss. Results indicate that older 
individuals are subject to social influence, and demon- 
strate a disparity between the conformity behavior of 
young and old individuals.—Author abstract. 

4866. Pfister, Gordon С, (U. Washington) An inves- 
tigation of the effectiveness of laboratory training in 
increasing interpersonal communication skills with 
police officers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3348. 
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4867. Ajzen, Icek. (U. Illinois) Attribution of dis- 
positions to an actor: Effects of decision 
freedom and behavioral utilities. Journal of Personality 
& Social Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 144-156. 
— Described situations in which a hypothetical actor was 
faced with a choice between alternative behaviors. Each 
situation varied along 2 dimensions: the actor's per- 
ceived decision freedom (high vs. low) and the utilities of 
the behavioral alternatives (high vs. low). 201 under- 
graduates estimated the probability that the actor would 
engage in each of the behavioral alternatives. Ss were 
told which alternative the actor had chosen and were 
asked to attribute attitudes or personality traits to the 
actor on the basis of his choice. Perceived behavior 
probabilities were shown to be influenced by the actor's 
decision freedom and by the utilities of the available 
alternatives. Also, consistent with expectations. The 
strength of an attribution was a negative function of 
behavior € The effects of decision freedom 
and of behavioral utilities on attribution strength could 
be predicted from the influence of these variables on 
behavior probabilities and from the inverse relation 
between behavior probabilities and attribution strength. 
Evidence is presented for the utility of a Bayesian 
— to the prediction of attribution.—Journal 
abstract. 

4868. Berscheid, Ellen; Dion, Karen; Walster, Elaine, 
& Walster, G. William. (U. Minnesota) Physical at- 
tractiveness and dating choice: A test of the 
matching hypothesis. Journal of Experimental Social 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 173-189.—Examined 
whether the failure of previous studies to support the 
hypothesis, that individuals chose to date those whose 
“Social desirability” level is similar to their own was due 
to minimization of possibility of rejection. 2 experiments 
with 347 and 112 undergradutaes were designed to test 
the matching hypothesis; and the salience of possible 
rejection by the dating choice was varied. Both ex- 
periments found support for the principle of matching in 
social choice. This support was obtained, however, not 
just under conditions in which rejection was presumably 
salient but for all conditions of choice.—Journal abstract. 
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4869. Britt, David W. (Vanderbilt U. Ў 
probability of reinforcement and eccl ea aaa 
consistency on imitation. Journal of Personality @ 
Social Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(2), px 
—Evaluated the effects of probability of reinforcement 
and degree of stimulus consistency on’ imitation 
ambiguous, competitive situations. 3 experiments with - 
144, 18, and 72 undergraduates are reported, each 
addressed to a different specific problem concerning the. 
relationship among these variables and the elimination 
of alternative explanations for the observed results, It 
was found that (a) Ss in ambiguous, competitive 
situations tend to imitate stooges to the degree that they 
are competent (i.e, to the degree that they are instru- 
mental in procuring reinforcement); (b) the relationshi 
between probability of reinforcement and imitation is 
considerably stronger when the stooges agree (consistent 
stimuli) than when they disagree (inconsistent stimuli); 
and (c) imitation of consistent social stimuli is more 
stable than imitation of inconsistent social stimuli, 
Credibility is discussed as a crucial variable. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4870. de Leon, Patrick H., de Leon, Jean L, & 
Swihart, Phillip J. (Purdue U.) Relation of accuracy of 
self-perception and peer ratings. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 966.—Investigates whether 
individuals who have an accurate self-perception are. 
viewed more positively by their peers. 51 sorority and 65 
fraternity Ss rated themselves and their house members 
on 7 variables found to be important in interpersoi 
relationships. Significant relationships between sell 

rception and peer ratings were found for male but not 
emale Ss. The existence of a sex discrepancy was noted 
in a different study —P. Hertzberg. 

4871. Dutton, Donald С. & Arrowood, John А. (U 
British Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Situational 
factors in evaluation congruency and interpersona 
attraction. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 222-229.—Created 4 Әр 
mental conditions in which 80 female undergraduat а 
presented arguments іп support of an opinion pos 0! + 
on a topical issue. 2 variables were Bor 
factorially: (a) whether the position 
presented was her own or opposed, and (b) ME 
thought that she had argued well or ponds es | 
evaluated by each of 4 confederates as to (a) whe ) 
not the confederates agreed with the position, sd 
how well the confederate thought the 8 had AE di 
chief dependent variable was the rated likabi et " 
confederates. It was found that when Ss s ratin 
their own positions on the issue, likability 
depended primarily on whether or not the ait only 
agreed with the position (content congruency) agreed 

nfederate 

secondarily on whether or not the co km she had 
with the subject's own evaluation of how wi resenting | 
argued (form congruency). When Ss Viv tings de 
positions opposite to their own, likabi гу only 
pended primarily on form congruency vided that the 
ondarily on content congruency. It is conci marüenoy. 
differential effect of content and fo ME 
interpersonal attraction rers on the A 
iven situation.—Journal abstract. 
EUNT. Eligring, Johann H. (Max Plante 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) 0! re 
Blicks auf Punkte innerhalb des EPER 
ment of glances directed at different ber P 
Zeitschrift für experimentelle und angewa 
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1970, Vol. 17(4), 600-607.—Investigated the 
perceptibility of eye contact. 16 female Ss serving both as 
senders and receivers, judged which of 7 points in the 
upper '/, of the face was fixated by a sender of looking 
signals at 80- and 200-cm distance. A better than chance 
result was found at both distances. Introverts scored 
more hits at 200 cm. than extroverts. (English & French 
summaries)—W. J. Koppitz. 

4873. Gitter, A. George; Satow, Y., & Goldman, A. 
(Boston U.) Leadership: Nonverbal communication 
and mode of presentation of stimuli. CRC Report, 
Boston U., 1968(Aug), No. 25, 57 p.—A 2 X 3 factorial 
study (N = 107 undergraduates) tested the effects of (a) 
nonverbal communication (NVC, strong vs. weak), and 
(b) sensory modality of presenting (MOP) the stimuli 
(audio-visual vs. visual-only уз. audio-only) on person 
perception. Both univariate and multivariate results 
indicate a highly significant NVC effect. Strong NVC, as 
contrasted with weak NVC, led to perception of an actor 
as high on leadership-structure and low on consider- 
ation. The effect of MOP was far less potent than that of 
NVC. (5 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4874. Gitter, A. George & Walkley, John. Nonverbal 
communication: Leader-follower perception and 
mode of presentation. CRC Report, Boston U., 
1968(Jun), No. 21, 54 p.—Investigated the effects of 
nonverbal communication (NVC), sensory modality of 
presentation of stimuli (MOP), and set of S on (a) 
attitude change, and (b) person perception, using a 
2X 2 x 2 factorial design. Pre- and postattitude meas- 
ures, and 32 posttest person perception scales were 
administered to 55 male and female (1:1 ratio) under- 
praduates. 2 levels of NVC (leader vs. follower) and 2 
levels of MOP (audio-visual and audio-only) were 
employed. NVC, MOP, and sex of S were all insig- 
nificant in effect on attitude change. Person perception 
results were derived from a factor analysis of person 
perception scales scores. Rotated Factor I—leadership- 
Structure, and Factor II—leadership-consideration, ac- 
counted for 28 and 13% of the variance, respectively. For 
Factor I, an analysis of variance indicates a significant 
main effect for NVC; main effects for sex and MOP and 
interactions (Sex x NVC x MOP) were insignificant. 
For Factor Il, main and interaction effects were all 
insignificant. (5 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

. 4875. Greenberg, Martin S., Block, Myron W., & 
Silverman, Michael A. (U. Pittsburgh) Determinants of 
helping behavior: Person's rewards versus other's 
Costs. Journal of Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 39(1). 
79-93.—50 undergraduates were randomly assigned to 4 
experimental conditions and 1 control condition. The 4 
experimental conditions each yielded an equal amount of 
financial inequity in the sense that person received more 
than he was entitled to because of the efforts of other, 
and/or other received less than he ought to as a result of 
‘tying to help person. The 4 experimental conditions 

iffered in terms of the relative contribution of person's 
tewards and others costs to the inequity. Results 
Confirmed the prediction that willingness to help another 
IS more a function of rewards received than costs 
incurred. (16 ref.) — Journal summa 

4876. Jacoby, Jacob. (Purdue 
Perceptual accuracy as a function of dogmatism. 
oun та! of Experimental Social Psychology, 1971(Mar), 

ol. 7(2), 221-236.—Examined the generally held as- 
Sumption that perception of others is partially shaped by 
the personality of the perceiver. A field experiment was 
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conducted in which 46 graduate students divided into 
small groups and working on personally relevant and 
important tasks, interacted over a 10-wk period. Tested 
at the end of this period with Rokeach’s Dogmatism 
Scale, the hypothesis that open-minded Ss are more 
accurate perceivers of another's degree of dogmatism 
than are closed-minded Ss was supported (p < .01). (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4877. Lawson, E. D. (State University Coll., Fredonia) 
Hair color, personality, and the observer. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 311-312.—Inves- 
tigated stereotypes associated with hair color. 79 male 
and 161 female undergraduates completed semantic 
differential scales on 7 categories of hair-color person. 
Dark men clearly preferred brunette women; blond men 
were equally divided in preference for blondes and 
brunettes; blond, brunette, and red-headed women 
clearly preferred dark men; and artificial blondes 
Vel dark and blonde men. Other comparisons were 
made within sex and between hair-color groups. Results 
indicate: (a) stereotypes based on hair color are widely 
held, (b) different stereotypes exist on the basis of the 
hair color and sex of the respondent, and (c) 4 of the 6 
hair-color categories gave the highest scores to their own 
group.—Journal abstract. 

4878. LeCompte, William F. & Rosenfeld, Howard M. 
(U. Houston) Effects of minimal eye contact in the 
instruction period on impressions of the exper- 
imenter. Journal of Experimental Social Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 211-220.—Randomly assigned 28 
male and 28 female undergraduates to 2 male Es and to 2 
conditions of visual attention. The Es were presented on 
videotape reading task instructions, and either did not 
look up or glanced toward the Ss on 2 specific occasions. 
Ss then completed a set of 18 rating scales giving their 
impressions of the E. The impression scales were reduced 
to 7 orthogonal factors and factor scores were er eT 
for variance due to Es, visual behavior, and sex of the S. 
Glancing toward Ss produced ratings of Es as less 
nervous (p < .05) and as less formal (p < .05). Rated 
differences in status between PD & 001) were inde- 
pendent of the effects of differential glancing. No effects 
of sex of the $ were apparent. The impressions that were 
mediated by variations in the E's glancing were similar to 
those that were associated with E bias in previous 

„Journal abstract. У 
гата Martin S. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Set and different degrees of am- 
biguity of the “wife and mother-in-law” figures. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 911- 
913.—Presents a series of 6 ambiguous wife and 
mother-in-law figures to 2 groups of Ss who initially saw 
either the unambiguous wife or mother-in-law. The 
evidence generally supports the effect of prior experience 
in influencing the perceptual organization of ambiguous 
forms. However, data also indicate that some forms were 
resistant to 1 of the experiential sets, An ambiguous form 
did not show the effect of set after a I-wk interval. 
p 'ract. 3 3 

Prep pair Rainer. (U. Illinois, Children's Re- 
search Center) Influence of participation motivation 
on success and satisfaction in team performance. 
Research Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4),. 510-518. 
Studied the effect of affiliation and task motivation on 
the success and satisfaction of college intramural 
basketball teams. Over 1200 male undergraduates, 
members of 144 basketball teams, responded to a pre- 
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and postseason questionnaire which assessed affiliation, 
task motivation, and team satisfaction. Teams were 
categorized into low, moderate, and high levels for both 
affiliation and task motivation. The number of games 
won determined success. An Affiliation Motivation 
X Task Motivation (3 х 3) factorial design was used. 
The multivariate analysis of variance for the affiliation 
hypothesis was significant, indicating that high affili- 
ation-motivated teams in contrast to moderate and low 
affiliation-motivated teams were less successful but more 
satisfied. High task-motivated teams, on the other hand, 
were more successful and satisfied than moderate or low 
task-motivated teams. No significant interaction between 
task and affiliation motivation was found.—Journal 
abstract. 

4881. Midlarsky, Elizabeth. (U. Denver) Aiding 
under stress: The effects of competence, depend- 
ency, visibility, and fatalism. Journal of Personality, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 132-149,—80 male sophomore 
and junior students were assigned randomly to 8 
different treatment conditions in a 2 X 2 X 2 factorial 
design study of helping behavior (number of shocks 
which S took for collaborator). Results showed com- 
petence, dependency, and visibility to increase aiding 
whereas fatalism (locus to control) was inversely related 
to helping behavior. (22 ref.)—M. D. Zwier. 

4882. Sinha, A. K. (Ministry of Defense, New Delhi, 
India) Relationship between ethnic stereotypes and 
social distance. Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
28(1), 216.—Administered the modified form of the 
Bogardus Social Distance Scale to 100 male and 100 
female university students. Results reveal a significant 
positive correlation between the percentage of desirable 
characteristics assigned to 10 ethnic groups and their 
average social-distance scores. Rhos were .83 for total 
sample; .85 for male Ss and .92 for female Ss (p < .01). 
—Author abstract. 

4883. Webster, Murray A. Status characteristics 
and sources of expectation. Center for the Study of 
Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 
1970(Sep), No. 82, 39 p.—A previous version of ex- 
pectation theory assumed that the likelihood that 
evaluations will be accepted and used to assign per- 
formance expectations for group members depends upon 
the perceived ability level of the evaluator. An extension 
of the theory asserts that, in the absence of knowledge of 
the evaluator's ability, acceptance of his evaluations 
depends upon his status characteristics. In an ex- 
perimental test, 100 16-18 yr. old males were assigned 
randomly to 4 conditions, where they received either 
positive or negative evaluations from an evaluator 
possessing either higher or lower status than they. 
Results are as predicted for 3 of the 4 conditions. A 
possible interpretation of the 1 discrepancy is consid- 
ered, and its theoretical significance 1s discussed. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


COMMUNICATION 


4884. . Soznanie i obshchenie. [Con- 
sciousness and communication.] Frunze, USSR: Ilim, 
1968. 96 p.—6 contributors present articles on the 
problem of consciousness and communication, philo- 
sophically and psychologically considered. These include 
discussions of experimental methods of semantic anal- 
ysis, information theory and the physiology of higher 
nervous activity, and the empirical parameters of 
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alienation. Included is a large compilatio: jet 
literature of the psychology of thinking ani 
excluding, however, studies in the psychology of child 
speech, defectology, and the pathology of thinking and 
EK 18 ref.)—. D. London. 
. Benson, Purnell H. (Rutgers State U., 

School of Business Admisisteaton} Seane 
analysis of media exposure: Towards a theory of 
learning opportunity. Proceedings of the Annual Соп: 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1911. 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 661-662.—Applies latent structure analysis, 
originated by Р. Lazarsfeld, to the problem of describing 
segments in media audiences and estimating their 
probabilities of exposure. Data from 9 TV shows and 2 
magazines are examined and latent segments are defined, 
The equations defining the sizes of the segments and the 
exposure probabilities are written in terms of the 
expansion of binomial probabilities. Exploratory results 
indicate the feasibility of applying latent structure 
analysis to media audiences. The generation of a large 
system of equations with many advertising vehicles and 
many segments may facilitate the projection of media 
schedules from limited survey input to many exposure 
opportunities, but this possibility remains to be ex 
plored.—Author abstract. 

4886. Berg, Meredith W. & Berg, David M. 
(Valparaiso U.) The rhetoric of war preparation: The 
New York press in 1898. Journalism Quarterly 
1968(Win), Vol. 45(4), 653-660.—2 brothers, a historian 
and rhetorician, synthesize their interests in focusing on 
the process of psychological preparation for war, 8$ 
demonstrated in New York papers after sinking of the 
"Maine."—Journal abstract. 

4887. Booth, Alan. (U. Nebraska) The recall of dri 
items. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 
34(4), 604-610.— Based on the recall of items presente 
on radio and TV and in newspapers, it is suggested that 
“broadcasters and publishers have the ability to er 
ulate news consumption." This is accomplishe zi 
"altering the frequency, time, space, joie 
pictorial content in their presentation of news even 
v1.2." A. R. Howard. 

4888. Brinkman, Del. (Kansas State U.) Do editori 
cartoons and editorials change opinions? bil dy 
Quarterly, 1968(Win), Vol. 45(4), 724-726— Thi hat 
of effects of editorials and editorial cartoons ke 
cartoons presented with editorials will bring EN 
opinion change than an editorial alone RE. sided 
alone. Order of presentation effects, and 1-si xi 
arguments effects were also found.—J. AG ok M. (0. 

4889. Chaffee, Steven Н. & McLeod, dart д co 
Wisconsin) Sensitization in panel des 9 мате, 
orientational experiment. Journalism Of gen- 
1968(Win), Vol. 45(4), 661-669 —Тһіѕ чт Чыл finds 
sitization” in panels and before-after de (es yields 
evidence that contamination occurs. It d upon t 
support for some of its predictions base + 
coorientation model.—Journal abstract. f Scientific 

4890. Denis, Michel. (National Center of Acl 
Research, Paris, France) Un inventaire des рете de 
variables a étudier en relation avec Du [An inven- 
la compréhension d’un message edt шей in the 
tory of the principal variables to 5 e.] Bulletin de 
comprehension of a narrated eo 1425 —A 1 
Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(6-8), ^ 
rated message may be considered aa ue 
interacting with a number of indep! 
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consisting of both genetic and psychological attributes of 
the S and those related to the stimulus itself. (18 ref.) —R. 
E. Smith. 

4891. Gitter, À. George & Guichard, Michael. (Boston 
U.) Looking behavior: First looker's direction and 
focus of gaze. CRC Report, Boston U., 1968(Jul), No. 
23, 22 p.— Tested the effect of the presence of a 2nd 
looker on the perceived (a) direction of gaze, (b) focus of 
gaze, and (c) expression of emotion of the Ist looker. Ss 
were 200 undergraduates. Results indicate significant 
displacement of direction of gaze toward the 2nd looker, 
and higher frequency of perceived emotion and in- 
creased focus of gaze in the 2-looker situation. Female Ss 
perceived significantly more emotion than did male 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

4892. Heller, Melvin S. & Polsky, Samuel. (Temple 
U.) Television violence: Guidelines for evaluation. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 
279-285.—Reports an analysis of types, characteristics, 
and presentation of violence on TV. Possible effects on 


the individual personality of the viewer, particularly the . 


child, are discussed. Suggestions are given for evaluating 
TV violence on the basis of its emotional impact rather 
than on changing social mores. It is suggested that 
fantasy and humor are general modifiers of relevant 
concern in the assessment or rating of TV violence. A 
practical checklist of additional rating factors might 
include apparent authenticity, bizarreness, bondage, 
conditioning or inuring, consequences, dehumanization, 
demonstration, and secret-conspiracy-mindedness. (30 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4893. Hogan, Robert & Henley, Nancy . A test of the 
empathy-effective communication hypothesis. Cen- 
ter for the Study of Social Organization of Schools Report, 
Johns Hopkins U., 1970(Oct), No. 84, 21 p.—Examined 
the hypothesis that empathy or role-taking ability is 
important in the communication process because it 
enables a speaker to consider in advance the infor- 
mational demands of his audience. In this study (a) 
empathy was measured by an objectively scored empa- 
thy scale, and (b) the communication process was 
represented by an encoding-decoding task (using ab- 
Stract designes) to provide quantitative estimates of 
encoding and decoding ability. For 49 undergraduates, 
the average correlation between empathy and encoding 
skill was +.60, and the correlation between empathy and 
decoding was +.14. Results from a 2nd study with 48 
undergraduates tend to confirm these findings. (19 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. А 

4894. Paisley, William J. & Parker, Edwin В. 
Scientific information exchange at an interdis- 
Ciplinary behavioral science convention. Report of the 
Institute for Communication Research, Stanford U, 
1967(Mar), 46 p.—Examined the role of conventions in 
the information system of science. Questionnaires were 
mailed to the sociologists, political scientists, advertising 
Tesearchers, psychologists, and journalists who attended 
the 1966 American Association for Public Opinion 
Research. 186 questionnaires were returned (78% те- 
Sponse rate) containing information on (a) characteristics 
of the attendants—rank, education, research interests; 
(b) typical information behaviors—number of conven- 
tions attended, journals regularly read, input and output 
of writings; ‘and (c) information exchange at the 
Convention ѕеѕѕіоп attendance, sources of 6 types of 
Information, source and kind of most interesting and 
Most useful information. 4 appendices are included 
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which contain the text of the questionnaire and re- 
sponses, response tabulation against the characteristics 
of the attendants, comparison with American Psycho- 
logical Association findings, and aggregate response 
B explored through factor and cluster analyses. 
—S. Knapp. 

4895. Pool, Ithiel S., et al. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) The prestige press: A comparative study 
of political symbols. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts 
Inst. of Technology Press, 1970. xxi, 359 p. $12.50. 

4896. Rees, Matilda B. & Paisley, William J. (North- 
western U.) Social and psychological predictors of 
information seeking and media use. Report of the 
Institute for Communication Research, Stanford U., 
1967(Sep), 107 p.—Presents data collected in California 
in 1965 from I-hr interviews of 1294 Ss on media use and 
information seeking behaviors. 10 predictor variables 
(age, sex, occupation, income, marital status, number of 
organizational memberships, achievement motivation, 
perception of practical education in the media, and 
perception of positive consequences from new media and 
educational technology) were correlated with 25 media 
use and information seeking behaviors (16 uses of 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and books; 6 
uses of adult education; specific information seeking in 
the media; interpersonal information seeking; and 
impersonal information seeking). Results are grouped for 
behaviors sharing the same strongest predictor and for 
behaviors predicted by groups of characteristics. Dif- 
ficulties in the analysis of the data are described. The 
utility of the findings is discussed. (28 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

4897. Schiiller, Gabriella; Dévai, Margit, & Kadar, 
Jülia. (Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Budapest) A televízió hatása a gyermekekre. 
[The effect of television. on children.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 257-268.—Reviews studies 
and recounts a survey based on questionnaires filled in 
by various groups. Data were processed with a view to 
assessing the positive and negative implication of TV for 
children. Data refer to the change in the life pattern due 
to TV watching, to the mental and physical stress 
watching involves, and to the extension of the S's horizon 
and field of interest. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 

4898. Sweeney, Donald R., Tinling, David C, & 
Schmale, Arthur Н. (U. Rochester, Medical Center) 
Dimensions of affective expression in four ех- 
pressive modes. Behavioral Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
15(5), 393-407.—Compared dimensions of affect ex- 
pression in 4 expressive modes. 20 21-58 yr. old artists, 
dancers, actors, and graduate students were asked, under 
light hypnosis or with relaxation instructions, to express 
several affects verbally, graphically, facially, and post- 
urally. Verbal excerpts, drawings, movies of facial and 
postural expression, and affect labels and definitions 
(“theoretical” mode) were each exposed to groups of 
raters who evaluated the material using a “semantic 
differential” type instrument. Separate factor analyses of 
scale intercorrelations, followed by orthogonal rotation 
of factors, were performed on data from each expressive 
mode. Interpretable factors were generally similar across 
the modes. Accounting for the largest proportion of total 
variance were factors interpreted as activity and evalu- 
ation. Less salient but consistently appearing factors 
were interpreted as temporality and object-relatedness. 
Potency and spatial orientation factors were also 
identified in each mode. A factor tentatively called 
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containment — кш їп the analyses of data from 
nonverbal modes. Rank difference correlations of affect 
scores showed, in general, a high correspondence of 
affect ranks among modes, indicating high cross-modal 
similarity of affective meaning perceived in the complex 
rating material. Factors are discussed in terms of 
differences among modes, and comparison with previous 
literature is made. (50 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4899. Vitár, Zoltán. A televiziózás néhány 
szociálpszichológial vonatkozása. [Some social-psy- 
chological implications of television watching.] Pszicho- 
lógiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 111-124.—1n the Ist 
part of the study some of the scientific approaches to the 
examination of TV and its influence are reviewed. These 
include statistical, sociological, educational, aesthetical, 
Pace social-psychological, and complex studies. 

ubject matter and methods of a 1965 survey at 24 
villages including 2344 persons are recounted. The 
survey was part of the joint Czechoslovakian-Hungarian 
Television Influence en: initiated by the Budapest 
and Bratislava Institute of Public Education. In the 2nd 
part, data concerning the motives for watching TV, the 
disadvantages of watching, TV and the family, and TV 
and verbal communication are interpreted. In the 3rd 
part the need for further research is stressed and some 
perspectives outlined. (Russian summary) (28 ref.) 
—English summary. 


Language 

4900. Arnheim, Rudolf. (Harvard U., Carpenter 
Center for the Visual Arts) Words in their place. 
Journal of Typographic Research, 1970(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 
199-212.— Discusses the relationship of language to 
thinking. It is suggested that although language helps 
thinking, it is not indispensable to thought and its 
structure or perceptual dimensions as a medium of 
thought are severely limited. What makes language 
valuable for thinking is our use of words to refer to other 
thought media, such as visual imagery. Not being 
restricted as language is to linearity, the visual medium 
offers structural equivalences to all characteristics of 
objects, events, relationships—in 2 and 3 dimensions. A 
literary image grows through accretion by amendment; a 
pictorial image presents itself whole, in simultaneity. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4901. Chastain, Kenneth. (Purdue U.) The audio- 
lingual habit theory versus the cognitive code- 
learning theory: Some theoretical considerations. 
IRAL: International Review of Applied Linguistics, 
1969(May), Vol. 7(2), 97-106.—Examines the problems 
of what language is and how it is acquired from the 
viewpoint of cognitive code-learning and audiolingual 
habit theories. Verbal satiation, inductive vs. deductive 
material presentation, and transfer of learning across 
sense modalities are investigated as they pertain to 
mentalistic vs. mechanistic learning processes. It is 
concluded that present knowledge about learning and 
language teaching is not complete. (German & French 
abstracts)—G. Steele. 

4902. Dixon, Theodore R. & Smith, Roger C. (FAA, 
Civil Aeromedical Inst, Oklahoma City, Okla.) Verbs 
as reinforcers: Does the impression value of verbs 
influence response choice in sentence generation 
tasks? Journal of General Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
84(2). 267-273.—Investigated the effects of verb im- 
pression value upon verb and pronoun use in a sentence 
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eneration task. Ss were 30 undergraduate vol in 
LS I, and 10 in Exp. П. DS in тои 
verb frequencies were found with presentation of TH 
impression value types (good, neutral, and bad), while 
presentation of just 2 types within an S resulted in 
differences only between bad and good or neutral _ 
impression value verbs. It is concluded that the rein- - 
forcing properties of verbs may be dependent upon the _ 
types of impression value sampled.—Author abstract. _ 

4903. Gall, Meredith D., Hobby, Amos K., & Craik, 
Kenneth H. (Far West Lab. for Education Research & ~ 
Development, Hotel Claremont, Berkeley, Calif.) Non- _ 
linguistic factors in oral language productivity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 871- _ 
874.—Assesses individual differences in oral language 
productivity by word counts of Ss’ spoken descriptions 
of 9 different visual displays. Ss were 20 male and 19 
female 18-30 yr. old undergraduates. Women attained 
higher word counts than men in 8 of their 9 descriptions, 
in 3 instances to a statistically significant extent. 
Individual differences in oral language productivity - 
showed a moderately high degree of stability across 
situations. The pattern of correlations between oral | 
language productivity and personality variables differed 
in the samples of men and women. The sex-specific and 
situation-specific role of personality variables in oral 
language productivity is illustrated and discussed. 
—Journal abstract. y 

4904. Höpp, Gerhard. (19 Stephanienufer, Mannheim, 
W. Germany) Evolution der Sprache und Vernunft. 
[Evolution of speech and intellect] Heidelberg, W. 
Germany: Springer, 1970. 1 

4905. Pavan, Luigi. (U. Padua, Clinic for Mental & 
Nervous Diseases, Italy) Considerazioni sull'importanza 
della linguistica in alcuni orientamenti psicanaliticl, 
in particolare nell'opera di Jacques Lacan. [Con- 
siderations on the importance of linguistics in some 
psychoanalytical orientations, in particular in the ыс 
of Jacques Lacan.] Rivista di Psichiatria, 1970(Mar), Vol + 
5(2), 81-96.—Reviewed structural linguistic principles 
and the fact that such principles are not limited to the 
field of linguistics, but to other human sciences 48 we 
Jacques Lacan’s work gives a new interpretation , 
Freud and notwithstanding the possibility of being 
criticized, he contributes in bringing psychoanalyse 
closer to contemporary, controversial problems. E 
symbol, to Lacan, is a structure inherent to the Тап r 
and so the phenomena of what is symbolic are ШҮ, a 
like a language. It is not a symbolism in which ue ne: 
relationship between symbol and that which i ES 
sents, as in Freud; for Lacan it is the structure bres 
symbolic system which A primary. (English sum 
37 ref.)]—4. M. Farfaglia. { 
$ A900. Peterfalvi, [oon M. (Sorbonne, Paris, Franed 
Recherches expérimentales sur le sym M 
phonétique. [Experimental research on phone 1970. 
bolism.] Monographies Frangaises de Psycholog asd 
No. 19, 174 p.—Investigates phonetic sym US the 
motivated, nonarbitrary aspect of language 11 
framework of synesthetic relationships. 
studies, synesthetic relationships Were 
nonsense words and meaningful word А 
configurations and meaningiu ords, f ieural. 
a words and visual configurations, PE 
symbolism is interpreted as being ie d 
honetic symbolism, both being special Casi te 
sgh an. ality. i 
esthesia with d 
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tations and role of phonetic symbolism in natural 
languages, including in artistic expression, are discussed. 
(97 ref.)—S. Slak. 

4907. Prytulak, Lubomir $. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Natural language mediation. Cog- 
nitive Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 1-56—*Natural 
language mediation” (NLM) refers to the covert process 
by which an English-speaking S encodes an unfamiliar 
stimulus into English, and then decodes the NLM back 
to its original form. To externalize this process, Ss were 
required to write NLMs to CVC stimuli, then reconstruct 
the original stimulus. S was hypothesized to work 
sequentially through a stack of transformations (T 
stack), e.g., deletions, substitutions, etc., until someone 
succeeded in turning the CVC into a familiar word. The 
T stack model predicted free-association response 
measures of latency and probability. The nature of 
intrusion errors, and learning rate in paired-associate 
learning, as well as pronunceability ratings were also 
successfully predicted. Elaboration into a memory model 
suggests that successful retrieval required storage of an 
NLM plus T package. NLM was independent of 
stimulus characteristics while T retention was poor for 
low-meaningfulness stimuli, probably due to the large 
number of operations in T for such stimuli. (2 p. 
ref.)—H. W. Hamilton. 

4908. Rommetveit, Ragnar. (U. Oslo, Psychological 
Inst, Norway) Psychological studies of words. 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, Vol. 21(1-2), 16-27.—Examined 
words as they emerge in acts of decoding and encoding. 
The word is a hierarchially organized psychological 
process. This may be schematically visualized as a 
Complex test-operate-test-exist (TOTE) mechanism. A 
Schematic 3-component model of word meaning is 
proposed: an initial process of reference is assumed to 
branch off into sustained representation, affecting and 
affected by an associative and an affective activity. Some 
Tesearch evidence is supplied. Tentatitive evidence 
concerning components of word meaning stems mainly 
from studies of the isolated word in the psychological 
laboratory. Apart from such meaning potentialities 
which are assessed by requests for definition, word- 
association tasks, and semantic differential measure- 
ments only a fraction appear to be operant in any 
Particular context; there is very often a proactive 
Constraint upon processing and, in other cases, some 
retroactive process is obviously required. Psychological 
Studies of words qua complex cognitive-perceptual- 
Motor processes help to understand how an infinite 
variety of messages can be transmitted by temporal 
chains of a very limited number of speech sounds.—P. 
Mylov. 

4909. Smith, O. W., Koutstaal, C. W., & Kepke, A. N. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Relation of language dis- 
lance io learning to pronounce Greenberg and 
Jenkin's List | CCVCs. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 868-870.—J. Н. Greenberg and J. 
- Jenkins’ language substitution (S) and values for their 
List I CCVCs were hypothesized to correlate signif- 
icantly with 4 measures related to the acquisition of the 
Correct pronunciation of the CCVCs by 30 graduate 
Students, Mean scale values were computed for each 
CCVC for each of the 4 measures. The range of 
Correlations of the 4 sets of scale values with cor- 
responding S and language distance values is .71—97 
(disregarding sign), with the median at .89. The hy- 
Pothesis remains tenable.—Journal. abstract. 
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4910. Walker, Robert V. & Chalmers, Douglas K. (U. 
California, School of Social Science, Irvine) he d of 
technical and nontechnical language in communi- 
cation. Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 
65-71.—Conducted 2 experiments to study the differ- 
ence between technical and nontechnical language, and 
its relation to variations in the status of the com- 
municator (student vs. dentist) and the amount of 
information in the communication. Exp. I demonstrated 
that under conditions of relatively low information in the 
communication, technical language produced a more 
favorable effect than nontechnical language. Also, the 
hypothesis that technical language operates to confer 
increased status on the communicator was not sup- 
ported. In Exp. Il, it was hypothesized that while 
technical language would produce more favorable effects 
than nontechnical language when the communications 
contained little information (as in Exp. 1), technical 
language would produce less favorable effects than 
nontechnical language when the communications con- 
tained a large amount of information. This “information 
complexity" hypothesis was confirmed. Hence the simple 
message was most effective with technical language, 
whereas the complex message was most effective with 
clear and simple language.—Author. abstract. 


Psycholinguistics 


4911. Hebb, D. O., Lambert, W. E., & Tucker, G. R. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Language, 
thought and experience. Moderm Language Journal, 
197 Apr), Vol. 55(4), 212-222.—Examines the nativism 
that is evident in psycholinguistics today, and proposes a 
more moderate view in which learning cooperates with 
heredity in the child's mastery of language. The domi- 
nant view in psycholinguistics seems to be that learning 
is not involved in the acquisition of grammatical 
competence; it is argued instead that the essential 
principles of grammar are unlearned and somehow 
transmitted by heredity. In response to this position, 
learning is taken to be as much determined by the 
learner's heredity as by his environment. Experience has 
an essential part in the development of any cognitive 

rocess, including those processes that control language, 

ut this in no way decreases the overriding importance of 
hereditary predispositions. It is clear that man is born to 
talk, innately provided both with the capacity and with a 
motivation, almost a need, to learn, at least in the case 
of native language. In behavior, to separate the innate 
from the acquired depends on perception and thought; 
the relation of constitution to experience is multiplicative 
rather than additive. Both heredity and environment are 
of importance, even when one is a greater source of 
variance than the other, and their relation is such that 
one must understand both to understand either. This 
approach to such diverse aspects of language learning 
and language behavior offers a productive alternative to 
the now polarized positions taken by the nativists and 
the empiricists in psycholinguistics. (36 ref.) —LLBA. 

4912. Mountford, John. (La Sainte Union Coll. of 
Education, Southhampton, England) Some psycholin- 
guistic components of initial standard literacy. 
Journal of Typographic Research, 1970(Fal), Vol. 4(4), 
295-306.—Initial standard literacy is considered to be a 
more adequate term for what is commonly called the 
teaching of reading. 5 psycholinguistic components are 
suggested: (a) knowledge of a standard language, (b) 
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knowledge of its standard orthography (distinguished 
from other kinds of writing-systems), (c) “technical 
concepts” of literacy, (d) “habitudes” of literacy, and (e) 
basic skills of literacy (reading and writing). Literacy is 
also predicated of societies. The study of it, both as a 
psycholinguistic phenomenon and as a sociolinguistic 
phenomenon has been neglected in linguistics generally, 
Just as the concept of literacy has been neglected in 
educational theory.—Journal abstract. 

4913. Smackey, Thelma R. & Beym, Richard. (Human 
Resources Research Office, Alexandria, Va.) Tag ques- 
tions: Dangerous psycholinguistic territory for 
TESOL. /RAL: International Review of Applied Lin- 
guistics, 1969(May), Vol. 7(2), 107-115.—Examines the 
emotional qualities and attitudinal meanings conveyed in 
tag questions in 2 experiments using 53 native speaking 
undergraduates and 59 22-44 yr. old professionals to 
determine “the psycholinguistic dangers involved in 
teaching tag questions to foreign students." Results 
indicate: (a) "tag questions are complex psycholinguistic 
phenomena," (b) there are 2 standard variations in final 
intonational contours which convey a yes-no question or 
an assertion, and (c) variations in individual voice 
qualities and intonational contours convey a wide range 
of attitudinal meanings and emotional qualities. It is 
concluded that the tag question is an inappropriate 
pattern to teach to elementary or intermediate foreign 
students "who still have a strong tendency to super- 
impose their native intonations," and should only be 
taught to advanced foreign students within their given 
sociopsychological contexts. (French & German ab- 
stracts)—G. Steele. 


AESTHETICS 


4914. Brivic, Sheldon R. (U. California, Berkeley) 
James Joyce from Stephen to Bloom: A psycho- 
analytic study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3539-3540. 

4915. Doederlein, Sue W. (Northwestern U.) A 
compendium of wit: The psychological vocabulary 
of John Dryden's literary criticism. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3542. 

4916. Gál, Judit Cs. A zenei ízlésvizsgálatok 
metodológiai kérdései. [Methodological problems of 
investigating into taste in  music.] Pszichológiai 
Tunulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 335-357.— Discusses how 
taste in music can be examined with exact psychological 
methods, without curtailing the aesthetic qualities of 
music. Taste is approached from the aspect of actions, 
and the unity of emotional and intellectual spheres in the 
various manifestations of taste is emphasized. Accord- 
ingly problems relating to taste should be examined both 
on the levels of emotional identificaation with, and 
awareness of, certain elements in music. The funda- 
mental question of an appropriate method for the 
psychological research of taste in music is determined by 
the fact that in cognition the subject is the composition 
itself. Since the particular qualities of any composition 
can be assessed by analytic means, the research data can 
be brought into comparison with these objective criteria. 
It is theorized that the fundamental category of taste is 
the presence of something that is pleasing. This can be 
studied in situations of action, by sampling. The various 
items of music offered for choice must have some 
intrinsic, substantial similarities, modified only by a few 
variations. If this is missing, the pleasing factor cannot 
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be interpreted. The possibility of inves 
process of making meaning conscious as we 
of assuming a determined position in refer 
musical matter are considered. Methods 
various tastes are reported. The variables’ 
items of music, single motifs, or different kinds 
for the S to perform. (Russian summary) (3 
—English summary. $ 
4917. Halász, László. (Hungarian Academ 
ences, Psychology Inst, Budapest) 
problémák az irodalmi alkotómunka és 
pszichológiai vizsgálatában. [Methodologi 
lems in the psychological study of literary Creal 
receptivity.] Pszichológiai Tanulmánoyk, 1970, \ 
319-333.—Reviews the possibilities of an e 
approach to problems of creativity and re 
describes various research methods, i.e., ha 
positions written on experimental subjects, 
graphical analysis based on indirect observa 
analogic experiments. It is shown how to^ 
psychophysiological experiments, how to use 
bination of interview and attitude scale in psycholo 
art, and how to deal with problems concerned у 
and procedures. Experimental psychology is con 
to have a fair chance of success in approach 
singularly complicated psychological problems 
erature, i.e., the branch of art which is most. 
connected with social consciousness and social id 
(Russian summary) (18 ref.)—English summai 
4918. Pawłowski, Tadeusz. (U. Lodz, Polani 
i jego spoteczno-psychologiczne uwarunl 
[The concept of beauty and its social-psychol 
conditioning.] Studia Filozoficzne, 1970, No. ‹ 
157.—An aesthetic experience is related in a € 
manner to cultural, cognitive, biological, percep! 
situational factors. A conflict exists between tho: 
consider aesthetic judgments as subjective, indivi 
and variable, and those who classify them as objt 
and fairly permanent, resulting from properti 
characteristics of the work of art. Attempts to for 
an objective definition of aesthetic values í 
successful, since elements of comparison an 
tation always influence aesthetic judgments. ^ 
nition of beauty can be complete enough f 
popular concepts as well as individual j 
including the opinion of experts and laymen. E 
premises play a basic role.—H. W. Тен ү 
4919. Razran, С. (Queens Coll., City v » 
Vysshaya nervnaya deyatel'nost i 
ésteticheskikh perezhivanii i vospriyati i 
mental'noe issledovanie. [Higher nervous ac | 
the dynamics of esthetic experience and ре ee 
experimental investigation.] In V. kikh 
“Sistemnaya organizatsiya fiziologiches e E: 
(See PA, Vol. 44:4609) 384-396.—24 Rr 5 
musical selections (45-60 sec.) and 24 "i 
unfamiliar paintings were presented to x 
unsophisticated adults for ratings. under ae 
conditions (repetition 4, 8, and 12 p 
a selected lunch; d E d o He 
roup of 42 Ss, exposed to 2 musi 
Шнде to procure ratings and measurement 
ditioned salivation. Ratings were also P 
group of 5 expert musicians and 4 expel B. 
evidence was clear-cut in demonstrating t 
art items, presented during lunch, game 8 
lost negative affectivity. There was som 
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when the Ss were hungry, positive affectivity declined 
and negative affectivity increased. Conditioned 
salivation was also demonstrated. Repetition by itself 
had both lesser and more variable effects of affectivity 
with respect to the selections. The results on the 
development of taste or “esthetic veridicality" were 
novel, with repetition alone increasing veridicality much 
more than did repeated presentations during eating or in 
mild states of hunger. It is suggested that the. dynamics of 
esthetic perception of complex stimuli is essentially an 
"autochthony of self-reinforcing integrations and dif- 
ferentiations, which may be disrupted or encumbered by 
interactions with external associative or conditioning 
agents.” (English summary) (25 ref.)J—I. D. London. 

4920. Saplala, Paz E. (U. Minnesota) Renaissance 
psychology and the plays of Thomas Middleton. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-A), 3519. 

4921. Zurabashvili, A. D. Shota Rustaveli, Nikoloz 
Baratashvili, Vazha Pshavela: Psikhologicheskii 
ocherk. [Shota Rustaveli, Nikoloz Baratashvili, Vazha 
Pshavela: A psychological essay.] Tbilisi, USSR: Merani, 
1970. 136 p.—Treats from the viewpoint of person- 
ological psychology a number of important problems 
encountered in the creative works of the Georgian 
writers, Rustaveli, Baratashvili, and Pshavela and in 
those of Shakespear, Goethe, Schiller, and Dostoevski. 
An attempt is made to show that “any literary produc- 
tion is à major academic interest to psychology, 
psychopathology, and psychoneurology as a whole." A 
chapter on the pivotal problems of personology intro- 
duces the 5 subsequent chapters, 4 of which are devoted 
to psychological analyses of the Georgian writers. 
(English summary)—1. D. London. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


4922. Brill, Norman Q., Crumpton, Evelyn, & Gray- 
Son, Harry M. (U. California, Medical School, Los 
Angeles) Personality factors in marihuana use. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 24(2), 
163-165.—Investigated the relationship of some per- 
Sonality factors to extent of marihuana use in young 
college students. 79 marihuana users differing in extent 
of use (from less 1/mo to almost every day) were 
Compared with 2 control groups of 20 Ss each on 4 
MMPI scales, a risk-taking propensity scale, a stimulus- 
Seeking scale, 9 specially constructed items, and a 
number of demographic variables. More frequent use of 
marihuana was significantly related to higher scores on 
the stimulus-seeking scale, on the MMPI Psychopathic 
Deviant Scale and to “true” responses to the items, "a 
person should not be punished for breaking a law that he 
thinks is unreasonable” and “as long as I can remember, 
1 have had more emotional problems than other people. 

gular use of marihuana was very significantly related 
lo experimentation with other drugs. Hypotheses about 
impaired parental identification, goal-orientation, or the 
role of religion are not supported.—Journal abstract. 

4923. Caffrey, Bernard; Belknap, Joseph J., & Kem- 
merlin, T. Larry, (Clemson U.) Drug attitudes of ninth 
Sraders in the North and South. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
Cation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 575-576.—Attitudes towards 
drugs were assessed in 65 Long Island 9th graders and 70 
urban South Carolina students. Analysis of factor scores 

Y à 2 X 2 analysis of variance indicated that Northern 
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Students were less repressive toward drugs and drug 
users, and that male students were more liberal than 
female students. It is concluded that both region and sex 
influence the attitudes of high school students toward 
drugs, and that the student attitudes relfect a desire for a 
better understanding and control of the drug problem. 
—Author abstract. 

4924. Clark, Walter Н. & Funkhouser, G. Ray. 
Physicians and researchers disagree on psychedelic 
drugs. Psychology Today, 1970(Apr), Vol. 3(11), 48-50, 
70-73.—Questionnaires were mailed to 302 researchers 
involved in work with drugs (44% returned) and to 1000 
members of the American Psychological Association and 
1230 members of the American Medical Association 
(24% returned). Overall, the researchers were more 
liberal than the other professionals and consistently 
viewed drugs as less dangerous. This set of findings 
supported the hypothesis that a knowledge gap exists 
between these 2 groups. The fact that nonresearchers 
tend to see only those having bad experiences with drugs 
may lie behind their attitudes,—£, J. Posavac. 

4925. Green, Mary G., Blake, Brian F., Carboy, John 
Ј., & Zenhausern, Robert J. (Valley Stream Public 
Schools, N.Y.) Personality characteristics of the 
middle class high school drug user. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 559-560.—A sample of 
students from a middle-class high school participated in 
a study to find the relationship between the student’s use 
of drugs and his personality characteristics. Ss were 
administered the Cattell High School Personality Ques- 
tionnaire and a modified version of the Eells survey of 
drug use. Compared to nonusers, drug users scored lower 
in frustration tolerance, self-sufficiency, and self-control, 
and higher in dominance and recklessness. These 
differences did not depend upon the student’s academic 
capacity.—Author abstract, 

4926. Haberman, Paul W. (Columbia U., School of 
Public Health & Administrative Medicine) Denial of 
drinking in a household survey. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 710-717. 
—About !/ of a representative sample of New Yorkers 
denied drinking alcoholic beverages, a proportion 
considerably larger than that found in national surveys, 
More denial of drinking was found among older than 
younger respondents, the less-educated, Puerto Ricans, 
Italians, and Jews. It is suggested that younger Italians 
and Jews are not following traditional drinking patterns 
and that the older ones misinterpreted the question. 
—Journal abstract. 

4927. Lichtenstein, Edward. (U. Oregon) How to quit 
smoking. Psychology Today, 1971(Јап), Vol. 4(8), 42- 
45.— There are few effective methods to help people stop 
smoking since most approaches cannot keep pepe from 
starting again after the program is over. The most 
effective method combines adversive conditioning, ver- 
bal social approval, and an expectation of success. For 
example, | study of 58 smokers showed that 34 were still 
off cigarettes 6 mo. after the program. It is necessary that 
smoking becomes nonrewarding and that people stop 
completely. Cutting down only enhances the rewarding 
nature of smoking and relapses are almost inevitable. 
~E. J. Posavac. 

Мез. Lilieblad, Bertil & Wolff, Bertil, Narko- 
tikamiyssbruk hos inskrivningsskyldiga 1968/9: 1. 
Bakgrund och uppläggning. [Drug abuse among 
conscripts 1968/69: I. Background and design.) MPI 
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B-Rapport, 1969(Aug), No. 26, 16 p.—tInvestigated the 
use and abuse of narcotic drugs, alcohol, and tobacco 
among 18-yr-old conscripts. An anonymous question- 
naire was completed by 23,305 Ss, 50% from large city 
areas, on their use of drugs and on social background, 
adaptation, and attitudes toward society. Data were 
collected in the fall of 1968 and in the spring of 1969. 
The initial dropout has been estimated at 3.5%.—English 
summary. 

4929. Lilieblad, Bertil & Wolff, Bertil. Narko- 
tikamissbruk hos inskrivningsskyldiga 1968/69: II. 
Geografisk redovisning. [Drug abuse among conscripts 
1968/69: II. Georgraphical description.] MPI B-Rapport, 
1969(Aug), No. 27, 20 p.—Continues the study by B. 
Lilieblad and В. Wolff (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 3) on drug 
use in the Swedish Army. Ss were 23,305 18-yr-old 
conscripts. It was found that 19-26% of Ss from large 
city areas had used narcotic drugs, while only 8-9% of Ss 
using drugs came from other areas. Of the drug 
experienced Ss (a) 58-73% had used marihuana 1-10 
times, (b) 2-595 most often injected drugs, (c) marihuana 
was the Ist drug used for 77-89%, (d) amphetamine and 
similar drugs were the Ist drugs for 6-14%, (e) 41-53% 
last used drugs between July and December 1968, (f) 
19-35% used drugs only once, (g) 11-21% used drugs 
more than 50 times, (g) marihuana was the favorite drug 
for 74-91%, (h) amphetamine and similar drugs were the 
favorites of 6-13%, (i) 3-7% had injected drugs once, (j) 
4-8% had injected drugs more than once, (k) 79-87% said 
they had no need for drugs, and (1) 2% indicated a strong 
need for drugs. Of those Ss who had not tried drugs, 
25-60% had 1 or more times been offered narcotic 
drugs.—English summary. 

4930. Linsky, Arnold S. (U. New Hampshire) The 
changing public views of alcoholism. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 
692-704.—In a representative sample (N = 305) of the 
adult population in Vancouver, Washington, the 
younger, the better educated, and those with more 
exposure to mass media showed greater acceptance of 
social drinking, alcoholism, and medical and psycho- 
logical treatment of alcoholism than did the other 
respondents, and were more likely to attribute alco- 
holism to psychological than to biological causes. 
—Journal abstract. 

4931. McClelland, David C. (Harvard U.) The power 
of positive drinking. Psychology Today, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
4(8), 40-41, 78—79.—TAT stories were given by college 
students before, during, and near the ends of parties. 
Alcoholic drinking (cocktails) increased power themes in 
the stories. Moderate drinking increased socialized 
power thoughts while heavy drinking increased personal 
dominance thoughts. Studies of fantasies from folk tales 
of several cultures supported these conclusions. Addi- 
tional studies of older men suggested that the “excessive 
drinker...is the man with an excessive need for 
personal power who has chosen drinking as the way to 
accentuate his feelings of power." Attempts to use these 
findings in work with alcoholics is also described.—E. J. 
Posavac. ША 

4932. Parry, Hugh J., Balter, Mitchell B., & Cisin, Ira 
H. (George Washington U., Social Research Group) 
Primary levels of underreporting psychotropic drug 
use. Public Opinion Quarterly, 1970-1971(Win), Vol. 
34(4), 582-592. Examines the validity of self-reporting 
the use of psychotropic or psychotherapeutic drugs in a 
sample known to have filled 1 or more relevant medical 
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prescriptions. Discusses factors related to 
sponses and presents comparative findings 
изе.—А. К. Howard. ^ 
4933. Popoff, David. Feedback on drug 
Today, 1970(Apr), Vol. 3(11), 51-52.—Th 
readers’ poll (14,748 respondents) concer 
indicated that tobacco was seen as considei 
dangerous than marihuana and slightly more 
than amphetamines. Even among nonusers s 
would go to the police or a clergyman if he 
children with marihuana or LSD. Among 
selected sample, 62% favored making marihuani 
as available as alcohol but only 9% felt that 
LSD.—E. J. Posavac. vert 
4934. Shetterly, Henry T. (U. Denver) 
social perceptions and personal characte 
group of suburban high school marijuan: 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971 
31(7-A), 3279. m: 
4935. Wolff, Bertil; Netz, Bjérn, & 
Narkotikamissbruk hos inskrivnings: 
1968/69: Ill. Missbruksvanor. [Drug abus 
conscripts 1968/69: III. Drug habits.] MPI 
1969(Aug), No. 28, 22 p.—Continues the stud! 
Lilieblad and B. Wolff (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 
abuse in the Swedish Army. The results of « 
table-reporting and analysis of dimensions 
evaluated, and discussed. Points of emp 
debut, (b) actuality, (c) frequency of abuse, 
bution, (e) an entrance and escalation hypoth 
use, (f) matters of significance in injecting d 
the need for narcotics. It was found that 40% 
(23,305 18-yr-old conscripts) Ist began using d 
1967, while those Ss with more serious ab 
earlier. Most Ss started with marihuana and or 
proportion continued. Ss who began with o! 
more often continued and changed to mo 
drugs. Frequency of abuse seemed to be а | 
factor and highly related to other aspects of dri 
The subjective need for narcotics was found to | 
low, but estimation of the noed from abuse hi : 
slightly higher value.—Eng/ish summary. _ 
* 1936. Woltt, Bertil; Netz, Bjórn, & Liliebl: 
Narkotikamissbruk hos inskrivningss 
1968/69: IV. Socialpsykologiska as 
narkotikamissbruk. [Drug abuse among 
1968/69: IV. Drug abuse as seen from 80018 
ogy.] MPI B-Rapport, 1969(Aug), No. 29, x 
tinues the study by B. Lilieblad and B. Wolff 
Vol. 46:Issue 3) on drug abuse in the Swedish. 
relationship between narcotic drug abuse Eo 
e.g, social background, different kinds of 
and attitudes and use of alcohol and 
examined. These variables were studied im 
type of drug abuse and a construct called "prop 
drug abuse.” The concept of drug abuse was 
rather vague, since both those with am 
abuse could be regarded as heterogeneous { 
propensity for drug abuse construct appe 
highly relevant for investigations of this 
stability was a very important variable, a A 
the home environment the most relevant = 
orientation to or rejection of drugs. Immec 
against narcotic drug abuse appeare s 
complex area. Prevention 1s discussed as 
improvement of the resources of m 
treatment services.— English summary- 
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4937. —————. Abraham H. Maslow: A bibliog- 
raphy. d of Humanistic Psychology, 1970(Fal), Vol. 
10(2), 98—110. 

зв. Back, Kurt W. & Bourque, Linda В. (Duke 0.) 
Can feelings be enumerated? Behavioral Science, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 15(6), 487-496.—Investigated whether 
deep emotional experiences can be assessed only in 
intensive clinical interviews, or whether they can be 
studied in survey interviews on representative samples as 
well. 3 Gallup Polls on transcendental experiences show 
that these experiences can be investigated in surveys. 
Results meet the criteria of comprehension and 
scalability. Positive responses about having the ex- 
periences increased over a 6-yr span. This change seems 
to be due partly to increased acceptability of these 
experiences, and partly to methodological reasons, i.e., 
increased confidence of the intérviewers in asking the 
questions. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4939. Cartwright, Desmond S. & Cartwright, Carol I. 
(U. Colorado) Psychological adjustment: Behavior 
and the inner world. Chicago, Ill: Rand McNally, 
1971. xi, 248 p. 

4940. Erikson, Erik H. (Harvard U.) Autobiographic 
notes on the identity crisis. Daedalus, 1970(Fal), Vol. 
99(4), 730-759.—Identity crises in the life histories of 
individuals are related to unconscious tensions, inter- 
preted in broadly psychoanalytic terms. The manifes- 
tations, however, often depend upon the latent panic 
pervading an entire culture during a specific epoch. 
Erikson's own intellectual development is explicitly 
related to identity problems in the old world, and to the 
additional ambiguity incidental to the adjustment to 
America. The thesis that identity crises play the key role 
in psychopathology which in an earlier epoch was 
Occupied by sexual suppression and conflict is restated, 
and the genesis of the thesis is explained by reference to 
autobiographic data.—R. F. Creegan. 

494]. Gilbert, Albin R. (West Virginia Wesleyan 
Coll.) Bringing the history of personality theories up 
to date: German theories of personality stratifi- 
cation. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
725-726.—Since the 1930s, virtually unnoticed by 
non-German students of personality due to the com- 
munication eclipse between them and German psy- 
chologists of the Nazi period, the theory of personality 
Strata took its rise in Germany. Briefly stated, the thesis 
of the theory of personality stratification is that person- 
ality is a product of genetically earlier and later 
functional integrates (“strata”), with the later emerging 
from the older and superimposing themselves upon the 
earlier strata.—Author abstract. 

4942. Müller, Heinz A. Problematik und Bedeutung 
des psychologischen Ich-Begriffs. [Problems and 
meaning of the psychological ego concept.] Jahrbuch für 
Psychologie, Psychotherapie und medizinische Anthropologie, 
1969, Vol. 17(1-2), 117-129.—Presents a historical 
review of the development, acceptance, and current 
ecrease in popularity of the ego concept. While 
ehaviorists reject this concept, those involved in social 
Psychology and psychoanalysis continue to purport its 
Usefulness. Other concepts which can be compared 
favorably with the ego concept are: “totality,” Gestalt, 
individuality,” “spontaneity,” and “aim-directedness. 

2 ref.) — B. Stanton. 
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4943. Bezdek, William & Strodtbeck, Fred L. (U. 
Chicago) Sex-role identity and pragmatic action. 
American Sociological Review, 1970(Jun), Vol. 35(3), 
491-502,—Evaluates the proposition that "being means- 
oriented is structurally parallel with male sex-role 
requirements, while being goal-oriented is parallel with 
female role requirements." This proposition is con- 
firmed, not through sex-role classifications derived from 
attitude scales or biological sex itself, but through 
sex-role classification derived from the Franck Drawing 
Completion Test. Originally validated by its ability to 
discriminate boys from girls, the test is RU eae eibi 
as a kind of “pragmatic” vs, “idealistic” value score, The 
interpretation that "unconscious" (i.e, projectivel 
measured) femininity in males interferes with tas! 
accomplishment is challenged, and a broader theo: 
relating sex-role identity and performance is suggested, 
(19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4944. Bierkens, P. B. & Frantzen, L. L. (Roman 
Catholic U., Inst. of Medical Psychology, Nijmegen, 
Netherlands) Nader ondrzoek met de Barron Ego 
Strength scale. [Further research on Barron's Ego 
Strength scale.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie 
en haar Grensgebieden, 1970(Dec), Vol. 25(11), 677- 
689.— The Netherlands version of Barron's Ego Strength 
scale was administered to 25 normal Ss, 20 outpatient 
psychiatric Ss, 25 clinical psychiatric Ss, and 25 out- 
patients with back pains. Ss responded to 66 items of the 
scale. Significant differences at the .001 level were found 
between the normals and outpatients with back pains 
and the other 2 groups. No significant differences were 
found between de normals and outpatients with back 
pains. The results of cluster analysis indicate that the 
composition of the scale is rather heterogeneous. 28 
items, such as "Sometimes an undesirable thought dwells 
in my head for days on end," constituted the cluster that 
was most homogeneous and had the highest r of .72 with 
the total score, This cluster related to worries about 

hysical and mental well-being. According to these 
Кайр, Barron's concept of ego strength could be 
specified as the Wie hd y or i behavior, 
nglish summa A. J. Ter Keurst. 
| 4045, Chii J David & Lowenthal, M Е, 
Psychological correlates of perceived well-being. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 603- 
604.—Investigated the comparative impact of psycho- 
logical resources and deficits on self-perceived well-being 
or happiness in community-based respondents ranging in 
age from 16-61. The separate measures of resources and 
deficits represent independent dimensions, and both are 
relevant to the subjective sense of ا‎ age The 
interaction of resources and deficits was relatively 
complex: those with many resources and many deficits 
tended to be happiest, those with few resources and 
many deficits were least happy. It is concluded that 
resources may compensate for so-called deficits," and 
that the interaction of the 2 dimensions may actually 
enhance a sense of psychological well-being.—Author 
abstract. е 
. Di Giuseppe, Raymond А. (Villanova U.) 
Conelation of locus of control with four EPPS items. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 290.—Ex- 
amined correlations between EPPS scores of dominance, 
achievement, endurance, and autonomy and on Rotter's 
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Internal-External Control Scale for 30 male under- 
graduates. Dominance was significantly (p < .01) related 
to internal control. No other correlations reached 
significance. It is suggested that Ss who score internally 
on the Rotter test, may not test high on the 4 EPPS 
scales, while high scoring Ss on the EPPS scales may still 
score internally on Rotter's test—S. Knapp. 

4947. Feather, М. Т. & Simon, J. С. (Flinders U., 
South Australia) Attribution of responsibility and 
valence of outcome in relation to initial confidence 
and success and failure of self and other. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 
173-188.—Tested 128 undergraduates in like-sex pairs 
with 5 practice and 15 test anagrams varied in difficulty 
so that '/; the Ss would do well and '/ poorly. Pretest 
confidence ratings and posttest attributions of per- 
formance to ability or luck, recall measures, and 
satisfaction ratings for self and other were analyzed. 
Results indicate that (a) Ss were more confident of 
others success than their own, (b) the unexpected 
outcome was more often attributed to luck, (c) other's 
success was more often attributed to ability and failure 
to bad luck than self's own success or failure, (d) a 
positivity bias in recall favored the other, (e) contrast 
effects occurred for satisfaction ratings, and (f) task 
performance was a dominant factor influencing con- 
fidence and satisfaction ratings. Results are discussed in 
terms of models involving F. Heiders principle of 
balance and his analysis of the causes of action, in terms 
of positivity biases in social perception, and as indicating 
effects of the social context of performance upon 
attribution and valence. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4948. Foulds, Melvin L. & Warehime, Robert G. 
(Bowling Green State U., Counseling Center) Effects of 
a "fake good" response set on a measure of 
self-actualization. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 279-280.—Administered the 
Personal Orientation Inventory (POI) twice to 95 
undergraduates, Ist under ordinary testing conditions 
and then under a “fake good" condition. Deliberate 
attempts to dissemble in a positive direction resulted in 
depressed scores on 10 of 12 scales and mean score 
differences were significant (р < .05) on 9 of these 
scales. The mean score on | scale was significantly 
(р < .01) higher on the 2nd administration of the 
inventory. Findings suggest that POI scores are unlikely 
to be inflated by the conscious or unconscious attempts 
of Ss to make a good impression on the inventory when 
they have little knowledge of the self-actualizing model 
of man.—Journal abstract. 

4949. Fozard, James L. & Nuttall, Ronald L. (Veterans 
Administration Outpatient Clinic, Boston, Mass.) Ef- 
fects of the age and socioeconomic status differ- 
ences on the Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
tionnaire scores. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 597-598.—The 16 PF Questionnaire was adminis- 
trated to 1146 28-83 yr. old males, and across 4 levels of 
socioeconomic status (SES). The data supported the 
hypothesis that the effects of age and SES differences are 
statistically independent. The effects of the age grouping 
on scale scores equally distributed over 6 levels, but 
those for SES were divided between 2 levels. Some scale 
scores were influenced only by differences in age or SES, 
but 3 were influenced by differences in both. Generally, 
SES summarized differences in occupations well. The 
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observed effects of age differences generall 1 
earlier results.—Author abstract. К ess 

4950. Gáspárné-Zauner, Eva. (Inst. of Highest Form. 
ative Teaching, Budapest, Hungary) Vizsgálatok a 
pszichológiai érték kórében. [Studies in the field of 
psychological values.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, 
No. 11, 217-239.—The concept of motivation has been 
found to be used in psychological literature in a very 
broad sense. It is therefore necessary that the idea of 
motivation be stripped of the psychological concepts of 
purpose and value. However, the psychological value 
concept should be distinguished from its philosophical 
counterpart. When classifying psychological values, their 
function in the psyche should be examined. On this basis 
psychological values have been classified as factual and 
regulative, after H. Margenau. The expansion of the 
personality is directed at factual values, while regulative 
values determine the way of action. The 2 classes of 
values affect the psyche in contrary directions. The value 
system of an adolescent girl is studied, and the role of the 
2 types of values in the development of her personality 
indicated. The function of factual and regulative values 
is shown in an examination of 8-yr-old children. An even 
distribution in the functions of the 2 types of values has 
been found to be the most favorable. Overdominance of 
factual values produces greed, and that of regulative 
values overinhibition. It is suggested that educational 
psychology should develop adequate methods for the 
assessment of value systems. (Russian summary) (39 
ref.)—English summary. 

лет Gergen: Kenneth J. (Swarthmore Coll) The 
concept of self. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart & 
Winston, 1971. x, 106 p. к 

4952. Hall, Jay & Williams, Martha S. (Teleomettics, 
Inc., Houston, Tex.) Personality and group encoi 
style: A multivariate analysis of traits and pret- 
erences. Journal of Personality & Руа 
1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 163-172.—Cites the needs is 
interpretive parsimony and contextual Mer m A 
case of assessment devices employed in stu ете 
individual characteristics and group performanta 
development of a conceptual model and b ИШИ: 
instrument serving those needs is discussed. coast 
variate analysis of the relationship between a T 
of personality and style preference scores 2 mile 
Group Encounter Survey was made. Data from o 
and 40 female undergraduates on some 28 ШШ Resulls 
personality were assessed relative to group sty! underlying 
from a canonical analysis reveal a s c samples. 
system of correlation for both male and fe 


It is suggested that the Group Encounter Survey may 
| ab- 
multiple inventory approaches. (31 ref.)—Journal 
stract. а U) Phys 
1 . Тһе! 
ical vs. social comparison standard Annual Con 
Ы > ا‎ 
vention of the American Psychologica: i 
Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 323-324.—Tested the relative had on 
i i i bodily 8 
self-interpretations of a particular ud ] 
results gave support to Schachter’s сой herr ph sical 
B ipulating the 
fit levels were influenced by manipu! ailable t0 
AI standards for self-comparison avi re inde 
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more predictive to group performance than tradition 
4953. Heaps, Richard A. (Brigham Youn, s ойес! оп 
bodily interpretations. Proceedings оаа 
social and physical standards of comparison нт The 
ical theory of emotion. Ss’ estimates О 
them. The social and physical information We 
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pendently effective, although the physical information 
appeared to have a greater impact on the Ss’ fitness 
self-estimates.—Author abstract. 

4954. Karabenick, Stuart A. (Eastern Michigan U.) 
On the relation between personality and birth order. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 258.—Ex- 
amined 62 Ist-, 61 2nd-, and 47 later-born undergrad- 
uates on 3 personality dimensions: (a) need for achieve- 
ment, (b) test anxiety, and (c) need for social approval, 
Although later born Ss tended to score higher on all 
measures, no significant differences were found. It is 
suggested that some restrictions of the generality of 
previous findings may be indicated. Sampling differences 
are noted.—S. Knapp. 

4955. Kurtz, Richard M. (Washington U.) Body 
attitude and self-esteem. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 467-468.—Investigated the rela- 
tionship between a person's global body attitude as 
measured by the multidimensional Body Attitude Scale 
and sense of self-esteem as assessed by the Ziller 
Self-Esteem Scale. Ss were 20 male and 20 female college 
students. The study also attempted to replicate earlier 
findings of sex differences in body attitudes. The 

rediction that high self-esteem is related to a positive 
ody attitude was confirmed as well as the previous 
finding that females like their bodies better than males. 
The predicted interaction between sex and self-esteem on 
the Potency body attitude dimension was also con- 
firmed,— Author. abstract. 

4956. Langley, C. W. (Harvard U.) Differentiation 
and integration of systems of personal constructs. 
Journal of Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 10- 
25.—Examined aspects of the generality and interaction 
of differentiation and integration. Ss were 246 students. 
Hypotheses were tested by analysis of variance for Ss at 
extremes on Repertory Test "system" measures of 
differentiation and integration. Effects at or near 
Significance were observed for differentiation in analytic 
performance (Concealed Figures Test), and for inte- 
[чоп in intuitive performance (Test of Intuitive 

ар). (32 ref.)—Journal summary. 

4957. Lindenauer, Geoffrey С. Escape. Journal of 
Emotional Education, 1970(Spr), Vol. 100), 29-32.—Man 
wants to escape from looking at the eni unfulfilled 
parts of himself and flee into the world of fantasy. But in 
trying to escape from himself he becomes blind to his 
own real potential. It is only by entering the world of 
Others that it is possible for him to discover himself and 
ive in the adult world of "we" rather than the child's 
World of "I." Journal abstract. 

4958. Lulow, Jeffrey M. (U. Texas) Self-blame and 
Compliance in depression. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
fernational, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4341. 

4959, Maistriaux, R. (Royal Military Academy of 
Belgium, Brussels) La structure fondamentale de nos 
comportements: Le sens authentique de la libido. 
[The basic structures of our behaviors: The authentic 
Sense of the libido.] Information Psychologique, 1970(Jan). 
Vol. 10(37-38), 5-45.— Discusses self-preservation and 
Self-affirmation as a basic human drive. References from 
Clinical and industrial psychology are used to illustrate 
the point.—S. G. Vandenberg. ә у 

4960. Morgan, William Р. (U. Missouri, Human 
Performance Lab.) Pre-match anxiety in a group of 
College wrestlers. International Journal of Sport Psy- 
chology, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 7-13.—Compared the preseason 
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(base-line) and prematch anxiety levels of college 
wrestlers, Form A of the Institute for Personality and 
Ability Testing (IPAT) 8-Parallel-Form Anxiety Battery 
was administered in preseason to 27 candidates, and 7 of 
the original Ss continued throughout the study. Form B 
of the IPAT Battery was administered to the 7 теит 
В to an easy match, and Form С was administered 

fore a difficult match. Form C was also administered 
to the 9 members of the opposing team prior to the 
difficult match. Anxiety levels were significantly lower in 
the prematch settings but did not differ significantly 
rior to either the easy or difficult match. The anxiety 
levels of both teams did not differ significantly for the 
prematch. (French summary) (16 ref.)—Journal sum- 


mary. 

4961. Smith, D. & Teevan, Richard С, (U. 
Maryland) Relationships among selt-ideal 
ence, adjustment, and lure motiv: 


Journal of Personality, 197\(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 44- 
56.— Fear-of-failure motivation was seen as related to 
reduced self-satisfaction, adjustment level, and achieve- 
ment related self-acceptance. 49 male and 50 female 
college Ss performed on the Hostile Press measure of 
fear-of-failure, a Q-sort, and the Self-Rating Inventory 
(SRI). In correlational analyses, fear-of-failure was 
inversely related to both self-ideal con; (р < 025 
for each sex) and adjustment (p < 10 for males, 
р < .005 for females). SRI data were partially supportive 
of these conclusions, Achievement congruence was 
inversely related to fear-of-failure for males (p < 005). 
It is concluded that fear-of-failure motivation in males, 
while achievement-related, is also associated with a 
generalized reduction in self-acceptance, (150 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

4962. Stock, William A. & Looft, William R. (lowa 
State U.) Relationships demographic 
variables and the change Index. ша! & 
Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol, 29(3), 1011-1014.—Ad- 
ministered the Change Seeker Index (CSI), an instrument 
for measuring "preference for stimulus complexity," to 
271 undergraduates, Correlations were computed for the 
CSI with college curriculum, parents’ occupation, birth 
order, and other demographic variables. Most corre- 
lations, with the exception of perceived political ide- 
ology, were O-order; 3 other correlations reached 
statistical significance but were of questionable theo- 
retical or practical significance. The finding of non- 
relationship of the С SÍ with birth order is discussed in 
light of recent reports of significant relationships of birth 
order with other measures of stimulus-complexity pref- 
erence.—Journal abstract. Л 

Д ‚ Robert E. (California State Coll., Long 

4963. Thayer, и ( 


Beach) Personality vor- 
bal Аъ and measures of private 
emotional ex . Journal of Personality, 


periences. 

1971(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 57-69. -Reports 2 studies in 
which | of the dependent variables was discrepancy 
scores between concurrent measures of controlled verbal 
reports of transitory activation and sie poe com- 
posites. The discrepancy scores of 23 Ss correlated with 
authoritarianism, antiintraception, number of brothers 
and sisters, extroversion, and the ratings by others of the 
Ss' self-insight. A partial-replication study involved 26 Ss 
and a slightly different method of obtaining "in setting 

verbal mE Through verbal reports were probably not 
as reliable in the 2nd study, discrepancies were again 
found to be correlated with authoritarianism and 
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number of brothers and sisters, (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

4964. Throop, Warren F. & MacDonald, A. Р. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Internal-external locus of con- 
trol: A bibliography. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 28(1), 175-190. 

4965. Weisskopf-Joelson, Edith. (U. Georgia) Some 
comments on the psychology of the psychologist. 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1), 95- 
113.—Proposes that the diversity of psychological 
approaches and the emotional commitment and ani- 
mosity between representatives of the various ap- 
proaches constitutes a psychological problem. 2 types of 
psychologists are broadly distinguished and described: 
the speculative and the empirical psychologist. The 
thinking processes and procedures of the 2 types are 
analyzed and discussed in terms of Maslow's concepts of 
deficiency motivation and means centering as defenses 
against anxiety. The empirical psychologist is seen as 
using the mechanisms of isolation, while the speculative 
psychologist uses projection and intellectualization. It is 
further suggested that, since most psychologists are men 
and the helping professions are generally considered 
feminine, the empirical psychologists may be using the 
mechanism of denial to defend themselves. However, the 
speculative psychologists seem to have given up the 
masculine role in their avoidance of all dissecting, 
analytic thought. It is concluded that “If psychologists 
were to become conscious of the defensive nature of their 
approaches, they might cease to be means centered and 
instead, adapt their method to the objective requirements 
of the search for knowledge." (32 ref.)J—S. Knapp. 

4966. Zimring, Fred M. (U. Chicago) Cognitive 
simplicity-complexity: Evidence for disparate proc- 
esses. Journal of Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 39(1), 
1-9.—Word-association latencies, measures derived 
from a variant of Kellys Repertory Test (number of 
similarly used words in a factor and the number of 
checks), and the frequency of usage in the language of 
the constructs were employed. Within the cognitively 
simple group the S who checks more words as similar to 
his constructs has slower word-association latency, has 
fewer constructs in his Ist factor (and so presumably has 
more factors or dimensions) and uses words of less 
frequent usage in the language than the cognitively 
simple member who finds fewer words similar. Thus, it 
appears likely that the more differentiating member of 
the cognitively simple group uses dimensions of simi- 
larity rather than simply not using dimensions of 
difference.—Journal summary. 


Behavior Correlates 


4967. Axtell, Bryan & Cole, Charles W. (American 
Inst. for Research, Lagos, Nigeria) Repression-sen- 
sitization response mode and verbal avoidance. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 18(2), 133-137.—Requested 96 undergraduates, 
classified as repressors, sensitizers, and neutrals, to 
discuss themselves either positively or negatively. '/, the 
Ss were exposed to prerecorded verbal feedback during 
their discussion. A 3 X2 X 2 X 2 analysis of variance 
indicates that repressors talked less and did not respond 
to the simulated verbal interaction with greater durations 
of verbalization. Under feedback conditions, females 
verbalized more regarding their Positive qualities than 
their negative ones, while males verbalized more on 
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negative than positive. Results are consistent with those 
of previous investigations, and support for an inter. 
pretation of repression as learned avoidance.— Journal 
abstract. 

4968. Bruchon, Marilou. (Faculty of Letters & 
Humane Sciences, Nanterre, France) L’amplitude 
gestuelle et la personnalité. [Gestural amplitude and 
personality.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
23(6-8), 426—427.— The angle formed by the raised arms, 
the length of a step, amplitude of free leg movement, the 
area covered in writing, and the area covered bya 
drawing of a person were assessed for 20 Ss in an effort 
to support the hypotheses that (a) “gestural” amplitude is 
an organization of habitual motor responses, (b) there is 
a correlation between gestural extroversion and social 
extroversion (Guilford's Trait S), (c) there is a positive 
correlation between gestural extroversion and psycho- 
logical extroversion (Guilford's Trait T), (d) gestural 
amplitude is not the same for boys and girls, and (e) 
gestural amplitude could be compared to general activity 
(Guildofrd's Trait G). Arm angle, step length, and free 
leg movement showed a substantial intercorrelation (.67) 
as did the writing and drawing size (т = .44). Only 
writing and drawing size showed a positive correlation 
with social extroversion (г = .33 and 22), while all of the 
measures correlated positively with psychic extroversion. 
There was no significant difference in the performance 
of males and females.—R. E. Smith. н 

4969. Di Giuseppe, Raymond А. (Villanova U.) 
Dogmatism correlation with strength of religious 
conviction. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol, 28(1), 
64.—Selected 50 undergraduates at random and admin- 
istered the Dogmatism Scale and an attitude ques- 
tionnaire measuring the strength of religious convictions. 
A Spearman rho was .89 (р < .01). Strength of rel E 
conviction was positively correlated to Dogmatism 50 
scores.—Author abstract. 

4970. Greaves, George. (Georgia State U.) Level of 
conceptual system functioning in exponens Vol 
sex and drugs. Psychological Reports, 1971(Fel М ЧА, 
28(1), 130.—Theoretical work in conceptual P 
theory describes System 1-functioning persons m 5 
rule-obeying, authority- and culture-oriented, bein 
tem 4 persons as flexible, relativistic, and g | 
independent. 10 System 4 Ss and 74 Sys 4 related 
responded anonymously to a series of que rte 
to sex and drug experiences. System дү RA. SD, 
significantly more experience with mari si n 
premarital petting, premarital intercourse, 


TA ir System 1 
sition to extramarital intercourse than their Sy 


indi istent with the 
counterparts. Findings are consis Ор 
theoretically atypical cultural style of these Ss d es 


by earlier researchers in conceptual systems 
5 john 
^A. ee Curry B. & Seeman, Julius (ЭЙ 
Co. Nashville, Tenn.) Personality integ laie 
perception of interpersonal relations 180), 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(May), Y 


y. д viduals at 
138-143.—Studied the ways in which ind perce? 


different levels of personality бо AE under 
interpersonal relationships. 2 group "idle scor 
Е each were selected for high or middl б, 


on the Personality Integration Кера 5 
picture-story test was administer ae in | 
hypotheses concerning predicted differe Шаһ group a) 
tion were substantially confirmed. The ue fect 
perceived more relationships, (b) used mor 
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(c) used more approach and sharing terms, (d) reported 
more positive affect, and (е) used more diversified affect 
and behavior terms. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

4972. Holmes, David S. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Compensation for ego threat: Two 
experiments. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(2), 234-237.—Conducted 2 ex- 
periments with 24 and 18 undergraduate males to 
provide (a) experimental demonstrations of the use of 
compensatory behavior in response to psychological 
threat, and (b) a paradigm through which the process 
and effects of compensation could be studied. Ss were 
ego threatened by being led to believe that they were 
going to have to suck on a baby’s rattle, bottle, pacifier, 
and a breast shield while their level of enjoyment was 
recorded. Subsequently, Ss elected to receive higher 
levels of electrical shock or to squeeze a hand dyna- 
mometer more times than did control Ss who were not 
led to believe that they were going to suck on the 
baby-associated objects.—Journal abstract. 

4973. Jennings, Floyd L. (U. Texas, Southwestern 
Medical School, Dallas) Religious beliefs and self- 
disclosure. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 
193-194.—Investigated the relationship between reli- 
Bious beliefs and scores on S. Jourard's self-disclosure 
scale for 83 undergraduates. The correlation between 
beliefs and self-disclosure was 0-order. Ss did perceive 
themselves to be significantly more “liberal” in religious 
beliefs than they felt their parents would expect. 
—Journal abstract. 

4974. Lewis, Philip & Blanchard, Edward В, (U. 
Georgia) Perception of choice and locus of control. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 67-70. 
—Selected 220 undergraduates on the basis of high and 
low scores on Rotter's Internal vs. External Locus of 
Control (I-E) Scale. Ss were given 3 levels of choice to 
take the role of either the electric shock-giver or receiver 
in a learning experiment. The perceived freedom of 
choice in those conditions in which choice was restricted 
turned out to be a complex function of locus of control, 
choice condition, and task role. A tentative explanation 
is offered in terms of both dissonance and reactance 
theories.—Journal abstract. 

4975. Pflaumer, Elizabeth M. (Ohio State U.) Per- 
Sonality correlates of effective listening. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3686. 

4976. Staub, Ervin; Tursky, Bernard, & Schwartz, 
Gary E. (Harvard U.) Self-control and predictability: 
Their effects on reactions to aversive stimulation. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 197\(May), 
Vol. 18(2), 157-162.—Investigated the effect of control 
Predictability on reactions to aversive stimulation. 40 
paid Ss received a sequence of electric shocks, gradually 
Increasing in intensity under conditions of self- and 
ho-control. Subjective judgment points, including deci- 
sion about limit of endurance, and heart rate were used 
lo assess reactions. It was found that a small variation in 
control and predictability (who pushed the shock button) 
did not itself affect reactions. However, compared to 
self-control Ss, no-control Ss judged less intense shock as 
Uncomfortable and tolerated somewhat less shocks. 

hese differences disappeared on a 2nd administration 
Of shocks when both groups were given no-control 
Conditions. The experimental treatments also affected 
heart rate reactions to the shocks. Findings suggest that 
Control predictability can reduce the aversiveness of 
Noxious stimulation. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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4977. Tennyson, Robert D. & Woolley, F. Ross. 
(Florida State U.) Interaction of anxiety with per- 
огтапсе on two levels of task difficulty. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt, 1), 377-378.—A concept 
acquisition program was divided into difficult and easy 
sections based on empirically determined probability 
ratings of the positive and negative instances. Measured 
anxiety levels and task difficulty were predicted to 
produce a disordinal interaction. Ánxiety was measured 
by the State-Trait Anxiety Inventory and blood pressure. 
Anxiety scores increased for the 29 college students 
during the difficult task and decreased with the easy task 
P< 01). A disordinal interaction resulted between the 

tasks when the relative mean error performance of the 
high and the low anxiety-state Ss was reversed (p 
< .05).—Author abstract. 

4978. Ward, William D., Day, Charles R., & Hamlin, 
Richard L. (State University Coll. New York, Brockport) 
Perceived similarity to parents as related to re- 
sponsivity to social reinforcement. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 95]-957.— Tested 
the hypothesis that perceived similarity to parents is a 
function of one's responsivity to social reinforcement. 31 
male undergraduates were given the Role Construct 
Repertory Test and a verbal conditioning procedure. 
Results demonstrate a negative relationship. Althou; 
there were no differences in conditionability between Ss 
low and high in perceived similarity to father or between 
Ss low and high in perceived similarity to mother, when 
the scores for perceived similarity to the mother and the 
father were combined, the negative relationship was 
clear-cut (р < .01). The theoretical implications are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


INTELLIGENCE 


4979. Adcock, C. J. & Webberley, M. (Victoria U., 
Wellington, New Zealand) Primary Mental Abilities 
Journal of General Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol, 84(2), 
229-243.—Contends that the Guilford structure of 
intellect schema is too cumbersome for practical use and 
provides a logical basis for the classification of test 
material rather than a parsimonious schema of major 
cognitive factors. In 3 factor-analytic studies, a simpli- 
fied model involving 3 content areas and 8 basic 
operations was investigated. Findings indicate that the 
symbolic content area is superfluous, symbols func- 
tioning as figural or semantic according to their use. The 
result isa 2 X 8 schema in which no material for the cells 
is allotted to semantic speed of closure, which is thought 
to really be the verbal insight factor, or semantic 
flexibility of closure, which is explained by а possible 
failure to include suitable tests. Considerable doubt 
about a separate semantic perceptual speed factor is 
noted.—Author abstract. 

4980. Bickley, A. C., Dinnan, James A., & Bickley, 
Rachel. (Morehead State U.) Language responses as a 
predictor of performance on intelligence tests. 
Journal of Reading Behavior, 1970(Fal), Vol. 2(4), 
291-294.—130 19 and 20 yr. old Ss were administered 
the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability Tests along with 
30 words from Coleman's word list to determing the 
relationship between verbal responses and intelligence 
test scores. Ss were chosen from a college and a prison 
training institution. The results of the language responses 
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were classified according to paradigmatic (e.g., same 
word class such as duck-bird) and syntagmatic (e.g., 
sequence or logical association such as duck-shoot) 
responses. The findings indicate that individuals who 
perform linguistically according to a paradigmatic 
approach are likely to score higher on the Otis. In this 
sense the Otis imposes language constraints. Caution is 
placed on the applicability of a test that imposes verbal 
constraints upon the examinee.— W. L. Chovan. 

4981. Gardner, Riley W. & Lohrenz, Leander J. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) Some old and 
new group tests for the study of cognitive controls 
and intellectual abilities. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 935-950.— Presents validity and 
reliability findings for new group forms of Thurstone's 
Color-Word Test and Voth's Autokinetic Test. Split-half, 
alternate, or shortened forms were constructed of several 
other old and new cognitive control tests and some key 
intellectual ability tests to explore the reliability of these 
аан апа the possibility of using shortened forms. 

s were groups of 28, 25, and 46 undergraduate and 
graduate students. Results suggest that important savings 
in testing time may be achieved in exploratory studies by 
using the procedures described here. (21 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

4982. Heller, M., et al. (U. Fribourg, 
Quotient intellectuel et rang centile. [Intelligence 
quotient and percentile rank.) Revue de Psychologie 
Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(2), 71-79.—An abac and 2 
original nomographs facilitate conversion of IQs and 
percentile ranks, based on any IQ mean and with a 
standard deviation ranging from 4-20, without arith- 
metical operations. (16 ref.) —K. J. Hartman. 

4983. Ostijn, N. (Center of Studies & Organization, 
Section of Psychology, Brussels, Belgium) Niveau 
d'instruction et test non verbal: Etalonnage du test 
de Gédéon sur des jeunes gens de 19 à 22 ans. 
[Educational level and the nonverbal test: Standardi- 
zation of the Gédéon Test on young persons 19 to 22 
years old.] Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et d'Orien- 
tation, 1970(Sep), Vol. 19(3), 123-129.—To determine 
whether or not educational level plays an important role 
in the results of a test whose content is completely 
unrelated to subject matter taught, the Gédéon Space 
Relations Intelligence Test, B Form, was administered to 
3122 19-22 yr. old Belgian soldiers. Results differed by 
educational level (approximately 1% for raw scores, 
statistically calculated as significant) for those having 
finished primary school only, primary school and 1 or 2 
yr. of secondary school, lower technical school, and 
lower middle school. It is concluded that educational 
level must be taken into account even for nonverbal 
tests. (English summary)—7. N. Webster. 

4984. Simmons, William L. (American Psychological 
Assn. Washington, D.C.) Human intelligence: The 
psychological view. Science Teacher, 1968(Sep), Vol. 
35(6), 18-20.—Reviews 2 schools of thought on the 
nature of human intelligence emphasizing the historical 
backgrounds and unique aspects of each. 1 view holds 
that intelligence is an entity, having an actual existence 
and residing in the brain of an individual. The other view 
holds that intelligence is a construct created to account 
for *a multitude of behavioral events." Despite differ- 
ences between the 2 schools, they both support efforts to 
enhance intellectual functioning by encouraging in- 
novative approaches to teaching and exposure to 
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stimulating environments th: 


s onr at will arouse interest 
Increase success in intellectual activities — p. McMill 

4985. Thyssen, Sven. (Danish Inst. for Educational 
Research, Copenh 


agen, Denmark) Intelligens s 
telligensprover. [Intelligence and intelligense ND 
Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, Vol. 21(5), 347-357, Presents 
definition of intelligence functions, and discusses its 
consequences. The relations between intelligence phe- 
nomena and need theory, and the construction of a 
model for intelligence functions that is analogous with Е 
Tranekjer Rasmussens completeable need theory are 
important. Need has to do with goals for behavior; 
intelligence functions are then defined by all those 
aspects of behavior which have to do with ways to goals, 
which are not only problem-solving behavior, but also 
behavior of smooth and/or automatic character, Ap. 
parently, aspects of intelligence function may change in 
2 ways: (a) by learning (education), and (b) by changes 
in the need structure. A proposal for classification of. 
intelligence phenomena, in order to point out aspects of 
intelligence functions, is advanced: (a) what needs are 
functioning; (b) in what world of phenomena does the 
individual act; and (c) what relations do exist, or come 
into existence, between the phenomena the individual is 
dealing with. The implications for test construction are 
discussed. Of particular importance is the proposal that 
different instructions should be used in intelligence tests, 
in order to create different need situations —English 
summary. 


CREATIVITY 


4986. Carlier, Michèle. (U. Paris, France) Une 
modalité de la créativité: La fléxibilité, ses roux 
avec l'intelligence et les aptitudes primaires. a 
modality of creativity: Flexibility, and its ы : 
intelligence and primary aptitudes.] Revue de Psychol jo 
Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(3), 151-164.— Presents a. im B 
of intercorrelations among 5 tests of intelligence an E 
tests of creativity. Variables of flexibility in АШ 
creativity are concluded to be independent d 
intelligence and primary aptitudes. The cu m E: 
flexibility is shown to be constant at all p ts 
obtained curve of intelligence. (19 ref.) —K. J. На 
4987. Eisenman, Russell. (Temple U.) Con 
of creativity, verbal conditioning, and i з) үл. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. AO) of 
700.—Reports 3 studies to elucidate the A E 
creativity, as defined by scores on a persom OTT 
tionnaire, the Personal Opinion Survey. In Stu ly i 
231 adult males and females, a cluster fee ро 
2 important components for highly creative d ky 
cluster of personal vs. impersonal pen 60 un 
adventurousness cluster. In Study II wit as a 
graduates from a total sample of 295, it м. Ms 
and found that Ss who were personally O if 
respond more on a verbal con (socially 
preceded the conditioning with a Be La ей but 
enhanced) interaction, while impersona n than in à 
competent Ss conditioned better in à S d graduates, 
chance condition. In Study III with 62 un or аззгоот 
adventurous Ss took more risks in 2 Ec fed which 
investigations. Additional findings ATE D ecd of crea 
suggest errors in previous conceptualiza j 
tivity. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. & Roth, 
4988. Garfield, S. Jeffrey; Cohen, 3 
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Robert M. (Educational Resources, Inc., Chicago, Ill.) 
Creativity and mental health. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 63(4), 147-149.—47 male 
18-24 yr. old undergraduates were given tape-recorded 
clinical interviews and a battery of creativity tests, 
including the Barron Welsh Art Scale, 3 experienced 
clinical psychologists rated each S's interview on a 
4-point mental health scale. Other judges rated the 
interviews on C. R. Rogers’ elements of creativity, i.e., 
(a) openness to experience, (b) internal locus of evalu- 
ation, and (c) spontaneity. Results are interpreted as 
empirically supporting the theoretical position that there 
is a positive correlation between mental health and 
creativity. Specifically it lends validity to Rogers’ 
postulations concerning the elements which comprise 
creativity.—Journal abstract. 

4989. Gorman, Bernard S. & Breskin, St s 
(Queens Coll., City U. New York) Non-verbal rigidity, 
creativity, and problem solving. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 715-718.—Rigidity vs. 
flexibility has often been mentioned in discussions of 
creativity and problem solving. The relation of a 
nonverbal test of rigidity (Breskin Rigidity Test) to tests 
of semantic redefinition, associational fluency, inductive 
reasoning, and drawing completion was investigated 
using 38 male and 33 female undergraduates. The 
performance of flexible Ss was significantly better than 
the performance of rigid Ss on all tests but an 
associational fluency test—Fa-3 Associations IV Test. 
—Journal abstract. 

4990. Krippner, Stanley & Hughes, William. 
(Maimonides Medical Center, William C, Menninger 
Dream Lab, New York, N.Y.) Genius at work. 
Psychology Today, 1970(Jun), Vol. 4(1), 40-43.—"Recent 
studies indicate that dreaming and creative processes are 
related." Dream material can be creative because normal 
bounds of language or social desirability are removed. A 
number of dreams which helped in scientific break- 
throughs and artistic inspiration are presented—E. J. 
Posavac. 

4991, Pléh, Csaba. (Eötvös Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) A szorongás, a siker és a kudarc hatása a 
kreativ gondolkodás néhány faktorára. [Effect of 
anxiety, success and failure on some factors of creative 
thinking.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(2), 
242-255.—A negative correlation was found between 
manifest anxiety and scores on the divergent factors of 
creativity in Guilford's Unusual Uses test. In a less 
difficult creativity task success raised level of per- 
formance, especially for highly anxious Ss. Following 
ailure, low anxious Ss improved their performance, 
While high anxious Ss did worse. (English & Russian 
Summaries) (20 ref.)—M. Moore. , 

4992. Rothenberg, Albert. (Yale U., Medical School) 
The process of Janusian thinking in c . 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 197\(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 
195-205.— Discusses “Janusian thinking"—the capacity 
to conceive and utilize 2 or more opposite or contra- 
dictory ideas, concepts, or images simultaneously—in 
relation to its role in the creative process in art, literature, 
architecture, music, science, and mathematics. It is 
Suggested that understanding the psychological factors in 
creativity should be of importance in the theory and 
everyday practice of the art of psychotherapy Clinical 
and experimental evidence on Janusian thinking are 
Presented. (37 ref.)— Journal abstract. 
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PERSONALITY MEASUREMENT 


4993. Buros, Oscar K. (Ed.) Personality: Tests and 
reviews. Highland Park, N.J.: rmi Ран. 1970, 


hd ù 
3 Enrico. Primo contributo alla 
taratura italiana del test IKONIA-A. [First contribution 
to the Italian edition of Version A of the IKONIA Test.] 
Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 1968, No. 88-90, 
73-75.— Reports the efficiency of the A version of the 
IKONIA Test, This is a nonverbal test which consists of 
[суз Wow 
е S. It is designed for 6-8 yr. olds, A ious study 
i yr. olds. The 


Douglas М. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) The dynamics of structured 
sonality tests: 1971. Psychological Review, 1971(Мау), 
Vol. 78(3), 229-248,— Reviews issues raised by the classic 
manifesto by P. Mechi (see PA, Vol. 20:482) in 1945 on 
the dynamics of structured personality inventories in the 
light of subsequent developments. A series of principles 
relating to personality scale development is proposed, 
which highlights the role of psychological theory and 
item content in formulating a multifaceted item dd 
and the importance of suj ng response bias 
Because of the competing and often interacting relation 
of trait and method variance, multivariate procedures for 
scale construction and evaluation of discriminant valid- 
ity are considered essential. It is concluded that 
considerably more is now known about — and 
scale construction, and that personality assessment 
specialists need not abandon their unique human 
capacity to judge and evaluate item content. (55 
VE, à рамла Que CO 
4996. оп, „ (U. 
y Scale (C. AS). Pycholo pcs Repo 
ical Reports, 
"i Narra rts a study of the 


4997. Pareek, Udai; Rao, T. Venkateswara; 
Leger ty Prabha, & Sharma, B. R. (National 
Inst. of Health Administration & Education, New Delhi, 


t tests. Padian d Review, 1970 ub. 


Vol. 5(2), 1-20.—Reports the development of tests in 
Hindi and English designed to measure adjustment, 
dependency, trust, initiative, and activity level among 

dolescents. Thurstone's method of equal-appearing 
intervals was followed in the construction of the 
adjustment and де cy inventories, The tests to 
measure trust and initiative are semi] ve and the 
test for measuring activity level is on a rating 
technique. Test-retest reliabilities and interscorer fe» 
liabilities are reported. (23 ref.)—K. C. Panda. 

4998, Webb, P. A. (Management Selection Australia 
Pty. Ltd, Melbourne, Victoria) The Guilford-Zim- 


merman Temperament : Australia business 
executives. Australian Leni ay 1970(Nov), Vol. 
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5(3), 278-279.—Reports norms based on a sample of 64 
25-55 yr. old male Australian business executives for the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey. All Ss had 
IQs of 110 plus as measured by the Australian Council 
for Educational Research Advanced Test B40. The 
Australian business executive was reported as somewhat 
different, but not statistically, from United States norms. 
It is suggested that Australian norms could be relevant 
for similar samples in selection and placement.—H. 
Roemmich. 


Inventories 


4999. Bottenberg, E. Н. (U. Würzburg, Inst. of 
Гаусһоіову, W. Germany) Soziale Erwünschtheit im 
MMPI Saarbrücken. (Social desirability in the MMPI 
ИКАТ, Psychologie und Praxis, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
14(4), 172-179.—Reliability of the Social Desirability 
scale is high (r = .904) when the German version of the 
MMPI is compared with the original American version. 
Tentative norms for the Social Desirability scale are 
presented for a Ist orientation. The influence of the scale 
concentrates on a primary factor of the MMPI, a 
dimension characterized by anxiety, psychic disturbance, 
and ркуспојодіові maladjustment.—R. F. Wagner. 

. Dunn, Thomas G., Lushene, Robert E, & 
O'Neil, Harold F. The complete automation of the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and a 
study of its response latency. CA/ Center Technical 
Memorandum, Florida State U., 1971(Jan), No. 28, 22 

.— Tested the feasibility of completely automating the 

MPI and compared item response latencies with other 
MMPI item characteristics. 26 scales were successfully 
stored rami ey A for 165 undergraduates. The pro- 
gram also typed a Mayo Clinic interpretive report on a 
terminal, seconds after the S had completed the MMPI. 
For the entire MMPI item pool, separate stepwise 
regression analyses for males and females indicated that 
the number of characters in an item accounted for 
47-58% of the latency variance. The variables of item 
ambiguity, social desirability, and social desirability- 
despersion, accounted for only 3-8% of the variance. 
When considering the 38 MMPI critical items, “deviant” 
response latencies were found to be longer than “non- 
deviant” response latencies. It is concluded that except 
for subsets of personality items like the critical items, 
latency may not have the psychological or clinical 
significance often attributed to that variable. (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5001. Firetto, Anthony C. & Davey, Heather. (U. 
Waterloo, St. Jerome's Coll, Ontario, Canada) Sub- 
jectively reported anxiety as a discriminator of digit 
span performance. Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 28(1), 98.—Assessed performance on the Digit Span 
test of the WAIS under control and ego-threat condi- 
tions. 20 male and 20 female undergraduates were asked 
at the completion of the test to report their reactions. The 
experimental conditions did not significantly affect 
performance. However, Ss who reported feeling no 
anxiety performed significantly better than Ss who 
reported feeling anxious.—Author abstract. 

5002. Gough, Harrison С. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Lo sviluppo di una taratura italiana l'Adjective 
Check List. [The development of an Italian edition of 
the Adjective Check List] Bollettino di Psicologia 
Applicata, 1968, No. 88-90, 23-31.—Outlines the re- 
search for the Italian version of the Adjective Check List 
(ACL). The ACL is an instrument of psychological value 
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- investigate whether measures of perceived similarity to 


composed of 300 adjectives; one can choose th d 
which describe himself, others, or abstract ident) bee 
introduced in Italy in 1967. Studies were conducted un 
show that the method can be applied to economic and 
litical Коно; as well as for scholastic use, Tests 
rom 1437 male Ss, and 893 female $s from different 
areas of the country and ranging from 8-75 yr. old were 
reviewed and points were given to the 24 variables to 
obtain raw scores. A new set of norms was devised for 
the Italian edition of the ACL—A. M. Farfaglia. 
5003. Kohout, Frank J. (Case Western Reserve 0) 
The organization of self conceptions: 
validity of the Twenty Statements Test. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3639. 
5004. Lavit, Ronald J. (Children’s Medical Center, 
Tulsa, Okla.) A validational study of the Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire with college students. Psychology, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 2-3.—The Test Anxie 
tionnaire (TAQ) was administered to 374 college stu- 
dents. 40 high anxious and 40 low anxious Ss were 
selected using the upper and lower 15th percentiles, The 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique (HIT) was administered to 
all Ss. No significant correlations were found among the 
TAQ and HIT, and no significant correlations were 
found for either sex among the HIT scales and the TAQ. 
It is concluded that more work is needed to establish the 
validity of the TAQ as a measure of test anxiety for 
college students and that the TAQ and HIT may be 
tapping different phenomena.—J. A. Blazer. È 
5005. Ward, William D. & Day, Charles R. (State 
University Coll. New York, Brockport) Perceived 
similarity to parents as related to perceived simi- 
larity to other adults. Perceptual & Motor Skills 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 739-742.—Administered the Role 
Construct Repertory Test to 109 male college juniors to 


one’s parents are equivalent to perceived similarity n 
adults in general. The former tended to be со 
with the measures of perceived similarity to some "ot ег 
adults” and inconsistent with measures of perceivi 
similarity to other “other adults.” Thus, percer 
similarity to parents may generalize to gig nee 
because of common characteristics other than a one 
between parents and other adults. A sweeping ЖЕЕП 
alization that measures of perceived similarity ори 
are equivalent to perceived similarity to adults in & 

is not warranted.—Journal abstract. 


Projective Techniques 


5006. Belschner, Wilfried; Lischke, Gottfried, Ж Selg, 
Herbert. Foto-Hand-Test (FHT) zur pers d i 
Aggressivitat [Foto-Hand-Test CHDI ord у: Kar 
urement of aggression.] Freiburg, W. Ge 
Alber, 1971. 56 p. “a 

5007. Bernet, A. (Cantini Center, P 
Clinic, Marseille, France) Liste de cotations i 
pour le test Z individual. [Lists of bare peor 
in the individually administered Z purus nts 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(2), he К! ЗЫ, A 
tables of responses of a total of 500 20-6 ws rest, Моге 
Ss for the 3 plates of the Zulliger (z) ре We Categories 
than 5500 responses are arranged according К Р 

Pe. . artman. а 
of SOO, а Samoa, A beilleszkedés diagnose 
vizsgalata a Thematic Apperception e En set " 
értékelésével. [Diagnostic examination 91 Thematic 
based on a modified evaluation О - 
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Apperception Test.] Pszicholégiai Tanulmányok, 1968, 
No. 11, 657-675.—In the case of directed examinations, 
it is desirable to apply psychodiagnostic methods which, 
although aimed at giving a total personality picture, 
expose traits and functions which constitute the prim: 
object of the survey. To facilitate the estimation of good 
adjustment, a construct system for the interpretation of 
TAT records was established. The critical points in the 
system reflect along the axis of sociability and emo- 
tionality, dynamic personality traits and functions, as 
well as the quality of the S's activity. With the help of 
this method the quantification of some of the qualitative 
scores is possible. Mean values were obtained from the 
standard examination of 17-18 yr. old secondary school 
girls, and valency of the TAT plates regarding the 
adjustment scores elaborated. (Russian summary)—Eng- 
lish summary. 

5009. Gill, Н. S. (Tavistock Clinic, London, England) 
A quantitative approach to the Word Association 
Test. British Journal of Projective Psychology & Person- 
ality Study, 1969(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 4-6.—Presents a new 
method to assess the content of word associations. 
Stimulus words were selected on the basis of projective 
potential and meanings related to interpersonal relations 
and affect. Responses are assessed along the following 6 
dimensions: (a) form of expression, (b) syntactical use of 
stimulus, (c) self and other references, (d) mode of 
communication, (e) affective tone, and (f) affective 
references. Reliability of judgment on the Ist 5 dimen- 
sions was above 80%,—B. Beit-Hallahmi. 

5010. Kline, Paul & Gale, Anthony. (U. Exeter, Inst. 
of Education, England) An objective method of 
administering a projective test: The Blacky Pictures. 
British Journal of Projective Psychology & Personality 
Study, 1969(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 12-16.—Describes an 
objective method of administering the Blacky Pictures in 
à language laboratory setting. It appeared to overcome 
many of the objections to projective tests. Study of the 
reliability and the validity of the resulting scores indicate 
that it was a viable method.—Journal summary. 

5011, Lavit, Ronald J. (Children’s Medical Center, 
Tulsa, Okla.) Variables underlying the perception of 
inkblots by low test anxious college students. 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 16-18.—From a group 
of 374 college students, 40 low anxious Ss were selected 
from the lower 15th percentile of a distribution of Test 
Anxiety Questionnaire scores. The main factors which 
emerged in the analysis of these low test anxious Ss were 
(a) reality-oriented cognitive processes, (b) feelings of 

Ostility and anxiety, (c) avoidance of both emotional 
demands and inner needs, (d) sexual preoccupation, (e) 
rejection of unstructured situations, and (f) inner-looking 
Instrospective concerns.—J. A. Blazer. 

5012. Ombredane, Р. A. The “Congo T.A.T.” of 
Professor André Ombredane. British Journal of Pro- 
Jective Psychology & Personality Study, 1969(Jun), Vol. 
14(1), 27-29.—Announces the new edition of the Congo 
TAT, designed as a projective technique for use with 
black Congolese. It is described as “the catechism of 

frican psychologists.” —B. Beit-Hallahmi. 


Rorschach Test 


5013. Campo, Vera & Jubert, Elena N. Dissociation 
апа М. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
ersonality Study, 1969(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 17-22.—Good 


Tesponses on the Rorschach are assumed to be the 
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consequence of an adequate, “instrumental,” degree of 
dissociation, proper to an integrated personality. Various 
definitions of dissociation under various conditions, and 
its relationship to M responses, are described. Disso- 
ciation is considered to have both positive and defensive 
functions, which would be reflected in Rorschach 
responses. These aspects of dissociation are illustrated by 
Rorschach responses from 2 protocols,—B. Beit-Hallahmi, 

5014. Mm J. D. (Australian National U., Canberra, 
Australian Capitol Territory) Percept organisation as 
a basis for Rorschach interpretation. British Journal 
of Projective Psychology & Personality Study, 1969(Jun), 
Vol. 14(1), 7-14.—Many Rorschach hypotheses have 
insufficient research validation but are nonetheless used 
as a basis for analysis and interpretation of the protocol. 
A system of assessment independent of these hypotheses 
and based on the test’s nature as a perceptual task is 
discussed and illustrated. This system, which utilizes 
objectively measurable aspects of the Rorschach re- 
sponse is derived from the variability of perceptual 
processes along a continuum from developmentally 
inferior to developmentally superior levels of function, It 
provides a comparative method of assessment, useful 
particularly in the measurement of change over time. 
—Journal abstract. 

5015. Kulcsár, Zsuzsanna, (Eötvös Lóránd U., 
Budapest, Hungary) A percepciós elhárítás egy fajtája 
Rorschach-válaszokban. [A form of perceptual de- 
fense in Rorschach responses.] Pszichológiai Tanul- 
manyok, 1968, No. 11, 701-709.—Described a specific 
form of response found in the Rorschach records of 19 
Ss with anxiety hysteria in the course of clinical practice. 
It involves the phenomenon termed “growing dim 
—disappearing” and interpretations verbalized as 
“blurred.” This class of responses seems to correspond to 
the data obtained by U. Kragh in his tachistoscopic 
experiments and may be considered as the expression of 
a form of perceptual defense. They are assumed to 
represent a specific and new form among the Rorschach 
scores, indicative of general perceptual defense. Ideas of 
or attempts at suicide having occurred in a significant 
percentage of the Ss, this type of Rorschach response, on 
the basis of the specific pathomechanism of the Ss, is 
considered to belong to the ee suicide syndrome. 

ussian summai English summary. 
(Rosi Morel, Ferenc, A különleges reakciók а 
Rorschach-próbában. [Specific reactions in the 
Rorschach Test.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 
11, 677-700.—Discusses the importance of a Sth column 
for scoring specific reactions in the Rorschach Test. 
These scores are considered to be delimitable phases of 
real psychic processes, i.e., models of reactions. Specific 
reactions have been grouped into 6 diagnostically 
important classes: (a) reactions corresponding to sensori- 
motor schemes (in the conceptual reference frame of H. 
Wallon, based on the observations of F. Minkowska): 
varied stereotypy, dilated secondary formula, enumer- 
ation of details, linking percepts; (b) signs of syncretic 
“mental form": infantile responses, juxtaposition, 
ideovisuality, molecule reaction, transparence (2 layers 
are assumed, either the upper layer is transparent or the 
lower layer shows through); (с) reactions of impulse 
neutralization and dereization: abstract verbalizations 
(Minkowska), noninterpretative stereotypes, bizarre ver- 
balizations (Rapaport), dereization (increasing tendency 
of devitalization from plate to plate); revealing alien- 
ation, depersonalization, autism; (d) instability of the 
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conscious thought processes associated with interpre- 
tation, characteristic of the psychosyndrome of organic 
lesions; (е) paradox reactions (color denial, color 
dramatization, color projection), indicating emotional 
lability, suggestibility, exaltation, and hysteric symp- 
tom-formation; and (f) elaborative reactions: sthenic 
reaction and elaborations of tension, indicating the 
ability for cooperation and insight, and good prognosis 
for psychotherapy. (Russian summary) (32 ref.)—English 
summary. 

5017. Potaky, Charles R. (Western Illinois U.) 
Sources of utility in Rorschach interpretation. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 469- 
470.—36 experienced clinicians interpreted 3 Rorschach 
protocols under conditions which controlled access to 
information. Clinicians could select any of 329 separate 
information items considered necessary and sufficient 
for answering clinical questions of Diagnosis, Anxiety, 
and Intelligence. Free Associations and Personal Data 
had highest utility, followed by such scores as Beck's 
F+%, R, P, M, C, CF, FC, and W scores. No single 
Rorschach score was found to have outstandingly high 
utility for any of the clinical questions. The usefulness of 
qualitative sources of information was contrasted with 
typical emphases on quantitative sources characteristic 
of past validation studies which have "failed" to 
demonstrate Rorschach validity.—Author abstract. 

5018. Ring, E. (3 Kaltbrunner Str., Allensbach, W. 
Germany) Die Rorschach-Technik in der psy- 
chologischen Gesellschafts-Diagnostik. [The 
Rorschach technique in the psychological diagnosis of 
oups] Psychologie und Praxis, 1970(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 
160-172.—Plate Ш of the Rorschach test was presented 
to a representative sample of 4000 individuals in 
Germany. Results indicate that the procedure can be 
used for a social diagnosis. The individuals who were 
asked to interpret the plate cooperated well and 
interviewers were able to obtain reliable measurements. 
Results of the research are given in 6 tables contributing 
to a validity estimate, Rorschach scales, and applicability 
of this procedure. Test administration was done on an 
individual basis.—R. F. Wagner. 

5019. Tarantino, O. Réponses banales congolaises 
au test de Rorschach. [Popular responses of Congolese 
to the Rorschach test.] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 
1970, Vol. 20(3), 181-202.—Reports on popular re- 
sponses to the Rorschach for 120 Ss chosen at random 
from the Ist- and 2nd-yr students in the University of 
Lovanium at Kinshasa, Congo. More than 3700 re- 
sponses were classified to select those which were 
obvious to all Ss. The results provide a basis for 
establishing norms for Congolese and for comparison 
with other cultures. (27 ref.)—K. J. Hartman. 
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5020. Hajtman, Béla. (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Computer Centre, Budapest) Egy diagnosztikai 
skála konstrukciójáról. [On the construction of a 
diagnostic scale.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, 
Vol. 27(2), 285-291.— Presents a qualitative diagnosis on 
a nominal scale with classes of natural order, and an 
additional measurement related to the symptom on 
which the diagnosis was based. By fitting a linear 
regression model to these variables, the diagnosis on a 
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ratio scale can be scaled. In order to be able to develo 
this model, certain conditions under which the id 
obtained constitutes a valid measure of a given diagnosis 
had to be defined; these conditions are listed. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 
5021. Шуёѕ, Sandor. A kóros pszichológiai 
jelenségek vizsgálatának néhány módszertani 
kérdése. [Methodological problems in the investigation 
into pathological mental phenomena.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 459-475.—Stresses the 
necessity of fulfilling 3 requirements when assembling 
normal and abnormal experimental groups: (a) group 
differences must be ensured, (b) the abnormal group 
must be homogeneous and must represent the trait to be 
explored uniformly, (c) abnormal groups must be formed 
in such a way that normal-abnormal comparison should 
be made separately for the effect of each condition, In 
comparing performances of normal and abnormal 
groups, 3 typical situations are distinguished: (a) mental 
traits of normals and abnormals differ only quantita- 
tively, i.e., the pathological condition is only a “weak” or 
“more defective” or “more developed” variant of the 
normal condition; (b) there are qualitative differences 
between normal and abnormal; and (c) there is struc- 
tural divergence between psychological traits of normals 
and abnormals, although their achievement becomes 
identical through compensation. It is suggested that the 
comparison of normals and abnormals should in all 3 
situations be executed differently. (Russian summary) 
(32 ref.)— English summary. " 
5022. Kubie, Lawrence S. (U. Maryland, Medical 
School, Baltimore) The retreat from patients: An 
unanticipated penalty of the full-time system. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 197\(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 
98—106.— Describes the current retreat from contact wil 
patients and analyzes several causes: (a) the pan 
of work with patients; (b) a general tende 
undervalue clinical skills; (c) a general failure to I 
how long it takes to acquire clinical maturity; (d) Я 
emphasis on research for tomorrow’s medicine, 4 fat 
expense of service for today’s needs; (e) propagam a 
service to the community; (f) higher academe 
for everything but clinical skills; and (g) the teni on 7 
top-rank full-time professors to set а bad EU Cy 
their full-time absences. It is concluded a Ша 
discipline is this trend as даш o as prevalen 
sychiatry. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. ical 
PAY СОЗ. exalt; Stephen J. (U. Rochester Mehe 
School) Equilibrium theory in social psyc! (o "D.C, 
work of the Leightons. Poychiaty, Ма trace 
eem at seem to have played 
oretical position 0 
s-cultural psychiatry: 


Dorothea 
d I à 


retical position." 
which this body of work dra a 
bias in the assumptions underlying th 
that the theory itself is a series of A 
which in themselves do not really explain 
empirical findings.” (40 ref.)—5. Knapp... 
5024. Moser, Hanna M. (Veterans 
Hosp., Lyons, N.J.) A ten-year follow M 
patients. Hospital & Community Psyc Fa у 
Vol. 2012), 381.—Reports a follow-up 
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patients who were lobotomized between 1944 and 1955, 
25 Ss had died, 15 had been discharged, and 94 were still 
hospitalized. Evaluations of behavior showed a signif- 
icant decrease in assaultive behavior, an increase in 
managability, and an increase in ability to leave the 
hospital on pass for brief periods. However, almost !/, 
the Ss experienced seizures, and intellectual loss was 
severe in 25%. That fewer than 10% were able to be 
discharged is regarded as indicating that the gains 
achieved by lobotomies are equivocal.—S. Knapp. 

5025. Moussong-Kovács, Erzsébet. (Medical U., 
Budapest, Hungary) Kutatásetikai problémák az 
orvosi pszichológia területén. [Ethical problems in 
clinical psychology.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, 
Vol. 12, 359-369.—Discusses a fundamental method- 
ological dilemma of clinical research: to reconcile the 
aspects of moral responsibility and humanism with the 
seemingly contradictory demands of modern experi- 
mentation. Specific ethical issues arising in 4 spheres of 
therapeutical experiments are discussed. As an example 
of "sanguinean operations," examinations carried out by 
means of implanted deep electrodes, psychopharmaco- 
logical and model-psychosis studies, investigations of 
stress, and psychodiagnostic methods employed in 
revealing unconscious contents are considered. An 
analysis of documents which specify the moral obli- 
gations of physicians from the research point of view and 
the ethical criteria in selecting Ss are included. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 

5026. Pethó, Bertalan. (Medical U., Budapest, Hun- 
gary) Kórforma, emberkép és tesztmódszerek. 
[Nosology, image of man and test methods.] Magyar 
Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(2), 256-262.—De- 
Scribes the advantages of a holistic, multidimensional 
approach to psychiatric research. (English & Russian 
summaries) (23 ref.)—M. Moore. 

5027. Phillips, Derek L. & Clancy, Kevin J. (New 
York U.) Response biases in field studies of mental 
illness. American Sociological Review, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
35(3), 503-515.— Discusses the possible influence of 2 
Tesponse biases which may affect the validity of social 
Science measures, i.e., social desirability and acquies- 
cence, and reports the results of a pilot study concerning 
à psychiatric inventory used by several investigators. 
Analysis of data reveals that people's evaluation as to the 
Social desirability" of the inventory items is related both 
to their position in the status hierarchy and to their 
Teports as to whether or not they have experienced the 
Various symptoms constituting the inventory. Thus, the 
relationship between socioeconomic position and mental 
ealth is affected by people's evaluations as to the 
desirability of mental health inventory items. However, 
the findings also confirm that the existence of a 
relationship between socioeconomic position and dis- 
Order is not just a result of the hypothesized distortions 
arising from a response bias. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5028. Rabkin, Richard. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 

*dicine, Yeshiva U.) Inner and outer space: Intro- 
Suction to a theory of social psychiatry. New York, 

Ya W. W. Norton, 1970. 215 p. $7.50. ^ 
, 5029. Rothman, Theodore. (Ed.) (U. Southern Cali- 
tela, Medical School, Los Angeles) Changing pat- 
erns in psychiatric care: An anthology of evolving 
cclentitic psychiatry in medicine. New York, N.Y.: 

Town, 1970. xxii, 296 p. $7.95.—Presents the views of 
various authors prominent in the field of psychiatry 
Concerning (a) historic evolution, present directions, and 
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evolving programs in psychiatric care; (b) perspectives in 
the treatment of schizophrenia and affective disorders; 
(c) new approaches to research and education; and (d) 
the interaction of biostatistics, empiric sociology, psy- 
chology, biology, and pharmacology. 

5030. Strömgren, Erik. (Aarhus U., Århus, Denmark) 
Psykiske lidelsers frekvens og behandlingsbehov. 
[The frequency of mental diseases and need of treat- 
ment] Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, Vol. 21(1-2), 28- 
42.—Describes 3 demographic materials and stresses the 
need of planned economy because of the recent pros- 
pects of an optimal psychiatric care in Denmark. The 
advances of medical therapy were so great that a proper 
strategy would enable mental health personnel to offer 
adequate support and cure to the whole population if 
monetary investments were doubled to '/ 0/00 of the 
national income, i.e., postponing color TV 5 yr. The 
results from the 5-yr investigation of the island of Samso 
with 6000 inhabitants representative of the rural popu- 
lation are of special interest. General practitioners 
referred more severe cases to psychiatrists who visited 
the island regularly and 2% were examined. Of these 472 
only 11% needed institutional treatment, !/; of the rest 
could be handled by the general practitioner. An optimal 
mental care in Denmark would require | psychiatrist, 1 
mental health nurse, 1 social worker, and '/ psychologist 
per 20,000 inhibitants for outpatient services, Institu- 
tional work requires another psychiatrist but children are 
not taken into consideration here. It amounts to a 
doubling of psychiatrists and a heavy need for psy- 
chologists.—P. Mylov. 

5031. Westbury, David G. (H. M. Prison, Durham, 
England) Forensic psychiatry in Britain: Its poten- 
tials. International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1969, 
Vol. 13(3), 165-176.— Considers that psychiatry today is 
at the level of general medicine around 1900. Public 
opinion, in advance of psychiatric knowledge, has forced 
legislation to take note of deviant behavior. The more 
carefully offenders are studied, the more abnormality is 
discovered. The captive population of our prisons could 
provide the most interesting multidisciplinary study 
material. It is suggested that regional centers of pran 
atry and new types of hospitals be set up, and methods of 
clinical assessment that may form a basis for prognosis 
and individualized rational treatment be developed. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

PERSONNEL 


5032. Balsam, Alan & Garber, Norton. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Characteristics of psychotherapy 
supervision. Journal of Medical Education, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 45(10), 789-797.—Analyzed the responses of 59 
psychiatric residents who completed questionnaires 
about 76 supervisors. 5 meaningful an independent 
characteristics were identified, 3 concerned with patterns 
of emphasis in supervision (psychodynamic aspects of 
psychotherapy, clinical management, and group therapy) 
and 2 with personal style (warm and active). Each 
supervisor was perceived as having each of these 
characteristics in varying degrees. It 1s concluded that 
these characteristics represent independent scales by 
which individual supervisors may be evaluated, and that 
they are not necessarily at variance or incompatible with 
each other. The wider application of this method to the 
study of professional training is discussed.—Journal 


summary, 
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5033. Bradley, Eloise K. (U. Oregon) A study of the 
role expectation for attendants in a state institution 
for the mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3369. 

5034. Comba, Cecilia Y. (U. Oregon) A study of the 
role expectation for attendants in a state institution 
for the mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3370-3371. 

5035. Crow, C. M., Mowbray, R. M., & Bloch, S. (U. 
Melbourne, Australia) Attitudes of medical students 
{о mental illness. Journal of Medical Education, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 45(8), 594-599.— Tested 90 Sth-yr 
medical students with 3 scales from the Opinions about 
Mental Illness (OMI) Scale before and after a 6-wk 
training course in psychiatry. Personality test scores were 
available from the Eysenck Personality Inventory and 
the Complexity of Thinking and Social Introversion 
scales of the Omnibus Personality Inventory. Ss showed 
significant changes following training in the direction of 
attitudes held by the staff members. Ss who held extreme 
views on the 3 OMI scales were contrasted. Findings 
were consistent with the existence of an authoritarian 
attitude in certain students who were less likely to 
change following training. It is suggested that such 
students be identified and that methods be developed for 
their more effective instruction.—Journal summary. 

5036. Dyer, Elaine D., Monson, Mary A., & Van 
Drimmelen, Jennie B. (U. Utah) Does age, education, 
and administrative position reflect in CPI scores? 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2) 573- 
574.—Studied the relationships of administrative posi- 
tion, age, educational preparation, and the 18 CPI scales 
in 1018 randomly selected registered nurses from 31 
Veterans Administration Hospitals. Significant corre- 
lations (p < .05) were found between: (a) administrative 
position and Do, Re, Sc, Ai, Py, and Fx; (b) age and -Sy, 
“Sp, -Sa, -So, Sc, Gi, -Cm, -Ai, -Ie, and -Fx; and (c) 
educational preparation and Do, Cs, Sy, Sp, Sa, To, Ai, 
le, Py, and Fx. Eta coefficients indicated that rela- 
tionships with the CPI scales were linear. Administrative 

josition, age, and educational preparation were not 

ighly intercorrelated. Highest profiles were obtained by 
older Ss with master's degrees in supervisory positions. 
—Author abstract. 

5037. Gardner, James M. & Giampa, Franklyn L. 
(Orient State Inst., O.) The Attendant Behavior Check- 
list: Measuring on-the-ward behavior of institutional 
attendants. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 617-622.—Examined the relia- 
bility and validity of a time-sampling technique for 
measuring on-the-ward behavior of attendants (N — 20 
19-42 yr. old females) in a state institution for the 
retarded. An ll-category behavior checklist was con- 
structed from previous work by Bensberg and Barnett. 
High interscorer, test-retest, and split-half reliabilities 
were found. Regular attendants behaved differently than 
behavior modification trainers; however, there were no 
significant differences between the trainers judged (by 
their supervisors) to be high or low in overall compe- 
tence. The relationship between on-the-ward behavior 
and attitude, knowledge of mental retardation, and 
ability to apply behavior modification techniques was 
also examined. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 1 

5038. Hyams, Lyon, et al. (William Alanson White 
Inst, New York, N.Y.) Varied needs of primary 
physicians for psychiatric resources: |. Behavioral 
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indices. Psychosomatics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
45.—The traditional medical model of 
technical intervention and somatic focus 
priorities of physicians for involvement. with the emo- 
tional problems of their patients. Conservative medical 
techniques, e.g., physical examinations with reassurance, 
are preferred. To gather more information about the 
primary physician, an 84-item self-administered ques- 
tionnaire was designed to provide data about (a) 
self-reported behavior with patients with emotional 
problems, and (b) subjective attitudes and needs, The 
questionnaire was sent to all primary physicians (N 
= 610) in 2 geographically distinct hospitals. Retur: 
rates were 50 and 74%. Surveyed physicians showed 
inadequate use of (a) psychotropic drugs, (b) referrals to 
private psychiatrists, and (c) community facilities, While 
most physicians indicated their willingness to treat more 
patients with emotional problems, it is inferred that the 
present system of relationship between the. pri 
physician and the psychiatrist does not meet the needs of 
many of these physicians.—Journal summary. 

5039. Krakowski, Adam J. (Champlain Valley-Phy- 
sicians Hosp. Medical Center, Plattsburgh, N.Y.) 
Doctor-doctor relationship. Psychosomatics, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 12(1), 11-15—Discusses aspects of the doctor 
doctor relationship, defined as a triadic process involving 
2 physicians and a patient during diagnosis and ther- 
apeutic transaction, and compared to transference and 
counter transference. Psychodynamic formulations sug: 
gest that the physician is motivated in choosing his 
profession by the need to counteract his fear of death; 
this task is accomplished through desensitization, denial, 
and rationalization. The mastery of anxiety is decisive in 
the quality of medical success. The satisfactory үн} 
lution of the unconscious fear of death is also responsible 
for the positive doctor-doctor relationship. (15 rel) 
—Journal summary. 

5040. Naftulin, Donald H., Ware, John E, & М, 
Vincent Н. (U. Southern California, Medical Se ee | 
Angeles) Psychiatrist interest in continuing Vol 
tion. Archives of General Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), d 
24(3), 260-264.— Describes the results of 2 ШҮ ҮП 
1062 Southwestern psychiatrists’ interests in E fees. 
education course content, format, scheduling, к еШ. 
Of 55 specific subject choices offered eu 
interest was greatest in (a) preparation 0 chiatry 
examination, (b) adolescent psychiatry, (c) psy! ycho- 
and law, (d) community psychiatry, and Sh results 
somatic medicine. It is suggested that the pr 
may serve as a tentative guide for course M of 
the survey form as a model for repeate pi 1 oiher 
psychiatrists’ continuing education intere about the 
parts of the country. Current concer ae 
adequacy with which board examination gr clinical 
clinical competence, the difficulty л tory continuing 
competence, and the trend toward manda > high interes 
education for physicians are discussed. d preparation 
of board-eligible psychiatrists in Боа in py 
courses suggests that intensive review for continuing 
chiatry might serve as ысы e 
education. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract ) 

5041 Berry, Gwenda. The shortage of i car 
therapists in psychiatric hospitals. W- 


12(1), 36- 
specialized 
governs the 


Vol. ü ru 
ational Therapy Journal, 1970(Apr). . era pists 
13. Ode the shortage of occupational т reasons 
Australian psychiatric hospitals an ES { 


for this shortage. An ongoing progra: 
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therapy in a psychiatric hospital is described. It is 
concluded that there is a need for occupational therapists 
and that they should involve themselves more in the 
treatment of psychiatric illness. 

5042. Shearn, Charles R. & Fitzgibbons, David J. 
(Inst. of Living, Hartford, Conn.) Theoretical orien- 
tation of mental health professionals as a function of 
professional discipline and length of experience. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 
230.—Found a significant relationship between profes- 
sional discipline and theoretical orientation in a sample 
of 183 mental health professionals. Clinical psychologists 
emphasized nondynamic and eclectic orientations; psy- 
chiatric social workers tended to identify with the 
psychoanalytic viewpoint; and psychiatrists were over- 
represented in a catch-all “other” category. In the latter 
case, length of experience became significant, with less 
experienced psychiatrists being listed as "other" for 
giving no theoretical orientation, and more experienced 
for giving multiple orientations.—Author abstract. 

5043. Smyth, Veronica & Thomas, David R. (Mater 
Misericordiae Hosp., Brisbane, Australia) Effects of 
nursing training on attitudes toward psychiatric 
patients. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 
34.—Administered a 26-item questionnaire to 50 Ist- and 
50 3rd-yr nurses. The senior nurses held significantly 
more favorable attitudes toward psychiatric patients 
(p < .001). An estimate of variance from the t ratio 
showed that the between groups variance accounted for 
approximately 9075 of the total. Results suggest that 
professional nurses’ training significantly affects atti- 
tudes toward psychiatric patients.—Author abstract. 

5044. Suess, James F. (U. Mississippi, Medical 
School, Jackson) Self-confrontation of videotaped 
Psychotherapy as a teaching device for psychiatric 
students. Journal of Medical Education, 1970(May), Vol. 
45(5), 271-282.—Describes a program using 15-min 
videotapes of psychiatric interviews by students for 
self-confrontation, (a) by the student alone, (b) in the 
Supervisory session, (с) by the student with his peer 
group, and (d) by the student with his patient. It is 
concluded that this system allows for more accurate, 
objective evaluation of the student's strengths and 
weaknesses as a therapist and that this is experienced 
more clearly and vividly than the usual written notes or 
verbal recollections of the interview. The limitations of 
the system are noted.—Journal summary. 
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5045. Abramovitz, Carole. (U. Cape Town, South 
Africa) Beyond empiricism. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 137-138.—Suggests that the 
Question of goals in psychotherapy is a value-laden 
choice that is logically prior to the choice of techniques. 
t is argued that techniques whose outcome is not 
empirically verifiable should not necessarily be rejected. 
—Journal abstract. 

5046. Balint, Michael. Research in psychotherapy 
and the importance of the findings for psychoa- 
nalysis. Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique et de 
Psychologie Médicale, 1970(Fal), Vol. 12(3), 225-240. 
—Tested new techniques to teach physicians 10 deal 
Psychotherapeutically with their patients in à brief 
period of time. A case report of a 68-yr-old single female 
IS presented. The new technique, in contrast to the 
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traditional psychoanalytical approach and an unsuc- 

cessfully attempted “focal” technique, consists of tuning 

in to the patient's wavelength of communications so 

oust that S will be able to respond accurately.—R. 
aar. 

5047. Canter, Francis M. (Eastern Michigan U.) 
Authoritarian attitudes, degree of pathology and 
preference for structured versus unstructured psy- 
chotherapy in hospitalized mental patients, Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 231-234.—95 men 
and 125 women mental hospital patients indicated 
preference for relatively structured пош vs. rela- 
tively unstructured (group discussions) psychotherapy, 
each of which the patient experienced in the hospital. 
Preferences were related to the Ss' degree of authoritar- 
ianism as measured by the California F Scale and degree 
of mental [шоу as measured by the MMPI, Social 
class was held relatively constant, since all Ss were of 
lower-middle or lower class. Authoritarianism was higher 
in Ss preferring the structured approach but degree of 
pathology was not consistently distinguishing. It is 
concluded that the personality of the patient can be an 
important factor in considering the kind of psycho- 
therapeutic approach to be used.—Journal abstract, 

5048. Fried, Edrita. (New York Medical Coll., N.Y.) 
Active/passive: The crucial psychological dimen- 
sion. New York, N.Y.: Grune & Stratton, 1970. ix, 222 


i 5049, Graves, Marie Н. (Headstart Program, Punta 
Gorda, Fla.) Help for troubled parents. New York, 
N.Y.: Vantage, 1970. 195 p. $4.95. 

5050. Hairston, Elaine Н. (Ohio State U.) An 
analysis of the use of oral interpretation as a 
psychotherapeutic technique. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3638. A 

5051. Hau, Theodor F. (German Psychoanalytic 
Society, Inst. for Psychoanalysis & Psychotherapy, 
Freiburg, W. Germany) Strukturierung des psycho- 
analytischen Prozesses: Zur heutigen Lage der 
psychoanalytischen Therapie. [Structuration of the 
psychoanalytic process: The current situation of psy- 
choanalytic therapy.] Zeitschrift far Psychosomatische 
Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1970(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 4l- 
52.— Discusses the dynamics of the analytical situation, 
the structuration of the psychoanalytic process and their 
foundations. Psychoanalysis as a diagnostic and ther- 
apeutic method, in the course of its development as a 
science (not as a dogma), has become more and more 
differentiated and intensified. As the so-called classical 
method, it still is best suited tọ examine and change 

rsonality in the direction of the genital character 
(Freud), the productively-oriented personality (Fromm), 
or the autonomous man (Schulz-Henkels). As a classical 
method its indication is ANY narrow. Only 30% of 
all patients in need of psychotherapy are capable of 
being analyzed. ‘Another 30% can be treated with 
sychotherapeutic methods and be made analyzable. 
The form of therapy has to vary depending on the 
treatment goal and type of рана The main efficacy of 
psychotherapy should not be seen in or expected from 
therapy but prophylaxis, ie, ps chohygienics, da- 
ogics, and any kind of social work. It is suggested that 
in the future, more psychoanalysts besides their practical 
sychotherapeutic activity should effectively apply the 
Enowledge of psychoanalysis to these prophylactic areas, 


)— В. Schay. р 
o SETA dor F. & Messner, Kurt. (U. Freiburg, 
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Medical Clinic, W. Germany) Zur Psychosomatik und 
stationáren Psychotherapie bei Patienten der ersten 
und der zweiten Lebenshálfte. [Psychosomatics and 
inpatient psychotherapy with patients in the first and 
second halves of life.| Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische 
Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1970(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 157- 
164.—In the psychosomatic department of a university 
clinic, patients (16 yr. old and older) were given 
poe erapeutic treatment based on psychoanalysis. 

rom the psychological aspects, the Ist '/ of life was set 
at age 1-30 and the 2nd '/ beginning at 40. Patients of 
both groups differed in the accumulative occurrence of 
certain diseases and some Hawie IQs. Male patients of 
the 2nd '/; of life scored higher in overall, verbal, and 
action intelligence. There was no difference between 
women of both groups, and patients showed no differ- 
ences in the Hawie intelligence profile. In patients 
hospitalized with chronic illnesses, the quick response to 
symptomatic measures seems to have a causal connec- 
tion. There was no dependency between the degree of 
chronicity and the intelligence level as well as intel- 
ligence profile in the Hawie test. In the selection of 
persons for inpatient psychotherapy by ambulatory 
preexamination, patients of the older group seem to 
make up for the prognostically unfavorable factor of 
advanced age by a higher level of intelligence.— B. 
Schay. 

5053. Hirsch, Margit. Indikáció és prognózis 
gyermekkori személyiségfejlódési zavarok pszicho- 
terápiájában. [Indication and prognosis in the psy- 
chotherapy of childhood DU: disturbances.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 529-541. 
—Emphasized the need for reliable criteria for the 
application of ордодогу, and for choosing the 
appropriate methods for a given case. With regard to 
prognostic factors, the personal attitude of the psycho- 
therapist and the importance of his theoretical position is 
stressed. Positive results depend on (a) the empathic 
abilities of the therapist, on his quick grasp of and access 
to the evolutional potentials; (b) on he child possessing 
a minimal ability to enter into interpersonal relations, 
and on his ego being at least partly intact; and (c) also on 
environmental factors, i.e., the personality of the parents 
and their readiness to cooperate. In the age group 
investigated the ratio of actual-neurosis and actual 
conflict were relatively high. Methods of prevention are 
recommended. Some aspects of these methods are dealt 
with, and the question of spontaneous remission and its 
different forms treated. Data derived from comparing 
prognostic assumptions with experiences gained in actual 
treatment are given. Validity of assumptions made have 
been checked by means of katamnestic procedures. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

5054. Lambley, Peter. (U. Cape Town, South Africa) 
Comment on “Beyond empiricism.” Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 169-170.—Comments on 
the article by C. Abramovitz (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 3). 
The general nature of the shift to broader based 
epistemologies in psychology is emphasized. It is sug- 
gested that attempts be directed to clarify issues relevant 
to the psychologist-in-situation.—Journal abstract. 

5053. Lieberman, Lewis R. (Charles L. Mix Memorial 
Fund, Inc., Americus, Ga.) Reinforcement in Rogerian 
psychotherapy: Rejoinder. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 861-862.—Discusses 3 questions, 
fundamental to Rogerian therapy, by way of rejoinder to 
С. B. Truax.—Journal abstract. 
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5056. Peck, Harris B. (Albert Einstei 1 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) A small-group ec. ү 
individual and institutional change. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1970(Oct), Vol. 20(4), 
435-449.—"For the psychiatric or mental health clini- 
cian the small group is often the meeting ground between 
the system and the individual г... If the clinician is to 
introduce his laboriously developed skills and conceptual 
tools into this new arena, he must be able to grasp the 
theoretical as well as the practical interrelationships 
between individual and institutional change... .. It 
would, of course, be a gross oversimplification to suggest 
that the pathology or symptom manifested by an 
individual is simply, or only, a reflection of conditions in 
the school, educational system, industry, or job market 
.... | of the ways the clinician can appraise such matters 
is by examining the functioning of | or another of the 
small-group structures through which the individual 
participates in the life of the school, industry, or hospital, 
even though such an institution may involve thousands 
of people....Study of the supporting community 
subsystems gives the clinician access to a world in which 
he is more at home. He can turn from a telescopic view 
of the whole vast area to be served to a low-powered 
delineation of neighborhoods, and finally, to the scrutiny 
of the small-group subsystems which are the critical 
component structures of these larger, less manageable 
psychosocial entities....the competent clinician gen: 
erally insists on seeing, hearing, smelling, and ex 
periencing the human beings and the human institutions 
which he must effectively appraise and genuinely 
understand if he is to be really helpful... The men 
health professions have begun to accept their respon- 
sibility for understanding and influencing both indi- 
viduals and institutions, but the body of knowledge and 
practices to enable them to function effectively over su 
a broad range is far from complete."—. Linnick. 

5057. Pohlen, M. (Max-Planck Society for Pu 

athology & Psychotherapy. Munich, W. Gern 

agungsvortráge des Berner und Innsbru НЕА 
Arbeitskreises für Tiefenpsychologie. [Conveni 
reports of the Bern and Innsbruck Workshop for Dep 
Psychology.] Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische Me is 
Psychoanalyse, 1970(Apr), Vol. 162). 190-195.— 
the convention reports of the Workshop for Freud 
Psychology which was established by 2 former ie 
disciples, E. Blum and G. H. Graber. The Ist com cun 
took place in 1961. The theme of all conventio! " 
been the “basic conflict" in psychoanalytic esr i 
the dispute between Freud and Rank, this sub) ict” it 
oedipal conflict constellation as basic СО 


PCI i i been 
contrast to the hypothesis of birth anxiety has ae cally 


anxiet 
SoA with phenomenology ап | Р OE 
nomenological knowledge to psychoana уч ‘argued by 
The Freudian concept of psychoanalysis 4 The 
different members 3 the ор 
1968 convention emphasized the dı 
ego and self, of рана and world, of develope i 
growth. The Bern and пз O ^ 
wW roach to Freud.—B. Schay- «Jb 
"i 5038. Rechen! er, Heinz С. (Hugo Press egg ‚ 
407 Rheydt, W. Germany) Psychother? cation in 
Fortbildung: Sechste Mitteilung. [Fur dor PY 
psychotherapy: Sixth communication.] 
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chotherapie, 1969(Dec), Vol. 14(6), 281—292.— Various 
committees of German medical societies discussed 
further steps establishing requirements and titles for 
specialization in psychotherapy. Further divisions should 
be made between psychoanalysis and analytic psycho- 
therapy. Every member of medical societies is authorized 
to participate in workshops for psychotherapy. The 
leaders of these groups for further education must meet 
the requirements of completed education in psycho- 
therapy, 5 yr. of professional experience, and profes- 
sional training in group-therapy. Opportunities also exist 
for specialized fields, e.g., autogenic training, hypnosis, 
etc.—B. Stanton. 

5059. Schlungs, M. (U. Liége, Inst. of Psychology & 
Educational Sciences, Belgium) L'enfant nerveux. [The 
nervous child.] Bulletin de Psychologie Scolaire et d'Ori- 
entation, 1970(Sep), Vol. 19(3), 135-137.— Discusses the 
treatment of nervous children by supportive psycho- 
therapy, bearing in mind A. Le Gall’s differentiation of 
“narrow” and “broad” types of nervous temperament. 
Points to consider include: (a) avoidance of exaggerated 
punishment for disobedience; (b) benefits of discipline 
and an orderly schedule; (c) avoidance of restraint, in 
favor of showing an interest in, and complimenting, the 
nervous child, in order for him to develop a taste for 
work; (d) counteraction of undisciplined behavior in 
class by a brief play period: (e) counteraction of 
indecision by obliging the child to act, afterward praising 
his accomplishments; and (f) to expend his excess 
excitation, the nervous child can benefit from partic- 
ipating in sports and exacting manual labor.—T. N. 
Webster. 

5060. Truax, Charles В. (Arkansas Rehabilitation 
Research & Training Center, Fayetteville) “Reinforce- 
ment and non-reinforcement in Rogerian psycho- 
therapy": A reply. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 29(3), 701—702.— Presents counter statements based 
on recent research for L. R. Lieberman's criticisms of 
earlier work by C. B. Truax (see PA, Vol. 40:4313). 
—Journal abstract. 4 

5061. Varga, Zoltan. (Medical U. Budapest, Chil- 
dren’s Clinic, Hungary) Dysmorphophobias beteg 
pszichoterápiája, adalékok а kórkép elméleti 
vonatkozásaihoz. [Psychotherapy of a dysmorphophobic 
patient: Comments on the theoretical aspects of the 
distress picture.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 
11, 739-752.—Prolonged treatment of a dysmorphophobic 
S leads to the conclusion that this distress picture 
involves 2 possible trends. In some of the cases 1t may 
lend toward psychosis and eventually develop into 
Schizophrenia; in others, however, although elements are 
Present that might be called psychotic, no general injury 
of the total personality has occurred. Such cases may be 
considered as phobic neuroses that lend themselves to 
Promising psychotherapeutic treatment. The case de- 
Scribed appears to justify the latter assumption. (Russian 
Summary)— English summary. 
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5062. Benson, Katalin & Schenker, László. 
bábjátéknak mint csoportterápiás módszernek 
krónikus szkizofrén betegek körében való 
alkalmazhatóságának elméleti és gyakorlati 
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5063. Boll, Thomas J. (U. Washington, Child Devel- 
opment & Mental Retardation Center) Systematic 
observation of behavior change with older children 
in group therapy. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
28(1), 26.—Utilized the techniques of R. H. Dana and J. 
M. Dana (see PA, Vol, 43:14416) to assess the effects of 
therapist style on children’s behavior. 2 groups of 4 or 5 
8-11 yr. old children were observed for 10 wk. Ss’ 
behavior was rated for watching, movement, play alone, 
play with others, vocalization, and speech toward others. 
Aggressive behavior was rated separately. Results were 
opposite to those found by Dana and Dana; Ss treated 
by the nondirective therapist increased their amount of 
play, vocalization, speech, movement, and hostile, 
aggressive behavior.—S. Knapp. 

5064. Fidler, Jay W. (Union County Psychiatric 
Clinic, Plainfield, N.J.) The relationship of group 
psychotherapy to “therapeutic” group approaches. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 20(4), 473-494.—The American Group Psycho- 
therapy Association (AGPA) Task Force definition of 
psychotherapy is considered restrictive because “it limits 
us to consideration of those professional relationships in 
which a health professional with responsibilities for 
assuring that diagnosis and planning of шару һауе 
occurred comes into contact with patients who ас- 
knowledge that they are looking for change with the 
person consulted and the method (group) being em- 
ployed....” Fulfilling part of the requirements of 
definition are groups of patients in “art therapy, dance 
occupational therapy, pastoral counseling, 
remotivation groups, and several others.” Also aiding 
expression are the T groups and the emotional con- 


i i tors, the 
may be attributed to a number of different factors, 
ast important of which appears to be the influence of 
the group on the individual. зза for the show 
require activities involving useful experience for the 


i re arises a kind of competition which, by 
реги contributes to а 


a specific improvement 
involving the total фетою may be achieved. (Russian 
summary. 
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these groups and their methods is explored. (56 ref.)—J. 
Linnick. 

5065. Fried, Edrita. (55 E. 86th St., New York, N.Y.) 
Individuation through group psychotherapy. Inter- 
national Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
20(4), 450-459.—Os and interpreters of group dynamics 
describe the normal sequence of phases to be expected in 
groups as "narcissistic," "inclusion," "power," and 
"intimacy." It is rare.for individuation and self- 
originated strength and power to occur in all members of 
the group at the same time. A "schemata of group 
dynamic movement is useful... to help the therapist to 
make diagnostic distinctions .... between hostility that 
derives from the frustration of passivity and hostility 
mobilized to fortify the patient's ego during the power 
struggle." What happens during the individuation- 
strength-power phase is described, and the differenti- 
ation between “tantrum anger" and “opposition anger" 
is discussed. *Group members who seek individuation 
need not be asked to weigh the content of their 
complaints but the process. The process is to become 
separated, individuated, to acquire strength, to try out 
one's own wings. What is at first accomplished through 
frequently unwarranted though fairly reasoned attack is 
later achieved through genuine strength."—4. Linnick. 

5066. Hallowitz, Emanuel. (U. Chicago, School of 
Social Service Administration) The challenge to the 
group psychotherapist created by a society in flux. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 20(4), 423-434.—Happenings in society can be 
viewed either as a threat to our competence, to our 
established way of functioning, to our sense of status or 
importance, or they can be seen as an opportunity and a 
challenge—a challenge to broaden our vision and deepen 
our understanding, a challenge to our creative abilities to 
develop additional ways to serve our fellow men. (32 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

5067. MacGregor, Robert. (Dept. of Mental Health, 
Family Studies, Chicago, Ill.) Group and family ther- 
apy: Moving into the present and letting go of the 
past. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 20(4), 495-515.— The family therapist, as 
an agent of change, meets with an established concern 
that has as its trouble such a relationship among 
subsystems that it reverberates unproductively, wearing 
out or otherwise sacrificing its parts instead of processing 
growth-enhancing experiences. The therapist consults 
with the family members to help redefine the inter- 
relationships. He brings with him a respect for living 
systems and a confidence that the "hang-up" had a 
history understandable to amateurs. By this respect (or 
reverence for life) and his interest in the study, he 
engages the personnel, recognizing their responsibility 
according to developmental status and their task ac- 
cording to the stage of the family life cycle, while at the 
same time recognizing the collusion in which they join to 
protect themselves from presumed inferiorities. The 
relationship between group therapy and family therapy, 
then, is analogous to that between a relatively closed and 
a relatively open system. The family therapists choose 
not to have more than a loose federation of regional 
interest groups for fear that privileged entré to their own 
journal and the creeping rigidity of standards of 
acceptability might freeze the goose that laid the golden 
egg.—Journal summary. 

5068. Pattison, E. Mansell. Group psychotherapy 
and group methods in community mental health 
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programs. International Journal of Grow 

ТӨТ Ос Vol. 204) 516.539. 0" te HN 
system concepts, group psychotherapy as defined. earlier 
by the American Group Psychotherapy Association 
Long-Term Policy and Planning Commission represents 
1 position of intervention (or a close cluster of positions) 
along a spectrum of interventions. In this perspective, а 
variety of group methods, group goals, group members 
and group leaders may be employed in the social System 
that is termed a community mental health program. How 
close or distant a particular group intervention is to the 
definition of group psychotherapy becomes irrelevant, 
Rather, the issues turn to those of appropriate selection 
of group members, techniques, goals, and leaders, 
according to the point in the social system in which one 
plans to intervene and to what purpose.—Journal 
summary. 

5069. Pinney, Edward L. (Cornell U., Medical School) 
A first group psychotherapy book. Springfield, Ill: 
Charles C Thomas, 1970. xiii, 204. $8. 

5070. Schwartz, Arthur H., et al. (Yale U., Medical 
School) Influence of therapeutic task orientation on 
patient and therapist satisfaction in group psycho- 
therapy. International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 20(4), 460-469.—The group therapy 
meetings of 4 different therapists were systematically 
studied to determine the influence of task orientation. 
(discussion of therapy-oriented topics) in relation t0 
patient and therapist satisfaction in group psychother- 
apy. A total of 120 group sessions, 30 for each group, was 
rated by the therapists and patients involved to deter- 
mine their satisfaction with each group session and their 
assessment of the amount of productive or therapeutic 
work that had been accomplished. A questionnaire 
including 29 variables, each assessed on 6-point ratin 
scales, was used to obtain data. When patients n 
therapists felt that task-oriented (therapeutic) work ha 
occurred, they were found to be satisfied with their group 
therapy session. Patients’ assessments of useful sod 
therapists’ statements of useful work were, Ws 
significantly for 3 of 4 variables dealing wit her 
orientation. The value system of the setting to Ку. 
patients and therapists worked seemed to be in 5s 
mental in influencing the common оеша ш of 
consensus of patients and therapists. The hypo Frail 
Heslin and Dunphy about task orientation ne ot 
group settings was found to be valid in group 
therapy with emotionally disturbed patients. 
summary. 
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ditioning of imagined d 
Annual Convention of the Americ 
tiation, 971. Vol. (Pt. 1), 429-430. Investigmeog 
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imagined-smoking treatments were effective, but not 
differentially so. With heavy-smoking male Ss the only 
highly effective therapy was the imagined-smoking 
treatment.—A uthor abstract. 

5072. Cautela, Joseph R. (Boston Coll) Covert 
negative reinforcement. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 273- 
278.—Describes covert negative reinforcement which is 
designed to increase the probability of a response by 
instructing an S to imagine an aversive event and to 
terminate it by imagining the response to be increased. 
Examples of the applications of the procedure to 
maladaptive avoidance and approach behaviors are 
presented. The relation of the procedure to the escape 
conditioning paradigm is discussed, (37 ref.)—/ournal 
abstract. 

5073. Gentry, William D. (Duke U., Medical Center) 
In vivo desensitization of an obsessive cancer fear. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 315-318.—Describes the case of a 
26-yr-old woman with a severe case of an obsessive 
cancer fear of acute onset. Attempts at standard 
desensitization did not lead to any decrease of anxiety in 
relation to physical contact with the patient's breasts. A 
change to in vivo breast stimulation in the relaxed state 
produced rapid progress.—Journal abstract. 

5074. Hall, Roger A. (Colorado State U.) Desensi- 
tization of test anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 4338. 

5075. Herman, Steven H., Barlow, David H., & Agras, 
W. Stewart. (U. Mississippi, Medical Center) Exposure 
lo heterosexual stimuli: An effective variable in 
treating homosexuality? Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 699-700.—A 24-yr-old homosexual 
Was sequentially exposed to films of female or male 
sexual content under positive therapeutic instructions. 
During the exposure to female movie phase, the patient's 
penile response to slides of females їп test sessions 
increased over base-line levels, Subjective report of 
arousal as well as heterosexual behavior outside the 


laboratory also increased. During the male exposure 
Phase, subjective measures increased, following ex- 
pectancies ted by instructions, while the objective 


measure decreased. Heterosexual responding increa 
again when the female phase was reinstated. Results are 
discussed in terms of exposure facilitating extinction of 
avoidance responses toward females.—Author abstract. 
5076. Herrell, James M. (Montgomery County 
Health Dept, Rockville, Md.) A use of systematic 
desensitization to eliminate inappropriate anger. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 431- 
432.—Describes the use of systematic desensitization to 
eliminate inordinate anger and overt aggression. | 
19-yr-old soldier with a lifelong problen of becomin 
excessively angry when given commands was treat 
Using standard systematic desensitization rocedures 
*Xcept for a change in the hierarchy. Based upon the 
assumption that a person cannot be both angry and 
Klaxed, anymore than one can be anxious and relaxed, à 
lerarchy consisting of anger-producing situations Was 
developed. Significant improvement occurred, and it is 
Concluded that systematic desensitization can be à 
Valuable tool in dealing with anger.—Author abstract. 
Mine Jacobs, Alfred; Edelman, Mari, & W 
ton, (West Virginia U.) Effects of differential 
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anxiety level and the repression-sensitization di- 
mension in desensitization therapy. Proceedings Ум 
Annual Convention of the American Psyc Asso. 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 427-428.—3 reliably different 
levels of anxiety produced in Ss during cognitive 
rehearsals of approaching feared objects did not lead to 
differential decreases of avoidance or fear in the 
presence of the feared object. Ss designated as repressors 
on the Byrne Repression-Sensitization scale improved 
least. The amount of fear reported by repressors during 
visualization was substantially related to ineffectiveness 
of treatment, and fear and avoidance were highly related. 
Similar results were not obtained from sensitizers or an 
intermediate group. Items in a fear history questionnaire 
were significantly related to amount of avoidance after 
treatment.—Author abstract. 

5078. L'Abate, Luciano. orar Aer Coll.) La 
stanza da gioco automatizzata: tecnica com- 
portamentistica per la ludoterapia infantile. 
[Automatized playroom: A behavioral technique for 
child game [ау Bollettino di Psicol Applicata, 
1968, No. 88-90, 43-54,—Studied a coni playroom 
of the Child Development Laboratory of Georgia State 
College in detail, outlining possibilities, It is concluded 
that this уре of playroom comprised of 2 rooms is 
beneficial. The separation of material and conceptual 
techniques produces effects which can be verified to a 
greater extent, In these rooms the child's behavior can be 
controlled and modulated in a manner that could not be 
achieved in the traditional playrooms.—4A. M. Farfaglia. 

5079. Marquis, John N. (Veterans Administration 
Nd MP. spect through controling 

anging sexual ol ci 
ا‎ res fantasies. Journal of Behavior Therapy 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 104), 263- 
271,—Reports that sexual responses can become at- 
tached to formerly neutral stimuli by pairing them with 
masturbation. The history of using this model to explain 

rversions and to modify choice of sexual object is 
discussed along with theoretical considerations. A 
procedure for eliminating perversions through careful 
programing of masturbation fantasies is described and 
results for 14 cases are given, (19 ref.) Journal abstract. 

5080. Miller, Arnold L. (Champaign Count Mental 
Health Center, ll.) Treatment of a child with Gilles de 
la Tourette's syndrome using behavior modification 
techniques. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, ўе), Vol, 1(4), 319-321.- Describes 
the use of behavioral modification techniques to amel- 
iorate symptoms of Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome in а 
5-yr-old boy. Both the boy's parents and his school 
teachers were used as aids in carrying out the therapy, 
whose main feature was rewarding nonperformance of 
the undesirable behavior. The case pes that parents 
can treat Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome in the home 
under appropriate professional supervision. J. 


с, Mitchell, Kenneth R. (U. New South Wales, 


dney, Australia) Note on treatment of mi 
py behavior therapy techniques. мн 
Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 171-172.—Assigned 2 
female and 4 male undergraduates who suffered from 
migraine attacks to 2 groups. Group A Ss were 
individually treated by à combination of behavior 
therapy techniques: systematic desensitization, assertive 
therapy, and reeducative training. Group B Ss received 
no treatment. Measures taken for each S over 3 8-wk 
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periods indicated a significant reduction in the frequency 
and pain level of the migraine attacks for the ex- 
perimental group.—S. Knapp. 

5082. Moss, Gene R., Rada, Richard T., & Appel, 
James B. (Walter Reed Army Inst. of Research, 
Washington, D.C.) Positive control as an alternative 
to aversion therapy. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 291- 
294.—The control of undesirable behaviors by aversive 
techniques under the label “aversion therapy” has 
become an increasingly prominent behavior therapy. The 
attention given to these techniques is a measure of 
resistance of disorders, e.g., sexual deviations to more 
traditional therapies. Although effective in the animal 
laboratory, aversive control applied clinically may not be 
entirely appropriate. Some theoretical and practical 
drawbacks to aversion therapy are discussed, and an 
alternative is suggested in the use of positive behavioral 
control. The treatments of 2 cases of transvestism by 
aversive and positive control therapy are presented. 
—Journal abstract. 

5083. Nawas, M. Mike & Pucel, John C. (Indiana 
State U.) Relationship factors in desensitization: A 
persistent trend. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 239-243.—Explored the relevance 
to the outcome of desensitization of same-sex and 
opposite-sex pairings of Ss and Es. 12 groups of 8 
undergraduates each, consisting of all S-E same- or 
opposite-sex combinations were employed. Confirming 
the findings of an earlier work that S-E sex pairing is 
irrelevant, this study revealed, however, significant 
differences between the pseudodesensitization and the 
no treatment control groups. It is concluded that the 
inclusion of pseudodesensitization groups in experi- 
mental studies is imperative, and that the role of 
relational factors is by no means a closed issue. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5084. Seitz, Frank C. (Montana State U.) A behavior 
modification approach to depression: A case study. 
Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 58-63.— Describes the 
treatment of a neurotically depressed 36-yr-old white, 
widowed male, hospitalized following a suicide attempt, 
using a combination of 4 behavior modification tech- 
niques: Wolpe's relaxation and desensitization, and 
assertive training techniques; Premack's differential 
probability hypothesis; and Lazarus’ behavioral dep- 
rivation and retraining. “At the end of 8 hourly sessions, 
the patient showed dramatic improvement according to 
staff reports, psychological tests, and his own self 
reports.” (16 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

5085. Seitz, Frank C. (Montana State U.) Behavior 
modification of depression. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 425-426.—The therapeutic impact of 
psychotherapy in its various forms on depression is 
frequently assumed and occasionally demonstrated. 1 
such experimental offshoot of psychotherapy, behavior 
modification, claims to offer a variety of techniques 
which alter “depressive behaviors.” To date there has 
been no systematic presentation of these techniques as 
they relate to depression. This paper offers a con- 
ceptualization of clinical-depression from a behavior 
modification viewpoint. A discussion and critique of the 
current research involving the application of operant and 
classical conditioning techniques to the treatment of 
clinical depression is presented. Problems involved in 
conducting such research are briefly outlined.—Aurhor 


abstract. 
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5086. Tahmisian, James A. & McR 
(U. Kentucky) Use of parents as 
neers in the treatment of a 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971( 
225-228.—Reports a case study of a l 
phobic girl successfully treated by her 
instrumental behavior-shaping treatment 
Excluding the therapist's initial assessment: 
and an unsuccessful attempt with. sys 
tization, total treatment time was 3 wk. 
expenditure of the therapist was approxima 
min. for instruction and training of the 
min. for each of 3 subsequent follow 
calls.—Journal abstract. 

5087. Van Egeren, Lawrence F, (Lo 
Medical Center, New Orleans) Psychopl 
systematic desensitization: The habituati 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experime 
1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), 249-255.—30 male u 
and graduate students with public spi 
imagined phobic and neutral scenes 
autonomic responses were monito 
derived from the physiological habitua 
anxiety desensitization of M. Lader and A | 
PA, Vol. 43:10064) were tested. However, й 
study was to examine the generality of the" 
model rather than to replicate research. Ha 
was positively correlated with (a) resting a 
nitude and frequency of skin conductance 
affective intensity of phobic scenes (digital p 
tude and frequency of skin conductance 
(c) relaxation (digital pulse amplitude) and 
correlated with reactivity (respiratory rate). Hi 
rates were unrelated to pervasiveness 0! 
ation rates for neutral and phobic stimuli we 
correlated (frequency of skin conductance | 
The habituation model of desensitization Was 
support. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. - 
5088. Wahler, Robert G. & Cormier, 
Tennessee) The ecological interview: 
out-patient child behavior therapy. Journal 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 197 
279-289.—Discusses the importance of in 
mation in child behavior therapy with pai 
erence to ecological information. Ап illu 
preinterview checklists is provided. 
interview is described in detail and its funci 
construction of behavior therapy Progra 
A case study of a 10-yr-old boy is presente 
features of the interview. (16 ref) 79 

5089. Wickramasekera, Ian. (Peoria : 
Clinic, Ill) Desensitization, roe 
desensitization again: A preliminary study 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
Vol. 1(4), 257-262.— Describes the 
41-yr-old white male S who was referred tor 
obsessive-compulsive sexual bénavio m. 
tization was applied to S's anxiety reac! 
the theme of “infidelity” by his y 

troduced 


compulsive behavior progressively 
anxiety stimuli were prematurely a va 
treatment and the obsessive сотр AER 
curred. A resumption of desensitization 4 


rogression of scene presentations was 
eaten was completed in the 24th 
abstract. ? 
2090. Yen, Sherman & McIntire, Roger 
City Hosp., Children & Youth Clini 
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therapy for constant headache complaints: A simple 
response-cost approach. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 267-270.—Describes a procedure 
based upon simple response cost approach to weaken 
constant headache complaint. S was a 14-yr-old girl who 
presented the complaints over a 9 mo. period. Since 
other consequential means to control this behavior were 
difficult to employ, the present procedure requested S to 
write down conditions related to the headache com- 
laints. The effectiveness of the procedure was evaluated 
y dual assessment method. Data show that her 
complaints were eliminated within 8 wk.—Journal 
abstract. 

5091. Zupnick, Stanley M. (Medical Coll. of Ohio, 
Toledo) The effects of varying degrees of a peer- 
model's performance on the extinction of a phobic 
response in an individual or group setting. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 433- 
434.—When in group settings, extinction of a phobic 
response (snake-handling) varied according to increasing 

eer-model “performance.” Ss attended to the model's 
ehavior and thus handled the snake because of their 
sensitivity to the effects of "group evaluation," and the 
implicit promise of receiving social reinforcement, 
Furthermore, 3 sessions with the phobic object helped 
“desensitize” their fear via a cognitive rehearsal-de- 
sensitization process. This phenomenon also accounted 
for the occurrence of extinction in individual settings 
even though the relationship between model perform- 
ance and degree of handling in these sessions was not 
obtained.—Author abstract. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 

5092. Oystragh, Philip. (1 Jacques Ave., Bondi Beach, 
New South Wales, Australia) The use of hypnosis in 
general and obstetric practice. Medical Journal of 
Australia, 1970(Oct), Vol. 2(16), 731-733.— Discusses the 
varied uses of hypnotism ín general and obstetric 
practice, gives a brief history of hypnosis, and describes 
the technique used. A series of cases is presented to 
demonstrate different effects in the use of hypnosis. 
—Journal abstract, 

5093. Todd, Frederick J. & Kelly, Robert J. (U. 
Colorado, Medical Center, Denver) use of hyp- 
nosis to facilitate conditioned relaxation responses: 
A report of three cases. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 104), 295- 
298.— Describes the treatment of 3 32-49 yr. old women 
in which hypnotic procedure was used to facilitate the 
Substitution of relaxation for tension responses which 
had led to headaches, drug taking, and insomnia. The 
Procedure provides conditions for vivid rehearsal along 
With strong suggestion for the initiation of the new 
Fesponse pattern.—Journal abstract. 


Drug Therapy 
5094. Boueri-Atem, Salomon; Brahim, Domingo, & 
Curi, Jose О. (U. Cuyo, Mendoza, Argentina) 
Xazepam in allergic conditions. Psychosomatics, 
1971Jan), Vol. 12(1), 46-48.—Administered oxazepam 
dosage levels, (adult, older children, and children 
Under 12), to 49 1-64 yr. old patients with allergies 
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accompanied by strong emotional components. Other 

песси "ne administered as required. Ci 

remission of all allergic symptoms (including та, 
skin lesions, bronchitis, rhinitis, and conjunctivitis) was 
obtained in 24 Ss. A satisfactory response (both al 

and стонов) was — in 36 Ss. Im, t was 

unre! to sex or age. Oxazepam sometimes luced 

drowsiness in adults. The value of oxazepam ees 
оаа which may accompany an allergy is discus. 

(19. ref.) —Journal summary. 

School, San PoS ) Diagnostic Pewsey Bone cn 
ool, San Francisco) on 
tment. Psychosomatics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 30- 

35.—Reports experiences with patients being treated 

with psychotropic drugs. While results of psychoactive 
drug treatment are PONE ADMI in the case of certain 
types of patients, results can be predicted. 10 brief case 
histories of various types of manic, schizophrenic, and 
depressive patients are included, and their reactions to 
the drugs used in their treatment are described. Problems 
involved in predicting outcomes of drug treatment are 


discussed. It is su that more up-to-date diagnostic 
concepts can evolve from an examination of patient-drug 
reactions.—A. Goldstein. 


5096. Carroll, B. J. & Davies, Brian, (U. Melbourne, 
Australia) Clinical associations 2 aydos 


severe del CR Medical Journal, 


1970(Mar), Vol. 1(5699), 789-791,—Separated 50 pa- 
tients with severe depression eri н, the 
responses of their plasma | 1-hydrox’ 

to a midnight dose of 2 mg. of dexa; 
and questionary comparisons were made between the 2 
groups, who were similar in regard to age, sex, and т=н 
of symptoms before admission to No differ: 
ences were found between the groups in the severity of 
their depression and anxiety assessed by 5 
Nevertheless, agitation was significantly greater in 
whose cortico-steroid levels were not 
dexamethasone and adverse childhood experiences in 
those whose levels were su „Journal abstract. 


5097. Conners, С. 


th 
of young delinquent boys with diphenyk 


ttributable to the drugs, and subjective reports tended 
D show negative effects of the — 


5098. Crane, George Е. & Evelyn R. (Spring 
., Catonsville, Md.) Motor disorders 
Grove Sisto Hosp A 3 new classi- 


fication. P of General Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
24(2), 179-184.—Proposes a com sive ica- 
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tion of motor disorders attributed to neuroleptic drugs. 
Some manifestations resemble those occurring in known 
diseases of the CNS; other abnormalities are typical 
effects of drugs with neuroleptic action. A factor analysis 
on the most frequently occurring motor disorders in 97 
Ss generated the following symptom clusters: (a) tremor, 
bradykinesia, rigidity, and attendant symptoms; (b) 
buccolingual-masticatory dyskinesia, astasia, dyskinesia 
of the lower extremities and posture in extension; and (c) 
dyskinesia of the upper extremities and postural dis- 
order. The classification and the factors were used to 
study the effects of drug withdrawal in 22 Ss over a 
10-mo period. Symptoms of cluster 1 decreased while 
those of cluster 2 increased in severity. In 17 controls 
receiving standard drugs during a comparable period, no 
significant changes were noted. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5099. Danielezyk, W. Folgen einer Disulfiram- 
Psychose. [Effects of a disulfiram psychosis.] Nerven- 
arzt, 1969(Apr), Vol. 40(4), 188-191.—Describes the case 
of a 33-yr-old government clerk who killed his wife and 
children and tried to commit suicide. He had been an 
alcoholic for several yr. and finally agreed to undergo 
treatment which was successful. He was given 2 antabuse 
tablets/day. There is evidence that antabuse (disulfiram) 
can cause a toxic psychosis with impaired consciousness, 
amnesia, hallucinations, and delusions. 3 mo. after 
treatment began, S entered a typical state of pseudo- 
neurasthenia but did not consult his doctor. 2 wk. later, 
dizziness and nausea increased, and under a delusion he 
committed the murders and attempted suicide. There 
was no psychological explanation for the crime, and it 
was decided that at the time of the murders he was 
suffering from a disulfiram psychosis and therefore could 
not be held responsible. He had no history of violence. In 
the Ist few days after the murders the S was able to 
explain them. After a week, however, and several 
operations to save his life, partial amnesia set in and 
erased the memory of his act. The S was no longer able 
to identify with the murderer but felt responsible for the 
consequences.—B. Schay. 

5100. Dynes, John B. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Salem, Va.) Oral dyskinesias: Occurrence and 
treatment. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Dec). 
Vol. 31(12), 854-859.—Reports a clinical study to 
determine (a) "the frequency of the drug induced 
Parkinson-like syndrome and particularly the occurrence 
of the oral dyskinesias," (b) the type of patient most 
likely to be affected, and (c) “the value of certain 
anti-Parkinson drugs in the treatment of patients with 
severe drug induced oral dyskinesias." Ss were 22 45-81 
yr. old patients who showed the most severe and 
persistent symptoms of oral dyskinesia out of a total 
population of 1400 patients in a veterans' hosptial. 12 
carried a primary diagnosis of chronic brain syndrome 
and 10 a diagnosis of schizophrenia. Results indicate that 
Ss were not helped appreciably by artane (trihex- 
yphenidyl), cogentin (benztropine), symmetrel 
(amantadine), or pyridoxine. It is suggested that caution 
be exercised in the prescribing of phenothiazines for the 
elderly brain damaged patient. A case report is included. 
(28 ref.)—P. McMillan. 4 А 

5101. Echegaray Villagarcia, Jaime. Consideraciones 
sobre la angustia y su tratamiento farmacológico. 
[Considerations on anxiety and its pharmacological 
treatment.] Revista Mexicana de Psicología, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 4(3), 144-148.—Within the context of Freud's 
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theory of anxiety, the differences between. neurotic and 
normal anxiety, along with the pathological aspect of 
their symptoms, and the sources of anxiety (е, 
frustration and fear of nonbeing) are examined, Physi 
dynamic (physiotymic) and psychodynamic (endotymic) 
anxiety are distinguished from each other and drugs are 
especially suggested as a method of treatment for the 
former (along with psychotherapy) while psychotherapy 
is recommended for the latter. In stressing the impor- 
tance of the doctor-patient relationship, it is proposed 
that pharmacological treatment not only be limited to 
the symptomatic aspect of anxiety, whereby drugs are 
considered as pure sedatives, but also be applied to the 
physiodynamic elements that are the basis of anxiety, 
—D. H. Schuster. 

5102. Giménez Roldán, S. & Campos Castelló, J. 
(State Great Hosp., Madrid, Spain) Propericiazina y 
trastornos de la conducta en enfermedades neuro- 
lógicas de la infancia y adolescencia. [Propericiazine 
and behavior disturbances in neurologic illnesses of 
childhood and adolescence.) Archivos de Neurobiologia, 
1969(Jul), Vol. 32(3), 331-346.— Studied the effects of 
propericiazine on behavior disorders of 152 children. 
They were divided into 4 groups: (a) Ss where neuro- 
logical investigation did not show serious disturbances 
independent of IQ and EEG abnormalities; (b) Ss with 
cerebral palsy, which comprised the largest group; (c) $s 
with epilepsy; and (d) a heterogeneous group of Ss wil 
organic illnesses of the nervous system. The most 
frequent problems of conduct were hyperactivity and 
irritability, They were given an EEG as well as Raven's 
Progressive Matrices, the Stanford Binet Intelligence 
Scale, and the Goodenough Intelligence Test. It is 
concluded that propericiazine is the treatment of ОО 
on behavioral disorders of neurological Ss, since 32% ol 
excellent and 32% of good results were obtained ШО 
this study. (English & French summaries) (34 ref.)—A. 
M. Farfaglia. 4 

3108 ‘Grozier, Michael L. (Squibb Inst. for Medical 
Research, New Brunswick, N.J.) Why a lon jaci 
neuroleptic? Fluphenazine decanoate: Brief re val 
and clinical rationale. Psychosomatics, 197190) ^ e 
12(1), 56-60.—Most former hospitalized schon wi 
patients who discontinue medication Es. ation 
pitalization. A method for insuring that such a bene 
receives an adequate and continual dose of e E 
medication without exposure to the hazat 0 + ^r не 
therapy with high doses of a major tranqut re henazine 
of a long-acting injectable neuroleptic, Soin Up sonically 
decanoate. A study is described in which 5 | Clecanonte. 
ill psychotic patients were given Шире ry clinic 
308 Ss (61%) demonstrated a satisfac "en Ss long 
response. These results are impressive in ligh! ОШ 
duration of illness and previous ппзиосён oft Ol 
therapy. Fluphenazine deconoate has a шее effects 
effect of approximately 4 wk. Most of the a eed алу 
are self-limiting, and treatment has not р, ‘nistration of 
the toxicity associated with the chronic / 2 p 
other antipsychotic drugs. (29 ref)—4. "P pokomy. 

5104. Hollister, Leo E., Overall, Joh tm. tration 
Alex D., & Shelton, Jack. (Veterans azine û 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Acetopl e of General 
diazepam in anxious depressions. 27) 78. ified 
Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2463), 273 the basis of 
67 newly admitted depresse ts the 
their presenting signs and symptom v. 
syndrome of anxious depression. S 
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randomly either to treatment with the phenothiazine 
derivative, acetophenazine, or with the antianxiety drug, 
diazepam. After 4 wk. of treatment, both groups were 
equally improved. Study of the interactions between 
drugs and demographic variables revealed that Ss with 
Jess long-term and uncomplicated depressions responded 
better to diazepam, the converse being true for 
acetophenazine. It is suggested that since most patients 
fall into the group which responds best to them, as well 
as because of their greater safety, drugs such as 
Ev might be Ше a cho b for 
anxious depression. ( ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5105. Jarvik, Lissy F., et al. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst, New York) Chromosome examina- 
lions in patients on lithium carbonate. Archives of 
General Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 166-168. 
—Examined the report of chromosome damage in Ss on 
lithium carbonate. Peripheral blood cultures were set up 
from 16 manic-depressive Ss who had taken lithium 
carbonate for periods of 2 wk. to over 2 yr. (7 Ss for 1 yr. 
ог more), from 4 manic-depressive Ss on placebo, and 
from 10 control Ss. Even though the highest average 
frequency of breaks occurred in the lithium carbonate 
group (3.3%), the value corresponded to the means 
(194.395) generally observed in the laboratory and the 
difference between the lithium carbonate group and the 
poros ( 1.5% Беа) did not reach statistical signif- 

€.—Journal abstract. 

5106. Klett, C. James; Hollister, Leo E., Caffey, 
p M,, & Kaim, Samuel C. (Veterans Administration 
4 m Perry Point, Md.) Evaluating changes in 
ymptoms during acute alcohol withdrawal. Archives 
Ка Psychiatry, 197\(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 174- 
i .—Assigned 428 male patients experiencing the 
роте of acute alcohol withdrawal at random to 
Es рд итешеп РШ аса а px» 

; hydroxyzine, thiamine, or placebo or a 
EE period. Ss Were rated 3 =e daily by miring 

ч sing a Nurses’ Rating Scale and were азке‹ 
M à Mood Scale daily. Ss generally showed a 
КА Ff ovement in different symptom areas regard- 

E. the group to which they had been assigned. 
de ent comparisons suggested that fewer symptoms 
Шал еме with placebo and thiamine treatment 
the Bu the 3 psychoactive drugs. It is concluded that 
Meter incidence of convulsions and delirium 
оге in these 2 groups as compared with the 
that epoxide group more than offset any advantage 

May exist for what is essentially supportive treat- 
с; ига! abstract. ee 
7. Kupfer, David J., Wyatt, Richard J., Synder, 

К & Davis, John М. (Yale U., Medical School) 
A omazine and sleep in psychiatric patients. 
185-189 of General Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 240), 

m Investigated the effect of chlorpromazine on 9 
hlorpr Sleep disturbance. Results with 5 Ss showed that 
Bie mazine given at bedtime coincided with а 
si P increase in actual sleep time as exemplified by à 
REM n decrease in intermittent wakefulness. Total 
in actual sleep. meters pope E а e qute 
Was 5 . a more extensive stu д 

ES that the administration of daytime chlor- 
Ompared (100 mg) had no direct effect on sleep as 
тотал to placebo. In contrast, bedtime chlor- 
Various е Was associated with significant changes 1m 
Chlorpror сер Parameters. That the time course О 

‘azine administration is responsible for the 
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differential effect on sleep is supported b: i 
5 : епес | у the prelim- 
inary investigation with plasma chli i 
(9 REY Journal pc lorpromazine levels. 
. Litvak, Ronald & Rudolf, (Ohi 
U., Medical School) Agramulocytosis, uri 
and psychotropic drugs. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 265-267. estions the use- 
fulness of a routine white blood cell count (W in 
detecting a developing agranulocytosis. Routine WBCs 
may foster a false sense of security and lead a physician 
to discount other symptoms; on the other hand, not 
every WBC below 3700/cubic mm is cause for aban- 
doning a helpful drug. It is suggested that the medical 
staff should be on the alert for evidence of infection in 
patients taking psychotropic drugs so that laboratory 
tests can be ordered if indicated by current symptoms or 
a history suggesting a high risk. 3 case histories are 
presented from a study of 84 Ss with low WBCs. 
—Journal abstract. 

5109. Marshall, Myron Н. (Silver Hill Foundation, 
New Caanan, Conn.) The psychopharmacology of 
depression: Perspectives in research. Psychosomat- 
ics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 12(1), 49-55.—Administered the 
antidepressant drug, desipramine (norpramin) to 91 
19-72 yr. old outpatients with psychotic or neurotic 
depressive reactions. Results were analyzed in regard to 
the apparent degree of efficacy of the drug in relieving 
depression, improving sleep quality, and as to side effect 
liability. In general, norpramin was found to be effi- 
cacious to the degree found in other studies, Contrary to 

revious observations, norpramin seemed more effective - 
in neurotic than psychotic depressions. There was а clear 
parallel improvement in sl when depression im- 
serious adverse effects occurred.—Journal 


proved. No 
summary. 
3110, McConahey, O. Linda & T. Çon- 
romazine 


current behavior modification and 
therapy in a population of institutionalized mentally 


measures were ш 
4 afternoon. There was no overall drug 


iorning ап n 
Med , ts on any or all behavioral measures. 


effect across patien! 


‘Daniel, wW. (Arkansas State Hosp., 
Little Rock) Comparative therapeutic efficacy 


azine and 
spansule form of othi ^ 
tablets. Diseases of the Nervous System, трее) Мо 


43,65 chronically ill patients, р! i 
Шр Saved maintenance treatment Wil 
Tioridazine (average, 260 mg/day given in tablet к 
twice/day for 60 days). All Ss had been ens 
reviously with the same twice-daily — и of chlor- 
P roniazite in sustained-release capsules. Global Ais 
of response to thioridazine indicate that for the 69% of Ss 
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this drug had provided at least equivalent therapeutic 
effect, in comparison to responses recorded earlier upon 
chlorpromazine medication. 29% of the Ss showed an 
overall improvement on thioridazine. Ratings of target 
symptoms and behavioral characteristics reflect these 
improvements, e.g., anxiety-tension and depressive mood 
were often alleviated and Ss’ attitude-emotional stability 
and cooperativeness were improved. These results, along 
with follow-up data recorded for continued twice-daily 
treatment with thioridazine in regular tablet form, 
strongly suggest that sustained-release phenothiazine 
preparations offer no advantages over customary oral 
tablet preparations and also demonstrate that 
thioridazine is eminently useful in maintaining chronic 
psychotic patients.—Journal summary. 

5112. Noto, R., Robert, J., & Hanote, P. (55 Blvd. de 
Port-Royal, Paris, France) Traitement d'urgence et 
transport des intoxications aigués par les dérivés 
imipraminiques: A propos de 70 cas. [Emergency 
treatment and transportation of cases of acute 
imipramine derivative poisoning: Apropos of 70 cases.] 
Agressologie, 1970, Vol. 11(6), 515-521.—Studied the 
problems raised by the emergency intensive care before 
admission required by Ss poisoned by imipramine 
derivatives in 70 cases. The problems common to all 
drug poisoning are: the preliminary examination before 
transfer of the patients to evaluate any possible im- 
mediate or long-range risk; early, on-the-spot treatment 
of eventual cardiorespiratory distress; medical control 
during transfer; and choice of adequate hospital facil- 
ities, depending on the state of the patient. The specific 
problems raised by this type of poisoning are: the 
intraventricular conduction disorders requiring early 
treatment with sodium lactate, no matter whether these 
disorders do or do not cause cardiovascular collapse: 
electrocardioscopic control and systematic venous pres- 
sure determination, both to appreciate the risk and orient 
treatment; the risk of convulsions which appears very 
rapidly must not be overlooked; the frequency of drug 
combination with barbiturates, neuroleptics, and seda- 
tives, which increases the risk of alteration of con- 
sciousness and cardiorespiratory distress. Very strict 
care, permanent control during transportation, and an 
adequate choice of hospital facilities should be able to 
greatly improve further the prognosis of this type of 
poisoning. (Russian, German, & Spanish summaries) 
—English summary. 

5113. Pancheri, Paolo. (U. Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Italy) Obiettivazione dati e programmazione della 
ricerca in psicofarmacologia clinica [Objectification 
of data and programming of research in clinical 
psychopharmacology.] Rivista di Psichiatria, 1970(May), 
Vol. 5(3), 249-275.—The most important methodological 
topics in the field of psychopharmacological research are 
analyzed and criticized: quantification, variability, 
formulating a hypothesis, dosage, diagnosis, etc. (Eng- 
lish summary) (31 re.)—N. De Palma. 

5114. Porter, A. M. Depressive illness in a general 
practice: A demographic study and a controlled trial 
of imipramine. British Medical Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 
1(5699), 773-778.—Reports that the distribution of 93 
consecutive cases of depressive illness in a general 
practice was nonrandom. Married women were at risk, 
while men and unmarried women were largely spared. 
Married women were prone to the disorder at any time 
in their lives, and relapse was frequent. There was some 
suggestion that divorced wives and wives of low social 
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class were particularly predisposed to the disorder. 60 of 
the patients took part in a double-blind controlled trial 
of imipramine. There was no evidence that the drug was 
superior to a placebo in inducing a remission, lt is 
suggested that imipramine has become established in 
clinical practice on inadequate evidence and that there is 
a need for further trials. (71 ref.}—Journal аби, 

5115. Tupin, Joe P. (U. California, Davis) The use ol 
lithium for manic-depressive psychoses, Hospital 4. 
Community Psychiatry, 1970(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 73-80, 
—Discusses lithium, “the indications and contrain- 
dications for its use, the method of administration, its 
side-effects and toxicity, and its mode of action,” The 
prophylactic properties of lithium in the treatment of 
mania and manic depressive behavior disturbances and 
on the role lithium may play in studies of the bio- 
chemical aspects of behavior are emphasized. (79 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 

5116. Wyatt, Richard J., Fram, David H., Kupfer, 
David J., & Snyder, Frederick. (National Inst, of Men! 
Health, Lab. of Clinical Реуснорадд ee Bethesda, 
Md.) Total prolonged drug-induced REM sleep 
suppression in anxious-depressed patients. Archives 
of General Psychiatry, 197\(Feb), Vol. 2402), 145- 
155.—Administered the MAO inhibitor (І) phenelzine to 
6 anxious-depressed patients while daily behavioral and 
EEG sleep records were made. REM sleep was com- 
pletely suppressed for 14-40 nights. Upon discon- 
tinuation of MAOI REM sleep increased as much as 
250% above normal levels. The bipolar EEG changes 
were paralleled by similar changes in cop Н 
anxiety. The behavior of all Ss markedly improvi и 
times when REM sleep was completely absent. 2 of the 
Ss studied after MAOI discontinuation became pro 
foundly anxious with REM compensation, The TO 
recall of dreams also closely paralleled the presence 
absence of REM sleep. Evidence indicates bri ie 
pression of REM sleep might help to alleviate dep 
sion. (64 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


morial Hosp., Buffalo, N.Y.) Emergency menta re 


Jem) A 
5118. Brooks, Dean K. (Oregon State Hosp» cha 


ivities 
1969(Dec), Vol. 20(12), 371-375.—Reports hee 
of a task force made up of patients, ane changes i 
members in examining and recomm v health hospi 
the elements of physical care in à ue едеп : 
The purpose of the task force was | d 
alleviate situations which resulte d 
dehumanization. Studies on toilet раро 
laundry, patient’s money, and Poss ЕН Inves 
eating, and sleeping schedules were m 


tigations i ed.—S. imore) 
18 ns in progress are outlin Balti 

„ (U. Mary! and, Ba 
5119. Falck, Hans S. ( tai i | system 


idualism and the psyc tin of the 
снет of professional autonomy, н j^ 
Menninger Clinic, 1971(Jan), Vol. 35( Ж j incompati 
ican individualism has serious flaws a l dition i 
with an industrial welfare state. -- es ; 
chiatric treatment in nearly all its Formnerapist Ri 
individualism of both patient an e 
interest in group work. family treatment, 
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psychiatry severely challenges it. Thus, ideologically, the 
extension and elaboration of such methods turns out to 
be something more than the addition of a few treatment 
techniques .... The professions must give up their 
preoccupation with 18th century notions of individu- 
alism and with their 20th century counterpart, technical 
overspecialization. What we need are programs stressing 
the psychosocial nature of man, placing man in his 
proper context. We must educate staff who can work 
next to or above or below each other. Yet we require a 
point of view that stresses an integrated individuality, 
with an emphasis on groups and the sharing of 
responsibilities,"—J. Z. Elias. 

5120. Forness, Steven; Esveldt, Karen, & Jacobs, 
Nora. (U. California, Los Angeles) Classroom ex- 
clusion in a children's psychiatric hospital. Æx- 
ceptional Children, 1971(Feb), Vol. 37(6), 463-464. 
—Describes the use of a classroom management tech- 
nique in which children with disruptive behavior were 
systematically excluded from the classroom and returned 
to a psychiatric hospital ward. An 8-wk check list on all 
exclusions showed that the technique was effective and 
promoted classroom cooperation. Teacher ratings 
showed that improved behavior was evident in 89% of 
the Ss who returned to the classroom.—P. Hertzberg. 

5121. Hansell, Norris & Benson, Marvin L. (Harvard 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Interrupting long-term 
patienthood: A cohort study. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 238-243.— Describes 
the highly organized day and social system of a program 
for returning previously desocialized patients from 
mental hospitals to productive citizenship. 36% of a 
cohort of 66 patients, with an average 14-yr previous 
hospitalization, had been converted to outside, inde- 
pendent lives at an 18-mo follow-up. The patient group 
Selected had an age and physical health status compat- 
ible with active employment so that the job-skill aspect 
of the program would be meaningful. Patients become 
interested in the nonhospital world as a result of a highly 
demanding, challenging culture and conventional, non- 
patienthood expectations created within the program. 

Vaernal abstract. North 

5122. Harper, J. R. & Varakis, G. ( jampton 
General Hosp., England) Children in adult intensive 
therapy units. British Medical Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 
1(5699), 810-813.—From experience in the Northamp- 
ton/Kettering area, 9-10% of all patients in à general 
hospital requiring care in an intensive therapy unit were 
aged 12 yr. or under. 59 children were admitted to an 
intensive therapy unit over a 2-yr period. Of these, 
had been injured in road traffic accidents, 5 were 
Surgical emergencies, 5 had meningitis, 4 status 
epilepticus, and 4 respiratory infections, All of the 30 
families interviewed were in favor of their child being 
admitted to the unit, and none considered that the 
Pence had had any lasting adverse psychol cal 
effect on the child. It is suggested that certain carefully 
selected child patients do benefit from the facilities of an 
intensive therapy unit, and for this reason such units 
Must be designed, equipped, and staffed with this in 
mind.— Journal abstract. 

. 5123. Korman, Maurice & Giller, Donald W. (U. 
Texas, Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) 

Social factors in early release from 
hospitalization. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
28(1), 251-257.— Collected extensive demographic and 
Psychometric information on 402 consecutively admitted 
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psychiatric patients. Those male Ss who were discha 
with medical advice in 75 days or less tended to show 
severe pathology on admission together with a history of 
some stability and in 1 success, yet saw them- 
selves as troubled in a number of areas and in need of 
help. While a more favorable diagnosis was equally 
predictive of early release in females, measures reflectin| 
the significance of marriage and fa were featu 
rominently, = А-4 MÀ s- ered markedly, 
ver, regal tioi ti 
toms (as derived by the Cornell Index to pec ke 
from ope a abstract, 


5124, Helmut, (U. Heidelberg, Psychiatric & 
Neurological Clinic, W. — Sozialpsychiatrische 
Einrich' mit oder ohne Trennung der 
Geschlechter? Probleme und bel der 


Einrichtung einer für Männer und Frauen 
gemeinsamen Bettenstation. [Psychiatric facilities 
with or without separation of the sexes? Problems and 
experiences in the establishing of an integrated male- 
female ward.] Nervenarzt, 196K Apr), Vol, 40(4), 176- 
183.—Discusses the belief that the tion of male 
and female patients, especially schizophrenics, increases 
their pathological behavior, An experiment was con- 
duc based on «theory by Rel and Noniz YT 
ago, that stated that the vital fibidinous energies could 
med im: the healing. prooem. А редно ven EE 
males and 11 females, mostly single and 18-35 yr. «€ 
was integrated 1'⁄ yr. ago. Only bedrooms 

separate. In all other respects the patients lived together, 
and contacts between females were encour- 
included dancing classes and drama. For 


male 
і tem ‚ Fears that integrated facilities would 
lead. o sexual felationg did not materialize due to the 


tal situation, and 
tions that face the patient in 


in a token economy. Applied 

mh isis, 1970(Win), Vol. 304), 289-291. 
5126. Theodore W, & Cohen, Jacob, (Veterans 
Administration Ноѕр., Washington, D.C.) А compar- 
ison of two methods of value Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychology, 19710Маг), Vol. 84(1), 
|.— Category rating and ratio estimation were used 


methods is inter- 
rithmic was confirmed 
—but not for 
essentially iden- 
tical answers to the substantive survey questions. 
T. Мыш, Brian L. (Northville State Hosp., 
Mich. Effects ota к рое 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 


te Association, 1971, Vol. &Pt.. 2), 645- 
—Reports a rehabilitation program for long-term 
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elderly mental hospital patients. Staff training preceded 
introduction of increased environmental enrichments 
(e.g., food snacks, ward decoration, planned activities). 
Decreases in frequency of incontinence, amount of care 
given for panona) hygiene and dress, and numbers of 
bizarre behaviors were found significant. Results indi- 
cate that rehabilitation programs with older, seemingly 
“hopeless,” individuals may prove beneficial by allowing 
a shift in staff time from physical care to interpersonal 
interaction, besides improving individual patients’ daily 
behavior. Changes in incontinence may indicate a 
significant psychological component to this behavior. 
—Author abstract. 

5128. Nelson, Constance B. (Veterans Administration 
Mental Hygiene Clinic, Denver, Colo.) College stu- 
dents help chronic patients. Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1969(Dec), Vol. 20(12), 394-395.—Describes 
a program using volunteer undergraduate psychology 
students in direct association with patients. 42 male and 
6 female students took part in the project in the |st yr. 
Students were matched with patients on the basis of 
similar interests. Students gained valuable experience 
and were considered a valuable addition to the hospital. 
—S. Knapp. 

5129. Schwartz, Arthur N. (Veterans Administration 
Center Domiciliary, Los Angeles, Calif.) Volunteers 
help build patients’ self-esteem. Hospital & Com- 
munity Psychiatry, 1970(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 87-89.—Reports 
a project in which attractive young women volunteers 
were recruited to attend group gatherings of institu- 
tionalized males in order to provide a safe social 
situation in which the patients might build self-esteem 
and social skills. 

5130. Steinmetz, Donald K. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
use of modeling and reinforcement to increase task 
orientation with state hospital patients. Dissertation 
Айа International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3356- 
5131. Willard, Charles. (Athens Mental Health Cen- 
ter, O.) Psychiatric aides as case managers. Hospital 
& Community Psychiatry, 1970(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 93. 
—Describes the development of a program using ward 
aides as case managers in the psychiatric team of an 
acute intensive treatment unit. It is concluded that a 
stable personnel force and professional staff members 
who are receptive to the statements of the case managers 
are essential to the success of such a program.—sS. 
Knapp. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


5132. Rank, Otto. The double: A psychoanalytic 
study. Trans. H. Tucker. Chapel Hill, N.C.: U. North 
Carolina Press, 1971. xxii, 88 p. $5(cloth). 

5133. Riemann, Fritz. (8 München 81, Oberfohringer 
Str. 27, W. Germany) Uber den Vorteil des Konzeptes 
einer práoralen Phase. [Advantages of a pre-oral phase 
concept.] Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische Medizin und 
Psychoanalyse, 1970(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 27-40.—The oral 
phase is considered to be the earliest phase in the child's 
development. However, the Ist few weeks of life, 
preceding the development of emotional ties, can be 
viewed as a separate preoral or sensory phase. The 
concept of such a preoral phase would have the 
following advantages: (a) Impressions of the Ist 8-12 wk. 
of life would be placed on the same level of importance 
as the oral, anal, and phallic, and thus provide 
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schizoidism .with a clue to its specific 
case of other neuroses. (b) The assumption їй 
phase succeeds an earlier phase of a different) 
it understandable that there are regressive pro 
the oral to the sensory. And (c) the po 
obtaining access to impressions in the 
through the sensorium as the principle 
through projection as the principal function 
increased understanding of schizoid and 
phenomena. Herein lie, at the same time, dia 
well as therapeutic aids which are merely sug 
A better understanding of schizoid phenom 
obtained through this concept and is thus of gre 
the treatment of schizoid patients.—B. Si 
5134. Shapiro, David. Motivation and 
psychoanalytic psychiatry. Psychiatry, 
D.C. 1970(Aug) Vol. 33(3) 329-343.— 
between motivational psychology and the ps} 
action. The emphasis of psychoanalytic th 
need-driven concept of action and on the: 
scientific viewpoint is described as ina 
volitional conception of action is pro| 
explanation of the subjective experience of v 
for an understanding of certain objective fe 
action. Action is discussed as self-directed acti 
it is determined by integrative processes whic 
the pressure of needs as the directing agenc 
to needs, conscious motives are influen 
oriented to instrumentalities. Only a theory | 
which allows for such conscious motives cam 
experiences of indecision and temptation. In 
concepts of “impulses” and unconsciously 
actions assume actual quantities of some som 
and the “circumvention of those volitional: 
which give action its most ordinary, reco} 
qualities." It is concluded that the need-dri 
of action which predominates in theory 
leads to a preoccupation with motivational 
ignores the individual's conceptions of his ov 
Knapp. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


5135. Braun, Jean S. & Brane, Mari 
Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Comparison of 
ance of children with dysrhythmia Gi 
normal EEG on psychological tests. Proce 
Annual Convention of the American Psya ol 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 451-458.M 
clinics and hospitals make standard use of the 
part of the evaluation of children with | 
symptoms. Abnormal EEGs have been foun 
late with abnormal psychological test M 
However, a frequent EEG finding 15 
Grade I.” The present study was designed 4 
whether some differences could be discovel 
children with Grade I dysrhythmia and c ie 
such EEG finding on specific psychologic ч 
groups did not differ significantly on mol 
Тиш дне; of these children indicat ii 
dysrhythmia on the EEG was not 
—Author abstract. 

5136. Downes, B. Assessment cend 
Hospital. Australian Occupational ^. Ss 
1970(A pr), Vol. 17(2).s 15-17.— Describe 
zation and development of an assessme т. 
derive information concerning 4 рѕус 
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social, psychological, and occupational potential for 
rehabilitation; and (b) provide rehabilitation programs in 
line with the patient's potential. Industrial, electrical, and 
clerical tests were developed from a programed learning 
course and predetermined time and motion coding of 
industrial-type tasks (MODAPTS). Social data are 
obtained from the patient's past educational and em- 
ployment history. Motivation tests are described. Psy- 
chological assessment involves ratings of ward behavior 
and symptoms. Other tests in development are briefly 
noted. The content of the final assessment report is 
outlined, and assessment charts are presented in an 
appendix.—S. Knapp. 

5137. Gill, H. S. (Tavistock Clinic, London, England) 
A comparison of test findings with psychiatric 
assessment. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
Personality Study, 1969(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 2-10.—Detailed 
personality descriptions, based on responses to the 
Tavistock Clinic word association test, were matched 
with clinical reports for 20 patients. The clinical reports 
were written by attending psychiatrists. 3 psychologists 
matched the 2 groups of evaluations, and for 2 of them 
the matching was correct for all 20 pairs. The 3rd one 
matched 15 pairs correctly. The technique is illustrated 
through the presentation of the full data for 1 patient. 
—B. Beit-Hallahmi. 

5138. Gough, Harrison. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Some reflections on the meaning of psychodiagnosis. 
American Psychologist, 197\(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 160- 
167.—Although psychodiagnosis is rejected by many 
psychologists, a rational case can be made for its 
preservation. Diagnosis may be viewed as а special 
instance of the general logical problem of causation. The 
history and systematics of diagnosis suggest that its 
practice requires special aptitudes including the ability to 
think inductively. There are levels of diagnosis, S 
ceeding from symptom to pathology to etiology. Psy- 
chological aids to diagnosis, such as tests, are of greatest 
value when addressed to the 2nd and 3rd levels—those of 
pathology and etiological context. Automated and 
Computerized programs of diagnosis and interpretation 
can help clarify the infrastructure of a diagnostic 
problem, but by themselves cannot maintain the tradi- 
tion of diagnostic thinking to which psychology can and 
should contribute. (27 ref.) —Author abstract. : 

5139. Heldt, Thomas J. (Henry Ford Hosp., Div. of 
Neuropsychiatry, Detroit, Mich.) Positive psychiatric 
diagnosis versus psychiatric diagnosis by exclu- 
sion. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(12), 851-853.—Presents the view that signs and 
symptoms of psychiatric disorders “can be positively 
recognized as certainly as can those of somatic ills. 
Exception is taken to the idea that a psychiatric 
iagnosis is only arrived at if there is no apparent 
Organic cause. An aspect of establishing a psychiatric 
diagnosis is the disproportionate degree of the symptoms 
Present, 5 illustrative case histories are presented.—^- 
McMillan. 

E 5140. Jones, G. E. (Shenley Hosp.. St. Albans, 
gland) Freedom, constraint and change in 
pesessment interview. British Journal of Projective 
chology & Personality Study, 1969(Dec), Vol. 140), 
~30.—The dynamic structure of the assessment inter- 
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the process of clinical inference are analyzed. The 
“projective hypothesis” is redefined in eons 
individual’s reaction to the dynamic structure of а 
stimulus situation.—B. Beit-Hallahmi. 

5141. Mecke, Viola. (Children’s Health Council, Palo 
Alto, € Centration: A Кеке process 
diacritic of intellection and a differential diagnostic 
criterion. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
29(3), 827-834.—Reports a pilot study to determine 
whether centration, as a perceptual process, could be a 
criterion for differentiating between neurologically 
impaired and emotionally disturbed children. Centration 
was defined by Piaget as a prolonged involuntary 
attachment of a sensory modality to 1 part of a visual 
field that, in turn, affects motor behavior, ucing 
effects on drawing tasks by a separation of designs or 
their parts coincident with distortions. rin 
impaired Ss were seen as having basic difficulties wil 
БЕШ whereas emotionally disturbed Ss would have 

asic difficulties in intellection. Therefore, the 
centration-distortion error would characterize eds а 
of the neurologically impaired but not of the emotional у 
disturbed Ss. A sample of 12 7-10 yr. old Ss for еас 
group was selected, with EEG records, psychological 
tests, and psychiatric interviews bein; used as defining 
criteria. The hypothesis was upheld for each $ in the 
neurologically impaired group making at least 3 out of a 
possible 4 errors. Only 1 S in the emotionally disturbed 
group made a centration-distortion error, (23 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5142. Mérei, Ferenc. A Lüscher-próba a klinikai 
pszichodiagnosztikában. [The Lüscher Test in clinical 
psychodiagnostics.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, 
No. 11, 711-730.—Lüscher records of 100 neurotics, 85 
schizophrenics, 72 psychopaths, 117 mental defectives, 
and a normal control group of 216 adults and 100 
children were processed. Ss were stratified on the f 
intelligence into homogeneous Eoo of "very good 
and “good average” (using the Wechsler 1Qs), an into 
favorable and unfavorable groups (classified by means of 
sociograms). Loadings with adrenalin and noradrenalin 
were employed. On the basis of significant indices and 
interpretation of trend differences, the following La oer 
diagnostic directives were obtained: (a) anxiety, based 
on the agreement of data in Ss with adrenalin loading 
and anxiety neurosis Ss; (b) alienation, based on 
agreement of data in Ss with peripheral social situation, 
and schizoid and antisocial Ss; (с) acting out aset queer 
based on data in suicidal Ss, Ss with peripheral social 
situations, and on data in certain types of asocial Ss; (d) 
regulation-deprivation tension; and (e) elaboration. 
(Russian summary) (21 ref.) English summary. 

5143. Mermis, & Ross, Don. E Hays State 


„ Kan.) Rater y dtm on the Inforcement 
53 а ‘su jules. ро Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 243~-246.—Studiec 

behavior by outside raters, of reinforcing and fear- 
producing stimuli for 5 adolescent psychiatric patients, 
on both a Reinforcement and a Fear Survey Schedule. 
Schedules were filled out by target Ss for themselves and 
then by 7 parents and 7 caretakers, as they thought the 
targets would fill them out. Correlations between the 
ratings by Ss and the outside raters showed rater-rater 
ent was greater than rater-S agreement for both 


view is understood in terms of a changing configuration а! ie 

Of freedoms and constraints. Implications of this view for oven A dir Аг Burstein, Alvin G., & Leider, 
е process of assessment and the projective hypotheses Robert J. (U. Michigan, Medical School) Teaching and 

are examined. The nature of the stimulus situation Tun Fed 
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evaluation of diagnostic skills. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 255-259.—Proposes a 
specific educational technique of observation and dis- 
cussion of a brief diagnostic interview for the teaching, 
learning, and assessment of a group of skills central to 
the professional development of the young psychiatrist. 
This technique was applied over a 3-yr span in the 
training of 22 residents. With this method, observational 
and integrative skills as well as diagnostic activity can be 
assessed and demonstrated by the teacher in a format 
that stimulates the “learning alliance" and the resident's 
development of self-critical functions. Observations of 
frequent problems in the resident’s work are presented, 
the residents’ response to this method is described, and 
various aspects of the format are discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 

5145. Overall, John E., Henry В. W., & Ford, 
Hamilton. (U. Texas, Medical School) Background 
variables and outpatient psychopathology. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 303-309.—Ob- 
tained some 70 items of personal and social history plus 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale symptom rating profiles 
recorded by 2 different professional Os for a sample of 
729 adult psychiatric outpatients. Personal and social 
characteristics of the patient himself and types of 
problems encountered by the patient in his social context 
proved to be the most relevant kinds of information. 
Items related to the social class of parental family and 
the type of precipitating event were found to be of lesser 
relevance. A minimum set of background variables 
necessary to account for much of the systematic variance 
in manifest psychopathology in the outpatient popu- 
lation are identified.—Journal abstract. 

5146. Pancheri, Paolo & Liotti, Giovanni. (U. Rome, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) Validazione clinica del 
multi-dimensional drawing test. [Clinical evaluation of 
the multi-dimensional drawing test.] Rivista di Psichi- 
atria, 1970(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 116-134.—Examined 19 
normal and 37 psychiatric Ss with Rene Block's multi- 
dimensional drawing test. This type of test utilizes 
drawing for diagnosis. A chronometer, white paper, and 
7 felt pens of various colors are provided. S must make a 
design of free choice in 60 sec. and then begin another. 
Contents drawn by Ss were classified in 5 categories: 
objects, plants, animals, human beings, and special 
things. It is concluded that the multidimensional drawing 
test did not show enough specific sensitivity for use in 
differential diagnosis. (English summary)—4. М. 
Farfaglia. 

5147. Pancheri, Paolo & Stracca, Massimiliano. (U. 
Rome, Inst. of Psychiatry, Italy) Risultati del M.M.P.1. 
in 360 patienti psichiatrici. [Results of the MMPI in 
360 psychiatric patients.] Rivista di Psichiatria, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 5(2), 135—157.—Studies the results of the 
application of MMPI on a heterogeneous psychiatric 
population. 320 psychiatric and 108 normal 20-40 yr. old 
female Ss were administered the short form of the 
MMPI. Psychiatric Ss were divided into 4 groups: (a) 
schizophrenic, (b) depressive states, (c) psychophathic, 
and (d) neurotic. It is concluded that this psycho- 
diagnostic test furnishes psychometric facts which 
correspond to psychopathological elements in the clinic. 
Some problems remain open: (a) the use of the control 
scales as clinical scales, and (b) the inclusion of the 
samples of each nosographic psychopathic group for 
which a clarification of the criteria is needed. (English 
summary) (17 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. 
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Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 465-466. 16. 
clinical psychologists (P) and 8 graduate sti 
psychology (G), were asked to predict length. 
psychotherapy from MMPI profiles. Judges 
domly divided into feedback (FB) and no4 
(NFB) conditions. It was hypothesized that jud, 
FB condition would increase their judgmental 
and would do significantly better than judges in. 
condition. The results, while in the predicted. 
were not significant, largely because of the hig 
initial accuracy obtained on this clinically rel 
Implications for training are discussed.—Authoi 
5149. Pethő, Bertalan. (Medical U., Neuroj 
Clinic, Budapest, Hungary) Teszimé 
pszichiatriai alkalmazásáról. [Test methods 
chiatry.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, 
423-458.— Defines a psychological test as the 
sampling an S's behavior patterns within a clos 
of phenomena by means of objective, stam 
procedures. The development of test methods 
relevance to psychology and psychiatry are dis 
avoid confusion between the 2 areas, it is 5098 
(a) psychiatry should be the main reference | 
organic orientation should prevail; (c) tei 
should be founded on sensorimotor phenom 
quantitative tests should prevail over psychia 
inations; (e) information should not be 
independently, but in a multidimensional con 
(f) the holopsychiatric approach should include 
study of man. (Russian summary) (8 р. ref. 
summary. р 
5150. Quattlebaum, Lawrence Е. & White, Wi 
(U. Georgia) Relationships among the Qui 
two measures of psychomotor functioning, 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 2 : 
826.—As part of a routine testing battery, 180 
psychiatric Ss were administered Form 1 of | 
Test, the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test (s n 
the J. D. Hain method), and the Memory-fo 
Test. The relationships among the Quick Test 
psychomotor tests were examined, taking 
consideration. It was suggested that the 5. 
between the Quick Test and psychomotor ра om 
probably similar to that of other measure ini 
Implications for the clinical use of these 
discussed.—Journal abstract. o 
5151. Szyrynski, Victor. (U. Oranan cha 
ada) Brief review of the “Two Houses t 
child psychiatry. Skolepsykologi, 1970, D 
120.—Describes the test as an economice a D 
valuable technique of establishing sign! N. я 
with the child. It provides indi 
patterns or family dynamics.—P. Mylov. 
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5152. Warren, Richard J., 
Medical School) The hyperact 
Normal chromosome findings. rN 
Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 24(2), jo “a 1 
determinations were done on 82 m Ebo cl 
under psychiatric care for the hype ЖЫК 
drome. Complete karyotype ашуу AW 
lymphocytes from peripheral blood 0 3 
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female Ss. No evidence of sex chromosome aneuploidy 
or of other chromosome abnormality was found. It is 
concluded that a recognizable chromosome abnormality 
is not a major cause of the hyperactive child syndrome. 
(15 ref.)— Journal abstract. 


Drug Addiction 


5153. Gilmour, Douglas G., et al. (New York U., 
Medical School) Chromosomal aberrations in users 
of psychoactive drugs. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 268-272.—Cultured and exam- 
ined peripheral blood leukocytes from 56 users of 
psychoactive drugs and 16 non-drug-users for the 
presence of structural chromosomal abnormalities. None 
of the Ss admitted recent exposure to x-rays, other 
irradiation, or viral infection. Drug-users were divided 
into 5 groups: (a) Ss who smoked marihuana lightly; (b) 
psychiatric patients treated with phenothiazine; and (c) | 
group each of heavy users of 2 or more combinations of 
marihuana, heroin, amphetamine, and LSD. With the 
exception of the controls and the light users of mari- 
huana, all groups showed elevated incidences of 
chromosomal aberrations. Increases were not general in 
any | group, but were largely accounted for by a few Ss 
within each group with more than 1 aberration each. 
Although it may be that any or all of the drugs could 
damage chromosomes in this way, it seems more likely 
that some other factor or factors common to drug-users 
might be responsible.—Journal abstract. 

_ 5154. Mann, Edward T. (New Jersey Coll. of Medi- 
cine & Dentistry) Male drug addiction and the Kahn 
Test of Symbol Arrangement. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 875-880.—Attempts to 
evaluate the usefulness of the Kahn Test of Symbol 
Arrangement (KTSA) for assessing the degree of 
character disturbance in drug addicts. The KTSA and 
WAIS were administered to 40 institutionalized 13-18 yr. 
old addicts over a 2-mo period. Evaluation of both 
Semiobjective variables tapping cognitive-associative 
functioning and objective factors assessing more dy- 
namic features was made. The composite symbol pattern 
for 40 Ss showed a close correspondence with that 
determined by past research for “character and behavior 
disorder” and the resulting diagnosis indicates little 
discrepancy from that obtained through psychiatric 
interviewing. The more clinical features of the KTSA 
generally support the diagnosis of characterological 
disturbance. In several cases it was felt that neurosis 
(obsessive-compulsive) and underlying schizophrenic 
Process were more appropriate diagnoses. However, both 
quantitative and qualitative examination of KTSA 
Performance show consistently strong trends typically 
found in most drug addicts.—Journal abstract. 

5155. Menditto, Joseph. Drugs of addiction and 
Non-addiction: Their use and abuse: A comprehen- 
Sive bibliography 1960-1969. Troy, N.Y.: Whitston, 
1970. 315 p. $11.50. 
pn a156. Washbrook, R. A. (H. M. Prison, Birmingham, 
England) A study of drug addicts in a British 
Custodial environment. International Journal. of 
Offender Therapy, 1969, Vol. 13(2), 82-89.— Describes 
the present legal position and recent modifications of the 

Titish system. 37 16—26 yr. old addicts were observed in 
Custody. Upon withdrawal, only 2 showed minor 
Symptoms. It is suggested that "glory" be taken out of 
addiction and its treatment, that specialized treatment 
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centers may do more harm than good, that the 

togetherness” of addict subculture should be combated, 
and normal attachments and interests developed. Con- 
centration (a) on the defects of society, (b) on the family 
and environment, and (c) only lastly on the individual 
himself is recommended. Improving the community and 
good casework may be preferable to high-powered 
psychotherapy. (French, German, & Spanish sum- 
maries)—Journal summary. 

5157. Wikler, Abraham. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
School) Some implications of conditioning theory for 
problems of drug abuse. Behavioral Science, 1971(Јап), 
Vol. 16(1), 92-97.—Analyzes the development of drug 
cults as a conditioning process. Examples are given of 
specific effects of alcohol, barbiturates, opiates, am- 
phetamines, cocaine, marihuana, LSD, and other 
psychotomimetic drugs that can reinforce continued use 
of the drug. It is hypothesized that, through repeated 
temporal contiguity between such primary reinforcement 
and the performance of rituals, novitiates eventually 
learn to perceive the magical drug-effects defined by the 
cult and to experience them even without benefit of the 
drug when the rituals are P rues (secondary rein- 
forcement). It is suggested that the maintenance of 
secondarily reinforced behavior in the absence of further 
programed reinforcement by the drug is a consequence 
of previous classical conditioning of primary drug effects 
and possibly, of interoceptive conditioning. Some 
therapeutic applications of conditioning theory, and 
expansion of basic psychopharmacological research as 
well as of educational and social ameliorative efforts in 
drug abuse control are discussed. (27 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 


Alcoholism 


5158. Chodorkoff, Bernard. (Sinai Hosp, Detroit, 
Mich.) Alcoholism: Some theoretical considerations. 
Archives of General Psychiatry, 197 (Feb), Vol. 24(2), 
169-173.—Integrates contributions from D. W. 
Winnicott (see PA, Vol. 41:10649) and E. Jacobson with 
the observation that the alcoholic favors cathecting his 
body and somatic experiences іп place of mental 
representations of persons, situations, and experience. In 
effect, a psychological state is produced similar to that of 
“splitting between psyche and soma (Winnicott) and 
one in which “drive discharge is regressive” (Jackson). 
The case of a 40-yr-old female alcoholic is reported. 

'ournal abstract. 
06159, Garibay Patron, Miguel. Analisis de una 
psicoterapia de grupo con а coholicos. [Analysis of 
group psychotherap with alcoholics} Revista Mexicana 
de Psicologia, 1970(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 117-124.—The group 
therapy used by AA has proved to be effective and 
should be considered as a positive auxiliary technique to 
individual psychotherapy. It has aided the alcoholic to 
overcome his narcissism and relate to others, accept 
reality, experience а spiritual awakening, and be treated 
as a person as well as a patient. The alcoholic person 1% 
neurotic, and it is generally observed that, although he 
stops drinking, he often needs the individual psycho- 
therapy of a psychiatrist. in order to adjust. It is 
concluded that alcoholism in Mexico could be consid- 
reduced if the psychiatrist would Ist use the group 


а оета y offered by АА and then reinforce it with 
individual therapy.— D. H. Schuster. 


5160. Hoffmann, Helmut; Wojtowicz, Eugene m 
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Anderson, Donald E. (Minnesota State Hosp., Willmar) 
Analysis of drinking attitudes and drinking behavior 
in hospitalized alcoholics. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 83-88.—Factor analyzed re- 
sponses from 211 male alcoholics hospitalized in 6 
different alcoholism treatment centers to a 4l-item 
inventory containing attitudes toward drinking and 
drinking behavior. 12 factors describing the symptom- 
atology of alcoholism were found. It is concluded that 
drinking attitudes and drinking behavior as measured by 
this inventory appear to be multidimensional and 
discriminate between alcoholic and nonalcoholic popu- 
lations.—Journal abstract. 

5161. Horn, John L. & Wanberg, Kenneth W. (U. 
Denver) Dimensions of perception of background 
and current situation of alcoholic patients. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 
633-658.—Factor analysis of responses by 2032 alco- 
holics to a social-history questionnaire disclosed 7 
factors relating to social and personal adjustment during 
childhood and 8 factors relating to current adjustment 
and problems. Further analysis revealed 2 broad dis- 
tinctions, between childhood delinquency-anxiety symp- 
toms and parental loss and illness, and between current 
social and intrapersonal maladjustment. (31 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

5162. Keehn, J. D., Bloomfield, Frances F., & Ни 
Mary A. (Alcoholism & Drug Addiction Researc 
Foundation, Medical Care Unit, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Use of the Reinforcement Survey Schedule 
with alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 602-615.— The pleasure that 40 
20-60 yr. old alcoholics derived from a number of 
objects, activities, and situations was similar to that 
shown by a nonalcoholic population, as measured by the 
Reinforcement Survey Schedule. '/, of the alcoholics 
derived no pleasure from alcoholic beverages, while 4 
derived much pleasure. Treatment implications are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5163. Miller, Byron A., Pokorny, Alex D., & Kansas, 
Thomas E. (Veterans Administration Hosp., Houston, 
Tex.) Problems in treating homeless, jobless alco- 
holics. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Mar), 
Vol. 21(3), 98-99, —Compared 35 delayed-exit alcoholics 
with 115 Ss who had been discharged from an alcoholic 
treatment program. The delayed-exit Ss were (a) more 
depressive, uncooperative, and evasive; (b) were lacking 
in drive and self-confidence; (c) were socially withdrawn 
and spent most of their time alone; (d) drank more often 
to excess, to spite someone, and to ameliorate physical 
pain; (e) preferred wine and beer; (f) attended AA more 

requently; (g) were less vocationally motivated; and (h) 

were more depressed, psychasthenic, and socially iso- 
lated on the MMPI. Ss were similar to those usually 
called homeless, jobless alcoholics. It is recommended 
that a special program be designed for their rehabili- 
tation.—S. Knapp. 

5164. Nathan, Peter E., Zare, Nancy C., Ferneau, 
Ernest W., & Lowenstein, Leah М. (Boston City Hosp., 
Alcohol Study Unit, Mass.) Effects of congener 
differences in alcoholic beverages on the behavior 
of alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 
Supplement, 1970(May). No. 5, 87-100.—Observed the 
operant, physiological, psychological, and social behav- 
ior of 8 middle-aged Skid Row men alcoholics, 4 in each 
of 2 30-day studies. An 18-day drinking period was 
preceded by a 6-day predrinking period and followed by 
a 6-day withdrawal period. The 30 days were divided 
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into alternate 3-day segments, one of socialization th 
other of restriction to individual rooms a п, the 
could drink only a 43% alcohol solution colored with 
caramel for 9 days and only bourbon the next 9 day In 
Study П they drank bourbon for the Ist 9 days and ten 
vodka. Beverages were available in exchange for rein: 
forcement ран earned on an operant console durin 
the predrinking and drinking periods. In both studies Sj 
earned points at high rates in the predrinking period, 
spent them all during the early part of drinking, then 
resumed working for points, but at slower rates, All §§ 
peaked at or above a blood alcohol level of 200 mg/100 
тЇ during the Ist days of drinking. No consistent 
differences in blood alcohol levels attributed to beverage 
difference were noted, nor any pattern of beverage 
preference or congener effects. The usual drinking 
pattern produced alternation between low and high (up 
to 300 mg/100 ml) blood alcohol levels. Most Ss became 
more sociable at start of drinking; anxiety, depression, | 
and hostility increased during drinking. Wittenbom 
Psychiatric Rating Scales reflected changes from normal | 
to grossly psychotic behavior in some very intoxicated | 
Ss. Ataxia measures were significantly different during | 
drinking, and performance on 2 of the 3 measures was 
better at blood alcohol levels below 150 mg/100 ml than 
at higher levels. The incidence of nystagmus and other. 
nystagmoid movements increased with duration of 
drinking. In all tests no consistent differences in behavior 
as a function of differences in congener of the beverages 
were observed.—Journal abstract. : 

5165. Paige, Paul E., La Pointe, William, ee 
Ann. (Camarillo State Hosp., Calif.) The тад 
as a diagnostic and treatment variable in al | 
addiction. Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 80), 649 б 
—Investigated personality characteristics 0 of both 
coholics and their wives. The characteristics Mir 
partners were compared and evaluated in tem. SUE 
marital interaction and the alcoholic condition. P 
alcoholics and their wives were tested with the as 
and analyses were conducted through thee 
sychological dimensions of the MMPI and 40 sul 
esults indicate that on 3 subs 


cales the wives 
the 
higher than the reported means, on 4 of the subscales 
alcoholic husbands were extreme, and on 


6 ol 


i ext 
subscales both the husbands and wives were i 
which indicated shared pathological cad a 
within their relationship. These characteristics , 


indi ons 

discussed regarding findings and inp 
for treatment. Findings 
the alcoholic is a stagnan 
Both appear to be unable to sat 
contact and involvement in an 
way, due primarily to [emi 

riate experiences. 0 
"PP S166. Reinhardt, James M. Alcoholism a 
conflict in the U.S.A. International Маш et 
Therapy, 1969, Vol. 13(3). 177-181.— Pu 
individual's failure to deal with the b suggested that 
his culture may result in alcoholism. s identifica 
man needs a social milieu that offers Ш ac. ense 0 
he can trust. Alcoholics often suffer d feel quit 
hollowness and defeat. Though 2 s of 
adequate at home, they feel hau thal stimulate 
unworthiness when in the world. Cul beatin may create 
ambition beyond the opportunities nonu German & 
a feeling of despair in an individual. ( : 
Spanish summaries)—Journal ү 
5167. Rubington, Earl. (Мо! 
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past treatment contacts, and length of stay in a 
halfway house: Notes on consistency of societal 
reactions to chronic drunkenness offenders. Quar- 
тену Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
31(3-A), 659-668.—Most of the members of a halfway 
house who were referred from jails stayed less than 28 
days, while over '/4 of those referred from sources such 
as alcoholism clinics and hospitals stayed longer. 
Long-term members also had more previous alcoholism 
treatment contacts than did short-term members, who, it 
is suggested, have been exposed to more negative and 
inconsistent societal reactions and develop excessive 
aspirations to conformity and an unstable self-image. 
—Journal abstract. 

5168. Ryback, Ralph S. (McLean Hosp., Belmont, 
Mass.) Alcohol amnesia: Observations in seven 
drinking inpatient alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 616-632. 
—Alcoholic blackouts were observed in 5 of 7 alcoholics 
while drinking in an experimental setting. The blackouts 
usually occurred after a rapid rise in blood alcohol levels 
and involved amnesia during a block of time rather than 
for specific events. (81 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5169. Segal, B. M., Kushnarev, V. M., Urakov, I. G., & 
Misionzhnik, E. U. (Moscow Psychiatric Research Inst., 
USSR) Alcoholism and disruption of the activity of 
deep cerebral structures: Clinical-laboratory re- 
search. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 587-601.—Clinical and labo- 
ratory findings were similar in 515 21-65 yr. old 
alcoholics and in 120 men with postinfection dien- 
cephalic syndromes, suggesting that the hypothalamic 
centers play an important role in the development of 
alcohol addiction. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5170. Süle, Ferencné & Süle, Ferenc. Szinpiramis- 
leszt vizsgálat alkoholista betegeken. [Colour Pyr- 
amid Test examinations of alcoholic patients.] Pszicho- 
lógiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 731—738.— Compared 
test records of 150 alcoholic males with those of 100 
normal males. Significant differences between the 2 
groups are that the alcoholic Ss are dependent, irritable 
personalities, their internal control is low, and their 
extroversion is below normal as it lacks stability, 
masculinity, and constancy. They have a specific need 
for being emotionally obsessed; this hinders the devel- 
opment of adequate interpersonal relations and intra- 
psychic structures and leads to the appearance of 
Psychopathic traits. (Russian summary)—English sum- 
nary, 

5171. Tomsovic, Milan, (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sheridan, Wyo.) A follow-up study of dis- 
charged alcoholics. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 94-97.—Investigated drinking 
behavior, employment, and attendance at AA of 266 Ss 
who had completed a 90-day intensive alcoholic reha- 
bilitation program. Answers to questionnaires sent 3, 6, 
and 12 mo. after completing the program revealed a 
steady decline in all areas. Comparison between schiz- 
Ophrenic and nonschizophrenic alcoholics revealed no 
Significant differences between the groups. The best 
Prognoses were for the neurotic alcoholics who showed 
enthusiasm for the program, ability to change, and 
Utilization of AA after release. Limitations of the study 
are described.—S. Knapp. " 

. 5172. Ward, Robert F. & Faillace, Louis A. (Baltimore 
City Hosp., Md.) The alcoholic and his helpers: A 
Systems view. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
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1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 684-691.—When viewed within 
the framework of general systems theory, alcoholism is a 
symptom of a complex interactional process. Patholog- 
ical drinking is a circular, self-perpetuating behavior 
which is maintained to preserve homeostasis. The 
patterns of the alcoholic's relations with his family, 
physicians, police, religious groups, and his employer are 
described. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Suicide 


5173. —————. Mythology of suicide. British 
Medical Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(5699), 770.—People 
admitted to hospital after deliberate acts of self-damage 
often deny suicidal intention. Some doctors, coroners, 
and members of the general public have accepted the 
explanation that the drug was taken automatically, 
without intention. “Automatism” is discussed, with the 
conclusion that in some cases it is claimed because it is a 
respectable version of suicide, but this interpretation 
probably does not apply to all instances of “ашота- 
lism."—S. R. Diamond. 

5174. Brockopp, Gene W. & Lester, David. (Suicide 
Prevention & Crisis Service, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.) Time 
competence and suicidal history. Psychological Re- 
poris, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 80.—Administered the 
23-item Time Competence scale of the Personal Ori- 
entation Inventory to 20 psychiatric patients who had 
attempted suicide and 20 patients who had not. No 
significant differences between the 2 groups on their time 
competence was found.—S. Knapp. 3 | 

5175. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Inc., Buffalo, 2i Cognitive complexity of 
the suicidal individual. Psychological ope 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 158.—Selected 14 undergraduates 
who had threatened or attempted suicide and 15 
undergraduates who had not considered suicide but had 
neuroticism scores as high as the suicidal Ss. Ss were 
compared on measures of cognitive complexity and 
suicidal potential No significant differences were 

—$. Knapp. 1 Ei 
fonia Lester David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Inc., Buffalo, N.Y.) MMPI scores of old and 
young completed suicides. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 146.—Examined the MMPI 
protocols of 52 15-81 yr. old white males who had 
completed suicide. Older Ss showed (a) —À 
more response conformity, (b) less denial o personal 
inadequacies, (c) a tendency to use physical symptoms as 
a means of resolving conflicts less, and (d) a greater 
tendency to paranoia. Results are compared with those 
obtained in other studies of nonsuicidal males.—S. 


кф. ‚ Bernard E. & Н , John. 
(Dartmouth Coll.) A comparison of suicide victims 
and suicide attempters in New Hampshire. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31( 12), 830- 
838.— Reports indications from settings previously un- 
reported of differences between victims of suicide an 

hospitalized suicide attempters, comparing social char- 
acteristics, place of residence, and methods used to 
attempt suicide. The suicide victims were 701 males and 
239 females who committed suicide in New Hampshire 
between 1955 and 1967. The suicide attempters were 46 
males and 54 females admitted during a 6-mo period in 
1969 to the state’s only public inpatient psychiatric 
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facility. Results suggest that (a) a higher proportion of 
attempters are young and female; (b) among both 
attempters and victims, men tend to use more certain 
suicide methods than women; (c) attempters use less 
lethal methods than victims; and (d) "the treated 

pulation of suicide attempters is different from, and at 
lower risk than, the largely unseen population of 
prospective suicide victims." It is possible to identify 
members of attempter groups whose risk of suicide is 10 
or more times greater than other attempter groups or the 
public in general, e.g., a white male, over 65, living alone, 
Who has attempted suicide within the previous year or 2. 
It is concluded that an emphasis on risk categories rather 
than individual descriptive characteristics is a necessary 
step toward identifying those who need help. (17 
ref.)—P. McMillan. 


Crime 


5178. Campbell, Jay & Clannon, Thomas L. (Penn- 
sylvania State U.) From the Medical Facility of the 
alifornia Department of Correction: Question- 
naire-study of the aspects considered relevant by its 
group therapists. International Journal of Offender 
Therapy, 1969, Vol. 13(3), 158-164.—Evaluated the 
responses of 27 therapists on a questionnaire concerning 
therapist attributes, group therapy techniques, and 
responsive patients. There was wide agreement that a 
positive posant and intuition were more important 
than hig ly specialized training. In contrast, there was 
significantly xa Consensus as to whether psychiatric 
diagnoses affected therapeutic results. Psychosis, con- 
stitutional defects, and early traumas were not regarded 
as constituting a negative prognosis. (French, German, & 
Spanish summaries)—Journal summary. 

5179. Christiansen, Karl O. (Criminal Inst., Copen- 
hagen, Denmark) Kriminaliteten i en større dansk 
tvillingpopulation: Socialpsykologisk set. [Delin- 
quency in à greater Danish population of twins: From a 
[coe rt point of view.] Nordisk Psykologi, 
1969, Vol. 21(1-2), 43-44.— Presents a simple tabulation 
of 8000 pairs of twins, born between 1881-1910. The 
frequency of concordance is only '/, the expected 
amount, i.e., 19.2% for the 218 pairs of both type, ranging 
from 35.8% for identical male twins to 4.3% for fraternal 
female twins.—P. Mylov. 

5180. Coleman, Benjamin I. (Dept. of Health, New 
York, N.Y.) Reality therapy with offenders: Il. Prac- 
tice. International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1970, Vol. 
14(1), 26-30.—Describes in concrete details how 4 
nonverbal and unwilling male patients were involved in 
therapy and taught to express themselves, adjusted 
better, and developed more interests. (French, German, 
& Spanish summaries)—Journal summary. 

5181. Kertész, Imre. A metodológia és a metodika 
kérdései a kriminálpszichológiában. [Problems of 
methodology in criminal psychology.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 487-501.— Psychological 
methodology means the application of the laws and 
categories of dialectic materialism to mental phenomena. 
The development of concrete research methods is 
founded on that of methodology. In the field of criminal 
psychology, healthy, normal individuals are morally 
distorted and socially inadapted. The methods employed 
in criminal psychology coincide fundamentally with 
general psychological methods, with the difference that 
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5182. Russel, Donald H. (Dept. of Mental Hi 
Boston, Mass.) From the Massachusetts Court 
ics, U.S.A.: Il. Diagnozing offender patients. 
national Journal of Offender Therapy, 1969, Vol. 1 
147-152.— Continues the study by D. Н. Russel (see 
Vot. 46:Issue 3) on court clinics. Since the socio 
subdivision of offenses does not correspond to medico 
psychological concepts, there is no reason to assume: 
any given "offense" is motivated by typical psyi 
logical factors. A medicopsychological approach 
siders each case individu in terms of cai 
therapy, and prognosis. 6 subgroups are described: 
normal persons, (b) neurotics, (c) psychotics, (d) 
prived persons, (e) character disorders, and (f) org: 
conditions. The court clinics operate mainly 
presentence and probation levels. Since each court cat 
to vastly different socioeconomic communities, 
selection of cases referred for treatment and dia 
varies considerably. (French, German, & Spanish sum 
maries)—Journal summary. 3 

5183. Russell, Donald Н, (Dept. of Mental He 
Boston, Mass.) From the Massachusetts Court С 
ics, U.S.A.: І. A study of its administration ап 
community aspects. /nrernational Journal of Offenda 
Therapy, 1969, Vol. 13(3), 140-147.—Describes 
history and workings of court clinics which provid 
diagnosis and treatment in close working relationship 
with the court personnel. Plans for the development ol 
closer cooperation with other community agencies 
better community awareness are described. (Frem 
German, & Spanish summaries)—Journal зи 
5184. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Assn. for ps а! 
Treatment of Offenders, London, England) Rea 


ff : |. Principles. Internatio al 
Journal of. Offender 1 1970, Vol. 14(1), bi 


Clinic, 
Clini 


U.S.A.: 


157.—Continues the study by D. H. R 
46:Issue 3) on court clinics. The сода 
psychotherapy а “condition” of proba à 
pended sentence. Paradoxically, certam 
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spond well to enforced therapy because, having no 
choice, it saves them from admitting that there is 
something wrong with themselves. The authority of the 
court may be invoked to make the patient face reality, 
and after their defenses have broken down, they become 
responsive to influence. Enforced therapy may turn into 
a genuine relation with insight. It may also help 
offenders with a neurotic sense of guilt and those with 
superego deficiency. (French, German, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal summary. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


5187. Beshai, James A. (Duquesne U.) Behavioral 
correlates of the EEG in delinquents. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 459-460.—2 delinquent 
groups divided in terms of presence or absence of 
definitive signs of EEG dysrhythmia were matched with 
normal ind given a battery of tests measuring: 
extroversion-neuroticism, high risk-taking, psychomotor 
inhibition, and future-past discrepancy ratings. Results 
show no significant differences between the 2 EEG 
groups on the Ist 2 measures, but there were significant 
differences on the last 2. Further research on measures of 
sensory and motor control may still support the EEG as 
a reliable predictor of cortical maturation and devel- 
opmental characteristics of delinquents. All tests used 
showed significant differences between delinquent and 
normal Ss.—Author abstract. 

5188. Branton, Joan. The Holtzman Inkblot Tech- 
nique: A preliminary study with a British delinquent 
sample. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
Personality Study, 1969(Jun), Vol. 14(1), 23-26.—Form A 
of the Holtzman Inkblot Technique was administered to 
25 19-20 yr. old British delinquents. Protocols were 
scored in accordance with Holtzman's criteria, and the 
results compared with the original standardization 
samples. Data indicate the technique to be a valid 
instrument for use with this population. Possible future 
Work is outlined.—Journal abstract. 

5189. Desai, Haribhai G. (Saurashtra U., Bhavnagar, 
India) Factors relating to juvenile delinquency. 
Indian Educational Review, 1970(Jul), Vol. 5(2), 714- 
83—A review of the literature included studies pub- 
lished during 1936-1967. Discussions and summaries of 
Studies are organized under 4 major headings: person- 
ality factors, home and family conditions, mass media of 
entertainment and communication, and physical envi- 
Tonmental factors. Studies indicate that delinquency 1s 
assignable to no single universal source, it springs from а 
pide variety of subversive circumstances. (35 ref.)—K. С. 

паа, 

„ 5190. Hernandez Martinez, Maria Virtudes. Del 
Comportamiento" de la delinquencia juvenil. [On 
the behavior of juvenile delinquency.] Revista del 
Instituto de la Juventud, 1970(Sun), Vol. 29, 51-71. 
Examines the general behavior of youth today, its 
{оп (delinquency), and the opinions of experts in 
is field. Within the context of a general social 
maladjustment of youth, the symptoms (violence, ag- 
Sressiveness, drug abuse, etc), causes (population 
growth, excessive freedom, influence of the media), 
Manifestations, and various approaches to solving these 
Problems are discussed. It is concluded that (a) many 
Onflicting theories exist when dealing with this crisis; 
esides the influence of the media, the predisposition 
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of the individual is an important factor that contributes 
to the “vulneralibility” of the S; (c) there is a desperate 
need for a concerted social awareness, action, and 
change; and (d) the media is a poor influence on youth 
and needs to be improved.—S. Maze. 

5191. Hespel, Jean. Etude du sur-moi chez le 
délinquant juvénile à travers le test P.N. oe 
superego of juvenile delinquents as revealed by the P.N. 
Test.] Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(2), 
101-109.—Reviews steps in the hypothesized internaliza- 
tion of the superego. Representative conduct of Ss 
confirming the steps is suggested. Situations evoked in 
the Patte Noir Test are in turn ascribed to the behavior 
for a given step.—K. J. Hartman. 

5192. Larson, James D., Fitzgerald, Bernard J., & 
Martin, Robert. (U. Wyoming) Social class, reported 
parental behavior and delinquency status. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 323-327, —Eval- 
uated the influence of social class on reported parental 
behavior as a significant factor in social and solitary 
delinquency status. 46 delinquents were selected and 
classified by social class and type of delinquency 
behavior. Ss were were then tested with a modified 
Parent Child Relations Questionnaire, Results indicate, 
contrary to previous research, the social class cannot be 
considered a significant factor in differentiating social 
and solitary delinquents. Reported pun behavior of 
delinquents was also not highly related to social class. 
Findings support earlier research suggesting that solitary 
and social delinquents vary in etiology of their delin- 

uency.—Journal abstract. 
Е 5193. Pippin, Louis D. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationships between personality adjustments and 
perceived behavior of teenage boys at Boys Ranch, 
Texas. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971 (Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3349. а . 

5194. Plocek, Karel. (Psychological Counseling 
Centre, Borough National Committee, Brno, Czecho- 
slovakia) Vyznam $kolskeho neprospechu pre vznik 
a vyvoj delikvencie mladistvých. [Significance of bad 
progress in school for the beginning and development of 
delinquency in the young.] Jednotná Skola, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 22(5), 931-942.— Proposes that delinquency in the 
young is conditioned in its beginning and developed by 
many factors, both specific and nonspecific. Delin- 
quency is seen as generally preceded by а long lasting 
antisocial development with accompanying changes in 
personality and especially in character. An important 
symptom of antisocial development in school age 
children is poor progress in. school, eventually m oF 

roportion with their age, which is not caused by lack ol 
intelligence. A lack of cooperation by the young 
delinquent in any attempt at their education and truancy 
also were noted. From an analysis of the causes of poor 
progress in school of 100 delinquents a general clinical 
psychological examination showed that poor pro} n ie 
under average progress for reasons other than lac v 
intelligence was the most significant and frequent (68% 

he Ss) symptom of antisocial development. The 
оше implicati he prevention of social 
educational implications for the pi vi 
noncooperation are discussed. (Russian summary )-—Englis 


жд, J State Diag- 
95. Riscalla, Louise M. (New Jersey 

M eaten Menlo Park) Crisis therapy -— ado- 

lescents. International Journal of Offender Therapy, 

1970, Vol. 14(1). 40-43,—Reports that diagnostic inter- 

views offer the psychologist an opportunity to establish 
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contact with an apprehended youngster in need of 
direction. The Ist aim in treating offenders is to establish 
quick rapport so that patients return for a 2nd interview, 
and to prevent them from “acting out”; to calm them to 
work with their environment, mobilize any potential 
helpfulness, and cooperate with the court and its 
probation and parole services. The crisis may make him 
more responsive and more ready to discuss his problems. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

5196. Romano, Mary E. (Public Schools, New York, 
N.Y.) Helping “pre-offenders” in the school. Inter- 
national Journal of Offender Therapy, 1970, Vol. 14(1), 
36-40.—Suggests that there is a negative and possibly 
self-fulfilling forecast implied in diagnosing a child as a 
“preoffender”. Even very difficult children often react 
positively to the interest shown by the guiding counselor. 
Mental health agencies in the actual school setting could 
be of immeasurable benefit. (French,German, & Spanish 
summaries)—Journal summary. 

5197. Vedeler, Gerdt H. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Crimi- 
nology, Norway) Institusjonsbehandling: Skisse til en 
klinisk-sosiologisk modell for beskrivelse av 
terapiprosesser | det lille ungdomspspsykiatriske 
behandlingshjem. [Residential treatment of delinquent 
youth: Toward a clinical-sociological model for descrip- 
lion of therapeutic processes in the small psychiatric 
treatment home for adolescents.] Nordisk Psykologi, 
1969, Vol. 21(3), 203-211.— The model is outlined. Lack 
of positive results of traditional residential treatment for 
delinquent youth is admitted. This fact, however, is not 
viewed as necessarily discouraging provided the under- 
lying therapeutic processes are properly understood. 
Emphasis on description of institutional content and 
therapeutic processes as opposed to measurement of 
results is advocated as the type of research which 
currently is most needed. A combination of clinical and 
sociological approaches is emphasized with reference to 
the social system aspects of institutional life and therapy. 
Some unique characteristics of residential treatment are 
listed. Factors of special therapeutic relevance are 
discussed: intention and therapeutic hilosophy, clien- 
tele, institutional milieu and the outside society; various 
interdependent relations between these factors are listed 
on an individual and on a system level. A comparative 
study of different institutions is suggested with the aim of 
formulating general principles and indications for 
residential treatment.— English summary. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


5198. Buckner, H. Taylor. (Sir George Williams U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) The transvestic career 
path. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C. 1970(Aug), Vol. 
33(3), 381-389.—Presents conclusions gathered from 
intensive interviews with 7 transvestites and a survey of 
262 transvestites. 5 distinct steps to becoming a trans- 
vestite were found to based on a biologically or socially 
induced passivity: (a) the association of feminine 
wearing apparel with sexual gratification, usually 
through masturbation; (b) perception of some heterosex- 
ual difficulties; (c) blockage of the homosexual outlet 
with return to the earlier pattern of gratification; (d) 
elaboration of masturbation fantasies into the devel- 
opment of a feminine self; and (e) fixation of the 
ratification pattern in the identity of the transvestite. 
This pattern usually becomes fixed by 18-20 yr. of age. 
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The end result is the creation of a female alter 
transvestite “internalizes and carries out within hir 
both the erotic and social aspects of what is о 
process which would link him to the social 
Recommendations for therapy include a su 
sociosexual milieu. (21 ref.)—S, Knapp. 
5199. Kockott, G. (Max-Planck Inst. of Psych 
Munich, W. Germany) Psychiatrische. 
lerntheoretische Aspekte der Transsexualitàt 
des Transvestitismus. [Psychiatric and 1 
pothetical aspects of trans-sexualism and transvêı 
Nervenarzt, 1970(Aug), Vol. 41(8), 387-391.—T; 
ualism is generally considered today to be an 
variation of transvestism. Тһе transsexual 
identifies himself fully with the opposite sex 
his body changed accordingly. In spite of the f 
the desire for a sexual-transformation operation i 
ideal pathogonomic criterium for transsexualisi 
used as such, as no better criterium is avail 
present. A few pertinent psychopathological poi 
outlined. Etiological considerations are disci 
some detail on a hypothetical basis. As a 
hypothesis, it appears useful to consider transvesti 
conditioned behavior; some statistical and experi 
examination results are given in support. Therape 
treatments are described with preference given to 
of aversion therapy. (38 ref.}—P. von Toal. 
5200. Stoller, Robert J. (U. California, Me 
School, Los Angeles) The term “transvestism.” 
chives of General Psychiatry, 197Y(Mar), Vol. 
230-237.— Reports that current terminology in p 
atry has accepted "transvestism" not only as a tei 
also as a diagnosis. A review is presented of clini 
on 60 males with behavior which is classi 
"transvestism" as it is used in the literature. 7 gri 
cross-dressers are distinguished and 6 case exam] 
presented. In each case, it is suggested that the 
"transvestism" is wrongly being used as a diag Wi 
not as a symptom of deeper-lying psychologic 
ders. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


5201. Agrawal, К. С. (National Inst. of 1 
AIREKOA & Education, New Delhi, E 
sonality dimensions as revealed by the А 
sonality differential. Indian Journal opi б 
1970(Mar), Vol. 45(1), 23-37.—40 personali 
were rated by normal, neurotic, and M 
against 34 scales using Osgood's sena or 
technique. While clusters of factor loai iL: : 
groups have differences, basic factors М 
basic dimensions that emerged are: conto} b 
mindedness, normalcy, and tenseness. d ei 
accepting these dimensions A bros ity 35 
discussed. (22 ref.)—Journal sum j Й 

5202. Agresti. Enzo & Taddei, Mario, temi ل‎ 
Neuropsychiatric Hosp., Florence, ЫП! logico: 
dismorfofobia: Studio clinico e feno ООА and 
the subject of dysmorphophobia: jr 1970 
nomenological study.] Rivista di Psic ee. 

Vol. 5(3), 224-248.—"After E , 
preliminary considerations about t| e 
phenomenology, the problem of Чур aed 
the nosographical viewpoint К pei syn 
menologically. 6 clinical dysmorp' E sychopathol 
are considered from the viewpoint of Р 
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and psychodynamics. It is concluded that on the 
phenomenological level the dysmorphophobical mani- 
festations indicate a change of the ‘co-existence’ which 
concretizes itself in the estetic-formal sphere.” (English 
summary) (15 ref.)—N. De Palma. 

5203. Beiser, Morton. (Harvard School of Public 
Health, Boston, Mass.) A study of personality assets 
in a rural community. Archives of General Psychiatry, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 244-254.—Studied the adult 
population in a rural county in maritime Canada to (a) 
identify personality attributes considered personal assets, 
and (b) determine the relevance of these attitudes to 
positive mental health and psychiatric disorder. The 
rationale for selection of these particular traits is 
described. Using epidemiological techniques, a group of 
64 psychiatrically disturbed individuals and a group of 
59 healthy, well-adjusted people were identified. Ss were 
studied intensively for 5 yr. Methods included psychi- 
atric interviewing, collecting community information 
and medical data, and psychological testing. A list of 
personality attributes which seem to equip people to deal 
with this particular environment was evolved. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5204. Cardona Lopez, Luz M. El psicópata de 
William McCord-Joan McCord. [The psychopatholo; 
of William McCord-Joan McCord.] Revista Mexicana de 
Psicologia, 1970(Sep), Vol. 4(3), 125-131.—Discusses the 
definition, historical background, causes, diagnosis, 
treatment, and sociolegal implications of a psychopathic 
condition and proposes that: (a) a ا‎ is an 
asocial, impulsive, aggressive, and unprincipled $ who 
has difficulty in adapting and relating to his environ- 
ment; (b) his condition can be due to hereditary, 


etc....are suggested with special emphasis on 


1 geriatric mental patients, geriatric ex-men 
‚ residents of a home for the aged, and middle- 
aged schizophrenics. Female groups, but not male 
groups, differed significantly on both measures and had 
More discomforts and worries than did the males. The 
Oldest group scored lowest on both measures, while a 
group of middle-aged schizophrenics scored highest. The 
data suggest that a person's bodily worries and discom- 
forts are not related to age per se, but reflect special life 
circumstances.—Author abstract. 

5206. Dawson, E. B., Moore, Т. D., & McGanity, W. 
J. (U. Texas, Medical School, Galveston) The math- 
ematical relationship of drinking water lithium and 
rainfall to mental hospital admission. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(12), 811-820.—| 
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Scribes a study comparing the level of lithium in the 
drinking water of 27 Texas communities and the 
frequency and type of state mental hospital admissions, 
using data from a National Nutritional Survey in Texas, 
Environmental factors, i.e., altitude, temperature, and 
rainfall, were also examined for possible influences. 
Multiple samples of local tap water were measured for 
lithium content and state hospital admission data 
examined for a 2-yr period. Results indicate that o 
lithium was present in measurable amounts in the 
drinking water of 22 county seats; and (b) the number of 
patient Ist admissions and readmissions (and the 
diagnosis of personality disorder, hon and neu- 
rosis) from each county was “inversely proportional to 
the lithium content of their residential drinking water,” 
most significant in the eastern portion of the state, It is 
suggested that the quantity of lithium in local drinking 
water may depend either on soil content or on the 
amount leached from the soil and diluted by the amount 
of regional rainfall. J. F. Cade's theory that lithium is an 
essential element to man is discussed, A table giving 
identifying characteristics of the 27 counties involved is 
included.—P. McMillan. ; 
5207. Dewald, Paul A. (St. Louis U,, Medical School) 
Бора Адаш гапа Fi tunelon O 
Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 1970(Aug), Vol. 33( 
390-395.— Presents the case history of a variant of folie à 
deux in which. | member was both subject and object of 
the delusional ideas of the other. This resulted in severe 
distortion of the member's sense of identity and 
confidence in his perception of reality. A. 45-yr-old 
businessman sought psychiatric help in determining what 
his behavior had actually been, Although a poor lover 
with premature ejaculation and low sexual drive, his wife 
had continuously accused him of promiscuity. After 
rotesting his innocence for many years, the patient 
gan to capitulate to her demands for a confession. As 
the details of the fantasied promiscuities became more 
elaborate, his wife became more loving and responsive, 
while the patient became more and more unsure of the 
line between fact and fantasy. Dramatic symptom 
remission occurred when the patient was able to transfer 
his dependency needs to the therapist. It is concluded 
that the patient's reality-testing functions could not 
withstand the “combined pressures of the threat of loss 
of the object and the simultaneous promise of drive- 
derivative gratification if he accepted the object's version 
of reality..." A conceptual formulation of the devel- 
quem ‘of reality testing in the child is presented.—S. 


. Eicke, Dieter. (43 Ungererstr., Munich, W. 
Germany) Die des Produktes. 
[The introjection of own product.] Zeitschrift für Psycho- 
somatische Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
16(2), 165-177.—Describes 8 cases of the depressive 
ел д This mechanism (introjection of own prod- 
uct) is a component of the psychopathology of depres- 
sion. The typically depressive mechanism is regarded as 
a turning jon against the self. There is not 
sufficient stabilization between self and self-ideal, and 
often there is a narcissistic indentification with a lost love 
object and hate of it because of its loss. The self-image of 
the described patients was determined b иле ino 

tifications; 
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observed identified with the opposite sex indicating a 
fixation on the anal phase. The depressive frequently 
гергеѕѕеѕ to oral needs because anal satisfaction is not 
possible. The sooner the patient is made aware of his 
own aggression, the faster he will get out of it. —B. Schay. 

5209. Kroeker, L. L. & Oetting, E. R. (U. Rochester) 
Inadequacies of the acquisition responses of mental 
patients on an FI schedule. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 723-729.— Defines mental illness 
as a failure of the individual to assess his environment 
accurately and to respond optimally to environmental 
contingencies. An experimental operant conditioning 
laboratory was utilized to assess an individual's ability to 
develop a new behavior repertoire appropriate to unique 
stimulus conditions. 10 mental patients and 5 normal 
controls were placed on a fixed interval 1-min schedule 
for 40 min. and their acquisition responses analyzed for 
rate, variability, and efficiency. No mental patient 
performed the task adequately while several normal Ss 
performed in a highly efficient manner. The most 
frequent error for mental patients was in the direction of 
behavioral excess. Diagnostic implications are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

5210. Leff, Melitta J., Roatch, John F., & Bunney, 
William E. Environmental factors preceding the 
onset of severe depressions. Psychiatry, Washington, 
D.C., 1970(Aug), Vol. 33(3), 293-311.— Studied envi- 
ronmental and behavioral events occurring prior to the 
onset of depression in 13 patients with endogenous and 
27 patients with nonendogenous depression. Ss reported 
2-6 environmental stresses with a clustering in the mo. 
prior to breakdown. 5 of the most common events were 
(a) threat to sexual identity, (b) change in marital 
relationship, (c) geographical move, (d) made to face 
denied reality, and (e) physical illness. It was noted that 
18 of 28 Ss on whom data were available showed 
moderate to severe deprivation of contact with a parent 
of the same sex during their developmental period and 
Stress a. Instances of endogenous depression were lower 
in this study and those Ss revealed the same types of 
stressful events as the other Ss. Implications for biolog- 
ical studies of endogenous depression are discussed. The 
case histories of 6 Ss with endogenous depression are 
described. (41 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

5211. Maisel, Robert. (U. California, Davis) Deci- 
Sion-making in a commitment court. Psychiatry, 
Washington, D.C., 1970(Aug), Vol. 33(3), 352-361. 
— Presents an analysis of the rationale of commitment 
proceedings based on observation of 50 hearings and 
published research. The formal structure of commitment 
proceedings is outlined. 2 characteristics of the hearings 
are noted and discussed: the speed and lack of 
controversy. Typically, hearings were finished in 8-10 
min. with a range of 2-20 min. The judges tended to 
follow the advice of the medical examiners, who in turn 
seemed to routinely follow hospital recommendations. 
The patient himself was often ignored and rarely had 
counsel. Once having been hospitalized for behaving in a 
socially obnoxious manner, it is difficult for the person 
to convince the staff that he is not sick. The predis- 
positions of the staff to consider the person sick and the 
effects of the process of becoming a mental patient are 
discussed. It is suggested that the courts reexamine their 
role in the commitment process and become aware of the 
seriousness of incarceration for mental illness. (17 


)—S. Knapp. d 
5, Masterson; James F. (Cornell U., Medical 
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School) Treatment of the adolescent with b 
syndrome: A problem in separation-individu; 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3 I 
5-18.—Consensus of psychoanalytic theory now h 
that the basic psychopathology is not the presenti 
symptom but a specific and stable form of psychologic 
ego structure, i.e., a developmental arrest, re lecting a 
separation-individuation problem. "This brief paper 
applies this theory to the diagnosis, psychodynamics, and 
treatment of the Border-line Adolescent.” A case report 
of a 16-yr-old girl suffering from a borderline syndrome 
is presented.—J. Z. Elias. 

5213. Meyer, Adolf E. & Otte, Hilka, (U, Hamburg, 
Medical Clinic, W. Germany) Zur orthogonalen 
Dimensionalitat der Anorexia nervosa bei Frauen. 
[Orthogonal dimensionality of anorexia nervosa in 
women.] Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische Medizin und 
Psychoanalyse, 1970(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 142-156,—Ana- 
lyzes the interrelation of several components in the 
PSychic picture of anorexia nervosa and the connections 
with the somatic symptoms of these psychosocial 
variables. Beginning in 1961, all anorexia patients ofa 
university clinic were given standardized examinations. 
31 patients were chosen at random for a factor analysis 
based on 6 important factors. 53 relevant anamnestic, 
clinical, biochemical, and test-psychological variables 
were intercorrelated. Several factor-analytical dimen- 
sions matched previously observed characteristics of 
anorexia nervosa. However, this clinical picture of 
anorexia nervosa proved to be pluridimensional in 
factor analysis. The analysis showed a covariation 
helplessness, orality in the narrower sense, and intro- 
version. Negativism, however, had 2 independent facets, 
extrapunitive nonconformism and negation of payone 
problems. Since the factors are presented orthogonal h 
the nature of the psychological correlations is ың 
adequately determined because certain correlations 
overestimated while others tend to be underestimated, 
The advantage of rectangular factor solution lies in : 
greater clarity and interpretability enabling e Schay. 
opment of new, precise hypotheses. (26 ref.) Content 

5214. Mundy, Jean. (Long Island U.) 2 
analysis: ТАТ Сага 12BG—the rowboat as а pon 
for female body image and sexual sci 8 
logical Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), үс 12 female 
lyzes the symbolic meaning of stories to 2B. 
mental patients in response to TAT can Smi 
guidelines set down Бу L. Phillips and J. ourndl 
content analysis of the Rorschach are used: 
abstract. terans 

5215. Penk, W. E. & Van Hoose, T. A. (Ve 


as, Tex.) Structural le 


schizophrenics and controls, when structuring sonality 
tions of acquaintances, 1 

апа siticulation; but that schizophrenics а! 
paratively ambivalent an 
These hypotheses were tes 
ie. common objects. Contrary t h 
stimuli, controls obtained gi 
sionality and articulation scores; neu lation, and 
icantly lower in dimensionality, articu 0 
tive salience; and schizophrenics W 


involved 
stimuli, 
th social 
dimet 
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higher in pretest ambivalence and posttest affective 
salience! Findings are discussed in terms of differential 
effects of meaning domain and interaction of 
maladjustment on structural properties.—Author ab- 
straci, 

5216. Pisztora, Ferenc. (Medical U. Budapest, Neu- 
rological & Psychiatric Clinic, Hungary) A craniumra 
és a cerebrumra vonatkozó hipochondriás félelmek 
és téveseszmék keletkezésének néhány tör- 
venyszerűsége. [Some regularities in the derivation of 
hypochondriac anxieties and illusions concerning the 
cranium and cerebrum.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1968, No. 11, 477-492.—In a casuistically interesting 
sample of 10 psychotics and 12 severely hypochondriac 
neurotics, hypochondriac symptoms localized cranio- 
cerebrally occurred in 9 Ss as the exclusive symptoms 
and in the other 13 as the dominant symptoms. the 
basis of phenomenological and pathogenetic criteria, 5 
pathomechanical types as models are distinguished. In 
the Ist (3 Ss) intracranial coenesthesia were not accom- 
panied by striking anxieties nor pathological interpre- 
lation. Hypochondriasis manifested itself only in the 
constricted focusing on complaints. In 4 $s phobic 
disposition associated with external iatrogenic effects 
was outstanding. In another 3 Ss bizarre cerebral 
sensations were dominant with secon: interpretation, 
In the last 2 classes including: 12 Ss, the lowered 
achievement level and concomitant experiences of 
inefficiency due to schizophrenia, depression, or cerebral 
lesions, came to be converted into hypochondriasis 
characterized by a host of interpretive doxogenic 
ы. Among the factors determining the һуро- 
chondriac symptoms and their localization, cranio- 
cerebral sensations, and external iatrogenic effects are 
stressed. With regard to interpretations, the importance 
of the use of individual organ symbols and predispost 
Personality traits are indicated. (Russian summary 
—English summary. t 

5217. Reiss, David & Elstein, Arthur S. (National Inst. 
of Mental Health, Adult Psychiatry Branch, Bethesda, 
Md.) Perceptual and cognitive resources of family 
members: Contrasts between families of paranoid 
and nonparanoid schizophrenics and nonschizo- 
Phrenic psychiatric patients. Archives of General 
Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 121-134,— Tested 3 
groups of families, each consisting of a father, mother, 
and hospitalized child, with a battery of perceptual 
Cognitive tasks. 8 of the children were diagnosed as 
Paranoid schizophrenics, 8 were diagnosed as nonpar- 
anoid schizophrenics, and 8 (control group) were 
diagnosed as character disorder, depressive reaction, ог 
adjustment reaction of adolescence. Families of s 
ophrenics had lower mean scores for the Shipley- 
Institute of Living Scale for Measuring Intel 
Impairment, Abstraction scale, showed more frequent 
overexclusions on S. Epstein’s Inclusion Test, and 
thowed substantially reduced reversal rates on reversi 
igures. As a unit, most families with schizophrenics (a) 

ve an inability to discern the underlying pattern or 
еер structure in an array of ordered stimuli, (b) rigidly 
apply limited or conservative generalization in con- 
Struing the environment in order to impose stability on И, 
(c) show a strong preference for conven! rather 
ап personal reality. (91 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
2218. Sperling, Eckhard & 
qas ingen, Psychiatric Clinic, W. ermany) e 
amiliáre Hintergrund der Anorexia nervosa und 
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Sich daraus ergebenden therapeutischen 
Schwierigkeiten. [The family а anorexia 
weep for Ps the ronan ا‎ dede Zeit- 

ift chosomat Medizin La 
Won Vat 16(2), T lA a bare 
introduction concerning the state of psychoanalytic 
empirical social research, interaction with reference to 
the family is discussed. Using the example of anorexia 
mentalis (anorexia nervosa), hypotheses for the inves 
tigation of the sociodynamics and of this 
disease are developed. Role stereotypes and shifts in 
dominance are described in particular. The imp ot 
the family as a resistance carrier is emphasized with а 
loss-of-treatment quota of about */, of the diseased. 
Hypotheses are statistically examined by means of the 
matching method based on the records of 115 cases of 
anorexia (100 case histories, 15 new studies) and a 
random control group of 15 “healthy” M Results 
show dominance by members outsi the core Lom A 
(eg, maternal grandmothers), an extremely high i 
dence of working mothers in girls as well as a 
significantly high rate of illness among their fathers. 
Ideological fixations in the family and their effects on 
treatment are discussed. Initially, the mutual tion 
pied plays a central part as resistance. (25 ref.) — B. 
Schay. 


Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 

5219. Goldstein, Alan J. (Temple U., Medical School) 
Case Some aspects of agoraphobia, 
Journal of Behavior hod & Psychiatry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 1(4), -313.— ts à case con- 
ference in which 3 cases of agoraphobia discussed, 
showing the variety of factors relevant to different cases. 
TEBE » determined by the features of tbe 
6455710. Letourneat, Jacques E. & Sirois, Bertrand. (U. 
Montreal, School of Optometry, Quebec, Canada) 


reversible and 
perception of 7 


i with 
ambiguous pictarea at ndis uah. Retina 


i he 
rivalry does not seem to have а prece uence om t 


New 
York, Өү, an Wiley, 1970. xii, 123 p. $5(cloth). 


$2.95(paper). e 
N. (Washin О, Medical 
5222. Pitts, Ferris ( ~ gion 


Schoo) al Science, 1971an), Vol. 1601) BLO Presents 


еспе review the of the devel- 
$ апу neurosis and details the 


eet cte ‘and natural history of the disorder. Many 
studies of physiological - = ff — 
vp ble individuals 


production of attacks in suscepti 
with the infusion of agonists (isoproterenol, 
epinephrine) and the end luct of their activation of 
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the anaerobic glycolytic pathway (lactate) is covered in 
detail, with emphasis on the evidence for this phenom- 
enon. The prevention of such episodes by calcium ion 
and f-adrenergic blockade by propranolol is discussed. 
The challenging prospects for the future clarification of 
the chemical mechanism of expression of anxiety 
symptoms (and attacks), as well as the future of 
chemotherapy of anxiety, is examined. (2 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5223. Pohlen, Manfred. (Max-Planck Inst., Munich, 
W. Germany) Eine Errétungspsychose: Uber die 
strukturelle Verwandtschaft von Erythrophobie und 
Beobachtungs-Verfolgungswahn. [A blushing psy- 
chosis: The structural relationship of erythrophobia and 
persecution delusion.] Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische 
Medizin und Psychoanalyse, 1970(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 53- 
79.—States the case history of a 33-yr-old male who was 
treated for erythrophobia over a 2-yr period (350 
sessions). In the course of treatment, a transference 
neurosis became a narcissistic neurosis. It was found that 
patient’s persecution delusion actually was a shield 
against homosexual tendencies. The various forms of 
delusion served to cover up his delusion of greatness: to 
show to the whole world his unique phallic greatness. 
The typical schizophrenic exhibitionism intermingled 
with the exhibitionism of the erythrophobe. The phallus 
image of the self remained at the level of its concrete 
meaning instead of reaching metaphorization. The 
narcissistic problems of ego and self-genesis, as ex- 
perienced in therapy with the patient, showed the 
transition, i.e., structural relationship between 
erythrophobia and paranoid developments. The border 
between both forms of disease had fallen but the 
consciousness of delusion of the erythrophobe is not 
identical with that of the schizophrenic. Erythrophobia, a 
pregential disorder, should be classified as a narcissistic 
neurosis placed between schizophrenic psychoses and 
transference neuroses. (33 ref.)—B. Schay. 

5224. Tellenbach, Hubert. Transkulturelle Aspekte 
der Melancholie. [Transcultural aspects of melancholy.] 
Jahrbuch für Psychologie, Psychotherapie und medizinische 
Anthropologie, 1969, Vol. 17(1-2), 13-27.— Transcultural 
psychology concerns the comparison of contemporary 
phenomena of foreign cultures. A survey of the literature 
demonstrates lower incidence of melancholy and higher 
incidence of mania in cultures unpenetrated by Western 
civilization. 3 main factors correspond to higher inci- 
dences of melancholy: (a) higher social status and 
income, (b) urbanization, and (c) Westernization. Mel- 
ancholy in the Far East exists in the form of hypo- 
chondria, agitation, exhaustion, and conversion reaction. 
Guilt feelings rarely lead to suicide. (38 ref.) —B. Stanton. 

5225. van der Veen, Ferdinand; Howard, Kenneth I., & 
O'Mahoney, Michael T. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill.) Dimensions of the family concept in 
relation to emotional disorder and family position. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 451— 
452.—The Family Concept Test, consisting of 80 items 
descriptive of the entire family unit, was factor-analyzed 
and yielded 9 meaningful dimensions. 18 groups, based 
on emotional disturbance and family position (father, 
mother, daughter, and son) were scored on these 
dimensions and compared by means of analyses of 
variance. In families with a disturbed as contrasted with 
a nondisturbed child all members perceived less affec- 
tionate trust and outgoing enjoyment in the family. In 
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, 
addition, disturbed children viewed their famili 
sociable and less responsible, while their аа 
considerateness and less shared activity, In all families 
children perceived less family trust, communicali 
togetherness, and importance of the family than they 
parents.—Author abstract. 

5226. Winokur, George; Cadoret, Remi; Dorzab, 
& Baker, Max. (Washington U., Medical Sd 
Depressive disease: A genetic study. Archiver 
General Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 135-1 
—Examined 31 male and 69 female depressives, A 
family history was obtained on each, and a family 
was done on 129 primary relatives. An analysis of the 
genetic data is in favor of the possibility that at least? 
types of depressive illness exist. The prototype of 
depression spectrum disease would be a female with an 
onset prior to age 40 in whose family more depressions 
seen in female relatives than male relatives and the 
deficit in males is made up by alcoholism and 
sociopathy. The 2nd prototype is that of pure depressive 
disease in which the S is a male whose illness starts affer 
age 40 and in whom there are equal amounts of 
depression in both male and female relatives and no 
large amount of alcoholism or sociopathy in the males. 
(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 1 

5227. Wolpe, Joseph. (Temple U., Health Sciences 
Center) Identifying the antecedents of an 
phobic reaction: A transcript. Journal of 
Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 104), 
299-304.—Presents an interview with a 48-yr-old woman 
directed to identifying the essential stimuli to 
agoraphobic reactions. Her anxiety had ener 
considerably as a result of favorable changes pr м 
her marital situation. At 1 stage of her life, when 
removed herself from a particular stress situation, 10 
harm resulted; but at another stage, when the sm 
was inescapable, she experienced mounting Ee 
the basis of which the agoraphobic reaction came 
established.—Journal abstract. 


Psychosis : 

5228. Beigel, Allan & Murphy, Dennis L., (U. Ап) 
Medical School) Unipolar and bipolar {oa P 
ness: Differences in ср, опа ый, 
companying depression. Archives 0j 4 
апу, "1971 (Mar) Vol. 24(3), 215-220. Made be О 
ison of the clinical character io of ue n 
between 25 patients with a diagnos iden 
psychosis (unipolar) and 25 patients with a dd 
manic-depressive psychosis (bipolar). ме 
for a 14-day drug-free period in a deu NY б 
which time mania was absent. Higher We com- 
activity, overt expression of anger, an the bi lar S$ 
plaints differentiated the unipolar from he all with 
who tended to be less active and more puer dif- 
drawn. Anxiety and psychotic behai Тош 
ferentiating characteristics, although Tra ai 
proached medial icanices ENCE пош д sis hat 

d other clinical studies suppo! y 
e psychosis and manic depre ‚9 
may be distinctly different types of affe js 
ref.)—Journal abstract. "T 

ег, Н. (Reseal 
5229. Holfeld, Н. & Leun i ch Germany 


Psychology & Psychotherapy, nilikt 
Der “Vatermord” als zentraler Ko gal con 


psychogenen Psychose. [“Patricide” as 
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flict of a psychogenic psychosis.) Nervenarzt, 1969(May), 
Vol. 40(5), 203-209.— Discusses an unusual psychogenic 
psychosis and its ye The dynamics in the 
case of a 31-yr-old male S centered around the theme of 
patricide. When he was 15, S betrayed an officer, who 
could have been his father, to the Gestapo, The officer 
was later hanged in the presence of the boy. It is shown, 
with the aid of repressed experiences, that an unsolved 
and very serious father-son rivalry existed, leading to à 
patricide fixation. The treatment revealed to § the 
existence of his self-destructive, murderous aggression 
against his father and opened to him the road to a 
corrective emotional experience.—P. von Toal. 

5230. Rose, H. K. (Hanover Medical School, Psy- 
chiatric Clinic, W. Germany) Überlegungen zu einem 
sozialpsychiatrischen Reaktivierungsprogramm bei 
chronisch Psychotischen. [Reflections concerning a 
social-psychiatric reactivation program with chronically 
psychotic patients.] Nervenarzt, 1969(Jun), Vol. 40(6), 
255-264.— Discusses in relation to a reactivation of 
chronic psychotics, the reoccupation techniques used in 
psychotherapy, and the occupation and. work therapies 
with their characteristics, possibilities, and adequate 
indication position. A theoretical substantiation of their 
effects in social-psychiatric practice is attempted. Based 
on experiences in à rehabilitation center, a staged plan is 
sketched for the application of the methods of the 
detached-permissive exercise treatment up to a profes- 
sional education. The value of an organized work 
therapy is presented as a differential instrument of 
clinical treatment. (62 ref.)—P. von Toal. 


Schizophrenia 


5231. Anokhina, L P. (Central Research Inst. of 
Forensic Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) Rol' izmenenii 
neirokhimicheskikh funktsii mozga v formirovanil | 
lechenii psikhopatologicheskikh sostoyanii. [Role of 
Changes in the neurochemical functions of the rain in 
the formation and course of psychopathological states.] 
In V. V. Parin (Ed.), "Sistemnaya organizatsiya fizi- 
ologicheskikh funktsi." (See PA, Vol. 44: ) 82- 
96.— Presents the results of a number of studies: (a) the 
functional state of cerebral adrenergic and cholinergic 
Structures in schizophrenics in various stages and forms 
of the psychosis; (b) polygraphic recordings of bio- 
electrical activity, autonomic and motor functions 
against a background of various sensory and verbal 
stimuli; (c) pharmacological agents which affect central 
neurochemical functions; and (d) the central mechanism 
of action of psychomimetic LSD-25 in rabbits. LSD-25, 
àminazine (chlorpromazine), benactyzine, and serotonin 
Were injected in several regions of the cortex and 
Subcortex, with EEG recordings undertaken from dif- 
ferent regions of the brain. The character, degree, and 
localization of pathology in the central — 
Systems and the changes in the functions of 
neurochemical structures in the brain determine con: 
siderably the psychotic picture. Major functional 
changes observed occurred in the structures involved in 
the Papez-Nauta circle mainly, in the mesen 
ticular formation and the limbic system. It is su 


that disturbances of the activity of the 
egic substrate, resulting in psychoses, are related to 
insufficiency of the enzyme systems wl destroy, in 
Particular, catecholamines of the MAO group. 
Summary) (33 ref.)—/. D. London. 


46: 5230-5237 


5232. Bannister, Donald. (Medical Research 


London, England) re Carnival mirror - 
coherence. erem; "i 1971Jan), Vol, 48), 
6 ` elly method of ing the 
interrelationships of interpersonal чечи Iis eon" 
uded izophrenic language is incomprehensible 
marily because it is noise—not because it is à secret 
nguage or a Mom ТМ мй renic's lan- 
guage is especial wi i th interpersonal 
relations while oy somewhat disturbed when 
with objects. This finding is not compatible wi 
biological theories of the origin of schizophrenia, 
Research is in progress to discover the manner in which 
me language develops.—E. J. Posavac. 

5233. Dunham, H. Warren. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, 
Mich.) Sociocultural studies of schizophrenia. Ar- 
chives of General Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 24(3), 
206-214.—Reviews and analyzes various studies of 
schizophrenia. The 2 рү eas to schi ia 
are derived from the "soft" diagnosis which has its roots 
in psychoanalytic, learning, socialization, and anomie 
theories and the "hard" diagnosis which stems from E 
Krae] a v к on dementia ргаесох. It is 
conclu that psychia! must reject narrow а 
proaches and move to н) of synthesis if the 
of schizophrenia is to be solved. (59 rel.) —Journal 
abstract, 

5234. Friedman, Martha S. (Columbia U.) Family life 
education for expressed acceptance of self and 
others. Dome Abstracts International, Wien) 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3335, 

5235. H ; Jurgen R. (U. Houston) A — 
procedures to Increase verbal imitation skills 
functional speech in autistic Crew yin d 


h & Hearing Disorders, 1970A 
205217. Discunes the importance of establishin, 


ао жалу verbal 
of the theoretical foundation 
conditioning, and reviews procedures and related theo- 
retical implications, Verbal imitation behavior appears to 
ede the development of more complex verbal 
avior. An imitative Ta op is a prerequisite for 
each of the stages of conditioning. 1m : 
tation of verbal training assumes that the autistic child 
already эрт бә, end I responses of others consis 
үү Соул len. (Case Western Reserve U.) Blas- 
factors affecting estimates of rates of 
pe й Journal of Psychology, 197 (May), Vol. 
~~ re Reg oe ا ا‎ ы а 
methods indicates мара па des 


verbal behavior in nons 


sly uncontrolled neg y - 
i race, institutionalization, 
prin eee illegitimacy, and chronicity. (26 


ref.) —Author. abstract. 
‚ South Florida) Some 
5237. d (U 2 


Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 


merican Psychological Associati 1971, Vol, GPL 1), 
: y en хе] ed a Chapa, a 
disordered though! an, 

Miller idiom eni which. schizo- 
phrenic Ss excessive generalization errors. The 
theory assumes that both the schizophrenic and normal 
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are biased toward responding to words in terms of the 
words strongest aspects of meaning, but that schizo- 
phrenics are more strongly biased toward this than are 
normals. 26 schizophrenic and 27 normal Ss were 
instructed to indicate by pressing buttons marked “yes” 
and “no” whether or not test words presented in serial 
fashion on a memory drum had appeared on a previous 
training list. “Yes” responses to test words not appearing 
on a previous training list were the measure of gener- 
alization errors. The predictions were supported in that 
schizophrenics made significantly more errors to words 
on the test list that shared strong meaning responses 
P < .01), but normal Ss did not. In addition, the 

ifference between generalization errors to words shar- 
ing strong and weak meaning responses was significantly 
greater for schizophrenics than for normals (p < .05). 
— Author abstract. 

5238. Serra, A., Pontalti, C., & Pontalti-Venier, S. 
(Catholic U. of the Sacred Heart, Medical Faculty, 
Rome, Italy) Sulla genetica della schizofrenia: 1. 
Retrospettive. [On the genetics of schizophrenia: I. 
Retrospectives.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e 
Psichiatria, 1970(Sep), Vol. 31(5), 417-450.—On the basis 
of a review of the literature, monogenic theories of any 
kind, including simple Mendelian models, do not show 
sufficient grounds for support. A multifactorial genetic 
model, probably of the additive type, fits available data 
best. More recent studies are gradually bringing into 
light specific familial and social causes for many, as yet 
unexplained, clinical symptoms.—L. L'Abate. 

5239. Stevens, Barbara С. (Inst. of Psychiatry, 
London, England) Illegitimate fertility of psychotic 
women. Journal of Biosocial Science, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 17-30.—Earlier studies on psychotic patients 
suggested that their illegitimate fertility was lower than 
expected on the basis of general population trends. 
Present findings were part of a study on marriage and 
fertility of women suffering from schizophrenia and 
affective disorders. 1300 women were selected from 
admissions to a London hospital during 1955-1963 and 
followed up until August 1966. The proportion of total 
live births which were illegitimate was 19.1% among the 
schizophrenics, 7.5% among the affectives, and 12.7% in 
the general population of London during 1961. The high 
illegitimate fertility of schizophrenics is probably related 
to their low probability of marriage; more births 
occurred before than after admission, especially among 
the older group of Ss suffering from affective disorders. 
Most of the births were the result of a serious rela- 
tionship rather than casual promiscuity, and they were 
more frequent among Jamaican Ss and Ss with probable 
psychopathic personalities in both clinical groups. The 
genetic and social relevance of the study is discussed. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5240. Taylor, Michael A. & Levine, Robert. (New 
York Medical Coll., N.Y.) Puerperal schizophrenia: A 
physiological interaction between mother and fetus. 
Biological Psychiatry, 1969(Jan), Vol. (1), 97-101. 
—Tested 2 hypotheses that (a) “prepartum schizophrenic 
psychoses should be associated with a lower incidence of 
male live births and a higher incidence of female live 
births”; and (b) that remissions of schizophrenia “oc- 
curring during pregnancy should be associated with a 
greater number of male live births, while exacerbations 
should be associated with a greater number of female 
live births.” The charts of 25 acutely ill or schizophrenic 
clinic patients (mean age 22 yr.) were reviewed. Data 
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support both hypotheses. It is conely 
pregnant schizophrenic women, “a 
suppress the expression of acute psyche 
although a female fetus apparently has n 
“Such a view suggests a hormonal mo 
male fetal androgen and progestin influ 
maternal schizophrenic process..." 


Schizophrenia Treatment. 


5241. Blumenthal, Irving J. (State 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Mi 
schizophrenia in the Veterans Admini 
chosomatics, 1971(Yan), Vol. 12(1), 61-6 
historical survey of the treatment of the 
veteran in Veterans Administration” 
development of psychopharmacological 
brought about reductions in the use of 
and somatic therapies, e.g., ECT, insulin 
and lobotomy. The advent of the “open 
chemotherapeutic cooperative studies, § 
pitalization, intensive community care 
charge, and the "team" approach are nol 
the increased number of schizophrem 
entering the community, there is a need 
services and community psychiatry. (19 1 
summary. ч 
5242. Bonier, Richard J. & Koplo 
(McLean Hosp. Belmont, Mass.) The” 
adolescent in crises intervention. P 
Annual Convention of the American PYG 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 437 -438,—28 | 
adolescents were seen in crisis ИЧГИ 
treatment interviews following an intensiv 
process. 12 Ss were classified as border 
phrenics and 16 as nonborderline sch 
were matched for age, social class, IQ, 
treatment. '⁄ of each group was s 1 
and '/ in individually centered crisi 
Neither form of intervention appeared m 
though as long as a 2'/-уг fol ow P 
improvement in the borderline group, апе ШЫ 
ment in nonborderline group. Groups @Ш@ 


problem behaviors 

Children, 1970(Sum), 

group behavior therapy 
environment programing Wi 
but a nonprofessional sta! 
observed individually and in a group to 
gross behavioral deficits in various resp 
range of response constituents was 
techniques to stimulate and reinforce 
were developed. The severely psychotic 9 Be 
deficit and surplus behavior were signi 

in the 3'4-yr program of behavior m 


Hertzberg. R. (U. Cali fornia, 


5244. May, Phili 
lodifying health 
Inst., Los Angeles) fy’ Hospital 


schizophrenic patients. 

chiatry, 1969(Dec), Vol. 20(12), 3 
study which assigned 228 Ist admissi : 
patients to 1 of 5 treatments: (a) їп 


therapy; (b) an antipsychotic drug, 
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combination of psychotherapy and trifli А 
ECS therapy; and (е) milieu therapy alone, денен 
and c were by far ће most effective and cost the least. 


Treatments а and е were most and least 
effective. Recommendations for ital organization 
and treatment programs based on findings are 


presented. S. Knapp. 

5245. Vestre, Norris D, & Schiele, Burtrum С, (U, 
Minnesota, Medical School) Differential drug effects 
of two phenothiazines: A controlled ot 
thioridazine and trifluoperazine in schizo- 
phrenics. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 31(12), 821-825.— Tested 60 chronically ill, male 
schizophrenics, under 65 yr. old, in good physical health, 
and considered to need phenothiazine treatment, Each S 
received, in sequence, 2 wk. of ee T wk, of 1 2 
wk. of placebo, and 7 wk. of the alternate drug. 1 
cross-over sequence was then repeated so that all 60 Ss 
finally received 2 7-wk trials of both, Drugs were given in 
identical-appearing capsules containing either placebo, 
100 mg. of thioridazine, or 5 mg. ifluoperazine. The 
maximum daily dosage permitted was 
thioridazine and 40 mg. of trifluoperazine, Anal; o 
the clinicians’ interview ratings on the Brief бипс 
Rating Scale before and after each of the 4 drug trials 
revealed that for 10 of the 16 items, there was à 
differential (.05 level) drug effect. Trifluoperazine was 
superior in reducing emotional withdrawal, conceptual 
disorganization, suspiciousness, hallucinatory behavior, 
motor retardation, and  uncooperativeness, while 
thondazine was superior in reducing anxiety, tension, 
mannerisms and posturing, and depressive mood. In- 
somnia was noted significantly more frequently during 
tifluoperazine treatment, On all remaining side effects, 


the differences were not statistically significant.—Journal 


summary 

5246. Zolik, Edwin S., Levin, Irving, & James. 
(De Paul U.) Characteristics of scnizophrenice 
responding to coordinated care. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. &(Pt. 1), 443- 
444. To effect a reduction in the rehospitalization of 
patients released to the community, а inated 
network was established to provide com nsive care 
to patients and their families. The 68 schizophrenic 
patients and families involved in this program were 
assessed on 84 rating scales. Results are presen 
comparing the rehospitalized and talizcd 
patents; significant differences were obtained in the 
arcas of general patient background, needs and response 
to treatment, patient behavior with 
acteristics and attitudes of family. A 
was obtained in 68% of the patient group. The number of 
биген differentiating the families. of rehos- 
Pitalized and nonrehospitalized schizophrenics 
that increased attention in community programs tO 
familial relationships and assisting families to develop 
realistic expectations is required if a further reduction in 
the level of readmission is desired.—Author abstract. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 
5247. Brown, Edward & Peter. (90 Warren 
Rd. Toronto, Ontario, — 8 


paradigm { hoph 4 
chives of Genel Poy (971(Marn), Vol. 243). 
221-229. -Proposes that pseudocyesis probably repre- 


within the fi 


view of medicine. Рут атага i. 
1971Jan), Vol. 1201), 16-20.— Discusses. the 
hensive concept 
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psychosomatic research, and е idemiological and cross- 
cultural psychosomatic ER 3 psychosomatic prob- 
lems of current interest are noted: (a) the side effect of 
oral contraceptive medication, (b) psychiatric implica- 
tions of hemodialysis and renal transplantation, and (c) 
jejunocolie bypass in obesity. The future of psycho- 
somatic research is discussed. (15 ref.)—4. Goldstein. 


CASE HISTORY 


5251. Belfer, Myron L. & d'Autremont, Chester С. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda. Md.) 
Catatonia-like symptomatology: An interesting case. 
Archives of General ay, 1971(Feb), Vol. 24(2), 
119-120.— Reports the case of a 16-yr-old boy admitted 
to a hospital in a condition resembling catatonia. 
Thorough diagnostic procedures revealed an arterio- 
venous malformation of the left frontal lobe which was 
resected, Postoperative follow-up indicated a return to 
full orientation and coherence. It is Suggested that 
clinicians be aware of possible organic etiology of 
catatonia and catatonia-like symptomatology. Certain 
changes related to frontal lobe pathological abnormality 
are enumerated.—Journal abstract. 

5252. Goldfield, Michael D. & Glick, Ira D. (Langley 
Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst. San Francisco, Calif.) 
Self-mutilation of the female genitalia: A case 
report. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
31(12), 843-845.—Presents a case report of self-muti- 
lation of the vagina. The patient was a 19- t-old white 
unwed mother of a 2-yr-old child, and had been 
admitted to a кокос Service for investigation of 
vaginal bleeding which had occurred over a 2-yr period. 
In a discussion of the case, self-mutilation of the vagina 
is considered as part of a larger symptom complex, often 
Consisting of a previous history of multiple hospitali- 
zations, multiple surgeries, and sexual histories involving 
many partners with little emotional involvement, Such 
patients are usually egocentric, attention seeking, his- 
tronic, and demanding, and may request multiple 

rescriptions for pain from many different physicians, 
mportant Clues in ibe physical examination are multiple 
abdominal scars, and evidence of self-induced der- 
matological excoriations. Self-mutilation should be 
strongly suspected in these kinds of patients who present 
with unexplained vaginal bleeding. —Journal summary. 

5253, achter, Mendel. (Marseille Committee of 
Emotionally Disturbed Children, France) A propos 
d'une ceríaine prostitution dangereuse: La prosti- 
tution "acte gratuit" chez des grandes adoles- 
centes: Contribution à la psychopathologie de la 
jeunesse féminine dite rebelle. [A propos to dan- 
gerous prostitution: Prostitution as a "gratuitous act" in 
adolescents: Contribution to the Psychopathology of 
rebellious young girls.] Rivista di Psic iatria, 1970(Mar), 
Vol. 5(2), 158-173.—Presents 2 case histories of a 
17-yr-old and a 24-yr-old females who developed habits 
of engaging in promiscuous sexual activity. An attempt is 
made to isolate the source of this activity. The average 

young adult female who engages in Promiscuous sexual 
intercourse is: middle class, attached to a definite ethical 
and religious value system, college educated, and 
involved in latent family conflicts resulting from the 
establishment of faulty identification patterns, Prosti- 
tution as a “gratuitous act,” is illustrated regarding 2 
clinical and psychological observations, aiming to focus 
the attention on problems concerning the future of the 
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| M 
1970, Vol. 27(2), 27 384 —P 
Study. Results based on an examination 
background and psychological tests (Ко 
etc.), indicate that the S was not psycho! 
alienation tendency "which led to formati 
Structures within his personality," he was 
fixated on an autoerotic leve aking it im 
him to develop heterosexual interests, 
and depth of information ра 
was superior to that ob 
(English & Russian summaries). 
5255. Villacián, J. M. & Ortiz Manchado, 
Valladolid, Faculty of Medicine, Spain) Ac 
caso de síndrome de Klinefelter. [Regarding 
Klinefelter syndrome.) Archivos de Neurob 
1969(Jul), Vol. 32(3), 397-401.—Studied the с 
5l-yr-old male patient who was admitted 15 
for paraphrenic delirious-ha 
Klinefelter syndrome i 


M. Moore, 


personality: low intensity delirium suffered й 
and an almost normal personality. $ presente 
oligophrenia which is a typical principle 
drome. There is an absence of sexual instinct 
capability to love. The most interesting fi 
karyotype XY/XXY/XXXY with abnormal © 
more numerous than normal cells. Only 1 others 
where mental retardation did not exist was тер 
McSween, but in his case normal cells. wen 
numerous. (English & French summafies)- 
Farfaglia. M 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITAT 


5256. . Vocational developmen 
therapeutic community. Journal of Emotional 
tion, 1970(Spr), Vol. 10(2), i-xxviii.— The Ми 
Emotional Education is a therapeutic 
mitted to the advancement of "emotional 
therapeutic experiences include "social th 
"work therapy." Vocational development 
rimarily towards helping the client realize d 
уне potential. The vocational training їй 
teaching of both basic skills and human їй 
important agent of vocational develop 5 
therapeutic community is the “job forum” M 
information client qualifications, г 
jobs, and matches clients to job: 
also rendered by the “job forum. 1 
(resumes, etc.), provides role-pl ying 
makes use of a "buddy system," and € 
interviews.—J. E. Shifren. 

5257. В , Ronald C. & Hill, James 
Illinois U.) Effects of scheduled versu 
rests on the performance of handicapp 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of thë M 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. OF 
504.—10 handicapped soda-pop case repair WOR 
sheltered workshop worked under 6 different 
Schedules. The schedules ranged from th 


и midmorning and midafternoon to a schedule which 
ined the worker to leave the job as often, and for as 
as he wished. Dependent variables were duration 
frequency of unscheduled rest pauses as well as 
quantity and quality of production. Significant changes 
jh all 4 dependent variables were observed under the 
different conditions but they were unrelated to absolute 
quantity of time away from work, Under the schedule of 
complete freedom, workers maintained their original 
quantity of production while increasing quality above 4 
of the other 5 conditions. Several theoretical positions 
am offered as possible explanations of the results. 
Author abstract. 
5258, Dawe, E. Lloyd & Smith, E. Burnett. Psychi- 
in Rhodesia. Hospital & Community. Psychiatry, 
199(Dec), Vol. 20(12), 388-389. 

5259. Felsenburg, Rosa. (Indiana-Purdue U., 
Indianapolis) Mental health services should be 
planned: The danger of "build now, think later." 
International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1970, Vol. 
М1), 31-36.—Considers that although helping children 
fo adjust to their families is seen as the main aim by 
modern treatment ideology, many are still sent to 
residential facilities far away, sometimes even adjacent to 
mental hospitals. The detrimental consequences of 
planning and of unthinking stereotypes are highlighted. 
(French, German, & Spanish summaries) sum- 
mary. 

4260. Foster, Ashley. The use of psychological 
testing in rehabilitation planning Alaskan native 
people. Australian Psychologist, 1969(Nov), Vol. 2-3), 
16-152.—70 native Alaskans were individually admin- 
istered either the WAIS (N = 42) or the Revised Beta 
test (N = 28) to determine rehabilitation guidance 
possibilities, Results indicate that while scores on 
subtests of the Revised Beta test did not differ signif- 
icantly, poorest scores were in the area of visualization of 
similarities and dissimilarities and in the ability to 
envision a whole from the parts on a 2-dimensional 
plane. The WAIS Performance IQ scores were signif- 
wantly higher than Verbal IQ scores, with highest scores 
in the Object Assembly subtest and lowest scores in the 
Arithmetic subtest, Results support the “impression that 
the Alaska Native has a greater facility in the handling of 
concrete problems." It is concluded that while an IQ test 
alone cannot measure the abilities of native Alaskans, а 
food test can be useful in evaluating rehabilitation 
Potential by providing a distribution of abilities and an 
indication of the degree to which such abilities differ 
from a normative population.—R.. Wilts, 

5261. Gelineau, Victor A. & Evans, Anne S. (Boston 
Suite Hosp., Mass.) Volunteer case а 
Chronic patients. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 90-93.—Describes the training 
and activities of volunteers, trained and supervised by 
Prychiatne social workers, assigned to mental hospital 
Patients. Volunteer characteristics, supervision, and 
ture plans for the program are outlined. ^Of great 
“enificance in the success of the volunteers is 
that their patients have something worthwhile to eon, 
ише; that belief is transmitted to the patients. 

5262. H Magnus. (Royal Inst. of Technology, 
Меха Војт. Sweden) Psykologi och politik [P 


and politics.) Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, 2K 

e Describes tbe criticism of the Swedish men 
campaign from you arxists wing 

Students. The model is a simple society 
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health — For whom 
Vol, 21(5), 359-367,.—1n | 
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competency. and values 

орып, relations were found for indices of mental 
health with memory optimum and Lapa n 
Workers with dominant political valves A 
self-regard than dd ae А.м 
р) research are considered 
Journal abstract Inland Medical Center, 
5266. Rom, Mathew, (робе Yess 4 Com. 
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—Decries the decline, particularly in Veterans Admin- 
istration’ hospitals, of educational therapy as a thera- 
peutic modality using educational measures to help 
patients become more socially and economically useful 
individuals. The goals of educational therapy are 

uated with the mental health movement in general. 
Blame for the decline of educational therapy in Veterans 
Administration hospitals is placed on the mistaken 
notion that it has no place in a medical setting; the 
Federal-State vocational rehabilitation program is con- 
sidered one which accords it proper emphasis. It is 
argued that educational therapy could be profitably 
applied in chronic disease hospitals, convalescent cen- 
ters, general hospitals, and outpatient pi ms. Edu- 
cational therapists themselves are consi the biggest 
deterrents to progress in this field because of their lack of 
c aggressive approach to program development.—S. L 

'arren. 

5268, Lawrence N., Berzon, Betty, & Davis, 
David P. (United States International U.) A personal 
growth program for self-directed groups. Journal of 
Applied Behavioral Science, 1970(0ct), Vol. 6(4), 427- 
452.—24 vocational rehabilitation clients participated in 
а 9-day self-improvement workshop. Ss met in self- 
directed. groups of approximately 8 persons for 2 2-hr 
sessions a day using a set of program materials recorded 
on audio tape. The кори materials were designed to 
enhance opportunities for self-exploration and personal 
кеа by presenting а series of interpersonal exercises. 

Its indicate that Ss using the program materials were 
enabled to become more open, sensitive to others, 
self-accepting and self-motivating, as measured by a 
battery of pres post-, session-by-session, and daily 
instruments. Control Ss who were given no group 
oe ema showed no such changes. (16 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

5269. Tieman, Gerald R. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical 
School) Toward collaborative mental health consul- 
tation, Journal of Religion & Health, 1970(Oct), Vol. 9(4), 
371-376.—1n spite of a proliferation of articles dealin 
with the relationships between religion and mental healt 
or with the role of the clergy in mental health, it remains 
an im nt task in the quickly developing area of 
mental health consultation with clergymen to ask what it 
means, both to consultee and to consultant, that the role 
of pastoral counselor—the role of “a full-time man of 

"has remained largely undefined except in psy- 
chological-medical concepts. This task is situated in each 
a between consultant and clergyman.—Jour- 


M Vaillant, George E. (Tufts U. Medical School, 
ton) Theoretical hierarchy of adaptive mech- 
anisms: A 30-year follow-up of 30 men selected for 
health. Archives of General Psychiatry, 

10е), Vol. 24(2), 107-118.—Obwerved the 

isms of defense (both “coping” and “defensive 
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in the си of 30 men over a Myr period 

ive follow-up. Results that most 
Жанан of defense, ali lst described in 
abnormal tions, can be observed in 
an adult population selected for “health.” For 
some Ss а fixed of defensive styles persisted 
for decades. For others, choice of д 
Bon of pone flrs cp a fe tte 
with some assurance the relative success of occupational, 
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choices of ego mechanisms appeared cling 
with the more successful life adjustments. 7 
presented. A glossary is included a 

abstract. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


1970(Jul), Vol. 31(7), 194-199. —Among the 
influence the counseling relationship with 
advantaged are the counselor's k: and 
tion of disadvantaged individuals and their Ме МИШ 
D and desire to work with such ciest 
ability to accept them without ра! 
аланы for improving the e 
with the disadvantaged include the creative 
inservice and preservice training, sensiti 
visits to disadvantaged areas, and mo 
rehabilitation curricula to include information 
disadvantaged. It is believed that t the 
of diem tial inforination, exposure, and exp 
the disadvantaged, counselors will become 
tive to their moment-to-moment feelings and 
able to manifest nonpossewive 
empathic understanding, and genuinenew in 
seling relationship.S. IZ Warren 
5272. Danish, Steven J. (Southern Ilinois 
tors influencing changes in empathy 
Trin experience. Journal of C 
971(May), Vol, 18(3), 262-267,—Ё 
influence of leader empathy (affective 
participant motivation to change, and (c) 
ticipant relationship on changes in affective 
T group participants. 36 male and 14 female 
fticipants and 10 trainers were 
ndtv with the Affective Sensitivity Scale, Font 
Wisconsin Relationship Orientation 
Rokeach Dogmatsm Scale. None of the 
considered individually effected changes M 
sensitivity. However, when a multiple 
was used to observe the relationship between 
affective sensitivity and — — - 
tive relationship was (ош P „ 
Goverishos was accounted for by the variabili. 
are discussed with reference to past and fetum 
and research methodology. (29 г) ~ 
$273. Duehn, Wayne D. (Washington 
patterni of stimulus-response 
D Qeon A study of © 
action in the phase of 
Dissertation Abstracts International, IY 
1310-A). 3646 
5274. Kelley, Jan D. (Georgia Sue UJ 
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and number of interruptions. These outcomes are 
Е in terms of the rien instructions 
gad the type of reinforcement that the treatment groups 


1275 Lewis, Philip & Krauss, Herbert н. (U: Georgia) 


interviewee sol! disclosure. Proceedings of the Апта! 
Convention of the American Prychological Association, 
WW. Vol. 6(1. 2). 581-582 Examined the relationship 
еее interviewee self-disclosure and perception of the 
атеист using the Barrett- Lennard Relationship 
Questionnaire. While Ss who were asked 
qettions viewed their interviewer as slightly higher in 
iby, level of regard, congruence, and wii to 
--4 than Se who were asked innocuous questions, 
му viewed their interviewer as significantly more 
çosdibonal in his level of regard. Intercorrelabons and а 
factor analysis of the $ relationship dimensions 
dat only unconditionality of regard was “ 
dataci from the other 4 dimensions, I for 
future research and pyschotherapy are discussed. — Au 
Myr ahiri 
576 Luctgert, M. J, Roth, Chaya Ha & Jacobs, 


Michel, (U Illinois, Chicago Circle) Campus protest 
and the student in ps „ Proceedings ef the 
Amsel Convention of the American Amo 


vemm, 1971. Vol. Pt. 1), 435-436,—50 students in 
pyychotherapy at a student counseling service and 24 
ether tudents completed questionnaires measured 
ther attitudes toward the isues involved in the camper 
derepion of May 1970. Significant differences 

pop indicated that students involved in 


pouty of constructive social change resulting from 
Pretest. |i » suggested that the same wadertying value 
mum which determines expectations regarding 
i the individual, as reflected by one's decision to enter 
Pythotherapy. aho determines expectations 
Change ia woxrety, as reflected by one’s attitudes 
Segel al rues Author abstract 
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Пенні А. (d ai +. Pengel, Молро e 
predictive measure 


Proceedings of the Атта! Convention tt Amm 
Расын! Asocionon, 1911, Vou PE Жу 8 
311. Thn моју conducted a process 
mbag елеу усе з in a university setting. 
* the Represion-Semitinaton. scale 
oma cien! and counselor. behavior 
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46: 5282-5289 


Social Casework 


5282. Bailey, Margaret B. (Community Council of 
Greater New York, N.Y.) Attitudes toward alcoholism 
before and after a training program for social 
caseworkers. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 31(3-A), 669-683.—A 30-hour alcohol- 
ism training program for 71 social caseworkers resulted 
in some changes in their theoretical concepts of alco- 
holism but no change, or even slight movement away 
from the desired direction, in attitudes related to 
casework practice, treatment relationships, and moti- 
vation. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5283. Pinderhughes, Charles A. (Tufts U., Medical 
School) Non-pathological paranoia in social workers. 
Smith College Studies in Social Work, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
41(1), 1-9.—Emotionally healthy persons can align their 
false belief systems with those of their relatives, friends, 
schoolmates, and culture mates. By employing camou- 
flaging labels they can avoid awareness of the paranoia. 
All such group members are sociable healthy persons 
who have aligned their paranoia to that of other persons 
to whom they have affiliative bonds. Their group is right 
and outsiders are wrong. Their paranoia is nonpatho- 
logical because their capacity for social relationships is 
intact enough for their paranoia to be group-related. 
—M. W. Linn. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


5284. Angliss, Valmai E. (Royal Children's Hosp., 
Parkville, Victoria, Australia) Handicapped adoles- 
cents: Services and disservices. Australian Occupa- 
tional Therapy Journal, 1970(Jan), Vol. 17(1) 32- 
36.—Briefly considers some of the developmental tasks 
of the adolescent, the turmoil of the period, and the 
reactions of adults to various aspects. The handicapped 
adolescent is described as having an even more difficult, 
if not impossible task of development, especially if his 
handicap is severe and develops early in life. The 
relationship of the handicapped adolescent with his 
parents is characterized by guilt and restrictions. In the 
hospital setting, there is a tendency for the personnel to 
force the adolescent to suppress his aggressions and 
growing sexual awareness in order to keep him safely 
dependent. The case histories of a burned boy, a suicidal 
girl, and a girl with multiple congenital defects of the 
extremities are related. The failure of the hospitals to 
meet their needs is emphasized. A new center for the 
treatment of handicapped adolescents is described and 
programs are outlined which may alleviate some of the 
problems and deficiencies noted.—S. Knapp. 

5285. Cameron, Paul; Van Hoeck, D., Weiss, N., & 
Kostin, M. (U. Louisville) Happiness or life-satis- 
faction of the malformed. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 641-642.—How does the happiness of 
the malformed compare to that of normals in our 
society? A questionnaire indexing happiness, believed- 
difficulty-of-life, suicide contemplations and attempts, 
and frustration was administered to 144 handicapped 
and 151 normal persons in in- and outpatient clinics of 2 
hospitals and university students. No difference was 
found between the 2 groups on reported happiness or 
degree of frustration. Some evidence suggested normals 
are more apt to contemplate and/or attempt suicide. The 
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handicapped judged their lives to be moj 
—Author abstract. 

5286. Johnson, Gil & Tuttle, Dean (Ca 
Dept. of Vocational Rehabilitation, Oaklan 
and habilitation of multiply handicap 
New Outlook for the Blind, 1971(Feb 
56-62—A joint project between the cant 
for the Blind, Berkeley, and the Califo 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation wa 
to help multiply handicapped blind students to 
better in their sighted communities and to 
vocational and educational goals. 3 groups 
tified, a high school, transitional work-experie 
work evaluation group. Various communi 
such as sheltered workshops were invol 
students residing at the School for the Blind 
back and forth and individual and group 
were made available. After 2'/, yr. of experie 
felt worthwhile to continue the project, Among 
sions drawn was that working with multiple han 
blind students required much time, a variety of 
and an individualized program. More adequate 
were thought to be necessary.—M. J. Sta 

5287. Kissin, Gerald. (Albert Einstein Coll. 
cine, Yeshiva U.) Model for communicati 
dynamics of the psychosocial adjustment 
handicapped. Proceedings of the Annual Co 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol 
2), 643-644.—Assisting the handicapped to а 
psychosocial adaptation requires the enlistment 
efforts and the cooperation of many individuals 
disciplines. Examination of the success or failure 
efforts has shown that the quality of communi 
been the prime determinant. A conceptual 
visually depicted was evolved providing a base line uj 
which more effective communication can be 
This is done by presenting a model of а sim 
developmental comparisons of the "life-space" 
"normal" and “handicapped” individual. By 
and extension the model has been enlarged to ei 
many of the functional elements of adjustm 
“therapeutic intervention” which can be underst 
utilized regardless of the original orientation 
individual(s) involved.—Author abstract. |." 

5288. Neel, J. V., et al. (U. Michigan, | 
School) The effects of parental consanguinity 
inbreeding in Hirado, Japan: III. Vision an 
Human Heredity, 1970, Vol. 20(2), 129-153 
gates the effects of parental consanguinity, аре. 
on defects of the eye and ear, accomodation, m 
acuity, and mean db. of hearing loss at 4 fr 
1355 13-16 yr. old school children and their 
Hirado Island, Japan. In the children, the e 
paternal and maternal inbreeding on these san 
cators was also investigated. Age and sex ê 
high levels of statistical significance, but, 
results on Hirado with respect to a vari 
indicators, socioeconomic effects are negligib 
the regressions on the consanguinity or ШО 
individually significant, nor is there any 
pattern to the totality of the regressions. Ho 
sampling errors do not conflict with the 
positive findings regarding consanguinity €i 
previous study in Hiroshima and Ма 
abstract. -— 

5289. Nel, B. F., Gouws, S. J., Sonnekus, M. 
der Stoep, F. Essays on the handicapP 
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Opvoedkundige Studies. No. 60, 70 p.—Presents 4 essays 
on the handicapped child which consider (a) an histor- 
jcal perspective of disability in children with reference to 
community responsibility: (b) the affective needs of 
handicapped children; (c) a pedodiagnostical study of 
the handicapped child with particular reference to his 
sensory, motor, perceptual, and conceptual orientation; 
dm training of teachers for the handicapped. (31 
ref.) —S. Knapp. 
5290. Podietz, Lenore. (Hahnemann Medical Coll. & 
Hosp.) Activity group therapy for adolescents with 
orthopedic handicaps. Proceedings of the Annual 
uA чита Pocos 
, Vol. . 2), 639-640.— Psychologically evaluated 
adolescents who have scoliosis. Some were already 
wearing the Milwaukee brace which is a complex 
structure of steel and padding designed to keep the upper 
portion of the body and head relatively immobile. There 
т Шш үг ty d a es 
i ut these patients id show less than 

ше personality functioning with personality prob- 
ү Since they attend public schools and endeavor to 
еер up with their peers educationally, weekly activity 
(swimming) group therapy was initiated with the limited 
pct trying to help these patients make socio- 
шше! adjustments to their disability —Author 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


рет, Robert E., Neumueller, Julius; Boeder, 
Buffalo, N hd Hermann M. (American Optical Corp., 
After 50 ҮҮ.) Aniseikonia and space perception: 
Денау Toon American Journal of Optometry & 
Vol. 416) Em Academy of Optometry, 1970(Jun), 
istorical, th -441.— Presents a series of papers on the 

ҮМ eoretical, and clinical aspects of aniseikonia, 
and shape i ec ocular images are of different size 
to measure’ а шее of binocular vision. Initial efforts 
Ames who lest Meche aniseikonia began with Adelbert 
discussion. of lished the Dartmouth Eye Institute. A 
includes a re .the theoretical aspects of aniseikonia 
and space alton of its measurement with the standard 
space perce romere and its effects on binocular 
includes (E elton A discussion of the clinical aspects 
© 2 eyes to be of aniseikonia on the functioning of 

Occurrence, ad ег; and (b) its symptoms, frequency of 
that aniseikoni suggested treatment. It is recommended 
ind that ci ia should be taught in optometric schools, 
onometers should continue to be manu- 


factured f 
Tef.)— p. MM the ophthalmic profession. (4 P. 


529; 
Vitor, (ston, Frank A., Stamper, Bruce, & Stern, 
tnter) Voonnscles Coll. of Optometry, Low Vision 


sighteg, {cational rehabilitation of the partially 
тегіс я " 

610-618" 400 emy of Optometry, 1970(Aug), Vol. 4(8): 
WETE ha 0n 35 patiente He evaluated to 
elpful in By er any type of visual appliance would be 
сано. Gbtaining or maintaining employment or 
™ployment uccess was determined by an S obtaining 
Suc with the help of a visual aid. A high rate of 


American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
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requirements of the job are thoroughly assessed 
a means is employed to meet vede то, 
- 93. Brazelton, Frank A., et al. (Los Angeles Coll. of 
ptometry) A symposium on the rehabilitation of the 
partially sighted. American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Au; 
Vol. 47(8), 585-587. Describes a symposium basically 
clinical in orientation, emphasizing optometric care, in 
which the aim is fitting the visually handicapped for as 
normal a life as possible rather than isolating them. 
Conclusions drawn from all the papers cited are that (a) 
Rr NE is d e neither its manifes- 
ions nor its effects on an in ividual; sychological 
effects of visual handicaps determine ү obese for 
successful aid; and (c) rehabilitation must be considered 
task oriented rather than an attempt to restore visual 
acuity.—P. Hertzberg. 
5294. Chattopadhyay, P. K. (U. Delhi, India) Fre- 
quency of colour blindness among the Jats. Human 
Heredity, 1970, Vol. 20(1), 23-29.—The frequency of 
color blindness among the Jat males is 2.52% in Delhi 
and 4.53% in the Punjab. The difference between the Jats 


blind) to deutan (green blind) type js 1:2.25 among the 
Jats of the 


similarity between tf 
Indian populations in 
in this region in regard to 


(20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 4 
5295. Dorin-Damaschin. (U. Bucharest, Romania) 
Contributions théoriques et pratiques à la psycho- 
logie de l'orientation des aveugles dans l'espace. 


[Theoretical and practical psychological contributions to 


the problem of the orientation of the blind in space.] 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(6-8), 483- 
488—The manner in which a blind person orients 
t satisfactorily explained although a 
have been advanced, the most 
popul: ression, and the 
thermal. It is felt that the problem will be solved only by 
a new approach encompassing а! of the complex 
compensatory 
5296. Juurmaa, J 
Helsinki, Finland) 
detection by 
1970(Mar), Vol. , 
as “the perceptual proces: 
proportion of blind wee d many 
to appr , е 
ae дк ГОРИН ot t near to them." There 
are 2 rival theories 
the ш vision, al 
sense theory; 
i hadow, an t 
ү etm conducted by Rice 


discrimination, 
: sed. A study con 
е ial thresholds in obstacle per- 


described. detecting objects at a distance, 
ices operate on 


d optimal orien- 


1 of 3 main principles: 


ception Is 
transmission of ultrasonic 


uidance dev 


Cess у, > 1 1 
b vas attributed t i audible orientation soune, 0 ui 
seh ation weise а вооа аа sounds, and the use of photoelectric cells: B. A 
olude oo to suit the vocational task. It is de Koetting, James F. (U. Houston, со 
а. H H " 
Ped to Pursue eh Eee nl Optometry) The use of major psychoanaleptics in 
593 
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treatment of wide-angle chronic glaucoma. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
Optometry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 47(6), 473-480.—Reviews the 
rationale for use of adrenergic drugs in the treatment of 
glaucoma, and their application in research to manage 
wide-angle chronic glaucoma with CNS stimulants. Use 
and possible ocular and systemic complications resulting 
from treatment with MAO inhibitors and other major 
psychoanaleptics are considered. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5298. Korb, Donald R. Preparing the visually 
handicapped person for motor vehicle ‘operation. 
American Journal of Optometry & Archives of American 
Academy of Optometry, 1970(Aug), Vol. 47(8), 619— 
628.—Considers the possibilities of motor vehicle oper- 
ation of persons wearing telescopic lenses. The biotic 
telescopic system is discussed with regard to spatial 
orientation, hypothetical prerequisites for motor vehicle 
operation, and clinical and subjective problems. Reasons 
for rejecting 35 out of 67 persons examined for telescopic 
lenses are elaborated. The successful driving experience 
of 26 Ss from this sample is discussed. These Ss wore 
telescopic lenses in which the magnification did not 
appear to be a factor in adaptation. They attained an 
acuity of 20/40 or better and had unblemished safety 
records. (28 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

5299. Martin, Clessen J. & Herndon, Mary A. (Texas 
A & М U., Human Learning Research Lab.) Facili- 
tation of associative learning among blind children. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 629- 
630.—Examined the associative strategies reported by 
blind children, and attempted to determine whether 
syntactical strategy aids facilitate the storage of verbal 
associations in memory for these Ss. The experimental 
(E) group received syntactical strategies during the 
learning task: the control (C) group was not provided 
with any E-supplied strategies. Performance of the E 
group was significantly superior to the C group. Blind Ss’ 
verbal reports concerning how they learned the asso- 
ciations could be classified according to a previous 
classification scheme developed from sighted Ss' verbal 
reports.—Author abstract. 

5300. Mayadas, Nazneen S. (Washington U.) Selec- 
tive factors associated with role behayiors of the 
blind. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3648-3649. 

5301. Mehr, Helen M., Mehr, Edwin B., & Ault, 
Carroll. (Vision Rehabilitation Center of Santa Clara 
County, San Jose, Calif.) Psychological aspects of low 
vision rehabilitation. American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 47(8), 605-612.— Discusses the formation of a group 
of partially sighted 15-16 yr. old Ss and professional 
people of various disciplines to learn about the problems 
of being partially sighted. Group sizes varied from 8-15 
individuals who met twice/mo for a total of 12 times. 
Observation of Ss regarding their handicap revealed (a) 
denial reactions, (b) over-independent reactions, and (c) 
defensive reactions. The discussion groups helped as- 
suage fears, doubts, misperceptions, and embarrassment 
through the airing of mutual problems. Implications of 
findings, gained through a questionnaire sent to group 
members, were related to the partially sighted child, the 
adolescent, the young adult, the adult, and an elderly 
couple, as well as to the optometrist and ophthalmol- 
ogist.—P. Hertzberg. 


5302. Pálhegyi, Ferenc. A fogalmak belsó struk- 
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türájának kialakulása a vakok gond 
[Development of the central structure of. 
thought processes of the blind, 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 545-564.—7 
“lifespace” of blind differs from that of 
External facts that have stimulus value for ti 
exactly those to which the seeing respond. 
cation of this for developmental psychology 
blind “assimilate” the external world in 
framework that has become, through 
adjustment, different from the normal, i.e., 
an external world that has been “blindly” 
Accordingly, it is assumed, that in developin| 
different aspects of a concept will become 
primary importance for the blind. For 
assumption, object-sorting tasks were given to 
blind Ss. 1 of the tasks consisted of sorting | 
paper into 2 groups. Of the 8 slips 4 y 
differently, and '/ of the slips that had the 
were thicker, the other '/ thinner. While the 
sorted the slips on the basis of form, the blind 
the task on the basis of thickness. The exp 
that traits of objects negligible for the seeit 
essential for the blind. Data have led to conclusio 
might be utilized in improving teaching metho 
blind. (Russian summary) (59 ref.) English s 
5303. Patton, William E. (New Hampshi 
the Blind, Concord) Research on criteria 
uring mobility readiness of adventitiously 
adults. New Outlook for the Blind, 1970(Mar),. ] 
73-80.—Describes a 3-yr research orien! 
conducted by the New Hampshire Associa! 
Blind. A teamwork approach to mobility 
including coordinated casework counselling, 
vided to 91 different legally blind perso 
community basis. There were 2 maim goal 
identify specific component factors of client 
and (b) to construct “an instrument for measu 
readiness of adventitiously blind adults.” | 
research consisted of 14 criteria grouped into 31 
categories: physiological, psychosocial, and 
“A readiness instrument composed of 
found to have a positive correlation with 
significant to less than the .1 level. It is co 
i ic factors related to read 
mobility service” have been identified im this re 
(22 ref.)—B. A. Burkard. Nm. 
5304. Rosenbloom, Alfred A. (Illinois 
tometry) Prognostic factors in low vision 
tation. American Journal of Optometry & ^ 
American Academy of Optometry, 190008). 
600-605. Determined the extent to whi 
continues to use a low vision aid. тола 
data are reported on 276 Ss randomly selected 
Ist 1000 cases reexamined in a low vision pro 
6-12 mo. of their original examination. Pat 
pathology and visual aid in relation to ko 
were considered. It was found that over A 
were successful in their ability to са! 
visual tasks primarily at a near à 
continued successful use of the aid, it Was 
Ss receive “the necessary adaptive training c 
the precise fixation demands involving еа 
eye.” It was found that almost all Ss requ 
low vision care with regular follow-up n 
chiatric evaluations and counseling Were û 
helpful.—P. Hertzberg. 
5305. Sonnekus, M. C. Die proble 
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slegsiende kind: ‘N verkennende pedagogies- 
psigologiese ondersoek. [Problems of m: sighted 
children: Results of a pedagogical-psychological inves- 
tigation.] Opvoedkundige Studies, No. 55, 77 p.— Presents 
(a) a phenomenological study of the problems of the 
partially sighted child, and (b) the results of a peda- 
gogical-psychological investigation of 18 partially sighted 
children. The standard approach which defines the child 
in terms of visual ability and the problem in terms of 
educational structure and apparatus is considered 
inadequate. Rather, the partially seeing child's problem 
is basically one of bodily experience and not only the 
lack of a part of his visual sense organ. The world of the 
partially sighted child is spatially distorted. Results of an 
investigation of partially sighted children revealed a 
manifold somatic burden, e.g., toxoplasmoses, retarded 
skeletal growth, high metabolism, and congenital cardiac 
defect, The home environments were characterized by 
manifold constitutional, organic, and pedagogical vac- 
шит. Various psychopathological disturbances in the 
children were noted. A synthesis of the data is presented 
as a hypothetical world view of the partially sighted 
child. The pedagogical-didactic tasks with regard to 
these children are outlined emphasizing the importance 
of the home environment. (7 p. ref.)—English summary. 
5306. Winton, Chester A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
The legally blind young adult. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3643. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


5307. Altshuler, Kenneth Z., Vollenweider, John, & 
Rainer, John D. (Columbia U., Coll. of Physicians & 
Surgeons) Cross cultural study of personality in the 
deaf. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
631-632,—Describes an ongoing study which includes 
selected psychological tests given to hearing adolescents 
and comparable Ss with early total deafness. The study is 
à cross-cultural effort to define whether early language 
deprivation and limited language skills are inherently 
associated with impulsivity. It also includes a survey and 
clinical comparison of deaf psychiatric patients in New 
York State and throughout Yugoslavia. Psychological 
results thus far in the American section are reported. 
Scores on the Porteus Maze, Id-Ego-Superego and a new 
Draw-a-Line test indicate greater impulsivity in the deaf, 
but the relative absence of a relationship between an 
individual's scores on the various measures suggests that 
impulsivity is multifactorial and comprises a number of 
different qualities.—Author abstract. 

5308. Bowe, Frank G. (5708 16th 
Md.) Educational, psychological, and occu 
aspects of the nonwhite deaf population. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 633-634.— Information 
from widely scattered fragmented sources is synthesize 
to present an overview of knowledge relating to nonwhite 

eaf persons— Negro, Puerto Rican, and Indian. This 
Survey reveals undereducation and underemployment 
markedly in excess of that found for white deaf people. 
Perhaps the most significant finding of this survey 
Concerns the paucity of information available on this 
segment of the deaf population. The need for further 
research and services is both crucial and immediate. 
—Author abstract. 


Ave., Hyattsville 
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5309, Chovan, William L. & James F. 
(Western Carolina U.) The effects of vocal medi 
responses on visual motor tasks with deat 
hearing children. Exceptional Children, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
37(6), 35-440.—Investigated the effects of vocal label- 
ing on short-term memory with 2 MA levels of 60 deaf 
and 30 hearing children in order to determine the nature 
of the interaction among vocal labels, age levels, and а 
design arrangement task. It was found that 6-yr-old deaf 
and hearing children performed the same while 9-yr-old 
hearing children showed better recall than their deaf 

with and without vocal labels. For the deaf, vocal 
labeling tended to have an interfering effect at the older 
levels, їп part because of the competin, stimuli in vocal 
auditory and visual-motor responses. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5310. Fi Mary D., Sitton, Ann B., & Freeman, 
McConnell. (Vanderbilt U.) Audiometric, develop- 
mental, and learning characteristics of a group of 
rubella deaf children. Journal of Speech & Heari 
Disorders, 1970(Aug), Vol. Бет 218-228.—Studi 
audiometric, developmental, intellectual character- 
istics in 19 3-yr-old rubella children. These Ss showed а 
profound hearing loss (mean best binaural average = 91 
db.) with a predominantly flat audiometric curve. The 
earlier in gestation the mother contracted rubella the 
more severe the hearing loss. These Ss were responsive to 
early remedial intervention and wearable amplification. 


They were below normal in stature, body weight, and 
head circumference. All functioned mentally at or above 
п tested on 


age level compared to other deaf children м! 
the Nebraska Test of Learning Disabilities С. C. 


ciation, 
empirically 
d М 
effective interpretive 
culminate TER prediction scheme that will enable 
training programs for potential interpreters to efficiently 
select candi or suc › 

of the study is to identify traits and attributes that S 

uirements for all service workers wit 


seling.—Author abstract. 
Em Jackson, С, Wesley; Ellis, Rote meya, 
A., & Schlotfeldt, Rozella M. Case Westen U., 
Frances Payne Bolton School of Nursing) Auditory 


versus 


of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. &(Pt. 
), 637-638.—21 stapedectomy patients were clearly 
T into 2 subgroups which did not differ on 
average hearing. “Social — patients reported social 
deprivation ring impairment. They 
also were more hostile toward their ear conditions, and 
described themselves as relatively more unhappy, stress- 
ful, var dizzy, 
social nj 
differential effects of 
patients’ reported à ul: ] 
personality differences give additional significance to the 
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different social patterns and indicate the need to further 
investigate differential patterns of social stimulation 
associated with adult hearing impairment.—Author 
abstract. 

5313. Vernon, McCay. (Western Maryland Coll.) 
Potential, achievement, and rehabilitation in the 
deaf population. Rehabilitation Literature, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 31(9), 258-267.—Reviews research findings which 
indicate that deaf persons have essentially the same 
intelligence and manual dexterity that the hearing have. 
Although their work habits are good and they are stable 
in job tenure, their achievement in education, technical 
and professional employment, and psychosocial areas is 
unnecessarily low. Evidence is offered that this low 
achievement is primarily due to (a) inappropriate and 
inadequate education, vocational and technical training; 
and (b) inadequacies of counselling and job placement 
services. It is suggested that research is needed (a) to 
understand the gross failure of urban schools to serve the 
deaf; and (b) to remedy the inadequate preparation and 
use of the deaf at professional levels, especially in 
education, at the Bureau of Education of the Handi- 
capped, and in rehabilitation. It is concluded that a 
continuation of present failures to develop the potential 
of deaf persons will result in mass unemployment. (56 
ref.)—Journal summary. 


SPEECH DISORDER 


5314. Bloodstein, Oliver. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) Stuttering and normal nonfluency: A 
continuity hypothesis. British Journal of Disorders of 
Communication, 1970(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 30-39.— Reviewed 
research findings on specific behaviors associated with 
stuttering: part-word repetition, word repetition, sound 
prolongation, and forcing. The occurrence of these 
behaviors in children regarded as stutterers and non- 
stutterers was compared. It is concluded that (a) each of 
these behaviors is more common in the young stutterers, 
(b) each behavior occurs in discernible amounts in both 
groups, and (c) distribution in the speech sequence and 
conditions under which frequency varies has not been 
established. It is concluded that evidence is compatible 
with the view that these behaviors as found in the speech 
of both groups represent a continuum of the same thing. 
(17 ref.)]—S. Knapp. 

5315. Carl, Sigrun. (5 Anselm Feuerbach Platz, 
Freiburg/Breisgau, W. Germany) Atemrhythmisierende 
Entspannungstherapie bei Sprechgestórten. [Rhyth- 
mical respiration relaxation therapy of speech defect.] 
Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1969(Dec), Vol. 14(6), 256- 
260.— Presents a case of a 24-yr-old male student with a 
history of stammering since age 5. Conventional methods 
of speech therapy were ineffective. The therapeutic 
method developed by Marianne Fuchs was initiated on a 
weekly basis for 1'/ yr. followed by less regular sessions 
which continued for another 6 mo. The method is based 
on rhythmical respirations which increase body aware- 
ness. The developing gains in body control and means of 

expression eliminated neurotic speech blockage. Relax- 
ation therapy not only eliminated stammering, but 
effected the patient's emancipation from 5 women upon 
whom he was highly dependent. It improved self-esteem 
in his marriage and professional training.—B. Stanton. 

5316. Fawcus, Margaret. (Kingdon-Ward School of 
Speech Therapy, London, England) Intensive treat- 
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b. 


ment and group therapy programme for the child 
and adult stammerer. British Journal of Disorders of 
Communication, 1970(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 59-65.—Deseribes 
intensive group therapy programs for stammerers, Adult 
groups contain from 8-12 members, while smaller gro 
organized by ages are recommended for children. Each 
patient is interviewed and the severity, frequency, and 
type of stammer are rated. A questionnaire is completed 
for the patient’s assessment of his speech problem, 
anticipated difficulty in 50 speech situations, revious 
treatment, and personal and family background. Treat- 
ment focuses on the modification of abnormal speech 
behavior by slow syllable-timed speech and block 
modification to establish a basic fluency level. Assign- 
ments on the elimination of speech avoidance, objective 
evaluation of audience reaction, and the scientific study 
of his own speech contribute to change in the patient's 
attitudes. Group therapy is considered to provide 
interpersonal relationships, realistic stress, and the 
opportunity for positive reinforcement. Results of the 
programs are considered promising.—S. Knapp. 
5317. Fransella, Fay. (St. George's Hosp. Medical 
School, London, England) Stuttering: Not a symptom 
but a way of life. British Journal of Disorders of 
Communication, 1970(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 22-29,—Deseribes 
a treatment program used on 17 men and 3 women, 
17-49 yr. old, based on G. Kelly's personal construct 
theory. In this theory, stuttering is regarded as an 
essential part of the personality rather than a symptom. 
The aim of the treatment is to encourage the stutterer In 
the role of a fluent speaker and in experiments with 
fluency. The patient is asked to remember occasions 
when he spoke fluently or not as badly as he had 
expected and to describe the circumstances and events. 
The implications grid technique of D. N. Hinkle is the 
primary tool for therapy. This technique helps in the 
redirection of the stutterer's conception of himself in 
relation to speech. The patient is asked to describe 
photographs of people as the “sort of person people sec 
me as being when I am stuttering” or not stuttering, ant 
to consider and explain why he thinks certain charac- 
teristics describe him or he would like to describe him. 
Analyses of these grids, speed of speech, total 2 
fluencies, and ratings of severity are made. Result td 
yr. treatments of stutterers indicates the validity ol 
treatment program.—S. Knapp. п 
5318. McCool, J. (Ayrshire Child Guidance pec 

Scotland) Psychopathogenic non-fluency. hi н 
Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1970(Àpn». M ч 
5(1), 16-21.—Reviews the results of аш inet 
rovide a basis for prognosis in stam ae 
E of causative factors of cognitive funcione 
and personality were assessed. Although Mir 
functioning seemed to play a small part 1n ks Datus 
the precise nature of this effect was not clear. The by 4 
and adjustment of the personality as mea fie 
questionnaire seemed to play an important, making 
ondary role, “acting as a trigger mechanism mi that 
the stammer resistant to therapy." ]t is conc al n 
these factors operate pos a basic neurological р! 
osition to stammer.—S. Knapp. . / ‘dance 
5319. Neaves, Alison I, (Ayrshire Child Gui 
Service, Scotland) To establish a basis for pS Com- 
in stammering. British Journal of Disorders "red 84 
munication, 1970(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 46-58. Cone old 
successfully and 81 unsuccessfully treated 8- ie ence 
stutterers. Tests of motor impairment and in 
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and data gathered on birth and family histories indicate 
that (a) motor impairment, (b) a history of poor speech 
development, (c) stammering present at the beginning of 
speech, and (d) a family history of stammering, were 
significantly more in evidence in the unsuccessfully 
treated group. Ss indicating only 1 of the handicaps 
listed had an 80% chance of success in treatment, while 
Ss with 4 had only a 5% chance. The use of factors found 
to have secondary significance (intelligence and per- 
sonality adjustment) or limited significance (lack of 
cerebral dominance, age, and social class) in determining 
prognosis is discussed. Evidence is considered to indicate 
that poor neuromuscular coordination is a causative 
factor in stuttering and that this is the result of heredity 
rather than brain damage. Implications for psychological 
and physiological theories and the treatment of stam- 
mering are discussed.—S. Knapp. 

5320. Van Riper, С. (Western Michigan U.) The use 
of DAF in stuttering therapy. British Journal of 
Disorders of Communication, 1970(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 40— 
45,—Reviews the research on delayed auditory feedback 
(DAF) and its utility in stuttering therapy. DAF is 
described as helping the stutterer to realize that other 
people can be made to stutter and that their responses to 
it are similar to their own. Further, DAF can teach the 
stutterer that his disfluency is modifiable and can be 
reduced, if not eliminated, in severity. Variations in 
delay intervals and volume for different Ss is discussed. 
Coping mechanisms are noted and the necessity of 
discouraging these established. It is suggested that 
stutlerers pay too much attention to auditory and not 
enough to proprioceptive feedback and that DAF 
encourages the stutterer to remedy this situation. The use 
of DAF in conjunction with videotaping is discussed. (31 
Tef.)—S. Knapp. 

. 5321. Wohl, Maud T. (Glasgow Speech Clinic, 
Scotland) The treatment of non-fluent utterance: A 
behavioural approach. British Journal of Disorders of 
Communication, 1970(Apr), Vol. 5(1), 66-76.—Presents а 
treatment program for nonfluent speech based on the 
view that such speech “is a dysfunction which interferes 
with the normal process of language-embedding and 
with feedback experience and reinforcement.” Detailed 
classification, assessment, and treatment plans are 
Presented for festinate speech and stammering. Treat- 
ment of the Ist is concerned with the strict monitoring of 
Speed and regularity, Stammering is additionally treat 
for specific types of blocking and ataxic behavior. “All 
‘raining is mounted on the universals of language 
embedding. Education in using the electronic metro- 
nome to control speech . . . precedes the speaker's using 
the instrument in- situations of graded degrees of 
difficulty. Where indicated, the residual psychologi 
overlay of fear and apprehension are dealt with by a 
combination of Wolpeian reciprocal management and 
Aversion-relief therapy.”—S. Knapp. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


М 5322. Loranger, Armand W., et al. Cornell U., 
А *dical School) Cognitive impairment in Parkinson's 
Syndrome. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
qinerican Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
meee WAIS was administered to 63 non- 
Wistitutionalized parkinsonians. The majority or at the 
Cry least a large minority showed cognitive impairment 
arge enough to be of both practical and theoretical 
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significance. There ed to be a gradient rangin; 
from a mild loss of Vbi to retrieve dod einn 
familiar verbal material, through an intermediate one in 
immediate memory and attention , to a severe 1 in 
perceptual analysis and problem-solving. Neither all nor 
most of the impairment could be explained by the 
additive effects of depression, peripheral motor disa- 
НӨ and treatment with anticholinergic drugs.—Author- 
abstract, ELT 
5323. oe ub M Inst. of Neuro- 
surgery, Moscow, simost' stvolovykh 
reaktsil ot р лт oq sostoyaniya kory 
bol'shikh polusharii golovnogo cheloveka. 
[Brainstem reactions as a function of the functional state 
of the human cerebral cortex.] In S. P. Narikashvili (Ed.), 
"Korkovaya regulyatsiya atel'nosti .orkovyl 
obrazovanil golovnogo mozga.” (See PA, Vol. 46:1ssue 2 
81-93.—15 normal Ss and 50 patients with (оса 
affections of the cortical structures icipated in a 
study of the corticifugal Jation of the functions of 
the rhombencephalic divisions of the brain, ees | 
synchronous recordings of a complex of prairie ice 
and autonomic indices. Brainstem reactions, as 
nystagmus and vascular tonus, were altered following 
signs of an increase in cortical excitation. A decrease in 
corticifugal control of brainstem reactions in cases of 
temporofrontal tumors led to a disturbed interaction 
between different reactions of the autonomic nervous 
system. An increase in respiratory periodicity in the 
rheoencephalogram and [iip La (эрт in Ss 
was manifested bilaterally when falling ep; in 
patients with brain tumors this effect was ested 
excessively and more distinctly on the side contralateral 
to the site of the tumor. (English summary) (24 ref.)—/. 


. London. Г 
R 34. Németh, Nora, (Hungarian Academy of Sci- 


5324. 
ences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A testséma- 
due to changes in 


vitozás integrációs zavara 

mekbetegeknél. [Lack of in t 1 

the body-scheme in children suffering from brain tumor.] 

Pyeichologiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 459-475. 

—Among the psychopathological characteristics of 

infantile brain tumors, the absence of the awareness of 

illness is outstanding along with severe neural ут toms. 

ns manifesting themselves in the lack of 
is, cannot be 


disc 
i brain tumors. ч ‹ 
porre consciousness if, simultaneously with a dis- 
turbance in the sensorimotor functioning. 1 
some lack of body-scheme integration, without the child 
noticing И. Body acione — A be made explicit 
i by means b 
graphically projected it appears on the same side as the 
clinical symptom. The human figure drawings of such 
children are their somatic self portraits. They may be 


hi jons of the infantile 
e з Fen sh consciousness—and 


to be helpful in revealing the complex functional 
idtegrational disturbances of thought processes asso- 
ciated with body-scheme changes and anosognosia. 
(Russian summary) (64 ref.) — English summary. 
5325. Pinelli, Paolo. (Catholic U. of the Sacred Heart, 
Rome, Italy) Consi i sulle ipercinesie da L 
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dopa: Significato del deficit biochimico e del deficit 
anatomico. [Considerations on hyperkinetic behavior 
from L dopa: Significance of biochemical and anatomic 
deficits.] Archivio di Psicologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 31(5), 405-416—EMG follow-ups of 
cde ce treated with L-dopa suggest that: (a) a 
inetic hypertonic syndrome derives from a functional 
disturbance of operating neuronal cell assemblies; (b) 
hereditary and acquired assemblies are located in 
hierarchically different levels of the CNS; (c) a fall in the 
dopamine level enhances activity of the central pool and 
as a consequence rigidity together with akinesia results; 
and (d) cellular impoverishment in the inhibitory system 
hinders modulation of the central pool, even if sub- 
stitutive therapy with dopamine is affected.—L. L'Abate. 
5326. Rosenstock, Harvey A. Alzheimer's presenile 
dementia: A review of 11 clinically diagnosed cases. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Dec), Vol. 31(12), 
826-829:—Reviews the early course of 11 patients with 
clinically diagnosed Alzheimer's disease. Principle find- 
ings indicate that (a) Alzheimer's presenile dementia is 
distinguishable clinically from other idiopathic demen- 
tias of the presenium. (b) There is a predictable course of 
early amnesia, disorientation, confusion, apraxia, and 
impaired perceptual organization. (c) Depression and 
other psychiatric symptoms are not uncommon in the 
early stages of the illness. (d) EEG changes occur early 
and include diffuse slowing and loss of the dominant 
alpha rhythm. The pneumoencephalogram may reveal 
generalized cortical atrophy and/or ventricular dila- 
tation. (e) The early occurrence of confabulation, focal 
neurologic deficits, incontinence, muscular atrophy, and 
convlusions would suggest a disorder other than 
Alzheimer's disease.—Journal summary. 


Brain Damage 


5327. Bell, D. Bruce; Lewis, Franklin D., Diller, 
Leonard, & Bell, Beverly W. (Social Security Admin- 
istration, Washington, D.C.) The puzzling impersistence 
of the Motor Impersistence Test. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 623-624.—The Motor 
Impersistence Test was administered to 17 Ss who had 
residual paralysis on the left side of the body following 
cerebrovascular accidents. The reliability of the rankings 
of the total scores obtained by these Ss over a 60-day 
period with the same Es and over a shorter period with 
different Es was somewhat compromised by the lack of 
consistency in the performance of individuals and across 
items. The major problem with this test was a lack of 
homogeneity which was improved by omitting certain 
items. Other methodological and theoretical implications 
of the test are also discussed —Author abstract. 

5328. Gainotti, Guido. (U. Perugia, Clinic of Nervous 
& Mental Diseases, Italy) Deterioramento intellettivo e 
distintegrazione psico-motrice nelle demenze. [In- 
tellectual deterioration and psychomotor disintegration 
in mental disorders.] Acta Neurologica, 1970(Sep). Vol. 
25(5), 607-627.—Studied 32 randomly selected hospi- 
talized patients with symptoms of mental disorders of 
various kinds and due to diffuse brain lesions for 
relationship between loss of intellectual efficiency and 
motor disintegration. Verbal and nonverbal tests sen- 
sitive to deterioration (Weschsler-Bellevue's Arithmetic 
and Block Design subtests and Rey's *15 words" and 
"Complex Figure" tests) were administered for evalu- 
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ation of loss of intellectual efficiency, 
disintegration were explored by stand 
nations of various motor activities, On. th 
results of intellectual efficiency tests, patien 
divided into 3 groups corresponding to ini 
sive, and complete stages of deterioration, 
a clear-cut relationship between intellectual 
and psychomotor disintegration. A rigid 
appearance of various signs could not be in 
approximations are suggested as to time and 
occurrence. (English summary) (18 ref.)—M, J 

5329. Gainotti, Guido. (U. Perugia, Clini 
& Mental Disorders, italy) Il соті 
emozionale dei cerebrolesi destri e | 
situazione di test neuropsicologico. [Em 
havior in right- and left-sided brain-damaged 
neuropsychological testing situations; 
chologia, Neurologia e Psichiatria, 1970(Sep), 
457-480.—Left-sided brain-damaged patients 
show a clear prevalence of catastrophic те 
anxiety, depression, or anger and aband nt 
task. Right-sided brain-damaged patients rea 
indifference, tendency to joke, anosognosia, beli 
and denial of handicap. Different patterns 0 
illness stem from the functional organization of 
of the brain.—L. L'Abate. - D. 

5330. L’Abate, Luciano & Gale, Elliot N. (€ 
State Coll.) Neurological status and psychi 
functioning. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec 
29(3), 999-1007.—To match. psychological 
and reports with neurological status, 2 studies 
different patient samples were conducted. In 
functioning, visual reproduction, speed, апі 
abstract were compared for 2 groups of mei 
(N = 16) and control (N = 12) Ss froma city 
In this sample, a “blind” global matching 
logical test results and neurological status ¥ 
65% of the time. With si 


similar information for 
private psychiatric hospital (26 brain-damaged 
20 equivocal brain-damaged patients, and 
brain-damaged controls), the same matching. 
correct. Significant relationships between ne} 
status and psychological test results are disc 5 
ref.)—Journal abstract. t 
5331. ка ra OE 
Ilona. (Hungarian Academy 0! ji ^ 
chology, Budapest) A nevelési és kérnyezeti 
szerepe a gyermekkori koponyatraum: 
személyiségváltozásban. [Role of educa 
environmental factors in personality cha 
cranial traumas.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
11, 443-457.—Examined the environment 
preceding cranial trauma in 50 children. On 
data obtained, educational environments à 
into Group A, in which educational influence. 
to be negative, and into Group B, in W 
positive. In the pretrauma period come a 
present in 54% of the cases in Group A, and 
of the cases in Group B; after the pagel 
rose to 73 in Group A and 42 in Group 2- 
complaints following the trauma Teprese 
intensification of behavioral difficulties exist 
in the pretrauma period; in Group Bm 
and more severe organic lesions were comp! 
Although intelligence level of the 2 groups 
be about the same, their school achievem! 


a great extent: 54% of Group A and only 1 
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B were underachieving at school. This difference was 
supported by the qualitative differences observed in the 
course of psychological tests including various tasks. 
Group A Ss were rather moody, impatient, and de- 
manded support, while the work of Group B Ss was 
characterized by discipline, patience, and a compen- 
satory mood. Findings suggest that the effect of the 
cranial trauma is in many instances only secondary, and 
may be attributed to injuries incurred in the premorbid 
educational period. (Russian summary) (19 ref.}—Eng- 
lish summary. 

5332. Lempp, Reinhart. (IU. Tübingen) Frühkindliche 
Hirnschádigung und spätere ndurotische Entwicklung. 
[Cerebral lesion of early childhood and later neurotic 
development. Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
14(6), 274-281.—Describes the "exogenous psycho- 
syndrome" occurring in early childhood in 500 Ss who 
experienced minimal brain damage. Mild cerebral palsy 
dua aT developmental lag in abilities to differentiate 
etween figure and background and acoustical percep- 
tion. Behavioral symptoms of agitation, flattening of 
affect, hypersensitivity, and antisocial conduct were 
characteristic. Investigation of the family environment 
indicated that while the child-parent relationship might 
initially have remained intact, it was likely to become 
dissociated through parental use of excessive negative 
reinforcement. Neurosis was the most frequent out- 
come.—B. Stanton. 

5333. Ormai, Vera; Kalmar, Magda; Grozdits, Zsuzsa 
H., & Fabricius, Ildikó. (Eötvös Lóránd U., Budapest, 
Hungary) Adatok az agysérült gyermekek pszicho- 
lógiai vizsgálatának metodikájához. [Data on meth- 
ods used in the psychological examination of children 
with cerebral lesions.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, 
Vol. 12, 387-421.—Reports results reached by brain- 
injured children in the Bender pattern copying test (rated 
according to H. Santucci and N. Galifret), a variation of 
the Kohs Mosaic Test, and the Draw-a-Man Test. A 
good solution of the 3 tests infers intact visual perception 
and sensorimotor coordination, disorders observed 
frequently after organic brain injuries. The data of 5-11 
yr. old normal children (25 in each age group) are 
quoted. Correlation between tasks—assumed on the 
basis of similar function values—was verified in every 
age group (significance varied between p < .02-p < 
001). Traits in the development of normal Ss were 
compared with the results of 25 8-11 yr. old epileptic but 
not mentally backward primary school children. The 
epileptics were found to have obtained significantly 
lower results, especially in the synthesis of spatial 
relations. In Ss born prematurely, retarded neuromotor 
development was found. In the Ss complicated at birth 
With asphyxia, visual perception as well as motor 
development were impaired. Results prove that the 
methods may be useful in the psychological testing of 
children with cerebral lesions. They not only provide an 
Opportunity for quantitative and qualitative analysis, but 
also for observing the child's activity and thus detecting 
the factors bringing about failure. (Russian summary) G 
P. ref.) — English summary. 

M 5334. Reed, James C. & Reitan, Ralph M. (Tufts U.. 
edical School) Verbal and performance differences 
among brain-injured children with lateralized motor 
deficits. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
93), 741-152.—Children diagnosed as infantile hemi- 
VA were classified into groups by side of motor 
elicit 35 Ss had right hemiplegia and 25 had left 
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hemiplegia. Each S was administered the WISC and the 
reading section of the Wide Range Achievement Test. 
No relation was found between side of deficit and Verbal 
Performance difference scores. In each group WISC 
Performance IQ was lower than WISC Verbal IQ. There 
was no significant difference in reading achievement. 
Relationships between intelligence test pattern and side 
of deficit reported for brain-injured adults do not appear 
to hold for children.—Journal abstract. 

5335. Russell, Elbert W. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Cincinnati, O.) A reexamination of Halstead's 
biological intelligence factors. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 461-462.— The 4 factors in W. 
C. Halstead's concept of biological intelligence were 
derived from a factor analysis by Thurstone of 
Halstead's tests for brain damage. The major tests in his 
analysis were matched with results from 66 chronic 
brain-damaged Ss and a factor analysis was performed. 
Only 1 of the 4 resulting factors was similar to any of 
Halstead's factors. Instead, the factors represented 
performance, verbal, pure motor speed, and verbal 
attention variables—Author abstract. 


Epilepsy 

5336. Ferson, Jean. (Temple U., Medical School) The 
“monster complex” in children who have seizures. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 625- 
626.—The title refers to a syndrome observed by the 
author in the course of her routine diagnostic work with 
handicapped children. 11 cases are described, 7 girls and 
4 boys 3-14 yr. of age. They are called “monsters 
because they were nearly unmanageable and showed 
little or no conscience development. A psychological 
explanation is offered in which the epileptic seizures are 
seen as disrupting the normal parent ild "contract"; 
i.e., parents tacitly agree to control and protect the child 
and the child agrees to be controlled. When the seizure 
occurs, doubt is cast on the ability of each party to fulfill 
his or her side of the agreement. A period of testing and 
uncertainty begins which can culminate in "the monster 
complex." Group counseling for parents is recommended 
as a means of avoiding its development.—Author 

гасі. Е 
Е Ives, Lawrence А, (U. Manchester, England) 
Learning difficulties in children with epilepsy. British 
Journal of Disorders of Communication, 1970(Арг), Vol. 
5(1), 77-84.—Reviews research and findings on epileptic 
children in the areas of (a) intelligence, (b) perceptual- 
motor difficulties, (c) psychological testing, (d) intel- 
lectual faculties, (е) ersonality and behavior, (f) 
hyperactivity in brain-damaged epileptic children, and 
(g) stammering. The research and techniques are eval- 
uated and suggestions are made for future investigations 
with emphasis on longitudinal studies of medical, 
educational, psychological, social, and economic vari- 
ables. (28 ref.)}—S. Knapp. 
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5338. Anderman, S., Barclay, A., Kahana, B., & Yater, 
A. (St. Louis U.) Intelligence and serum phenyl- 
alanine in levels in phenylketonuric children. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual C onvention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2) 613- 
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614.—Examined the effect of located phenylketonuria 
(PKU) on the human child. The case histories of 16 boys 
and 9 girls who had been identified as PKU, and started 
on the dietary treatment within the Ist 2 mo. of life 
provided data for a number of variables. The effects of 
Serum phenylalanine upon cognitive development, be- 
havior, and physical development were investigated. 
Furthermore, an anlysis of the contribution of non- 
treatment factors such as sociodemographic and sex 
variables was also completed. Results of a correlational 
analysis indicate that the 2 most significant predictors of 
the cognitive criterion were current serum phenylalanine 
levels and socioeconomic level of the family. Further- 
more, sex differences in significantly lower IQ and 
significantly higher current levels of serum phenylalanine 
with boys, as well as significantly poorer parental dietary 
control with boys were also noted.—Author abstract. 

5339. Barton, Elizabeth S. (Meanwood Park Hosp., 
Leeds, England) Inappropriate speech in a severely 
retarded child: A case study in language con- 
ditioning and generalization. Journal of Applied Behav- 
ior Analysis, 1970(Win), Vol. 3(4), 299-307.—The modi- 
fication of inappropriate speech, a class of behaviors 
rather than a limited des of specific examples, is 
little known in the severely retarded. In this study, 
Operant techniques were used to modify the strikingly 
bizarre and inappropriate speech of an 11-yr-old severely 
retarded boy. S's appropriate verbal responses to 
questions about magazine pictures were reinforced with 
candy. When he responded inappropriately, the maga- 
zine was withdrawn, and social interaction was discon- 
tinued for a 10-sec time-out period. Negative responses 
were ignored, the next picture displayed, and the next 
question asked immediately. In 10 sessions, appropriate 
responses increased from 26-86% of all responses. A 
reversal of reinforcement was then introduced, in which 
inappropriate responses were reinforced, appropriate 
responses resulted in time out, and negative responses 
were treated as before. This reduced the percentage of 
appropriate responses to 24%. Subsequent sessions of 
reinforcement for appropriate responses increased ap- 
propriate responses to 96% of all responses. At signif- 
icant stages in the experiment, a measure of possible 
generalization was attempted. Although some general- 
ization was recorded, it was minimal: some explanations 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5340. Bódór, Jenó. Az értelmi fogyatékos 
gyermekek pszichológiai fejlódésének vizsgálata a 
Szovjet kutatók munkáiban. [Soviet studies concerned 
with the development of mentally defective children.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 477-486. 
—Reports the following basic principles applied by 
Soviet researchers to the psychology of mental retar- 
dation: (a) leading part played in development by 
training and instructing, (b) complex structure of 
anomalous development, (c) determinism regarding 
factors of anomalous development, and (d) nearness of 
zones of development. The analysis of Soviet research in 
this field proved that success has been due to the 
dialectic materialistic interpretation of development and 
to an adequate consideration for the above basic 
principles, setting an example for future investigations. 
(Russian summary) (18 ref.)}—English summary. 

5341. Bradley, Betty Н. (Columbus State Inst., О.) 
The use of the playroom іп education of mentally 
retarded children. Rehabilitation Literature, 1970(Apr), 
Vol. 31(4), 103-106.— Describes playroom techniques 
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applied to specific educational problems on 
10 yr. of work with mentally retarded chi 
Columbus State Institute. Major benefits 
the areas of improved communication with 
bers, specific remediation on educational 
difficulties, and a decrease in fragmentation 
to institutionalized children.—S. L. Warren, 

5342. Bramza, Anthony F., Witt, Peter A. Û 
Anthony G., & Jeanrenaud, Claudine, 
Children’s Research Center) Responses P 
children to colored block presentation. 
Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 1008, 
the responses of 5 male and 6 female, 
mongoloid children presented with the 
blocks used in a previous study by A. F. G 
A. Witt (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 3) . Co rati 
provided on the effect of color on bl 0 
nature of block play in m i 
5343. Brolin, Donn & Wright, George М. (Si 
U.) Implementing rehabilitation recom 
for the mentally retarded. American Journal 
Deficiency, 1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 586-592; 
to determine the extent to which 5 types of 
mendations from an evaluation center for 
were implemented and variables related to tht 
mentation, Data on 229 former outpatients 6 
nostic center, mostly noninstitutionalized, rangi 
from 15—51 yr. and in IQ from 40-89, were 
from a follow-up questionnaire and evaluatit 
records. Caseworkers reported on the extent: 
recommendations were followed, and related th 
ence of 17 variables in implementing different 
recommendations social medical, р 
vocational, and educational). Statistical ргосейш 
to analyze the data at p < .05 were chi-square, 
product-moment correlation, and the stepwise 
regression analysis. Findings indicate that the 
of different variables on the Na of. 
mendations va according to the of m 
mendation and sex of the client, Importance 
family was found to be particularly related to 
rehabilitation.—Jowrnal abstract. — Е 
5344. Buday, József. (City School-Health 
Budapest, Hungary) Osszehasonlité fárad 
vizsgálatok Down-beteg gyermekeknél ózo 
levegó hatására. [Comparative examinations 
in children suffering from Down's syndrom 
treated with air containing ozone.] Magyar 
Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(2), 263-271,— Treatment. 
room and dormitory air with ozone resulted in o 
fatigue of 13-14 yr. old children suffering: from. 
syndrome. (English & Russian summaries) 

5345. Flanigan, Patik J, Yo Pe 
Ci „ Julianne L. (U. Wisconsin 
Children's Manifest Anxiety Scale with the 
Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Jul), 
472-477.—Examined the usefulness of the, 
with a retarded population. Item 
earned by 16 male randomly assigned re 
normal Ss indicates that the stimulus il 
differentially between groups regarding 
discriminate high and low anxiety. ( 
abstract. 

5346. Friedrich, Douglas; Fuller, 
Hawkins, William F. (Central Michigan d 
ship between perception (input) 
(output). Perceptual & Motor Skills, | 
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29(3), 923-934.—15 brain-damaged and 9 non-brain- 
damaged retarded Ss were given the following visual- 
motor tasks: (a) the WISC Block Design subtest, (b) the 
WISC Block Design multiple-choice procedure presented 
by H. G. Birch, et al, and (c) the Minnesota Percepto- 
Diagnostic test circle-diamond figures, incorporatin; 
encil and block procedures. A combination of the Bloci 
Design subtest and the circle-diamond figures was 
successful in indicating Ss with execution (motor) or 
integrative dysfunctions. The multiple-choice procedure 
proved invalid as a technique for differentiating Ss with 
executive or integrative dysfunctions from Ss with visual 
perceptual difficulties, Results argue against the com- 
monly held notion that. perception is a unitary process. 
Rather, the findings suggest that failures on visual-motor 
tasks by mentally retarded Ss result primarily from faulty 
executive or integrative components. (21 ref.) Journal 
abstract, 

5347. Fuller, Renée & Shuman, Joyce, (Rosewood 
State Hosp, Owings Mills, Md.) Treated 
ketonuria: Intelligence and blood phenylalanine 
levels. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 539-545.—Analysis of 113 
phenylketonurics (age range = a few days to 5!/; yr.) on 
treatment with a low phenylalanine diet showed: (a) а 
decrease in performance on tests of intelligence in Ss 
younger than 18 mo, when blood phenylalanine levels 
were below 5 mg/100 ml, raising the question of whether 
phenylalanine needs of phenylketonuric infants are 
greater than normal infants and older children; 0) 
dietary regimens producing phenylalanine levels above 
mg/100 ml were not followed by a decrease in IQ; and 
(c) discontinuation of dietary treatment was more 
deleterious to the IQ of those Ss whose phenylalanine 
intake had been more limited (blood рр диэ, level 
less than 9 mg/100 ml) in the year immediately prior to 
discontinuation than in those Ss kept on more libe 
intake (phenylalanine greater than 9 mg/100 ml). (35 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5348. Graham, James T. & Graham, Louella W. 
(Emory U.) Language behavior of the mentally 
retarded: Syntactic characteristics. American Journal 
of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Mar), Vol 75(5), 623- 
629, Language samples from 9 mentally reta 
with CAs ranging from 10-18 уг, and MAS ranging from 
36-10 yr. were analyzed супара, Results indicate 
that certain indices of linguistic sophistication and Ss 
MAs were correlated. It was tentatively hypo! x 
that nonmongoloid retardates develop rules of their 
language at a different rate but in much the same way as 
intellectually-average children - МИ eae 

5349. Greene, Elaine G. (U, Ala! ) 
live study of perceptions of parents toward their 
mentally retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. шд 3372. 

5350. Irle, Gerhard. Die Gesellschaft und der 
Schwachsinnige. [Society and the feebleminded.] Prax- 
i5 der Psychotherapie, 1969(Dec), Vol. 14(6), 245- 
е Reviews literary descriptions of the role of the 

ental defective in society utilizing comparisons 

character descriptions from "Faulkner, Dostoyevsky, and 
Pearl $. Buck. The role of the mental defective has not 
changed appreciably, There are few opportunities for 
and little interest in the integration of the mental 
defective into society. It is pointed out that 

having minor degrees of mental retardation encounter 
greater difficulties than those who are severely handi- 
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drome. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5) 606-612.—Although neuro- 
pathologists describe Alzheimer's changes in the brains 
of all victims of Down's syndrome over 35 yr. of age, 
only 3 cases of clinical dementia in such individuals are 
described in the literature. In order to establish clinical 
correlates of Alzheimer's disease, psychiatric and neuro- 
logic findings obtained from a middle-aged group were 
compared to those of Down's syndrome patients in their 
early 20s. The older group exhibited significantly greater 
incidence of abnormality in (a) object identification, (b) 
snout reflex, (c) Babinski sign, and (d) palmomental sign. 
Both groups displayed mild hypertonia rather than 
hypotonia, and face-hand test was abnormal in 75% of Ss 
tested. While dementia is uncommon, subtle neurological 
changes reflect neuropathological findings present in 
aging sufferers of Down's syndrome. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5355. Paul, Howard A. & Miller, Joel R. (Pennsauken 
Schools, N.J.) Reduction of extreme deviant behav- 
iors in a severely, 1971(Feb), Vol. 67(4), 193-197.—A 
12.5-yr-old girl with a MA of 2.11 yr. who displayed 
many negative behaviors, e.g., hand biting, chin hitting, 
disrobing, smearing feces, breaking objects, spitting, etc., 
was given a treatment program using behavior modi- 
fication techniques. A combination of reinforcing posi- 
tive behaviors and using a time out procedure was 
effective in reducing the deviant behaviors and in 
shaping more adaptive behaviors. 20 therapy sessions 
conducted over a 2-mo period, were sufficient to produce 
noticeable changes in behavior. Carry over was reported 
by personnel in cottage and school areas.—Journal 
abstract. 

5356. Payne, James S. (U. Virginia) Prevalence 
survey of severely mentally retarded in Wyandotte 
County, Kansas. Training School Bulletin, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 67(4), 220-227.— Conducted a prevalence survey in 
Wyandotte County, Kansas to determine the extent of 
severe mental retardation. Severely mentally retarded 
individuals were defined as persons whose IQs were 50 
and below. The prevalence and incidence rates of this 
study were compared with similar studies and results 
indicate a somewhat higher rate of incidence of severely 
mentall retarded in Wyandotte County. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5357. Rundle, A. T. & Atkin, Julia. (St. Lawrence's 
Hosp. Caterham, England) Serum alkaline phos- 
phatase isoenzymes in Down's syndrome. American 
Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 
613-616.—Starch gel electrophoresis was used to inves- 
tigate the serum alkaline phosphatases in 75 cases of 
Down's syndrome. Of these, 51 cases were found to be of 
the genetic variety Pp 1, ie, with a single band of 
activity; 17 cases were found to be of the Pp 2 form, with 
an additional band of activity of intestinal origin; 1 case 
was found with a 3rd band which is tentatively suggested 
to be the rare normal variant C; and 6 cases were shown 
to have a slow-running band of activity in the £- 
lipoprotein region which may also be normal variants. 
These findings are discussed with particular reference to 
gene location on the 21st chromosome. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5358. Turnure, James E. (U. Minnesota, Inst. of Child 
Development) Distractibility in the mentally retarded: 
Negative evidence for an orienting inadequacy. 
Exceptional Children, 1970(Nov), Vol. 37(3), 181-186. 
—bDescribes 3 studies in which the orienting behavior of 
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normal and mentally retarded children was investigated 
under a variety of conditions. An initial study found 
that, in many cases, normal Ss showed nontask orien- 
tations to a greater extent than did retarded Ss. An 
examination of those circumstances wherein the retarded 
had been found to glance more indicates that such 
circumstances, often observed in the classroom, are 
inappropriate for adjudging retarded children to be 
distractible. Further research involving only retarded Ss 
shows that the inclusion of an adult in the learning 
situation greatly increased retarded Ss' nontask orien- 
tations. However, it was also shown that if cues were 
provided by the adult they would be utilized by the Ss; 
the retarded Ss glancing apparently represented infor- 
mation seeking and not merely vacuous orientations toa 
salient social stimulus. A new conception of children's 
attending behaviors is suggested to account for the 
findings.—Journal abstract. 

5359. Valletutti, Peter. (Coppin State Coll) Lan- 
guage of the mildly mentally retarded: Cognitive 
deficit or cultural difference? Exceptional Children, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 37(6), 455-459.— Discusses the problem 
of stereotypic judgments which relate socioeconomic 
status to speech and language patterns. An evaluation of 
language is proposed which alternates between the 
opposing conservative and liberal perspectives on speech 
defects. “It supports a view which assigns educational 
priority to the cognitive function of language and assigns 
a minor role to social acceptability.” (35 ref)—P. 
Hertzberg. 


Learning & Motor Ability 


5360. Anders, Terry R. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Short-term memory for serially pre- 
sented supraspan information in nonretarded and 
mentally retarded individuals. American Journal 
Mental Deficiency, 1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 571-5 i 
—Attempted to test Ellis’ hypothesis that шн 
retardates exhibit a short-term memory deficit as а resu! 
of their failure to employ rehearsal and other in 
devices generally used by intellectually-average 11 19 
viduals. Nonretarded (mean аре = 19.3 уг.) and i 
tally retarded (mean age — 21.6 yr.) Ss were сош 
on a task which required partial recall of ae 
presented supraspan lists of letters following fe M 
unfilled delays of 0, 5, 10, and 20 sec. As РЕШЕ des 
results showed that filling the retention intervà eii 
rehearsal-preventing activity has a far more E 
effect upon the short-term memory of intel et У 
average individuals than on the short-term ne Ellis 
retardates. These results are consistent wr iental 
account of the short-term memory deficit o 
retardates.—Journal abstract. т } 

5361. Bricker, William A. & Bricker, Dii 
(George Peabody Coll. for Teachers, John in the 
Center) Receptive vocabulary as a fac! о chil- 
discrimination performance of low-function 5 "i 
dren. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, “tioning 
Vol. 75(5), 599-605.—3 groups of low-fun ing no- 
children— receiving name training, 1 ree ae ud 
name discrimination training, and the 3rd rece! nation 
training—were compared on a series of аво 
problems to determine the effects of denote S 
A pretest, intervention, posttest design Was dates Їд 
random assignment of 30 institutionalized retarcz 
the 3 conditions. In Treatment 1, the co! 


lor-form ШЕН 
mcn еп 
name served as а cue for choice; in Treatm 
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roblem presentation occurred without naming; in 
Treatment 3, no intervening training was given. Al- 
though the training groups did not differ significantly on 
training and posttesting, both groups showed reliable 
improvement across training blocks and performed 
significantly better on the posttest than did the control 
Ss. Generalization testing also revealed a statistically 
reliable difference in favor of the trained groups. 
—Journal abstract. 

5362. Guess, Doug; Smith, James O., & Ensminger, E. 
Eugene. (Kansas Neurological Inst., Topeka) The role of 
nonprofessional persons in teaching language skills 
to mentally retarded children. Exceptional Children, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 37(6), 447-453.—Reviews a 2-yr research 
project in which 2 former psychiatric aides were trained 
to serve as language developmentalists for small groups 
of institutionalized severely retarded children. 40 Ss 
participating in the program were compared with a 
matched control group on variables of IQ, language, age, 
and social quotient. Ss attending language classes met 
daily for approximately 1 hr. They were taught from the 
Peabody Language Development Kits and a series of 
lessons developed during the project. Results show 
significantly greater language scores made by the 
language training group. IQ score increases were equiv- 
ocal, but again favored those Ss attending language 
classes.—Journal abstract. 

5363. Hall, Judy E. (U. Alabama, Center for Devel- 
opmental & Learning Disorders, Birmingham) Effect of 
response bias of mental retardates upon oddity 
learning. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 579-585.—64 mental retardates 
were assessed for a bias to respond to form, color, or size. 
Each S was then tested on oddity learning with either 
form or color odd. There were 4 groups: FF, FC, and 
CC, and CF (the Ist letter indicating dimensional bias; 
the 2nd, odd dimension). '/; of each group were high MA 
(8-10 yr., approximately) and '/; were low MA (6-8 yr. 
approximately). After the 64 oddity trials, each S was 
reassessed for bias. Ss tested on oddity with their bias 
dimension odd (FF and CC) performed significantly 
better (p < .0009) than Ss tested with their nonbias 
dimension odd (FC and CF). When the individual biases 
of each S were controlled, oddity learning did not 
increase with MA. Biases were found to be remarkably 
Strong and resistant to change. Results were interpreted 
as consistent with Zeaman and House's analysis of 
oddity learning. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5364. Johnson, John T. & Olley, J. Gregory. 
(Memphis State U.) Behavioral comparisons of mon- 
goloid and nonmongoloid retarded persons: A 
review. American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 75(5), 546-559.—In an effort to provide 
information concerning the utility of the American 
Association on Mental Deficiency’s medical classifi- 
cation system for psychology, a review is made of the 
literature that has compared mongoloid and non- 
mongoloid retarded Ss on behavioral tasks. The studies 
Teviewed are grouped into the areas of (a) mental 
abilities, (b) sensory processes, (c) learning and con- 
ditioning, and (d) RT and activation. While there 
appeared to be more similarities than differences 
between mongoloid and nonmongoloid retarded 55, 
Several problems are discussed which prohibit firm 
conclusions, Suggestions are made concerning the 
paboration of a viable behavioral classification system 
Or mental retardation. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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5365. Martin, Clessen J. & Herndon, Mary A, (Texas 
А & M U., Human Learning Research "od ere 
of memory strategies upon the learning of new 
words among educable retarded children. Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Convention of the American Psycho- 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 617-618.—At- 
tempted to determine whether E-supplied memory 
strategies could facilitate word recognition learning 
among educable retarded children. 3 groups were 
formed. The syntactical group received memory strat- 
egies during the word recognition task. The word 
formation group was given cue word training. The 
repetition group was instructed to repeat the words 
during the word recognition task. Relearning trials were 
administered 48 hr. after the word recognition task. 
While there were no significant differences in mean 
correct responses during acquisition, there were signif- 
icant differences during relearning in favor of the 
syntactical group.—Author abstract. 

5366. Meindl, уе L. Barclay, Allan G., Lam 
Robert E., & Yater, Allan C. (Indiana U., South Bend) 
Mental growth in noninstitutionalized mongoloid 
children. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
621-622.—Compared a mental ош curve for non- 
institutionalized mongoloid children with those curves 
presented for institutionalized mongoloid patients, While 
arguments have been advanced for the intellectual and 
social superiority of home-rearing as opposed to insti- 
tutional rearing for mongoloid retardates, studies con- 
cerning ert growth curves for mongoloid children 
have been limited largely to institutionalized popula- 
tions. Ss were drawn from the outpatient register of a 
child development clinic and a residential school for 
exceptional children. Marked differences in mental 
growth after age 9 yr. were noted between the curves 
presented for institutionalized and noninstitutionalized 
Ss.—Author abstract. 

5367. Redd, William H. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Effects of reinforcement contingen- 
cies on attention span and task related stimulus 
control in retarded children. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 671-672.—During training with an 
adult, 3 retarded boys were resented 3 tasks, each 
associated. with a different training regime (extinction, 
contingent, or noncontingent. reinforcement). The con- 
tingent task acquired discriminative properties, whereas 
other tasks did not. Control was maintained in familiar 
and unfamiliar settings and with novel adults, When the 
contingent task was introduced following the presen- 
tation of extinction and ecu es tasks, Ss manip- 
ulated the contingent task; when the other 2 tasks were 
presented after the contingent task, Ss ignored them and 
continued working on the contingent task. Results were 
replicated when assignments of reinforcement contin- 
gencies to tasks were removed.—Author abstract. —— 
5368. Sajwaj, Thomas & Hedges, Donald. (U. Mis- 
sissippi, Medical Center) Functions of parental atten- 
tion in an oppositional, retarded boy. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 697-698.—2 experiments 
analyzed the interaction of punishment and positive 
reinforcement. Contingent parental attention could not 
maintain cleanu| behavior in a retarded oppositional 
boy. When a blast from a bicycle horn was used to 
eliminate disruptions, cleaning increased greatly. How- 
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ever, praise was now necessary to maintain the high level 
of cleaning. Furthermore, the praise had to come from 
the parent using the horn. These results suggest that the 
horn prompted the child to look more to a parent, thus 
attenting to the parent’s praise. Exp. Ш demonstrated a 
transient punishment effect of praise. This suggests that a 
response-consequence linkage may have discriminative 
functions.—Author abstract. 

5369. Twardosz, Sandra & Sajwaj, Thomas. (U. 
Kansas) Development of complex sentence structure 
in a retarded girl using a multiple baseline tech- 
nique. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
663-664.— Multiple base-line techniques were used to 
demonstrate that prompts and differential positive 
reinforcement (praise and tokens) increased complex 
language in a retarded girl. These procedures were 
extremely effective when used by her preschool teacher. 
However, these same procedures, when used by the 
child's mother with comparable accuracy were consid- 
erably less effective. Reversals showed that the teacher's 
praise alone could maintain the complex speech as 
effectively as praise and tokens together. The differential 
effectiveness of the mother and teacher may be ascribed 
to subtle differences in praising or to possible differences 
in the child's reinforcement history with these individ- 
uals.—Author abstract. 
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5370. Brown, Lou; Johnson, Sylvester, & Fenrick, 
Nancy. (U. Wisconsin) Increasing individual and 
assembly line production rates of retarded students. 
Training School Bulletin, 197\(Feb), Vol. 67(4), 206- 
213.—Work arrangements (individual and assembly line) 
and reinforcement (social only and social plus tangible) 
were manipulated to increase the production rates of 6 
trainable level students, 15-20 yr. old, in an envelope 
stuffing task. Individual work settings consistently 
resulted in higher production rates than assembly line 
Settings regardless of the reinforcement contingencies in 
effect. Production rates also consistently improved when 
tangible reinforcement in the form of components of a 
“banana split” was successively made contingent on 
attaining a student or group specified goal. These 
environmental manipulations were successful in part 
because the teachers specified their instructional objec- 
tives in a way that required direct measuren:ent of their 
Ss’ behavior.—Journal abstract. 

5371. Cowden, Kenneth. (Dewitt State Hosp., Au- 
burn, Calif. The mentally retarded can contribute. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
20(12), 395.— Describes the use of 19 mentally retarded 
patients (average IQ — 41) as harvesters of tomatoes 
when local farmers faced losses due to the unavailability 
of workers. Patients harvested up to 75% as much as 
nonpatients, but were better at selecting usable tomatoes. 
Patients improved in color perception, coordination, and 
size judgments. Patients were prompt and demonstrated 
good work habits. Earning money led to feelings of 
accomplishment and enhanced self-esteem.— S. Knapp. 

5372. Etienne, Jerald & Morlock, David A. (Northern 
Illinois U.) A pre-vocational program for institu- 
tionalized mental retardates. Training School Bulletin, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 67(4), 228-234.—Describes а prevoca- 
tional program designed to facilitate the institutionalized 
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mental retardate’s return to the community, T 
gram was designed in sequential phases to ins 
maximum amount of success at each level of 
with eventual total release from the institution 
final goal. Each step is discussed in terms of prot 
from dependence to independence.—Journal 
5373. Gray, Bonnie L. & Weiss, David J. РИО 
of the measurement of job satisfaction. Proce 
the Annual Convention of the American Psyc 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 611-612. 
5374. Hendel, Darwin D. (U. Minnesota) Test} 
and administration variables as related | 
performance of mentally retarded adults or 
tifactor tests of vocational abilities. Proceed) 
Annual Convention of the American Psychologica 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 615-616.—It was hi 
sized that modifications in test format and ad 
tration variables would improve the perfor 
mentally retarded adults on multifactor ability 
as the General Aptitude Test Battery. 2 stud 
designed to investigate: (a) individual vs. group! 
istration and speeded vs. nonspeeded conditions, 
standard vs. simplified instructions and standa 
simplified practice. Although a significant ma 
resulted for speeded vs. nonspeeded conditi 
groups in Study 1, higher means were obtained 
speeded conditions. Results indicate that more 
procedural modifications in testing procedures 
required for mentally retarded clients.—Author 
5375. Schumaker, Jean & Sherman, Jan 
Kansas) Training generative verb usage by i 
and reinforcement procedures. Journal of 
Behavior Analysis, 1970(Win), Vol. 3(4), 27 
retarded children (1 18-yr-old boy, and 1 16-yr-old i 
14-yr-old girl) were trained, using imitation a 
forcement procedures, to produce past and presen 
forms of verbs in response to verbal requests. 2/0 
experimental sessions were arranged: training am 
During training sessions, S was trained to prodi 
in both the past and the present tense. Then, in» 
session, the generalization of this training was 
presenting to the S a series of untrained verb 
spersed with previously trained verbs. Res| 
untrained verbs were never reinforced. Training S8 
alternated with probe sessions throughout @ 
base-line design involving 4 classes of verb i 
the base lines. The results showed that, as р 
present tense forms of verbs within an € 
were trained, Ss correctly produced past ki 
tense forms of untrained verbs within this clas 
verbs from 2 or more classes were trained, e 9 
produced the verb tenses from each of id r 
Thus, the imitation and reinforcement prd 
effective in teaching generative use of verl 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. , 
5376. Skaarbrevik, Karl J. (Tromso ой! P 
Norway) A follow-up study of educ b. 
retarded in Norway. American ДИН / 
Deficiency, 1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 560- 174 
tion concerning the present status of s 
mentally retarded individuals, 124 males on б 
who had been discharged from Non ea 
training schools for educable retardates i 
1960, was obtained in 1967. Data wi 
economy, occupation, social life, criminalitv 
support were collected from several official ag i 
information obtained indicated that approxim^^ 
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the research population was self-supporting with a fairly 
good standard of living, and that only about !/, needed 
continuous official support. While most of the male Ss 
were employed in industry or construction, a substantial 
number of the females were housewives. The relationship 
between some personal variables and adjustment to 
society was analyzed. This analysis emphasized the 
importance of other handicaps as an important factor in 
addition to low intellectual abilities.—Journa/ abstract. 

5377. Wargo, Donald С. & Meek, Virgelia С. 
(Children’s Asthma Research Inst. & Hosp., Denver, 
Colo.) Concept identification performance as a 
function of experimenter warmth in educable mental 
retardates and nonretarded rehabilitation clients. 
American Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
75(5), 593-598.—24 educable mentally retarded (EMR) 
rehabilitation center students and 24 nonretarded reha- 
bilitation students were randomly assigned to 1 of 2 Es 
who provided 1 of 3 types of informative feedback 
("warm," "cold," or "mechanical") in a serially pre- 
sented visual concept identification task involving 2 
relevant and 1 irrelevant nonredundant binary dimen- 
sions. The data were analyzed by repeated-measures 
analysis over the course of the problem. Results indicate 
no overall differential response to E warmth for the 2 
groups, but there was some indication that the “warm” 
condition offered by 1 of the Es may have constituted a 
distraction for the retarded Ss on early trials. The overall 
difference between retardates and nonretardates in terms 
of mean errors was reduced considerably by dropping 
out postsolution data, suggesting that presolution per- 
formance over the Ist 54 of the problem did not 
significantly differ for the 2 groups. Implications for the 
understanding of retardate cognitive functioning are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


PHYSICAL ILLNESS 


5378. —————. Aldosterone, angiotensin, and 
hypertension. British Medical Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 
1(5699), 769.—In 1955 J, W. Conn described primary 
aldosteronism, in which excessive secretion of 
aldosterone is associated with hypertension, and this has 
led to a great deal of clinical investigation and specu- 
lation. Recent studies of aldosterone excretion ог 
excretion rates have clarified the relationships. Results of 
these studies are described. The part played by aldo- 
sterone in the development or continuation of hyper- 
tension is uncertain, but, like angiotensin, it increases the 
intracellular concentration. of sodium. Primary 
aldosteronism is a rare cause of hypertension, accounting 
for well below 1% of all hypertensive patients. Varieties 
of aldosteronism are discussed. Differentiation of these 
syndromes from essential hypertension is important, 
since they afford the opportunity for rational treatment 
by aldosterone antagonists or surgery, whereas man- 
agement of essential hypertension remains ет) irical in 
the absence of knowledge of its cause. (27 ref.)—S. R. 
Diamond. 
612279: Doll, Richard E, Rubin, Robert T, & 
Gunderson, E. K. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric 
Research Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Life stress and 
ness patterns in the US Navy: Il. Demogr: 
variables and illness onset in an attack са s 
i Archives of Environmental Health, 1969(Nov), Vol. 
.,/48-752.—Studied approximately /% of the enlis 
crew of an attack carrier (N=738) during а 6-mo 
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deployment to Vietnam. Questionnaires about personal 
background and military status were given at the 
beginning of the cruise, and the illnesses developed by А 
these men during the cruise were tabulated. Discussed 

the relationship of 16 di phic variables to illness 
onset: job specialty, pay grade, age, race, religion, birth 
region, marital status, number of enden education, 
socioeconomic status, active duty status (regular vs. 
reserve), IQ level, parents’ status (living or ), 
birth order, father’s occupation, and father's education. 
On the basis of analyses of variance, the following 
ا‎ variables were found to have a significant 
overall relationship to illness incidence: job specialty, 
age, pay grade, race, birthplace, and number of de- 
pendents. The remaining 10 variables were statistically 
unrelated to illness incidence. Relatively high illness 
rates occurred in you i 
those in the fireman/fireman aj 


‚ nonrated seamen, especially 

prentice category who 

worked on the ship's engines. Relatively high illness rates 

also occurred in Negro and American Indian sailors. 
—Journal abstract. к 

5380, Geist, Harold. (Everett А. Gladman Memorial 

Foundation, Oakland, Calif.) Emotional aspects of 

dermatitis. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 

American gb Fears нн Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 


627-628.—100 patients in 5 separate diagnostic cate- 
gories, each including 20 dermatol tients, were 
studied by the MMPI, Rorschach, an iw-a-Person 


tic categories were acne, vulgaris, 
atopic dermatitis, hand eczema, psoriasis, and cellulitis. 
Test results were analyzed qualitatively and quantita- 
tively. The mean scores for each Ios for each scale of 
the MMPI were computed. For the Rorschach, а 
composite psychograph was made by getting the mean 
movement, diffusion, vista, texture, achromatic, and 
bright color variables of th 

severe psychopathol 
unexpressed rage an via 
primary psychopathological characteristics found, to- 


gether with schizophrenic signa Амур abstract. 


tests. The dia; 


5381. Hódosi, —— Budapest, ceed 
^ inic, Н D ses 
Pie 61 fiségle]ló oul pr ái és nyaraltatásuk 


problém: 

során szerzett tapasztalatok. [Problems of personality 
development in е — from Pseud = 
experiences gained during their stay in a vacan j 
Рр Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 521-528. n 
the Ist part of the study, ychopathological factors 
affecting the personality of t children at the onset of 
diabetes mellitus are analyzed. The particular phases of 
the psychopathological process and their characteristics 
are recounted, Impact о! the illness on the child and the 
family structure 1% examined, noting the relation and 
interaction of factors involved. The role of anxiety 
associated with diabetes and that of ensuing frustrations 
is stressed. It is pointed out that ity distortions 
brought about by the illness differ markedly from those 
occurring in the orbid personality. Certain response 
types that develop following particular phases of the 
illness are described. The 2nd part of the study deals 
with the psychological problems diabetic children had in 
the vacation camp. In spite of initial difficulties in the 
field of adjustment, being sent to the vacation cam) 
constituted an important social experience for them. 
longer stay in a holiday camp is recommended since the 

nality disturbances can be treated more effectively 


there, (Russian summary)—English summary. 
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5382. Jenkins, C. David. (U. North Carolina, School 
of Public Health, Chapel Hill) Psychologic and social 
precursors of coronary disease: Il. New England 
Journal of Medicine, 197\(Feb), Vol. 284(6), 307- 
317.—Presents a comprehensive review of 160 papers 
concerning psychological and social factors involved in 
coronary disease. Studies from various countries agree 
that life dissatisfactions and stress are correlates of 
ischemic heart disease. Blohmke and others have 
reported that men in 5 categories of coronary disease 
differed from healthy controls by 1 or more of the 
following variables: tedious work, job difficulties, or 
feeling ill at ease at work. S. Wolf, J. Bruhn, and H. Kits 
van Heijningen have indicated, in separate studies, that 
job dissatisfaction and frustrations are predisposing 
factors to myocardial infarctions. S. M. Sales and J. 
House reported an observed association of mortality and 
job dissatisfaction which was independent of social class. 
"The clinical judgment of stress by physicians or 
patients’ self-ratings has also been associated with 
coronary disease, apart from reference to the external 
events or conditions triggering it. A particular problem 
exists in retrospective studies in that it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to distinguish the stress reaction consequent 
to severe disease from that preceding it.” Other re- 
searchers have identified and accepted the existence of a 
coronary prone behavior pattern characterized by 
extreme competitiveness, impatience, perfectionism, 
hyperaleriness, and pressing needs for achievement. 
Recurrent and fatal myocardial infarcts have been 
associated with this behavior pattern. (162 ref.)—B. A. 
Stanton. 

5383. Küttgen, Ulrich. (U. Mainz, Kinderklinik, W. 
Germany) Das kranke Kind und die Familie. [The sick 
child and the family.] Praxis der Psychotherapie, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 14(6), 261-266.—Demonstrates how 
diseases of early life threaten and upset the equilibrium 
of family life. Under pressure, mothers often lose sound 
judgment which results in family unrest. Forms of 
defensive mother behavior (e.g. overprotection) are 
common. The responsibility distribution within the entire 
family structure is altered. After recuperation, the need 
for special care and treatment of the child remains as a 
further burden to the family. In the case of incurable or 
handicapped children, the climax of the family crisis 
occurs when the parents learn that there is no hope for 
complete recuperation. In this instance, there is a large, 
painful spectrum of alternative decisions to be made, and 
medical and educational counseling are indispensible. 
—B. Stanton. 

5384. Krüskemper, Gertrud & Krüskemper, Hans L. 
(Hannover Medical Coll., W. Germany) Neurotische 
Tendenzen und Extraversion bei Hyperthyreose. 
[Neurotic tendencies and extroversion in hyperthyroid- 
ism.) Zeitschrift für Psychosomatische Medizin und 
Psychoanalyse, 1970(Apr), Vol. 16(2), 178-189.—14 
patients with decompensated diffuse hyperthyroidism 
were given a number of psychological tests which also 
included the MPI and Maudsley Medical Questionnaire 
(MMQ). These tests were administered (a) before a 
medicinal-thyrostatic therapy (test), and (b) after a 
euthyroid metabolism of at least 3 mo. (retest). With I 
exception the MMQ showed a decrease in neurotic 
tendencies with the mean group value of 19.07 (test) 
sinking to a normal value of 12.35 (retest). The Lie scale 
remained constant with 11.21 as compared to 11.64. The 
Neurosis scale of the MPI after treatment sank signif- 
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icantly from 26.21 in the test to 18.36 
mean value of the extroversion-introvers 
Shifted from 20.93 in the direction of the- 
pole to a value of 24.5. An assessment 

physicians and thyroid experts of the patient 
the individual items proved more relaible { 
than for the MPL— B. Schay. —. 7 

5385. Levendel, László; Mezei, Arpad; 
& Litvai, Mihályne. Adatok a tüdógümókór 
pulmonale chronicumban szenved 
személyiségéhez. [Data concerning the p 
atients suffering from cor pulmonale chro 
y tuberculosis.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, | 
11, 507-519, imined personality рай 
suffering from cor pulmonale chronicum 
severe tuberculosis of the lungs with the Ro 
in order to blish adequate methods 
institutional care. Rorschach scores assum 
acterize cor pulmonale were checked on 50 S§ 
pulmonale diagnosis was unequivocally establ 
50 tuberculous Ss who were free of cor pulmona 
32 healthy Ss. The difference between 
proved to be statistically significant. x 
characterizing records of the experimen 
cludes the signs of extreme insecurity previo 
tuberculous Ss, defect responses generally 
chronic illnesses, and signs of malignity 
responses expressing severe disturbance or di: 
the body image. The records reveal that 
infantile, dependent, and passively withdrawn: 
keeping with their restricted motility. Scores ind 
dysphoria, depression, anxiety, and represse 
complete the personality picture. (Russian s 
ref.)—English summary. 

5386. Lustig, Felicia M. (New York U.) 
the effect of a pulmonary rehabilitation progi 
anxiety, medical orientation, social int 
attitude toward work, and engagement in Voc 
activities in patients with chronic obstruct 
monary emphysema (COPD). Dissertati p 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3344 

5387. McDaniel, James W. (U. Colorado, 
School, Denver) Physical disability and hu 
havior. New York, N.Y.: Pergamon, 1970. 
$7.95. 

5388. Rubin, Robert T., Gunderson, E. K., 
Ransom J. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsyeh 
search Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Life stress 
patterns in the US Navy: Ill. Prior life cl 

illness onset in an attack carrier's crew. 
Environmental Health, 1969(Nov), Vol. 
— Studied approximately !/ of the enlisted" 
attack carrier (N — 687) during a 6-mo d р 
Vietnam. The Schedule of Recent Experi 
designed to document significant recent life 
administered at the beginning of the 
illnesses developed by these men during i 
tabulated. The relationship of prior life cha 

onset is discussed. Initially, an item wel 
which was constructed from civilian рор! 
used in scoring, but this scoring system 
discriminate future illness. A new weigh! 
then derived by stepwise multiple regr 
which was donw separately for unrated : 
petty officers. Several different items em 

predictors for these 2 groups of men. 1% 
Scores based on the regression-derived wel; 
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clearly and significantly discriminated future illness, 
indicating that new SRE scoring methods can be useful 
in illness prediction in small samples. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5389. Rubin, Robert T., Gunderson, E. K., & Doll, 
Richard E. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re- 
search Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Life stress and illness 
patterns in the US Navy: I. Environmental variables 
and illness onset in an attack carrier's crew. Archives 
of Environmental Health, 1969(Nov), Vol. 19, 740- 
747.—Studied approximately '/ of the enlisted crew of 
an attack carrier (N = 738) during a 6-mo deployment to 
Vietnam. Cruise activities, work conditions, and the 
illnesses developed by these men during the cruise were 
tabulated. The relationship of the environmental vari- 
ables of ship's activity and work (division) assignment to 
illness onset is discussed. The majority of illnesses 
occurred in a relatively small portion of the population; 
29% of the men developed 75% of the illnesses. This 
distribution was similar to those found in other studies of 
military and working populations. The high incidences of 
dermatological, respiratory, and gastrointestinal illnesses 
were similar to those reported for other military enlisted 
populations. The rates for both overall illness and for 
most individual illness categories showed a consistent 
elevation during combat periods compared to inport 
periods; an exception was the period of Sea of Japan 
operations surrounding the Pueblo crisis. Occupation 
appeared to be an important factor influencing illness 
incidence; illness rates were higher in those groups of 
men who performed physically demanding or hazardous 
tasks and who worked in hostile environments. (17 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

5390. Schneider, Pierre B. Le médecin: Thérapeute 
ou psychothérapeute? [The physician: Therapist or 
psychotherapist?] Revue de Médecine Psychosomatique et 
Psychologie Médicale, 1970(Fal), Vol. 12(3), 241-253. 
—Poses the question of whether the therapeutic action of 
the physician is able, in certain circumstances, to inspire 
à psychotherapeutic model. It is suggested that the 
physician may regard the illness itself, rather than the 
patient, as the object of study. This type of approach is 
seen to be necessary in clinical diagnostics; however, 
treatment should entail consideration of the total patient, 
including his personality. The physician is in a position 
of direct access to information concerning the affective 
life of the patient—B. A. Stanton. 

" 5391. Schubert, Josef. (U. Saskatchewan, Regina, 
enis Rorschach protocols of asthmatic boys. 
ritish Journal of Projective Psychology & Personality 
Study, 1969(Јип), Vol. 14(1), 16-22.—4 Rorschach 
Protocols illustrate the divergence of reactions found in 
asthmatic children. None of the diagnostic groups. 
subdivided on the basis of severity of asthma and 
parental attitude, was found to be psychologically 
di sos In physiologically severe asthma, neurotic 
a iety is related to a good prognosis and emotional 
н striction is related to a poor diagnosis. With phys- 
logically mild asthma, anxiety is related to a poor 
Prognosis.— Journal abstract. 

meee Vernon, McCay. (Western Maryland Coll) 
nes er's syndrome: Deafness and progressive blind- 
itt 5s Clinical cases, prevention, theory and liter- 
Vol 9 Survey. Journal of Chronic Diseases, 1969(Aug), 
nitty 2(10), 133-151.—Presents a multidisciplinary 
зуп dd and synthesis of the literature on Usher's 
*yndrome: congenital deafness and retinitis pigmentosa 
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with CNS degeneration. Although rare in the general 
population, the disease is significantly prevalent among 
the deaf. By complete auditory, Vina and vestibular 
diagnostic procedures heterozygote carriers of Usher's 
may be identified and victims may be diagnosed earlier. 
Prevention is strongly urged in view of the trauma and 
chronicity of the affliction. High risk diagnostic screen- 
ing coupled with genetic counseling is considered both 
feasible and practical. Research into biochemical, 
genetic, metabolic, psychiatric, and other behavioral 
aspects of Usher's is described as having great generality. 
Usher's represents a centering of gross CNS pathology 
with major psychological correlates such as aphasia, 
memory pathology, ghee and mental retardation. 
An understanding о the pathogenesis of Usher's may 
give insight into causes of forms of these other condi- 
tions. Data on 8 cases are presented. (92 ref.) —/ournal 
summary. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


5393. Armsby, Richard E. (Hawaii State Hosp., 
Honolulu) The adolescent crises team: An ex- 
periment in community crises intervention. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 735- 
736.—106 adolescents (mostly drug abusers and runa- 
ways) referred for inpatient treatment were treated in 
their homes for 2-8 sessions with their families and other 
significant. people. The adolescent crisis teams were 
composed of trained nonprofessionals and natural 
helpers in the community. Full use was made of existing 
community resources. During 6 mo. of operation, 22% of 
the adolescents were referred for in atient treatment, 
40% were referred for outpatient fo logui and 38% 
needed no further treatment. Costing only sth as 
much, adolescent crisis teams have proven an effective 
alternative to hospitalization —Author abstract. —— 

5394. Scher, Maryonda. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) The place ot the mental 
hospital in community mental health. Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1970(Mar), Vol. 21(3), 85-87, 
—Reports that the education of the public to their 
responsibilities for the care of the mentally ill within the 
community has resulted in an unwanted negative 
conception of the mental hospital. It is maintained that 
the need for mental hospitals, locked doors, and medical 
management still exists and its importance for rehabil- 
itation of the patient must not be underestimated.—S. 


Knapp. | 

255. Zacker, Joseph & Bard, Morton. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Community institutions resist 
change: Neurotic or adaptive Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2). 729-730.—Mental health 
professionals, like other people, tend to adopt conceptual 
styles appropriate for the situations they deal with most 
often. It may be disadvantageous, however, to transfer 
such conceptual styles to such unfamiliar situations as, 
for example, working with community institutions. The 
traditional psychotherapeutic view of resistance as а 
maladaptive effort to avoid anxiety based on fears of the 
unknown is discussed as 1 such conceptual style. An 
incident wherein police recruits resisted innovative 
training methods is discussed to illustrate how a 
conceptual style might have precluded empathic appre- 
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ciation of an institution’s needs and structure.—Author 
abstract. 


GERIATRICS 


5396. Burnside, Irene M. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Francisco) Group work with the aged: 
Selected literature. Gerontologist, 1970(Fal), Vol. 10(3, 
Pt. 1), 241-246.—A review of the literature suggests “that 
leaders adopted group principles and group dynamics to 
a variety of groups and settings. Group methods and 
approaches ranged from book-discussion groups to 
psychoanalytic therapy groups.” Diverse mental health 
personnel provided leadership. “Important traits in the 
group leader were: flexibility, warmth, perseverance, 
patience, and ability to listen.” Studies on the effec- 
tiveness of group work with the aged are lacking. 
Questions are raised concerning the characteristics of an 
“older persons” group, particularly in relation to age and 
disability breakdowns. The effect of coleadership and 
progress goals also need exploration. (32 ref.)—/. 
Linnick. 

5397. Gaillard, J. M. (U. Geneva, Psychiatric Clinic, 
Switzerland) La désintégration du schéma corporel 
dans les états démentiels du grand áge. [The 
disintegration of the body schema in elderly patients 
with states of dementia.] Journal de Psychologie Normale 
et Pathologique, 1970(Oct), No. 4, 443-472.—1t was 
found that the representation of the body is affected by 2 
types of mechanisms: (a) the structure of space repre- 
sentation which is metric up to the level of concrete 
operations and becomes typological at the preopera- 
tional level, and (b) the relative importance of parts of 
the body for the S. The known body is very dependent 
upon the symbolic function. At the infrasymbolic level a 
knowledge of the body no longer exists. Cases of 
vascular dementia present a problem particularly inter- 
esting with regard to the possibility of the representation 
of the body, without touching aspects of the body 
schema, in relation to its operation or symbolic function. 
However, in the Pick syndrome, the body schema is 
retained despite advanced dementia. (18 ref.)—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

5398. Goldberg, Harold L., Latif, Janet, & Abrams, 
Seena. (West-Ros-Park Mental Health Center, Boston, 
Mass.) Psychiatric consultation: A strategic service 
to nursing home staffs. Gerontologist, 1970(Fal), Vol. 
10(3, Pt. 1), 221-224.— Describes geriatric patients with 
acute behavioral disorders and the practical objectives 
for managing such patients. The methods and successful 
results of a specific program established between a 
psychiatric consultation team and local nursing home 
staffs for the main purpose of preventing unnecessary 
hospitalizations are reviewed and discussed.—Journal 
abstract. 
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5399. Bjerstedt, А. & Nilsson, B. (Malmó School of 
Education, Sweden) Department of Educational and 
Psychological Research, Malmó: Some notes on 
current activities. Educational & Psychological Inter- 
actions, 1970(Dec), No. 35, 18 p.—Presents a survey 
which includes historical notes, information on organ- 
ization and training programs, and brief descriptions of 
the major research and development projects in 
progress.—Journal abstract. 
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5400. Bonboir, Anna. (U. Louyain, 
servation au service de l'exper| 
chologie scolaire. [The role of o 
perimentation in scholarly psychology.] 
Sciences, 1970(May), Vol. 4(1), 5—10. 
relation between empiricism, Sys! 
epistemology in educational research, 
reference to methodology. In particular 
independent variable (whichever is 
determined in an evolving educational si 
problems of cumulative effects difficult 
conventional research methods. (Germ 
—English abstract. 

5401. Conway, Jerome К. (U. Toi 
School, Ontario, Canada) Forms of info 
resentation and cognitive operations. 
1970(Sep), Vol. 46(5), 155-163.—Anticipat 
tiple vs. single channel studies will be 
same category as most comparative media 1 
unproductive experience of only р 
interest. As the role of research becom 
associated with the broader goal of 
instruction, and as we begin to make discrimiy 
higher order than “2 of something versus 1 
our efforts may yet become a focal part of | 
assumptions of audiovisualists. Journal 

5402. Descamps, Marc A. (Sorbonne, 
La relation enseignant-enseigné аш 
études de psychologie. [The teacher- 
tionship in introductory psyche courses. 
Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(6-8), 
teachers of psychology and 82 Ist-yr psycho 
were questioned regarding their perception 
selves and their respective roles in the 
Teachers were asked what qualities they lik 
and what qualities they felt students like 
teachers, and students were asked what qui 
liked in their teachers and what qualities th 
teachers liked in their students. Teach 
substantial agreement as to what quali 
their students (88%) but less so regarding 
students liked in their teachers (47%), SI 
65% agreement as to the qualities they 
teachers, but only 46% agreement as to the E 
thought teachers liked in their students, 


Là 
0 


odological connections of its develop 
анні character of investigation bec 
general methodological significance, аге T 
noted that psychopedagogical experimen! 
synthetic study of personality play an Ad 
transforming the functional attitude ani oe 
aspect which are inappropriate WU. n 
child. (Russian summary) (19 ref)— 
5404. Eisner, Elliot W. (Stanford i 
pression, and the arts. Viewpoints, 
46(5), 103-118.—Describes the relati 
media, expression, and the arts, and sı 
relationships imply for educational p 
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research. To do this requires brief excursions into the 
demands visual works make on those who wish to 
encounter them on the plane of meaning. 7 ideas are 
discussed: (a) expression is a consequence of intelli- 
gence; (b) the arts are one of man’s major expressive 
modalities, hence depend on intelligence; (c) expression 
proceeds through the forms of art by virtue of the 
symbols, syntaxes, and media with which the artist 
works; (d) the expressiveness of the arts is known by the 
experience the forms of art evoke; (е) to experience art 
forms requires an ability to “read” the form, ie, to 
decode what artists have encoded; (f) artistic devel- 
opment depends not only on the artist’s ability to create 
new symbols and syntaxes but also on the nature of the 
media available; and (g) new forms of art evoke new 
forms of experience, inform us about the qualitative 
aspects of life, and reawaken our awareness to the 
old.—Journal summary. 

5405. Fischer, Constance T. (Duquesne U.) Levels of 
cheating under conditions of informative appeal to 
honesty, public affirmation of value, and threats of 
punishment. Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 64(1), 12-16.—Examined conditions conducive to 
minimal classroom cheating. 135 4th-6th graders were 
given the opportunity to cheat on a 60-item general 
achievement test. Ss were assigned to 5 experimental 
conditions: (a) control, (b) informative appeal to 
honesty, (c) public affirmation of the value of not 
cheating, (d) value-relevant threat of punishment, and (e) 
non-value-relevant threat of punishment. A majority of 
Ss cheated under conditions a and b, but a significant 
decrease occurred in the last 3 conditions. No significant 
differences were found between the cheating under the 
last 3 conditions. In view of other studies and devel- 
рда) theory, public affirmation of the value of not 
cheating is suggested as the preferable classroom 
technique for minimizing cheating. —Journal abstract. 

5406. Fleming, Malcolm 1. (Indiana U.) Media 
research projects: Considerations from a perceptual 
point of view. Viewpoints, 1970(Sep), Vol. 46(5), 119- 
136.—In this paper, messages are “seen as objects of the 
perceptual process, objects which both facilitate the 
process of information extraction and place limits upon 
lhe amount and kind of information extracted. Within 
this context, interest lies in such problems as the media 
correlates of perception and the perceptual correlates of 
learning .... the collection of perceptual data in message 
studies, while not yielding sufficient information in most 
cases, can provide the basis for a more complete and 
more analytical account of the learner’s behavior with 
reference to more of the details and subtleties of the 
stimulus.” Some implications of perceptual research are 
reviewed and “attention has been directed toward some 
of the medium or message conditions for perception that 
might be investigated further.” (17 ref.)—1. Linnick. 
po 5407. Glick, Oren. (U. Puget Sound) Interaction 

ects of sex of mother’s child and child's reading 
performance on the mother’s evaluation of the 
as ool, Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Nov), Vol. 

ot ), 124-126.— Selected from 2 schools 24 3rd graders 

Bei orming at or above the reading criterion and 68 
ais that level. Ss’ mothers were interviewed and 
Качу the schools on an 11-point scale for the past, 
significa and future. The reading criterion factor did not 
ap ificantly differentiate the groups. Sex of the child did 
гоа significance, with a positive relationship 

Ween evaluations and performance for girls and a 
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negative relationship for boys. For mothers of Ss 
[нр below criterion, sex was not significant. For 

performing above criterion, mothers of girls rated the 
schools more favorably than mothers of boys, who 
supplied the lowest mean ratings. The attribution of 
responsibility for poor performance was examined in the 
mothers of 10 female and 4 male Ss. Ratings of the 
child’s or the school’s responsibility support the hy- 
pothesis that mothers of girls would consider the school 
most responsible, while mothers of boys would consider 
the child himself responsible —S. Knapp. 

5408. Не! Nona L. (Southern Oregon Coll.) 
Perception of danger in action illustrations: Impli- 
cations for nonverbal communication in education. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana U., 1970(Jul), 
Vol. 46(4), 1-68.—In a world oriented to pictorial 
illustration, standards for visual literacy n to be 
developed. In this article "specific picture elements that 
significantly change the pictorial connotations a reader 
derives from reading a structured stimulus picture" are 
analyzed. It is concluded that to become "better picture 
readers, is an ability that can be taught." Implications for 
audiovisual communications and for education are 
considered.—4. Linnick. 

5409. Kratochvil, Daniel W., Carkhuff, Robert R., & 
Berenson, Bernard G. (American Inst. for Research, Palo 
Alto, Calif.) Cumulative effects of parent and teacher 
offered levels of facilitative conditions upon indices 
of student physical, emotional, and intellectual 
functioning. Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 63(4), 161-164.— Tested 80 5th grade students, 38 of 
their past and present teachers, and their parents (76 
mothers and 69 fathers) to determine the relationships 
between parent and teacher-offered levels of facilitative 
conditions and indices of student physical, emotional- 
interpersonal, and intellectual functioning. Levels of 
facilitative conditions offered by parents and teachers 
were determined by their levels of communication and 
discrimination. Student levels of functioning were 
measured by 2 indices of physical functioning: @) 
height-weight, and (b) physical fitness test scores; 
indices of emotional functioning: , (a) level of _ come 
munication, and (b) level of discrimination; 2 indices of 
intellectual functioning: (a) GPA, and (b) achievement 
test scores; and | index of creativity-productivity, à 
42-item questionnaire concerning student achievements. 
Results indicate that the cumulative effects of parent and 
teacher offered levels of facilitative conditions on 
student functioning were not significant, In 1 instance 
the immediate effects were significant.—Journal abstract. 

5410. McDonald, Frederick J. (New York U.) Rela- 
tions of media to observational learning. Viewpoints, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 46(5), 137-154.—Suggests that obser- 
vational learning is an established Apa cal fact. 
People do learn by observing. The media pro lem is to 
use the media to facilitate observational learning. The 
facilitation can take the form of a more ef ective 

rtrayal of the model's behavior. The author's pref- 
erence in designing training programs 18 to combine what 
is known about feedback systems with what is known 
about modeling systems to create new kinds of instruc- 
tional systems that alternate modeling and feedback 

hases. The guiding principle seems to ap ly, i.e, that 
the modeling is most effective in the early phases of 
learning and feedback systems are needed to maintain 
the learning.—Journal summary. 1 і 
5411. Meredith, Patrick. (U. Leeds, Epistemic Com- 
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munication Research Unit, England) Number, space 
and measurement: |. Educational Sciences, 1970(May), 
Vol. 4(1), 37-55.—Presents the Ist part of an epistemic 
analysis of certain fundamental concepts in mathemat- 
ics. The purpose is to reconcile the abstractness of 
mathematics with the concreteness of Pexchophysical 
events both in the discovery and proof of new theorems 
and in the communication and learning of established 
concepts. Since, whatever other materials may be 
involved, mathematics is most commonly an activity 
with ink and paper, governed by documentary conven- 
tions, the structural properties of the “medium” combine 
with those of the “message.” The result is only partly 
rational. By analyzing the notation, it is shown that the 
relation between the distribution of symbols in a printed 
volume and their temporal transitions, involved in 
reading and turning pages, can point the way to an 
isomorphism between abstract structure and concrete 
expression. (French & German summaries)—Journal 
abstract. 

5412. Pittenger, Owen E. & Gooding, C. Thomas. 
(State University Coll. New York, Oswego) Learning 
theories in educational practice: An integration of 
psychological theory and educational philosophy. 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley, 1971. 222 p. 

5413. Smith, Vernon. (Indiana U.) The teacher's 
prejudices and the children's dialects. Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana U., 1969(Nov), Vol. 45(6), 
127-144.—Explores communication with the culturally 
different in the classroom as | facet in the general 
problem in the education of children. “All dialects are 
standard or acceptable except the language of the poor." 
The culturally different child is expected to learn the 
standard spoken dialect (ignoring the dialect he has 
already learned), the language of instruction, and the 
written or literary dialect, and also has to adapt to the 
standards and values of his teacher. Suggestions are 
Offered to the teacher to become more concerned with 
the children's feelings than with their overt behavior, to 
accept them, and to respect them as they are. (26 ref.) —/. 
Linnick. 

5414. Van Zyl, P. (Randse Afrikaanse U., Johannes- 
burg, South Africa) Die struktuur van die pedagogiek 
en sy deeldissiplines. [The structure of pedagogy and 
its part disciplines.] Opvoedkundige Studies, No. 57, 61 
p.—Considers terminology difficulties between “educa- 
tion” and “pedagogy.” The history of pedagogy is 
outlined, and the part disciplines of fundamental, 
anthropological, psychological didactic, comparative, 
and historic pedagogy are discussed. It is concluded that 
pedagogy is a humanitarian science. The other human- 
iarian sciences—philosophical anthropology. psychol- 
ogy, sociology, biology, physiology, history, and the- 
ology—are considered to be "marginal sciences" which 
can contribute to pedagogy, but not prescribe for it. A 
full text English translation is included. (48 ref.) —S. 
Knapp. 

5415. Williams, D. I. & M'Comisky, J. G. (U. Hull, 
England) Effect of change in stimulus setting on 
visual task performance: Implications for educa- 
tional practice. Educational Sciences, 1970(May), Vol. 
4(1), 21-23.— Tested 28 15-16 yr. old boys in a task 
involving the checking of letter pairs. The material was in 
booklet form, a separate page being worked on in 
consecutive sessions. For the experimental group, pages 
were of different colors. For the controls, all pages were 
white. As predicted, the performance of the experimental 
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group was superior to that of the contro! 
‘of the experimental period. (Fm 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 


ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMEN 


5416. Bailey, Robert E. (U. Florida) D 
the personal-socia! problems of Negrc 
casian secondary school students. Dı 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A) 

5417. Buhl, Anthony J. (Oregon Sta 
compared perceptions of a senior high’ 
teachers and students as measured 
High School Characteristics Index. Di 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-, 

5418. Butler, Oscar P. (Michigan Si 
comparative study of the self-concept of 
white freshman students from the Mi 
South. Dissertation. Abstracts. Internatio 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3331. E 
5419. Chickering, Arthur W. (Godda 
Liberties and the experience of coll 
Higher Education, 1970(Nov), Vol. 4 
amined the finding that students Б 
liberal during their college years. Students fron 
colleges rated their agreement or d 
questions on civil liberties as entering frt 
the end of their sophomore year. A net ch 
liberalism was found, but the:change was gre 
than for women 
became more libe 


interests or anticip 1 
faculty contact, and (4) demonstrations. 
associated characteristics were (a) the p 
conservative peers, (b) emphasis on prol 
tional preparation and propriety, (€) 
lecturing and memorization, and (d) study n 
filling requirements and getting good 
cations for the planning of educational р 
discussed.—S. Knapp. А 
5420. Соог, Іпа Е. (Washington U.) Т 
grade level and motivation training on 
opment. Dissertation Abstracts International 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3332. 
5421. Danesino, Angelo & Layman, W 
Peter’s Coll., Jersey City, N.J.) Cates 
beliefs in transition: A decade stu y 
college. Psychological Reports, 197\(Fel i 
241-250.—Surveyed and compared the ай 2 
male and female Catholic undergraduates e 
religion-oriented topics and 1 gene! 
with results of a similar survey of 100 ma 
yr. earlier. Data suggest an over-all libera Ч 
regarding all religion-oriented topics 
Unions,” where the reverse effect was not 
in life style opinions was observed. 
5422. Dugmore, W. Owen & { 
(Central Washington State Coll.) Exper E 
registration of college freshmen: 
achievement, anxiety and perception 
environment. Journal of E. 
1970(Jan), Vol. 63(5), 216-218.—Stu 
cluster registration upon various asp 
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experience at a state university. From among 81 Ist 
quarter freshmen, undecided as to academic major, 7 
groups of students were identified who had registered for 
the same general education courses and who could be 
kept together for the duration of the quarter in their 
respective groups (clusters) by assigning them to appro- 
priate course sections. A control group of 71 was also 
used. Findings indicate that cluster registration (used in 
this investigation) did not improve the quality of the 
university experience of these Ss.—Journal abstract. 

5423. Frantz, Thomas T. & Snider, Bill. (State U. New 
York, Buffalo) Dimensions of student behavior. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 63(4), 
181-184.—Attempted to determine the number and 
nature of dimensions which students perceive as under- 
lying college student behavior. Previous research and 
theory indicate that approximately 5 dimensions (aca- 
demic, social, vocational, nonconformity, and noncom- 
mited) are appropriate for categorizing the behavior of 
college students. 99 students were given 2 130-item lists 
of behaviors. exhibited by students and classified the 
behaviors in categories. Analysis of the categories using 
categorical analysis resulted in the identification of 
approximately 24 behavioral dimensions—clearly more 
than the 5 or 6 employed by most researchers. It was also 
found that men and women perceived behavior in 
somewhat similar dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

5424. Fullerton, Sally A. (U. Oregon) Development 
and change in self concept descriptions and con- 
current changes in school behavior of junior high 
school students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3265. 

5425. Goldenberg, Herbert & Goldenberg, Irene. 
(California State Coll., Los Angeles) School phobia: 
Childhood neurosis or learned maladaptive behav- 
ior? Exceptional Children, 1970(Nov), Vol. 37(3), 220- 
226.—Discusses school phobia, emphasizing Parent 
X Child interactions. Separation from the parent and 
home is seen as an essential process in normal growth. 
Disturbed separations are discussed as interruptions of 
maternal Theories of the etiology of school phobias 
include (a) separation anxiety; (b) mother-child sym- 
ener (c) conflicts around aggression, regression, an 
O and (d) the child’s unrealistic self-image. 

erapeutic strategies uniformly include the need to 
Heit the child to the classroom or to the school 

uilding as soon as possible. The use of psychoanalytic 
and desensitization approaches are discussed. (21 ref.) 
5 EL 

5426. Hagey, Sylvia J. (U. Oregon) Risk taking, self 
Ble xttyy and role choice at two stages in the 
ves of college women. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
Шай 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3638. 

U eh Hansen, James C, & Warner, Richard W. (State 
nm York, Buffalo) Environmental press, student 
b 3 and academic adjustment. Journal of Educa- 
Vests Research, 1970(May), Vol. 63(9), 404-406. —In- 
ci dee the relationship of students’ perceptions of the 
thee school environment and their personal needs to 
vnd ене adjustment. 179 randomly selected high 
cm sophomores completed the High School Char- 
RS Index, the Activities Index, and a modified 
An of the College Inventory of Academic Adjustment. 
Бой ern SH matrix revealed that Ss’ percep- 
intel 9 the intellectual press of the school and their 

ectual needs were significantly related to their 


academic adjustment. Ss’ perceptions of the dependency 
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and emotional expression presses and their own needs in 
these areas were related to selected aspects of academic 
adjustment. Implications for the education of those 
students who do not fall into the model student mold are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5428. Hedges, Richard С. (U. Washington) A study 
of leftist student activists at the University of 
Washington. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3339. 

‚5429. Johnson, Charles D. & Gormly, John. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Achievement, sociability, and 
task importance in relation to academic cheating. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 28(1), 302.—Ex- 
amined behaviorally measured cheating in relation to 
self-report data on academic activity, social partici- 
pation, and future plans among 27 ROTC upperclass- 
men. '/ of the Ss cheated on а difficult deni associ- 
ations test. In relation to noncheaters, cheaters showed 
greater social participation and were more likely to 
intend to be career officers. Cheaters were not, however, 
significantly different from noncheaters on achievement 
variables.—Author abstract. 

5430. Kirby, Frank D. & Toler, Hayward C. 
(Humboldt State Coll.) Modification of preschool 
isolate behavior: A case study. Journal of Applied 
Behavior Analysis, 1970(Win), Vol. 3(4), 309-314.—A 
5-yr-old preschool boy with a low rate of interaction with 
his nursery school classmates was induced to pass out 
candy as a tactic to increase his rate of interaction with 
them. Interaction with classmates increased markedly 
during the periods he passed out choices of candy. These 
changes may have been due to increases in both his rate 
of initiating activities with his classmates and to 
increases in his classmates’ rate of initiating activities 
with him. A total time of less than 1 hr, was required of 
the teacher during the experiment.—Journal abstract. 

5431. Klindová, Luboslava. (Research Inst. of Peda- 
gogy, Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Niekol’ko poznámok 
k štruktúre a obsahu vzdelávania z hladiska psy- 
chohygieny. [Structure and content of leaming from the 
point of view of mental hygiene.) Jedneind коа, 
1969(Арг), Vol. 21(4), 348-356.— Discusses proposed 
reforms of general education schools. The principles of 
mental hygiene are related to the present state of 
learning and education. The organization of school life 
and some of the phenomena associated with required 
subjects are critically evaluated. The overburdening of 
pupils, the auai of the didactic system, and the 
standards of textbooks are considered. Attention 1$ 
drawn to features in the conception of the general 
education schools which are at variance with the pupils 
mental hygiene. Recommendations for changes are 
resented. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

5432. Lindblom, Bórje & Henrysson, Lennart. (School 
of Education, Malmó, Sweden) Gymnasisternas 
attityder till studie- och yrkesorientering. [Attitudes 
towards educational and vocational guidance among 
Swedish students àt the "gymnasium" level.] Peda- 
gogisk-Psykologiska Problem, 1970(Dec), No. 124, 24 

„Evaluated the educational and vocational guidance 
programs in effect in Swedish gymnasia through ques- 
tionnaire interviews with students in their last (3rd) 
gymnasium yr. Most students were dissatisfied with the 
present guidance programs, and felt that the programs 
should be reorganized. Most students found infor- 
mational publications helpful, but few reported benefits 
from program-related radio and TV programs. Most 
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boys, but significantly fewer girls, found conversations 
with educational and vocational counselors helpful. 
Suggestions for the program’s improvement are dis- 
cussed. (15 ref.)—D. W. Scott. 

5433. Livingston, Samuel A. Simulation games and 
attitude change: Attitudes toward the poor. Center for 
the Study of Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns 
Hopkins U., 1970(Apr), No. 63, 14 p.—Investigated the 
effect of a simulation game on players’ attitudes toward 
the poor by means of a pretest-posttest questionnaire 
study. The respondents were the senior class (N = 202) 
of an all-boys Catholic high school, who played the game 
for 4 periods in their social studies classes. Ss' attitudes 
were significantly more favorable to the poor after they 
played the game than before. The Ss' attitude change 
varied significantly from teacher to teacher, but was not 
significantly correlated with any of several other vari- 
ables investigated. The game produced no change in 
factual information and a small but significant decline in 
interest in the subject matter—Journal abstract. 

5434. Loigman, Bernard. (Rutgers State U.) Rela- 
tionship between social adaptation and academic 
success of tenth grade students in two senior high 
Schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3344. 

5435. McPartland, James, et al. Student partici- 
pation in high school decisions: A study of 14 urban 
high schools. Center for Social Organization of Schools 
Report, Johns Hopkins U., 197\(Feb), No. 95, 191 
p.— Presents the results of a questionnaire administered 
to 3450 11th and 12th grade students and 765 teachers 
from 14 high schools in the Baltimore-Washington area. 
The purpose of the study was to (a) define and categorize 
the existing and possible kinds of student participation in 
high school decisions, (b) describe attitudes concerning 
alternative decision-making procedures, and (c) analyze 
some likely effects of student-involvement in decisions. 
The examination focused on distinctions between aca- 
demic and nonacademic decisions, procedures and 
outcomes, and participation through holding authority 
vs. communication. Teachers and students both thought 
that students should have more voice in decision making, 
although teachers were generally less favorable especially 
in the academic area. Student attitudes about outcomes 
and procedures were analyzed by differences in the 
students (e.g., race, socioeconomic background, and sex). 
The effects of different kinds of student participation 
were analyzed. Effects of nonacademic participation 
were examined through extracurricular activities, student 
government, and the student court. Effects of academic 
participation were analyzed in a school which allowed a 
wide range of student academic choice. (7 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5436. Medinnus, Gene R. & Johnson, Theodore M. 
(San Jose State Coll.) Parental perceptions of kin- 
dergarten children. Journal of Educational Research, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 63(8) 379-381.—Selected 21 well- 
adjusted and 21 poorly-adjusted kindergartners matched 
for CA, sex, IQ, and socioeconomic status. Semantic 
differential descriptions consisting of 50 bipolar adjec- 
tives were completed by Ss' parents and 2 kindergarten 
teachers. The hypothesis of a greater discrepancy in 
ratings between father and mother of poorly-adjusted 
children when compared to well-adjusted children was 
supported at the .05 level. Greater discrepancies were 
found between mother and teacher and father and 
teacher of the former group as compared with the latter. 
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The items showing significantly greater 
the poorly-adjusted as compared to 
were identified. It is concluded that 
munication between parents and betwee 
teachers is urgently needed in the case 
adjusted child.—Journal abstract. 


aspiration with children classified by Qu 
Problem Checklist. 45 junior high age bo 
potential dropouts were classified accordi 
classroom behav Ss were then tesi 
different levels of aspiration and гё 
combinations. Results show no diffe 
classifications of Ss and no hypothesized 
the differential effectiveness of level of 
reward for the types of students. Results 
setting a high level of aspiration had 
positive effect. (22 ref.)—Journal abstra 
5438. O'Brien, Магу С. (Fordham U. 
of self perceptions of Puerto Rican a 
Rican parachial school children to 
related variables. Dissertation Abstracts 1 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3347-3348. 
5439. Orlik, Peter; Fisch, Rudolf, & 
mann. (U. Saarlandes, Inst. of Psychology, 
W. Germany) Fragen der sozialen О 
Studienanfangern des Faches Psych 
tions of social orientation of freshmen 
Psychologische Rundschau, 197\(Jan)y Vol. 
37.—Extensive questionnaires given to 
investigated their opinions and attitudes. 
chology and their satisfaction with their sí 
found that the students were often 
informed about the characteristics of ps 
study subject. Disappointed expectations 
to dissatisfaction. Orientation courses 1n nil 
proposed in order to minimize the difficul 
have to overcome due to their misconcep! 
Koppitz. 
B440. Plimpton, Franziska H. (Washing 
effects of motivation training upon the 
drome. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3349. 
5441. Price, J. В. & Magoon, A. J. 
Predictors of college students’ rati 
tors. Proceedings of the Annual | 
American Psychological Association, p 
523-524.—A large sample of college s! 
a 35-item course evaluation instrument. | 
could be divided into 2 sections: (а) | 
student characteristics which presuppo 
judgments; and (b) 24 rating items beai 
and instructor, all evaluative judgments. à 
canonical analysis revealed 4 important | 
relationships. These suggested that stude 
on the basis of instructor impact, WO 
structure, and whether the course is ап 
Important predictors were the expect j 
and availability of the instructor O н 
members of this sample sought such 
abstract. „ШЖ 
5442. Seidel, Harry E. (California 5 
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Attitudes, goals, achievements, and educational 
needs of adolescents from two Appalachian com- 
munities. Journal of Educational Research, 1970(May), 
Vol. 63(9), 424-429.—Selected 81 pairs of students 
matched for sex and class attainment from the lOth, 
llth, and 12th grades of a high school attended by 
residents of 2 neighboring but culturally and eco- 
momically divergent. communities. A semi-structured 
interview form was completed for each S. Analysis of 
information elicited on the topics of family life, em- 
ployment, education, government, entertainment, peer 
roups, sex, and religion reveal significant differences 

tween Ss from the 2 communities, Ss from the more 
prosperous town showed significantly higher educational 
and vocational ambitions, optimism, and satisfaction 
with their living conditions. It is suggested that school 
systems which embrace distinct ро ulations might 
broaden their curriculum so that students can find a 
program best suited to their abilities. Journal abstract. 

443, Shepler, Monte P. (Columbia U.) beer in 
attitudes and values and selected factors in the 
collegiate environment related to change amoi 
freshmen students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3303. 

5444. Skelton, Louise S. (East Texas State U.) 
Analysis of the value deprivations of collage stu- 
dents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(an), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3353. 

5445, Sohal, T. S. & Gupta, Mohan P. (Punjab 
Agricultural U., Ludhiana, India) Students’ motives 
behind strikes. /ndian Educational Review, 1970(Jul), 
Vol, 5(2), 97-106.— Reports results of a survey of the 
motivational factors underlying students’ involvement in 
strikes, A 25-item Likert-type questionnaire was devi 
and administered to a random sample of 90 under- 
graduates at an Indian college soon after they had gone 
on strike, The most important factors underlying strikes 
were: strained relationships between teachers and stu- 
dents, misleading influence of senior students, inade- 
quate entertainment and extracurricular activities, and 
influence of political parties. No significant relationship 
was found between age, academic grade, rural/urban 
background, GPA of students, and their attitudes towa: 
strikes. The study suggests that a greater amount of 
attention should be paid to the specific needs and 
Aspirations of individual students.—K. C. Panda, 

5446. Spradling, James W. (U. South Dakota) An 
analysis of personality and environmental press in 
two church related colleges and a state university. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197Y(Jan), Vol. 
3107-A), 3356. 

5447, Waterman, Alan S. & Waterman, Caroline К. 
(Rensselaer Polytechnic Inst.) The relationship be- 
tween ego identity status and satisfaction with 
collego. Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Dec). 

ol. 644), 165-168.—Conducted 2 studies at a tech- 
a ically oriented university to investigate the rela- 
ionship between E. Erikson’s concept of ego identity 
са student attitudes toward college. Results of the Ast 
wy with 32 undergraduates indicate that Ss going 
iene an identity crisis over occupational choice ha 
зей least favorable evaluations of their education. Ss who 
a never experienced a crisis but were committed to à 
Wî ional goal were the most favorable. The 2nd study 
on 282 Ss demonstrated that Ss who went thi a 
sais over the choice of a major field while in college 

Owed more negative attitudes than Ss who had not 
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experienced such a crisis. Findings suggest that the 
association of crisis with college is an important factor in 
student dissatisfaction.—-Journal abstract. 

5448, Wi Richard G. & McKinney, Fred. (Col- 
orado ee d ARE sentence 
responses personal ГҮ An RC 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Jan), Vol, 64(5), 
201-202.—Examined the relationship of responses on а 
self-oriented sentence completion blank and personal 
adjustment, as inferred from personal bio- 
басса data. The McKinney 

lank (MSCB) and a personal bi 
fea were administered to 1 ee ns 
self actualizing response pattern on was 
to reflect pa personal bi i 
teristic of unselected, emoti 
defensive response pattern was positively 
biographical data characteristic of Ss wiih emotional 
problems. The immobilized affect response pattern did 
not appear to reflect immobilization in the traditional 
sense. Implications for counseling and for self-concept 
research are dcod ia abstract. M, 5 
Hebert, John A. (Colorado State U.) Non-volunteer 


| e 
1971 (Feb), Vol. PE). 191-192,—Found differences in 
study habits and attitudes in samy of 318 
psychology students drawn at v times di 


re not, It is su; poral 
cadens? study habits and attitudes could well affect the 
generalizability of experimental findings.—Journal. ab- 
tract. 
NEL ident authoritarianism ма алат and 


Shelley. (U. Michi Student 
U svortafianiom as factors in the deter- 


teacher à 
mination of student елее and attitudes. 
Journal of Experimental Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. 
38(4). 03-97 eae hn d desi, to elu- 
cidate the teacher behaviors w are 
itive student attitudes and increased student per- 
mancê have presented inconsistent results. tt is 
hypothesized that the inconsistency between studies may 
be due to an interaction between teacher and student 
characteristics in the determination of the dependent 
variables involved. To test this hypoth 
and 36 students in a West Coast high school 
administered a revi version of the California F Scale. 
High- and low-F grow ‘of both teachers and students 
were selected, and st аз" grades and attitudes toward 
their teachers were тене н It was found that high-F 
students ех to low-F teachers showed particularly 


i toward their teachers and particularly low 
pata for other combinations of student and 
teacher characteristics were ‘essentially equivalent, (17 


abstract. 
ref) Jounal taker, David & Watts, William A. (U. 


йола, Berkeley) as- 
Саона with isattiliation in today's 
Ir md youth. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 200-206.—Contrasted а samy 
of 210 college students with the youthful members 2 

ressively alienated forms of nonconformity: 33 
student activists committed to confrontation tactics w 
force social change and 151 disaffiliated college d ts 
withdrawn from incompatible social conditions. Com- 
pared to other students, both nonconventional sub- 


acilitative of 
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cultures appeared to have similar group profiles on the 
Omnibus Personality Inventory which reflected their 
greater intellectual disposition, nonauthoritarianism, and 
individual expressiveness. However, the Adjective Check 
List indicated that although both groups were signif- 
icantly higher on need for autonomy and change and 
lower on order, they were differentiated by other need 
scales. Compared to dropouts, activists, like other 
students, were higher on dominance and achievement 
and lower on succorance and, unlike students, higher on 
aggression. Furthermore, activists were higher than 
students on exhibition and lower than dropouts on 
abasement whereas dropouts were higher on heterosex- 
uality and lower on endurance than students. Q1 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5452. Williams, Eva L. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship of selected factors to teacher and 
Student preferences in simulated Situations. Dis- 
coo Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A ), 

5453. Williams, Robert L. (U. Tennessee) Person- 
ality, ability, and achievement correlates of scho- 
lastic attitudes. Journal of Educational Research, 
1970(May), Vol. 83(9), 401-403.- -Administered the 
California Study Methods Survey to 1818 high school 
students to assess attitudes toward school. 56 satisfied 
and 65 dissatisfied Ss were selected and compared with 
the California Short-Form Test of Mental Maturity, the 
reading and mathematics sections of the California 
Achievement Test, GPA, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, 
and the Tennessee Self Concept Scale. The groups 
differed significantly on all dependent measures, with the 
satisfied group obtaining superior ability, achievement, 
and personality scores. When intellectual ability was 
controlled, the groups did not differ on achievement 
measures, but the dissatisfied group still scored signif- 
icantly lower on personality measures and average 
GPAs. Results suggest that the personality dimension 
affects the student's work and relationship with his 
teachers to produce diminished evaluation of his aca- 
demic progress. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5454. Winthrop, Henry. (U. South Florida) Abuses 
of sensitivity training on the American campus. 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 1971(Jan), Vol. 35(1), 
28-41.— Delineates the various weaknesses in sensitivity 
training on the campus. The distinctions made "among 
the 3 separate concepts of anti-rationality, irrationality, 
and non-rationality are extremely germane to the 
Копа degradation that sometimes occurs in the 

Sic encounter group and to the abuses in procedure 
and the improprieties of outlook that occasionally crop 
up in such groups." Although the focus of attention is on 
sensitivity training groups on the American campus, it is 
thought that the remarks may be "applicable in sub- 
stantial measure to many such groups of extramural 
origin."—J. Z. Elias. 

5455. Young, Mary L. (U. Minnesota) Personal- 
social adjustment, physical fitness, attitude toward 
physical education of high school girls by socio- 
economic level. Research Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
41(4), 593-599. — Tested 114 11th grade girls representing 
3 socioeconomic groups to determine whether there were 
any significant differences between socioeconomic 
groups with reference to personal-social adjustment, 
attitude toward physical education, and physical fitness. 
These variables were measured by the California Test of 
Personality— Secondary Form AA, the Wear Attitude 
Inventory—Form A, and the American Association for 
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Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Youth 
Fitness Test. Socioeconomic level was determined 
McCall’s Scale. Relationships between these variables 
for the entire group and for each socioeconomic 
were investigated. Results show a significant difference - 
between socioeconomic groups in the matter of person. 
al-social adjustment, with the high socioeconomic 
showing better adjustment scores than the middle | 
and the middle better than the low group. There were | 
also significant positive relationships between the fol 
lowing variables: physical fitness and attitude toward 
physical education, physical fitness and [шо ad | 
Justment, and attitude toward physical education and 
personal-social adjustment. These relationships, at times, 
differ according to socioeconomic level.—Journal ab- | 
stract. 

5456. Zakrzewski, Aurelia R. (Wayne State U) 
Attitudes toward international affairs related to 
extent of knowledge, personality factors, and dem- 
ocratic beliefs: A status study of a specific groupol | 
high school seniors. Dissertation Abstracts Interni 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3432. 


TESTING 

5457. Backman, Margaret E. (Douglas Coll., Rutgers 
State U.) Patterns of mental abilities of adolescent | 
males and females from different ethnic and socio- 
economic backgrounds. Proceedings of the Annual | 
Convention of the American Psychological A 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 511-512.—Examined patterns 
mental abilities, composed of group means of 6 a 
The sample, consisting of 2925 12 graders fron 
Baliorwide study Project TALENT, included e 
whites, non-Jewish-whites, Negroes, and o 
2 socioeconomic status (SES) levels. The statistica us 
was an analysis of variance. Ss exhibited patte 
mental abilities characteristic of their sex; es Set 
were somewhat modified by ethnic beet ОИ 
accounted for 69% of the total variance and et am 
13%. Differences related to SES accounted for ixi 
of the total variance and were considered unimpo 
—Author abstract. М o 

5458. Beez, Wolfram V. (Indiana U.) Influence? 

"teacher" behav 

biased psychological reports on “te: та асо Inter | 
and pupil performance. Dissertation Abs 
national, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), е Suva; Fij) 

5459. Bennett, M. J. (U. South em "rural Fijian 
Reasoning test response in urban ant Psychologist 
and Indian groups in Fiji. Ausira the aro em 
1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 260-266.—Descri e се EX 
of administering the Secondary So almost equal 
amination (SSEE) in Fiji, consisting 0 tto imp ) 
divided Melanesians and Indians. An pers of more 
the quality of the SSEE and to devel OP arti teac 
general ability less influenced by con ds a 
standards and varying home backgroun rti 
The Pacific Reasoning Series was used as a difficulties, 
and as a means of overcoming РҮ КБ í 
Results of the administration and evase arose Aft 
are reported. Some шшде problems w! 
escribed.—H. Roemmich. 
de Sd. Саты Imogene V. (U. Alabama) даве 
ison of the intelligence quotients tors 4 
children of Negro and Caucasian pos nationah, 
non-educators. aaoun Abstracts m 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), : 3 

5461. Carver, Ronald P. & Darby, Charles A 
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ican Inst. for Research, Silver Spring, Md.) Devel- 
opment and evaluation of a test of information 
storage during reading. Journal of Educational Meas- 
urement, 1971(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 33-44.— Previous research 
has suggested potential advantages for a new type of 
item for measuring comprehension in reading and 
listening. The test items are called “chunked” and consist 
of groups of meaningfully related words in which certain 
groups have been changed in meaning from the original 
passage. A chunked type of test, designed to indicate 
information stored during reading, was developed and 
analyzed in 2 studies. From these studies, it is concluded 
that the Chunked Reading Test is a valid test of 
information storage during reading in terms of its utility 
in measuring the differences in information stored 
between readers and nonreaders of passages, and that it 
offers many advantages over the traditional standardized 
reading tests.—Journal abstract. 

5462. Darum, Annie. (National Hosp., Copenhagen, 
Denmark) Marianne Frostig: Developmental Test of 
Visual Perception. Skolepsykologi, 1969, Vol. 6(3), 
194-198.—Experience shows that the test is a valuable 
instrument and could be used in the evaluation of school 
readiness. (18 ref.)—P. Mylov. 

5463. Farr, Roger. (Indiana U., Inst. for Child Study, 
Reading Clinic) The evaluation of reading behavior. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana U., 
1969(Nov), Vol. 45(6), 99-111.—Despite the limitations 
of standardized reading tests in determining students’ 
functional reading levels and reading skills development, 
the results can “be used to place youngsters in general 
ability level reading groups and could also be used as a 
screening device for students who are in need of a more 
extensive diagnostic evaluation."—4. Linnick. 

5464. Farr, Roger & Roelke, Patricia. (Indiana UF 
Inst. for Child Study) Measuring subskills of reading: 
Intercorrelations between standardized reading 
tests, teachers’ ratings, and reading specialists’ 
ratings. Journal of Educational Measurement, 197\(Spr), 
Vol. 8(1), 27-32.—Examined the convergent and dis- 
criminant validity of 3 methods for assessing 3 subskills 
of reading: word analysis, vocabulary, and comprehen- 
sion. These 3 subskills were measured by teachers’ 
ratings, specialists’ ratings, and standardized tests. 
Correlations of all 3 skills, each measured by the 3 
different methods, were studied by the multitrait- 
multimethod procedure. Although there was some 
Support for convergent validity, the study revealed a 
total lack of discriminant validity for any of the 3 
Subskills of reading.—Journal. abstract. 

5465. Ginsburg, Robert E. (U. Utah) An examination 
of the relationship between teacher expectancies 
S Students performance on a test of intellectual 
151 Попіпо. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

71(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3337. 

5466. Gregersen, Jorgen. (Royal Danish Coll. of 
ые Education, Copenhagen) Uppsalapreven til 
Sk s [School-readiness testing: The Uppsala-test.] 
3» olepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(2), 82-105.—Criticizes 1n- 
qestigations in school-readiness testing. Further inves- 
Ы and validations are proposed before this testing 

05 up. (20 ref.)—P. Mylov. 
үо2467. Hansen, Richard. (City Coll, City U. New 
^ tk) The influence of variables other than knowl- 
Me on probabilistic tests. Journal of Educational 

€asurement, 197\(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 9-14.—In probabil- 
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istic test and scoring systems the examinee is required to 
respond to each of the options of a multiple-choice test 
with a probability which represents the confidence he 
has in that option. It seems reasonable to assume that for 
such tests to yield valid information about the exam- 
inees, the knowledge they have should be the primary 
influence on the probabilities they assign. An attempt 
was made to seek the relationship between the degree to 
which examinees display certainty in their responses and 
certain personality variables, Proponents of probabilistic 
testing would expect such correlations to be low. In this 
study it was found that individuals do respond to 
multiple-choice questions with a characteristic certainty 
that cannot be accounted for on the basis of their 
knowledge. This certainty was related to scores of both 
the F Scale and the Kogan and Wallach risk-taking 
measure.—Journal abstract. 

5468. Hedl, John J., O'Neil, Harold F., & Hansen, 
Duncan N. (Florida State U.) The affective nature of 
computer-based testing procedure. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 535-536—Studied certain 
affective aspects of a man-machine interaction within the 
context of a computer-based interactive intelligence test. 
Each $ (N = 48 undergraduates) was tested with the 
WAIS, Slosson Intelligence Test, and a computer-based 
Slosson Intelligence Test. It was hypothesized that 
computer test administration would lead to lower state 
anxiety and higher attitude reactions in comparison with 
the examiner-administered tests. However, the computer 
testing procedures led to higher levels of state anxiety. 
This elevation may partly have been a function of the 
particular computer administration methodology.—-Au- 
thor abstract. 

5469. Hendrickson, Gerry Е. The effect of differ- 
ential option weighting on multiple-choice objective 
tests. Center for the Study of Social Organization of 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1971(Jan), No. 93, 47 
p.—Studied whether option weighting improved the 
internal consistency and intercorrelation of subtests. The 
differential option-weighting scheme employed was 
based on one devised by L. Guttman. 10,000 Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests were Ist scored with Guttman-type 
weights and then with conventional correction-for- 
guessing weights. The internal-consistency of the tests 
increased markedly when Guttman-type weights were 
used. The correlation of the 2 verbal subtests increased 
somewhat when Guttman weights were used, but the 
correlation of the 2 mathematics subtests as well as the 
intercorrelation of all verbal and mathematics subtests 
decreased. Differences in the factor structure of the 
Guttman-weighted and the conventionally weighted 
subtests are used to explain the result. (30 ref.)—Journal 

stract. 
¢ 5470. Hill, Adrian R. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) Student selection and the M'Comisky A-C 
(Performance) Test. Educational Sciences, 1970(May), 
Vol. 4(1), 31-36.—Compared the accuracy performance 
scores obtained on the M'Comisky A-C (Performance) 
Test for concept attainment by 54 student-entrants on an 
architecture course, and the results of 3 architecture tests 
at the end of their Ist academic yr. It is concluded that 
the A-C Test is unsatisfactory as a means of student 
selection on the basis of architectural ability. Data 
showed a systematic order of concept usage. It is 
suggested that a weighting factor be applied in the 
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performance scores of less frequently used concepts. 
(French & German summaries) (19 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

5471. Hill, Adrian R, & Lau, Jackie J. (U. Strathclyde, 
Glasgow, Scotland) Situational effects in using the 
M'Comisky A-C (Performance) Test. Educational 
Sciences, 1970(May), Vol. 4(1), 25-30.—Investigated the 
effects of 2 Es, 2 rooms, and 2 sets of blocks on the 
accuracy performance scores obtained in the M'Comisky 
A-C (Performance) Test for concept attainment. Anai- 
ysis of the scores of 8 female and 46 male undergrad- 
uates reveals no significant E or rooms effect, but an 
interaction trend suggests the presence of an E status 
effect. A change in sets of blocks was statistically 
significant. Results are discussed in the light of previous 
studies on situational effects. (French & German 
summaries) (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5472. Hrabal, Vladimír. Zkušenosti s českým 
překladem testu_ struktury inteligence zvláště u 
starších žáků 205 a středoškoláků. [Experience with 
the application of Czech translation of Ist(Amthauer) to 
elder pupils of elementary nine-year schools and to 
students of secondary schools.] Vychovny Poradce, 1969, 
Vol. 6(4), 1-12.—Describes experiences with the appli- 
cation of the Czech translation of R. Amthauer’s 
Intelligence Structure Test (IST) to 8th and 9th graders 
of elementary schools and to students of secondary 
schools. Methods used were: (a) comparison of results 
with those obtained by the use of the other similar 
intelligence tests, (b) interrelation and analysis of 
subtests as to their objectivity and proper design, and (c) 
correlation of results with conventional schoolmarks. 
The variables were: performance levels of students; 
other intelligence tests, e.g., WAIS, Raven Matrices Test 
(RM); and subtests of the IST. Experience showed that 
IST generally favors high performance students and 
particularly, natural sciences students and mathemati- 
cians. 137 pupils from Prague schools took the IST and 
the average IQ for excellent, average, and below average 
students were 136, 124, and 81, respectively. Cor- 
responding figures using the RM Test were 118, 114, and 
97. There was a close correlation between the resulting 
total school marks and IST total score. Experience 
indicated that relation of IST to school marks is 
considerably closer than in RM but not so close as in 
WAIS. The experience obtained with the application of 
IST was satisfactory.—4. Halev. 

5473. Jacobs, Stanley S. (U. Pittsburgh) Correlates 
of unwarranted confidence in responses to objective 
test items. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 15-20.—Investigated the effects of 
several variables on the expression of unwarranted 
confidence in the accuracy of responses to objective test 
items. A final examination was administered to 72 Ss 
under confidence-weighting instructions with 2 levels of 
penalty for incorrect responses. A 2-way analysis of 
variance revealed no significant main effects or inter- 
action attributable to level of penalty or sex. Although 
increased penalty level had no effect on confidence 
expression, the test's reliability decreased from .85 to .39, 
and the correlation between conventional and weighted 
scores dropped from .88 to .095. Confidence weighting 
seems to be a questionable measurement technique, since 
it is contaminated by individual differences in person- 
ality. This technique may, however, serve a useful 
р це function in assessment. (22 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
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5474. Kellogg, Richard L. (U. Ro 
anxiety and the interrupted task pa 
pers Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 

42. fi 
5475. Kleinke, David J. (State U. New 
A linear-prediction approach to de 
norms based on item-sampling. Diss 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 334 

erts, Charl 


5476. Linn, Robert L. & Wi h 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ) 
tions for studies of test bias. Journal of 
Measurement, 197Y(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 1-4. 
problems in the investigation of predictive b 
(a) the effect of unreliability of the predictors; 
effect of excluding a predictor from the | 
equation on which there are preexisting groi 
ences. Hypothetical results illustrating the 
unreliability and of a missing predictor are 
is suggested that computation of within-group 
coefficients at least would enable a better eval 
the nature and magnitude of the effect of 
the within-group regression equations. It is 
out that all variables that are used as predicto 
selection decision should be considered whi 
bias is investigated.—Journal abstract. 
5477. Meernhout, М. Е. (U. Congo, L 
chology & Labor Study, Kinshasa, Republic 
Valeur du test D.48 appliqué en sixième 
Congo-Kinshasa. [Value of the D.48 test ap 
6th primary class in Congo-Kinshasa. 
Psychologie Scolaire et d'Orientation, 1970(Sep 
19(3), 130-134.—Administered the Domino 
(D.48), an intelligence test in its standard fi 
11-17 yr. old Congolese boys during a sch 
Prolonging testing time by 10 min. (35 ins 
min.) did not result in significantly impro 
formance. Results were slightly lower tham d 
tained previously by R. G. Doutrepont оп 
5-14 yr. old boys and girls, but agree with thi 
Lejeune on 286 Belgian boys and girls of the 6th 
class as to better results in the older age 
metric adaptation of the D.48 is seen necessary 
true value and practicability can be 
validation milieu. (English summary)—T. M 
5478. Menne, John W. & Tolsma, Robert J- k 
State U.) A discrimination index for ite 
struments using group responses. TAE 
cational Measurement, 197\(Spr), Vol. 8(1), 9-1 
the need for discriminative items in evi d 
ments using group responses. It is argu 
percentage of the total sum squares due 
groups" is an appropriate index of item d 
The within-group variance should, however, 
relationship to the between-group variance. 
is made between the measurement of n 
and the measurement of individuals. In 
the total score based on 30 or more moc aa 
inating items is considered es a 
by group responses, items score: g 1 
Юй and the scale re are generally 
only 5-15 items.—S. B. Mitra. ^ 
3479. Meuris, G. (Catholic U., Louvain, 
measure de l'aptitude verbale chez les 
12 à 18 ans: Un test de compi orco 
[Measuring verbal ability in students | ] 
age: A test of verbal comprehen oig 
Psychologique, 1970(Jan), Vol. 10(37-38), 
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a brief historical introduction, describes the construction, 
item analysis, and validation of a multiple-choice 
yocabulary test. Results are reported of a factor analytic 
study of 8 ability tests: verbal, number, s tial reasoning, 
letter series, verbal reasoning, numerica reasoning, and 
spatial reasoning.—5S. С. Vandenberg. 

5480. Moore, George C. & Falls, Harold B. (U. 
Arkansas) Functional classification for physical 
education in the upper elementary grades by peer 
assessment. Research Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 
519-522.—Investigates a paper and pencil peer rating of 
physical performance (Physical Performance Scale) for 
reliability and validity using 538 5th and 6th grade boys 
and girls as Ss. Test-retest reliability was high. Corre- 
lation coefficients were .812 for Sth graders and .879 for 
6th graders. To determine validity, Pearson r's, analysis 
of variance, and biserial correlation were used. The 
criterion used for validating the scale was average T 
scores on selected. American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation Youth Fitness Test 
items. The scale demonstrated good validity for dis- 
criminating between high and low levels of physical 
performance as determined by the Youth Fitness Test 
scores. In addition, when the Ss were grouped according 
to average physical performance T scores, the mean peer 
rating scores were significantly different among the 
groups,—Journal abstract. 

5481. Nighswander, James K. (Southern Illinois U.) A 
validity study of self-report and physiological meas- 
ures of test anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3346-3347. 

5482. Phillips, Beeman М. (U. Texas) School stress 
as а factor in children's responses to tests and 
testing. Journal of Educational Measurement, 1971(Spr), 
Vol. 8(1), 21-26.—Response styles are conceptualized as 
Stress reactions, and a stressful school experiences of 
acquiescent, negativistic, self-enhancing, and 
self-derogating children were studied, School ре 
sonal stress was lower among acquiescent than 
negativistic Ss, while school academic stress was higher 
among self-enhancing than self-derogating Ss. 1 ol the 
major implications of the conceptual approach and 
empirical results is that tests might be generally im- 
proved by identifying the kinds О stressful experiences 
Ss have had, and relating these to the kinds of responses 
Ss make to tests and testing. Їп addition, while the 
importance of the reaction of Ss to the measuring process 
is generally accepted, much more needs to be done on 
the kinds of responses individuals make to the content, in 
comparison to the conditions, of testing. Finally, these 
observations are particularly pertinent to tests and 
lesting in schools, especially when the teacher is involved 
in the process and makes tests and testing stressful. 
will tend to increase the effects of response style 
tendencies and decrease the validity of tests. J 
abstract, 

5483, Pugh, Richard C. Tests for creative thinking- 
potential for school testing programs. Bulletin of 1 
School of Education, Indiana U., 1968(Nov), Vol 44(6), 
1-30.— The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
contain verbal and figural activities which can 
administered to any school-age children. It is recom- 
mended that the verbal test be administered on an 
individual basis below the 4th grade. Torrance's as- 
sumption is that "in order for creativity to be viewe 
Scientifically, it must be defined in a way that permits 
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objective observation and measurement and in terms 
that are compatible with common e The rationale 
for the scores—entitled fluency, flexi ility, originality, 
and elaboration—is briefly described. Analysis of re- 
Bere pore yia А vete tha TECT eases 
ogram,” but further exploration is necessary, 
“The relationship with existing commonly-used pony 
of achievement and intelligence seems to be following a 
pattern of low, positive correlation.—/. Linnick, 
5484. Rosina, Jozef. Pone U., Pedagogical 
Faculty; Trnava, Czechoslovakia) Hodnotenie a 
motivačné ёі 


klasifikácia žiakov ako nitele. [Evalu- 
ation of the pupils’ pro; and marking as factors of 
motivation.] Jednotná la, 1969(Nov), Vol. 21(9), 


814-827.— Discusses the motive function of evalua! 
and marking. A survey of the factor analysis of school 
proficiency 1s Бен which concludes that in the case 


of normal РЕ basic mental aptitudes play an 
insignificant role шко шн, The decisive factor is 
described as a “halo effect’ ni a set of 
intellectual and extraintellectual factors, pupil's 


activity and his attitude to learning are seen as 
conditioned by social and individual motivation. Am 

the significant motives for learning are the satisfaction 

the need to know, self-expression, need for com- 
eem à safety, desire for beauty, and freedom. 

valuation and marking in schools are closely lir 

with the satisfaction of these needs, Favorable praise is 
considered to have a generally positive motiva ect, 
whereas negative evaluation may have à favorable effect 
in small quantities, but large quantities lead to per- 
manent frustration of self-expression. The question of 
marking are , (Russian 


summary)— English summa) 
5485. Tillman, 


Developed theme model 
writing within 4 modes " er ر‎ 
descriptive, expository, and na 8 

were blained сі ol the modes at Grades 2, 4, and 6. 
Using the model themes, 3 raters rated all themes. 
Analysis of variance was formed to locate sources of 
systematic rater error within the context of these na 
procedures, At Grade 6, a rater leniency error was fou 
perhaps reflecting that raters tended to equalize time 
actually spent in rating themes without proper regard to 
the time needed to rate themes, It is suggested that rater 
attitude toward models and the subsequent ratings be 
emphasized, It is noted that the use of different 
models did not affect the variation among raters. 


Journal abstract. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


. Axelrod, Saul. (U. Connecticut) Token rein- 
Eo programa in special classes. Exceptional 
Children, 197\(Jan), Vol. ON 31 -379.—Reviews token 
reinforcement programs in the special education class- 
room and indicates that positive results were almost 
invariably obtained, even with different types of target 
behaviors and various kinds of Jations, including 
handicapped teenagers, urban underachievers, dropouts, 
the learning and reading disabled, and the emotionally 


disturbed. It is suggested that ways be devised of 
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withdrawing tokens without interruption of progress and 
that greater use be made of reinforcers already existing 
in the classroom.—Journal abstract. 

5487. Forward, Theodore C. (Case Western Reserve 
U.) Factors relating to an increase in achievement of 
hyperkinetic children who are on the combined 
program of motor perceptual training and drug 
therapy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971 (Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3334-3335. 

5488. Gaskins, A. Irene. (U. Pennsylvania) Char- 
acteristics that differentiate dyslexics from non- 
dyslexic poor readers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3336. 

5489. Glavin, John P., Quay, Herbert C., & Werry, 
John S. (Temple U.) Behavioral and academic gains 
of conduct problem children in different classroom 
settings. Exceptional Children, 1971(Feb), Vol. 37(6), 
441-446.—Presents a 2-yr research study which was 
completed with conduct problem children who presented 
severe difficulties in the public school system and were 
placed in experimental special classrooms. In the Ist yr. 
(1967) the program emphasized the elimination of 
grossly deviant behaviors and the acquisition of at- 
tending behaviors as precursors for academic gain. 
Program emphasis was changed the 2nd yr. (1968) to 
stress rewards for academic performance. Attractive 
reinforcers were attached to appropriate academic tasks 
in the context of a highly structured classroom program. 
A comparison of the academic and behavioral results of 
the 2 yr. is presented and discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5490. Grossman, Arnold H. (New York U.) Problem 
tendencies in children and types of behavior prob- 
lems manifested by children deemed acceptable as 
campers in organized resident summer camps as 
reported by camp directors. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3360. 

5491. Kotzé, J. M. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) Die 
opvoeding van die breinbeskadigde kind as 
ortopedagogiese opgawe. [The upbringing of the 
brain-injured child as orthopedagogical task.] South 
African Journal of Pedagogy, 1969(Jul), Vol. 3(1), 49- 
62.—Distinguishes between the orthopedagogic task as 
an application of collected data taken from other 
sciences and as a genuine pedagogic concern. It is 
stressed that orthopedagogy must always be grounded in 
theoretical pedagogy, promoting guidance of the child 
toward responsible self-determination. In regard to the 
brain-injured child, the pedagogue is urged to under- 
stand the child's world, accept that he consititutes 
different relationships toward reality, and help him 
accept his limitations. (English summary) (56 ref.) —P. 
Hertzberg. 

5492. Nel, B. F. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) Die 
ortopedagogiek as wetenskapsgebied van die 
pedagogiek. [Orthopedagogy as a field of the science of 
pedagogy.] South African Journal of Pedagogy, 1969(Jul), 
Vol. 3(1), 1-21.—Reviews the history of orthopedagogy, 
noting that classes and schools for deviate children were 
not established until the end of the 18th century. 
Orthopedagogy is regarded as an inseparable part- 
science of pedagogy in which the handicapped child 
necessitates a different pedagogical approach. The 
importance of the pedagogue-teacher in regard to 
influencing a handicapped child's регѕоп-ітаве and 
ере of his handicap is stressed with regard to a 
fundamentally быс aim. Phenomenological anal- 
ysis of the child in his situation is considered essential to 
orthopedagogy. In this approach, communication, en- 
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counter, dialogue, and observation are con 
essential methods. (English summary) | 
Hertzberg. 


Vol. 31(7-A), 3352. 

5494. Stewart, James H. (North Texas 
study of early changes in selected 
components of students in an institution 
school. Dissertation Abstracts International 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3241-3242. 

5495. Szabó, Pal. (Library of the 8 
Hygiene, Budapest, Hungary) Komplex 
módszer és rehabilitációs eljárás Î 
gyermekeknél. [A complex method for the 
of scholastically immature children and th 
tation.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vi 
22].—Reports experiments designed to fi 
procedures for the rehabilitation of schola 
mature children while keeping them in 
perimental classes of 15 children each were 0 
Ss selected by a complex examination, Teat 
cian, psychologist, and logopedist cooperated 
course of rehabilitation which enabled the 
the Ss to cope with the class curriculi 
impairing their health. “Doubly handicapp 
born prematurely, with prenatal injury, 
other adverse circumstance ere an excepti 
did not profit by the special teaching program 
the organization of a preparatory class was 
advisable. The experiment has been planned 
Experiences of the Ist yr. are report 
summary)—English summary. 4 

5496. Truex, Milton Н. (Case Western Re 
study of gains from pre and early el 
compensatory training. Dissertation Abst 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3357-3358 

5497. Vliegenthart W. E. e Á 
orthopedagogiek. [The terrain о C 
South A сап Journal of Pedagogy, 1969 ul 
22-29.—Orthopedagogy is viewed as "the 
orthopedagogical in respect of the child who, 
of his own psychic and organic structure, 
serious hindrances to his normal upbri 
stressed that the boundary between or Ч 
pedagogy is vaguely defined апа diversifi 
types of defects, i.e., blindness, deafness, е! 
orthopedagogues and teachers in ess е 
included. (English summary)—P. Hertzberg 

5498. von Hilsheimer, George. (Summi 
Brook Farm, Roscoe, N.Y.) The ЖОЙ 
engineer. Academic Therapy, 1970-1971 00 
135-149.—Emphasizes that behaviorism 
simple reward-punishment conditioning ai : 
techniques are described for teaching skills 
The indications and contraindications ) 
noted. The techniques are: (a) counting, is 
(c) negative instruction, (d). negative рон 
armoring, (f) assertion training, (g) we 
action, (h) escape conditioning, (i) ical 
awareness with the aid of adequate medi 
(j) psychokinetics, (k) relaxation, (1) sloep 
feedback, (n) exorcism, (о) operant СО! 
precision training, (q) moral шегар ‚ 
therapy, (s) terror relief, (t) traumatic E sal 
radicalized environment, and (v) existen 
(41 ref.)\—S. Knapp. 
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5499. Griffiths, Anita N. (Griffiths Guidance, Lake- 
land, Fla.) Self-concept in remedial work with 
dyslexic children. Academic Therapy, 1970-1971 (Win), 
Vol. 6(2), 125-133.— Presents conclusions derived from 
remedial work with 32 and 28 6-15 yr. old dyslexic boys 
and girls. Pre- and posttesting with the Marianne Frostig 
Developmental Test of Visual Perception, the Gilmore 
Oral Reading Test, the WISC, and a personality 
checklist indicated an improvement in all areas. Behavior 
at home and at school also indicated improvement. 
Attitudes of teachers, counselors, therapists, ts, and 
children are discussed in relation to their effect on the 
child's self-concept. It is concluded that while the 
behavior modifiers are useful and effective, the manip- 
ulation of the child incurs resentment, and indicates 
teaches a lack of trust. The danger of self-fulfilling 
prophecies with regard to these children is noted. The 

elping orientation which focuses on trust, itive 
attitudes, and empathy is recommended, Since the tests 
of these children indicate many differences, remedial 
sessions should be individually administered, avoiding as 
much as possible all situations and materials which have 
come to b: ociated with failure, A general outline of 
techniques and procedures is presented.—S. Knapp. 

5500. Lane, Patrick R. (Maimonides Medical Center, 
Community Mental Health Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) 
Educational therapy for adolescent nonreaders. 
Academic Therapy, 1970-197\(Win), Vol. 6(2), 155- 
159.— escribes a remedial reading program and its use 
with 11 nonreading 7th-8th grade 2n The program 
utilized "a gradual progression of phonic skills with 
strong reinforcements of learning, major use of linguistic 
word patterns, and a minimizing of contradiction in 
sounds of letters.” After 4 mo. of instruction, the average 
group improvement was 12 mo. with some Ss showing as 
much as 2 yr. and 5 mo, 2 Ss who did not significantly 
improve were tested and revealed severe learning 
disabilities. 7 other Ss showed perceptual problems. 
Behavioral improvement and improvement of self-image 
were marked, Development of a reader using slang and 
pictures of teenagers is noted.—S. Knapp. 

5501. Raymer, Donna В. (Northwestern U.) A study 
of compensatory education for “high risk A 
students. Disseriation Abstracts International, 197Van), 
Yol 310-А), 3371. А 

502. Silberberg, Norman & Feldt, Leonard enny 
Rehabilitation Inst, Minneapolis, Minn.) intellectual 
and perceptual correlates of disabilities. 
Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(2), 67-81-—Investigated the 
Psychometric configurations on the WISC Bender- 
Gestalt Test for 6 groups of primary grade pupils with 
reading problems. Pattern analysis provided virtually no 
clues as to the nature or extent of reading disability, 
either for the group as a whole or within a single grade. 
(16 ref.) Journal. abstract. 

5503. Sonnekus, M. C. (U. Pretoria, South Africa) 
де vraagstuk van "remediérende" onderwys as 
9rtopedagogiese aangel! 3 
remedial" teaching as orthopedagogical concern. South 

96900), Vol. 3(1), 30- 
remedial 


reading is directed to the diagnosis and treatment of 


| as the errors 
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themselves, A child with learning difficulties is consid- 
ered to be an orthopedagogical concern, and, as such, the 
final one is to realize his educability to its full 
potential. An idactic diagnosis to 
determine the level of what has been 


achieved in relation to what can still be is 

suggested. A child's learni image is considered to be 

а i image. summary) (37 ref.)—P. 
izberg. 


Vocal labels 


Ss were divi into 2 MA levels, primary (below 7 
and intermediate (above 7 MA), Within each level, s 


were assi, to treatment. the 

wend tms о ei here were nc 
ences between in te primary 

hearing ps. At both the p and 

levels, there were no significant differences Ss 
with vocal labels and without labels. Results 


Gore, George V. The effects modes of oral 
d On certain skills. New 

1970Mar), Vol. 64(3), 86- 
ficulties of visually Бара, 


cH 
differences depended on the listening ill being exam. 
ined, Compressed and modes 


he of , the ts 
could. vary. prehension and recall might become more 
таш ul.—B. A Жш A. (Wayne State U.) The 


ссе the predicted bias in judgment of length; 
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however, analysis of the errors to criterion in training 
Support the idea that texture consistently facilitated or 
interfered with making judgments of length. Implications 
for tactile displays in classrooms for blind are suggested. 
—Journal abstract. 

5507. Kluge, Karl J. (98 Schneiderstr., Dortmund, W. 
Germany) Das Essener Modell: Eine Form der 
ausserschulischen Sonderpädagogik. [The Essen 
model: A form of extracurricular special education.] 
Heilpadagogische Werkblütter, 1970(Nov), Vol. 39(6), 
293-301.—Based оп sociogram and interview results 
which showed that handicapped children feel socially 
isolated during school activities, groups of such children 
were formed under the auspices of the Catholic Scout 
Movement in Essen, W. Germany. Special education 
children participated actively in normal groups after the 
leaders had received intensified training in handling 
these children.—R. F. Wagner. 

5508. Lowenbraun, Sheila & Affleck, James Q. (U. 
Washington, Coll. of Education) The ability of deaf 
children to use syntactic cues ín immediate recall of 
speechread material. Exceptional Children, 1970(Sum), 
Vol. 36(10), 735-741.—Investigated the ability of 41 
profoundly deaf children (CA 6-13.11) to use gram- 
matical cues in the oral reproduction of speech-read 
material. Shifting patterns of significant results on the 
indicator variables of number of omissions, additions, 
substitutions, and word order reversals; correct repro- 
duction; and length of production proved in part the 
hypothesis that grammatical structure influences the 
ability to reproduce speech-read material. 

5509. Moores, Donald F. (U. Minnesota) An inves- 
tigation of the psycholinguistic functioning of deaf 
adolescents. Exceptional Children, 1970(May), Vol. 
36(9), 645-652.—Investigated the ability of cloze pro- 
cedures to assess morphologico-syntactic and semantic 
differences between deaf and hearing groups matched on 
reading achievement scores. 37 students, average age 
16.10, mean grade reading score 4.77 on the Stanford 
Achievement Test, and attending a residential school for 
the deaf served as Ss. The control group, 37 4th and Sth 
grade hearing children, had a mean reading score of 4.84 
and an average age of 9—10. Passages of 250 words were 
developed from 4th, 6th, and 8th grade textbooks. The 
performance of the hearing Ss was superior on all 
measures for each passage, supporting the thesis that 
standardized tests spuriously raise estimates of reading 
ability of the deaf and that the relative inferiority of the 
deaf can be traced to both grammatical and semantic 
inadequacies. The sensitivity of cloze procedures was 
established and future applications of the technique 
discussed.—Journal abstract, 

5510. Stone, Martin С. (Rosedale Cerebral Palsy 
Developmental Training Center, White Plains, N.Y.) 
Behavior shaping in a classroom for children with 
cerebral palsy. Exceptional Children, 1970(May), Vol. 
36(9), 674-677.—Describes a behavior shaping technique 
based on reinforcing or rewarding the desired response 
and not rewarding the inappropriate one. 7 7-9 yr. old 
boys with low IQs and a diagnosis of cerebral palsy with 
possible diffuse organic brain damage were placed in a 
special class where appropriate classroom behavior and 
learning were rewarded for a l-yr period. The outcome, 
based upon observation, showed overall improvement in 
behavior patterns. However, the Ss needed continually 
hid rewards to motivate their learning.—P. Hertz- 
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5511. Vernon, McCay. (Western Ma 
role of deaf teachers in the ed 
Children. Deaf American, 1970(Jul), Vol, 
20.—Reports that the deaf teacher, like 
has in some respects been shortchi 
cation of the deaf." It is happening and h 
every level from the Bureau of Edw 
Handicapped to the local school that 
hearing for teachers of deaf children, 
Gallaudet College in this area has been 
improvements have for the most part comi 
groups of the National Association of the 
attempts to open schools to the use of deaf 
the final analysis other improvements mi 
large part upon the knowledge and effi 
action of the deaf community. As an integral p 
community and the hope of the future, G 
be at the forefront of such action, Programs 
action are suggested. (20 ref.)—Journal 


Mental Retardation & Learning Dist 
5512. Adelman, Howard S. (U. Californi 
Learning problems: |. An interactional 
causality. Academic Therapy, 1970-1971(Win), 
117-123.— Presents definitions of learnin 
(LD), emotionally disturbed (ED), and e 
handicapped (EH) children. Conceptualiza 
child and of the classroom situation are d 
hypothesized (a) that within the popu e 
ED, and EH are "at least 3 major si 
youngsters with learning or behavioral p 
both, ranging from those youngsters whose 
seems to stem primarily from the deficien 
learning environment to those who actually h 
disorders that interfere with school learmim 
formance, or both; and (b) that there jis a 8 
relationship between teachers’ ability 10 р 
instruction and the type and relative propo 
problem-youngsters who are likely to 0 
teachers’ classrooms.”—S. Knapp. 

5513. Auxter, D. (Slippery Rock 
Reaction time of children with learning d 
Academic Therapy, 1970-1971(Win), M 
154.—Compared the visual and audito 
speed-of-limb movement of 17 normal : 
disabled 68-76 mo. old children. No віри 
ences were found between the groups in 
auditory RT. The normal Ss perform: 
better than the learning disabled ШЫ to 
confidence. Analysis of the spee -of-limb t 
that the disabled Ss had difficulty in sh n 
from 1 area to another for a hand-eye i 
ability to structure the space field that enco oF 
perceptual-motor task.”—S. Knapp. я 
5514. Bach, Heinz. (U. Mainz, W. : 
Psychomotorische Erziehung unter : 
Berücksichtigung geistigbehinderter А 
chomotor education under special con 
mentally retarded children.| Heilp 0 
blatter, 1970(Nov), Vol. 39(6), 272= 
education in mentally retarded children 
goals: (a) exploration of the child's world (е 
through experiencing form, space, direc! 
assistance for life endurance, exp 
coordination, rhythm, and variety of mov! 
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reduction of maladjusted behavior, €, overcoming 
inhibitions, anxieties, or neurotic disturbances. Since in 
the retarded child the motor forms of conceptual 
thinking are dominant, their education in the sense of 
spiritual (cognitive) awakening becomes identical with 
psychomotor education.—R, F. Wagner. 

5515. Chasey, William С. & Wyrick, Waneen. (U. 
Texas) Effects of a physical developmental 
on psychomotor ability of retarded children. Amer- 
кап Journal of Mental Deficiency, 1971(Mar), Vol. 75(5), 
566-570. The Oseretsky Tests of Motor Proficiency 
were administered to 27 73-146 mo, old educable 
mentally retarded m ا‎ = after 

rticipating in а 15% sical elopmental pro- 
сан, and to 20 EMR children not enrolled in the 
developmental program. A comparison of рге» and 
postprogram performances on the Oseretsky tests indi- 
cated that: (a) EMR children receiving a concentrated 
physical education program improved significantly in the 
gross motor skill components of the Oseretsky tests, and 
(b) these improvements resulted in the experimental 

EMR group surpassing the control group on the majority 
of items of the posttest, (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5516. Flynn, Tim M. & Flynn, Lynda A. (Florida State 
U.) The effect of a parttime special education 
program on adjustment of EMR students. Ех 
Children, 1970(Мау), Vol. 3609), 680-681.—Attempts to 
determine if the personal and social adjustment 
educable mentally retarded (EMR) Ss in a regular 
elementary class is improved by placement in a parttime 
special education program. Ss were 61 EMR students 
enrolled in special education, 61 EMR students r 
for placement in a special education program, and 6 
normal students. Ss were tested on a School Adjustment 
Scale (SAS) which consisted of 30 classroom situations 
with a choice of 5 possible behaviors for each. Special 
class Ss did not score significantly higher than waiting 
list Ss on the SAS. Reasons for this unexpected result are 
discussed... Hertzberg. 

5517. Forer, Ruth К, (U. California, Los aop 
Time understanding of normal achieving and 
tionally handicapped boys, Dissertation Abstracts 
International, \97\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-А), 3371. 

. 5518. Forness, Steven R. & Well, Marvin C. (U. 
California, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los Angeles) 
Laterality in retarded readers wil 
Exceptional Children, \910(May), Vol. 36(9), 684-695. 

-26 boys from a perceptual motor training program 
were given the Gray Oral Reading Paragrap! the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, and the Harris Tests 
9f Lateral Dominance. 17 Ss had normal verbal intel- 
lipence, but were retarded in reading, 13 of these 
feceived a diagnosis of minimal brain dysfunction. Ss 
with brain dysfunction were also found to have а high 
incidence of crossed dominance which appeared to bea 
function of left eyedness. More severely disabled Ss 
(reading retardation > 3 yr.) had a definite tendency 10 

left eyed. Р. Hertzberg. 

u Б? — 9 rome eel Reserve 

verbal learni LI using 
Chaining parad ons DOR Abstracts International, 

1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3339. 

5520. Helms, Harold B. An aud 
learning number facts. Academic 5 
1971(Win), Vol. 6(2), 217-218.—-Describes the use of a 
tape recorder in teaching a youngster with both reading 
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Vol. 31(7-A), 3374. 
$522. Maycock, George А. (Texas Tech U.) Emo: 


| 
| 
| 


difficu 

29(3), 883-886.—Analyzes the Bender 
Gestalt (B-G) scores of 69 
residential treatment center for the 
perceptual-motor functioning. All 
twice with the B-G, once at 
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International, (Jan), Vol. 3(7-A), 3376. э 

1 19710Јал), 

5525. Reger, & Martan: (Board ol 

Cooperative Education alo, N.Y) The 

Children, 1971(Feb) Vol. 176) Describes a 
m in hich i school in the Buffalo, New 
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mental retardation. Exceptional Children, 1970(Sep), doing the work. The checkmarks were exchanged 
Vol. 37(1), 21-29.—All the elementary school age candy or toys at the end of each week. The E formula 
children failing in a county school system were admin- an individualized hierarchy of fearful situations 
istered a battery of psychoeducational tests to determine which adaptive responding was reinforced. The lasts 
their information processing behaviors. Of the 472 Ss of the hierarchy was reached in 6 wk. Desensitiza 
who successfully d audiometric and visual was considered successful for the S in this case, an 
screening and had no school record or medical history of suggested in areas where generalization of learned 
acute pons chronic health, or social gb prob- responses is critical.—P. Не zberg. 
чу group. o = 185) had average an дч verbal 
intelligence. These Ss were considered to have learnin Тайшет : 
disabilities on the basis of their perceptual deficits. The COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 
remaining Ss with below average intelligence (educable 5534. Anderson, Edward C. (U. California, 
mental retardation) seemed to work to predicted grade Angeles) Promoting career information-seek 
equivalent in some academic achievement areas. The through group counselors cues and reinforci 
principal components obtained from an orthogonal ments. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(1а 
rotation of the behavioral variables indicate that these 2 Vol. 31(7-A), 3257 
$ groups had many similar perceptual and language 5535. Anderson, Wayne & Kutzen, Neil. (U. Misso 
deficits, but decided behavioral differences.—Journal Size and confidentiality policies of college 
abstract. seling centers. Journal of College Student Persoi 
5528. Salvador, Virginia М. (U. Oregon) Role 1971(Маг), Vol. 12(2), 130-132. Investigated the re 
expectations for the teacher of secondary educable tionship between size, religious affiliation, and adm 
mentally retarded as held by counselors, admin- istrative organization with confidentiality of recor 
istrators and teachers of the retarded. Dissertation college counseling centers, based on the results of 
Abstracts International, 197Y(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3377- 26-item questionnaire completed and returned by 
3378. (67.5% of the sample) institutions. Compared to 
5529. Salvia, John & Shugerts, James. (U. Illinois) earlier study, the findings indicate a greater tendenc 
Color related behavior of mentally retarded children keep records confidential at least within the center ii 
with color blindness and normal color vision. (by some 75% of the respondents). The larger 
Exceptional Children, 1970(Sep), Vol. 37(1), 37-38. institution, the greater the likelihood that confidential 
— Tested 2 groups of children (retarded color blind, and is maintained. The smaller institutions tended to m 
retarded with normal color vision) in 3 ways: (a) color information more available to personnel outside of 
matching tasks (5 single and 5 multiple colored) using a — center, regardless of the affiliation of the institution. 
“match to sample" format; (b) the Dvorine Pseudo- significant relationship was found to exist between ЇЇ 
Isochromatic Plates; and (c) the Word-Color Association degree of confidentiality of the records and the stat s 
Test. It was found that the 2 groups did not differ — the counseling center in the institution.—R. ms : 
significantly on the number of correct word color 5536. Backner, Burton L. (Queens Coll., City U. o 
associations or on the color matching task. Findings — York) Counseling black Students: Any place 
imply "that in a low educable classroom the beginning whitey? Journal of Higher Education, 1970(Nov), 
performance on word color association, simple color 41(8), 630-637.—Investigated the ability of Ne 
matching, and simple color naming are likely to be selors to work with black and Puerto Rican pir, y 
similar ^s color blind and normal color vision chil- Questionnaires were completed by students Ш е, 
dren."—P. Hertzberg. educational program for minority groups. 11 i 
5530. Willner, Madeline T. (Columbia U. The program and 14 dropouts completed the Ast а 
relationship between teacher preparation, experi- naire; 174 Ss completed the 2nd question due 
ence, and attitude toward the importance of reading completed the final questionnaire. Findings al ome 
and the word recognition achievement of educable the majority of the Ss considered the n id 
mentally retarded children. Dissertation. Abstracts background of their counselor as итеш Des 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3379. who did think it was important indicate about th 
attitude was a product of the student's feeling à 


white. 
counselor as a person rather than as bó uld have. 


Emotional Disorder concluded that while such programs sh Y 

5531. Gloss, Garvin G. (Case Western Reserve U.An majority of black and Puerto Rican сош ET har 
application of the Premack оу reinforce- counselors can work with minority group: 1 
ment principle to the behavior of three conduct has been assumed. S. Knapp. ] 
disordered children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 5537. Bailey, Roger L. (U. но 
tional, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3337-3338. correlation analysis to the Basic ШӘП edule: 

5 Kanter, Harvey L. (U. Texas) Birth order, the Edwards Personal Preference Sc ‘internal 
background factors, and teacher referral for ето ої Holland's theory. Dissertation Abstracts 
tional disturbance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3259. U.) Analysi 
1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3341-3342. 5538. Barnes, David B. (Rutgers State U>) Ars of jf 

5533. Kravetz, Richard J. & Forness, Steven R. (U. student, faculty and administrator рег Ла Cent 
California, Graduate School of Education, Los Angeles) role of the Acadia University Coun SGEN 
The special classroom as a desensitization setting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Exceptional Children, 1971(Jan), Vol. 37(5), 389-391. 31(7-A), 3327. U) Personal 
—Describes the use of a desensitization technique in 5539. Barnett, Rosalind. (Harvard etic Psychol 
Which a boy, hospitalized for fear of speaking, received correlates of vocational planning. Urn 
checkmarks for following classroom behavioral rules and Monographs, 1971(May), Vol. 83(2), 309-356. 
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esized that: (a) senior-level college women, at different 
stages of psychological development, think and act 
differently toward their future careers; and (b) voca- 
tional planning is related systematically and predictably 
to other behaviors and attitudes. Vocational planning 
refers here to specific patterns of behavior in the 
vocational decision-making situation. 3 behavior pat- 
terns were defined by combinations of scale scores on 2 
variables measuring psychological aspects of vocational 
planning: commitment and implementation. Directional 
hypotheses were developed relating the pattern groups to 
4 clusters of psychological and sociological attributes: 
demographic, personal system, family structure, and 
current social structure. Data indicate that the groups 
were quite homogeneous with respect to a broad array of 
variables. Accurate postdictions were made as to a wide 
range of experiences, behaviors, and attitudes. Predic- 
tions regarding the stability or change of vocational 
plans over a 5-mo period were confirmed. (22 ref.) 
—Author abstract. 

5540. Blaskovié, Oskar. (Research Inst. of Pedagogy, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Koncepcia obsahu 
gymnazia a niektoré otázky Skolského psycho- 
logického poradenstva. [Conception of grammar 
schools and some questions related to psychological 
advisory system.] Jednotná Skola, 1969(May), Vol. 21(5), 
441-447.—Suggests that the new conception of grammar 
schools can create suitable conditions for the improve- 
ment of the preparation of students for further study and 
for selection of a profession. Problems connected with 
the structure and content of teaching and their role in the 
professional development and maturing of pupils, and in 
professional information and orientation in general, are 
discussed. The need for an expansion of the psycho- 
logical services in the schools is emphasized. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. 

5541. Booysen, F. С. "№ ondersoek na ’n peda- 
gogiesverantwoorde stelsel van loopbaanstudie 
deur leerlinge: 'N studie in beroepsoriéntering. [A 
pedagogically motivated system of career study by 
pupils.] Opvoedkundige Studies, No. 56, 108 p.—Proposes 
that introduction to the vocational world must be 
regarded as a formative accumulative process, which 
starts in the family situation. In the primary school this 
continues and the task of the orientator is to help the 
child with the correct choice of school, subjects, and 
fields which will be in keeping with the future choice ofa 
career. Through continual self-evaluation and career 
studies the child will be able to develop a clearer 
Perspective of his future. The use of exploratory media to 
Assist the child in the development of this perspective 1s 
discussed. The integration of the self-image and a 
Vocational image is considered the goal. Recommen- 
dations for changes in the present guidance system, 
selection and training of orientators, and new facilities 
are presented. (English summary) (10 p. ref.) —$. Knapp. 

5542. Bredenkamp, J. F. “N ondersoek na die 
betekenis van die Zulliger tafeln medium by die 
beroepskeuse van jeugdiges. [An investigation of the 
significance of the Zulliger medium in the vocational 
choice of juveniles.] Opvoedkundige Studies, No. 38, 131 
P.—Defines the concept of projection and describes the 
Zulliger-Tafeln-Medium (Z-medium), a 3 plate 

Orschach-type test. The symptom values of the Z- 
medium interpretations are considered for (a) answering 
lime; (b) number of answers; and (c) the apperception, 
Qualitative, content, and wider interpretive calculation 
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columns. Implications for vocational choice in the 
Z-medium interpretations are noted. It is concluded that 
the Z-medium may be useful in obtaining information 
about a subject where other media have failed. (English 
summary) (93 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

5543. Brindley, Fern B. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Social factors influencing educational aspiration of 
black and white girls. Dissertation. Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3259-3260. 

5544. Brooks, Martin T. (U. Oregon) High school 
seniors' future time perspective and selected fac- 
tors associated with occupational choice: An ex- 
ploratory study. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3330-3331. 

5545. Chapman, James L. (West Liberty State Coll.) 
Development and validation of a scale to measure 
empathy. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 18(3), 281-282.—Developed and validated an 
instrument that tested an S's ability to identify the 
emotion or emotions expressed by another. Ss were 53 
university students and 88 enrollees in National Defense 
Education Act Summer Institutes. The instrument was 
composed of selected scenes of videotape recordings of 
counseling interviews. Ss responded to each adjective on 
a continuum indicating how strongly they possessed the 
feeling described by the adjective at the end of each 
scene.—Journal abstract. 

5546. Cohen, Daniel. (Pace Coll.) Differentiating 
motivations underlying vocational choice. Journal of 
Educational Research, 197\(Jan), Vol. 64(5), 229-234. 
— Determined whether or not expressed motivations for 
curricular choice would discriminate between college 
seniors in business administration and in teacher 
education. A list was compiled of all motivations 
expressed by 504 randomly selected male undergradu- 
ates. After eliminating duplications, 289 items were 
selected, weighted, and combined into a questionnaire 
with a 5-point intensity scale. The t ratio and factor 
analysis were used to isolate the common underlying 
“teacherness” and “businessness” within groups. Major 
significant factors (p < .001) were then programed into 
the discriminant analysis. The factor weights of 2 
important factors (indicated by F ratios) were used as the 
coefficients for the final discriminant equation. Sub- 
sequent tests indicate that the items in the final 
instrument and the discriminatory formula separated the 
Ss into their appropriate occupational groups on the 
expressed motivational leve]. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5547. Csirszka, Janos. Uloha viastnosti osobnosti 
рїї realizaci profesionálnich přání. [Role of person- 
ality features in the realization of vocational intentions.] 
Vychovny Poradce, 1969, Vol. 6(4), 35-37.— Presents 
methods used in determining such features based on the 
following considerations: (a) choice of vocation must be 
in the best interests of the individual and society; (b) 

ersonality development and best working results must 
bs assured; and (c) personality features must give proper 
direction to natural abilities. Personal features helpful in 
realizing vocational ambitions were found to be (a) 
interest in work, (b) emotional approach to the vocation 
problem, (с) the development of proper approach to 
work, (d) high quality motivation and conscientiousness, 
(e) behavior control, and (f) ability to meet possible 
moral conflicts. It is concluded that the youth must be 
guided by his parents and pedagogs in such a way as to 
learn to enjoy work, and that a habit to work must be 


inculcated.—I. Halev. 
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5548. Csirszka, Janos. Vizsgalati médszer a munka- 
6s pályaérdeklódés megismerésére. [Interest taken in 
work and occupation.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, 
Vol. 12, 285-299.—The usual methods for the inves- 
tigation of interest make the Ss choose preferred areas of 
interest. Saturation in trends of interest, i.e., а great 
variety of themes which interest an individual, must be 
distinguished from intensity of interest. This distinction 
is of practical importance when differentiating between 
trends, and not single themes of interest. For the latter 
purpose the M. Irle Berufs-Interessen-Test has been 
modified: (a) for items concerning specific Occupations, 
items expressing general trends of interest were substi- 
tuted; (b) trends of interest were selected by taking into 
account economic conditions in Hungary; and (c) 2 
complementary tests were added to examine leadership 
and minimalist "sets." The data of level values of a 
preliminary investigation involving 500 14-15 yr. old 
elementary school boys and 500 17-18 yr. old secondary 
school girls are reported. (Russian summary) (19 ref.) 
—English summary. 

5549. Dahlem, Glenn G. (Pattonville Public Schools, 
Mo.) Actual, ideal, and expected role concepts of 
secondary counselors. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1971(Jan), Vol. 64(5), 205-208.—Investigated 
actual, ideal, and expected role concept perceptions of 74 
secondary school counselors. A 50-item checklist by L. 
D. Schmidt was used as the research instrument. 
Expected role, ie, what counselors believed public 
expectations of their activities to be, did not differentiate 
itself from ideal role. Significant (p « .001) differences 
were found on 10 of the 50 work activities contained in 
the checklist. Counselors indicated a desire to participate 
in more professional duties than they were then doing. 
Addition of more research activities was the paramount 
role alteration desired.—Journal abstract. 

5550. Dorsett, Herman W. (Columbia U.) Social, 
economic, and emotional problems anticipated by 
graduate school-bound Negro college students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan) Vol. 
31(7-A), 3334. 

5551. Dyer, Wayne W. (Wayne State ae. Group 
counseling leadership training in counselor edu- 
Cation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3263. 

5552. Fletcher, Raymond. (Texas A & M U.) Dif- 
ferences in selected psychological characteristics 
of participants and nonparticipants in activity. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Feb), Vol. 3X1), 301- 
302.—Comparisons of EPPS responses by 672 activity 
participants and 278 nonparticipants yielded | difference 
(endurance) significant at Po and 4 differences at pps. 
The magnitudes of these differences were so small as to 
be inconsequential for prediction.—Journal abstract. 

5553. Garfield, S. Jeffrey; Cohen, Helen A., Roth, 
Robert M., & Berenbaum, Harris L. (Educational 
Resources, Inc., Chicago, Ill.) Effects of group coun- 
seling on creativity. Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 64(5), 235-237.—Investigated the pos- 
sible relationships between improvement in group 
counseling and changes in assessed creativity. It was 
hypothesized that creativity is positively related to 
mental health and that Ss who were judged improved, 
after 30 hr. of group counseling, would also show 
improvement on variables typically associated with 
creativity. 38 male undergraduates who participated in a 
group counseling experience over a 15-wk time span 
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were pre- and posttested on various m 
creativity, and pre- and postrated on Rogers’ 
creativity, i.e., (a) openness to experience; (b 
evaluation; and (c) ability to toy with ideas, / 
of the experimental time Ss were assigned 
improved or unimproved category on th 
therapists’ ratings, outside judgments, and Q 
scores. Results indicate that improvement 
psychotherapy correlates significantly with. 
ratings on the more dynamic aspects (creative 
of creativity. The correlations with the more í 
measures of creativity were in the predicted di 
not significant.—Journal abstract. 
5554. Gust, Tim. (U. Hawaii, Honolulu) 
counselor supervision. Counselor Education | 
vision, 1970(Spr), Vol. 9(3), 157-161.—Pro 
Supervision of the counselor trainee be extendec 
trainee’s Ist employment setting following com 
his master’s degree program. This extension wo 
benefit to the producer (counselor training рг 
product (counselor trainee), and the cons 
school or agency). The proposed model is $ 
also being relevant to the training of counselo 
visors.—Journal abstract. 

5555. Harrington, Thoi F., Lynch, Mei 
O'Shea, Arthur J. (Northeastern U.) Factor analysi 
twenty-seven similarly named scales of the Si 
Vocational Interest Blank and the Kud 
tional Interest Survey, Form DD. Journal 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 229-2336 
the factor structures of the similarly named scale 
SVIB and Kuder Occupational Interest Survey. 
Form DD. 4 factors emerged from the anal 
OIS and 5 factors were isolated on the SVIB. n 
factors contain meaningful groupings of 8 
result and the high intercorrelations among th 
within the factors indicate that grouping occi 
scales on the OIS is as appropriate as on the 
Interpretations that attempt differentiation of 
interests on the basis of individual scale scores 
factor are not advised. In a merged factor 
2 inventories, joint factors did not emerges 
abstract. 

5556. Hinze, William H. (Indiana U.) The 
group play activity upon the reading abill 
anxiety of seven and eight year old boys 


5557. Hollender, John W. (Emory U.) Develo 
of vocational decisions ды won 
of Counseling Psychology, 1971(May), , 100 
еее sod Sth 12th grade students tO 
vocational choice or indicate inden 
sectional study. Overall, significantly more 
than male (59%) Ss reported a definite voca! 
The percentage of male Ss who reporte 
vocational choice was greater in the elem 1 
(6th grade) and in the senior hi chag 
grades), than in the junior high sel ool (7 
for the Ss in the 2 lowest aptitude qui di 
intellectual ability, assessed by scholas e 
measures, was associated with increasing 
decisiveness for both males and female 
discussed in the framework of a deu 
vocational development theory. (16 ref.) 22 
Stract. 


5558. Jackson, Mozelle & Thompson, ' 
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(Northern Illinois U.) Effective counselor: Charac- 
teristics and attitudes. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 249-254.—Studied 45 
male and 28 female National Defense Education Act 
trained school counselors, differentiated according to sex 
and counselor effectiveness, for differences on (a) 
cognitive flexibility; (b) tolerance of ambiguity; and (c) 
attitudes toward self, most people, most clients, and 
counseling. All Ss were similar in cognitive flexibility and 
tolerance of ambiguity, but the most effective Ss were 
more positive in their counseling-related attitudes than 
the least effective Ss. Both effective and least effective 
female Ss were more positive than male Ss toward 
counseling-related attitudes. Attitudes toward most 
people, most clients, and counseling differentiated the 2 
counselor effectiveness groups and male and female Ss. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5559. Jansen, David G., Robb, George P., & Bonk, 
Edward C. (North Texas State U., Counseling Center) 
Characteristics of high-rated and low-rated master's 
degree candidates in Sounss ine and guidance. 
Counselor Education & Supervision, 1970(Spr), Vol. 9(3), 
162-170.—Investigates the relationship between intel- 
lective and nonintellective variables and counseling 
competence by comparing 17 female student counselors 
rated as falling within the top 25% in overall competence 
at the end of an evaluation seminar with their 17 female 
counterparts rated in the bottom 25%. Competence was 
operationally defined as a composite of knowledge of 
counseling theories and techniques, knowledge of and 
ability to use test data in counseling, and counseling skill. 
Significant differences between the high- and low-rated 
student counselors were observed on the dimension of 
CA, 5 of 6 intellective variables, and 5 of 11 non- 
intellective variables. Ss were tested on the Ohio State 
University Psychological Test, Cooperative English 
Tests, Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey, and 
the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory.—Journal 
abstract. 

5560. Jotikasthira, Ampar & Sander, D. (U. Colorado) 
Development of student personnel services in Thai 
education. Journal of the Student Personnel Association 
Jor Teacher Education, 1970, Vol. 9(1), 17-22.— Currently 
noticeable shifts taking place in adolescent boy-girl 
relationships are producing conflict with long-standing 
social norms in Thailand. Rapidly developing economy, 
increased educational opportunities, and intensified 
vocational education programs produce enormous pres- 
sures on Thai youth. These have created an unprece- 
dented need for rapid expansion of student personnel 
services. The problems are viewed as challenges; change 
represents opportunity; and counselors are іп need ol 
finding new ways to provide for individual differences 
among students and other youths.—$. М. Amatora. 

5561. Kassera, Wayne J. & Sease, William A. 
(Wisconsin State U., School of Education, River Falls) 
Personal change as a concomitant of counselor 
education. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 9(3), 208-211.—Selected 3 groups of 
Students at various levels of counselor pee to 
determine if significant changes in persona character- 
istics took place as a result of a semester of counselor 
education. The CPI, Rokeach’s Dogmatism Scale (Form 
D), Berger's Acceptance of Self and Others Scale, and 
Porter’s Test of Counselor Attitudes were employed as 
instruments to ascertain change. Results indicate а 
significant difference between advanced groups and 
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beginning groups and between pre- and posttest meas- 
ures in a direction perceived as desirable by authorities 
in the field.—Journal. abstract. 

5562. Kinnick, Bernard C. & Nelson, Theodore M. 
(Colorado State Coll.) The EPPS norms: Reevaluation 
a necessity. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1970(Sum), Vol. 38(4), 37-39.—Compared over a 6-yr 
period EPPS results from a 10% sample (743 males and 
1077 females) of the total undergraduate population at a 
state college with the original Edwards norms. Males 
differed significantly from the published Edwards norms 
on 8 of 15 variables; the female sample differed 
significantly on 6 of 15 variables; and the total sample 
revealed significant differences on 9 of 15 psychological 
need variables. The study demonstrates that, even 
though the original EPPS had an excellent research base, 
a major revision of the Edwards norms is now warranted 
so that the EPPS may continue to be a successful 
counseling and assessment tool.—Journal abstract. 

5563. Lewis, Marion Q. & Baker, Ronald D, (lowa 
State U.) Model reinforcement of verbalizations 
versus actions. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 283-284,—Investigated ER 
reinforcement counseling in a field experiment with 206 
male undergraduates who had indicated that they would 
like to know more about other majors, 52 Ss viewed a 
videotape model in which a student described educa- 
tional information-seeking activities to a friend who 
provided verbal reinforcements for his activities, 54 Ss 
viewed a second model in which the student's descrip- 
tions of his activities were augmented by scenes illus- 
trating the activities described. The same sound track 
was used for both models. Ss were surveyed | mo. later 
as to their knowledge and use of campus educational 
information sources. No significant differences in total 
number of resources named or used were found between 
treatment, or treatment and control groups.—Journal 
abstract, r 

5564. Lister, James L. & Northrop, J. L. (U. Florida) 
Teaching experience for counselors: Review of 
evidence. Journal of the Student Personnel Association 


for Teacher Education, 1970, Vol. 9(1), 8-16.—Presents 


relevant research on the effects of teachin s experience on 
counselor functioning under 2 major headings: interview 
behavior and guidance practice. The Ist is divided into 
studies of graduate students enrolled in counselor 
education programs and those using Ss who were 
practicing counselors. It is concluded that because of the 
great need for excellence in counseling, no potential 
source of qualified counselors should be ignored. The 
evidence indicates that the teaching ranks are not the 
exclusive source of effective counselors, although addi- 
tional research is necessary to clarify the precise 
contribution of experimental backgorund to counseling 
performance. Limitations of the studies are pointed out 
and indicate tentative acceptance until definitive fê” 
search is conducted,—S. М. Amatora. Ț i 
5565. Looft, William R. (U. Wisconsin) Vocation' 
aspirations of second-grade girls. Psychological Re- 
poris, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 241-242.—Ask 41 2nd 
grade girls in a Catholic school about their уосайопа 
interests or aspirations from 2 different Кары, (а) 
their desired occupational goals, and (b) their realistic 
expectations regarding their occupational goals. To 
Ist question most Ss nominated vocations which were 
very sex-role stereotyped and altruistic (nurse an 
teacher were most common); to the 2nd question Ss 
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tended to (a) repeat their original response, (b) change 
their expectation to becoming mothers and housewives, 
or (c) express that they did not know what they would 
be. Findings suggest that sex-role expectations pertaining 
to vocational aspirations are acquired and solidified far 
sooner than the time when the indivjdual actually has to 
begin to make decisions regarding his adult life—Journal 
abstract. 

5566. Mann, Philip A. (U. Texas) Referral source 
and test-seeking as factors in establishing a coun- 
seling relationship. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 221-224.—Examined 2 hypoth- 
eses: (a) faculty-referred cases are less likely to reach 
agreement than cases referred by friends or self-referrals, 
and (b) cases in which a specific request for testing is 
made are less likely to reach agreement than cases in 
which the client does not request testing. Referral source 
and test seeking were found to interact in effecting a 
successful counselor-client contract in studies of 279 
undergraduates. Faculty-referred test seekers were least 
successful and self-referred test seekers were most 
successful in reaching agreement with a counselor. 
Implications for counseling practice are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

5567. Markey, Martin J., Fredrickson, Ronald H., 
Johnson, Richard W., & Julius, Mary A. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) Influence of playback techniques on coun- 
selor performance. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 9(3), 178-182.—Studied the training 
impact of different electronic playback techniques on 
ratings of student counselor performance. 32 upperclass 
female undergraduates were randomly divided into 4 
playback treatment groups: (a) audio-video, (b) audio, 
(c) video, and (d) no playback received. 4 female 
undergraduates served as trained clients. All student 
counselors interviewed 2 different trained clients in 2 
20-min sessions separated by a playback treatment 
period. All sessions were recorded by television cameras. 
Trained judges rated the 2nd interview using the 
Counselor Evaluation Inventory, Nonverbal Behavior 
Scale, and Audio-Visual Counseling Scale. 2-way anal- 
ysis of variance was used to compare scores on criterion 
instruments. Results indicate no judged differences 
among the playback treatment groups, nor could 
discriminant rankings be made among the various 
playback methods. Several explanations are discussed as 
to limited influence of playback media on early interview 
performance. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5568. McCabe, Fred J. (U. Idaho) A comparison of 
selected psychological, sociological, and educa- 
tional characteristics of occupational, academic, 
and vocational groups. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3273. 

5569. McCarthy, Barry W. (American U.) Compar- 
ison of effectiveness of group-counseling proce- 
dures. Psychological Reports, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 
283-286.—Compared, using delayed multiple-criteria 
measures, the effectiveness of 2 different group-coun- 
seling techniques with 88 undergraduates who expressed 
a desire to improve their academic performance. The 
procedures were (a) the traditional approach focusing on 
personal-emotional problems, and (b) the development 
of behaviors appropriate for colllege achievement. 
Groups were compared with 2 control groups on 3 
criteria, change in GPA, adjustment scores, and study 
habits and attitudes scores. No significant differences 
were found.—Journal abstract. 
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5570. Mechling, Donald J. (U. Califo 
Some behavioral and attitudinal correla 
locus of control and the locus of evaluati 
school students. Dissertation Abstracts П 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3273. N 

5571. Miller, C. Dean; Morrill, Wi 
Uhlemann, Max К. (Colorado State U., 
Center) Micro-counseling: An experimental s 
pre-practicum training in communicating 
sults. Counselor Education & Supervision, 1970( 
9(3), 171-177.—Employed microcounseling 
to train 10 graduate students in communi 
results. Training emphasized listening and respon 
cues given by the client, brief and concise 
about test-related information, and relating 
mation to the client's experiences and needs. 
aids included programed materials, brief vi 
positive and negative models, role-playing, ai 
tape feedback of the role-playing and test intel 
sessions. Judges' ratings of trainees in the exp 
group were significantly higher than their ratin 
10 trainees in the control group. Client 1 
counselor effectiveness did not differ siia 
2 groups. Changes in clients’ pre- and розе 
and knowledge scores were statistically sign 
enthusiastic response to the microcounseling | 
was evident from both inexperienced and exp 
Ss.—Journal abstract. a 
5572. Mishne, Judith. (U. Chicago, School 
Service Administration) Group therapy in 
mentary school. Social Casework, 1971(Jan)," 
18-25.—Although it represents a small, wealth 
with funds, personnel, and leisure to develop pro 
the experiences of the Orange School System in 
study are relevant to the widespread crisis 
today. Because of the study, the school district 
approach to the unreachable, nonreferable 
designated funds for personnel who col 
students, talk to them, and most important, 
them. Results showed all the children concluded t 
reading on their proper 3rd grade level, higher | 
national 3rd grade norm. The teacher's comm 
positive concerning improved social adjustn 
creased interest, effort put forth by a ch 
conforming to classroom routine, better gl 
tance, and lessened tension.—M. W. Lii 

5573. Mitchell, Sandra K., Lunneborg, Р; 
Lunneborg, Clifford Е. (U. Washington) А 
Interest Inventory based on Roe's inte 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
570.—The construction and early М 3 
ipsative, forced-choice Vocational Interest | \ 
(VII) to measure А. Roe's 8 foci of occupations 
is detailed. Designed for counseling use Wi 
range of high school students, the for 
consistently interpretable mean profi He 
high school juniors having only tentat! 
orientations: health sciences, engineering, у 
Factor analytic studies revealed 3dimen i 
technology and science vs. business p» 
mation for the Roe-Holland һуроШе аа 
continuity of vocational interests. e 
an organizational (indoor) vs. out o 
—Author abstract. z 

5574. Morgan, Elizabeth R. (Columbia U. 
theory counseling with culturally 
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underachieving youth. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3274-3275. 

5575. Morgan, James M. (Indiana U.) The effect of 
model exposure and behavior rehearsal on the 
initiation of dating experiences by seldom dating 
college men. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3275. 

5576. Payne, Paul A. & Mills, Robert B. (U. 
Cincinnati, Counseling Service) Practicum placement 
in a counseling-employment agency for disad- 
vantaged youth. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 9(3), 189-193.—To emphasize the devel- 
opment of skills in helping the culturally disadvantaged, 
8 graduate students were given practicum placement in 
an agency which gave counseling and employment 
training io disadvantaged youth. Ss attended staff 
meetings, interviewed staff members concerning the 
work they performed, and discussed client contacts with 
caseworkers, in addition interviewing agency clients. 
Increased awareness of problems, broadened con- 
ceptualizations, and expansion of interpersonal skills 
were seen as advantages of the practicum. Limitations 
included. some lack of goal clarity and inefficiency of 
time use in dealing with the clientele.—Journal abstract. 

5577. Perkins, John A. & Wicas, Edward A. (15 Brae 
St, Providence, R.I.) Group counseling bright under- 
achievers and their mothers. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 273-278.—Investi- 
gated the use of counseling with small groups of bright, 
underachieving, 9th grade boys and/or their mothers. 


120 boys and 60 mothers comprised the total sample. 5, 


male public school counselors were trained to offer 
minimal levels of accurate empathy, regard, and 
genuineness within a group counseling context. Post- 
treatment results reveal significant increases in GPAs 
and self-acceptance. It was found that when counselors 
worked with mothers with or without students, the effect 
on underachievers was equal to or greater than when 
counselors worked only with underachievers. (19 ref.) 
Journal abstract. 

5578. Riley, Richard. (U. Rochester) An investi- 

gation of the influence of group compatibility of 
group cohesiveness and change in self-concept in a 
T-group setting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3277. 
. 5579. Rochester, Dean E. (Southern Illinois U., 
Edwardsville) Persistence of attitudes and values of 
NDEA students: Two years post institute. Counselor 
Education & Supervision, 1970(Spr), Vol. 9(3), 205- 
207.82 students who had been enrolled in a yr-long 
counseling and guidance program were followed up for a 
2-yr period concerning attitudes and values. Data was 
obtained from a final N of 78 Ss. Ss were administered 
the Porter Test of Counselor Attitudes and the Study of 
Values, Ss’ attitudes and values were similar to those 
Present at the onset of their program and similar to those 
Present after they had been away from their program 1 
yt. Some differences were noted concerning end- 
Of-program responses. Changes occuring during, the 
Programs appear minimal. Since there were no iffer- 
ences indicated between the l- and 2-yr follow-up, 1 yr. 
might be a sufficient period for this type of investi- 
Bation.— Journal abstract. 

5580. Schvaneveldt, Jay D. (Utah State U.) Role 
Problems of the college family life educator and 
тезеагсћег. Family Coordinator, 19710 ап), Vol. 2001), 
-10.— Points out the difficulty of depicting the family 
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life educator or researcher due to the diverse roles 
inherent in the occupation. Performing a teaching, 
research, and counseling function, the family life 
educator's image is often confused or ambigious. Specific 
roblems in the roles of sex, profetsiona am, multiple 
unctions, and interdisciplinary conflicts are illustrated. 
М. W. Linn. 

5581. Sieveking, Nicholas A. Harrison, Patsy J., 
Ackerman, Barbara R., & Gorsuch, Richard L. (Van- 
derbilt U.) Moral Juda ents of students, parents, and 
psychological clients. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1971, 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 579-580,—Parents were more severe than 
their offspring, college students, in judging the wrong- 
ness of specific behaviors on scales such as Misrep- 
resentation, Anti-Social Selfishness, and New Morality. 
Parents also reported more frequent church attendance 
and greater personal Wi epe. of religion. Students 
who had been clients for psychological services, as 
compared with nonclient students, chose “none” for 
religious preference more frequently and rated religion 
as less important to themselves, although there were no 
differences between student-clients and student-non- 
clients in severity of moral judgments, On several scales 
parents of nonclients were more severe in judging 
wrongness than were parents of clients.—Author abstract. 

5582, Smith, Osler Р. (East Texas State U.) Changes 
in self-actualization and self-concept as a result of 
the use of visual feedback in marathon sensitivity 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3280. 

5583. Spiritas, Alexis A. & Holmes, David S. (U. 
Texas) Effects of models on interview responses. 
Journal of Counseling Psychology, TOR Vol. 18(3), 
217-220.—Predicted that the degree to which a model 
gave personally revealing responses in an interview 
would influence the degree to which Ss gave revealing 
responses in a subsequent interview. The prediction 
stemmed from previously reported data on the dis- 
inhibiting effects of models and behavioral contagion. 
120 female undergraduates were exposed (0 а revealing 
model, a nonrevealing model, or no model before being 
interviewed by either a male or female, Results indicate 
that the models significantly affected the duration and 
the degree of revealingness of interview responses. 
Across modeling conditions Ss talked longer to the 
female interviewer but were not more revealing than they 
were with the male interviewer. (16 ref. )—Journal 
abstract. - 

5584. tick e. Robert W. (U. South Carolina) The 
impact of short-term group counseling on student 
values. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 197V(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3280-3281. - 

bars Selim, Stephen & Resnick, Harvey. (Ohio 
State U.) Does counselor attire matter? Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 18(3), 285- 
286,—Investigated the Ашу between counselor 
attire and (a) client disclosure, an (b) client perception 
of counselor attractiveness in an initial interview 
analogue. 50 male undergraduates took part in a 20-min 
interview with either a prolgesicnally or casually attired 
counselor and then responded to the Disclosure Scale 
and the Counselor Attractiveness Rating Scale, Analyses 
of variance revealed no significant differences (p > .05) 
between mean scores on these instruments. It is con- 
cluded that counselor attire has little effect on client 
disclosure and client perception of counselor attrac- 
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tiveness in an initial interview. —Journal abstract. 

5586. Stoffer, Dean L. (Edinboro State Coll.) Inves- 
wen of positive behavioral change as a function 
of genuineness, nonpossessive warmth, and 
empathic understanding. Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 1970(Jan), Vol. 63(5), 225-228.—Research has 
shown that genuiness, nonpossessive warmth, and 
accurate empathy are positively related to therapeutic 
outcome for neurotic and schizophrenic adults. An 
attempt was made to extend and clarify these findings 
with elementary school children. 35 adult females 
volunteered to work individually with 35 children who 
were experiencing behavioral and academic difficulties. 
Early and late interviews were tape recorded and rated 
on each of 3 variables. Each helper and each child 
completed a relationship inventory. Late-rated non- 
possessive warmth, late-rated accurate empathy, and the 
total scores on the children's relationship inventories 
were significantly related to positive behavioral change. 
Similar programs will need to find methods of raising the 
overall level of therapeutic conditions offered by the 
helpers.—Journal abstract. 

5587, Strong, Stanley R., Hendel, Darwin D., & 
Bratton, Joseph C. (U. Minnesota) College students' 
views of campus help-givers: Counselors, advisers, 
and rende Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 18(3), 234-238.—67 female under- 
graduates described either counselor, adviser, or psy- 
chiatrist on 100 adjectives and indicated how likely they 
were to discuss 9 topics with the assigned person. Ss (a) 
described counselors and advisers similarly as more 
warm and friendly than psychiatrists who were consid- 
ered more intellectual, analytic, decisive, cold, and 
critical; (b) viewed counselors and advisers as more 
appropriate sources of help with vocational and edu- 
cational problems and considered psychiatrists more 
appropriate for specific personal problems; and (c) 
viewed counselors as likely sources of help for achieving 
personal development and gaining knowledge of 
Strengths and weaknesses.—Journal abstract. 

5588. Si David B. (Michigan State U.) An 
experimental study investigating the effects of 
model race and model ferent group upon the 
vocational information-seeking behaviors of male 
black eleventh-graders. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3281. 

5589. Verett, Gary D. (North Texas State U.) The 
effect of a summer group counseling institute on 
selected attitudes and personality characteristics of 
junior college counselors. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3283. 

5590. Wisser, Robert E. (Lehigh U.) A comparison 
of the effects of three types of counseling upon the 
adjustment of fifth grade . Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3284. 

5591. Yochim, David A. & Dworkin, Nancy. (Chil- 
dren's Hosp. Washington, D.C.) A com sive 
interdisciplinary pupil appraisal system utilizing the 
school psychologist as psychoeducational diag- 
nostician and consultant. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 565-566.—Describes a comprehen- 
sive interdisciplinary pupil appraisal system, based on 
the fundamental concepts of early intervention and 
multiple, need-matched diagnostic levels. School psy- 

chologists are utilized in the key role of psychoed- 
ucational specialist, with functional tasks also spelled out 
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for social workers and physicians. The activities of 
team member at each of the diagnostic levels ate 
presented, with particular attention given to the pw. | 
chologist’s performance of a brief, academic he 
oriented psychoeducational assessment, a major com. 
ponent of the 2nd level. Mention is made of 4 
preliminary evaluation study attempting to determi 
using multiple criteria, the utility of the system. Alor 
abstract. 


PERSONNEL 


5592. Ames, Robert G. (U. Idaho) Personal vari- 
ables of satisfied superintendents. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3191. 

5593. Burrello, Leonard C. & Sage, Daniel D. (U. 
Michigan, Inst. for Study of Mental Retardation) A 
Behavior Preference Inventory for special education 
administrators. Exceptional Children, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
37(5), 365-370.— Discusses the development and vali- 
dation of the Behavior Preference Inventory (BPI), to 
measure the need values of special education admin- 
istrators, utilizing J. B. Rotter's social learning theory. 
The 5 need categories of recognition-status, protection 
dependency, dominance, independence, and love and 
affection, were examined in an experimental test sample | 
with which a validating instrument was used involving | 
the administrator's subordinates. A normative sample 
involving 341 members of the Council of Administrators 
of Special Education contributed additional descriptive 
data. It is advocated that the BPI is useful as a scree! 
device in related research on the relationship of nea 
value to expectancy and situational determinan 
decision making. It is also proposed that the instrumen 
serve as a vehicle for the sensitization of administrators 
to their personality investment in decision 8 
—Journal abstract. 

5594. Cross, W. Ray. (U. Minnesota) Relationships 
between elementary school principals pen 
performance and their on-the-job behavior. n 
Educational Research, |969(Sep), Vol. 63(1), 2 
Investigated the empirical validity of the als. Cor 
School In-basket Test for elementary principals. ite 

i 2 es from a predicti 
relations were computed among scores 11 ol 
test, a concurrent test, and corresponding. mee 
observed on-the-job behavior. Results ind 
there was evidence of stability of in baket une m 
(b) stylistic measures of principals іш-Базке БШ 
ance were not substantially related to ed (m 
behavior; and (c) there was evidence that imp. jeer 
measures of in-basket performance bore. four 
tionship to impressions of on-the-job behavior. 
abstract. fj 

5595. Dickenson, Walter A., Foster, Cat Mo per 
Newman M., & Yeager, J. Frank. (Nicholls large û 
humanistic program for change in | Psycholog, 
school system. Journal of Humans a series 0 
1970(Fal), Vol. 10(2), 111-120. Des К n publi 
projects instituted in the Louisville, +s 10% the 
school system. The principal purpose T teaching and 
self-perception and role definition © j authoritatt 
administrative personnel. The teacher neta elper û 
manipulator is to be replaced by the ык in the are? 
facilitator. This will require personal gro erent me 
of awareness, identity, commitment, лш Ў 
ing, and becoming. (20 теѓ.)—Р. Swari ca) The relation 

5596. Fortin, Clifford C. (U. Minneso 
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of certain personal and environmental character- 
istics of school librarians to their life values and 
work satisfactions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3573. 

5597. Fragano, Lilia V. (Rutgers State U.) The 
chairman of foreign language department: A study 
of role expectations and role behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3386- 
3387. 

5598. Saris, Ronald J. (U. Idaho) The development 
of a 13th subscale to the Leader Behavior Descrip- 
tion Questionnaire-Form XII entitled: “Responsibility 
Deference.” Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3236. 

5599. Sperry, Leonard Т. (Northwestern U.) An 
experimental study of the outputs of curriculum 
groups under varying levels of simulated expecta- 
tions and social class. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3354. 

5600. Wacker, Charles H. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Application of a theory of interpersonal 
competence to the communication process in a 
public college. Dissertation Abstracts Internationrl, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3247. 

5601. Wolfe, Douglas E. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Developing internal teams for innovation in edu- 
cational systems. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3643. 


Teachers & Teacher Training 


5602. Anderson, Donald D. (Armstrong State Coll.) 
Personality attributes of teachers in organizational 
climates. Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Jul), 
Vol. 62(10), 441-443,—Attempted to ascertain by means 
of responses to the EPPS, if personality patterns of 
elementary school teachers in schools possessing open 
organizational climates differed significantly from those 
of elementary school teachers in schools having closed 
organizational climates. Through the use of the Organ- 
izational Climate Descriptive Questionnaire, 71 teachers 
from schools having open organizational climates and 99 
teachers from schools having closed organizational 
climates were identified. Raw score profiles collected by 
administering the EPPS were tabulated for each of the Ss 
in the 2 groups and analyzed statistically through the use 
of generalized F test and the t test. The F ratio was not 
Significant at the acceptable .05 level of confidence. 
Teachers from schools having open climates did score 
significantly (р < .05) higher on the personality variables 
of intraception and abasement.—Journal abstract. 

5603. Anderson, Richard Р. (U. Oregon) Levels of 
agreement in role expectations and perceived role 
expectations for the teacher of educable mentally 
retarded elementary children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3368. 

5604. Asbury, F. R., Ball, R. L., & Constantino, N. V. 
(U. Georgia) Effects of foundations course on 
Personality variables. Journal of the Student Personnel 
Association for Teacher Education, 1970, Vol. 9(1), 
23-32.—The study, based on a sample of 365 teacher 
Candidates, studied the effects of systematic treatment, 

iscussion, and concrete exemplification in classroom 
Practice of selected concepts of human behavior on some 
Personality variables of teacher candidates in a foun- 
dation of education course. Data were derived from pre- 
and postcourse tests using the Minnesota Teacher 
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Attitude Inventory (MTAI) and the Myers-Briggs Type 

Indicator (MBTI). Statistical апаар козү dut 
candidates (a) achieved significantly higher scores on 
postcourse MTAI measures, (b) made a significant mean 
movement from “thinking” toward “feeling” preferences 
on the MBTI, (c) made a significant mean movement 
from judgmental toward perceptive preferences on the 
MBTI, (d) failed to change significantly on the Sensing- 
Intuiting scale of the MBTI, and (e) failed to change 
significantly on the Introversion-Extroversion scale of 
the MBTI.—S. M. Amatora. 

5605. Baker, Eva L. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Relationship between learner achievement and 
instructional principles stressed during teacher 
preparation. Journal of Educational Research, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 63(3), 99—102.— Little research has been 
done which investigates the relationship between teach- 
ers' behavior and their ability to bring about behavioral 
changes in their students. 38 Peace Corps trainees were 
given instruction in the use of theoretically-based 
learning principles. Os were concurrently trained to 
record teachers' use of these principles. The trainees were 
then required to teach high school students in a 
videotaped lesson. Trainees were each assigned a 
behavioral objective to achieve and high school students 
were pre- and posttested on items measuring the 
objectives. Positive relationships were found between 
student achievement and trainees’ observed use of 
certain learning principles.—Journal abstract. 

5606. Barnhill, Edgar W. (U. Oregon) Role ex- 
pectations of elementary teachers of the educable 
mentally retarded. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3368-3369. ў 

5607. Bartel, Bernhard W. (U. Minnesota) The 
effectiveness of student feedback in changing 
teacher classroom image. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3327-3328. — 

5608. Borgsmiller, Patricia A. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Salience of concepts and commitment to extreme 
judgments in the response patterns of teachers. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 

1(7-A), 3330. LAS 
> T. Cagle, James R. (Mississippi State U.) Se- 
lected personality characteristics distinguishing 
traditional-oriented and permissive-oriented student 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3384. 

Un UEN Donald H. (Texas Tech U.) Cognitive 
and attitudinal differences between special and 
general education teachers and student-teachers 
concerning exceptional children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3370. 

5611. Dessault, Gilles. (U. Laval, Quebec, Canada) A 
theory of supervision in teacher education. New 
York, N.Y.: Teachers Coll. Press, 1970. xv, 275 p. 

er). 
Mn od ae Robert. (Ohio State U.) Teacher 
attitudes as a function of values. Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1969(Jul), Vol. 62(10), 459-463.—Hy- 
pothesized that conflicting values are related to a lack of 
acceptance of a school’s curriculum by the faculty. Data 
were collected through the employment of 3 instruments 
(Differential Values Inventory by R. Prince, an adap- 
tation of the Kreitlow Scale by B. Kreitlow and W. 
Dreier, and the Teacher Attitude Scale). School faculties 
which expressed the greater differences in educational 
values also expressed the greatest amount of disapproval 
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of the school's curriculum. However, individual teachers 
with extreme values indicated more favorable attitudes 
toward the curriculum than teachers with more neutral 
values. Values held by principals were related to teachers 
approval of the curriculum. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5613. Feather, N. T. (Flinders U., South Australia, 
Bedford Park) Teaching effectiveness and exami- 
nation performance in introductory psychology. 
Australian Psychologist, 1970(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 36-48.—A 
questionnaire, to provide information about teaching 
effectiveness and about the course, was administered to 
162 students in introductory psychology before the final 
examination. The results were interpreted to show a 
trend toward Ss' regarding an instructor more highly as 
he emphasized general concepts and principles. The 
questionnaire was evaluated as useful in predicting 
instructors' effectiveness. Also, there was some support 
for the hypothesis that positive evaluations of teaching 
effectiveness of an instructor was associated with better 
performance on his examination questions. The general 
problem of using student responses to evaluate teaching 
effectiveness and course content is discussed.—H. 

Roemmich. 

5614. Gaulke, Earl H. (Washington U.) The psy- 
chology of the Lutheran Sunday church school 
teacher: Teacher personality, situational factors, 
and teaching style. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3336. 

5615. Gray, William A. (U. Texas) An experiment to 
increase teacher acceptance of students (TAS) by 
means of three "stimulus films" with and without 
subsequent group discussion. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3338. 

5616. Grieger, Russell M. (Ohio State U.) The effects 
of teacher expectancies on the intelligence of 
students and the behavior of teachers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3338. 

5617. Hammer, Robert E, (U. Iowa) Job satisfaction 
of special class teachers in lowa: An application of 

the Herzberg two factor theory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3373. 

5618. Hansen, Duncan М, & Harvey, William L. 
Impact of CAI on classroom teachers. CAI Center 
Technical Memorandum, Florida State U., 1969(Oct), No. 
10, 7 p.—Considers the predominant factors within 
computer-assisted instruction (CAI) that may cause 
changes in teacher roles in terms of the requirements for 
new guidance and modeling skills for the teachers, 
technical competencies, and the control of CAI devel- 
opment. The pattern of potential CAI development is 
discussed in terms of individualization, the role of 
computer-managed instruction, and the ultimate com- 
plexities of diversed CAI. 7 potential role changes for 
teachers in terms of their day-to-day behaviors are 
described and implications for teacher training are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

5619. Herrell, James M. (Montgomery County 
Health Dept., Rockville, Md.) Galatea in the class- 
room: Student expectations affect teacher behavior. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 521- 

522.—A naive "guest lecturer" gave a brief talk to 2 
introductory psychology classes, | which had been told 
he was “warm” and | “cold.” The initial and terminal 
segments of his talks were played for 41 raters, who rated 
his talks along 3 dimensions. The terminal segment of his 
“cold” talk was rated as colder, more tense, and less 
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competent than the initial segment of 

terminal segment of his Sart talk. It PEN 
padent коош can affect teacher perf 
implications for the use of student ratings of f; 
discussed.—Author abstract. 2 acy i 

5620. Hobbs, George W. (North Texas State Шм 
investigation of certain factors related to мй 
concept, sexual knowledge, and attitude toward ser 
education of a group of elementary 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Va 
31(7-A), 3388. 

5621. Hobson, Edward N. Empirical developmental 
a computer managed instruction system for the 
Florida State University model for the d 
elementary school teachers. СА] Center Techo. 
Report, Florida State U., 1970(Apr), No. 8, (Ap 
—Describes the design, development, and prototype 
implementation of a computerized management syste 
for training elementary teachers. The problems examined 
consisted of the development of a data acquisition as 
instructional system (a) to collect reliable data to asai 
the management system's actual performance and ё 
acceptability by the trainees, (b) to manage a variety d 
available resources, (c) to schedule trainees’ activi 
and (d) to monitor each trainees's progress. 19 elemes 
tary education students participated in a 3-wk field trai. 
of an individualized instructional curriculum. 
activities included the selection of tasks and ПОЯ 
options, the teaching of concepts to local sch 
the taking of quizzes both manually and via à И 
terminal, and the entering of data associated a 
these activities at an on-line teletype terminal, Hard 
software, and personnel requirements of the 
operational model are made with their respective GO 
The management system's interface with 
university information system is discussed. 
abstract. 

5622. Holden, Alice A. (U. Maryland) An evaluate 
of change in attitudes and interpersonal rr^ 
ships of pre-service teachers partici 
early childhood education program. A. E 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-А} 
3389. 

5623. Johnson, Barbara М. (U. California, 2 
Angeles) Factors affecting compatability school 
sidence among members of leme ^Y sii 
teaching teams. A oce Abstracts Inti 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3271. m 

5624. Johnson, Darrel w (U; Wishing ant 
to examine the effects of syste! 
intervention upon teacher-pupil verbal КИ — va 
Dissertation Abstracts International, | 
31(7-A), 3340. T 

5625. Joyce, Mary U. (Fordham U.) А ers v 
investigation of Erikson's devel tivity In ign 
ego identity, intimacy, and generativ "n j 
women. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa 


Vol. 31(7-A), 3341. D. An application of итине 
trainiog Fi 
Florida Л 
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sodents’ average task performance was 92, 
that the complex skills involved in teaching can be 
ed in ordered sequences of complementary skills. 
и system simulation results indicate that utilization of 
ion techniques along with a programing language 
ered a viable procedure for designing, constructing, 
and utilizing a system simulation, Affective variables 
accounted for a significant amount of output behavior, 
Religious onentation, practical outlook, anxiety, and 
social extroversion were more significant than cumula- 
tive GPA and Florida Twelfth Grade Test scores. 
Although the selection strategies did not produce 
Wgnificant performance variation, results suggest that it 
would be worthwhile to admit students with certain 
individual characteristics who would complete the 
am sooner and be more satisfied with the training 
‘system, (62 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
5627. Komoly, Judit U. (Inst. pole e Formative 
Teaching. Budapest, Hungary) A 
latànak módszere és néhány nye. 
4 ods and results of an inquiry into 0€ xd 
teacher.) Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, №, 11, 
241-255. Assumes that the teacher is best known by his 
and that adequate questioning will elicit answers 
Sealing the desirable onality traits in the teacher- 


ь отар. It will also give information about the 


(^s educational methods, about behavioral patterns 
manifested by the teacher in conflict situations, and 
about the influence the teacher's methods have on the 
pr Experiments seemed to confirm these assumi 

%. The procedure consisted of (a) assessing all 
Varieties of behavior pattern manifested by the teacher 
both in the daily routine of teaching and in conflict- 
situations, (b) examining the teacher-pupil relationship 

the side of the pupil, (c) experimental demon- 
Mration of personality traits required for the eran 
шоп of particular educational session, ro 4) 
Vomparisons between responses elicited in pupils 
Mifferent behavioral manifestations of the teachers 
Observed. (Russian summary)—English summary. 


5628. Lipe, James G. and im- 
tation of a model for the of individ- 
alized instruction at the CAI Center 


Technical Report, Florida State U., V900(Oct), No. 15, 196 
epp the Production, Im tion, Evalu- 
kand Revision of Instructional LT aa 
Model designed to provide a means content 
Of existing teacher training programe can be transformed 
a format which is compatible with an i 
Wacher training program. The PIERIM model was 
Compared with 2 other system models for фе Фина of 
Uon on the basis of assumptions upon the 
Model is based, personnel required to implement the 
Model, intended level of aj tion, level of 
4 activities required to im, t = model, PIERIM 
implemented for a tion an elementary 
Wducation course with 19 undergraduates, revised, and 
then implemented in a self-instruction environment with 
Undergraduates. Faculty members ranked the in- 
Mructional modules and indicated that, if they were to 
Mach the course, the set of modules would represent 
теу 60% of the evaluation unit. It is concluded 
PIERIM represents an opera definition of the 
Web descriptions of the instructor and 
рор: It is noted that the relevance of the set of 
tional modules, when compared a specific 
Macher competency, cannot exceed the relevance of the 
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abasement, nurturance, endurance. Signifwant 
антар between the EPPS and Robertson кам 
were found only for intraception, ае. sad 
aggremion. |! ін conchoded that the маиып studied 
Could handle the pressure generated in open climates 
which are mecemary in implementing the pew иж 

studies Jarna! abiret t 
4415. Rubemtcin, Gerald М. (U Rochester) The 
of a leaderiess group experience wiih 
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evaluation of research findings in educational 
psychology. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3350-3351. 

5637. Sands, Billie L. (Michigan State U.) An 
exploratory study of self-actualization and selt- 
pn of competency among Michigan family 
ife teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3425-3426. д 

5638. Silcock, Anne. (U. Queensland, Brisbane, 
Australia) Aspects of the role performance of kin- 
dergarten teachers. Australian Psychologist, 1970(Mar), 
Vol. 5(1), 25-35.—Examined the role performance of 
kindergarten teachers with the purpose of reporting 
behaviors characterizing their interactions with young 
children. The interactions of 9 teachers and 15 student 
teachers with 24 3.1-5.4 yr. old children were observed 
for 3 consecutive hr. on each of 2 successive mornings 
and recorded. 3 goals were found to predominate, at 
least quantitatively. Children were (a) persuaded to join 
in certain aspects of the program, (b) encouraged to take 
part in “ritual-related” behavior, and (c) induced to join 
such common activities as tidying up the room. Teachers 
used mild methods in 515 of the transactions, temperate 
in 46%, and strong methods in less than 3%. Significant 
differences de between the methods employed for 
different ages. Some differences in compliance with 
different ages were found, and at each age a discrepancy 
of more than 20% occurred between responses made by 
children to meet teachers' goals and responses they 
would have preferred. More than '/ of all contacts 
initiated by teachers resulted in conflict. It is stated that 
the role of the kindergarten teacher is that of a teacher, 
carrying with it the authority and responsibilities 
concomitant with that role-—H. Roemmich. 

. ... 5639. Snibbe, Нота М. (U. Utah) The relationship 

of professors’ personality characteristics to grading 

"behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3354. 

5640. Staines, J. W. (U. Newcastle, New South 
Wales, Australia) The teacher's therapeutic role in 
ordinary classroom situations. Australian Psychologist, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 9-24.— Presents an argument for a 
dual role of the typical elementary and secondary 
teacher: that of teaching for academic outcomes and that 
of therapist. 4 viewpoints are discussed which deal with 
the therapeutic role of the teacher: (a) the psychoanalytic 
view in which the teacher's therapeutic role is rigidly 
excluded, (b) the view that the teacher often contributes 
to psychic disorders and is needed in an ancillary role in 
treatment under the supervision of a clinician, (c) a view 
which recognizes the teacher's therapeutic role and the 
importance of mental health in the classroom, and (d) 
the view supported by the main thrust of the article, 
which describes the teacher as also a therapist. It rests 
upon the notion that typical psychotherapy, counseling 
and guidance, are common learning processes and both 
the therapeutic process and the learning process are 
evaluated in terms of behavioral outcomes. This thesis is 
extended and documented. (36 ref.)J—H. Roemmich. 

5641. Tuckman, Bruce W., Forman, Norman, & Hoy, 

Wayne K. (Rutgers State U.) Teacher innovativeness: 
A function of teacher personality and school envi- 
ronment. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
527-528.— Teachers who submitted proposals to the 
New Jersey State Department of Education to obtain a 
minigrant for an innovative classroom project and were 
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funded were classified as innovative; those not 
were classified as noninnovative. These 2 oups 
pleted the Organizational Climate Descriptive 
tionnaire describing the environment or climate 
school as open or closed, and the Interpersonal Т 
Inventory, a measure of the abstractness of 
personality structure. As hypothesized, innovative teach. 
ers in open climates were more abstract than me | 
teachers in closed climates while the reverse held true for 
noninnovative teachers. This supports Lewin’s inte. 
active model of behavior prediction.—Author abstrad, 
5642. Valencia, Silvia M. (U. California, Los Angele ) 
Anxiety cued verbal responses in student 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971 (Jan), Vol, 
31(7-A), 3358. | 
5643. Westbrook, Arlen. (Northeastern New York 
Speech Center, Inc., Albany) Teachers’ recognition of 
problem behavior and referrals of children to pupll 
personnel services. Journal of Educational Research, 
1970(May), Vol. 63(9), 391-394, —Analyzed the ф 
tionnaire responses of 104 teachers їп ап upstate New 
York suburb. Ss rated the seriousness of 43 behavior 
items on a 4-point rating scale. The items indicated 4 
types of behavior problems: (a) withdrawn and recess! 
rsonality, (b) aggressive and acting-out behaviors, (0 
learning problems, and (d) other. Mean score for 
entire inventory was 2.54, for withdrawn items 2.3], 
aggressive items 2.50, and for learning items 2 
Referrals for these groups to other agencies were 4l, 63, 
and 232, respectively. Results are considered as paral: 
leling an earlier study by E. K. Wickman in 1928) 
indicate the growing recognition of learning problems | 
Implications for teacher training in mental hygiene алй | 
the need for expanded services are discussed: 
abstract. |. 
5644. Wilson, Beverly D. (Ohio State U) 63 
perception and peer perception of a group Wee | 
women physical educators. Dissertation 4 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3326. rida) Per 
5645. Witmer, J. & Ferinden, F. (U. Ров del 
ception of school climate: Comparison of УЛИ | 
white teachers within the same schools. т 
the Student Personnel Association for Teacher 1 et 
1970, Vol. 9(1), 1—7.— The entire faculties of 
sentative recently integrated public clement 
Florida (163 white and 46 Negro) тер 
Survey of Interpersonal Relationships. No 
were found between group means on th Students 
Teacher vs. Principal and Теса were found 
atis ig са 1 i 
General. Statistically apinan 2 Teacher 
-conflict; (itr 
і d less conflict; Шш 


vs. Teacher, white 
Teacher vs. N 


SCHOOL LEARN 


5646. Beattie, Clive C. (Ball State = Chro 
entrance age as it relates to ратан lop 
ment and personal and social de a 
student. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3328. . : 

"5647. Bellin Lois A. (Columbia U) АП 
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empirical study of sequence in curriculum devel- 
opment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3329. 

5648. Blai, Boris. (Harcum Jr. Coll.) “Success” of 
“calculated risk” students at Harcum Junior Col- 
lege. Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 19-23.— Based on 
statistics from 2 groups of provisional students at a 
junior college (Ns=46 and 124), it is concluded that 
these “risk” students “have been ‘successful’ both in their 
educational and vocational aspirations . . . suggesting 
that such academically marginal students can and do 
persist and achieve satisfactorily as do non-provisional” 
students. The results suggest “that additional research 
must be undertaken to ascertain what factors, intellective 
or others, can reliably differentiate between college 
applicants who may be expected to ‘succeed’; (i.e. 
graduate), and those who may be expected to fall by the 
wayside."—S. Knapp. 

5649. Boardman, Dorris E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The effect of students’ advanced knowl- 
edge of behavioral objectives on their achievement 
in remedial chemistry. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3286. 

5650. Burke, Ronald J. (U. Minnesota) Some pre- 
liminary data on the use of self-evaluations and peer 
ratings in assigning university course grades. Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, |969(Jul), Vol. 62( 10), 
444-448.— Presents results of 3 investigations with 113 
undergraduates of attempts to increase university stu- 
dent participation in the determination of their final 
course grades. Increased participation took the form of 
(a) self-evaluations, and (b) peer ratings. Data from 2 
experiments indicate that Ss were unable to assign their 
own grades realistically. This was shown by low 
agreement between self-evaluations and peer ratings, and 
self-evaluations and instructor ratings. Self-ratings were 
always more favorable than peer and instructor ratings 
when disagreements occurred. Although many Ss felt 
that peers were performing at C and D levels, no S 
believed that he deserved less than a B grade. The 3rd 
experiment showed that peer ratings yielded (a) a more 
typical grade distribution, (b) a high degree of internal 
consistency, and (c) good agreement with instructor 
ratings.—Journal abstract. 

5651. Capie, William R. (U. Houston) The devel- 
opment of a psychological hierarchy for learning 
density principles. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3332. 

5652. Child, Dennis, (U. Bradford, School of Edu- 
cation, England) Some aspects of study habits in 

igher education. Educational Sciences, 1970(May), 
Vol. 4(1), 11-20.—Designed and administered an inter- 
view schedule relating to general study methods to 74 6th 
form, 55 college of education, and 52 technological 
University students. It was found that (a) Ss prefer to 
work in the weekday evenings, (b) an average study 
Session lasts from 1-2 hr., (c) libraries are not opular 
Places for study, (d) Ss claim to read beyond their set 
Work, (e) university and college of education science Ss 
thought they devoted too much time to writing up 
Practical notes, (f) Ss have developed their own study 
styles by trial and error without external guidance, (8) 
examination review begins about the 6th wk. before the 
st paper, (h) most Ss select a portion of the syllabus for 
etailed review, (i) science Ss tend to review the entire 
syllabus, (j) 70% find that personal problems interfere 
With normal study, (k) 75% claim that the relationship 
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between themselves and tutors has an important bearing 
on their study attitudes in a particular subject, (1) over 
80% collaborate with fellow students in arriving at the 
group norm for work assignments, and (m) 60% admitted 
that the «Баш of teachers could be influenced by a 
variety of direct and indirect strategies. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

5653. Sukhendra L. (Luchnow U., India) 
Cultural deprivation and academic achievement. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Jul), Vol. 62(10), 
435-438.— Reports that in a sample of 433 15-17 yr. old 
students randomly selected from 16 boys' secondary 
schools in Lucknow, India, the mean marks scored by Ss 
in the higher socioeconomic group were significantly 
higher than those of Ss from middle and lower socio- 
economic groups. The differences between the middle 
and the lower socioeconomic groups, however, did not 
reach the level of significance. There was positive 
relationship between socioeconomic background and 
achievement in English, mathematics, and science, but 
achievement in Hindi, biology, and art was relatively free 
from the influence of background. The pattern of 
relationship between background and achievement was 
the same at all 3 intellectual ability levels. (19 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5654. De, Bimaleswar & Singh, Ramadhar. (Patna U., 
Inst. of Psychological Research & Service, India) Home 
adjustment as a determinant of academic motiva- 
tion. Indian Educational Review, 1970(Jul), Vol. 5(2), 
52-58.— Focuses on the relationship between academic 
motivation and certain aspects of home environment: 
home adjustment, size of family, number of siblings, and 
birth order. Ss were 222 8th-llth graders (age range, 
12-17 yr.). The Hindi versions of the Aberdeen Aca- 
demic Motivation Inventory and the items measuring 
home maladjustment in the student form of the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory were administered in a classroom 
situation. A significant negative correlation was found 
between home maladjustment and academic motivation. 
Family size, number of siblings, and birth order were 
found to have no significant relationship with academic 
motivation. The results suggest that home adjustment 
contributes to the development of strong academic 
motivation. (38 ref.) —K. C. Panda. — — ү 

5655. Elovson, Allana С. (U. California, San Diego) 
The effect of penalty and information on error. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 549- 
550.—Errors committed by 100 2nd and 3rd graders 
while learning a 20-item, 4-choice verbal task were 
followed by penalty (P), information (1), or penalty plus 
information (PI) Correct responses received either 
reward or confirmation. 3 trials were given. Errors which 
were only penalized were repeated as often as initially 
correct responses which had been rewarded or con- 
firmed, and significantly more often than errors followed 
by either I or PI. Significantly more correct responses 
followed errors receiving 1 or PI than followed initiall 
correct responses which were rewarded or confirmed. 
Information alone produced more corrects than did 

—Author abstract. 
Bee. hottie, Doris R. & Greenberger, Ellen. A 
survey of cognitive style in Maryland ninth-graders: 
Ill. Feelings of control over academic achievement. 
Center for the Study of Social Organization of Schools 
Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1970(Aug), No. 78, 34 p.—As 
part of a survey of cognitive style variables in Maryland 
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9th graders, sense of control in 312 boys and 332 girls 
was measured by the Crandall Intellectual Achievement 
Responsibility Questionnaire. Feelings of control over 
success were greater than those over failure for both 
sexes. Results disagree with previous work in 4 ways: (a) 
control beliefs did not predict school achievement, (b) 
middle-class girls expressed lower feelings of control 
than comparable boys, (c) positive association between 
IQ and control was manifest only for boys, and (d) 
relationships between social class and control beliefs 
were the opposite of those found previously with 
lower-class E expressing higher control beliefs. Ex- 
planations for the divergent results are proposed. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5657. Entwisle, Doris R. & Webster, Murray A. 
Raising children's expectations for their own per- 
formance. Center for the Study of Social Organization of 
Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1970(Nov), No. 87, 26 
p.—Reports an experiment which shows that most 
children’s expectations for their own performance, 
measured by their rate of volunteering, can be increased. 
188 white middle-class Ist-4th grade suburban children 
participated in a story-telling task. A white adult acted to 
increase expectations of a single S (experimental group), 
while 3 other Ss (control group) received a comparable 
treatment except for the expectation-raising component. 
Ist grade Ss showed a positive, but nonsignificant 
increase, There was a significant increase for Grades 2-4. 
Results for 3rd and 4th graders are compared with 
results from an earlier experiment with black inner city 
and rural white children. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5658. Evans, James D. (Geneva Coll) The rela- 
tionships of three personality scales to grade point 
average and verbal ability in college freshmen. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Nov), Vol. 63(3), 
121-125.— Studied the relationships between the Ac, Ai, 
and le scales of the CPI and 3 criteria —GPA, verbal 
ability, and quantitative ability—with 6 groups of 102 
college freshmen. Each group differed from the others in 
Тог both of the following characteristics: (a) sex, and (b) 
enrollment in a pecho ogy-of-adjustment course. The 
obtained Ac-GPA and Ie-GPA correlations were non- 
significant for all groups used in the current investi- 
gation, Ai was significantly related to GPA of the total 
psychology-of-adjustment and the male psychology- 
of-adjustment groups. While all 3 scales were generally 
unrelated to quantitative ability, Ai and le were 
somewhat related to verbal ability, especially for male 
freshmen.—Journal abstract. 

‚5659. Farley, Frank Н. & Mealiea, Wallace L. (U. 
Wisconsin) Individual differences in the Zeigarnik 
effect. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
543-544.—On the basis of previous research and theo- 
retical considerations, the recall of completed and 
incompleted items in an examination situation was 
studied as a function of individual differences in 
repression-sensitization tendencies and resultant achieve- 
ment motivation (RAM; need-for-achievement minus 
fear-of-failure). Ss were 78 female undergraduates. The 

Zeigarnik effect, i.e., the greater recall of incompleted 
over completed tasks, was found to be significantly more 
frequent in high RAM Ss than low RAM Ss, but no 
difference was found between repressors and sensitizers 
in this effect. Results support Atkinson's theoretical 
analysis of achievement motivation and task recall but 
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do not support a repression analysis, Nc 
level-of-aspiration differences were o 
high and low RAM Ss or repressors 
uthor abstract. 
VES Feldhusen, John F., ‘Thursto 
nning, James J. (Purdue U.) Longi 
of classroom behavior and school 
Journal of Experimental Education, \9 
38(4), 4-10.—3rd-, 6th-, and.9th-prade t 
Wisconsin county-nominated 982 children 4 
tently displaying socially approved behavior ай 
consistently displaying aggressive-disruptive 
the classroom, 5 yr. after the original 
teacher grades in English, science, mathemal 
social studies; rank in graduating class for ong 
graders; and Sequential Tests of Educati 
scores were obtained. Analyses of cova 
with IQ as the covariate, and behavior, 
home location as the independent b 
indicate clearly that the Ss whose behayi 
sive and disruptive in the classroom 
significantly lower levels than their 
peers. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
5661. Gallacher, Clarence D. (Bri 
The effects of selected personali 
concept formation with programed r 
tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, - 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3335. A Р 
5662. Gokul Nathan, P. P. (Dibrugarh 
Social class and educational ach j 
tion to achievement motivation i 
objective test. /ndian Journal of Psycholo 
Vol. 45(1), 67-74.—Data were collected | 
postgraduate students (40 males and 63 
longing to a higher intelligence ron a со 
or less from the same cultural milieu. The tool 
Mukherjee's Sentence Completion. Test, 
version of Kuppuswamy's social class sei 
various examination results of the studen 
showed insignificant. correlations. c 
achievement and educational achievement 
between need for achievement and | 
However, social class and educatio! 
showed a high correlation of .898 (р 
comparing the Scholastic Aptitude Test with 14 
found that the Sentence Completion Test 
form did not seem to be a valid test fo 
generalized need for achievement. 
5663. Hafner, Lawrence E., Weaver, 
Powell, Kathryn. (U. Georgia, Coll. 
Psychological and perceptual ү) 
achievement among fourth graders. J^ 
ing Behavior, 1970(Fal), Vol. 5 20 


and (a) reading comprehension, 
(c) pronunciation of printed words 
The relative effectiveness of letters 
clues to the pronunciation of words 
Some major conclusions are drawn ^ 
instructional value.— W. L. Chovan — 
5664. Iannotti, Mary M. (Fordham 
tionship between certain попсой à 
the academic achievement of jun 
Dissertation Abstracts Internati 


31(7-A), 3271. 
5665. Jurgemeyer, Frederick H. (U. ча 
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енесі of color and graphic form as stimulus factors 
in paired-associate loai . Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 19710Јап), Vol: 34(7-A), 3170, 

4666 Kaminsky, Mildred. (Wayne State U.) A study 
of the status of conservation In relationship to 
arithmetic achievement, Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 197\(Jan), Vol. 3107-А), 3341. 


4667. Khan, S. B. (Dept. of Measurement & Eval Ţ 


ation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 


ot 
mental abilities: An Investigation of the 
tiation hypothesis." Canadian Journal 0) eA 
1970(Jun). Vol. 24(3), 199-205.—Attem| to determine 
the extent to which verbal, numerical, spatial, and 
ceptual speed abilities will be differentiated as а 
К of differing amounts of classroom learning, The 
hypothesis was tested that verbal and numerical abilities 
wl be differentiated earlier than perceptual speed and 
spatial scanning, because learning requiring the former 
types of abilities is emphasized quite early in the school 


gram. 3 groups (111 7th graders, 95 9th graders, and 
5 [lth graders) were given the tests measuring verbal, 
numerical, perceptual, and spatial-scanning abilities 
from the Kit of Reference Tests. The factor analyses of 


the correlation matrices yielded 4 factors for each samy 
associated with eigenvalues greater than 1. The 
and number factors were identifiable at the Grade-7 level 
but neither of the other 2 was easily — The 

atial-scanning factor emerged at the Grade-9 level and 
all 4 factors were distinctly defined at the Grade-11 level. 
Results support the hypothesis that mental abilities 
become differentiated as a function of increased learning 
expenences. (French summary)—Journal abstract. 

5668. Kulkarni, S. S. & Naidu, C. A. (National Inst, of 

Bank Management, Bombay, India) 
achievement related to 4 
and attitude variables: A pilot study. Indian Journal 
Prvchology, 1970(Mar), Vol. 4501), $3-66,—Ss were 168 
students from 113 high schools, The tools used were 
several mathematics tests and a questionnaire to collect 
information mainly on: (a) socioeconomic status of the 


others) did not suggest am 
Mathematics achievement, W 
Wggesied changes in the teaching-lea process to 
"og oe related objectives in the educa system. 
- оу 

5669. Leeds, Roslyn D. (U Rochester) The effects of 
immediate and delayed of results on 


immediate and deisyed retention. Dissertation AD- 
tracts International, 19710an), Vol. 310-А), 3. U 


5670. Lovitt, Tom С, & Eweldt, 
Washington) The relative effects on math periorm, 
ance of single- versus 
Case study. Journal 
10Win), Vol. 4), 261-270.—This 
Periments sought to assess. the comparative effects et 
multiple- vs. single-ratio schedules on a rol boys 
feyponding to mathematics materials. 
alternated between single- and multiple-ratio 
fencies, revealed that during the latter phase 
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responded at а tate. Similar were 
revealed by Вар. TL Кар Ш, which 
frequency of reinforcement rather than muluphe ratos 
revealed that the alteration had a minimal effect on the 
Lu rate. IV, conducted to ames further 
the of rabos, provided data мема to 
those of Esp. | il Jowrmal abeiro. 

EC рон 
хб, American Prychobogical Акык аа, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 509-510. — The results of 1-yr study of 
extant literature of information processing аз — س‎ 
factors in reading process 
identified 7 ме skills: (a) recognunng бг М 
pattern ; (b) transforming а vinotemporal 
iato a тораш! panara; (o) imago орама 
the use of internal representations; (d) matching 
sentences to ; (e) word prediction from а 
mmatical framework; (f) grasping sentence meaning 
From verbal context; and (g) concentration of attention, 
measured by brain wave recordings and comprehension 
scores. A model of the reading proces is presented 
—Author abstract. 
5672. Maxwell, Merle L. (Case Western Reserve U) 
of the ofioci of teacher oapecistion on ue 
mier ‘Abstracts International, 1971an), Vol. JIA) 
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enrolled in lst-yr Spanish. All measures tended to 
confirm the hypothesis, and it is suggested that infor- 
mational sequence can enhance the learning of even very 
small samples of foreign language material. (French & 
German abstracts)—Journal summary. 

5677. Piland, Joseph C. & Lemke, Elmer A. (Lincoln 
Trail Junior Coll., Robinson, Ill.) The effect of ability 
grouping on concept learning. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Jan), Vol. 64(5), 209-212.—Investigated 
effects upon training and transfer of: ability grouping, 
intelligence, sex, and temporal test. 96 3rd grade pupils 
were trained in homogeneous or heterogeneous groups 
on a thematic concept learning board. Ss were sub- 
sequently tested individually under an immediate or 
delay transfer condition. Results indicate that (a) ability 
grouping had no significant effect on concept learning 
under any of the effects of the variables of the 
experiment, and (b) high ability Ss were better able to 
attain thematic concepts than medium or low ability Ss. 
The nonsignificant effect of ability grouping is seen as a 
spent finding in light of its present emphasis in the 
school setting.—Journal abstract. 

5678. Postlethwaite, Neville. School organization 
and student achievement: A study based on 
achievement in mathematics in twelve countries. 
Stockholm, Sweden: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1967. 146 p. 

5679. Prien, Erich P. & Woodley, Kathryn. (Memphis 
State U.) Note on reliability of peer ratings of 
classroom performance. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 89-90.—Reports the duplication 
of a study by E. Prien and R. Lee (see PA, Vol. 39:8591) 
of the change of internal consistency and temporal 
reliability of peer ratings of classroom performance as 
related in increasing amounts of interpersonal exposure 
time. 29 undergraduates served in 5 groups as part of a 
6-wk course in industrial psychology. Peer ratings were 
obtained on Days 3, 4, and 5 of the Ist wk., Days 2 and 4 
of the 2nd wk. and on Day 5 of the 3rd-6th wk. 
Interjudge consistency increased appreciably as inter- 
personal exposure time increased but there was also 
considerable variability between rating sessions,—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

5680. Sabatino, David A. & Hayden, David L. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Psycho-educational study of 
selected behavioral variables with children failing 
the elementary grades: |. Journal of Experimental 
Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. 38(4), 40-47.—Administered 
a psychoeducational test battery to 472 children failing 
in the elementary grades in a county school system. 
Information-processing behaviors associated with learn- 
ing and related to the multiple causes of failure were 
studied. The major premise was that perceptual and 
cognitive behavioral disability is a more concise basis for 
the prevention and treatment of school failure than other 
frequently quoted theories, especially regarding the 
individual child. Data show that failing Ss had specific 
language and perceptual information-processing behav- 
ioral problems appearing as receptive, central, and 
expressive language, auditory perceptual, auditory and 
visual perceptual memory, and perceptual integrative 
difficulties. Ss did not seem to have perceptual copying, 
motor, laterality, or directionality difficulties. Teacher 
ratings and academic achievement did not provide a 
basis for understanding why failure occurs.—Journal 
abstract. 

5681. Sabatino, David A. & Hayden, David L. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Psycho-educational study of 
selected behavioral variables with children failing 
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, lations, and | - 
tests between the 2 age populations. Data show that _ 
similar factorial clusters appeared for both S groups, but 
that the levels of loading were different, Di ference 
between groups occurred for perceptual and not lan 
guage behaviors. It is suggested that prescriptive teachi 
techniques should be selected on the basis of both the 
age and compensatory behavioral strengths of the 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 
5682. Salamon, Jenó & Kalmar, Magda, (Eötvös 
Lóránd U., Budapest, Hungary) A cselekvéses 
matematikaoktatás hatása alsó tagozatosok elemi 
konstruáló tevékenységére. [The influence of тай. 
ematics through action on the elementary constructing 
activity of primary school children.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 271-286.—Describes. ex 
periments which assess the influence of teaching math 
ematics through action on the development of thought 
processes that manifest themselves in pupils! 
structing activity. Both experimental and control grou 
were given the same elementary constructing task, but 4 
of each group had to solve it on the basis of a mode 
while the other '/ had to work according to a photo; Itis 
assumed that solutions based on the model involve close 


preliminary orienting 
on the basis of the photo also solvec 
results than the controls, but solution was pre C VA 
more thorough preliminary orienting activity, an va 
increase in the repetition of inadequate оро 
constituting part of the trial and error strategy. old $ 
results in teaching new mathematics to the 7-8 Xs ud 
are to be attributed partly to the fact that teac i 6 
been started from a lower level than is customary ter 
activating the perceptual processes. In this Mere 
attention is paid to age characteristics than Ri umm. 
teaching. (Russian summary) (22 ref.)—Englis mes on 
5683. Schild, Gili. The influence of n ч 
school achievement abilities and айии, E f 
the Study of Social Organization of Schools iei 4 9-13 
Hopkins U., 1971(Jan), No. 92, 16 p.—Selec ee 
yr. old Israeli schoolchildren to investisi 
tionships of game-playing with schoo T Variables 
family background, and several psychologl "ot directly 
Results indicate that game-playing “aties and atti 
related to school achievement when abilitie of сепа 
tudes were controlled. However, the playing es 0 
types of games was related to certain al achieve 
abilities which in turn were related to SC 0 appeared 
ment, These relationships were nonlinear an 


| 
to represent threshold effects—Journal rod: | of 
children inû 


5684. Schiltz, Jack H. (Columbia 
aspiration of high and low motor АЫ Р a 
failure task preceded by successi m 
cessful pretask conditions. Dissent 

International, 1971(Jan), Vol. IITA el 
5685. Sgan, Mathew R. (Brandeis U. 
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achievement in pass-fail courses. Journal of Higher 
Education, 1970(Nov), Vol. 41(8), 638-644.—Evaluated 
the letter grades of a random sample of 60 students in 
each undergraduate class taking courses on a pass-fail 
basis. Analysis of GPAs by class level indicates no 
differences for the senior Ss. The average GPAs in all 
other classes were significantly (p < .01) higher than the 
average GPAs in the pass-fail courses. Freshmen failed 
at a rate of 10% under pass-fail, whereas the rate for all 
freshmen was 4-5%. Factors affecting the poorer 
performance by all but the senior Ss are discussed in 
terms of courses taken, the ability of the students, and 
misconceptions about the nature of the pass-fail system. 
It is concluded that “a shift in emphasis from the nature 
of the student to the nature of the discipline as the basis 
of a pass-fail system might well be in order.” Ап example 
of such a system is presented and discussed.—S. Knapp. 

5686. Shuert, Keith L. (Wayne State U.) A study to 
determine whether a selected type of cognitive style 
predisposes one to do well in mathematics. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 
3352-3353. 

5687. Sinha, N. C. (Gaya Coll., India) Need for 
achievement and academic attainment. Indian Edu- 
cational Review, 1970(Jul), Vol. 5(2), 59-63.—Investi- 
gated the relationships between need for achievement 
and academic achievement of 400 10th and 11th grade 
boys (age range, 12-16 yr.) equally divided among high 
and low achievers. 2 consecutive school final exami- 
nation scores provided the basis for their grouping into 
high (55% or more) and low (below 30%) achievers. 
McClelland’s n Achievement test was administered to 
the groups under neutral instructional set. Results show 
that McClelland’s test was significantly and positively 
correlated with academic achievement. The obtained phi 
coefficient, .41, was significant at the .01 level. The 
findings suggest that an intensive study of need for 
achievement under different experimental conditions 
should be made to find out the criterion for predicting 
academic achievement.—K. C. Panda. 

5688. Smith, I. Leon. (U. Cincinnati) IQ, creativity, 
and the taxonomy of educational objectives: Cog- 
nitive domain. Journal of Experimental Education, 
1970(Sum), Vol. 38(4), 58-60.—Based on the assump- 
tions of the Taxonomy of Educational Objectives: Cog- 
nitive Domain and its definitions of cognitive processes, it 
was hypothesized that the Ist 4 taxonomic levels are 
related to intelligence alone, but that performance on the 
upper 2 levels would require creative and intellectual 
abilities. The Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, 2 
Creativity tests, and taxonomic tests were administered to 
141 11th graders. Multivariate stepwise regression 
[сешгев were employed to determine the contri- 

utions of IQ and creativity to variation on the 
taxonomic tests. Results support the hypotheses. Impli- 
cations are discussed in relation to B. S. Bloom's model 
of mastery learning and the teaching for creativity. 
—Journal abstract. 

.5689. Soares, Anthony T. & Soares, Louise M. (U. 
Bridgeport) Expectancy, achievement, and self-con- 
cept correlates in disadvantaged and advantaged 
Youths. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
161-562.—In measuring the relationship of aspirational 
level, academic achievement, and self-concept of dis- 
advantaged youths, it was found that disadvantaged 
Oys indicated a higher expectation as to final grades 
than advantaged boys but lower achievement. They also 
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had a significant discrepancy between expected and 
actual grades, while advantaged boys were more realistic 
in terms of aspiration and achievement although signif- 
icantly lower in self-concept.—Author abstract. 

5690. Solomon, Daniel; Houlihan, Kevin A., Busse, 
Thomas V., & Parelius, Robert J. (Inst. for Juvenile 
Research, Chicago, Ill.) Parent behavior and child 
academic achievement, achievement striving, and 
related personality characteristics. Genetic Psychology 
Monographs, 197\(May), Vol. 83(2), 173-273.—Indices 
of academic achievement, achievement-related behavior, 
behavior with parents, and personality characteristics 
were obtained for 72 iowerdiis Negro 5th graders in 
several school settings and in a home problem-solving 
session in which the behavior of their parents, who 
participated and helped with a series of tasks, was also 
observed, Numerous relationships were found between 
parent behavior and child achievement and related 
personality characteristics. In addition, there were 
several combined relationship sets in which child 

sonality and behavior variables appeared to serve 
intervening functions between parent behavior and child 
achievement. (43 ref.)—Author abstract. 

5691. Tennyson, Robert D. (Brigham Young U.) 
Instructional variables which predict specified 
learner concept acquisition and errors. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 551-552,—2 experiments 
were conducted to investigate variables which rediet 
learner response patterns in concept acquisition. In Exp. 
1, the independent variables were: (a) relationship of 
exemplars with nonexemplars, (b) probability ratings of 
exemplars and nonexemplars, and (c) relationship of 
exemplars to each other. For Exp. II, no nonexemplars 
were included. The manipulation of the variables 
hypothesized 4 dependent outcomes: (a) correct clas- 
sification, (b) overgeneralization, (c) undergeneraliza- 
tion, and (d) misconception. 7th ше from 3 school 
districts were selected as the 2 Ss. The predicted 
outcomes for Exp. I were significant at p< 01. Exp. П Ss 
had random response patterns on the posttest instead of 
redicted errors.—Author abstract. 

5692. Toma, Roberta J. (Fordham U.) The efficiency 
of auditory and visual discrimination tasks in the 
reading process. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3357. a 

5693. Velikanič, Ján. (Comenius U., Faculty of 
Pedagogy, Trnava, Czechoslovakia) Množstvo 
vedomostí ёі rozvoj myslenia? [Quantity of knowledge 
or development of thinking?) Jednotná Škola, 1969(Jun), 
Vol. 21(6), 481-486.—Considers the vast quantity of 
scientific knowledge and the problem of selecting that 
which is indispensable to the pupil and an instrument for 
thinking and acquiring further knowledge. This problem 
is reflected in the theories of material and formal 
learning. Development in pedagogical thinking is de- 
scribed as mastering the extremes of both theories. 
Potential “formativity,” ie, the measure in which 
knowledge contributes to the formation of general and 
more lasting mental qualities, is considered as the 
determiner of selection. The relationship between phase 
development and selection of knowledge, the question of 
the internal structure of the teaching matter, and the 
sense and aim of the pupil's learning in school are 
discussed. (Russian summary)— English summary. 

5694. Weems, James L. (U. Idaho) The relative 
effects of induced success and induced failure on 
achievement test performance. Dissertation Abstracts 
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International, 1971 (Jan) Vol. 31(7-A) 3283. 

5695. West, Charles K., Lee, J. Frank, & Anderson, 
Thomas H. (U. Illinois) The influence of test anxiety 
on the selection of relevant from irrelevant infor- 
mation. Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 
63(2), 51-52.— Tested 58 6th and 8th graders with the 
Test Anxiety Scale for Children and 1 of 2 forms of an 
achievement test. | form of the achievement test 
(selectivity high) contained no irrelevant information, 
and the other form contained irrelevant information in 
each item (selectivity low). Analysis of variance indicates 
a significant effect for selectivity forms of the test 
(р < .01) and an interaction between selectivity and test 
anxiety (p « .05).—Journal abstract. 


Prediction 


5696. Biggs, Donald A. & Tinsley, Diane J. (U. 
Minnesota) Student-made academic predictions. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 63(5), 
195-197.— Describes a measure of student-made aca- 
demic predictions, and examines the relationships 
between these predictions and measures of college 
aptitude and collage freshman grades, Predictions were 
measured using the College Opinion Survey (COS), an 
adaptation of the Michigan State General Self Concept 
of Ability to Learn Scale. COS is an 8-item inventory 
including both academic self-acceptance and selí- 
evaluation ratings. Individuals respond in terms of 
various academic reference groups. Information was 
collected on 2 freshman samples (N = 134) and | 
sophomore sample (N — 118). Findings indicate that 
student-made predictions as measured y the COS are 
related to college achievement even when differences in 
college aptitude are controlled.—Journal abstract. 

5697. Binder, Dorothy M., Jones, John G., & Strowig, 
R. Wray. (St. Xavier Coll.) Non-intellective self-report 
variables as predictors of scholastic achievement. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Apr), Vol. 63(8), 
364-366.— Compared 2 studies with a total of 335 male 
and 328 female 12th graders, The utility of 2 non- 
intellective variables, self-expectations and self-concept 
of ability, as predictors of scholastic achievement was 
examined. Because of its established predictive potential, 
academic aptitude was included as an independent 
variable in the multiple regression equations, Results 
show no significant differences in the 2 female samples. 
A significant difference was found in the coefficients of 
the 2 male samples. The sheer magnitude of the multiple 
correlations was noteworthy. When the nonintellective 
variables were added to the regression equations, a 
sizeable gain in explaining variance in scholastic achieve- 
ment was made over that usually reported—Journal 
abstract. 

5698. Borgen, Fred H. Differential expectations? 
Predicting grades for black students in five types of 
colleges. National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Re- 
search Reports, 1971, Vol. 7(2), 8 p.—Compared the 
precollege characteristics and college performance of 477 
male and 837 female black students who had been 
nominated by their high schools for participation in the 
Ist annual National Achievement Scholarship Program. 

Ss returned a questionnaire following their freshman 
year and were grouped according to their attendance at 5 
types of colleges: predominately black—public or pri- 
vate; predominately white—high, moderate, or low 
selectivity. Statistically significant correlations were 
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found between scores of the National Merit Schoj . 
Qualifying Test (NMSQT) and freshman grades, Sey 
of the relationships were modest, particularly for 
highly selective colleges. An inverse relationship 
found between GPAs and average NMSQT scores at 
black and white colleges. It is concluded that the col 
pecans of the average black student is a j 
unction of his level of educational development (t 
NMSQT) and the type of college he attends.—J 
abstract. 
5699. Bradley, Richard W. & Sanborn, Marshall 
(Southern Illinois U.) Using tests to predict four: 
patterns of college grade point. Journal of 
Student Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 122), 13 
—Employing a developmental approach based 
improvement, decline, variation, and consisteni 
high-school grades, 354 university students particip 
in a study to determine the predictability of their coll 
GPA. The 4 content areas used as predictor meas 
were abstract reasoni quantitative, reading, û 
verbal. Results indicate the null hypothesis co 
not be rejected. Thus, patterns of post-high-scht 
not be predicted from. 
st performance.—R. H. Mi 
ks, Robert H. & Lucker, William 
Minnesota) Change and stability in correl 
between intelligence and reading test scores 
disadvantaged children. Journal of Reading Bel 
1970(Fal), Vol. 2(4), 295-305.—Reports correlatio 
between intelligence and reading test scores us 
longitudinal approach. 36 elementary-aged Ss, 
Negro, were used. Increments in correlations betwe 
and reading test scores from the Ist to the 4th g 
were found. Results suggest that vocabulary 
becomes highly associated with reading perform: 
the child advances through school. IQ scores are 
predictors of later reading performance but are 
predictors of early reading performance. Ted 
reliability coefficients on the Stanford-Bine 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary tests were high е 
indicate that the IQ scores аге relatively stable 
disadvantaged children. Several explanations are 
for the rise in correlations between IQ and readings 
with age.—W. L. Chovan. 
5701. Dawes, Robyn M. (Oregon Ru 
Eugene) A case study of graduate a n 
Application of three principles of humana 4 
making. American Psychologist, 1971 (Fel ye к 
180-188.—Reports that 3 principles of EE 
apply to the decisions of a graduate a Ev 1 
mittee. The Ist of these principles is B thee 
combination of the variables consideres 
mittee does a better job of predicting oan di 
than does the committee; the 2nd princip e 
committee's judgment may itself DE of 
“paramorphically” by : 


a linear combinatio b 
variables, and the 3rd that this paramo 
tation is superior to the committee in predic | 
success. (42 ref.)—Author abstract. 
5702. Jones, John G. & Grienceks, та s pré 
Oklahoma) Measures of self-percep! p 
tors of scholastic achievement. e 0j d 
Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 63(5), 201-2 devi 
intellectual variables recently have been es 
have proven to have meaningful relatio ў 
demic achievement. These instrumen dual 
tered to 411 female and 466 male undergr 
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nonintellectual measures employed were the Identity 
Rating Scale, Self-Concept of Ability, and Self-Ex- 
pectations Inventory. These, along with a measure of 
scholastic aptitude, were used to predict scholastic 
achievement. All variables were positively associated 
with achievement and all, with the exception of self- 
expectation and scholastic aptitude were positively 
associated with each other. It was inferred that, at this 
developmental period, self-perception appears to be the 
most accurate predictor of academic achievement. 
—Journal abstract. 

5703. Keefer, Karl E. (U. Tennessee, Memphis) 
Self-prediction of academic achievement by college 
students. Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Oct), 
Vol. 63(2), 53-56.—At the beginning of 4 grading periods 
of a school year, 154 undergraduates predicted their 
grades. Self-predicted GPAs (SP GPA) were correlated 
with achieved GPAs (Ach GPA)—the criterion—for 
each grading period. These were compared with corre- 
lations using the composite standard score on the 
American College Test (ACT) and the high school total 
GPA (HS GPA) in place of the SP GPA, and with 
correlations between Ach GPAs at consecutive grading 
periods. SP GPA yielded significantly higher (p < .01) 
correlations than ACT or HS GPA at the 2nd and 4th 
grading periods. Previous Ach GPA yielded significantly 
higher (p < .01) correlations than all other predictors. 
When correlations were computed by academic clas- 
sification, SP GPA maintained its stability regardless of 
classification. Correlations using HS GPA or ACT 
tended to decrease after the freshman year. Correlations 
using Ach GPAs remained consistently high for all 
classifications.—Journal abstract. 

5704. Lewis, Vern C. (Biola Coll.) Prediction of 
academic performance from adolescent attitude- 
press organizations. Journal of Educational Research, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 63(5), 204-208.—Attempted to produce 
nonintellective variables from adolescent attitude-press 
organizations that would combine with IQ and other 
known predictor variables to increase the predictability 
of academic performance in mathematics and English. 
This Study was based on a phenomenological theory of 
cognitive consistency stipulating that the higher a 
student’s score on scales of attitude-press items toward 
given subjects, the more likely it would be that he is or 
would be doing well in that subject. The attitudes of 
Students toward the perceived academic presses ema- 
nating from parents and peers were obtained from a 
sample of 227 high school juniors. Results demonstrate 
that the attitude-press variables made a significant 
contribution to the increased prediction of academic 
performance in each area.—Journal abstract. 

5705. Merenda, Peter F. & Reilly, Raymond. (U. 
Rhode Island) Validity of selection criteria in deter- 
mining success of graduate students in psychology. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 259-266. 
—Validated a set of 6 predictor variables against а 

iscrete criterion measuring success in graduate study in 
Psychology. The predictors were: (a) total undergraduate 
GPA, (b) GPA in psychology courses, (с) the 3 Graduate 
Record Examinations (GREs), and (d) a rating of the 
College in which the baccalaureate degree was earned. 

e criterion was trichotomized into: 2 success-level 
Categories and a failure category. Multiple discriminant 
analysis of the data, based on a sample of 77 students 
Who had been admitted to graduate study in psychology, 
yielded a statistically significant value of D^ (p < 001). 
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The greatest weight in providing the maximum sepa- 
ration among the 3 criterion groups was assumed by total 
GPA, GRE-Advanced score, and the grades in under- 
graduate psychology courses.—Journal abstract. 

5706. Miller, Robert E. (Lackland Air Force Base, 
Personnel Research Div., Tex.) Predicting first year 
achievement of Air Force Academy cadets, class of 
1968. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 1968(Jul), No. 
68-103, 14 p.—Candidates for admission to the Air Force 
Academy are required to demonstrate their qualifica- 
tions on a battery of selection tests. Successful candi- 
dates, upon admission to the Academy, are administered 
a battery of experimental tests as part of a program for 
the development of officer selection and classification 
instruments. The experimental tests are not used in 
making decisions affecting cadets, but both the selection 
and experimental batteries are validated against criteria 
which become available at the end of the 4th class 
(freshman) yr. The criteria used for the validation study 
in the class of 1968 were the Academic Standard Score, 
Military Rating, Extracurricular Activities Standard 
Score, Composite Standard Score, and Early Motiva- 
tional Elimination. Selection tests common to the classes 
of 1967 and 1968 tended on the whole to be slightly less 
valid in the class of 1968. However, the nonacademic 
selection tests were somewhat more valid in the class of 
1968 as predictors of the Military Rating. All criteria 
were validly predicted by 1 or more of the experimental 
tests, but no set of experimental tests was found which 
contributed uniquely and validly to prediction of the 
Academic Standard Score or Extracurricular Activities 
Standard Score in the context of the selection tests. The 
highest multiple correlations with these criteria were 60 
and .41, respectively. Sets of experimental tests were 
found which contributed uniquely and validly to pre- 
diction of the Military Rating and Early Motivational 
Elimination in the context of the selection tests. The 
highest multiple correlations with these criteria were 54 
and .25, respectively. The. Composite Standard Score, 
because of its high correlation with the Academic 
Standard Score, was not used in any multiple regression 
analysis. The best predictor of this criterion was the 
‘Academic Composite, composed of selection tests, Its 
validity was .51.—USAF AFHRL. 

5707. Molnar, George E., DeLauretis, Robert J., & 
LeBold, William K. ( urdue U.) Discriminant and 
regression models of college persistence and vo- 
cational decisions. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
6(Pt. 2), 519-520.—Examined the efficiency of precollege 
data, Ist-semester GPA, and interest scores in predicting 
the 7th-semester classification of 904 students who 
originally enrolled in a freshman engineering depart- 
ment, The statistical method used was multiple dis- 
criminant analysis. Ss were classified with regard to both 
university status and specific field of study. The percent 
of correct classifications ranged from 51-82. The most 
dominant predictor was Ist-semester GPA, although the 
interest scores consistently demonstrated Statistical 

the comparability of multiple point- 


significance. Also, ће. à yof m 1 
biserial correlation to simple linear discriminant function 


hown empirically.—Author abstract. 
was 708, Speedie, Shae Hobson, Sandra; Feldhusen, 
John, & Thurston, John. (Purdue U.) Evaluation of a 
battery of noncognitive variables as long-range 
predictors of academic achievement. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American. Psychological 
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Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 517-518.—Attempted to 
answer the following questions: (a) Which of a battery of 
biographical, interview, attitudinal, and projective var- 
iables are significant long-range predictors of academic 
achievement? (b) What are the multiple correlations of 
the optimum batteries of these predictors with 4 indices 
of academic achievement? ictor data were secured 
on 265 3rd, 6th, and 9th graders, and their academic 
achievement was assessed 8 yr. later. Multiple Rs up to 
64 were found. The best long-range predictors were a 
measure of aggressive traits and the Kvaraceus Delin- 
quency Proneness subscale for items related to school. 
ШЕ: Tseng Sonst w 
M M. S. & Sonstegard, M. A. (West 
Virginia U.) Identifying preschool children with 
learning problems. Proceedings of the Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
6(Pt. 2), 563-564.—A longitudinal project beginning with 
preschool and extending through Grade 10 was designed 
to study child behavior in the school for the purpose of 
identifying variables which inhibit social and academic 
adjustment and to establish criteria for the identification 
of preschool children with learning problems. 17 per- 
sonal characteristics rated by 6 professional Os and 7 
measures acquired from parents through interview at the 
kindergarten year were examined as determinants of the 
children's educational development during the subse- 
quent years (Grades 1-10). Among the significant 
correlates (p < .05) of academic development found 
were general attitude, self-confidence, attention span, 
cooperativeness, discouragement, parents’ handling of 
children’s hassles, and parents’ attitude toward children. 
Results of a l-way analysis of variance conducted to 
compare underachievers and achievers are also pre- 
sented, and the possible impact on preschool education 
is discussed.—Author abstract. 
, & Hack- 


5710. Wi N ; Blackburn, Margaret. 

man, J. Richard (U. Illinois) Prediction of first-year 
—€— success in psychology: Peer ratings. 
ournal of Educational Research, 1969(Oct), Vol. 63(2), 
81-85.—Compared a variety of measures in predicting 
Ist-yr GPA in graduate school in psychology. The 
predictors included standard ability measures, e.g., the 
Graduate Record Examination, biographical character- 
istics, peer ratings on intellective and personological 
variables, and scales from the Opinion, Attitude, and 
Interest Survey. The m involved 46 psychology 
Ist-yr students in 1965 and 58 students in 1966. Results 
indicate that among all predictors only the peer ratings 
demonstrated predictive validity of Ist-yr grades. (19 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


5711. Bachtold, Louise M. (U. California, Davis) 
Personality differences among high ability under- 
achievers. Journal of Educational Research, 1969(Sep), 
Vol. 63(1), 16-18.— Studied personality characteristics of 
227 achieving and underachieving bright 5th grade 
students with the Children's Personality Questionnaire. 
Underachievers were grouped on the is of (a) low 
grades, (b) low achievement test scores, and (c) both low 
grades and achievement scores. Credulity, self-confi- 
dence, and self-control were components in successful 
female achievement: emotional stability, seriousness, 
and sensitivity were components in successful male 
achievement. Underachievers differed in personality 
factors according to type of underachievement. Under- 
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achieving female groups differed in credulity, 
confidence, self-control, and excitability. Undera 
male groups differed in emotional stability, cheerful 
and sensitivity. Remediation should consider varia in 
need as related. to sex and type of underachievement, 
—Journal abstract. fis 
5712. Kirkendall, Don R. & Gruber, Joseph J. (U, | 
Kentucky) Canonica! relationships between | 
motor and intellectual achievement domains in 
culturally deprived high school pupils. Research | 
Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 41(4), 496-502.—Utilizing 
canonical correlation analysis, the multivariate rela. _ 
tionship between selected measures of motor perform 
ance and intellectual achievement was studied on 91 high. 
school pupils. The Ss were culturally deprived students 
who had been achieving well below their expected 
capacity. A significant relationship was found between" 
the intellectual achievement and motor performan | 
domain. Also, significant relationships were found | 
between the intellectual achievement domain and both ' 
subdomains of fitness and coordination. Results are 
compared with the univariate analyses in a previous 
study. It is concluded that when the degree of rela- 
tionship between 2 domains is desired, ‘canonical 
correlation analysis may be of more value than the usual 
univariate procedures. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract — а 
5713. Мема, Prayag & Dandia, P. C. (Indian Inst, 
Mass Communication, New Delhi) Motivation train 
for educational development: A follow-up study o 
bright underachievers. /ndian Educational Review, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 5(2), 64-73.— Reports the findings of a 
follow-up study of teachers and pupils who were e at 
identified as bright underachievers in Grade 9, abou 
т. after they were given motivation training. Pupils 
had received training in achievement motivation ly. 
before continued to show stable and significantly | t 
gains in need for achievement than those who did ni 
The additional treatment of classroom jon 
ceased to give extra benefit to the pupils as pues 
gains in need for achievement were concerned. o 
pupils who were given either training in achieVeme 
motivation or in classroom goal-setting sho mel 
significant scholastic achievement than. Pad a 
received both the training and/or no training. / 
i "ir gai ed for achieve- 
continued to maintain their gains in ne hing the 
ment 9 mo. after they had completed tea PEUT 
achievement motivation course to their pupils à (id 
after their own DUM б. Рака, ; 
5714. Reisel, Arthur. (Rutgers . { 
ison of group and individual factors іп scholastic 
underachievement. Dissertation Abstracts Internat 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3350. А n- 
515, Бер, Вөгре Н. (School-Psychological Сеј 
seling Office, Tarnby, Denmark) i (Age when 
skolestart: |. paedagogisk belysn PO colens Kol " 
school starts: I. pedagogic explanation.] hildren ordi 
1970, Vol. 7(2), 106-112.—Lower-age chi о critical 
from school as well as mean-age chlore nd sex. BOS 
roblem is not age but socioeconomic level к starting 
rom low levels dominate as failures а facer 
school.—P. Mylov. A 
5716. Smith, Leland. (U. Kentucky) 
follow-up study of high ability achieving Aii 
achieving college freshmen. e) °/ Describe 
Research, 197\(Jan), Vol. 64(5), 220- 2 cnt status and 
1966 follow-up study investigating the Preity ас g 
significant differences between 50 high 
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and nonachieving male college students of a 1960 study. 
Ss had scored in a percentile range of 95-99 on the 
College Qualification Tests. The psychosocial data were 
collected by means of a questionnaire, and significant 
differences were determined through the chi-square 
method of statistical analysis. The resulting profiles 
indicate the possibility that many high ability non- 
achievers might achieve if they were given early guidance 
and were allowed the opportunity to change their 
academic programs.—Journal abstract. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


5717. Asbury, Charles A. (Fayetteville State U.) Some 
effects of training on verbal mental functioning in 
Negro pre-school children: A research note. Journal 
of Negro Education, 1970(Win), Vol. 39(1), 100-103.—20 
4-6!/; yr. old preschool children enrolled in a private 
church-related kindergarten were administered the Pri- 
mary Mental Abilities test, Form K1. After the pretest Ss 
were "blocked" and randomly assigned to an ex- 
perimental and a control group. Experimental group Ss 
received teaching from the Peabody Language Devel- 
opment Kit for 45 min/day for 15 days. Controls 
received "normal" kindergarten routine. Using the t test 
for correlated samples, results indicate that there were no 
significant differences between groups on the posttest. It 
is concluded that specialized training of Negro preschool 
children for a short period of time does not result in 
improved verbal ability.—W. E. Sedlacek. 

5718. Berke, Melvyn A. Johnson, Edward E. & 
Stabler, John R. (Myers Child & Adolescent Center, 
Dallas, Tex.) Children's discrimination learning as a 
function of type of reinforcement and amount of 
preschool experience. Psychology, 197l(Feb), Vol. 
8(1), 54-57.—Studied performance on a discrimination 
learning task as a function of 4 reinforcement conditions 
and amount of preschool experience. Children enrolled 
in a Head Start program for either 1-3 mo. or 10-12 mo. 
learned faster than matched non-Head Start children. 
Generally, no incentive effects were obtained, but 
non-Head Start children required more trials to criterion 
under promised reward conditions than under immediate 
reward conditions. Results were interpreted as evidence 
that there are beneficial consequences associated with 
attending Head Start.—J. A. Blazer. Г 

5719. Bersoff, Donald N. & Ericson, Colleen R. (Ohio 
State U.) A precise and valid measure of behavior 
and behavior change. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American. Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 555-556.—Suggests a method for the 
direct and continuous observation of behavior as it 
occurs in the naturalistic environment (classroom) as an 
alternative to individual testing and other observational 
techniques, especially those which use predetermined 
time segments and chart behavior in percentages. The 
method—behavior rates—using a base of movements/min 
is seen as increasing the information obtained/unit of 
assessment time and providing daily accurate feedback 
concerning the efficacy of a behavioral strategy. A case 
Teport employing the method is used for illustration. 
—Author abstract. 

5720. Bressi, Elizabeth. (Columbia U.) A study of the 
Painting of six educationally disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
31(1-A), 3442. 

5721. Calfee, Robert C. (Stanford U. 
Processing models and curriculum 


Information- 
lesign. Educa- 
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tional. Technology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(4, Pt. 1), 30- 
38.— Considers “(a) the relation of theoretical analyses of 
learning to curriculum design, (b) the role of infor- 
mation-processing models in analyses of learning proc- 
esses, and (c) selected examples of the application of 
information-processing models to curriculum design 
problems." A decision model for recognition tests, an 
additive-factor model, and response-dependent teaching 
strategies are discussed. (27 ref.)—5. Knapp. 

5722. Craig, Bruce P. (North Texas State U.) The 
interacting effects of anxiety levels, task complexity, 
and warm-up conditions on learning a serial type 
motor task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3316. 

5723. Deterline, William A. (Deterline Assoc., Los 
Altos, Calif.) A curriculum is a set of specifications of 
which of the following: A. stimuli, B. responses, C. 
both A and B, D. neither A nor B. Educational 
Technology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 10(4, Pt. 1), 48-49.—Dis- 
cusses the fact that curriculum design and development 
have traditionally been stimulus oriented, with teaching 
materials constituting “a package" of such stimuli. It is 
felt that problems of effective teaching will not be 
resolved until the curriculum becomes more response 
oriented around the student. Some of the objections to 
this more response-oriented curriculum are described. 
—S. Knapp. 

5724. Ducette, Joseph & Wolk, Stephen, (Temple U.) 
The limitations of the interaction hypothesis in 
regard to ability grouping. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 525-526.—Focuses on the question of 
an interaction over time between ability grouping and 
personality variables, and examined pertinent data from 
260 inane high school students. 2 standardized per- 
sonality instruments (Test Anxiety Questionnaire and 
the Mehrabian scale measuring need to avoid failure and 
need for achievement), in addition to several scales 
designed by the Es, were administered to students of the 
upper and lower ability tracks in a Catholic high school, 
Grades 9 and 12. Ss in the lower track were found to 
have a lower need for achievement, а higher need to 
avoid failure, and a higher Ae score of test anxiety 
than Ss in the upper track. The effects of ability grouping 
did interact with grade level for a correlate of person- 
ality, level of aspiration. Relative to Ss in the upper 
track, lower track Ss experienced a reduction in leve of 
aspiration over time. Both future directions of associated 
research and educational practices are discussed within 
the context of the present findings.—4wuthor «abstract. 

5725. Dunn, John P. (Texas A & M U.) The 
relationship between strength and selected social 
and personality factors. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3318. 

5726. Eisenman, Russell. ares uy oe 

mplicity, experience, and ratings О > 
Seen & res Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 958. 
—Investigated the effects of a personality measure, 
preferences for polygons varying in complexity-simplic- 
ity, and 1 background index, i.e., number of semester hr. 
in psychology. Ss were 60 psychology students who rated 
their text, Shaffer and Shoben's The Psychology of 
Adjustment on à 1-7 scale. Results suggest that the text 
may be inappropriate for advanced students and that a 
personality and background index are related to an 
aspect of student preference.—P. Hertzberg. 1 

5727. Entwisle, Doris R., Grafstein, David; Kervin, 
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John, & Rivkin, Marian. Giant steps: A game to 
enhance semantic development of verbs. Center for 
the Study of Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns 
Hopkins U., 1970(Sep), No. 81, 36 p.—Describes a game 
“Giant Steps,” designed to aid in the semantic devel- 
opment of verbs. It can be made suitable for children in 
all the elementary grades by changing the story base. An 
experimental evaluation of the game conducted with 45 
3rd grade inner city children demonstrates that the game 
does foster the desired kind of development. Results are 
discussed in the context of current research on reading. 
—Journal abstract. 

5728. Epps, Edgar G. (Tuskegee Inst.) Interpersonal 
relations and motivation: Implications for teachers 
of disadvantaged children. Journal of Negro Education, 
1970(Win), Vol. 39(1), 14-25.—Describes the relation- 
ship between interpersonal relations and development of 
personality traits and attitudes associated with academic 
success or failure of disadvantaged students. It is 
concluded that: (a) the same socialization practices that 
lead to high achievement motivation also lead to low 
anxiety, (b) parents, siblings, and peers are responsible 
for the child’s learning to value academic skills, and (c) 
the development of a strong sense of personal compe- 
tence requires a history of interpersonal relationships 
with reward skill. In discussing implications for educa- 
tion, it is pointed out that: (a) parents should be involved 
as much as possible in the early school years, (b) racially 
integrated classes heterogeneous in socioeconomic dis- 
tribution are likely to result in increased academic 
motivation for disadvantaged youngsters, (c) the child 
who tries should be rewarded regardless of how he 
performs, (d) success breeds success, and (e) pupils learn 
what teachers expect them to learn.—W. E. Sedlacek. 

5729. Gájer, Samo. (Comenius U. Bratislava, 
Czechoslavakia) Skümanie postupov tvorby 
písomného záznamu о telocviénom pohybe. [Writ- 
len recording of gymnastic movements.] Studia Psycho- 
logica, 1970, Vol. 12(4), 271-281.— Discusses a descrip- 
uve movement process where physical exercise is 
described in special gymnastic terminology in order to 
expedite the learning process. 2 description schemes were 
tested on 30 14-15 yr. old students in a sports school and 
28 undergraduates in physical training. Achievement in 
mental processing of a written text was rated by a 
nonstandard test and a mathematical model. Ii is 
concluded that (a) the word-order arrangement of a 
grammatical-logical structure affects the course of 
perception of processing of written information; and (b) 
the most successful word arrangement follows the order 
of place, starting position, movement, and final position. 
(Russian summary) (30 ref.)\—English summary. 

5730. Geis, George L. (U. Michigan) Premature 
instruction. Educational Technology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
10(4, Pt. 1), 24-30.—Proposes that in the design and 
development of any instructional system, the problem of 
how to teach should be approached only after one has 
examined the question of when and what to teach. The 
Ist concern of the instructional designer should be the 
definition and demonstration of goals and needs at the 

societal level. Solutions to problems created by the needs 
may involve changing human behaviors. Furthermore, 
only those elements of the solution which do involve 
behavior change are likely to require instructional 
systems. No system should be developed until an 
inventory of relevant constraints and available resources 
is constructed and a plan for maintaining learned 
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behavior is devised. The decision to design and develop 
new instruction (or improve the old) should be arrived al 
cautiously, only after excluding all other alternatives, 
The instructional systems that finally do emerge from 
this decision process will be undeniably relevant and 
must, inescapably, become efficient—Journal 

5731. Golin, Sanford. (U. Pittsburgh) Project к 
esteem: Some effects of an elementary school black 
studies program. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological A ssociation, 1971, Vol. (t. 
2), 733-734.—The development of a negative self- 
concept has been viewed as beginning early in the life of 
the Negro child. This report presents results of à project 
whose goal it was to develop "black consciousness" in 
Negro elementary schoolchildren. 200 students partic- 
ipated in activities designed to develop racial awareness 
and pride through the 5th and 6th grades. A measure of 
emotional adjustment was given to project children and 
à comparable control group at the beginning and end of 
the project. Results indicate that the project had a 
significant positive effect on the mental health of male 
children.—Author abstract. 

5732. Guthrie, John T. Learnability versus read- 
ability of texts. Center for the Study of Social Organi- 
zation of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1970(Sep), 
No. 80, 29 p.—Distinguishes between the learnability 
and readability of text materials. Learnability is defined 
as the extent to which new learning results from reading 
à passage, and readability as the extent to which à 
passage is comprehended. The prediction of new а 
ing with a variety of text variables was examined. 62 6t 
grade Catholic schoolchildren read 11 passages ranging 
from 2nd to 12th grade difficulty. Learning scores es 
based on 2 types of pre- and posttests. Results a 
stepwise regression analyses of text сага! Шы 
learning scores reveal that the same сас 
including word difficulty and sentence length, ae 
predict comprehension also predict new learning. tole 
ever, more than | text characteristic 1n à ur js 
regression equation did not significantly MU ДЕ 
predictability over the 0 order correlation. ee 
cluded that the classic readability formulas тау bii m 
to estimate the learnability as well as the readability 

xt materials.—Journal abstract. 5 
3 5733. Hanson, Deanna S. (U. California, Los Ange 
The effect:of a concentrated program in m var old 
behavior on the affective behavior of rir jon 
children at university elementary schon TA 3310. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 310 е fects 

5734. Harris, Ruth W. (New York U.) The B 
learning to relax differentially on the Sa Absiracis 
learning of a gross motor skill. Dir 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3 U.) A three- 

5735. Hatfield, Darrell J. (Utah SA zed learning 
year study of the effect of an individua ев ment. 
center on students’ attitude an yol. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(an) (0 
31(7-А), 3166. Carmen А. (Vi 
573. Johnson, Dale L. & Johnson, Pos used 


Houston) Comparison of four intelligence o gical 
with Cultural. disadvantaged children P the 
Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 209210; dren on 3 briel 
responses of 29 5-yr-old Head Start с Vol Test, 
intelligence tests (the Peabody Picture Yorelligence Test 
the Draw-a-Man Test, and the Slosson In dé Revised 
for Children and Adults) with 0 Correlation 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (5- ). 
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with the S-B ranged from .79-.64. The Slosson was 
judged the best brief substitute for the S-B in that it 
correlated .79 with the S-B and its mean IQ was virtually 
the same as the S-B mean.—Journal abstract. 

5737. Knecht, Harry G. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Relationship between kinesthetic abilities and gross 
motor task performance with increasing practice for 
sixth and seventh grade boys. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3321. 

5738. Lenard, Ferenc. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) A képességek 
fejlesztésének problémái iskolai kísérleti tanítás 
alapján. [Some problems in developing human abilities 
on the basis of experimental teaching at school.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 177-183. 

5739. Manly, David E. (Columbia U.) The student's 
search for self-identity: A study-abroad program 
proposal for State University College, Geneseo, New 
York. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
31(7-A), 3297. 

5740. Manning, Jean B. (North Texas State U.) The 
influence of a short-term program to improve the 
self-concept of selected Negro children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3174. 

5741. Meerdink, Robert C. (U. South Dakota) The 
accuracy and sources of information concerning 
sex concepts of junior high school students, and 
their self-ratings of their knowledge of the concepts. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 19710ап), Vol. 
31(7-A), 3177. 

5742. Moffitt, P. & Nurcombe, B. (U. New South 
Wales, Kensington, Australia) Action research: A 
pre-school for rural aborigines and Europeans. 
Australian Psychologist, 1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 243- 
248.— Describes the establishment of a preschool kin- 
dergarten involving the active participation of aborigines 
and Europeans in a rural area of New South Wales. 
About 45 4 yr. olds were enrolled in 1970. '⁄ the Ss were 
being exposed to conventional preschool kindergarten 
activities, involving free play in an environment enriched 
with appropriate equipment. The other '/ were in a more 
structured classroom situation, stressing direct language 
stimulation. The 2 programs were compared for effec- 
tiveness in terms of IQ and language gains. It is 
concluded that of great importance was attention to 
differing cultural values. The success of the program was 
evaluated in terms of its acceptance by the majority. of 
families who enrolled their children, including aborigine 
families.—H. Roemmich. 

. 5743. Nedler, Shari & Sebera, Peggy. (Southwest 
Educational Development Lab., Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Austin, Tex.) Intervention strategies for Span- 
ish-speaking preschool children. Child Development, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 259-267.—Compared 3 strategies 
of early intervention designed to increase the language 
and communication skills of disadvantaged 3-yr-old 
Mexican-American children, Treatment Group 1 (Tj) 
included 16 Ss in a planned Bilingual Early Childhood 
Educational Program. Group T, included 16 Ss who were 
indirectly involved in a Parental Involvement Program. 
Group T, was composed of 14 Ss in a traditional 
day-care center. Before and after a 9-mo intervention 
Period, all Ss were tested with the Leiter International 
Performance Scale and the Peabody Picture Vocabulary 
Test in English and Spanish. On all measures, T, made 
Significantly greater gains than Т, or T,, indicating the 
greater effectiveness of the planned Bilingual Early 
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Childhood Education Program.—Journal abstract. 

5744. Nurcombe, B. & Moffitt, P. (U. New South 
Wales, Kensington, Australia) Cultural deprivation and 
language defect: Project Enrichment of Childhood. 
Australian Psychologist, 1970(Nov), Vol. 5(3), 249- 
259.—Describes 1 of 4 Aboriginal ways of life, the 
fringe-dwellers. Traditional Aboriginal folkways have 
been supplanted in this way of life by a culture of 
poverty. Attitudes harbored by these people and their 
way of life are described. The area of preschool 
education is noted as a special problem area, and various 
approaches to this problem are described. An ex- 
perimental program under the auspices of the University 
of New South Wales is reported. An evaluation of this 
program is included. (16 ref.)—H. Roemmich. 

5745. O'Connor, Colleen. (Texas Technological Coll.) 
Effects of selected physical activities upon motor 
performance, perceptual performance and academ- 
ic achievement of first graders. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 703-709.—Effects of 2 
treatments, traditional physical education and physical 
activities suggested by N. C, Kephart, showed a 
significant difference in favor of the Kephart activities 
on measures of motor ability and internal lateral 
awareness. Ss were 59 male and 64 female Ist graders, 
randomly assigned to experimental and control groups. 
No significant difference was found between treatments 
on measures of academic achievement, external lateral 
awareness, lateral preference, or ability to draw geo- 
metric forms.—Journal abstract. 

5746. Orring, Jonas. Potenciál vzdelania: 
Sküsenosti z organizacie práce v $védskej 
základnej škole. [Potential of learning: Experience 
from the organization of work in Swedish elementary 
schools.] Jednotná Skola, 1969(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 487- 
500.—Reports an analysis of the experience and organ- 
ization in the new Swedish elementary school. The 
demands of the scientific-technological revolution are 
seen as providing the necessity for the reorganization of 
the school system. At the present time an individual must 
expect to change his profession 2 or 3 times within his 
productive life. The old educational system 18 described 
as inadequate to meet these conditions. Scientific surveys 
have shown that intelligence is not a static phenomenon, 
and that the ability to acquire. knowledge depends 
considerably on the will to learn. Social conditions also 
play a considerable role in the process and can 
determine the measure of the students success in study. 
The new Swedish educational system, therefore, attempts 
to do away with all social, economic, and geographical 
obstacles, and to reduce the number of young people 
excluded from education. "Technological innovations 1n 
the teaching in the new schools are described. (Russian 
umma; English summary. 

P pd en John J. & Paonessa, Mary W. The 
preparation of boys for puberty. Social ‘Casework, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 52(1), 39-44.— Discussions with groups 
of high school and college students revealed that boys 


lacked instruction concerning sexual maturation. M. 
. Linn. 
h НА Paschal, Billy J. & Williams, Richard Н. (Ball 
State U.) Some effects of participation in a summer 
Upward Bound program on the self-concept and 
attitude of the disadvantaged adolescent. Journal of 
Negro Education, 1970(Win), Vol. 39(1), 34-43.—31 
15-18 yr. old adolescents, consisting of 15 girls and 16 
boys (21 Negroes, 6 Caucasians, 3 Cubans, and 1 
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Bahamian) enrolled in an Upward Bound program wer 
administered: (a) the Maryland Self Concept as a 
Learner Seale (SCAL), (b) the Operation Head Start 
Worker's Attitude Scale (WAS), and (с) the Dogmatism 
Scale before and after a 6-wk summer ace during 
1968, Using t, Wilcoxon and Mann-Whitney U tests, 
results indicate that Negro Ss scored si er are 
105 p on EN coe ed da M on 

pretest gain scores, It is t Negro 

boys showed a "more favorable" pretreatment score 
and Negro girls 
showed positive p scores on all variables but data are 


mended. 
5749. Pilon, Barbara, (Indiana 3 temere 

creative writing through literature. 1 7 

Sehool of Education, Indiana U., 1969(Nov), Vol. 45(6), 

33-61.— The selected bibliography plus 

erences are intended as a “starter kit" 


' House, New York, N.Y.) 
umaniste Русу, 190P Vol 102), 12h 

, Pal), . 1002), - 
address was delivered to mark the in- 


in depth humanistic psychology. The installation pro- 
vides a place for studying man “not as a bundle of 
КСЕ unns 
creative spiritual potentialities.” 

Ev d humanistic psychology has the task of furnishing 
tive and method to enable modern man to 
transitions, "entering again and 
th and rebirth, and 
0 of " A new 
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issertation Abstracts International, 

). Vol. 31(7-A), 3182. 

MM (ie York U.) The effect 

on academic achievement 

study orientation in 
education. Dissertation 


State U.) The 
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es 


Modern Language Journal, \ MFeb), Vol. 552), 83- 
88. ry — formation im terms of the 
teacher, other sel and studen 
The influence of peed rere sp t and i. 
munity upon the learner иеа» tee Ist day the 
classroom he 


student walks into a foreign 


arrives with a set of attitudes, the negative 
attitudes found in students are: (a) the feeling that the 
course is irrelevant and to be endured for utilitarian 
reasons; (b) the feeling of boredom about by the 


fact that although the material is "new" itis presented in 
the same old way; (с) the feeling which Lambert 

“anomie,” or hostility toward the foreign language: and 
(d) the feeling of being a failure. In order to cope with 
these negative attitudes it is necessary to understand the 
nature of motivation and attitude itself. It в useful to 
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study the highly motivated student \ 
him tick, and to bear in mind that E M 
academically oriented, and enjoy books 
their students’ interests may lic pim 
J. Frymier, "The best teachers are those 
comprehend the great mass of personal 
factors operating within the classroom, thea, 

Observations and exacting methods, со 4 
experiences which will be congruent with and 
the same direction as their pupils’ expectations "ы 

5754. Suczek, Robert F. (San Franco. 
Self-selection and special educational 
Journal of Higher Education, ЗТМО 
607-617.—Examined whether experimental 
volve a degree of self-selection large enough 
their outcome as part of a 4-yr study on the 
educational process on personality 
attitude and opinion survey were ad 
students who volunteered for the Experi 

te Program and a similar group who did 

tudents who volunteered differed signifies 
from those who did not in being relatively 
and independent, having broader in’ 
thetic interests, and being personally mont 
pressive, and aware of themselves. Data from 
while in college on attitudes toward. the 
programs further support the differences 
groups and the relative homogeneity of the 

ойр, despite widely differing views of 
actor of self-selection in the development 
experimental programs is discussed, and 
dations for counteracting too extreme sell: 

esented.— S. Knapp. 

5755. Sullivan, Edmund V. (Ontario Пай, 
in Education, Toronto, Canada) The 10000 de 
ness in the design and organization of 
ulum: A historical perspective, Education 

, 1970(Apr), Vol. 104, Pt. 1). 39-47, 
"е concept of readiness to learn take eue 
prescriptions for curriculum programming, 
the conception of mind and the theory of 
within which the theorist operates m z 
and knowledge acquisition are € 
theorist's em t of development, and there 
historical precedents for this linkage 
explanations (emphasizing cnvironmenth, 
(emphasizing intrinsic structures), and 
approaches (organism-environment à 
cussed historically and with reference M 
theory. The use of psychometry in deter 
is briefly considered. (21 ref.) —5 a г 
5756. Swain, Richard E. (North an = 
Arousal responses to specitic structured 
activities and events as 

Abstracta 


telemetry, Dissertation 
Califorma, 
computer 


1971Jan). Vol. 3(7-A). 3967 
5757. Taylor, Janet К. (1 
ot in 


ness data 


a © 
Ч м. (U. Kann) 


Annual Convention of the American 
ciation, 1971, Vol. (PL. 2), 557-338. 
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manifest anxiety. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 541-542,— Investigated the possibility of differential 
relationships between manifest anxiety and a teacher- 
centered vs. a student-centered mode of college class- 
room instruction. Results indicate disordinal interactions 
with 2 different subject matters and with 4-wk intervals 
between the administration of the anxiety and criterion 
measures, The student-centered approach was shown to 
be optimal for students low in manifest anxiety, while the 
converse was indicated for those high in manifest 
anxiety. While predictions of optimal mode were limited 
to those high in manifest anxiety, it is concluded that 
these variables disordinally interact.—Author abstract. 

5769. Edling, Jack V. (Oregon State System of Higher 
Education, Monmouth) A basic reference shelf on 
instructional media research. ER/C-Stanford, Calif., 
Series 1, 1967(Nov), 10 p.—Presents an introductory 
research bibliography on instructional media categorized 
for (a) identification of significant research questions, (b) 
completed research, (c) measurement methodology, (d) 
research design considerations, (е) analysis of data, and 
(t) yess eta and report writing. (28 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

770. Fleming, Malcolm I, (Indiana U., School of 
Education, Div. of Instructional Systems Technology) 
Perceptual principles for the design of instructional 
materials. Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana U., 
1970(Jul), Vol. 46(4), 69-200.—Intended for those who 
"design instructional materials or teach others to do so," 
this report translates the “findings and generalizations 
from рери research” and media studies into 
“guidelines applicable to the practical problems” of 
materials design. “Topics in the report include attention; 
perception of objects, pictures, words; perceptual proc- 
essing and capacity; perceptual distinguishing and 
organizing; perception of size, depth, space, time, 
motion; perception and cognition.” The emphasis, for 
the instructional message designer, is on vision and 
audition. (43 ref.)—J, Linnick. 

5771. Francois, William E. (Marshall U.) Programed 
instruction of news writing skills. Journalism Quar- 
terly, .1968(Win), Vol. 45(4), 735-738.—Programed in- 
struction was shown to be an effective method for 
teaching news writing skills. Furthermore, the method 
offers a systematic way of continuing to improve news 
writing instruction.—J. A. Kline. 

5772. Gádorné-Donáth, Blanka & Hegedis, Gyuláné. 
(Hungarian Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, 
Budapest) A tanulók aktivizálhatóságának kérdése 
egy neveléslélektani vizsgálat tükrében. [Procedures 
for eliciting active participation of pupils during classes: 
An educational psychological survey.) Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 185-198.—Reports an 
educational-psychological experiment with 5th and 6th 
graders in the course of 2 school yr. Signaling by Ss 
during their Hungarian literature classes was elicited by 
questions drawn up in advance and released at a 
particular moment during class. Recordings of signaling 

were made in 5 distinct and psychologically well 
prepared periods: | at the beginning of each school yr. to 
assess the unmanipulated, spontaneous activity of the Ss, 
and 3 later recordings when results had been influenced 
by previous preparation. Previous preparation included 
theoretical tasks on active preparation, psychological 
talks on individual problems and inviting subgroups of 
the youth organization to compete in active partici- 
pation. Analysis of results indicates that any exhortation 
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psychologi 
assive Ss. No significant diffe 
etween girls and boys with 
during the grammar and literature С 
summary)—English summary. 
5773. Gallagher, Paul D. (Florida 
investigation of instructional treati 
characteristics in a computer-ma 
course. CAI Center Technical Report, Fi 
1970(Jul), No. 12, 94 p.—Investigated 
managed instructional treatments to fi 
duced the most efficient and effective learni 
graduate students. Sequencing was either- 
computer assigned while evaluation was © 
instructor or by means of an 5 X Com 
No differences were found among the 
treatments on any of 4 dependent meas 
score, (b) final product score, (c) time: 
course, and (d) system time. Further. 
relationship between specific learner 


and expressed positive attitudes 
managed instruction. A relationship. bet 
anxiety state and performance on task 
found. (56 r 

Miles sla eie 
burgh, Learning Researci n 
basic reference shelf on one 
ERIC-Stanford, Calif., Series 1, 1968(3un), 8 
an annotated bibliography coveri 
programed instruction, manuals for t 
user guides and information, and refei 
ref.) EE 
5775. Hagerty, Nancy К. (Florida Stal 
opment and implementation of a co 
instruction system in graduate trainin 
Technical Report, Florida State U., 1900 
p.—Tested the feasibility of d 
implementing a graduate level course 
managed instruction (CMI) using 59 gi 
Various approaches to both the ma 
individualization ке epe i 
structional logic included a i 
S bid оба his estimate of how 
perform on a unit test. The investi 
Student x Terminal eei was 
high cost of conventional compute 
(CAN). This approach minimized fee 
yet incorporated the best 4 
individualized pursuit of goals, 
mediate feedback, with automatic 
ref.) —Journal abstract. 

5776. Hall, R. Vance; Cristler, Ci 
Sharon S., & Tucker, Bonnie. (U. Kam 
parents as researchers ит 
designs. или a 4 li s 
1970(Win), Vol. 3(4), 247-255.—2 teaches 
used 3 basic multiple base-line designs to! 
effects of systematic reinforcement ' 
procedures in the classroom and at ! 
teacher concurrently measured 
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denen) in ) stimulus situations (alter morning, noon, sad 
gherncon recesses) Posting the names of pupils on а 
chart was made contingent ов being ов time after the 
goon recess, then successively alo the moming and 
ahernoon recesses. Tardiness was reduced to near tero 
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rates at the points where contingencies were A 

high school teacher recorded the same beha (daily evidence. ERIC-Nunford, Cath, Beri £ 

French quis grades) of 3 students She then successively р Kevire findings with Гаян amd. мічнае - 

эин the same consequences (staying after school for upnicami dillerceces in hommea leer mang сенеді fros Got 
vidual tutoring Tor D) and F grades) for each student, we of cok ot Mack amd chew ^ 


At the points where the contingency was applied, D and 
F grades were eliminated. A mother concurrently 


measured ) different behaviors (clarinet pred 
fire project work, reading) of her 10-yr othe 
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woccessively applied the same contingency ( to bed 
вану) for less than 30 min. ue engaged in one after 
another of the behavior. Marked increases in the á 
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behaviors were observed at the points where the 
comtingency was T кт Journal abstract 
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5777. Meiner, i G. (U. Washington) An appii Mem tm 
cation of T 4 to the ot Sie U Wa, Ме 20. 22 p. levat. (ы 
relationships. Dissertation Abstracts tan 
Iidan), Vol. JKIA), 3268. 
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Joel C., & Grace, Michael G. information 

learning and reference. USAF ESD Ti Apert, were no MS (NMS) Low > 

190% Aug), No. 69-296, 132 p.—Information mapping i» 0 equally эз well ei or чїй ^ 

a method of organizing categories of information ol were random) aged w 

duplaying them for both learning and reference puf All % гөшү the come ning 

poses The method may be aj 10 the production of The MS poop wa» slowed to ме 2 
telf-imotrochonal books or to the organization of data incorrect перови to each n ^ 
bases for computer-aided instruction and reference, This e = rim 
перон w itself written in modified information map form. pop Thee were as инн 

The procedures and rules for information — Aa э [pP M ANM 
derived from educational research and as tary, The predicted Ads sere 

well as from the communications world, The w for errors, Findings ме А y" 
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teams as a technique for improving instructional achieve- 
ment and efficiency. 54 9th-12th grade students were 
divided into 18 pairs and 18 individuals, where paired Ss 
were selected by mutual choice. Both groups took a 
5-lesson Boolean algebra program consisting of a basic 
introduction to logic, set theory, and switching networks. 
No significant differences were found between the 2 
groups on final examination scores, time variables, error 
rates, number of practice problems solved, criterion 
frame scores, or daily quiz scores. It is concluded that 
with 2 students at each computer-assisted learning 
terminal, educational costs may be substantially reduced 
and system efficiency increased. (32 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

5787. Lucas, Nancy C., Harless, William G., & Thies, 
Roger E. (U. Oklahoma, Medical Center) Computers in 
behavioral science: An experiment in learning 
behavior using computer-assisted instruction. Be- 
havioral Science, 1970(Sep), Vol. 15(5), 447-451.—Applies 
the attributes of computer-assisted instruction (CAI) to a 
behavioral experiment in verbal concept learning. The 
hypothesis states that giving the student freedom to 
acquire information according to his own cognitive style 
will facilitate his learning. 24 freshman medical students 
were randomly assigned to 2 groups. The control group 
was shown definitions of 11 ii vamlogical terms in a set 
order, while the experimental group was allowed to 
select, or structure, the order in which they saw the terms 
defined. The groups were carried to a criterion of 
correctly recalling each term 1 time. 2/, of the Ss in the 
experimental group showed a desire to structure the 
terms. However, the 2 groups showed no Statistically 
significant differences in either the mean number of 
trials to criterion or in their mean scores on a retention 
test. Ss in the experimental group may not have been 
adequately motivated to become deeply involved in the 
organizational phase of the learning task. Ss’ freedom to 
choose the sequence for presentation of a series of terms 
apparently did not result in increased efficiency during 
the rehearsal task. Consequently, CAI tutorial sessions 
might be more effective if they encourage freedom 
during the material integration phase rather than during 
initial acquisition of a rehearsal task.—Journal abstract. 

5788. Majer, Kenneth; Hansen, Duncan, & Dick, 
Walter. (Indiana U., Inst. for Child Study) Note on 
effects of individualized verbal feedback on com- 
puter-assisted learning. Psychological Reports, 

1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 217-218.—Ínvestigated the effects 
of 5 conditions for verbal feedback on 75 high school 
students in a computer-assisted instruction program. 
Various conditions of verbal praise used as feedback for 
correct answers were not significantly related to terminal 
performance. However, lack of positive verbal feedback 
significantly increased time to complete the task. 
—Journal abstract. 

5789. Merrill, Paul F. (U. Texas) Interaction of 
cognitive abilities with availability of behavioral 
objectives in learning a hierarchical task by com- 
puter-assisted instruction. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3345-3346. 

5790. Merrill, Paul F. & Towle, Nelson J. (Florida 
State U.) Interaction of abilities and anxiety with 
availability of objectives and/or test items on 
computer-based task performance. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 539-540.—Investigated the 
effects of behavioral objectives and/or criterion test 
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ability for Ss in the test-example and 
example groups, but was not related to 
in the example-only and objective-exam 
Differential relationships between si 
treatments were also observed.—Auth 
5791. Meyen, Edward L., Frank, Al 
Myron. Special class teachers as 
evaluators. Training School Bulletin, | 
67(4), 198-205.—Examines the feasibili 
education teachers as evaluators of im! 
rials. 19 junior high teachers were gi 
packages to use in their classrooms Will 
evaluate each lesson as well as the tofa 
determined that teachers were able to mk 
comments in redesigning materials bel 
cation.—Journal abstract. 
5792. Politzer, Robert L. (Stanfoi 
individualization in foreign language ti 
ern Language Journal, 197\(Apr), Vol 
212.— Briefly discusses the convergence 
ing the present renewed and intensi 
individualization in foreign language 
reactions against a curriculum that 
individual differences; (b) present tenden 
theory which stress the role of the learner 
role of the teacher; (c) emergence of the * 
psychological research which studies treaty 
interaction rather than the differential t 1 
treatments; (d) greater flexibility in the’ 
framework; (e) technological advances, е] 
utilization of the computer for instrui 
and (f) the abandoning of foreign langu 
as part of general education. "Ini 
instruction seems the best response WM 
Language Education can make in the | 
situation. It represents a challenge that 
Foreign Language Education is to conti 
important and worthwhile educational 
5793. Puryear, Ruby H. (Columbia U 
direct teaching on representational cal 
disadvantaged Negro kindergarten 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jan)e 
3349-3350. 
5794. Reibel, David A. (U. York, Eng 
learning analysis. /RAL: International 
plied Linguistics, 1969(Nov), Vol. 1(4), 
putes the principle that a “course dese 
teaching material on the basis of a deta 
various parameters of texts of the ате 
frequency, usefulness, business, ОГ pr 
lexical or structural items." It is unne 
teacher to control the selection and sequent 
phonological, or grammatical MW 
learner should receive. materials n 
language being used in real WU 
German summaries) (37 ref.)—M. Mes 
5795. Reinert, Harry. (сашог ЖЕ 
Wash.) Practical guide to паме 
Language Journal, 1971(Маг), VO- 4 
— Presents a plea for individualization 
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of courses which have flexibility and si nificance to 1440 computer. A remote terminal located in а rural 
students—in foreign language programs, It is empha- — school was used by 22 Negro parents of 1 
sized that individualization does not mean independent Concurrently the same material was jven to 23 Ss 
study or programed learning. The term is more closely — lecture/discussion method, and а p of 22 
related to attitudes than to methods. A description of an received no instruction. All Ss were inistered pre- 
improved foreign language program in Edmonds, Wash- and. posttests designed to measure attitudes toward 
ington, mapping its conversion from а traditional course — education and related matters, as well as an achievement 
to an individualized one, shows that the new program is — (est following the instruction phase. Results indicate that 
beginning to have an impact toward creating more Ss attitudes were significantly and positively changed 
positive attitudes among students and teachers alike the computer-assixted instruction, and were not 
toward foreign language study,—LLBA, significantly by the lecture/discussion instruction. It is 
5796. Rosner, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Learning concluded that computer-assisted instruction is a tech- 
Research & Development Center) Phonic analysis — nique with high potential for application to adult 
training and beginning reading skills. Proceedings of education. (63 ref,.}—Journal abstract. 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 5800. Senour, Robert A. (Wayne State U.) A of 
sociation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 533-534.—Phonic anal- the effects of student control of audio tape 
ysis skills correlate highly with reading abilit . This — experiences (via the control functions 
m (a) the possibility of training such skills wi in the WOW T Dissertation. Abstracts 
eginning Ist graders, and (b) the ‘effect of the training — /nternational, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3351-3352. 
upon reading performance. 16 illiterate Ist graders with $801. Shulman, Lee S. (Michigan State U.) Psy- 
equivalent analysis skills were stratified according to IQ chological controversies in the ot 
and randomly sorted into 2 groups. All were given and mathematics. Science Teacher, | Sep) Vol. 
reading instruction. | group ED was given 49 training — 35(6), 34-38, 89-90.— Compares 2 major approaches to 
sessions. Posttest scores show significant differences the understanding of learning in [сезет rt 
between groups in phonic analysis skills Ф < 005), Бу discovery as presented by J. S. Bruner, ) 
reading words drawn from their instructional material learning and instruction as by Ru M. 
(р < .005), and reading unfamiliar words constructed The manner in which these 2 approaches may be 
from familiar graphemes (р < 0005), Educational im- to the teaching of a particular topic is presented. 2 
plications are discussed.—Author abstract, positions are compared with to instructional 
5797. Rothkopf, Ernst Z, (Bell Telephone Lab., Inc. objectives and styles, readiness for and transfer 
Murs IRI NIS Towards a conceptual model oi of training. Implications of this controversy for instruc: 
learning from written discourse: A review ые - Port science and mathematics аге examined? 
perimental findings on the mathemagenic e! с . 
adjunct questions. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 5802. Snow, маис ол 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. media and aptitudes. Viewpoints, 1 3 


2), 507-508.—Presents a review of the experimental 63-89.— Ари 
erature. ados ‘cal disctisal iti in education attempts to what manner do 
literature and a theoretical discussion of the conditions M егис pin affect the extent to 


Made which testlike events such as айдин. apes M e attain the oute 
influence learning from written instructional materials. ey all consideri " 
roles of adjunct questions-—rehearsal and the control of that might be consi A hiss? э uuum 
mathemagenic activities—are discussed. The review of learner, which ey M м чх “ee 

the factors that influence the харе) юй ad tomate revere ya jimate rely Their value can 
questions includes trace consolidation mechanics Р potheses loundal 
alteration of the effective discriminative stimulus. be assessed for ATI h and So i or 
Mathemagenic effects are considered in terms of then laid for the 
entering behaviors of students, distribution of relevant concluded co М 
sentences in the text, nature and frequency of wens р az ns based on the new forms of 


questions, question source, question placement, ‹ : Linnick. 

relationship to inspection fate—Author abstract, instruction, (21. ref) loni nei metodi 
S10. Russell Josiah 3. (U, Southern California) | Os mom. delle scienze oca XC 

Comparative effects of seven verbal-visual pres-  insegn [Innovations in teaching methods in 


entation modes upon learning tasks. Dissertation vioral 
Abstracts {шелүү 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A). 3425. he social and - No, 88-90, 55-61 — Explains the T 
5799. Scanland, Francis W, (Florida State U) logia Applicata, IM o V group dynamics as а new 
investigation of the relative effectiveness of Iwo EP (ена е особу and oe, The T 
methods of instructions томатах — edes pow m nonstructured group of 10-15 people: the 
ruction, as techniques for chang group acquisition means to 
attitudes of Negro adults. CAI Center Technical Report, ی‎ ise of the group и the ich 
Florida State U., 1970(Jul), No. 13, 74 pinvesugated А v а deep understanding of one's and of 
the possibility of applying computer asses MAN] albe. The T group cn n О TM 
c task of changing attitudes of Negro person comm jon. One can 
de valag of nen for their hindren The study was = p n — осе mis 
se h itive all would 1 
aid ое ра ul low educational understanding іп commupeatti. meni a 
Achievement of Negroes in the South. A program м 
instruction was written, and, after translation m psychologist. Each T group member goes through 3 
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phases of development: (a) the problem of truly 
belonging to the group, (b) the problem of leadership 
and influence, and (c) the problem of spontaneity and 
expression. "What seems necessary in the light of these 
teaching methods is the transformation of the classroom 
into a stage where the students are the actors, the teacher 
initially acts as director," but the presentation follows the 
lines of the modern theatre of art.—4. M. Farfaglia. 

5804. Spielberger, Charles D. The effects of anxiety 
on computer-assisted learning. CAI Center Technical 
Report, Florida State U., 1970(Jun), No. 7, 47 р. 
—Examines the nature of anxiety in historical per- 
spective, and discusses the concept of trait and state 
anxiety. Methods for measuring these constructs are 
described, Hypotheses about the effects of anxiety on 
learning were formulated in terms of Spence-Taylor 
drive theory and Spielberger’s trait-state anxiety theory. 
2 experiments with undergraduates tested the effects of 
anxiety on computer-assisted learning. It was found that 
state anxiety was a better predictor of performance than 
trait anxiety, and that performance was an interactive 
function of anxiety state and task difficulty. Some 
important implications for the classroom teacher of 
research on anxiety and learning are discussed. (34 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5805. Spielberger, Charles D., O'Neil, Harold F., & 
Hansen, Duncan N. Anxiety, drive theory, and com- 
puter-assisted learning. CAI Center Technical Report, 
Florida State U., 1970(Sep), No. 14, 67 p.—Investigated 
the effects of anxiety on computer-assisted learning. 4 
studies with 7th grade and undergraduate males and 
females are reported. Ss were tested with the State-Trait 
Anxiety Inventory before and after being presented with 
science and mathematics materials by an IBM 1500 CAI 
System or in a laboratory setting. Results are discussed in 
terms of their implications for trait-state anxiety theory 
and drive theory. Findings support trait-state anxiety 
theory in affirming the importance of the conceptual 
distinction between anxiety trait and anxiety state, and 
in the prediction that high anxiety trait Ss will show 
greater elevations in anxiety state than low anxiety trait 
Ss in a learning situation in which the S's personal 
adequacy is evaluated, or which pose a threat to 
self-esteem. Findings also support the drive theory, 
although sex differences were noted which need further 
evaluation. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5806. Spollen, Joseph C. (Fordham U.) The effect of 
individualization of instruction on cognitive and 
perceptual functioning of kindergarten children with 
a developmental lag. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3355. 

5807. Sporborg, Anthony. (New York U.) An ex- 
perimental study of the effect of programmed 
productive thinking materials on the divergent and 
convergent test scores of sixth grade students in a 
suburban school system. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3355. 

5808. Thomas, David B. Two applications of sim- 
ulation in the educational environment. CAI Center 
Technical Memorandum, Florida State U., 1971(Feb), No. 
31, 27 p.—Discusses 2 simulations which provide a 
laboratory-like means for student involvement with 

complex quantitative models in the context of an 
individualized learning environment. STATSIM, ex- 
ercises in statistics, permits the student to explore 
simulated representations of descriptive and inferential 
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statistics relating to sampling distributions, th 
of Type I and Type II errors, and the sequenti 
of hypothesis testing. The simulation of math 
learning models provides a student labor 
investigation of associative learning, An | 

using 23 graduate students investigated studeni 
of instructional sequence with simulations emp 
learning materials. Results suggest that naive 
may show increased performance when 

learner control over instructional sequence, 
—Journal abstract. 

5809. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Smi 
behavior of 5-year-old children under three 
educational stimulation. Journal of Experi 
cation, 1970(Sum), Vol. 38(4), 79-82.—Inve 
differential effects on the small group behavii 
5-yr-old children of 3 alternative approaches 
tional stimulation. Ss were 48 children in a “tt 
kindergarten approach," 48 children under the 
tive-aesthetic approach," and 96 children um 
"cognitive-structured approach." Ss were 
4-person groups to function in teams to match 
12 sets of twin faces on plaques. The E oriente 
classes (15-25 Ss each) to the concept of team Бей 
and an O was assigned to each 4-person group. 
were no statistically significant differences amor 
sets of groups on amount of time required to @ 
the task. The behavior of the "traditional kim 
groups could be characterized as alert, Coi 
enthusiastic, organized, and friendly. That 
"creative-aesthetic" Ss could be de: 
fighting, absorbed, and enthusiasti 
nitive-structured" could be ch: ‹ 
apathetic, inattentive, low in friendliness, and li 
organization.—Journal abstract. 

5810. Torrey, Jane W. & Silverman, Linda, 
necticut Coll.) Teaching standard English 
matical morphemes to speakers of another | 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of thé 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2) 
532.—The grammar of nonstandard egro 
permits omission of certain grammatical morp 
are required in standard English. Previous 
shown that Negro 2nd graders increased their 
understanding of the possessive “is ending 
contracted “is” but not of the singular verb 
drills that gave practice with eac morpheme " 
without reference to other grammatical kn pur 
the present experiment (N — 24 2nd pude 
summer program for children who ni 
schoolwork) the verb inflecti 


on was taught tl 
program that built upon the speakers’ ex 
of tense inflections and the p 
Prompted verbal responding, writing, ала и i 
of the singular inflection were improved: 


straci. е 
©5811. Wasik, Barbara Н. & Simmonds Оо 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) Manag al 
group behavior within a first gra M 
Proceedings of the Annual C отето of 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 
668.—Management procedures were ЫС, 
ployed to decrease the frequency wit oe 
were leaving small work groups. Басі 
rotated daily through 5 activity times. 
fication condition, a special activity time Was 
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И no member of a group had left the group setting 
during the day, that group had access to the entire 
activity time. The frequency of leaving the centers 
quickly decreased during the modification condition, 
increased during Base-Line I, decreased during Modi- 
fication Il, During the modification conditions, appro- 
priate behaviors within the groups increased and teacher 
lime spent in managing behavior decreased.—Author 
abstract 

5812. Zahorik, John A. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Teacher verbal feedback and content deve 
Journal of Educational Research, 1970(May), Vol, 63(9), 
419-423. —Examined the use of 16 types of feedback 
during the medial and terminal phases of ventures in 
general and in relation to 4 types of ventures. 8 3rd and 7 
6th grade teachers taught | current events discussion 
lesson based on the same content for each grade level. 
Analysis of tape recordings indicate that teacher verbal 
feedback is not independent of phase and type of 
venture, Significant differences were found between the 
types of feedback used during the medial and the 
terminal phase. Significant differences were also found in 
relation to both medial and terminal feedback осоре 
4 types of ventures. The value of these feedback 
behaviors is considered.—Journal abstract. 
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5813. Askren, William B. & Newton, Richard R. 
Review and analysis of Personnel Subsystem Test 
and Evaluation literature. USAF AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1969(Jan), No. 68-7, 382 p—Reviews and 
analyzes 95 documents related to Personnel Subsystem 
test and evaluation. Reports are divided into 2 groups: 
system tests, and related research material, Each report is 
abstracted and then analyzed further їп terms of 11 
categories: (a) scope and relation to personnel subsystem 
elements, (b) test objectives, (c) data requirements а 
test criteria, (d) data collection methodology, (e) support 
requirements, (f) reducing and analyzing data, (g) 
significant test results, (h) communicating and using test 
results, (1) factors in planning а test program, 0) factors 
in conducting a test program, and (k) other problems, (95 
ref.) —USAF AFHRL. 

5814. Axelsen, Throbjern. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Norway) Psykologisk arbeid og forskning 
innen bedriften: Uktast til en kritisk v 
Psychological work and research in production plants: 

Draft for a critical discussion.) Nordisk Psykologi, 1969, 
Vol. 21(5), 320-334,—Presents an outline for à сг 
discussion of psychological work and research in 
production plants. It is considered important that 

an analysis must be carried out on à level embracing 
entire social system and the functions of the psyc! 
ogist. Such an analysis will expose possible dysfunctions 
connected with the role of the psychologist. To carry out 
the analysis, the author has drawn on 2 sources: (a) other 
analyses of the functions of psychologists are n 

(b) some psychological findings are transformed to а 
more concrete language, illustrating other possible 
dysfunctions in such a setting. The analysis shows that 
the role of the psychologist in the production plant may 
involve troublesome aspects. Since few psychologists. 2 
Norway currently work in this field, there will still be 


=. о-о 


opportunities for discussing and influencing the devel- 
opment of this kind of ession, It is concluded that 
г erm oae be Pe dll D) bs 

may be much better 
to do such system analyses rede ada ^ ns sum- 


mary. 

Sis. Gitter, A. George & Altavela, Julie. (Boston U.) 
Components of selected statuses. 
CRC Report, Boston U., 1969(Apr), No, 40, 82 p. 
5816. Gitter, A. George & Baron, Norman. (Boston 
a Gilding: Perception of oil statuses. 
CRC Report, Boston U., 196% Feb), No. 38, 
—Explored | aspect of "| " (communicative be- 
havior intended by the communicator to falsify what he 
actually believes to be true). Ss were 95 white female 
undergraduates. A 3 х 29 correlated measures. design 
investigated the effects of ethnicity of occupational 
status incumbent, and nature of occupation on gilding 
ascribed to the various incumbents, icant differ- 
ences were found among (a) the 29 occupations, (b) 
supervisory and nonsupervisory levels of occupations, 
and (с) white Anglo-Saxon Protestants as compared with 
Jewish and black incumbents, (18 ref.) Journal abstract. 
5817. Hodos, Tibor. (National Inst, of Labor Hy- 

a 


je 
industrial and technical рунун the Soviet U: 
Pszichológiai Tanulmanyok, 19 T 
perpe 2 е саа Agde з 

techn ychology with respect 
Development. Soviet methods in the study of 


development. 

mental fatigue are con EG, EMG, and 
being the most effective. The central pr of 
technical psy concerns the reliability of the 
human operator in modern control While 
discussing various approaches at by different 


researchers, | of the most important theoretical and 


is stressed: the study of man, who is is the subject of 
cognition, жо, 2 ge ا‎ (Russian. sum- 

4 p. ref. , 
um h Чү Sternberg, 


t tions: and instrumentation 
aae oe E RE Tess 
Research Note, 1970Јап), No. 223, 22 p.—Provides a 
description and evaluation of the effectiveness of the 
instrumentation system ‚ The Behavior and 
Research Laboratory ight Vision Data Ac- 
and Recording System consists essentially of 3 
hardware elements: universal device platform, 
control console, and teletypewriter unit. Physical char- 
acteristics of the various 


relationships at work will 


urbed by the change.—€. F. Y у 
5820. УА Н. (Washington Күзе psy- 
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chology in "Psychological Abstracts," 1927-1969. 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 78(1) 125— 
137.—Investigated productivity in industrial psychology 
as indicated in Psychological Abstracts from the time of 
its inception in 1927 until 1970. The findings may be 
summarized as follows: (a) There has been a large 
increase in the number of articles reported over the 
years. (b) There are peak and lean years. (c) Productivity 
considered in terms of output/person has generally gone 
down with increase in membership in Division 14. (d) 
The skewed distribution for industrial psychology 
resembles the skew found in other areas of psychology. 
(e) The productivity and status of psychology compares 
relatively favorably with that of other sciences whose 
research output has been studied. (21 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

5821. Perczel, József. (Ganz- MÁVAG, Psychology 
Lab., Budapest, Hungary) A tudományos kutatómunka 
eredményeinek gyakorlati felhasználása a Ganz- 
MAVAG Mozdony-, Vagon- és Gépgyár Pszichológiai 
Laboratóriumában. [Practical application of scientific 
research results in the psychology laboratory of the 
Ganz-MAVAG Locomotive and Railway Carriage man- 
ufacturers mechanical engineers.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1967, No. 10, 453-459. 

5822. Smith, Robert G. (HumRRO, Alexandria, Va.) 
A manpower delivery system: Implications for cur- 
riculum development. HumRRO Professional Paper, 
1970(Jun), No. 19-70, 6 p.—Presents a simplified and 
abstract model of a manpower delivery system. The 
relationships among the functions of occupational 
demands, guidance activities, placement work, occu- 
pational barriers, and interests of the job-seeker are 
discussed. The model points out to educational and 
training planners the principal aspects to consider when 
conducting a system analysis for vocational or profes- 
sional education.—HumRRO. 

5823. Strub, Michael Н. Perception of military 
event patterns in a two-alternative prediction task. 
U.S. Army BESRL Technical Research Note, 1970(Feb), 
No. 221, 20 p.—In a study of perception of military event 
patterns, research effort was focused on the recognition 
of complex cues to enemy action. An attempt was made 
to determine the role of (a) different forms of 2nd-order 
patterns, (b) 2nd-order strength, (c) continuity, and (d) 
experience as factors in the recognition of 2nd-order 
patterns. 48 enlisted men participating in 2 experimental 
Sessions, each consisting of 5 100-trial periods with 
10-min interval breaks, indicated which of 2 enemy 
activities, attack or rest, was likely to follow each of 2 
Previous events. Each man worked individually, was 
self-paced, and also responded to indicate confidence in 
his decisions. Findings showed that given a pattern of 
events occurring with high frequency (80% of the time) 
and sufficient experiences with the patterns, the deci- 
sion-maker learned to predict the 3rd sequential event as 
often as it occurred. When pattern occurrence was less 
frequent (68% of the time), recognition did not occur. 
Confidence in predicted decisions was affected by 
increase in experience and pattern form, but not by 
pattern strength or continuity—A. J. Drucker. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


5824. Cap, Jan. (Charles U., Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Pedagogickopsychologická hlediska v pro- 
fesiografickych metodách. [Educational psychology 
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concern with regard to methods of occupational psy- 
chology.] Psychologie v Ekonomické Praxi, 1970, No, 4, 
191-209.—Discusses educational psychology with regard 
to the methods of occupation selection. The need for 
investigating occupational psychology premises and their 
outer (psychology of experience) as well as inner 
(psychology of conduct) aspects is emphasized, In 
gathering occupational data, the results of the following 
are analyzed: (a) man-man, (b) man-working tool, and 
(с) man-environment interactions during the 
apprenticeship and occupation in biological as well as 
social connections. The critical points of the occupation 
(e.g., stress, difficulties) and their relations to the genesis 
of psychological premises are discussed. (English, Ger- 
man, & Russian summaries) (38 ref.)—M. Lescinsky. 

5825. Csirszka, Janos. Foglalkozásismeret az 
egyéni fogalomkincs tükrében. [Students' knowledge 
about the vocation they want to choose as reflected in 
their individual vocabulary.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 
1968, No. 11, 393-407.— Describes an inquiry into the 
ideas about occupations as conceptualized by 150 pupils 
about to graduate from Budapest secondary schools, It 
was found that both boys and girls had more or less 
adequate ideas about the most popular occupations, e.g, 
physician, teacher, engineer, electrician, motor me- 
chanic, precision mechanic, and hairdresser. Any kind of 
critical approach, however, was lacking—drawbacks of 
the occupations in question were only minimally con- 
sidered. Ss ideas of occupations are l-sidedly materi- 
alistic; concepts involving the personal traits of the 
candidate, pleasure in achievement, professional ideals, 
and working morale are rare. Differences between Ss in 
this respect are considerable. It is suggested that 
vocational guidance should include preparatory instruc: 
tions dealing with the issues involved. (Russian sum- 
mar English summary. 

"m Faves; Peggy. (San Diego State Coll.) What 
women think men think: Does it affect their career 
choice? Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 18(3), 193-199.—Attempted to find an e 
data-base appropriate to women's careers. T NH 
hypothesized that men's views play an imd 
although often unrecognized part in the careers 1 8 
choose. Women may be influenced by what they bel 
men think is appropriate female behavior. ТЫ ТҮ 
sition was supported by 2 findings in а stu ys is 
women: (a) women's perceptions of male views к 
feminine ideal differed significantly depending up "heir 
career group in which they belonged, an Mim 
perceptions differed according to whether T d 
were married. Women in traditionally femini ИО 
pations tended to think men view behav EET 
sex-linked way, as appropriately male or femal e 
outside the feminine career group did not gus (18 
making sex the basis for the behaviors described. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. E 
4 tei. Johansson, Charles В. & Rosmen Jack 
(Macalester Coll.) Interest patterns 51 (May), Vo. 
mists. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1 | interest pat 
18(3), 255-261.—Compared the Чобан со en 
terns of 99 PhD male economists on the 5 ups of PhD 
from 91 non-PhD economists and 4 other sao 
behavioral scientists. The interests of jae aid ma^ 
most closely resembled those of psycho! ой орай 
lesser extent those of political scientists, О veloped [o 
anthropologists. An economists scale wa iod on the 
the SVIB and 105 male occupations were 
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scale—the highest scoring groups were the behavioral 
scientists and the lowest included policemen, salesmen, 
and farmers. Contrasting PhD and non-PhD economists 
indicates that the non-PhDs had similar interests, but 
they were not as strongly committed to those interests as 
the PhDs.—Journal. abstract. 

5828. Kostolansky, Rudolf. (Komensky’s U., Inst. for 
the Psychology of Professional Development, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Posudzovanie vhodnosti pre 
povolanie psychologickými testami. [Judging the 
suitability_of professions through psychological tests.] 
Jednotná Škola, 1969(Dec), Vol. 21(10), 913-925.—Pro- 
poses that psychological tests be used to help the 
individual decide what professions are available to him 
and which he should enter. In estimating the suitability 
of a profession, social and psychological data are 
considered necessary. The level, possibilities, and aims of 
the social background are important factors in the 
selection of a profession. Psychological data are intended 
to help the advisor to determine the educational level the 
client is able to reach, what special aptitudes are needed 
for the successful exercise of a preferred profession, and 
what group of people in professional life the client 
resembles. Several categories of useful tests are dis- 
tinguished: intelligence, special aptitude, performance, 
interest, and personality tests. The limitations of the tests 
and the need for tact and prudence in advising the client 
of results are discussed. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 

5829. Maxon, Lloyd M. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship of certain mental factors, reading 
factors, aptitudes, and situational factors to 
achievement in selected Air Force technical 
courses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3437. 

.5830. Rókusfalvy, Pál. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, Budapest) Kérdóivek 
alkalmazása a munkamagatartás és а 
személyiségvonások értékelésére. [Use of question- 
naires for evaluating work-attitude and personality 
traits.] Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 357- 
376.—Aims at increasing the diagnostic value of evalua- 
tive questionnaires, and refining research methods 
directed at revealing vocational effectiveness. Although 
objective criteria of vocational effectiveness ( output of 
products, proportion of rejects, casualties, etc.) are of 
basic importance in establishing the prognostic value of 
а vocational test system, they do not furnish information 
on the personal constituents of vocational effectiveness. 
Therefore, a new evaluative questionnaire has been 
drawn up based on the recommendations of H. Dirks, 
W.M. O'Neil and W. Tschanz, to report on the 
personality of the testee. It is a situational, specific, 
multiple choice method. Ist, Ss were evaluated from 1 
definite viewpoint. Then by referring to the normal 
distribution, the examiners were able to avoid giving an 
average. Evaluation is based on parameters gained from 
ability tests for the requirements of the vocation chosen. 
Evaluative criteria including the parameters are gradec 
along a 5-point scale, and each category in the scale is 
situationally defined. These situational value categories 
are exposed in random order. In the final section of the 
questionnaire, complementary questions eliciting data 
for free characterization are included. Independent 
reports on every S are asked from 2 of his superiors. Up 
to now 3 versions of the questionnaire have been 
elaborated and employed to test (a) female assemblers in 
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precision mechanics, (b) railway personnel, and (с) 
pases in the clipping trade. Experience has shown 
that the questionnaire is of considerable value in (a) 
improving test systems for vocational fitness, (b) training 
apprentices and increasing their vocational effectiveness, 
and (c) follow-up service of vocational guidance. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


5831. Bale, Ronald M. & Waldeisen, Lewis E. (U.S. 
Naval Aerospace Medical Inst., Pensacola, Fla.) The 
relationship of the Objectively Scoreable Apper- 
ception Test (OAT) to success in naval aviation 
training. USN AMI, 1969(Jun), No. 1076, 6 p.—The 
Objectively Scoreable E Test (OAT) was 
administered to 725 naval aviation officer candidates 
during their Ist wk. of training to examine the potential 
of the OAT as a supplement to the primary selection 
system. Multiple correlations were first determined by 
using only the scores from existing primary selection 
variables; the criterion was completion vs. separation 
from flight training. With a nd set of multiple 
correlations the dimension scores of the OAT combined 
with those of the primary selection variables were used. 
Results of the experimental analysis revealed that 
inclusion of the OAT scores significantly augmented the 
multiple correlation; however, under cross-validation the 
inclusion of those scores did not result in a significant 
increase in predictive уш It is concluded that, 
although the OAT as it presently exists is not suitable for 
inclusion in the Pensacola student prediction system, the 
evidence obtained with the experimental sample indi- 
cates the feasibility of developing а similar device geared 
specifically toward а naval aviation population —USN 
AMI. à 

5832. Einhorn, Hillel J. & Bass, Alan R. (U. Chicago, 
Graduate School of Business) Methodological con- 
siderations relevant to discrimination in employ- 
ment testing. Psychological Bulletin, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
75(4), 261-269.—Test discrimination can be defined as 
an over- Or underprediction of criterion scores for 
different subgroups of job applicants. It is shown in the 
present study that differences between subgroups with 
respect to test-criterion correlations, criterion means and 
variances, and differences in standard errors of estimate 
must be taken into account to avoid unfair discrimi- 
nation. Utility assumptions, which play an important 
part in any selection strategy, are considered with respect 
to test discrimination. A method is developed. which 
utilizes all the relevant information concerning differ- 
ences between groups to arrive at а nondiscriminatory 
procedure for selection. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5833. Evans, John T. Preliminary report on a test of 
mechanical comprehension. USN AMI, 1970(Mar), 
No. 1103, 4 p.— Describes a display board with 4 knobs, 
variably geared on the back. The postulated task 
involves a perceptual des IU of the direction and 
degree of rotation of the 3 knobs as 1 of them is turned. 
After this determination is made a projection then must 
be made to the gearing that must be present on the back 
of the board to exp! ain the direction and degree of 
rotation as perceived. Solutions to the problems were 
recorded either on an answer sheet or by icd blank 
gears in the desired configuration on the desk. 3 phases 
successively controlled time of observation and amount 
of rotation allowed.—USN AMI. 
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5834. Froehlich, Dean К. (HumRRO, Alexandria, 
Va.) Military advisors and counterparts in Korea: Il. 
A study of personal traits and role behaviors. 
HumRRO Technical Report, 1970(Sep), No. 70-13, 89 
p.— To develop successful selection procedures, training 
materials, and management policies for Military As- 
sistance Program advisors, the conditions under which 
they work were analyzed, including identifying the 
culturally determined preferences counterparts have for 
the people with whom they wish to work, and the extent 
to which advisors and counterparts satisfy what each 
regards as critical role behaviors of the other. United 
States Army advisory personnel assigned to the United 
States Army Advisory Group, Korea and counterparts in 
the Republic of Korea Army were surveyed. Through 
rating scales and questionnaires, observations were made 
of the kinds of personalities with whom advisors and 
counterparts most preferred to work. In addition, 
advisors and counterparts judged one another in terms of 
a large number of role behaviors previously identified as 
important.—HumRRO. 

5835. Gregg, George. The effect of maturation and 
educational experience on Air Force Officer Qual- 
ifying Test scores. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 
1968(Jul), No. 68-107, 12 p.—It is known that matu- 
ration and education have an elevating effect on Air 
Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT) scores. Since the 
AFOQT is administered at different educational levels 
for the several commissioning programs, differences 
which are largely spurious exist between the programs 
with respect to their score distributions. To evaluate the 
extent of differences produced by maturation and 
education, the AFOQT was administered experimentally 
to 415 AFROTC cadets in 32 institutions near the end of 
their senior yr. Scores were compared with those 
obtained for the same group when dis were tested as 
freshmen or sophomores for selection by the AFROTC 
program. For the experimental group as a whole, the 
Officer Quality score showed an increase of approx- 
imately 30 percentile points over the national mean for 
AFROTC applicants. The increase was greatest for 
cadets in rated categories (IP and IN) and in the 
scientific-technical category (II). Because of statistical 
artifacts, the increase was greater for those whose initial 
Scores were low than for those whose initial scores were 
high. The increase in Pilot scores for the total group was 
about 20 percentile points, with the greatest increase 
(30-50 points) occurring in the categories which received 
light plane training as part of the AFROTC curriculum. 
The increase in Navigator/Technical scores amounted to 
about 6 points for the total group, but it approached 30 
pon for Category II cadets whose initial scores were 

elow the 75th percentile. Category II cadets had initial 
scores about 30 points higher than cadets in nonscientific 
programs (Category III), and this difference persisted in 
the final testing. Data supported the additional finding 
that the known stable rank-ordering of institutions with 
respect to AFOQT scores of freshmen and sophomores 
applies also to AFOQT scores of seniors. The data also 
permitted determination of test-retest reliabilities and 
intercorrelations of AFOQT scores—USAF AFHRL. 

5836. Nash, Allan N. (U. Maryland) Modification of 
forced-choice format for use in personnel selection 

and appraisal. Psychological Reports, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
28(1), 108-110.—Discusses implications of a “mixed 
triad” format for forced-choice scales on the accepta- 
bility and validity of such scales in selection and 
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appraisal instruments. Results of a pilot st 
which is interpreted as supporting the 
suggested format for such instruments 
—Journal abstract. 

5837. Perczel J. & Perczel, T. Desi 
measurement of personality traits by 
technique and an auto-definition ques 
production engineering inspectors. Bri 
Projective Psychology & Personality Study, 19 
14(1), 27-29.—Describes 2 tests as being p 
Occupational suitability in 2 groups of 
engineering inspectors. The Lavoegie se 
zation test predicted suitability in a 
inspectors. The Rosenzweig Picture-Frus 
predicted success on the job in a group of 4 
A combined grading system, using both tes 
with a group of 30 inspectors. (15 rel 
Hallahmi. 

5838. Schircks, A. & Laroche, J. L. (Insi 
pour la Formation des Adultes, Nancy, Fi 
des opérations intellectuelles chez des ad 
promotion supérieure du travail. [Stud 
operations in adults working toward technical: 
tions.] Travail Humain, 1970(Jan), Vol. 3(1= 
112.—Ss were adults (average age, 23 yr. 
elementary education, who were striving 
positions. They were given reasoning tests” 
Piaget's theory and clinical methods. There 
spread of scores, and it is suggested that 
should be set on the basis of these test find 
Husband. , 

5839. Slédr, ИЙ. (Charles U., Psychol 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) Koncepce psycl 
výběru pracovníků. [System of psychological 
selection.] Psychologie v Ekonomické Praxi, 
218-224.— Discusses factors affecting the lal 
tivity and harmony between the occupation d 
a job and personal occupation premises 0) 
The general principles and the procedure of 
selection are described. Psychologists (a) info 
representative about the possibilities of р 
selection and agree on the requirements of 
and (b) find the mental aspects of the employ 
that basis determine the method of selection: 
carried out on: (a) general intelligence, (b) sp 
and (c) personal ability levels. The unrel 
short-term investigation is to be reduced by: 
carried out individually as well as in groups 
times, (b) the test which enables results to 
the order of the examinations, and (d) the n 
are compared with available data. The р 
responsibility in employees’ selection is con 
his responsibility to society and to 
(English, German, & Russian $ шй 
Lescinsky. - 

5840, Walker, Elaine & Markham, S: 
Technical Coll., New South Wales, Austral 
programming aptitude tests. Australian. 
1970(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 52-58.—Investig 
national Business Machines’ Revised I ES 
titude Test (RPAT) and the Internatio 
and Tabulators Computer Programme * 
(ICT) in relation to the selection fe 
computer programing courses. 86 арра 
ministered the RPAT and the Otis Өш > 
Ability Tests, Higher Form B; M 
administered the RPAT and the 
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standard deviations of various tests and product-moment 


correlations between various test scores and high school 
certificate examinations were computed. It is concluded 
that (a) Australian norms appeared necessary since the 
Australian applicants for computer jobs differed con- 


siderably from the American population, and (b) neither 
the RPAT nor the ICT correlated highly; consequently 
no differential selection of applicants were possible with 
| test as compared to the other.—H. Roemmich. 

5841, Walker, James W. (Indiana U.) Forecasting 
manpower needs. Harvard Business Review, 1969(Mar), 
Vol. 47(2), 152-164.— Describes the initial steps toward 
improved models for manpower planning. Sound theory 
and careful research are needed to develop forecasting 
techniques which managers can use in planning per- 
sonnel strategies,—C. F. Youngberg. 

5842. Want, R. L. The history of psychology in the 
Royal Australian Air Force. Australian Psychologist, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 2-8.—Describes the introduction 
and utilization of psychological testing in screening for 
training and selection for promotion in the Royal 
Australian Air Force. The results are described as 
рше and both training and promotional procedures 
ave been improved.—H. Roemmich. 


TRAINING 


5843. Ammerman, Harry L. (HumRRO Div. No. 5, 
Fort Bliss, Tex.) Systematic approaches for identi- 
fying and organizing content for training programs. 
HumRRO Professional Paper, 1970(Jun), No. 20-70, 15 
p.—Discusses 2 aspects in the development of curric- 
ulums for technical training: (a) the identification of 
curriculum content for specific courses of study, and (b) 
the organization of such content in training programs. 
Use of a word-association technique in a military radar 
maintenance course revealed that many procedural 
questions. need exploring before this approach can 
become an operational tool of curriculum designers. 
Effort being expended in making instructional decisions 
should be directed toward more complete determination 
of the performance requirements.—HumRRO. 

5844, Berry, Gene A., Prather, Dirk С„ & Jones, 
Gerald L. (U.S. Air Force Academy, Colorado sp ad 
Colo.) The effect of prompting and feedback on 
learning of a perceptual skill. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 589-590.—40 Air Force 
cadets were randomly assigned to 2 groups and were 
trained on a range estimation task. 1 of the groups was 
trained by a trial-and-error method involving feedback 
only. The other group was trained by a combination of 3 
heavily prompted trials and 6 trial-and-error trials. After 
the 4th and Sth training trial the trial-and-error Ss 

formance was superior (p's < .1 and < .05). Fol- 
lowing training each group was compared on perform- 
ance under the conditions of transfer and stress. On 
transfer the difference in performance favored the 
trial-and-error Ss (p < .1), but the stressful condition 
Produced no significant differences.—Author abstract. 

5845. Caro, Paul W. (HumRRO, Ft. Rucker, Ala.) 
Equipment-device task commonality anal 
transfer of training. HumRRO Technical Report, 
1970(Јип), No. 70-7, 30 p.—Developed procedures to 
enable training personnel systematically and objectively 
to determine the potential utility of training devices for 
teaching how to perform missions in operational equip- 
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ment. The procedures allow comparison of operational 
task stimulus and response elements with correspondin, 
elements in synthetic training equipment. On the basis 
such information, training programs consistent with the 
psychological principles underlying transfer of training 
may be developed. The procedures may be applied to the 
potential use of training equipment in a training situation 
other than that for which it was designed, or in 
determining the applicability of “off-the-shelf” training 
devices to specific training requirements, The proce- 
dures, termed Task Commonality Analysis, were de- 
veloped in connection with an Army rotary win 
instrument flight training program, In an application o! 
the procedures in that , transfer of trainin; 
predictions were generally consistent with empirical 
evidence collected earlier.—umRRO. 

5846. Crawford, P. et al. (HumRRO, 
Alexandria, Va.) HumRRO research in training tech- 
nology. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1970(Jun), No. 
21-70, 35 p.—Records 4 presentations on research and 
development in educational technology made by mem- 
bers of the HumRRO staff. The tations describe 
research under Work Unit IMPACT, Prototypes of 
Computerized Training for Army Personnel; research 
activities on individual каша with low aptitude 
personnel under Project 100,000; and research in 
aviation training and aviation training devices HumRRO, 

5847. Faconti, Victor; Mortimer, Charles Р., & 
Simpson, Duncan W. A instruction and 

mance monii in flight simulator ve 1 
USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 1970(Feb), No, 69-29, 
365 p.—Documents research in the area of automated 
instruction and performance monitoring conducted to 
develop modular approaches to implemen! 8 indi- 
vidual automated training capabilities їп flight 
simulators, Several approaches to each area were 
identified and investigated. 2 integrated systems were 
designed. Selection of the components for each of the 
systems was made by sanigan levels of relative 
complexity to each a ch in each area, System 1 was 
designed by using the lowest com) lexity approach in 
each area while System 2 consisted of the ighest. Several 
methods of implementation, in relation to the computer 
complex, are presented. Estimated implementation costs 
are given for the 2 systems for each selected computer 
configuration PT. 0 ГА у system options (System 2). 
(8 d. Gebhard, Richard M. (HumRRO, Alexandria, 
Va.) of a training program and job aids 
for main! 


tenance of nication Е ч 
ment. HumRRO Technical Report, TN No. 70-19, 


Develo 
ж байн, она and manuals (job aids) that 
would require less training time 
for the 294.1 Carrier 


of 

i uced th as the student needed it to solve 
ker maintenance blems. 22 students graduating 
>= an [l-wk JOBTRAIN course were tested on the 
same job performance test as 19 graduates of the 25-wk 
standard course. Ss from the 2 groups were matched and 
each was individually tested for 22 hr. during a 6-day 

iod. There were no statistically significant differences. 
La formance, It is concluded that the combination of 


JOBTRAIN training and job aids is as effective as 
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conventional school training and manuals and that a 
50% reduction in academic hours can be achieved by this 
combination.—HumRRO. 

5849. Hallström, Arne С. Stridens psykiska 
verkningar. Ett fórsók till modell fór kvantitativ 
uppskattning: 1. [Psychological effects in combat. An 
attempt at shaping a model for evaluating by quantity: 
1.] MPI B-Rapport, 1969(Oct), No. 35, 51 p.—Considers 
that psychological effects in combat are due to the 
troops morale. An attempt is made to replace the 
concept of morale by measurable auxiliary concepts. The 
theoretical background is described of investigations 
aiming to predict likely performance in the field on the 
basis of the troop's performance in military training in 
peacetime. (Swedish summary) (23 ref.)—English sum- 
mary. 

5850. Matheny, W. G. & Wilkerson, L. E. (Life 
Sciences, Inc., Ft. Worth, reis Functional require- 
ments for ground-based trainers: Helicopter re- 
sponse characteristics. HumRRO Technical Report, 
1970(Oct), No. 70-17, 108 p.—Studied helicopter re- 
sponse characteristics using 44 experienced helicopter 
pilots. Analyses were made of (a) characteristics of each 
dimension of control, (b) interaction among the dimen- 
sions, (c) effect of external — functions, and (d) 
information the pilot receives by kinesthetic feedback 
from the controls. A measure of man-machine system 
characteristics was postulated—the "effective-time con- 
stant," the time it takes for the displayed output of the 
system to rise above the pilot's threshold of perception. 
Dealing with the effects of interaction among the 
controls proved to be | of the most difficult pilot tasks; 
of the single dimensions, pitch control is the most 
difficult. The characteristics of the system were identified 
for quantitative variation in research on task difficulty 
and transfer of training. (38 ref.) —HumRRO. 

5851. McClelland, William A., et al. (HumRRO, 
Alexandria, Va.) HumRRO research on officer train- 
ing. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1970(Sep), No. 24-70, 
40 p.—Records 4 presentations on officer training and 
education research programs made by members of the 
HumRRO staff. The presentations provide information 
about selected HumRRO research projects, summarizing 
the work, describing progress to date, and giving a 
forecast of future demands to be placed on military 
leaders and advisors. (25 ref.)9—HumRRO. 

5852. McHugh, William T. (U. Oregon) A study of 
the differences in self-concept and occupational 
role concepts of young women and middle-aged 
women in occupational training rams. Disser- 
E Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-B), 

5853. Mullins, Cecil J. & Usdin, (South- 
western Computing Service, Tulsa, Okla.) Estimation of 
validity in the absence of a criterion. USAF AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1970(Oct), No. 70-36, 23 p.—In a 
training situation, standard procedures to predict per- 
formance entail a long delay between the request for a 

prediction instrument and its delivery. In this study, 
methods were developed for constructing prediction 
instruments at the time of request, rather than requiring 
the necessary time elapse for maturation of criterion 
data. The prediction systems developed by these meth- 
ods were about as effective as instruments developed by 
the classical methods. The synthetic methods utilized 
estimates of performance made by experts in the training 
area as substitutes for actual performance. These 
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methods, therefore, can be used before a coi 
been given for the Ist time.—USAF yu 

5854. Osborn, William C. An approach to the 
development of synthetic performance tests for use. 
in training evaluation. HumRRO Professional Paper 
1970(Dec), No. 30-70, 6 p.—Describes an approach tp 
the selection of inexpensive alternatives to fully job- 
relevant performance tests. Based on the concept. of 
content validity, the approach is to utilize the skill and 
knowledge required of the trainee as a criterion for 
assessing the cost and job-relevance of fabricated 
alternatives to performance tests. 2 job tasks are. 
analyzed to illustrate the concept.—HumRRO, 

5855. Ozkaptan, Halim, et al. (U.S. Naval Personnel 
Research & Development Lab., Washington, D.C) 
Investigation of required television parameters for - 
simulation ої the  pilot's visual world. 
NAVTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 1969(Dec), No. 
68-C-0153-1, 137 p.— Describes a series of tests designed. 
to investigate resolution and target recognition per 
formance under conditions of direct viewing and TV 
mediated viewing of appropriate test stimuli. The st 
using ex-military pilots as Ss, utilized resolution 
charts and simple target forms, varying in target 
to-background contrast. It was found that under ide 
alized viewing conditions the same visual relationshi E 
generally apply between direct and TV viewing, Un 
normal TV resolution limitations, an increase in tar 
image size and/or contrast is required to permit 
resolution equivalent to that of direct viewing. It 
concluded that the specific delineation of TV simula 
requirements will be a function of target complexi 
with TV resolution and video signal-to-noise 14 
playing a different role as target complexity increa 
22 rel.) —'AVTRADEVCEN. 3 4 
5856. Schumacher, Robert A., Brand, Brigitta; Gill 
land, Maurice G., & Sharp, Werner Н. (General Ele 
Co., Apollo Systems, Dayma, Beach, Fis) ЧАШ k 
applying computer-generated image: 1 
ulation. USA FA FHRL Technical Report, 1969(Sep), № 
69-14, 131 p.—Describes the results of a system A 
study for applying digital image generation techniques 0 
visual simulation for pilot training. Digitally genet? 
scenes overcome many of the shortcomings ass us 
with more conventional approaches but have һа 3: 
application because of the difficulty of Wer 
enough image detail. The impact of recent devel S 
in this area on the design of an image genera 
is assessed. The conceptual design of an imi. 
is described. The principles of operation, 
configuration, operational characteristics, s availa 
methods of implementation with presently ard 
hardware are examined. y me of the 
complexity is given.—USA L. 

3857. Sidorsky, Raymond C. & Simoneau, Gerd, 
(General Dynamics Corp., Electric Boat | M 
Conn.) Decision-making study final гер 

ation of TACTRAIN: An appre 
tactical decision-making Jun) 


1329-4, 93 p..—Presents su 
technical reports and the final 
generalized decision making skills. re 
project was to RB Renee Н 
experimental means, the decisio 

are effective performance in AAW ma aluat 
situations. The results of an experimen! 
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new decision-making trainer, TACTRAIN, are pre- 
sented. Results demonstrate the feasibility and utility of 
TACTRAIN as a developer of basic decision-making 
skills. The hardware and software of the prototype 
system are described. The system was assembled to 
demonstrate that a relatively small computer (4096 24-bit 
words) and a computer-controlled CRT display system 
are sufficient to provide a fairly complex training 
situation. Use of the device as an adjunct to computer- 
aided instruction in the usual instructor-controlled 


training situation is discussed. (22 ref.)——NAV- 
TRADEVCEN. 
5858. Taylor, John E., Montague, Ernest K., & Hauke, 


Robert. (HumRRO, Presidio Monterey, Calif.) The 
interrelationships of ability level, instructional sys- 
tem, and skill acquisition. HumRRO Professional 
Paper, 1970(Dec), No. 29-70, 5 p.—Describes an as- 
sessment of the impact of aptitude differences on the 
learning performance of Army recruits. As a result of 
these tests, instructional strategies are being developed to 
make efficient training programs for men of differing 
aptitude levels. Observations were that the high level 
group (N — 180) did better when left without a struc- 
tured training program; that the middle range (N = 190) 
was also able to work at its own speed. Low aptitude 
groups (N = 350), however, required a complete struc- 
tured program in which the instructional sequence was 
kept down to small steps presented on an elementary 
language level.—HumRRO. 

5859. Thompson, J. W. & Evans, W. W. (Michigan 
State U.) Behavioral approach to industrial selling. 
Harvard Business Review, 1969(Mar), Vol. 47(2), 137— 
151.—After the basic principles of selling were extracted 
from the literature of the behavioral sciences they were 
converted to a manual of marketing techniques. The 
sales force of Carborundum Company was divided into 
training groups and several hundred instructional cases 
were developed for small group discussions. Manage- 
ment, salesmen, and distributors were enthusiastic about 
the program.—C. F. Youngberg. 

5860. Weber, R. Jack. (Dartmouth Coll.) Effects of 
videotape feedback on task group behavior. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 499-500.—1 
relatively unexplored approach to group development 
which avoids the encapsulation of training implicit in 
residential laboratory education involves the periodic 
provision of videotape feedback to ongoing task groups 
of their own recent functioning. 56 students in a course 
in business administration served as Ss in a 3X 5 
repeated-measures factorial experiment with 3 levels of 
videotape feedback and 5 weekly meetings. A factor 
analysis of Bales’ interaction process analysis scores 
showed that groups receiving videotape feedback ex- 
Perienced significant long-run increases in positive 
emotional behavior and decreases in negative emotional 
behavior, and significant short-run increases in questions 
and decreases in assertions compared to temporal 
changes in the control groups.—Author abstract. 

5861. Wheaton, George R., Mirabella, Angelo, & 
Farina, Alfred. (American Inst. of Research, Silver 
Spring, Md.) Trainee and instructor task quantifi- 
Cation: Development of quantitative indices and a 
Predictive methodology. NA VTRADEVCEN, 
1971Jan), No. 69-С-0278-1, 116 p.—An exploratory 
Study was undertaken, as part of a program to develop 
quantitative techniques for prescribing the design and 
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use of training systems. As a Ist step in this program, the 
present study attempted to: (a) compile an initial set of 
quantitative indices, (b) determine whether these indices 
could be used to describe a sample of trainee tasks and 
differentiate among them, (c) develop а predictive 
methodology based upon the indices, and (d) assess that 
methodology using studies in the literature. The com- 
pilation included the display-evaluative index, a set of 
panel layout indices, and a set of task rating scales. 
These indices were applied to task analytic data, 
collected on sonar operator trainers. Application of the 
indices proved feasible, and differentiation among 3 
training devices, and within 4 trainee subtasks (set-up, 
detection, localization, classification) was possible, The 
predictive method which was generated was an adap- 
tation of the standard multiple regression model. Mean 
task scores replaced the usual individual criterion scores, 
and quantitative task index values were used as predictor 
scores. This adaptation was tested using data from 
published studies on tracking. Significant multiple 
correlations using task indices were found for criterion 
data obtained during early stages of practice. A com- 
bination of task and training indices did predict later 
performance. This result supported the contention that a 
prescriptive method must include "training" as well as 
“task indices” in order to account for advanced levels of 
proficiency МА VTRADEVCEN. 
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5862. Engel, John D. (HumRRO, Ft. Knox, Ky.) An 
approach o standardizing human performance 
assessment. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1970(Oct), 
No. 26-70, 9 p.—Presents an approach to standardizin 
performance assessment that concentrates on 2 critica 
areas and the relationship between them: (a) a task 
classification system; and (b) a уер measure, or 
criterion classification system. An example is presented 
that illustrates some preliminary research related to the 
use of a performance measure classification. system, 
involving a 4-day proficiency test administered to 38 
organizational mechanics.—HumRRO. | 

5863. Geréb, György. (Teacher Formative Coll., 
Szeged, Hungary) Intenziv igénybevételt jelento 
tevékenység és egyhangú cselekvés kölcsönhatásának 
pszichológiai vizsgálata. [Psychological investigation 
of interaction between operations requiring intensive 
involvement and monotonous activities.) Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 335-355.— 'erformed ex- 
periments to determine how an operation requiring 
maximum concentration influences a monotonous activ- 
ity following it, or to what extent monotonous activity 
affects degree of concentration, level of divided atten- 
tion, and efficiency of manuality. Ss were given ball- 
sorting practice until bored with it. Achievement was 
mechanically recorded. The task requiring great con- 
centration was partly the Düker-Lienert Concentration 
Achievement Test and partly the recorded information 
derived from a “stereometer.” On the basis of arrhythmic 
programing, 5 disks were moved for 60 sec. According to 
the program, | or more disks would stop simultaneously, 
and the Ss were asked to release these disks again by 
pressing certain buttons placed in front of the disks. The 
amount of information the computer was „able to 
produce and the rank order of the handling achievement 
was made. Achievement was greatest in the middle range 
and poorest at both extremes. Monotonous activity was 
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highly influenced by intensive concentration. Intensity of 
the preceding and succeeding activity weakens the 
monotony. (Russian summary) (46 ref.)—English sum- 


mary. 

5864. Hammerton, M. & Tickner, A. H. (Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, 
England) The effect of temporary obscuration of the 
target on a pursuit tracking task. Ergonomics, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 723-725.—Describes an ex- 
periment with 8 groups of 6 Royal Naval ratings each, in 
which Ss performed a continuous tracking task with the 
moving target temporarily obscured during part of its 
course. It is concluded that (a) S's pursuit was very poor 
during the obscured interval; but (b) recovery of the 
target was very rapid thereafter. These conclusions held 
with both positional and velocity control systems. 
(French & enims summaries)—Journal abstract. 

5865. Hammmerton, M. & Tickner, A. H. (Medical 
Research Council, d opem pee eg d Unit, Cambridge, 
England) Structured and blank backgrounds in a 
pursuit tracking task. Ergonomics, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
13(6), 719-722.—Describes an experiment with 22 Naval 
ratings in which Ss moved a sighting device to keep а 
te on a moving target. Both realistic and blank 

ackgrounds for the target were used; and S perform- 
ances in the 2 conditions were compared. It was found 
that the blank and structured backgrounds were sub- 
jectively apprehended by Ss as providing entirely 
different types of control problem. Performance was 
inferior with a blank background, and it is suggested that 
training simulators for this type of control should always 
feature as realistic a background as possible. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

5866. Kopstein, Felix F. (HumRRO, Alexandria, Va.) 
Rational vs. empirical approaches to job/task de- 
scription for COBOL programmers. //umRRO Pro- 
fessional Paper, 1970(Jun), No. 18-70, 11 p.—Suggests the 
differences in the information to be gained from rational 
and empirical approaches to job/task analysis. Job 
analysis establishes what a representative sample of 
incumbents do on the job. Task/equipment analysis 
deduces the behavioral requirements for its operators 
and maintainers from the functional characteristics of 
equipment, or from task situations that do not yet exist 
in actuality. The empirical approach develops a set of 
behavioral capabilities together with associated fre- 
quencies of occurrence, but cannot guarantee that the 
required set of behavioral capabilities will be ex- 
haustively enumerated. The rational approach will 
develop an exhaustive set of behavioral capabilities 
requisite for certain job or task constellations, but will 
provide no good way of establishing their probabilities of 
occurrence. Therefore, a combined approach seems 
desirable. This is illustrated in the context of a COBOL 
programer's job. The uses of data from combined 
rational and empirical job/task analyses for statistical 
models of job families is discussed. The use of these 
models in training design is also discussed.—HumRRO. 

5867. Maxey, Jeffery L. & Caviness, James A. 
(HumRRO Div. No. 4, Ft. Benning, Ga.) Target 
detection in the field. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 583-584.—A factorial experiment was 

designed to determine if a negative exponential target 
detection model was adequate for describing the detec- 
tion of moving human targets by stationary Os, and if 
the O's detection behavior was affected by (a) target 
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speed, (b) target-to-O range, and (c) the terrain in whieh 

e target appeared. 90 17-26 yr. o male le 
detected moving human targets. Analysis revealed that 
the negative exponential model did not adequately 
describe the Ss' detection behavior, but that target speed, 
target-to-O range, and the terrain in which the 
appeared significantly affected the Ss' detection times, 
—Author abstract. 

5868. McCormick, Ernest J., Jeanneret, P. R, & 
Mecham, Robert C. (Purdue U.) Application of а 
structured job analysis procedure. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 501-502.—A structured job 
analysis questionnaire called the Position. Analysis 
Questionnaire (PAQ) was used in 2 sets of factor 
analyses. | of these consisted of job data for a sample of 
536 jobs, and the other of the rated attribute require- 
ments of the 179 job elements. Experimental application 
of data based on the PAQ indicates that job require- 
ments (expressed in terms of test scores) can be 
established by a synthetic job analysis procedure without 
conventional aptitude test validation procedures. Like- 
wise, PAQ data are highly predictive of job values, thus, 
suggesting that conventional job evaluation. systems 
might be eliminated.—Author abstract. 

5869. Mead, Donald F. Continuation study on 
development of a method for evaluating job diffi- 
culty. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 1970(Nov), No. 
70-43, 12 р. Describes the development of a. multiple 
regression equation which satisfactorily predicted the 
difficulty level of 250 jobs from the Vehicle Maintenance 
Career Ladder. The correlation between the predicte 
values and the criterion values assigned the jobs by Air 
Force supervisors was .93. The research design vut 
replication of one used earlier with jobs from the 
Medical Materiel Career Ladder. The results obtained in 
this study support the major findings of the A 
investigation. The same basic predictor variables com 
bined to form the most effective prediction equation 
both investigations. The primary factors reflected a 
job difficulty evaluation policy were number of Res 
the job description, difficulty level of tasks ee 1 
and time spent performing the tasks. The ae 
provide support for the hypothesis that | мапе 
common factors which influence supervisors jui ASAE 
of job difficulty in all Air Force career ladders: 
AFHRL. 

5870. Mead, Donald F. Development of an peso 
for evaluating job difficulty. USAF AFHI Lc dst in 
Report, 1970(Nov), No. 70-42, 10 p.— This is ‘chal 
series of studies designed to produce a "listed jobs: 
evaluating the difficulty levels of Air Force Me in the 
In this particular study, 250 job дыш wn diff 
Medical Materiel Career Ladder were Г А complex 
culty by supervising personnel, using Sitera 

HORA am ` of interrater © 
partitioning system. Computation i 
ment for these rankings yielded an r Of ~ 


were defined which might have eer e 


shrinkage correction formu the obtained P 
resulted in a negligible correction t hk Variables 
Developing weights for the 3 predic! 
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separate samples and cross-applying to predict the 
difficulty level of jobs in the opposite group yielded an R 
of .94 in both cross-applications. Comparisons of the 
rank-order positions of the criterion jobs using predicted 
and rated difficulty values revealed nonsignificant 
differences. Results indicate that the difficulty level of 
jobs within the Medical Materiel Career Ladder can be 
adequately determined using the derived 3-variable 
regression equation.—USAF AFHRL. 

5871. Noé, W. K. A pilot study of the validity of 
ratings done on first-line supervisors. Studies in 
Personnel Psychology, 1970(Арг), Vol. 2(1), 48-61.— Test 
measures of the intellectual aptitude, personality, and 
interests of 30 French-speaking Ist-line supervisors were 
correlated to supervisor ratings on 12 factors including 
job knowledge, analytical ability, originality, judgment, 
risk-taking, administrative ability, communication, lead- 
ership, quality of work, quantity of work, general 
evaluation, and total score. 14 of 18 significant corre- 
lations were negative indicating that the relationship 
between test performance and rated performance is in 
the opposite direction from that usually found. Test 
validity, rating validity, and test-rating compatibility are 
discussed as explanations for the dissonance between test 
scores and ratings. (French abstract)—J. G. Tiedemann. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


5872. Adam, Everett E. (Indiana U., Graduate School 
of Business) An experimental analysis of the change 
in performance quantity and quality on a routine, 
repetitive task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3097. 

5873. Beatty, Richard W. (U. Colorado) First- and 
second-level supervision and the job performance of 
the hard-core unemployed. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 479-480.—This study of the rela- 
tionship between certain supervisory qualities and the 
job performance of the hard-core unemployed found no 
significant correlations at the 2nd-level of supervision. 
The study indicated, however, that the immediate 
supervisor, when perceived as considerate, influenced 
performance positively and, when perceived as initiating 
Structure to a high degree, influenced performance 
negatively. This negative relationship with structure 
appeared to be linear, but the relationship between 
consideration and performance was best described as 
curvilinear; for a majority of the trainees a positive 
relationship existed but at the extremes, for both high 
and low performers, the relationship was negative. 
—Author abstract. 

5874. Brightman, Harvey J. (U. Massachusetts) 
Individual behavior and the small work group: A 
simulation study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 31(7-A), 3098-3099. 

. 5875. Hendrick, Hal W. (U.S. Air Force Academy, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.) A comparison of negative 
transfer of training effects for experienced and 
inexperienced subjects on a reversed polarity 
tracking task. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of 
the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 591-592.—10 Air Force Academy cadets and. 10 
pilots with over 1000 hr. of single-engine jet flying time 
performed a realistic complex tracking task in the C-11 
(F-80) jet trainer. The polarity of the control stick was 
then reversed and Ss again performed the tracking task. 
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Both groups of Ss had significantly larger heading and 
altitude errors under the reversed polarity condition, but 
the pilots’ performance was grossly poorer.—Author 
abstract. 

5876. Horvath, László С. (Inst. for Career Aptitudes, 
Budapest, Hungary) A személyiség és a szituáció 
szubjektiv viszonya a munkapszichológiai kutatások 
problematikajaban. (The subjective relation between 
personality and situation in industrial psychology.] 
Pszichológiai Tanulmányok, 1970, Vol. 12, 223-233. 
—Work activity is considered to be the active behavior 
of a person whose main endeavor is to maintain the 
labor situation, to modify it, or to escape from it. The 
behavior of the worker depends on his attitude toward 
an active labor situation: normal or abnormal. In both 
the normal and abnormal situation, the worker may 
relate to his job adequately or inadequately. In the Ist 
case the worker has undertaken cms he understands 
and is able to accomplish on an average level, If his 
performance is above average this will enhance his 
self-regard, self-respect, positive relations to his sur- 
roundings, and his assurance of belonging, of being part 
of society. A worker who undertakes a task he does not 
understand may relate inadequately to his work. This 
will affect his whole behavior, influence his relations 
with his coworkers, and diminish his self-regard. In an 
abnormal labor situation involving dangerous or heav' 
work calling for great physical or mental effort, it is still 
possible for the worker to react adequately or in- 
adequately. Therefore special attention should be de- 
voted to the psychological study of personality in order 
to assess why the worker has the experience of success or 
failure, and why the number of workers abandoning 
their jobs is mauu in the latter case. (Russian 
summary)—English summary. . 

5877. Jones, Ruel E. & Pederson, Darhl M. (Brigham 
Young U.) Human performance in a three-axis 
tracking problem using two distinct hand controller 
configurations. Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
78(1), 31-37.—32 male, advanced Air Force ROTC 
cadet volunteers served as Ss. Ss were divided into 2 
groups and then trained and tested on identical tasks 
using both controller configurations. Only the order of 
controller configuration used Ist differentiated the 2 
groups. The task required the Ss to keep a simulated 
3.axis artificial horizon in a straight, level, and on- 
heading condition while programed error signals were 
introduced. The dual controller configuration was found 
to be easier to use.—Journal summary. 

5878. Kaufman, Н. С. (Polytechnic Inst., Brooklyn, 
N.Y.) Effect of cognitive and motivational factors on 
the maintenance of professional competence among 
engineers. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
491-492.— This longitudinal study focused on the rela- 
tive effects of cognitive and motivational factors, 
exhibited by engineers at the outset of their careers, on 
the maintenance of professional competence in their 
subsequent careers. Results indicate that initial cognitive 
level was the strongest single predictor of later profes- 
sional competence. However, motivation appeared more 
limited in its effects, both individually and in interaction 
with cognitive level. It is suggested that it is primarily for 
the maintenance of competence in the most difficult 
activities, later in the career, that motivation becomes 
important, particularly in interaction with the cognitive 
dimension.—Author abstract. 
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5879. Klockhaus, Ruth. (13 Westtorgraben, Nürnberg, 
W. Germany) Führungsverhalten und Effektivitat. 
[Leadership behavior and effectiveness.] Psychologie und 
Praxis, 1970(Oct), Vol. 14(4), 145-160.—Discusses the 
question of how far the effectiveness of interacting 
worker groups can be influenced. Basis for the discussion 
is recent experimental data generated by the Fiedler 
model. No original experimental data is presented. Since 
the least preferred co-worker score value, representing 
the sum of items on a semantic differential, can be 
interpreted in different ways, alternate possibilities for 
the increase in effectiveness is explored (e.g., task 
relevant variables).—R. F. Wagner. 

5880. Levine, Edward L. & Katzell, Raymond A. (New 
York U.) Effects of variations in control structure on 
group performance and satisfaction: A laboratory 
study. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 
475-476.—Attempted to clarify the operation of 2 
aspects of control structure indicated as relevant by 
organizational theory and research. Hypotheses tested 
include the following: (a) The higher the total amount of 
control of group members over decision-making and the 
more equally the members share this control, the better 
the group’s problem-solving performance and the higher 
the satisfaction. (b) These effects may be partly ac- 
counted for by more positive socioemotional interaction 
within those groups with higher amounts and more equal 
distributions of control. 16 groups of undergraduates 
"were used in each of 4 sets. Results generally support the 
hypotheses. The methodology, organizational simulation 
using controlled role-playing behaviors, seems prom- 
ising.—Author abstract. 

5881. Mase, Howard S. The effects of interpersonal 
expectancy upon learning achievement in an indus- 
trial setting. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 31(6-B), 3744. 

5882. McCarrey, Michael W. & Edwards, Shirley A. 
(Public Service Commission of Canada, Personnel 
Psychology Center, Ottawa, Ontario) Hierarchies of 
scientific need referents: Their subject and per- 
formance correlates. Proceedings of the Annual Con- 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 1971, 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 493-494.—Analysis of the perceived 
importance of 9 job characteristics or need referents 
relevant to job satisfaction of 71 research biologists 
revealed 2 distinct hierarchies. A majority of scientists 
gave greatest importance to a number of personal and 
professional achievement factors and to recognition 
secondarily. In contrast, recognition in various forms 
was given primary importance by a minority subgroup. 
Analysis of the correlates of need referent importance 
indicated the recognition orientation was related to 
quantity of published output but that achievement 
orientation was related to quality of published work. 
—Author abstract. 

5883. Moreland, Stephen & Barnes, John A. Ex- 
ploratory study of pilot performance during high 
ambient temperatures/humidity. U.S. Army Human 
Engineering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 
1970(Mar), No. 6-70, 90 p.—Measured performance 

changes in 4 fully qualified Army pilots, wearing 
complete operational/combat flight clothing and equip- 
ment. Ss flew a light observation helicopter during 
periods of high ambient temperature and humidity. 
Important relationships were found between physiolog- 
ical changes and crew station environment. An equation 
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is presented to quantify a hypothetical relati У 
between performance, environment, and physiological 
ар (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. i 
. Paul, J. P., Robertson, К. B, & H 
Job enrichment pays off. Harvard М. 
1969(Mar), Vol. 47(2), 61-78.—Reports on a series of 
studies in various British firms which are attempting to 
determine how Herzberg’s concept of job enrichment 
might profitably be applied. The experiments in the main 
yielded positive results and this approach to employee 
motivation is highly recommended.—C. F. Yor 
5885. Pennings, Johannes M. (U. Michigan, Inst. for 
Social Research) Work-value systems of white-collar 
workers. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 15(4), 397-406.—Attempted to ascertain to what 
degree structural factors might explain variance in the 
work-value systems of white-collar workers. Herzberg’s 
dual-factor theory of job satisfaction is challenged by 
relating value systems of white-collar workers to the 
promotion rates of their organization. Findings indicate 
that the importance attributed to intrinsic work ası 
varies with promotion rates. (20 ref.)—A. J. Kabany 
5886. Sloan, S. & Johnson, A. С, New context of 
personnel appraisal. Harvard Business Review, 
1968(Nov), Vol. 46(6), 14-29.—Due to various defi- 
ciencies, the trait approach is declining in popularity and 
being replaced by complex quantitative techniques. 
Considering the central importance of performance 
evaluation, management should support behavioral 
Science research in this C. Е. Youngberg. 
5887. Stewart, C. P. (Public Service Commission of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario) Motivating the employee. 
Studies in Personnel Psychology, 1970(Apr), Vol. XD 
89-93. —Summarizes the work being done by R. Ford of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
reduce employee dissatisfaction, turnover, алела 
and loss of productivity. Ford’s approach was bas al 
F. Herzberg's job satisfaction theory. 7 ways e il 
proving" the job of women who answer complaint let 
and telephone calls were introduced at a rate of 1/w 
an experimental group whose turnover, pro ei 1 
promotions, and attitudes were compared with a oo 
group. The experimental group showed m d 
improvement over 6 mo. thus supporting m 
improvement" approach to employee mo! 
(French abstract)—J. G. Tiedemann. 
5888. Tosi, Henry. (Michigan State U. 
interaction of leader behavior and f 
authoritarianism. Proceedings of the A 1 Vo 
of the American Psychological Association, 19 Me д 
1), 473-474.—488 managers responded to a 
containing measures of boss tolerance for fr йе 
authoritarianism, influence, role с 


onflict, role ambi 
е m 


job satisfaction, and job threat and anie a alysis 
measures were also collected. 2x tolerance 
variance using authoritarianism and po д 
freedom as independent variables was ре depen 
formance was related to neither of the Vut 
variables. Participation and job satisfaction mins 
for a high authoritarian working fora ow fian un 
freedom boss and lowest for a low author flict ai 
high tolerance for freedom boss. Role са n: 
anxiety were highest under high toleran е ій 
bosses. They were not affected by aut - 
—AaAuthor abstract. А (alo 
5889. Vineberg, Robert; Taylor, Elaine па ге! 
John S. (HumRRO, Monterey, Calif.) 
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five Army jobs by men at different aptitude (AFQT) 
levels: |. Purpose and design of study. HumRRO 
Technical Report, 1970(Nov), No. 70-18, 33 p.—De- 
scribes the rationale, research design, and general 
chronology of research events in a study of the 
performance and characteristics of effective and inef- 
fective marginal personnel in the Army. 1800 men with 
experience ranging up to 20 yr. in 5 military occupational 
specialties were studied. The sample included a com- 
parison group of men in the same jobs but coming from 
the upper (nonmarginal) part of the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test distribution. Performance was meas- 
ured by intensive job sample tests, job knowledge tests, 
and supervisor ratings. Information about background, 
personal characteristics, and military experiences was 
obtained through biographical questionnaires, a battery 
of published and experimental tests, and Army records. 
—HumRRO. 

5890. Vineberg, Robert; Taylor, Elaine N., & Sticht, 
Thomas G. (HumRRO, Monterey, Calif.) Performance 
in five Army jobs by men at different aptitude (AFQT) 
levels: Il. Development and description of instru- 
ments. HumRRO Technical Report, 1970(Nov), No. 
70-20, 286 p.— Continues the study by R. Vineburg, E. 
N. Taylor, and J. S. Caylor on the performance and 
characteristics of effective and ineffective marginal 
personnel in the Army. Information about background, 
personal characteristics, and military experiences was 
obtained through biographical questionnaires, a battery 
of published and experimental tests, and Army records. 
The data collection instruments, their development and 
administration, are described.—HumRRO. 

5891. Weinstein, Alan G. & Srinivasan, V. (Carnegie- 
Mellon U.) Prediction of managerial compensation. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 483- 
484.— Annual compensation of 136 alumni of Carnegie- 
Mellon University Graduate School of Industrial Ad- 
ministration (GSIA) was predicted se years of work 
experience, graduate grades, and data obtained prior to 
admission to GSIA. Stepwise multiple regression anal- 
yses indicated that work experience was highly predictive 
of staff but not line compensation. After adjusting for 
the effect of work experience, graduate grades signif- 
icantly predicted line but not staff earnings. Some 
pregraduate academic variables were also significant 
predictors. Of special interest were the ratings on social 
activity and ratings on sports activity which predicted 
staff and line adjusted compensation, respectively. 
Results support the ability to predict managerial com- 
Pensation prior to career entry.—Author abstract. 

5892, Wiley, Llewellyn N. & n, Leland P. 
Comparing prediction of job performance ratings 
from trait ratings for aircraft mechanics and admin- 
istrative airmen. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 
1968(Oct), No. 68-108, 26 p.—Supervisors in all com- 
mands rated aircraft mechanics on overall job per- 
formance and on 65 work-related traits. Of 1290 ratees, 
there were 852 who were rated by each of 2 supervisors. 
Trait predictions of overall performance yielded RS 
ranging from .78 to .94, and cross-validation R?s from 33 
to .86. Interpretations involved comparisons with pre- 
vious findings obtained from ratings on administrative 
airmen. The analyses added confirmation in a different 
Career ladder of most of the administrative ladder 
findings and suggested that there are some areas where 
the interpretations cannot be generalized from 1 work 
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situation to another. It is concluded that any supervisor 
should be able to make this type of rating if given an 
opportunity to observe the man. Particular attention 
should be given to the Heed of supervisors to 
observe men.—USAF AFHRL. 

5893. Wood, Donald A. (Indiana U., Graduate School 
of Business) Enhancing a lormance rela- 
tionships by degree of job involvement. Proceedings of 
the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 494-496.—Examined 
differential effects of low and high job involvement on 
job performance-job satisfaction Аер for female 
machine operators in a small nonunion packaging plant. 
All satisfaction items measuring 4 intrinsic and 5 
extrinsic areas related insignificantly to both actual 
productivity scores and paired-comparison ratings av. 
eraged across Ist- and 2nd-line supervision. However, 
those low on job involvement expressed significantly 
greater extrinsic satisfaction with wages and the com- 
pany as actual productivity scores increased while those 

igh on job involvement indicated ж Чеш greater 
dissatisfaction with intrinsic areas of recognition and 
advancement. Performance appraisal was more reliable 
for the high job involvement р, but only the 
performance levels in the low job involvement group 
were significantly predicted by 4 different ability tests. 
The accentuation of certain attitude-performance rela- 
tionships was shown to be greatly facilitated through 
involvement moderation.Author abstract. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 


5894. Barth, Richard T. & Ace, Merle Е, (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Relationships between 
the urgency and attainment of various environmen- 
tal factors relevant to engineers and sclentists. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol, 6(Pt. 2 489- 
490.—Investigated the relationship between the per- 
ceived attainment (rather than satisfaction) of 68 
intergroup climate factors and the urgency these elicit 
with respect to improving the perceived actual intergroup 
climate to the preferred ideal for 256 укум апа 
scientists representing 10 research and development 
organizations. Results indicate: (a) an inverted V shaped 
distribution between attainment and urgency; (b) а 
positive correlation between low attainment and urgen- 
cy, but a negative correlation between high attainment 
and urgency; and (c) factors of extreme attainment or 
lack of attainment are rated less urgent than factors of 
moderate attainment.—Author abstract. 

5895. Brown, Julius S. (Loyola U., Los Angeles, 
Calif.) Risk propensity in deci sion making: A com- 
parison of business and public school administra- 
tors. Administrative Science Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
15(4), 473-481.—Compared the risk propensity of 
business and public school administrators on qualitative 
and realistic decision problems. „Each problem was 
combined with a quantitative decision matrix to make it 
consonant with the expected value of utilities concept of 
decision theory in economics. Relevant organizational 
and personality variables were measured, Business 
administrators were found to be greater risk takers than 
public school administrators. (28 ref.)—A. J. Kabany. 

5896. Carroll, Stephen J., ron, Dennis, & Tosi, 
Henry L. (U. Maryland, Behavioral Science Div.) 
Factors related to how superiors establish goals and 
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review performance for their subordinates. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 497- 
498.—Attempted to identify the characteristics of the 
superior and of the situation which were related to how 
the superior established goals and reviewed performance. 
Data collected from 112 managers in a national indus- 
trial firm were used in the analysis. A number of factors 
were found to be related to types of goals established, 
procedures used to establish goals, and how frequently 
goal performance was reviewed. These include: how the 
superior’s boss established goals and reviewed per- 
formance with him, the superior’s personality, his 
perceptions of higher management support for the 
Management by Objectives program, and the subor- 
dinate’s competence.—Author abstract. 

5897. Ghorpade, Jaisingh. (San Diego State Coll.) 
Assessment of organizational effectiveness: Issues, 
analysis, and readings. Pacific Palisades, Calif: Good- 
year, 1971. x, 255 p. $4.95(paper). 

5898. Greenhaus, Jeffrey H., Gavin, James F., & 
Korman, Abraham К. (City Coll, City U. New York) 
Organizational correlates of achievement, aggres- 
sion, and acceptance of change. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1), 477-478.—Investigated the 
relationship between dimensions of organizational cli- 
mate and relevant organizational criterion behaviors. 
Ist-line managers of a major airline participated in the 
study. 7 empirically derived climate factors were cor- 
related with (self-reported and supervisory-rated) meas- 
ures of achievement, aggression, and acceptance of 
change. The dimensions of organizational climate were 
most consistently related to acceptance of change and 
degree of intergroup conflict, and to a lesser extent with 
achievement motivation. Self-reports and supervisory 
ratings appeared to be equally related to organizational 
climate.—A uthor abstract. 

5899. Korman, Abraham K. (New York U.) The 
prediction of managerial performance: A preview. 
Studies in Personnel Psychology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 2(1), 
4-26.—Reviews and evaluates "research literature per- 
taining to the usefulness of various procedures in the 
prediction of leadership behavior in formal organizations 
in a selection context." The theoretical significance and 
contributions of the research reviewed to the psycho- 
logical characteristics involved in leadership and to 
practical implications for selection and development 
procedures are discussed. The studies reviewed are 
grouped into 5 predictor categories: cognitive ability, 
personality and interest inventories, personal history 
data, peer ratings, and superior and faculty ratings. The 
investigators, description of the sample and study, N, 
predictors, criterion, and results of the studies reviewed 
are presented along with conclusions on the relative 
merits of each predictor category. (54 ref.)—J. G. 
Tiedemann. 

5900. Kraut, Allen I. (IBM, Armonk, N.Y.) Use of 
managers’ peer ratings to predict executive suc- 

cess. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
485-486.—Examined the validity of managers’ peer 
ratings in industry. Unlike raters in earlier research, 
managers in this study were led to believe the ratings 
would affect decisions about their careers (although they 
were kept just for research). For middle managers, peer 
ratings predicted promotional success, but not per- 
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formance appraisals. Among higher level (b 
moving) executives, ratings did not predict 
but did predict appraisals. Peer ratings whi 
individual’s prominence were more pred 
ratings of his tactfulness. Correlations reach 
high 30s, despite the highly select nature of 
Results indicate that the use of managers’ 
likely to select more successful executi 
abstract. 

5901. Larson, Raymond L. (U. Oregon) A 
investigation of the pricing of intra-comp 
fers and the operation of the industrial firmi 
ized under the profit center concept. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31 

5902. Lee, James A. Developing та 
developing countries. Harvard Busi 
1968(Nov), Vol. 46(6), 55-69.—Attempts at 
managers in the emerging countries must 
eration to the limited sources of managerial. 
intellectual deprivation, economic attitudes, « 
what a manager is and does, and resistance 
to-face criticism.—C. F. Youngberg. 4 

5903. Narver, John C. (U. Washin 
School of Business Administration) па 


59 
Есопотїс $сїепсе, 
Studie zur Messung де! 
gegenüber dem Vorgesetzten in der In 
on the measurement of individual attitud 
manager in industry.] Psychologische 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(1), 1-16.—108 16-60 
ployees evaluated their immediate ma 
category scales. The same scales Werê 
deriving the profile of an ideal manage 
profile was nearly concordan 
showed the greatest deviations betwee 
ideal manager, and the group that sho 
deviation, it can be taken as a standard 
from this standard as a measure © 
tion —W. J. Koppitz. 

5905. Noé, Ww. K. The relative im 
aspects of executive ability. Stu 
Psychology, 1970(Арг), Vol. 2(1), 
series of studies on the dimensions О e0 
the Public Service of Canada. The relati 
10 traits thought to be related to execut 
determined by 101 members of sevel : 
ment Program courses using the рай À 
od. Results indicate 4 clusters О 


i important: (a) lead 
important to least imp alytical al 


ment; (b) communication, an 
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work, and administrative skills; (c) originality, knowl- 
edge, and risk-taking; and (d) quantity of work. (French 
abstract)—J. G. Tiedemann. 

5906. Pollay, Richard W. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) The structure of executive de- 
cisions and decision times. Administrative Science 
Quarterly, 1970(Dec), Vol. 15(4), 459-471,—Doubt is 
thrown òn the direct relationship between the difficulty 
of a decision problem and decision time. A formal theory 
is proposed, hypothesizing that decision-makers take 
longer to choose from 4 alternatives when 2 of the 
alternatives are easily rejected than when all 4 alter- 
natives are equal. The results of laboratory experiments 
support this hypothesis, and suggest that decision 
behavior is related to personality factors. (17 ref.)—A. J. 
Kabany. 

5907. Rowe, David К. (Macke Co., Cheverly, Md.) 
Industrial relations management for profit and 
growth. New York, N.Y.: American Management Assn., 
1970. xii, 337 p. $21.50. 

5908. Tosi, Henry. (Michigan State U.) Organization 
stress as a moderator of the relationship between 
influence and role response. Academy of Management 
Journal, 1971(Mar), Vol. 14(1), 7-20.—Examines some 
aspects of the role-taking model proposed by R. L. 
Kahn, et al., (see PA, Vol. 39-8860). Kole conflict—as 
measured by a questionnaire distributed by mail to 537 
branch managers—is significantly related to job satis- 
faction and job threat and anxiety, but not to an 
effectiveness measure. Under different levels of organ- 
ization stress, influence is not differentially related to the 
responses of job satisfaction, job threat, and anxiety. 
There is a slight relationship between influence and 
effectiveness in low stress situations, but not under high 
Stress.—Journal abstract. 

5909. Turney, John R., Rosen, Ned A., & Conk! 
Elizabeth D. (Cornell U.) Early identification 
Шай Уа potential in a technical-professional 
organization. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
481-482.— This longitudinal study focuses on a number 
of paper-and-pencil measures and group interaction 
indices as possible predictors of managerial emergence in 
а relatively unstructured organization. The criterion was 
number of promotions during a 3-yr period. The data 
indicate 2 different patterns characteristic of managerial 
emergence depending on whether an employee is young 
or old. Successful young employees are characti as 
aggressive or forceful; successful old employees as 
agreeable or passive. Successful young employees are 
rated more technically competent by their supe than 
successful old employees. Data are discussed in terms of 
their implications for organizational effectiveness, —Au- 
thor abstract, ge 

5910. Witz, Klaus & O'Brien, Gordon. (U. Illinois) 
Collaboration indices in structural role . 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1971(Ееђ), Vol. 8(1), 
44-57.Defines a central aspect of organizational 
structure—interposition collaboration—using the con- 
Ee of structural role theory. 4 indices for measurin 
different forms of structural collaboration are defined: 
9f these have been used in several empirical stu 
Problem of finding maxima for 2 of the indices uni 
Suitable conditions is detailed. Ways in which the indices 
could be used to investigate the relationships between 
collaboration and organizational processes are dis- 
Cussed.— Journal abstract. 
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SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 
5911, Collins, William E. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical 


Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) Effective approaches to 
disorientation for aviation 
FAA O; of Aviation Medicine Report, Y Nov), No. 


70-17, 19 p.— Discusses techniques for 
jarization of aviation personnel with disorientation 
реа Тһе ures are spelled out in detail. 

lethods of ing existing equipment ак well as an 
evaluation of available commer A oce t are 
presented. The techn have been th notable 
Luv both at D e: Aeromedical iem ig M 
ield. They are relati inexpensive, effec! lor 
participants and Os, en are readily 
pertinent to the aviation situation. (27 ref. 
abstract. 


on human performance. j 
reflects a wide divergence of opinion rega! 
magnitude, direction, and sign се of performance 


Г 
iis 
3 


of LR goon ese 
hasi: the contribution 
Med iy lity and motivation to performance 


change, Recommendations for future research are 


inced.—Journal abstract. 

уз. M. a J, Ci La Aree 
Gd Mito ari Py , 19700an), Vol. 
I 3738). 61-83.— Discusses the motivation to fly 
а aircraft, flying accidents, and fears of accidents 
and their treatment. It is suggested that the best 
treatment. is T who are flyers 
heri Simmons, William W. & Ambler, Rosalle К. 
Isoniazid as an aviation risk: 


xis 
nary ISN AMI, 1969(Nov), No. 1095, 7 
p.—Studied the question of the advisability of aviation 
nel continuing in duties involving I 
ile taking 
effects of the 
and -— S personnel 


con 
i ical, laboratory, а 
studied with clinical, la edd ry 
ingestion. adverse side ve which - 
constitute a hazard to the safe performance 
fone duties were selected. Although the expected 
incidence of adverse drug effects from is small 
and no significant effects were detected for this small 
sam y ia ped that a large number of Ss be 
= er jor to formulating a statement of in this 
regard. Meanwhile. aviation duties for personnel under- 
going 300-mg i ep are c быр be 
i t surgeon тайма! close 
и ae ah men. The long duration of the 
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isoniazid therapy makes it economically desirable to 
continue personnel in a flight status—USN AMI. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


5915. Andrews, І. R. & Valenzi, E. R. (Simon Fraser 
U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) Combining 
price, brand, and store cues to form an impression 
of product quality. Proceedings of the Annual Convention 
of the American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 
2), 649-650.—50 Ss rated consumer products on the basis 
of price, brand, and store information. Despite several 
significant interactions among cues, combined cue 
judgments were predicted with a high degree of accuracy 
by a simple weighted average of single cue responses. It 
is concluded that cue combination processes for con- 
sumer products are similar to those previously reported 
in research on personality impression formation. For the 
2 products used in this study, product quality judgments 
were influenced much more by price information than by 
brand or store information.—Author abstract. 

5916. Davis, Barbara J. (Northwestern U.) Five 
variables and their association with consumer 
purchase behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3099-3100. 

5917. Friedman, Monroe Р. (Eastern Michigan U.) 
Consumer price comparisons in the supermarket: 
Role of packaging and pricing factors and the case 
for a new informational display. Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 647-648.—Consumer spokes- 
men have recently questioned whether present condi- 
tions in the American marketplace permit accurate 
consumer comparisons of the prices of packaged retail 
products. The present study examined this question by 
testing 499 customers of an inner-city supermarket and 
526 customers of a suburban supermarket on 6 sets of 
price-comparison problems. A 2 X 3 factorial design was 
utilized to explore packaging and pricing variables which 
were hypothesized to affect problem difficulty. Results 
support the hypotheses and suggest that the adoption by 
supermarkets of a new information display, called 
dual-price labels, would yield substantial reductions in 
difficulty level for many price-comparison problems. 
— Author abstract. 

5918. Fromkin, Howard L., Olson, Jerry C., Dipboye, 
Robert L., & Barnaby, David. (Purdue U.) A commodity 
theory analysis of consumer preferences for scarce 
products. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
653-654.— Several recent advertising campaigns empha- 
size that the product is scarce or available only in limited 
quantities. An organized formal statement of the notions 
implied in these advertising strategies is provided by 
Brock's commodity theory which posits that a com- 
modity will be valued to the extent that it is perceived to 
be unavailable. This hypothesis was tested for nylon 
hose, under 2 levels of availability (low and high) and 2 

levels of expectations of obtaining the product (pos- 
session and nonpossession) Tentative support was 
obtained for the hypothesis of increased valuation under 
conditions of perceived scarcity—Author abstract. 
5919. Geller, E. Scott; Wylie, Ruth G., & Farris, John 
C. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) An attempt at applying 
prompting and reinforcement to pollution control. 
Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological! Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 701- 
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702.—Studied the effectiveness of a procedure which 
combined prompting and reinforcement princi 
modify behavior relevant to environmental MN 
During treatment customers entering a grocery store 
were handed a circular which urged them to buy dri 

in returnable bottles (1.е., prompting); after making a 
purchase, customers were given social approval if 
purchased drinks in returnable bottles (Le. reinforce. - 
ment). The ABA design indicated that beverage-buying 
behavior at | grocery store was markedly influenced 
the treatment procedure; for 2 other markets, treatment 
effects were not pronounced. An explanation for the 
differential success of the prompting-reinforcement 
method is discussed.—Author abstract. 

5920. Grass, Robert C., Winters, Lewis C., & Wallace, 
Wallace Н. (E. 1. du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, 
Del.) Communication effectiveness of advertising: A 
method of pretesting. Proceedings of the Annual 
Convention of the American Psychological Association, 
1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 656-600.— Describes a technique of 
pretesting print advertising (the method is also appli: - 
cable to TV commercials) which involves independent 
measures of (a) the ability of an advertisement appearing 
in its natural environment to attract the attention of the 
target audience, and (b) the ability of the advertisement 
to teach the prescribed message to members of the target 
audience who read the advertisement under conditions 
of maximum (motivated) attention. These measures 
attention level and teaching ability are then used ina 
mathematical model of communication effectiventss 
which predicts the performance of the advertiseri 
communicating its message objectives in the 
world,”—Author abstract. 

5921. Jacoby, Jacob. (Purdue U.) Brand loyalty: A 
conceptual definition. Proceedings of the Annual Cor 
vention of the American Psychological Association, 17" 
Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 655 $36 While сш сое 
of phenomena ought to precede and shape 
Asse rather than vice versa, the brangi d 
literature contains 8 varieties of operational \ val i 
but no precise conceptual definition. Brand ah 
conceptually defined in terms of 6 пере A 
sufficient conditions as: (a) biased (i.e., nonran 
behavioral response, (c) expressed over time, e 
decision-making unit, (e) with respect to and (04 
brands out of a set of such alternative brani х аай) 
function of psychological (decision-making, e in some 
processes. Each definitional element 1s discus: 
detail.—Author abstract. 7 

5922. Moinpour, Reza. (Ohio State ш КУП 
investigation of multidimensional sca dyn | 
dimensional unfolding to predict bronon 1971(Jan) 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 1 
Vol. 31(7-A), 3109-3110. obn 

59А Olshavsky, Richard W. s М dt | 
(Indiana U.) Effects of expectatio! y proceed 
performance on perceived pro "A. 
ings of the Annual Convention of the 2 
logical Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 1 
experimental laboratory investigation both 
disconfirmation of expectancies S тоди Г 
negative and positive, for а singe Prof disson 
formed. The hypothesis, stemming for ance prodit 
theory, that overstatement of a low Ре озод й 
will produce favorable product ev; fron 
firmed, The hypothesis, also stemming. 
theory, that understatement 0 a 
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product will produce unfavorable product evaluation 
was also confirmed, Results support the common belief 
that a little exaggeration in promotion of a complex 
multidimensional product has desirable effects.—Author 
abstract. 

5924. Olson, Jerry C. & Jacoby, Jacob. (Purdue U.) A 
construct validation study of brand loyalty. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Convention of the American 
Psychological Association, 1971, Vol..6(Pt. 2), 657- 
658.—Operational definitions of brand loyalty abound, 
yet the reliability, interrelationship, and factor structure 
of these measures remains to be determined. 12 specific 
brand loyalty measures were administered to 177 
undergraduates, with 32 Ss receiving a 2nd adminis- 
tration 3 wk. later. Results: (a) 10 of the measures 
possessed adequate stability; (b) all 12 measures were 
positively intercorrelated (coefficient alpha — .85 for the 
set); and (c) the optimal factor analytic solution 
explained 67% of the variance and yielded 4 factors 
—behavioral brand loyalty, attitudinal brand loyalty, 
multi-brand-loyalty, and general brand loyalty tend- 
encies. These findings support a multidimensional 
conceptualization of brand loyalty and militate for richer 
and more complex brand loyalty measures.—Author 
abstract. 

5925. Shuford, Harry L. (Yale U.) Subjective 
variables in economic analysis: A study of con- 
sumers' expectations. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3127. 

5926. Stratton, David R. (U. Texas) An analysis of 
consumer behavior toward pricing as related to 
education and income groups. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jan), Vol. 31(7-A), 3113. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


5927. Dudek, Richard A., et al. (Texas Tech U., 
Lubbock) Standardization of tasks and measures for 
human factors research. U.S. Army Human Engi- 
neering Laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1970(Mar), 
No. 19-70, 106 p.—Summarizes the proceedings of a 
conference held at Texas Tech University in March, 
1970. The Center of Biotechnology and Human Per- 
formance is conducting a research program titled 
"Performance, Recovery and Man-Machine Effective- 
ness." This program's goals include measurement of 
man's ability to perform for long periods of time and his 
ability to recover from such performance. Environmen- 
lal, task, and organizational variables affecting a variety 
of conceptualized man-machine systems are being 
studied. Means of sustaining performance and/or speed- 
ing recovery are being investigated and fundamental 
data on human performance and recovery will be used to 
evolve criteria for insuring efficient performance in small 


military units. (82 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
5920. Mills, Ко еи use or Contingent status 


information in diagnostic performance and related 
aspects for information design. USAF AMRL Tech- 
nical Report, 1968(Dec), No. 68-135, 22 p.—Investigated 
the ability of Os to use stimulus relationships in making 
Predictive or diagnostic decisions, and considers impli- 
Cations of this area of research for application to 
Man-machine systems. Os were required to make 
Predictive estimates of the state of a system based on 
observations of sequentially presented qualitative sub- 
System status information. The status information was 
derived from 4-cell contingency tables containing event 
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frequencies and quantified by a correlation coefficient 
which varied from approximately 1 to -l. Results 
indicate that: (a) Os’ estimates appear to be based on the 
relative frequency of cell events as opposed to a 
correlation solution, (b) there is greater accuracy when 
estimates are based on positive relationships, 4 (с) Os 
are capable of only very gross discrimination between 
various levels of relationship. Conclusions generally 
considered how these results might be used in 
“designing” the information structure of man-machine 
systems such that an operator’s decision performance 
would be facilitated. (21 ref.)—USAF AMRL, 

5929. Nikoforov, G. S. (Ил State U., USSR) 
Problém spolehlivosti clovéka-operátora v 
inzenyrské psychologii. [Reliability problem and 
operation in engineering psychology.] Psychologie v 
Ekonomické Praxi, 1970, No. 4, 210-217.— Discusses the 
problem of operator reliability within the framework of 
engineering psychology. Machine reliability, тап-та- . 
chine connection, and the effect of a man in the control 
system are defined. Terminological questions concerning 

е theory of reliability of an operator are discussed. The 
definitions of operator's reliability, operator's failure, 
levels of the failure, and working efficiency are given. 
The survey of methods (mathematical theory of man 
reliability, medico-biological methods) for the evaluation 
of operator's reliability is presented. The micro (inner 
dimensions of a man) and the macro (black-box) 
methods of operator's reliability are compared. (English, 
German, & Russian summaries) (22 ref.)—M. Lescinsky. 


Displays & Controls 


5930. Strizenec, Michal. (Slovak Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Experimental Psychology, Bratislava, 
Czechoslovakia) Prediction of parametre changes In a 
simulated control system: Il. Studia Psychologica, 
1970, Vol. 12(4), 249-257.— Tested factory operators by 
the same methods as those employed with apprentices 
and undergraduates in a preceding study. Essentially the 
same eiue were found. These groups of $s were 
compared and the most important parameters of panel 
performance (number of correctly predicted. steps, 
duration of prediction and size deviation) were deter- 
mined. There is a correlation of statistical significance 
between performance and difficulty of rule, profession of 
apprentices, intelligence level, and work achievement. 
( h & Russian summaries)—Journal abstract. 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


5931. Biehl, B. & Fuhrmann, J. (Traffic Psychology 
Inst, Vienna, Austria) Einfluss verschiedener Arten 
der Gaechwindigkeitokontrolle auf die Gooch- 
windigkeitswahl. [Influence of various types of speed 
controls upon the driver's selection of speed.] Kleine 
Fachbuchreihe, Kuratorium für Verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, 
1969(Јап), No. 7, 29-33.—Studied the influence of 
various types of speed controls upon actual speeds. The 
speeds of 1367 4-wheel vehicles were measured at 6 sites 
with a speed limit of 50 km/hr. The measurements were 
made in part with well concealed radar devices and with 
a light barrier measuring device, unseen by the driver. 
The 5 different types of measuring conditions had 
significant influence upon the speeds driven. Therefore 
no statement about speeds irrespective of fact and kind 
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of measurement by radar can be made. (French sum- 
mary)—English summary. 

5932. Biehl, B., Fuhrmann, J., & Seydel, U. (Traffic 
Psychology Inst., Vienna, Austria) Untersuchungen zur 
Wahrnehmbarkeit und Lesbarkeit von unterschiedlich 
gestalteten Kennzeichentafeln. [Investigation into the 
ability to recognize and read various types of differing 
license plates.] Kleine Fachbuchreihe, Kuratorium für 
Verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, 1969(Jan) No. 7, 45-57. 
— Studied various questions relating to human ability to 
recognize, read, and retain the symbols on vehicle license 
plates. The combination found to be best of all symbol 
combinations studied consisted of 2 groups—3 letters 
and 3 figures. In a further test, the various types of 
reflecting license plates were tested regarding their 
lightness, legibility, and influence upon the estimation of 
distance as compared to vehicle licenses made of 
nonreflecting material. There were significant differ- 

. ences, necessitating an exact evaluation of the materials. 
(French summary)—English summary. 

5933. Biehl, B. & Seydel, U. (Traffic Psychology Inst., 
Vienna, Austria) Beeinflussung des Fahrverhaltens 
durch einen Medium-Tranquillizer. [Influence of a 
medium tranquilizer on driving behavior.) Kleine 
Fachbuchreihe, Kuratorium für verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, 
1969(Jan), No. 7, 80-90.—Administered mesoridazine in 
various dosages and in various periods of medication to 
85 Ss and its influence upon driving ability was studied. 
With short application and high dosages, a significant 
reducing effect upon the stress capacity of reaction 
behavior and an effect upon sensorimotor coordination 
were observed. With longer application and lower 
dosages, a reduction of RT for optical single signals, a 
factor which is of relatively small importance in driving 
behavior, was observed. Results suggest that 
mesoridazine in the recommended dosage of 5 mg. 3 
times daily does not reduce the driving ability. Higher 
dosages are not recommended for drivers. With a 
medication period of 7 days there were no cumulative 
effects observed. (French summary)— English summary. 

_ 5934. Biehl, B. & Seydel, U. (Traffic Psychology Inst., 
Vienna, Austria Psychopharmaka und Ver- 
kehrstüchtigkeit. [The importance of pharmaco-psy- 
chology for traffic safety. Kleine Fachbuchreihe, 
Kuratorium für Verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, 1969(Jan), No. 
7, 67-79.—Discusses the importance of pharmaco- 
psychology for traffic safety and the basic problems 
regarding experimental research on the effect of different 
drugs and combinations on driving. Statistical studies on 
the influence of drugs on accident frequency and 
accident risk are cited. Recommendations for oper- 
ational measures are made. The simulator is considered 
to be the most useful device for recording the influence 
of drugs on driving. An order system of psychopharmaca 
with an empirical base is required. (French suuunary) (23 
ref.)—English summary. 

5935. Biehl, B. et al. (Traffic Psychology Inst., 
Vienna, Austria) The measurement of fluency of 
driving. Kleine Fachbuchreihe, Kuratorium für 
Verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, 1969(Jan), No. 7, 61-66. 

—Describes an apparatus for measuring fluent driving 
which is also suitable for driver-training. The apparatus 
gives optical and/or acoustical information on variations 
in fluency of driving due to centrifugal force as well as 
sudden acceleration or deceleration. Experiments com- 
pared the fluency of driving between groups of people, 
distinguished by stage of training and driving experience 
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and being trained with and without V-Gerat, Th 
for the significantly more fluent driving aft 
with the V-Gerát is the “feed-back” stres 
cation of errors leading to faster and mi 
learning. A further survey investigated ite 
behavior which are essential for fluent dri 
& German summaries) —Journal summary; 

5936. Fuhrmann, J. (Traffic Psychology In 
Austria) Prüfung einer Methode zur T 
Verhaltens von Kraftfahrzeugen und Fi 
an Uberwegen. [Applicability of a method 
uring driver and pedestrian behavior at cros 
Fachbuchreihe, Kuratorium fiir Verkehrssicherh 
1969(Jan), No. 7, 21-28.— Studied the use of 
method for comparative tests of different. 
pedestrian crossings. There were significant 
on the 3 types of pedestrian crossings marked‘ 
regarding their effect upon the behavior ОЙ 
pedestrians. (French summary) (16 ref.) 
mary. 

5937. Gheri, M. (Traffic Psychology I 
Austria) Unterschiede im Erkennen” 
kehrszeichen in Abhängigkeit von deren B 
[Differences in the recognition of traffic s 
pending upon their r ing.] Kleine Fachb 
Kuratorium für Verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, Y 
7, 34-44.— The time for recognizing traffic 
by tachistoscope was tested in a group of d 
control group of nondrivers. There were 
differences in faster recognition due to the typ 
signal and driving practice. The differen 
depend upon personal characteristics, еВ ех! 
and neuroticism. A further survey investigal 
of penalty in connection with a certam М 
Recognition of the sign did not restrain, but enfe 
perception of the signs. (French summary) 
—English summary. - 

5938. Johansson, G. & Backlund, F. 
Sweden) Drivers and road signs. 
1970(Nov), Vol. 13(6), 749—159.—Investigal 
tion of the road sign system as an informati 
for car drivers. Data were gathered from mi 
car drivers stopped after passing а ТО 
Swedish highway. Results are as follows: ( 
probability of a road sign being noticed on 
not higher than about .5; (b) the diffe 
formed a scale of recording probability о 
extending from a low group with a probabi 
perceived of about .25 up to a group | 
between .60-.75; and (c) results verify thi 
previous investigation by G. Johansson a1 
is concluded that the road sign system 
does not achieve its purpose. (Frem 


5030. Klebelsber: 
Inst., W. Germany) 
des Kraftfahrers. [About 
standard way or К $ 
Kuratorium für Verkehrssichernett, n 

7, ene notion of standard Бе 
a prevalent way of acting on the part of m 
as in the sense of a way of acting as ү 
traffic rules, are related to the notion а 
in the physical sense. The relations e 
notions are discussed in view of optimun 
influence the manner of driving. 
—English summary. 
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5940, Klinger, P. (Traffic Research Dept, Vienna, 
Austria) Das V-Gerát, seine Wirkungsweise und 
Anwendungsmóglichkeiten. ["V-Gerat": Technical 
operation and a plicability.] Kleine  Fachbuchreihe, 
Kuratorium für Verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, 1969(Jan), No. 
7, 58-60.— Describes the physical characteristics and 
technical details of operation of a device which permits 
an exact definition of the critical values on smooth, wet, 
or sandy pavement, (French summary)— English sum- 
mary. 

5941. Lombroso, Daniel. (Israel Inst. of Technology, 
School of Industrial Engineering, Haifa) La valuer 
diagnostique du P.M.K. pour la détection des 
chauffeurs professionnels accidentés. [Diagnostic 
value of the P.M.K. test in the detection of accident- 
prone professional drivers.] Revue de Psychologie Appli- 
quée, 1970, Vol. 20(2), 81-100,—Reports results from 
administering Mira y Lopez’ Myokinetic Psychodiagnostic 
test to a control group of 50 safe drivers and 2 
experimental groups Sh 50 drivers each who had 
numerous accidents. It is concluded that differences 
between safe and unsafe drivers reside essentially in 
transitory states relative to the period of the accidents, 
Personality traits of the unsafe drivers are strong 
inhibitions, e.g. deficient nervous equilibrium, poor 
self-control, and very great anxiety. A neurosis syndrome 
among the accident-prone is discussed. The auto acci- 
dent is seen as a phase of recidivism, a new symptom 
among other symptoms, and the expected behavior of a 
neurotic in а hopeless situation, (22 ref.) —K. J, 
Hartman. 

5942. Schuster, D. Н. (Iowa State U.) Two-year 
follow-up of official action taken against 
drivers. Proceedings of the Annual Convention of the 
American Psychological Association, 1971, Vol. 6(Pt. 2), 
505-506. Evaluated the effectiveness of official action, 
such as probation or suspension of driver's license, on 
problem drivers, Official action was manipulated by 
randomly assigning more or less restriction of driving 
privilege than normally would have been given to а 


46; 5940-5943 


lem driver at an individual driver improvement 
interview, 3 criteria of driving records in the subsequent 
24 mo. were used in the nonlinear multiple regression 
analyses, number of moving violations, number of 
driving accidents, and amount of official action. The 
manipulated variable of interview action was found to 
interact significantly with measures of previous driving 
beds in predicting follow-up driving record.—Author 

abstract, 
5943. Seydel, U. (Traffic Psychology Inst, Vienna, 
des Fahrverhaltens durch 


Zusammenarbeit 'erkehrstechnischen 
Dienst des KIV. [The influence of middle and йе 
markings upon driving behavior.] Kleine Fachbuchreihe, 
Kuratorium für Verkehrssicherheit, Vienna, 1969(Jan), No. 
7, 9-20.— Attempts to obtain the actual effect of middle 


10.8% drive 
nd the middle and move to the opposite lane, 
possibly because of poor markin of the road 
After the installation of the m 
more uniform manner of driving, İ,e., most drivers 
the left part of the ri it lane. It seems that a middle | 
without an edge marking leads to an overestimation 
the guiding function of the middle пар 
observation was made during daylight only, (с) If 
are both middle and edge markin the р 
the middle marking is to 
combination of both parker, creates a “field 
tension” which leads potential “middle line 
—who are accident prone—back to the right lane. If 
concluded that a combination of both mi 
markings has a positive effect ш the behavior 
drivers, (French summary)—English summary. 
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4150, 4623, 4701, 4707, 4709 

Childhood & Children (see also next headings, 
Gifted, Student/Elementary School, Lan- 
guage Development, Mental Retardation) 

4347, 4619, 4624, 4627, 4630, 4631, 4634, 
4655, 4656, 4897, 5122, 5196, 5259, 5482 


/ Ability in 

4643, 4658, 4661, 4664, 4665, 4666, 4667, 

4669, 4670, 4671, 4680, 4723, 5438, 5647, 

5666, 5677, 5684, 5711, 5717 
Childhood/Behavior Problems in 

4703, 4704, 5049, 5088, 5102, 5120, 5194, 

5336, 5337, 5355, 5489, 5490, 5524, 5531, 

5586, 5643, 5660, 5767 


Childhood/Concepts & Problem Solving in 
4595, 4599, 4613, 4618, 4621, 4625, 4633, 
4642, 4651, 4652, 4653, 4654, 4657, 4659, 
4661, 4662, 4690, 4699, 4723, 5504, 5517, 
5647, 5666, 5677, 5682, 5691, 5780, 5793 

|/Development in (see also Age Dif- 
ferences-Children) 
4596, 4599, 4604, 4609, 4613, 4615, 4616, 
4617, 4621, 4622, 4623, 4625, 4626, 4629, 
4631, 4634, 4635, 4636, 4647, 4653, 4654, 
4659, 4662, 4663, 4675, 4690, 4707, 4709, 
5133, 5194, 5310, 5319, 5332, 5338, 5462, 
5709, 5806 ү 
Childhood/Disadvantaged (see also Socioeco- 
nomic Status) 
4601, 4647, 4660, 4706, 4751, 5413, 5440, 
5493, 5496, 5574, 5576, 5629, 5653, 5689, 
5700, 5720, 5728, 5736, 5743, 5744, 5748, 
5760, 5793 


dhood/Emotional Disturbances in 
5053, 5059, 5063, 5141, 5152, 5225, 5531, 


5532, 5533 
Childhood/Family Relations in (SEE Parent- 
Child Relations, Family Relations) 


/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 


Childhood/! 
5141, 5289, ae ar us PS SES 
5497, , . , 
hood) Hy in (SEE Childhood/ 
Behavior Problems in) А 
Childhood/Learning in (see also Achieve- 
ment/Academic-Elementary School, Stu- 
dent/Elementary School, School Learning) 
4593, 4600, 4616, 4623, 4625, 4637, 4639, 
4640, 4641, 4642, 4643, 4644, 4645, 4646, 
4647, 4648, 4649, 4650, 4654, 4661, 4669, 
4911, 5299, 5504, 5680, 5681, 5691, 5718, 


Chilghood/Mental Retardation in (SEE Mental 
RED 

Childhood/ Lp in 
4435, 4631, 4641, 4657, 4672, 4673, 4674, 
4675, 4676, 4677, 4678, 4679, 4680, 4682, 
5141, 5462, 5663, 5680, 5745, 5806 


Childhood/ in 
4605, 4671, 4682, 4683, 4685, 4686, 4687, 
4688, 4689, 4692, 4694, 4696, 4994, 4997, 
5053, 5331, 5381, 5481, 5690, 5711, 5725, 
5728, 5731 


Chil 


iii 


Childhood/Physical Illness in 
5381, 5383, 5391 

Childhood/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 
Behavior in) 

Childhood Preschool 
4595, 4615, 4620, 4621, 4632, 4640, 4644, 
4658, 4660, 4672, 4673, 4680, 4682, 4686, 
4691. 4694, 4697, 5430, 5436, 5458, 5493, 
5494, 5496, 5638, 5647, 5709, 5717, 5718, 
5733, 5736, 5742, 5743, 5793, 5806, 5809 


Childhood/ Psychosis in 

Childhood/ Psychotherapy (SEE Psychothera- 
py/Children) 

Childhood/Retarded (SEE Mental Retarda- 
tion) 

Childhood/Schizophrenia in (SEE Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood) 2 

Childhood/Social Behavior in 
4688, 4690, 4691, 4692, 4693, 4694, 4695, 
4696, 4697, 4698, 4699, 4700, 4706, 4709, 
5341, 5430, 5556, 5809, 5811 

Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 


EDD 4397, 4419, 4421, 5106, 5107, 5110, 
n 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learnin, Ирену) 
4077, 4201, 4203, 4274, 4275, 4476, 4559, 
4867. 4974, 5342 
SEE Genetics) 
City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Civil Rights (SEE Social Movements, Inte- 
gration, Law) 
О (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
tatus) 
Classical Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/ 
Classical) 
tion (see also Selection, Categorical 
Behavior) 
4640, 5423, 5480, 5691, 5862 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


ing) 

4699. 5120, 5402, 5405, 5412, 5489, 5660, 
5719, 5772, S811 М 
Cleft rd & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 

Clergy (SEE Religion) 
Client-Centered Therapy (SEE Psychothera- 
py/Methods in) 
Climate (SEE Environment, Карач 
Clinic (see also Community Services, Hospital, 
Treatment/Outpatient) 
5182, 5183, 5186 . 
Clinical Judgment (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
4938, 5017, 5126, 5148 


Clinical Рус, 
5025, 5030, 5042, 5138 1 
Cluster Analysis (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 
Coalition Formation (SEE Group/Small) 
Cochlea (SEE Ear) — 
Coding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) Ai { 
Cognition (see also Thinking, Categorical 
емо) 
4153, 4195, 4225, 4248, 4260, 4206, 4422, 
4595, 4604, 4616, 4621, 4629, 4636, 4653, 
4661, 4832, 4901, 4981, 5217, 5302, 5322, 
5359, 5395, 5401, 5610, 5671, 5680, 5688, 
5789, 5806, 5878 2 
Cognitive Dissonance (SEE. Attitude Change, 
issonance) 
с 


itive St 
84662, ane. 5175, 5558, 5686 
Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ace j 
5 emperature) 
Cates (see also Education, School, Student/ 
College’ 

3983. 986, 5419, 5422, 5441, 5446, 5447, 
5535, 5580, 5675, 5698 е ‹ 
College Counseling (SEE Counseling, Guid- 
ance/Educational, Guidance/Vocational) 

College Student (SEE Student/College) 
College Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 
Color (see also Color Vision) 
4050. 4073, 4099, 4103, 4104, 4188, 4247, 


4522, 4615, 4691, 4877, 5342, 5363, 5415, 
5529, 5665 
Color Vision 
4014, 4086, 4101, 4102, 4103, 4104, 4351, 
4451, 4483, 4592, 5294, 5529 
Communication (see also Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Information, Language, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 
4043, 4058, 4087, 4579, 4618, 4651, 4655, 
4736, 4826, 4832, 4866, 4884, 4889, 4890, 
4893, 4894, 4895, 4898, 4910, 5189, 5279, 
5600, 5743, 5815, 5816 
Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
Communication/Mass (see also Television, 
Advertising) 
4801, 4817, 4885, 4886, 4887, 4888, 4892, 
A 4896, 4897, 4899, 4930, 5190, 5771, 
0 
Communication/Nonverbal 
4708, 4872, 4873, 4874, 4878, 4891, 4898, 
4968, 5373, 5408, 5563 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
4738, 4817, 4860, 5183, 5246, 5289 
Community Services (see also Clinic, Mental 


Health) 
$068, 5241, 5244, 5258, 5266, 5393, 5394, 


Comparative Psychology (see also Animal 
bcm ) 
Р 4438, 4446, 4447, 4448, 4449, 4450, 


Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
lotivation) 
4165, 4700, 4827, 4849, 4869 
cane (see also Cognitive Style, Stim- 
ulus) 
4073, 4133, 4158, 4166, 4219, 4226, 4271, 
4672, 4910, 4962, 5722, 5726 
зылуы (see also Thinking, Reading) 
595, 4629, 4658, 4890, 5505, 5833 
Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 


Mend ae 
12, 4015, 4019, 4031, 4032, 4033, 4034, 
4035, 4036, 4037, 4070, 4186, 4193, 4254, 
4258, 4262, 4272, 4376, 4781, 5000, 5278, 
5468, 5618, 5621, 5757, 5773, 5775, 5778, 
5783, 5784, 5785, 5786, 5787, 5788. 5789, 
5790, 5799, 5804, 5805, 5808, 5840, 5847, 
5856, 5857, 5866, 5874 
Concentration Camp (SEE Prison, War) 
Concept (see also Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinking 
3981, 4193, 4248, 4257, 4269, 4270, 4271, 
4273, 4378, 4977, 5289, 5302, 5377, 5411, 
5470, 5471, 5787. 5921 
Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
їз & Problem Solving in) 
cd Зот 5661 
Emotional Response 
4504, 4565 
Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 
Conditioned Response 
4282, 4287, 4292, 4306, 4308, 4311, 4313, 
4315, 4339, 4356, 4371, 4382, 4383, 4384, 
4385, 4387, 4425, 4463, 4490, 4491, 4492, 
4494, 4496, 4497, 4499, 4501, 4505, 4507, 
4509, 4510 
Conditioning (see also next headings) 
4164, 4194, 4208, 4210, 4287, 4298, 4315, 
4489, 4490, 4492, 4494, 4496, 4497, 4498, 
4499, 4501, 4503, 4505, 4507, 4509, 4510, 
4568, 4574, 4704, 4752, 4918, 4987, 5071, 
5079, 5157, 5339, 5510, 5767, 5919 
Conditioning/Avoidance (SEE  Learning^ 
Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance 
Learning in) 
Conditioning/Classical 
4205, 4206, 4356, 4365, 4491, 4495. 4500, 
4503, 4506, 4521, 4919, 5085 
Conditioning / (SEE Escape) 
orae Ет 
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Conditioning/Interoceptive 
Conditioning/Operant (see also Rat/Con- 
ditioning in) 
4051, 4207, 4356, 4379, 4437, 4527, 4541, 
4549, 4551, 4566, 4610, 5085, 5758 

Conditioning/Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 

Conference (SEE Symposium) 

Confidence Ji (SEE Certainty) 

Conflict (see also Frustration, Learning/ 

Avoidance, Interpersonal Processes) 

4461, 4609, 4718, 4756, 4783, 4821, 4827, 

4835, 4857, 4860, 4939, 5166, 5760 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom- 

inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 

ence, Social Influence) 

4700, 4814, 4865, 5176, 5451 

Congress (SEE Symposium) 

Connotation (SEE Meaning, Semantics) 

Conscience (SEE Value & Values, Ethics, 

Motivation) 

Conscious States (see also Awareness) 

4053, 4198, 4286, 4619, 4884 

Conservation (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 

Problem Solving in) 

Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Per- 

sonality Trait) 

Consonance (SEE Dissonance) 

Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 

Perception, Perception) 

Consumer Behavior (see also Advertising) 
5915, 5916, 5917, 5918, 5919, 5921, 5922, 
5923, 5924, 5925, 5926 

Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 

cial Influence) 

Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 

Context 
4194, 4201 

Contraception (SEE Birth Control) 

Contribution & Criticism 
3967, 3994, 4039, 4191, 4204, 4219, 4226, 
4482, 4484, 4565, 4694, 4712, 4786, 4828, 
4843, 4844, 4859, 5054, 5055, 5060, 5087 

Control (see also Display) 

4018, 5818, 5850, 5930, 5931 

Control/Internal-External 
ip 4881, 4946, 4964, 4974, 4976, 5570, 
5656 

Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 

é Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


`оорега! 
4827, 4859, 4863, 4958, 5120, 5623 
Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 
Ci rg vior (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 
ial) 
boe Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 
Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics) 
4030, 4158, 5712 
Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
Counseling (see also Guidance/Educational, 
Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 
4736, 5196, 5260, 5269, 5271, 5272, 5273, 
5274, 5275, 5276, 5277, 5278, 5279, 5280, 
5281, 5311, 5336, 5535, 5536, 5538, 5540, 
5543, 5545, 5549, 5550, 5551, 5553, 5556, 
5558, 5559, 5560, 5562, 5564, 5566, 5569, 
5571. 5572, 5573, 5574, 5575, 5576, 5577, 
5578, 5579, 5581, 5582, 5583, 5584, 5586, 
5589. 5590, 5643 
Counseling/College (SEE  Guidance/Educa- 
tional, Guidance/Vocational) 


4846, 5271, 5275, 5277, 5278, 5528, 5536, 
5549, 5554, 5558, 5561, 5564, 5567, 5577, 
5580, 5585, 5587, 5589 
Countertransference (SEE Interpersonal Proc- 
esses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanalysis, Ther- 
apeutic Process) 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 
Court (SEE Law, Crime & Criminals) 
Courtship (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) _ 
Creativity (see also Aesthetics, Gifted, Lit- 
erature, Music, Thinking) 
3999, 4145, 4712, 4917, 4986, 4987, 4988, 
4989, 4990, 4991, 4992, 5352, 5483, 5553, 
5641, 5688, 5749, 5761 


iv 


arenes SEE Experimentation & 
iments, Interpersonal Influence, Social 
ps ception) g 
rime & Criminals (see also ШЕ 
Деш, Law, Prison) oe e 
5, 4980, 5099, 5178, 5179, 
5182, 5184, 5186, 5196, s 8 
Crisis & Crisis Intervertion (see also Co 
munity Services, Emotion 1 
4609, ام‎ 4940, 5117, Jus, 5242, 


Criticism (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also Cultu 
Cultures & Countries) 
4150, 4707, 4712, 4756, 4773, 4774 4 
5224, 5307, 5678 б 
Cue 
4076, 4077, 4085, 4099, 4114, 4225, 44 
4519, 4584, 4586, 4661, 4679, 4852, 
5534, 5642, 5915 ù 
Cultural Anthropology (SEE Culture) 
Cultural Disadvantagement (SEE 
nomic Status, Childhood/Disadvani 
Culture (see also Cultures & Countries, 
nology, Social Influence) 
4150, 4664, 4685, 4724, 4736, 4737, 
4741, 4744, 4745, 4746, 4747, 4750, 
4784, 4800, 4802, 4832, 5166, 5224, 5 
5260, 5350, 5730, 5760 
Cultures & Countries (see also Culture, Afri 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Brit 
India, Israel, Japan, Latin America, | 
U 


SSR) К 

3987, 3988, 3989, 3990, 4150, 461 

` 4624, 4668, 4681, 4702, 4742, 47 

‚ 4750, 4761, 4792, 4793, 4795, 48 
4929, 4935, 4936, 4983, 4994, 
5179, 5376, 5399, 5432, 5459, 
5 742, 5744, 5746, 5834, 


Curiosity (SEE Motivation, Thinking) 
Curriculum (see also ed Administr 
Mathematics, Reading) 1 
3973, 3989, 4768, 4831, 4962, 5420, 5 
7 5485, 5493, 5507, 5546, 5597 3 
5620, 5634, 5637, 5647, 5649, 9 
` 5666, 5667, 5670, 5679, 5685: 
5720, 5721, 5723, 5726, 5730, 51 
5735, 5738, 5741, 5745, 5746, 5 
` 5755, 5757, 5758, 5760, 5711,51 
5794, 5803, 5822, Bron 1 
Cutaneous Sense (see also Sku > 
4080, 4139, 4185, 4199, p 4614, 
5295, 5305, 5506 
Cybernetics (SEE Communication, 
Computer) 


Dark Adaptation (SEE Adaptatio! 
Data Processing (SEE Computer, 
Day Dreaming (SEE Fantasy) 


& Hearing k 
Deaf. 5307. 5308, 5309, 5310 2 | 


5313, 5392, 5504, 5508, 5 
Death (see also Suicide) 
3970, 4795 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 


5701, 5819, 5857, 5880, 
Decoding (SEE Mei 
ing, Display) . 
panna (SEE Elimination) 
Defense Mechanism (see also 10 
RE SQL, 5176, 5208, 5249, 
5329 
Defense/Perceptual ¢ 
De (SEE Defense Me 
ity Trai) — M 
рф Vu (SEE Familiarity, 


Delayed Reaction (SEE Response) 
Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Antisocial 
Behavior, Crime & Criminals) 


5097, 5161, 5187, 5188, 5189, 5190, 5191, 
5192, 51 194, 5195, 5197 

Delirium Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 

Delusion = Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychos: 


Variables (SEE Population Char- 


act ics) 

Denial (SE р Defense Mechanism) 

Dependence: 

4236, "от, 4835, 4881, 4946, 5301 

Depression (see also Emotion, Emotional 
Disturbance) 

4958, 5084, 5085, 5095, 5096, 5104, 5109, 
5114, 5115, ‚ 5208, 5210, 
$217, $22 5226, 5228, 5247 

Deprivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
‘ood Deprivation, Isolation, Rat/Depri- 
vation in) 

4144, 4415, 5444, 5744 

Deprivation/Sensory 
4590, 5312, 5352 

Depth Perception Perception/Depth) 

Desegregation (SEE Integration) 

Desensitization Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 
apy) 

Detection 
4090, 4110, 4111, 4120, 4222, 4294, 4347, 
4381, 4600, 4679, 5296, 5867 

Developing Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 
tries) 

Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
ment in, Language Development, Matu- 
ration) 

3970, 4279, 4446, 4448, 4714, 4731, 4904, 
4940, 4950, 5284, 5625 

Dexterity (SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 

Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 

Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 
$020, 5108, 5326, 5503 

Diagnosis / Differential 
5135, 5141, 5147, 5228, 5346, 5488 

SEE Display) 

Food) 

al Reinforcement at Low Rates of 

oe rim (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 

Digest de n (see also Metabolism) 


4481 
Digit (SEE Nube d 


Disabi 

Disari 
tions) 

Discrimination (see also Auditory Diserimi- 
nation, Learning, Discrimination, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 
4022, 4194, 4613, 4649, 5478 

Discrimination Learning (5 Learning/Dis- 
crimination) 

Discrimination Reversal 
4270, 4404, 4482, 4484, 4513, 4517, 4521 

Discrimination/ Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social. Movements) 

Disease (see also Illness) 

4750, 5310, 5354, 5380, 5381, 5385, 5386 

Displacement 5 Defense Mechanism) 

lay (see also Control) 
4272, 5833, 5917 

Dissonance (see also Attitude Change) 

4683, 47 . 4796, 4808, 5923 


y (SEE Physical Handicap) 
nent (SEE War, International Rela- 


E E Biochemia 


4287. 4304, 4306, 4311, 4313, 4314, 4336, 
4356, 4419, 4425, 4432, 4491, 4492, 4496, 
4497, 4498, 4554, 4568 

тайып (SEE Authoritarianism, Person- 
ality Trait) 


іпапсе (see also Authoritarianism) 
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NUS 4696, 4770, 4931 
Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 
sigi n 


) 
Down's Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental 
Retardation) 
Draft oe М Ме 
Draw-a- ‘est Projective ni 
Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective п) 


nique) 
Draving (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 


ure) 
7 5146, 5352, $720 
Dream & (see also Rapid Eye 
Movement, 


3979, 4145, 4146, 4147, 4148, 4711, 4990 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water 
Intake) 
Drive (SEE Morvan) 
Drive (see also Safety) 
5298, 5751, Pon E 5933, 5934, 5935, 
er 5937, 5938, 5939, 5940, 5941, 5942, 


E 1029, [n ar te En 


5156, 5157 
Effects (SEE. next headings, Drug Ad- 


Е) 
lects-Animal (see also Dr 
Effects in, Cat Effects in, Dru 
4365, 4389, 4393, 4397, 4399, 

4402, 4403, 4411, 4412, 4419, 4421 
Drug Hic Taman (sce also Drug Addic- 


tion, 

4290, Y: 4308, 4362, 4371, 4372, 4373, 
4374, 4375, 4376, 4377, 4379, 4380, 4381, 
4382, 4383, 4384, 4385, 4386, 4387, 4931, 
5108, 5222, 5914, 5933, 5934 


5096, 5097, $098, 5099, 5100, 
5101, 5102, 5103, 5104, 5105, 5106, 5108, 
5109, 5111, 5112, 5113, 5114, 5115, 5116, 
5221, 5297, 5325, 5487 


‚ 5100, 5103, 5110, 5241, Weir ne 
Usage & i ` Abuse (see also Drug Add. 
tion, Dru 
4597, 4 492. 4923, 4924, 4925, 4928, 4929, 
4932, 4933, 4934, 4935, 4936, 4970, 5093, 
5153, 5155, 5157, 5190, $393, 5428 
DM (see also Арырак И Antidepressant 
Chi imazine, D Acid 
Diam Many ranquilizer) 
Dyad (SEE ЕНН Interpersonal Proc- 


ne (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see Wm 
4125, E EE $312 
(SEE Food, Food Intake) 


Curriculum, Сте тар nn 


E EP EA 5497, 5568, 5601, 
5668, 5747, je 


EE Education) 
4630, 5290, 5455, $480, 5515, 
p р 722, 5725, 5729, ЯЗ. 5734, 5737, 
$745 


$458, 5487, 5489, 5496, 5501, 

РЕН is 5611, 5677. 2n Jis n 

733, 5738, 57. , 

SS 4 5744, $745, 5746, 5748, 5750, $752, 

5754, pg 

5488, s489, 5490, 5491, 

202. pu 5495, 5496, 5497, 5498, 

5507. $510 5511, 5512, ah 5520, $531, 
5532, 5533, 5593, 5610, 56 р 

Education/: see 


also Mental Retardation/! g. 
5341, 5349, 5353, 5514, 5515, 5516, 5519, 
5521, $522, 5524, 5525, 5526, $527, 5528, 
5529, $530, 5603, 5606 

Education, 


/ Special- Remedial 
$499, $500, $501, 5502, 5503, 5649 


4601, 4742, 4759, 4793, 4930, 4983, 5036, 

5308, 5827, 5835, 5838, 5926 
i Guidance (SEE Guidance/Edu- 

cational) p 


- Measurement (see also Test/ 


ment) 
po аө, 5459, 5460, 5462, S464, $466, 
5468, 5469, 5470, 5474, 5475, 5476, 5478, 
5481, $484, 5485, 5708 


Educational yg 
3962, 5399, $403, 5412, 5591, 5636, $824 
Personal Preference. Schedule (SEE. 


Test/Persoi Baio) 

Enan GE GEW Дем Work Analysis) 
4, 4172, 3941, 4944, 4972, 5220, $42, 
7, 5474, 5625 


Electrical AE T" also Potential/Evoked) 
4007, 4146, 4279, 4284, une 4295, 4301, 
En 4326, 4339, 4340, 4342, 4343, 4344, 
1, 4382, 4383, 4384, 4385, 4387, 4400, 

p 5169, $323 


(SEE Elecophyiology. 
Cardiovascular ыр 
4049, 4565 
Shock Therapy 


244 
trical Aci) 8 
С) 
Electrodermal (SEE Galvanic Skin 
Response) 


ei mpi ox one oen 
4146, 4281, 4348, 4349, 


4350, 
4376, b) 4440, 5116, 5135, 5141, 5187, 


4429, 5378 
e (SEE Test/Intelligence, 


eg. M 
3915, 4160, 4164, 4382, 4381, ri An, 
4472, 4477, "ed 4602, 4632, 4674, 4695, 
4822, 4835, 489! 1, 4898, 4913, 4938, 4958, 
4963, 5162. i^ $256, 5312, 5329, 5387, 


mud hs (вес also. Childhood/ 


AMI, 44: 


roe 4830, x x m ) sste 


(SEE Personnel/ Industrial) 
(SEE Brain Disorder) 


vo finn Categorical Behavior, Mem- 
p 
(SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 


kr Groun) 
Endocrine (SEE Gland, Hormone) 
Endogenous-E xogenous Factor (SEE Euology) 
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4844, 4908, 5130, 5278, 5287, 5563, 5575, 
5583, 5588, 5628, 5682, 5822, 5874, 5925 


E^ 4758, 4797, 4869, 4875, 5125, 5872, 


lism (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Moni toring (SEE. Detection, Attention) 


y 
4310. 4312, 4335, 4340, 4397, 4399, 4403, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


af 4453, ei 4470, 4533 


, 4486, 4503, 4509, 4510, 4518, 4531, 
4532, 4550, 4564 | AIR 

Mood (SEE Emotion) 

Morale (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 


tion) 
Morality (SEE Value & Val шоп, 
Ethics à кине. 


Mother (sce also Maternal Behavior, Parent- 

E bow 4741, 4786, 4792, 5349, 
5407, $577, 5581 

Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Relations, Child Rearing) 

Motion (SEE Movement) 

Motion (SEE Film) 

Motivation (see next headings, Achieve- 
ae Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 
ment) 


4171, 4254, 4277, 4424, 
4619, 4630, 4740, 4806, 4819, 4858, 4875, 
4959, 5134, 5272, 5420, . 


5872, 5878, 5884, 5887, 5913 
(See also Rat/Motivation 


"Poop, 4403, 4419, 4444, 4463, 4464, 446, 
4470, 4474, 4477, 4478 
Motivation Learing SEE Learning, Mot 
vation) 


4195, 4474, 4476, 5805 
Disorder 


Motor 
5098, 5100, 5319 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 
Performance 


Motor 
4159, 4168, 4174, 4175, 4176, 4177, 4178, 
4181, 4183, 4184, 4231, 4377, 4388, 4414, 
4533, 4633, 5303, 5327, 5480, 5513, 5684, 
$712, 5734, 5737, $745 Е 
Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 


Muscle) 
4003, “179, 4180, 4182, 4184, 4198, 4199, 
4311, 4327, 4371, 4382, 4383, 4384, 4385, 
4426, 4434, 4458, 4606, 4614, 5289, 


5308, 5514, 5725, 5733, 5763 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 


Mouse 
4365, 4393, 4411, 4428, 4437, 4439, 4471, 
4472, Ца 4494, 4585 
аа see bo Social Movements) 
4057, ‘ss, 4079, 4138, 4178, 4179, 4180, 
4294, 4313, 4314, 4657, 4682, $729, 5733, 


1, 5935 
ae 7 d Gestalt. Psychol- 
h Vi Perception; 
M SEE Illusion 
Muler-Lyer Tilusion. h ) N 


Multiple Sclerosis (SEE 
Disorder 
Made GEE е Criminals) 


lso Electrom: у) 
Mascle (tee ано RS II 29), у 


Muscle Sense (SEE thesis, Somesthesia) 


Narcissism (SEE учкун Theory, Neu- 


Personality Ts 
Narcosis GEE Sleep, Drag ' 
Nett GEE en GEE tion) 
Navy (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 


1, 4647, 4656, 4660, 4669, 4674, 
tos n 4713, 4752, 4755, 4756, 4757, 


478), 4818, 4839, 4860, 5308, 
$420, 54: 


Nene eg Мегер, Чина) 
“ун: 


rst A292. 106. IT 4371, 4382, 4383, 
4 4432, 4496, 5323 
Nervous. 

4311, 4313, 4314, 4327, 4485 
Nervous 


‘Disorder of 
тори 5141, 5187, 5247, 5322, 
5325, 5326, 5330, 5392 


292, 
4294, 4300, 4302, 4303, 4307, 4308, 4360, 
4361. 4362, 4386, 4919, 4921, 5141, 5671 


4282, 4283, 4284, 4287, 4293, 4295, 4296, 

. 4298, 4299, 4301, 4306, 4339, 4359, 

4389, aon 4D 4432, 44M, Де 
аы ШИР sag Re 


natom; 
Neat мейдан uo. е онй 


neuroses) 
292, 4432, 4440, 4787, 4847, 5084, 5109, 


4292, 
$133, $142, $147, 5201, $215, 5216, $220, 
5222. 226, $332, 5384 


Noise p also Audition, Sound 
4125, 4126, 4129, 4 
Nondirective 


Methods in) 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired te, Word) 
Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communi- 
cation/Non 
(SEE үч 
Dos eroi Value & Values, Social Influ- 
“уж, 4668, 4814, 4998, 5562 


4082. 
Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 
Obituaries 


„ 4452, 4480, 5410, 5709, 5719, $759. 
ырым (see also Mental Dis- 


order, Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 


E: 5089, $220 

lon (sce also Personnel/Industrial, 
Work & Work А ) 
na 4622. 4730, 4142, 4760, 4761, 4762, 
4793, 4866, 4913, 4962, 5171. 5300, 5308, 
$376, 5573, 5596, 5668, 5707, 5815, 5816, 
$826, 5827, 5837, 5852, 5873, 5894 

Choice (see also Guidance/ 

Vocational) 
$59. $41. $542, 5544, 5546, 5547, 5824, 
5825. 5826, 5828, 5830 


— Interest 
$534, 5537, 5548, $555, 5557, 5565, 5568, 
$573, 5588, 5707, $827 


& Physical Therapy 
1, 5230 
Oceanography (SEE Environment) 
Oedipus (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Old Age (SEE Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olfaction (SEE Smell) 
Open-Field Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/ 
Activity in) 
Operant Behavior (SEE Conditioning/Operant) 
(see also Attitude) 
4810, 4811, 4812, 4871, 5035 
Optic Nerve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Oral Character (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
& Transplantation (SEE 


ional Structure 
4837, 5056, 5535, 5602, 5678, 5746, 5822, 
5873, S880, 5885, 5894, 5896, 5898, 5901, 
5907, 5910 


izations 
5897, 5908 
Orientation 
4094, 4274, 4306, 4363, 4463, 4489, 4498, 
4604, 4608, 4649, 4650, 4858, 4889, 4943, 
ov кыз ee ELE 
ting ¢ jentation) 
(SEE Treatment/Outpatient) 


ованд (SEE Learnin| 
Oxygen (SEE Respiration, Biochemistry) 


Pain (see also Somesthesia) 

Paired Associate (SEE Learning/ 
Paired Associate) 

Palsy (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 

Physical Handicap) 

Paralysis (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Physical Handicap) 

Paranoia (see also Psychosis, Neurosis, Schiz- 
ophrenia, Personality Trait) 
5176, 5217, 5283 


972, 3973, 3974, 3975, 3977, 3978, 3979 
Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) 
Porat cana Relations (sce also Family Rela- 
tions 
4435, 4611, 4613, 4626, 4689, 4696, 4701, 
4702, 4703, 4704, 4705, 4706, 4709, 4715, 
4718, 4741, 4761, 4782, 4790, 4846, 4962, 
4978, 5005, 5080, 5086, 5192, 5225, 5229, 
5284, 5288, 5336, 5349, 5368, 5383, 5409, 
5425, 5436, 5460, 5524, 5543, 5690, 5709, 
5776, 5799, 5916 
's Disease 


Disorder of) 
Pastoral Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Paternal Deprivation (SEE Father, Parent- 
Child Relations) 
Pathogenesis (SEE Etiology) 
Patient (sce also Psychiatric Patient) 
ae 5129, 5178 


tern 
4004, 4106, 4108, 4128, 4517 
Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 
Peace Corps (SEE Government, International 
Relations) 
Peak Experience (SEE Emotion) 
Peer Rating (SEE Peers) 
Peers 
4696, 4870, 5091, 5452, 5480, 5543, 5644, 
$650, 5679, 5710, 5725, 5900 
Penitentiary (SEE Prison) 
Perception (see also next headings, Inter- 
sensory Processes, Childhood/Perception 


(SEE Nervous System/ 


in) 
3966, 3971, 3974, 4055, 4057, 4058, 4059, 
4060, 4061, 4146, 4159, 4367, 4731, 4784, 
4919, 5014, 5217, 5289, 5296, 5406, 5408, 
5667. 5770, 5833, 5850 
Perception/ Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep- 
tion) 
ion/ Depth 
„ 4100, 4587, 4590 


Расово & Shape 
5, 4081, 4105, 4107, 4109. 4355. 4451, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


4672, eid 5363 
ion/: 
rios 5363 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 


ا 
e 405 4096. 4097, 4447, 4680, 5291,‏ 
5295 


ion/Visual (SEE Visual Perception) 
Perception/Weight (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
ual Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depri- 
vation/Sensory) 
'erformance (се also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 
4045, 4141, 5854, 5862, 5912, 5927 

Perseveration (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 
ing) 

Personality (see also next headings, Child- 
hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes & 
cono the various personality traits) 

3980, 3982, 3996, 4148, 4719, 4729, 4740, 
4772, 4903, 4937, 4950, 4970, 4971, 5048, 
5189, 5217, 5306, 5385, 5453, 5456, 5547, 
$559, 5596, $708, 5725, 5834, 5876, 5906 


Personality gr 
4830, 5312, 5331, 5443, 5494, 5553 

Personality Correlates 
4925, 4945, 4972, 4975, 5187, 5308, 5380, 
5539, 5724, 5896, 5909 

Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement, Test/Personality) 

Personality Disorder (SEE Emotional Dis- 
turbance, Neurosis) 

Personality Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) 

Personality Measurement 
4725, 4993, 4994, 4995, 4997, 5140, 5201, 
$403, 5542, 5545 

Personality Test (SEE Test/Personality) 

Personalit, 


у 
4195, 4941 
Personality Trait (see also Inventory) 
4156, 4176, 4441, 4716, 4742, 4764, 4800, 
4802. 4867, 4876, 4881, 4934, 4939, 4946, 
4952, 4956, 4962, 4963, 4965, 4978, 5027. 
5307, 5395, 5451, 5467, 5558, 5561, 5634, 
S711, 5728, 5830, 5871, 5905 
Personality/Assessment of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 
Personality/Childhood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
sonality in) 
Personnel (see also next headings) 
5311. 5813, S836, 5848, 5871, 5879, 5884, 
5885, 5886, 5899 
Personnel/ Industrial 
4775, 5265, 5819, 5830, 5839, 5841, 5859, 
5878. 5881, 5887, 5893, 5894, 5904, 5929, 
5930 
Регѕоппеі/ Mili 
4144, 4928, 4929, 4935, 4936, 4983. 5379, 
5388. 5389, 5706, 5823, 5829, 5834, 5844, 
5845, 5849, 5858, 5861 
5870, 5875, 5877, 5883, 5 
5913. 5914 
Personnel/Psychological (see also Counselor, 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Therapist) 
5017. 5033, 5034, 5037, 5042, 5119, 5131, 
5261, 5362, 5395 
Persuasion (see also Interpersonal Influence, 
rcm Influence) 
806 


Phenomenology 


3964 
Phen; (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis- 
order. Mental Retardation) 
Philosophy (see also Existentialism) 
3965, 3966, 3967, 3968, 3969, 3971, 3980, 
4060, 4145, 4884 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 
5061. 5086, 5087, 5091, 5202, 5219, 5223, 
5227, 5425 
Phoneme (SEE Word, Language) 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, 
Language) 
Photic (SEE Light) 


Mors ud (SEE peno 
ysical Education (SEE Education/Phy i 
Physical Handicap (see also pei 
hood/Handicapped, Deafness & Heann 
PAD Motor Disorder) d 
5202, 5257, 5284, 5: 
s E 285, 5286, 5287, $290, 
Physical Therapy (SEE Occupati 
ical Therapy). PE Le ' 
In 
4782, 4924, 5035, 5038, 
5390, 5913 Mec 
Physiological Correlates (see also Stress/ 
Physiological) 
4429, 4432, 4441, 4963, 5671 
ir Psychology 
4278 


Physiology (see also Electrophysiology) 
4147, 4770, 5164 
Physiology/Sensory (see also Vision/Physi- 
ology of) á 
4358, 4359, 4360, 4361 ГА 
Physique (see also Body) ч 
4441, 4450, 4598, 4620, 4791, 4868, 4953, ' 
4955, 5310, 5409, 5725 
Piaget/J, (SEE Childhood/Concepts & Prob- 
lem Solving in, Childhood/Development in) 
Picture Í 
4095, 4246, 4677, 4888, 5408 
Picture-Frustration (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) 
Pigeon 
4480, 4488, 4505, 4511, 4512, 4513, 4514, 
4515, 4516, 4522, 4541, 4544, 4545, 4549, 
4551, 4552, 4553, 4556, 4557, 4559, 456l, 0 
4567, 4570, 4574, 4587, 4588, 4592 
E Aviation, Personnel/Mil 
Sound, Audition) 
F Gland, Hormone) 


1 m in, | 


Play Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Children) | 
Pleasure (SEE Emotion) м9 
Poisson Distribution (SEE Statistics) 
Police (SEE Crime & Criminals, 
Political Behavior 
15507. 4738, 4740, 4771, 4815, 4895, 3262 
5428, 5445, 5451 J 
Politics (SEE Political вау Government) 
Pollution (SEE Environment i 
Рој ау (SEE Interpersonal Attraction, 
Social Approval) 
Population Character 
4797, 5308, 5379 ih CBE 
Population Control (SEE Birth i А 
Porteus Maze (SEE Learnini j 


ratus) "e Й 
ш /Ехокей (see also Electrical ey 
Potes. 4279. 4295, 4297, 4321, o ra 
4334, 4335, 4346, 4351, 4352, 859.7 
4355, 4396, 4400, 4 A 
Poverty (SEE Sociocconomie Status, Chil T 
hood/Disadvantage E ce) 
Power (SEE Dominance, Social Influen 


Practice i 
4170, 4183, 4218, 4231, 5 
Precognition (SEE Parapsyeholoy) "a 


Prediction (see also Ac 


Academic) | 
^ 5. 4009 4056, 4749, 453, 480) " 


Game, Recreation) 


mancy 
Реваз 4602, 


5240, 5247 


Prejudi 
E 4685, 


T 
arse, ans, n 0 
5614, 583 


d » 

Prenatal (SEE Pregnancy). shoo) 
SEE Chil ti 

Preschool, Cus (SEE Interval Inte 


E Socioeconomic Status) 

o Crime & Criminals) 

5178, 5185, 5211 

е (SEE Prison) 

(see also Learning/Probability, 


atistics) 

4029, 4241, 4274, 4595, 4859, 4869, 5467 
Probability Learning (SEE Learning/Proba- 

bility) 

Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 

4259, 4260, 4261, 4262, 4263, 4264, 4265, 
67, 4268, 4273, 4618, 4643, 4821, 
57, 4989, 5880 
e Score & Scoring) 

Programed Instruction (see also Teaching 
Aids) 


Projection (SEE Defense Mechanism, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 

Projective Technique (see also Rorschach Test) 
4681, 4687, 4731, 4742, 4931, 4993, 5004, 
5006, 5007, 5008, 5009, 5010, 5011, 5012, 


151, 5188, 5214, 5333, 5380, 

736, 5837 

: Communication, Commu- 
asion) 

inesthesis, Somesthesia) 

Occupation, Sexual Behav- 


ior) 
Protestantism (SEE Religion) 
PME Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 
uman) 


EE Psychodiagnosis) 
Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 
ization) 
Patient (see also Patient) 
4 022, 5043, 5047, 5123, 5126, 5127, 
Тн 5150, 5174, 5205, 5209, 5214, 5261, 
Psychiatric Patient Treatment (see also Case 
Report-Treatment, Treatment/Outpatient) 
5118. 5121, 5128, 5130 
Psychiatric Ward (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 
Psychiatrist 
5032, 5038, 5039, 5040, 5044, 5587 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy, Child 
Psychiatry) 
50: 023, 5026, 5028, 5029, 5031, 5035, 
5040, 5042, 5134, 5144, 5149, 5266, 5398 
Psychiatry Abroad 
5030, 5041, 5159, 5264 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
4905, 5046, 5051, 5052, 5057 
Psychoanalyst (SEE. Psychi. 
Psychoanalytic Interpretation 
4914, 5132, 5133 
Psychoanalytic Theory 
3964, 5057, 5134; 5158, 5191 
Psychoanalytic 1 Psychoanalysis) 
nical Judgment, 
sis/ Differential, Mental 
з of, Schizophrenia/ 


4667, 5008, 5016, 5018, 5123, 5133, 5136, 
5137, 5138, 5139, 5140, 5141, 5142, 5143, 
5144, 5145, 5146, 5147, 5149, 5150, 5151, 
182, 5212, 5214, 5223, 
5319, 5330, 5333, 


st) 


E Psychotherapy/Group, 
e Psychoth apy/Methods in) d : 
‘sychokinesis (PK) (SEE Р: 
Psycholinguistics А ا‎ 
4895, 4911, 4912, 5509, 5676 
Psychologist 
4924, 4965, 5126, 5148, 5591 
Psychology 
pate 3988, 3996, 4921, 4965, 5439, 5750, 


Psychology Abroad 
3969, 3982, 3985, 3986, 3987, 3988, 3989, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


3990, 3991, 4000, 4307, 5057, 5058, 5262, 
B 5263, 5291, 5340, 5507, 5762, 5817 
yt 


/chology/History of 
3961, 3962, 3963, 3983, 4012, 4278, 4763, 
4920, 4941, 4942 i А 
Psychometrics (SEE Test & Testing, Statistics) 
Psychomotor Performance (SEE Motor Per- 

formance) 
Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) 
Psychopathology | 

4921, 5021, 5145, 5151, 5305 
Psychopathy (SEE Mental Disorder) 
Psy (SEE Drug Effects, Drug 
"Therapy, Biochemistry) ' 

ysics 


Psy 
1, 4346 

Psychophysiology (SEE Physiological Psy- 
ООУ) 

Psychosis & Psychotics (see also Mental 

isorder, specific psychoses) 

4401, 4787, 5095, 5099, 5103, 5105, 5109, 
5111, 5115, 5133, 5216, 5228, 5229, 5230, 
5239, 5326 

chosis/Children (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 
sis in) 

Psychosomatic Disorder 

5052, 5094, 5247, 5248, 5249, 5250 
'chosomatic Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 
Disorder, Medicine) 

chotheray (SEE Therapist) 

Eo ie also next headings, Behav- 
ior Therapy, Pete Theres Family Ther- 
apy, Psychiatry, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
Treatment) 

5032, 5044, 5045, 5047, 5048, 5052, 5054, 
5056, 5058, 5061, 5080, 5148, 5186, 5199, 
5221, 5276, 5390 


Ps; real / Children 
Mm 5053, 5059, 5063, 5078, 5088, 5572 
Psychotherapy/Client Centered (SEE Psycho- 


therapy/Methods in) è 
Psychotherapy/Group (see also Family Ther- 


Ps; 
3980, ] 5060, 5062, 5064, 
5077, 5178, 5180, 5184, 5230, 5244, 5256 

Psychotherapy /Research in 
5032, , 5046 

Psychotherapy/Short Term 

Puberty (SEE Adolescence) 

Public inion (SEE Opinion) 

Pulse (SEE Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
Rate) 

ir 4562, 4564, 4568, 4570, 4571, 4572, 
4574, 4575, 4576, 4704, 5351, 5368, 5405, 
5473, 5655, 5776 

Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 


Measurement) 
Questionnaire (see also Inventory, Scale, 


Survi 
SIR. 5373, 5830, 5868 


Rabbit 
4298, 4301, 4309, 4315, 4321, 4329, 4332, 
4389, 4396, 4400, 4425, 4434, 4465, 4490, 
4495, 4500, SA T 
Ethi Р 
ae [x (SEE Integration, Social Move- 


ments) 


SEE Communication/Mass) 

Ranking (SEE Measurement, Scale, Scaling) 

Rapid Eye Movement (see also Dream & 
ir pog 4366, 4376, 5107, 5116 

x 588, pw Wire last 4370, 4442, 


xi 


4467, 4468, 4472, 4578, 4580, 4584, 4586 


Rat/ Activity in 
on 4344, 4394, 4426, 4450, 4467, 4468, 


Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance Learning in 
4319, 4364, 4391, 4392, 4409, 4410, 4415, 
4523, 4524, 4525, 4526, 4528, 4529, 4530, 
4534, 4535, 4537, 4538, 4563 

Rat/Brain Stimulation in 
pe 4325, 4326, 4328, 4330, 4337, 4418, 


Rat/Conditioning in 
4047, 4282, 4344, 4358, 4363, 4404, 4410, 
4487, 4493, 4502, 4504, 4508, 4529, 4539, 
4540, 4543, 4546, 4547, 4560, 4575 

Rat/ vation in 
4337, 4466, 4479, 4481, 4520, 4569 

Rat/Discrimination in 
4328, 4390, 4447, 4520, 4528 

Rat/Drug Effects in 
4320, 4358, 4370, 4390, 4391, 4392, 4394, 
4395, 4398, 4401, 4404, 4404, 4405, 4406, 
4407, 4408, 4409, 4410, 4413, 4415, 4416, 
4417, 4418, 4420 

Rat/Extinction in 
s 4523, 4548, 4563, 4565, 4569, 4572, 


Rat/ in 
4319, 4394, 4481, 4485, 4487, 4520, 4538, 
4555, 4569 

Rat/Lesions in 
4297, 4318, 4319, 4320, 4322, 4323, 4324, 
4359, 4450, 4586 

Rat/Maze Learning in 
4363, 4394 


Rat/Motivation in 
4297, 4398, 4405, 4406, 4466, 4473, 4479, 


4547 
Rat/Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 
in 


4047, 4282, 4390, 4405, 4408, 4418, 4420, 
4447, 4525, 4528, 4539, 4540, 4542, 4543, 
4546, 4547, 4548, 4555, 4558, 4560, 4569, 
4573, 4575 


at/Shock & Shock Effects in 
4392, 4473, 4493, 4502, 4508, 4524, 4525, 
4526, 4530, 4535, 4539, 4548, 4558, 4563, 
4571, 4572, 4575 
Rat/Stress Effects in 
eee о Rating. Seale) 
Rating (see also Rating Scale 
p^ 5126, 5201, , 5485, 5900 
Rating Se: 


ale 
5143, 5145, 5480, 5608 
Ri 


Поп Time 
°З, 4136, 4168, 4177, 4185, 4186, 4187, 
4188, 4189, 4190, 5364, 5513 
Readability (SEE Display, Writing) 


Readi 
4214. 4638, 4912, 5334, 5407, 5461, 5463, 
$464, 5488, 5493, 5503, 5509, 5530, $556, 
5663, 5671, 5674, $692, 5700, 5727, $732, 
5796, 5829, 5932 

Reading Deficiency (see also Education/Spe- 
cial Remedi 


1 
4594, $468, 499, 5500, 5502, 5518, 5520, 


5556 
Reasoning (SEE Logic, Thinking, Cognition, 
Categorical Behavior) 
Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 
ion 
"о, 4153, 4192, 4215, 4216, 4222, 4225, 
4230, 4232, 4234, 4237, 4238, 4239, 4244, 
4247, 4253, 4593, 4603, 4615, 4635, 4645, 
4887. 5474, 5505, 5508, 5659 
Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Reten- 


io 
p^ 4071, 4085, 4089, 4092, 4093, 4128, 
4167, 4203, 4222, 4235, 4245, 4249, 4615, 
4677, 5365, $530, $823, 5932, 5937 
Recreation 
3991, 3992, 4156, 4175, 4630, 4691, 4880, 
4960, 5063, 5342, 5381, 5490, 589! 
Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 
sponse, Muscle) 
4125, 4293, 4333, 4458, 4604 


Regression (SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
lems, Statistics) 

Rehabilitation (see also Counseling, Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 
medial) 

5127, 5136, 5163, 5230, 5260, 5261, 5293, 
AiR 5301, 5304, 5311, 5313, 5377, 5386, 

Rehabilitation/ Vocational (see also Mental 
Retardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
Training in) 

5256, 5257, 5267, 5268, 5286, 5292, 5386 

Reinforcement (see also next headings, Rat/ 
Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 


in) 

4164, 4207, 4210, 4227, 4403, 4476, 4512, 

4541, 4545, 4550, 4600, 4639, 4660, 4703, 

4704, 5055, 5060, 5072, 5082, 5125, 5130, 

5143, 5162, 5274, 5367, 5368, 5375, 5486, 

5493, 5510, 5718, 5765, 5776, 5872, 5919 
Reinforcement Schedule 

4205, 4209, 4437, 4469, 4474, 4503, 4506, 

4522, 4531, 4532, 4544, 4545, 4549, 4551, 

4552, 4553, 4554, 4556, 4551, 4559, 4561. 

4566, 4570, 4610, 4648, 5209, 5531, 5670 
чарен Theory 


Reinforcement/Delayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 

Reinforcement/Partial (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 

Reinforcement/Secondary (SEE Reinforce- 
ment) 

Reinforcement/Social 
4208, 4228, 4660, 4705, 4752, 4838, 4869, 
4978, 5091, 5369, 5370, 5534, 5563, 5657, 


5776 
Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 
Reliability 
4025, 4120, 4668, 4981, 4996, 5327, 5476, 
5480, 5929 


хера 
963, 3976, 3984, 4597, 4737, 4760, 4763, 
4764, 4765, 4766, 4767, 4768, 4769, 4770, 
4771, 4772, 4778, 4785, 4789, 4969, 4973, 
5172, 5269, 5421, 5438, 5446, 5457, 5535, 
5581, 5614, 5625, 5815 
REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 
Reminiscence (SEE Memory, Recall) 
Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospi- 
talization, Hospital & Hospitalization) 
Repetition (SEE Stimulation, Familiarity) 
Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Repression 
4162, 4257, 4967, 5077, 5277, 5659 
Reptile (SEE Animals) 
Research (see also Experimentation) 
3984, 3986, 3998, 3999, 4017, 4036, 4137, 
5250, 5400, 5403, 5406, 5636, 5762, 5802, 
5814, 5818, 5846, 5851 
Research Methods 
3996, 3997, 4001, 4050, 4189, 4263, 4300, 
4735, 4756, 5021, 5026, 5027, 5897 
Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 
zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 


'espiration 
4280, 4285, 4365, 4378, 4400, 4422, 4430, 
4434, 4458, 5315, 5386 
Response (see also Conditioned Response, 
onditioned Emotional Response) 
4055, 4221, 4272, 4479, 4486, 4511, 4524, 
а 4541, 4819, 5000, 5007, 5323, 5482, 
5785 
Response Latency (SEE. Reaction Time) 
Response Set (SEE Set) 
Response/Delayed (SEE Response) 
Retardate (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Retention (sce also Memory, Recall, Recog- 
nition) 
4212, 4214, 4231, 4243, 4246, 4248, 4411, 
4646, 4683, 5360, 5669, 5932 
Retina (see also Eye) 
4064, 4079, 4310, 4332, 4352 
Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 
Gerontology) 
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Retrieval (SEE Information) 

Reviews 
4266. 4286, 4421, 4436, 4457, 4673, 4942, 
5189, 5200, 5233, 5314, 5382, 5813, 5912 

Reward (see also Reinforcement) 

4228, 4447, 4562, 4573, 4692, 4875, 5437 

Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authoritar- 

lanism) 

Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, Aggres- 

sion, Social Movements) 

Risk Taking 
4274, 4276, 4377, 4836, 4847, 4850, 4851, 
4860, 4987, 5426, 5895 

Risky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group Dy- 

namics, Risk Taking) 

RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 

Role 
4151. 4699, 4705, 4713, 4809, 4828, 
4965. 5005, 5033, 5034, 5279, 5300, 
5426, 5528, 5538, 5549, 5580, 5595, 
5603, 5606, 5638, 5640, 5834, 5852, 5 
5908, 5910 

Role Playing (SEE Role) 

Rorschach Test (see also Projective Technique) 
5013, 5014, 5015, 5016, 5017, 5018, 5019, 
5380, 5385, 5391 

Rosenzweig Picture Frustration Study (SEE 

Projective Technique) 
Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
Performance) 

Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 

Running (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 

Rural Environment (see also Community, 

Urban & Suburban Environment) 
4649, 4817, 5203, 5442, 5459, 5496, 5742 

Russia (SEE USSR) 


Sadism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Safety (see also Driving) 
5914, 5934, 5938, 5941 
Salary (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Salivation (SEE Conditioning/Classical, 
Gland, Taste) 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 
Satiation (SEE Motivation) 
Scale (see also Attitude Measurement, Inven- 
tory. Rating Scale, Testing Methods) 
4022, 4795, 4944, 4999, 5020, 5345, 5 45, 
5598 
Scaling (see also Measurement) 
5932 


Scanning (SEE Detection) 
Schizophrenia (see also next headings) 
4035, 5142, 5201, 5205, 5232, 5233, 5236, 
5239 
Schizophrenia/ Childhood 
5217. 5235, 5243 
Schizophrenia/ Chronic 
5062, 5245 
Schizophrenia/Diagnosis of 
5142, 5147 
Schizophrenia/Family Role in 
5217, 5234, 5238 
Schizophrenia/Learning & Cognition in 
5215, 5237 
Schizophrenia/Physiology of 
5231, 5238, 5240 
Schizophrenia/Symptomatology of 
5232, 5240 
Schizophrenia/Treatment of (sce also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia) 
5130, 5234, 5235, 5241, 5242, 5243, 5244, 
5246 
Scholastic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic) 
School (see also next headings, Achievement, 
Classroom, College, Education) 
5196, 5407, 5417, 5427, 5591, 5596, 5641, 
5643, 5645, 5678, 5758 
School Achievement (SEE Achievement/Ac- 
ademic) 
Adjustment 
4717, 5086, 5193, 5422, 5424, 5425, 5421, 
5431, 5434, 5436, 5438, 5445, 5449, 5453, 
5455, 5482, 5495, 5516, 5522, 5528, 5552, 


хп 


5590, 5601, 5646, $709, 
Sa SE 3502. зз, 
‚ 5538, 5592, 5; s 
sa 5599, 5 Pol 70) 
nxiety (SEE Anxiety, 
s DK 
1 
School Learning (see also 
ademic) -— 
5647, 5651, 5652, 5661, 5665, 
5610, 5676, 5677, 5684, 1 
5732, 5756, 5765, 5780, E 
5794, 5797, 5798, 5800 
School Psychology (SEE Educ 
chology, Guidance/Educatio 
School Subjects (SEE Curriculum, 
ics, Reading) y 
» & 


4992, 5801, 5882, 
Scientific Method (SEE Meth 


Selection 
3999, 4488, 5470, 5701, 
5831, 5832, 5833, 5834, 583 
5838, 5839, 5840, 5842, 
Self (see also next headings) 
3, 4228, 4680, 4689. 
5044, 5065, 5208, 5234, 
5582, 5637, 5754, $763 — 
Self-Actualization (SEE Self) — 


Self Conna 
4686, 4753, 4779, 4947, 
5003, 5129, 5205, 5208, 
5352, 5418, 5424, 5492, 
5582, 5589, 5620, 5689, 
5748, 5852 
Self-Disclosure (SEE Interp 
ES eue БЕР Self-Concept) — 
-Evaluati 
4717, 4725, 4838, 4951, 5650, 
Sel 


{-Perception 

4682, 4724, 4725, 4758, 
4829, 4841, 4860, 

4953, 4955, 4958, 4963, 496 
5300, 5324, 5385, 5397, $401 
5595, 5603, 5606, 5633, 


5916 
Self-Stimulation (see also M 
ulation, Brain Stimulation, 
lation in) i 
"4298, 4326, 4336, 4337, 
Self/ Ideal (SEE Self | 
Selling (SE. Advertising, BY 
Behavior) 
Semantic Differential 


tence 
Зер, 4242, 4593, 


Sentence 
Technique) 
Serial Learning 


(SEE | 


iso Expectation) 
5“ DS. 4637, 4847, 4879, $630 


№ лда, 5252, 5255, $620, $741, 5741 
Sex Differences 
* ууу, 41 48, 4611, 4616, 4620, 4622, 4656, 


5e 


4666, 4667, 4674, 4681, 4698, 4711, 4713, 
4718, 4724, 4731, 4746, 4806, 4827, 4854, 
4870, 4874, 4877, 4891, 4903, 4923, 4955, 
4961, 4967, 4968, 5083, 5123, 5177, 5288, 
5338, 5407, 5416, 5419, 5420, 5432, 5457, 
5473, 5557, 5658, $711, 5815 


Sex. Differences- Animal 
4322. 4462, 4578 
Sex Differences/ Academic. Achievement 
$715, 5782 
Sex Role 
4071, 4705, 4778, 4943, 5565, 5826 
Sexual Behavior 
444; 97, 4785, 4787, 4788, 4789, 4790, 
4791, 4970, 5075, 5236, 5253, 5575 
Sexual Behavior-Auimal 
4370, 4448, 4452, 4499, 4577, 4580, 4582. 
4583, 4585 
Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
4804, 5079, 5082, 5198, 5199, 5200, 52: 
Sexual Disorder 
5089. 5199 

§ Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 
Shape) 

Shaping (SEE Conditioning) 

Sheltered Empolyment (SEE Rehabilitation/ 
Vocational) 

Shock A Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Ral/ 
Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 
Effects in) 

4159. 4165, 4397, 4402, 4469, 4507, 4531, 
4516, 4550, 4564, 4570, 4574, 4976, 5351 

Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 
Therapy) 

Shock / Flectroconvulsive (SEE Electroconvul- 
муе Shock) 

Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 

Signal 


4075, 4092, 4120, 4123, 4127, 4132, 4222, 
4289, 4343, 4528, 4541 

Similarity 
4021, 4030, 4223, 4233, 4524, 4833, 4839, 
4966, 4978, 5005 

Simulation (see also Model) 

4010. 4033, 4254, 4258, 4706, $433, 5626, 
5808, 5847, 5855, 5856, 5874, 5930 
wtamcy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, 

Perception, Perception) 

wption (SEE Perception/Size) 

Skis (sce also Cutaneous Sense) 
4154, $380 

Shin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 
Response) 

Steep (see also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 
tye Movement) 
4142. 4144, 4299, 4202, 4331, 4342, 4245, 
4206, 4376, 4393, 4415, 4612, 5093, 5107, 
ИП 

Stow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, 
Mental Retardation) 


409, 4159, 4370, 4458, 4460, 4584, 4586 


ing 
4378. 4927, 4928, 4936, S071 
Secial Processes (see also next headings. 
Interpersonal Processes) 
2977. 4023, 4720, 4728, 4737, 4741, 4249, 
4748, 4750, 4771, 4821, 4854, 4996, 5028 
Puta Acceptance (SEE Acceptance, Social 
pproval) 
Adjustment (SEE Adjustment Personal 
& Social) 
Approval (sec also A, 
4208, 4716, 4718, 4814, 4818, 4822, 4840, 
2 A831, 4927, 4954, 4999, 5027, 5526, 


Serial ==» (SEE Interpersonal Агас» 


then 
Social Behavior / Animal 
UIA. 4428, 4452, 4456, 4460, 4471, 4578, 
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5584, 5658, 5661, 5664, 5739, 5768 
Student/Elementary School (see also Child- 
hood & Children, Achievement/Academ- 
ic-Elementary School) 
4638, 4681, 4684, 5405, 5407, 5409, 5440, 
5460, 5465, 5477, 5480, 5481, 5485, 5488, 
5494, 5502, 5506, 5517, 5527, 5532, 5556, 
5565, 5572, 5586, 5590, 5655, 5657, 5660, 
5663, 5665, 5670, 5677, 5680, 5681, 5682, 
5691, 5700, 5708, 5711, $725, 5727, 5731, 
5732, 5740, 5746, 5761, 5772, 5780, 5805, 
5807, 5810, 5811 
Student/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 
Student/Graduate 
4009, 4181, 5148, 5274, 5550, 5564, 5662, 
5701, 5705, 5710, 5750, 5775, 5787, 5808 
Student/High School (see also Adolescence) 
4042, 4161, 4847, 4923, 4925, 4934, 5415, 
5416, 5417, 5420, 5427, 5432, 5433, 5434, 
5435, 5442, 5450, 5453, 5455, 5456, 5457, 
5472, 5474, 5532, 5531, 5543, 5544, 5548, 
5552, 5568, 5570, 5573, 5588, 5607, 5615, 
5654, 5665, 5667, 5668, 5687, 5688, 5697, 
5704, 5708, 5712, 5713, 5714, 5724, 5725, 
5729, 5735, 5747, 5751, 5764, 5786, 5788, 


5825 
Student/Junior High School (see also Ado- 
lescence) 
5416, 5420, 5424, 5437, 5440, 5472, 5494, 
5500, 5506, 5532, 5548, 5574, 5577, 5654, 
5656, 5665, 5667, 5708, 5737, 5741 
Stuttering (sec also Speech/Defective) 
5314, 5315, 5316, 5317, 5318, 5319, 5320, 
$321, 5337 
Suerte (SEE Perception, Visual Percep- 
tion; 
Subliminal Беседа (SEE Perception, Visual 
Perception, Threshold) 
Submission (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal 
Influence) 
Suburbs (SEE Urban & Suburban Environ- 


ment) 
Success (SEE Achievement) 
Sucking (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
Su а (SEE Hypnosis, Personality 
rail 
Suicide (see also Death) 
4748, 4795, 5084, 5099, 5173, 5174, 5175, 
5176, 5177 


Sul (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
8 и GE ond iip, Management) 
үг see also Medicine) 

O4. 5312 


Survey (sce also Inventory, Questionnaire, 
Scale, Testing Methods) 
4785, 4797, 4815, 4899, 4938, 5356 

SVIB (SEE асоро Interest) 

Symbol & Symbolism (SEE Meaning, Com- 
munication, Language) 

Sympathetic Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
System/ Autonomic) 


Symposium é 
^ 984, e 5057, 5293 
jymptom (see also Diagnosis, Psychodiagnosis) 
5200, 5202, 5351 2 Б, 
Syntax (see also Grammar) 
4167, 4593, 4618, 5299, 5348, 5365 
Systems Analysis (SEE Organizational Struc- 
ture) 


a SEE Apparatus) 

Tactile (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 

Talent (SEE Ability) 

Target (SEE Engineering Psychology, Mili- 


tary) 
Task 
4228, 4845, 5474, 5860, 5862, 5863, 5927 
Taste (see also Food) * 
4052, 4337, 4358 
Teacher 


4009, 4596, 5080, 5402, 5413, 5436, 5438, 
5441, 5452, 5458, 5460, 5464, 5492, 5511, 
5543, 5595, 5599, 5600, 5607, 5608, 5613. 
5615, 5617, 5618, 5623, 5624, 5637, 5638, 
5639. 5640, 5643, 5650, 5758, 5776, 5791. 
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5812 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality 

5417, 5435, 5450, 5465, 5528, 5530, 5538, 
5602, 5603, 5604, 5606, 5609, 5610, 5611, 
5612, 5614, 5615, 5616, 5617, 5619, 5620, 
5622, 5625, 5627, 5629, 5630, 5631, 5632, 
5633. 5634, 5635, 5636, 5637, 5639, 5641, 
5644, 5645, 5672, 5674 


Training 
5289, 5530, 5546, 5604, 5605, 5609, 5610, 
5611. 5621, 5622, 5624, 5626, 5628, 5629, 
5630, 5631, 5632, 5633, 5635, 5642, 5756 
Тт (see also next Egi 
3985, 5362, 5412, 5493, 5498, 5564, 5607, 
5608, 5611, 5614, 5623, 5631, 5738, 5749, 
5762, 5763, 5765, 5776, 5777, 5793, 5806 
Teaching Aids (see also Programed Instruc- 


5044. 5520, 5582, 5762, 5763, 5764, 5766, 
5769, 5770, 5781, 5782, 578: 87, 5788, 
5789, 5791, 5798, 5800, 5802, 5807 

Teaching Method (see also Programed In- 

struction) 
4193, 5498, 5531, 5605, 5621, 5627. 
5674, 5682, 5728, 5761, 5762, 5767. 
5772, 5773, 5775, 5111, 5778, 5780, 57 
5785, 5786, 5792, 5793, 5794, 579: 
$797, 5798, 5799, 5801, 5804, 5 
5809, 5810, 5811, 5812, 5858 

Teaching/Television (SEE Television) 

Team Teaching (SEE Teaching Method) 

Telepathy (SEE Parapsychology) 

‘Television 

4632, 4885, 4887, 4892, 4897, 4899, 5766, 
5781, 5855 

Television/Educational (SEE Television) 


TT 

154, 4185, 4280, 4427, 4431, 4443, 4607, 
4612, 5295, 5883, 5912 

Temperature Sense (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 

Tension (SEE Conflict, Stress, Anxiety) 

Territorial Behavior (SEE Instinctive Behav- 
ior) 

Test & Testing (see also next headings, 
Projective Technique, specific tests) 
4038, 4040, 5149, 5225, 5327, 5458, 5461, 
5463. 5467, 5470, 5471, 5473, 5475, 5476, 
5478, 5482, 5594, 5613, 5813, 5828, 5832, 
5835, 5842, 5854, 5941 

Test Anxiety 

4157, 4954, 5004, 5011, 5074, 5474, 5481, 
5695 

Test/Ability (SEE Test/Aptitude) 

Test/Achievement 
3973. 4144, 5334, 5488, 5568, 5659, 5694, 
5695, 5705, 5807, 5829 

Test/ Aptitude 
4729. 5374, 5459, 5464, 5465, 5469, 5479, 
5483. 5488, 5568, 5696, 5698, 5700, 5829, 
5838, 5840, 5871, 5889, 5890 

Test/ Intelligence. 
4042, 4624, 4660, 4664, 4665, 4666, 4667, 
4668. 4710, 4727, 4979, 4980, 4981, 4983, 
4985, 5150, 5260, 5333, 5462, 5468, 5472, 
$477, 5502, 5523, 5568, 5736 

Test/ Personality 
4039, 4081, 4441, 4686, 4710, 4729, 4762, 
4946, 4948, 4949, 4977, 4993, 4994, 4995, 
4996, 4997, 4998, 5002, 5003, 5004, 5036, 
5170, 5537, 5552, 5562, 5589, 5593, $602, 
5614, 5658, 5664, 5751 

Testing Methods 
4039, 4041, 4660, 5374, 5468, 5469, 5790 


Thalamus 
4296, 4305, 4308, 4325, 4383, 4430, 4444 
Thematic Apperception Test (SEE Projective 
Technique) 2 
Theory (see also Learning Theory. Personality 
Theory, Psychoanalytic Theory, Informa- 
tion Theory, Motivation Theory, Reinforce- 
ment Theory) 
3966, 3980, 3987, 4002, 4636, 4664. 4794, 
4805, 4823, 4858, 5023, 5028, 5042, 5248, 
5611. 5910 Ё 
‘Therapeutic Community (SEE Community, 
Psychotherapy/Methods in) 
‘Therapeutic Process (see also Empathy) 


xiv 


5038, 5039, 5051 ] 
S9; S197, S275, р Зо 
1, 5053, 5056, $067, 


5178 
Therapy (see also Behay 
Therapy, Family Therapy, 
choanalysis, Psychoth 
apy, Treatment, 
of, Mental Retardai 
Report- Treatment, 
Shock Therapy, Treatn 
Psychiatric Patient Treatmen 
tional & Physical Therapy) 


Thinking (see also Cognition, 
gorical Behavior) 
4173, 4255, 4257, 4258, 4259, 
4269, 4300, 4723, 4900, 495 
5302, 5401, 5483, 5693, 
Thirst (SEE Water & Water 
vation, Motivation) n 


Threat А 
4159, 4257, 4972, 5888, 5908 _ 


4006, 4007, 4022, 4098, 4121, 4125 
4126, 4139, 4373, 4374, 
Time (see also 


Time) 

4189, 4240, 4275, 4612, 51 
Time Estimation 

Time Interval Effects (SEE 


‘Traini 
5778, 
5851, 5852, 


$044, 5058, 

5551, 5554, 

5578, 5579, 5589, 5803 
‘Training/Teacher (SEE Т 
‘Trait (SEE Personality 
‘Tranquilizer {= also Drug 

romazine) 

P397, 4399, 5100, 5101, S10 

5111, 5153, 5245, 5933 

Transfer (see also Gen 
Transfer) 


‘Treatment (sce а! 
Treatment. of. 


Treatment/' 
5145, 5393 


terpersonal 
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Unconscious (SË! 

Я scr Sry oie 
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Underdereloped Countries | 


Countries) 


үреп (SEE 


Съ Disadvantaged) 

Underwater Eaviroument (SEE Environment) 

Unemployment (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Seconcnomic Status) 

Vets (SET. Personpel/fndostrial) 

laird States 

k уз». 4257, 4707, 4728, 4744, 4740, 4774, 
4775, 4895, 5166, $678 

University (STL College, Student/College) 


ене Mother (SET Bre ney, Mother) 

Utes 4 Suburban ж, бес abo 
Communnty, Rural Environment 
4609, 4700, 4748, 478), 4923, 4929, 5224, 
549. 5501, $727 

Uriaation (SEL Elimination) 


4257, 4)03, 4720, 4895 


4068, 4922, 4981, 4996, 5003, 5004, 
7, 5479, 5480, 5993, 5594, 5831, 5941 
/ Construct (SEE Validity) 
Value & Values 
J90). 4081, 4671, 4684, 4699, 4701, 4717, 
4721, 4722, 4743, 4744, 4747, 4758, 4769, 
4774, 482), 4840, 4861, 4950, 5045, 5054, 
265, 5405, 5443, 5444, 5579, 5581, 
96. 5612, 5799, 5852, 5885 
Varlance/ Analysis of (SEE Statistics) 
Vascular А Vasomotor (SEE Cardiovascular 
Processes) 
Verbal Ability (SEE Ability, Verbal Behavior) 
Verbal Behavior. (see also Communication, 
Speech, Voxalization) 
41M, 4157, 4101, 4163, 4256, 4599, 4610, 
4011. 4018, 4635, 4650, 4651, 4655, 4078, 
4687, 4708, 4716, 4723, 4800, 4898, 4962, 
4967, 4980, 5215, 5309, 5369, 558), 5619, 
а, S631, 5642, 5658, 5667, 5717, 5788, 


= ug 
(SEE Learning/Verbal) 


Verbal Condi 

Verbal Learning (SEL Learning/ Verbal) 

Verbal Mediation (SEE Mediation 

Verbal Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
жм!) 
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A READER'S GUIDE TO USING PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS 


Psychological Abstracts (PA) attempts to cover the world's literature in psychol and related t я 
PA publishes abstracts of published primary documents such as technical elite, journals, and a te 
E and separates are covered by bibliographic citation with an additional annotation if the title is not de- 
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HISTORY 


5944. Adorno, Theodor W. Die Freudsche Theorie 
und die Struktur der faschistischen Propaganda. 
[Freudian theory and the pattern of fascist propaganda.) 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1970(Jul), Vol. 24(7), 486-409. 

5945. Erikson, Erik Н. On the nature of ho- 
historical evidence: In search of Gandhi. In D. A. 
Rustow (Ed.), "Philosophers and kings: Studies in 
leadership." (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 4) 33-68. 

5946. Gottheld, Rene, (Cuyo National U., Mendoza, 
Argentina) Historia de la psicología en la Argentina: 
|, [History of psychology in Argentina: Ц Revista 
Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1969, Vol, 1(1), 13- 
33.—Psychology in Argentina during the times of the 
Spanish colonial period was mainly a scholastic disci- 
pline, taught at the universities. In the era of inde- 
pendence there were 3 periods: (a) the ideology period, 
during which Lafinur, Fernandez de Aguero, and 
Alcorta made important contributions to psychology; (b) 
the romantic period, centered more in action than in 
ideas; and (c) the eclectic period, with Amadeo Jacques. 

English abstract. 


PHILOSOPHY 


5947, Gray, Paul D. (Ohio State U.) A defense of P. 
F. Strawson's theory of self. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4837. 

5948. Ornstein, Jack H. (U. California, San Diego) A 
critique of the mind-brain identity theory and a 
defense of a multi-aspect theory of the mind. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4842-4843. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


5949, Moss, Thelma & Gengerelli, J. A. (U. Cali- 
Tornia, Center for the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) ESP 
elects generated by affective states. Behavioral 
ji psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(9-10), 8-12.—Rep- 
lication was attempted of a laboratory study where 
bs ерау seemed to occur between 2 people, isolated 
rom each other, when “transmitter” (Т) was emotionally 
pa and “receiver” (R) was relaxed. In the present 
BS) У, 72 Т-К teams were divided into 3 groups: ESF, 
eee and ESP? (according to expressed beliefs), and 
the dependent variable was а forced choice by Rs (rather 
я ап the matching of protocols by judges). Significant 
sults (p = 003) were obtained only with the ESP 
Кор. Post-hoc regrouping of teams into “artists” 
‘nonartists” gave highly significant results (p = 000005) 

T "artists."— Journal abstract. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


5950. Ardila, Rubén. Desarrollo de la psicologia 
latinoaméricana. [Development of EU. Associa 
psychology.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1969, 


51. Bannister, D. (Ed.) (Bexley Hosp., England) 
Perspectives in personal construct . London, 
b. Academic Press, 1970. xii, 273 p. $11.50. 

952. Goble, Frank G. The third force: Pay 
chology of Abraham Maslow. New York, N.Y.: 
Grossman, 1970. xii, 201 p. $7.95. 

5953. W Lise. (Duk 
recent work in philosophy of 


operational in . Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 58: ,—Reports that 
ао of science Y recently d а 
only extreme operationism but any tioni ti 
faces very serious difficulties. Ан has tended to 
take for granted that only “data language” or "obser- 
vation terms" have direct empirical meaning, and that 
the empirical meaning of all other terms is given by their 
rational definitions. Strong ments are outlined 
which indicate both that such ^ tion terms" are 
impossible to distinguish and that there are other indirect 
sources of empirical meaning besides operational defi- 
nitions. If these arguments are correct, 2 conclusions 
follow: (a) it can no longer be maintained that pys- 
chological concepts must be "reconstructed" in terms of 
operational definitions; and (b) there is no longer any 
basis for failing to require the justification of operational 
definitions used in psychological research. (2 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 1 
5954. Walsh, А! A. (U. New Hampshire) 
Contents eva d m : ХИ. 
Bibliogra| . Psychologica 15, 
Bibliographie PR). ЧА? Presents а description 
ofa bibliographie listing of 383 items concerned with 
hrenology and available from the American Society for 
nformation Science. Some research underway is men- 
tioned. (23 ref.) Journal abstract. 


EDUCATION & TRAINING 


5955. Lesh, Terry V. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, Can- 
ada) Zen meditation and the | of em- 
ا‎ counselors. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1 рг), Vol. 10(1), 39-74,—39 graduate students 
enrolled in counseling courses participated in an ех- 


iment designed to learn if practicing zazen could 
assist counselors to improve 
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their empathic abilities. 


Experimental Ss, who volunteered for meditation, 
practiced zazen 30 min. each weekday over 4 wk. Of 2 
control groups, which did not meditate, 1 consisted also 
of volunteers for zazen and | of meditation refusers. 
Tests of affective sensitivity (empathy), of openness to 
experience, and of self-actualization were administered 
to all Ss before and after treatment. Experimental Ss 
improved their empathic abilities significantly; control 
Ss did not. The effect is greatest in persons with low 
initial abilities. Both openness to experience and self- 
actualization are positively related to empathic nl 
Depth of concentration reached in zazen is positively 
related to openness to experience. (50 ref.)—P. Swartz. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


5956. Brozek, Josef. (Lehigh U.) Psicologia 
estadounidense y psicologia soviética en 1971. 
[American psychology and Soviet psychology in 1971.] 
Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1971, Vol. 3(1), 
51-72.— Discusses barriers to scientific communication 
between the United States and the Soviet Union, and 
describes for each country undergraduate and graduate 
psychology curricula, degrees and diplomas awarded, 
research institutions, and relations to the neighboring 
fields. (23 ref.)— English abstract. 

5957. Hyams, Lyon. (Rutgers State U., Medical 
— The practical psychology of biostatistical 
consultation. Biometrics, 1971(Mar), Vol. 27(1), 201- 
211.—Beginning with the premise that consultations with 
biological scientists are frequently characterized by 
communication difficulties, an attempt is made to 
provide insights into their etiology through the consid- 
eration of the seemingly different expectations. and 
behaviors of consultants and clients. General issues and 
interpersonal problems are brought into focus by 
stereotypic characterizations. Suggestions for upgrading 
the consulting relationship are advanced that depend on 
the empathetic understanding of the client's position and 
a more realistic self-appraisa..—R. L. McCornack. 


5958. Miller, А. (Rockefeller U.) On turning 
psychology over to unwashed. Psychology Today, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 3(7), 53-55, 66-74.—Nonpsychologists 


are suspicious of the goals of psychology. Since control 
of behavior is emphasized, laymen want to know who 
will decide what behaviors should be reinforced. "Un- 
derstanding and prediction are better goals for psy- 
chology than is control—better for both psychology and 
for the promotion of human welfare—because they lead 
us to think, not in terms of coercion by a powerful elite, 
but in terms of the diagnosis of problems and the 
development of programs that can enrich the lives of 
every citizen." Every effort should be made to pass on 
the principles of psychology to the public rather than 
depending on either professional psychologists or indus- 
trialists and politicians to man psychology.—E. J. 
Posavac. 


INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


5959. Benbenaste, Narciso & Read, Maria C. Nivel 
psicológico. [True psychology.] Revista Argentina de 
Psicología, 1970(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 25-40.—Argues for a 
definition of psychology characterized by "interaction." 
Pointing out the need for a science to be defined with 
respect to other disciplines studying the same general 
phenomena, the notion is developed that psychology 
may be conceptualized as a study of the interaction of 
organisms with their environment, as opposed to a study 


of the reactions of the same organisms. : 

emergence of complex, hiérarchičally T 
tures is discussed, and they are shown to require complex 
rather than reductionist study. Similarly, an m 
made for approaches within psychology Which wil for 
example, look at affective as well as cognitive factors i 
development, and consider the joint effects of these on 


* the person. It is pointed out that the statistically derived. 


conceptions of normality are of little value without a full 
understanding of the multiple factors which, in inter- 
action with one another, affect a person's adjustment to 
his environment.—5. M. Halpin. 

5960. Dulov, Ateist V. Vvedenie v sudebnuyu 
psikhologiyu. [Introduction to the forensic psycholo, ] 
Moscow, USSR: Yuridicheskaya Literatura, 197. 158p. 
57 K. 

5961. Krantz, David L. & Wouters-Koster, Lia. (Lake 
Forest Coll.) Publication patterns in Dutch psy- 
chology. Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
haar Grensgebieden, 1971(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 52-59.—The 
American research machine has been described as being 
high-speed, hard-working, well-supported, sets its own 
goals, spirals from 1 project to another, and is condi- 
tioned not to incorporate foreign materials. European 
research, however, is more extended in time and stresses 
the qualitative and theoretical with emphasis on fun- 
damental issues. With reference to Dutch research in 
psychology, it was found that 90% of all publications are 
written in Dutch for local consumption to improve local 
conditions. 15% of the psychologists published 75% of all 
the pages published. The majority of the scientific bet 
in psychology are published by a small core of mem 
from the doctoral class. The low productivity in 
publications by the doctorandus class is explainable 
its heavy burden in teaching. Also the limited oppor- 
tunity for employment for a doctor-professor de 
reduced the motivation for publication among 
members of the doctorandus class.—4. J. Ter 


GENERAL BOOKS & REFERENCE WORKS 
5962. Beigel, Hugo G. Dictionary of rue 


and related fields: бетпап Ен New 
rederick Ungar, 1971. 256 p. 37. J 

^ “5963. Marienfeld, Horst. ‘Dokumentation: he 

wissenschaften-biotechnik: Bibliographien о Я 

1968. (Documentation: II. Biosciences-biotere | 

Bibliographies 1960-1968.] Don Mills, be. 1969. 

GRS Control Systems & Simulation Engineering, 


142 p. $4.60(paper). 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


i / й Evristiches 
5964. Kulyutkin, Yuvenalii М. . ‘ods in 
metody v strukture reshenii. [Heuristic cdi Ой, 
structure of solutions.] Moscow, А id 
. 79 K. T 
PACEM TLukaszewskiy TES } 
informacji i aktywność. [Incom] i 1971, Vd 
and er IL] Przegląd Psychologiczny» "^ e infor: 
(21), 35-59.— Considers fundamen information 
mation incompatibility between c а С 
information input. A model is propa 
the system of coded informa? ee 
organism's normal states and rela! 
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METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


ment. 2 model types are distinguished: those generally 
conveyed to the organism and those taught. The features 
of information incompatibility and the degree of con- 
solidation of the model are considered decisive for the 
organism’s selection of methods to eliminate incom- 
patibilities. Small and excessively great incompatibilities 
do not evoke tendencies to self-elimination (an area of 
lack of activity). Medium degrees of incompatibility 
provoke the organism to (a) changes in input infor- 
mation, (b) partial changes in both systems of infor- 
mation, or (c) a change of models. Several hypotheses 
derived from these considerations are considered. 
(Russian summary) (45 ref.)—English summary. 

5966. Reid, Richard A. (Ohio State U.) An evaluation 
of a methodology for the analysis of time series 
behavioral data. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5438. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


5967. Baird, John C. & Stein, Timothy. (Dartmouth 

Coll) When power functions fail: A theoretical 
explanation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 415-425.—When the simple power function fails 
to describe psychophysical results, it is necessary to add 
or subtract a constant from either the stimuli or 
responses in order to reinstitute a power function. It is 
suggested that this failure results from the nonlinearity of 
the function between the Weber fraction and stimulus 
intensity. Computer simulation experiments were con- 
ducted which support this contention. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
„ 5968. Bredenkamp, J. (U. Heidelberg, W. Germany) 
Über Masse der Praktischen Signifikanz. [Measures 
of practical significance.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 
1970, Vol. 177(3-4), 310-318.—Discusses 8 different 
measures of practical significance. All measures can be 
reduced to the basic equation (Var(t) - Var(e))/Var(f). 
The practical significance is always equal to the relative 
part in the total variance which can be explained by a 
variation of conditions. The 7 variance analyses with a 
lixed factor can be reduced to 2 basic measures: one 
expressing the practical relevance of the spot-check 
result; and the other expressing the practical significance 
in the population. When the independent variable of the 
€xamination is a change factor, the practical significance 
can be estimated by calculating the intraclass corre- 
lation.—P. von Toal 

5969. Joe, George W. (Texas Christian U., Inst. of 
Behavioral Research) Comment on Overall and 
Spiegel's "Least squares analysis of experimental 
data. Psychological Bulletin, 1971(May), Vol. 75(5), 

64-366. — Discusses the model employed by J. Overall 
and D. Spiegel (see PA, Vol. 44:1534) in their design 
matrix in the use of a multiple regression technique to 
the problem of analysis of variance.—Journal abstract. 

5970. Osipov, L. V. (Leningrad State U., USSR) O 
Veroyatnostyakh bol'shikh uklonenii diya summ 
Nezavisimykh sluchainykh velichin. [Probabilities of 
DA deviations for sums of independent random values.] 

oklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 196(5), 
1020-10231, Zusne. 
. 3971. Sandell, Rolf С. (Institutet for Konsum- 
lionsforskning, Stockholm, Sweden) Note on choosing 
tween competing interpretations of cross-lagged 
Panel correlations. Psychological Bulletin, 197 (May), 


46: 5966-5978 


Vol. 75(5), 367-368.—Considers the possibilities of 
drawing causal inferences from cross-lagged panel 
correlations. Assuming that the effects of a causal state 
vanish with time, and assuming 3-wave panel data, 
certain patterns of cross-lagged correlations are open to 
causal interpretations.—Journal abstract. 

5972. Sullins, Walter L. (U. Maryland) Monte Carlo 
sampling distributions of internal consistency re- 
liability estimates for tests with sequentially de- 
pendent and independent items. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3975. 


Factor Analysis 


5973. Brogden, Hubert E. (Purdue U.) Further 
comments on the interpretation of factors. Psycho- 
logical Bulletin, 1971(May), Vol. 75(5), 362-363.—Dis- 
cusses the suggestion of C. Harris (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 
4), concerning a paper by H. E. Brogden, that the matrix 
of weights on the latent test vectors which reproduce the 
factors is | among many matrices that might be used for 
factor score estimation and that one must choose among 
these. After clarification of certain features of the paper 
(see PA, Vol. 44:1536), a distinction is made between 
factor score estimation and factor intepretation, It is 
suggested that weight matrices appropriate for esti- 
mation may not be appropriate for interpretation. It is 
concluded that Harris’s comments do not seem to be 
relevant to the earlier paper on factor interpretation. 
—Journal abstract. 

5974. Harris, Chester W. ( U. California, Santa 
Barbara) On Brogden's interpretation of factors. 
Psychological Bulletin, 197\(May), Vol. 75(5), 360- 
361.— Discusses the interpretations of factors proposed 
by H. E. Brogden (see PA, Vol. 44:1536) which provides 
weights for application to the (generally unavailable) 
common parts of the data and not to the data 
themselves. If the weights are applied to the data 
themselves, the result is 1 of several possible estimates of 
common factor scores. These weights are not, in general, 

roportional to the factor pattern. It is suggested, 
owever, that this proportionality can be achieved if the 
final oblique solution is developed by means of the C. 
Harris and H. Kaiser (see PA, Vol. 39:9008) independent 
cluster algorithm. Such a solution guarantees propor- 
tionality of 2 seis of weights: those to estimate the 
variables from the factors, and those that might be used, 
following Brogden, to estimate factor scores from the 
variables.—Journal abstract. 

5975. Zwirner, Walter W. (Stanford U.) The 
Procrustes model in factor analysis: Evaluation of 
two alternative criteria. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3978. 


COMPUTERS & PROGRAMING 


5976. Healey, C. T. & Sparks, D. L. (U. Alabama) A 
method of interfacing a small Po he E with Un 
chological experiments. Journal of the Experimenta: 
aber of Behavior, 1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 403-404. 

5977. Kraizmer, L. P. (Ed.) Khranenie informatsii v 
kiberneticheskikh ustroistvakh. [Storage of informa- 
tion in cybernetic installations] Moscow, USSR: 
Sovetskoe Radio, 1969. 312 p. 9] K. 

5978. Marshall, Clifford & Maguire, Thomas O. (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) The computer as social 
pressure to produce conformity in a simple per- 
ceptual task. AV Communication Review, 1971(Spr), 
Vol. 19(1), 19-28.—In a study to determine the effect of 
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the computer as an authority with the effects of 
simulated social pressure in bringing about individual 
agreement in a simple perceptual task, 98 Ss were 
exposed to a standard IBM 1500 computer-assisted 
instruction (CAI) system. The task consisted of the 
presentation of a single vertical line on the image 
projector for 3 sec. $ was then asked to choose which of 5 
alternative lines which subsequently appeared matched 
the stimulus line. 7 groups were used: (a) 3 groups 
received simulated social pressure of varying forms; (b) 3 
groups received pressure from the computer to choose 
either the correct, a larger, or a smaller line, respectively; 
and (c) a no-pressure control group. Results indicate that 
computer pressure can produce the same type of results 
as true social pressure. Perceptual judgments can_be 
manipulated by false information presented in a CAI 
situation.—D. E. Anderson. 

5979. Skorohod'ko, Eduard F. Lingvistichni osnovi 
avtomatizatsii informatsiinogo poshuku. [Linguistic 
bases of automatization of informational investigation.] 
Kiev, USSR: Vishcha Shkola, 1970. 242 p. 73 K. 

5980. Slack, Warner. (U. Wisconsin) Computer- 
based interviewing system dealing with nonverbal 
behavior as well as keyboard responses. Science, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 171(3966), 84-87.—Describes a digital 
computer program designed to conduct a medical 
interview while simultaneously monitoring the heart rate 
and keyboard response latency of the respondent for 
each question frame. The program can branch to new 
frames contingent upon the heart rate and response 
latency values, as well as the keyboard responses, and 
thus alter the course of the interview on the basis of this 
nonverbal information. The program is presented-as a 
technique for studying the use of nonverbal respondent 
behavior in automated, clinical interviews.—Journal 
abstract. 

5981. Timbie, Michele & Coombs, Don. An inter- 
active information retrieval system: Case studies on 
the use of DIALOG to search the ERIC document 
file. ERIC-Stanford, Calif., 1969(Dec), 87 p. 

5982. Ursul, Arkadii D. Informatsiya i myshlenie. 
[Information and thought] Moscow, USSR: Znanie, 
1970. 48 p. 9 K. 


TESTING 


5983. Lourens, P. J. (National Inst. for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) Die aard, 
funksies en tekortkominge van sielkundige meting. 
[The nature, functions and shortcomings of psycholog- 
ical measurement.] Psychologia Africana, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
13(2-3), 149-172.—Describes the scientific task as the 
collection, rational processing, and communication of 
information concerning empirical entities. Scientific 
standards deduced from this formulation include cov- 
erage, comprehensiveness of implications, reliability, and 
contribution to understanding. A definition of meas- 
urement is presented, following a review of instances of 
measurement. Measurement is compared with other 
general procedures which are (in principle) available to 
the scientist, e.g, intuition, verbal formulation, simu- 
lation. It is concluded that measurement has important 
advantages; however, if used without due consideration 
of all relevant factors, it can give rise to misleading or 
erroneous results. Exclusive reliance on measurement 
may exclude important areas from scientific scrutiny. 
The concept of a psychological test is defined and a 
"typical" psychometric situation is analyzed in detail. 
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The relationship of reliability to va 
between test definition "e 

whether all tests have to be validat 
ogeneous nature of psychologies 
discussed. (29 ref.) —English 


Construction & Vgl 


EXPERIMENTATION & О) 


5984. Bootzin, Richard R. (No 
pectancy and individual differences In 
bias. Journal of General Psychology, 19 
84(2), 303-312.—2 experiments, involving 
Es (male volunteer undergraduates) and 
graduates), were performed to. determ 
expectancy mediat bias and to ide 
correlates of E bias. E's predictio! 
were employed as a convergent meas 
along with the usual induced t 


xpectai 


induced expectancy effect obtain 
5985. Pereboom, A. C. (Louisi 
fundamental problems in experi 
An overview. Psychological. Repor is, | 
28(2), 439-455.—The application of | 
approach to a multidimensional discip 
that it will work, that control and an 
explanations which will lead to а 
restricted behavior domain, and | 
fundamental basis for our concepts, 
which will justify the measurable genet 
theory. Yet little of this appears to 
suggested that, in the name of basic rt 
be directed toward fitting our emp! 
subject matter rather than attempting O 
This may mean less control, greater de 
ality, and more tolerance for 
tions. (3 p. ref.)- Journal abstract. 
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di 
5986. Anan'ev, В. G. (Ed) EKSP 
prikladnaya psikhologiya. Į pe 
psychology.] Leningrad, USSR: in 
51K 


8 5987. Colotla, Victor A. & 
Xochitl. (Alcoholism & Drug Ad 
dation of Ontario, Psychologi 
Un glosario de términos del an? 1 

la conducta en el idioma espa! d 
of the experimental analysis of beha 
language.] Revista Latinoaméricana - 
Vol. 3(1), 37-50.—Stresses the imp 
perimental analysis of behavior 1n. 
chology. It is noted that Latin ps 
do not show, with the exception 
interest in this new area of mods?” 
sented is a glossary of sugges р 
the field of the experimental antamin 
hope that it will contribute to the а 
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this area among Spanish-speaking psychologists. (31 
ref,)—English abstract. 

5988. Ough, C. S. & Amerine, M. A. (U. California, 
Davis) Effect of subjects' sex, experience, and 
training on their red wine color-preference patterns. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 395- 
398.—11 experienced adult Ss and 98 inexperienced 
undergraduates had essentially the same preference 
patterns for red table wine color, showing a tendency to 
prefer the middle brightness and the red hue (compared 
to orange or purple). Male and female undergraduates 
had very similar preference patterns. There was a slight 
tendency for the male Ss to prefer the wines with lower 
brightness. The 9 highly trained Ss tended to prefer the 
wine colors with decreasing brightness. The over-dark, 
purple wine was distinctly disliked by the adult and 
student Ss and the preference was split for the experts. 
The danger of using a highly trained panel to predict 
preference of an inexperienced group is evident, —Jour- 
nal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


5989, Ellis, Newton C. (Texas A & M U.) Using 
proximities analysis in the quantification of stimulus 
similarity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 403-406.— Experimental questions were: (a) can 
the psychological space implied by judgments of simi- 
larity be recovered and represented metrically; and (b) 
will it approximate the preconstructed physical space of 
the stimuli, and if so, what are de implications? 
Complex, physically similar stimuli were constructed 
according to rules of circumplex analysis; similarities 
judgments were obtained using the complete method of 
triads, and judgment data were examined by proximities 
analysis. Results demonstrate that the Deel 
space was recoverable and closely resembled the physical 
similarity of the stimuli—Journal abstract. 

5990; Guilford, Arthur M. (U. Michigan) A $ of 
dichotic and dichoptic bisensory performance in а 
normal population. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5056. 

5991, Hester, Gene A. (U. Texas, Medical School, San 
Antonio) Effects of active movement on body-part 
size estimates, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), 
Vol, 30(2), 607-613.— Obtained body-part size estimates 
of 20 male 19-29 yr. old undergraduates under normal 
room illumination and under 3 basic conditions: (a) 
active movement of a joint-bounded body part prior to 
making an estimate of that part; (b) active movement of 
a different body part prior to making an estimate of 
joint-bounded and non-joint-bounded body parts as well 
4s familiar nonbody objects; and (c) no movement prior 
lo making an estimate of joint-bounded and non- 
joint-bounded body parts as well as nonbody objects. 
Results do not support the hypotheses that in uced 
muscular tension or increased attention to the estimating 
Ви creates an enhancing effect upon ше ИШК 
fom pictorial memory of body ог nonbody stimuli. 
Other findings, e.g., overestimation of the head width 
and variability in estimation of the waist, were consistent 
with previous studies. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

5992. Hill, John W. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo 
Park, Calif.) Processing of tactual and visual 
stimuli sequentially presented at high rates. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 340- 

48.—Investigated the differences between tactile 
Visual localization and temporal ordering ability using а 


46; 5988-5996 


sequential ntation of 4- and 6-point stimuli in a 
3 x 8 matrix of stimulators, | at a time, at onset intervals 
of 10-200 msec. The visual and tactile experiments were 
made as similar as possible by using analogous displays, 
identical experimental ures, and the same 2 
undergraduate Ss. Results show (a) that ordering a large 
number of points required. considerably larger onset 
intervals than ordering a smaller number, (b) that 


ordering tactually presented points was more difficult 
than гр the same number of visually presented 
points, and (c) that the ability to localize the points 


reached a minimum with a 50-msec onset interval. Tests 
show that this dip A epo creme with onset interval was 
not due to spatially dependent masking. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

5993. Koen, Frank. (U. Michigan) Verbal mediators 
in cross-modal form discrimination. Canadian Journal 
of Psychology, 197W(Apr), Vol. 25(2), 103-110.—Studied 
(a) the direction in which ¢ross-modal discrimination is 
better (from vision to touch or vice versa), and (b) the 


nature and function of the mechanisms involved. Ss were 
20 undergraduates in a pretest, and 40 undergraduate 
and graduate students in the main experiment. 2 sets of 


stimulus items differing in the degree to which they 
elicited verbal labels were used. The independent 
variables were perception and discrimination modaliti 
stimulus “nameability,” and label use. On the basis 
total error scores, perception modality, label use, 
nameability, perception X discrimination, and percep- 
tion X label use were significant effects. The pattern of 
errors, however, indicates that factors may be 
more strongly associated with false negatives than false 
positives, and more important as intramodal than as 
cross-modal mediators. Label use may either facilitate or 
depress performance, depending on the perceptual, 
cognitive operations that label “attainment, 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 


Illusion 


5994. Howard, Roger B. (U. Michigan) Perceived- 

th modification of p lines. Dis- 
be o Abstracts Internat 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
502 


6. 
5995. Kositskl, N. & Dewar, R. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) Tactile and kinesthetic influences on visual 

ural aftereffects. praia & Motor Skills, 
Ж Ар), Vol. 30(2), 399-402.—Presented 12 18-28 yr. 
old and female college students with a bent line 
inspection (I) figure followed by a straight line test (T) 
figure under 4 different conditions in order to produce a 
figural aftereffect (FAE) of a bent line, In the visual 
condition S saw the 1 fi and then the T figure. In the 
tactile condition S held a curved bar and viewed the I 
figure simultaneously. The 2 kinesthetic conditions 
required S feel a ai or curved bar and view the T 
figure simultaneously. In both the kinesthetic and tactile 
curved-bar conditions, Ss showed a strong tendency to 
perceive the visual T figure as curved. In the other 
conditions Ss perceived the T figure as bent (the usual 
effect produced by this combination of I and T figures). 
Resulis demonstrate the influence of kinesthetic and 
tactile stimulation on visual FAE.— Journal abstract. 


Time 
5996. Baron, Jonathan M. (U. Michigan) The thresh- 
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old for successiveness. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5013. 

5997. Pettit, F. (New York U.) Judgment 
and the concept of time. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5004-5005. 

5998. Terstenjak, Antun, К ju interakcije 
med zaznavo svetlobe in база. [The perception of time 
under conditions of darkness and moderate illumina- 
tion.] Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 27-31.—2 

ups of 12 males each were asked to reproduce time 
intervals of 2, 4, and 8 min. 1 group was in total darkness 
and the other under illumination of 350 lux. The 8-min 
interval was significantly overestimated in darkness but 
underestimated in the light condition. 2- and 4-min 
intervals were underestimated under both conditions, the 
greatest. underestimation being for the 2-min interval 
under the light condition.— English summary. 


VISION 


5999. Blake, R. Randolph; Fox, Robert, & McIntyre, 
Curtis. (Vanderbilt U.) s of sta- 
bili age binocular rivalry alternations. Journal 
y Experimental Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 327. 

32.—Conducted an experiment which consisted of a 
stochastic analysis of rivalry alternations produced by 
stimuli retinally stabilized by the method of enduring 
afterimages to determine whether the source of the 
random effect resided in a central mechanism or could 
be attributable to peripheral mo variables, ¢.g., eye 
movements, The patterns of stabilized-image rivalry of 3 
trained male Os were analyzed by a runs test, auto- 
correlation, and by fit to à theoretical gamma distri- 
bution. Anal reveal that the successive durations 
were sequentially independent random variables similar 
to the pattern found for unstabilized rivalry. These data 
demonstrate that the source of the random effect must 
reside within a central mechanism and cannot be due to 
peripheral receptor variables. (15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

. Ernest, John T. (Walter Reed Army Medical 
Center, Inst. of Research, Washington, D.C.) Night 
vision T Military Medicine, 197\(Apr), Vol. 

136(4), 381-382.—Describes a psych Куфар method 
for the demonstration of night vision defect simulation. 
This method could be used in distinguishing between a 
patient reporting false negatives and a person with 
completely subconscious hysterical amblyopia. Those 
individuals with hysterical amblyopia manifest a rapid 
fatigueability and after reaching an absolute visual 
threshold they show a slow elevation of this threshold as 
the examination progresses.—G. A. Clum. 

6001. Ginsburg, Norman. (Lakehead U., Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, Canada) Flicker fusion bibliography, 
1953-1968. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 427-482.—A list of 1293 references brings up to 
date C. Landis' bibliography on flicker fusion. CODEN 
abbreviations, periodical titles, and subject index are 
included.—Journal abstract. 

6002. Heinemann, Ludwig G. (Missouri Inst. of 
Psychiatry, St. Louis) Visual phenomena in long 
sensory deprivation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 563-570.—1n order to study the 
spontaneous production of visual patterns without 
structured input under the condition of several days of 
sensory deprivation, the observations of a 32-yr-old male 
physician over 108 and 128 hr. were tape recorded, one 
study including immobilization, the other acoustical 
isolation. The phenomena depended on illumination and 
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on time from start. Very bright light su; chp 
bright daylight was ET 
commas, average daylight in the room Ew Кз аш 
ular patterns of darker circles, later multiple apparen 
objects composed of circular elements, often in geomet- 
rical arrays. There was a different style of phenomeny 
with closed eyes: colored spots, later showing textural 
qualities, movements of elements and areas, flickering 
brightness changes, jumping white lines, and pictures 
with dark backgrounds. Phenomena are interpreted as 
randomly arising events of dark-perception, inhibition, 
color ka and as patterns arising from complex 
functions that have been studied in constancy ре | 
nomena.—Journal abstract. 

6003. Scott, David E. (Ohio State U.) A test of the 
validity of simplistic models of visual discrimination, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5199-5200 і 

6004. Seaman, Nancy J. (U. Maryland) Effect of 
adaptation of photopic visual acuity. Dissertation - 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5039. — 

6005. Veldman, Donald J. (U. Texas, Austin) Cor 
relates of visual acuity in college freshmen. Perce: 
tual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 551-558, 

44% of 1362 males and 52% of 959 females wor 
glasses. The study was based on data collected for 
purposes other than the study of visual abnormalities, 
therefore, careful screening of Ss was not carried out 
Male glasses-wearers were slighter in body build and less 
ambitious than non-glasses-wearers; the reverse was true 
among females. Glasses-wearers of both sexes repors 
more illnesses and lower somatic but higher cognitive 
self-esteem. Their grades and Scholastic Achievement 
Test scores on the College Board aptitude tests wert | 
superior, and this was traced directly to their larger 
vocabularies.—Journal abstract. 

6006. Woo, George C. (Indiana U.) The eg 
Panum's area. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5684-5685. 


Perception 
: Directed 


6007. Canon, Lance К. (U. Washington) D 4 

attention and maladaptive "adaptation peor 

ment of the visual field. Journal a sn all 

Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 40. 5 3 

1 binocular, - 
f the visi 


or (b) localized the target 
auditory cues that were $ 
taneously present 
shifts in auditory 1 
occurred only in the expers 
exposure circumstances pro' 4 
sistency of input heparin’ the spati 
15 ref.}—Journal abstract. . у Pe 
(5 008 Demko, Donald. (Ohio State U) Sto 
and preference structures with res рес 1971 
choices. Dissertation Abstracts Intel 

е, Italy) ! 


al locus of the 
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motion in three dimensions. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 426.—Describes the experimental 
arrangement for inducing motion in 3 dimensions, using 
10 naive medical students who described how they 
perceived 2 white lines which were continuously oscil- 
lated over 45° in a fronto-parallel plane. The phenom- 
enon of induced motion is caused by the apparent 
movement.—P. Hertzberg. 

6010. Feeney, William R. (U. California, Irvine) 
Judgments about moving forms: A study of the 
visual perception of objects in motion. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5019. 

6011. Flaherty, Thomas B. (Tulane U.) Interstimulus 
interaction as a determinant of perceptual latency. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5659. 

6012. Kleinhans, John L. (Rutgers State U.) Percep- 
tion of spatial orientation in sloped, slanted and 
tilted visual fields. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5028-5029. 

6013. Lindauer, Martin S. (State University Coll. New 
York, Brockport) Effect of clues in perceiving the 
"good figure.” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), 
Vol. 30(2), 588.—Investigated the perception of the good 
figure (one organized according to balance, simplicity, 
and symmetry) with 2 groups of randomly assigned Ss, 
27 in each. 1 group received instructions for a preference 
task, the other did not. A positive effect for instructions 
was found. Results suggest that an unaided response to a 
shape does not lead to an awareness of good figure and 
that test guidance can assist aesthetic judgment.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

6014. Merikle, Philip M., Lowe, Douglas G., & 
Coltheart, Max. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) Famil- 
iarity and method of report as determinants of 
tachistoscopic performance. Canadian Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 25(2), 167-174.— Presented 
168 7-letter sequences, representing either Ist- or 
2nd-order approximations to English, for 150 msec. and 
masked them immediately after presentation. For 2 
different groups of 14 undergraduates each, performance 
was evaluated by either a partial-report (PR) or a 
full-report (FR) procedure. In general, 2nd-order ap- 
proximations were better recalled regardless of the 
method of report, and the overall magnitude of the 
familiarity effect was approximately the same under both 
PR and FR procedures. The different methods of report, 
however, led to quite different accuracy functions across 
the letter rows. Results indicate that familiarity, as 
defined by differences in sequential redundancy, has its 
effect during processing but that left-to-right sequential 
Processing may not necessarily be involved. (French 
summary)—Journal summary. 

6015. Miller, Leon К. (U. Illinois) Methodological 
note on masking effects in vision. Perceptual & Motor 
PES 1970(Apr) Vol. 30(2), 582.—Examined identi- 
ication rates of tachistoscopically presented discrete 
stimuli for 10 undergraduates with normal vision in each 
of 2 groups. Lower levels of performance were found 
When targets were followed by patterned stimulation, 
performance being more sensitive to difference among 
5, Results suggest methodological difficulties which 
May occur when comparing the effect of various 
Posttarget fields upon performance, ie. variance per 
SRI even when equivalent levels of performance of 
Holes poststimulus conditions were found.—P. Hertz- 
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6016. Moyer, Robert S. (Stanford U.) On the 
possibility of localizing visual memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5034. 

6017. Shulman, Harvey G. & Greenberg, Seth N. 
(Human Performance Center, Columbus, O.) Percep- 
tual deficit due to division of attention between 
memory and perception. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 197\(May), Vol. 88(2), 171-176.—Admin- 
istered a perceptual recognition task to 16 male under- 
graduates and a comparative judgment task to 16 male 
and 16 female undergraduates. Performance was studied 
as a function of the information storage demands made 
by a concurrently performed short-term memory task. 
Performance on the perceptual tasks was inversely 
related to memory load both when recognition rate was 
the dependent variable and when RT was measured 
under conditions of nearly errorless performance.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


6018. Baird, John C., Romer, Daniel, & Stein, 
Timothy. (Dartmouth Coll.) Test of a cognitive theory 
of psychophysics: Size discrimination. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 495-501.—The 
cognitive theory of psychophysics рома їп an earlier 
paper by J. C. Baird claims that the ratio of exponents 
obtained in the method of magnitude estimation for 2 
stimulus attributes is equal to the ratio of information 
transmitted in the method of absolute judgment for those 
attributes. This theoretical precision: was tested ех- 
perimentally for visual lengi and area. 40 university 
summer school students were Ss and served inde- 
pendently in 4 conditions, judging the attribute of e 
and of area with the method of absolute judgment an of 
magnitude estimation. Results pene support the 
prediction, inasmuch as the or inal relations among 
exponents (length higher than area) was the same as the 
ordinal relation among information measures. However, 
in 1 instance, the exact quantitative relationship was 
significantly different from the predicted value.—Journal 
abstract. 

6019. Birnbaum, Michael H., Parducci, Allen, & 
Gifford, Robert K. (U. California, Los Angeles) Contex- 
tual effects in information integration. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 197\(May), Vol. 88(2), 158- 
170.— Category judgments of the average lengths of sets 
of lines are inconsistent. with context-independent 
models of information integration: the effects of any 
particular line upon the judgment of average ngn 
varies inversely with the lengths of the other lines within 
the same set. This interaction, obtained in 5 separate 
experiments with a total of 211 undergraduates, was 
similar to that previously reported for auditory in- 
tensities. The judgments reflect (a) within-set effects, in 
which the judgment of the set varies directly with the 
range of values within the set; and (b) between-set 
effects, in which the apparent interaction between the 
stimuli within a set depends upon the context provided 
by the different sets. The context between sets is 
postulated to affect only the response scale; when the 
responses are rescaled to allow for the between-set 
context, the integrated impression is dependent upon 
both the mean and the range of components within the 
set. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6020. Fineman, Mark B. (Yeshiva U.) The inter- 
action of relative size and disparity in depth per- 
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v. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5658-5659. 

6021. Ton, William H. (Colorado State U.) Percep- 
tion of motion in depth. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5688-5689. 


* Color Vision 


6022. Letourneau, Jacques & Zeidel Neil S. (U. 
Montreal, School of Optometry, Quebec, Canada) The 
effect of sound on the perception of ‚ American 
poer Creme & Archives af American Academy of 
Optometry, \97\(Feb), Vol. 48(2), 133-137.—Results of 
an experiment with 6 18-30 yr. old experimentally naive 
men and 6 women indicate that sensitivity to white and 
green light increased under the influence of a pure sound 
of 1000 cps given at the intensities of 50, 70, and 90 db. 
Sensitivity to red light diminished only when the 
intensity of the sound had reached 70 db. Increase in 
sound intensity did not heo a proportional increase 
in the sensitivity to white and green light, but did 
decrease visual sensitivity to a certain extent in the case 
of red light. A control of 3 Ss demonstrated that 
time alone had no effect upon the visual thresholds, 
—Journal abstract. 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 

6023. Dodwell, Peter C. (Queen's U. Kingston, 

Ontario, Canada) Visual pattern „ New 

York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart, & Winston, 1970. x, 276 p. 
6024. Noton, David & Stark, Lawrence. (U. Colorado) 

Scanpaths in movements 


eye pattern per- 

Science, 1971(Јап), Vol. 171(3968), 308-311.—1 

лаје and 3 female undergraduates learned and recog- 
nized patterns which were marginally visible, requirin; 

them to fixate directly each feature to which they wished 
to attend. Fixed “scanpaths,” specific to subject and 
pattern, appeared in their saccadic eye movements, both 
intermittently during learning and in initial eye move- 
ments during recognition. A proposed theory of pattern 


perception explains these results.—Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 


6025. Bakan, Paul. Minan State U.) The eyes 
have it. Psychology Today, 197 (Apr), Vol. 4(11), 64-67, 
96.—While pondering a question humans tend to look 
up and cither to the left or to the right. Men tend to 
exhibit more of a preference for | direction than women 
do, The direction predominantly chosen is related to 
[чу differences and may be related to cerebral 

isphere dominance. Many conceptions of behavior 
(e.g. primary and secondary processes) can be in- 
MEUM in terms of cerebral hemisphere dominance. 
—E. J. Posavac. 

6026. Laddin, Laurence H. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) pug nystagmus in humans: An 


un and independent put: Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 
5667-5668. 
Brightness & Contrast Discrimination 

6027. Goldstein, Else. (New York U.) Masking: 
Effects of transient visual and 

interactions on lumi detection. Dis- 

[^ Чоп Abstracts International, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-B), 
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6028. Stanley, Gordon; Finlay, David 
W. K. (U. Melbourne, Victoria, Austelij] Wegen | 
brightness and darkness in the sequential й 
entation of partially overlapping stra i4 | 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197] un), E 
88(3), 314-318.—2 male and 2 female un 
made estimates of the location of regions of bright 
and darkness with respect to a reference code when 2 
partially overlapping illuminated rectangles of 80x 
mm. were presented sequentially at 0- or 50-msec 
interstimulus interval. Stimuli were presented in a 
left-right or right-left order for durations of either 25 or 
50 msec, under conditions of 20-, 30-, or 40-mm overla 
Results indicate that with increasing stimulus-onset- 
asynchrony (SOA), there was a shift of greatest bright- 
ness from the overlapped region toward the leading edge 
of the 2nd rectangle presented. Darkness judgments also 
shifted from 2 bands flanking the overlapped region at 
25-msec SOA toward a single region in the area of 
overlap at greater SOAs. Results are discussed in terms 
of С. von Bekesy's concept of brightness funneling. 

Journal abstract. к" 
AUDITION 


6029. Cohen, Michael J. & Johnson, 
(Bowling Green State U.) Effects of Intensity and 
signal value of stimuli on the orienting and defe 
sive responses. Journal of Experimental Poe) 
1971(May), Vol 88(2), 286 88.—Maximized zed the — 
chances for the occurrence of both orienting and 
defensive responses by manipulating signal value 
intensity of auditory stimuli. A 2.x 2 design was 
enerating 4 groups of 10 female undergraduates each, 
ntensity was manipulated by presenting 60- or 100-db 
tones. Signal value was manipulated by having Ss (a) 
make a frequency discrimination and an overt response 
under the signal condition, and (b) simply listen tt 
the nonsignal coedition. 2 different тю both 
cephalic and digital vasomotor activity , used, 
Neither of the cephalic responses was sensitive to any of 
the experimenta! manipulations. The digital 5 
basically reflected changes in stimulus intensity. 
do not support Y. Sokolov's theory with 
cephalic responding.—Journal abstract. F 

6030. Fulgosl, Ante. (Inst. of Psychology, a 
Philosophy, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Inform: К 
vrijednost slušnih ritmova. [Informaton MNT 
auditory rhythms.] Revija za Psihologiju, 19 M Ps 
11-13.—9 $s were presented with 2 dne ud 
rhythms. The rhythms varied between 40- RS 
a constant increase of 8 bpm. Rhythms "em 
random order. Information value of thi: 
Amount of information transmitted was 2. А e 
value), a value quite similar to the amount р, 
mation transmitted by loudness and pics n 
was presented 60 times. A separate ai Mit 15 ре 
mitted information in the Ist and the AS ^ 
tations of each stimulus was made. Median valu 


es We 
5 Is 
2:23 and 2.30 bits, respectively. On the basis ota 
concluded that training does no! К 


t affect the à 
information transmitted by these Lia's s 
abstract) —4. Fulgosi. 


Perception 
6031. Clement, Jack R. (Stanford U») 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


perceptible differences in decay rates of aperiodic 
signals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 5054. 

6032. Gerber, Sanford E. & Goldman, Phyllis. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) Ear preference for di- 
chotically presented verbal stimuli as a function of 
report strategies. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1971(Арг), Vol. 49(4, Pt. 2), 1163-1168. 
—Investigated lateral asymmetries in the perception of 
dichotic synthetic verbal stimuli in a group of 24 
normal-hearing right-handed Ss. Ss were tested under the 
following reporting conditions: (a) free recall, in which S 
reported the stimuli in any order; (b) ordered before, in 
which S was instructed which ear to report Ist before the 
presentation of stimuli; and (c) ordered after, in which S 
was instructed which ear to report Ist after the 
presentation of the stimuli. It was found that a 
significant right-ear preference for dichotically presented 
verbal stimuli existed regardless of the report strategy 
employed. In all 3 reporting conditions, the right ear 
showed a significant superiority of accuracy of response. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6033. Jeffress, Lloyd A. & McFadden, Dennis. (U. 
Texas) Differences of interaural phase and level in 
detection and lateralization. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1971(Арг), Vol. 49(4, Pt. 2), 1169- 
1179.—By employing the same narrow band of noise (50 
Hz. wide, centered at 500 Hz.) as both masker and signal, 
and by introducing a phase-shifting network between the 
masking and signal channels, it is possible to control the 
phase angle, a, between the 2. For a given signal-to-noise 
ratio, controlling the phase angle controls the relative 
magnitudes of the interaural phase (time) difference and 
the interaural difference in level between the stimuli at 
the 2 ears. When a lies between 0 and 90* and the signal 
is reversed at | ear relative to the other, the interaural 
time and level differences favor the same ear. However, 
when а is between 90 and 180°, the ear that leads in 
phase or time will receive the weaker stimulus, thus 
putting time and intensity into opposition as cues to the 
ateralization of the stimulus. Data on both detection 
and lateralization were obtained in 2 experiments with 7 
Ss, using the single-interval forced-choice procedure. 
Large masking-level differences were found at all values 
of a, and good detection was exhibited even at those 
values of « where time and intensity were in opposition, 
and where performance in lateralization was very poor. 
Substantial individual differences in the relative impor- 
tance of time and intensity as cues were found among the 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

6034. Leshowitz, Barry & Wightman, Frederic L. 
(Arizona State U.) On-frequency masking with con- 
tinuous sinusoids. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1971(Арг), Vol. 49(4, Pt. 2), 1180-1190. 
—Examined the detectability of brief, 1000-Hz sinusoids 
added in phase or in quadrature to a continuous tonal 
masker (pedestal) of the same frequency as the signal in 
the presence of a continuous wide-band noise. Ss were 
undergraduates, serving in each of 2 experiments. The 
effects of signal duration, shape of the signal’s energy- 
density spectrum, SPL of the pedestal, and noise 
Spectrum level were investigated. For conditions in 
Which the background noise level was low, 2 unusu: 
Phenomena were noted: (a) a complete absence of the 
Customary trading relation between signal power and 
duration, and (b) an extremely shallow masking function 
relating signal SPL and pedestal level. These departures 
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from the law of temporal integration and Weber's law 
are consistent with a simple filter model of the ear in 
which itis assumed that the location of the auditory filter 
is altered in response to changes in the parameters of the 
signal and masker. A basic assumption of the model is 
that the location of the filter is changed in order to 
maximize the ratio of signal energy to masker energy at 
the output of the filter. For detection of a tonal signal in 
the presence of another sinusoid, it appears that Os can 
listen at frequencies far removed from that of the signal, 
where signal energy is as much as 40 db. down from the 
peak. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6035. Madigan, Robert J. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) On the consistency of auditory judgments in 
signal detection. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5031. 

6036. McFadden, Dennis & Pulliam, Kenneth A. (U. 
Texas) Lateralization and detection of noise-masked 
tones of different durations. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1971(Apr), Vol. 49(4, Pt. 2), 1191- 
1194.—On different blocks of trials, 3 Ss either detected 
or lateralized a monaurally реше signal in a 
binaurally presented noise masker. 8 values of signal 
duration, ranging from 50-800 msec., were used for both 
detection and lateralization. The psychometric functions 
for lateralization and those for detection differed in 
form, but, despite this difference, both were displaced 
toward greater signal levels at about the same rate as 
signal duration decreased. That is, the difference 
between lateralization and detection was BOR 
the same for all signal durations. Signal: 400 cps. 
Masker: wide-band noise, 45 db. SPL/cycle. Method: 
single-interval forced choice.—Journal abstract. 

6037. Taylor, M. M. & Clarke, D. P. (Defence 
Research Establishment Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Monaural detection with contralateral cue (MDCC): 
Il. Interaural delay of cue and signal. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1971(Apr), Vol. 49(4, Pt. 
2), 1243-1253.—In a monaural detection with contra- 
lateral cue task, Ss detect a masked signal presented 
monaurally. A cue containing information relevant to 
the signal is presented to the other ear. In the present 
study with 2 Ss, a burst of noise was used as the signal 
and the same noise burst delayed or advanced by up to 
2400 psec. as the cue. For most Ss, performance was best 
when the cue and signal were approximately simulta- 
neous. When the cue led by about 800 usec., perform- 
ance dropped sharply to levels below those obtained 
without the cue, recovering to the uncued level for yet 
longer disparities. When the signal led the cue, per- 
formance dropped smoothly as a function of timing 
disparity, and for signal lead greater than about 1000 

ec., the cue had little effect on performance. It is 
concluded that, although the task subjectively is one of 
judging the apparent lateralization of the cue, the 
lateralization mechanism is not by itself the detecting 
mechanism.—Journal abstract. 

6038. Yost, William A. (Indiana U.) Tone-on-tone 
binaural masking. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5685-5686. 


Speech Discrimination 
6039. Blache, Stephen E. (Ohio U.) An exploratory 


investigation of the use of multidimensional scaling 
in the perception of phonemic stimuli. Dissertation 
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ке International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5014- 


Audiometry 
CHEMICAL SENSES 


SOMESTHESIA 


6040. Allen, D. B. & Rudy, К. Р, (San Jose State Coll.) 
Perception of simple figures drawn upon the bod 
surface. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 369-370.—Examined 103 12-48 yr. old Ss' per- 
ceptions of finger drawings on the forehead and back of 
the head in order to test a hypothesized sex difference 
and the effect of locus in the "ES of congruence with 
the Frontal Plane Hypothesis (FPH): "Symbols drawn 
upon anterior or posterior surfaces of the body are 
perceived as if they were drawn and viewed by S upon 1 
Common, transparent 2-dimensional surface P posee 
out in front of S." 4 symbols were traced on the 
foreheads and backs of heads of 103 Ss. Results indicate 
that the FPH does account for a majority of perceptions 
of finger drawings. No significant sex difference was 
obtained, but there was significantly greater congruence 
in the posterior locus.—Journal abstract. 

6041. Ek, Richard N. (U. Massachusetts) Labyrin- 
thine contribution to static equilibrum. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5657. 

6042. Waterland, Joan С. & Shambes, Georgia M. (U. 
Wisconsin) Biplane center of gravity procedures. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, DINAR), Vol. 30(2), 511- 
514.—Describes biplane center of gravity procedures 
which determine the vertical projection of the line of 
gravity in any 2 planes. The triangular center of gravity 
platform кошна а means to study various bio- 
mechanical and physiological mechanisms operable 
garg relatively “static” postural conditions.—Journal 
abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


6043. dig a Rosalind; Rechtschaffen, Allan, & 
Rhodes, John. (U. Illinois) Abstracts of papers pre- 
sented to the 10th annual meeting of the Association 
for the Psychophysiological Study of Sleep. Psycho- 
physiology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 7(2), 293-358.— Includes 
abstracts of papers on the following topics: extra sleep, 
information processing, need for REM sleep, eye 
movements, ecology and phylogeny, rhythms, neuro- 
physiology, unit activity, neurochemistry, serotonin, 
ormones and enzymes, dream content and recall, 
psychophysiology of dreams, need for dreams, methods 
and measurements, sex and sleep, ontogeny, insomnia 
and its treatment, addictive drugs, pathology, stimulus 
effects, response processes, and sleep under unusual 
conditions. 

6044. Fancher, Raymond E. & Strahan, Robert F. 
(York U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Galvanic skin 
response and the secondary revision of dreams: A 

1 disconfirmation of Freud's dream theory. 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 
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308-312.—Monitored the GSRs of 1 di 
graduates while they tape-recorded Mee 
dreams. After 5 min. Ss were asked to rerecord accounts 
of the same dreams. Passages from the [st 
accounts that were told simultaneously with the occur- 
rence of GSRs were significantly less likely than 
non-GSR control passages to be omitted from the 2nd 
accounts. GSR and control passages were equally likely 
to undergo substitutions in the 2nd accounts. Results are 
interpreted as being in partial disagreement with Freud- 
ian dream theory, which asserts that Ist-account pas- 
sages that arouse anxiety are more likely than emo- 
tionally “indifferent” passages to undergo changes in the 
2nd dream accounts.—Journal abstract. 

6045. Hobson, J. Allan. (Massachusetts Mental 
Health Center, Boston, Mass. Sleep: Physiologic 
aspects. New England Journal of Medicine, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 281(24), 1343-1345.— Reviews sleep cycle stages 
and comments on current theories regarding the mech- 
anism and function of sleep. Results of investigations 
recording localization of control mechanisms aj to 
agree on the pontine brainstem, however, findings are 
inconclusive regarding the actual function served by 
brainstem cells during the sleep cycle. Experiments in 
man support the theory that neural excitability regu- 
lation might be connected to the desynchronized phase 
of the sleep cycle. The theory that information proc- 
essing is facilitated by desynchronized sleep is currently 
being tested. Clinical implications involved in control or 
suppression of desynchronized sleep (Le. control of 
nocturnal asthma and anginal attacks) are discussed. (15 
геї.)—В. A. Stanton. 

6046. Krippner, Stanley & Hughes, William. 
(Maimonides Medical Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) prets 
and human potential. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 1-20.—Dreaming 1s an аа 
integrating, creative event, not compensatory or reac: 
Whatever instinctoid pressures and traumatic or 
materials are reflected in dreams “combine wi 
evolutionary, developmental, propi p 
essing, problem-solving, and even par: БГ. 
ап je which becomes an integrated whole, Rss 
temporary interest in states of altered conse tlk 
bodes well for all fields endeavoring to produce 
blown human beings.’ " (59 ref.)—P. Swartz. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


of 
6047. Arnold, Jay. (Valdosta State Coll.) at 


sel 
hypnosis on the learning of two Vol. AX1), 1z 
skills. Research Quarterly, Ri > anceable and 15 
п effort to ا‎ 


gross motor skill, 
2 


ce. A2 


6048. Easton, Zelda 
cultural & Mechanical Coll.) R 


susceptibility to personality 
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MMPI and California Q-set scores. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197 Y(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5618-5619. 

6049. Fordham, Michael R. (U. Utah) Biographical 
information and hypnotic susceptibility. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4990. 

6050. Gandolfo, Ronald L. (County Dept. of Mental 
Health, Fresno, Calif.) Role of expectancy, amnesia, 
and hypnotic induction in the performance of 
posthypnotic behavior. Journal of Abnormal Psychol- 
ову, 1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 324-328.—Studied post- 
hypnotic behavior in 54 female undergraduates. Except 
for controls, Ss were instructed to resist a posthypnotic 
suggestion along with either a positive or negative 
expectation that they would be successful. Ss were given 
the suggestion either immediately before or after a 
hypnotic induction. Ss’ responses to the suggestion were 
significantly (р < .05) determined by what expectations 
they had regarding their ability or inability to resist the 
suggestion. Ss reporting amnesia were more responsive to 
the suggestion. Whether or not Ss received the suggestion 
during trance appeared to be of little importance. Ss’ 
responsiveness to suggestions is explained in terms of 
role enactment. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6051. Gandolfo, Ronald 1. (Louisiana State U., 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll.) The role of ex- 
pectancy, amnesia, and hypnotic induction in the 
performance of posthypnotic behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5621. 

6052. Gibbons, Don. (West Georgia Coll.) Directed- 
experience hypnosis: A one-year follow-up inves- 
ligation. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 13(3), 206-207.—A follow-up investi- 
gation revealed that differences in posttest scores on the 
Mandler-Sarason Test Anxiety Questionnaire produced 
by directed-experience hypnosis persisted over the course 
of а 1-уг period.—M. V. Kline. 

6053. Ham, Martin W. & Edmonston, William E. 
(Medfield Foundation, Mass.) Hypnosis, relaxation, 
and motor retardation. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 329-331.—Assigned 30 male 
undergraduates scoring 4 or better on the Barber 
Suggestibility Scale to 3 groups: (a) alert hypnotic 
induction, (b) relaxation hypnotic induction, and (c) 
relaxation control. RT of the alert group was signif- 
icantly faster than that for the other 2 groups, which did 
not differ from one another. A significant increase in RT 
over trials was manifested by the latter 2 groups. Results 
are discussed in relation to the altered state of con- 
sciousness concept of hypnosis.—Journal abstract. 

6054. Mordey, Theobold R. & Denike, Douglas. (U. 
Southern California; Enhancement of achievement 
motivation by posthypnotic and waking suggestion. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1911an), Vol. 
13(3), 198-205.— Results indicate that both posthypnotic 
and waking motivating suggestion are effective in raising 
achievement motivation in hypnotizable Ss.—M. 

пе. 

‚6055, Starr, Fay Н. (Southern Illinois U., Edwards- 
ville) The remarriage of multiple regression and 
Statistical inference: A promising approach for 
hypnosis researchers. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol. 13(3), 175-197.—Describes а 
multiple linear regression computer program as à general 
рарозе procedure for the testing of hypotheses in 
'ypnosis research.—M. V. Kline. 

6056. Van Nuys, David W. (U. Michigan) Hypnotic 
Susceptibility and individual differences in attention. 


46: 6049-6064 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(ЕеБ), V. 
31(8-B), 5009-5010. REN SESON ele 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 


. 6057. Atkinson, John W. & Birch, David. (U. Mich- 
igan, Survey Research Center) The dynamics of action. 
New York, N.Y.: John Wiley 1970. x, 380 p. $11.95. 

6058. Crandall, James E. (U. Idaho) Relation of 
epistemic curiosity to subjective uncertainty. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 88(2), 
273-276.—Examined the relation between epistemic 
curiosity and subjective confidence, or uncertainty, 21 
male and 19 female undergraduates attempted to answer 
a number of factual multiple-choice questions, rated how 
interested they were in learning the answers, and finally 
rated their confidence in the answers they had given. 
Curiosity was nonmonotonically related to subjective 
uncertainty, with the greatest curiosity occurring at 
intermediate levels of confidence.—Journal abstract, 

6059. Deci, Edward L. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) The 
effects of externally mediated rewards on intrinsic 
motivation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4262. 

6060. DuPont, Thomas D. (Purdue U.) Stimulus 
similarity and pupillary adaptation. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5017. 

6061. Hare, Robert; Wood, Keith; Britain, Susan, & 
Frazelle, Janice. (U. British Columbia, Vancouver, 
Canada) Autonomic responses to affective visual 
stimulation: Sex differences. Journal of Experimental 
Research in Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 14- 
22.—Recorded physiological responses while 25 male 
and 25 female undergraduates viewed a random series of 
colored slides of homicide scenes, nude females, and 
ordinary objects. Responses given by both sexes to each 
type of slide were those generally considered to be part 
of an orienting response—increase in skin conductance, 
cardiac deceleration, and digital vasoconstriction. In 
addition, stimulus presentation was accompanied by 
cephalic vasoconstriction and by a онн reduction in 
eyeblink rate. Females had higher tonic heart rates but 
lower levels of electrodermal activity than did the males, 
There were no significant sex differences in the overall 
magnitude of cardiac deceleration and vasomotor ге- 
sponses elicited. However, the males gave larger initial 
Кусеке: кеп responses than the females. In addition, 
the cephalic vasomotor response given by the males was 
less complex (monophasic constriction) than that given 
by the females. There were several sex differences in the 
type of slide eliciting the largest response. For the males, 
te largest cardiac response was elicited by the homicide 
slides, while the largest electrodermal and vasomotor 
responses were elicited by the nude slides, The opposite 
was true of the females. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6062, Himle, David P. (U. Michigan) The effects of 
instructions on an autonomic response. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4263- 


4264. ~ 
6063. Luginbuhl, James E. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) The effects of choice and outcome on 


feelings of success, competence, and desire for 
originship. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4972. { 

6064, Lushene, Robert E. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of physical and psychological threat on the 
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autonomic, motoric, and ideational components of 
state anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5630. 

6065. Mansueto, Charles S. & Desiderato, Otello. 
(Catholic U. of America) External vs self-produced 
determinants of fear reaction after shock threat. 
Journal of Experimental Research іп Personality, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 30-36.—Studied changes in fear 
level immediately after the threat of shock. Heart rate 
and skin conductance indices of fear were monitored 
while 80 female undergraduates awaited a single shock 
expected at the end of a specified time interval. 20 Ss 
were assigned to each of the following groups: (a) a 
threatened group which watched an accurate clock, (b) a 
threatened. group which had no clock, and (c) a 
threatened. group which watched a clock deliberately 
altered to run slow. 20 nonthreatened Ss in a control 
gon watched an accurate clock. Results indicate that 
ear increased with the passage of time, in accordance 
with external time cues provided by the clock, termi- 
nating beyond the level produced by the initial threat 
instructions. However, only if Ss received external time 
cues indicating the imminence of shock, did emotionality 
increase. In the no-clock group, fear dropped to base-line 
level after threat, and remained there. The 
nonthreatened control group showed no increase in 
emotionality over time.—Journal abstract. 

6066. Osterlund, Blair L. (U. Missouri) Reinforce- 
ment and arousal. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3882. 

6067. Peterson, Lawrence E. (U. Pittsburgh) Vocal 
behavior in conflict as a function of type of conflict 
and drive level. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5035-5036. 

6068. Ray, Rose E. (Baylor U.) Autonomic and 
self-report correlates of guilt responses to visual 
erotic stimull. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5673. 

6069. Unikel, Irving P. (U. Georgia) Effects of 
changes in stimulation upon preference for stimulus 
Complexity. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 88(2), 246-250.— Presented series of 
lights representing given levels of complexity for approx- 
imately 30 min. to 84 junior college students. Then, for 
50 trials, Ss chose to observe the same level of complexity 
that had been experienced or a newly introduced level. 
Ss tended to prefer the more complex level in all 
experimental conditions, suggesting that, over this range 
of stimulus complexity, there is a preference for greater 
and greater complexity. Ss also showed a highly 
significant relative preference for any newly introduced 
level of complexity, i.e, for change. Implications for 
motivation theory and further research are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

6070. Warwick, Robert J. (U. Nebraska) A bi-factor 
theory of the relationship between drive level and 
skin conductance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5043. 

6071. Wood, Gene H. (U. South Carolina The 
effects of cognitive appraisal and defensive dis- 
position on stress response in the natural habitat. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5648-5649, 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 
6072. Blaylock, Barbara A. (U. Illinois, Urbana- 
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Champaign) Some antecedents 
tionation. Dissertation pesos. wie 
ae, Vol. 31(9-B), 5653. J 

6073. Ferguson, James G. (U. North i А 
Hill) Stimulus judgment: n inquiry into the ei 
of motion, commitment, and attribution. Dissertatio 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 2969, 

6074. Geralds, Glen С. (U. Tennessee) An ex. 
perimental comparison of four methods for su 

sting increased concentration on Skilled per. 
ormance tasks undertaken in a distractíng silua- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5602-5603. 

6075. Gordon, Ian E., Dulewicz, Victor, & Winwood, 
Meg. (U. Exeter, England) Irrelevant item variety and 
visual search. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 88(2), 295-296.—In a series of cancel- 
lation tasks, 40 6th form boys searched through printed 
lists containing relevant and irrelevant uppercase letters. 
An earlier finding, that the variety of irrelevant items 
influences search difficulty, was confirmed with displays 
formed using randomizations of from 3-24 different 
irrelevant items.—Journal abstract. 

6076. Krkovié, Andelko & Boékal, Zlatko. (Inst, of 
Psychology, Faculty of Philosophy, Zagreb, үш 
Utjecaj položaja tijela motrioca na detektiranje 
rijetkih signala i na elektroenkefalogram, [Vigilance 
performance, electroencephalogram, and pas of the 
human monitor.] Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 
15-18.—Investigated the efficiency of detecting rare 
auditory signals (2 equally long sequences of beats) using. 
12 Ss under conditions of lying, sitting, and stan 
EEG activity and number of detections in differer 
phases of monitoring were registered. No significant 
differences in detections were found in different 
tures. EEG activity was markedly different in үш 
from the EEG activity in the other 2 postures, he 
results are contrary to the expectations which col 
derived from ғ tion theory of vigilance. 
abstract) —4. Fulgosi. ETT ut 

6077. MacKay, Donald С. (О. California, n An 
geles) How does language тата! T 
stuttering under delayed auditory bio 65. 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1970Арг), Vol. [Т 
669.—Attempted to determine how language Я 
affects stuttering under delayed auditory ai 
(DAF). In 1 condition DAF interference bs "heit 
in 21 German-English bilingual students speaking Ht 
more and less familiar languages. A langues oue p 
effect was found: the bilinguals spoke their mort 
stuttered less under DAF when sp КА, of both 
familiar language. This effect was indepen the slo 
delay time and language spoken. Моко н я 
rate in the less familiar language could т ow 
language familiarity effect sinc an in 
down eis rate of speech decreased rather ate 


1 : eC edition Sho 
creased their stuttering. A 2nd condition $ ing more 
language familiarity effect was not ‘vei шш. 

‘iat 
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attention to feedback in 
Rather, practice or ono 7 
organization of speech seem 
Ше familiarity. (25 ref.) а: 

6078. Mewhort, D. J., Thio, H x 
A. C. (Queen's U., Kingston, Onno 
essing capacity and switching а nier 
listening. Canadian Journal of Psyc amen 
Vol. 25(2), 111-129.—Describes 4 exp! 
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undergraduates which indicate that (a) switching atten- 
tion in a dichotic listening task requires processing 
capacity, and (b) increasing encoding difficulty reduces 
the amount of switching in a free recall dichotic listening 
task. Results are discussed in terms of a limited capacity 
processor model which contends that switching atten- 
tion, encoding, and sustaining material all require 
processing capacity and that the S's strategy regarding 
switching attention is determined by the capacity 
available after capacity requirements for encoding are 
met. (French summary) (23 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6079. Schwartz, Murray. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Competition in dichotic listening. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 
5671-5678. 

6080. Shapiro, Don E. (New York U.) An ex- 
perimental attempt to increase sensitivity to implied 
meaning by priming non-discursive listening. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-B), 
5009. 

6081. Shulman, Harvey G., Greenberg, Seth N., & 
Martin, JonPaul. (Human Performance Center, Colum- 
bus, O.) Intertask delay as a parameter of perceptual 
deficit in divided attention. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 439-440.—Examined 
the perceptual deficit reported by H. Shulman and S. 
Greenberg as a function of the delay between presen- 
tation of a memory task and a perceptual task, Ss were 
36 undergraduates. The speed of perceptual processing 
decreased as a function of memory load, and this effect 
was present at delays of 2, 5, and 8 sec, Results support 
the conclusion that 2 distinct information-processing 
functions (information storage and perceptual process- 
ing) will behave in a nonindependent fashion when one 
or the other makes heavy demands on processing 
capacity.—Journal abstract. 

6082. Soward, John B. & Moss, Stanley M. (U. 
Massachusetts) The effects of value ratio shifts on 
item processing in a visual search task. Journal of 
General Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 84(2), 291-302.—Ss 
were differentially rewarded for correctly reporting 
briefly exposed stimuli that were designated as high or 
low valued. 3 groups of 24 undergraduates each were 
originally trained under different ratios of payoff 
associated with the high and low valued stimuli (2:1, 4:1, 
or 8:1), 8 Ss from each group were then shifted to the 
remaining 2 value ratios with 8 Ss (controls) stayin at 
the value ratio at which they were originally trained. 
increased their response rates relative to the control 
condition when there was a large upshift (2:'/:1) and 
depressed their responding with a large downshift 
(8:'4:1). The data also suggest that a downshift pro- 
duced an increase in accuracy whereas an upshift 
produced a decrease in accuracy. These results were 
interpreted as supporting a mutual interference hy- 
pothesis of item processing in short-term memory. 

чайра! sunina ii Facult 
83. Šverko, Branimir. (Inst. of Psychology, Faculty 
of Philosophy, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Vierojatnost de- 
tekcije rijetkih slušnih signala и funkciji veličine 
intervala od prethodne Be i [Probability of signal 
detection in an auditory vigilance task as a function 
interval duration since the last response.) Revija za 
Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 23-25.—In investigations of 
the relationship between the intersignal interval and 
probability of оов, the intersignal interval is usually 
defined as (a) the time from the last signal (regardless of 
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whether it was detected or not), or (b) the time since the 
last detection. Both investigation methods neglect, 
however, the possible effect of false res} оп the 
probability of detection, In this study false responses 
were included in computing intersignal intervals, Data 
from an auditory vigilance study were grouped according 
to the time which elapsed between the last response 
(regardless of whether it was a false alarm or a correct 
detection) and the appearance of a new signal, The 
results show that the probability of detection is low 
Peart after the response and low after 

intervals. The probability of detection was highest after 
intervals of medium duration, (English abstract)—A. 


Fulgosi. 
6084. Whalen, Frank D. (U. Pittsb Psycho- 
physical judgments of the probability a Bajar 


of stimulus events as a function of method of 
presentation, stimulus pattern and specific event 
probability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5044, 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


6085. Barnsley, Roger H. & Rabinovitch, M. Sam. 
mn U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Handedness: 
roficiency versus stated preference. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. AU). 243-362. —Reports 
an investigation of performance factors developed 
hand preference. Measurements taken from both the 
preferred and nonpreferred hands of 50 17.3-34.1 yr. old 
males and 50 17.9-27.4 b old females yielded scores on 
61 dependent variables from 32 tests, Factor ses of 
the scores produced 9 interpretable factors hand 
formance. Each factor was common to male and 
emale and to preferred-nonpreferred performance. 
However, preferred hand performance was superior on 
almost all tasks. Results indicate that questionnaires of 
stated hand preference cannot adequately represent the 
range of handedness or ore of differential manual 
roficiency. It is suggested that preferred hand per- 
formance is characterized by "automatization" of the 
skills involved in hand performance. (30 ref.) —Journal 


ае Peter Е. & Tellegen, Auke. (U. Min- 
nesota) Fut normative data on a Frostig subtest, 


hand coordination. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 640-642,—Scores оп the eye-hand 
фын М subtest of the Marianne Frostig Devel- 
opmental Test of Visual ا‎ for 360 3-39 yr. old 
males and females confirmed the Frostig standardization 
scores through age 7.—Journal abstract. / 

6087. Carron, Albert MAS Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Intra-task reliability and specificity of Indi- 
vidual consistency. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 583-487.— Reanalyzed the data of 
D. Q. Marii in order to examine the — st 

nsistency of motor response among the componen 
к nses м a single motor task. 120 15-18 yr, ol bigs 
school Ss were tested on а узел task, the rho. A single 
trial on this motor task can be | ically separated into 3 
component motor responses: Т, a short circular 
movement, and a short linear movement, Results 
indicate that consistency of motor response was mod- 
erately reliable within the response com nents but 
tended to be response-component specific. Further, both 
the reliability and specificity of motor-response con- 
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sistency were independent of the size of the mean 
performance scores. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6088. Danev, S. G., et al. (Netherlands Inst. for 
Preventive Medicine, TNO, Leiden) Psychophysiolog- 
ical assessment of information load. Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 26(1), 23-39.—Assessed the different 
demands imposed on individuals by a sensorimotor task 
under 2 levels of information load. The measured 
psychophysical parameters were heart and respiratory 
rates and their variability. The performance was meas- 
ured in terms of RT, misses and mistakes and per- 
formance on a secondary task. 6 male students respond- 
ed to 2 conditions: punching the correct button when 
either of 2 lights appeared and, similarly, when 8 lights 
appeared. The secondary task was a simple addition 
problem to be solved before the button was pressed. 
Analysis of variance indicated that RTs, mistakes and 
misses and performance on the secondary task dis- 
criminated best between the 2 conditions. Different Ss 
reacted differently to the 2 conditions in their cardiac 
and respiratory functioning. The relation between RT 
and various phases of the cardiac and respiratory cycle 
and the length of time the button was pressed in response 
to signals was significantly related to the information 
load.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

6089. Semjén, Andras. (Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences, Inst, of Psychology, Budapest, Hungary) 
Célmozgások programjái szakaszos szervező- 
dése: Mozgás “akciókűszőbe,” irányának és 
amplitúdójának programozása. [Phase organization of 
amplitude-regulated movements: The “action threshold” 
of movement; the programming of its direction and 
amplitude.] Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 
27(3), 355-369.—In a discrete step-tracking situation 2 
different types of time intervals were employed between 
the successive movements of the target. The long interval 
enabled the S to terminate his correctional move before 
the target was moved again. When the short interval 
(100-140 msec.) was employed, the 2nd move of the 
target always took place before the overt motor response 
was started; consequently it may have played the role of 

* a signal for modifying the original motor task. Based on 
the motor response amplitude-indices and RT data, the 
following conclusions are drawn: (a) latency time of 
amplitude-regulated movements is more affected by the 
uncertainty pertaining to the direction of the movement 
to be performed than by the amplitude; movements with 
different amplitudes but identical directions have, to a 
certain extent, the same value with regard to preparation 
for that movement; (b) uncertainty associated with the 
amplitude of the movement to be performed involves an 
increase in the spread of movement amplitudes; it may 
be assumed that movements with different amplitudes, if 
they can be performed in a given direction, do not 
constitute entirely discreet response categories; (c) in the 
course of central organization in amplitude regulated 
movements, the psychological refractory period does not 
prevail in such a form as might be deduced from the 
single-channel mechanism hypothesis; and (d) on the 
basis of the foregoing it may be assumed that a certain 
phase structure prevails in the organization of ampli- 
tude-regulated movements, ie, the primary decision 
bears on the direction of the movement to be made; 
programming of amplitude in the movement to be 
performed takes place at a later stage of the process. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 
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REACTION TIME 


6090. Hinrichs, James V. & Craft, John 
e appectancy and probability шы, Towa) 
reaction time. Journal of Experime 
1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), der a ЕЕ КШ ШШЕ) 
bility effect (PE) in 2-choice RT studies, 40 male and 40 
female undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 5 ex- 
perimental groups varying the levels of probability 
differences between the more and less frequent stimuli: 
50-50, 60-40, 70-30, 80-20, and 90-10. In 1 condition, Ss 
were required to predict the stimulus presentations. A 
regression analysis of the prediction condition showed 3 
factors to be significant contributors to the PE; (a) the 
conditional PE which is observed when Ss’ predictions 
are taken into account, (b) the difference in RT to 
correct and incorrect stimulus anticipations, and (c) the 
relative proportion of correct and incorrect stimulus 
anticipations.—Journal abstract. 

6091. Kohfeld, David L. (Southern Illinois U. 
Edwardsville) Simple reaction time as a function of 
stimulus intensity in decibels of light and sound. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
88(2), 251-257.— Compared simple auditory and simple 
visual RTs on the same scale by presenting psy- 
chophysically equivalent response signals. In Exp. I with 
60 soldiers, mean RT for both auditory and visual signals 
at 90 and 60 db. was the same; for the 30-db comparison, 
RT was longer for the visual than for the auditory signal. 
Exp. II with 3 naive and 1 experienced S, indicates that 
the light-tone difference at 30 db. was attributable to 
latency differences between reception at photopic and 
scotopic visual levels. The common assumption ч 
auditory RT is shorter than visual RT is reconsidered, 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6092. Wallace, Richard J. (U. Oregon) S-R 017 
patibility апа the idea of a response Ж 
Experimental Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 16 
360.—Conducted 2 experiments with 6 male аи 
female undergraduates each in which Ss pee oe 
keys placed to their left or right when 1 of 2 smh i 
presented, A stimulus could occur on the left or r 
above or below a fixation point. Ss perform Den FER 
hands uncrossed or crossed. Compatibility ef by 
found to hold between the position of the 8ш E 
that of the response key, whether or not the the relation 
crossed. Thus the effecis did not depend on d RET 
between a stimulus and a particular motor б ts 
hypothesized that the positions of both thee mode, and 
the responding hand were related to a spatia 
the outcome of a comparison betwee 
tations in this code was responsible for eat there W 
compatibility. Results of Exp. П suggest к. patible and 
both facilitation and interference 1n the aa аруга, 
incompatible situations, respectively. < و‎ 

6093. Williams, John D. (Ohio bi ө selection in 
Performance Center) Memory ensem - 


rnal of EX 
1 GO), 231288 


— Investigated human information рг 
RT task requiring B male and Bie e Y 

; information organize 
to use memory info ed by Eo 


] memory" 
indicate that S performed 2 sena ^77 mel 
operations in order to classify а stimulus ien ensenble 
the memory set: (a) selected the ap PP aust 
for processing by conducting а serial, 
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a memory set of ensemble-defining colors; and (b) 
serially scanned the selected ensemble, Equations were 
derived reflecting stimulus-encoding and response- 
decoding time, ensemble-selection rate, and the rate of 
scanning of the selected ensemble. Results demonstrate 
that S could reduce his processing load by scanning a 
single memory ensemble instead of his entire memory 
set.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 


6094. Bruckner, Nanette J. Approach and avoid- 
ance generalization gradients and pregeneralization 
response strength. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5015-5016. 

6095. Eckert, Helen M. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Learning curves for delayed static and dynamic 
visual feedback. Research Quarterly, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
42(1), 14-20.—Randomly assigned 60 female Ss to 20 
initial trials of blind maze tracing under conditions of 
delayed static or dynamic visual feedback. The alternate 
condition was completed during the 2nd series of 20 
trials | wk. later. The amount of delay (10 sec.) was the 
same for all trials, and the maze remained the same for 
all trials. For static visual feedback, Ss were allowed to 
view their previously completed tracing for 10 sec., 
whereas for dynamic feedback they saw a replay of their 
taped action in tracing the maze. Significant learnin; 
occurred over the 2 series of trials for both S groups an 
within each feedback condition for Group B. There was 
по significant difference between the 2 feedback con- 
ditions.—Journal abstract. 

6096. Hall, James N. (U. North Dakota) Information 
extraction and incidental learning as functions of 
locus of control, motivation, and sex. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5662. 

6097. Keats, John B. (Florida State U.) The effect of 
serial position on the early trials of the two-choice 
probability learning situation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4550. 

6098, Lakota, Robert A. & Madison, Harry L. (U. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Luminance and reinforcement 
delay in probability learning. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 88(2), 277-278.—6 groups 
of 26 undergraduates each predicted occurrences of 
reinforcing lights of either equal or different ]uminances, 
with either long or short reinforcement delays. No 
overall significant effects of luminance were obtained, 
falling to confirm the findings of J. Nazzaro and J. 
Todorov (see PA, Vol. 40:6304). Results suggest that the 
brighter of 2 reinforcing lights may have both reinforcing 
and aversive properties. Reinforcement delay had no 
Significant effect.—Journal abstract. 

6099, Majeres, Raymond L. (U. Nebraska) Cognitive 
control and learning: Interactive effects of cognitive 
Control, motivation, and cue selection in color-word 
Paired-associate learning. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5031-5032. 

6100. Melnick, Merrill J. (U. Utah) Effects of 
Overlearning on the retention of a gross motor skill. 
Research Quarterly, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 60-69.—4 

TOups of 20 male freshmen each practiced the skill of 
alancing on a stabilometer to a learning criterion and 
then received 0, 50, 100, or 200% overlearning practice. 
h of the Ss in each of the groups returned for retention 
testing after 1 wk, while the other '/ returned after | mo. 
Absolute and relative retention scores were calculated 
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for each S and then statistically analyzed. Results show 
that immediate recall of the skill following the 2 
retention intervals was facilitated by overlearning, 50% 
overlearning proving, in most instances, as effective as 
100 and 200%. Relative retention scores were not 
significantly better after 1 wk. and. 1 mo. for those Ss 
receiving 50 and 100% overlearning; however, the Ss who 
received 200% overlearning had significantly better 
retention than the Ss who had 0% overlearning following 
the I-mo retention interval. Further analysis of retention 
scores reveals that differential warm-up decrement 
effects may have partly accounted for the retentive 
superiority of the groups that received “extra practice.” 
—Journal abstract, 

6101. Schmidt, Richard A., Zuckerman, Jerome; 
Martin, Helen A., & Wolfe, Kurt F. (U. Michigan) A 
novel discrete gross motor learning task: Modifi- 
cations of the Bachman ladder. Research Quarterly, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 42(1), 78-82.—Proposes a modification 
of the Bachman ladder climb task which eliminates the 
speed vs. height trade-off by scoring the task as a discrete 
task. Performance curves for 20 female undergraduates 
and 18 male undergraduate and graduate students are 
presented, and the advantages of the modified task are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 


6102. Goodman, Alan S. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of instructions, response cost, and rein- 
forcement availability discriminative stimulus on 
human operant behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5603. 

6103. Lanning, Alan W. & Yaremko, R. M. (Coll. of 
DuPage) Resistance to extinction in GSR condi- 
tioning: Effects of postpeak CR taining and х- 
tinction rest. Journal of Experimental Psyc ology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 433-435.—4 groups of 10 under- 
graduates each received paired tone-shock classical GSR 
conditioning trials, differing in the number of training 
trials beyond peak CR amplitude (2 or 16), and the 
presence or absence of a 5-min preextinction rest 
interval. 4 additional groups of 10 Ss each received 
unpaired tones and shocks matched in number to Ss in 
the experimental groups. Results indicate that condi- 
tioning groups without rest displayed an inverse rela- 
tionship between the number of pospan training trials 
and resistance to extinction, while the introduction of 
rest reversed this relationship. It is concluded that recent 
studies of postpeak GSR conditioning produced results 
which are modifiable when appropriate inhibition- 
reducing operations are employed and that these 
operations will produce strong resistance to extinction. 

ournal abstract, 
ni^ Lloyd, Andree J. & Leibrecht, Bruce С. 
(Headquarters U.S. Army Medical Research Lab., Ft. 
Knox, Ky.) Conditioning of a single motor unit. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
88(3), 391-395.—Injected 17 18-24 yr. old males with 
bipolar fine-wire electrodes into the tibialis anterior 
muscle. A start light indicated the onset of a trial. If Ss 
activated a single motor unit, a correct light appeared. 
With no additional feedback, Ss learned to isolate and 
control a single motor unit within 500 trials and 
demonstrated significant improvement during a re- 


i ies.—Journal abstract, 
reais, Ol „ Arne. (U. Uppsala, Sweden) Inter- 
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action between instruction-induced expectancy and 
strength of unconditioned stimulus in GSR con- 
ditioning. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 384-390.—Administered 12 long 
interstimulus interval GSR conditioning trials to 50 
draftees. Ss were then instructed about increases or 
decreases in the intensity of the shock that was used as 
the UCS. The actual shock was changed in strength in 
the same or opposite direction. For a control group, the 
shock was not mentioned in the instruction and was not 
changed. On the trial immediately following instruction, 
the magnitude of the CS and pre-UCS responses were 
found to be manipulable in an upward but not in a 
downward direction through the instruction. On the 2nd 
and 3rd trials, the pre-UCS response was largest when 
there was a conflict between the instruction and the 
actual shocks, whereas the CS response was primarily 
determined by shock intensity, The UCR was smallest 
when the instruction about changes in shock intensity 
was in agreement with the actual changes. Results 
support a preparatory set explanation of the UCR 
attenuation phenomena in classical conditioning of the 
GSR. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6106. Rees, Janet F. (U. Cincinnati) A test of the 
TSD model in human eyelid conditioning: Instruc- 
tional and experimental design manipulations. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
5036-5037. 

6107. Schell, Anne M. (U. Southern California) UCR 
diminution as a function of ISI. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5675-5676. 

6108. Silver, Avrum I, (Ohio U.) Processes of 
response decrement during classical conditioning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5040-5041. 

6109. Trimble, Ralph W. (Brooks Air Force Base, 
School of Aerospace Medicine, San Antonio, Tex.) 
Applications of the vicious circle paradigm to 
human subjects. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 23-29.— Vicious circle 
behavior was operationally defined as greater resistance 
to extinction under punishment extinction than under 
regular extinction, following avoidance conditioning. 
Using 56 and 104 18-20 yr. old female undergraduates, 
respectively, as Ss, 2 studies employed factorial designs 
involving these 2 types of extinction along with 2 levels 
of shock and 2 levels of similarity between the avoidance 
conditioning and extinction situations. Vicious circle 
behavior was obtained in both studies; shock level 
differentially influenced responding in neither study; 
and a condition of low similarity suppressed responding 
under the punishment extinction condition of Exp. II. 
Results suggest possible applicability of the vicious circle 
paradigm to humans and encourage further study of this 
maladaptive type of behavior. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6110. Unikel, Irving P. & Strain, G. S. (U. Georgia) 
Type of reinforcement and generality in verbal 
operant conditioning. Psychological Reports, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 28(2), 495-500.—Randomly assigned 48 det 
graduates to 1 of 3 reinforcement conditions: (a) social 
approval, (b) correctness, and (c) noncontingent rein- 
forcement control Extinction trials were conducted 
either by the same or a different E. 5 male graduate 

student Es, randomly selected from 10 available, gen- 
erally were assigned 2 Ss in each of the resulting 6 
conditions. The 2 types of reinforcement appeared to be 
equally effective with respect to effects on verbal operant 
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conditioning (p < .001), but social 
less generality than reinforcement 
receiving social approval exhibited. 
rapid extinction in an altered stimulu 
different E (р < .05). Results sug 
previous verbal conditioning stu 
social approval have failed to yield g 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. ү 
6111. Yelen, Donald R. (Washburn 
sition and extinction of superstiti 
Journal of Experimental Research 
1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 1-6.—In Exp. 
graduates as Ss, an attempt was made: 
control superstitious verbal responses. 
conditioning task, modified by pacing. 
responding and by delaying the 
reinforcer, was used. The response me 
age occurrence of responses, numi 
responses, and postconditioning verbal i 
cated that specific superstitious respon 
lished. Exp. II replicated Exp. I, and al 
effects of shifts in reinforcement? 
extinction of superstitious verbal 
graduates were Ss. After training 
reinforcement schedule, Ss in Exp. 1 
either a no delay in reinforcement” 
extinction condition. Results indicate 
condition does not affect the superstitiou 
that the frequency of superstitious respon 
under the no delay in reinforcement: 
abstract. 


Verbal Learning 


6112. Cramer, Phebe. (Williams Col 
generalization occur without CS pre 
nal of Experimental Psychology, T10 
380-383.—Conducted 2 ope 
undergraduates. Ss’ responses | Se 
лоп test list were compared following at 
which the critical stimuli (CSS) were 
presented. Results indicate that respo 
were determined by the relationsh 
training-list CS words, and mot 
characteristics of the test words 
abstract. 

6113. Hughes, Madeleine J. (U. 
subgroup differences in ser * 
Dissertation Abstracts International,” 
31(8-B), 5026. ; 

Gi D. Kayson, Wesley A. A study © 
serial learning. Dissertation 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5027- 

6115. Paul, Hadassah. (Hofstra 
to incorrect alternatives: A 
hypothesis of verbal discriminatio 
of Experimental Psychology, gii 
285-286.—Reports 2 studies with 
the manipulated frequency ratios 9 
incorrect (I) alternatives of a “а 
pair were either 4: :1, or 1:1. brc 5 
VD list was predicted to vary din ly 
ratio, in accordance with the frequ 
learning. Results Ea generally } 
theory.—Journal abstract. e ag 

elle. Rogers, Pamela W. (U. 
alliteration on acquisition and 
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ingful verbal material. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
МСА рт), Vol. 3002), 671-675.— Studied the effect of 
ation on verbal learning using 4 groups of 
90 undergr s each. 4 degrees of alliteration and 3 
retention inte were used. Alliteration alone had no 
effect on retention. With the addition of an attentional 
cue (capitalization or instructions), alliteration had a 
significant facilitative effect on retention.—Journal 
abstract. 

6117. Rowe, Edward J. & Paivio, Allan. (U. Western 
Ontario, London, Canada) Word freq and im- 
agery effects in verbal discrimination "n 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, Bapu Vol. 
88(3), 319-326.—Varied frequency (F) and imagery (1) 
values of words factorially over 2 levels in 4 verbal 
discrimination learning experiments with a total of 56 
undergraduates. High-I pairs were significantly easier 
than Low-I pairs under both mixed- and unmixed-list 
conditions, with the effect being restricted to High-F 
words. Variation in F produced a significant effect in 2 
experiments, the difference being specific to Low-I pairs 
in a mixed-list design. Investigation of learning strategies 
show that imagery was reported as the preferred strategy 
for High-I pairs, while repetition occurred more fre- 
quently for Low-I pairs. A postlearning test of assoc- 
iative recall produced fewer errors for High-I than for 
Low-I pairs when both were High-F. Results are 
discussed in relation to the frequency theory of verbal 
discrimination. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6118. Uleman, James S. & VandenBos, Gary R. 
(Michigan State U.) Generalized verbal conditioning: 
Some effects of the meaning and delay of rein- 
forcement on awareness and conditioning. Journal of 
Experimental Research in Personality, \9710Маг), Vol. 
5(1), 49-56.— Reported 2 Taffel-type verbal conditioning 
experiments. In Exp. I with 218 undergraduates, Ss were 
told that reinforcements were equivalent to more power 
in a future small group task. In Exp. II with 2 groups of 
45 Ss each, reinforcements were interpreted as a measure 
of verbal ability. Exp. 1, but not Exp. II, produced 
awareness and conditioning. In Exp. 1, short rein- 
forcement delay yielded more awareness and condi- 
tioning, apparently through controlling Ss’ attention. 
Minor effects of S sex and of E were also found. 
Virtually any reinforcement or signal interpretation is 
possible with this paradigm, Its potential in studying 
cognitive and motivational factors їп verbal conditioning 
is noted, (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6119. Winzenz, David J. (Stanford U.) Group 
Structure and coding in serial — Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5044. 


degree of allit 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 


6120, Arbuckle, Tannis Y. (Sir George Williams U; 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Mediational instruction, 
stage of practice, presentation rate, and retrieval 
cue in paired-associate learning. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 197\(Sun), Vol. 88(3), 396-402. 

Examined the effect of instructions to form mediators 
On paired-associate (PA) learning for 2 presentation 
Tates, 2 stages of practice, and 2 sets of noun-noun 
Pairs—abstract (A)-concrete (C) noun pairs with the A 
noun as the test cue (A-C/A) and the reverse C-A/C 
Pairs. 120 male and female undergraduates learned 2 
mixed lists of A-C/A and C-A/C a under 6 
combinations of rate and instructions. Trials to learn 
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were significantly reduced by mediational instructions, 
the slow rate, the 2nd list, and the C-A/C pairs. 
Mediational instructions affected both stages of practice 
similarly, although the effect was less marked with the 
2nd list, Instructions reduced the difference between 
C-A/C and A-C/A Эд while the om gd the fast 
rate relative to the slow one increased from the Ist to the 
2nd list. Data are discussed in terms of tee 
рч) of mediators in PA learning. (21 ref.) —Journal 
abstract, 

6121. Calfee, Robert С. & Anderson, Rita. (Stanford 
U., School of Education) рона rate effects in 


paired-associate learning. Journal of E: 
Psychology, 1971(Мау), Vol. 88(2), 25-15 ы әче] 
presentation rate, trigram meaningfulness, stimulus- 
response pairing, and intralist similarity in а factorial 
study of the effect of rate on paired-associate learning of 
digit and trigram combinations. 480 iduates. 
served as Ss. Rate had a significant effect on criterion 
performance when trigrams were used as stimuli with 
digit responses, more so for high intralist similarity 
materials. Optimal intervals fell in the range of 2-4 sec. 
Rate was not a significant variable for digit-trigram 
pairs. Efficiency of association and stimulus differen- 
tiation appears to depend on tation rate, but 
response integration does not. (20 ref.) Journal abstract, 

6122. eR, suppression, тола. during 

ration a su m 
peni pee ‘Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4 

6123. Hewitt, Charles W. (St. Louis Мн 
fulness dimensions in verbal learning: and 

As. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


ТОНЕ b), Vol 1P) 5024. 
eb), Vol. 
MS id inferieronos ЯА Жери. 
а! 
їпд. Disertation ‘Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
-B), 5032. ч 
i ӨП. M (New Mexico State U.) end 
та! in E 
posse Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 
4556. 
6126. Solso, Robert L. (Loyola U. Chicago, M.) 
Stimulus selection among tsb stimuli, Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, \97\(May), Vol. 88(2 
219-2 1.— Used trisyllable stimuli composed of 3 ra 
sae te te goa 
acquisition, 70 um uates ‹ 
i i fracti f the nal stimulus appeared. 
ые, дане АВ selection is а function of 


the relative meaningfulness of stimuli within trisyllables. 


Selection tendencies and pattern learning are 

'ournal abstract. 
у, Yarmey, A. Daniel & Ure, Сай. (U. Guelph, 
Ontario, Canada) Incidental learning, noun 
concreteness of associations 
paired-associate Canadian Journal of Ру 
chology, 197\(Apt), Vol. 25(2), 91-100. ани 
fect of ima, reteness 1 
oe їп Exp. i with 96 undergraduates, intentional 
learning was superior (0 incidental learning. Recall of 
concrete-concrete noun pairs was significantly better 
than recall of all other pairs, while concrete-abstract and 
abstract-concrete nouns did not differ from each 
but did differ from abstract-abstract recall. In Exp. H 
with 64 Ss, instructions 10 use imagery during the 
orientation task resulted in similar performance for 
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incidental and intentional learning Ss. Concreteness 
yielded a greater effect on the stimulus side than on the 
response side of pairs, particularly for stimulus-response 
recall. Associative directionality had no reliable effects in 
either experiment. Results are discussed in terms of A. 
Paivio's conceptual peg hypothesis and 2-process theory 
of verbal and imaginal memory. (French summary) (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


6128. Braun, Si n H. (U. Missouri) Effects of 
schedules of direct or vicarious reinforcement and 
discriminative modeling cues on behavior in ex- 
tinction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 (Feb). 
Vol. 31(8-B), 5015. 

6129. Ow Thomas E. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) The effects of delay and schedule of 
punishment on the su of verbal behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
+R. Seger, Erie B. (Ohio U.) Relative reinforoe- 

, ? (Ohio U.) ative rein 
ment Аза са of general and specific refer- 
ential words. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5059-5060. 


MEMORY 


6131. Dever, John J. (U. Delaware) An examination 
of serial and parallel search with one and 
two probes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5656. 

6132. Dooling, D. James & Lachman, Roy. (Kent 
State U.) Effects of comprehension on retention of 
prose. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Мау), 
Vol. 88(2), 216-222.—Manipulated comprehension of 
metaphorical passages by prior presentation or non- 
presentation of a short title reflecting their theme or 
main idea. Word order was varied independently by 
presenting the material in 1 of 3 forms: (a) random 
words, 0 random phrases, and (c) prose. In Exp. 1 with 
120 undergraduates, both variables facilitated free recall 
performance with no interactions. In Exp. I with 240 
undergraduates, a paced binary-recognition test followed 
the same npe: conditions. Ss who understood the theme 
performed better only with those words prejudged as 
thematically relevant, indicating a true semantic effect 
and a process of matching test words to an internally 
stored thematic surrogate. Results suggest that an 
abstract representation of a passage's central meaning is 
used as a mnemonic device in the retention of prose. 
—Journal abstract. 

6133. Elliott, Orlethia A. (U. Cincinnati) The inves- 
tigation of instructed mental i in short and 
long term recall as a function of visual and auditory 
interpolated tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5657-5658. 

6134. Fox, Paul W. & Dahl, Peter В. (U. Minnesota) 
Aided retrieval of previously unrecalled information. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
88(3), 349-353.— Trained 100 undergraduates to a 30% 
criterion on a paired-associate (PA) list, tested for PA 
recall, and then tested again for the unretrieved items 
under special probe and prompting conditions. Storage 
of response information was demonstrated by prompted 
recall of new retrievals considerably in excess of that 
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expected on the basis of normativi in 
probabilities. The availability of Pei dr. Areal 
was revealed by Ss’ ability to match previous} 
retrieved PA responses with the appropriate wi " 
Results support the view that S's store of information - 
not exhausted by an unprompted test of PA Ee 
addition, the original PA stimuli were found to piis 
functional role in the prompted generation ЫШ, 
retrievals. Several processes by which prompts may work 
to cue retrieval are discussed.—Journal abstract, 
6135, Frost, Nancy. (Center for Perceptual & Cop- 
nitive Research. Eugene, Ore.) Clusterii by visual 
shape in the free recall of pictorial stimuli. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 409- 
413.—H ypothesized that if visual memory (for pictures) 
is searched during recall of picture names, th шч, 
should be organized according to visual similarities, 
Stimuli were 32 drawings of common objects, drawn so 
that they clearly fell into 4 shape categories. Stimuli were 
randomly presented to 45 undergraduates who then gave 
free recall of the objects’ names. Recall was scored for 
clustering according to the shape categories. 15 addi- 
tional Ss were presented the written names of the objects, 
and their free recall, scored according to the sh 
categories, was used as a control. Experimental 3 
clustered by shape during free recall, while control Ss did 
not. No evidence was found to differentiate the per 


formance of Ss who were led to expect a ver k 
(recognition of names) from that of Ss who expected a 
i task (recognition of drawinga) Ја а 

6136. Hintzman, Douglas L. & BI Richard A. (U. 
Oregon) Repetition and memory: Evidence for 4 
multiple-trace hypothesis. Journal of Бра 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 297-306.—Tested 
hypotheses concerning the effect of frequen ue E 
memory: (a) that repetition increments the cum Ws 
strength of a single memory trace; and (b) that «р 
results in multiple traces, each identifiable by at H 
tag." Results from 3 experiments with à total of, ed 
volunteers support the multiple-trace hypo 1 
words were presented twice in à single list, di 

а s that the effects 
judgments of serial position showe bey 
the 2 repetitions could be discriminated in memor; 
combined frequency-judgment and list dise | 
task demonstrated that Ss could differentia | 
recent and remote frequencies 0 $ 
concluded that the internal representa of frequent) | 
is опе in which the identities of indt ^ 
preserved. Implications for the frequency м) | 
verbal discrimination learning are discussed. i 
—Journal abstract. 

6137. Johnson, Ronald E. (Purdue U) Eo 
meaningfulness and isolation e Sal: $80). 316- 
Experimental Psychology, 7 ingli 
379.—Studied the influenc 
ness in producing isolation e 
experiment. Background lists 0! 
meaningfulness (т) contained а 
lable of either low, medium, ОГ 
graduates received 15 serial d Е 
types of lists. Recall of the ет 
when the background lists were s 
formances on isolates of higher m is 
isolates of lower m, but genuine 
occurred only for isolates of low Wa 

6138. Kendler, Howard Н, & 
California, Santa Barbara) M 


e 
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discrimination of conceptually related material. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
88(3), 435-436.—Investigated the memory loss of a 
specific word when it is learned as an instance of a 
conceptual category. 108 undergraduates were trained to 
discriminate between 2 sets of conceptually related 
words under conditions of different stimulus-exposure 
and response-delay periods as well as different amounts 
of practice. Results suggest the locus of the memory loss 
was in the strength of the association between an 
individual word and its conceptual category response, 
and not in either the exposure or delay periods.—Journal 
abstract. 

6139. Keppel, Geoffrey; Bonge, Dennis; Strand, 
Bonnie Z., & Parker, Janat. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Direct and indirect interference in the recall of 
paired associates. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 414-422.—Reports 3 experiments 
with a total of 312 undergraduates which studied 
interference effects operating on forward and backward 
associations. Evidence was found for direct and indirect 
interference in 4 transfer paradigms (A-B, A-D; A-B, 
C-B; A-B, D-A; and A-B, B-C). The failure of previous 
studies to find indirect interference is attributed to the 
use of a high degree of original learning. The difficulty of 
the principle of associative symmetry to accommodate 
certain outcomes of the 3 experiments is discussed. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6140. Peterson, Margaret J. godine U.) Imagery 
and the grammatical classification of cues. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 307— 
313.—Varied the imagery ratings and grammatical 
classification of words in word pairs to study the effects 
upon cued and free recall. Words were selected that 
function as nouns only, as nouns and noun modifiers 
without change of form, and as adjectives only. The basis 
of imagery classification (ratings of the pairs, of the 
nominal words, or of the adjectival words) also was 
investigated. The imagery ratings of the words was the 
only variable that significantly affected recall in 36 
undergraduates. The recall of the whole pair was higher 
When conditionalized upon high-imagery than upon 
low-imagery words in all analyses of both free and cued 
recall.—Journal abstract. 

6141. Shiffrin, Richard M. (Indiana U.) Forgetting: 
Trace erosion or retrieval failure? Science, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 168(3939), 1601—1603.—Describes 3 experiments 
with 111 undergraduates in which a series of lists of 
random words was presented. Following each list, the S 
attempted to recall the words of the list prior to the list 
just presented. It was found that recall probability for a 
Biven word depended on the length of the list in which it 
was embedded, not on the length of the list intervening 
between presentation and test. Results indicate that 
forgetting is a failure in the memory search during 
Tetrieval rather than a degradation of the memory trace 
ша between presentation and test.—Journal ab- 

‘act. 

‚6142. Sussman, Harvey M. & Smith, Karl U. (U. 
Wisconsin) Sensory-feedback modes as determi- 
nants of learning and memory. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1970(Oct), Vol. 64(2), 64—66.—Investigated the 
role of sensory feedback factors in determining learning 
and memory in 12 Ss, 4 different modes of movement 
Control of sensory input on memory of stimulus patterns 
Were used: (a) visual tracking of the pattern without 
manual control, (b) parallel pursuit tracking of the 
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pattern with a hand-controlled visual cursor, (с) opposed 
pursuit tracking of the stimulus pattern with a hand- 
controlled visual cursor, and (d) compensatory negative 
feedback tracking in which $ observed only the error of 
tracking the stimulus pattern. Results indicate that mode 
of sensory feedback control of sensed input of stimulus 
patterns during learning determined immediate memory, 
and that memory was superior for modes of feedback 
control in which the pattern of stimulation and of 
movement could be compared. It is concluded that the 
processes of active and passive learning and their role in 
determining learning and memory are specifiable and 
predictable as variable forms of movement-controlled 
sensory feedback.—Journal abstract. 

6143. Walker, Howard J. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oswego) Interaction of imagery, associative 
overlap, and category membership in multitrial free 
recall. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Jun), 
Vol. 88(3), 333-339.—Hypothesized that the relationship 
between word imagery (1) and free recall would be 
diminished in lists containing verbally based internal 
structure. 3 groups of 30 undergraduates each received 3 
different word lists for 4 free recall trials. Each list 
contained an equal number of high- and low-I words. In 
1 list, no attempt was made to build in any interword 
relationships. The 2nd list contained pairs of as- 
sociatively related words, while the 3rd list contained 
word pairs which were associatively related and shared 
membership in common conceptual categories. As 
predicted, the advantage of high-I over low-I words in 
amount recalled decreased as the degree of list structure 
increased. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6144. Winograd, Eugene; Conn, Charles P., & Rand, 
Joyce. (Emory U.) Superiority of complete presen- 
talion to single-item presentation in recall of se- 
quentially organized material. Journal о, Experimental 
Psychology, 197 (May). Vol. 88(2), 223-2 0.—Керог\в 2 
experiments on free recall in which the method of 
complete presentation was compared with the typical 
single-item (1 word at a time) presentation procedure. 
Total time was held constant. In Exp. 1 with 112 
undergraduates, there was no difference between meth- 
ods for either unrelated word or categorized lists. In Exp. 
II with 40 Ss, lists varying in approximation to English 
were presented, and higher recall was obtained with 
complete presentation for contextually constrained lists. 
Results are discussed in terms of facilitation of the usage 
of optimal units (chunks) with the method of complete 
presentation. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, d 

6145. Yaroush, Rita; Sullivan, Michael J., & Ekstrand, 
Bruce R. (U. Colorado) Effect of sleep on memory: II. 
Differential effect of the first and second half o! the 
night. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 88(3), 361-366.— -Tested 3 groups of 16 under- 
graduates for recall after à 4-hr retention interval of a 
paired-associate list. In Group A, the retention interval 
was defined over the Ist 4 hr. of a night's sleep; for 
Group B over the last 4 hr. of the night, and Group C 
learned in the daytime with the retention interval defined 
over a 4-hr period of wakefulness. Results show Group A 
to be consistently superior to the other 2 conditions on 
several measures of recall. Groups B and C did not differ 
on any of the measures. Results are discussed with 
respeci to various conceptions of long-term foresting 
and a modified consolidation interpretation 15 propose 
to account for these and other effects of sleep on 
memory.—Journal abstract. 
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Short Term & Immediate Memory 


6146. Beasley, Daniel S. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) Auditory analysis of time-varied sentential 
D ere ono Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5651-5652. 

6147. Berlá, Edward Р. (U. Cincinnati) Inter- and 
intra-list interference and repetition effects in short- 
term memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5652-5653. 

6148. Deutsch, Diana. (U. California, Center for 
Human Information Processing, San Diego) Tones and 
numbers: Specificity of interference in immediate 
road Science, 1970(Jun), Vol. 168(3939), 1604 
1605.— Reports that recognition of the pitch of a tone 
was severely disrupted by the incorporation of 6 other 
tones during a 5-sec retention interval, even though the 
intervening tones could be ignored. However, the 
requirement for Ss to recall 6 numbers spoken at equal 
loudness during the identical retention interval produced 
only a minimum decrement in the same pitch-recog- 
nition task. Further, the requirement to remember the 
tone produced no decrement in recall of the numbers. It 
is concluded that immediate memory for pitch is subject 
to a large interference effect which is highly specific in 
nature and which is not due to some limitation in general 
short-term memory capacity or to a distraction of 
attention.—Journal abstract. 

6149, Elliott, Maxwell C., Hoyenga, Katharine B., & 
Hoyenga, Kermit T. (Western Illinois U.) Cueing and 

res in STM. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 88(3), 437-438.—Compared 
2 different methods for cueing for immediate recall in 
short-term memory (STM). A 7-item list of CVCs was 
given to 54 undergraduates, and the retention of the last 
item was tested. It was found that the use of a cueing 
method that introduced appreciable delay between 
presentation and recall could result in misleading 
conclusions. The scoring method of J. Wright (see PA, 
Vol. 42:313) was compared with the common all-or-none 
scoring method. The 2 different analyses implied the 
same conclusions in all cases.—Journa! abstract. 
м 6150. тел. (Oklahoma State U.) Pupil- 
гу responses a short-term memory task 
with instruction to Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-B), 5026-5027. 

6151. Kirsner, Kim & Craik, Fergus 1. (Drayton 
House, Medical Research Council Developmental Psy- 
chology Unit, London, England) Naming and decision 
processes in short-term ition memory. Journal 
of Ure aes OP 1971(May) Vol. 88(2). 
149-157.— Presented serially a list of 8 words to 16 
students at a 1-ѕес rate, followed after 2 sec. by a test 
word for (a) item recognition, or (b) renaming as rapidly 
as possible. It was argued that subtracting naming 
latency (NL) from decision latency (DL) yielded a 
relatively pure measure of comparison times in memory. 
The "corrected DL" values showed strong recency 
effects. Recency effects were also present in the NL 
measures, demonstrating a short-term priming effect in 
word naming. Manipulating input modality yielded 
faster NL and corrected DL values when the presen- 
tation series and test word were both given auditorily. 
Since this facilitation was present over all serial posi- 
tions, it is concluded that both naming and decision 

were speeded by the presence of relatively 


Dag lasting auditory information in memory. Implica- 
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tions for models of recognition m d 
(18 ref.) —Journal abstract е 
- Ap m d C. Michael & J m 
lorida) Short-term memory: Stora es 
storage decay? Tonma F Expert bum Pye 24 
1971(Мау), Vol. 88(2), 189-195.—168 undergraduate 
were given 42 trials in each of which a di erent 
consonant trigram or 3-digit number was visu 
presented for | sec. and followed by an interpolated 
shadowing task. The interpolated materials were either 
similar or dissimilar to the target items and were 
presented for 3-18 sec. Recall was inversely related to 
the similarity and the number of the interpolated items, 
A stimulated recall procedure required Ss to provide 1,2, 
or all 3 elements of the target item to differentiate 
empirically between storage interference and storage 
decay. Results suggest a greater influence of interference 
than trace decay processes in storage. (17 ref.) Journal 
abstract. me | 
6153. Scheirer, C. James. (State U. New York, 
Binghamton) Effect of cueing, modality, and effective 
contiguous time on response latency in short-term 
memory. Journal of Experimental Psychology, \97\(Sun), 
Vol. 88(3), 429-432.— Examined the effect of various 
manipulations, which are generall considered to be 
associated either with storage or with retrieval of 
memory, on the recall of verbal materials. de- 
pendent variables were error frequency and latency of 
correct responses. Each item of a pair of words was 
presented to 96 undergraduates either auditorily or 
visually, for an effective duration of either 1 or 4 sec. 
were required to recall either the stimulus or the Am 
item of the pair and the required item was either 
(the nonrequired item was presented at time of recall) of 
not cued. It was found that, in general, storage Mei 
had an effect only upon error frequency, while | 


retrieval variable, cueing, had an effect only on latency | 
—Journal abstract. Br. 
6154. Steinheiser, Frederick H. (U. Cic] 


Phonemic distinctive feature encoding from Ў 
information storage. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
tional, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5041—5042. ш 
6155. Zvonarevié, Mladen & Spitek, be dosi) 
Psychology, Faculty of Philosopy AM re ii 
Neposredno pamćenje kao indikator in A 
mediate memory as an indicator of ЖЕ ЫП ao book ) 
Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 3335 si The Ist time 
titles was presented twice to the same 7 t inni 
the titles were read to Ss and they Mer br later the 
memorize as many titles as they could. s interest. 
same list was presented as а classical ү” dum the 
this occasion Ss were asked to se lect uà of the Ist and 
list according to their interests. The res > 
the 2nd occasion were 
differences, it is concluded t 
better indicator of interests than 
classical tests of interests.—Eng 


the ic 
lish summary- 


6156. Checkosky, Stel 


Buffalo) Speeded classi tication 
stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts intel 


, Y 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5655. > (State 


U. 
6157. Dooli D. 
Buffalo) Some "Context effects in the speeded | 
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prehension of sentences. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5656-5657. 

6158. Holzman, Philip S. & Rousey, Clyde. (U. 
Chicago) Disinhibition of communicated thought: 
Generality and role of cognitive style. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 263-274. 
— Studied the effects on thought functioning in 80 male 
and 80 female adults of vocal occlusion by white noise 
masking (WNM). The interruption of vocal feedback did 
not change performance on either a cognitive task (a 
reading test) or on a visual-motor test (digit substitution) 
when no vocal activity was involved. For men there was 
a slight but significant performance decrement on the 
reading test when oral reading was involved. For all Ss, 
WNM produced an increase in impulse-related themes 
and a decrease in defensive themes on the TAT. 
Findings suggest that (a) hearing oneself as one speaks is 
necessary for modulating impulse and affect and for 
smooth reality testing in general; and (b) for men, the 
disinhibition effects of WNM tend to occur in the setting 
of a leveling cognitive style. Results are discussed in 
terms of their relevance to defensive organization and 
the need for vocal feedback in maintaining the stability 
of defense. (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6159. Katzer, Jeffrey Н. (Michigan State U.) A 
theoretical model of human language processing. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 4970. 

6160. Pellow, Rita В. (U. Pittsburgh) The roles of 
arousal, introversion-extraversion and repression- 
sensitization in the "incubation of anxiety" effect. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5671. ^ 


Problem Solving 


6161. Crombag, H. F. (State U., Leiden, Netherlands) 
Probleemoplossen: Protokollen en programma's. 
[Problem solving: Protocols and programs.] Nederlands 
Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 25(10), 650-663.— Describes the thought 
Process in problem solving to proceed as a stream of 
thought determined by a perceptual set, consisting of a 
linear sequence of “operational transformations” about 
the problem data. The protocol of problem solving is 
defined as the written report of the “thinking aloud” 
during the introspective process. The program of 
problem solving is defined as the report of the protocols 
deut à specific problem. As illustrated by a block- 

esign problem, there is frequently a substantial differ- 
How between the protocol of an S who has had prior 
nowledge of the design of a similar problem and that of 
i S who is naive in solving such a problem. It is 
ypothesized that basing the program of procedures in 
Problem solving on various previous protocols is an 
apa cessary requirement. The ruling by a skilled jurist 
ithe the ownership of a stolen article is used to 
Tig the concept that a problem solver who knows 
wy Program can produce a protocol which is isomorphic 
ith that program.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
MAE Khatena, Joe. (Marshall U.) A second study 
won? college adults to think creatively with 
words. Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr» Vol 2802), 
бй 86.—Randomly assigned 105 undergraduates to 
пеши groups. Ss were exposed to 5 creative thinking 
ап legis for 240 min. or twice the training mee in 
in, Parler study, The longer training significantly 
creased the probability of the occurrence of origina 
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responses as measured by 2 tests of originality, Results 
support the use of training procedures and increased 
training time.—Journal abstract. 

6163. Krause, W. (Humboldt U., Berlin, E. Germany) 
Untersuchungen zur Komponentenanalyse in 
einfachen Problemlósungsprozessen: Der Einfluss 
von Hypothesen, Strategien und Gedáchtniskompo- 
nenten auf die Lósungsfindung in nichtkomplexen 
Problemsituationen. [Component analysis. examina- 
tions of simple problem-solving processes: Effects of 
hypotheses, strategies, and memory components for the 
solving of noncomplex-problem situations.] Zeitschrift 
für Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 177(3-4), 199-249,— Treated 
the prediction of events of periodic symbol sequences as 
a simple problem-solving process. Partial components of 
the process, e.g., hypothesis and strategy formations, are 
analyzed. For the partial components, a formal repre- 
sentation is given. It is shown that, with the aid of 
mathematical representations and under certain con- 
ditions, it is possible to make a prediction at each step 
for any desired starting-symbol sequences. It is further 
shown that the use of determined strategies is a relevant 
method for the patient, at least in parts. (4 p. ref.)—P. 
von Toal. E 

6164. Maspfuhl, B. & Metz, A. (Humboldt U., Berlin, 
E. Germany) Veránderungen im Elektromyogramm 
bei der Beurteilung perzeptiver Muster unter- 
schiedlicher Schwierigkeit. [Changes in the elec- 
tromyogram in diagnosing perceptive patterns of dif- 
ferentiated difficulty.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1970, 
Vol. 177(3-4), 286-309.—Attempts to determine the 
psychophysical activity level in view of its аса іл 
solving problems of industrial psychology. ith increas- 
ing industrial automatization, bodily physical efforts are 
more and more superceded by superintending and 


controlling activities. The resulting ds eh а 


esses is attempted, and the experimental method used is 
explained. 8 demonstrated that the variability in the 
physiological parameter is much higher than the time of 
recognition of the task on hand. It is assumed that the 
variability in the time ee dependent on the 
variability of the time of activity. (3/ те 
6165. Ollendick, Thomas; Balla, David, & Zigler, 
Edward. (Purdue U.) Expectancy of success and the 
нна (У learning of retarded children. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 275-281. 
“Tested 23 male and 22 female institutionalized 
retarded children who had previously experienced either 
a success, failure, or control precondition on а proba- 
bility learning task designed to assess expectancy of 
success. Ss were matched for CA, MA, IQ, and length of 


ivi -shift strategy). Males ме 
Sas sepa iding меней than females. The 
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overall pattern of results is interpreted as providing 
support for the hypothesis that a low expectancy of 
success in retarded children can be modified. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6166. Sydow, H. (Humboldt U., Berlin, E. Germany) 
Zur metrischen E! von subjektiven Prob- 
lemzustánden und zu deren Veränderung im 
Denkprozess: |. [Metric comprehension of subjective 
problem conditions and their changes in the thinking 
process: L.] Zeitschrift für Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 177(3- 
4), 145-198.—Attempts to perform a problem-solving 
process in such a way that a comprehensive presentation 
of (a) the interaction of memory perceptions, (b) 
components of concept formations, and (c) complex 
recognition processes is possible, permitting at the same 
time the making of associations for a larger class of 
problems and problem-solving processes. Methodolog- 
ical considerations concerning the chosen level of 
description are stated. Terms for the various aspects of 
the thinking process are suggested, based on the work of 
Duncker and on present situation programs. A survey is 
made of experimental-psychology work, which was 
carried out with the "Tower of Hanoi" at the Institute of 
Psychology at the Humboldt University of East Berlin, 
and a model is described for the processing of the 
problem-solving process.—P. von Toal. 


Concepts 
6167. Chatfield, Douglas C. (Ohio State U.) Dimen- 
sion selection and memory in identification. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5654-5655, 

6168. Vesta S. (Ohio State U.) Information 

in concept identification. Disser- 


proces 
regon Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 


6169. Helgeson, Richard L. (Washington State U.) An 
investigation of concept learning as a function of 
cognitive style, stimulus characteristics, and train- 
ing re. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4995. 

6170. Poznoff, W. Glen. (Arizona State U.) Intra- 
dimensional and extradimensional concept shifts as 
a function of anxiety level and number of irrelevant 
dimensions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5634. 

6171. T: John E. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
Effect of initial instance on attribute identification of 
concepts using a selection procedure. Journal of 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 88(2), 177- 
181.—Conducted an experiment with 104 undergradu- 
ates to investigate the effect of the type of instance 
presented at the start of an attribute-identification 
problem in which a selection procedure was employed. 
Concepts involving 1 of 4 conceptual rules were 
identified from an initial positive or initial negative 
instance. Results indicate that, for all conceptual rules, 
there was a significant tendency to select instances of the 
same type as the initial instance. The informativeness of 
the initial instance was seen to be a good predictor of 

ormance for conjunction and conditional, but not for 
inclusive disjunction and biconditional. The order of 
increasing difficulty of rules was found to interact with 
the nature of the initial instance.—Journal abstract. 

6172. White, Raymond M., Richards, Diana L., & 
Reynolds, Richard. (Miami U.) Number of pretraining 
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problems and type of instruction: ee 
tification. Psychological Reports, 197 (A o SEE n. 
643-649.—Gave 0, 1, 2, or 3 pretraining problems o j 
male and 40 female undergraduates prior to adminis. 
tration of an experimental concept pod a 

were either simply descriptive of the stimulus Population — 
and response requirements or elaborated such that S was – 
told the rule defining problem solution and givena - 
sample problem. Analyses show a significant inven 
relationship between number of pretraining Eis | 
and trials to criterion. Presolution data indicate 
changed problem-solving strategies both as а function of 
number of pretraining problems and type of instructions, 
Implications for theories of concept learning are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. + 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


6173. Gordon, Lawrence R. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Effects of capital size in computer: 
controlled multistage betting games. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, \97\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 502. 

6174. Lovelace, Eugene A. & Snodgrass, Robert D. (U. 
Virginia) Decision times for alphabetic order of letter 
pairs. Journal of Experimental Psychology, a | 
Vol. 88(2), 258-264.— Conducted 3 experiments with 
38, and 40 undergraduates in which Ss had to indicate by 
a binary motor response whether a pair of letters wasin 
proper or reversed alphabetic order. The times required — 
to make such decisions were (a) shorter with greater 
separation of the 2 letters in the alphabet, (b) shorter for 
letter pairs in proper order than for reversed pairs, al 
(c) more affected by order of the pair at small than at 
large separations. Decision times were ti- | 
cally related to position of the letters in the a 
times generally ese nt the beginning to the en 
of the alphabet.—Journal abstract. 3 

6175. Reed, Stephen К. (U. California, Los Angel) 
Decision processes in pattern classification 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 


5036. 


as a subject f 
research. Journa 
Vol. 12(1), 61-64. 


an 
skeletal 
drug tole 


suitability 
and feeding behavior. (25 
6177. wen - E * 
Long-lasting habitua 

Pris ar P asian. 197 (Feb) 
5015,78. Galluscio, Eugene 

6178. Gal 

Agricultural & Mechanical Coll.) п 
induced by electroconvulsive, гд 
dioxide anesthesia: Ап attemp ue 


. Dissertation Abstracts Internati 


31(9-B), 5659. 
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6179. Heller, Horace C. (Yale U.) Altitudinal zona- 
tion of chipmunks (Eutamias): Interspecific ag- 
gression, water balance, and energy budgets. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
4510. 

6180. Kalyushnaya, Rakhil A. & Serdyukovskaya, 
Galina N. Ro!’ biologicheskikh i sotsial'nykh faktorov 
v formirovanii rastushchego organizma. [Role of 
biological and sociological factors in the formation of 
growing organisms.] Moscow, USSR: Meditsina, 1969, 
72 R 23 K. 

6181. Stanley-Jones, D. (Full Circle Foundation for 
Education & Research, Hayle, England) Kybernetics of 
mind and brain. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 
1970. xviii, 174 p. $10.75. 

6182. Zuckerman, Marvin. (U. Delaware) Physio- 
logical measures of sexual arousal in the human. 
Psychological Bulletin, 1971(May), Vol. 75(5), 297- 
329.—Reviews the physiological methods and findings of 
research on sexual arousal. The role of and changes in 
the CNS, autonomic nervous system, hormones, elec- 
trodermal potentials, cardiovascular system, respiration, 
penile erection, scrotum and testes, vaginal blood flow, 
Uterine contractions, temperature, pupillary response, 
evoked cortical response, and biochemical determina- 
tions are discussed. Methodological difficulties in the 
selection of stimuli and in the assessment of subjective 
arousal, stimulus-response specificity, habituation, shift- 
ing base lines, and the general effect of the experimental 
situation on results are considered. (79 ref.)—S. Knapp. 


NEUROLOGY 


6183. Committee on Brain Sciences, National Re- 
search Council. IBRO survey of research facilities and 
manpower in brain sciences in the United States. 
Washington, D.C.: National Academy of Sciences, 1968. 

, р. 

6184. Marks, Neville. (New York State Inst. for 
Neurochemistry & Drug Addiction, New York) Some 
neurochemical correlates of axoplasmic flow. Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, 
Suppl.), 5-13.— Discusses research on axoplasmic flow 
which support the concept that some neurohormones are 
formed in the nerve cell body and are transported down 
the axon. Transport velocity is considered to be de- 
pendent on the experimented technique and precursor 
materials used. On the basis of the influence of 
breakdown processes on neural economy, studies of 
Proteolytic enzymes in different nerve preparations are 
reported. Theories of axoplasmic flow phenomena that 
Support the concept of nerve tissue turnover and renewal 
are considered to have important possibilities for the 
larget areas of many psychoactive drugs. (25 ref.)—P. 

ertzberg. 
U 6185. Narikashvili, S. P. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, 
SSR) Vzaimodeistvie mezhdu koroi bol'shikh 
Polusharii i nekotorymi podkorkovymi obrazovani- 
vami; [Interaction between the cerebral cortex and some 
Aor cottical. structures.] Sovremennye Problemy Deya- 
19 Шош i Stroeniya  Tsentralnoi Nervnoi  Sistemy, 
E 8(Sep), Vol. 2, 128-162.—Presents a short account of 
к conducted in the Laboratory of Cortico- 
us cortical Interrelationships for 1958-1965: (a) corti- 
petal influences from the brainstem reticular forma- 
On, thalamic nuclei, and caudate nucleus; (b) corti- 
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cifugal influences from thalamic nuclei, brainstem 
reticular formation, and caudate nucleus; (c) interaction 
between corticipetal and corticifugal influences; (d) 
relaronahips between ascending and descending influ- 
ences of the reticular formation; and (e) projection of 
various afferent systems in the mesencephalic reticular 
formation. It was shown that corticipetal influences, 
ascending from the caudate nuçleus, specific and 
nonspecific thalamic nuclei, and reticular formation, 
have a considerable effect on cortical neurons, facili- 
tating their excitatory and inhibitory activity. Interaction 
of these ascending influences at the cortical level affects 
(a) the intensity of the response activity of the cortical 
neurons, and (b) the level of excitatory rhythmic 
assimilation, the regular emergence of excitatory 
rhythms, the rhythm of periodic oscillation of cortical 
responses, and the greater or lesser synchronization of 
activity of the cortical neurons. The ways in which these 
influences are mediated were investigated through 
stimulation of various subcortical structures. Conversely, 
the cerebral cortex exerts a constant facilitative and 
inhibitory influence on these structures through direct 
connections and indirectly through the reticular for- 
mation. The cerebral cortex participates in establishing 
and maintaining ascending activation. (English sum- 
mary) (3 p. ref.)—I. D. London. 

6186. Tummons, John L. (Rutgers State U.) Nervous 
control of heart rate in the domestic fowl. Dissertation 
Аас International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4962- 
4963. 
6187. Zavodskaya, I. S. & Kucherenko, R. P. (Inst. of 
Experimental Medicine, Moscow, USSR) Strukturnye | 
funktsional’nye izmeneniya v medial’nol zone 
perednego gipotalamusa pri nanesenii zhivotnym 
chrezvychainogo razdrazheniya i vvedenii dofa. 
[Structural and functional changes in the medial zone of 
the anterior hypothalamus of animals under extraor- 
dinary stimulation and the administration of ope.) 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 19 (3), 
732-733.—White rats were immobilized and subjected 
for 3 hr. to 7-V, 50-Hz electric pulses of 10-msec duration 
by way of electrodes implanted under the skin of the 
forepaws. Ss were then sacrificed and the preoptic region 
of the anterior hypothalamus examined under an 
electron microscope. Numerous degenerative changes in 
the ultrastructure of the neurons were observed, The 
mitochondria, Golgi apparatus, endoplasmic reticle, 
synaptic endings, nuclear membranes, and the nucleolus 
showed breaks, vacuolation, lysis, and other signs of 
disintegration. Some neurons showed focal points of 
disintegration and the formation of numerous lysosomes. 
In addition, noradrenaline Con — region ue 
dro) from .67 to .10 umg/gm. If, however, injections 
of эррей as of dopa were A inistered to the Ss 1 hr. 
before treatment, none of the degenerative changes could 
be observed and the noradrenaline content was normal. 


—L. Zusne. 


Neuroanatomy 


6188. Campain, Robert F. (U, Denver) Quantitation 
of the human auditory cortex. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197WFeb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5053-5054. 


LESIONS 
6189. Bregvadze, 1. A. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, 
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USSR) Izuchenie khoda a pes be afferentnykh 
putei — analizatora "пут povrezh- 

| glaza. [Study of the course of the 
direct afferent pathways of the visual analyzer by local 
lesion of the retina of the eye.) Sovremennye Problemy 
Deyatel'nosti i Stroeniya Tsentral’nol Nervnot Sistemy, 
1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 309-314.— By local lesion of the retina 
(area of the lesion: .75 mm.) of 21 white rats, it was 
possible to trace afferent connections with not only 
different layers of the visual cortex, but also the lateral 
geniculate body, thalamic nuclei, and the anterior 
тои quadrigemina. Unilateral lesion of the ventral 
and dorsal parts of the retina displayed a similar extent 
of fiber degeneration within the visual cortex of both 
hemispheres; similarly for the visual tract. The character 
of degeneration of the direct —— nervous path- 
ways, when different regions of retina were de- 
stroyed, was attributed to the weak development of the 
visual analyzer in white rats whose retina is homoge- 
neous in structure and is composed of only rods. (English 
summary)—4. D. London. 

6190. Paviov, B. V. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad, USSR) Ігтепепіуа v | nervnoi 
deyatel'nosti sobak pri simpaticheskoi denervatsii 
nadpochechnikov. [Changes in higher nervous activity 
of dogs in sympathetic denervation of the adrenals.] In 
E. N. il (Ed.), "Tsepnye neirogormonal'nye 
reaktsii i simpato-adrenalovaya sistema." (See PA, Vol. 
43:373) 141-146.—18 E with different typological 
traits were used to study the character of the changes in 
CR activity (salivation), UCRs, and general behavior 
after partial and complete desympathization of the 
adrenals by removal of the abdominal sympathetic 
chains and bilateral section of the splanchnic nerves. The 
phasic changes in -— nervous activity (depression of 
CR activity repla after 10-30 days or more by a 
prolonged period of its exaltation) did not display a 
direct connection with the typological traits of the Ss. 
These data and those nim to the catecholamine 
content in the blood, following sympathetic denervation 
of the adrenal cortex, confirm the presence of adaptive- 
trophic influences upon the cerebrum. (19 ref.)—/. D. 
London. 


Brain Lesions 
6191. Bachrach, Henry. (U. Pennsylvania) Effects of 
endbrain lesions on visual discrimínation learning in 


pigeons. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
29(3), 730.—Investigated the roles of the hyperstriatum 
and an accessory hyperstriatum in visual discrimination 
(VD) learning by training 12 adult male pigeons to 90% 
criterion for 50 trials on 2 consecutive days to make 
pattern, intensity, and color discriminations. Ss were 
then divided into 4 surgical gro (unilateral and 
bilateral lesions for each area) ry retested. Results 
suggest that deficits in VD were more a function of the 
extent of the lesion rather than its locus. It also appears 
that the magnitude of the deficit was, in a function 
of difficulty in original learning and pa sahd roblem 
difficulty rather than the specific type of problen.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

6192. Carlson, Neil К. & Norman, Robert J. (U. 
Massachusetts) Enhanced go, no-go single-lever 
alternation of mice with lesions. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 
75(3), 508-512.— Trained 11 normal male HS mice and 9 
male HS mice with septal lesions in a go, no-go 
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discrete-trial alternation task with a si = 
lever presented for 9 sec., and withdrawn 
Responses on odd-numbered trials resulted i 
retraction and food reinforcement, whereas resno 
even-numbered trials resulted in neither Ў 
retraction of the lever. Lesioned Ss learned the 
than normals, responding on more reinforced tr 
fewer nonreinforced trials. Results are incompatible wi 
the hypothesis that the septum is involved in respons 
inhibition. It is suggested that the septal lesions produ 
an enhanced cue value for food reward,—Journal 
abstract. a ag 
6193. Fog, Rasmus; Randrup, A., & be 
(Sct. Hans Hosp., Psychopharmacological Lab., Cope 
hagen, Denmark) Lesions in corpus 
cortex of rat brains and the effect on pharmacolog- 
cally induced stereotyped, aggressive and 3 
tic behaviour. Psychopharmacologia, 1970, Vol. 1 
346-356.— Large bilateral lesions affecting 30-90% of | 
corpus striatum inhibited stereotyped behavior a 
white male Wistar rats injected subcutani 
amphetamine, but did not prevent rage reaction 
абсо by injection of an MAO inhibitor ЖКП 
injection of L-dopa. The stereotyped phase normally 
following this rage reaction was, however, absent in the 
rated Ss. Small bilateral lesions in the corpus striatum 
(5-20%) caused a modified amphetamine $ à 
prevented the usual cataleptic behavior produced by 
subcutaneous injection of a neuroleptic: à 
zine). Additional ablation of the overlying dorsal coret 
enhanced these behavioral effects without qualitative 
changes. Both amphetamine and 0 
to mediate their behavioral effects through dí 
mechanisms in the corpus striatum. (32 rel.) Jou 
abstract. з 
6194. Forward, Edna м. б\н) Elects d 
perisensorimotor cortex а! n ke 
performance in monkey: A study of apraxia. 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol: 
5020. : 
6195. Gandelman, Ronald; Zarrow, M. X» 
Victor H., & Myers, Michael. (U. Connecticut) n 
bulb removal eliminates maternal 200-0. 
mouse. Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 1716 Т mei 
— Describes 2 experiments with 20 albino а Ви! 
virgin female Rockland-Swiss mice, ап bulb removi 
Gin multiparous pregnant mice. Ou s 
eliminated maternal behavior in bo! ihe B 
virgin Ss. Results are in contrast tO 
accepted concept of пао И - | 
maternal behavior.—Journal а 5 | 
6196. Hamilton, Charles R. & Lum өте 
(Stanford U.) Visual discrimina 197 y 
Midbrain or forebrain. Science " (Mac | 
170(3965), 1428- 1430.— Tested 4 таб л 
mulatta) whose optic chiasm and огей 
had been sectioned and 4 control bes 3 


Сойгон howed fer to th 
controls showed transfe: 
suggests that discrimination of mo 
a function strongly dependent 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ar 
bi97 Krasnegor, Norman e / 
effects of telencephalic le: RT 
crimination in pigeons. Mer 5029. 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-В), 
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6198. Macphail, Euan М. (О. Sussex, England) 
Hyperstriatal lesions in pigeons: Effects on re- 
sponse inhibition, behavioral contrast, and reversal 
learning. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 75(3), 500-507.—Studied the 
effects of bilateral hyperstriatal lesions in 7 pigeons 
(Columba livia), in comparison with 4 sham-operated 
and 4 unoperated controls. Exp. I measured the effect of 
these lesions on performance in negative and positive 
components of a successive discrimination, using free- 
operant techniques. Compared with controls, lesioned Ss 
were significantly impaired in their ability to inhibit 
responding in negative components; however, behavioral 
contrast, measured in positive components, was not 
reduced. In Exp. II, lesioned Ss were impaired over а 
series of 6 reversals of a simultaneous position dis- 
crimination, but not on its acquisition. It is concluded 
that hyperstriatal lesions in pigeons cause a general 
deficit in the ability to withhold responses as a conse- 

uence of nonreward, but that this deficit is probably not 
the result of a reduced emotional response to non- 
reward.—Journal abstract. 

6199. Moorcroft, William H. (Princeton U.) Ontog- 
eny of behavioral inhibition by forebrain structures 
in the rat. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5033. 

6200. Norton, Thomas T. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Visually guided behavior and movement detection 
following bilateral ablation of superior colliculus in 
kittens and adult cats. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5035. 

6201. Pereira, Walter C., da Rocha, Tania L., & 
Timo-laria, Cesar. (U. Sao Paulo, Medical School, 
Brazil) Evolucáo do comportamento e da atividade 
elétrica cortical do rato com lesões crónicas da 
formacáo reticular mesencefalica. [Behavioral and 
electrographic studies on rats after chronic lesion of the 
midbrain reticular formation.] Arquivos de Neuro-Psiqui- 
atria, 1970(Dec), Vol. 28(4), 311-323.— Subjected albino 
rats to either unilateral (N = 11) or bilateral (N = 7) 
electrolytic destruction of the midbrain reticular for- 
mation. A complete unilateral or bilateral interruption of 
the ascending activating system was achieved. The 
electrocorticographic pattern of synchronized sleep 
occurred in both unilaterally and bilaterally lesioned Ss 
as soon as the S recovered from the surgical trauma, 
When slow waves still predominated. Such findings 
Support the hypothesis that activating systems other than 
the midbrain reticular activating system exist whose 
functional block during sleep furthers the synchroni- 
zation of the cortical electrical activity. An increasing 
recovery of desynchronization and motor activity as a 
function of time was shown by all Ss. Recovery occurred 
earlier and more quickly in the S with unilateral lesions. 
Physiological sleep evolved with all phases by the 4th or 
5th day after the lesion was made. It seems that 
desynchronization of the paradoxical phase of sleep does 
Not involve any particular structure arising from and/or 
pens through the midbrain. (31 ref.)—English sum- 

агу. 

6202. St. John, Walter М. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) Pneumotaxic center and the neuro- 
rp normal respiratory rhythmicity nea 

on Abstracts 1 T 71(Feb), Vol. Кез) 
49 60-496], nternational, 1971(Feb). 1 

03. Winocur, Gordon & Mills, John А. (U. Sas- 
katchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Spontaneous activity 
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in septal and hippocampal-lesioned rats. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 483-492.—As- 
signed 30 naive male albino Wistar rats in equal numbers 
to control hippocampal, and septal groups. Ss were 
observed in a novel situation for 3 15-min sessions with 
24 hr. between sessions, and measures taken of their 
sniffing, walking, and grooming rates. The most impor- 
tant difference occurred in the 3rd session when it was 
found that the type of lesion exerted control over the 
habituation of different responses. In walking, there was 
a tendency for Ss in the hippocampal and control groups 
to decrease their rate over time, while septal-lesioned Ss 
tended to increase their rate. Both septal and control 
groups decreased their sniffing rate, whereas the hippo- 
campal group did not. In grooming, neither the hippo- 
campal nor the septal group showed an increase in rate, 
whereas the control Ss did. Results of the septal-lesioned 
Ss are regarded as consistent with a conventional 
response-inhibition hypothesis while the data of the 
hippocampal group suggests a deficit in attentional 
mechanisms. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Brain Hypothalamic & Hippocampal Lesions 


6204. Gambaryan, L. S. (Armenian SSR Academy of 
Science, Erevan) O roli palliduma 1 gpporampa v 
formirovanii funktsional’noi sistemy dvigatel'nogo 
povedeniya. [The role of globus pallidus and hippo- 
campus in the establishment of the functional system of 
motor behavior.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, 
196(4), 984-986.—Cats were conditioned to bar press left 
at the sound of a bell and to bar press right at the sound 
of a metronome. Reacquisition of these responses was 
measured after partial or total ablation of globus pallidus 
or of the hippocampus. Lesions in either structure had no 
marked effects on the motor components of the CR. The 
association of the CS with the right or left side, however, 
was severely impaired. Total destruction made it impos- 
sible to retrain the Ss to select sides, even when intensive 
training was conducted over а 3-mo period.—L. Zusne. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 
6205. Huston, Joseph P. (Tufts U.) Effect of glucose 
on threshold of intracranial reinforcement. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 105-113.— Threshold of 


inforcement pauses to disappear and reappear, 
нент а method of limits criterion for threshold of 
reinforcement. Of 11 Ss tested, 6 completed the ех- 
periment. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Chemical Stimulation 


6206. Grunden, Lee R. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Studies on the central action of epinephrine. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 


4895-4896. 
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6207. Levitt, Robert A. & Buerger, Peter B. (Southern 
Illinois U.) Interactions between cholinergic mech- 
anisms and the salt arousal of drinking. Learning & 
Motivation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 297—303.—77 adult 
male hooded rats received injections of chemicals into 
parts of the limbic system in combination with a 
subcutaneous injection of 1 or 3 ml. of a 15% salt 
solution. Injections of carbachol into cholinergic drink- 
ing sites increased water intake above that to salt alone. 
However, the increase was greater in Ss stimulated with | 
ml, of salt. Brain injections of either atropine (bilateral) 
or carbachol in combination with atropine (into con- 
tralateral sites) reduced water intake below that to the 
salt injections alone. These reductions were similar in 
size for both doses of salt solution —Journal abstract. 

6208. Lipscomb, William Т. (U. Kentucky) Neu- 
rophysiological studies of the superficial medullary 
chemosensitive areas for respiration. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4958. 

6209. Montgomery, R. B. et al. (Macquarie U., 
School of Behavioural Sciences, North Ryde, New South 
Wales, Australia) The effects of intrahypothalamic 
injections of desmethylimipramine on food and 
water intake of the rat. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 
19(1), 81-86.—Examined the effects on eating and 
drinking of injections of desmethylimipramine (DMI) 
into the lateral hypothalamus of naive male Wistar rats 
under 4 conditions of food- and water-deprivation: food- 
and water-satiated; 16-hr food-deprived and water- 
satiated; food-satiated and ll-hr water-deprived; and 
16-hr food-deprived and ll-hr water-deprived. DMI 
increased eating in Ss that were food-deprived and 
water-satiated, and increased drinking in Ss that were 
food- and water-satiated. No other effects on eating and 
drinking were observed. Results are discussed in terms of 
current hypotheses concerning the adrenergic and 
cholinergic actions of DMI and other tricyclic anti- 
depressants. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6210. Nance, Dwight M. (Oklahoma State U.) Neuro- 
behavioral correlates of intracranial chemical stim- 
ulation of the cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5034. 

6211. Reinis, Stanislav. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Effect of 2,6-diaminopurine and 6- 
mercaptopurine on learning in mice. Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 12(1), 45-48. 
—Trained 360 Swiss albino mice to reach 1 of the target 
arms in a Y water maze. 10 trials were given in | session, 
6 sessions being performed with each S. Ss were injected 
intracranially by 2,6-diaminopurine or 6-mercaptopurine 
1 wk., 72, or 24 hr. before the Ist training session, or 1 hr. 
after the Ist, 2nd, or 4th session. The injection of 
2,6-diaminopurine 1 hr. after the Ist training impaired 
the performance of Ss. 6-mercaptopurine was always 
ineffective. Whether the impairment of performance may 
be associated with the mutagenic effect of 2,6-diamino- 
purine is discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


6212. Cohen, Sheol M. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Effects of electrical brain stimulation of 
anatomically related structures on delayed succes- 
sive visual discrimination performance in rhesus 
monkey. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5655. 
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6213. Deadwyler, Samuel A. (Sta 
Stony Brook) Effects of interpola 
septal stimulation on DRL ре 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(8-B), 5017. i 


(See PA, Vol. 
165.—26 cats were Ss іп a study to deters 
precisely the regions of the anterior hypo 
electrical stimulation (.75 V, 6 cps for I 
development of hypnotiform states, 

genic adrenalin participates in this, Stim 
of the paraventricular nucleus and 3rd 
and the area between paraventricular” 
nucleus led to the development of diffe 
hypnotiform states—from light drowsine 
Stimulating the area of the supraoptie п 
development of a clearly expressed dr 

6215. Golden, George H. (U. Ten 
septal and fimbrial stimulation on 
visual cortical evoked potentials in 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar) 
5661. 1 

6216. Hirtzel, Mari S. (U. Michi 
properties of electroconvulsive 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(8-B), 5025. 

6217. McCollum, Richard H. (Wi 
Retention of a passive avoidance 
ing ECS or ICS in pigeons. Dis 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31 В), 5 

6218. Mcliwain, James T. 
(Brown U., Div. of Biological & 
Superior colliculus: Single unit 
ulation of visual cortex in the cat, St 
Vol. 170(3965), 1426—1428.—Electrii 
area 18 of the cat visual cortex 
excitation of neurons in the super 
citation was followed by a period of deci 
responsiveness to light stimulation 
seen in both directionally selective am 
units. The cortico-collicular pro 
cally organized. (17 ref.)—Journal ab 

6219. Milgram, N. W., Devor, M 
Alfred C. (Scarborough Coll, U. 
Canada) Spontaneous changes in 
by electrical stimulation of the ИН 
in rats. Journal of Comparative & 
chology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 156) 
changes in the behaviors indu 
stimulation when 20 Long-Evans hoo 
repeated testing sessions under 
conditions. Ss which only ate or af 
did both after sufficient experience 
changes, the amounts of indui { 
stabilized, but at levels which d 
trodes. If a 2nd behavior did 198 
it also did not emerge wheat е 
stimulus object was removed. s 
indicating that hypothalamic sid 
tionally specific neural elemen 
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these elements cannot be immediately inferred from the 
induced behaviors.—Journal. abstract. 

6220. Miller, Arthur J. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Neurophysiological properties of the swallowing 
reflex. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4959. 

6221. Oniani, T. N., Naneishvili, T. L., Koridze, M. G., 
& Abzianidze, E. V. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, rd 
О roli mindalevidnogo kompleksa i grushevidi 
kory v regulyatsii povedeniya zhivotnykh. [On the 
role of the amygdaloid complex and pyriform complex in 
regulation of animal behavior.] Sovremennye Problemy 
Deyatel'nosti i Stroeniya _Tsentral’not_Nervnoi Sistemy, 
1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 97-127.—Cats with chronically im- 
planted electrodes were used to study the role of the 
amygdaloid complex and prom cortex in emotional 
behavior. It was shown that the amygdaloid complex 
possessed a complex functional structure with distinet 
properties organization of its functions. Even various 
Ae of the same nucleus were functionally different. 

hus, the posterior part of the basolateral complex 
Сен primarily in the organization of defensive 

havior, while its anterior part was an inhibitory 
substrate for alimentary behavior. Similarly for the 
pyriform cortex: electrical stimulation of (a) the pre- 
pyriform cortex (anterior part) led to alimentary behav- 
ior, (b) the periamigdalar cortex (middle part) to 
defensive behavior, and (с) the entorinal cortex (pos- 
terior part) to inhibition of alimentary behavior. Isolated 
exclusion of both the amygdaloid complex and pum 
cortex caused hyperphagia and a decrease in fear and 
aggression. The effect was intensified with their simul- 
taneous exclusion, indicating that they formed 1 func- 
tional system regulating both alimentary and defensive 
behavior. During affective behavior a burst of activity 
with sinusoidal waves of 35-40 cps occurred, resulting 
from excitation of the limbic circle, in the prepyriform 
cortex, and the amygdaloid basal nucleus as well as in 
the olfactory bulbs. (English summary) (2 p. ref.)—/. D. 
London. 

6222. Ordzhonikidze, Ts. A. & Oniani, T. N. (Inst. of 
Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) О funktsional’nol lokali- 
zatsil v mindalevidnom yadre | gipotalamuse. [On 
functional localization in the amygdaloid nucleus and 
hypothalamus.] Sovremennye PHONE Deyatel'nosti. i 
Stroeniya Tsentral'not Nervnot Sistemy, 1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 
68-85. Using cats with chronically implanted elec- 
trodes, different points in the amygdaloid complex and 
hypothalamus were stimulated and changes in behavior, 
48 well as in spontaneous electrical activity of the neo- 
and paleocortex, were noted. Characteristic of stimu- 
lation applied to the lateral hypothalamus was the 
appearance of chewing movements which continued 
after its cessation, Between the periodically repeated 
chewing movements Ss were very much on guard and 
experienced fear, to the accompaniment of emerging 
Sinusoidal waves of high frequency and high amplitude, 
especially pronounced in the paleocortex. After stimu- 
lation of the lateral part of the amygdaloid complex, 
increased excitability through the limbic system was 
observed, to the accompaniment of an increase in 
жага, Identical changes in behavior and spontaneous 
electrical activity were obtained also upon stimulation of 
the lateral hypothalamus. Stimulation of the basal part of 
the amygdaloid complex and medial hypothalamus 
failed to produce these reactions. The data о tained are 
discussed in the light of the functional differentiation 


46; 6220-6225 
obtaining between different of the amygdaloid 
complex and hypothalamus. (English sitmet D. 

6223. Aryeh. (Northwestern U.) Fore- 
brain |с? reward in Rattus : 
Journal of Comparative 


& Vade ical Psyc ^ 
1971(May), Vol. 75(2), 269-2 6- Investigated t- 
stimulation effects in 121 adult male albino rats using 
bipolar electrodes and sine-wave current. Self-stimula- 
tion loci could be separated into 2 са! ies: olfactory 
and extraolfactory. The former incl the anterior 
olfactory nucleus, the lateral septal area, the medial 
forebrain bundle, and the anterior commissure, but not 
the diagonal band of Broca. The extraolfactory place- 
ments were in pregenual or frontal cortex, the cingulum, 
corpus callosum, and caudate nucleus. Silver-impreg- 
nation experiments employing the Fink-Heimer pro- 
cedure revealed that this дее. Чеч system originates 
in frontal cortex, ascends via cingulum and through 
corpus callosum, to descend as part of the internal 


ule in the caudate nucleus. At Nr levels it 
E part of the most medial tip of the internal me 
interdigitating, thereby, with lateral the 
medial forebrain bundle. It is suggested that (a) medial 


forebrain bundle self-stimulation may often be derivative 
of this extraolfactory fronto-mese: lic pathway, 


and (b) inferring the site of stimulation by the X 
tip placement only may lead to incorrect identification. 
(26 рее abstract. 


А. Re (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, 
ampis kh'veulis ushualo gaghizianedie 
de shesakh'eb rep'lek'sur reak ‚ [On 


[A influence of direct hi pal stimulation on 
animal reflex аю] Sovremennye Problemy 
atel'nosti i Stroeniya Tsentral'nol Nervnol Sistemy, 
Sep), Vol. 2, 86-96.—Using dogs, it was shown that 
electrical stimulation of the rey changed the 
respiratory rhythm so that most it slowed up after a 
bit of short-term increase. Sometimes, due to hi E 
‚Оо 
WU dabo- 
only were the motor CRs inhibited, which were е 

"s by on the neocortex under the 
conditions of the experimental chamber, but likewise 
those motor-alimentary reactions which were elaborated 
under conditions of free behavior. At the same time there 


inhibition of the act of taking the food. On 
d C Sonvolstion those motor 


imulation of the hi pal ) 0 
UCRs were hibited which were elicited by stimulation 
of the cortical division of the motor analyzer. Extreme 
stimulation of the hippocampus produced epileptic 
convulsions lasting min. И is suggested that 
hippocampal stimulation exerts an influence on the 
activity of both the neocortex and the brainstem. In this 


i i th terior parts of the hi 
on oo d sovcalled pe i inhibition ol the 
ENS. (Russian & English summaries) (23 ref)—1. D. 
London. 


ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY 
T. D. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, 


6225. 
Medlennye ntsialy | tormozhenie 
eor muon е kory u kotyat. [Slow 


tentials and inhibition of somatosensory cortical 
neurons in kittens.] Sovremennye Problemy Deyatel'nosti i 
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Stroeniya Tsentral'noi Nervnoi Sistemy, 1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 
193-204.—Lightly nembutalized 1-20 day old kittens 
were used to d the behavior of single neurons in the 
somatosensory cortex in the early period of postnatal 
ontogenesis during paired dermal stimulation. Obser- 
vations were made of the connection between inhibition 
of the discharges of the neuron and the slow potentials, 
recorded from the cortical surface. Paired electrodermal 
stimulation of the foreleg noticeably changed the 
parameters of the primary response to the 2nd elec- 
troshock: the latent period the primary response 
increased by 10-40 msec.; at definite intervals (150-600 
msec.) the primary response either disappeared com- 
pletely or its amplitude decreased. The character of the 
neuronal response to the 2nd stimulus was a function of 
the interval between the paired electrodermal shocks and 
their strength until complete cessation of the discharges. 
Inhibition of the neuronal discharges coincided in time 
with the surface-negative slow potential of the primary 
response. Duration of the slow negative wave of the 
primary response and inhibition of the neuronal dis- 
charges decreased with increase in age of the S. A 
possible mechanism for the inhibition of neuronal 
activity in afferent impulsation is considered. (English 
summary) (35 ref.)—/. D. London. 
б M. ier den J. (U. Tennessee, Medical 
nits, Memphis) A frequency response analysis of 
fusimotor-driven muscle spindles. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-В), 4952. 
Oi vd Cana a) о 4-5, а 
ntàrio, ri a an 
increase in the human GSR following stimulus 
change which is unpredictable but not contrary to 
prediction. Journal of Pel Psychology, 
UME), Vol. 88(2), 292-294.—Hypothesized that 
merely unpredictable stimulus change is a form of weak 
novelty (WN) which, according to the most plausible 
interpretation of orienting-reaction (OR) theory, should 
not produce any increase in the GSR component of the 
OR. 24 undergraduates were given an unpredictable 
series of shock and cool-air puff trials arranged so that, 
in addition to the WN factor, the factors of trial blocks 
and temporal gen of previous stimulus (PPS) were 
also varied orthogonally within Ss. GSR magnitude was 
reliably and inversely related to both trial blocks and 
PPS, with no interaction between the trial blocks 
(habituation) and PPS (effector fatigue) factors. The WN 
effect also emerged reliab| Уу. and did not interact either 
with the habituation or effector-fatigue effects. Impli- 
cations of the WN effect for OR theory and other 
autonomic responses are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6228. Gibson, Mary L. (U. Kentucky) Меш 
iological correlates of the acou: modulation 
envelope: Single units in the cat cochlear nucleus. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 4954. 

6229. Harding, Gordon & Punzo, Fred. (New Mexico 
State U.) Response uncertainty and skin conduct- 
ance. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(May). 
Vol. 88(2), 265-272.—Measured phasic and tonic skin 
conductance in 3 experiments with 96, 80, and 32 
undergraduates. Stimuli were varied in (a) presence or 
absence of a response associate, (b) әре of response 
associate (pay attention vs. make a skeletal nse), 
and (c) amount of response uncertainty evoked. Stimuli 
accompanied by skeletal responses evoked larger auto- 
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nomic responses than did. stimuli withou 
associates at the same level of response uncer 
larger autonomic responses- were emitted 
evoking greater response uncertainty тер 
skeletal response accompaniment. Skin с 
varied directly with amount of skeletal у 
tainty but was invariant and reliably lower over 
uncertainty levels for Ss instructed: to pay 
Amount of response uncertainty determi * j 
phasic skin conductance habituation, not initial | 
magnitude as suggested by D. E. ees 
abstract. 

6230. Johnson, James H. (U. California, Los An 
Influences of hormonal and environmental vi 
on cerebral activity in the rat. Dissertation А 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4461, 

6231. Kadzhaya, D. V. (Inst. of Physiology 
USSR) Topografiya otvetov v mezéntsefal 
retikulyarnoi formatsii. [Topography of responses: 
the mesencephalic reticular formation.) Sovremt 
Problemy Deyatel’nosti i Stroeniya Tsentral’noi 
Sistemy, 1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 163-172.—40. e 
curarized cats were used to study the chara 
topography of the responses, evoked in the 
cephalic reticular formation by different affere 
ulation (light flash, acoustic clicks, electric stimu 
muscle nerve in hindlegs and skin of con 
ipsilateral forelegs). The response activity of. 
parts of the mesencephalic reticular formation 
different for the same stimulation. This was € 
evident in the different reopens e 

ared, although certain specific fea! ‚Сой 
osse in pu sem and latent periods. 
responses. The parts, giving дю ا‎ à 

y mined for the diffe 0 
tudes, were determ ed to a conside 
degree. The somatosensory impulses activate 
ends the middle and posterior parts of the 


responses chiefly in t C 
mesencephalic reticular to 
localization of the representativ Í 
exists in the mesencephalic reticular formation- 
reactive to various impulses were those E 
reticular formation which directly mesh wi 

of the various afferents which, in their tum, 
various parts of the reticular formation. 
тагу) (20 ref.)—/. D. London. 

6232. Kitzes, 
Auditory system activity 
the cat. Dissertation Abstraci 
Vol. 31(8-B), 5028. 

6233. Klinge, Valerie. (State U. New Y 
Brook) Effects of instructions juo nie 
autonomic activity. eet A 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), . í 

6234. McCubbin, Robert J. ЫЕ ' 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) | 
orienting response as а € 
quality of stimulus change. JP 62-188 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 88( ), tively dist 
effects upon the GSR of 4 quale 
interpolated after repeated presen! 


stimulus. 1 of 2 standard stimuli was PF 
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undergraduate males, and the other to another 24 Ss 
repeatedly until habituation was obtained; then 4 
different test stimuli were presented to Ss. Habituation of 
the GSR occurred after initial presentations of either 
standard stimulus, irrespective of its quality, and a 
change in stimulation of any sort produced a return of 
the habituated orienting reflex. Differential dishabit- 
uation of the GSR to the standard stimulus following the 
test stimulus did not occur as a function of the degree of 
change in stimulation, and test stimuli did not elicit 
greater. dishabituation of the GSR to the standard 
stimulus succeeding them as a function of their differ- 
ential information value, Results are not entirely con- 
sistent with E. N. Sokolov's predictions. Alternative 
considerations are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6235. Oniani, T. N. & Ordzhonikidze, Ts. A. (Inst. of 
Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) Ігтепепіе élektricheskoi 
aktivnosti nekotorykh struktur golovnogo mozga 
koshki pri obshchikh povedencheskikh ential: 
{Changes in electrical activity of some structures in the 
cat brain in general behavioral reactions.] Sovremennye 
Problemy Deyatel’nosti i Stroeniya Tsentral'noi. Nervnoi 
Sistemy, 1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 5-13.— Cats with chronically 
implanted electrodes were used to study the spontaneous 
electrical activity of the auditory and visual neocortex 
and several structures in the limbic system (lateral and 
basal parts of the amygdaloid nucleus and the lateral 
hypothalamus) during general behavioral reactions. In 
such reactions as fear, rage, and being put on the alert, 
there arose in the lateral parts of the amygdaloid nucleus 
and hypothalamus a burst of activity involving high- 
frequency (35-40/sec) slow potentials, whose intensity 
was proportional to the degree of emotional reaction. 
This activity could be triggered by all external stimuli 
producing an orienting reaction with alerting of the S as 
a component. After repeated stimulation for a given 
modality, the burst of activity extinguished along with 
extinction of the alerting reaction. It was possible to 
trigger a burst of activity in the amygdaloid nucleus and 
hypothalamus by stimulation of those structures of the 
brain (mesencephalic reticular formation, hypothalamus, 
etc.) whose activation produced the reaction of fear and 
aggression. It is suggested that the burst of activity, 
arising in the structures of the limbic system during free 
behavior, is an electrophysiological expression of emo- 
tional reactions. (English summary) (16 ref.)—I. D. 
London. 

6236. Sunenshine, Harry S. (U. Cincinnati) The 
effects of positive reinforcement on the contingent 
Negative variation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5200. Le 

‚6237. Surguladze, D. К. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, 
USSR) Universal'nyi stimulyator dlya élektrofizio- 
logicheskikh issledovanii. [Universal stimulator for 
electrophysiological research.] Sovremennye Problemy 
Deyatelnosti i Stroeniya Tsentral’not Nervnot Sistemy, 
1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 333-339—Describes a unive 
electronic stimulator with 2 independent outputs. The 
stimulator, by controlling the duration, amplitude, and 

elay time of single and paired stimulation in combi- 
nation also with tetanic stimulation, is capable of varying 
the principal indices of stimulating impulses over a wide 
range. The design of the stimulator is detailed. Tracings, 
illustrating its operation, are reproduced. (English 
summary)—J. D. London. 

6238. Talley, James N. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
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paign) Acoustic and electric stimulation of the 
cochleas of hearing and deaf guinea pigs and 
electrocortical responses. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5436. 

6239. Thompson, FK, Mayers, Kathleen S. 
Robertson, Richard T., & Patterson, Charlotte J. (U. 
California, Irvine) Number coding in association 
cortex of the cat. Science, 1970(Apr), Vol. 168(3928), 
271-273.—In experiments with cats, anesthetized with 
chloralose (70 mg/kg, ip), it was found that in elec- 
trophysiological investigations of single neurons in 
cortical association response areas, cells were encoun- 
tered that appeared to code the property of number. In a 
sequence of stimulus presentations, these cells charac- 
teristically discharged to a particular numbered stimulus 
in the series. This effect was independent of stimulus 
modality, intensity, and interstimulus interval; thus, the 
cells seemed to be responding to the number of stimulus 
presentations. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6240. Uni; A. A. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, 
USSR) Vliyanie perifericheskikh гата! enii na 
élektricheskuyu aktivnost’ gippokampa v ontogeneze. 
[Influence of peripheral stimulation on hippocampal 
electrical activity in ontogenesis.] Sovremennye Problemy 
Deyatel'nosti i Stroeniya Tsentral’noi Nervnoi Sistemy, 
1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 223-234.—Unanesthetized rabbits in 
the early days of postnatal life were used to study the 
character of electrical effects in the hippocampus in 
response to peripheral stimulation (flashing light; jet of 
air against the face; acoustic, tactile, and weak elec- 
trodermal stimuli). These responses were com ared with 
the electrical responses of different areas о the neo- 
cortex at different dae of postnatal ontogenesis, Before 
the onset of Period III (15-17 days) in the morphological 
development of the neocortex, peripheral stimuli pro- 
duced response potentials throughout the whole neo- 
cortex and in the hippocampus. The presence of similar 
electrical waves, in response to peripheral stimulation in 
the Ist 2 stages of postnatal development of the neuronal 
structures in the brain, appears to be due to the influence 
of a general subcortical locus upon the neural structures 
of both the neocortex and the hippocampus. After 
further maturation of the neural elements, peripheral 
stimuli bring on localized responses in the neocortex 
adequate to the modality of stimulation. Depending on 
the frequency (moderate or high) of stimulation in the 
riod of morphological development of the cortex, 
the hippocampus responded, respectively, to visual 
stimulation with increase in amplitude of the sponta- 
neous electrical waves or depression of electrical activity. 
These different effects appear to depend on activation of 
the desynchronizing or synchronizing systems of the 
brainstem reticular formation. (English summary) 21 


ef.)—1. D. London. 
$ юл. Wurtz, Robert Н. & Goldberg, Michael E. 


(National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of Neurobiology, 
Bethesda, Md.) Superior colliculus cell responses 
related to eye movements in awake money»; 
Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 171(3966), 82-84,—Кесог ed 
single cell responses from the superior colliculus of 3 
awake Rhesus monkeys trained to move their eyes. A 
class of cells that discharged before eye movements was 
found in the intermediate and deep layers of the 
colliculus. The response of the cells was most vigorous 
before saccadic eye movements within a particular m 
of directions. These cells had no visual receptive fields, 
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and visually guided eye movements were not necessary 
for their discharge, since they responded in total 
darkness before spontaneous eye movements and vesti- 
bular nystagmus.—Journal abstract. 

6242. Zukor, m J. (State M Хой, Бау 
Brook) Contingent negative vai mo! 
readiness potential as distinct psychological and 
physiological phenomena. Dissertation Abstracts. In- 
ternational, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4534, 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 

6243. Ata-Muradova, F. A. & Chuppina, L. M. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Moscow) Ekstrapervichnyi 
otritsatel'nyi komponent zritel'nogo potentsiala. 
[Extraprimary negative component of the visual poten- 
tial.) Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 197(1), 
238-241.—Evoked potentials were recorded from the 
visual cortex and other portions of the brain in 15 rabbits 
under nembutal narcosis of varying depth. The object of 
study was the negative potential of shortest latency in the 
complex of evoked response produced by E stim- 
ulation (extraprimary negative component). Its latency is 
20 msec. and its duration 10-12 msec. Since the t biserial 
component of the evoked potential has the shortest 
latency, it is assumed that it represents excitation 
arriving at the cortex by the fastest route. The ex- 
traprimary component may be found also outside the 
visual cortex. It, thus, possesses greater generality than 
the more specific complex of the primary potential. It 
may be observed under conditions of deepest narcosis, 
жү the last component of the visual evoked response 
to disappear with lethal dosages of nembutal. An 
analysis of the nature of the extraprimary potential in a 
strychninized cortex leads to the conclusion that it is a 
posts: VES ечи Zusne. 

6244. ‚ Jeffery L. & Carpenter, David О. 

ational Inst. of Neurological Diseases & Stroke, 

thesda, Md.) Thermosensitivity of neurons in the 
sensorimotor cortex of the cat. Science, 1970(Aug), 
Vol. 169(3945), 597-598. 

6245. Culver, Charles M., T: ‚ James C., & Eason, 
Robert G. (Dartmouth Coll., Medical School) Evoked 
cortical potentials: Relation to hand dominance and 
eye dominance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Арг), 
Vol. 30(2), 407-414.— Studied the amplitude and sym- 
metry of right- and left-occipital lobe evoked potentials 
(EPs) to right and left visual-field stimulation as a 
function of hand and eye dominance in 24 female 
undergraduates. For all Ss, right-Jobe EP amplitudes 
were greater than left-lobe during left visual-field, but 
not right visual-field, stimulation, Left-eyed Ss had 
significantly greater EP amplitudes than nght-eyed Ss. 
Comparing this study with previous ones Suggests a sex 
difference in the relationship of handedness to right 
lobe-left lobe asymmetry.—Journal abstract. 

6246. Ellis, Ronnie R. (U. Nebraska) Attention, 
intention, and the contingent negative variation 
phenomenon. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5018. 

6247. Goldberg, Joel. (Yeshiva U.) Interaction of 
brain responses evoked by colored lights. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 
5661. 

6248. Jewett, Don L., Romano, Michael N, & 
Williston, John S. (U. California, Medical Center, San 
Francisco) Human auditory evoked potentials: Pos- 
sible brain stem components detected on the scalp. 
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Science, 1970(Mar), Vol. 167(3924) 
experiment with 3 adult male Ss, i 
auditory potentials recorded from 
modified averaging technique were v " 
and probably generated brainstem sutures 
at a considerable distance from the recording point, The 
evoked waves, which showed considerable detail and 
consistency within and across Ss, may be clinically шей 
in evaluating subcortical function.—Journal frac, 
6249. Kostandov, E. A, D' G. d " 


Timofeeva, L. V. (Central Research Inst. ot 
m Moscow) Osobennosti BEC 
potentsialov kory na slabye zvukovye (1 


cheloveka. [Characteristics of cortical potentials evoked 
by weak auditory stimuli in man] Doklady Akademi 
Nauk SSSR, 1971, 196(2), 471-474.—12 22-40 yr old 
were presented monaurally white noise stimuli of 5-15 
sec, duration. Loudness thresholds were established by 
the method of limits, whereupon the same stimuli were 
presented at SPLs 3-10 db. below threshold, at threshold, 
and 55-70 db. above threshold. The signals were 
presented once every 3 sec. Ss counted and reported their 
number. EEGs were recorded from the vertex and the | 
occipital area. Suprathreshold stimuli evoked a 2-phas | 
potential whose latency and duration decreased and - 
whose amplitude increased with increasing intensity of | 
the stimuli. At subthreshold levels the negative phase of 
the potential dropped out. In 9 of the 12 Ss and in about 
1⁄4 of the trials evoked potentials were ге when 
stimuli were below threshold and verbal reports indi 
cated no perception. Since latency keeps decreasing 
amplitude keeps increasing with increasing ШШ 
suprathreshold stimuli, it is concluded that chan | 
the parameters of the evoked potential are not correla 
with awareness or nonawareness of the stimull— 
Zusne. 
6250. Lenton, R. N. & Buck, R. L. (Dartmoith б) 
Habituation of the arousal response in rah i) 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, ГЕЛ | 
Vol. 75(3), 430-434.—Implanted electrodes a | 
hippocampus and the anterior and posterior О 
male Holtzman albino rats. The EEG ar settori | 
initially produced in sleeping Ss by the pr oe 
an auditory stimulus habituated to an asymp 0 ne 
or 2 stimulus presentations. The initial Els wilh 
the tone did not recover over as long ie tained by 
stimulation. The habituation could not exp! tations. | 
excitability changes unrelated to stimulus bcr “1 
It is concluded that nonreinforced IE in the CNS. 
stimulus can produce a long-term chang 
—Journal abstract. H. W. (U. Florid 
6251. Webb, W. B. & Ages long and sho 
Sleep stage characteristics О! LA 68927 J46- 
sleepers. Science, 1970(Apr), Vol. sug 


кен i t Ў 
147.—Explored the possibility of differt set 


characteristics being associated wit school seniors, 
lengths by comparing 2 groups ar males 


cteristically slept 6'4 
who characte у pr MU. 


females), or who slept 8'4 i (Mmi 
females), with an age-matched con Pigh j 


selected on the basis of sleep Я 
5 used to examine the sleep stage or 
these groups. Compared with contr euo 
showed no significant diminution a pb 
or REM (dream) sleep. Long deron than thi 
obtain oe —— E E 
s.—Journal abstract. 
EBE Wulf, V. J. & Mendez, C. (Me™ 
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Research Lab., Utica, N.Y.) Visual receptor potential: 
Modification by injected current in the Limulus 
lateral eye. Science, 1970(Jun), Vol. 168(3937), 1351- 
1353.—Increased the latent period of the light-evoked 
receptor potential by hyperpolarizing currents injected 
directly into doubly impaled retinular cells. Indirect 
hyperpolarization of these cells by injection of hyper- 
polarizing current into the eccentric cell or other 
intraommatidial retinular cells either shortened or did 
not change the latent period. The modification of the 
latent period may depend upon the direction of current 
flow across some regions of the membrane system 
constituting the rhabdomere. The reduction in magni- 
tude of the receptor potential obtained with strong 
hyperpolarizing currents may also depend upon the 
direction of current flow. Results support the conclusion 
that the receptor potential originates in retinular cells 
within the membrane system of the rhabdomere.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 


SENSORY PHYSIOLOGY 


6253. Banderet, Louis E. (Washington State U.) 
Shock excitation of the retina. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5013. 

6254. Berthold, Howard C. (U. Massachusetts) The 
interaction of sinusoidal oscillation and sinusoidal 
electrical stimulation on the sensation of movement. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5014. 

6255. Boynton, Robert M. & Whitten, David N. (U. 
California, Medical Center, San Francisco) Visual 
adaptation in monkey cones: Recordings of late 
receptor potentials. Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 170(3965), 
1423-1426.—Reports that the retinal cones of 
cynomolgus macaque monkeys showed marked amounts 
of adaptation when the receptor potential was elicited by 
brief incremental stimuli presented against steady 
backgrounds of increasing intensity. Results can 
accounted for by mechanisms of response com ression, 
modified by the effects of photopigment bleaching, 
Which together set the gain of the system at each 
background level, while also making the response nearly 
linear over a significant range of intensities above and 
below that of each adapting stimulus. (18 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6256. Gibson, John М. (U. Kentucky) A theoretical 
analysis of masking phenomena in audition and 
Vision. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 

ol. 31(8-B), 4953-4954. 
v) 557. Hirsch, Helmut У. & Spinelli, D. N. (Stanford 

) Visual experience modifies distribution of hori- 
zontally and vertically oriented receptive fields in 
cats. Science, 1970(May), Vol. 168(3933), 869-871. 
—Raised cats from birth with 1 eye viewing horizontal 
field and 1 eye viewing vertical lines. Elongated receptive 
ке ds of cells in the visual cortex were horizontally or 
Scally oriented—no oblique fields were found. Units 
ш horizontal fields were activated only by the eye 
Xposed to horizontal lines; units with vertical fields only 
a the eye exposed to vertical lines. (15 ref.)—/ourna 

Stract, 

6258. Meissner, David C. (U. Maine) The effect of 
selective chromatic adaptation on the spectral 
dyesitivity of the pigeon (Columba livia). Dissertation 
0j cs International, 197\(Feb), Vol 31(8-B), 5032- 


6259, Plomp, R. & Smoorenburg, G. F. (Eds) (Inst 
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for Perception RCO-TNO, Soesterberg, Netherlands) 

Frequency analysis and periodicity detection in 

ейн! Leiden, Netherlands: A. W. Sijthoff, 1970. xiv, 
p. 

6260. Pollak, George D. (U. Maryland) An inves- 
tigation of masking in the cochlear nucleus of the 
cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 4960. 

6261. Rushton, William A. (Florida State U.) О say 
can you see? Psychology Today, 1969(Oct), Vol. 3(5), 
46-53.—Reviews the author's research on the chemist 
of color vision culminating in the conclusion that eac 
cone contains only | pigment and thus is primarily 
sensitive to only a limited range of the spectrum.—E. J. 
Posavac. 

6262. Weisstein, Naomi. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Neural symbolic activity: A psychophysical meas- 
ure. Science, 1970(Jun), Vol. 168(3938), 1489-1491,—In 
an experiment with 6 Ss with 20-20 vision, it was found 
that when an S viewed a grating which was partially 
blocked from view by a cube, adaptation (decrease in 
contrast of the grating) occurred to the visible portions of 
the grating, and to those portions blocked from view. 
This may indicate the existence of a neural mechanism 
which conveys the information "in back of."—Journal 
abstract. 

6263. Worthington, Don W. (Northwestern U.) Spa- 
tial patterns of cochlear difference tones. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4791. 


BIOCHEMISTRY 


6264. Brown, Cathryn P. (U. New South Wales, 
Kensington, Australia) Cholinergic activity in rats 
following enriched stimulation and training: Direc- 
tion and duration of effects. Journal of Comparative & 
Physiological Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 75(3), 408- 
416.—Investigated the pattern and duration of changes 
in cholinesterase and acetylcholinesterase activity in 2 
experiments with 600 male albino Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Results indicate (a) a more rapid dissipation of these 
biochemical changes than of the improvements in 
behavior following both long- and short-term stimulation 
enrichment and formal training: (b) following short-term 
stimulation. compared with formal training similar 
enzyme changes were observed, in spite of performance 
differences suggesting learning or memory differences 
between these treatments; and (c) the pattern of 
biochemical effects followin developmental enrichment 
differed from that produci by short-term stimulation 
and training, although improved performance followed 
all treatments. The relevance, of these findings for a 

stulated involvement of cholinergic activity in memory 


i :)—Јоита! abstract. 
шд ha a (Parsons cm bin ofa 

abit as a test of the specificity of memory 
NOM mice. Journal of Biological Psychology, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 12(1), 53-60.—Studied (a) whether 
chemical transfer of training occurred between ae 
and recipient animals, and (b) whether the nature of the 
transferred information was specific to the response 
learned by the donor animal. Th t : 
Swiss Webster mice of ip injections of brain полоша е 
from 36 Ss trained in a Y maze were studied. Results 
indicate (a) that transfer effects occurred and were 
response-specific, and (b) that there was a dose-effect 
relationship concerning the number of turns made by 
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any given recipient group. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6266. Chapouthier, С, ; Spitz, Sylvie; Legrain, 
Danièle, & Ungerer, Arielle. (Baylor College of Medicine, 
Texas Medical Center, Houston) Effect of brain ex- 
tracts from mice injected into the mother on learning 
ability in the offspring. Journal of Biological Psychology, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 12(1), 49-52.—Summarizes previous 
work with adult mice which showed that injections of 
trained brain can facilitate learning. In 2 identical 
experiments, a total of 8 pregnant female mice were 
injected with conditioned brain and 10 were injected 
with naive brain. Shock avoidance trials with the 
offspring of Ss revealed no significant differences in 
performance. Possible reasons for this result are dis- 
cussed including a consideration of the placental barrier, 
delay, and dilution.—Journal abstract. 

6267. Cherkin, Arthur. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Sepulveda, Calif.) Failure to transfer memory 
by feeding trained brains to naive chicks. Journal of 
Biological Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 12(1), 83-85.—Fed 
80 naive White Leghorn cockerels homogenized brain 
from 80 donor chicks trained to inhibit pecking a 
normally attractive target, in a l-trial learning paradigm 
designed to detect specific transfer of memory. Ss fed .3 
or | trained brains and tested 24 hr. later showed neither 
specific nor nonspecific transfer of the learned avoidance 
response.—Journal abstract. 

6268. Golub, Arnold M., Masiarz, Frank R., Villars, 
Trudy, & McConnell, James V. (U. Michigan, Mental 
Health Research Inst.) Incubation effects in behavior 
induction in rats. Science, 1970(Apr), Vol. 168(3929), 
392-394.—Reports experiments with 17 60-90 day old 
male Sprague-Dawley rats in which incubation (rest) 
periods interposed during donor training regimens 
significantly enhanced the "memory transfer" effect 
reported by some investigators. When extracts from the 
brains of donor Ss given interpolated rest during 
acquisition training were injected into recipient Ss, 
statistically reliable and experimentally reproducible 
“memory transfer" effects were found.—Journal abstract. 

6269. Lundquist, Frank. (U. Copenhagen, Denmark) 
Influence of ethanol on carbohydrate metabolism: A 
review. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 3X1-A), 1-12.—Reviews the effects of 
ethanol on carbohydrate metabolism, based on the 
following circumstances: (a) different concentrations of 
alcohol have different effects on metabolic processes, (b) 
different nutritional states result in different metabolic 
responses, (c) alcohol influence on metabolism differs in 
different species, and (d) duration of alcohol treatment 
influences the effect on carbohydrate metabolism. The 
concentration ratio of reduced to oxidized 
nicotinamide-adenine dinucleotide (NADH,:NAD) in 
the liver is increased when alcohol is ingested. The 
concentration of adenosine phosphate (AMP, adenylic 
acid) has been found to be changed both in vivo and in 
vitro. In well fed organisms, ethanol causes a slight and 
transient increase in blood glucose. In starved organisms, 
the blood glucose concentration is maintained by 
phuconeopenpsis. It is concluded that ethanol metabo- 
ism, by increasing NADH, and adenosine phosphate, 
affects glycolysis and gluconeogenesis. The effect varies 
with species, nutritional state, dose, and duration of 
treatment. (35 ref.)—A. Farfaglia. 

6270. Stumpfhauser, Laszlo. (U. Toledo) Glucose 
uptake and glycogen resynthesis in electrically 
stimulated isolated frog sartorius muscle. Disser- 
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tation Abstracts International, 197] 
4961-4962. ky 
6271. Tarpy, Roger M. (Williams Col 
food deprivation on spontaneous ac 
glucose. Psychological Reports, 197] 
463-469.—Food-deprived 100 Sprag 
albino rats in Exp. 1 for 0-4 days 
stabilimeter. Activity increased with. 
wheel groups only, whereas blood. 
both conditions but significantly more. 
groups. Glucose was more highly related 
than activity. In Exp. Il, 40 Ss were d 
wheels but prevented from running just 
analysis. No short-term effect was О 
changes were the same as found in 
relationship between glucose and Wess 
—Journal abstract. "n 
6272. Truitt, Edward B. (Battelle Me 
Columbus Lab., О.) Ethanol-induced 
etaldehyde from blood and its effect on 
mination of acetaldehyde. Quarterly Ji 
on Alcohol, 1970(Mar), Vol. 31(1-A), 1-12 
ured by gas chromatographic analysis: 
precipitation is required for release of aci 
ethanol is added to whole blood in vitro, 
traces of acetaldehyde were produced wh 
added to nonprecipitated blood samples 
from slightly hemolyzed bloods. The 
aldehyde formed is linearly proportional to th 
of the amount of ethanol added in vitro 
both the gas chromatographic and sp 
methods. No significant amounts of aceti 
developed in the colorimetric method of 
ref.)—S. R. Diamond. í 


Hormones 


6273. Johnson, Joan E. (Stanford U) 
pituitary-adrenal hormones on habitu; 
ditioned avoidance behavior. Diss 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
6274. Paup, Donald C. (Tulane 
ovulatory blocking agents and el 
on estrous running and vaginal cre 
Dissertation Abstracts International, I Mi 
31(9-B), 5671-5672. Р 
4 Terkel, Joseph. (Rutgers State U)/ ; 
maternal behavior in the rat with specia 
to humoral factors underlying та 
parturition. Dissertation Abstracts. 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4534. 


Drug Effects-Human 10 


6276. Coulter, Joe D., Lester, Boyd 
Harold L. (U. Oklahoma, Medical 
City) Reserpine and sleep. Psychop! 
Vol. 19(2), 134-147. Results encourage 
level and turnover of serotonin are e 
tors for reserpine-induced m 
experiments, EEG sleep patterns fom 
male undergraduates were exam S 
and repeated oral doses Uu 
single-dose study, reserpine 
deed slow sve ew) Y 
statistically significant О p 
recovery Aen These changes were 
reduced frequency/min of sigma Sp» 
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decreased eye-movement density (Stage REM) and a 
tendency toward іпсгеа ef arousals, 

during Stage REM, Examination of eters of the 
REM cycle revealed that the potentiation of REM sleep 
was due to its reduced latency of onset, more 
frequent cyclic occurrence, not to increased duration of 
REM episodes. Results of the repeated-dose study 
replicated and amplified those of the Ist experiment, 
showing that medication caused a р ive increase in 
the amount of Stage REM, accompanied by a simul- 
tancous loss of SW sleep. The acceleration of the REM 
cycle, loss of SW sleep, decrease in sigma spindles, and 
increase in brief arousals indicate that the acute effects 
of reserpine on human sleep are in of 
activation, and the persistence of most of these alter- 
ations into the PM session implies that they are due to 
depletion of 1 or both monoamines. However, compar- 
ison of reserpine effects on sleep with those indi 
precursors and blockers of serotonin, and by МА! 
inhibitors suggests that the loss of SW sleep may have 
resulted from depletion of serotonin, whereas accel- 
eration of the REM cycle may have been caused by à 
compensatory increase in its rate of synthesis, (35 
ref.)-—Journal abstract. ۴ 

6277. Eller, J. L. & Morton, J. М, (Fitzsimons 
General Hosp., Denver, Colo.) Bizarre in 
offspring of user of lysergic acid diethylamide. New 
England Journal of Medicine, 197(Aug), Vol. 28368), 
395-397. Describes the case of a fei infant with a 
rare combination of severe congenital deformities who 
was born to a woman with a history of using LSD, 
Previously described patients bearing а similarity to this 
infant were of Puerto Rican parents, most of consan 
юн marriage, and in none of these cases was use of 

SD indicated, The current state of knowledge of the 
effects of the compound is such that mo definite 
inference can be made about the current case, 
reported. cases similar to this one appear to have been 
due to an unusual recessive mode of inheritance OF 
chromosomal aberration,—Journal abstract. 

6278. Frith, C. D. (London U., Inst. of Psychiatry, 
England) The effect of vai the nicotine content 
cigarettes on human smoking behaviour, Poche. 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. X» 188-192.—9 unpaid 
male student volunteers smoked cigarettes containii 
different amounts of nicotine. It ke found that 
larger the content of nicotine in the cigarettes offered the 
smaller was the number smoked during the Hf 
A linear relationship between nicotine content and time 
to smoke a single cigarette was found such that the more 
nicotine there was in a cigarette the longer an 
smoke it.—Journal abstract. 

5279. Hartmann, Ernest; 
Ching-plao. (Boston State Hosp., 
Mass.) L-tryptophane and sleep. 2; 
1971 Vol 1902), 114-127.—Shows L- ew 
«sential amino acid and а ursor 
have definite effects on hacen Hiep In normal Ss it 
reduces sleep latency and slightly increases sleep 
without altering the qualitative 


س 


& Dream 


Ezphicatly recorded sleep. In a double-blind st of 
»pitalized male and female insomniacs, doses of 4 ог $ 
fm. of L-tryptophane signifie increased 
reduced sleep. latency, and reduced the 

akenings. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

6280. Hedges, Annmarie, et al. (St. Bartholomew's 


peripheral 


Hosp., London, England) Some central and » 


(1 mg. twice a day) 
histamine-induced w by 
dup being significantly more effective 
6281. Melges, Frederick 
Hollister, 
Medical School 
— Describes an 
with 
oral 
ized 
wk. High doses of 
content [Ke 
pex 
a 
в related 
abstract. 
6282. Schneider, 
Characteristics of 
stracts International, 
6283, Well, 
Vi) дне пшн, 
Medicine, 190(Apt), 
ош that while 
infrequent, several 
without a history 
and toxic psychoses, 
tien Роем marihuana may who ичди reer 
rences of hallucinogenic effects and day 
precipitate бун родо eee oh 
schizophrenics, ف‎ e rr 
frequently marked by derealuation. ol hee 
reactions are self-limited - А-А "2 
worsened bes е avi 
require ny 
ton $ Weiner, em es U New Y 
Brook) The importance of the rre 
administration upon the AM 
исз International, 1971 Mar), Vol. м a 
6285. Эбине, Шөн, ӨЙ Майкы Sebo 
a new -A Specie 
Vol 1102), 105-111 
FUE an a ИШЕ 
and 27 mg, was administered to 6 on 
contrasted with the effect of а placebo, water, m а 
double-blind experiment. The study focused os bow 
DOM influences perceptual ted toe labeling 
Hine length at short exposure (1/100 vee.) 
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and identification at short ех] (1/100, 1/50, and 
1/25 sec.) of TAT stimuli. DOM did not affect a simple 
perceptual response, judgment of line length, but did 
produce alterations in the identification of complex 
Stimuli at short exposure. The changes in the perception 
of complex stimuli disappeared as exposure time was 
increased.— P. J. Federman. 

6286. White, Noel D. (Ohio U.) The effects of 
alcohol i tion on counterargument formation 
and atti! change. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4269-4270. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


6287. Angel, Charles & Burkett, - L. (Veterans 
Administration Center, Biloxi, Miss.) Effects of - 
drocortisone and cycloheximide on blood-brain 
barrier function in the rat. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Jan) Vol. 32(1), 53-58.—Reports an 
experiment with female albino Sprague-Dawley rats 
assigned to 5 treatment groups of 10-24 Ss each. Results 
confirm that bilateral adrenalectomy significantly alters 
blood-brain barrier permeability to cocaine, resulting in 
increased accumulation in the brain tissue of the rat. 
Reestablishment of integrity of the blood-brain barrier 
was accomplished by injection of hydrocortisone for 5 
days at the rate of 20 mg/kg/day. When cycloheximide 
(an inhibitor of protein synthesis at the stage of peptide 
elongation) was administered to an adrenalectomized S, 
the drug increased barrier penetration by cocaine; 
however, pretreatment of the adrenalectomized $ with 
hydrocortisone in the dosage mentioned above reduced 
the barrier breakdown associated with cycloheximide 
Pretreatment. Pretreatment of the intact $ with hydro- 
cortisone did not significantly affect cocaine accumu- 
lation in brain tissue; however, it did prevent cyclohex- 
imide-induced penetrability of the blood-brain barrier 
system. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

6288. Anisman, Hymie. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Can- 
ada) Passive-avoidance learning in mice following 
methamphetamine or nembutal injection during 
inescapable exposure to shock. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 611-614.—Administered 10 in- 
escapable 2-sec shocks to 24 hybrid C57BL and DBA 
mice following injection of methamphetamine, 
nembutal, or saline. 22 hr. after initial training Ss were 
tested on a passive-avoidance task. This task was not 
acquired as readily by methamphetamine Ss as by Ss 
treated with nembutal or saline. Results indicate that 
ERE shock-exposure results in the acquisition of a 
reezing response which subsequently facilitates passive- 
avoidance responding.—Journal abstract. 

6289. Appel, James B., Lovell, Richard A., & Freed- 
man, Daniel X. (U. Chicago, Psychopharmacology Lab.) 
Alterations in the behavioral effects of LSD by 
pretreatment with p-chlorophenylalanine and a- 
methyl-o-tyrosine. Psychopharmacologia, 1970, Vol. 
18(4), 387-406.—Maintained the bar-bressing behavior 
of hungary naive, male, albino Sprague-Dawley rats by a 
fixed-ratio schedule of food reinforcement. At 5 and 12 
days after pretreatment with p-chlorophenylalanine 
(PCPA), a subthreshold dose (20 gge) of LSD was 
found to disrupt this behavior. No such disruption 
occurred when PCPA pretreatment was followed by 
either a distracting external stimulus (tone) or a low dose 

of D-amphetamine (.3 mg/kg). Sensitivity of LSD was 
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apparently unaffected by pretreatment wi — 
p-tyrosine—Journal abstract. ith bs 

6290. Avivi, Amiel & Chari-Bitron, Aviv 
for Biological Research, Ness-Ziona) Estimation at 
chlorpromazine concentrations by surfa and 
sinking reaction of minnows (Gambusia a ) 
Psychopharmacologia, 1970, Vol. 18(4), 407-411.—8ur- 
facing and sinking reactions of minnows (Gambusia 
affinis) allowed the determination of chlorpromazine in 
aqueous solutions down to concentrations of .1 pg/ml. In 
a given volume of solution, neither sex nor number of 
fish tube had any effect on their response to the low 
doses. 5 tubes containing 5 Ss each were employed. A 
20-fold augmentation in volume caused a 2-fold increase 
in sensitivity. The time elapsing, from the beginning of 
immersion until onset of surfacing, increased with 
decreasing drug concentration. Partial recovery from the 
drug was obtained after washing of Ss with tap water, 
Adaptation occurred when Ss were immersed for more 
than 48 hr.—Journal abstract. 

6291. Balster, Robert L. (U. Houston) The effec- 
liveness of external! and drug produced internal 
stimuli in the discriminative control of operant 
behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5012-5013. 

6292. Ban, Takashi & Hojo, Masakazu. (Kyoto U, 
Medical School, Japan) A comparative study of the 
effects of anti-Parkinson drugs on the oxotremo- 
rine-induced EEG and muscular activities. Do 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(1), 1-15.—The bus | 
oxotremorine on the EEG and muscular a 
chronically electrode implanted male rabbits pote 
influence of several anti-Parkinson drugs on these effec 
were studied simultaneously to clarify the ee 
between both of the activities and the possible pathways 
concerned. Oxotremorine, in iv doses of 30 A 
caused an increase in muscular activity for ae 19 
average, and іп the EEG arousal patterns whicl dni 
several hours. .03-2 mg/kg of scopolamine AEN) 
muscular activity (65-85%) more than PRO 
(10-45%) induced by oxotremorine, wherein а RU 
of trihexyphenidyl antagonized both 178 75% in the 
same extent (7-73% in the former and у diphenhy- 
latter). On the other hand, 5-15 mg/k& o f iy 
dramine markedly antagonized the STEG activity 
(10-75%) but had little effect on the dighty 
(3-63). 2-5 mg/kg of orphenadrine was SUM 
effective than diphenhydramine on Шы effective on these 
and 2-5 mg/kg of propanolol was bs ret.) Journal ab 
oxotremorine-induced activities. ( 2 


stract. "s 0, Lennoxville, 


6293. Baum, Morrie. (Bishop А 
Quebec, Canada) Avoidance training in Бой Stance- 
and non-drug states increases in rats. 


to-extinction of an avoidance Nye groups 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 1901), iven avoidance 
of 22 female hooded rats each ХЕ 2s received 

training followed by extinction 1 Es b extinction. 
acquisition session immediately follos ns while in 
A 2nd received 2 acquisition anst 
nondrug state, followed by «ш under the el 
received 2 acquisition sessions, 1 W o-drug condition’: 
of alcohol and the 2nd under trained under 2 М 
followed by extinction. The group Ert e ot 

states made significantly more respo aining 505910 


2, while the group which receive 
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while undrugged also made more responses than the 
group which received a single session. Results indicate 
that an avoidance response trained under more than 1 
drug state is more resistant to extinction than a response 
learned only in ! drug state.—Journal abstract. 

6294. Bhagat, B. (St. Louis U., Medical School) 
Influence of chronic administration of nicotine on 
the turnover and metabolism of noradrenaline in the 
rat brain. Psy chopharmacologia, 1970, Vol. 18(4), 325- 
332.—Chronic administration of nicotine (.5 mg/kg, 
subcutaneously, 3-5 times/day for 6 wk.) accelerated the 
rate of disappearance of intraventricularly administered 
3H-noradrenaline from rat brain. This was associated 
with normal levels of *H-normetanephrine suggesting an 
increase in intraneuronal deamination. The rate constant 
of amine decline in male Holtzman rats chronically 
treated with nicotine was significantly greater than that 
of controls, while the steady state level of brain 
noradrenaline was about equal in both groups of Ss. 
Amphetamine, reserpine, acetylcholine, histamine, 
pheniprazine, pargyline, and nicotine affected the 
catecholamine levels in the rat brain treated with 
nicotine to the same degree as they did in the controls. It 
is concluded that chronic administration of nicotine may 
increase noradrenaline turnover in the brain and pos- 
sibly increase the deamination of this amine. (21 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6295. Byrne, John E. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Locomotor activity responses in juvenile sockeye 
salmon, Oncorhynchus nerka, to melatonin and 
serotonin. Canadian Journal of Zoology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
48(6), 1425-1427. —Intraperitoneal injections of 
melatonin, serotonin, or saline were given to juvenile 
salmon and their behavior was measured in a circular 
swimming chamber maintained at 12 hr. of light, 12 hr. 
of dark, 10° C, and no food. Behavior on Days 1-3 was 
used to establish the individual basal activity level; on 
Days 4-6 Ss received an injection; and Days 7-9 were 
Postinjection test days. Locomotor activity of the 
melatonin-treated group decreased during the light phase 
while the serotonin-treated group showed an increase m 
activity only during the dark phase of the cycle. 3 
possible explanations are offered to account for these 
changes in behavior.—J. M. Roberts. 1 

6296. Castellano, Claudio. (National Council of 
Research, Lab. of Psychobiology & Psychopharma- 
cology, Rome, Italy) Lysergic acid diethylamide, 
amphetamine and chlorpromazine on water maze 
discrimination in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, 

ol. 19(1), 16-25.—The effects of a psychodysleptie 
(SD), à psychoanaleptic (amphetamine), and а psy- 
choleptic (chlorpromazine) were evaluated in the per- 
ormance of 24 mice previously trained in a Y water 
maze, following 2 procedures: light procedure, COT- 
ponding to a type of innate behavior, and to à 
REDE without errors," and dark procedure, cor- 
ponding to a type of acquired behavior. 


i The dis- 
rupting effect of LSD and chlorpromazine was much 
dE marked in the dark than in the light procedure, 0 

at results can be interpreted as a return to an innate 
behavior pattern. LSD caused the reappearance of a 
ошип and going” pattern of behavior normally 
c ratte only during the pretraining sessions. i 

lorpromazine a deconditioning effect limited to the 
lark procedure was evident at low doses, while at the 
ighest dose immobilization at the starting point 1n 
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procedures was observed. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
сот Dae, A оп. (U. New Mexico, 
Medical School) Antihemolytic actions of tricyclic 
tranquilizers: Structural correlations. Biochemical 
Pharmacology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 19(11), 2907-2914.—Ex- 
amined 31 phenothiazines for their capacity to protect 
red blood cells of the S against hypo-osmotic hemolysis. 
1 male mongrel dog was used as a blood donor for 
experiments in which phenothiazines were compared for 
tency. Additional experiments were performed with 
lood from at least 3 other dogs, after confirming that 
sensitivity to phenothiazines was equivalent to earlier 
BS Incubation of erythrocytes in buffered 
saline (135 mOsmoles/1.) resulted in 40-50% hemolysis. 
Addition of phenothiazines to this system 'enerally 
reduced hemolysis. The 50% effective dose (ED,) was 
determined for each compound. Protection against 
hemolysis was related to molecular structural features. 
Imipramine and desmethylimipramine also had anti- 
hemolytic activity, but the response was maximal at the 
smallest dose used and did not change with larger doses. 
In several experiments, phenothiazines were preincu- 
bated with compounds which might be constituents of 
the red cell membrane. Binding could not be observed 
between phenothiazines and lecithin or cholesterol. 
Extensive binding to bovine albumin was demonstrated. 
(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6298. Dixit, K. S., Dhasmana, К. M., Saxena, R.C,& 
Kohli, R. P. (King George's Medical Coll, Lucknow, 
ionism of intracerebrally induced nico- 
tinic convu sione e ber: A аа ы пита 

ntral antinicotinic activity o! 
pete Vol. 191), 61- 
nicotine in mice 
nvulsions without any deaths in doses which 
were significantly lower than the parenteral doses, Ss 
were 120 male and female albino mice and 20 controls. 


nicotinic activity of various 
isondamine was found to be 
order were atropine and chlorpromazine. 


at the method i f t 
E inicotinic activity of various CNS acting 


central antin | 
agents.—Journal stract. gw. Abioi 


. M. & Borcherding, 
6299. Everett, С. M pt, North Chicago, Ill.) 


herr hrine, and se! 
norepinephrine, 
Science, 1970(May), Vol. 1683239), К 
iment in which large ) [ t 
АА es Ge riie produced marked increases in brain 
dopamine, no change in. norepinephrine, an : 
markable decrease in brain serotonin. This reduction 
apparently resulted from a release or displacement, or 
both, of serotonin from its storage sites.—Journal 


abstract. к Ырдай 
. Fib Hans C. (Princeton U.) A bip! 
ue r carine on behavioral arousal in " 
rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5019. 
6301. Freed, 


conflict: Role of drug-depe 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
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32(1-A), 13-28.—Studied the effects of alcohol on 
experimentally induced approach-avoidance conflict in 
40 Charles River male rats, Ss engaged in schedule- 
induced consumption of either alcohol or water. 3 phases 
of the experiment were differentiated: (a) approach 
training in which Ss ran down a spatial alley for food; (b) 
conflict when food was available at the end of the alley 
but with simultaneous shock; and (c) when shock was 
turned off after the conflict criterion was attained to 
assay if Ss resolved the conflict. Alcohol did not 
influence approach measures, but significantly affected 
the development of conflict. Groups whose intake had 
been both water and alcohol failed to transfer learning, 
suggesting drug dependence. 33 Ss resolved conflict. 
Results of the test pi fail to support previous studies 
documenting the role of alcohol as a mitigator of conflict 
behavior. Under only 1 condition, ie, consistently 
alcohol-treated Ss exposed to conflict, was the per- 
formance of Ss under drugged condition superior to that 


drugged. (38 ref.)—4. Farfaglia. 
302. га Gerhard. (U. Florida) Impairment of 


of ко 

shock avoidance learning after long-term alcohol 
pc cam in mice. Science, 1970(Jun), Vol. 168(3939), 
1599-1601.— Chronic alcohol consumption impaired the 
learning of a 2-way shuttle box avoidance task in 14 
female mice (c-57 B1/6j) 10-14 days after the dis- 
continuation of ethanol in the diet. 28 controls received 
laboratory chow ad libitum or were pair-fed with the 
alcohol-consuming Ss by diets containing isocaloric 
amounts of sucrose. The performance of the 2 control 
go was indistinguishable from each other, and only 

е ethanol-consuming mice performed poorly. It is 
concluded that alcohol consumption per se and not a 
nutritional deficiency was responsible for the impair- 
ment of learning. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6303. Gibbins, R. J., Kalant, H., LeBlanc, А. E., & 
Clark, J. W. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) The effects 
of chronic neato of ethanol on startle 
thresholds rats. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 

19(2), 95-104.—Measured the thresholds for startle 
responses to electric shock in 24 adult male Wistar rats 
given ethanol daily in doses rising from 3-7 gm/kg over 
a ا‎ period, and in controls receiving equicaloric 
doses of sucrose, Tests made 23, 36, or 47 hr. after 
ethanol (i.e., pes ial or complete ethanol with- 
drawal) gave threshold values significantly lower than 
those obtained with sucrose-treated controls. The dif- 
ference became greater after longer ethanol treatment 
and larger doses. However, when threshold measure- 
ments were made under the acute influence of ethanol in 
the experimental group, the mean values were virtually 

ual to those of the controls. This normalization, by 

nol, of a disturbance produced by absence of 
ethanol in a pai treated $ is indicative of 
physical dependence. Following termination of ethanol 
treatment, there was a gradual return of startle thresh- 
olds almost to control values over a relatively short 
riod, indicating that the rae چ‎ underlying the 
lyperexcitability are readily reversible. (20 ref.) —Journa! 
abstract. 

6304. Hauschild, Thomas B. (USAMEDCO-MEUR, 
Professional Services Div, APO New York, N.Y.) 
Marijuana. Military Medicine, 197\(Feb), Vol. 136(2), 
105-109.—Reviews recent studies on the effects of 
marihuana, especially with experience in Vietnam. 
Marihuana-induced psychosis when marihuana is used 
in small amounts is reported for those with a predis- 
position to mental illness, but it has been found that 
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p 
acute brain syndrome is correlated wi d 
Occur in anyone. Marihuana has es dosage and 
produce psychotic reaction; (b) increase the lik 
using other drugs, especially when the suppl 
marihuana is exhausted; (c) result in distortions fim: 
and space; (d) produce lethargy and apath 
reduce motivation. Thickened speech, pcd 
PRS pnceataation, impaired thinking and a 
oating state have also been associated with 
use of orally administered 20 mg. No evidence 
found which supports contentions that it 
creativity or that it solves mental or emotional p jb- 
lems.—G. A. Clum. n 
6305. Heifetz, Stephen A. & McMillan, D. E, ( 
U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, зар 
Development of behavioral tolerance to hi 
and methadone using the schedule-controlled be- 
havior of the pigeon. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol, 
19(1), 40-52.— Used a multiple fixed-ratio, fixed-interval 
schedule of food presentation to study the development 
of behavioral tolerance to daily injections o! ei 
doses of morphine and methadone in 6 male white 
Carneaux pigeons. There was evidence that tolerance 
was developing to the rate-decreasing effects of both 
drugs after a single injection. Tolerance to morphine 
developed more rapidly during the Ist wk. of injections 
than tolerance to methadone. Tolerance to the depres- 
sant effects of morphine and methadone was less 
complete under the fixed-ratio component of the 
schedule than under the fixed ШЕ comparsa 
repeated injections, increases in the rate or f 
un dene in some Ss. These increases depended on. 
the S, rather than on the narcotic, Thus, the developmen! 
of tolerance was a function of the drug, of the individ 
$, and of the schedule maintaining the behavior. (21 


ref.}—Journal abstract. 9 
6306. Izquierdo, Iván & Izquierdo, Juan A. (Cordob 


National U., Inst. of Chemical Sciences, Argentina) 
Effects of drugs on deep brain centers. Annua R I 

of Pharmacology, 1971, Vol. ll, 189 0 
methods employed in the study of the effects of € ae 
deep brain structures. Central sites of acie 
amphetamine, nicotine, imipramine, desimiprami™, 


3-chlorimipramine, amitryptyline, anı noi ү 
including EEG studies are discusse "ne di ii 


intraventricular catecholamines, the cen the 
ernary com! ds, iis 


the expression 
response in m 
18(4), 333-345.—F, | 
X IF/Ber) given I-tria 
examined 24 hr. later fo 
response. Testing was carried out wi 
chlorpromazine or saline есир РА 
session. 3 chlorpromazine doses [C 10790 
were used, and 3 injection times (10, 7 
before testing). Chlorpromazine was 0 КЪУ 
expression of the acquired response, ден р fi 
its initial elicitation and also by арр Ss conl 
extinction. A 2nd experiment Wi à ? 
extinction rate was increased. A cleat dd д 
observed but injection time мз 
determining the drug’s effect. Furl 
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and 10 Ss, respectively, were undertaken to clarify the 
interpretation of the drug’s action; in particular, the 
possibility that the effects might have been caused by a 
dissociation of learning between the training and test 
situations was examined. It is suggested that the elevated 
extinction rates observed during testing when Ss were 
given chlorpromazine represents a temporary effect 
resulting from the reduced stimulus control of behavior. 
Permanent effects of pretest drug administration were 
noted on the initial expression of the learned response. 
(24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6308. Jori, A., Bianchetti, A., & Prestini, P. E. (Inst. of 
Pharmacological Research, Milan, Italy) Relations 
between barbiturate brain levels and sleeping time 
in various experimental conditions. Biochemical Phar- 
macology, 1970, Oct, Vol. 19(10), 2687-2694.—Analyzed 
the effect of various drugs on pentobarbital narcosis. A 
linear correlation was obtained between sleeping time 
and brain pentobarbital concentration 90 min. after 
treatment of female Sprague-Dawley rats with 30 mg/kg 
ip of pentobarbital. Pretreatment with various drugs 
abolished or modified this correlation. SKF-525A, DDT, 
and low doses of chlorpromazine act on pentobarbital 
sleeping time by modifying its metabolism. Amphet- 
amine reduces pentobarbital sleeping time by a mech- 
anism which is not of metabolic origin. With pheno- 
barbital pretreatment there is a modification of pento- 
barbital sleeping time which is the result of increased 
metabolism and sensitivity. Chlorpromazine at high 
doses, as well as diazepam, affect pentobarbital sleeping 
time without affecting pentobarbital metabolism.—Jour- 
nal summary. 

6309. Kumar, R. (University Coll., London, England) 
Extinction of fear: 1. Effects of amylobarbitone and 
dexamphetamine given separately and in combi- 
nation on fear and exploratory behaviour in rats. 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 163-187.—Pas- 
sive avoidance by 145 naive hooded female rats of an 
environment previously associated with inescapable 
electric shocks, was taken as an index of the level of fear 
fa repeated, unpunished tests. Locomotor and non- 
locomotor exploratory activity was also recorded during 
fee tests. Although amylobarbitone diminished fear it 
hs not accelerate its extinction; the amounts of 
motion were increased in both shocked and un- 
Packed Ss and tolerance did not develop to these effects 
1 amylobarbitone. Dexamphetamine retarded extinc- 
a With the result that the level of fear remained hi 
han when the drug was withheld. At the same time as 
шп the level of fear dexamphetamine also 
eased locomotor activity, but this was confined to 
бүз s areas of the apparatus. Mixtures of amylo- 
kon ione and dexamphetamine produced greater in- 
куы in locomotor activity than did the separate drugs, 
the their effects on fear were intermediate. In both cases 
di interactions between the effects of the constituent 
‘ang did not appear to be other than additive. The 
a f tory effects of dexamphetamine on the extinction 
i ear were not modified by adding amylobarbitone. (31 

)—Journal abstract. 

26310, Langfeldt, Thore & Ursin, Holger. (U. Oslo, 

Utophysiological Inst. Norway) Differential action 
e lazepam on flight and defense behavior in the 
iu chopharmacologia, 1911, Vol. 19(1), 61-66. 
& fh ied the effect of diazepam (1 mg/kg bodyweight) 

ight and defense behavior in 14 feral cats. Defense 
the P was reduced while there was no reduction js 
ight behavior at this dosage level. The possible 
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selectivity of this drug for particular limbi i 
discusse d. Journal EEDA bic structures is 
311. Lemberger, L., Sernatinger, E., & Kuntzman, R, 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. of [edes 
Science, Bethesda, Md.) Effect of desmethylimipra- 
mine, iprindole and DL-erhythro-a-(3,4-dichloro- 
phenyl)-f-(t-butyl amino) propanol НСІ on the me- 
tabolism of amphetamine. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 19(12), 3021-3028.—The ability of a 
compound to block norepinephrine accumulation or 
potentiate amphetamine action has been used in the past 
to evaluate antidepressant activity. Results of several 
experiments indicate the limitations of this approach. 
DL-erythro-a-(3,4)-dichlorophenyl)- -(t-butyl amino) 
propanol НСІ (B.W. 65-54), desme! | bas and 
iprindole, 3 compounds having. antidepressant activity 
were administered to adult male rats. All potentiated 
amphetamine action, but this effect is due to inhibition 
of amphetamine metabolism. Iprindole, a potent anti- 
depressant in man, and B.W. 65-54 do not affect the 
levels of *H-norepinephrine in the rat heart while 
desmethylimipramine does. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6312. LeVan, H., Moos, W. S, & Mason, н. С. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Hines, Ill.) Alteration 
of transferability of radiation-induced behavior by 
dimethyl sulfoxide in mice. Journal of Biological 
Psychology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 12(1), 41-44.—Outlines 
previous studies with mice on (a) the effect of dimethyl 
sulfoxide (DMSO) in reducin postirradiation condi- 
tioned avoidance responses; and (b) the transferability of 
the radiation-induced avoidance behavior with injection 
of a small quantity of brain tissue of saccharin- 
aversion-trained Ss into the brain or the peritoneal cavity 
of naive (untrained) Ss. In the present experiments, the 
transferability of radiation- 
tested using 30 donor and 90 
It was observed that the degree 
of aversion was markedly reduced when recipient Ss 
received brain tissue from donor 55. treated topically with 
DMSO 5-10 min. before irradiation, following à sac- 
eriod, (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


1 ditionin, 
NL 
i jects 
Ltd., Basel, Switzerland) Дет 


(30803-Ва, TACITIN®), a new рвус! 


catec a 19(11), 2875-2892.—Investigated 


70(Nov), Vol. 
йе dieci v à benzoctamine (TACITIN*), l-methyl- 


i i b.e]bicyclo[2.2.2] octadiene, a new 
amino-methydibenzolb e УНД Т шору. Male 
produced no 


the catecholamine concentration of 


in liver е ine 
of pH]tyrosine 
enhanced markedly the incor] singe pee re 


abstract. M re 
. McMillan, D. E. (U. North Carolina, Me 
Soot Chapel Hill) Interactions between naloxone 
and chlorpromazine on behavior under schedule 
control. Psychopharmacologia, . 1971, Vol. 19(2), 128- 
133.—Used a multiple fixed-ratio, fixed-interval schedule 
of food presentation to study interactions between 
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naloxone and chlorpromazine in 4 male white Carneaux 
pigeons. Inactive doses of both drugs could combine to 
decrease the rate of responding under both schedule 
components. Inactive doses of naloxone could enhance 
the rate-decreasing effects of chlorpromazine and inac- 
tive doses of chlorpromazine could enhance the rate- 
decreasing effects of naloxone. When both drugs 
decreased the rate, the combined effects of the drugs was 
ter than the sum of the rate-decreasing effects of the 
individual drugs. Data suggest that the rate-decreasing 
effects of naloxone and chlorpromazine are synergistic. 
—Journal abstract. 

6315. Mechoulam, ; Shani, Arnon; Edery, 
Habib, & Grunfeld, Yona. (Hebrew U., Pharmacy School, 
Jerusalem, Israel) Chemical basis of hashish activity. 
Science, 1970(Aug), Vol. 169(3945), 611-612. 

6316. Miller, Loren L. (U. Kentucky, Medical Center) 
Effect of nesium pemoline on the aversive 
threshold to in the rat. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 351-354.— Tested the effect of 
magnesium oline on pain thresholds in 52 Long- 
Evans female rats via the jump-flinch technique in 
groups receiving 0, 5, 10, or 20 mg/kg of the drug. No 
significant differences were found between groups in the 
number of jumps or the specific mean intensity at which 
the Ist jump was displayed over 4 series of 17 different 
shock intensities. Findings are interpreted as refuting the 
hypothesis that superior performance of drug-treated Ss 
in avoidance situations is due to a sensitization effect to 
electric shock brought about by drug action.—Journal 
abstract. 

6317. Mills, Patrick D., et al. (U. South Dakota) 
Running-wheel of insulin-injected rats. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 415-420. 
—Assigned 48 male albino rats, on the basis of previous 
running-wheel activity, to 4 experimental groups: (a) 
Group I, which received 2 U/kg insulin 30 min. before 
testing; (b) Group S, which received 2 cc/kg saline 30 
min. before testing; (c) Group D, which was food 
deprived 24 hr. before testing; and (d) a control group, 
which was neither injected nor deprived. Running-wheel 
activity was recorded 15 min/day for 8 days. A 
significantly higher level of activity was displayed by 
Group D, and a significantly lower level of activity was 
exhibited by Group I in comparison with Group $ and 
the control group, which did not differ from each other. 
The decreased activity of Group I is interpreted as being 
due to specific neuromuscular actions of the drug. 
—Journal abstract. 

6318. Moore, Celia L. (Rutgers State U.) The 
transition from incubation to brooding in ring doves, 
Streptopelia risoria. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5033-5034. 

6319. Nagy, A. & Wollemann, M. (Inst. of Neuro- 
surgery, Biochemical Lab., Budapest, Hungary) Regu- 
latory action of chlorpromazine on the activity of 
some dehydrogenases. Agressologie, 1970, Vol. 11(4), 
327-332.—Investigated the effects of chronic chlor- 
promazine (CPZ) treatment on rat liver and brain lactic 
dehydrogenase (LDH), glucose 6-phosphate dehydro- 
nase (G6-PDH), and succinic dehydrogenase (SDH) 
Бик, Albino rats weighing 200-300 . were given 
daily ip injections of 50 mg/kg CPZ dissolved in .90% 
saline solution for 1 wk. Controls were given normal 

saline. Ss were decapitated and cell fractions were 
ared from brain and liver homogenates. Results 
indicate that LDH and G6-PDH activities increased in 
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liver homogenates while they were inhibited i 
SDH activity, in both к and СЫ 
increased in the brain and decreased in the pou. 
ses of further elucidation of CPZ effects aie 
rain and liver cell fractions of homogenat ү, 
measured to assess the effective CPZ concentration anj 
time of incubation. It is concluded that in vitro and in 
vivo activities were similar. When measurements were 
performed after a 21-min incubation Period, the direc. 
tion of action of CPZ on LDH activity was similar to 
that of the in vivo. A CPZ concentration of 103M 
produced maximal results. (French, German, Spanish 
and Russian summaries) (28 ref.)—P. R. Shibelski 
6320. Pennington, S. N., Chattopadhyay, S. K, & 
Brown, H. D. (Cancer Research Center, Biochemi 
Section, Columbia, Mo.) A possible pathway for 
ethanol-induced fatty liver and modification of liver 
NY by antioxidants. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1970(Mar), Vol. 31(1-A), 13-19.—Investigated 
from isolated liver microsomes of calves and rats the 
"interaction of the cytochrome P-450 of the mixed- 
function oxidase system with ethanol metabolism and 
the role of an antioxidant in this system. [It was] found 
that ethanol itself does not appear to interact bri 
vitro with this portion of the mixed-function о; 
system; however, the influence of acetaldehyde was 
pronounced in that this compound appears to oxidize the 
reduced cytochrome (P-450). In addition, an antioxidant 
was investigated and found to prevent this inhibition 
...administration of ethanol over а period of several 
days in vivo has a pronounced effect on the mixed- 
function oxidase system ... but the possibility that. the 
metabolite of ethanol and not ethanol is responsible for 
this effect has not been proved."—S. К. Diamond 
6321. Pereira, Walter C. da Rocha, Tania Ly 
Timo-laria, Cesar. (U. São Paulo, Medical pass 
Brazil) Efeitos do pentobarbital sódico sôbre 
atividade elétrica cerebral do rato com Y did 
formação reticular mesencefalica. [Action о Y the ral 
pentobarbital on the cortical electrical activity 0 
after lesion of the midbrain reticular formation 335, 
de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1970(Dec), Vol. E. 
—Employed 35 albino rats prepared for initial an jus 
ni idbrain reticular 
for chronic experiments. The mi m 
mation was electrolytically bilaterally des of the 
and unilaterally destroyed in 11 Ss. Mur. strong 
reticular activating system was check below the 
nocioceptive and electrical stimulo uem tal were 
lesioned area. Increasing doses of pen iturate 
given iv to 35 Ss and ip to 18 Ss. The Dar rocortic 
augmented synchronization of the hys trical activi 
but induced an early depression of the elec нА ШУ 
in Ss with bilateral lesions. After bus heres 
tration the electrocorticogram O bo jepress 
tended to isochronize. Pentobarbital 4 Pe berating 
the activating system in small doses, es block the 
synchronizing systems, whereas ud cortical activity: 
latter. Only very large doses depress the a 
15 ref.)—English summary. 
C^ 6322. РІ, R. 0. & Aiman, - б 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada ч > 
of the тк effect. Journal of Cine Pe 
Vol. 110), 91-9: 
& New Drugs, 1971(Mar), Vol. The strength 0 
response was developed in rats. of pairi 
response was related to the number nditioned 5 
the active substance and the S und 
Experiments indicated that this effec 
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pairing procedure and could not be attributed to residual 
traces of the drug or to physical effects resulting from the 
large number of ip injections. The effect was specific to 
the drug d-amphetamine. A conditioning model in the 
development of the placebo response is discussed.—P. J. 
Federman. 

6323. Poschel, B. P. (Parke, Davis & Co., Div. of 
Medical & Scientific Affairs, Ann Arbor, Mich.) A 
simple and specific screen for benzodiazepine-like 
drugs. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 193- 
198.—24 naive, nonhungry, nonthirsty male albino rats 
ingested inordinate amounts of a sweetened milk 
solution when given their Ist opportunity to drink the 
solution while under the influence of benzodiazepine 
drugs. Among many other drugs tested, only pheno- 
barbital gave a similar, although clearly weaker, effect. 
The test provides a simple, rapid, sensitive, and specific 
screen for benzodiazepine-like drugs. The effects were 
interpreted in terms of these drugs overcoming (dis- 
inhibiting) a rat’s natural aversion to an unfamiliar food 
substance without at the same time greatly sedating the 
S.—Journal abstract. 

6324. Reiniš, Stanislav. (U. Ghana, Medical School, 
Accra) Effect of 5-iodouracil and 2,6-diaminopurine 
on passive avoidance task. Psychopharmacologia, 
1971, Vol. 19(1), 34-39.—Studied the effect of 2 
antimetabolites, 2,6-diaminopurine and 5-iodouracil, on 
passive avoidance learning in 828 Swiss albino mice. The 
drugs were injected intracranially 48, 24, or 2 hr. before 
and 1,2, or 24 hr. after the acquisition trial. The injection 
of 5-iodouracil 2 hr. before the acquistion trial or 1 hr. 
after it impaired the performance in the same ex- 
perimental situation of the Ss tested 48, 72 hr. or 1 wk. 
after. The same impairment of performance appeared 
after the injection of 2,6-diaminopurine performed 24 
and 2 hr. before or 1 hr. after the acquisition trial. The 
effect of these substances was probably caused by the 
interference with the metabolism of nucleic acids during 
learning.—Journal abstract. 

6325. Rizzoli, A. A. & Galzigna, L. (U. Padova 
(Padua), Italy) Molecular mechanism of unconscious 
Tute induced by butyrate. Biochemical Pharmacology, 
970(Oct), Vol. 19(10), 2727-2736.—Reports that the 
tole of butyrate in the induction of the unconscious state 
оов, adult Wistar rats, depends on an interaction of 
this compound with the lecithin of the neural membrane 
which is followed by the formation of molecular 
Complexes between butyrate and the central chemical 
каев serotonin and dopamine.—Journal sum- 

6326. Roizin, L., Akai, K., Lawler, Н. C. & Liu, J. 
xm York State Psychiatric Inst., New York) Lithium 
eeurotoxicologic effects: 1. Acute phase (preliminary 
ovations). Diseases of the Nervous Systems 
I70(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl), 38-44.—Reports the 
e phase of preliminary studies on the neurotox- 
‘ological effects of lithium, using 25 adult male rats 
Fone either a low sodium or commercial pellet diet. 
rye g ip or iv lithium injections, changes ш Lect 
ological Poe respiration rate were note: Clinical р 
abies iochemical, and CNS electron microscope 
reveal PA during 2-24 hr. following drug infusion 
fene ultracellular membrane alterations, but no 

uu conclusions were reached.—P. Hertzberg. . 
16227. Roll, Susan K. (U. California, San Diego) 

acranial self-stimulation and wakefulness: Effect 

manipulating ambient brain catecholamines. 
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Science, 1970(Jun), Vol. 168(3937), 1370-1372.—Admin- 
istered disulfiram, an inhibitor of norepinephrine bio- 
synthesis, to 4 adult male Simonsen Sprague-Dawley rats 
to see if norepinephrine is a transmitter for motivation in 
electrical stimulation of the brain. Ss given the drug 
paused in bar pressing, appearing asleep or sedated; if 
replaced on the bar, they always resumed pressing at 
normal rates. It is concluded that the decrease in bar 
pressing may result from a direct or indirect effect of the 
drug on wakefulness rather than on reward.—Journal 
abstract. 

6328. Roth, Robert H. & Suhr, Youngmin. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Mechanism of the y-hydroxybutyrate- 
induced increase in brain dopamine and its rela- 

Biochemical Pharmocology, 
1970(Dec), 


curring CNS depressant y-hydroxybutyrate (GHB) and 


dopamine but not of brain norepinephrine when rats are 
injected with "C-tyrosine, This is probably the result of 


istration of a-methyl-p-tyrosine, GBL completely blocks 
the disappearance of subcortical dopamine but exerts no 
antagonism on 
norepinephrine. rvatic р 
increases brain dopamine primarily by selectively block- 
ing the release of this monoamine from dopamine 
containing neurons. Indirect evidence is also presented 
which suggests that the C ) с 

СНВ тау Бе vede this Pr in pe release of brain 

amine. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract, | у 
боро Sii, Hisashi. (Tokyo Jikei-Kai U., Medical 
School, Japan) [Effects of injected tochopherol to the 
behavior of the mice under high oxygen environment.] 
Japanese Journal of Aerospace Medicine and Psychology, 
1969(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 15-22.—Investigated the effects of 
tochopherol and a high oxygen content environment on 
mouse behavior. Young mice, bred under a high oxygen 
environment, were given 5 mg. tochopherol every 4 days 
or a placebo. Results show that Ss, grown to 25 gm. in 
weight, suddenly decreased their pagn in the high 
oxygen content environment where t ey could only 
survive for approximately 10 с Ss a iae m 
i rience weight loss 1 
шли ош A addition, they had a 


periods between 
with tochopherol 
prevented 


isoning under normal pressure environment. 


New York, 


Schechter, Martin D. State U. 

Eos Effect of lysergic acid diethylamide and 
mescaline on flicker discrimination in the ee 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 


31(9-B), 5533. 


. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova 
6331. Siegel. Ronald K. (Dalhousie = 


Scotia, Canada) Effects of cannabis sativa and L' 
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on pigeons in three visual environments. Perceptual motility could be observed. In ialami 
& Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 510.—Trained 6 — Ss the synthesis inhibitors mes cate NM 
groups of 2 Ss each to peck at either the presence or and motility much less than in normal Ss. nat 
absence of either random color slides, random lights, or experiments the degree of synthesis inhibitio Y 
were given nondifferential training with white light. conditions described above was measured ne маа 
Cannabis reduced responding during blank trials, LSD оѓ the amount of ?H-DA and ?H-NA es 
tended to increase responding, and 95% ethanol had no — *H-tyrosine. It is concluded that both NA and DA 
significant effect.—P. Hertzberg. importance in controlling motor activity Oh a 

6332. Sigg, E. B. & Keim, К. L. (Hoffman-La Roche — —Journal abstract. А ) 
Inc., Research Div., Nutley, N.J.) Enhancement by 6335. Taylor, Kenneth M. & Snyder, Solomon Н, 
desipramine of hypothalamically evoked discharges (Johns Hopkins U., Medical School) Amphetamine 
in preganglionic sympathetic nerves. Psychopharma- Differentiation by d and | isomers of behavior 
cologia, 1970, Vol. 18(4), 378-386.—Desipramine in iv involving brain norepinephrine or dopamine. $ 
doses of .3-3 mg/kg in 32 cats enhanced preganglionic — 1970(Jun), Vol. 168(3938), 1487—1489.—Results of an 
cervical sympathetic nerve activity evoked by hypo- experiment with male Sprague-Dawley rats indicate that 
thalamic stimulation. This effect was dependent on the d-amphetamine was a more potent inhibitor of cale- 
pulse frequency of stimulation. Spontaneous potentials cholamine uptake by norepinephrine neurons in the 
were in general slightly diminished. Reflex excitation of brain than l-amphetamine, whereas the 2 isomers were 
preganglionic sympathetic outflow induced by sciatic equally active in inhibiting catecholamine uptake by the 
nerve stimulation was not altered by desipramine. These dopamine neurons of the corpus striatum. In behavioral 
effects are interpreted as the result of a modulating studies, d-amphetamine was 10 times as potent a 
influence of desipramine on central structures control- — l-amphetamine in enhancing locomotor activity, while i 
ling sympathetic outflow. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. was only twice as potent in eliciting a сот 

6333. Strömberg, U. & Svensson, T. H. (U. Göteborg, gnawing syndrome. This suggests that the locomotor 
Sweden) L-DOPA induced effects on motor activity in stimulation induced by amphetamine involved centmil 
mice after inhibition of dopamine-/-hydroxylase. norepinephrine, while dopamine neurons played an 
Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(1), 53-60.—Studied important role in the induced compulsive gna 
the modification by bis-(4-methyl-l-homopiperaziny| behavior. Assessment of differential actions of d. 
thiocarbonyl)-disulfide (FLA-63), an inhibitor of  lamphetamine may be an efficient method to 
dopamine (DA)-f-hydroxylase, of the effect of different — entiate behaviors involving norepinephrine or 
` doses of L-dopa on motor activity and monoamine levels іп the brain. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
in the caudate nucleus and the rest of the brain. 6336. Teller, David N., Orenstein, Stuart; Hom, 
Throughout the experiment extracerebral decarboxylase Babette, & Denber, Michel J. (Manhattan State 
was inhibited by means of [-(3, 4-dihydroxyphenyl- ^ Research Div. Biochemistry Lab., New York, N.Y.) 
a-hydrazino-a-methyl propionic acid (Mk-485). FLA-63 effects of various prior treatments upon the d 
did not alter the Move effect on motility of a port of chlorpromazine and trifluoperazine Into 
medium dose of L-dopa, although the characteristic brain. Diseases of the Nervous System 1970(Nov 
hyperexcitability was abolished. However, the strong 31(11, Suppl.), 20 27.—Reported the brain and and 
motor stimulant effect of a high dose of L-dopa was concentrations of chlorpromazine (CPZ) i 
partly antagonized by FLA-63. L-dopa caused an  trifluoperazine (TFP) at various times after me 
accumulation of DA both in the caudate nucleus and in chronic dosage. These drugs were adminis 
the rest of the brain, a small but significant decrease in combination with or following other unrela 
central noradrenaline (NA) and a decrease in 5- observe the effects of prior treatment upon t ниг 
hydroxytryptamine in both brain parts. This pattern was of CPZ and TFP to the brains of 50 female im 
mainly unaffected by FLA-63, which by itself caused a These were 19 controls. It was found that (a 
decrease in NA. It is concluded, that both NA and DA produces higher brain levels, but more dowy f 
are probably of importance for the motor stimulant CPZ; (b) phenothiazine reverses the ¢ cerebral 
effect of L-dopa in the mouse. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. kinetics of CPZ transport to the brain a 

6334. Svensson, Torgny H. & Waldeck, Bertil. (U. cortex takes up the largest concentrati Jp aq) 
Goteborg, Sweden) On the role of brain catechola- phenothiazine dose; (c) chronic injections о о о 
mines in motor activity: Experiments with inhibitors — procyclidine, or barbital (alone or with 4) SKE 
of synthesis and of monoamine oxidase. Psycho- effect on CPZ transport to the brain; and , 
pharmacologia, 1970, Vol. 18(4), 357-365.—Pretreated creates a blockage which increases cere 
female mice with the MAO inhibitor nialamide. 16 hr. Hertzberg. 2 M.K (Pavlov Inst 
later the dopamine (DA) f-hydroxylase inhibitor, bis- 6337. Tsobkallo, С. 1. & Kalinina, К) д 
(4-methyl 1-homopiperazinylthiocarbonyl)-disulfide of Physiology, Leningrad, Un mozga P 
(FLA-63), or the tyrosine hydroxylase inhibitor a- funktsional'nogo sostoyaniya golak aminov рі 
methyltyrosine methylester (H44/68) was given. At sdvigakh v obmene biogenny functional sui d 
different time intervals motor activity was measured and — deistviem iprazida. [Changes in the fune genic amit 
the brain levels of noradrenaline (NA) and DA were the brain in shifts in the metabolism © 
subsequently determined. Nialamide increased both under the action of iprazid.] In E. aktsi i 
motor activity and amine levels. Chlorpromazine “Tsepnye neirogormonal nye re d 313) 4 
changed this hypermotility into a marked hypomotility, — adrenalovaya sistema. (бее en the effect of 
After FLA-63 the NA level was moderately reduced — 171.—21 rabbits were used to МУСУ pro убав) 
whereas DA remained high and motor activity was only — anti-MAO, iprazid (l-isonikotiny" tic and photic mu 
slightly reduced. When H44/68 had been given both NA оп alimentary-motor CRs to acous “opa 
and DA levels were reduced while a definite reduction in Subcutaneous .005-100 mg/ kg ірг 
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changes in CR activity, manifested in 3 successive 

iods. The Ist short period (1-3 hr.) was marked by an 
excitatory effect. In the 2nd period (2 days-several 
weeks) a depressive effect was observed. In the 3rd 

iod (from 2-10 days) the action of iprazid was 
revealed in excitation, The role of serotonin and 
noradrenaline in the brain under the action of iprazid is 
discussed.—4. D. London. 

6338. Valzelli, L. (Mario Negri Inst. of Pharmaco- 
logical Research, Milan, Italy) Further aspects of the 
exploratory behaviour in aggressive mice. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(1), 91-94.— Previous ex- 

riments have shown (a) that aggressive mice exhibit 

s exploratory activity and a different эки to 
psychoactive drugs compared with normal mice; (b) 
that aggressive mice can be divided in 2 subgroups 
according to their exploratory activity: active (reduced 
activity), and blocked (no exploratory activity). 
experiments are reported in which active and blocked 
aggressive mice showed a different sensitivity to drugs, 
although they had a similar decrease of brain serotonin 
turnover rate.—Journal abstract, 

6339. Wilson, Marvin C. (U. Michigan) Variables 
which influence the reinforcing properties of co- 
caine in the rhesus monkey. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4902: 

6340. Wise, C. David; Berger, Barry D., & Stein, 
Larry. (Wyeth Lab., Philadelphia, Pa.) Serotonin: A 
possible mediator of behavioral suppression In- 
duced by anxiety. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl) 34-37.—Tested the 
hypothesis that norepinephrine and serotonin exert 
Opposing effects on goal-directed behavior by sup. 
pressing a simple approach response by a mild el 
shock and then attempting to modify the intensity of the 
Suppression with serotonergic drugs. Effects of drugs on 
the drinking latencies of 68 shocked er n u ОЗАН 
fats were compared. Results support the esis. 
was also found that elevation pi ld еб in the 
brin by a combination of pargyline and $-HTP 
significantly increased conditioned suppression. None of 
the drugs affected drinking latencies of uns! 

Results support the view that a central serot 
system mediates suppressive effects on behavior. (27 
rel.)—P. Hertzberg. 


CARDIOVASCULAR PROCESSES 


^ Davis, John D., Cam Constance 
Gallagher, Robert J., & Zurakov, Michael A. (О, 1 


6341 s. 
Chicago Circle) Disappearance of a humoral satiety 
54 


factor during tood deprivation. Journal of Соро 
& Physiological Руссо, 1971(Jun), Vol, 75(3), 4167 
Carried out blood transfusions between 
Sprague-Dav ley male albino rats deprived of food for z 
f. and 54 donors deprived of food for 0, 1, 2, 3; 4, or 
wore ped prior to transfusions. Foll trans 
% the 22-hr deprived recipients were 
milk and the деб: cud in 30 min. was recorded 
Posttransfusion intake of recipients whose blood ‘of 
n mixed with nondeprived donors was about cited 
от, became progressively more normal with 
ime deprivation of the donor, and was considerably 
we normal when the donor was food deprived 
t. Results indicate the presence of a humoral satiety 
read in animals not deprived of food. The аси 
^ appetite regulating or stimulating factor in the 
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to different forms of stimulation (visual, auditory, 
labyrinthine, and complex), signaling the place where 
food was available. Also presented are the details of the 
performance of delayed wan one subsequent to sum- 
mated local irradiation ( 9000 r) of the head over a 
period of time. While slowing movement to the food, 
irradiation with 9000 r did not change the previously 
determined maximal delayed period for visual, auditory, 
labyrinthine, and complex perceptions. Total fractional 
irradiation (2000 r) over a 3-mo period did not lead to 
marked deterioration of motor reactions until the 
appearance of the external symptoms of radiation 
ickness. Maximal delayed periods underwent no change 
either. (Russian & English summaries) (39 ref.)—J/. D. 


6350. Hurwitz, D. A., Robinson, S. M., & Barofsky, 1. 
(U.S. Army Research Inst. of Environmental Medicine, 
Natick, Mass.) Behavioral decrements and brain 
catecholamine changes in rats exposed to 
h hypoxia. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 
19(1), 26-33.—Used the behavior of 19 male Sprague- 
Dawley rats trained on an avoidance schedule to assess 
[ema decrements at altitude. After adequate 

line behavior of 95 + 5% avoidance on 3 consec- 
utive days was attained, Ss were subjected to hypobaric 
hypoxia (23, 000 ft) for 2 or 4 hr, prior to an 
experimental session, Performance in this environment 
was disrupted in that Ss responded primarily to the 
shock rather than an auditory or visual cue. Brain 
norepinephrine levels were reduced about 20% in 
untrained and performing Ss at altitude. Inhibition of 
MAO with tranylcypromine, .5 mg/kg, prevented the 
reduction in norepinephrine in untrained Ss at altitude 
and increased the levels above normal in performing Ss 
at altitude but did not improve the performance. Data 
suggest that alterations in the behavior of performing 
rats at altitude are not related to absolute levels of 
norepinephrine. (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

51. Jovanović, Uros J. (U. Würzburg, Neuroclinic 
& Polyclinic, W. Germany) Der Effekt der ersten 
нн gne gena auf die Erektionen im Schlaf. 
[Effect of the first examination night on erections during 
sleep.] Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1969, Vol. 
17(5-6), 295--308.—Examined 25 20-30 yr. old males 
phallographically in a Ist examination night (unaccus- 
tomed examination situation) and on a 2nd successive 
night to determine the effects of anxiety on penile 
erections. Results show that penile erections occurred 
less frequently, were weaker, and were of shorter 
duration in 24 Ss on the Ist examination night. Results 
are attributed to anxiety evoked by the exposure to an 
unknown and strange examination situation on the Ist 
night. Anxiety evoked while awake and while dreaming 
has demonstrated ability to exert a negative effect on 
erections occurring during sleep.— English summary. 

6352. Kaiser, Charles & Roessler, Robert. (U. 
Houston) Galvanic skin re: to motion pic- 
tures. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 
371-374.—Examined number and amplitude of GSRs 
during rest, during a bland, and during a stressor film in 
20 21-22 yr. old male student Ss. The Zuckerman 
Multiple Affect Adjective Check List (MAACL) was 
administered before and after both stressor and bland 
films. The greatest number and amplitude of GSRs were 
roduced during the stress film and the least during the 
Bland film. A direct relationship between number and 
amplitude of GSRs and MAACL scores was obtained. 
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The GSR indexes paralleled variations ї A 
the stressor film. Results support the p аа - 
cognitive factors are important in understanding met 
es of psychological stress. (17 Tef.)—Journa] qb. | 

6353. Khan, Mohammed N. (Louisian; : 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll) Physi 
sponse of caged White Leghorn layers to changes in 
thermal environment. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4957-4958, < 

6354. Krahenbuhl, Gary S. (U. Hawaii) Stress 
reactivity in tennis players. Research Quarterly, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 42-46.—Determined stress reac. 
tivity for each of 6 male college tennis players through 
catecholamine excretion analyses in 4 levels of activity, 
These levels consisted of basal, practice, competition 
anticipation, and competition situations. These situations 
were selected because they represent conditions during 
which the physical and psychic components should vary, 
Results indicate that significant measurable differences 
in stress reactivity exist between the 4 levels in the 
following directional comparison: competition > basal, 
competition > practice, and competition > precompe- 
tition anticipation. An analysis of the role played by the 
different components of the sport stressor is presented in 
a discussion of the results.—Journal abstract. 

6355. Medina, Miguel A. & Merritt, James Н. (US. 
Air Force School of Aerospace Medicine, Biosciences 
Div., Brooks Air Force Base, Tex.) Drug metabolism 
and pharmacologic action in mice exposed lo 
reduced barometric pressure. Biochemical Pharma- 
cology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 19(10), 2812-2816.—Reports the 
effects of reduced barometric pressure. on in vitro 
metabolism of hexobarbital (125 mg/kg), zoxazol т. 
(90 mg/kg), and pentobarbital (40 mg/kg) in male 
black mice. Groups of 12-25 Ss were placed in DIS 
in altitude chambers having a pressure equal to 1 е 
for 5 days after which they were returned ‘ected 
environment of normal pressure. Animals Mori 
with drugs dissolved in normal saline solution ack 

с ато!атїпе. Food and water 
exception of zoxazola Aue 
permitted as desired throughout the оре К 
metabolism in vitro was measured using the 


statistical significance of the results. 
exposure to simulate 2 
decreased action and metabolism of 
zoxazolamine but not of pentobarbital. 
Stee Schoener, Eugene P. (Rutgers ше U) lalo 
ence of hyperthermia and altered нч ‘adapting 
tension on the response of the s! инс 
pulmonary stretch receptor. 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 


Canada) Control of prespawning ba 

fish (Lepomis gibbossus and ороно 
Environmental factors. Animal де peers 

Vol. 18(3), 575-587.— Both species he ght, Gh 
aggression in 25° C under short (8- det Love 
and long (16-hr light, 8-hr dark) photos pee i 
water temperature (11-13° Cjin both 
nesting. A long photoperiod induce - 

species in 25° C but only by 1 
short photoperiod inhibited п 
Injection of human choo 
nest digging in both species unde 
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25° C but not in 11-13* C water and had no effect on 
aggression. Both species dug nests more readily in visual 
isolation. Androgen secretion, as assayed by nest digging 
is controlled by photoperiod. Level of aggression 
depends on water temperature. (28 ref.)—Journal sum- 


mary. 


GENETICS 


6358. De Laender, Jan. (U. Louvain, Research Center 
for Psychoanalysis, Belgium) Sigmund Freud and the 
belief in the inheritance of acquired characters: Il. 
The role played by Lamarckism in the work of Freud. 
Psychologica Belgica, 1970, Vol. 10(2), 125-139.—Ex- 
amines the relationship between Lamarckism and Freud- 
ian psychology. Contrary to Jones’ view that Freud’s 
links with Lamarckism are of purely contingent nature, 
Freud’s belief in the inheritability of acquired characters 
can be explained logically and historically and is tied 
with application of his theory to cultural and historical 
problems. Emphasized are: (a) impossibility of trans- 
mission of totemism to later generations without inher- 
itance of experience, (b) universal symbolism in dreams 
not traceable to individual experiences, and (с) the 
concept of inheritance of memory contents. Heredity is 
thus reduced to the deepest stratum of experience of 
living species and to the biological deposit of experience 
of previous generations. This view is at variance with 
contemporary genetics where hereditary material is 
реа by its resistance to experience. (18 ref.)—S. 

6359. Glass, David С. (Ed.) Biology and behavior: 
Genetics. New York, N.Y.: Rockefeller U. Press, 1968. 
ү, 260 p. $7.50.—2nd in a series of 3 volumes reporting 
Ше biology and behavior conferences organized by the 
ү Sage Foundation and Rockefeller University. 
X by various authors include discussions of (a) the 
relationship between genetics and intelligence; (b) 
i avior genetics research in infrahuman species and its 
1а levance for understanding human social behavior; (c) 

€ role of social competition in natural selection, with. 
particular attention to population control; and (d) 
далее theories of social structure and process, i.e 

ratification, socialization, deviance, and social change. 
M Hinkelmann, Klaus. (Virginia Polytechnic Inst.) 
eo non of heritability from experiments wi 
eine? and related individuals. Biometrics, 1971(Mat), 
ibr 10), 183-190. —Assuming an arbitrary amount of 
Ж divid ing and certain types of relationships among 
a uals in the parent population, it is shown how for 
an and diallel mating designs the genetic and 
ce mental variance components can be estimat 
The s le mean squares in the usual analyses of variance. 
ake bams of equations are given explicitly for the case 
P al numbers of offspring per mating. A method for 
SERIE with unequal numbers of offspring is outlined. 

- L. McCornack. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


6361. Beck, Anita C. (Purdue U.) Chronological 
auqtuations of six ed tension variables 
stereot o lation to traditional-modern sex role 
1971(Е, ypes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

GES), Vol. 31(8-B), 4980. 
py p02 Hawel, W. (Ruhr U. of Bochum, Inst. of 

Yehology, W. Germany) Untersuchung zweier 
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verschiedener Filmdarbietungen als psychologische 
Ursache für emotionalen Stress. etes of two 
different film presentations as the psychological cause of 
emotional stress.] Psychologie und Praxis, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
14(3), 125-133.—2 very different films (1 with murder, 
the other with scenic mood contents) were presented to a 
group of paid college students, viewed in 2 separate 
sessions on 2 different days of the wk. Ss judged their 
mood by the polarity profile developed by Hofstaetter in 
1962. The 8 dimensions of the profile were correlated for 
the 2 sessions and then factor analyzed. 3 factors were 
isolated: predominantly mood and self-criticism, mood 
judgment of the Ist film session only, and dominated by 
the mood after the 2nd session. The Ist film was in black 
and white (murder), the 2nd in color (mood scenes). 
With relation to emotional stress, the Ist film had a 
strong, lasting, and depressing effect while the 2nd one 
showed a lighter, euphoric effect. No change in cate- 
cholamine urine content was noted for either ex- 
perimental group.—R. F. Wagner. 

6363. Porach, Lee B. (U. Virginia) The relationship 
of masculine and femine identification to dream 
scores, and to menstrual cycle reactions. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4558. 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


6364. Ehman, G. K., Albert, D. J., & Jamieson, J.L. 
(Selkirk Coll., Castlegar, British Columbia, Canada) 
Injections into the duodenum and the induction of 
satiety in the rat. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 25(2), 147-166.—Examined ways in 
which the intestine might participate in the induction of 
satiety, using direct intestinal injections to alter the 
contents of the duodenum and then observing the effect 
on subsequent food intake over a 2!/-hr period. Ss were 
24 male hooded rats, food-deprived for approximately 17 
hr. The injection of either bulk or hypertonic solutions 
(NaCl or glucose) into the duodenum suppressed foo 
intake. The injection of substantial amounts of food did 
not have an effect greater than that caused by equivalent 
amounts of nonnutritive bulk and the injection of acid 
material did not suppress eating more than basic 
material. These results suggest that bulk and osmotic 
pressure in the duodenum may initiate physiological 
changes which can ultimately participue in the regu- 
lation of meal size but that metabolites, duodenal 
hormones, and specific dynamic action do not. With the 
gastrointestinal system intact, the flow of material from 
the stomach to the intestine would be sufficiently slow 
that neither changes in duodenal bulk nor osmotic 
pressure would be involved in the regulation of meal size. 
When the stomach is partial removed or denervated, 
the rate of passage 0 food into the duodenum may 
increase enough 50 that osmotic and bulk signals 
originating in the duodenum would help to regulate meal 
i summary) (33 ref.)--Journal. summary. 


. (French 

are Ч Moura Ribeiro, Valeriana; B Montelli, T., 
Moura Ribeiro, Rubens, & Rolando, . (U. São 
Paulo, Medical Faculty of Ribeirão Preto, Brazil) 
^cGes eletrencefalograticas relacionadas, а 
nutritivas. [Electroencep! alographic 

acie н" nutritiona бод Аюке» 
-Psiquiatria, 197 Dec), Vol. 28(4), -361.—Re- 
Dara кй pe roup of 20 children. with 


‘tional disorders. Results suggest a significant 
куер the EEG of Ss with undernutrition and 
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those with protein-caloric deficiency. These alterations 
correspond to the incidence of diffuse cerebral involve- 
ment and/or discharges of an epileptic focal activity. 
The relatively high incidence of focal discharges may be 
explained on the basis of a very low epileptiform 
„threshold of the cerebral cortex in children with 
nutritional disease.— English summary. 
6366. Schachter, Stanley. (Columbia U.) Eat, eat. 
D pow ^ Today, 1971(Арг), Vol. 4(11), 45-47, 78- 
.—Reports of hunger coincide with physiological 
measures for normal-weight people, but not for the 
obese. A series of studies shows that the eating behavior 
of obese Ss is very dependent on external factors (taste, 
time of day, and quantity of food visible). The amounts 
of food eaten by normal-sized Ss were seldom influenced 
by such variables Attempts to aid obese le to lose 
weight by altering their internal ‚леде ута symptoms 
of hunger are ineffective probab use obese people 
do not use internal cues to control eating.— E. J. Posavac. 


ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


6367. Drickamer, Lee C. (Michigan State U.) Genet- 
ics, experience and strategy as factors in the food 
habits of s: Use of olfaction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5072. 

- 6368. Ison, James R. & Hammond, Geoffrey R. (U. 
Rochester) Modification of the startle reflex in the rat 
by changes in the auditory and visual environments. 
Journal of Ci rative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 75(3), 435-452.—Conducted 6 experi- 
ments with a total of 69 male Holtzman albino rats. The 
temporal functions relating inhibition and facilitation of 
the startle reaction, elicited by an intense auditory 
stimulus, to momentary and to prolonged acoustic and 
visual stimuli were studied. The extent of inhibition was 
positively related to the intensity of the stimulus in both 
modalities. The extent of facilitation was positively 
related to the intensity of the visual stimulus but 
nonmonotonically related to the intensity of the auditory 
stimulus, a relationship confirmed in a study of the 
effects of background noise level on startle behavior. 
Data are correlated with physiological processes which 

rovide similar effects at the electrophysiological level. 

me implications drawn for experiments on classical 
conditioning and habituation are discussed. (46 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6369. Weber, Joyce E. (Yeshiva U.) Behavior of 
Rana pipiens in experimental terraria. Dissertation 
roy yee: International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5683- 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 


6370. Campbell, Byron A. & Church, Russell M. (Eds.) 
(Princeton U.) Punishment and aversive behavior. 
New York, N.Y.: Appleton-Centruy Crofts, 1969. ix, 597 
p. $10.50.— Presents papers by various authors delivered 
at a 1967 conference on ene Topics covered 
include (a) quantification of punishment, (b) suppressive 
effects of d omne (c) the conditioned emotional 
response, (d) implications of Pavlovian conditioning and 
instrumental learning for punishment, (e) paradoxical 
effects of punishment, and (f) a summary of the 
discussion at the conference. 

6371. Esser, Aristide H. (Ed.) (Letchworth Village, 
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рен — vior and environ 
space by animals and men. New ^ 
1971. xvii, 411 p. $17.50. Me 
6372. Wagner, Mahlon W. (State U; 
New York, Oswego) Comparative rodent 
for artificial sweeteners. Journal of Ci 
Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7: 
490.—In a series of 4 experiments, 8 white-foo 
cactus mice, 4 deermice, 12 male albino Hol 
Sprague-Dawley rats, and 8 male Long-Evans hooded 
rats were exposed to saccharin, cyclamate, and mixtures 
of the 2 artificial sweeteners. All Ss preferred sac 
and/or drank the less concentrated еск 
Possible reasons for these preferences and aversions 
discussed including the reported off-taste and toxicity of 
cyclamates. (30 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION — 

6373. Myers, Judith Н, (Indiana U.) Genetic, 
behavioral, and reproductive attributes of dispersing 
field voles, Microtus pennsylvanicus and Microtus 
ochrogaster. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5318. Lay, 

6374. Ryder, John Р. (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 
Canada) Timing and spacing of nests and breeding - 
biology of Ross’ goose. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4517-4518. 


EARLY EXPERIENCE p^ 


6375. Galef, Bennett G. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Social — in the ers 
domestic rat pups. Journal of Comparati i 
logical Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 75), SE 
—Conducted 3 experiments = 33 female ho y 
and their offspring. Results of previous ny 
В. Galef and M. Clark (see РА, Vol.A6:Isue 4) 
indicated that adult members of a wild es ed pl 
major role in determining the diet on wh (en 
born to colony members Ist feed. The present f 
ten кеше the ae 

tween adult and young rats ec 
food choices of the young. Results indi 
interaction is not due to imitation of the A BET 
young, but rather to a tendency on the а оо! 
{о approach areas in which the adults 
begin feeding there.—Journal abstract. 

6376. Galef, Bennett С. & С 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ошан 
factors in the poison avoidance а 
ior of wild and domestica 
Comparative & Physiological Psyc 
75(3), 341-357.—Conduc i 
Tt was 


"ort 


: ed to avoi 
avoiding. The pups Contin w оозе 


val to t resulting 
the adults. This finding is interp e а olo i T 


neophobia. The phenomenon is disci 
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tation facilitating food location by weanling rats rather 
than as a primary poison-avoidance meane (21 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

6377. Gallup, Gordon G. & McClure, Michael К. 

ulane U.) Preference for mirror-image stimulation 
in differentially reared rhesus monkeys. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
75(3), 403-407.—Conducted 2 experiments with 10 
captive-born surrogate-raised and 8 feral rhesus mon- 
keys. When given a choice between viewing themselves 
in a mirror or looking at another monkey, feral Ss 
seemed to prefer viewing the conspecific. Surrogate- 
reared Ss spent appreciably more time viewing the mirror 
and interacted more with their reflection than with the 
conspecific. Results are interpreted in terms of the effects 
of early social isolation and the psychological properties 
of mirrors.—Journal abstract, 

6378. Klopfer, Peter Н. (Duke U.) Imprinting: 
Determining its perceptual basis in ducklings. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 75(3), 378-385.—Conducted 5 experi- 
ments examining the effect of S or model movement on 
the imprinting process. Imprinting tests with 450 Pekin 
ducklings established that subsequent changes in behav- 
ior require movement of both the 5 and the imprinting 
object. The cues by which the imprinting objects are 
subsequently discriminated depend on the solidity of the 
objects, different 2-dimensional representations being 
treated as equivalent. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6379. Kovach, Joseph. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) Interaction of innate and acquired: 
Color preferences and early exposure learning in 
Chicks. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 75(3), 386-398.— Presented 
identical flashing stimulus patterns of 4 different colors 
оь green, yellow, and red) in paired combinations to 
pote Island Red chicks. 180 Ss were dark-reared, 180 
ad experience with achromatic light, and 348 had 
controlled experience with colors. Results indicate 
Significant differences in the development of color 
i in dark-reared and visually experienced Ss. 
rie and red were preferred over green and yellow in the 
A ا‎ but only a prolonged perceptual exposure to blue 
ER Ted resulted in the development of significant 
S erences (for blue and red) in the latter. Systematic 
кые to the colors of highest and lowest naive 
е ss (blue and green) at 3 stimulus intensity levels 
E. r 2 log units did not alter preference for blue after 
не to blue, nor the lack of preference for green 

M exposure to green. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Ha ae Persinger, Michael A. (U. Manitoba) Prenatal 
0 sure to an ELF rotating magnetic field, ambu- 
CORE] behavior, and lunar distance at birth: 
ноп. Psychological Reports; 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 
a 98. Continuously exposed 19 pregnant emale 
iino d Over а l-yr period, to à .5-Hz, 3-30 p 
of 87 gnagnetic field (RMF). A significant corre ation 
быш etween lunar distance at the time of birth and 

1-25 mber of squares traversed in а open-field situation 
days after birth was found for the 19 litters. 
peri -exposed litters that were born om or near lunar 
ice Т, traversed fewer squares in an open field than 
tested “pli on or near apogees. RMF-ex osed no 
nm ind" also showed the relationsmp Бо d 
end istance at time of birth and later open-ie 
correlat . 12 control litters did not show а significant 
‘ation (.101).—Journal abstract. 
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6381. Volckmann, Jean P. (Indiana U.) The devel- 

opment of open field activity and А Bed cart 

A Án, pis rats handled during early 
. Disserta і 

псу etin stracts International, 1971(Mar), 


INSTINCTS 


6382. Hartman, G. F. (U. Guelph, Ontario, Canada) 
Nest digging behavior of rainbow trout (Salmo 
gairdneri). Canadian Journal of Zoology, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 48(6), 1458-1462.—The rate of digging (digging 
bouts/10-min interval) and number of body flexures/dig 
were measured on a wild population of trout as they built 
their nests. Their behavior was nocturnal at first but 
became nearly steady throughout the day as spawning 
time approached. Rate of digging increased pas 
immediately after spawning while the number of body 
flexures decreased sharply at this time. Contactin; the 
bottom of the nest (external stimuli) and egg release 
(internal stimuli) are discussed as factors influencing nest 
building behavior—J. M. Roberts. 

6383. Koepke, Jean E. & Pribram, Karl Н. (Simon 
Fraser U., Burnaby, British Columbia, Canada) Effect 
of milk on the maintenance of sucking behavior in 
kittens from birth to six months. Journal о denis 
ative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7 (3), 
363-377.—Manipulated the amount of milk received for 
sucking in kittens from birth to 6 mo. by permitting 5 Ss, 
the milk-sucking group, to suck at a lactating cat, and 5, 
the dry-sucking group, to suck at a nonlactating cat 
which was anesthetized. All Ss were fed by using а 
stomach-loading technique. The dry-sucking group spent 
as much time sucking as the milk-sucking group during 
the Ist 3 wk. but sucked increasingly less thereafter, 
though they continued to suck some throughout the 6 
mo. At no time did the dry-sucking group initiate 
sucking less often than the milk-sucking group, sug- 
gesting that the effect of milk was mainly in prolonging 
sucking episodes. Results nue that neither the 
acquired drive nor the unlearned oral drive hypothesis is 
adequate to explain sucking. Observations regarding 
sleeping, nuzzling, and nipple grasping are also 


hoarding behavior of the Syrian hamster. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, Y 

in, Absalom М. (U. Delaware) Circadian 
periodicity in the rhesus топке! бака mulatta), 
under several conditions, both in isolation and in a 
group situation. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 


1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5685. 


the process 
Strong positive 
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once at various times during the different periods of 
delay (1-2 min. teasing of the dog with food followed by 
feeding) and producing a complex picture of motor 
reactions (strong айтеп! excitation) did not destroy 
its ability to execute delayed reactions. A natural 
negative emotional stimulation (threatening with a stick) 
during different periods of delay, eliciting in Ss either 
passive- or active-defense activity, did not produce a 
disturbance of delayed reactions, either. Weak electrical 
stimulation (25 V), delivered to the S during the period of 
delay, also failed to disturb its ability to execute delayed 
responses. Electrical stimulation with an intensity of 40 
V produced a short-term disturbance of general behavior 
in the case of delayed reactions. — reactions in the 
$ were easily suppressed and for a long time, if in the 
customary experimental situation it was subjected to 
strong painful electrical excitation, causing in it the 
emotional reaction of "fear," expressed in avoidance of 
с" experimental setting. (English summary) (19 ref.)—/. 


‚ London. 

6387. Ashton, Alan B. (U. Massachusetts) The effects 
of sequential fluid concentration shifts upon short 
term ingestive behavior in the rat. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5012. 

6388. Goodrick, Charles L. (Baltimore City Hosp., 
Gerontology Research Center, Md.) Varlables affecting 
free exploration responses of male and female 
Wistar rats as a function of Еч тета! 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), .—Tested a 
total of 352 male and 352 female immature, adolescent, 
young mature, old mature, and senescent Wistar rats in 4 
experiments to determine free exploration responses 
within an open field. Exploration ses were greater 
for immature and young mature Ss than adolescent, old 
mature, or senescent Ss. Females explored more than 
males of all ages. Variables of testing in the dark portion 
of the dark-light cycle, paired testing, and gentling prior 
to testing generally resulted in greater exploration 
am of adolescent Ss, compared with controls, but 

little effect upon exploration scores of old Ss, 
compared with iere Д controls. During gentling, 
old mature and senescent Ss were more emotional than 
younger Ss, and senescent Ss did not reduce emotionality 
scores as did Ss in younger groups.—Journal abstract. 

6389. Hulse, Stewart Н. , Steve. (Johns 
Hopkins U.) Emitted and elicited behavior: An 
analysis of some learning mechanisms associated 
with fluid intake of rats. Learning & Motivation, 
1970(Aug) Vol. 1(3) 304-315.—24 naive female 
Sprague-Dawley rats licked single drops of water. 3 

oups licked either .004-, .012-, or .020-ml while a 

th licked all 3 sizes in random order. А, ch latencies 
to drops and the a of licks and interlick intervals 
were measured. response to a was typically a 
single burst of licks; lick rate LAE time durin the 
burst. For Ss exposed to е drop sizes, bigger без 
produced longer bursts of licks at a higher rate, and 
shorter approach latencies, than smaller drops. For Ss 
exposed to all 3 sizes, bursts varied in length the same 
way, but — latencies were uniformly short. Data 
speak to the stereotopy of licki to theories of 
reinforcement, e.g, those of К. W. ce and F. D. 
Sheffield, and to the distinction between elicited and 
emitted behavior.—Journal abstract. 

6390. Kurtz, Kenneth H. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Food deprivation and effort expended for 
food. Learning & Motivation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 
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281-296.—Investigated in 4 experim 3 
by 12 male albino rats under several condim aun. 
deprivation. 2 procedures were compared: ess 
force required to turn the wheel remained const 
throughout a session, and | in which Tequired force 
increased progressively with each revolution of the 
wheel. Rate of wheel turning decreased as а linear 
function of force required. Increasing deprivation dis. 
placed the rate-force function upward without ir 
its slope. When body weight was reduced by gradual 
stages, Lo gered reached a maximum at approx- 
imately 78% ad libitum weight and declined with further 
weight reduction. Results are interpreted in terms of a 
utility model in which the gains and costs associated with 
responding are increasing factions of response rate, and 
S selects the response rate for which net gain (utility) is 
greatest. In this context, deprivation is construed as 
modifying the value of food. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6391. Mendelson, Joseph & CI Dana. (Rutge 
State U.) Tongue cooling: A new reward for thirsty 
rodents. Science, 1970(Dec), Vol. 170(3965), 1418- 
1420.— Thirsty rodents will persistently lick a stream of 
dry air pumped through a standard drinking tube. This 
air-licking is attenuated by experimental manipulations 
which reduce the evaporative cooling of the tongue and 
mouth produced by the airstream. This s that 
such cooling is itself an effective reward for thirsty 
rodents. This hypothesis was tested by presenting thirsty 
rodents with a piece of cold, dry metal. Ee 
2 male and 2 female rats, mice, guinea pigs, and hams 
(hamsters added later). Different species spent. from 
9-40% of their session time licking the cold metal. Ма 
deprived of water hamsters reared from birth witho 
access to drinking water licked cold metal in ИО 
to metal maintained at room or body tempus cu 
preference was approximately equal to that of litte a 
reared normally. It is concluded that tongue o0 
primary reward for thirsty rodents. (19 ref, I 
abstract. 

6392. Radford, Mary G. (George bere Collie 
Teachers) Age, sex, and shock le dh Dissert 
novelty seeking behavior in the ri 3108-8) 491} 
Abstracts International, 197W(Feb), Vol. à 
4975. 

6393. Rohrbaugh, Michael J. (Kent State UJ ket 
and nonspecific components of re! internation 
and adult rats. Dissertation Abstracts 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5037-5038. ‘Winthrop Research 

6394. Slighter, Ralph G. (Sterling © and position 
Inst., Rensselaer, N.Y.) Alcohol selec’ and . 
selection in hamsters caged — 1970 Mat), vol. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on АІ a femal 2-6 mo. 
31(1-A). 20-27.—Employed male and 


е 
iment 
old hamsters (mesocricetus auratus) in 5 exper К is 
sition selection Of. КУ 


И) 
used and 
t that both singly SOW rier ip 
the fac hanol over e 


The normal 

ascertained an 
ouped Ss would select 10% - 

Баке situations is demons! ste from. 


eif 
ds 


i oppos! 
dispenser was positioned on the cage at not 
directional instinct. It also demonstrat th 


select alcohol over water—S. К. 


LEARNING Р 
6395. Ardila, Ruben. (U. Nebraska) A Abant 
inve: tion of transposition: g p), 3012. 


International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 3l 
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6396. Baum, Morrie & Myran, David D. (Bishop’s U., 
Lennoxville, Quebec, Canada) Response prevention 
(flooding) in rats: The effects of restricting ex- 
ploration during flooding and of massed vs dis- 
tributed flooding. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 25(2), 138-146.—Conducted 2 ex- 
periments with 33 and 60 female hooded rats to 
determine ways of decreasing or increasing the efficacy 
of response prevention (flooding). In Exp. I, Ss were 
trained to avoid electric shock and following learning 
some groups were given the response-prevention treat- 
ment. (Response prevention consisted of thwarting the 
avoidance response while forcing Ss to remain in the 
presence of the feared stimuli.) Mechanically confining 
the Ss during response prevention (interfering with the 
occurrence of spontaneous exploration and locomotion) 
decreased the efficacy of the treatment in leading to 
extinction of the avoidance response. In Exp. II, Ss were 
trained to avoid intense shock and then were given 
response prevention in either 1 single, long-duration 
session or in several shorter sessions distributed over 
days (massed vs. distributed flooding). Results indicate 
that distributed response prevention was more effective 
than massed response prevention. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

6397. Beritashvili, I. S. & Aivazashvili, I. M. (Inst. of 
Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) О prodolzhitel'nosti 
kratkosrochnoi pamyati u sobak v raznykh 
usloviyakh opyta. [On the duration of short-term 
memory in dogs under various experimental conditions.] 
Sowemennye Problemy Deyatel’nosti і Stroeniya 
Tsentral’noi Nervnot Sistemy, 1968(Sep), Vol. 2, 29-44.—3 
dogs were Ss in a study of short-term memory of the 
visual perception of food" as a function of the 
Conditions of its location. When food was shown 1-2 
times daily in any new place in the experimental setting, 
then the maximum delay for the right reaction in the 
form of running to the location of food extended up to 2 
hr. in most cases, When the S received food many times 
in the course of the experimental day in different places 
a the experimental room, then after showing food.in 1o! 
TEN places, the duration of delay declined to 20-25 min. 

the food was placed within the S's field of vision in 
S places in a given setting over a period of time, 

еп the duration of delay for a correct reaction was 
fonsiderably shorter: (a) in the case of food being placed 
d the S's field of vision at a distance of 4 m» the 
RU of delay was not more than 15 min., and (b) if 
ооа was placed at a distance of 1.5 m., the duration 

h elay ranged within the limits of 5 min. А psycho- 
Hinsological explanation is offered for the origin of this 
Mur nce in the duration of the delay of the alimentary- 
ШО reaction—an explanation involving the compe- 
of e and extinction of competing images of the location 

(ood, (English summary) (16 ref.) D. London. 
Sta 8. D'Amato, M. R. & O'Neill, Ward. (Rutgers 
ion) Effect of delay-interval illumination on 
ofthe hing behavior in the capuchin monkey. Journal 
1 5), perimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(May), ven 
match; 27-333.—Demonstrated in Exp. I that delay 
Was ing-to-sample in 3 adult male capuchin monkeys 
Mite ренот when the delay interval was spent M 
contrast rather than in moderate i AE 
matchi with previous studies in which the Чеау 
or eng ability of primates appeared limited to 60 sec. 

8s, in the dark condition all Ss showed above-chance 


Matching at a 120-sec delay interval. Exp. Il with 2 adult 
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female Cebus apella, verified that darkness during the 
delay interval can facilitate delayed matching and 
provides evidence that the effective variable was the 
illumination level of the delay interval rather than 
change in illumination, which in Exp. I was confounded 
with illumination level.—Journal abstract. 
6399. Davenport, Richard K. & Rogers, Charles M. 
(Georgia Inst. of Technology) Intermodal equivalence 
of stimuli in apes. Science, 1970(Apr), Vol. 168(3928), 
279-280.—Reports an experiment designed to determine 
if apes possess the capacity to utilize visual cues to solve 
tactual problems. Ss were 3 chimpanzees and 2 orang- 
utans, who were presented 3 objects, 1 of which could be 
seen (the sample) and the other 2 touched. Results 
indicate that Ss were able to discriminate between the 2 
objects on the basis of tactile cues and select the | that 
matched the visually presented sample. Results dem- 
onstrate the presence in apes of a metamodal concept of 
stimulus equivalence which is based on а mediation 
process independent of verbal language.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
6400. Davis, J. Michael. (Duke U.) Testing for 
inhibitory stimulus control with S- superimposed on 
$+. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 365-369.—4 white Carneaux 
pigeons (2 naive and 2 experienced) learned a successive 
discrimination between a positive stimulus (red) corre- 
lated with a variable-interval l-min reinforcement 
schedule and a negative stimulus (vertical line) corre- 
lated with either a variable-interval 5-min schedule or 
extinction. Transfer tests measured the rate of respond- 
ing to the positive stimulus alone, to various orientations 
and to the same line orien- 


f the negative stimulus, 
tati ei sed on the positive stimulus. Although 


d in a lower response rate than that for the 
positive stimulus alone. Results demonstrate that an 
operational definition of inhibitory stimulus control that 
requires increased OME to Man more venim 

ive stimulus (along some dimension. is nol 
hien таса that requires the 


ion of responding in the presence of the positive 
prion by the simultaneous presentation of the 
negative stimulus.—Journal abstract. 

]. Freeman. 
са contrast: Reinforcement frequency or 
response Supp 

ay), Vol. 75(5), 3: 
ce e behavioral contrast effects and notes 2 

ior interpretations of ( 
fonal Consequences of response suppression, and (b) 


in reinforcement frequency. Special emphasis is 
mo ‘on studies which have attempted to крш the 
effects of these 2 variables. The methodological problems 
inherent in any attempt to separate reinforcement 
frequency and response rate are discussed. (48 ref.) 


— Journal abstract. 
L. & Jennings, Joseph w. (U. 
on assessing maze learning 


Apparatuses for garni 
Молат) sad (Porcellio scaber). Journal of Biological 


70(Oct), Vol. 1201), 37-40.—Tested the 
PENA ee os typical maze cross sections 
and mazes to define an apparatus adequate for testing 
maze learning in isopods. Straight alley latency data of 
40 Ss were recorded for square, semicircle, circle, and 
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triangle cross sections. Ss ran significantly faster in a 

juare cross section alley and significantly slower in a 
triangular cross section alley, with circle and semicircle 
Cross sections intermediate. Then escape responses of 30 
Ss were recorded for T, Y, and cross mazes. Learning 
Occurred in all apparatuses. The T and cross mazes 
produced significantly better performance than the Y 
maze.—Journal abstract. 

6403. Jarrard, Leonard E. & Moise, Samuel L. 
(Carnegie-Mellon U.) Short-term memory in the 
stu il macaque: Effect of physical restraint of 
behavior on performance. Learning & Motivation, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 267-275.—Investigated short-term 
memory in | female and 2 male stumptail macaque (M. 
speciosa) by employing a delayed matching from sample 
task. The importance of hypothesized "incompatible" 
responses — moving around the testing com- 
partment) during delay intervals was evaluated under 
conditions of free movement and physical restraint in a 
primate chair. Data on latencies of response following 
onset of sample and test stimuli were analyzed with 
analysis of variance. Percent correct responses at each 
preat indicate no significant differences between the 2 
conditions, The resulting short-term memory curves are 
Similar in form to those found in human experiments 
where interpolated activity prevents rehearsal during 
retention intervals.—Journal summary. 


6404. Mackay, A. & Brown, Stephen M. 
(Massachusetts eral Hosp., Boston) Teaching serial 
position sequences to monkeys with a yed 


matching-to-sample procedure. Journal A the Ex- 
perimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 
335-345.— Compared 2 methods for training monkeys to 
“observe” a 2-member serial position uence by 
pressing 2 consecutively lighted keys <= then to 
report” the sequence by pressing the same 2 keys in the 
same order but without the lights, Ss were 4 rhesus 
monkeys. A fading technique involving gradual elimi- 
nation of brightness cues from “reporting” keys was 
found more effective than a no-fading procedure in 
which the cues remained bright during training and then 
were suddenly removed. Ss that failed to learn to report a 
new sequence with the no-fading procedure sometimes 
developed behavior incompatible with that desired. They 
made repeated and specific errors that prematurely 
terminated trials of the sequence to be learned, even 
though the correct key was cued by a bright light. They 
behaved appropriately, however, on succeeding trials of 
other sequences. Thus, the errors were followed by trials 
on which reinforcement occurred. Manipulation of this 
contingency indicates its importance in maintaining the 
paren a error patterns. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6405. Pryor, mee Behavior modification: The 
porpoise caper. Psychology Today, 1969(Dec), Vol. 3(7), 
46-49, 64.— Experiments with 2 porpoises indicated that 
the production of novel behavior can be reinforced. 
Sessions were held in which only novel behaviors were 
reinforced. Previously reinforced behaviors were ig- 
nored. Both porpoises learned that new behaviors were 
required and | complex series of maneuvers 
which would have been difficult if not impossible to 
shape specifically. Spontaneity and creativity might be 
induced in many species using a similar procedure.—F. 


J. Posavac. 
6406. Werboff, Jack & ‚ J. Jeffrey. (U. 
Connecticut Health Center, Storrs) tial and visual 


maze learning, and motivation in Mus musculus and 
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Peromyscus. Percep 
30(2), 591-S98.—Compared performance and 
3 groups of adult mice: Mus musculus (80 
C57BL/6J) and 60 Peromyscus maniculatus 


m 


spatial discrimination task facilitated performance and 


Conditioning 
6407. Frieman, Jeanne P., Fi 


rieman, Jerome; Wrigli, 
Wesley, & Hegberg, William. (Kansas State M 
opmental trends іп the acquisition and extinction of 
conditioned suppression in rats. Developmental Py. 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 425-428.—Trained. 18 
infant and 18 adult male Sprague-Dawley albino rats to 
lick a drinking tube for water. Ss were then given 
conditioned suppression training (repeated stimulus 
shock pairings) until a criterion of suppression was 
reached. Following this training, extinction of suppres 
sion was instituted by presenting the CS alone (no: 
while licking was still reinforced, Analysis of the number 
of trials to reach criterion did not show any ag 
differences; however, adult Ss extinguished 
to the CS more rapidly than infants. Results ate 
considered in relation to how a ead extinction 
between young and adult rats might explain aj ! 
differences in stimulus generalization. (15 ref.) Jum 
abstract. i. 
6408. Galvani, Peter F. (U. Iowa) Effects of the 
contingency between CS and US on Pa! 
conditioning. Dissertation. САКО БШ Internati 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5659- 5 2 
6409. Hill, Rachel T. (Indiana U.) The ек ү 
blackout duration on the amount of bec 
contrast in pigeons. Dissertation. Abstracts 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5663. Pavlovian 
6410. Kremer, Edwin F. (Princeton U.) 1 
conditioning and the truly random со ТОКЕН), 
dure. Dissertation Abstracts International, i 
Vol. 31(8-B), 5029-5030. 
6411. McHose, James H., Maxwell, 


white runway inin am 
Ist 3 experiments show that greal à 
speeds results from nonreward as сотр: ig d 
reward in S-. Results of the 4th experim io Ste 
some Ss received occasional -— ү ТЕЙ 
compatible with an incentive- 1 
veloped to account for the effects of occai i H 


reward in S--.—Journal abstract. Illinois 
6412. Morris, Scot A. (Sod gradient 


comparison of the classical а 

eui guisting a conditioned Man) Vol. 3! 

tation Abstracts International, 19 

5631-5632. с 
6413. Roberts, Albert E. (U. Teen 

control over the conditioned, Pirat 

avoidance response. Dissertate 

tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-В), i 


Discrimination 


6414. Beach, Frank A. (U. Hawaii) Complex learn- 
ing in the dolphin with auditory stimuli. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5013- 


elen B. (State University Coll. New 
York, Oswego) Evidence for frustration during dis- 
crimination learning. Journal of Experimental Psy- 
thology, 1971(May), Vol. 88(2), 205-215.—Assigned 120 
male Sprague-Dawley rats to 8 groups receiving 30 or 60 
runway trials of (a) discrimination training, (b) partial 
reinforcement, (c) continuous reinforcement, or (d) 0 
reinforcement. Ss were then given hurdle jump training. 
Groups a, b, and c did not differ from each other in 
speed of hurdle jumping, and the number of runway 
acquisition trials did not influence hurdle-jump per- 
formance. All of these groups learned to jump the hurdle 
faster than Group d. A 2nd experiment with 128 male 
Holtzman rats demonstrated hurdle-jump acquisition 
after 24 or 96 discrimination learning trials and showed 
that groups given discrimination training to a large vs. 
small reward, rather than a large vs. no reward, also 
learned to jump the hurdle to escape from the stimuli 
mue with the small reward. Results provide evidence 
or A. Amsel's (see PA, Vol. 33:7687) frustration analysis 
of discrimination learning. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6416. Galloway, William D. (U. Maryland) Stimulus 
control in a two-choice discrimination procedure. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5020-5021. 
E. Grimm, Jeffrey A. (West Virginia U.) Con- 
a loning and extinction of a complex discrimination. 
issertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5023, 
cane Hearst, Eliot. (U. Missouri) Contrast and 
д iius generalization following prolonged dis- 
timination training. Journal of the Experimental Anal- 


5014. 
6415. Daly, H 


йй of Behavior, 1971(May), Vol, 156), 355-363. 15 
mentally naive female white Carneaux pigeons in 4 
groups received discrimination training in which the 


ui lorcement-associated and extinction-associated stim- 
(b)a b respectively, either (a) a line tilt vs. a blank key, 
he hi par key vs. a line tilt, or (c) 2 different line tilts. 
Тр response rates that developed to the positive 
Ch 4 in all groups during discrimination learning 
session aintained over 64 sessions of training. After these 
alon, bu Ss were tested for stimulus generalization 
Beer e line-tile dimension. Gradients of relative 
With eee sone the stimulus associa 
ement (so-called excitatory gradien! 
orang stimulus associated with extinction (so-called 
aller mo e adients) were as steep as they typically are 
Support uch briefer training periods. Results do not 
asis of pus of H. S. Terrace's predictions on the 
lo the ie е hypothesis that emotional responses develop 
Minimo associated with extinction during dis. 
ler exten learning with errors, but eventually dissipate 
6419, ended training, (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Two-ch. É andler, Jean M. (U. California, San Diego) 
stimuli 01е discrimination learning using multiple 
261-266, ing & Motivation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 13). 
respective] In 2 experiments 16 and 24 male hooded rats, 
n iVely, were trained in a Y maze on à есе 
Constant ous Visual discrimination task in which either à 
stimula Positive stimulus was used and the negative 
S varied from trial to trial, or a constant negative 
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stimulus was used and the positive stimulus varied. In 
both experiments the constant S- multiple S+ dis- 
crimination was easier to learn than the constant S+ 
multiple S- discrimination —Journal abstract. 

6420. Morgan, M. J. & Firsoff, С. I. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) A comparison between 
the reinforcing and discriminative functions of a 
stimulus. Learning & Motivation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 
248-260.—After learning a discrimination based upon 
illumination change, 7 female hooded rats were exposed 
to an extinction schedule in which lever presses during 
the previously negative stimulus caused the previously 
positive stimulus to come on and vice versa. Response 
rates remained much шй їп the presence of the 
positive stimulus than in the negative, arguing against J. 
A. Dinsmoor's suggestion that the reinforcing and the 
discriminative effects of a stimulus are quantitatively 
identical. It is suggested that Dinsmoor's own results 
arose because his measure of secondary reinforcement 
was strongly "contaminated" by direct discriminative 
effects of the stimulus. A eget simulation in a 2nd 
experiment is used to show that exact coincidence of 
discriminative and reinforcing effects in these circum- 
stances is not so unlikely as Dinsmoor had supposed. 
—Journal summary. 

6421. Riley, Donald A. & Leuin, Terry с. (U. 


California, Berkeley) Stimulu: eneralization gradi- 
нант onochromatic light and 


training val 
all values or only 1. 
ization gradient does not depen 
differential experience on the 


abstract. ‘ 
22. Weiss, Stanley J. (American U.) Discrimi- 
idi training and stimulus compounding: пан 
sideration of non-reinforcement and se id 
ferentiation consequences of $’. Journal of vk 
Experimental Analysis. of Behavior, 1971(May), їй, 
15(3). 387-402.—In Exp. I, 4 adult naive male ho : 
rats were trained on à 2-component multiple schedule 
with tone and light each associated. with different 
variable-interval schedules. Extinction 1n Haho по" 
tone, common i udies reporting additive 


to previous studies, ТЄР | 
summation 10 compounded discriminative stimuli, was 
omitted from training. 


In testing, the simultaneous 
presentation of tone and light controlled a response rate 


that controlled by these stimuli 
eerie Ss were trained on y 
eac 


nd light were 
карр ШЕ for both 


pee li for | and 
differentia 
pressing ds m 
during light-out no-toneo | 
enforcement. Respondin 
summation to tone plus li; 
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clearly larger for extinction-trained Ss, Results indicate 
that (a) discrimination training afforded ‘by extinction 
has been integral to additive summation previously 
reported, (b) response differentiation and nonreinforce- 
ment consequences of extinction training contribute to 
the magnitude of summation, and (c) summation and 
peak shift might be functionally related phenomena. (19 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Avoidance & Escape 


6423. Dyer, Robert S. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Influences of guinea pig visual system upon two- 
way avoidance learning. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5657. 

6424, Myers, Arlo K. (U. California, Riverside) 
Escape conditioning tollowed by extinction with and 
without the aversive training stimulus. Learning & 
Motivation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 1(3), 316-320.—48 female 
albino Holtzman rats received 2 hr. of operant wheel- 
turning uve to escape either a weak shock or a loud 
white noise, followed by 1 hr. of extinction with either (a) 
continuous shock (or noise), or (b) no stimulus. Signif- 
icantly more extinction responses occurred with the 
aversive stimulus present than with it absent. Control Ss 
"trained" with noncontingent stimulus changes showed 
no such effect in "extinction." Shock-trained and 
noise-trained Ss did not differ significantly in acquisition 
or extinction. Results parallel those of studies in which 
deprived Ss are trained with appetitive reinforcement, 
then extinguished with or without deprivation and 
without reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


6425. Bauermeister, José J. (Florida State U.) 
Positive reinforcement: Further tests of the Premack 
. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 

Vol. 31(9-B), 5651. 

6426. Kendall, Stephen B. (U. Western Ontario, 
London, Canada) Reinforcement by stimuli associ- 
ated with S-. Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
28(2), 367-374.—Trained 3 white carneaux experimen- 
tally naive pigeons in a situation where they responded 
on a fixed ratio (FR) schedule in the presence of a yellow 
light. Following the completion of each FR the key was 
darkened for either 30 sec. or 2 min. (S- period). A peck 
to the dark key produced 1 of 2 colors; green if the 
30-sec S- period was in effect; blue if the 2-min S- 
period was in effect. Ss responded to produce these 
stimuli but showed a rate decrease when the 2 colors 
were no longer correlated with the duration of S-. 1 S 
had probably formed a superstitious chain during 
training and results from this S were equivocal.—Journal 
abstract. 

6427. Mellgren, Roger L. (Indiana U.) Positive 
contrast in the runway as a function of the number 
of preshift trials. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5669-5670. 

6428. Riem, Kark F. (Marquette U.) The effect of a 
secondary reinforcer (CS) on the longevity of 
Brachydania rerio (zebra fish). Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5037. 

6429. Schick, Karl. (Harvard U.) Operants. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 197\(May), Vol. 
15(3), 413-423.— Discusses the definition of an operant 
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as a response class each of whose теп " 
property upon which reinforcement nd 
suggested that this definition is not br 


cover the units that are si posed i ш 
of extinction, Superstition, ДАП mee a 
broader definition is suggested, Properties БЫШ 
operants are discussed.—Journal abstract, 1 
6430. Senkowski, Peter C. (U. Towa) Tenpon 
Course of motivational after-e of rewa 
nonreward. Dissertation Abstracts Internation 
1971(Mar ), Vol. 31(9-B), 5678-5679, 

31. Staddon, J. E. (Duke U.) Temi "T 
reinforcement: A negative Meses 
Learning & Motivation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 10), 
247.—Reinforcement omission in situations that sho 
positive goal-gradients elevates subsequent respondi 
(positive "frustration" effect). In this experiment with 

hite Carneaux pigeons, a standard, single-key, operan 
conditioning apparatus was used. In а situation showin, 
à negative goal-gradient, reinforcement omission ds | 
pressed subsequent responding (negative “frustration | 
effect). A simple hypothesis in terms of discriminati 
aftereffects of reinforcement accounts for both effets | 
The same interpretation is adequate to describe {ns 
tration effects in runways and aids poha faced by 
frustration theory. Further tests of the hypothesis a 
proposed. (47 ref.)—Journal abstract. — M 
6432. Walker, William R. (U. Mississippi) Second 
reinforcement as a function of neutral stimul 
primary reinforcer overlap. Dissertation Abs 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5683. uM 
6433. Waller, T. Gary. (U. Waterloo, Onta 
Canada) Variable reward and choice ben 
rats. Learning & Motivation, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
276-280.— Varied reward conditions for a cort EU 
sponse for 3 (Total N = 51) of experimentally mnt 
male albino Sprague-Dawley rats in a т at 
2-0 and 4-0 received 50% reward for cd 
with 2 and 4 pellets, respectively. Group É | 
pellets for 50% of the correct responses an pu 
the other 50%. Performance of Group 42 (Ui 
able from performance of Groups 
ref.)—Journal abstract. Hi n 
6434. Winokur, Stephen. (Texas Christan U) 6 
ner's theory of behavior: An examina v i 
Skinner's contingencies of reinforc 
retical analysis. Journal of 
Behavior, РМ), get i e 
Skinner’s latest book, Conti ;or theory (6 
with respect to different schools of behavior 
J. B. Watson, behavioral genetics, x : 
the points of departure and maw " 
theory. Rule-governed behavior, ant uel It is sugges 
to genetics and perception are disc sistent ysis 
that Skinner's systematic and con 7n 
behavior may provide the basis fora 
revolution.—P. Hertzberg. 
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Reinforcement Schedule 


6435. Blue, Scot; Sherman; - J, Gilmore 
Rosemary. (Rutgers . 
as a function of auditory stim 
differential reinforcement. ven ) 
Analysis of Behavior, У pi 
377.—Trained 2 groups O 
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s each to bar press on a variable-interval 
2-min schedule. During training, either 3, 5, or 9 auditory 
stimuli of various intensities were randomly presented. A 
direct relationship between stimulus intensity and rate of 
responding was obtained, but it was more consistent in 
the group trained initially with 3 stimuli than for the 
group that started with 9 stimuli. Results are related to 
the concept of stimulus intensity dynamism and the 
necessary conditions for the acquisition of stimulus 
control—Journal abstract. 

6436. Catania, A. Charles. (New York U.) Rein- 
forcement schedules: The role of responses pre- 
ceding the one that produces the reinforcer. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
150), 271-287.—In a 2-key pigeon chamber, variable- 
interval reinforcement was scheduled for a specified 
number of pecks, emitted either on a single key or in a 
particular sequence on the 2 keys. Ss were 4 adult male 
white Carneaux pigeons. Although the distribution of 
pecks between the 2 keys was affected by whether pecks 
were required on | or both keys, the total pecks emitted 
was not; the change from a I-key to a 2-key requirement 
iy moved some pecks from 1 key to the other. Thus, 
each peck preceding the 1 that produced the reinforcer 
contributed independently to the subsequent rate of 
responding: the contribution of a particular peck in the 
sequence was determined by the, time between its 
emission and the delivery of the reinforcer (delay of 
reinforcement), and was identified by the proportion of 
pecks moved from | key to the other when the response 
ке at that point in the sequence was moved 
rom one key to the other. (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
i m D’Andrea, Thomas. (Haverford Coll.) Avoid- 
ы of timeout from response-independent rein- 
Beh ment. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of 
б АЫ; 1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 319-325.—Responses 
sched E by 3 Sprague-Dawley male rats postponed 
deli uled time-outs, or periods during which the 

very of response-independent food was withheld. 
elei of a number of experimental variables were 
тее and the conclusions drawn that (a) the 
rom relations describing free-operant avoidance of 
н from response-independent reinforcement are 

io those for avoidance of electric shock, and (b) 
Benito are sensitive to the same parametric 
Pun ons. Results suggest that high frequency of 
Nott ivery in time-in maintains a higher rate of 
argues t avoidance than low frequency. The evidence 
ГЕШ an interpretation in terms of adventitious 

в «ffe orcement of the time-out avoidance response. 
КОНЫ of scheduling time-outs inde| ;endently. of 
that Hime and of omitting time-outs, confirm the view 
ment Pees can be aversive and may act as punish- 

38. responding. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
effects sf Јегпвіейн, G. C. (Dartmouth Coll.) Joint 
P pattern of reinforcement, intertrial interval, 
mya Int of reinforcement in the rat. Journal of 
753). 42 14, & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
reinforce: 29.—Observed the joint effects of patterns of 
Ment eae’ large and small amounts of reinforce 
both initi fees, and spaced trials on acquisition ап 
awley sud terminal extinction. 96 male Sprague- 

Oe ino rats served as Ss. Gréater total numbers 
SXtinctio, inforcements produced greater resistance (0 
Produced’ Particularly early in extinction. Massed trials 
trials, pup A resistance to extinction than spac 

» but only later in extinction. Large amounts of 


Dawley rat 
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reward resulted in more resistance to extinction than 
small amounts for partially reinforced Ss, but the 
opposite for continuously reinforced Ss. A 3-way 
interaction between pattern, amount, and ITI was not 
found. It is concluded that the main effects and 
interactions are best explained by a frustration mech- 
anism. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6439. Lee, Julia К. & Gollub, Lewis R. (Henry Ford 
Hosp., Detroit, Mich.) Second-order schedules with 
fixed-ratio components: Variation of component 
size. Journal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 303-310.— Reinforced key peck- 
ing by 2 adult male white Carneaux pigeons with food 
under 2nd-order schedules with fixed-ratio units. A 
constant total number of key pecks was required for 
reinforcement under each condition, but the size and, 
inversely, number of fixed-ratio components were varied. 
The total response requirement of 256 pecks was divided 
into fixed-ratio units of 128, 64, 32, 8, and 2 responses. A 
brief stimulus, which always preceded food reinforce- 
ment, was presented upon completion of each fixed-ratio 
unit. Under most conditions, the pattern of within-unit 
responding was typical of that under simple fixed-ratio 
schedules. Overall response rate was an inverted U- 
shaped function of component size. This relationship is 
consistent with previous determinations of rate ag à 
function of fixed-ratio value for simple fixed-ratio 
schedules—Journal abstract. 

6440. McMillan, John C. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Percentage reinforcement of fixed-ratio and 
variable-interval performances. Journal of the Ex- 
perimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 
297-302.—Replaced 20-70% of the reinforcements 
scheduled for pigeons’ fixed-ratio 80 performances by a 
4-sec timeout. Ss were 4 adult male white Carneaux 

igeons, Pauses after reinforced ratios were unchanged 
at 80% reinforcement, but were lengthened at lower 
rcentages. Pauses after nonreinforced 


ratios were shorter than postreinforcement pauses. When 
a variable- 


by a 4-sec 
fter reinforcement omission increased, 


stract. : е 

В А. М. (State University Coll. New 
ЗА н. Ра, лају of incentive and behavioral 
contrast in the rat. Journal of Comparative & DA 
logical Psychology, 1971(Jun), 464-470. 
“Trained 10 male Holtzman à b 


iable-i al (VI) sche 
Mp Eie NAE and with 1 of 2 reward 


itudes (2 or 
d uc VI schedule i 
shifted to the other sch 
for 8 sessions, 

schedule was reinstated fo 
magnitude 


sponse rate and | measure of latenc 


‘ft phases showed contrast effects. A perceptual- 
КЫМКАП interpretation is offered to explain the 
findings—Journal abstract. 5 

oseph J. & Wilkie, Donald М. (U. 
ые! anada) Contrast and induction 


itoba, Winnipeg, C 
dh multiple schedules. Journal of the Ex- 
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perimental Analysis of Behavior, 1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 
289-296.—Trained 8 male Holtzman albino rats on a 
variable-interval schedule in the presence of a light 


(Phase 1). R ing was then extinguished in the 
resence of ness that alternated with the light (Phase 
fh. Reinforcement was then introduced in the presence 


of darkness (Phase III). Several Ss were then returned to 
the condition of Phase II (Phase IV) and then to that of 
Phase III (Phase V). Most Ss’ responses showed clear 
behavioral contrast in Phase 11, i.e, an increase in 
responding in the presence of the light. When, for 3 Ss, 
Phase Ш was introduced early after the occurrence of 
positive contrast, either positive induction occurred, i.e., 
an increase in responding in the presence of the light, or 
there was little change. Negative contrast did not occur. 
It was shown that positive contrast dissipates over time, 
thus replicating a result previously obtained with pigeons 
and that the itive induction effect seems also to 
dissipate over time. The introduction of reinforcement in 
the presence of darkness (Phases Ш and V) after the 
dissipation of positive contrast seemed to have little 
consistent effect. (17 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

6443. Sheldon, M. H. (U. Newcastle upon Tyne, 
gand) Stimulus functions in some chained fixed- 
ratio schedules of reinforcement. Journal of the 
hy ter Атуш o Behavior, 1971(Мау), Vol. 15(3), 
311-317.—Compared vior for 2 male pigeons in 
5 2-link chained and tandem schedules in which 
100 responses were required for food reinforcement but 
responses required in the 2 links of the chained schedule 
were varied over the values 2-98, 50-50, and 98-2. Initial 
pausing, response rate in each link, and the total time to 
complete each ratio were recorded, In chained com- 
ponents, initial-link pausing (for both Ss) and total time 
to e р the ratio (for 1 S) were generally shorter 
when the response requirement was 2-98 than when it 
was 50-50 or 98-2; for terminal-link pausing this 
relationship was reversed for both Ss. There were also 
systematic cl in behavior in tandem components, 
and in the relationship between behavior in chained and 
tandem components. Results are discussed in terms of 
Жашоо reinforcement.—Journal abstract. 

. Traupmann, Kenneth L., Wong, Paul T., & 
Amsel, Abram. (U. Texas) Durability of persistence as 
a function of number of partially reinforced trials. 
Journal of Experimental уду, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
88(3), 372-375.—Gave 30 Holtzman male albino rats 
мной СКЕ training. Ss were then given either 0 
(PR-0), 4 (PR-4), or 32 (PR-32) partially reinforced 
(PRF) runway trials with multiple-pellet reward. While a 
partial reinforcement extinction effect (PREE) was 
shown in both the PR-32 and PR-4 groups, the effect was 
much greater in the former. Following asymptotic 
extinction training, all groups were subjected to CRF 
reacquisition and a 2nd extinction. The PREE reemerged 
in the extinction of the PR-32 but not of the PR-4 group. 
Results are compared with some earlier ones on partial 
delay of reward (PDR) and the comparison Suggests an 
explanation in frustration-theoretic terms for durable 
persistence in the PRF case but not in the PDR 
case.—Journal abstract. 

6445. Zimmerman, Donald W. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Rate changes after unscheduled 
omission and presentation of reinforcement. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 197 (May), Vol. 
15(3), 261-270.—Studied changes in response rate 
similar to frustration effects in 4 Sprague-Dawley male 
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albino rats in a 2-lever situation, Ri i 
on a fixed-interval schedule produced 


КД 
5 sec. and an exteroceptive stimulus, In the pre 


this stimulus, responding on another lever д 
interval schedule produced access to water for Sas 


terminated the stimulus. Occasio @ 
previously scheduled reinforcer after respond {А 
st lever resulted consistently in increases in та m 
2nd lever during the immediately ta meee 
another procedure, occasional presentation of am 
viously unscheduled reinforcer after “on ty 
Ist lever resulted consistently in decreases in the rate 
the 2nd lever during the immediately s ingi 
Changes occurred after the Ist omissions or pre 
tations and were about the same in magnitude 4s ih 
procedure continued over several sessions, 1 
increase or decrease in rate was maintained through 
an entire 100-sec interval. Changes in rate on the N 
lever of approximately the same magnitude also occum 
when rate on the Ist lever was near 0 under a sche 
that differentially reinforced behavior other than lw 
pressing. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Punishment & Extinction 


6446. Holt, Сагу L. (West Virginia U.) Funcllont 
extinction and correction procedures h the sim 
taneous matching-to-sample task. Dissertation dh 
stracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 302538 

6447. Koteskey, Ronald L. & Hendrix, M, Mil 
(Asbury Coll.) Increased resistance to extinction’ 
function of double and single alternation аң 


€ 


artial reinforcement. 50 Holtzm: 
roa divided into 5 groups: (a) dou id 
followed by single alternation, followed by CR 
double alternation only; (c) single ЕЛ) CRF 
by CRF; (4) single alternation only and (e) С | 
Each group was given a total of eer 
Groups given double alternation imm 
ance to extinction than those given Bod Win 
and the groups given CRF ved force 
extinction than those continued on p p? model 
5 out of 6 predictions, made ы " 
confirmed. Results are interpret ; generally d 
porting the model.—Journal аы Ж 
6448. Likely, David; Little, Lydia, 
(U. New Brunswick, Frederik Салай) 
аз a function of magnitude а ; p 
or sucrose reward. [amo "rale hooded 
197 (Apr), Vol. 25(2), Tes m. alley 
tinguished. 
formance was dependent S. 
ioe and percentage of ea 
consistently reinforced Ss, ا‎ reinforce 
running in extinction, but in pai With sucrose 
rewards led to faster کت‎ Gi gher со 
reward, however, large rewar tion irrespe 
led to faster running in extncuo «« 
schedule of reinforcement. 
food and sucrose are disc The si 
theory and sequential theory. ntial theory 
tion, within the context of seque А 


ү 


that different concentrations of sucrose, although dif- 
fering in their reinforcing effects, do not produce 
discriminably different aftereffects. (French summary) 
(21 ref,)—Journal summary. 

6449. Sherman, William О. (U. Utah) Effects of 
response elimination of omission and extinction 
with an added counter. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5040. 

6450. Snow, Mark E. (U. Utah) Comparison of 
discriminative and conditioned reinforcing proper- 
lies of punishing and initially neutral stimuli. Dis- 
pasion Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
5041. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


6451. Ellis, Kenneth В. (U. Toronto) An ethological 
study of Tilapia h. macrocephala in small groups. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5018. 

6452. Elton, Robert H. (U. Utah) Influences of 
multiple schedules upon social interactions be- 
tween pigeons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5602. 

6453. Gallup, Gordon С. (Tulane U.) It’s done with 
mirrors: Chimps and self-concept. Psychology Today, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 4(10), 58-61.—"Most animals react as 
though mirror-images were other animals." Full-length 
mirrors were placed in the cages of 4 jungle-born 
chimpanzees for 8 hr/day. By the 3rd day social 
responses had nearly ceased and “the chimps began 
using the mirrors to inspect and manipulate their boi ies 
and to make grotesque faces at themselves.” Spots of 
paint placed on the faces and ears of these chimpanzees 
caused them to repeatedly touch the spots when before 
the mirror. Perhaps chimpanzees are able to possess à 
Self-concept.—E. J, Posavac. 

b 6454, Gerritz, Ellsworth K. (Columbia U.) Social 
ehavior of pairs of male rodents in the open-field 
me the effects of social isolation. Dissertation 
bstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4886. 
(ae Hadley, Wayne F. (Oklahoma State U.) Fac- 
atch affecting aggressive behavior and social hier- 
pe in the longear sunfish, Lepomis megalotis 
197 nesque). Dissertation Abstracts International, 

\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5074. 

Am 0256. Ingraham, Lary Н. (U. Iowa) The effects of 
tle al stimuli on the runway performance of domes- 
151 Chicks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

AD, Vol. 31(9-B), 5664-5665. 

ы 57. Johnson, Michael S. (Rutgers State U.) Social 
e perience and stimulus familiarity as determinants 
Ab Social attachment in hooded rats. Dissertation 

ee International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 3168-В), 5027. 
58. Panov, Evgenii N. Signalizatsiya i “yazyk 
n Otnykh: Évolyutsionnye i populyatsionnye 
"ine ly povedeniya zhivotnykh. [Signalization and 
^ guage” of animals: Evolutionary and population 

pects of the behavior of animals.] Moscow, USSR: 

nanie, 1970, 31 p. 6 K. 

NL £159. Rieder, Corinne A. & Reynierse, James н. (U. 
ig taska) Effects of maintenance condition on 
оп and marking behavior of the Mongolian 
s (Meriones unguiculatus). Journal of Compar- 
471 d Physiological Psychology, 1911001), Vol. 75(3), 

ч 5.—Maintained 12 male and 12 female immature 

ngolian gerbils in either sensory isolation from, OF 
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sensory contact with, the opposite sex. After maturity, Ss 
were paired, and fighting, marking with a mien eal 
sebaceous gland, and mock fighting were observed. 
Isolated Ss of both sexes fought more often and more 
uickly than contact Ss; contact males marked more 
than any other group, and contact females had more 
mock fights than any other group. An interesting 
ritualization of elimination was noted which may serve à 
signaling function.—Journal abstract. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


6460. Baran, Daniel. (U. Miam Responses of 
the male Mongolian gerbil to biological odors 
deposited in gerbil-inhabited areas. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4966. 

6461. Fay, Richard R. (Princeton 0 Hearing and 
frequency discrimination in the goldfish (Carassius 
auratus). Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 


Vol. 31(8-B), 5019. 

6462. Gottlieb, Gilbert. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., 
Raleigh, N.C.) Development of species identification 
in birds: An inquiry into the prenatal determinants of 
gerendo Chicago, Ill.: U. Chicago Press, 1971. xi, 
176 p. $7.50. 

3. Hülldobler, Bert. (U. Frankfort, W. Germany) 
Communication between ants and thelr 
Scientific American, 1971(Mar), 93 
—Many species of insects have developed a parasitic 
relationship with ants, Research is described indicating 
the nature of chemical and mechanical communication 
regulating adoption and feeding of Atemeles pubicollis 
and other alan staphylinid beetles by host 
ants.—P. Tolin. m 

6464. Vestal, Bedford M. (Michigan State U.) De- 
velopment of visual acuity in two specles of 
Peromyscus (Rodentia). Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5084-5085. 
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6465. Eisner, Donald A. (West Virginia U.) A lite 
span analysis of perceptual differentiation and 
fixity-mobil ity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


Vol. 31(8-B), 4968-4969. 
ШЕ iy J | Walker, D. W., & Wood, С. 


Australia) Sensory 


- 


Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
tion of the human fetus. Australian Journal of 
ИШ. ion, 1970(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 63-64,—Ex- 


animals suggests that stimulation of 
‘etal nervous pathways тау relate to the development of 
the brain. The fetal environment is probably one of 
sensory deprivation. M M investigated experimen- 
inserting à micropho 

lb at women. Specific sounds and levels were 
i source of pure tone frequency on 


ted by placing à | 
fhe erated by d wall Sound Joss was appreciable, an the 


i high frequency signals. Sound 
ieu ү жү, Mud changes in the heart 
The effect on the nervous 

is not known.—C. L. Nicholson. 

T. Schumacher, Gary M. (Iowa State U.) The 
development of encoding processes in memory. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 


- 7. 
и. E Omer L. (U. Michigan) The relation 
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between reading ability and Piaget's developmental 
stages as determi by WISC sub-test profiles. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3976-3977. 


INFANCY 


6469. Brockman, Lois M. & Ricciuti, Henry N. (U. 
North Dakota) Severe protein-calorie malnutrition 
and cognitive development in infancy and early 
childhood. Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
4(3), 312-319.—Observed the effects of severe protein- 
calorie malnutrition during infancy on cognitive devel- 
opment. 20 protein-calorie deficient 11.8-43.5 mo. old 
children and 19 controls without a history of malnu- 
trition were tested with 10 different sorting tasks. 
Following 12 wk. of further nutritional treatment the 
experimental Ss were retested. Seed of the total test 
scores indicate that malnourished Ss performed signif- 
icantly lower than controls, and the younger Ss ( — 24 
mo.) lower than the older ( > 24 mo.) $s. On retest, the 
malnourished Ss showed no significant increase in test 
scores. Test scores of experimental Ss were correlated 
negatively with all body measure percentages at admis- 
sion, and positively with changes in body length and 
head circumference rcentages between admission and 
Ist testing, length of time in nutritional treatment, and 
medical ratings of nutritional recovery. (15 ref.) —Journal 
дш. » = 

6470. Eimas, Peter D., Siqueland, Einar R., Jusczyk, 
Peter, & Vigorito, James. (Brown U.) Speech percep- 
tion in infants. Science, 1971(Jan), Vol. 171(3968), 
303-306.—Studied discrimination of synthetic speech 
sounds in 1- and 4-mo-old infants (32 male and female 
experimental Ss and 20 controls). The speech sounds 
varied along an acoustic dimension previously shown to 
cue phonemic distinctions among the voiced and 
voiceless stop consonants in adults. Discriminability was 
measured by an increase in CR rate to a 2nd speech 
sound after habituation to the Ist speech sound. 
Recovery from habituation was greater for a given 
acoustic difference when the 2 stimuli were from 
different adult phonemic categories than when they were 
from the same category. The discontinuity in discrim- 
ination ү the ва of ше adult phonemic boundary 
was taken as evidence for categorical per ion. 
—Journal abstract. $ E EROR 

6471. Littenberg, Ronnie; Tulkin, Steven R., & Е 
Jerome. (Harvard U.) Cognitive components of sep- 
aration anxiety. Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 4(3), 387-388.—Each of 24 : 
watched his mother leave him from an exit in the home 
that was either normally or rarely used by the mother. 
The incidence of crying, staring, and crawling to the exit 


Results suggest that Cognitive components are a factor in 
the phenomenon of Separation anxiety.— Journal ab- 


6472. O'Grady, Roberta S. (Orange Count Medi: 
Center, Calif.) Feeding behavior Wr tiles Anon 
Journal of Nursing, 1971(Apr), Vol. 71(4), 736-739. 
—Describes the infant's feeding behavior in 5 behavioral 
steps: prefeeding, approach, attachment, consummatory. 
and satiety. Nurses are Ist to see the infant’s sponta- 
neous and reflex behavior become shaped by the 
mother's behavior. These behaviors are cues to the kind 
of relationship which is developing between mother and 
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infant. How these cues can be utilized is discussed, A 
healthy pattern of feeding behavior in infancy js 
stimulated and nurtured by consistent predictable events 
in which the infant learns to associate hunger tension 
with pleasurable relief, to experience varieties of taste 
and texture, to attempt mastery of self-feeding skills, and 
to explore the properties of foods and eating utensils, It 
is concluded that the behaviors of a mother and child 
should be observed by child care workers in order “to 
encourage or promote healthy interactions"—S$. R 
Diamond. 

6473. Rheingold, Harriet L. & Eckerman, Carol 0. (U. 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill) The infant separates 
himself from his mother. Science, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
168(3927), 78-83.— Discusses (a) the detachment of an 
infant from his mother in humans and in several primate 
species, (b) the psychological and biological conse- 
uences of this detachment, and (c) the relationship of 
this behavior to current principles of behavior theory, 2 
studies involving human infants and children are 
reviewed to show that this behavior lends itself to 
experimental analysis. Exp. | was conducted in a 
seminaturalistic setting and involved 48 1-5 yr. old 
children. Exp. I1 was conducted in a laboratory with 24 
10-mo-old infants. It is concluded that detachment (a) 
increases opportunities for learning on the part of à 
infant, (b) can be readily experimentally mE 
and (c) lends itself to comparisons between species. ( 
ref.)J—P. McMillan. 

414, Salk, Lee. (Cornell Medical Center, New poi 
Hosp., New York, N.Y.) The critical nature pull 
post-partum period in the human for the es 

d: A controlled 
lishment of the mother-infant bond: Vol 
Study. Diseases of the Nervous System, 197004005 ۳ 
31(11, Suppl), i10-116.—Examined the kp Кё 
whether postpartum separation of mother Y: 0 
newborn infant has any effect on mother’s res n 
her infant, noting that from general observa a 6 
seems natural for mothers with normal infants Sf 
them on their left side. 115 mothers who had ш 1 
long postpartum separation and 286 mothe Ka ۳ 
not were compared as to how they held their i Кур 
questioned by an E. Results suggest к Кез ie 
postpartum separation (at least 24 oh time im- 
mother-infant response, suggesting that t егип 
mediately postpartum is critical for eer ant. This 
maternal response stimulated by holding tl Mar children. 
reaction was also noted in Ss who had othe matern 
There also seemed to be as much alteration pis ds 0 
response following short as well as long P 
separation. (28 ref.) —P. Hertzberg. 


CHILDHOOD 


test group was found to be lower in cod Impairment 


аг 
of physical and mental development арро the Ist 
correlate with the duration of ойе hospi 
yr. of life. 9 children admitted to 4 mo. of life 
undernutrition but treated in the Ist 4 тоог gi 
have a mean developmental quotient О 
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to the mean of 99 for the control children. In 10 
with undernutrition after 4 mo. of age low indexes for 
height, weight, and head circumference were more 
frequent, and the mean developmental quotient was 70. 
Social factors associated with undernutrition included 
paternal separation, alcohol-related problems, inade- 
quate money, and many young siblings. (23 ref.) 


—Journal abstract. 

6476. Frost, Jose L. & Hawkes, Glenn R. (Eds.) (U. 
Texas) The disadvantaged child: Issues and inno- 
vations. (2nd ed.) Boston, Mass.: Houghton Mifflin, 
1970, xvii, 499 p. $5.95(paper). 

6477. Gordon, Thomas J. (Boston Coll.) Environ- 
mental correlates of certain conceptual and social 
developments in preschool children. Dissertation 
Aneen International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4993- 

6478. Harrison, Algea O. (U. Michigan) The rela- 
tionship between cognitive style and the devel- 
opment of selective attention. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3955. 

6479. Karr, Sharon K. (Southern Illinois U.) Differ- 
sired in psycholinguistic abilities and intellectual 
п ү among Sierra Leonean children from four 
B al systems of varying degrees of moderni- 

оп, Dissertation Abstracts International, 197Y(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3958-3959. 
iud Loewenstein, Sophie F. (Brandeis U., Florence 
| let Graduate School for Advanced Studies in Social 
EEN) An observational study of mothers and their 
ren. Dissertation Abstracts Internatiotal, 1971(Feb), 
AED) 4971-4972. 

E McGee, James P. (Catholic U. of America) 
ЧЕ Ube predictions of performance in culturally 
ates and disadvantaged children under con- 
Daca of accurate and inaccurate verbal feedback. 
NERY aT els International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
4 дайте, Edward L. (Ohio U.) Color preference 
young c ШУ forerunner of color prejudice in the 
197 Feb d. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
BB Vol. 31(8-A). 4265-4266. 
Ой, Гани, M. (Humboldt U., Berlin, E. 
Entscheid иг Konditionalanalyse des kindlichen 
decision үкүш veo: [Conditional analysis of 
Русо ehavior during childhood.] Zeitschrift für 
the Ris d. 1970, Vol. 177(3-4), 250-285.—Extending 
havior of ore of H. D. Schmidt concerning the 
i itd in decisive situations, child behavior 
olds and 49 С чиш on cognitive variables. 47 3-6 yr. 
ys and girl 8 yr. olds, about evenly divided between 
and eta 5, Were examined. Below average, average, 
the decisio average IQs were used in order to determine 
conditions тше in their dependence on cognitive 
situations.” хрегітепіѕ were made in change-dependent 
Were ЕСИ little rewards, e.g., chocolate, marbles, 
Probability а A succession of decision strategies over the 
to be the oon (understood as "security") was found 
Was more en : behavior promising material gain 
Security, Th tongly expressed than behavior promising 
Cognitive eee ments indicate a correlation of the 
ation co conditions in ontogenesis with the risk calcu- 
Of the ex ing a larger series of decisions. As the results 
€ntiated тшеп were not decisive, further differ- 
mended aminations of the risk problem are recom- 

6484. vn Tef.)—P. von Toal. 

: Wilkinson, Robert J. (U. Virginia) An analysis 


similar 
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of the relationship between psycholinguistic abili- 
prt таа abilities of Negro and white first 
rade boys. Dissertation Abstracts Int i 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5695. gal ТЫ, 


Learning 

6485. Curry, Judith R. (U. Pittsburgh) Effects of 
dimension preference on the learning of a match- 
ing-to-sample task and optional shift behavior in 
young children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5655-5656. 

6486. Doan, Helen М. & Cooper, Deborah L. (York 
U., Downsview, Ontario, Canada) Conditional dis- 
crimination learning in children: Two relevant fac- 
tors. Child Development, 197\(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 209- 
220.40 5.3-6.2 yr. old children served as Ss in a 
conditional discrimination problem. 2 methods of stim- 
ulus presentation (random or alternative method) and 2 
background conditions (red-blue or striated-black) were 
explored in a 2 X 2 factorial design. Generally, it was 
demonstrated that the type of stimulus background 
interacted with the method of presentation to determine 
both the difficulty of the problems and the strategy used 
to solve the problems.—Journal abstract. 

6487. Enfield, Roger E. (U. Arizona) Response 
variability and stereotypy as a function of rein- 
forcement schedule. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4988-4989. 

6488. Estrada, Elette S. (Florida State U.) Produc- 
tion deficiency of nonverbal mediators in young 
rural black children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4543. 
izabeth S. (U. Wisconsin) Encoding 
ges in memory at- 
tributes as а instructions, and 
retention interval. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 
6490. Gorecka, Alicja K. Badanie nad rozwojem 


of memory occurs In th 
parents performed 


educated parents. 
re noted. An explanation for the 
i and others 


d, (Russian summary)—English 


Sum i. Graham, David М. (U. Toronto Ontario, 
Canada) Acquisition of an instrumental response in 
young children under various conditions of rein- 
forcement. Dissertation Aber International, 
, Vol. 31 8-B), = ; ; ; 
T oder а R. (Brown U.) “Focal” о 
areas апа the development of color name 7 een 
opmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. A ae 
Tested a possible developmental basis or the u 


i f the color space 
versality of focal colors, those areas 0! ї 
оу found to be the most exemplary of n. e 
names in many different languages. It was hypo! д zn 
that focal colors are more “salient” than nonfocal co ors 
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for young children and are the areas to which color 
names initially become attached. In Exp. I, 24 3-yr-olds 
picked any color they wished from sets of focal and 
nonfocal colors to show to the E. In Exp. II, 20 4-yr-olds 
tried to pick colors that matched focal and nonfocal 
color samples. In Exp. Ш, 27 3-4 yr. olds chose colors to 
represent each basic color name from arrays containing 
focal and nonfocal examples of the color. Focal colors 
were (a) more frequently shown to the E, (b) more 
accurately matched, and (c) more frequently chosen to 
represent the color name than were nonfocal colors. 
Implications for the learning of semantic reference are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

6493, Hill, Kennedy T. & Watts, Graeme H. (U. 
Illinois) Young children's performance on a two- 
choice task as a function of social reinforcement, 
base-line preference, and response Strategy. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 487-488. 
—Investigated methodological problems and analyzed 
response strategies (e.g., repetition and response shif ting) 
in a 2-choice learning task used in studies of social 
reinforcement in children. 24 4-yr-olds were selected on 
the basis of the strength of their response preferences 
during a 25 trial base-line period. Ss were then assigned 
lo a reinforcement condition which supplied social 
reinforcement or nonreinforcement for the less preferred 
choice. Strong preference Ss under social reinforcement 
showed a strong change towards the less preferred 
choice, while weak Ss showed little change. Response 
Strategies did not change. Under nonreinforcement no 
changes were noted from the base-line period. It is 
concluded that the response tendencies and strategies 
were the primary determinants of preference under both 
conditions of reinforcement.—S. Knapp. 

6494. Jensen, Larry C., Harris, Kenneth, & Anderson, 
D. Chris. (Brigham Young U.) Retention following a 
change in ambient contextual stimuli for six age 
[d Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 

94-399.—144 male and 144 female students attending 
Grades 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, and 12 serially learned a list of 8 
nonsense syllables. All Ss were tested for retention after 
24 hr. The ambient contextual stimuli were markedly 
altered during the recall session. 1/ the Ss recalled in the 
same room used during original learning and the others 
Changed rooms. Data were analyzed with a 3-way 
analysis of variance and covariance. Results indicate that 
(a) older Ss learned more rapidly but did not recall 
better, (b) contextual Change impaired retention across 
age levels, and (c) females were slightly superior to males 
in recall but not in acquisition. (23 ref.)—Journal 


abstract, 

6495. Keogh, Barbara K. & MacMillan, Donald L. (U. 
California, Los уе ез) Effects of motivational Deh 
presentation conditions on digit recall of children of 
differing socioeconomic, racial, and intelligence 
groups. American Educational Research Journal, 

971(7ап), Vol. 8(1), 27-38.—Investigated relationships 
between IQ, racial-socioeconomic status, and children’s 
performance on digit recall tasks under 2 motivation 
conditions, intrinsic and extrinsic, and 3 presentation 
conditions, immediate recall, delayed recall, and repe- 
tition. IQ and method of presentation were significantly 
related to performance in digit recall. The triple 
Interaction of Motivation x IQ x Presentation Condi- 
tion was also significant. Repeated Presentation of digits 
led to the best performance in all groups. Racial- 
Socioeconomic status was not related to the presentation 
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condition. It is concluded that motivation should be 
considered when generalizing about learning aptitudes 
and abilities of children from varied intellectual, ethnic, 
ог socioeconomic backgrounds.—E. J. Mason. 

6496. Kossuth, Gina L., Carroll, Wayne R, & Rogers, 
Cecil A. (U. Arizona) Free recall of words and 
objects. Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
4(3), 480.—Assessed free recall effects of. spatial group- 
ings of unrelated words and their object referents, 0 
normal intelligence 6th graders, assigned to 4 groups 
served as Ss. 1/, the Ss were presented words and 1 the 
object referents of the words. '/ of each group then 
verbally labeled the materials while the other 1/ did not. 
"Findings suggest that spatial grouping may serve as à 
basis for organization of words and objects." Objects 

roduced better clustering and recall than words, while 
abeling did not facilitate recall and clustering, probably 
due to interference in covert labeling and rehearsal 
Strategies.—S. Knapp. 

6497. Levin, Joel R., Rohwer, William D., & Cleary, T. 
Anne. (U. Wisconsin) Individual differences Іп the 
learning of verbally and pictorially presented paired 
associates. American Educational Research Journal, 
1971(Jan) Vol. 8(1) 11-26.—Investigated individual 
differences in recalling various types of presented 
materials in a mixed-list, paired-associate (PA) learning 
study. Within samples of children from different ENS 
(kindergarten, 1st, and 3rd) and socivecgnor Ур 
groups, stimulus preferences were observed that en 
accounted for by the presentation mode of the materi re 
verbal or pictorial. Furthermore, the admin а 
parallel form of the PA task indicated that individual 
item-type preferences were relatively stable. Ini 
precautions and suggestions for future use are included, 
23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

i Tina, Marcia F- (Stanford, U) Effects ola 
training procedure on matrix performance Ыр) 
transfer tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3962. h 

6905. May, Richard B. & MacPherson, David LA 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada) Size d "t talk 
tion in children facilitated by changes МИ Ру: 
difficulty. Journal of Comparative & Ply ОЧ ЫГА 2 
chology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 75(3), ASS EO children 
experiments with 138 5-9 yr. old primary schoo nd then 
on size discrimination. Groups of Ss given ңуз Cen 
medium difficulty levels of the task subs E 1 
performed better on a difficult level than Ss rece il 
their training on the difficult discrimination. tions in 
given the same easy and medium discrimina " 
Other orders performed better than either Heli d that 
easy-medium-hard or control groups. It iS tically is a 
number of stimulus changes in problem P ontinuüm. 
major factor influencing transfer along a 
—Journal abstract. awai 

6500. Moely, Barbara E. & Shapiro, 2: b d НО 
Free recall and clustering at four age iof method. 
of learning to learn and presenta o 4(3), 490: 
Developmental Psychology, 1971(Мау), 1l of 30 pairs of 
—Tested 144 3-7 yr. old children on reca 1 groups will 
line drawings in experimental vs. contro » e, presen- 
block vs. random presentations. Age, list He for rec 
tation method, and sessions were ШЕШН КЕЛ 
and clustering. Recall increased br ckel condition. 
consistently higher for the category blocked “entation: 
Clustering increased with age with 28 фе block V 
Performance did not differ, however, for 
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random control conditions indicating that presentation 
as such has little effect on overall clustering. Results 
indicate a learning to learn effect for recall and 
clustering, but since no interactions were found between 
sessions and list type, it 1s concluded that such effects are 
not dependent on conceptual relations.—S. Knapp. 
6501. Venn, Jerry R. (U. Virginia) The vicarious 
conditioning of emotional responses in nursery 
school children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4890. 


Concepts & Language 

6502. Allen, George S. (Washington State U.) Chil- 
dren's egocentric speech during isolation and 
socialization. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4965. 

6503. Baker, Eugene A. (U. Missouri) Conservation 
and two related cognitive functions, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4965. 

6504. Bass, Helen С. (Columbia U.) The topological 
understandings of children in kindergarten, first, 
and second grades. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3946. 

6505. Berzonsky, Michael D. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
ie factors influencing children’s causal rea- 

. Dissertation Abstracts j 

Vol. (вА) 3946. International, 197 (Feb), 

ae Berzonsky, Michael D. (Edinboro State Coll.) 

n M lependence of Inhelder and Piaget's model of 

va cal thinking. Developmental Psychology, 1971 (May), 

Ар, 46), 469-476.—Administered measures of physical 

Pere tests of hypothesized component abilities of 

d В | E MODINE: Piagetian concrete operational tasks, 2 

i де and J. Piaget’s problem-solving tasks, and 

е igence measure to 42 male and 42 female Ist 

к Results, analyzed by submitting the intercor- 

ior matrix of 30 variables to a maximum likelihood 

fee pones with a varimax rotation, indicate 5 

УКЫП, The Ist factor, causal reasoning, included 2 

a ИЕНА of physical causality and 5 hypothesized 

faenttied abilities. 2 of the other 4 factors were 

EA which A problem solving and operational thought, 

ШЕШ Piagetian tasks loaded. Results fail to support 

Inhel Hate, nature of logical thinking postulated by 

Télativel and Piaget. It is suggested that at least 3 

үну independent abilities are involved. (24 ref) 

pertal abstract. 

КЫ; NM Marion & Frank, Sheldon M. (Albert 
inden ‘oll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Story recall in 
tion parten children: Effect of method of presen- 

Ameh рү пша performance. Child Devel- 

Sory-retell (Маг), Vol. 4X1), 299-312.—Devised a 

Semantic ing task as a means of testing syntactic an 

partners o of language performance in 34 kinder- 

ethnic ba O ups of Ss were matched for age, IQ, and 
each gro ckground (Negro, Puerto Rican, and white Ss in 

Vatied р). Syntactic recall was reduced in amount and 

sentence i pattern from the commonly used single 

nbe ion task: Several factors appeared to be 
and “str е, including such variables as semantic content 
informatics (the need to retain large amounts of 
mantic on): Linguistic performance, including both 
the method. syntactic recall, was enhanced by varying 

SS og Or presentation so that S was required to play 
Method of 9 role in the situation. In addition to the 

of presentation, intelligence was found to 
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influence performance in that Ss with higher MAs 
showed significantly better recall. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6508. Britton, James. (U. London, Inst. of Education, 
England) Language and learning. Coral Gables, Fla.: 
U. Miami Press, 1970. 296 p. $6.95. 

6509. Douglass, H. Jeff & Bourne, L. E. (U. Colorado, 
Inst. for the Study of Intellectual Behavior) Chrono- 
logical age and performance. on problems with 
repeated presolution shifts. Developmental Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 329-333.—Tested a dimension- 
selection. theory of concept identification, following 
procedures used by T. Trabasso and G. Bower (see PA, 
Vol. 40:4732). 26 Ist, 3rd, 5th, 7th grade, and college- 
aged males solved a single problem involving repeated 
reversal shifts, repeated dimensional shifts, a simple 
unidimensional concept, or a concept with 2 redundant 
relevant dimensions. Discrepancies between data (in- 
formed errors to solution) and theory changed with age, 
increasing to a maximum at Grades 3 and 5 and 
decreasing to a pattern reported by Trabasso and Bower 
for adults. It is concluded that dimension selection (or 
hypothesis testing) might depend on the prior a uisition 
of simpler skills (e... coding) which are unavailable to 
younger Ss.—Journal abstract. 

6510. Esty, Edward T. (Harvard U.) An investigation 
of children's concepts of certain aspects of 
topology. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3773. 

6511. Fernald, Charles D. (Indiana U.) An ex- 
perimental investigation of young children's active 
and passive knowledge of grammar. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5658. 

6512. Greenberg, Bonita R. (Purdue U.) Sentence 
retention and syntatic complexity in children. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197 WF: eb), Vol. 31(8-A), 


4142-4143. 

6513. Gururaja, Sreelakshmi. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada) The development of number 
concepts in children. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-B), 5003. — |. 

6514. Haney, Joanne D. (West Virginia U)A 
comparison of socioeconomic status, verbal ability 


and grade level in the performance of Piagetian 


tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 


„ 31(8-A), 3955. 
val, а James. (U. Houston) Organizer 
influence on chi ldren's responses to questions of 
physical causality. VC T Abstracts International, 

1(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), aes 

эе i" bat R. (Central Michigan U.) A 
pt жоне: А Чук Vol 
inical P: logy pr) You 
study. Journal of Clinical Psyci Ce Cone 4 seale 
ini 18 yr. old schoolchildren in 
was administered to 2,383 9- trie pisc epe 


iabili ed. Some sex differences were noted. 
ae а ificant differences between a bilingual 


А ОЕ 
difference between ап inner: ay Ане! РШ 


ificant differences were found in some sets 
when an t een variances.—^ 
Kronenberger. 

6517. Hill, Warren 


H. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) The effect of set theory in 


struction upon 
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the ability of children to recognize conclusive and 
inconclusive inferences in sentential logic. Dissertion 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5024- 
5025. 

6518. Kamps, Kenneth С. (U. lowa) An investigation 
of portions of a model for acquisition of conser- 
vation and measurement of length based on per- 
formance of selected second grade children on six 
Piaget-type tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4550. 

6519. Krenzel, Ken. (Yeshiva U.) Development of 
equivalence of amount in the visual and haptic 
modalities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4552. 

6520. Lamb, Wesley A. (U. Arizona) A comparison 
of various techniques of training mothers as lan- 
guage-concept models for their children. Dissertation 
meee International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-В), 4999. 
5 


6521. Leler, Hazel O. (Stanford U.) Mother-child 
interaction and language performance in young 
disadvantaged Negro children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4971. 

6522. Montemerlo, Melvin D. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The effects of training and ability on conservation of 
number. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971( Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4555. 

6523. Moore, J. William; Jones, J. Charles, & 
Goldschmidt, Joan. (Bucknell U.) The use of negative 
instances in the learning of grammatical concepts. 
Psychology in the Schools, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 26- 
29.—Investigated the use of negative instances in 
deductive concept learning and studied the effect of the 
type of negative instance used. 3 groups of 6th graders 
(N = 146) using different linear programs studied 9 
grammatical concepts that were presented in a deductive 
Or verbal explanatory way. Although no significant 
differences were found among the groups, suggestions 
for selecting and ordering material to enhance concept 
learning аге made—H. Kaczkowski. 

6524. Securro, Samuel. (West Virginia U.) Concept 
attainment of culturally advantaged and disad- 
vantaged children utilizing artificial and life-like 
stimulus tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3969-3970. 

6525. Stokes, Charles A. (U. Michigan) Some effects 
of schooling, age, race and Socio-economic status 
on the cognitive development of primary school 
boys. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3793. 

6526. Tyszkowa, Maria. Analiza rozwiazywania 
trudnych zadań (problemów) przez dzieci szkolne. 
[An analysis of school children’s solving of difficult 
problems.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1971, Vol. 1(21), 
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6527. Watt, Norman F. (U. Massachusetts) Devel. 
opmental changes in semantic interpretation of 
ambiguous words. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 332-33 -—Administered homo- 
graph measures of vocabulary and semantic interpre- 
tation to 81 7th grade and 85 i2th grade children to test 
for patterns of developmental change in language. 
Developmental progressions were found for enlargement 
of abstract vocabulary and reduction of biases toward 
primary (common) and concrete errors of interpretation 
in sentence contexts. Another experiment using the same 
measures found a loss of abstract vocabulary in aphasics 
and a trend toward excessive primary bias in schizo- 
phrenics. However, on all other measures of vocabulary 
and semantic interpretation the mental patients did not 
perform like the younger Ss in this experiment. Results 
do not support conceptions of linguistic regression in 
psychopathology.—Journal abstract. 

6528. Williams, Benny J. (U. Tennessee) Effects of 
perceptual and linguistic encoding abilities on 
problem-solving methodology: Divergent or con- 
vergent. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5648. н 

6529. Williams, Robert. (Nativity Parish, Hollywood, 
Fla.) A theory of God-concept readiness: From the 
Piagetian theories of child artificialism and the 
origin of religious feeling in children. Religious 
Education, 1971(Јап), Vol. 66(1), 62-66.—Piaget’s stages 
of artificialism could serve as bases for developing à 
rationale for God-concept readiness and could proa 
criteria for introducing children to the God солар 
diffuse artificialism (to about 5-6 yr. of age) children 
believe nature to be under men’s control and теген 
men's purposes, with parents regarded as alipo 
all-knowing, divine. By the time the child is in the s g 
of mythological artificialism (5 or 6-7 yr. of age), 1 
realizes the limits of human power and ta 9 @ 
God. During the period of technical ашы Me 
10 yr. of age) inquiry concerning the “how” of pr i 
tion leads to renunciation of belief in human er 
otence and to learning laws of reality (шы Ae 
in participation, artificialism, and animism). In EN 
of immanent artificialism (from about 2-10 6 nel 
on), the child no longer regards nature as a Î 
If led to distinguish between physical an te world 
factors, he continues to interpret creation ES е ofthe 
terms of integral artificialism, but attributes de ES 
phenomena to natural processes. A Mc i 
could serve as base from which the chil dE 
socialized to the God concept. Relating Go а report 
readiness to number-concept readiness био 
of evidence, neither concept seems ‘to sy Gavin 
enhanced by educational interventiot Urbane 

6530. Yawkey, Thomas D. (U. Illino of conser- 
Champaign) A lest of Piaget's notions of C^» 
vation of number on tasks of ШРЕК) 4566. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. E 


Abilities Хау 

6531. Berg, Norman L. & Berg, Sandra р (бепсе of 
Cincinnati, O.) Comparison of verbal i joeconom 

young children from low and ي‎ Vol. 282 

status. Psychological Reports, 1971( P dre from à 


559-562.—Hypothesized that young childr ^in 


from а 
2 kinder- 


middle-socioeconomic status school d ia 
on a test of verbal intelligence t 2m with 20 
low-socioeconomic status school. Results 


726 


diately. 
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gartners from each of 2 schools on the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test did not support the hypothesis. Data 
show racial differences in the verbal intelligence of Ss in 
a school undergoing racial integration. It is suggested 
that this finding deserves consideration in programs of 
rapidly integrating schools and neighborhoods.—Journal 
abstract. 

6532. Browne, Dauna B. & Tiahrt, Helen G. (U. 
Northern Colorado) An exploration of the usefulness 
of four descriptive clusters of subtest scores of the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4983, 

6533. Darbyshire, M. & Scott, Phyllis M. (Monash U., 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Some cultural factors 
related to cognitive functioning: | and Il. Australian 
Journal of Mental Retardation, 1970(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 
40-45.—Attempts to highlight a few of the issues arising 
out of current theory and research relevant to the topic 
of cultural differences in cognitive functioning. Points 
discussed are: cognitive development, significant cross- 
cultural differences in cognitive functioning, subcultural 
and ethnic group differences in cognitive functioning, 
hypotheses advanced to account for the cross-cultural 
(and subcultural) differences in cognitive functioning, 
the antecedents of child practices, subcultural and ethnic 
group differences in cognitive functioning in Australian 
society, and intervention efforts to change/improve the 
course of cognitive development. Also, discussed is the 
development of cognitive functioning in aboriginal 
children.—C. L. Nicholson. 

6534. Darum, Annie. (Inst. for Clinical Psychology, 
Copenhagen, Denmark) WPPSI. [WPPSI.] Skolepsykologi, 
1970, Vol. 7(1), 49-52.—Describes the preliminary 
Danish version of the Wechsler Preschool and Primary 
Scale of Intelligence.—P. Mylov. 

6535. Greenberger, Ellen; O'Connor, Jeanne, & 
uen Annemette. (Johns Hopkins U., Center for 

tudy of Social Organization of Schools) Personality, 
стане and academic correlates of problem- 
TA flexibility. Developmental Psychology, 
T (May), Vol. 4(3), 416-424.— Tested a sample of 113 
middle-cíass children in Grades 1-3 with questions 
A ld J. Guilford's “consequences” procedure. An 
ыен linking problem-solving flexibility with alert- 
Шз to and interest in the environment was generall 

Tun more strongly for boys than for girls. Ss hi 
infers lem-solving flexibility had better recall for novel 
Todd and were rated higher in curiosity by their 
flexibilt; Boys who were high іп problem-solving 
active, ity showed a patriarchal pattern of intrusive, 
{б i assertive personality characteristics. The pattern 
a girls was somewhat more subdued, but still suggested 
оле мепезь to novelty and diversity of experience. 
bit кыо flexibility was associated (a) positively 
fodder” B a IQ, (b) negligibly to test anxiety, and © 
ДЕДЕ ith school achievement. (26 ref.)—Journa 
G Tob Henderson, Douglas B. & Greenwald, Anthony 
desm io State U.) Two developmental tests of 
19101010г theory. Developmental Psychology, 
Goats | ду), Vol. 4(3), 484485.— Hypothesized that 
aici over the performance of an action develops from 
gener: ee to an image of its own feedback, to 
in Ду ization to high ideomotor-compatible stimuli, and 
Stimi 2. generalization to low ideomotor-compatible 
bra aie Ist graders, 21 6th graders, and 20 under- 
fe were tested in 2 tasks. Task 1 required rapid 
2 of digits presented (a) auditorily or (b) visually. 
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Task 2 required rapid naming of visually presented digits 
accompanied by an auditory stimulus of (c) same digit, 
(d) different digit, or (e) click. RTs for all ages were 
faster for a than b in Task 1, and slower for d than for c 
or e in Task 2. "The prediction of strongest effects for 
youngest Ss was confirmed by a significant Age Level 
X Stimulus Condition interaction for each task, due 
chiefly to substantial enhancement of ideomotor effects 
for the Ist-grade age level."—S. Knapp. 

6537. Hertzig, Margaret E. & Birch, Herbert С. (New 
York U., Medical School) Longitudinal course of 
measured intelligence in preschool children of 
different social and ethnic backgrounds. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 197\(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 416- 
426.—Examined the longitudinal course of measured 
intelligence (using the Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale, 
Form L) in white middle-class and Puerto Rican workin, 
class children at 3 and 6 yr. of age. 60 Puerto Rican m 
116 white Ss were examined at 3 yr. while 57 Puerto 
Rican and 110 of the white Ss were reexamined at 6 yr. 
of age. Findings suggest that stability in IQ over this time 
period was characteristic of both groupa with greater 
stability manifested by Puerto Rican than by middle- 
class Ss. No evidence for deterioration of IQ with age in 
the disadvantaged group was found. Data are considered 
in relation to problems of the stability of IQ and its 
utility in the assessment of the effects of compensatory 
education programs, (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6538. Klindová, Luba. (Research Inst. of Pedagogy, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Niektoré psychologické 
problémy nadania vo svetle najnovších výskumov. 
[Psychological problems with talented children in the 
light of latest research.) Jednotná Skola, 1970(Feb), Vol. 
222), 145-158.—Considers the problem of talented 
children and briefly discusses theoretical approaches. An 
outline of the world literature is presented which deals 
with (a) the essence of talent as a psychical phenomenon, 
(b) the developmental characteristics of the talented, and 
(c) the influences of external events on talent. An 
ongoing research project studying the manifestations of 
talent in children during their preschool and Ist years of 
school is described. (Russian summary)—English sum- 


Kenneth A. (Ontario Inst. for 
Studies in Education, Trent Valley Center, Peter- 
borough, Canada) Motor, cognitive, and affective 
relationships among advantaged preschool chil- 
dren. Research Quarterly, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(1), 41- 
53.—Examined motor-cognitive and motor-affective 
relationships among 60 4-yr-old nursery school children 
advantaged intellectually and socioeconomically. Both 
simple and complex motor measures were correlated 
with 8 dimensions of intellectual functioning and a 
multidimensional scale of psychosocial adjustment. 
Several cognitive abilities were identified as having 
significant relations with motor ability. Also, twice as 
many significant correlations were found between 
intellectual measures and complex as compared with 
imple motor ability. Psychosocial adjustment appeared 


simp! j: 1: 
to be unrelated to either the cognitive or motor spheres. 


8 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 
E hri fondi Lilliane & Kostin, Irene. (Lab. of 
Genetic Psychology, Sorbonne, Paris, France) Study of 
graphical abilities in children. Perceptual & Motor 
‘Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 615-630. —Administered 
the Lurcat Test of Graphical Abilities to 124 4-10 yr. old 
right-handed children. Age trends were determined for 
the ability to reproduce the correct form of a curve, i.e., а 


mary. 
6539. Leithwood, 


721 


| 
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cycloid or a spiral, when given (a) visual information 
alone, (b) both visual and kinesthetic information, and 
(c) kinesthetic information alone. Results for the right 
and left hands were determined separately. Age trends 
were examined, also, for the ability to reproduce the 
correct trajectory or orientation of these curves in the 3 
above situations. Most of the development of these 
abilities in our sample seems to occur between 4 and 7 
yr. of age. Reproducing cycloids with parallel rotations 
with both hands simultaneously while blindfolded seems 
to be related to laterality. In this situation, for 6 and 7 yr. 
olds, the large majority of right-handed children cor- 
rectly reproduce the rotation of the cycloid only with the 
right hand. The rotation produced by the left hand was 
found to be symmetrical rather than parallel to that 
produced by the right hand.—Journal abstract. 

6541. Middendorf, Lorna A. (Rutgers State U.) 
Mothers as mediators of change in the perceptual 
and learning abilities of inner City kindergarten 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3966. 

6542. Mittler, Peter. (U. Manchester, Hester Adrian 
Research Center, England) The use of morphological 
rules by four year old children: An item analysis of 
the Auditory-Vocal Automatic subtest of the Illinois 


Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities. British Journal of 


Disorders of Communication, 1970(Oct), Vol. 5(2), 99- 
109.—Administered the Auditory-Vocal Automatic test 
of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities to 80 
normal 4-yr-old children. The performance of the British 
children corresponded closely to that of the United 
States standardization nmp le, but the scores were 
strongly influenced by social class. Detailed analysis of 
Ss’ use of morphological rules indicated that simple 
plurals constituted no difficulty, but that only a small 
papa ton could produce irregular plurals. About pA 
could form regular verbal inflections, but only about 10% 
could form irregulars, Regular comparatives and super- 
latives were produced by '⁄ of the sample, but irregular 
forms were rarely correct. Results are discussed in the 
light of the test’s logical and psycholinguistic assump- 
tions. —Journal summary. 

6543. Moyles, й 
California, School of Public Health, Berkeley) Group 
care and intellectual development. Developmental 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 370-380.—Compared 
for cognitive development several hundred children in 
Various group care programs with children reared at 


correlation between 


group setting and test performance. (27 f. 
abstract. pe (27 ref.)—Journal 


6544. Sang, Barbara E. (Yeshiva U.) Age changes in 
the identification ot objects by ал ops 
dur International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5611- 


Perception 
6545. Hammill, Donald D., Colarusso, Ronald P.& 
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Wiederholt, J. Lee. (Temple U.) Diagnostic value of 
the Frostig Test: A factor analytic approach. Journal 
of Special Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 279-282.—3 
factor analyses were performed on the subtests of the 
Frostig DTVP using a random sample of kindergarten 
and Ist grade economically disadvantaged urban young. 
sters. Results indicate that the test measures | general 
visual perception factor, rather than the 5 postulated by 
Frostig. The single factor was found even when a group 
of children with visual perception problems were used as 
Ss.—Journal abstract. 

6546. Kraynak, Audrey R. & Raskin, Larry M. 
(Purdue U.) The influence of age and stimulus 
dimensionality on form perception by preschool 
children. Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol, 
4(3), 389-393.—Investigated the influence of ‘Spatial 
dimensionality, age, and sex on form perception by 
young children, using a match-to-sample task. 64 nursery 
school children were divided into a younger and an older 
group, each composed of equal numbers of boys and 
girls. !/; the Ss in each age group were presented with 
2-dimensional geometrical forms; the other Ss saw 
3-dimensional forms. Older Ss in the 3-dimensional task 
made more correct responses than did all the other $s. 
This finding is interpreted in terms of the MES 
information-processing ability of the older Ss.—Journa 
abstract. 0 

6547. McAdoo, Harriette A. (U. Michigan) Raclal 
attitudes and self concepts of black preschool 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 191\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3963. m у 

бык MA doo, John 1, (U. Michigan) AB 
ploratory study of racial attitude change n i 
preschool children using differential treatments, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3963-3964. "m. 

6549. Nebelkopf, Edwin B. & Dreyer, " pis 
(Eastern Connecticut State Coll) Perceptua bs 
turing: Cognitive style differences in the perc (on 
of ambiguous stimull. Perceptual & Мора ШУ 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 635-639.—Investigate Уш 
tionship between analysis and structuring an boys 
modes of perceptual functioning. 37 66-75 ma Figures 
were administered the Children's Embed ae 1e. 
Test (CEFT) as a traditional measure of percep A PPr 
The Elkind Ambiguous Pictures Test (APT) nm di 
assess level of structuring under an прш ‘nore 
condition, a condition which was connu x 
conducive to a study of individual pres tween 
perceptual structuring. The strong correlati eted as af 
scores on the CEFT and ari кр pi additional 
indication of perceptual structuring j a 
attribute of fhe Held-independent dimension of percep“ 
tual style—Journal abstract. " ng 

6550. Ross, Sylvia В. (Columbia Ш Те Уау 
Child's perception of the space on f the el of 
positioned page: A comparison О nd combined 
two-dimensional, three-dimensional кыл Disser- 
activities programs in the preindel 9 Vol. 31-A} 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 


3968-3969. James. 
6551. Smothergill, Daniel W. Mer of ? 
(Syracuse U.) Preschoolers’ rem Psychology 


1 4 
n hand. Developmental < P ion 
IST May), Vol. Азу 481. —Tested the spaik see РА, 
hypothesis in a replication of J. P. McKt rocessing Їй 
Vol. 38:9937) study of spatial information р! 
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children. 30 white, middle-class 4-yr-olds were assigned 
to 2 groups: Group I exactly replicating McKinney's 
study, and Group П run identically with the hand moved 
to the left after the target finger was touched. “Results 
indicate that McKinney’s findings are reliable and that 
the spatial position hypothesis is incorrect.”—S. Knapp. 


Personality 


6552. Amado, Georges. L'affectivité de l'enfant: 
Conceptions psychologiques. [Emotions of the child: 
Psychological conceptions.] Paris, France: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1969. 317 p. 

6553. Bates, Opal E. (Oregon State U.) The corre- 
lation of children's perception of locus of control to 
originality in selected groups of sixth grade chil- 
dren. Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3865. 

6554, Beebe, Janis S. (U. Rochester) Self-concept 
and internal-external control in children and ado- 
lescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197Y(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4966-4967. 

6555. Berman, Alan L. (American U.) Social sche- 
mas: An investigation of age and socialization 
variables. Psychological Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 
343-348.—Administered the Felt Figure Replacement 
Technique (FFRT) to 160 normally adjusted white 
Catholic males in 3 distinct CA groups: 5.5-6.5, 9.5-10.5, 
and 15.5-16.5. It was hypothesized that the existence of 
common social schemas would vary with age and that 
the neutral-latency group (9.5-10.5) would produce 
different schematic reconstructions based on relative 
degrees of perceived maternal warmth. Chi-square 
analyses did not support the hypotheses. Results are 
interpreted as consistent with studies of tual 
accuracy and at odds with the use of the FFRT by 
groups of normal children. Contrasts are made with the 
positive findings of other researchers usin; deviant 
and/or mature normal Ss. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6556. Butler, Alan C. (U. Maine) Exploring the 
world of a healthy child. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 31(8-В), 4983-4984. 

5 6557. Сіассіо, №. V. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
hicago, Ill) A test of Erikson's theory of ego 
frigenesia. Developmental Psychology, 197\(May)s Vol. 
ri 306-311.— Tested the 2 basic postulates of 
5 rikson's theory of ego epigenesis on a sample of 120 5-, 
t» and 11-yr-old boys. A projective instrument designed 
y R. Boyd (see PA, Vol. 39:4529), was administered to 
each group. The Ist postulate, ego stage progression WI 
increasing age, found preliminary со irmation: Group 1 
5 yr. olds) was most concerned with Stages II (auton- 
(дум. shame and doubt) and III (initiative vs. guilt). 
IV ups 2 and 3 showed peak interest in Stages Ш and 
сигу vs. inferiority issues), respectively. The 
5 idity of the 2nd postulate, that the ego develops as it 
a the different crisis elements of the ego stages, was 
for m into question. All 3 groups showed most conflict 
zd е Stage II crisis. It is suggested that this may be the 
pea of the Ist 5 ego stages. (16 ref.)—Journal 
206248, Cohen, Robert J. (Boston U., School of 
CES The effects of environmental conditions 
bo n sex typing characteristics. Dissertation Abstracts 
ernational, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4454-4455. 
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6559. Eysenck, H. J., Easting, G., & Eysenck, S. B. 
(U. London, England) Personali 
children: A dimensional а e 
Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 261-268.—A scale was 
constructed to measure the personality dimensions, P 
Pur ro E (extroversion), N (neuroticism) in 
addition to an L scale for the measurement of dis- 


simulation (yin . These scales were 


than 3,000 


more ex 


girls had higher scores. It is felt 


troverted and less emotion; 


of value for identifying exceptional 
of further research and outlining special edu- 


purpose 
cational 


needs.—L. M. Glidden. 


6560. Fay, Betty M. (U. California, 
relationships of cognitive moral Judgment, po 


osity, and em 
year-old children. 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3951. 
6561. Flammer, Donald P. (U. Massachusetts) A 
dimensional investigation of self-other orientations 
hool age boys and girls. Dissertation Abstracts 
1971(Feb), 


of presci 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4990. 


International, 


measurement in 
Journal of Special 


applied to more 


15 yr. old Ss, Results indicate that boys 
scored much higher on P than did girls as well as being 
. In the L scale, the 


that these scales may be 


children for the 


Los Angeles) The 


pathic behavior in six- and 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 


6562. Koocher, Gerald P. E issouri) Swimming, 


competence, and personal ly сі 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971 
thesized that increasing competence in 
leads to enhancement of self-esteem. 
posttest measures of the discrepan 

1 self and self-concept of 65 7-15 yr. old 


275-218, 


one’s environment 
Using pre- and 


—Нуро 


Journal of 


hange. 
(Jun), Vol. 188), 


between the idea! 
boys at a YMCA summer camp, it was fi that 
success in learning to swim re 
significantly (p < / 5). Ss who did not learn to swim, and 
controls ejm could already swim were matched to 
experimental Ss in age and socioeconomic status, These 
Ss did not experience significant дай in the ideal- 
self-self-concept discrepancies in either 
nal abstract. 

6563. 


358,—Comments 


An 
tigation of age and Her variables.” Psycho- 
ol. 


logical Reports, 197 (Apr), V. 


2 


le by A. Berman (see PA, ol. 46:1ssue 4) and 
pete агне importance of eliminating “benchmarks” 


that may aid Ss in the reconstructio 
displays. It is suggested tha 


n of stimulus 


t because of the difficulty in 


liminating all extraneous cues, the replacement method 
Should be reserved for studies of the 


sets on perceptual accuracy, and 


effect of response 


that the free-placement 


method be used to study ulation differences in 


schema 


6564. 
(Purdue U.) Level of nach 


tion, —Author abstract. 
орегайо! w 


1 Psychol 
. Developmental Psychology, | 
Gree Examined ihe relationship of need for 


probability. learning task in which 


i ders were equally 
middle-class зе о тоор The prediction that high 


n Ach Ss would chose the reinforcing stimulus less an 


mak 
gro! 
е pat 
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lity In 
1971(May), Vol. 


performance on à 3-choice 


1 stimulus was 


orced and the other 2 were not. 27 upper 


divided into high, 


firmed, Each 


up differed significantly from the others, with the low 
group making the greater number of 


1 


uced the discrepancy 
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that which has been found in lower-class and retarded 
Ss.—S. Knapp. 

6565. Pate, Robert Н. & Nichols, William R. (U. 
Virginia) A scoring guide for the Koppitz system of 
evaluating children's human figure drawings. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 55-56. 
— Describes a scoring sheet that can be used to evaluate 
a child's human figure drawing.—H. Kaczkowski. 

6566. Singer, David L. & Whiton, Mary B. (Teachers 
Coll, Columbia U.) Ideational creativity and ex- 
pressive aspects of human figure drawing in kin- 
dergarten-age children. Developmental Psychology, 
197 (May), Vol. 4(3), 366-369.—Administered an M. 
Wallach and N. Kogan type measure of ideational 
creativity to 74 white kindergartners. Low ideational 
creativity was associated with absence of motion, facial 
expressiveness, and elaboration in human figure draw- 
ings of kindergarten-age children. Indexes of cognitive 
development and emotional disturbance derived from 
the figure drawings, as well as a measure of verbal IQ, 
were all independent of ideational creativity. Findings 
are interpreted in terms of a multifactor theory of the 
Creative process: expressive freedom may be a gener- 
alized precondition for creative activity which is inde- 
pendent of the particular information processing and 
transformation operations involved.—Journal abstract. 

6567. Vi Karen. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill.) The relationship of birth order and sex 
of siblings to gender role identity. Developmental 
Psychology, 1971(Мау), Vol. 4(3), 407-41 1.—Assessed 
the appropriateness of masculinity and femininity of 316 
boys and 314 girls in preschool and in Grades 2-8 by 
teacher and peer ratings. Data for sex of siblings, 
including older siblings, of each S were recorded from 
school records. Data analyses indicate that neither sex of 
siblings nor sex of older siblings had any consistent 
effects upon gender identity. Possible reasons for the 
difference between these findings and those of earlier 
investigators who have reported relationships among the 
variables are discussed.— Journal abstract. 

6568. White, William F, & Richmond, Bert O. (U. 
Georgia) Perception of self and of peers by eco- 
nomically deprived black and advantaged white fifth 

raders. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
0(2), 533-534. Neither the concept of self nor the 
feelings about peers appeared to be different between 98 
economically deprived black and 111 advantaged white 
5th graders. Ss were administered the Self-Esteem 
Inventory and 12 bipolar adjectives of Osgood’s seman- 
tic differential. Although thi 
reading ability of some of the Ss was poor, both groups 
perceived the connotative meaning of “activity” as the 
primary characteristic of importance.—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior 

6569. Ashear, Victor & Sm 
Graduate School, Calif.) Eye contact in children as a 
function of age, sex, social and intellective varia- 
bles. Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 


cordings of interviewer's and Ss’ speech patterns, records 
of the intervals during which the $ 
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constant gaze, and ratings of Ss on a scale of social and 
intellective characteristics were analyzed. Results sup- 
port the hypothesis of differential atterns of eye 
communication for boys and girls. There was signif- 
icantly more eye contact for females while speaking but 
not while listening. Analysis of variance for Eye 
Contact x Grade Level was significant for speaking, 
listening, and overall eye contact, Analysis of grade level 
differences indicated a significant peak in kindergarten 
and 2nd grades with a significant drop in the Sth 
grade.—S. Knapp. 

6570. Biaggio, Angela & Rodrigues, Aroldo. (Moor- 
head State Coll.) Behavioral compliance and deval- 
uation of the forbidden object as a function of 
probability of detection and severity of threat, 
Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 320- 
323.—Hypothesized that (a) mild threats lead to higher 
behavioral compliance both under high and low prob- 
ability of detection, whereas severe threats lead to high 
compliance only under high probability of detection; 
and (b) highest devaluation of the forbidden object 
occurs under low probability of detection and mild 
threat, lowest devaluation occurs under high probability 
of detection and severe threat, and intermediate deval- 
uation occurs under the other 2 conditions. Results with 
39 Brazilian 2nd graders were opposite to those m 
dicted. Findings are discussed as a cross-cultural 
disconfirmation of hypotheses derived from. cognitive 
dissonance theory.—Journal abstract. u 

6571. Bryan, James H. (Northwestern U.) 
adults teach hypocrisy. Psychology Today, 196304) 
Vol. 3(7), 50-52, 65.—A series of experiments bu 
conducted with children exposed to a piis 
model (preached and practiced either charity o i 
àn inconsistent model (preached the opposite o Mr 
practiced). Results indicate that children tend to ac 
in the manner which the adult adopts een к: 
{һе model says. Conversely, if the mode bette ai 
charity, the children are attracted to him no pue that 
he does. Apparently 9-yr-old children do 0 
behavior should be consistent with moral d nw 
The children also had some difficulty im ERR 
the inconsistent models did behave.—E. Аус At 

6572. Cavior, Norman. (U. НОЕН Bo, andi 
tractiveness, perceived attitude еп d "ave " 
lerpersonal attraction among fift шей 
grade boys and girls. Dissertation Abstraci 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5617. U.) The very 

6573. Crawford, Priscilla Т. (Ohio State iê 
young adult social behavior among I 1971 (Mar), 
Children. Dissertation Abstracts International, " 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4900. . (U. 

6574. Dubanoski, Richard A. & Parton, An model on 
Hawaii) Effect of the presence of a ри mental PY- 
imitative behavior in children. Develop T vestigated 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 463-4 havior it 
the effects of model presence on QUAE reschool ап 
kindergarten and Ist grade girls and ators Ss either 
2nd grade boys and girls. In 2 main condi del condition) 
watched events performed by a model ДЫ (model absent 
or performed in the absence of a mo БОШОЙ їп the 
condition). Although more imitation as exhibited in 
model condition, considerable imitation MW: ate that e 
the model absent condition. Results in formance of 
Presence of the model facilitates the ене much 
imitation and that in an experimenta servation of 
imitation can be accounted for by mere o 


an 
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those events which define the imitative responses. 
—Journal abstract. 

6575. Dubanoski, Richard A. & Parton, David А. (U. 
Hawaii) Initiative aggression in children as a func- 
tion of observing a human model. Developmental 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 489.—Investigated (a) 
whether a model exhibiting aggressive responses facil- 
itates the performance of aggressive imitative responses 
in Ss compared to observation alone, and (b) whether the 
facilitative effect of the model can be attributed to its 
disinhibitory function. 20 male and 20 female preschool 
children were assigned to 1 of 2 groups. Group 1 
observed a 9-yr-old male model perform 6 different 
aggressive acts, and Group 2 observed the same events 
without the model. Group 1 showed significantly more 
aggressive responses than Group 2. The possible dis- 
inhibition effect of the model was examined and no 
support was found. It is suggested that the model 
facilitates the acquisition of aggressive imitative re- 
sponses by eliciting closer attention or covert labeling of 
the events.—S. Knapp. 

6576. Egsgaard, J. Born, der isolerer sig. [Children 
who isolate themselves.] Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(1), 
41-48.— Describes normal development in contact. Such 
symptoms are shyness, anxiety for contact, selective 
mutism, and autism are discussed in relation to school- 
children —P. Mylov. 

6577. Emmerich, Walter; Goldman, Karla S., & Shore, 
Roy E. (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, NJ.) 
Differentiation and development of social norms. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971 (Jun), 
Vol. 18(3), 323-353.—Conducted а cross-sectional study 
on shared beliefs on how the self should act toward 
others (norms) in 680 middle-class 8-17 yr. olds. Ss 
judged the normative import of statements differing in 
(a) behavioral content, (b) sources, and (c) objects. 
Behavioral contents were differentiated similarly at all 
ages, but age- and sex-role normative differentiations of 
sources and objects exhibited marked developmental 
trends, often generalizing across behavioral contents. 
During middle childhood, higher standards were ех- 
pected in relationships with parents than with peers, 
бае of source, whereas during adolescence this 

ifferentiation was reversed for attributions to sources 
within the S’s generation. Sex-role norms were strongly 
ye typed during middle childhood, a pattern that 
eased during later childhood and adolescence. 
i ver developmental shifts occurred in choices of 
кз ification models, indexed by convergences between 
io rms held by the self and those attributed to other 
dag Certain developmental trends were accelerated 
шт subgroups. Findings are related to theories of 
ie lative development, including analyses of social 
30 16 cognitive complexity, and cognitive structure. 
( esL) Journal abstract. 
Hilf pe Baskett, Gary J. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
спі, odification of peer preferences of first-grade 
40) de Developmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
M 9433. — Evaluated the effects of 6 kinds of social 
fei jen on peer preference among 54 male and 52 
en Ist graders. Social interaction varied in (уре of 
ратпв (opposite or same sex) and extent of peer 
Mis ceo (cooperation, spatial contiguity, OF normal 
арок control). Results of pretreatment peer 
frie us indicate that Ss preferred same-sex peers as 
in nds. Preference-change scores, obtained by compar: 
B pre- and posttreatment peer rankings, Were analyzed 
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by analysis of covariance. Treatment and pairing- 
by-treatment effects were statistically reliable. Evalua- 
tion of adjusted preference-change scores indicate that 
cooperative interaction significantly increased preference 
for opposite-sex peers (р < .01), but not for same-sex 
peers. Spatial contiguity appeared to have no effect on 
peer preference. Results are discussed in terms of a 
predictability hypothesis, a deprivation-satiation effect, 
and a change in the discriminative properties of 
opposite-sex peers—Journal abstract. 

6579. Kaplan, Melissa С. (U. Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign) The effects of social reinforcement and 
sex of peer reinforcing agent on the performance of 
boys and girls as a function of pretraining ex- 
perience. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5604-5605. 

6580. Klein, Rosslyn S. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Some factors influencing empathy in six- and 
seven-year old children varying in ethnic back- 

round. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3960. 

6581. Lipton, Marc B. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Individual differences in the imitation of models. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5629. 

6582. Mock, Ronald L. & Tuddenham, Read D. 
(Alameda County Child Development Service, Oakland, 
Calif.) Race and conformity among children. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 349-365. 
—Examined the relationship between susceptibility to 
group pressure and the racial composition of small 
groups. Ss were 280 4th, 5th, and 6th graders, divided 
evenly by sex and by race. Ss in groups of 5 made 
perceptual judgments, using Ер. which in succes- 
sive phases of the experimental run distorted to specified 
degrees the judgments allegedly coming from others in 
the group. The racial, but not the sexual, composition of 
the groups was systematically varied, as was the E's race. 
Negro Ss showed more conformity than whites, and girls 
more than boys. A white E induced more conformity 
than did a Negro E. Conformity among both Negroes 
and whites increased as the number of white Ss in the 
groups increased. (19 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

6583. Peevers, Barbara 


task performance as a 
and independence 
and goals. 
г), 

197 fas. Кусма, Joseph Е. (Purdue U.) Personality 
factors in self- and peer-evaluations of WISC per- 
formance intelligence among middle-class children. 
Journal of Special Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 
269-271.—112 middle-class children (60 boys, 52 girls) 
were given 4 subtests of the WISC Performance scale, 
then asked to evaluate their performances. Following 
this, all children selected one another on the basis of 
presumed competence on WISC-like tasks. Although 
prorated WISC IQ did not correlate extensively with 
ersonality, there were several correlations between S'S 
tendency to overestimate his performance and person- 
ality patterns of dominance, individuality, social com- 
petence, and ego strength. The reputational images of Ss 
considered talented by their peers were not as clear-cut 
in personality trends as in intellectual trends. The 
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brightest children of the sample had personalities 
typified by weaker self-images and lower ego strengths 
than the 2nd-brightest children.—Journal abstract. 

6586. Staffieri, J. Robert & Bassett, John E. (St. 
Elizabeth's Child Development Center, Portland, Me.) 
Birth order and perception of facial expressions. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 606. 
—lInvestigated whether later-born children аге more 
accurate than Ist borns in recognizing facial expression 
of mood. 228 10- and 11-yr-old children were presented 
32 pictures in 4 sets of 8 showing different mood 
expression on adult and child male and female figures. 
Results indicate no significant differences in accuracy of 
recognition of expression between S groups.—P. Hertz- 
be 


Tg. 

6587. Weiner, Elliot A. (Purdue U.) Comparison of 
direct and indirect reinforcement on performance of 
k rten children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5010. 

6588. Womack, Milton O. (U. Houston) Utilization 
of two nonverbal cues by children giving moral 
Judgment responses. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3893. 


Parent-Child & Family Relations 


6589. Aldrich, C. Knight. (New Jersey Coll. of 
Medicine & Dentistry, Newark) Thief: Expect a boy to 
steal and he won't disappont you. Psychology Today, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 4(10), 66-69.—Clinical evidence sug- 
gests that the expectation that a person will misbehave is 
often accompanied by subtle cues prompting the sup- 
posedly feared behavior. At times the entire subculture 
may hold expectations of delinquent behavior. Since 
Some parents also secretly wish they could act out their 
Mene and sexual impulses, they reinforce the 
behavior they verbally castigate. In order to overcome 
the present hostility between the generations it is 
necessary to stop treating minor problems as if they will 
necessarily lead to serious antisocial acts and to replace 
current pessimism with optimism about the next gen- 
eration—E. J. Posavac. 

6590. Besdine, Matthew, Mrs. Oedipus has daugh- 
ters, too. Psychology Today, 1971(Mar), Vol. 4(10), 
62-65.—Male and female geniuses often experience very 
intense mothering as infants and children. Extraordinary 
females often possess “ап unresolved but inverted 
Ке problem in which she feels more like a boy than 

and remains attached to the mother in a fusion of 

love and hate. She lusts for the mother.” Tentatively, 

intense mothering is “a 

necessary, though not sufficient, condition for both male 
ee е союне to develop."—E. J. Posavac. 

971. Burger, ary К. & Armentrout, James A. St. 
Louis U.) A factor analysis of fifth and sixth eem 
reports of parental Child-rearing behavior. Devel- 

1971(Мау), Vol. 4(3), 483.—Ex- 


гени Ss were 64 male and 83 female Sth graders and 


4 male and 59 female 6th ders fi i 
metropolitan Suburb. келш: vce саа 
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tween children of both sexes and sex of parent. Results 
replicate previous findings and extend the range of the 
inventory to a younger age group.—S. Knapp. 

6592. Chandler, Frederick D. (U. Michigan) A 
comparison of the effects of group discussion and 
of role playing with group discussion upon parental 
self-confidence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3948. 

6593. Corrigan, Eileen M. (Columbia U.) Child 
rearing practices of unwed mothers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4893. 

6594. Ernhart, Claire B., Jordan, Thomas E, & 
Spaner, Steven D. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Maternal 
Quick Test (QT) scores in child development 
research. Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 
669-670.—Administered the Quick Test, a brief measure 
requiring recognition of vocabulary, to 503 mothers of 
mother-child pairs in a research program. Correlations 
with demographic variables, 1Q of child, and an index of 
authoritarian attitude are presented to demonstrate its 
validity in such research.—Journal abstract. EE. 

6595. Forbes, Gordon B. & Dykstra, Dale. (Millikin 
U.) Children's attribution of negative traits to 
authority figures as a function of family size and E 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 363-366. 
—Measured attitudes toward authority in 105 male and 
91 female Ist-4th grade students with a semiprojective 
test. It was found that boys had more negative attitudes 
toward authority than girls, and that boys from large 
families had more negative attitudes than males m 
small families. No relationship between attitudes oe 
authority and family size was found for girls. Fin ЧЫ 
Suggest that the social learning experiences ассодр Я 
nying large family life produce more negative percep: 
tions of authority.—Journal abstract. oval 

6596. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emory Un n 
adaptation to perceived aversive maternal s pe 
tion and selective attention to oy 710). 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Jun), oe ined 
340-344.— Tested the hypothesis that given un child 
exposure to aversive maternal control, the me style 
tends to adapt by 1 of 2 coping styles: (a) a ent 
involving social avoidance and narrowed at En brad 
evaluative cues, and (b) an open. style REI 
manipulative social approach and neige Josed style 
to evaluative cues. 49 experimentally define ag aduates 
and open style aversive-control male un n briefly 
were compared in their ability to area: le group 
exposed evaluative words. The соси e en style 
correctly identified fewer words than t © de reflected 
group as predicted. Incorrectly identified wre for both 
a tendency toward evaluative self-enhancem difference. 
groups. Control comparisons revealed nee bi 
me promising relations between coping s! У, d behavior 
of attention to evaluative cues; and Бы 
are noted. (16 ref.}—Journal abstract. „rearing 

6597. Heny, Jim С. (U. Kentucky) Childe yy 
practices in Mountain County, Kentuc Ve. А), 3956. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31 an) Father 

6598. Hoffman, Martin L. (U. Michigan pmen 
absence and conscience developmen ,—Com- 
tal Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. , оир, 
р А 88 апа а father-present Pond 
controlled for sex, IQ, and social class, contained 
attributes and overt aggression. Each SOUS based оп 
male and 28 female 7th graders. Data Ч ratings DY 
Structured and semiprojective items ап 
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parents, teachers, and peers. Father-absent boys (a) 
obtained lower scores for all the moral indexes—sig- 
nificantly lower for internal moral judgment, maximum 
guilt. following transgressions, acceptance of blame, 
moral values, and rule conformity; and (b) were rated by 
teachers as significantly more aggressive than father- 
present boys. No differences between father absence and 
presence were obtained for girls. Evidence is presented 
that the effects of father absence on boys (a) are similar 
but somewhat more pronounced than the effects of 
nonidentification with a father who is present, (b) are 
partially attributable to the lack of a paternal model, and 
(c) may be partly mediated by the resulting changes in 
the mother’s child-rearing practices. (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6599. Hurley, John R. & Hohn, Robert L. (Michigan 
State U.) Shifts in child-rearing attitudes linked with 
parenthood and occupation. Developmental Psychol- 
ogy, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 324-328.— Administered 
child-rearing attitude measures to 128 undergraduates. 6 
yr. later, 15 Ss were contacted by mail and returned an 
abbreviated form of the same measures. General shifts 
toward increased manifest rejection and decreased 
overprotection occurred, but achievement pressure re- 
mained unchanged. Over this interval, producers of 3 or 
more children exceeded producers of less than 2 children 
in manifest rejection. increments. Total child-rearing 
experience correlated positively with manifest rejection 
increments only among females. Males in person- 
oriented occupations increased less on manifest rejection 
but decreased more on overprotection than those in 
us impersonal occupations. These data and related 
indings suggest that high child production rates in the 
early postcollege years are accompanied by considerable 
maternal stress and a negative child-rearing stance. (16 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
xa 500. Leifer, Aimée D. (Stanford U.) Effects of 
matte temporary mother-infant separation on later 
Н ernal behavior in humans. Dissertation Abstracts 
шаһ 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5030-5031. 
figs Miller, Darvin. (Ball State U.) A study of the 
КЕР of preschoolers’ perceptions of parental 
Di utes to behaviors exhibited in nursery school. 
e ation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 

(9-B), 5608-5609. 
СО, Osofsky, Joy D. (Cornell U.) The shaping of 
the еса behavior by children. Journal of Marriage & 
i E 1970(Aug), Vol. 32(3), 400-405.—Attempted 
ins estigate some of the child effects upon parents in 
of ршен with 65 white middle-class mothers, each 
Ban dud had at least 1 female child between the ages of 
айе d Utilizing a structured laboratory situation and 
fied Tvention approach, role playing children were 

Eres behave differently in each of 3 situations to 
8 Нан possible effects upon the mothers. Differences 
noted i ers’ reinforcing behavior and teaching style were 

m dir response to the children's changing behaviors. 
AR fies support the notion that children’s behavior has 

660% „проп parental responses.—Journal abstract. 
Chicago тач Samuel. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Toure ll.) Working with black fathers. American 
47) 14 y Orthopsychiatry, 197\(Apr), Vol. 41), 465- 
( ae a strategy used to mobilize black fathers 
Preschool у, to provide new experiences for their 
Пе children within the ghetto. A much larger-scale 
Orhood involvement evolved that included the 


ath : : i 
ers engaging their wives in a neighborhood social 
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event and sponsoring a local business venture. A . 
concerted drive for community control resulted. It is 
suggested that if an indirect rather than a direct 
approach is used to engage black fathers, many of them 
can be mobilized to provide the emotional and positive 
experience necessary for the development of their 
аш 7 operating principles are suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 


ADOLESCENCE 


6604. Alarcon, Reynaldo. (U. San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru) Objetivos vitales en adolescentes de distinto 
nivel socioeconómico. [Life goals in adolescents of 
different socioeconomic levels.] Revista Latinoamericana 
de Psicología, 1969, Vol. 1(1), 55-61.—191 adolescents 
from higher and lower socioeconomic classes in Lima, 
Peru, were administered Buhler and Coleman's Life 
Goals Inventory to test the hypothesis that economic and 
social status of the Ss’ families would influence their 
selection of life goals. No significant differences were 
found between the 2 classes; all Ss showed a predom- 
inant tendency toward internal control and creative 
expansion as the most desired goals.—English abstract. 
6605. Ballante, Hazelene W. (Florida State U.) 
Empathic ability among lower- and middle-class 
adolescents in relation to several social-psycho- 
logical variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4884. (m? 
6606. Baltes, Paul B. & Wender, Karl. (West Virginia 
U.) Age differences in pleasantness of visual pat- 


addition, a relatively ien 
Variability interaction resul 
Манар етта random shapes as less pleasant. Results 
are interpreted in 
stimulus complexi э 
data, suggesting an age-invariant 
intermediate level of variability, | 
representing а methodological artifact primarily due to 
biased samping of the stimulus domain. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. i 
r. (New York Ps: choanalytic Inst., 
"erm р уршы: Clinical studies. New 
„ 1970. xxiii, 252 p. $8.95. 
Janet E. (U. pads Сааи вра 
і ‹ uence of self and fam ly perceptions о! 
Hill The dren's health. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4807-4808. £ 
. Coleman, John C. (London Hospital Medical 
Coll., England) Independence in adolescence. British 
Journal of Projective Psychology & Personality Study, 
1968(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 7-10.—Contributed to the prob- 
lem of the desire for independence among adolescents by 
utilizing projective rather than questionnaire material. In 
revious empirical studies of adolescence, less attention 
as been paid to the issue of independence. 20 13-17 yr. 
olds, referred to a psychologist by a child guidance 
center, were given the TAT. Stories were read by Ss and 
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then analyzed according to the primary source of conflict 
between parent and child, and according to the solution 
of the conflict. 12 Ss gave at least 1 story which showed 
evidence of a conflict over independence. There was a 
total of 22 stories. 6 areas of conflict were distinguished: 
love, leaving home, attitudes, career, freedom of behav- 
ior, and accepting advice. 4 solutions were designated. 
The projective method has elicted material which was 
difficult to obtain by means of a questionnaire; it shows 
that among a group of adolescents, independence is their 
primary problem.—A. Farfaglia. 

6610. Cunha, Jurema A., Carvalho, Lilia C., Braga de 
Moraes, Maria L, & Maraninchi, Suely. Nivel inte- 
lectual dos estudantes de escolas médias de Pórto 
Alegre. [Intellectual level of postelementary school 
students of Porto Alegre.] Arquivos Brasileiros de 
Psicotécnica, 1968(Sep), Vol. 20(3), 39-44.— Reports 
results from 720 12-18 yr. old postelementary school- 
children tested on the nonverbal intelligence test of 
Gilles-Weil. It was found that (a) the Porto Alegre Ss 
Scored significantly higher than existing percentile scores 
for adolescents in general; and (b) the Ss’ school seemed 
to influence the indications of intellectual development, 


particularly in the area of abstract thought and logic.—P. 
Hertzberg. 


6611. Dreyer, Al 
David. (U. Connec 
pubescence and 


bert S., Hulac, Valerie, & Rigler, 
ticut) Differential adjustment to 
cognitive style patterns. Devel- 


and postonset of 
cts indicates that 
BCS scores were 


puberty by 
ref.)— Journal abst 

6612. Feshbach, Norma & Sones, Gittelle. (U. Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles) Sex differences in adolescent 
reactions toward newcomers. Developmental Psychol- 
ORY, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 381-386.—Examined sex 
differences in indirect aggressive behaviors. Reactions of 


14 male and 15 female 8th grade pairs to a same-sex 
newcomer were obse; i solving 


Session, the group m 


гасі. 


istencies in 
ive behav- 


psycho-pedagogical stud 
No. 59, 77 P.—Considers th 
individual in a unique situati 
physical development; (b) h 
development; and (c) her 
family, friends, i 
examination of 


, comprising 
sed on the 
(a) interviews 
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with parents; (b) 


pedagogical observation; (с) a test of 
emotional lability 


of 
; (d) the Rorschach Inkblot T 
TAT; (f) drawings of people and trees; (g) ice 
Picture Test; (h) essays on the future, mother’s idealized 
role, and actions if life could be lived over; (Da 
completion test; (j) the Rotter Incomplete Sentences 
Blank; and (k) the New South African Individual Scale 
intelligence test. Data from these tests are presented for 3 
15-yr-old girls. The phenomenological approach used in 
this study is discussed. (40 ref.)—$. Knapp. 
6614. Jans, J. (Catholic U., Psychological Lab., 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) Psychometrisch onderzoek 
naar ego-identiteit volgens Erikson. [Psychometrie 
investigation about ego-identity according to Erikson.) 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1971(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 1-22.—Erikson 
considered the problem of adolescence as the resolution 
of ego identity vs. ego diffusion. Ego identity is described 
as "the accrued confidence that one's ability to maintain 
inner sameness and continuity .is matched by the 

sameness and continuity of one's теапіп for others.” A. 
Constantinople's (see PA, Vol. 43:14144) revision of A. 
E. Wessman and D. F. Rick's (see PA, Vol. 40:7692) test 
of 60 items based on self-reports by students indi 
their success in their development, according to 
Erikson's 8-step model, was administered to 90 55 By 
means of iterative cluster analysis, ego identity vs. ego 
diffusion along with 5 other traits did not attain ss 
internal consistency. With respect to explorative iol 
analysis, 3 clusters were identified: (a) i 
self-development, (b) fear in one's work, and (c). Г 
interest їп others. The items in inhibition Ens i 
development could be the База he Tes 
ego-identity crisis—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

T 6615. ае Jane В. & Willis, Richard HE 
(Malcolm Bliss Mental Health Center, St. Louis, | 
Conformity in early and late adolascun е ОН 
opmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4 ), behavior 
—Examined (a) the view that conformit in latei 
characterizes early adolescence ал АШ es oh 
adolescent years, and ( ) whether 3-14 
рагїпег finena would hold with adolescents. 32 13 
and 18-21 yr. old males and females Sere а ет 
perceptions of their own and their Pa retest of 
were manipulated by means of a 8 wes adoles- 
judgmental skill. Results indicate ао Г 
cents, “low-competency” Ss, ап K у- 
petency” paitsi showed the most conformity beha 
lor.—Journal abstract. д arent- 

6616. Love, David N. (Florida State | БОШОН 
adolescent communication as rela! cater 
social variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), RS takes the heat 

6617. Musgrave, Letha C. Hot Br. 1), Vol. 710), 
off. American Journal of Nursing, 197 (Ар which offers 
756-759.— Describes the hot line progr whelmed by 


telephone assistance to adolescents Mr er may have à 


d 


their problems. By dialing Hot Line, a cal jques 
үзүшү айин aned in creative Ei c j 
help him examine his situation and pe o 
that would be realistic for him. A oling, OF 
information about free clinics, drug con pad. In 
counseling; he may get the address О а juable in crisis 
many communities, hot ma Have been vi z 
intervention.—Journal abstract. Commi 
6618. Muthayya, B. C. (National Inst. pe^ of the 


Development, Hyderabad, India) A 
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relationship between level of aspiration and reac- 
tions to frustration. Psychology Annual, 1969(Mar), Vol. 
3, 3-9.—Determined level of aspiration in 59 male and 
29 female 13-17 yr. olds using Ss' predictions of their 
scores on 6 tasks. Ss completed the Madras Picture 
Frustration Test (MPF) 6 mo. later. The MPF was 
scored for reaction categories: extrapunitive (E), intro- 
punitive (1), impunitive (M), direction (O), obstacle 
dominance (OD), ego defensive (ED), and need per- 
sistence (NP). Significant correlations between mean 
goal discrepancy scores and frustration reactions were 
found only for M and OD where the relationship was 
negative. Correlations between high positive and nega- 
live aspiration patterns and E and M were more 
significant than for aspiration patterns and E and I 
reactions. High positive aspirations were significantly 
ү to E and negative aspirations to M. (22 ref.)—S. 
app. 
6619. Nagy, Gyórgy. (National Inst. of Education, 
Budapest, Hungary) Férfi ifjúsági kosárlabdázók 
role vizsgálata különös tekintettel a 
személyiségvonások, teljesítmeńy és motiváció 
kapcsolatára. [Psychological examination of male 
basketball players: An attempt at correlating personality 
traits, achievement and motivation.] Magyar Pszicho- 
lógiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(3), 370-382.—Employed the 
Rorschach Szondy tests, the Brengelmann questionnaire, 
Case history taking, sport achievement evaluation, 
analysis of written tasks, and measurements of latency 
306 in task oriented movements іп the examination of 
j^ male adolescent basketball players. Findings were 

n (a) adolescents engaged in sports have stenic (rigid) 
character; (b) there is no correlation between IQ and 
Tank order in sport achievement; and (c) their aspiration 
j concentrated on winning the title of “member of the 
ет live team.” The latter provides a high moti- 
nona] level and stimulates time spent on training. 

ussian summary)—English summary. 

Ие Nawas, М. Mike. (Indiana State U.) Change in 
МО апоу of ego functioning and complexity from 
re nee to young adulthood. Developmental 
the ТА, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 412-415.—Analyzed 
studi ^w stories of 64 male and 61 female Ss who were 
ean adolescents in 1952 and as young adults 8 yr- 

АА go sufficiency and perceptual complexity scores, 
Sheen the TAT, were derived for each of the Ss. 
E the predictions, the changes from adoles- 
{з le young adulthood revealed a.significant increase 
dm les and a highly significant decrease for females in 
the Sn sufficiency and complexity. It is concluded that 
Mounting. the from long-range longitudinal studies is 

vel B, that the assumption of continuity 1n human 
beer ae is too simplistic, and that behavior is 
to bel to greater changes than current theories lead one 

a оиа] abstract. 

) Corr ос, Stephen & Roundtree, Julia. (Emory 
School elates of locus of control in a secondary 
1971(M population. Developmental Psychology, 

22) 40) 477-478. к 
Te - Pegg, Joanne L. (George Peabody Coll. for 
онл) ка personality integration of early ado- 
Vol - Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 

Geo (8.B), 5003-5004. 
zjawi таю, Jadwiga. Postawa młodzieży wobec 
Prid p mierci. [The attitude of youth to death.] 
amied aa chologiczny, 1971, Vol. 12), 105-128.—Ex- 

attitudes toward death in 133 11th graders, using 
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a film, a questionnaire, an interview, Raven's Progressive 
Matrices, and the Eysenck Personality Inventory as 
measures. Sex, family position, and relationship with 
parents and peers were significantly related to attitudes. 
Reflections on death tended to arise under the impact of 
death. of relatives, illness, and consideration of the 
meaning of life. In approximately '/; of the Ss difficult 
situations produced thoughts of or attempts àt suicide. 
Most Ss regarded death as a biologica and natural 
phenomenon. Negative attitudes were found toward 
euthanasia, suicide, the death penalty, and ending the 
lives of the aged. Emotional attitudes ranged from fear, 
horror, clinging to life, and repulsion, to joy. Males 
tended to approach the concept of death cognitively, 
females emotionally. Extroversion or introversion, level 
of intelligence, and other factors studied did not 
differentiate between attitudes held. (Russian summary) 
(46 ref.)—English summary. 

6624. Robinson, John P. & Hirsch, Paul. (U. Mich- 
igan) It’s the sound that does It. Psychology Today, 
1969(Oct), Vol. 3(5), 42-45.—A survey of 430 Detroit 
and 340 Grand Rapids, Michigan, 8th and 11th graders 
revealed that a minority understood the lyrics of current 
best-selling records even though most liked the current 
“hits.” Their expressed concern was whether they liked 
the sound of the records, not the lyrics. Antiestab- 
lishment themes in popular music have become part of 
the established music ШШ but it is questionable how 
much the listeners are in| uenced by them.—£. J. 


Posavac. 

6625. Schneemann, N. (8 Volkhartstr., Augsburg, W. 
Germany) Gedanken zur Entstehung: ichte des 
Gammlers anhand einer Analyse des Ipeters. 
[Refer concerning the formative stor of a hippie 

ased on an analysis of Struwwelpeter.] eitschrift für 


Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 20(6), 13-223.—Analyzed a character (prototype of 
a hippie) in a childrens’ book in an attempt to isolate 
Socii] causative factors. Lack of family atmos here and 
familial interpersonal relationships 5 seen to be one of 
the main causative factors. Hostility, which is a result of 
lack of adequate parental figures becomes displaced, and 
is manifested in the form ol antisosial behavior. (English 
umma 30 ref.)—B. A. Stanton. 

> 6626. n Barbara J. (U. lowa) Help-seeking 
behavior as a function of peer-rated a! gression, age 
of subjects, and conditions of help. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5641- 


Senn. Shirley, Fehl L. (Ferris State Coll.) The 
influence of reading concepts, attitudes, and be- 
havior. Journal of the Reading Specialist, 1968(Dec), Vol. 
82). 50-57.—Studied the influence of reading in per- 

ортеп! on 420 high school students. A 
the major instrument used, A quali- 
of the reported influences on concept, 
was made. Ss commented on 
The Lord of the Flies. Responses 
were classified into areas influenced by reading, and 7 


areas in order 


ho te ein problems, (е) sensitivity to people, (f) 


litical science, 
the adolescents showed that re: 


concepts, attitudes, \ 
students reported по personal influence from r 


the 1184 influences reporte 


735 
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were attitudes, and 15% were behavioral responses. Ss” 
concepts, attitudes, and behavior appear to be more 
influenced by reading materials they selected on their 
own. The number of influences is related to intelligence, 
reading proficiency, and situation rather than type 
(fiction or nonfiction).—4. M. Farfaglia. Уй: Moai 

6628. Turner, Jonathan Н. (U. California, Riverside) 
Entrepreneurial environments and the emergence of 
achievement motivation in adolescent males. Soci- 
ometry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 33(2), 147-165.—Discusses pre- 
vious research which has (a) traced high néed for 
achievement (n Ach) among adolescent males to certain 
socialization experiences within the family, and (b) 
demonstrated that adolescents with high n Ach are 
over-represented in the middle classes. Among the many 
variables associated with social class, the nature of the 
father’s occupation is considered most likely to have this 
effect on family socialization. The relationship between 
father’s occupation and the level of achievement moti- 
vation in their sons was examined using the entire 7th 
and 8th grade male population of 3 different types of 
communities. Ss completed an extensive questionnaire 
on their father’s occupations and the TAT. Results 
indicate that high n Ach Ss came from homes where 
fathers engage in entrepreneurial role behavior in their 
occupational status. This was true Yi of whether 
or not such an occupation was middle or working class, 
or whether the community where the S lived was highly 
modern or traditional. Findings are discussed as speci- 
fying more exactly the social structural origins of 
achievement motivation. (28 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

6629. Weigert, Andrew J. & Thomas, Darwin L. (U. 
Notre Dame) Socialization and religiosity: A cross- 
national analysis of Catholic adolescents. Soci- 
ometry, 1970(Sep), Vol. 33(3), 305-326.—Relates dimen- 
sions of religiosity (belief, experience, knowledge, and 
practice) to adolescents’ perception of the control and 
Support received from parents. A total of 740 Ss were 
chosen from 4 urban male Catholic schools in the United 
States, Puerto Rico, and Mexico. Except for the Mexican 
sample and the knowledge dimension, the apriori 
hypothesis: that adolescents perceiving a high (tow) 
degree of control and support score highest (lowest) on 
religiosity is moderately verified, mainly because of a 
positive relationship between Support and religiosity, 
although control is noticeably related in the Puerio 
Rican sample. For the Anglo samples, the usefulness of 
socialization variables in understanding religiosity is 
demonstrated, and the differences across samples point 
to the importance of reasons for religious behavior. (4 р. 
ref.)J—Journal. abstract. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


6630. Clark, t. (U. California, San Francisco) 
Patterns of aging mm the elderly poor of the 
inner city. Gerontologist, 971(Spr), Vol. 111, Pt. 2), 
58-66.—The last 2 decades have witnessed a decline in 
the quality of life in American inner cities. "Unlike some 
in the ethno-minority groups . . . the white, impoverished 
inner-city aged lack the familial Supports and the respect 
of others which sustain the waning Powers of those in 
certain minority groups. Although they are not as 
isolated from their kind as Was once supposed . . . their 
life-style seems to exemplify isolation, social invisibility, 
and—above all—grinding poverty." The functional and 
dysfunctional aspects of inner-city life are discussed in 
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regard to nutrition, shelter, mobility, and social inter- 
action. It is concluded that "the urban environment, like 
any other milieu in which aged individuals find them. 
selves, has great potential for promoting both human 
misery and human survival.” Stressed is the need to 
examine how the aged poor, "when faced with basic 
problems of physical and psychological survival, develop 
informal structures for their solution. If planned pro- 
grams can be constructed to emulate or develop these 
Spontaneous arrangements among people, they are more 
likely to be acceptable and effective,” (48 ref.)—I. 
Linnick. 

6631. Cox, Troy J. (Louisiana State U., Agricultural 
& Mechanical Coll.) Relations among selected au- 
ditory parameters and age. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4790-4791. 

6632. Gubrium, Jaber F. (Marquette U.) Environ- 
mental effects on morale in old age and the 
resources of health and solvency. Gerontologisi, 
1970(Win), Vol. 10(4, Pt. 1), 294-297.—Analyzed the 
effects of age concentration of local environments on 
morale among the aged, controlling for health and 
solvency. Since health and solvency are considered as 
resources influencing the behavior flexibility of реи 
it was hypothesized that ego concentration would be 
positively related to morale only when resources me 
poor. Data from interviews with 210 people, 60 yr. oí m 
and over, supported the hypothesis. Enyin M 
variations have the greatest impact on the morale 0 ko 
people with the least flexible behavior.—Journal Шү 

6633. Hultsch, David F. (Pennsylvania State U., Div. 
of Individual & Family Studies) Adult age ате 
in free classification and free recall. D 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 338-341 КОЕН 
verbal free classification and free recall task to is r^ 
40-49, and 60-69 yr. old white females. He al 
categorized words into 2-7 categories prior to ies ven 
while the other Ss inspected the ec ters da 
prevented from physically sorting them. Mod per- 
significant age differences in free classi (2 Mot Hê 
formance under the sorting condition. Analyst imental 
recall data indicate a significant Age X Pun d 
Condition interaction. Under the sorting oe e ^ ordi 
groups of younger Ss recalled significantly dida ө 
than the older Ss. Under the nonsorting tara than 
20-29 yr. old Ss recalled significantly more of a greater 
the older Ss. Findings support the hypothe el under 
age-related decrement in memory laa т meaningful 
conditions that minimize the opportunity fo ximize sud 
organization than Mane ea that mà: 
opportunity.—Journal abstract. ч Louvain, 
P6634. Marcoen, Alfons. e m in een 
Belgium) Het rollenpatroon van bejé malized 4! 
tehuis. [Role patterns of the nee 201-224 
Psychologica Belgica, 1970, Vol. 10000 equal number 
74-81 yr. old institutionalize persons, n and women, 
of widows, widowers, and unmarried men with the aid 
living 2-10 yr. in a home, were interes national study: 
of an adapted schedule from the CN that fam 
Adjustment to retirement.” Results we total isolation 
roles still played an important part à отепа, SU 
was not reported. Compensation phen re time, Were 
friendships, church membership, REE higher ages: 
especially noticeable among women а in activity 3$ a 
The aged reported a general decrease АШАП (English 
function of age and accepted it as T 
abstract) (28 ref.)—S. Slak. 
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6635. Powell, Richard R. & Pohndorf, Richard Н. (U. 
Illinois) Comparison of adult exercisers and nonex- 
ercisers on fluid intelligence and selected physi- 
ological variables. Research Quarterly, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
42(1), 70-77.—Administered a test of specific mental 
abilities reflective of cognitive deterioration associated 
with aging to 71 34-75 yr. old male Ss. Mental test results 
of 26 older men who had been participating in a regular 
exercise program of the running type for more than 3 yr. 
were compared to the mental test results of 22 men who 
had engaged in little or no physical activity for at least 3 
yr. prior to their testing. Mental ability was measured by 
the “Culture Fair” Intelligence Test. It was also 
determined whether or not any of 8 cardiovascular 
fitness measures were related to mental ability per- 
formances among the exercisers and nonexercisers 
(N = 48) as well as an additional 23 men whose exercise 
status was uncertain. It was found that regular exercisers 
scored higher as a group on the mental decrement test 
than did the nonexercise group. In general, better fitness 
measures were found to accompany higher fluid intel- 
е scores. In particular, measures related to elevated 
blood pressure were usually associated with poorer fluid 
расе measures. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6636. Rossiter, Charles M. (U. Wisconsin, Speech 
Communication Center, Milwaukee) Chronological 
age and listening of adult students. Adult Education, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 21(1), 40-43.—Tested recall of infor- 
mation in a tape recorded passage by 30 female 20-60 yr. 
к undergraduate and graduate students. The согге- 
ang between age and listening test scores was =46 
м * is significant at the .01 level. Regression analysis 
уе аз а significant Е (р « .01) for linearity of regres- 
ig t is concluded that teachers of adult students 
ly in age should be aware that the older 
om may be retaining less from oral presentations of 

um than younger students—Journal abstract. 
Coll C: Tallmer, Margot & Kutner, Bernard. (Hunter 
тар $i U. New York) Disengagement and morale. 
an 5 ologist, 1970(Win), Vol. 10(4, Pt. 1), 317-320.—1n 
uh peal study of the “disengagement theory” of 
i е morale factor was found to be unrelated to 
d status, sex, health status, income, cause of 
хатт que aging, and engagement. The study 
their K the methods used by Cumming and Hinn in 
“morale inde City Study of Aging, including their 
style ea lexes.” Morale appears to be related to life 
Айз circumstances often beyond control: health, 
the pro widowhood, and retirement. It is suggested that 
Nro social withdrawal be studied since only 
enforced. isengagement may yield high morale, while 

> ‚ Stressful disengagement may be associated 


wit 
sh hopelessness and despair. (20 ref.)—Journal ab- 
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Posen Bartee, Edwin M. (Case Western Reserve U.) A 
тд тепо!одіса! theory of behavior and its р 
National ng implications. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
а, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4261. 
(Harvard Ue Robert М. & Shively, Donald H. (Eds.) 
Japanese East Asian Research Center) Personality 
nese history. Berkeley, Calif.: U. California 


ress, 1970. x, 495 p. $8.75. 
. Kraemer, Richard H. (U. Texas) Military 
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influence on foreign policy: A self. eption. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 


4856-4857. 

6641. Megargee, Edwin I. & Hokanson, Jack E. (Eds.) 
(Florida State U.) The dynamics of aggression: 
Individual, group, and international analyses. New 
York, N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1970. xiv, 27 p. 
$3.95(paper). 

6642. Rasor, Richard A. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
manual for studies of human behavior. Dissertation 
‘Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4975. 

6643. Seferi, Mania L. (U. Colorado) Resident 
participation in relocation planning: The case of the 
Denver neighborhood of Auraria. Dissertation. Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4888. 
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6644. Abély, Paul. (St. Anne Hosp., Paris, France) 
Les avatars du sentiment de liberté. [The incarnations 
of the feeling of freedom.] Annales Médico-Psycho- 
logiques, 1970(Jul), Vol. 2(2), 191-199,— Liberty occupies 
a precarious position between dictatorship and anarchy. 
Alternating philosophic emphasis on the forces of 
determinism and free-choice in human affairs often 
neglect the need for both influences in the si 
operation of any society. The preoccupation of today's 
youth with freedom from nearly all forms of restraint is 
discussed. The contemporary frenzy to be rid of all 

rental, university, and sexual restriction is seen to have 
its roots in the many homes without fathers (prisoners of 
war, soldiers, or displaced persons) imm iately after 
World War II. This gave rise to more than the normal 
desire of each generation to overthrow its predecessors. 
This generation may also have been the victim of an 
overacceptance of the psychoanalytic doctrine that 
restraint is harmful to the individual, to the neglect ofa 
need for the ашын of certain restraints in the 
i t of society Н. King. 

и??? Commies Thomas G. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) A methodology for reconstructing а 


studying social systems lin 8. Disser- 
pri Mirac International, | (Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 


3709. 

л Nicholas J. (Case посато 
0) Stress and adaptation in cross-cu ral transi 
ton Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 


-А), 4330. 
ا‎ Pasion, Amitai. (Columbia U.) Kennedy's 


п experiment. Psychology Today, 1969(Dec), Vol. 
dis 62-63.—The use of unilateral, qoc 


tures of zoodwill are suggested as a means to red 
fostility between nations. The flurry of activity and 
agreements betwee! 
herd ee By careful 
ident Kennedy. ‹ М 
НАН eder able to begin a series of moves 
which were reciprocated by Russia and which reduced 
international tensions without significantly endangering 

i i ilitarily —E. J. Posavac. 
ar Oe iride, L. (U. Missouri) Individual 
among the 


ization and pictorial perception 
meden vem Dissertation. Abstracts Interna- 


Baganda о! Ода! 
i b), Vol. 31(8-B), 5. 
йа} en А Stanley. (City U. New York, Grad- 


uate Center) The exi 
Science, 1970(Mar), Vol. 


137 
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cusses the contribution that psychology can make to the 
understanding of living experiences in cities, the con- 
struction of urban theories, and the creation of lines of 
research. Root elements of a sociopsychological under- 
standing of city life include large numbers, density, and 
heterogeneity of population. The individual experiences 
these factors as overloads at the level of roles, norms, 
cognitive functions, and facilities. The overloads in turn 
lead to adaptive mechanisms which create the distinctive 
tone and behaviors of city life. The differing atmospheres 
of cities, e.g, Paris, London, and New York are 
examined. It is suggested that more precise knowledge of 
urban atmosphere can be attained by applying tools of 
experimental inquiry. (23 ref.)—P. McMillan. 

6650. Moon, Sheila. (Sonoma State Coll.) A magic 
dwells: A poetic and pyschological study of the 
Navaho emergence myth. Middletown, Conn.: 
Wesleyan U. Press, 1970. x, 206 p. $7.95. 

6651. Porteus, S. D. (U. Hawaii) Possible effects of 
rate of global spin. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 503-509.— Technological retar- 
dation among certain ethnic groups has been commonly 
ascribed to the mental inertia associated with prolonged 
Tesidence in tropical climates. However, in every direc- 
tion except human resourcefulness tropical conditions 
favor the most rapid development. There were ex- 
ceptional civilizations in tropical regions, but their 
decline was hastened by the failare of peoples in the New 
World to invent and use the wheel and the onset of the 
debilitating diseases of malaria, hookworm, etc. Another 
factor may be that the equatorial bulge happens also to 
be the region of greatest velocity of diurnal rotation. A 
device that could possibly assist in gathering data on the 
effect of extremes of spin is described. Its use might also 
reverse the trend toward overdomestication of the albino 
Tat. Present-day progress in space travel could favor such 
study.—Journal abstract. 

6652. Rustow, Dankwart A. (Ed. (Columbia U.) 
Philosophers and kings: Studies in leadership. New 
York, N.Y.: George Braziller, 1970, vii, 526 p. $7.50. 


Ethnology 


6653. Del Campo, Philip E. (United States Inter- 
national U., San Diego, Calif.) An analysis of selected 
factors in the acculturation process of the Mexican- 


6654. К; 
Public Health, Los Angeles) A gerontol ical look at 
ethnicity, human Capacities, and individual adjust- 
ment. Gerontologist, 197 1(Spr), 
87.— Discusses "the difficulties of doing good research 
on ethnicity." [t is Suggested that the concern of the 
Psychologist should relate to "research into ethnic 
differences in performance on simple sensory, motor, 


tasks....the evaluation of diff. 
among the elderly of ethnic groups regardin erences 


capabilities effect the elderly person’s Standing in his 


Te thropologist is rele. ted the 
problem of defining good adjustment as perceived in 
each ethnic group. How the 50s, 60s, and 70s differ and 


-plus current Population are 
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areas of concern of the social gerontologists, Being aware 
“that the individual personality functions in an envi- 
ronment that is affected by economic conditions, 
climate, international relations, pollution, health ser- 
Vices," the investigator must remain attuned to indi- 
vidual differences, ethnic group differences and differ. 
ences within ethnic groups.—4. Linnick. 

6655. Lloyd, Barbara B. (U. Sussex, Brighton, Eng- 
land) The intellectual development of Yoruba chil- 
dren: A re-examination. Journal of Cross-Cultural 
Psychology, 197\(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 29-38.—It was sug- 
gested that traditional and educated Yoruba children 
converged in intelligence by age 5 but the current study 
found no evidence of convergence. An intervention 
program was proposed to compensate for the intellectual 
advantage of educated Ss.—A. Krichev. ١ 

6656. Rubin, Roger H. (Pennsylvania State U) 
Family structure and peer group affiliation as related 
to attitudes about male-female relations among 
black youth. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4920-4921. К 4 

6657. Schwartz, Theodore. (U. California, San Diego) 
The noise: Cargo-cult frenzy in the South Sone 
Psychology Today, 1971(Mar), Vol. 4(10), 51-54, 102- 
103.—The cults of the Admiralty Islands expect m 
ulous loads of cargo to be brought to them which m 
give them parity with the Europeans. The appe 
these cults seems to be a "manifestation of a hr 
ethos under conditions of culture contact and ie 
dominance." The culture of the Melanesians enc 
by distrust and hostility and its value system woe 
overwhelmed by European wealth. Parallels a ШЕ 
between the cargo cults, American subgroup hostility, 
and the dropout counterculture.—£. J. dedi renis 

6658. Wittmer, Joc. (U. Florida) Perceiv An 
child relationships: A comparison betwee! uiti d 
and non-Amish young adults. Journal of cos Parent 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 87-94.— d to 25 
Child Relations Questionnaire was admi jene 
Amish and 25 non-Amish late teen-agers. АШЫ БИЙ) 
were seen as “less rejecting, less Eon to use 
less likely to reward directly, and mean fathers were 
symbolic methods of punishment. pea Results are 
seen as more loving than non-Amish fa А. Kricher. 
discussed in light of the Amish culture.—4. 


се 
into areas related to (а) role performan 1s that т. 


i einmann, 
6660. Rappaport, Alan F., Payne, David, & St 

Anne. (Pennsylvania State U.) Perceptual 
between married and single colleg А те ге ideal 
Concepts ої self, ideal woman, ^ кү 
woman. Journal of Marriage & the А 
Vol. 32(3), 441-442.— Compared m серпе o ollege 
female sex role held by 45 married an обаа of self, 
women. Ss were compared in their гет Fre Inve tory 
ideal woman, and man’s ideal woman Bes Single group 
of Female Values. Results indicate tha 
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was significantly more family oriented than the married 
group in perceiving self and ideal woman. No significant 
differences were found between the groups in perceiving 
man’s ideal woman. Both married and single Ss indicated 
their belief that most men would desire an ideal woman 
with a strong intrafamilial orientation. Results are 
explained in terms of cultural stereotypes enveloping the 
female sex role in our society.—Journal abstract. 

6661. Rushing, William A. (Vanderbilt U.) Class, 
power, and alienation: Rural differences. Sociometry, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 332). 166-177.—Investigated the valid- 
ity of the postulation of an inverse relationship between 
social class and powerlessness. 240 middle- to upper- 
class farmers and 1,031 poverty-level farm workers were 
studied for correlations between social class and feelings 
of powerlessness. Results indicate that powerlessness was 
associated with income and perceived socioeconomic 
deprivation as expected, but not position in the system of 
production. Although farmers had much greater polit- 
ical-economic power than workers, they did not view 
themselves as having greater power. Results fail to 
support the hypothesis that power of position is asso- 
ciated with the perception of power among incumbents. 
It is suggested that bureaucratic and reference-group 
processes influence such perceptions. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6662. Segal, David R., Segal, Mady W., & Knoke, 
David. (U. Michigan) Status inconsistency and self- 
evaluation. Sociometry, 1970(Sep), Vol. 33(3), 347- 
357.—Discusses the social psychological exchange model 
upon which much of the recent status inconsistency 
literature is based which assumes that individuals will 
diss to maximize their social positions by stressing 
those status dimensions that give them claim to the 
Кш amount of deference from others. Analysis of 
oa from a national sample of 1,571 American adults, 
thei ы Suggests that status inconsistent people average 
КЕ Ss. statuses in defining their social positions, 
sins than maximizing their claims by disregarding low 
ad ses. Results show that highest status, average status, 
Gaile on are of primary importance ш explaining 
оа Class identification among status consistent re- 
iting d and do not differ significantly from each 
relationships ¢ o education have significantly фе 
да, ps to class identification (р < .001).—Journa 
Sting; учень; Naomi, (Loyola U., Chicago, Ш.) 
Today, oeo ne. Woman as Nigger. Psychology 
о (Oct), Vol. 3(5), 20-22, 58.—Argues that a 
flats logy that ignores the social situation 1n which 
ыы place, continues the error of Freud and 
кашаа о believed that behavior is primarily caused by 
the РҮН inside the person. This error has resulted in 
i ener of believing that women are psychologically 
ronment rom men. Women do what the social envi- 
ences b causes them to do. One cannot discuss differ- 
raised i sd the sexes until males and females are 
then theo Society which expects both to succeed. Until 
reflect ries about sex differences in behavior are only a 

on of prejudice.—E. J. Posavac. 


66 Religion 
mism i; Beck, Samuel J. (U. Chicago) Cosmic opti- 
Ortho, us Ane Genesis myths.. American Journal о) 
Gilersychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 380-389. Con. 
Myths as statements in metaphor about rigorous 
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life problems, which project emotional realities. Among 
Genesis myths are etiologic rationalizations for: (a) 
harsh toil for sustenance, (b) woman’s pain in childbirth, 
(c) the unequal struggle against conscience, (d) pun- 
ishment for murder, and (e) world destruction and 
rebirth. The dominant tone is optimism.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6665. Hinkle, John E. (Northwestern U.) A study of 
attitudes toward anger and the expression or 
inhibition of anger in a religious and non-religious 
population. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4256. 

6666. Stinnette, Charles R. (U. Chicago, Divinity 
School) Existence and faith: A theological method as 
focused in psychosocial perspectives. Journal of 
Pastoral Care, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(3), 165-177.—Dis- 
cusses the methods of theology in terms of sources of 
data, as a theater of examined experience, and as a 
cognitive model.—O. Strunk. 

6667. Strunk, Orlo. (Boston U., School of Theology) 
Humanistic religious psychology: A new chapter in 
the psychology of religion. Journal of Pastoral Care, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 24(2), 90-97.—Although the psychology 
of religion is nearly 100 yr. old, its survival as an 
academic discipline frequently has been in jeopardy. The 
present humanistic psychology movement may provide 
the psychology of religion with needed vigor by empha- 
sizing the depth dimensions of religion, by greater stress 
on interdisciplinary involvement, and by providing the 
field with a new perspective.—O. Strunk. 

8. Struzzo, John A. (Florida State U.) Pro- 
fessionalisms and non-conformity among Catholic 
clergy in the exercise of their ministerial role. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 


31(9-A), 4890. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 


6669. Bhalla, Salma. (U. Massachusetts) Interper- 
sonal schemas: A cross-cultural comparison. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 

4982. 
o. Okonji, Ogbolu M. (Makerere University Coll., 
Kampala, Uganda) A cross-cultural study of the 
effects of familiarity on classificatory behaviour. 
Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
2(1), 39-49.—138 Ibusa and 105 Glasgow male elemen- 
tary schoolchildren were given 2 classificatory tasks, 1 of 


animals familiar to bo j 


th and 1 of in. more familiar 
to the Ibusa children. Degree of familiarity was found to 
influence 


the classifications, but the overall trend of 
development was similar 


in both samples in both 

.—A. Krichev. З 
еа Bruce М. & Millsom, Carol. (Catholic U. 
of America) Repeated memory of oral prose in Ghana 
and New York. International Journal of Psychology, 1970, 
Vol. 5(3), 173-181.—$s enrolled in 3 collegiate education 
classes in Ghana and in 3 child development classes in 
an American university listened to а short prose passage. 
Immediately afterwards, and at 2 intervals involving 
several weeks, Ss reported what they remembered. The 
h pothesis, that. Ghanaian Ss would perform signif- 
icantly better than their American counterparts, owing to 
ition in Africa, received support In all 
In contrast to memory investigations 
i ith its emphasis 
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highlights inadequacy of explaining the forgetting of 
connected prose by making use of the measure of 
decrement in literal memory alone. (French abstract) 
—S. E. Gavin. 

6672. Saville, Margaret R. (U. Hawaii) Individual 
and group risk taking: A cross-cultural study. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 4268. 


Family 

6673. Cone, John D. (West Virginia U.) Social 
desirability, marital satisfaction, and concomitant 
perceptions of self and spouse. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 173-174.—Reanalyzed data from 
a study by E. B. Luckey (see PA, Vol. 30:5527) in terms 
of social desirability (SD). Correlations between en- 
dorsement of adjectives of the Interpersonal Check List 
and marital adjustment varied linearly with the SD scale 
values of the adjectives. The respective correlations 
between SD scale values and adjective-adjustment 
correlations were .75 and .89 for self- and spouse-rating 
conditions (N — 80 couples). It is concluded that SD 
may be an important moderator influencing correlations 
of personality scales and marital adjustment.—Journal 
abstract. 

6674. Fromm, Erich. Mother. Psychology Today, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 4(10), 74—77.—Several social psycho- 
logical changes in contemporary society indicate that the 
values of mother-like nurturance are displacing the more 
strict, abstract values of patriarchal authority. However, 
the “purely matriarchal society stands in the way of the 
full development of the individual, thus preventing 
technical, rational, artistic progress.” The ideal society 
synthesizes the often opposing principles of mercy and 
Justice. —E. J. Posavac. 

6675. Gustav, Alice. (Monmouth Coll.) Ritual in 
families of dissident and non-dissident students. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 563-567. 
—158 college students, many of whom had engaged in 
serious dissident behavior, and 277 who had not, wrote 
brief descriptions of a ritual in their family life. 
Approximately 95% of both groups considered the family 
an important element in their development. A signif- 
icantly larger percentage of nondissident Ss reported the 
following experiences taking place within a family 
context: meals, positive communication with parents, 
and celebration of holidays with both immediate and 
extended families. A significantly larger percentage of 
more dissident Ss reported adverse communication with 
parents and TV watching.—Journal abstract. 

6676. Holz, Robert F. (American U.) Similarity and 
complementarity in marital interaction: The effects 
of role on need patterns. CRC Report, Boston U., 
1970(Oct), No. 46, 17 p.—Studied the effects of role 
expectations of spouses on patterning of needs. Ss were 
49 recently married (14 mo.) childless couples, matched 
for age, education, religion, parental occupation, and 
social class. In terms of expressive need, egalitarian 

dyads reflected similarity while traditional dyads re- 
flected complementarity. Conversely, in terms of in- 
strumental need, egalitarian dyads were found to reflect 
complementarity while traditional were characterized by 
similarity.—Journal abstract. 

6677. Marcer de Stancato, Beatriz, et al. (Salaberry 
Hosp. Buenos Aires, Argentina) Familia y 
marginalidad en el Gran Buenos Aires: Una aprox- 
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imacion psicológica. [Marginality and family structure 
in Buenos Aires: A psychological approximation,] 
Revista Argentina de Psicología, 1970(Sep), Vol. Xx 
63-80.— The “marginal” character of the population 
the slums of Buenos Aires, primarily derived from an 
urban-directed migration of agrarian workers, combined 
with the stresses of poverty and unemployment. has 
resulted in an extreme disruption of the usual patriarchal 
family. Courtship patterns, sexual relationships, and 
parent-child relationships are all altered їп а fashion 
such that the individual is unable to function: effectively, 
Various psychopathological behaviors are so prevalent as 
to be considered normal. The moral issue concerning the 
propriety of working for an agency whose housing and 
relocation plans contribute to the problem is also 
discussed.—S. M. Halpin. 

6678. Murstein, Bernard I. (Connecticut Coll.) Stim- 
ulus—value—role: A theory of marital choice. Jour- 
nal of Marriage & the Family, 1970(Aug), МОЇ 320), 
465-48 1.—Presents a 3-stage theory of marital choice 
called stimulus—value—role. The majority of data stem 
from studies involving 197 couples who were engaged or 
“going steady,” and who were given a revised form of the 
EPPS and the Marital Expectation Test. The Ist 
(stimulus) stage consists of value satisfaction obtained by 
visual, auditory, and noninteractional means. 2nd 
(value) stage consists of values appreciated О 
verbal interaction, and the 3rd (role) stage involves | 
ability of the couple to function in mutually | 
roles. Among the topics considered are whether г 
ог opposites marry, sex-drive, self-acceptance, neuroli= 
cism, physical attraction, greater importance of men in 
determining courtship progress, and imagined ji 
compatibility as opposed to actual role-compatibility. 
series of 19 hypotheses zen supporting data are pre- 
sented. (45 ref.)—Journal abstract. — 

6619. Petranek, Charles F. (Florida State U) eee 
parental spouses' perception of their d ton 
action as related to their life satisfaction. rere 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. ee 

6680. Ryder, Robert G., Kafka, John 8 qns 
David H. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Secti : 
Family Development, Bethesda, Md.) Se 
joining influences in courtship and early » a 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Арг ug 
41(3), 450-464.— Describes transitional pro Te 
getting married, in terms of the interact ol Infor 
facilitating and change-resisting social бее 
mation was gathered from a sample of Bn sq 
couples and a more intensively studied samy of auto- 
couples. Information was gathered by no Lawful 
biographical essays and unstructured n 
features of a transitional process include а influence 
sequence of stages defined by reversals in (3 ref) 
of particular classes of 3rd party evel beet 
=, асі. 

Journal abstr Helm. (National Inst of Mental 


nts. 


6681. Stierlin, " 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Die Famillen bee vel 
ily relationships.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 19 o d 
678-691.—Freud was interested ин У cesset his 
dyadic relations and іп the inner рѕус "uoreiclly and 


patients; family relations were implied ns 


therapeutically, but were not made th f 
interdependence which exists kenen parent che f 1 
offspring and the dialectic interdepende! d r 
and its surrounding society are discussed 

the offspring to develop an ego-autonomys 
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members must share in a complex work of delimitation 
and reconciliation. The dialectic of closeness and 
distance whose success or failure shapes the style of 
interaction and communication prevailing in a given 


family is crucial.—English summary. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


6682. Quesada, Gustavo M. (Michigan State U.) 
Patron-dependence, communication behavior and 
the modernization process. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4974. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


6683. Birenbaum, Arnold. (Wheaton Coll, Norton, 
Mass) Revolution without the revolution: Sex in 
contemporary America. Journal of Sex Research, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 6(4), 251-267.—Discusses the sexual 
revolution in relation to the other institutions of 
American society. The new problems, responsibilities, 
and anxieties which have emerged from the changing sex 
tole are discussed. The premise of creating the auton- 
omous personality must involve one's total self and is to 
be accepted if one desires to accomplish universalistic 
freedom.—E. B. Jaffa. 

6684. Clayton, Richard R. (U. Tennessee) Premarital 
sexual intercourse: A substantive test of the con- 
lingent consistency model. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4916. 
К 6685. Gaffney, Louis. (Seattle U., Graduate School) 
Reenological reflections on marital love and con- 
[Коп Journal of Religion & Health, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
(1), 11-22.—After a brief review “of the complexities 
m difficulties of man's struggle to break with primitive 
Б 00s and superstitions as by knowledge and science he 
CH to master nature," human love and sexuality are 
ined from a more modern biological science 
у, point and from the standpoint of “a first-hand 
рот of those experiencing marriage.” It is concluded 
ane teaching on marital love and birth control is 
Ron the natural law,” but expresses a hope that “in a 
infor open, permissive church society” additional factual 
те mation will “find а psychological climate for 

танов and сһапде”—/. Linnick. 
Care Gottheil, Edward & Freedman, Abraham. 

iets Medical Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Sexual 

чу Ene behavior of single, male medical stu- 
ation, А MA: Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
tile; ; 70(May), Vol. 212(8), 1327-1332.—63 single, 
x fphomore medical students volunteered to re- 
coverina ^, and sincerely to a 352-item questionnaire 

: Kite approximately the same topic areas described in 
sexual EE epar In addition to describing their own 
sample БЕ ауіог, the respondents, constituting а 

H ова invited to participate, indicated how they 
respond ge average college man and woman would 
&ppeared 5 displayed a fairly conservative attitude and 
moralit Aa believe that a double standard of sex 
among the men and women still exists. Comparison? 

insey's d, students’ descriptions of their own an 

HER ata did not indicate that: (a) their sexual 

AES T was constricted, (b) they were concerned about 
шша! potency, ог (с) they were naive and 

mard about sexual behavior.—Journal summary. 
Graduat ohnson, Ralph E. (Sacramento State Coll., 
е School of Social Work) Some correlates of 
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extramarital coitus. Journal of Marriage & the Famil 

1970(Aug), Vol. 32(3), 449-456. —Attempted to bie 
an understanding of extramarital sexual involvement 
through an analysis of 100 middle-class, middle-aged 
couples. Ss who had experienced a sexual affair outside 
the conjugal bond and those who had not were 
compared. The following independent variables were 
utilized as a basis for this comparison: (a) opportunity 
for involvement; (b) perceived desire of others for 
involvement; (с) potential involvement; (d) justification 
of involvement; and (e) marital sexual satisfaction, 
marital adjustment, and involvement. 3 major findings 
emerged: (a) husbands who had experienced extramar- 
ital intercouse (EMI) had a lower degree of sexual 
satisfaction in their marriage than non-EMI husbands; 
(b) basic sex differences existed between husband and 
wife across all 5 independent variables used in the study; 
and (c) "opportunity for EMI" appears to be a 
particularly crucial variable in the analysis of ех- 
tramarital sexuality.—Journal abstract. 

6688. Juhasz, Anne M. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) 
Background factors, extent of sex knowledge and 
source of information. Journal of School Health, 
1969(Јап), Vol. 39(1), 32-39.—Studled the following 
questions: (a) Does the source of sex information differ 
for students from different backgrounds? (b) Is there a 
relationship between scores on à sex knowledge test and 
background factors? and (c) How do students feel about 
the information they received? 365 male and 528 female 
university and education students answered a 2-part 
questionnaire. Information on source, sex, religion, 
community, and birth order was obtained. Printed 
matter is the most frequent source of information, For 
males, parents were the least frequent source; for girls, 
only for the youngest-of-4 group id parents К the 
least information. Considering religion, tholic Ss 
chose parents as sources less often, while Protestant Ss 
selected printed matter less often. More than '/; thought 
that information on sexuality had not been acquired at 
the best time. Whatever the background factors, ?⁄ of 
the Ss did not have adequate knowledge of the physi- 

of sex.—A. Farfaglia. ы 
оору я : [3 & Davis, Keith E. (U.S. Air 
Force Academy) The dynamics of sexual behavior of 
college students. Journal 9 Marriage & the Family, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 32(3), 390-399.—In contrast to рге-1962 
research is a 1967 reported premarital coital rate for 
(mostly sophomores) of 41%—a finding 
which was replicated in an ind ndent follow-up study. 
For males, a 60% coital rate differed little from previous 
research. Ss were 155 male and 222 female undergrad- 


i initial study, and 84 male and 97 female Ss in 
que M de their relatively liberal sexual 


the follow-up. In spite 
е considera le evidence was found amon мси 


female involved was а Spa 
males felt their friends ‹ : 
course, females felt their having had intercourse wou id 
i oved of by friends, family, and society alike. It 

rs that the female's i à 
Roi in a setting where she perceived little support for 
such behavior. Evidence was also found that the more 
physically attractive college woman, while differing little 
from less attractive women in sexual attitudes and 
values, had more noncoital and coital experience. Q6 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6690. Martin, J. David. (Washington State U.) Note 
on a mathematical “theory” of coital frequency in 
marriage. Journal of Sex Research—The “beans in the 
jar” folk model of marital coition rates was found to be 
implausible when examined in mathematical form. 
Mathematical models have the advantage that they may 
be tested in relatively short periods of time if data fit a 
predicted trend curve.—E. B. Jaffa. 

6691. Middendorp, C. P., Brinkman, W., & Koomen, 
W. (Netherlands Organization for the Advancement of 
Pure Research, The Hague) Determinants of pre- 
marital sexual permissiveness: A secondary anal- 
ysis. Journal of Marriage & the Family, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
32(3), 369-379.— Challenges the hypothesis by I. L. Reiss 
that among persons with a conservative life style there is 
a negative relationship between social class and pre- 
marital sexual permissiveness whereas for persons with a 
liberal life style, this relationship would be positive. 2 
alternative rationales for the theory are presented. 
Results do not confirm the theory. By way of elabo- 
ration, some determinants of permissiveness regarding 
premarital sexual relationships were isolated: (a) religion, 
with liberalism-conservatism as an interpreting variable; 
(b) age, with liberalism-conservatism only partly inter- 
preting; and (c) as weak determinants: residence (along 
the urban-rural continuum), and sex. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6692. Reiss, Ira L. (U. Minnesota) Comments on 
Middendorp's “The determinants of premarital sex- 
ual permissiveness." Journal of Marriage & the Family, 

1970(Aug), Vol. 32(3), 379-380.—Replies to C. P. 
Middendorp, W. Brinkman, and W. Koomen's article 
(see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 4) in which I. L. Reiss's theory 
that among persons with a conservative life style there is 
a negative relationship between social class and pre- 
marital sexual permissiveness, whereas for persons with a 
liberal life style, this relationship is positive. 3 criticisms 
to the article are presented by Reiss: (a) the retest of his 
Study was inadequate in the measurement of the 
dependent and control variables; (b) his position was 
inadequately understood, €g, a generalization was 
designated a hypothesis, and discussion was based on 
only 2 of the propositions made; and (c) the article did 
not concentrate adequately on the basic test of the 
empirical relationship between social class and pre- 
marital sexual permissiveness.—P. McMillan. 

6693. Robertiello, Richard C. (Long Island Center, 

Psychiatric Services, Forest Hills, N.Y.) The “clitoral 
versus vaginal orgasm” Controversy and some of its 
ramifications. Journal of Sex Research, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
6(4), 307-311.—1t is felt that there is no physiological 
difference between a clitoral and vaginal orgasm, but 
when investigated psychologically there are 2 dis- 
tinguishable kinds of orgasms which can be subjectively 
experienced. The psychological differences between the 2 
are discussed. The degree of sexual mutuality and 
compatibility between partners is also "discussed. The 
prevention of poor marital sexual adjustment through 
experimentation before marriage is recommended. Al- 
though the more mechanical and educational approaches 
may help to cure the situation, it is believed that the only 
really definitive approach is long-range intense psy- 
choanalytic psychotherapy.—E. B. Jaffa. 

6694. Schmidt, Gunter & Sigusch, Volkmar. (U. 
Hamburg, Inst. for Sexual Research, W. Germany) Sex 
differences in responses to psychosexual stimula- 
tion by films and slides. Journal of Sex Research, 
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1970(Nov), Vol. 6(4), 268-283.—Deseribes the emotional 
and physiosexual behavior of 128 male and 128 female 
students who viewed films and slides that showed petting 
and coitus. After presentation of the stimuli Ss were 
required to describe their emotional reactions 
semantic differential rating scale. Information was also. 
obtained regarding the sexual behavior and reactions of 
the Ss before and after the viewing. The major results. 
indicate that (a) men tended to describe the stimuli as 
more sexually arousing and favorable than the i 
(b) women reacted stronger to a psychosexual stimu 
lation, and (c) the total number of all orgasms increased. 
significantly in the 24 hr. after the experiment. The 
finding that women were stimulated through the stimuli 
much more than the men differed from Kinsey’s data, 2 
explanations for the discrepancy included the validity of 
results obtained through Kinsey’s questionnaires, and 
the fact that Kinsey's data were collected 20-30 yr 
ago.—E. B. Jaffa. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


6695. Speidel, J. Joseph. (U.S. Dept. of State, Office 
of Populina Technical Assistance Bureau, Washington, 
D.C.) Knowledge of contrac d Ae. 
among a hospital population of low soci 1 
M йел of Sex Research, 1970(Nov), Vol. 60), 
284-306.—A questionnaire designed: to provide den 
graphic data and to investigate opinions about ide 
family size and attitudes toward birth control was 
administered to 89 Ss. Major findings of the surve Е 
(а) for most contraceptive techniques, less than dieu 
respondents possessed adequate knowledge to i 
them to use the method effectively; (b) most гар 
had a theoretical knowledge of at least 1 of good 
contraceptive methods; (c) most of the Ss un 
family planning and desired more informati ier 
services about birth control; (d) knowledge al m 
contraception was lower among the Es B 
group; and (e) there was a positive correlation roe 
greater educational attainment and ES 
edge of contraceptives. (22 ref.)—E. В. affa. i 


ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


; J) The 

6696. Albrecht, Stan L. (Washington State U) Th 
effect of disclosure and reference group consist 
erations on verbal attitude-overt behavi 1971(Feb), 
ency. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Vol. 31(8-A), 4278. 4 есі 
6697. Brein, Michael. (U. Hawaii) THAG 
assessment of social attitudes u Inter 

arrangement technique. Disserta 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 42 U) A test of 

6698. Brenner, Arline R. (Wayne e information in 
the preference for objective vs. Soc! 8 
the theory of social comparison р! b) Vol. 31(8-А), 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 1 
4262. 

6699. Cook, Thomas D., Burd, Ju а 
Terence L. (Northwestern U.) Cogn! á belief 
and temporal effects of confronting 1970(SeP); 
costly action implications. SociomelD y d г 
33(3), 358-369.—Experimentally fonts тей 
differentially confronted 81 mal Be 5 
graduates and 60 female undergradua e beli 
and its costly action implications. 
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red less true when the action implications were 
n when they were not. Furthermore, the costly 
rformed. These differences between 
conditions were maintained over an 8-day period, though 
the absolute amount of belief change decayed with time. 
Data are interpreted in terms of a model of “consistency 
plus hedonism” and a model based on “redefinition of 
the object of belief.” The importance of these findings 
for the literature on the relationship of beliefs and 
behaviors are briefly discussed.—Journal abstract. 
6700, Emery, Anne; Goscinski, Frank; Schroeder, 
Christine, & Lerner, Richard M. (Eastern Michigan U.) 
College students’ attitudes toward contemporary 
issues. Psychological Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 
542—Administered a 29-item Contemporary Topics 
Questionnaire (CTQ) to 50 college-aged persons. Ss were 
retested exactly 2 days later and the average reliability 
coefficient was .75. A comparison of Ss’ responses with 
those of younger adolescents previously studied with the 
CTQ indicated that the responses were markedly 
similar.—Journal abstract. 
6701. Fitzsimmons, Stephan J. & Osburn, Hobart G. 
(6 Frost St., Cambridge, Mass.) The impact of social 
Issues and public affairs television documentaries. 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 1968(Fal), Vol. 32, 380- 
397.—Investigated the effects of TV news documentaries 
on the viewer's knowledge level, attitudes and attitude 
dimensions, and potential for changing certain behav- 
m 161 undergraduates were shown TV documentaries 
lealing with 5 different topics and were then compared 
lo a matched control group of 152 Ss. Particular 
[ноп was paid to affects that occurred irrespective of 
о the role of initial position in mediating change, 
ind ae interrelationship among changes. "Open- 
BN edness” was assessed by the Rokeach Dogmatism 
of "n ae intelligence” by scores on the verbal section 
к " cholastic Aptitude Test (SAT). Exposure led to 
gnificant gains in information and changes in attitudes. 
Kin mundedness and initial position had no appreciable 
signifi on information gain, but SAT scores were 
ali icantly related. Effects of exposure on closure of 
an is discussed.—Journal abstract. 
Крга Gray, Bernadette С. (St. Louis U.) Attitudes 
alized ا‎ and order as a function of sex, gener- 
of Rinne for internal versus external locus 
Чи orcement and dogmatism. Dissertation Ab- 
о) Mernational, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4994. 
Moris, Hampden-Turner, Charles & Whitten, Phillip. 
411), 39. cx. right. Psychology Today, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
i Kohibe , 74- 76.—Surveys relating political attitudes 
Were CH 6 level conception of moral development 
indies ucted in San Francisco and Boston. Key 
levels G include: (a) radicals and liberals use different 
at beth moral judgment, (b) college activists are found 
develo the highest and the lowest stages of moral 
jude ees (©) it is seldom possible to comprehend 
Bments more than 1 level abi Y level, and 
) growth i a level above one's own level, 
Conflicts b n moral judgment can be induced by 
te ae stages.—E, J. Posavac. 
and aj ^t. Dorothy E. (U. Jowa) Beliefs about self 
lation Ab 5: A test of the dogmatism theory. Disser- 
4887, stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 
67 
Menlo Barkley, О. W. (Stanford Research Inst. 
Wn. positi; alif.) Latitude of rejection: An artifact of 
505), 357 on Psychological Bulletin, 1971(May), Vol. 
~359.—Proposes that the latitude of rejection 
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of attitude statements as measured by the method of 
ordered alternatives is artifactually contaminated by the 
extremity of own position. An unsuccessful attempt to 
find a more direct measure of the threshold of rejection 
is described. It is concluded that differential “ego” or 
attitudinal involvement across varying own positions 
cannot be validly inferred by use of either the latitude or 
the threshold of rejection since the latter ideally requires 
the property of equal intervals, which is not achieved in 
most applications. It is recommended that the use of the 
latitude measures for comparison of differential in- 
volvement between respondents be limited to responses 
of equal extremity of own position.—Journal abstract. 

6106. Melamed, L. (U. Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
South Africa) Mac Crone's race attitudes scale: 
Thirty years after. Psychologia Africana, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
13(2-3), 202-208.—Administered I. D. Mac Crone's 
scale of ethnic attitudes to 57 bak dune em Results 
were compared with those obtained by Mac Crone in 
1937. Marked changes were observed in the scale and Q 
values. The changes in scale values were partly explained 
by a change in the method of scale value assessment and 
by changes in Ss’ perceptions of the items. Q value 
changes were possibly due to the smaller sample and a 


nonuniform shift in ratings of items. It is concluded that 
d for ordering respondents 


while the scale can still be use 
on a continuum, it cannot be used to determine absolute 
position on the scale.—Journal abstract. 

6707. Parsons, Paul J. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
study of values of Spanish-surname undergraduate 
college students at five state colleges in Colorado. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3883-3884. 

6708. Penick, Benson E. 
edge of black culture as a 
behaviors of whites and blacks. 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 4266-4267. 

6709. Segal, Marcia Т. (Indiana U.) A study of 
responses to cognitive dissonance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4888- 
4889. 

6710. Solomon, е 
national U., San Diego, Calif.) ica 
implications of values research. Journal of Humanistic 
Psychology, 1970(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 30-32.—Although just 
begun, the behavioral scientific search for universal 
values has yielded encouraging findings. These point 
either “to an invariant factorial structure of moral values 
and ethical judgments across cultural boundaries . . . or 
to high cross-cultural similarity їп need and goal 
structures ...." AS research advances, what is desir- 
able" to permit mankind optimal function grows ever 
clearer. The time may be nearing when behavioral 
scientists can no longer be “ethically neutral regarding 
deviation from the human values, the attainable traits, 
and the attainable social reality, which research illu- 
minates.”—P. Swartz. 

6711. Statman, Jam 
value-orientations in t 
mas. Dissertation Abstracts 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4889. 


(Kansas State U.) Knowl- 
factor in attitudes and 
Dissertation Abstracts 


Lawrence N. (United States Inter- 
А note on the ethical 


es M. (Yeshiva U.) The role of 
he resolution of moral dilem- 
International, 1971(Mar), 


Formation & Change 


6712. Dawson, John L., Law, Henry; Leung, Andrew, 
Whitney, Richard E. (U. Hong Kong) Scaling 


& traditional-modern attitudes and the GSR 


Chinese 
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measurement of “important” versus “un-important” 
Chinese concepts. Journal of Cross-Cultural Psychol- 
ogy, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 1-27.— The traditional-mod- 
ern attitude theory states that individuals exposed to 
conflicting ideas either develop compromise attitudes or 
use alternate modes of inconsistency reduction. This 
paper presents theoretical and scaling problems involved 
in the Chinese Traditional-Modern Scale and a model of 
susceptibility to attitude change. In an accompanying 

R experiment it was found that more important 
concepts elicited a significantly higher level of arousal in 
response to attitude change in the direction of peer- 
group pressure. Such pressure resulted in important 
concepts changing in a traditional direction and un- 
important concepts in a modern direction.—A. Krichev. 

6713. Edwards, John D. (Ohio State U.) Resistance 
lo attitude change: Application of the value bonding 
model to interpersonal attitudes. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5602. 

6714. Keating, John P. (Ohio State U.) A politician's 
gulde to success on the stump: Hire a heckler. 

sychology Today, 1971(Арг), Vol. 4(11), 70-72.—Dis- 
traction while listening to a persuasive message seems to 
inhibit the development of counterarguments and thus 
leads to greater attitude change. It may be that heckling 
at a political rally serves to distract the listeners and, 
thus, to cause them to retain more of the speaker's 
message.—E. J. Posavac. 

6715, McDade, Henry. (Florida State U.) Incentive 
and audience in attitude Change associated with 
physiological concomitants. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5607. 

6716. Riffer, Roger L. (Harvard U.) Determinants of 
university students’ political attitudes and presi- 
dential preference: A theoretical model. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4267. 

6717. Robi Ernest L. (Wayne State U.) An 
investigation of the motivational bases of incon- 
sistency dilemmas: A functional analysis. Disserta- 
n Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 


6718. Rodriguez Kauth, Angel. (Cuyo National U., 
San Luis, Argentina) La evaluación n los cambios 
actitudinales mediante técnicas psicosociales. 
[Evaluaiton of attitudinal changes through psychosocial 
techniques.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1971, 
Vol. 3(1), 73-90.—Reviews the problems of attitude 
measurement and attitude change. Describes the tech- 
nique of the panel, Stressing its advantages and disad- 
vantages in the evaluation of the direction and intensity 
of the attitude changes. Discusses some ethical issues 
about. the psychologist's research purposes and the 
modification of attitude Systems.— English abstract. 

6719. Rosenbaum, Leonard L, (U. Maryland) Sex of 
subject and importance of issue as determinants of 


pretest sensitization and resistance in attitude 
change. Dissertation 


Vo. 31(8-A), 4267-4268. 

6720. Satir, Kenneth В. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Effect of commitment to counterattitudinal acts on 
attitude change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4562. x 

6721. Stanley, Robert H. (Ohio U.) Interpersonal 
attraction and social influence. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4269. 

6722. Wernander, Marilyn Y. (U. Michigan) Re- 
sponse to social influence: Public compliance and 
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private acceptance as a function of social power 
and pre-existing attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts In. 
ternational, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4979, 

6723. Zajonc, Robert B., Swap, Walter C., Н; | 
Albert A. & Roberts, Paul, (Inst. of Experimenta] 
Psychology, Oxford, England) Limiting conditions of 
the exposure effect: Satiation and relativity, Journal 
of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 
384-391.—Studied some conditions which may modify 
the relationship between frequency of stimulus exposure 
and attitude. Exp. I and II, with a total of 39 male and 45 
female undergraduates, utilized a within-Ss design, 
Significant exposure effects when the maximum number 
of exposures was 9, 27, or 81 were demonstrated, There 
was no tendency toward satiation, even at very high 
exposure levels. The level of affect for the maximum 
number of exposures was virtually identical across 
experiments, suggesting the possible relative nature of 
the exposure effect. In Exp. Ш with 96 male under- 
graduates, frequency was manipulated on a between-Ss 
basis, and the exposure effect failed to occur. In Exp. IV 
with 112 undergraduates, exposure to stimuli was 
manipulated as а within-Ss variable, while affective 
ratings were made on stimuli of a single frequency class. 
A significant exposure effect resulted. Results of the 4 
experiments indicate that the exposure effect will occur 
(a) when the frequency manipulation is performed ona 
within-Ss basis, and (b) on a between-Ss basis only if the 
stimuli differ in distribution or the scale values are 
unambiguous.—Journal abstract. 


Influence & Behavior 


i tion 
6724. Long, Huey B. (U. Georgia) Informal 

sources, dogmatism, and judgmental modificato 
Adult Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(2), Mc. 
tigated the relative influence of the status of info a 
sources on the behavior of individuals. 36 pai 
from a state governmental agency were asigna hate 
categories according to the status of info ЖШ 
and high or low scores оп the Rokeach d 
Scale. Each S completed a paper and penc AE 
version of Asch's vertical line test and then an Ord eau 
which confederates made spurious soc jude 
indicate that (a) high dogmatic Ss made meon from 
mental modifications when receiving informa from 
peers, and fewer when receiving inform р 
subordinates or superiors; (b) low dogma judgmen 
superior information sources; and (c) over: ibformati 
modification was higher among Ss bv peer group 
from a peer source. Findings suggest readily 
information may be assimilated пои employment 
similar information from a superior 1n fe dependable 
situation and that dogmatism may п seins. Journal 
variable in conforming judgmental deci 


abstract. 


GROUP & INTERPERS 


6725. Atyas, Victor. (U. Tennessee) retical 
utilitarian Interpersonal relating, ei Abstract 
operational considerations. DD, 5613: E 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-В), Interpers?" 


m . (Purdue U., S. 
6726. Banikiotes, Paul G. ( real interaction i (Л 


attraction in simulated and 971(Feb), Vo 


sertation Abstracts International, | 
4979-4980. 
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6727, Benedict, Barbara A. (Columbia U.) The 
effects of self-disclosure on the development of 
trust. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Маг), 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5601. 

6728. Berger, Joseph & Fisek, M. Hamit. (Stanford 
U.) Consistent and inconsistent status character- 
istics and the determination of power and prestige 
orders. Sociometry, 1970(Sep), Vol. 33(3), 287-304. 
—Investigated the following problem: ‘given that the 
members of a task-oriented group are differentiated with 
respect to 2 or more status characteristics instrumental to 
their task, how is the distribution of these characteristics 
related to the group's power and prestige order? A 
theoretical analysis of this problem is presented. 2 
alternative mechanisms are proposed to account for how 
expectations are formed in multicharacteristic task 
situations: a "balancing" mechanism, and a "combin- 
ing" mechanism. Results with 76 male junior college 
students in an experiment specifically designed to 
discriminate between these mechanisms provide support 
for the combining mechanism formulation. (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

6729. Certner, Barry C. (U. Cincinnati) The ex- 
change of self-disclosures in same-sexed and 
heterosexual groups of strangers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4885. 

6730. Coen, Charles J. (Michigan State U.) A field 
Study of leadership in a complex organization. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3708. 

6731. Collingwood, Thomas R. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Differential effects of large and small group 
training and retraining on the long term retention of 
facilitative communication. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5617. 

‚6732. Collingwood, Thomas R. (Hot Springs Reha- 
bilitation Center, Ark.) Toward identification of plus 
and minus training groups. Rehabilitation Research & 
Practice Review, 1970(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 27-31.—Distin- 
jure between a plus and minus (effective vs. inef- 
fective) training group. A plus group results in an 
individual's walking away from a group experience with 
Insight of action to function more effectively in the 
Physical, intellectual, emotional, and interpersonal 
Spheres of life. A minus group experience is the result 
When the individual comes away feeling that he is less 
чен of himself. Certain communication variables, 
When present or not present, add or subtract from the 
Nl e.g, empathy, respect, genuineness, and con- 
рде. The most critical variable is how well the 
eat ner is functioning. A minus group tends to go toward 
PITE lt either functions to coerce members to 
Mire Or there is lack of direction. Insight without 
oth Поп leads nowhere; a group experience which offers 
real insight and action to live a more effective life is à 

6733 се of gain.—4A. M. Farfaglia. 
мазно, Curry, Timothy J. & Emerson, Richard М. (U. 
sonal 1201) Balance theory: A theory of interper- 
2 attraction? Sociometry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 33(2), 
fants -—Discusses T. Newcomb's theory of acquain- 
e Processes, the AB-X theory which concerns 2 
obj ance and B, and their joint relationship to some 
сИ that relationship is perceived by 1 of them. 
mito s study was replicated in a university dor- 
extended у ining 8-person natural living groups ап 

to study the influence of variables derived from 

‘Chambliss’s theory of attraction. 6 male and 3 female 
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groups were studied over an 8-wk period. Data from 
some of the groups paralleled Newcomb's, but revealed 
considerable variation between groups unexplained by 
the AB-X formulation. Alternative explanations are 
examined. It is concluded that group substructuring and 
perceptual-judgmental interpretations of ambiguous 
stimuli account for relations previously, attributed to the 
AB-X processes. The variable most strongly associated 
with attraction was Chambliss’s variable of success based 
on an interactional approach. Interpretations of this 
variable via social exchange theory parsimoniously 
achieves explanation of the data gathered on the 
longitudinal aspects of reciprocity in social relations, and 
further questions the advisability of a cognitive balance 
approach to long-term attraction. (30 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6734. Dreyer, H. & Grabitz, H. (113 Prinzess-Luise 
Str, Mulheim an der Ruhr, W. Germany) Das 
Bewertungsquadrat: Eine Methode zur Erfassung 
von Einstellungsánderungen. [The evaluation table: A 
method for the assessment of attitude changes.] Psycho- 
logie und Praxis, 1970(Jul), Vol. 14(3), 9 -102.—Тһе 
method intends to evaluate attitude and behavior 
changes in connection with leadership behavior after a 
series of training sessions. The questions submitted to the 
Ss participating in leadership training are arranged in 
such a way that each item is weighted against another 
item with a resulting favorable response (preference), 
Results are dichotomized on the basis of above and 
below median location and entered in a 2 X 2 table for 
statistical treatment. Pre- and postmeasures are re- 

uired.—R. F. Wagner. 

б 6735. Fisek, M. Hamit & Ofshe, Richard. (Stanford 
U.) The process of status evolution. Sociometry, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 33(3), 327-346.—Considers the devel- 
opment of status structures 1n task-oriented discussion 
groups. Results with 177 male undergraduates in 3-man 
groups indicate that groups attain status differentiation 
through at least 2 distinct paths. PRE the 
groups studied displayed marked differentiation in 
member participation as early as the Ist min. of the 
group session, The remaining groups displayed near 
equality in initial participation and appeared to evolve 
dominance structures during the course of interaction, 
Differences between members of the 2 types of groups 
were found in (a) the degree of differentiation in 
participation at the close of the discussion session; (b) 
recognition of differential contributions in guidance, 
ideas, and ability at the task; and (c) certain aspects of 
the qualitative performance of group members. It is 
suggested that, in direct opposition to the gearan 
accepted belief, differential participation leads to dif- 
ferential cognition. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

6736. Fonyó, Ilona. A tarskapcsolatok elemzése 
kontaktometriai módszerrel. [Analysis of social rela- 
tionships by the eg ET Ew o» eae Pszi- 

iai 70, Vol. , А 

ir Me Melvin L. (Bowling Green State m 

'of a personal growth group on à measure 
Ee onde Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 33-38.—20 “ ‘normal,’ relatively 
healthy, growth-seeking" college undergraduates ра. 
ticipated in 9 weekly personal growth group sessions of 
hr. each. The facilitator was of an experiential-Gestaltist 
ersuasion. Group mean scores on all. 12 Personal 
Orientation Inventory scales changed positively. For 8 of 


the scales the change was statistically significant. Among 
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a control group, no significant shifts in mean scores 
occurred. It is concluded that “the personal growth 
group appears to be 1 effective method for fostering 
increased self-actualization and the ‘personal growth 
process in normal college students.”—P. Swartz. 

6738. Frahm, John H. (Michigan State U.) Verbal- 
nonverbal interaction analysis: Exploring a new 
methodology for quantifying dyadic communication 
systems. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4990-4991. К 

6739. Gatton, Michael J. (Purdue О.) Behavioral 
aspects of interpersonal attraction. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4991. 

6740. Gordon, Andrew С, (Columbia U.) Friends, 
strangers and manipulated stress. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4886. 

6741. Hammann, Kalen A. (U. Michigan) Trainer 
orientation, member experience, and empathy: A 
true experiment exploring the source and kinds of 
impact of sensitivity training. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4969-4970. 

6742. Harold, Edward S. (Iowa State U.) Dating 
adjustment and dating satisfaction: An application 
of exchange theory. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4917. 

6743. Harper, Richard A. (U. North Dakota) The 
effects of sex and levels of acqaintance on risk- 
taking in groups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4461. 

6744. Harris, Sandra L. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Subject non-compliance in the psychological ex- 
periment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5603-5604. 

6745. Hartness, Helen Т. (Oregon State U.) Analysis 
of dating decisions made by college freshmen 
women while random and steady dating. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol iB) 5604. 

6746. Hawkes, Frederick J. (Colorado State U.) 
Non-content verbal behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5663. 

6747. Jourard, Sidney M. & Resnick, Jaquelyn L. (U. 
Florida) Some effects of self-disclosure among 
college women. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 84-93.—12 women designated as 
high disclosers and 12 as low disclosers were selected 
from a sample of 80 female undergraduates, on the basis 
of scores on a self-disclosure questionnaire. A 2-part 
experiment was conducted, inquiring into (a) the pre- 
dictive value of the selection instrument at forecasting 
self-disclosure in a dyadic situation, and (b) whether an S 
would increase or decrease her predicted level of 
self-disclosure when paired with a partner who differed 
from her in self-disclosure. The low-disclosing Ss 
disclosed less to their partners than did the high- 
disclosing Ss when dyads were formed with like- 
disclosing pairs. When low disclosers were paired with 
high disclosers, however, the latter remained high 
disclosing and the low disclosers showed a significant 
increase in self-disclosure to their partners.—Journal 
summary. 

6748. Knoflicek, William J. (Purdue U.) Induction 
and maintenance of interpersonal attractíon through 

an interaction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4999. 

6749. Kreilkamp, Thomas K. (New York U. The 
dimensions of psychological distance. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4887. 
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6750. Lindskold, Svenn A. (U. Miami) Threateni 
and conciliatory influence attempts as a function of 
source’s perception of own competence in a Conflict 
situation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4887-4888. 

6751. Loper, Marvin D. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
Videotaped feedback and changes in self-concept 
during and after sensitivity training. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-A), 3712- 
3713. 

6752. Lucas, Rex A. (Columbia U.) Social behavior 
under conditions of extreme stress: A study of 
miners entrapped by a coal mine disaster. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 
4906. 

6753. Maier, Norman R. (U. Michigan) Male versus 
female discussion leaders. Personnel Psychology, 
1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 455-461.—Based upon impres- 
sions gained from listening to taped problem-solving 
groups, the hypothesis was developed that in a situation 
where a standard solution is not provided the sex of the 
leader will determine the degree of dominance. A 
changing work procedure problem was used under 2 
conditions: with and without a suggested solution. 384 
undergraduates were divided into 96 groups of 4 Ss each 
(2 male and 2 female members). The group ‘solutions 
were classified as worker's preference, integrative meth- 
od, and leader’s preference. The leader's preference 
solution was defined as the suggested solution provided. 
The integrative method was a partial solution which 
reflected a median position and the worker's preference 
was inclined toward continuation of the current pac 
despite its apparent inefficiency. The results, e 
as percentages with a chi-square analysis, im d 
for male leaders the type of solution reache ы. 
independent of the problem situation but there Me 1 
significant difference for female leaders. When B n 
ard solution was provided the female leader's PUR n 
was obtained 66.7% of the time while only EE 
time under the facts-only condition —D. L. amice 

6754. Marin, Irwin C. (U. Michigan) The Nei 
of affect linkages in social groups. PA 4264. 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. My ‘lon U) 

6755. McConnell, Howard К. (Carnegie- relations 
The role of individual differences in human мие 
laboratory training. DE Abstracts Inte 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4888. ‚ (U: 

ese. МенгаыЫап, Albert & Ksionzky, Бан 
California, Los Angeles) Factors of in 


ycholog- 
behavior and judgment in social groups. o Pine 
ical Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 483: hi "closely-knit 
dimensions used to describe persons Me in esl ofa 
social groups. 22 male and 18 female sane person- 
student church group completed SOCIÓmE $$ used 2 
ality, and family make-up questionnae © nother: 
independent dimensions in describing 


4 - ing qualities. 
another's positive and negative reinforcing d 2 factors 


А : еы ese 
sociometric questionnaire which ушен О or ch 
considered to be a potentially use a isl organizati 
acterizing an individual within any ositively 


according to a 4-fold classification: (2) уау but E 
negatively reinforcing to others, ( у Дерануёу but 


negatively reinforcing to others, (©) sitively 
positively reinforcing, and (d) деш ae a a 
negatively reinforcing. Correlations ag more negati 
were less affiliative and were e Journal abstract 
reinforcing than females. (19 ref)— 
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6757. Meltzer, Leo; Morris, William N., & Hayes, 
Donald P. (Cornell U.) Interruption outcomes and 
vocal amplitude: Explorations in social psycho- 
physics. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971 (Jun), Vol. 18(3), 392-402.—IIlustrates the utility of 
а social psychophysical approach—investigations of 
social behavior as functions of precisely measured 
physical aspects of communicative behavior. 120 male 
undergraduates served as Ss. A multiple correlation of 
79 was obtained between the percentage of successful 
interruptions in discussions and (a) the change in 
interruptee’s vocal amplitude from before to during the 
interruption, and (b) the difference between the 
interruptee’s and interrupter's amplitude during simul- 
taneous speech. In cross-validation, scores derived from 
the 2-variable regression equation correlated .60 with the 
observed scores. The defender’s amplitude was generally 
4 more potent determinant of interruption outcomes 
than the attacker's amplitude. Within any dyad, the 
рае the amplitude differentials, the greater was the 
ikelihood of interruption success. Amplitude variable a 
was particularly effective in determining the outcome of 
very short interruptions, while b was effective for all but 
ry long contests. Data suggest that certain features of 
verbal social interaction may be more dependent upon 
nonverbal cues than upon the semantic content of the 
utterances spoken. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6758. Meux, Eleanor F. (U. Utah) An experimental 
analogue of pollution and population problems: An 
N-person game of chicken. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4973. 

6759. Murdoch, Peter & Rosen, Dean. Norm for- 
mation in an interdependent dyad. Sociometry, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 33(3), 264-275.—Studied power use, 
interpersonal accommodation, and trading agreements 
in 74 undergraduates in dyadic relationships involving а 
joint work task. In the trading agreements each S 
restrained his capability to disrupt the relationship in 
exchange for a similar restraint from the other S. In the 
relationship, a high-power S's capability to disrupt was 
based on a conflict of interest with a low-power S, whose 
АИ to disrupt was based on defection to an 
шетачуе thereby hurting the high-power $. Conflict of 
"sid varied as high and low, was crossed with level of 

ternative, varied as attractive and unattractive. It was 
Predicted and found (p < .05) that more interpersonal 
ор and trading agreements occurred when 
disry Ss rather than 1 or neither S possessed high 

6 live capability.—Journal abstract. 
ик. O'Day, Rory. (U. Michigan) Training styles in 
honnhalytic groups. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

e (Eb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4265. 

TE Rich, Robert O. (Brigham Young U.) The 
caren? between value balance and cross-sex 
Tien of engaged couples. Dissertation Abstracts 

йола, 1971Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4920. 

ade o; Pashkin, Marshall. (U. Michigan) Supervisory 
lests Y. ip in problem solving groups: Experimental 
tivenes Fred Fiedler's “theory of leadership effec- 

blades in the laboratory using role play methods. 

31@-В) d VA International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
5763. Schmitt, David R. & Marwell, Gerald. (U. 
tion, fot) Taking and the disruption of cooper- 
IMa nal of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 
ments voy YOL 15(3), 405-412.—Describes 3 experi- 
with 15 pairs of undergraduates in which Ss could 
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either cooperate or respond on a lower-paying indivi 
task. In Dap. I and 1l, either $ could SUE TM 
that took $1.00 of the other's earnings whenever Ss chose 
to cooperate. The 2 experiments differed as to whether 
laking responses were effective continuously or in- 
termittently, and showed that the riunity to take 
disrupted cooperative behavior, Exp ll I indicated that if 
taking was possible regardless of whether Ss cooperated 
or responded on the individual task, Ss either cooperated 
or terminated the experiment,—Journal abstract. 

6764. Scioli, Frank P. (Florida State U.) Political 
attitude, verbal behavior, and candidate selection in 
experimental small groups. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4860-4861. 

6765. Sheskin, David J. (U. Kentucky) An extension 
of the concept of personal space. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197W(Feb), Vol, 31(8-B), 4977, 

6766. Shore, Clement W. (Oklahoma State U.) Risk 
taking and rationality in individual, group, and 
leadership situations. Dissertation. Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4978. 

6767. Tiller, Richard H. (U. Tennessee) сесии 
behavior іп a Prisoners Dilemma game as a function 
of selected reinforcement schedules and personali 
variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5645. 

6768. Tomeh, Aida К. (Bowling Green State U.) Birth 
order and friendship associations. Journal of Mar- 
riage & the Family, 1970(Aug), Vol. 32(3), 360-369, 
—Analyzed the relationship between birth order and 
friendship associations in a study based on а samy le of 
523 18-23 yr. old female undergraduates in the iddle 
East. The main finding is that last-born girls tend to visit 
with friends more frequently than Ist and in-between 
children. However, the same pattern by birth order does 
not always hold when intensity of interaction with 
friends is considered, The relatively high participation 
with friends on the part of last-borns as compared to 
Ist-borns may reflect the beginning of Em in the 
functions of the family. The apparent high friendship 
interaction of all the different groups studied emphasizes 
group solidarity based on affectivity as its major base of 
strength. (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. ; 

6769. Weil, Pierre. (Federal U., Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil) Dinámica de grupo е p! rama no ensino 
da psicologia social. [Group dynamics and psycho- 
drama in the area of social [rgo de Arquivos 
Brasileiros de Psicotécnica, 1968(Sep), Vol. 20(3), 23- 
29.— Describes the division of ps. chology students into 2 
psychodynamic groups: 1 whic! verbalized, the other 
which observed. The groups interacted and changed 
their respective roles for 10-min sessions. The partic- 
ipants anal their observations and discussed the 
favorable and unfavorable aspects of group dynamics. 
An observation program for future sessions was pro- 

„Р. Hertzberg. 

poser. Weissman, Herbert Nọ, Seldman, Martin, & 
Ritter, Kenneth. Changes in awareness of impact 
others as a function of encounter and mara- 
thon group experiences. Paychological Reports, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 651-661.—Asses: the efficacy of 
encounter (E) and marathon group experiences in 
inducing changes in perception o self and others and in 

md and interpersonal dimensions of psychological 
unctioning. Formulation and changes in attitudes 
toward the group were examined as well. Objective tests 
were administered to E and control groups consisting of 
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17 graduate students in psychology. Forced-choice 
peer-nomination rating forms and attitude question- 
naires were administered at various points to the E group 
and the Barron-Welsh Art Scale and the Fundamental 
Interpersonal Relations Orientation-Behavior Scales to 
both groups. Peer-nomination data indicate Ss became 
more accurate in predicting how group members viewed 
them but did not change their self-perceptions in 
alignment with group ratings. (17 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

6771. Wilson, Thomas A. (Harvard U.) The effect of 
racial group membership and cross-race contact on 
the communication of expectancies. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4891. 

6772. Yarger, Sam J. (Wayne State U.) A cor- 
relational study of leader behavior and group 
performance in a task oriented behavior setting. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3977-3978. 

6773. Yinon, Yoel. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
role of aggression in the risky shift: A test of the 
diffusion of responsibility and the social value 
hypotheses. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4270-4271. 


Influence & Communication 


6774. Blake, Brian F. & Heslin, Richard. (St. John's 
U. Evaluation apprehension and subject bias in 
experiments. Journal of Experimental Research in 
Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 57-63.—Examined the 
effect of an S's awareness that his adjustment is being 
evaluated upon 2 forms of bias, conformity to the E's 
expectancies (Rosenthal effect) and socially desirable 
responding. Expecting '/ the Ss to prefer 1 kind of 
picture, each of 4 Es ran 32 female undergraduates (a 
total of 128 Ss) in a picture-rating task. The pictures 
varied in social desirability and the experimental context 
was either evaluative or nonevaluative. A significant 
Rosenthal effect which did not depend upon an 
evaluative setting appeared. Also, Ss made more socially 
desirable responses in an evaluative Setting; this effect 
decayed over time during the experimental session. The 
vali lity of the Rosenthal effect and the limited bias 
introduced by an evaluative context are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 
6775. Bobele, Harvey K. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
An exploratory study of the use of body-movement 
ros коба) grown adjunct in sensitivity training. 
issertation tracts. Internatio) 
31(8-B), 4082. nal, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
6776. Collingwood, Thomas R. (Pittsburgh YMCA 
Counseling Service, Pa.) Retention and retraining of 
interpersonal communication skills. Journal of Clin- 
ical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 294-296.—40 
undergraduates, all of whom had received training in 
empathy, respect, genuineness, and concreteness were 
followed up at monthly intervals for 5 mo. Between the 
3rd and 4th follow-up period, 18 Ss received 2.5 hr. of 
retraining. All Ss responded in writing to 8 taped client 
stimulus expressions, and ratings by 2 raters were 
accomplished using the Overall Facilitative Functional 
Scale. There was an initial slippage which paralleled 
results obtained in learning studies investigating reten- 
tion. Retraining increased the Ss' functioning to peak 
levels.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
6777. Jones, Stephen C. & Shrauger, J. Sidney. 
(Cornell U.) Reputation and self-evaluation as de- 
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terminants of attractiveness. Sociometry, 197 ), 
Vol. 33(3), 276-286.—Investigated the effect E 
correspondence between an individual's reputation 
his self-evaluation on his attractiveness for others, 
female undergraduates were given information depicti 
a stimulus person as a high or low worth individual, and 
then listened to a tape recording of the same stimulis 
person describing herself in a self-enhancing or self- 
derogating manner. Conditions were arranged in a 2 Х Û 
factorial design. Results show that Ss found the stimulus 
person more attractive in the high than in the low 
reputation condition. Furthermore, the reputation and _ 
self-evaluation conditions interacted so that the hij 
self-evaluator tended to be more attractive than the low 
self-evaluator in the high reputation condition and the 
low self-evaluator tended to be more attractive than tlie 
high self-evaluator in the low reputation condition, 
—Journal abstract. 

6778. Leib, Jere W. (Ohio U.) The effects of g 
relaxation training and group discussion on 
productivity: Some implications for group th 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
31(8-B), 5000—5001. " 

6719. Mehrabian, Albert. (U. California, Los Ar 
Nonverbal betrayal of feeling. Journal of Experimenta 
Research in Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 64-73.—In 
3 experiments with 56, 48, and 41 paid undergraduates, 
respectively, the behaviors of deceitful communicators 
were explored to study the more general situations Ш 
which a person is unwilling or unable to commu 
his feelings verbally. The hypothesis which received 
support was that of negative affect indica шо 
verbal cues occur more frequently in deceitful | ай 
truthful communications. Communicators exhibited Ай 
frequent movements while they were being де 
assumed less immediate positions relative to Ш@Г 
addressees, talked less, talked slower, had more speg 
errors, and smiled more. In addition to their releval 
for deceit, the findings also provide detailed info cues 
about the significance of the yo АО 
employed in the study.—Journal abstract. E 

16780. Morris, Harvey S. (U. Nebraska) e 
psychopathology, group composition, n d 
group consensus and cooperation in a ud 

ame. Dissertation Abstracts International, ч 
Vol. 31(8-B), 5002—5003. 

6781. Rosen, Sidney & Tesser, Abraham. (U G i 

On reluctance to communicate undeslra 


j I 
mation: The MUM effect. осона notion 


municate Ше 
ositive K 


aduales 
he P] 
D 
prior behavior towari o n 
present or anticipated role т micator and 
action, (c) a unit relation betwee n 
message, and (d) obvious аин 
і ts as а consequence 
punishments quence facto s 
trolled for, the hypothesized effect EA rates 
< .001). The difference in commun! 
function of whether the n 
discussed in terms of some OF | 4 e 
inhere in the communication RR 
other variables which might moder: 


—Journal abstract. 
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6782. Savicki, Victor E. (U. Massachusetts) Self- 
disclosure strategy and personal space proximity in 
intimacy development. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5008-5009. 

6783. Shilling, Louis E. (U. Georgia) The differential 
effect of two small-group training procedures upon 
the acquisition of interpersonal communication 
skills and the extinction of interpersonal anxiety. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 4977-4978. 


Social Perception & Motivation 


6784. Albert, Stuart. (City U. New York, Graduate 
Center) Interpretation of temporal trends. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 
311-322.—Considers temporal experience as a set of 
temporal trends in which situationally defined properties 
are plotted over time. In Exps. I and II with 30 and 38 
male and female undergraduates, the primary set of 
trends expressed graphic patterns of 0, moderate, or high 
temporal variabilities in (a) an attitude, (b) a behavior 
(smoking), or (c) a physical state (pollution). At the end 
of the time portrayed by the graph, the S was to assume 
an influence attempt to lower the trend. Attitudinal 
fluctuation prior to influence implied susceptibility to 
influence, whereas variation in smoking or pollution 
level did not. This finding is interpreted as the differ- 
ential operation of homeostatic processes within situa- 
tions that have explicit goals vs. situations that do not. 
Exp. Ш with 34 undergraduates and 16 volunteers, 
tested this explanation with a set of trends varying in 
slope. The use and limitations of temporal trends as a 
device for studying temporal experience are discussed. 
(18 ref,)—Journal abstract. 

6785. Bernhardson, Clemens S. & Fisher, Ronald J. 
(U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Canada) Perceptions of 
os desirability and frequency of occurrence of 
raits and the probability that the traits will be 
endorsed. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
002), 571-576.—1 group of 72 students estimated the 
Percentage of their fellow students characterized by each 
of 100 traits while another group of 74 students 
оде "true" or “false” to each trait. The correlation 

tween the social desirability values of the traits and 
probability of endorsement was .80 while the correlation 
ae the perceived frequency of occurrence of these 
ae ща the probability of endorsement was .86. The 
ЕҢ е correlation of frequency of occurrence and 
тоса desirability with probability of endorsement was 
e -10 of the variance in the endorsement variable 
desi есу associated with variance in the social 
endrability variable while .37 of the variance in the 
Romen! variable was directly associated „with 
dy ance in the frequency of occurrence variable. 

ournal abstract. 

de, 86 Boyle, Richard & Bonacich, Phillip. The 
vena of trust and mistrust in mixed-motive 
di Ir - Sociometry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 33(2), 123-139. 
ones improvements for the theory of consensus 
dination developed by T. Scheff (see РА, Уш. 
ales 2 as a solution to mixed motive games. Scheff's 
ilum" ion of a "motivation to coordinate" and his 
Pad 8 show how consensus develops over time are 
ate э - Modifications and extensions for the theory 
рор дереве which (a) allow for the development of a 

C Perative as well as a cooperative consensus; 
nt for the gradual creation or destruction of trust 
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between players, where the level of trust at any time is a 
function of the past interaction in the game and 
determines the future interaction; and (c) account for the 
Ist strategy choices with an index of "caution" based on 
the values in the game. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6787. Bryson, Jeff B. (Purdue U.) A correlative 
approach to the analysis of impression formation 
processes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4967-4968. 

6788. Collins, W. Andrew. (Stanford U., Inst. for 
Communication Research) Idiosyncratic verbal be- 
havior of interviewers. Report of the Institute for 
Communication Research, Stanford U., 1968(Oct), 18 
p.—Presents evidence that interview bias exists in the 
response recording of open-ended questions. Content 
analysis of major and minor encoding patterns, idio- 
syncratic verbal behavior, was pae dg on schedules 
received from 2 interviewers and compared with that of 3 
other interviewers. Analysis of word repetition frequency 
and number of words in each response ен inter- 
viewer differences significant at the .001 level. Th 
possibility that situational factors may have influenced 
these results was examined. Mean number of 
words/question for 3 interviewers was correlated for 
time of interview in the survey period, type of attempt, 
number of attempts, and sex of the respondent. No 
significant differences were found for the variables 
considered. Implications for the use of open-ended 
questions in research are discussed, Suggestions for the 
training of interviewers are presented, (22 ref.)—S. 


Knapp. 

Чо. Cooper, Joel. (Princeton U.) Personal re- 
sponsibility and dissonance: The role of foreseen 
consequences. Journal 0) Personality & Social Psy- 
chology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 354-. 63.— Tested the 
proposition that personal responsibility is a necessary 
condition for the arousal of cognitive dissonance, A 

rson was considered to feel ally responsible for 
fis behavior if he voluntarily chose to act in à discrepant 
way and was able to foresee the consequences 0! his 
choice. 124 female undergraduates either chose or were 
ordered to work with a partner who, for the purpose of 
their interaction, had negative characteristics, The 

artner's negative characteristics either were or were not 
foreseeable prior to S's decision to work with her. It was 
predicted that Ss whose partners were freely chosen and 
whose negative traits were known beforehand would 
experience dissonance. Such Ss were expected to reduce 
their dissonance by liking their partners, more as the 
degree of their partners" undesirable trait increased. All 
other Ss were expected to show an inverse relationship 
between their liking for their partners and the degree of 
their partners" p trait. Results generally support 
the predictions. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

790, Crandall, James E. (U. Idaho) Effects of 
intolerance of ambiguity upon interpersonal attrac- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 550. 
—Reports that previous research has suggested that Ss 
who are intolerant of ambiguity possess characteristics 
producing greater likability. 2 experiments with a total of 
60 Ss revealed the opposite effect. Intolerant Ss were 
liked less than more tolerant Ss. Even those who were 
themselves intolerant of ambiguity preferred others who 
were more tolerant. Differences in self-descriptions on 
the Leary Interpersonal Adjective Checklist, as а 
function of tolerance-intolerance_ of ambiguity, were 


similar to those found earlier.—Author abstract. 
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6791. Dorfman, Donald D., Keeve, Susan, & Saslow, 
Carl. (U. lowa) Ethnic identification: A signal detec- 
tion analysis. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 373-379.—Investigated the sug- 
gestion of G. Allport and B. Kramer (see PA, Vol. 
20:4204) that Ss high in anti-Semitism are more accurate 
at discriminating Jews from non-Jews than Ss low in 
anti-Semitism. Whether sensitivity in such a task is a 
function of anti-Semitism was tested. Ss were 108 
non-Jewish undergraduates. Through signal detection 
theory, indexes of sensitivity and response bias were 
obtained from receiver-operating characteristic curves in 
a task requiring the identification of Jews and non-Jews 
from facial photos. Results show that sensitivity was 
greater for high-prejudiced Ss. The difference between 
the 2 groups was quite small. On response bias, 
high-prejudiced Ss were more confident of their judg- 
ments than low-prejudiced Ss, and this result was found 
with sensitivity held constant. High-prejudiced Ss 
showed slightly greater sensitivity (p < .05) and were 
significantly more confident of their judgments (p 
< .001) than low-prejudiced Ss. The existence of a 
prejudiced personality type is briefly considered. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6792. Kisenthal, Sherman. (Boston U., Medical 
School) Attribution of mental illness in relation to sex 
of respondent and sex of rated stimulus person. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 471-474. 
—31 male and 79 female undergraduates rated the 
degree of mental illness of 10 case descriptions on a 
5-point scale. 2 forms were used, matched for the 10 case 
problems but varied for case sex. Analysis of variance 
yielded significant main effects for sex of the respondent 
and case sex. Male respondents attributed more mental 
illness than female respondents to the cases. The mean 
rating of case sex for male items was significantly higher 

than female items. However, 6 of the 7 items which 
varied sex between forms failed to differ significantly. 
—Journal abstract. 

6793. Gitter, A. George & Fishman, Janet E. Lead- 
ership: Nonverbal communication, verbal com- 
munication, race of target and sex of perceiver. CRC 
Report, Boston U., 1969(May), No. 41, 76 p.—Inves- 
tigated the effects of nonverbal communication (NVC), 
verbal communication (VC), race of target, and sex of 
perceiver on person perception. 151 Caucasian under- 
graduates were assigned to 8 experimental groups. Ss 
viewed an actor, who appeared to be Caucasian or 
Negro, presenting a verbally strong or weak script with 
strong or weak NVC. Ss then completed a 51-item rating 
scale on characteristics of the actor. Manipulation of 
NVC produced the main effects, followed by VC, race, 
and sex. Results of multivariate analysis indicate 
significant effects of (a) NVC on the Perception of 
leadership, empathy, wise man, and nice guy; (b) VC on 
perception of leadership, wise man, and nice guy; (c) 
race on perception of empathy, wise man, and nice guy; 
and (d) sex on perception of leadership and nice guy. (6 
p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6794. Kaplan, Martin F. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Dispositional effects and weight of information in 
impression formation. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 279-284.—Investi- 
gated response dispositions, or initial impressions ex- 
isting prior to presentation of stimulus traits, in the 
impression formation paradigm. Response disposition, 
likability, and weight of stimulus traits were varied in an 
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experiment with 80 female undergraduates. Consistent 
with a weighted average model of information and initia] 
impression integration, positive dispositions were asso- 
ciated with greater positivity of person impressions, 
independent of stimulus likability level. The magnitude 
of the dispositional effect diminished when greater 
weight was associated with stimulus traits. It is con- 
cluded that dispositions and stimulus value are averaged 
in forming impressions, the weight of the 2 components 
being inversely related. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract, 

6795. Kaplan, Martin F. & Olczak, Paul V. (Northern 
Illinois U.) Attraction toward another as a function of 
similarity and commonality of attitudes. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 515-521.—Hypothesized 
that agreement is a reinforcer, providing reward through 
consensual validation, and that agreement should there- 
fore lead to greater attraction in minority opinion Ss 
than in majority Ss. 160 minority or majority male and 
female undergraduates compared attitudinal responses 
on an important or unimportant topic with a confederate 
who agreed with either 25 or 75% of responses. Further, 
regardless of initial position, '/ the Ss were told they 
were in a minority, '/4, a majority. Confirming the 
hypothesis, increased agreement led to greater attraction 
for actual minority Ss on both topics, and for actual 
majority Ss only when given minority feedback on an 
important topic. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6796. Martin, Dale A. (Florida State U.) The 
differential effect of three dimensions of emotional 
meaning: Activity, valence, and potency upon iden- 
tification of vocal emotional expressions. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4467- 
4468 


6797. Martin, J. David. (Washington State B-P 
Suspicion and the experimental confederate: 
study of role and credibility. Sociometry, 1970002) 
Vol. 33(2), 178-192.—Reports 5 experiments i 
gating the relative "suspiciousness" of persons, some 


whom were confederates and some uninstructed 85, m 
performed different roles in small group hu 
Observed by undergraduate classes. Simple devian Ө 5s 
took positions different from those which were ША АМЕ 
their groups, and persons whose behavior ce more 
dress) was not internally consistent, ФО аф 


suspicion than did conformers who were h 
Actual stooges failed to elicit significantly 0 
cion than naive Ss in comparably deviant roles. imental 
mendations on the use of confederates in ae 
studies are presented. (22 ref.)—Journal abstr (Xavier 
6798. McGinnis, James Н. & Oziel, гер "impres- 
U., Cincinnati, O.) Note: Primacy effects 1970(ADD. 
sion formation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, ted for 
Vol. 30(2), 393-394.—Primacy effects e of 8 
differences in the mean ratings of the 2. Sr pression 
female undergraduates each. Such effects Ш interacting 
formation may be the result of 2 separate bu formation 
processes, i.e., S. E. Asch's directed Impreso thesis. 
and N. Н. Anderson’s decreased attention hypi А 
—Journal abstract. "tendra. (U- 
6799. Merenda, Peter F. & Мо роп 
Rhode Island) Indian students’ рге- ап Po 
perceptions of Nixon and Humphrey go 
Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 302). oe n students gave 
activity vector analysis (AVA), 34 India and of Hubert 
their perceptions of Richard Nixon d again in Jan 
Humphrey (Н) in October 1968, and аё ch condition: 
1969. 4 identical clusters were found for e2 
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N-H (pre), N-H (post), N-N, and H-H, all centered 
Жа AVA pattern 9713 (administrative pattern). 
However, the average interprofile correlations for these 4 
conditions show statistically significant differences, 
suggesting the outcome of the election influenced Ss’ 
public image of the candidates.—Journal abstract. 

6800. Michener, H. Andrew & Tausig, Mark. (U. 
Wisconsin Usurpation and perceived support as 
determinants of the endorsement accorded formal 

| leaders. Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 364-372.—Manipulated 2 inde- 
pendent variables, usurpation of control by the leader 
and perception that other members support the leader, in 
2X2 factorial design over 3 trials. 40 male under- 
graduates, participating in 3-person groups, completed a 
test to determine apparent skill on the judgmental task 
confronting the group and then held an election to select 
aleader. The independent variables were varied through 
written messages received by the Ss. Results show 
Significant main effects on the leader’s endorsement for 
both usurpation and perceived support. No significant 
interactions were found, and data indicate that these 
effects were mediated differently. Usurpation of control 
caused members to become dissatisfied with partici- 
pation, while perceived lack of support created dissat- 
isfaction with the level of goal attainment.—Journal 
abstract. 

6801. Mordkoff, Arnold M. (New York U.) The 
judgment of emotion from facial expression: A 
replication. Journal of Experimental Research in Per- 
sonality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 74-78.—Attempts to 
understand different results obtained by 2 similar studies 
of the judgment of emotion from facial expression using 
the semantic differential. The Ist and major factor 
obtained by A. M. Mordkoff (see PA, Vol. 41:9615) was 
labeled forceful-submissive and differed from the evalu- 
ative factor obtained by N. J. Frijda and E. Phillipszoon 
(see PA, Vol. 37:4291). The hypothesis investigated and 
Supported in the present study with 25 Ss who were not 
medical students, was that the results previously ob- 
tained by Mordkoff were due to special characteristics of 
the Ss, Ist-yr medical students, who would tend to 
emphasize in their ratings considerations of power, ie, a 
forceful-submissive dimension.—Journal abstract. 

6802. Parker, Randall M. (U. Missouri) The effects 
9f disability attribution and personality type on 
person perception. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3883. 

" 6803. Shaw, Jerry I. & Skolnick, Paul. (San Fernando 

Ml State Coll.) Attribution of responsibility for a 

lappy accident. Journal of Personality & Social Psy- 

thology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 380-383.—Tested 2 rival 

( ©опе$ on the attribution of responsibility for accident: 

m defensive attribution model of E. Walster (see РА, 

im . 40:2829) which states that as an accident increases 

Жн шу, more responsibility is attributed to the 

lice Pa and (b) “the world is just” model of M. Lerner 

A A, Vol. 39:9560) which states that people believe in 

raonable fit between merit and reward. 58 male and 

i" emale undergraduates reacted to stories of mild and 

Я ere, positive and negative accidents. Results tend to 

рот the defensive attribution model, but certain 

ie ad in the supplementary data suggest that other 
* отав may be іп operation.—S. Knapp. 

ing Pind Simon, William E. (Southampton Coll.) Help- 

fu ehavior in the absence of visual contact as а 

nction of sex of person asking for help and sex of 
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person being asked for help. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 609-610.—30 male and 31 female 
students each telephoned 5 males and 5 females and 
asked them for help. It was found that females were 
more likely to be helped than males. Neither males nor 
females were any more likely to help. Some factors 
regarding generalizability are discussed.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6805. Worchel, Stephen & Brehm, Jack W. (Duke U.) 
Direct and implied social restoration of freedom. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 18(3), 294-304.— Tested 3 hypotheses: (a) a threat to 
the freedom to make | of 2 choices arouses reactance 
and a consequent increase in desirability of the choice; 
(b) the increase in desirability will be reduced to the 
extent that the threatened freedom is directly restored b 
another person; and (c) the increase in desirability wi 1 
be reduced to the extent that another person, under the 
same threat to freedom, is observed to act so as to restore 
his own freedom. In Exp. I with 90 male undergraduates, 
the S and 2 confederates acting as Ss were to make a 
group decision between 2 alternatives. When | of the 
confederates demanded the selection of a particular 
alternative, Ss tended to want the other alternative. 
When the Ist confederate's demand was followed by the 
2nd saying that he had not yet made up his mind, Ss 
tended to prefer the alternative deman led by the Ist 
confederate. In Exp. II with 36 male undergraduates, 
each group member was to make his own choice between 
the 2 alternatives, rather than there being a group 
decision. When 1 confederate demanded that all in the 
group choose a particular alternative, Ss tended to 
choose the opposite alternative. When that confederate's 
demand was followed by the 2nd confederate saying that 
he had not yet made up his mind about his own choice), 
Ss tended to prefer the task lemanded by the Ist 
confederate. Results confirm the hypotheses.—Journal 
abstract. Vt . 

6806. Crano, William D. (Michigan State U.) Effects 
of sex, response order, and expertise in conformity: 
A dispositional approach. Sociometry, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
33(3), 239-252.—Examined the effects of sex of both S 
and confederate, response order, and perceived con- 
federate expertise upon the establishment and main- 
tenance of conformant responses. 64 male and female 
undergraduates were tested individually with 1 of 4 
confederates. Sex effects proved minimal when examined 
across the levels of expertise, The expertise manipulation, 
affecting S’s perception of the quality of socially derived 
information, proved influential in training (р < .001), 
and іп the effective absence of the confederate (p 
« .001). Differences as à function of response order, 
affecting information quantit rather than quality, were 
significant in training (p < -001), but disappeared with 
the removal of the confederate. The cese of 
conceptualizing conformity às à difference in the degree 
to which perceptual or social modes of information- 
weighting are activated in arriving at a decision is 
discussed, emphasizing variables affecting differences in 
information quality and quantity. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


COMMUNICATION 


6807. Matson, Floyd W. & Montagu, Ashley. (Eds.) 
(U. Hawaii) Human dialogue: Perspectives on com- 
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munication. New York, N.Y.: Free Press, 1967. xx, 595 

.—Contains 49 articles concerning the problems of 
Saran communication and representing a wide range of 
disciplines including psychology, sociology, anthropol- 
ogy, political science, linguistic philosophy, mass culture 
and mass media, cybernetics, and information theory. 
An overview is included presenting monological and 
dialogical approaches to communication. 

6808. Meyer, Timothy P. (Ohio U.) The effects of 
viewing justified and unjustified fictional versus real 
film violence on aggressive behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4264- 
4265. 

6809. Parker, Edwin B., Lingwood, David A. & 
Paisley, William J. (Stanford U., Inst. for Communi- 
cation Research) Communication and research pro- 
ductivity in an interdisciplinary behavioral science 
research area. Report of the Institute for Communication 
Research, Stanford U., see 85 p.—Developed 
separate indices for the use of formal media and 
informal, interpersonal sources of information from data 
collected from 786 communications researchers. Both 
indices were "then included in multiple regression 
equations се research productivity from these 
and other factors. The major finding reported . . . is that 
use of informal scientific communication is the strongest 
single predictor of research productivity." Other con- 
sistent predictors include number of professional mem- 
berships, level of education (PhD or not), and recency of 
highest degree. It is concluded that facilitation of 
interpersonal contact among researchers should be 
encouraged by professional societies, employers, and 
relevant government agencies. The text of the ques- 
tionnaire and response percentages, tables of intercor- 
relations, and a factor analysis of 55 variables are 
presented in.appendices.—S. Knapp. 


Language 
6810. Dinero, Thomas E. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The prediction of semantic differential 
responses using denotative referents: Validation of 
mathematical model for the generation of affect to 
words in isolation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4541. 
6811. Esposito, Nicholas J. & Pelton, Leroy H. (State 
Vasey ne ved York, Cortland) Review of the 
leasurement of semantic satiation. Psychological 
Bulletin, 197\(May), Vol. 75(5), 330-346. Reviews 
studies which have used various measures of meaning- 
fulness to measure semantic satiation, and in other ways 
have attempted to test the effects of semantic satiation. It 
is concluded that the effects of the phenomenon labeled 
as semantic satiation have not been reliably measured 
and are in doubt. An attempt is made to link semantic 
satiation to what has been called the verbal transfor- 
mation effect. An alternative approach to the study of 
semantic satiation is suggested. (75 ref.)\—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6812. Gieseke, Martha. (National Inst. for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) Predicting the 
ability to learn a foreign language. Psychologia 
Africana, 1970(Oct), Vol. 13(2-3), 218-221. 

6813. Jaffe, Joseph & Breskin, Stephen. (Columbia 
U.) Prediction of an individual speech pattern from 
dyadic interaction. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
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1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 363-368.— Tested 1 mathematical 
consequence of a Markov model of conversational 
rhythm empirically. 25 male and 25 female adult 
applicants to an outpatient psychotherapy clinic were Ss, 
It is that monologue represents a special case of dialogue 
in which | participant is silent (or absent), The 
interaction parameters unique to dialogue indeed con- 
tribute little if any information to the prediction of 
noninteractive speech rhythms. They are nevertheless 
essential to regenerate the dyadic system via the 
concatenation of monologue sequences.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6814. Kelly, L. G. (Ed.) Description et mesure du 
bilinguisme: Un collogue international: Université de 
Moncton, 6-14 juin 1967. [Description and meas- 
urement of bilingualism: An international seminar: 
University of Moncton, June 6-14, 1967.) Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada: U. Toronto Press/Canadian National 
Commission for UNESCO, 1969. xvii, 442 p. 

6815. Kibrik, A. E. (Moscow State U., USSR) Ob 
odnom sposobe zapisi lingvisticheskikh algoritmov. 
On one way of recording linguistic algorithms] In V. A. 

vegintsev (Ed.), “Issledovaniya po  rechevof 
informatsii." (See PA, Vol. 44:3582) 72-90.— Presents an 
artificial language for describing linguistic algorithms—l 
which belongs to the so-called standard operator 
languages.—/. D. London. 

S816. Kubiniec, Cathleen M. & Farr, S. David. 
(Temple U.) Concept-scale and concept-component 
interaction in the semantic differential. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Apr) Vol. 28(2) 531-541.—Compares 
various methods of analyzing semantic differential data. 
An alternative method is introduced which provides 
evidence of concept-component interaction. implican 
for semantic differential measurement are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. MAS | 

6817. Munsell, Раш E. (U. Michigan) The rela; 
tionship between aural discrimination anc, o 
production. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4144. 

6018, еа Z. М. (Moscow State Us dec. 
Chlenenie rechi na diskretnye smyslovye Sirm. 
Opyt analiza rechi na semanticheskom PS 
abstraktsii. [Division of speech into discrete sen: PECI. 
An attempt to analyze speech at the semante ШЙ 
abstraction.] In V. A. Zvegintsev (Ed.), 185589) 160- 
ро rechevoi informatsii." (See PA, Vol. 44: ntc level 
189.— Presents an analysis of speech at the seq a) the 
of abstraction, and the results of 3 esperimen са (b) 
perception of speech divided into units is mech wi 
comparisons of dialogical and monologica 2 length of 
respect to 1 statistical characteristic iue pearance 
sentence and comparative probability of Тыс contexts: 
of verbs), and (c) determination of linguis! т 
—1. D. London. Civi 

6819. Smith, Roger C. & Dixon, Theodore R- (Giy, 
Aeromedical Inst., Aeronautical Center, familiarity of 
Okla.) Frequency and the judged 1 Psycholog), 
meaningful words. Journal of Experiments 2 experi: 
1971(May), Vol. 88(2), 279-281. —Desori ba р Ss rated 
ments with 30 and 150 undergraduates, In Ny was found 
198 verbs on a 5-point scale of familiano ic thi 
that the relationship was better fit by а e This finding 
by a hyperbolic function for each S su limit as 4 
suggests that familiarity (a) increases Mie ha 
function of increasing frequency О! eu associa ed wil 
a comparative quality of stimuli whic 
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ability to discriminate differences in frequency of 
occurrence of various stimuli.—Journal abstract. 

6820. Todd, Thomas C. (New York U.) Information 
theory and word perception: The effects of N-gram 
frequency, word frequency, pronunciability, and 
confusability on the discrimination between words 
and nonwords. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5043. 

6821. Weingartner, Herbert & O'Brien, John P. 
(Johns Hopkins U.) Discriminability of free associ- 
ations. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
27(2), 254-257.—50 Ss were administered a 74-item 
multiple-choice word-association test in which each item 
had 6 response words of varying strength. Ss did 
discriminate between the responses, and perceived 
relatedness between words can be predicted. “A uni- 
dimensional psychophysical intensity function describes 
the relationship between free associative response 
strength and perceived relatedness of word stimuli."—E. 
J. Kronenberger. 


Psycholinguistics 


AESTHETICS 


6822. Burnett, Marie M. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
The differential effects of experimental induction on 
film ratings as a function of levels of sophistication 
and task-set. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4884. 

6823. Fischbach, Jerzy. Badania nad odtwarzaniem 
uktadow rytmicznych. [The research work for the 
rhythmic structures.] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 1971, Vol. 
101), 61-70.—Examined 482 Ss of both sexes and 
various ages on reproduction of rhythmic series an 
Broups. Ss with an education in music performed 
significantly better on the test. Age and sex were not 
icant variables, (Russian summary)—English sum- 

агу. 

6824. Wadden, Anthony Т. (U. Iowa) The novel as 
psychic drama: Studies of Scott, Dickens, Eliot, and 
James. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4737. 

6825. Wheeler, Richard P. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) A psychological study of “All's Well That 
Ends Well." Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4739-4740. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


F 6826. . Potted dreams. British Medical 
ournal, 1969(Jan), Vol. 1(5637), 133-134.—Comments 
aud criticizes a 1969 report issued by the Hallucinogen 
cubcommittee of England’s Home Office Advisory 
Committee on Drug Dependence. Issue is taken with the 
„commendations that the possession, supply, and 
mugeling of cannabis should be subject to lighter 
penalties than at present” instead of concentrating on 
quuishing "the use of a drug that causes mental 
тз анод. Also, criticized is the report's failure to 
Eu ые the “probable effects on society of bringing into 
Ps use another intoxicant as well as alcohol. —S. 
6827. Alsever, William D. (Syracuse U., Student 
deum Service) An pete marihuana for 
baad physicians, nurses, and educators. Journal of 
ool Health, 1968(Dec), Vol. 38(10), 629-638.—Stud- 
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ied the facts and fallacies about marihuana in order to be 
of help to those who seek to counsel students. Discussion 
centered around 3 questions: (a) What are the benefits of 
marihuana? (b) What effects does it have on the mind 
and body? and (c) Is marihuana harmless or harmful? 
Efforts to contain the drug problem center on mari- 
huana, for it is the root of drug abuse at all levels of the 
educational process. A glossary of drugs is included. 
Marihuana is the world's most popular intoxicant next to 
alcohol. The effects of marihuana are (a) physical 
(bloodshot eyes, dilated pupils, cough, dry mouth, 
excessive thirst, hunger, frequency of urination, and 
lowering of the blood pressure), and (b) mental (the 
"high," defined as a dreamy euphoric state of inner 
contentment). Marihuana is compared to tobacco and 
alcohol, and the differences discussed. A distinction is to 
be made between marihuana and hashish, which is made 
from pure resin and is 5-8 times as potent. Conclusions 
are that it is not the innocuous drug its advocates claim, 
penalties for possession are excessively harsh, and it 
should not be legalized. The difference between mari- 
hauna and other drugs up to LSD and heroin is a matter 
of degree, not principle. (16 ref.)—4. Farfaglia. 

6828. Briscoe, Raymond G. (U. Utah) E ucational 
implications of differences of perception by drug- 
using and non-drug-using students in Davis School 
District. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3767-3768. 

6829. Cwalina, Gustav E. (Purdue U., School of 
Pharmacy & Pharmacal Sciences) Drug use on high 
school and college campuses. Journal of Schoo! 
Health, 1968(Dec), Vol. 38(10), 638-646.— Provides 
information on marihuana and LSD and places the 
abuse of drugs in proper perspective with other abuses, 
e.g, overeating, alcohol, and cigarette smoking. It is 
asserted that the United States is a drug-oriented society; 
60% of all prescriptions written are for medication whose 
primary intended effect is psychoactive. It is suggested 
that correction or prevention of illness where possible 
would be a more effective and beneficial course. A bad 
example is set for the young. The term marihuana is 
applied to a number of preparations which varies in 
potency; the least potent marihuana has a potency 
relationship to hashish like that of beer to 95% alcohol. 
64 countries in the world have antimarihuana laws. It is 
asserted that marihuana is the most harmful drug 
because it is illegal and its use or possession carries 
extreme penalties. Common signs of drug abuse are 
listed, Programs of education and ee in schools 
must be up to date, sophisticated, and have accurate 
facts. Exaggeration and fear tactics must be avoided, 
There was a significant decline in the use of LSD in 
1967-1968, because of the availability of factual infor- 

tion.—A. Farfaglia. 

6830. A n M., Cowan, Ronald A., & Davis, 
James R. (Kent State U.) Drug use in a Midwest 
sample of metropolitan hinterland high school 
students. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social 
Therapy, 1969(Win), Vol. 15(4), 8-13.—A random sam- 
ple of 386 high school students in a Michigan County 
were given an anonymous questionnaire about their 
general backgrounds and specific experiences with 
nonmedically prescribed drugs to determine the kinds 
and amounts of drugs used. Results showed less than lin 
4 had ever tried drugs. Reasons for the growth of drug 
use are discussed. (15 ref.)—M. B. Merk. 

6831. Johnson, Frank K. & Westman, Jack C. (U. 
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Wisconsin) The teenager and drug abuse. Journal of 
School Health, 1968(Dec), Vol. 38(10), 646-654.—Stud- 
ied marihuana, LSD, amphetamines, barbiturates, and 
toxic inhalants. It is stated that all can promote 
emotional psychological dependence, but rarely physical 
addiction. Marihuana produces a pleasant euphoric 
dreamlike state in which the senses of time and space are 
distorted, and self-confidence is increased, The adverse 
effects are parallel to those of alcohol and hinge on its 
use as an introduction to narcotics, possible aggravation 
of psychopathology in a Poraa individual, and 
possible injury because of impaired judgment. Facts 
argue for new legislation to separate it from the 
narcotics. LSD was first used for its value in psychiatric 
treatment. It is an коеш potent drug ppi 
dramatic, permanent, mental and physical changes 
following a minute dose of 25 microgm. Other halluci- 
nogens and amphetamines can produce drug habituation 
with a need for increased dosage creating a risk of 
chiatric complications. It is necessary to bring the 
lolescent into our confidence; general education of the 
public represents the most significant step to minimize 
the adverse effects of drug abuse. (28 ref.)—A. Farfaglia. 
6832. Jordan, Clifford W. (Coronado School System, 

e hake abuse project. Journal of School Health, 
1968(Dec), Vol. 38(10), 692-695.—Organized an edu- 
cational program to relieve the drug abuse program. 2 
important factors were stressed: (a) students must be 
involved in the development, operation, and evaluation 
of the program; and (b) means and methods of 
discovering why teen-agers use drugs must be found 
along with educating teen-agers about drug use. The 
course of study is divided into 3 phases: (a) exhaustive 
investigation of the drug situation; junior and senior high 
school students work with teachers and use information 
of consultants from medicine, science, sociology, an- 
| меро, psychology, education, and the advertising 
; (b) an intensive study of today's teen and subteen 
cultures and the effect of advertising and entertainment; 
and (c) а broad curriculum арргоасі ing solutions to teen 
and subteen drug problems. This type program gets at 
the basis for behavior and behavior changes. “It is 
entirely ble that most American communities may 
not be able to withstand the cure of teenage drug abuse 


drug misuse."—A. Farfaglia. 
$333, Knupfer, Genevieve & Room, Robin. Abstain- 


ersina pag) oa community. Quart: 
Studies on Alcohol, 970 Мат Vol. SA) o 


131.—Employed data from a probability sample of San 
Francisco adults to "present some Ан data on the 
reasons for not drinking offered by abstainers, and 
[to] . . . compare abstainers and drinkers on a variety of 
indicators of disapproval of drinking, conservative 
values, exposure to drinking, and traditionalist back- 
ground." Questions, e.g., whether virtual abstainers differ 
very greatly on the particular variable under discussion 
from those who have never drunk more than moderately, 
are stressed. ШИР these methods it was found that there 
remained a very large difference between all classes of 
drinkers and both classes of virtual abstainers, on indices 
of exposure to other people’s drinking. On the question 
of the ideological basis for abstaining, the majority of 
urban drinkers in the United States appear to belong in 
the nonideological category. (16 ref.}—S. R. Diamond. 
6834. Kolansky, Harold & Moore, William T. (Phil- 
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adelphia Assn. for Psychoanalysis, Child Am 
Pa.) Effects of marihuana on adolescents 
adults. JAMA: Journal of the American Mi 
ciation, 1971(Apr), Vol. 216(3), 486-492. 
large amount of marihuana smoking in this е 
well as some of the literature concerning adverse 
38 13-24 yr. old males and females who s 
marihuana 2 or more times weekly, were 
between 1965 and 1970, and all showed 
chological effects. Some also showed neurologi 
and symptoms. Of the Ss seen, there were 
psychoses; 4 of these attempted suicide, 
these cases are 13 unmarried female p 
became sexually promiscuous while using 
of these became pregnant.—Journal su 
6835. Lamy, Peter P. & Kitler, Mary E. 
effects of drugs: 1. (Including non-p 
drugs). Diseases of the Nervous System, 19710 
3X(1), 17-23.— Discusses problems that arise 
misuse of products identified as nonpre 
drugs. It is noted that many products which are: 
drugs have assumed the guise of "nondrug 5" і 
minds of patients and ph. s. These im 
alcohol, antacids, vitam and certain fo 
dangers involved in home or self-medicati 
include an incorrect self-diagne symptom 5 
sion, excessive dosages over a prolonged period. 
and habituation. While most OTC drugs M 
and safe if taken according to directions, it 
there is not enough information available om | 
modes of action. Tables are presented sho 
products containing prescription drugs, (b) interac 
of salicylates (aspirin) with other drugs and 
influence on certain laboratory test values, and 
interactions of some drugs with foods, (64 
McMillan. Р 
6836. Midgley, J. (U. Cape Town, South 
Drinking and attitudes toward drinking In a 
Community. Quarterly Journal of Studies om 
1971(Mar), Vol. 32(1-A), 148-158.—Studied 
and attitudes toward drink in a Muslim commu 
Cape Town as a stimulus for more extensive 
other such societies. Although the area is a wine 
district, most Muslims did not drink because 0 
religious and social controls. 117 how 
interviewed and answered a questionnaire ©0 
personal data and questions on drinking. An 
Scale was devised. Those 
women of working-class backgrounds. 
males) reported drinking: 12 once/wk., 4 Ü 
rest less frequently. There were no educatia 
pational, or age patterns. Drinking was E 
where Muslims were interspersed among ч 
majority than іп the traditional old quarter. 
related to the amount of education at Muslimi 
schools. (18 ref.)\—A. Farfaglia. _ 
6837. Paulson, Patricia C. (Indiana U.) 
factors in drug use among commun 
students. Dissertation Abstrac 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5455-5456. 
6838. Robbins, Richard Н. (U. N 
Chapel Hill) Drinking behavior and id 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
31(8-B), 4466-4467. 
6839. 
Student attitudes, judgments, usage, 
characteristics in regard to marij 
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the University of Northern Colorado. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4268- 
4269. 
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6840. Ellman, Carolyn S. (New York U.) An ex- 
perimental study of the female ca com 
Disseration Abstracts International, 197 Feb), Vol. 31(8- 
В), 4987-4988 

6841. Nowakowska, Maria. К analiza 
strategii badawczej R. B. Cattella. [A critical appre- 
ciation of research methods of R. B. Cattell.) r 
Prychologiczny, 1971, Vol. 1(21), 13-33.—R on 
B. Cattell's formalization of the concept of trait. The 
personality is described as a configuration of traits which 
can be obtained inductively from empirical data. The 
cognitive consequences of factor analysis, whose merits 
and restrictions determine the value of Cattell's s , 
are discussed. An explanation is р! for the failure 
of Cattell to succeed in the complete verification of his 
main hypothesis of the indifference of media, i.e, that 
independent of the source of information, factor analysis 
will result in the same personality structure. Cattell's 
approach is interpreted as an attempt to construct а 
formal language in which expressions are formed 
according to rules determined by the choice of particular 
e pee of factor analysis. The use of Cattell's 
methodology in descriptive psychology is . 


(Russian summary)— English summary. 
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6842. Bogo, Norman; Winget, Carolyn, & Gleser, 
Goldine С, (U. Cincinnati) Ego detenses and per- 
ceptual stylos. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970 Apr 
Vol. 30(2), 599-605.—Explored similarities between Н. 


М. Voth's personality construct (ego«cl istant) 
and that of Witkin (feld-dependent—field-in 0), 
specially with reference to ego defenses. A measure of 


autokinesis, the Figure-Drawing Test (FDT), the Rod- 
and-Frame Test (RPT), and the Defense Mechanisms 
Inventory (DMI) were administered to 45 male and 52 
female undergraduates. The correlations between ашо- 
kinetic scores and the FDT and RET scores were of low 
and not significant. Correlations between 

and RFT жей dad between combined FDT-RFT 
Mores and the subcategories of the DMI tended to 
confirm previous findings. Predicted relations between 
the autokinetic effect and defenses were obtained 
only for men. Other significant sex differences are 
Prevented. Possible explanations for these results are 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6843. Bohnstedt, Marvin A. (U. Nevada) Stability 
4nd change о! sel! conception. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. IFA) 4261. 


1 T . (Catholic U.. Rio de 
poro, Inst. of Psychology, Brazil) 


is hipót esee. 
is eses. [Identification: 

A Brasileiros de Psicotécnica, Y ) 
ol. 20) 922 Presents а review of the main 


heses concerning the identification construct 
Included are (a) identification with the ; (6) 
‘naclitic identification; (c) secondary forcement 


(Sears, Mowres, etc); (d) status envy (Whiting): (© 
social power (Musse, Suter Maccoby, ete.) da 
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its ability to differentiate among occupational groups 
and to identify persons characterized by exceptional 
ethical sensitivity. 14 occupational groups were rated by 
85 undergraduates for social maturity, using the constant 
sum Bd mean scores on the maturity index were 
also computed from CPI protocols obtained from these 
same samples. Rho between the sets of ranks was .83. 2 
illustrative case studies of men scoring unusually high on 
the index are presented which stress factors of rational 
independence, acceptance of self and others, and 
openness to innovative experience.—Journal abstract. 

6851. Lubetkin, Barry S. & Lubetkin, Arvin I. 
(Massachusetts General Hosp., Boston) Achievement 
motivation in a competitive situation: The older 
female graduate student. Journal of Clinical Psychol- 
ogy, 1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 269-271.—Using the principle 
established by Atkinson and also by Weiner that 
individuals with high achievement motivation will 
remember from a series of tasks more tasks that they are 
not allowed to complete than those they completed 
(Zeigarnik effect), a procedure was developed to measure 
the differential Zeigarnik scores of 3 female groups. 
"When placed in competition with a male, older female 
graduate students showed significantly higher Zeigarnik 
scores than did groups of younger female graduate 
students or undergraduate females."—E. J. Kronenber- 
ger. 

6852. Nawas, М. Mike. (Indiana State U.) El estilo 
de vida; І. Introducción y estilo expresivo. [Life style: 
I. Introduction and expressive style.] Revista Lation- 
americana de Psicología, 1971, Vol. 3(1), 91-107.— This is 
the Ist of a sequence of 3 papers dealing with the concept 
of "life style" set forth by Alfred Adler. Life style is 
defined as the unique way in which an individual 
behaves towards a goal, and includes the spheres 
cognitive, affective, interpersonal, and motoric, Research 
on the expressive style is reviewed. (41 ref.)—V. A. 
Са рау 
5 Lech. Próba interpretacji projecia 
"uraz Psych iczny." [An attempt at oor a мета 
notion of “psychical complex."] Przeglad Psychologiczny, 
1971, Vol. 1(21), 129-141.—Considers the notion of 
‘psychical complex” as a theoretical construction de- 
signed to explain certain disturbances in an individual's 
adaptation to his environment. Generally, the term 
complex" is used when an individual reacts impulsively 
and irrationally to a situation and comes into conflict 
with the environment. When the complex is due to a 
received shock, there is a tendency to react defensively. 
This tendency frequently becomes generalized to several 
different situations. Recent views of such behaviors as 
forms of frustration are disputed. It is suggested that the 
theory of psychical complexes can be linked through the 
theories of impulses with theories of learning and 
behavior and neurophysiology. (Russian summary) (32 
ref.) —English summary. 

6854. Roginska, Wilhelmina. Ekstrawersja i 
introwersja w typologiach osobowości. [Extroversion 
and introversion in typology of personality.] Przegląd 
Psychologiczny, 1971, Vol. 1(21), 143-163.— Traces the 
development of the concept of introverted and ex- 
troverted personality types. The theory of primary and 
secondary differentiation proposed by О. Gross and С. 
Heymans and the emphasis placed on the factor of 
emotion by F. Jordon are discussed as influencing С. 
Jung’s later conceptualizations. Later developments by S. 
B. Eysenck of the concepts are described. A comparison 


PERSONALITY 


of extroversion and introversion in normal and neurotic 
persons as understood by Jung and Eysenck is presented, 
(Russian summary) (15 ref.)—English summary, 

6855. Rothburd, Michael I. (Ohio U.) Behaviors 
related to scores on the Cynosural Narcissism- 
Scoptic Curiosity Scale in college and mental 
hospital populations. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5007. 


Behavior Correlates 


6856. Bailes, Daniel W. & Guller, Irving B. (City Coll., 
City U. New York) Dogmatism and attitudes towards 
the Vietnam war. Sociometry, 1970(Jun), Vol, 33(2), 
140-146.—Hypothesized that (a) individuals markedly. 
for or against United States policy in Vietnam would not 
differ in dogmatism, and (b) moderates would have 
significantly lower dogmatism scores than the other 2 
roups. 150 male undergraduates completed. the 
Rokeach Dogmatism Scale, Form E—Student Attitude 
Questionnaire—and the Vietnam War Attitude Ques- 
tionnaire. Results indicate a small, but significantly 
positive correlation between dogmatism and 
pro-Vietnam war attitudes. Moderates scored signif- 
icantly higher in dogmatism than the anti-Vietnam war 
group, and slightly, but not significantly, lower than the 
pro-Vietnam war group. A theoretical analysis of the 
results is offered.—Journal abstract. Р 

6857. Boland, Gertrude С. (St. Louis U.) The 
relationship of personality adjustment to the learn- 
ing of material having connotative and associati. 
meaningfulness. Dissertaation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-В), 4982-4983. _ h 

6858. Coverdale, Herbert L. (Illinois Inst. of 2 р 
nology) Pupillary response, connotative те, 
and personality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5045-5046. н 

6859. Davis, Dolores E. (Kansas State U.) Interne р 
external control and defensiveness. Die 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
4986. 

6860. Dodrill, Carl B. (Purdue U.) Prediction o! 
differential verbal participative and Interrup 
behaviors in a task-oriented dyadic situation on " 


Dissertation 

basis of personality characteristics. 86. 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), Mo 
6861. Gabennesch, Howard & Hunt, personal 


Kentucky) The relative accuracy of иер 


perception of high and low authoritarlane. ¢ ar) Vol. 
Experimental Research in Personality, Bi ( leads u 
5(1), 43-48.—Authoritarian personality t eon d s 
to expect to find that low authoritarians per re, Sever 
more accurately than do high author А ` 
experimental investigations have анара and low 
hypothesis and have concluded that high | 8 
authoritarians do not differ in the a0) 4 

they estimate the California F Scale зогс emm 
whom they have briefly interacted. TI d Ty "modified. 
design used in previous studies was pec i: 
making it possible to detect evidence 0 ls 
tual accuracy by low authoritarians one their F-scor® 
graduates with upper and lower quartiles urs are better 
distribution were studied. Low authoritas of hi 
able to discriminate the F-scale respo E Thoritarian 
authoritarian others from those of low au of 
others, they more accurately ran a 
their total F scores, and they are more Th and low 
points of greatest discrepancy betwee 
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authoritarian attitudes. These accuracy differentials are 
apparent only with respect to the 13 F-scale items which 
had the greatest discriminatory power for this sample. 
—Journal abstract. 

6862. Good, Lawrence R. & Levin, Richard H. (Purdue 
U.) Pupillary responses of repressers and sensi- 
tizers to sexual and aversive stimuli. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 631-634.—Com- 
pared the pupillary responses of repressers, neutrals, and 
sensitizers across neutral, aversive, male “sexual and 
female sexual pictorial stimuli. Ss were 78 undergraduate 
males who were administered the Repression-Sensiti- 
zation Scale. The a priori hypothesis that sensitizers 
would evidence a greater magnitude of pupillary dilation 
(or perceptual vigilance) than repressers to the sexual 
and aversive stimuli was not confirmed. The possibility 
that variability in pupillary responses rather than 
directionality might provide a more meaningful index of 
threat reaction was also contraindicated insofar as all 
assumptions regarding homogeneity of variance were 
found to be tenable. A significant effect did obtain, 
however, for the stimulus-content variable corroborating 
previous research findings that pupillary dilation is 
related to the affective arousal value of visual stimulation 
independent of brightness contrast.—Journal abstract. 

6863. Haley, Graham A. (York U., Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Effects of personality factors and increased 
eye movement on a size-matching measure of 
Scanning. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 77(3), 303-307.—Related experimentally altered eye 
movement levels and a variety of personality trait 
measures (including the Personality Research Form and 
the 20-item Shallow Affect Scale) to the size-matching 
Performance of 92 male undergraduates. An experi- 
mental analogue of increased impulsivity was created by 
the speeding of size-matching performance. Results 
indicate that experimentally increased eye movement 
levels did not alter size estimates. Impulsivity level, both 
as a trait and an experimentally altered state, was an 
important determinant of performance, such that higher 
impulsivity resulted in increased overestimation. Impli- 
Cations of the results for the measurement and functional 
Significance of perceptual scanning are discussed. (18 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

6864. Held, Mark L. (U. Pittsburgh) Ego control and 
Pronounceability as factors in vocal behavior in 
Conflict. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197W(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4995. : 

6865, Hoffman, Harvey E. (Northwest Center, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.) Scanning, stress, and the defense 
Ше Journal of Clinical Psychology, 197Y(Apr), Vol. 
E G ) 199-202.—108 Ss were divided into high-, middle-, 
divigas scoring groups with each of these groups being 
* ided into thirds so that each experimental condition 
Nen Tepresented equally at each scoring level. 3 sets of 
i ds instructions were designed to induce 3 separate 
Hie of anxiety or stress. A tachistoscopic procedure for 
Init the defense profile was utilized. The 
For ule for Personality and Ability Testing 8-Parallel- 

m Anxiety Battery was administered to each S. 
و‎ differences between the high and low scorers 
coon: noted. “These results support the concept that 
ud itive controls act as determinants for selection of 
ene defenses and not as determinants of an 
МА defensive attitude.” Results were analyzed in 
Present, to previous findings, and explanations are 

ed.—E, J. Kronenberger. 
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. 6866. Houston, B. Kent. (U. Kansas) Trait and 
situational denial and performance under stress. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 18(3), 289-293.— Investigated the relations between 
performance on a digits backward task under stress and 
(a) general disposition to deny threat (trait denial), and 
(b) specific use of denial in the stressful situation 
(situational denial). Trait denial in 48 male students was 
measured by scores on the K. Little and J. Fisher Denial 
scale (see PA, Vol. 34:1040), adjusted for anxiety level. 
Ss high in trait denial performed better under stress but 
worse in the absence of stress than Ss low in trait denial. 
Situational denial was defined by the difference between 
affective response and physiological reaction to stress. Ss 
high in situational denial performed significantly better 
under stress than Ss low in situational denial. It is 
concluded that situational denial was more highly related 
to performance under stress than was trait denial. (18 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6867. К. Barbara В. (Washington State U.) An 
experimental manipulation of expressed values. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 4997. r 

6868. Khol, Timothy. (Ohio U.) Repression-sen- 
sitization and information-seeking behavior in a 
threatening social situation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4997-4998. 

6869. Phares, E. Jerry & Wilson, Kenneth С. (Kansas 
State U.) Internal-external control, interpersonal 
attraction, and empathy. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 543-549.—Predicted that (a) 
internal Ss would show greater interpersonal attraction 
scores for an internal stranger than for an external 
stranger, and (b) external Ss would show a greater 
preference for an external stranger. Similar results were 
expected from an empathy measure. Results with 30 
internal undergraduates support the Ist prediction. 
Contrary to prediction, 30 external Ss did not show a 
greater attraction toward an external stranger. Data in 
the empathy area were in general agreement. The lack of 
differentiation indicated by the externals is discussed. (24 

)—/дигпа! abstract. 

P Tajo. Phares, E. Jerry; Wilson, Kenneth G., & Klyver, 
Nelson W. (Kansas State U.) Internal-external control 
and the attribution of blame under neutral and 
distractive conditions. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 285-288.—Selected 32 
internal and 32 external male undergraduates on the 
basis of scores on Rotter's Internal-External Control 
Scale. Ss were then failed on 2 tasks described to them as 
measuring intellectual functions. '/ the Ss were failed 
under distractive conditions and the others ра 
nondistractive conditions. Following this procedure, 1 
Ss completed а blame-attribution scale. Under non- 
distractive conditions, internals were significantly less 
prone to use blaming behavior than (a) externals, and (b) 
internals in the distractive condition. No significant 
differences were found (a) between groups in Б 
distractive condition, and (b) between externals in the | 

conditions. Variation in defensive considerations is 
suggested as an explanation for the latter result. 

rnal abstract. e. 

D Reyher, Joseph & Basch, Judith A. (моин 
State U.) Degree of repression and frequency о 
psychosomatic symptoms. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 559-562.—Derived a rational 
index of repression by utilizing items from personality 
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inventories (the MMPI and supplementary items relating 
to physical illness) which reflected varying degrees of 
repression. Ss were 124 undergraduates, 32 of whom 
served as a replication group. The repression index was 
found to be inversely related to the frequency of somatic 
symptoms. This finding was successfully replicated and 
its theoretical and professional implications are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 

6872. Rockman, Richard M., Gold, Joel A., & Rodda, 
William C. (U. Maine) Confidence rating shifts and 
performance as a function of locus of control, 
self-esteem, and initial task experience. Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 18(3), 
305-310.—Studied 80 undergraduates in an experiment 
using a 2х2 х2 х 15 factorial repeated-measures 
design. Internal and external Ss with high and low 
self-esteem were required to solve 5 easy anagrams 
(success condition) or 5 very difficult anagrams (failure 
condition) before attempting to answer 10 common 
anagrams of moderate difficulty level. Results indicate 
that high-self-esteem internals who were quite responsive 
to their initial task experiences performed more effec- 
tively on the last 10 problems than those who were not as 
responsive. An exploration of the manner in which high- 
and low-esteem internals react to failure is presented. 
—J4ournal abstract. 

6873. Taccarino, John R. (Northwestern U.) The 
relationship between value inconsistency and in- 
effective social adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4978. 

6874. Wagner, Carl; Manning, Sidney, & Wheeler, 
Ladd. (Naval Medical Research Inst., Bethesda, Md.) 
Character structure and helping behavior. Journal of 
Experimental Research in Personality, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
5(1), 37-42.—Explored helping behavior as a function of 
interactions between situational factors and helpers’ 
personal characteristics as measured by Kipnis’s “In- 
solence Scale.” It was speculated that situational factors 
would elicit hedonistic responses from high insolent Ss 
(Hilns) and altruistic responses from low insolent Ss 
(LoIns), so that the effects of prior task success and 
failure, increased costs of helping, and observation of a 
selfish model would be greater among Hilns, while a 
Lee model effect would be greater among Lolns. 

08 young Navy enlisted men were given opportunities 
to help a dependent peer in a task situation. The 
Insolence x Cost speculation was supported, with a 
ps reduction in helping among Hilns than among 

olns as costs increased. The Ee X Success- 
Failure speculation was virtually reversed, Hilns being 
unaffected by this manipulation and LoIns helping more 
under both success and failure than under a control 
condition,—Journal abstract. 
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6875. De Bruyn, Eric. (U. Louvain, Center for 
Psychodiagnostics, Belgium) The measurement of 
intelligence among higher levels: Il. Revision of the 
AHS. Psychologica Belgica, 1970, Vol. 10(2), 169- 
179.—Describes the British test AH 5 and its 3rd revision 
for Dutch-speaking university freshmen AHSL3, with a 
verbal-numerical and a diagrammatic part. For the 
revised test, the intercorrelation between parts was .32, 
Correlations between equivalent halves were 73, 77, and 
-83 for Parts I and П, and total test, respectively. 
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Respective product-moment correlations with July ex. 
aminations were .37, .18, and .36 and r biserial corre. 
lations .34, .05, and .26; г biserial correlations with Jul 
and September sessions combined, however, were 32, 
49, and .52, respectively. While Part I seemed equally 
valid for the July session and the July-September 
combination, Part ЇЇ was valid for the latter only. 
Differences in validity of both parts are discussed, —§, 
Slak. 

6876. Goldman, Morton. (U. Missouri, Kansas Cit ) 
Group performance related to size and initial abili 
of group members. Psychological Reports, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 28(2), 551-557.—Examined the relationship of 
group performance as a function of group size, where 
members within each group are of similar initial ability 
levels, but members in different groups are of different 
levels. 232 undergraduates completed the analogy part of 
the Terman Concept Mastery Test. 5 wk. later, Ss were 
formed into groups of 2—5 persons composed of all high, 
medium, and low scorers. Ss working as a group retook 
the same test. Results show that groups with different 
initial levels had their own unique patterns of improve- 
ment as the size of the group increased.—Journal 
abstract. 

6877. Greaves, George. (Georgia State U.) Harvey's 
“This | Believe" Test: Studies of reliability. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 387-390.—Brielly 
describes the items and administration of Harvey's This I 
Believe test, an instrument designed for assessing level of 
conceptual system functioning. A number 0 studies 
relating to reliability factors are described which 
that the test is reliable and stable.—Journal abstract 

6878. Grotelueschen, Arden & McQuarrie, DE 
(U. Illinois) Cross-validation of the Quick Word [уе 
as an estimator of adult mental ability. Adult rh 
cation, 1970(Fal), Vol. 21(1), 14-19.— Presents the resi 

dditi 5 a llected by А. 
of additional analyses of data col 8151). S$ 
Grotelueschen and T. Lyons (see PA, Vol. us on 
were 84 male and 94 female 22-70 yr. old adults. / 
correlation of .76 was obtained for the predic E et 
89 Ss on WAIS full scale IQ scores and Quick te 89 Ss 
(QWT) scores. The QWT was administered i Ж d 
in the cross-validation group and WAIS des 
scores predicted. The correlation between Pred’ that the 
observed IQ scores was .72. It is conclu uit mental 
ОМТ is a valid instrument for estimating ас formation 
ability as defined by the WAIS. Descriptive 518 pu 
for the validation sample is given to facilitate m analysi 
the conversion table developed in the validation sue 
by adult education researchers and evaluators. 
abstract. 

6879. Hansen, Vagn R. Om Inteligensbegreno 
anvendelsen af intelligensprover. [ Skol fepsykologi, 
intelligence and intelligence testing.] definition that 
1970, Vol. 7(1), 26-33.—Defends the he tests Con- 
intelligence is what we measure with ү тр! at hidini 
struction of culture-free tests is only an b я (15 ref) 
that our culture raises children differently. 

Mylov. ia State U.) Personal 

6880. Logue, Jessie W. (Georgia mic intelli 
net worth as a function of econo! pat 1971(Mar) 
quotient. Dissertation Abstracts International, de 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4334. Ps „ Po 

“ы Y Sirene A. B. (Pacific State Но ine validity 
Calif.) A corrected formula for Ber tont Journal 
of WAIS, WISC, and WPPSI due 1. 270) 212-213. 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), УО- 
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— Beginning with McNemar's formula for the part-whole 
correlation which does not require access to the raw 
data, a formula was evolved for short forms of Wechsler 
instruments (WAIS, WISC, and Wechsler Preschool and 
Primary Scale of Intelligence), This formula takes into 
account the actual unreliability of the subtests and 
thereby corrects for the spurious element in the conven- 
tional correlation between short form and Full Scale. 
—E. J. Kronenberger. 

6882. Stewart, Kenneth D., Wood, Dorothy Z., & 
Gallman, William A. (Augusta Coll.) Concurrent valid- 
ity of the Slosson Intelligence Test. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 218-220.—1t was 
suggested that 1 of the major gaps in the concurrent 
validity of the Slosson Intelligence Test (SIT) is its 
relationship to the Wechsler scales. Likewise the norms 
for the SIT appear to be limited to the northeastern part 
of the United States. The SIT and the WISC were 
administered to 76 6-13 yr. olds, Data were also 
collected on 81 6—15 yr. olds who were administered the 
Stanford-Binet and the SIT. Means, standard deviations, 
and intercorrelations for the various measures were 
calculated. Regression coefficients and equations were 
computed. A close relationship existed between the SIT 
and the 2 tests, and it is concluded that the SIT is 
potentially a very useful addition to psychological 
Assessment programs,—E. J. Kronenberger. 
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6883. Salamon, Jenó. (Eótvós Lorand U., ep e 
Hungary) Kísérleti módszer a cselekvésben 
megnyllvánuló alkotó képzelet és gondolkodás 
lanulmányozásához. [Experimental method for study- 
ing creative imagination and thought manifested in 
action.) Magyar Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 27(3), 
337-354.— Examined imagination and formation of 
abstract concepts in the course of solving tasks involving 
Activity. A previous method (construction of 3-dimen- 
sional models) has been completed by the addition of a 
new method, which provides for the following: (а) 
examination of objective (material) action; Ss of various 
Ages and sex are asked to fill in a vacant square using flat 
Plastic forms, a task which has several solutions; (b) 
observation of objectified (materialized) actions; Ss are 
asked to perform the previous task by drawing, an 
activity which implies a higher level of abstraction; and 
9 examination of the verbalized, generalized principle 
Ме: the solving procedure is baled: by recording 
verbal expressions in the course of task solution and b 
Fetorming explorations when solutions are terminated. 
v summary) (20 ref.)—English summary. 
M 84. Scott, Hugh M. (Royal Victoria Hosp. 
Ontreal, Quebec, Canada) The potential contribu- 
% of clinical medicine to the study of creativity. 
39 des in Biology & Medicine, 1971(Win), Vol. 14(2), 
id 32.—Discusses various definitions of creativity, 
cre iBgests that medicine may contribute to the study 
tra analogs, nd) БУ fering physicum a 
: alogy, an erin, sicians as 
Creative Ss for (би св ce 
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к, Biéder, J. Le “test” du prénom. [The fore- 
Vol © Аш ] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Jul), 
202), 261-266. — Asking a person about his forename 
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whether he likes it or not, if others in the family are 
nown by ders ven name, etc.) will often -— 
personal and some! sin , though 
schoolchildren and эе тена оба or wish to 
change their names, adults seldom do so. ng 
of special names to signify a change of status (e.g., taking 
orders) offers another clue to personal significance, 
as does the refusal by some individuals to accept 
diminutives. Although not a test in "€ 
sense, this simple method qualifies as a productive test of 
the personality.—H. King. 

с Ciad erm Mi om erm deii 
U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) balanced scales 
to control acquiescence. Sociometry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
33(2), 193-202.— Discusses the problem of contamina- 
tion of personality inventories and attitude scales by 
acquiescent resi styles, Research with the Wilson 
and Patterson atism Scale, administered to 183 
undergraduates, is presented. It is empirically demon- 
strated that the balanced keying of items is s icient to 
prevent such contamination if item ambiguity is kept to a 
minimum. Such a scale is also described as ena! a 
statistical assessment of the degree to which unl 
кш» are biased by this response style. (27 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

6887. Haward, L. C. Personality of parachutists: Il. 
Psychosexual profiles of American and British 

Flight Safety, 1969(May), Vol. 204), 16- 
17.—Deseribes the Krout Personal Preference Scale, 
devised in the 1930s by Krout and Tabin in the belief 
that, ultimately, development must be relied upon to 
explain emotional dynamics. The test determines the 
extent to which the 5 shows preferences derived from 
each-of 10 Freudian developmental stages. A comparison 
of the - profiles а eae er perd Кон 
indicat at alities 
indicates rey ° хе 


urn bec, Malcom W. & McGown, W. P. @. 
Southern Mississippi) Differences between 

nt and dependent on the 

Word Test: A to о. 


Stroop Color- failure 

Journal of Clinical Py Dd oa he A ja 
seal ts were айтип! 

2 ола Color-Word Test (SCWT). 


s statement 


results were integration. 


regarding field independence and Мега: 


—E. J. Kronenberger. 
ó C. (Idaho State U.) Review of the 
6889. Joe, Victor C. ( уа 
Reports, 19710Арг), Vol. 200), 
recent research concent Ж 5 
ncept of internal-external con " 
res ^d TH areas are covered: (a) the Internal- 
External Control (I-E) Scale; (b) personality; (с) at- 
tempts to control environment; (d) achievement; (е) 
reactions to threat; (f) ethnic group and social class 
differences; (8) parent-child relationships: (h) risk- 
taking; (i) reactions to social stimuli; and (j) the relation 
of the I- mem to anxiety, — pre 
i general supports 
pak mg ication nd limitations of the research are 


presen 
made. (5 p. ref.) —Journal tract. 
problem areas diy. Robert S. & Palmquist, Kyllikki. 


(Corneli О. Medical School) Comment: The viith 
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International Congress of Rorschach and other 
Projective techniques. British Journal of Projective 
Psychology & Personality Study, 1968(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 
1-2.—Compared the 7th International Rorschach 
Congress held in London with the 6th Congress held in 
Paris. The 6th Congress was continental rather than 
French; there was room for impromptu meeting and 
interchange. The 7th Congress was British, and the 
easy-going atmosphere was an advantage. Suggestions 
for future reunions are made.—A. Farfaglia. 


Inventories 


6891. Gynther, Malcolm D., Fowler, Raymond D., & 
Erdberg, ie Louis U.) False positives galore: 
The applica! of standard MMPI criteria to a rural, 
isolated, Negro sample. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 234-237—A socially isolated 
Negro sample of 32 Ss was administered a tape-recorded 
version of the MMPI. In general, the results indicate 
extreme differences between normal $ responses and the 
responses of these Ss. For example, on the item “Evil 
Spirits possess me at times” only 14 of 541 adults in a 
normative group endorsed this item but 58% of the 
Negro sample endorsed the item, It is suggested that 
there be a moratorium on interpreting profiles of Ss from 
this type of background.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

„6892. Payne, Frank D. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) Structured personality inventory items: Test- 
retest response consistency and item р ies. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
3қ-в), озш 

. Sherrill, David. (Syracuse U.) A situational 
restriction of the S-R Inventory of Anxiousness: Test 
anxiety. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 653-654.—Administered a single-statement ver- 
sion of the Stimulus-Response (S-R) Inventory of 
Anxiousness and the 16-item Test Anxiety Scale to 79 
undergraduates under “test” and "no-test" conditions in 
an attempt to establish the validity of the S-R as a 
measure of test anxiety. Parallel responses to both 
instruments suggest the acceptability of the S-R.—Jour- 
be Se 

594. Sund, Arne. (Norwegian Armed Forces Joi 
Medical Services, Oslo) Personality ict aq 
selective and Prognostic criteria. Military Medicine, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 136(2), 97-104.—An adaptation of a 
neurosis inventory designed to reveal possible neurotic 


service, level of 
whether 


Projective Techniques 
6895. Baty, Martha A. (Louisiana State U, i- 
cultural & Mechanical Coll) A comparison of three 
methods of recording TAT Protocols. Dissertation 
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Акма» International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5613- 
6896. Berman, Alan L. (American U.) Reply to 
Kuethe: On replacing the replacement technique, 
Psychological Reports, \97\(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 430.—Pro- 
poses that the comments by J. Kuethe (see PA, Vol. 
46:Issue 4) on A. Berman's critical findings with the Felt 
Figures Replacement Technique are misdirected and 
inconsistent. The question of whether the replacement 
technique should be replaced is raised. Results, using this 
technique with young children, question the adequacy of 
the procedure to assess the manifestation of prepotent 
schemata. It is concluded that Kuethe's defense fails to 
respond to the critical issue.—Author abstract, 
6897. Fernald, Peter S. & Stolurow, Katherine A. (U. 
New Hampshire) Projected “eye” responses and 
sensitivity to the opinion of others. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 258-259, —"This study 
tests Piotrowski's hypothesis that in presumably non- 
paranoid Ss the perception of eyes in inkblots is related 
to a sensitivity to other's opinions." 82 college males 
were administered the Holtzman Inkblot Technique ina 
group administration. 27 items from the Social Relations 
scale of the Minnesota Counseling Inventory served 282 
measure of sensitivity to the opinions of others. The dala 
did not support the hypothesis but it was suggested that 
this might be due to an inability to measure sensitivity to 
other's opinions through self-report.—E. J. Krone 
6898. Fried, Christopher. (U. Jyvaskyla, Fi 
Icarianism, masochism, and sex differences M 
fantasy. Journal of Personality Assessment, ТШ, 
Vol. 35(1), 38-55.—Reviewed R. May's theory Ши 
female fantasy pattern is masochistic and поа 
deprivation to enhancement, while the mi © ion 
attern is Ісагіап and moves in the opposite HP 
his stüdy was replicated using 12 lcarian MH 
non-Icarian male, and 12 sadomasochistic [ue in 
age Ss, 8 TAT cards, and a different scoring y May's 
addition to May's. Results fail to suppor 


: 4% ilure more 
conclusions that (a) males fantasy abrupt tate tle 


Je fantasies 
Я : ed. It is con 
regularly move in the directions pr medi 
cluded that May's findings were produced р ji 
stimulus effects rather than being саи 

spontaneous fantasy. (25 ref.)—ourna ology; 


5 ied Psyc! 
6899, Hector, Heinz. (Inst. of Applic Ару 
Bibliogr р nit 


rojective mosaic test which grew ou 
t is considered to have potential / 
and experimental fields of psychology 
—P. zberg. ] Ri 
6900. Juri. Luis J. (Colegio de pem (Gr 
Argentina) Técnicas proyectivas o de Psicologi, 
projective techniques.] Revista Argenti development 
1970(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 81-91.—Since the 
projective techniques, their use hi 
to individual pessoa т бану. хес) 
development of comparable group interac 
Bed on the mead T understanding Ка m dics 
dynamics. As an example of suche d members ga 
that utilizes drawings done by individua. а go 


for 
group which are then used as Ше a ae viewpoint 
developed story. The "story" 15 10 


rojective 
i 


ia 
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of the drawings rather than the persons who draw them, 
Ше Hat projection Я Ee roles. The 
analysis of the story reveals aspects of the patients in 
interaction which aid understanding of the therapy 

oup. Itis pointed out that a systematic development of 
the interpretative criteria used is necessary for a more 
pho ation of the potential of this approach. 
—S. M. Halpin. 

6901. Lieblich, Amia. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel) 
Antecedents of envy reaction. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 1971(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 92-98.—Studied 
antecedents of envy in a multivariate design by means of 
Nee Spanpounate depleting stories of the 
‹ ial fates of 2 heroes. 30 undergraduates partic- 
ipated. Results support the predictions that the bred 
vieta Ud кше a the other, as well as 
background information a pout the heroes describing the 
requirements of justice" for both of them, proa 
ly A to the intensity of envy reaction. 
ү iun implications are discussed, mainly relating to 
ud E m cognitive balance по abstract. 

: e, Donata F. ie, Jerry G. (U. 
guston) A scoring system for human figure draw- 
Hie y a measure of personality at Level Ill of the 
[M ui ciara ner [ewe & 

Я Apr), Vol. 30(2), 385-386,— Using the 
ай diagnostic system Draw-a-Person Test and 
oily “ong tea 47 male undergraduates rmitted 
n imination of those having loving or 
трк ОША! or passive interpersonal attitudes. 

6903, Ogston, Don & Т] gary. 
ы. к, сн & Thompson, Angus. (U. Calgary, 
ihe Gru E a) Influence of social desirability upon 
Rare Dee AY role shee СШДЕ the 

| , Vol. 28(2), м orrela: e 
ЖЕНА m endorsing each multiple-choice item 
the ОТОТ £ Group Personality Projective Test with 
socially desir ү? endorsing the alternative as the most 
students се аз үш 88 university and nursing 
var а hat about 53% of the measur 
Mul he. test can be attributed to the influence of 
КО Quality A possible reason for the finding that 
een demon ae has less influence on the test than has 
iscussed. Ree with true-false type inventories 15 
iscriminativ s suggest caution in evaluating the 

04, ee validity of the test.—Journal | abstract. 
Budapest ele J. (Ganz Mavag, Psychological Lab., 
sation Test: равагу) The Lavoégie Self-Characteri- 
rojective py n English adaptation. British Journal о) 
ol. 13(2) ур & Personality Study, 1968(Dec), 
J, Perczel of т це the English adaptation by 
ёс сол, he Lavoegie Self-Characterization Test. 
ер, reliable pues many boxes containing word pairs, 
must fies forceful. The person taking the test 
in each box which of the 2 qualities 


Corresponds 

CUN most closely to his personality.—4- 
5, 

Mental „Зоого, Robert D. (Postgraduate Center for 


tation ass New York, N.Y.) Causality-interpre- 
Шш af pepe Svo versus hysterical functioning. 
32.37, "p, ervonality Assessment, 197 1(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 
Salience of ee relationships between the relative 
Telative predo; theme of voluntary control (VC) and the 
Sonality traj RESES of obsessive vs. hysterical per- 
and the ae and between the relative salience of 
Neurotic шро predominance of obsessive vs. hysterica 
Ptoms. A coding system for VC was applied 
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to TAT stories written by 89 male and 

undergraduates. 20 males and 20 females ae беса 
high on VC and 20 males and 20 females who scored low 
on VC were given further instruments pertaining to 
obsessive/hysterical personality traits and neurotic 
symptoms. As predicted, high VC Ss were significantly 
more obsessive (or less hysterical) in their personality 
traits than low VC Ss. Predicted relationships between 


figures to which more 
favorable characteristics were attributed. When the data 
of 160 male college students, performing under 5 sets, 2 
directions of set, and on 2 were analyzed, the 
direction of set effect, i.e. favorable or unfavorable 
characterizations of stimuli, was significant. Positive sets 
led to significantly closer placements than negative sets 
but only on the free-placement method. Findings suggest 
that the replacement technique possesses far less validity 
than the free-placement me od. (27 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 


Rorschach Test 


6907. Berry, Joyce H. (U. Kentucky) The Rorschach 
Inkblot Test as an indication of empathy. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4980- 


4981. 
6908. Campo, Vera & de Santos, Diana R. (2484 
Aires, Argentina) A critical review 
in the Rorschach: l. 
Assessment, 


ing"; (b) the 


reference; (c) the attri symbolic 
meanings to the content of such responses: and (d) the 
The crucial factor 1s thought to 


meaning of anxiety. 
the S's experience, 
material, and how 


experiential approac by E. G. Schachtel and 


system with some qualitative 


lor 
i 971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4994. 
Abstracts International, 1 uN у 5 ) 


de Т! { 
eI Vn use of the Rorschach.] Paris, France: 


ses Universitaires de France, 


6911. Raychaudhuri, à 
Calcutta, ына) Relation of cre 


пасі геѕ 
o. 1971(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 27-31.—1n an attempt to 
relate the Rorschach human movement (M) productivity 
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with sex, creativity, and test-identified psychosexual 
orientation of the respondent, the M responses of female 
and male normal, creative male and female, "non- 
masculine" male and "non-feminine" female Ss (N 
= 120) were analyzed. It was revealed that (a) high M 
productivity was associated with creativity, femininity in 
males, and with the female sex, (b) sex differences in the 
creative Ss, as well as masculinity in females was not 
associated with statistically significant differences in M 
productivity. Findings are accounted for mainly in terms 
of differential sex-role demands and the female sex's 
efforts to overcome indirectly the sociocultural restric- 
tions. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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6912. Baker, David; Telfer, Mary; Richardson, Claude 
E., & Clark, Gerald R. (Elwyn Inst., Pa.) Chromosome 
errors in men with antisocial behavior: Comparison 
of selected men with Klinefelter's syndrome and 
XYY chromosome pattern. JAMA; Journal of the 
American Medical Association, 1970(Nov), Vol. 214(5), 
869-878.—A total of 876 males in prisons and facilities 
for the mentally ill and mentally retarded underwent 
Сове screening. Of the 23 Ss identified with sex 

готоѕоте errors, 7 with 47,XYY chromosome pattern 
and 8 with Klinefelter's syndrome were compared. Both 
groups срд ed tall stature and elongated lower 
segments; the XYY males averaged 3 in. taller than the 
Klinefelter males. In contrast to 47,XYY males, 
Klinefelter males uniformly displayed atrophic testes 
and buccal smears positive for sex chromatin. Facial 
acne, ulcerous varicosities of the legs, and neurological 
disorders were inconsistent features of both groups. The 
Klinefelter males of this series рау a mean IQ of 80 
as opposed to 84 for the 47,XYY males. A wide spectrum 
of criminal offenses and psychopathology, including 
Psychosis, was manifested in both groups. (23 ref.) 
AM summary. 

. Bentz, УУ. Kenneth & оп, J. Wilbert. (U. 
North Carolina, Medical School, Chapel Hill) The 
Consequences of labeling a person as mentally ill. 
Social Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 29-33.—Inter- 
viewed a random sample of 1,405 rural residents to 
determine their attitudes about mental illness and the 
extent of tolerance for the mentally ill in terms of their 
willingness to interact with ex-mental patients. The 
generally accepted proposition that rejection results 
when a person is labeled as mentally ill was tested. 
Results do not support or refute their Proposition, but do 
indicate a trend toward ter acceptance of mental 
illness and the nnui ill by the public. (French & 
German summaries) (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

6914. Boutin, Roger. (Queen Elizabeth Hosp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Research “by immer- 
Sion"? Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
31(11, Suppl), 105-108.—Proposes that psychiatry 
should take steps to adapt to the Changing social 
conditions and needs of the modern world. It is 
suggested that the public exposure of psychiatrists is 
insufficient in quantity and quality. 1 remedy is seen as 
the involvement of psychiatrists in open-line telephone 
conference programs and other areas of direct com- 
munication with the public.—P. Hertzberg. 

_6915. Fischer, R. (Ohio State U., Div. of Behavioral 
Sciences) Uber das Rhythmisch-Ornamentale im 
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Halluzinatorisch-Schópferischen. [Cone 
rhythmic-ornamental tendency in creative h 
experiences.] Confinia P: 7 
1-25.—Normal, creative, 
states are conceived as 
behavioral) interpretations on the perce| 
nation continuum of increasingly higher 
arousal. These states are experienced im 
increasing data content and increasing ral 
processing, and may result in a creative (ай 
religious) state. Eventually, however, the rate 
essing cannot keep step with the ever incre 
content—the flood of inner sensation—and re 
schizophrenic “jammed computer" state. At е р 
ecstatic states, interpretive activity ceases. In biog 
netic terminology, there is no data content from vitho 
and therefore, no rate of data processing from 
only content being the reflection of the mystic 
program. The abstract-geometric-rhythmi 
tendencies which prevail during aroused 
perception-hallucination continuum are nota 
individual talent. Creative experiences and © 
of a religious nature can also be evoked 
—with or without drugs—a state of central 
excitation. (53 ref.)—English summary, | 
6916. Freed, Earl X. (Veterans Adminis! 
Alcohol Research Lab., Lyons, N.J.) Alco 
manic-depressive disorders: Some р 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1910 lar), 
31(1-A), 62-89.—Reviewed experimental and thes 
literature in order to clarify some issues 
relationship between alcoholism and manica 
disorders. An early link between manicee 
disorders and alcoholism was established in the 
dipsomania where periodic irresistible @ 
alcohol were manifested. A number of с 
clinicians have emphasized alcohol's ' enabli 
releaser effect, and self-administration 10 ff 
emotional homeost The evidence for cal 
tionships between alcoholism and affective d 
unimpressive although there is substantial evid 
many manic-depressive patients Use 
intemperately. Although investigation into 
alcohol upon mood have tended to be fi 
appears to be some agreement that wi e 
seek a degree of tension relief in alcohol. Simia 
alcoholism and affective o have bes 
137 ref.)—S. R. Diamond. E. s 
(IA OTT. Gaines, Rosslyn. (U. California, Inst 
Development, Berkeley) Experiencing 
ually-deprived child. Journal of Learning PEE 
1969(Nov), Vol. 2(11), 559-565. "Su А 
perceptually-deprived child сап experi поа 
тоге fully with intensive pieni, d 
ceptually-deprived children are de т 
having reduced perceptual informato inesi 4 
sensory limitations, e.g., blindness, \ ‘del 
ical disorder, or retardation. Experienci 
the normal human capacity to be ки 
to the physical environment, incl’ i 
groups. The unique psychological, en 
difficulties which beset normal Lorie 
adequate experiencing and interac : 
ually-deprived children are d У 
proposed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
6918. Gainotti, Guido. (U. Perugia. 
& Mental Diseases, Italy) 
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méthodologiques en neuropsychologie. [Method- 
ical considerations in neuropsychology.) Encéphale, 
1970Jul), Vol. 59(4), 313-334.—Asserts that neuro- 
hological researches in Anglo-Saxon countries in 
recent years have been marked by a revolution in 
methodology. The "traditional" Mixes in neuro- 
psychological therapy is contrasted to the "modern" 
approach, enumerating several applicable stages. Ex- 
pansion of rescarch plans is discussed including selec- 
tions of experimental groups, formation of witness 
groups, preparation of testing materials, and analysis of 
results. The latter encompasses principal criticism of 
clinical methods, exposition of modern neuropsycho- 
al methodology, and issues involved therein. (2 p. 
J=. Sirotin 
6919. Glover, Jonathan. (New Coll., Oxford, England) 
sibility. New York, N.Y.: Humanity Press, 1970. 


х, 2 . $6.75 
6920, Gray, William; Duhl, Frederick J., & Rizzo, 
Nicholas D. (Eds.) (Veterans Administration Outpatient 
Clinic, Worcester, Mass.) General systems theory and 
hiatry. Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1969. xxii, 481 
р. 515.—Presents the history and development of general 
т» theory, the evolution of psychiatric interest in 
theory, and the work of its pioneers, The book 
Presents to psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociologists a 
common language facilitating communication with each 
other and correlation of their work. Topics covered 
include (a) the general systems theory in relation to living 
systems, symbolism, and human communication; (b) its 
Ж он to psychiatric areas; and (с) a variety of 
clinical a VAS RS 
6921. Honigfeld, Gilbert, et al. (Hillside Hosp., Glen 
Oaks, N.Y.) Clinica! support functions of computers 
in psychiatry: The state of the art. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl), 45- 
50.— Describes the current status of computer su 
Methods in clinical psychiatry. 4 presentations ге 
somewhat different evaluations of the current situation. 
general theme was that despite the obvious benefits, 
© аге many hazards on the road to the collection of 
reliable, valid clinical data at costs that are realistic in 
most clinical settings, Abstracts of the 4 pers ("Au- 
tion of Psychiatric Case Records: M Help the 
кап? “Use of Computers in Monitoring a Psy- 
1 tric Treatment Program," “The Hillside Hospital 
Кате Program," and “Computer Applications in 
ate Psychiatric Practice”) are presented in the order 
а! the panel discussion.—Journal summary. 
5912. Kales, Anthony & Kales, Joyce. (U: California, 
ae 1 Center, Los An cles) Evaluation, diagnosis, 
la затем ot clinical conditions related to sleep. 
19704 Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Sep), Vol. 213(13), 2229-2235.—Specific sleep 
tone аге associated with or altered by clinical condi- 
drug Such as aging, disease states, sleep disorders, and 
г. у Gastric acid secretion іп patients with 
wn 1 ulcers and nocturnal angina attacks in patients 
gun АУ disease are associated with REM . 
ding рона and night terrors occur ae 


ы он sleep, while attacks ol 


nm in 
mile ildren occur in all stages ex tage 4. 
ls tens episodes occur predominantly in NREM sleep. 
Чер lates insomnia, drugs which are effective in | 


; th- 
us моу are recommended. Following the wi 

inva suppressant hypnotics, 5 

р EE and lead to 


dreaming, and night. may occur 
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withdrawn, very 

withdrawal is recommended. In addition, the 
patient should be informed of wem increases in 
dream frequency and intensity. (18 ref.) Journal mm- 


1705923. Кам, Stanislav V. & Cobb, Sidney. 
Medical School) Physical and mental 
lates of status incongruence. 


1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 1-10.— 
He hy LN P eaput onn 


e rere wd vy 


ale Un 


1 
i 


similarity of 
rankings on paired status variables, and diverse inter- 
view-based measures of physical and mental health. Ss 


| 


were 169 adult men from a national survey 
and an arthritis clinic sample with patients and 
Data on education, occupation, income, and 
social class (PSC) were used to construct 
incongruence indices, Results indicate; (a) 
rheumatoid arthritis nor ulcer were related to 


ili 


health, 
mental health; and (c) tion-l 
EA bin associations, (French & 


Clinic, Hungary o E Шеше 
повара Altalános 
ТЕТ iről az 28490971 рән 


represen 
particular Attempts at 
е mal) ae ifierentiatad from influences 
to which th chi is normali онай н e 
ere (hen а oor 
criminal trial. Of — rrr 
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doctor-patient relationship and the need for an under- 
standing between the 2 are examined. Various types of 
doctor-patient relationships and the manner in which 
they are best achieved, i.e. according to the patient's 
rsonality, are discussed. Various analytic and con- 
icting theories pertaining to psychiatric semeiology are 
examined whereby a phenomenological approach is 
proposed to aid the patient in adjusting to and inte- 
grating with his world. (English summary)—S. Maze. 
6926. Reiss, David. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Variables of consensual experience: 
Ill. Contrasts between families of normals, delin- 
quents and schizophrenics. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1971(Feb), Vol. 152(2), 73-95.—From a 
selective review of the literature it was predicted that: (a) 
normal families would experience their environment as 
patterned, logical, and masterable (environment-sensi- 
tive); (b) members in families of delinquents would 
“рее themselves in their own universe where 
others’ behavior and opinion was irrelevant (distance- 
sensitive); and (c) families of schizophrenics would 
experience the environment as confusing and hostile and 
would strive toward shared, stylized, and distorted 
notions of it as a means of mutual protection and 
Support. An array of experimental findings, using 
objective measures from a card-sorting procedure, 
confirmed most of these predictions. It is suggested that 
an overall model of consensual experience remained a 
plausible explanation of family ormance but that an 
individual information processing model was equally 
plausible. 3 distinctive contributions of the present 
methods and concepts are discussed: their provision of a 
typology of families based on objective classificatory 
techniques, the possibility of bypassing notions of the 
ideal and defective in family life, and the study of 
families’ interaction with their communities. (40 ref.) 
riore abstract. 

. Rosenhan, David & London, Perry. (Eds.) 
(Swarthmore Coll.) Theory and research матаны 
psychology. New York, N.Y.: Holt, Rinehart, & 
Winston, 1969. xvi, 552 рд a collection of 
papers covering the field of abnormal psychology. 
Topics covered include (a) development and dynamics of 
human behavior, (b) personality dysfunction, and (c) 
ae су behaviors. The book provides cross- 
Te'erences to major texts in abnormal psychology. 

6928. Timsit-Berthier, & Dongier, М. (State 
U. Liege, Belgium) Nouvelles recherches sur la 
signification de la réponse photomyoclonique en 
psychiatrie. [New research on the significance of the 
photomyoclonic response in Psychiatry.] Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Jul), Vol. 2(2), 201-220. 
—The photomyoclonic phenomenon is of muscular 
origin and is clearly differentiated from the photo- 
convulsive response of cortical derivation. These phys- 
iological microreflexes evoked by visual stimulation are 
abnormally diffused in certain patients. The authors 
report 115 cases found among nearly 2000 EEG 
examinations conducted on normal, neurotic, psycho- 
somatic, psychotic, and organic Ss. Computer analyses 
were made of EEG and clinical variables. The response 
has 2 components: in the palpebral and periorbital 
muscles and in the rhythmic displacement of the eye by 
the oculomotor muscles. The response is significantly 
more often found among psychotic than neurotic 
patients, and is significantly more common in neurotic 
than in normal Ss.—H. King. 
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6929. Veil, CL, et al. (Elan Research Center, Paris 
France) Bilan psychologique, socio-professionnel, 
psychopathologique et physiopathologique a un an 
de distance de l'intoxication oxycarbonée aiguë; 
Rapport scientifique final (mai 1970). [Psychological, 
socio-professional, psychopathological and physiopatho- 
logical balance-sheet one year following acute carbon 
monoxide intoxication: Final scientific report (May 
1970).] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
2(3), 343-398.—Examined 800 victims of acute intox- 
ication by carbon monoxide 1 yr. later and their records 
compared with a matched control group of 20 Ss. The 
carbon monoxide victims generally carried identifiable 
sequelae of a serious and varied nature; often unknown 
to the person or benign, and in other instances seriously 
impeding activity. These aftereffects, the most charac- 
teristic of which were attested by EEG abnormalities 
(few normal tracings with many anomalies present, 
particularly slowed or irritative anomalies) and by 
defects in visual retention (lower scores on the Benton 
test), are often associated but do not appear to constitute 
a strictly individualized syndrome. (93 ref.)}—H. King. 


PERSONNEL 
6930. ————. Training in psychiatry. British 
Medical Journal, 1969(Feb), Vol. 1(5641), 4و3‎ 
Royal Medico-Psychological Association has worke 
hard at the formulation of principles of psychiatric 
training at all levels. Employing a ‚ччевцопиШ ы 
personal interviews, the opinions of individual (еа n 
were explored. Their opinions were found to differ ш 
emphasis placed on psychological perceptiven ty 
entific study of behavior, ability to relate to psyc re 
atients, descriptive psychiatry, and therapeutic a Ms 
eports were published on the present sa hat ith 
graduate education in Britain, which indicat itl 
few areas the arrangements for postgraduate E ciini 
in psychiatry were well ahead of those in o! 
bjects.—4. Halev. . 
^9 6931. Blaylock, Jerry №. (Columbia U.) one 
istics of nurses and of medical-surgical d ie 
whom they react positively and negati е (GB) 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol 
4196-4797. s Fi 
6932. Blumberg, Richard W. (U.S. Army МУЗ» ү 
Sam Houston, Tex.) Training clinical Sp 7 а Reports 
behavioral observation. Psychologica con 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 568-570.—Reviews d bea 
and skills associated with clinically БЕ o a course 
ioral observation. These concepts have 1€ "i social 
segment on observation for training don of this 
work/psychology specialists. A es p 
instruction is given.—Journal it s 
6933. Bordeleau, J. M., Pelletier, "rs. 
Tetreault, L. (St-Jean-de-Dieu Hosp.» index in à large 
Canada) ‘Authoritarian-humanitarian x 
mental hospital. Diseases of od 14.— Рале 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, SupplJ. ‘tudes in 4 mene 
authoritarian or humanitarian atti ne ae f the | 
hospital treatment team according е with the patien 
education level, amount of time nin * question 


d 1 e 
and seniority as a hospital employee. 45115% of M 
supplied data on 209 hospital employ pU neg 


i . Ag 
ulation selected at. random ‘male ani 
CORIDOR with humanitarian index for the Jess 


female personnel. The older the hospi 
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humanitarian is his attitude towards psychiatric patients 
and therefore the more authoritarian his attitude is. 
Education level is a more important factor, even more so 
than the age of the respondant. Humanitarian score is 
directly related to the education level. Finally, attitude of 
the personnel does not seem to be influenced by the 
length of time actually spent with the patient nor by the 
seniority as hospital worker. It is concluded that to 
render more human the attitude of personnel like that of 
the present sample, recruiting should favor younger 
persons with a higher degree of education —Journal 
summary. 

6934. Carbajal de Carozzo, Gladys. (489 Paseo Paradi, 
Lima, Peru) Ein Versuch zur Erforschung der 
Einstellungen gegenüber psychisch Kranken. [An 
investigation concerning research on negative attitudes 
toward the mentally ill] Social Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 6(1), 34-39.—Investigated the attitudes toward 
mental patients held by different staff groups at a 
psychiatric and neurological clinic. 12 personnel groups 
were distinguished according to assignments and rank, 
and their attitudes tested by semantic differential 
үе social distance scales, and the Custodial Mental 
Illness Ideology Scale. Significant differences were found 
correlating with occupational and educational levels. 
Implications of these findings for therapeutic community 
involvement of all clinic personnels are discussed, 
emphasizing the difficulties in effecting major program 
Changes. (French summary) (28 ref.)—English abstract. 

6935. Carkhuif, Robert К. & Griffin, Andrew H. 
нса International Coll.) Selection and training 
E functional professionals for concentrated em- 
programs. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
| (Apr), Vol. 27(2), 163-165.—72 out of 150 em- 
[ре were selected for a program of inservice training 
weinterpersonal skills. The top 22 of these employees 
MUT Selected for a 10-hr communication training 
here in empathy. The best 14 trainees then com- 
а 00 hr. of systematic training in the effective 
to Ds eria and on the skills necessary to train others 
D Eve helpers. Ratings of communication. levels 
аан е. The conclusions emphasized the principle of 
на лө the principle of training, both of which 
Улуш ае effective іп the development of human 
tiaining е application of systematic selection and 
лб methodologies to the development of lay 
Pi nr as functional professionals makes effectiveness 
for th К. eee programs possible and provides a model 

6936 Dols professions."—E. J. Kronenberger. 

итап Е Оно, Arthur Е. (Michigan State О.) A 
rehabilit laost analysis of the racial attitudes of 
‘acts The on counselor trainees. Dissertation Ab- 

37 шоа 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3870. 

Emotional i у, John C. (U. Minnesota, Medical School) 
field, Ша ees in the lives of physicians. Spring- 

6938. F ; arles C Thomas, 1970. ix, 92 p. $6.50. 
Hawaii) ath Geraldene & Patterson, Mary G. (U. 
ита! of N rotation is against nature. American 
~Explores “ ursing, 1971(Apr), Vol 71(4), 760—763. 
10 see how um of the literature on circadian rhythms 
f permane: Su assignments to various shifts Љу means 
the health ep о АП, or on-call schedules might affect 
atients iud „nurses as well as their relationships to 
ody E Institutions.” The internal timing of the 
thythmig dian rhythms is subject to the influence of 
isry Nvironmental variation. Some evidences of 


ptio; : 
т of this rhythm are restlessness, nervousness, 
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being awake or sleepy at inappropriate times, headache, 
gastrointestinal irregularities, anorexia, fatigue, slower 
RT, and error proneness. It is concluded that shift work 
and rotating assignments in the administration of 
nursing services are relevant to the health of nurses and 
their quality of practice and work performance. (15 
геѓ.)—5. R. Diamond. 

6939. Kish, George B., Solberg, Kristen B., & Uecker, 
Albert E. (Roanoke Coll.) The relation of staff opin- 
ions about mental illness to ward atmosphere and 
perceived staff roles. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 284-287.—The Ellsworth version 
of the Opinions about Mental Illness Scale and the Ward 
Initiative Scale (WIS) for staff were administered to 77 
ward personnel of 5 psychiatric wards. Various inter- 
relationships were found. The conventional aides seemed 
to discourage autonomy and promoted submission 
whereas the nontraditional aides tended to discourage 
submission. The nurses felt that control of the patients is 
what is expected of them. Yet, conversely, the nurses 
were less conventional than the aides. There was à 
significant concern for the importance of insight and the 
maintenance of neatness and order on the ward.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

6940. Lazarus, Arnold A. (Yale U.) Where do 
behavior therapists take their troubles? Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 349—350.— Discusses the 
opinion that insight-oriented and behavioral therapies 
should address entirely different problems. The tendency 
to establish competing factions between insight and 
action therapy is considered to be like proclaiming that 
pencillin is better or worse than vitamins. Increased 
awareness and personal understanding through self- 
exploration is a viable goal in and of itself—especially 
for relatively well-functioning behavior therapists. It is 
noted that many behavior therapists are undergoing 
psychoanalysis or some other form of nonbehavioral 
psychotherapy. A table listing 23 behavior therapists 
choices of personal therapy 1s included.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

6941. Lester, 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) 
staff of a suicide р 


David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Attitudes toward death held by 
revention center. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 650.—Found that 21 
19-58 yr. old staff members of à suicide prevention 
center had fears of death similar to those held by 
matched controls, as measured by 2 fear of death scales, 
developed by D. Lester, and L. J. Collett and D. Lester. 
Staff members, however, showed less fear of death than 
controls and a more consistent attitude toward death. 
—Author abstract. 

6942. Mii i 
Frankfurt am Main, 
uten Analytiker 


, .599.—The selection 
cants for psychoanalytic train- 
factory. wees is д unanimity 

ing the criteria which might guide training 
rata Psychoanalysis is research and therapy, yet the 
requirements for applicants from the therapeutic and 
scientific standpoints are, In à sense, at odds. The 
which is accorded psychoanalysis must 
lection criteria for the new generation. 
analysts evidently prevents many 
aining entry to psychoanalysis. 


gart, 1970(Aug), ) 
procedure to which appli 
ing are subjected is unsatis 


scientific status 
influence the sel 
The exclusion of lay 
creative talents from gi 
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None of the positive trait lists has withstood criticism. 
There is agreement only on the view that no particular 
traits as such (e.g., intuitive talent) are decisive, but 
rather their being embedded in a specific context in the 
applicant’s personality. The analytic capacity for ego- 
splitting also presupposes an intact ego. A particular risk 
is seen in pseudonormal applicants. (48 ref.)—Journal 
summary. ) 

6943. Moody, Philip M. (U. Kentucky, Medical 
School) Attitudes of nurses and nursing students 
toward alcoholism treatment. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 32(1-А), 172- 
175.—Studied attitudes in 83 nurses and nursing students 
toward alcoholism treatment. Ss completed a ques- 
tionnaire which contained the Custodial Attitude Inven- 
tory for assessing attitudes toward alcoholics, Srole's 
version of the F scale of authoritarianism, and questions 
on the occupation and educational level of the heads of 
their own households. Results indicate that Ss’ attitudes 
of authoritarianism were associated with custodial rather 
than humanistic attitudes in treating alcoholic patients. 
It is suggested that nurses who treat alcoholics (a) be 
recruited from middle-class backgrounds, and (b) have 
low authoritarian scores. Such nurses may have a more 
humanistic attitude, conducive to the successful reha- 
bilitation of alcoholics —A. Farfaglia. 

6944. Morris, William С. (U. Michigan) The infor- 
mation influential physician: The knowledge flow 
process among medical practitioners. Dissertation 
aram. International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-В), 4973- 

6945. Mudd, John W. & Siegel, Richard J. (Co- 
lumbia-Presbyterian Medical Center, New York, N.Y.) 
Sexuality: The experience and anxieties of medical 
students. New England Journal of Medicine, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 281(25), 1397-1403.—397 male medical students 
were administered a 95-item written questionnaire and 
were found to be more experienced sexually than 
college-educated men studied by Kinsey. Nevertheless, 
the average student has strong desires for sex education. 
An important component of the anxiety that he ex- 
periences in physician-patient relations results from 
sexual conflict. Personal sex experience or sense of 
confidence is not related to propensity to sexual conflicts 
and anxieties. There is strong evidence that anxieties 
inhibit professional objectivity. These anxieties were 
more marked during the earlier than the later yr. of 
medical school. The student's sexuality fits into a 
constellation of emotional factors that determines the 
integrated quality of his personality, and it is this overall 
quality that facilitates or inhibits optimal physician- 
patient interactions and communication, (24 ref.)—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

6946. Neulinger, John; Stein, Morris I., Schillinger, 
Morton, & Welkowitz, Joan. (City Coll., City U. New 
York) Perceptions of the optimally integrated person 
as a function of therapists’ characteristics. Percep- 
tual & Motor Skills, 1970(Арг), Vol. 30(2), 375-384. 
—Attempted to determine whether there is a consensus 
for the concept of mental health. 74 male and 40 female 
therapists from different professional orientations in a 
United States sample rank ordered their views of the 
optimally integrated person using a 20-paragraph per- 
sonality questionnaire based on H. А. Murray’s need 
system. Although Freudians were found to be more 
“conservative” in certain respects than Neo-Freudians 
and Sullivanians, greater agreement than disagreement 
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was generally obtained. Variation in rank orde 
function of age, length of experience, and sex of th 
are discussed as are differences within a Czecho 
sample of 50 therapists—Journal abstract, 
6947. Paiva, Rosalia E. & Haley, Harold В, (М 
Coll. of Ohio, Toledo) Intellectual, person; 
environmental factors in career specialty 
ences. Journal of Medical Education, 1971( 
46(4), 281-289.—Grouped 459 students ent 
medical schools according to career choices 
practice, internal medicine, surgery, psyc! 
undecided. Data were gathered from a group 
including the Study of Values: A Scale for Mea 
Dominant Interests in Personality (SV); thi 
Dogmatism Scale; the Medical College Adm 
(MCAT); and an extensive biographical 
General practitioners represented a middle gro 
MCAT, favored religious values, tended to be P 
and came from small towns or rural areas. Int 
not differ significantly from other Ss, but th 
grounds were similar to surgeons in religion, 
exposure to medicine, and interest in di 
treatment or research. Surgeons scored | 
economic and lowest in social values. Psychiatri 
undecided Ss scored highest on the MCAT vet 
general information scales and were generally. 
Psychiatrists, however, were more interes! 
personal aspects of patient care and place 
importance on social and aesthetic values than 
groups. Factors affecting career preference 8 
discussed.—S. Knapp. E 
6948. Salamone, Paul R. (Syracuse U.) Т 
the para-professional: Present and future. | 
itation Research & Practice Review, 1970(Fal), 
1-4.—Considered the role of the paraprol 
public rehabilitation agencies. Most eh 
ers agree that there are needs in this field, 
disabled, psychiatrically handicapped, ОГ 
disadvantaged do not receive effective ren 
services. The counselor aide should not be ea 
a clerical helper. He should be trained to pen 
е.р., case finding, screening, and inten 
primarily information gathering. They й o у 
form tasks, e.g, vocational we be 
testing, interpretation, or vocational em PA 
counseling. Paraprofessionals in rehabilita! 
as liaison between clients and agency E 
and Reissman suggested 2 functions: à x E 
(role of listener), and service function ( 1). Th 
and obtain needed services for his ше ] 
professional should earn a respectable sit 
from year to year; his job idetracked into 
increase, but he ош до beeen 
istrative or professional ас 1е5.—/, 
6949. Semeonoff, Boris. (Edinburgh fe 
The equivalence of Rorschach an M 
a selection context. British зо (еб 
Psychology & Personality Study, 196 h were 
11-12.—Presents corrected dam 
paper at the 6th Congress of Weber. 
Techniques in Paris. The paper s selection 
Rorschach and Zulliger tests in the With 
dates for training as солан 2 
Marriage Council. Findings were £ Trespo 
more productive, yielding 50% mor те total 
“reassessing frequencies as percentage % 
categories showed signi 


ficantly higher inc! 
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or other test,” but in many cases the percentages were 
close; and (c) “scoring categories discriminated signif- 
сапу between Accepted and Rejected candidates.” It is 
concluded that ink blot techniques yield distributions of 
responses which are closely similar. Possible objective 
criteria, e.g., frequencies and ratios, do not appear to 
function consistently.—4A. Farfaglia. 

6950. Sisson, Perry J. (U. Georgia) An interaction 
process analysis of extended group counseling with 
psychiatry residents. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3887. 
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6951. Forrest, Gary G. (U. North Dakota) Trans- 
parency as a prognostic variable in psychotherapy. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4457-4458. 

6952. Frankl, V. E. (0. Vienna, Medical School, 
Austria.) Meaninglessness: A challenge to psychol- 
ogists. Psychologia Africana, 1970(Oct), Vol. 13(2-3), 
87-95.—Discusses feelings of meaninglessness reported 
by patients as manifestations of the existential vacuum. 
Since modern man no longer has the drives or instincts 
of animals or the traditions and values held by men in 
earlier periods to determine his actions, he often does not 
know what he must, should, or even wishes to do. The 
existential vacuum which results is considered to be an 
etiological factor in conformism, totalitarianism, and 
noógenic (nontraditional) neurosis. It is proposed that 
the will to meaning is the primary motivational force, 
that the existential vacuum is the result of frustration of 
this force, and that the will to power or pleasure are 
Sublimations arising from this frustration. Meaning- 
lessness is further considered to be 1 of the effects of 
reductionism, the totality of knowledge professed by 
Specialists, especially in the sciences and education. 

tductionism is described as the “nothing but" brand of 
шш €. man is nothing but a computer, love is 
See Du sublimated sex. It is concluded that the 
i ential message is that man is “no-thing,” that he is 

695 object and must never be reified.—S. Knapp. 
En үр, Freud, Anna. (Maresfield Gardens, London, 
trainin ) Probleme der Lehranalyse. [Problems of 
W8) E eet Psyche, Stuttgart, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
Maher; His Therapeutic as well as didactic analyses 
eiie the sensitivity for the unconscious as à 
own zi ЕДЕ of analyzing the patient's or candidate's 
trinis pressions. Beyond the requirements for patients, 

iom: none set the additional task for candidates to 
of train eir own objects for study. After a certain phase 
experience”? they must not only surrender to the 
ten of the unconscious, but also direct their 

tween ake Psychoanalytic technique. The difference 
analysand е conscious motives of patient and training 
n te (distress vs. training motivation) results ina 
resistance of emphasis when analyzing id and ego 

atment pach may be decisive for the duration of the 
of “analysis бапа! difference between the 2 types 
rounding f les, however, in the circumstances sur- 
training ЯНЫ, оссиггепсе of transference. Since the 
Practica] at and the candidate are involved in a 
Tepresent Professional relationship, the former always 

T the more than a mere shadowy figure or a mirror 
difficulties fection of infantile conflicts; this presents 
nomena. рог the interpretation of transference phe- 

English summary. 
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6954. Friel, Theodore W., Berenson, Bernard G., & 
Mitchell, Kevin M. Factor analysis of therapeutic 
conditions for high and low functioning therapists. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 
291-293.—45 therapists were rated on the variables 
empathy, regard, genuineness, concreteness, client self- 
exploration, immediacy, confrontation, and significant 
others during the Ist hr. of a therapy session and again 
during 3 randomly presented 3-min excerpts. Results are 
presented for low- and high-level functioning therapists. 
The low-functioning therapists were interacting but not 
attending to the client or the immediate relationship, The 
high-functioning therapists were capable of varying the 
interaction in.response to the results of the interaction of 
the moment.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

6955. Gardner, Harry H. (U. Chicago, Medical 
School) Psychotherapy: Confrontation problem-solv- 
ing technique. St. Louis, Mo.: Warren Н. Green, 1970, 
ix, 347 p. $15.50. 

6956. Halleck, Seymour L. (U. Wisconsin) Therapy 
is the handmaiden of the status quo. Psychology 
Today, 1971(Арг), Vol. 4(11), 30-34, 98.—All psychia- 
trists have realized that they could help certain patients 
much more if only the environment could be changed, 
When therapy is simply aimed at helping the patient to 
adjust to an unhealthy or unjust environment, the 
therapist is supporting the status quo. Psychiatrists and 
their organizations should pay close attention to the 
effects of political movements, technology, and public 
use of psychiatric opinions. Psychiatrists must stop 
relying exclusively on the disease model and also must 
train lay therapists since the medical degree is not 
necessary to practice good psychotherapy, Ё. 
Posavac. к 

6957. Israel, David А. (U. Utah) Psychotherapy: A 
process and outcome, sdy Ее ЖЫ 
hyperaggressive pre-adolescents. /isser! - 
ЖП адзет 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 3957-3958. 

6958. Junker, H. & Zenz, H. (Justus Liebig U. 
Psychosomatic Clinic, Giessen, W. Germany) Der 
Einsatz datenspeichernder und -verarbelt Ap- 
parate fir die Erforschung psychotherapeutischer 
Prozesse. [The use of data storage and | 
equipment in research on psychotherapeutic processes, 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 692-705.—Tran- 
scripts of therapy sessions, which capture the verbatim 
interactions between patient and analyst, are of limited 
value for process research (and therapy supervision) 
because they do not consider the “vocal channel 
through which affective information is transmitted, 
Auditory reproduction and audiovisual aids eliminate 
this defect, but confront the investigator with a surfeit of 
information so that selection criteria must be developed. 
Data classification and coding become major bancos 
The Chapple interaction chronograph paves the way for 
research utilizing computers which render data storage, 
coding, and analysis independent of investigator basis. 
The process analyzer. connected with the language 
analysis apparatus in Giessen, West Germany, permits 
the seismographic investigation of microphenomena st 
linguistic behavior. It functions as a sort of perceptual 
amplifier confronting the therapist with his own style of 
communication vis-à-vis the patient, and advises him of 
changes in the therapy ey of which he may as yet be 

.) English summary. 
و‎ Ct * Carlos. Diferencias entre el 
análisis de adultos y de ninos: Lenguaje verbal y 
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pre-verbal. [Differences in the analysis of adults and 
children: Verbal and pre-verbal language.] Revista 
Argentina de Psicologia, 1970(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 107-113.—1 
of the major problems facing the analyst dealing with 
children is that of understanding their nonverbal 
language. The importance of nonverbal communication 
in adult analysis is emphasized with several examples 
contrasting the information gained from the content 
compared with the form and style of a communication. 
With children the role of nonverbal communication is 
even greater, but also is more difficult to interpret. The 
child displays a constantly changing, multifaceted 
pattern of behavior. However, in these nonverbal 
communications the child does display some themes 
quite clearly. A major difference in the interpretation of 
the child’s nonverbal communication compared with the 
adult’s is that with the adult one may rely раш оп 
auditory cues, listening for tone of voice, hesitation in 
speech, etc. With the child one must watch his activities, 
relying on his visible behavior to provide cues.—S. M. 
Halpin. 

6960. Lesh, Terry V. (U. Lethbridge, Alberta, Can- 
ada) Zen and psychotherapy: A partially annotated 
bibliography. Journal of Humanistic Psychology, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 10(1), 75-83.—P. Swartz. 

6961. Lewis, Dorothy О. & Lewis, Melvin. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Ethical and moral considerations in 
the management of the unwed pregnant minor. 
Social Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 40-45,—Discusses 
5 problem areas in the management of the unwed 
[нр minor in the context of а case presentation, 

hese areas include the rights of the individual minor 
herself, her infant, her parents or parent, society, and the 
unborn fetus. The importance of helping the minor and 
her parents arrive at a resolution for themselves is 
evident, In the event of incompetence, a recom- 
mendation is made for the formation of an advisory 
group. Guidelines for the tasks confronting this advisory 
group are offered. (French & German summaries) 
(САУА йо 

] ‚ Neumann, Charles Р. & Tamerin, John $. 
(Silver Hill Foundation, New Canaan, Conn.) The 
treatment of adult alcoholics and teen-age drug 
addicts in one hospital: A comparison and critical 
appraisal of factors related to outcome. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 32(1-A), 
82-93.—Studied the different outcomes in adult alco- 
holics and teen-age drug addicts in an open-type 
hospital. Good success had been experienced with 
middle- and upper-class alcoholics. Adolescent drug 
addicts from the same social classes, however, failed to 
respond to the same psychotherapeutic program. Results 
indicate significant differences between the 2 groups 
regarding prognosis. In treating 22 adolescent drug 
addicts for 4 yr., without differentiation from other 
patients, it was found that in most cases Ss were brought 
to the hospital under pressure from law-enforcement 
agencies. These Ss demonstrated an unwillingness to 
conform, a defiant attitude toward the hospital, and a 
moderate amount of destruction of property and sexual 
acting-out. The most serious problem was their un- 
willingness to stop taking drugs. The alcoholics, however, 
came with a commitment to stop drinking.—A. Farfaglia. 

6963. Ottenberg, Donald J. & Rosen, Alvin. (Eagle- 

ville Hosp. & Rehabilitation Center, Pa.) Merging the 
treatment of drug addicts into an existing program 
for alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 32(1-A), 94-103—Describes a joint 
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program for alcoholics and drug ad 
addicts were integrated at a ratio of 
alcoholics to provide a buffering effect, Ё 
centered around group therapy of an enco 
an atmosphere of an interdisciplinary 
munity. In addition to group sessi 
minithons of 12-18 hr. and marathons of. 
also used. There could be no use of | 
authorized drugs, or alcohol. 201 addicts ( 
and 484 alcoholics (34 women) were. trei 
Initial divisiveness gave way to successfi 
benefits. Results from alcoholic Ss were | 
before the merge, while drug addicts gave | 
show promise, with the exception of ol 
addicts. 6 recovered addicts from th 
working on the hospital's staff.—A. Farfa 
6964. Petrilowitsch, N. (U. Mainz, Nei 
Clinic, W. Germany) Dialektische Рзусі 
[Dialectic psychotherapy.] Psychologi 
1970(Oct), Vol. 13(2-3), 144-148.—Deserib 
psychology as utilizing developmental steps, 
tural level of maturity, in the characterizati 
types. This system is contrasted with those 
rigid and 1 dimensional types. Special h 
on the ability of the creative personal 
contrast and tension and arrive at creative 
dialectic principle applied to psychotherapy 
patient to adopt a relative approach, rather 
attitudes, to areas of difficulty and provid 
enumeration of multiple alternatives. 
quires a knowledge of contrast through the 
of thesis and antithesis. In interperso) 
nothing typical can be accepted without 
This principle of complementary situation 
lations is considered natural in the human 
—English summary. Ў 
6965. Petrilowitsch, N. (U. Mainz, We 
Dialektische Psychotherapie Zugleich 
zur Psychopathologie von Neid und 
{Dialectic psychotherapy along with à 
concerning psychopathology of jealousy ё 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1970, Vol. 3(4), 195220 
attitudes, as the analysis of habitual envy 
shows, have a special Raho Bt 
therefore, an essential psychotherapeutic tas 
patient to acquire a sense of pron 
assessment of his environment. Dialectic 
the dialectical stages of thesis, antithesis, 8 
The conflict laden and neurotically distor 
be contrasted by the patient hims 
elaborating complete and realistic situal 
them. The completions will lead oe 
relativization of his own initial atti! e 
that situational constellations and 
show in principle a certain compliment 
e contrario leads to coincidentia opposi 


of opposites in the syntheses WO! th 
у atient. When U 
sense created by the р: ve the 


learned to comprehend in each 
the minimum of possible opposites E 
been cleared for the experience 0 Ps 
solidarity, and for a sense of comm! 
fellow humans.—English sure 2 
6966. Rosenkétter, Lutz. (6 Sem 
Germany) Die Verwendung is 
des Symbolbegriffes in der з 
utilization of the structural mode! Sui 
concept in psychoanalysis.] Psyche, 
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Vol, 24(9), 641-656.—Presents a case history of a patient 
with hypertension in an attempt to illustrate the 
structural theory of the psychic apparatus and the 
psychoanalytic interpretation of neurosis as a disturbed 
formative-experiential process. The patient’s disturbance 
consisted of a compulsively recurrent, ego-alien, uncon- 
scious misinterpretation of certain situations which 
reminded him of the unmastered oedipal authority 
situation. Following the infantile “solution” of ambiv- 
alence conflicts with the father by means of projective 
externalization, the conflict area remained split off from 
the maturational processes of the ego. The meaning of 
the psychosomatic reaction was a readiness for fight or 
flight which, defectively symbolized, corresponded to the 
misinterpreted situation. The revival of the infantile 
conflict in the transference permits the correction of the 
distorted symbolization.—English_ summary. 

6967. Sahakian, William S. (Ed.) (Suffolk U.) Psy- 
chotherapy and counseling: Studies in technique. 
Chicago, Ш.: Rand McNally, 1969. xx, 568 p.— Presents 
salient portions of the major works of the principal 
contributors to the development of psychotherapy and 
examines a variety of psychotherapeutic systems in the 
light of their similar accentuations, various inflections, 
issues of disagreement and contradiction, and diverse 
fundamental approaches. 

6968. Schorer, C. E. (Wayne State U., Medical 
School) Improvement with and without psychother- 
apy. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
ЗИ, Suppl), 155-160.—Matched 55 adult psycho- 
therapy outpatients for age, sex, diagnosis, and follow-up 
interval with 55 patients who had no treatment. Ata 
mean interval of 5 yr., more treated (89%) than untreated 
(65%) Ss were judged improved globally and for target 
symptoms. Symptom relief seemed strongly correlated 
with the improvement of the treated; whereas, an 
additional enhancement of social skills was correlated 
with improvement of the untreated. The best predictors 
of improvement with treatment were signs of previous 
Social effectiveness; whereas, for no treatment, the best 
Predictors of improvement were the absence of depres- 
Sion, brief duration, and abrupt onset of symptoms. 
mprovement is attributed by treated Ss to improved 
Understanding, and by the untreated to the practice of 
self-help.—Journal summary. 

Th 6969. Traux, Charles В. & Wittmer, Joe. (U. Florida) 
ч effects of therapist focus on patient anxiety 
а and the interaction with therapist level of 
197| ie empathy. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
pati рг), Vol. 27(2), 297-299.—40 psychoneurotic 
i Die were assigned to 1 of 4 resident psychiatrists for 
ind period. 20 were given a role-induction interview 
ш; е other 20 received no such role structuring. The 
(еа ше Empathy Scale was used as a measure 0 
tape тышо conditions. Samples of the therapy through 
Ej cOrdings were obtained. 2 overall improvement 
Жы) rdg significantly differentiated between the high 
еи accurate empathy groups with those high in 
therapi p MPathy indicating the better outcome. “The 
агара focus on anxiety source had a significant 
Social 9n outcome as measured in terms of the client's 
obtai ineffectiveness.” The poorest outcome results were 
am when there was low accurate empathy and low 
when the anxiety source. The best outcome OCC 
nanxi Te was high accurate empathy and a high focus 

6970-0, 503се—Е. J. Kronenberger. 

Ger idok, W. (Psychotherapeutic Clinic, Stuttgart, 
ттапу) Verlaufsbeobachtung und Erfolgs- 
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beurteilung in der Psychotherapie. [Progress, obser- 
vation, and evaluation in psychotherapy.] езен für 
Psychotherapie und Medizinische Psychologie, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 20(5), 184-195.—Reviews results of research by in 
J. Eysenck and A. Dührssen. Principles of a special 
реони о catamnesis are discussed with detailed 
differentiation from intratherapeutic progress observa- 
tion posttherapeutic checks on success. Using the 
examples of significance, verification and evidence, the 
biopsychic duality of the therapeutic procedure and the 
transformation into a natural and intellectual, concep- 
tual and judgmental system resulting from the duality 
are elucidated by way of interdepartmental research. The 
empirical possibilities for checks on success in stationai 
psychotherapy should be tested on a practicable model. 
(57 ref.)—English summary. 

6971. Ziferstein, Isidore. (1819 N. Curson Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif) Der Psychoanalytiker vor den 
Problemen der Gesellschaft. (The psychoanalyst 
facing the problems of society. Psyche, Stuttgart, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 24(7), 541-552.—Regrels the retreat of 
analysts to their private. practices in the midst of a 
society threatened by powerful inner and outer ex- 
plosions. The common arguments favoring noninvolve- 
ment, e.g, preservation of scientific objectivity, main- 
tenance of analytic incognito, and jeopardy of concen- 
tration on intrapsychic processes, are smissed as 
rationalizations. It is concluded that social psychological 
mechanisms play a decisive role in the preservation of 
the status quo between ruler and ruled, and psycho- 
analysts can make an impotan contribution to the 
reactivation of. these mechanisms. (15 ref.)—English 


summary. 


'edizin und 
Mite Discusses the activity of the psychoanalyst as an 


Jerating factor in therap: and 
no briefer form of pe dn uccessful treatment 


accounts are presented as illustrative material. A patient 
with anxiety hysteria was asymptomatic following 169 
sessions (3 1-һг sessions/wk), and an active homosexual 
was asym| tomatic following 79 sessions (3/wk for 11 wk. 
followed by 46 sessions during the following 5 mo.).—B. 
je $913. Clay. Dennis D. (Wayne State U.) Relation of 
therapist interventions lo freedom of communica- 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 


SED байге, Samuel L. (Mount Sinai Medical 
Center, Inst. of Psychiatry, New York, N.Y.) Institu- 
tional transference: Further consideration. Diseases 
of the Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31011, Suppl.), 
149-154.— Presents evidence that institutional transfer- 
ence is a phenomenon that can be observed not only in 
schizophrenics, borderline conditions, and the schizoid 
personality, but also in personality disorders and le 
without a psychiatric diagnosis. A clinical example of a 
tient, а successful businessman who was not schiz- 
ophrenic, is briefly cited; indication is given that many 

le could not function outside the structure of the 


protective institution. Those who use institutional trans- 
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ference in their object relations usually lack the feeling of 
autonomy and are unable to relate to others via 
individual transference. 2 kinds of transference are 
postulated: (a) individual transference, a higher-level 
transference which is not developed in Some people 
because of lack of incentive and insufficient interper- 
sonal interplay within the family early in life, and (b) a 
more primitive, less tension-provoking form of related- 
ness to the family as an institution and not to the 
different members as individuals. In this case, the 
individual grows up able to relate only through insti- 
tutional transference.—Journal summary. 

6975. Staples, Fred R. & Sloane, R. Bruce. (Temple 
U., Medical School) Relation of speech patterns in 
psychotherapy to empathic ability, responsiveness 
to approval and disapproval. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl), 100-104.—8 
male and 9 female outpatients (mean age — 23.8 yr.) 
with a neurosis or personality disorder served as Ss in a 
pilot study proposing to 3 hypotheses: (a) Ss who are 
most able to modify their behavior in order to obtain 
approval and avoid disapproval will show better in- 
therapy behavior; (b) Ss most able to perceive variations 
in the therapist's emotional behavior will be more aware 
of subtle reinforcements from the therapist and thus 
show better in-therapy behavior; and (c) Ss who show 
greater emotional reaction to the emotional distress of 
the therapist should be more motivated to avoid 
expressions of distress or disapproval by the therapist 
and thus produce better in-therapy behavior. Results 
show considerable support for the Ist and 2nd hypoth- 
eses and are less clear for the 3rd. It is Suggested that 
direct measures of interpersonal behavior derived from 
behavioral analysis of the therapeutic process and may 
be valuable in predicting performance in therapy.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

6976. Traux, Charles В. & Wittmer, Joe. (U. Florida) 
Patient non-personal reference during psychother- 
apy and therapeutic outcome. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 300-302.— To test the 
hypothesis that patients verbalizing low levels of non- 
peus reference statements would show significantly 

tter therapeutic outcome than patients verbalizing high 
levels of nonpersonal reference Statements, measure- 
ments were taken of therapeutic outcome in 16 pairs of 
patients. Results indicate the importance of the patient 
to delve into his personal self to talk about himself and 
others who have meaning for him. It was noted that this 
process is so important that more techniques should be 
found to expedite vicarious learning techniques to help 
the patient verbalize more Personal references. The 
patient’s personal reference responses should be rein- 
forced by the therapist to Shape his verbal activity 
toward more self-disclosure and self-exploration.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 


Group Therapy 


6977. Battegay, R. (U. Basel, Switzerland) The group 
as link between sick and healthy community. 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 21(1), 3-10.—The amplifying effect of the group 
often means that it can better confront patients with 
their original social world than can individual psycho- 
therapy. The individual can be observed in a social 
context and be guided into new encounters in a social 
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setting. For the inpatient, group psychotherapy combines 
both normalizing behavior therapy and the development 
of insight through analytic psychotherapy, while for the 
outpatient the group additionally provides a connecting 
link between hospital and society. It is true that 
individual therapy allows a deeper encounter than is 
possible in a group, which can skimp the needs of an 
individual, but the group provides the sick individual 
with a refuge where he can both feel free and know that 
he is safe. Activating and imparting drive, on the one 
hand, and giving tranquility and support, on the other, 
are the antinomical principles of the therapeutic group 
which make it the ideal medium for social psychiatry, 
The group forms a bridge between the society of health 
and that of illness and allows the patient to experience 
human protection without having to pay the price of 
social separation. The group is the ground on which 
social interest can again grow but in which shelter and 
security can also be found.—Journal summary. 
6978. Blay Neto, Bernardo. (Rua Itapeva, 490-110- 
Conj. 111, São Paulo, Brazil) Some aspects of counter- 
transference in group psychotherapy. International 
Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
95-98.—Discusses the countertransferential ‚ aspects 
which are the criteria for the selection of patients for 
psychotherapy groups, the custom of working in E 
presence of Os, and the criteria for selecting su 
s.—Journal summary. ۴ 
3 6979. Chance, Erika. (U. California, Medical School, 
San Francisco) Varieties of treatment peor 
International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971( x j 
Vol. 21(1), 91-94.—The brief exploration of treatm s 
contracts used in a variety of group methods Bae 
that skill in the use of so versatile a tool sho BA 
accompanied by extreme care in its ape ROS 
care must be based upon a clear assessment o ms 
be treated: the system or the individual? In eit en is 
the endeavor becomes more surely herde 
preceded by an exhaustive study of the client. 
summary. ў, 
6980. Chertoff, Harvey R. & Berger, ry 
(Wright-Patterson Medical Center, Dayton, therapy in 
nique for overcoming resistance to grou heal 
psychotic patients on a community n chotherap?. 
Service. /nternational Journal of Group i tient’ 
/ 53-61.—"The mental p 
1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 53 "ARCET damaged 
self-esteem and self image have ын relation- 


` i a x 
viewpoints, provides an opportunity tet ating with i 


des. However, ‘patients 
i istance їп pa^» 
to develop new ways to undermine resista { “зире vised 


r growth 
resistance while providing an opportunity = belonging 
social skills, self-esteem, and the ean staff on the 
....allow patients to reflect uu erceptive distor- 
experience, to correct projective an ue while having a 
tions, and to ар emerging heme nick ч 
corrective emotional exper dim isco 

6981. Colman, Arthur D. (San Fry group. 
Center, Calif.) Psychology of а 
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International Journal of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 21(1). 74-83.—Based on the assumption that 
“pregnancy as а normal developmental crisis requiring a 
new intrapsychic organization of personality” has a 
profound effect on the early mother-child relationship, 
the importance of treatment of women for whom this 
crisis threatens personal disintegration rather than 
growth was explored. The formation of the group and 
the dynamics in interaction are described. “In this 
situation of women early in their Ist pregnancy being 
brought together and followed through gestation, deliv- 
ery, and Ist months of the mother-child relationship 
development, the group was intended as a discussion- 
learning situation rather than as a preventive mental 
health procedure ....This study shows that some 
pregnant women will, if allowed, take the opportunity to 
talk to each other in the presence of an interested doctor 
and will learn to use a group situation constructively. 
The group allows ventilation of anger, fears, and 
insecurities as well as providing the possiblity of 
comparing notes on behavior appropriate to the new 
mothering role and maintenance and enhancement of 
the wifely one.... It seemed a valuable experience for 
the new mothers to see each other struggling with the 
same problems despite disparate prenatal attitudes.” 
Personnel involved in maternal and child care services 
can learn about the psychological impact of successive 
normal" life crises by observing such groups.—I. 
Linnick. 

6982. Derbolowsky, Udo. (35 Papenhuder Str. 
Hamburg, W. Germany) Mutual immunity in analysis 
groups and Freud's conception of abstinence. 
Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1969, Vol. 17(5-6), 
325-335. —Enumerates the regulatory arrangements sug- 
gested by Freud as a means of controlling the dangers 
which are inherent in the analytical process (ie. 
restricting contact to therapy sessions, abstinence from 
satisfaction of the analyst's desires regarding the patient, 
dA In the process of providing sychoanalytical 
ару. to a group, additional problems arise from 
it atte regressions, and repetitive acting out. The 
fa exists that. patients might make other patients 
din Ssories to crimes in divulging criminal acts. Another 
hee is that through activated transference, patients, In 
guilt т acting out and transferences, may become 
ihe actions committed against other group mem- 
este tempts to safeguard the immunity of all group 
naia TS are discussed in terms of modifications to the 

Sideration of the group as a single organism which is 


treated as a single individual by the analyst—B. A. 


Stanton. 

, 0983. Dies, Robert R. & Hess, Allen К. (U: Maryland) 
inion investigation of cohesiveness in 
Jour ds and conventional group psychotherapy. 
ual of Abnormal Psychology, 1971 Qum). Vol. 7703); 
cohesi -— Tested the validity of 2 hypotheses relating to 
WOT in psychotherapy groups: (a) cohesiveness 
time show progressive improvement as a function of 
Pro d. in therapy, and (b) marathon groups WO 
more се a greater degree of overall cohesiveness than 
each conventional groups. 3 experienced male therapists 
s rtt Onducted a 12-hr marathon and a 12-session 

СР group with 5 male patients in each group: 
naires ads f audiotape ratings and analysis of question- 
and of aministered during the 186 4th, 8th, and 12th hr., 

of postexperimental evaluations generally support 
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both predictions. Participants in the marathons discussed 
topics which were more personal, and displayed greater 
interpersonal attraction, trust, and emotional sharing. 
—Journal abstract. 

6984. Durkin, Helen E. (Postgraduate Center for 
Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Transference in 
group psychotherapy revisited. International Journal 
of Group Psychotherapy, 1971(Јап), Vol. 21(1), 11- 
22.—The concept of transference, especially its em- 
ployment as a treatment technique, has often been 
misunderstood by its critics and misused by its prac- 
titioners. Although, as a term, it may be somewhat 
infelicitous, as an abstraction it unquestionably identifies 
clinical phenomena of crucial therapeutic significance. 
Its value stems from the fact that it captures the still-live 
past at the moment of its intrusion into the present. It is 
a here-and-now phenomenon with dynamic therapeutic 
potential. Its conceptual flexibility is attested to by the 
frequent changes it has undergone in the course of 
analytic history. In changing, it has reached a high level 
of complexity which renders it capable of illuminating 
more fully the infinite nuances of human relationships. 
Its adaptability to the evolution of science may still be 
demonstrated today in that its therapeutic usefulness is 
distinctly improved when the therapist views it in the 
perspective of modern science, as a process that has 
become mechanized to some degree and must be 
thor’s spontaneity, Some 


creative contributions to group therapy have grown out 
current inno- 


(24 ref.)—Journal summary. 
Jersey State Hosp., 


Greysto 
newly admitted patients with 


pe 

Vol. axy н 
chlorprothixene (tarac! 1 1 
admitted acutely disturbed patients. A pilot study had 
shown that 4 days of chlorprothixene administration 
(150-200 mg. im, every 3-4 hr.) produced sleep, 
paralleling physiologic slumber, without drowsiness or 
ataxia on arousal. Oral doses were given on the Sth day, 
following which all Ss were ambulatory, and most were 
reported as “ tom-free, friendly, social and coop- 
” A modified sleep regimen was then instituted 


from 1966-1969 at a state hospital. Ss 
i chotic 


decompensation. Overall resu ; 
opa offered a "practical treatment modality for 


idly controlling excitement, fright and aggressiveness 
А mental collapse? The program was also noted 
to reduce the number of persons needed to handle the 
patients and to das хс total period of hospitali- 

ion. (18 ref.)—P. McMillan. 
perm eal Jay W. & Waxenberg, Sheldon E. 
(Union County Psychiatric Clinic, Plainfield, NJ) А 
profile of group psychotherapy practice among 
A.G.P.A. members. International. Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 34-43.—A tempted 
“to measure the patterns of group therapy practice in the 
United States," as well as “to delineate the types of 
patients in group therapy.” Every 10th member of the 
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American Group Psychotherapy Association in the 
continental United States was sent a l-page question- 
naire. 73% (133) responded. “While the survey probably 
reflects accurately the facts about patients in groups led 
by therapists who see only a few groups and see them 
outside of custodial settings, it gives a minimal picture of 
large group practices and of institutional therapy.” Data 
about marital groups, family, marathon, and childrens’ 
groups are not included. A comparison with the findings 
of a 1961 survey done by Winik, Kadis, and Krasner 
shows “no pronounced changes” in the 1968 survey. 
“During the decade a shift occurred toward a lesser 
percentage of group therapists with medical degrees and 
а greater percentage with master’s degrees.” The trend is 
to work with more groups, in private practice settings. 
The popular number of patients in a group remains 8: 
session length is 90 min. Suggestions for broadening the 
range of this type of survey are noted.—4. Linnick. 

6987. Friedman, Alfred S., et al. (Philadelphia 
Psychiatric Center, Pa.) Therapy with families of 
sexually acting-out girls. New York, N.Y.: Springer, 
1971. vii, 214 p. 

6988. Hotard, Stephen R. (Louisiana State U., 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll.) Increase in cognitive 
complexity: A comparison of human relations train- 
ing and group psychotherapy. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5624-5625. 

6989. Parks, James C. (U. Georgia) An interaction 
process analysis of a modified marathon with 
voluntarily institutionalized alcoholics. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-A), 3883. 

6990. Frank S. Young, Carol D. 
(Emory U.) The treatment of homosexuals in het- 
erogeneous groups. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 62-73.—Concludes, 
from a survey of the literature, that when the therapist is 
not overly anxious about it, the homosexual is accepted 
in predominantly heterosexual groups; such groups can 
be useful in his treatment. It is abe established that 

mixed groups can provide a worthwhile adjunctive 
experience in treatment of homosexuality . . . [whereas] 
homogeneous homosexual groups can be as successful as 
individual treatment for homosexuality.” To explore the 
effectiveness of mixed groups alone, 10 patients with 


Successfully, in patients who want to change, in pre- 
dominantly heterosexual groups .... Problems of ho- 
mosexuals can be treated successfully in mixed groups 
without disruptive anxiety or rejection on either side 
‚+. The presence of other homosexuals in a group is not 
always a bonus for a given homosexual and may create 
additional problems, i i i 


суету great.. 
; to с е i 
different approach from those who do... Макан 
‹ treatment of 
homosexuals and homosexuality and can be used alone 
or in alternation or combination with marital therapy, 
therapy, or 
groups.”-—/. 


6991. Rogers, Carl. (Center for Studies of the Person, 
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La Jolla, Calif.) The group comes of age. Psychology 
Today, 1969(Dec), Vol. 3(7), 27-31, 58-61.— Discusses 
the major events occurring in most therapy groups, 
sit, gg feelings often come out first since people seem 
to be testing the freedom of the group. Later people 
begin to reveal their own problems and begin to accept 
themselves. At this point the participants often refuse to 
accept superficial behavior on the part of those who are 
holding back. Many people feel positively changed after 
group therapy even months later. Several problems with 
group therapy are also discussed.—E. J. Posavac. 
6992. Rosenfeld, David. Nuevos enfoques en 
psicoterapia grupal: Introducción a las teorías de 
Jean P. Sartre. [А new focus in group therapy: An 
introduction to the theories of Jean P. Sartre] Revista 
Argentina de Psicología, 1970(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 41-62. 
— Provides an overview of Sartre's theories in hopes of 
providing a fresh viewpoint for the study of group 
development and group dynamics. For Sartre, a group 
does not exist as a measurable entity, but rather is an 
ongoing process. |t is a constant struggle against 
“serialization” (those conditions where ап individual 
feels himself to be merely one of many interchangeable 
arts with no unique self-identity), or alienation (where 
= feels completely alone), The development of a group 
provides for reciprocity in interactions, with all persons 
equal, yet unique. Sartre’s ideas about the stages in the 
development of a group are discussed, and the phases 
seen over time in a group therapy situation are analyzed 
in terms of this theory.—S. M. Halpin. f 
6993. Roth, Sheldon & Stiglitz, Mark. (National m 
of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) The shared patient: 
Separate therapists for group and individual psy- 


Group Psycho- 
chotherapy. /nternational Готе Le 


therapy, |1971(Jan) Vol. 21(1) 44-5 | 
sharing the treatment of | patient is a дикан 
controversial issue in psychothess py idis 5 patients 


material is drawn from experience wi 3 

whose age ranged from 16-30. 15 ^ the pes ys 
1 iffere: run 1 

treated in 2 different groups, eac oo ia combined 


h the authors 
therapist. 


worl ET f the 2 
their 


thin the Ist £5 


form of treatment," and it is urged н 
patients who try this approach should ss 
ambivalent commitment" to it—I. ee = 

6994. Ruitenbeek, Hendrik М. (Ed.) ro Ne 
today: Styles, methods, and technique un C history 
N.Y.: Atherton, 1969. 263 N D ; 
of group therapy an iscus: е 
матн and ent m techniques yal 

roach to psychotherapy. e 

906095. Shere, Eugenia S. & Teichman, Yona (erap) 
U., Ramat-Gan, Israel) Evaluation «ә : ‘trerapeutic 
with preadolescent girls: Assessment үне national 
effects based on Rorschach records: 
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Journal of Group Psythotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 
99-104.—The Rorschach test can be considered a 
valuable device for assessing therapeutic effects. In this 
study, a number of Rorschach variables pertaining to 
basic personality aspects revealed statistically significant 
differences, indicating the occurrence of positive changes 
in functioning. These Rorschach data were in agreement 
with the observations and clinical judgment of the 
therapist with regard to the girls’ progress. It must be 
noted, however, that the observed therapeutic changes 
might also have been due to a maturation process over 
the time span of the therapeutic endeavor. Indeed, for 
clarification, it would have been desirable to use a 
matched nontherapeutic control group.—Journal sum- 


mary. 

6996. Vitalo, Raphael L. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Teaching improved interpersonal 
functioning as a preferred mode of treatment. Journal 
of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арт), Vol. 27(2) 166- 
171.—29 hospitalized patients were assigned to 1 of 3 
treatment groups. Inter- and intrapersonal changes were 
noted. Results indicate that training was effective in 
increasing patients’ interpersonal functioning in as few 
as 15 hr., and the functioning was transferable within the 
patients" lives. The training group displayed significant 
improvement in ward socialization behavior, but im- 
proved interpersonal functioning did not translate into 
immediate intrapersonal gain.—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 


As 6997. Allen, John S. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Champaign) 
Reece strategies, defensive style and paired 
i ter loaning“ Avthéragyrs no vm Dissertation 
ша International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5650. 
(V ian Bates, Henry D. & Zimmerman, Saundra F. 
М eterans Administration Center, Research Unit on 
ND Bay Pines, Fla.) Toward the development of a 
Re ning scale for assertive training. Psychological 
ee 1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 99-107.—Designed а 
e Port scale to select constricted (nonassertive) 
diane for assertive training. Test items sampled 
res SAA persons, situations, and overt and covert 
беле ses. The scale was administered to 600 under- 
of Tr to assess reliability and validity. Coefficients 
се Б. consistency and test-retest reliability were of 
to, (die en bl Constriction scores were rela 
and 2 from, measures of dominance, deference, 
with m onomy. Constriction was positively associat 
related i of neuroticism and fear and negatively 
of satisfac extroversion and affiliation scores. Self-reports 
up ton romvenvitonmente stimuli were inversely 
constricted constriction scores. The assumption that 
emands. individuals are more complaint to external 
y the fi pan their more assertive peers was supported 
constrictio ing that scholastic grades are a function of 
6999 lon level.—Journal abstract. 1 
Quebec оа Morrie. (Bishops U., Lennoxville, 
detainm, anada) Flooding or response prevention or 
nomenclate or forced reality-testing: A note on 
2802), 558 ture. Psychological Reports, 197Y(Apr), Vol. 
7 " 
Бр веве h, Н. В. (U. London, Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Devin Бы Sing man's behaviour: Baltimore, Md.: 
a 1969. 282 p. $1.95(paper). 
tigation бдр Howard Н. (U. Georgia) Ап inves- 
of the assumptions of implosive therapy and 
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systematic desensitization using an animal 
analogue. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4996-4997. 

7002. Johnson, Vernon S. (lowa State U.) The 
behavior therapy controversy: A study on observer 
bias, reliability, and information. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5626-5627. 

_ 7003. Kanfer, Frederick H. & Phillips, Jeanne S. (U. 
Cincinnati) Learning foundations of behavior ther- 
En нен York, N.Y.: John Wiley, 1970. ix, 642 p. 

7004. Maleski, Eugene Е. (U. Nebraska) The effects 
of contingency awareness and suggestion upon 
systematic desensitization: Unplanned therapist 
differences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5001-5002. 

7005. McFall, Richard M. & Lillesand, Diane B. (U. 
Wisconsin) Behavior rehearsal with modeling and 
coaching in assertion training. Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 313-323.— Selected 33 
nonassertive undergraduates from their scores on the 
Conflict Resolution Inventory and assigned them to 3 
groups. Groups A and B received 2 sessions of training in 
refusing unreasonable requests. The training was à 
standardized, semiautomated, laboratory analogue of 
behavior rehearsal therapy, consisting of overt or covert 
response practice, symbolic verbal modeling, and ther- 
apist coaching. Control Group C was led to believe that 
the assessment procedures were a form of behavioral 
training. Groups A and B improved dramatically in their 
assertive-refusal behavior on self-report and behavioral 
laboratory measures compared to controls. Covert 
rehearsal tended to produce the greatest improvement. 
The experimental methodology employed is liscussed as 
a promising коройн " the reris and dir ah 
of behavior rehearsal therapy. (20 rel. 'ournal abstract. 

Pherson, Senes B.& E Cyrille R. 
behavioral 


acting-out j 
pres to participate in a 10-wk “course.” 2 therapists, a 


psychologist and a caseworker, s à 
of the parents' responses to the evaluation. forms, aimed 
at understanding of their expectation and the degree to 
1 their needs, and the therapists view 
of these showed that 
behavioral methods did not complete the treatment 
rogram for the families. The children felt they were 
eing manipulated and the object of a study. The project 
appeared to have limited success with children and 
families and to provide a basis for further therapy. 
Behavioral techniques are an additional tool for use with 
distressed children and families but do not replace 
discussion, play techniques, and counseling.—M. 


Linn. 

. Sikkel, R. J., "t Hooft, M. A., & Ramsay, R. W. 
ERr Psychological Lab., Netherlands) De 
functie van ontspanning bij systematische 
desensitisatie. [The function of relaxing in systematic 
desensitization.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psycho- 


logie en haar Grensgebieden, 1971(Jan), Vol. 26(1), 


40-51.— Discusses the possible role of relaxation in the 


process of desensitization in behavior therapy for either 
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or both monosymptomatic and complex behavior prob- 
lems. It is concluded that, to date, little attention has 
been paid to relaxation techniques and consequently 
their function in systematic desensitization has not been 
established, The maximum-habituation hypothesis by M. 
H. Lader suggests that the nonspecific effects of 
relaxation are probably important in the treatment of 
complex neurotic states.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7008. Stoner, John W. (U. Utah) An investigation of 
differences between alcoholics who volunteer and 
do not volunteer for aversion therapy treatment of 
alcoholism. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5009. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


7009, Abrams, Richard, et al. (New York Medical 
Coll., Div. of Biological Psychiatry) Lateralized EEG 
changes after unilateral and bilateral electrocon- 
vulsive therapy. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl.), 28-33.—Obtained scalp- 
recorded EEG records before and after courses of 
unilateral or bilateral electroconvulsive therapy (ECT) in 
85 depressed Ss. While the Ss did not differ in incidence 
of pretreatment slowing or asymmetry, marked differ- 
ences were observed in the posttreatment records. The 
slowing seen after nondominant unilateral ECT was 
most pronounced over the side of treatment electrode 
placement (the right side in most cases), whereas the 
slowing after bilateral ECT was seen most often on the 
left. Possible anatomic, physical, and physiological bases 
for these findings are discussed. (18 ref.)—Journal 
лие" 

7010. Colbert, Lucy. (Broadlawns Polk County Hosp., 
Des Moines, Ia.) Debra finds herself. Nursing Outlook, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 19(1), 
9-yr-old girl who was negative, angry, defiant, destruc- 
tive, and who felt totally rejected. The nondirective play 


d to grow by playing out his feelings of tension, 
frustration, insecurity, 


and confusion. The role of the therapist is that of a 


description of the authors views of hy 
illustrated by case histories.—M. V. Kline. 

7012. Hartland, John. The approach to hypno- 
therapy: “Permissive” or otherwise? American Jour- 
nal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol. 13(3), 153- 
154.—Questions the general applicability of the “рег- 
missive” approach to hypnotherapy. Certain national or 
cultural differences are noted. It is Stressed that the 
method selected must be suitable, not only to the 
Personality of the patient, but also to that of the 
therapist.—M. V. Kline. 
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7013. Jakab, Irene & Howard, Margaret С, 
Hosp., Belmont, Mass.) Art therapy with a 12. 
girl who witnessed suicide and develop 
Phobia. Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1969, 
17(5-6), 309-324.— Describes the therapeutic m 
ment of a patient, who when coming home from sch 
witnessed the suicide of a man who shot himself in 
head with a sawed-off shotgun. A mo. later she 
to go to school and exhibited panic and rage if att 
were made to force her. She did not speak 
traumatic event. In the hospital she was negati 
uncooperative in verbal psychotherapy. After 
drawn the picture of the suicide scene, she b 1 
to talk about it and soon joined the school classes 
the hospital. In this case, art therapy was the 
suitable method for dealing with the phobic sym 
for it was the least threatening type of expression for 
patient. It also served as catharsis. In art therapy shë 
able to deal with the repressed memory which bro 
into focus her own aggressive feelings and the s a 
anxiety. The dynamic factors in the patient's р 
psychological constellation and her life situation 
underlie the illness are discussed as well as the 
symptom, and the specific effects of the art therap 
ref.)J—Journal summary. D 
7014. Moorefield, C. W. (U. Virginia Hs 
of hypnosis and behavior therapy in asthm 
ican Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol 1 
162-168.—9 patients with asthma were treated” 
hypnosis and behavior therapy. All Ss showed subj& 
improvement to a rather marked degree, except [0 
who has had 3 slight attacks of asthma since the on 
her treatment.—M. V. Kline. : 
7015. Van Delft, J., Barendregt, J. T., Diamant, 
Ramsay, R. W. (U. Amsterdam, Netherlands) 
as a tool in analogue studies. American " ] 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol. 13(3), 171-1 
studies, hypnosis was used to induce posthyp 
well-defined and measurable avoidance reactio 
influence of 2 therapeutic approaches on the av 
reactions are compared.—M. V. Kline. 


Drug Therapy 


Joliette, Quebec, Canada) Effect o! 
5-HIAA content in urine and cerebros 
chronic schizophrenic patients. neces | 
ous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. зки, Sup) pi n 
—The effect of thioproperazine on t ار‎ 
yindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) content а 
cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) of 26 ош ^ 
ophrenics has been studied and xvn with 
symptoms of schizophrenia. After a 505 тА арй 
period, thioproperazine was introduce ai 
sively increasing dose. The ехиаруна to thel 
ophrenic symptoms were graded A ae 
Extrapyramidal Psychiatric Scale an ue 
dimensional Psychiatric Scale (IM d 
5-HIAA in urine and CSF was Чеге that th 
after the 15-day experiment. It was + av 

of 5-HIAA in urine is айса Н pn 
thioproperazine therapy. sign 
lon bebe the severity of symptoms pa? ў 
and urine 5-НІАА was found. Ss with АТАА y 
as measured by the IMPS, excrete ое to 

than Ss with mild symptoms. No correla 
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tent of 5-HIAA in urine and extrapyramidal symp- 
peat was observed. The level of 5-HIAA in CSF showed 
a significant negative correlation with the level of 
&HIAA in urine at the beginning of the experiment. This 
correlation could not be found during the period of 
thioproperazine therapy. It is concluded that serotonin 
may contribute in the development of clinical symptoms 
of schizophrenia during active phases of the schizo- 
phrenic syndrome. Thus determination of 5-HIAA in 
urine and CSF may substantiate the clinical diagnosis. 
Journal summary. 

7017. Barcia, D., Martinez Carrillo, J. A., Morales, J. 
М. & Agüero, А. (U. Valencia, Spain) Terapeutica 
me de las neurosis: El problema de 
а personalidad y su influencia en los resultados 
lerapeuticos. [Psychopharmacological therap of neu- 
rosis: The problem of personality and its influence on 
therapeutic results.] Actas Luso-Espanolas de Neurologia y 
Psiquiatria, 1970(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 2-38.—Studied a 
random population of 50 neurotic patients treated with 
drugs in an attempt to determine the influence of an S's 
personality on the therapeutic outcome. By using the 
mathematical method of correlation coefficients and 
canonical correlations, the existing correlations between 
symptoms and diagnosis (subforms of neurosis, єр 
obsessive neurosis and anxiety) were analyzed. Results 
show that diagnosis was made according to the most 
predominant symptom. Personality was examined with 
the Rorschach test and a high correlation was found 
between Rorschach's "anxiety syndrome" and the 
diagnosis of neurosis. Basie Rorschach items were 
divided into class intervals and a statistical distribution 
Similar to that of diagnosis was noted. Therapeutic 
results were studied in relation to the above mentioned 
factors, and the canonical analysis showed that treat- 
ments were established according to the main symptom 
and only minor tranquilizers were effective. 7 Rorschach 
profiles were found to be significantly correlated with the 
therapeutic outcome and a prognostic item scale was 
developed on this basis. (English summary)—S. Maze. 

7018. Blackwell, Barry & Sternberg, Martin S. (U. 
Cincinnati) Trial management in psychopharma- 
Po: The roles and tasks of an industry physician. 
lournal of Clinical Pharmacology & New Drugs, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 11(2), 83-90.—This review of the role of 
x industry physician in trial management emphasizes 
Henn aspects relevant to psychopharmacology. There are 
whe occasions during the evaluation of a new drug 

еп the "common observation and common sense 
approach can bring trials to a meaningful conclusion, as 
can the industry physician's role in organization.—P. J. 
mith Ph. 

. Borenstein, P., Dumaine, A, & Cujo, 
(Villejuif Psychiatric Hosp. Paris, France) Effets 

Iques et biologiques du Décanoate de FI 
bio A propos de 35 observations. [Clinical and 
Ap gical effects of fluphenazine decanoate: 35 cases.] 
2679 es Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Jul), Vol. 2(2), 
fly -273.—Presents a report of experience using 
pei lienazine decanoate in the treatment of chronic 

mem 35 hospitalized patients, with an average а) 
m, and duration of illness of 5-10 yr., received 
pe injections im every 2 wk. Most had received other 
шире medications before. 6 were rated as 
ptomatic cures; 6 marked improvements; 9 or 
mporary improvements; 13 failures and 1 exacerba- 
The overall impression was mitigated: the product 
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aided some patients not helped by other 
о some difficulties, eg. [^ 
97080. 


but 
sec. 


reatment of hospi- 
talized alcoholics with doxepin and diazepam: A 
controlled na Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1971(Маг), Vol. 32(1-A), 78-81.—Compared the 
efficacy of doxepin with that of diazepam in treating 
anxious-depressive symptomatology in alcoholic Ss. 
Ss were selected who had no 
serious liver damage. Ss’ degree of anxiety and depres- 

ү Ды; scores оп 


the modified Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale and Zung's 


vement was by the doxepin-trea! 
Ss. Side effects were more prominent in the diazepam 
group, but both "dee were well tolerated.—A. riv pra 
"021. Caldwell, Anne E. (National Library of 
cine, Bethesda, Md.) Orlgins of сүгү. ed 
From CPZ to LSD. Springfield, II: Charles C Thomas, 
1970. xiv, 225 p. 
Halter’ Nova Scotia, Canada) Chromosome 
alifax, Nova 
оп patients iin vivo and cells (invito) treated with 
lysergic acid diethylamide. New Lg еч увс of 
Medicine, AAD Vol. 282(1), 3,—In a 
prospective study of 10 there 


difference in frequency Of 
а а immediately before and 24 hr, 


after treatment. 


rangin from 24 hr. to 8 yr. before ing, the 
frequency of chromosomal did not differ from 
that found in untreated con In an in vitro study the 


Council on. Drugs, Medical Associ- 
ation. Evaluation of lithium for treatment 
of wai Fa JAMA: Journal of the 


'edical Association, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21509), 
American Dcum єз lithium carbonate аз а 
drug in treating тапк 
t 
dovetions, whether mild, moderate, of severe, are exam 
ined for type and cause. Phat as 
and preparations of the drug are ү 
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7025. Harry Е. Haloperidol in 60 criminal 
psychotics. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 32(1), 31-34.—Reports that out of 30 chronically 
assaultive patients, 20 improved substantially оп 
haloperidol after the phenothiazines had been tried and 
failed. Over a 5-mo period of observation, Ss were no 
longer assaultive, were substantially less psychotic, and 
engaged in some socialization or activity. 67% showed 
maximal to moderate improvement. 30 patients, also 
criminally psychotic, but not chronically assaultive, were 
studied for comparison. These Ss had also been treated 
unsuccessfully with the phenothiazines; 77% in this 
group showed marked to moderate improvement. Side 
effects were mainly extrapyramidal and were easily 
controlled. Haloperidol did. not cause the weight gain, 
edema, and oversedation often caused by the pheno- 
thiazines. Although conclusions based on a noncon- 
trolled study must be made with reservations, results 
indicate that haloperidol can be effective in violently 
psychotic patients even after phenothiazines have failed. 
—Journal summary. 

7026. Davis, John M. & Fann, William E. (Vanderbilt 
U.) Lithium. Annual Review of Pharmacology, 1971, Vol. 
11, 285-302.—Reviews research leading to the estab- 
lishment of lithium as an efficacious drug in the 
treatment of depression. This article deals mainly with 
the pharmacology of this drug including such areas as 
alteration of cerebral biogenic amine function, lithium- 
induced hypothermia behavioral-EEG effects, excretion 
of the drug, effect on sodium and potassium metabolism, 
ined side effects. (148 ref.)—F. Weinstein. 

027. Robert & Heninger, George. (Yale U., 
Medical School) Pretibial edema and fen ب‎ reten- 
tion during lithium carbonate treatment. JAMA: 
Journal of the American Medical Association, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 214(10), 1845—1848,—Observed pretibial edema in 9 
consecutive manic-depressive patients who were in- 
gesting therapeutic amounts of lithium carbonate. The 
edema was slight to modest in amount, occured during 
periods of high Sodium intake, and was associated with 
sodium retention. In 4 cases it spontaneously dis- 
appeared, even though the high sodium intake and 
lithium carbonate treatment continued. The pathogen- 
esis of the edema cannot be specified, since the 
measurements of renal, cardiovascular, and hepatic 
functions obtained during the period of edema were not 
abnormal. Although urinary excretion of aldosterone 
was not increased by treatment with lithium carbonate, 
spironolactone—a specific aldosterone inhibitor—tem- 
porarily eliminated the edema, indicating that the 
tubular reabsorption of sodium has some role in the 
edema formation.—Journal abstract. 

7028. Ei Leon. (Massachusetts General 
Hosp., Boston) Pri nciples of drug therapy in child 
psychiatry with special reference to stimulant drugs. 
American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
41(3), 371-379.—Drugs, properly employed as a single 
component of a total treatment program, can be helpful 
in realizing the goal of healthy development of children, 
4 problem areas are discussed: (a) the reluctance to test 
drugs on children; (b) long-term effects; (c) the issue of 
who is being treated; and (d) social cost, Principles for 
the use of stimulant drugs with children are Proposed, 
(23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7029. Gunne, Lars-M; Lidvall, Hans Е., & Widén, 
Lennart. (U. Uppsala, Psychiatric Research Center, 
Sweden) Preliminary clinical trial with L-DOPA in 
narcolepsy. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 
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204-206.— Describes the administration of L-dopa to 3 
male and 3 female chronic narcoleptics to determi 
whether long-term administration had an alerting effect 
comparable to that of amphetamine. 4 Ss completed 
35-112 days of treatment, the final dose varying from 
1.2-2.4 gm. Psychological tests and EEGs could not 
confirm the favorable effects reported by 3 of the Ss who 
completed treatment. A high incidence of side effects 
discouraged the recommendation of L-dopa for long- 
term treatment and Ss returned to their previous therapy 
of amphetamine without change in tolerance.—P, Heriz- 
berg. 

7030. Haertzen, Charles А. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Addiction Research Center, Lexington, Ky) 
Subjective effects of narcotic antagonists 
cyclazocine and nalorphine on the Addiction Re- 
search Center Inventory(ARCI). Psychopharmacologia, 
1970, Vol. 18(4), 366-377.— Compared the subjective 
effects of 2 doses of cyclazocine (.6 and 1.2 mg/70 kg), 
nalorphine (16 and 32 mg/kg), no-drug, and placel 
with 32 opiate addicts using drug sensitive scales of the 
Addiction Research Center Inventory (ARCI) items. The 
effects of these narcotic antagonists were highly similar 
on ARCI scales and items. Both drugs produced a 
general drug effect, difficulty in focusing eyes, physical 
weakness, tiredness, poor motivation, moodiness, misery, 
anxiety, tension, hallucinations, changes in sensation Ax 
perception, and inefficiency of physical, cognitive, am 
social functions. Cyclazocine was 15-26 times mom 
potent than nalorphine. The effects of yela 
nalorphine were differentiated from the effects of ope 
drugs such as morphine, pentobarbital, and LSD W i) 
the overall pattern of effect was considered. (29 ref 
—Journal abstract. 2230 

7031. Hollister, Leo E. (Veterans Ааш ын 
Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) The pharmacologist: С ne 
investigator dialogue in evaluation of new a 4 
therapeutic drugs. Journal of Clinical Pharma ii 
New Drugs, 1971(Mar), Vol. 11(2), 71-82.—T ach of 
outlined are concerned with toxicologic matte E 
4 phases of evaluation of a new drug asks a sm it a 
of clinical questions. The main point 1s ЖОШ 
continuing dialogue is established vn en dne 
pharmacologist, drugs can be screened by dee, 
tigators with less investment in time and money: 


Bill J., & Ornstein, Раш H. (Veter. 
Hosp., Cincinnati, O.) Dream contents) ыт 

орһгепїс patients. Diseases of the Ме Es the 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl), 51—58.— Mid schi 

manifest dream content of 11 male parand a total of 
phrenics by monitoring each S for 6 nights, 
260 awakenings in which the overall rate 0 8 
was 71%. Dream content was transcribed, à 
scored using the Halt van de Castle systeme 
was obtained in pre- and posttreatment Р 
latter using psychotropic medication us Tt was 
trifluoperazine, perphenazine, or thiori HS REM 
found that the percent of dream, recall р Drug 
episodes did not change with clinical imp of verbal 
treatment also resulted in (a) the Suppe a decline in 
productivity in describing dreams; | ) teraction and 
dreams marked by aggressive social П relativi 

several interactions; (c) a decline in е in emotions 
familiar, dream characters; and (d) a declin ў 
іп dreams.—P. Hertzberg. W., & Cowan 

7033. Lewis, J. W., Bentley, К. W^ 


azine, 
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(Reckitt & Colman Pharmaceutical Div., Hull, England) 
Narcotic analgesics and antagonists. Annual Review 
of Pharmacology, 1971, Vol. 11, 241-270.—Discusses the 
methodology employed in the screening of animals for 
physical dependence and pyschological approaches to 
dependence and self-administration of opiates. Factors 
influencing relapse to opioids in the drug addict and 
recent theories of tolerance and dependence of the 
morphine type are reviewed. Heroin dependence at 
present is mostly treated with narcotic antagonists such 
as methadone, cyclazocine, and naloxone. Newer ther- 
apeutic agents under study include morphine derivatives, 
oripavines, benzomorphans, piperidines, pyrrolidines, 
and 2 new series of cyclohexane derivatives. (305 
ref.) —F. Weinstein. 

7034. Lipsedge, M. S., Rees, W. Linford, & Pike, D. J. 
(St. Bartholomew's Hosp., London, England) A double- 
blind comparison of dothiepin and amitriptyline for 
the treatment of depression with anxiety. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 153-162.—50 16-73 yr. 
old outpatients took part in a double-blind controlled 
comparison of 2 antidepressants: dothiepin and 
amitriptyline. Each S's psychiatric state was assessed by 
both self-rating and clinician-rated scales. Ss were 
followed up for about 3 mo. Results of the trial show that 
dothiepin was superior to amitriptyline at the 5% 
significance level in terms of its antidepressant activity. 
Dothiepin was better tolerated in relation to its side 
effects than amitriptyline. For relief of anxiety symptoms 
both drugs appeared equally effective. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7035. Lubetkin, Barry S. Rivers, P. Clayton, & 
Rosenberg, Chaim M. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) 
Difficulties of disulfiram therapy with alcoholics. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
3X1-A), 168-171.—In spite of many patient contacts, 
publicity, and the offer of money as a reward, alcoholic 
patients at a state detoxication center did not wish to 
become involved in an outpatient disulfiram (antabuse) 
program. During 4!/, mo., only 10 patients received the 
required 6 dosages and were discharged on disulfiram. It 
is suggested that disulfiram can be effective, although 
temporarily, in helping alcoholics cope with current 
crises without drinking impulsively. Recommendations 
lo encourage participation in such programs are (a) 
inhospital educational orientation, and (b) a program 
Coordinator responsible for offering the disulfiram 
Program to each patient.—A. Farfaglia. 

7036. Martin, A., Masson, J. M., & J. C. 
Effets de l'Acétyllinate d'Heptaminol sur les troubles 
Cardio-vasculaires consécutifs aux traitements 
Neuroléptiques. [The effects of acetyllinate of hepta- 
minat on cardiovascular problems following treatment 
ty Psychotropic drugs.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 

970(Jul), Vol. 2(2), 275-277.— Cardiovascular compli- 
Cations that result from high and prolonged doses of the 
phenothiazines are well known. Of the corrective drugs 
a at have been used against orthostatic hypotension and 
achycardia, acetyllinate of heptaminol seems 10, 
thecPtional. A dosage of 3 gm/day used following 
5 erapeutic prescriptions of simple phenothiazines, ©8 
s orpromazine, was found most effective in the control 
lensional problems that develop in the course of 
Prolonged treatment with neuroleptic agents.—H. King. 
i 7037. McLaughlin, Blaine E. (U. North Dakota) 
expected failure of a satisfactory anti-depressive 
eig routine to control hostile expression in psy- 
iatric out-patients. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
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1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl.), 88-91.—Describes part 
of a 1968 test using 22 female and 5 male outpatients 
suffering from psychotic or psychoneurotic depressions 
who were treated with norpramine (an antidepressant) 
and various tranquilizers as adjunctive and antianxiety 
agents for a period of from 4-46 days. Results show that 
depression was markedly improved under medication, 
but no improvement in the Ss’ expressed hostility as was 
expected. It is concluded that фоне expression has 
nothing to do with depression and that coaxing an S to 
express his hostilities outwardly is not a rational method 
of hoping for improvement.—P. erben 

7038. Melin, Bengt. (Kalmar Hosp., Sweden) Ob- 
servations on the use of Beclamide (nydrane) In a 
child psychiatric clinic. Journal of Mental Subnormal- 
ity, 1970(Dec), Vol. 16(31, Pt. 2), 119-120.— Discusses 
the treatment of 40 7-18 yr. old patients exhibiting 
aggressiveness, psychomotor anxiety with restlessness, 
and/or cerebral damage with beclamide (benzchlor- 
propamide). Improvement was noted in 53-57% of the Ss 
treated with beclamide alone or in combination with 
therapy. It is concluded that the drug is effective in 
treating these disorders. Dosage recommendations are 
presented.—Journal summary. 

7039. Pichot, P. & Doc H. R. Contribution à 
l'emploi de l'analyse mult factorielle (multivariate 
analysis) dans les essais thérapeutiques. [Contri- 
bution on the use of multivariate analysis in therapeutic 
trials.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
2(2), 240-246.— Compares the action of sulferidazine 
and thiordazine on the same rated symptoms, е8, 
anxiety, affective inhibition and aggressive, oppositional 
behavior occurring under several nosologic categories. 
By means of clinical tests with 142 рое ойс subjects 
certain methodological problems often met in psy- 
chopharmacologic research and their solutions by the 
statistical techniques of multivariate analysis are illus- 
trated. The action of neuroleptic agents is mainly to 
reduce symptoms, but their efficacy will vary depending 
on the context of symptom occurrence. Placebo effects 
and the influence of special experimental attention can 
be partialled out by double-blind methods. To evaluate 
the specific drug action on target symptoms, however, 
homogeneous syndrome groups must be formed and the 

ic elements specified in each.—H. King. 
M, et al. (cu тар 0d. Been 
i .Y. The anti-anxie 

Камаа ge Ny juoperazine in M оцат! 
eurotic population. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Xov) Vol. 31(11, Suppl), 130-133.—Examined the 
antianxiety effects of haloperidol and trifluoperazine in à 
sample of 57 20-72 yr. old neurotic outpatients. Medi- 
cation was prescribed double blind to a maximum of 
1.50 mg. of haloperidol and 2.75 mg. of trifluoperazine 
daily for an average duration of 30 days. The profiles z 
unwanted effects regarding type and frequency and the 
attrition rate was different for each treatment form. 
While both drugs appear to be effective, no clear 
statement of superior efficacy can be drawn from the 
lata.—Journal summary. 
present © Sizaret, P., Anglade, P., & Simon, J, P. 
Recherche d'un renforcement pharmacodynamique 

des neuroleptiques par le 1.035 M. D. [Researc 
concerning dynamic reinforcement of neuroleptic drugs 
by 1.035 M. D. (sureptil).] Encéphale, 1970(May), Vol. 
59(3). 278-288.—Enumerates side effects incurred by 
patients taking progressively larger doses of neuroleptics 
for chronic psychoses. It is suggested that side effects 
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may be eliminated with a decrease in neuroleptic drug 
dosage accompanied by conjoint administration of a 
neuroleptic-potentiating drug (i.e., a vasodilator). Results 
of the administration of sureptil (a vasodilator) are 
reported for a group of 35 hospitalized patients including 
chronic schizophrenics and character disorders. The 
following neuroleptics (50—500 mg/daily) were admin- 
istered: (a) chlorpromazine (12 Ss), (b) levopromazine 
(17 Ss), and (с) thioridazine (6 Ss). In 8 cases, a 2nd 
neuroleptic (haloperidol, neuleptil, or dipiperon) was 
administered. A placebo was also administered during 
the Ist 15-21 days of the investigation. Following 15 
days of therapy and the replacement of all psychotropic 
drug treatment by a placebo, 4 Ss experienced slight 
behavioral improvement, 9 Ss slight aggravation of 
symptoms, and 15 Ss no behavioral change. Following 21 

ays, dosages of neuroleptics were doubled in the 9 Ss 
who had experienced aggravation of symptoms. The 
remaining Ss were given combined treatment with 
neuroleptics and sureptil. In all cases, side effects 
produced by larger doses of neuroleptics were eliminated 
without diminishing the desired behavioral response.— P. 
R. Shibelski. 

7042. Smith, Marshall E. A controlled comparative 
Study of doxepin and chlordiazepoxide in psycho- 
neurotic anxiety. Journal of Pharamacology & New 
Drugs, 1971(Маг), Vol. 11(2), 152-156.—In a double line 
study the antianxiety activity of doxepin was compared 
with that of chlordiazepoxide in 2 homogeneous groups 
of psychoneurotic patients with target symptoms of 
anxiety/tension. The therapeutic effect of doxepin 
appeared earlier and resulted in a greater overall 
improvement than E Mure eta Statistical analyses 
of the Hamilton Anxiety Scale showed that both drugs 
produced a significant improvement in symptoms of 
anxiety. Doxepin and chlordiazepoxide were equally 
effective in their effect on both the general factor of 
anxiety and the bipolar factor representing somatization. 
Both ¢ rugs were tolerated and all side effects seen were 
mild in intensity.—P. J. Federman. 

043. van Praag, H. M. & Korf, J. (State U. of 
Groningen, Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) Endogenous 
depressions with and without disturbances in the 
5-hydroxytryptamine metabolism: A biochemical 
classification? Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 
148-152.— Studied the influence of iv administered 
probenecid on the 5-hydroxyindole-acetic acid (5-HIAA) 
concentration in the cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) in 15 Ss 
with vital (endogenous) depression and 15 nondepressive 
controls, The average increase of the 5-HIAA concen- 
tration in the CSF after probenecid administration was 
smaller in the depressive than in the control group. 
Moreover, the depressive group included Ss with a 
normal as well as Ss with a subnormal probenecid effect. 
This could mean, that the group of vital depressions 
encompasses 2 biochemically different categories: Ss 
with and Ss without demonstrable disturbances in the 
metabolism of 5-hydroxytryptamine in the brain. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7044. van Praag, Н. М. & Korf, J. (State U. of 
Groningen, Psychiatric Clinic, Netherlands) Retarded 
depression and the dopamine metabolism. Psycho- 
Pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 19(2), 199-20; —Demonstrat- 
ed that the influence of iv administered probenecid on 
homovanillic acid concentration in cerebrospinal fluid 
was less pronounced in a group of 8 retarded depressive 
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Ss than in a group of 12 nonretarded depressives an 
nondepressive controls. The figures corresponded to: 
found in Parkinson patients. Findings Suggest 
creased consumption of dopamine in the brain 
retarded depression. This might be understood as | 
indication that, disorders of cerebral dopamine metal 
olism are related not so much to a specific nosologi¢ 
entity as to a given motor status, possibly 
hypokinesia.—Journal abstract. 

7045. van Praag, Н. M., Korf, J., & van Woude 
F. (State U., Central Isotope Lab., Groningen, Nel 
lands) Investigation into the possible influence | 
chlorinated amphetamine derivatives on 5-hyd 
ytryptamine synthesis in man. Psychopharmacol 
1970, Vol. 18(4), 412-420.—In test animals, 4-ch 
N-methylamphetamine (CMA) and 4-chloroamp 
amine (4-CA) cause a decrease in the cerebral 
chloroamphetamine (4-CA) cause a decrease in the 
cerebral 5-hydroxytryptamine (5-HT) and 5-hydi 
yindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) concentrations; they & 
no appreciable influence on catecholamine соп 
tions. In 15 depressive patients, these compounds a 
therapeutic effect on depre In terms of 
depressant effect, they resembled not so much the 
nonchlorinated amphetamine derivatives as the ime 
antidepressants. The question of whether the influence 
CMA and 4-CA on the 5-HT metabolism is based 
inhibition of 5-HT synthesis is considered. No argume 
to support this hypothesis were found; findings ob! e 
did support the postulate that these compounds are SMI 
depletors. A possible explanation of the antidepressant 
effect of chlorinated amphetamine derivatives is offen 
(33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


B 


7046. Adler, M., Burkhardt, H. P. & De 
(Steglitz Clinic, Neurosurgery Div., Berlin, W. of 
Uber die Tischordnung beim Essen ue ы 
offenen, gemischten, psychiatrischen Station: 
orientierende Studie und Uberlegungen n d 
Modell. [Concerning the seating Do ^ 
meals in an open, mixed psychiatric MER D 
study and foundation for a model.] eer Mess j 
1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 46-51.—Observe! Ae 
arrangement at meals of an open-door, ш м 
atric ward. Clusters of seating arrangemen ae 
with the variables, agrecable-nonagrecable, d 
degree of illness. A statistical model | z S 
psychological questions is proposed Mw 
correlations mentioned. The number of di tud 
constellations is described as growing m 
than the number of test persons. The seati d 
ment skewed the data so that the cumulative in 
distorted in terms of social relations, and e 
by the sequence of entering the бшш е 
concluded that multivariable analyses ol ker and 
problem cannot produce a testable Hypo strategies 
only single-variable analyses are арргор нў 7 
for this type of research. (French sum 
abstract. 

7047. Almond, Richard. (Stanford. U^ (s 
School) The therapeutic community, S uM 
ican, 1971(Маг), Vol. 224(3), 34-4 ^. the hospi 
approach to treating mental disturbance, 
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ward is a self-governing community in which shared 
values and social role-playing reinforce therapy based on 

n discussion of patients’ problems. Described is 
research involving (a) investigation of a patient's total 
experience in the ward, and (b) an attitude inventory 
developed to explore the value system of the unit. 
Changes in attitude and behavior over time are de- 
scribed. Implications of role-channeling in other settings 
are discussed.—P. Tolin. 

7048. Beran, Nancy J. (Ohio State U.) Competing 
mental health ideologies: A study of psychiatric 
transfer. Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Mat), 
Vol, 31(9-A), 4897-4898. 

7049. Dain, Norman. (Rutgers State U.) Disordered 
minds: The first century of Eastern State Hospital in 
Williamsburg, Virginia: 1766-1886. Williamsburg, 
— Williamsburg Foundation, 1971. xiii, 207 
p. $5.95. 

7050. Ellsworth, Robert, et al. (Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hosp., Salem, Va.) Milieu characteristics of 
successful psychiatric treatment programs. Ameri- 
can Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 197\(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 
421-441.—Examined characteristics of efficient (high 
turnover) and effective (low return rate) psychiatric 
units, using 19 units in 5 Veterans Administration 
hospitals. Nursing staff and patients tended to attribute 
negative characteristics to efficient units. Effective 
programs, however, were characterized as having mo- 
tivated professional staff and active participant roles for 
both nursing staff and patients. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7051. Graham, John R., Friedman, Ira; Lilly, Roy S., 
& Allon, Richard. (Kent State U.) Factor analysis the 
Patient Perception of the Ward Scale. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 278-284. 
Тһе 111-иет Patient Perception of the Ward Scale 
(PPOW) was factor analyzed using a different setting 
from the one used in the Ellsworth study. 8 factors 
emerged and were similar to the Ellsworth study. It is 
dette that there is a generalizability of the PPOW to 
different settings.—£E. J. Kronenberger. 

7052. Hazemann, R. H. Gigantisme mrt rte 
{Hospital gigantism.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
197((0ct), Vol. 2(3), 321-342.—The tendency of modern 
cities and industries toward gigantism brings anonymity 
and impersonality and the ruin of human contact in the 


indifference of bureaucracy. Neuroses and ps hoso- 
Matic complaints express the resultant sure both 
the individual di collective organisms. ospitals 
themselves have become too large, a practice y 
ustified on a cost basis. Beyond a certain optimum of 
? ds this is untrue, however, and offers no excuse for the 
{атаве done to humanity Бу gigantism. The proper size 
or a hospital is a function of many factors (the region 
served, the division by specialty, etc.), always including 


the psychological needs of both the patients and the 
Ospital personnel concerned. It is recommended that 
feneral hospitals not exceed 400 beds and that university 
Ospital-centers include no more than beds. The 
Pochiatric hospital should be limited to 250-300 beds. 
: elerred sizes for other specialty hospitals are included, 
A i$ à distribution plan for affiliated institutions. А. 


ing. Gener- 
NS Janowitz, Martin A. (U. Maryland) 
lion of verbal conditioning in 


italized persons using other hospitalized bu 


sons as tutors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
куну Vol. 31(8-В), 4997. 

7054. Kish, B., Solberg, Kristen B., & Uecker, 
Albert E. (Roanoke Coll.) Locus of control as а factor 
influencing ^ of ward 


patients’ perceptions 
phere. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
21(2), 287-289.—Ward Lon Scale (W. 

Ward Initiative Scale (WIS) data on 71 high or low 
internal-external (I-E) €— Ss were obtained and 
evaluated, The intern perceived the ward as more 
supportive, practical, affiliative, involving, clear in its 
expectations, and allowing more patient аш 

the external Ss. It was felt that psychiatric 


care in the 

International, 1971(М. 4877. 
7056. 

mental related 

and patient-staff ratio. Journal (oc 

197 (Apr), Vol. 27(2), 272-271.— ts 


of 
tien 


аг Vol 31(9-A. 
& Dowling, 


у . 
releases (0 


states and the District of 
1963-1967. The mean figures 
steady increase each yr. Highl, 
were found between maintena 
between maintenance 
tween staff-patient ratio 
are 

tients are returning to 
in ever greater m 


сүү 
Center, Chicago) 
low rate — in 
Social Psychiatry, Ше Vol. 61 n 
si tal utilization areas. Dats was 
admitted to both public and 
te inpatient mental institutions from July 1, 1960 to 
une 30, 1961. Low utilization areas were demopraph- 
ically homogeneous. were white a 
а басни, ‘communities with a large proportion of 
collar workers. 1 lems seemed to be at a 
minimum in these areas. High rate areas were v 
heterogenous in social com including mixtures 
different classes and d Tw ves areas 
also Майа отр rates of illegitimacy, and 


high juvenile delinquency, high ra - 
MP ашкы of public assistance. ( Pre: 


German sum 
7058. 


institutions.) Revista Argentina 
Vol. 2(5), 92-106.— Discusses 
of the use of "rosas "де pla i 
in кашы vci by the investigators. This provides a 
79 
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reat deal of insight into the interpersonal interaction for 
Both the investigators and the participants.—S. M. 
Halpin. 

059. Ni Samuel A. (Case Western Reserve U., 
Medical School) A psychiatrist's experiences in 
general practice in a hospital emergency room. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 214(9), 1657-1660.—Emphasizes the 
need for psychologically sound techniques in managing 
emergency-room m because of the frequency of 
psychological problems. A psychiatrist related his reac- 
tion upon returning to part-time general practice in a 
suburban general hospital emergency room and man- 
aging 469 patients in 5 mo. Patients were assigned | of 9 
categories as indicators of the degree of psychological 
attention needed. More than '/ of the sample had 
"pure" medical-surgical problems. More than '/, had 
problems primarily of psychological origin. Less than 
12% were physically sick enough for admission; psychi- 
atric help was recommended for 8%. The n for 
psychological attention was generally evident, either with 
the n or relatives or both. The frequency of 
psychological problems indicates that medical facilities 
are in a psychosocial epidemic. The psychiatrist felt his 
perception of and way of dealing with patients was 
markedly affected by his specialty training in compar- 
ison to his prepsychiatry practice.—Journal abstract. 

7060. Quilelli 
Rio de Janeiro, 
periéncia de comunidade terapéutica. [An experience 


a therapeutic community are discussed, stressing indi- 
vidual attention and the benefits to be derived from the 
individual acting within a group setting. The therapeutic 
experience at the hospital is also considered with regard 
lo its successes and Shortcomings.— P. Hertzberg. 
7061. Rowe, Daniel S., et al. (Yale U., Medical 
School) A hospital program for the detection and 
RO MOR ^c sea neglected children. New 
лапа Journal of Medicine, 1970(A, r) Vol. 
950-952.—Describes a program Pea db 


early identification of abused and neglected children that 


thorough investigation, active intervention, and follow- 
up observation. A report to the Committee does not 
replace the mandatory formal Teport to the State Health 


[ 4 Committee’ 
include assistance to the house officer in fulfillment of 


ini: i te. t 
Administration Hosp., Brockton, Mast) Аан 


ап experimental rehabilitation ward for chronic 
mental patients. Rehabilitation Literature, 197 (Feb), 
Vol. 32(2), 40-41, 50.—To examine the effect of a 
nontraditional ward atmosphere in a Veterans Admin- 
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istration Hospital caring for chronically ill patients, 30 S 
were exposed to employment opportunities ina sheltered 
situation, with emphasis on paid-daytime work, Com. 
parisons were made of the adjustment of these Ss prior to 
and subsequent to their exposure to this program. The 
results show measurably higher social adjustment, 
Although the degree of living independence was not 
significant, the level of employment rose from virtually 
total unemployment to 13% of full employment resto- 
ration over the 3 yr. of the follow-up.—S. L. Warren: 
7063. Zaenglein, Mary M. (U. Notre Dame) A study 
of communications, status, and perceptions in 
mental hospital organizations. Dissertaiton Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4891. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


7064. Derbolowsky, U. (35 Papenhuder Str., Ham- 
burg, W. Germany) Drei-Stufen-Technik der 
Traumdeutung innerhalb psychoanalytischer 
Verfahren. [Three-stage technique of dream interpre- 
lation in a psychoanalytic management.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 20(6), 247-256.— Describes a 3-stage technique of 
dream interpretation. In the Ist stage the dream is 
expressed by the patient. In the 2nd stage its comple- 
mentary inversion as immediate distress of the patient is 
worked out by the therapist. In the 3rd stage dream 
content is worked out. This technique is seen to offer 
optimum integration in a non-iatrogenic-directive шү 
od. In group analysis every impulse can be worked Un 
and reviewed by means of free group interactions. ( 
ref.)—English summary. 

065 legit Henry & Lowenfeld, Yela. es 
Central Park West, New York, N.Y.) Die penne 
Gesellschaft und das Überich: Freuds Gedanken ds И 
Kulturentwicklung, vom Standpunkt der Geo Hf 
betrachtet. [The permissive society and the spa Ma 
Freud’s thoughts concerning the development be 
lization from the standpoint of present poss 
Psyche, Stuttgart, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 706— | civili 
cusses Freud's ideas about the development 0! MT 
zation and its dilemma between freedom and Te n 
of drives, derived from his study of the cob è 
neurosis, which have been remarkably Edu. "i bit 
events and the change of the cultural im ite 
50 yr. Sexual freedom has considerably bir asii 
manifestations of the neuroses; however ew neurotic 
produced greater mental health but only nile sexuality 
constellations. The lesser repression of infantil We 
has reduced the control of aggression. Hon ata m 
hostility against culture which forces the inc? 


ives has incréa 
drives tional 


restrict his libidinal and aggressive dr vum 
In a period of cultural stability, the infantil т 
demands of the superego which conflic the analytic 
mature superego could be worked out function 0 
process. The protecting and controlling ” of the suf 
superego could be left to the influence c that the 
rounding society. However, it is ec analysis Wi 
present societal pra > е 

i w tasks.—English sum - bruc 
"DOS. Rasper, Н. О. (13 Josef Schraffl Str I Manifes- 
Austria) Kriminalitat und Perversion ntahigkelt 
tation von Über-Ich-Isolierung und Ше! e Prosawerk 
Untersuchung der Selbstbekenntnisse "7 manifes- 
Jean Genets. [Criminality and perverso. to love! 
tations of super-ego isolation and ina 
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Investigation of self-confessions in the prose of Jean 
Genet.] Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische 
Psychologie, 1970(Nov), Vol. 20(6), 223-235.— Examined 
the largely confessional prose of Jean Genet, particu- 
Јалу, The Diary of a Thief. An attempt is made to isolate 
indications of early childhood trauma. Perversion and 
crime were 2 of the main themes in Genet's literary 
works. Illustrative material is presented to substantiate 
the claim that Genet never solved his Oedipal conflict. It 
is suggested that Genet used his writing as a therapeutic 
modality in attempting to effect a cartharsis for his 
asocial behavior. (English summary)—B. A. Stanton. 

7067. Sarwer-Foner, G. J. (Queen Elizabeth Hosp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Human territoriality and 
its cathexis. Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 31(11, Suppl.), 82-87.— Theorized that territoriality 
is present in man as well as lower animals, noting the 
differences between ethological concepts of instincts and 
the psychoanalytic ones that are applied to humans. 
Human territoriality involves cathecting geographic 
space and symbolized personal space, “including man's 
intrapsychic visualizations of his intellectual interest, 
activities, and social sign posts of positioning in 
relationship to his fellows....” It is believed that this 
symbolized form of human territoriality enhances psy- 
choanalytic knowledge of instincts. (69  ref.)—P. 
Hertzberg. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


7068. Ables, Billie S. (U. Kentucky, Medical School) 
The use of the Draw-A-Man Test with borderline 
relarded children without pronounced pathology. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 
262-263.—Emotional or organic problems in children 
contributed to an underestimation of intellectual func- 
tioning when using the Draw-A-Man Test (DAM). With 
children of borderline intellectual functioning, who 
demonstrate no evidence of emotional or organic 
a the DAM closely approximated the Stanford- 
Н or WISC results. Results suggest the usefulness of 
ha DAM as a brief screening device for children with 
orderline intelligence.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
P 7069. Barker, Harry R., Fowler, Raymond D., & 
yeterson, Lars P. (U. Alabama) Factor analytic struc- 
ure of the short form MMPI items in a VA hospital 
аяп Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
fac 27(2), 228-233.—9 factors were retained from а 
T analysis of the short form MMPI on 1,575 hospital 
An A computer operating system (MATLAN) was used. 
fun explanation of each factor is presented. Results 
dn traditional research and code typing, and the 
unitary nature of certain subtest items. An alternate 
5 ring scheme is suggested as is further empirical 

E J. Kronenberger.‏ ا 

na 110. Berger, Josip & Miladinovic, Vera. (Neuro- 
ые Clinic, Belgrade, Yugoslavia) Dijagnostički 
a kliničkih psihologa 1 psihijatara. [Diag- 
alfists stereotypes of clinical psychologists and psychi- 
sree Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 5-9. 
"ly i one the similarities and differences of the 
сара case” for 4 nosological categories in clinical 
ait ice (psychoneurosis, schizoid personality, adoles- 
clini E and border case) by Q-sort (70 items). 7 
Чу cal psychologists and 8 psychiatrists described the 
аа case.” Homogeneity of ће descriptions revealed 

stantial differences within individual descriptions 1n 
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Q-sort technique is biased in favor of stereotyped 
descriptions, (b) usual criteria for validation of clinical 


incapable of rationally integrating accumulated infor- 
. Fulgosi. 

7071. Bersoff, Donald N. & Grieger, Russell М. (Ohio 
State U.) An interview model for the psychositu- 
ational assessment of children's behavior. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Арт), Vol. 41(3), 483- 
493.— Presents an interview strategy with primary focus 
on behavior analysis and the concomitant uncovering of 


relevant information that will contribute to decisions 
about desired changes in behavior—Journal abstract. 


7072. Cleobury, J. F., Skinner, G. R., Thouless, АР E, 
‚ Eng- 


sychopaths, (b) 14 psychiatric controls, and (c) 13 
Pert ospiti patients. The Ist group had an unusually 
high average kinetic neutralization constant against Type 
1 herpes simplex virus.—Journal summary. — 

7073. De Wolfe, Alan S. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Downey, Ill.) Differentiation of schizophrenia 
and brain damage with the WAIS. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 209-211.—Studied 
WAIS subtest patterns in schizophrenic and non- 
lateralized brain-damaged patients. 3 criteria involving 
Digit Span, Comprehension, and Vocabulary were 
formulated. These criteria were cross-validated. Results 
support the h pothesis that chronic. schizophrenic and 
nonlateralize: brain-damaged patients can be dis- 
tinguished by their WAIS subtest performance.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

7074. Fowler, Raymond D. & Athey, Elizabeth B. (U. 
Alabama) A ns - um torri 

4-2-3-4 profile type. Journa 0, inica 
puke 2) Vol. 27(2), 238-240.— 5 hospital 
p MMPI profiles met the rules for 
Gilberstadt and Duker's 1-2-3-4 profile type, were rated 
a checklist of complaints, traits, and 


symptoms. In gen 
some degr 


diag Goldstone, Marcia G. (Purdue U.) Differences 
function of 


client race. International, 


Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4992-4993. 
Laer eae M. Garcia-Pardo. Sobre el 


problema de la paranoia alcoholica. [On the problem 
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of alcoholic paranoia.) Actas Luso-Espanolas de Neuro- 
logia y Psiquiatría, 1970(Jan), Vol. 29(1), 79-102.—With- 
in the context of results obtained in the catamnestic work 
by G. W. Schimmelpenning, the Paranoid Psychosis of 
Mature Years, a relationship between periodic and 
episodic schizomorphs and chronic alcoholic psychosis is 
established. Because of the absence of ailing symptoms, 
the frequency of remissions, the constant concomitant 
somatic symptoms, and the presence of a psychoorganic 
syndrome, a definite independence of the schizophrenic 
cycle can be noted among the cases studied by Schim- 
melpenning. This same alcoholic syndrome—which, 
alone, often implies an alcoholic habit, the frequent 
diagnosis of a paranoid personality in alcoholics who 
tend to be paranoid cases, the symptoms of somatosis 
and the evidence of remissions—shows a definite 
resemblance to paranoid [усен of the aged. Results 
of a catamnestic study of 25 chronic alcoholic psychotics 
and nonalcoholic paranoids were observed over a 10-yr 
period. Of these, 12 were alcoholic psychotics (of which 8 
were alcoholic paranoids) and 13, paranoids. Though the 
alcoholic habit was also evident among paranoid 
patients, a preponderance of the gamma and delta types 
was noted among alcoholic psychotics, whereas the beta 
type was noted among the paranoids. (English sum- 
mary)—S. Maze. 

077. Graham, John R. (Kent State U.) Feedback 
and accuracy of predictions of hospitalization from 
the MMPI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 27(2), 243-245.—A total of 60 MMPI profiles, 30 
abnormal and 30 normal, were judged in correct- 
feedback and no-feedback conditions. The mean accu- 
racy scores for correct-feedback and no-feedback groups 
were 72.14 and 69.29, respectively. There was a signif- 
icant interaction effect for feedback and trials. The 
judges who received correct feedback had improved their 
accuracy by the end of the study.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7078. Lacks, Patricia B. (Malcolm Bliss Mental 
Health Center, St. Louis, Mo.) A test of the effec- 
liveness of the outline psycholog 
of Clinical Psychology, 
comparison was made between a standard j 
report (N = 93) and psychological 
(N = 93). The outline form appeared to be more 
effective in influencing the psychiatrist’s decisions about 
patients than the standard Teport—E. J. Kronenberger. 


Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1971 (Jan), Vol. 26(1 
60-69.—The determination of the аа belo AD. 


(Groningen Intelligence Test] IQs” were co; 
male patients with the aid of Soie trente for 
school progress, occupational level, and age. For female 
patients, 2 variables were used: school Progress and age. 
Although the results were only approximate, the meas- 
ured IQs of the patients were much below the “expected 
GIT.” The inpatients were more below “ТО expectation” 
than the outpatients—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7080. Rhodes, Robert J. (Wayne State U.) The 
Bender-Gestalt test as a predictor of left and right 
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temporal lobe dysfunction. Dissertation Abstracis 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5636-5637. 

7081. Rothman, Doris. (Rutgers State U.) Ondine: An 
interpretive, theoretical, personality study: | and ||, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol, 
31(9-A), 4559. 

7082. Sappenfield, Bert В. (U. Montana) Abnormal 
orientations: A revision of nomenclature. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 456-458.—Proposes 
the revision of psychiatric terminology in line with 
current criticisms of the medical model. “Orientation” is 
substituted, where possible, for terms such as “disorder,” 
"illness," "disturbance," "reaction," and "behavior" 
Other psychological terms are suggested as substitutions 
for psychiatric terms in cases where “orientation” seems 
Inappropriate.—Journal abstract. 

7083. Smith, Roger C. (FAA, Civil Aeromedical Inst., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.) Use of the Proverbs Test for 
the identification of psychotic disorder. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 227.—85% of 
the patients receiving a staff diagnosis of psychosis were 
classified as nonpsychotic by the Proverbs Tests. The 
ineffectiveness of the Proverbs Test as a screening device 
for psychosis is noted.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7084. Zung, William W. & Gianturco, Judith A. (Duke 
U., Medical Center) Personality dimension and the 
Self-Rating Depression Scale. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 241 
gated the correlation of the Self-Rating Depression Sc i 
(SDS), Byrne’s Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale, an 
Ullmann's Facilitation-Inhibition (F-I) scale. ТАЕ 
Statistically significant correlations between lie 
self-ratings on the SDS and the R-S and F- ni 
Patients with depression do not repress or сее 
illnesses and are sensitive to their symptoms.—^ ^ 
Kronenberger. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


i British 
7085. Scott, P. D. Crime and delinquency. ^c 
Medical Journal, 1969(Feb), Vol. 105641), A440 
—Behavior disorders and crime occupy wem of 
proportion of psychiatric practice, and d different 
classifying the offender. A number of anificance ol 
classifications must be applied and the sig method 
each noted in order to derive a working Ж фаз 
Rebellious offenders, juvenile delinquents, A discussed: 
with endogenous and reactive depression ато ee 
Generally, the depressed or juvenile offende 
difficulty with his work, and committe 


: н Des al D 
offenders need special attention, since E majority 


ric abnormality. 
: ism. 
ion, alcoho ith 
erate closely ¥ 


TOW 5 
- к ‘cers in order to natro c 
probation and child care officers in or corrective insti 


Drug Addiction 


„& 
7086. Berzins, Juris I., Ross, Wesley r iudy o! 1e 
Jack J. (U. Kentucky) A multivaria 


Á 
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sonality characteristics of hospitalized narcotic 161.—Conducted an investigation in Tajimi, Japan 
addicts on the MMPI. Journal of Clinical Psychology, between May 1964 and SEDAS 1967. using 133 
(Ар), Vol. 2702), 174-181.—4 groups of male alcoholic and 150 nonalcoholic Japanese men. Early 
addicts were administered the Lexington Personality drinking behavior is described in terms of age of Ist 
Inventory which is composed of MMPI items and other drink, who offered the Ist drink, occasion of Ist drink, 
ша е statements desc ribing personal traits, social and beginning of heavy drinking. Present drinking is 
attitudes, and subcultural role descriptions that differ- described in terms of incidence or occasion, principal 
entiate individuals. A multiple discriminant analysis of drinking place, beverage preference, foods eaten with the 
the MMPI and other psychometric data were accom- beverage, average quantity, maximum quantity, m! 
plished. Patients were more egocentric, defensive, sex- when intoxicated, and taste of beverages. Attitudes 
wally confused, and socially maladaptive. Profile dif- toward drinking are discussed in relation to self-estimate 
ference contrasted voluntarily and involuntarily hospi- of drinking, attitude toward alcoholics, family attitudes, 
tulized patients. The total sample approximated the 4-2-8 and effects of drinking —S. R. Diamond. 
actuarial code which is different from prior studies 7091. Cohen, Miriam; Liebson, Ira A., Faillace, Louis 
indicating the 4-9 or 9-4 profile.—E. J. Kronenberger. A. & Speers, Wendell. (Baltimore City Hosp., Md.) 
7087. Citron, B. Philip, et al. (U. Southern California, Alcoholism: Controlled drinking and incentives for 
Medical School) Necrotizing angiitis associated with abstinence. Psychological Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
dug abuse. New England Journal of Medicine, 2802), 575580. Керогіѕ a demonstration of abstinence 
I910(Nov), Vol. 283(19), 1003-1011.—Studied 14 young and controlled drinking in 4 white, male alcoholics which 
drug abusers with a necrotizing angiitis indistinguishable indicates that excessive drinking can be moderated by 
from periateritis nodosa, The 6 women and 8 men had reinforcement contingencies. Ss could earn money each 
. Wed narcotics, stimulants, hallucinogens, and depres- time that they abstained or stopped drinking after a 
sants. Methamphetamine, alone or in combination with priming dose for 1 day. The magnitude of reinforcement 
_ heroin or LSD, was used commonly. The clinical required for maintaining abstinence or moderation was à 
presentation varied from a complete lack of symptoms in function of the priming dose of 
5 patients to pleomorphic systemic signs and symptoms reinforcement. Results suggest that conti 
with renal failure, hypertension, pulmonary edema, and may be maintained if the reinforcers dispensed to the 
CREMA The vascular changes of necrotizing angiitis, alcoholic, ке made contingent on moderate drinking, 
ing arterial aneurysms and sacculations, were —Journal abstract. 
noted in the kidney, liver, pancreas, and small bowel at 7092. Dichter, M Driscoll, Geur ko ogor 
selective angiography. Postmortem findings in 4 patients berg, Donald J., & Rosen, Alvin. (Eaglevil е Hosp. & 
revealed generalized vascular changes of differing age, Rehabilitation Center, Pa.) Marathon ү ep Mar) 
including chronic and healed lesions. Because of the alcoholics. Quarterly Journal on A : with 
multiplicity of injected substances with the high prob- Vol. 32(1-A), 66-77.—Studied marathon therapy 


= ability of contaminations th iologi i 
E s the exact etiologic agent In a 
i isciplinar staff. 1 
by с: d pates and 3-5 therapists. The Ist 100 


Эе is not clear; however, methamphetamine by asd with 8 

е a common denominator.—Journal abstract. ucted with o— пе 

n. î Guidroz, Fay T. “Louisiana State 'U., Agricul- i аан ее compared vo ment 

unl & Mechanical Coll.) Evaluation of four treatment did not receive thon dod dA) when 83 of the 

]pproaches for drug addiction. Dissertation Abstracts follow-up (4-18 mo; ared to 

шлш, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5623. 1 contacted, as d O CLEA. 
. Hendricks, Wiliam J. (California Rehabili- improvement for ДОШАН Шой е discussed with 


latio Я pr E ; 
п Center, Corona, Calif.) Use of multifamily Principal D oq iis athon itself, the 


Counseling groups i à 

ps in treatment of male narcotic respect to A | setting —A. 
IB e rational Journal of Group Psychotherapy, ae or leaders, and the environmental g: n 
арра» Vol. 21(1), 84-90.—Random samplin: of  Farfaglia. Margaret. L. (U. 
ШМ '/ of the male residents who Participated 7093. Dunn, е der Ma P Physicians 
whe | Шашу counseling groups indicates that those Michigan, Mental Het" fal alcoholism service. 
110 Md this experience made а more acceptable look at a general бвр n Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
УЫ ем in outpatient status than did male outpatients маету Journal of Stu i uy ot the physicians who 
yr. ahr’ not exposed to this treatment intervention. 1 3201-А), 162-167.—Almost ^ concerning а general 
ощ after release, 41% of ‘the sample remained in respon to а question’ referred patients O the 
folent Status. This compares favorably with the 1-yr hospital alcoholism кеу Ше attitudes toward it. 
selective? rate of 21% for all male outpatients. The rogram an reported rogram were minimal. Better 
Members Actors involved in both residents and family Complaint at and a larger outpatient recovery 
cou S volunteering to participate in multifamily long-term treatme 


Ounseling t improvements sug- 
\ groups and thei i ivation ji 
0 р: their probable higher той ested. It is cond 


Overcome thi Nom 
e add ted. = : А 
J diction process are to be no Pedon effectively in a 


~Yournal summary. t—A. Farfaglia. 


‘h) Characteristics 
Garlie, МО ОО ез Problems. Disser- 


^ p | rel 
Alcoholism { teenagers with alcoho! Vol. 319-А), 
Prefer Ando, Haruhiko & Hasegawa, Etsuko, (Gift, Tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 3109-A) 
apan Ша] Hosp... Neuropsychiatric Clinic, тйл, 454. . coldstein, Gerald & Shelly, Cory" н, (Vet- 
Hua hg patterns and attitudes of alcoholics 7095. G inistration Hosp. Topeka, Kan.) Field he 
Studies оп Апоов T970(Mar) о. ey ee pendence and cognitive, perceptual and motor $ 
ar), oL -А), 
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in alcoholics: A factor analytic study. Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 32(1-A), 
29-40.—Studied the presence of field dependence in 
alcoholics to other aspects of cognitive functioning by 
factor analysis. Field dependence was measured with the 
Witkin Rod and Frame Test (RFT), while subtests of the 
Halstead Neuropsychological Battery and the WAIS 
were used to evaluate aspects of cognitive functioning. 
The strategy employed was to determine how RFT 
performance fits into the factor structure of these other 
tests. 50 male alcoholics, mean age 45, with no organic 
brain syndrome, were tested. Results indicate that more 
Ss had mild intellectual impairment than would be found 
in a comparable group of nonalcoholics. However, their 
tendency to be field de 
to this mental deficit. 
function, and normal elementary perceptual and motor 
abilities, but impaired ability on tasks involving motor 
speed and manual dexterity. (16 ref.) —4. Farfaglia. 
7096. Gozali, Joav Wisconsin, 
School of Education, Milwaukee) Control orientation 
among alcoholics. 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Маг), Vol. 
32(1-А), 159-161.—Compared 55 alcoholics and 98 
nonalcoholics, using Rotter's Internal-External Control 
ale as a measure. Internal control refers to the 


alcoholism treatment poss should consider modi- 
Olic's control orientation.—4A. 


Gross, William 


F. & Carpenter, Linda L. 
(Veterans Administration ers: 


Hosp. Lexington, Ky.) Al- 

Coholic Personality: Reality or fiction? ем 

Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 375-378.— Administered 

the 16 PF to 266 male alcoholics when they voluntarily 

Fens = ew. леді рго; аі а Veterans 
ministration hospital. Ss scored signi icantly hi 

than the Standardization group on 6 = aiid аа 


—Journal abstract, 
7098. Hardy, Richard E. & 


John ini 
Commonwealth U., Richmond) Voci satisfac- 


tion among alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 


Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 32(1-А), 180—182.— Studied the 
the expressed Vocational interests 
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that Ss were being assisted by social service Workers. 
Farfaglia. ер 
7099. Hudson, Richard М. & Robert J 
(Pioneer Fellowship House, Seattle, Wash.) A follows 
study of tuberculous skid row alcoholics: Il, Hospital 
and posthospital attitudes and Care. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol, 3X(1-A), 116- 
122.—Studied the behavior and feelings of tuberculous 
skid row alcoholics toward a sanitarium and its staff, 15 
Ss were interviewed approximately 9 mo. after discharge, 
and were asked to tell how their tuberculosis was 
discovered, whether hospitalization had helped them, 
and their attitudes toward the staff. 5 Ss discovered their 
tuberculosis as a result of X- ys taken on admission to 
jail, and 3, after participating in a mobile X-ray, 12 $s 
felt that hospitalization had helped them, The favorable 
feeling toward the staff was the most significant 
experience in interpersonal relationships, 13 Ss felt that 
some type of transitional halfway house would benefit 
the tuberculous alcoholic. 13 Ss received posthospital 
treatment at a health clinic. Although most had drunk 
while hospitalized, Ss indicated that they would have 
welcomed treatment for their alcoholism.—A. Farfaglia 
7100. Kearney, Michael. (U. California, Riverside) 
Drunkenness and religious conversion in a Mexican 
village. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1970(Маг), Vol. 31(1-A), 132 152.—“As in much, if not 
most, of rural Mexico, drunkenness is endemic in the 
Zapotec-mestizo town of Ixtepeji, Oaxaca. In хаи 
drunkenness frequently results in a specific Syndrome 
alcoholism, developing in middle-aged men, whid 
involves extreme personality and behavioral pud 
.... [The] epidemiology and symptomalol иц je of 
syndrome, related folk beliefs and practices, an T 
religious conversion as a means of escape from mi 
tutionalized social patterns compelling тес e 
viduals to drink" are discussed. It is suggested that. | 
RI c wa i sify emotional 
main motivation to drink was to intensily ding a 
experience as a means of momentarily tran 
negatively perceived social and geographic el 
ment.”—S. R. Diamon: ] 
7101. Keehn, J. D. (York U., Toronto, Ладе 
Canada) Reinforcement of alcoholism: A 
control of solitary drinking. Quart A). 28-3. 
Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Mar), Vol. a тА аці. 
—Analyzes alcoholism in the light ois stresses. the 
response-reinforcement paradigm Mau This 
Positive and social consequences of ‘itary drinking, 
analysis must be subtly applied to pa soci 
Alcohol has the important property of паше How 
interaction, Extraschedule effects are dis enerate and 
“social transactions could function both 0 НА ence o 
Maintain solitary drinking [are discussed], үе discrimi- 
the phenomena of reinforcement sche schedule con- 
native functions of punishment, multiple: mittent rem- 
trol, and behavioral byproducts of interi 
forcement." (19 ref.)—S. R. Diamond 11) CPI corre- 
7102. Kish, George B. (Roanoke Coll) бе yal 
lates of stimulus-seeking in male ара 2), 251- 
of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Ар) i were adminis- 
253.—100 hospitalized male alcoho igs we (SSS). The 
tered the CPI and the Sensation-Secking 5 ere more com- 
findings suggest that stimulus seekers | situations; less 
fortable, poised, and dominant in social sible, iP 
well socialized; more immature, ires гель, flexible, 
pendent, and nonconforming; more EEH and m0 
adaptable, and changeable in tempe! 
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masculine in their interest patterns than n i 

è onst 
seekers. A cautionary note with regard to a neat 
c of these findings is presented.—E. J. Kronen 


ger. 

7103. Lucero, Rubel J., Jensen, Ki amse 
Catherine, (Hazelden Rehabilitati » Kad Е. 2 
| tion Center, Center Cit 
Minn.) Alcoholism and teetotalism in blood rel: tiv 4 
ol Peer ыыт vel Quarterly Journal of Studies 

on Alcohol, 1(Mar), Vol. 32(1- ) : 
i ү нр between ol Ae неа 
abstaining 26- old да, 3 
n рае: А au served as Ss. Periods 
parents, 356 parents, mute at n yr. 119 gae 
of the Ss were identified. Alc m and 155 SEE 
Mind ia an ified. / coholism and teetotalism 
BE her Eno relationship. It was found that 
eee н y was an alcohol 82% of the time 
Clustering of alcoholisır iac ac in, the, fami, 
B ed samp n it some families, although from 
E learning ^ n le, à: 2 apparent from the data. "If 
ROKER it misht е 5 n y factor in teetotalism and 
а would be е predicted that a decrease in 
ОК 4 P „оса with a decrease in 
se. К Farfaglia. 
ran Мөө, Edward & Mendelson, Jack Н. (St. 
trations of ефе D.C) Вюоа ee 
alcoholics. S. ehyde and ethanol in chronic 
1102.—Studied I5 970(May), Vol. 168(3935), 1100- 
betore, during D. acu male alcoholic volunteers 
Dbeumentally B iced jeu t bm n pe d 
‘ont : -ation. 001 є 
ng/ml when bi from ИСЗ A TR pod 
tom 1-400 ood ethanol concentrations ranged 
Brain iac du ml after consumption of bourbon or 
relationships TEN ee ely. No dose or dose-time 
centrations тоне between blood ethanol con- 
luring any phase Noe acetaldehyde concentrations 
$ 7105. McCusker ps study.—Journal abstract. 
imberg, Sheldon. (Hi ane; Cherubin, Charles E. 
NY) Prevalence a em Hosp. Center, New York, 
ospital populat coholism in general municipal 
cine, 97 Apr) Va A ew York State Journal of Medi- 
extent of alcoholi ol. 71(7), 751-754.—Investigated the 
admitted to 2 m. ia at Harlem Hospital. 151 patients 
uk period e pe female medical wards during à 
terviewed, The ае 58 Ss ven шары of pang 
igati maining supplied the data 10: 
the [Үт суве agnosis of alcobclism was Бай 4 
beri The [үне Abus; Scale develope [i S. 
y age а alence rate o alcoholism was deter- 
dc males Partie Total prevalence was 47%: 60% of 
enosed only 50% sf the females. The house staff 
Я ү made only rp fal the Ss as alcoholics, however, 
р alse positive diagnosis Journal 
. Mille ; 
Orge, & Ch т, Byron A., Pokorny, Al 
ч evel 0 و‎ y, Alex D Valles, 
Hoe. ТОП БҮГҮҮ Е. (Veterans Administration 
я iment рын iased sampling in alcoholism 
hol, 1970(Mar) s erante Journal of Studies оп 
ilis escribes а series ol. 31(1-А), 97-107.—Identifies 
‘a Mates the е of sources of sampling bias, an 
1 dleoholism t s of these sources with findings from 
px in oko eos project. The 12 types of case 
ошоп of pre eg research are (a) varying 
те tions, (с) re m, (b) case selection from speck 
ico of referral [5 tation of the treatment program, (d) 
Tt after ассе () rejection of applicants, (f) failure to 
ptance into a treatment program, 
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exclusion from study 
EO. protocol, drop- i 
cei ae eem Кста 
e, | Я а 
to participate in follow-up te ee esti ҮДА 
ЙО published studies, considered їп a af biased 
D в, is critically examined. (42 ref.)—S. R. Dia- 
7107. Morin, J. Y. & Court 
maladie sociale. [Alcoholism, ГЕУ Louie 
édico-Psychologiques, 19100ul), Vol. 202) "01-235. 
—After considering several definitions of the term social 
illness—whether a problem of the social body i | 
pta l ne soci ly itself, or 
ing transmitted from the individual to society or 
from society to the individual—the problem of RA 
holism is discussed from the historical and ОНДЫ 
viewpoint. The hypothesis is offered that alcoholism is 
the result of the strong value that society places on 
production and consumption to the neglect of instinctual 
satisfaction. ‘Alcohol itself is considered the symbol of 
the ultimate in consumption, disappearing completely as 
a commodity once consumed and signifying *mer- 
chandised pleasure" to a society already rigidly centered 
on work, production, and efficiency.—H. King. 

7108. Rathod, N. H. & Thomson, 1. С. (St. 
Christopher's Day Hosp., Horsham, England) Women 
alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 32(1-А), 45-52.—Compared 30 alco- 
holic women, married at least once and whose drinking 
was associated with repeated psychosocial dysfunc- 
least 5 yr., to 30 alcoholic men matched for 
, Ї marriage, educational attainment, and 
social class. 4 areas of Ss’ history were tested: (a) famil 

xperiences in early life, (c) adult 
г S and spouse, and 

с illness. Data were collected from the 
and previous medical 
records. Group psychotherapy and Ss' written life story 
у ion. Results confirm the 
impression of В. Rosenbaum that (a) women alcoholics 
have experienced deprivation than men alcoholics 
ing lost a parent in. childhood, (b) as children, the 
women have been subjected ifi more 
emotional traumas, and (c) as adult personalities, they.. 
emerge more maladjusted than men. (21 ref. 


Farfaglia. 
7109. Rosenblatt, S. M, et al. Patients admitted for 
t of alcohol withdrawal syndromes: An 
epidemiological study. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Vol. 32(1-А), 104-1 15.—Studied the 
i the alcohol 


withdrawal syndrom 
the neighborhoods from whi 


1960 census 
the racial distribution, 
housing units, median ann 
rcentage of unemployed, 1 
that have remained in the tract since 1955. Ss tended to 
overcrowded areas of low income, educa- 
esidential stability. The rates for 
venereal disease, Juve i i tuberculosis, and 
homicide were high. The same socioeconomic factors 
which create unstable communities are also related to 
admissions for alcoholic psychoses.—4. Farfaglia. 
7110. Rosin, J. & Glatt, M. M. (Guy's Hosp. 
nd) Alcohol excess in the elderly. 


London, Engla: 
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Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
32(1-А), 53-59.—Studied the occurrence of problem 
drinking in people over the age of 65. 67 psychiatric and 
36 geriatric Ss over 65 yr. of age provided details of 
social background, patterns of drinking, and factors 
precipitating excessive drinking. Women outnumbered 
men in a ratio of 3:2. 46% of the psychiatric group and 
36% of the geriatric Ss lived alone. Ss’ pattern of drinking 
fell into 2 categories: (a) long-standing excessive drink- 
ers, and (b) those whose previous innocuous drinking 
was exacerbated by the effects of aging. In 43 Ss habitual 
excessive drinking was the most common factor in their 
drinking problem. Personality factors, e.g., neuroticism, 
self-indulgence, egocentricity, and a reliance on alcohol 
as a psychological support, were obvious in 16 Ss of the 
Ist category. Ss’ drinking problems from the 2nd 
category were related to illness or environmental stress in 
old age. It is concluded that environmental circum- 
stances are more prominent than personality factors in 
the elderly.—A. Farfaglia. 

7111. Rubington, Earl. (Northeastern U.) The chang- 
ing skid row scene. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1971(Маг), Vol. 32(1-А), 123-135.— Studied 
changes occurring in the skid row social system and their 
consequences for alcoholics and their would-be helpers, 
on and off skid row. A false equation of behavior 
(drunkenness) with setting (skid row) had come to equal 
inappropriate drinking (alcoholism); thus, the skid row 
symbol had drawn attention from millions of developing 
problem drinkers. Denial is the major defense of the 
alcoholic, who finds a powerful ally in the skid row 
symbol. In the past, skid row types were (a) workers 
(seasonal migratory labor); (b) victims (there because of 
natural disasters, wars, family break-up, etc.); and (c) 
seekers (engaging in deviant pursuits). Unlike the old 
Stereotype, new residents will be multiple-problem 
persons. Skid row is a vanishing social system with a 
declining population of deviants, and a rising rate of 
violent internal crime. Because of these changes, there 
will be a greater variety of troubles for control agents. 
(23 ref.)—A. Farfaglia. 

7112. Sands, Patrick M. & Hanson, Philip G. 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Psy- 
chotherapeutic groups for alcoholics and relatives 
in an outpatient setting. International Journal of Group 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 23-33.— Describes 
the treatment of alcoholics in use at the Texas Research 
Institute of Mental Sciences in Houston. “The kind of 
groups organized, frequently differing in Tespect to size, 
composition, and goals, have included orientation 
groups, spouses’ groups, couples’ groups, singles’ groups, 
and an experimental group.” Each group is described 
and its advantages discussed. An alcoholic’s need for “a 
continuous significant and meaningful relationship with 
a ор in order to maintain a productive life without 
alcohol” is implied, but emphasis is directed toward 
accumulating more evidence.—4. Linnick. 

7113. Smith, James W. & Brinton, George A. (Shadel 
Hosp., Seattle, Wash.) Color-vision defects in alco- 
holism. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 32(1-A), 41-44.—Studied whether the 
high incidence of defects in color vision in alcoholics 
might indicate a genetic predisposition to alcoholism and 
cirrhosis. 172 male and 33 female alcoholic patients were 
tested at the beginning of their treatment with Ishihara 
plates for color vision. Ss who showed defects on their 
Ist test were retested at the end of the treatment period. 
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65 male and 13 female Ss were initially scored ay 
defective in red-green color vision. On retesting them 
after treatment, 17 male and 5 female Ss showed 
deficiencies. The number of Ss showing significant 
defects on retesting indicates that the rate of red-green 
color vision defectiveness in alcoholics is essentially the 
same as that in the general population. Vitamin deple- 
tion, common in alcoholics, seems a likely explanation 
for the temporary color-vision defects—A. Farfaglia. 

7114. Sobell, Linda C., Sobell, Mark B., & Schaefer, 
Halmuth H. (Patton State Hosp., Calif.) Alcoholics 
name fewer mixed drinks than social drinkers, 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 493-494, 
—Found that Gamma type alcoholics (N = 25) were 
deficient in a basic response repertoire for names of 
types of mixed alcoholic drinks as compared with 
matched sample of social drinkers (N = 25) and alco- 
holic bartenders (N = 10). The deficiency is interpreted 
as a learning deficit.—Journal abstract. 

7115. Wanberg, Kenneth W. & Horn, John L. (Ft. 
Logan Mental Health Center, Denver, Colo.) Alcohol- 
ism symptom patterns of men and women: A 
comparative study. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1970(Mar), Vol. 31(1-A), 40-61.— Tested the 
hypothesis "that different patterns of alcoholism do 
exist, and that these patterns will be found among à 
population of [men and women] labeled ‘alcoholics. 
Data were gathered with the Drinking History Ques- 
tionnaire, a 68-question inventory, selected bam 
propriateness in providing information about drin ing 
symptoms and related behavior. Ss were 1657 men » 
365 women admitted to the Alcoholism Division n 
mental health center. Results show that persons М0 
come to treatment for alcoholism perceive Шеше 
different along dimensions of symptom severity, ЫН 
style, derived benefits, and associative probing 
drinking. Linear composites are found among КУ el) 
measuring drinking symptoms and behavior. ( р 


—S. К. Diamond. 
7116. Wilkinson, A. Earl; Prado, hi. р 
Williams, Woodrow O., & Schnadt, Frederick W. 
stay 


erans Administration Hosp., North Little Roy 
Psychological test characteristics and lenga dies on 
in alcoholism treatment. Quarterly Journal 9 51е 4 
Alcohol, 1971(Mar), Vol. 32(1-A), 60-65.— robiem- 
male Ss, with a mean age of 44 and a те My 
drinking history of 11 yr. through test bateie о 
the utility of the tests as predictors of treatme С 
Each S was given the following tests: 
Hartford, Allport-Vernon Scale of хапен 
erence Record, Worchel Self-Activity Inven ae 
MMPI, and a biographical data questiny оци 
indicate that for this alcoholism treatm eit 
program utilizing a multidisciplinary PPP rical tests 
group psychotherapy), 3 of the DE port- 
administered (Shipley-Hartford, Kuder, 
Vernon) contributed nothing towar 
cessful completion of the program. 
MMPI made limited contributions. а 
Activity Inventory, however, has po] 
success along with some biograph intellectual 
self-disclosure are more effective than completion. 
cognitive tests in predicting program 

ref.)\—A. Farfaglia. 
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le. Per 
7117. Day, George. Suicide: English 8 


ectives in Biology & Medicine, 1971(Win), Vol. 14(2), 
90-300.—Discusses causes of suicide attempts and 
illustrates. with histories the difference between 
endogenous depression and “dispiritment.” It is stated 
that a feeling of shame almost invariably accompanies 
an attempt.—J.. Crabbe. 

7118. Greer, Steven & Bagley, Christopher. (King's 
Coll. Hosp., London, England) Effect of psychiatric 
intervention in attempted suicide: A controlled 
study. British Medical Journal, 1971(Feb), Vol. 1(5744), 
310-312.—Presents a follow-up study of all patients 
resenting at the casualty department of King's College 

ospital during the Ist 6 mo. of 1968 with deliberate 
self-poisoning or self-injury. Of 211 patients, 204 (97%) 
were traced after a mean interval of 18 mo. (range 1-2 
yr. Despite official hospital policy, 22% had not been 
seen by a psychiatrist before discharge; these 44 
untreated patients were compared with the remaining 
160 who had received either brief (1 or 2 interviews) or 
more prolonged psychiatric and social help. Subsequent 
suicidal attempts occurred significantly more often 
among untreated than among treated patients, prolonged 
treatment being associated with the best prognosis. The 
same trend was observed in respect to actual suicide. 
These findings held when the untreated and treated 
a were controlled for other variables which were 
ound to be correlated with outcome. Results indicate 
that psychiatric intervention is associated with a signif- 
icant reduction in subsequent suicidal behavior. (15 
Tef.)—/ournal summary. 

È 1 19. Jones, G. E. (Shenley Hosp., St. Albans, 
e and) Suicidio: Una aproximación clínica a su 
omprensión y predicción. [Suicide: A clinical ap- 
пеар to understanding and prediction.] Revista Argen- 
pu de Psicologia, 1970(Sep),- Vol. 2(5), 114-123.—At- 
empted to delineate those factors common to the 
Presuicide patient which may allow the psychologist to 
реа that he does have а potential suicide to deal with. 
^ е significance of the following is emphasized: (a) 
ШУК complacency accompanied by implicit rebel- 
er ү the restrictions in a situation; (b) inability to 
Ha r е m situations without a great deal of structure; 
roe an inability to relate to others coupled with a 
Mice Pessimism. The appearance of the Ist 2 in the 
itive Patient is, in particular, considered highly indic- 

"D S. M. Halpin. 

120. parie. David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
gitude’ Be falo, N.Y.) Completed suicide and lon- 

id sychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 280), 
signi feud that suicide rates in the United States were 
using a S eae in Western than in Eastern states, 
Fea wr, eth od developed by D. Lester, This phenom- 
i às characteristic of all 48 continental states. 

aor abstract. 

ae Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
callers te uffalo, N.Y.) Geographical location of 
evaluation’ шде prevention center: Note оп the 
gical R of suicide prevention programs. Psycho- 
Scribes ports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 421-422.—De- 
Suicide ig of evaluating the effectiveness of 
to the ete centers in which the location of callers 
the m er is compared with the location of suicides in 
to in BR It is proposed that this method can serve 
Appropriate nre Dey whether it is reaching into the 

r e areas of a community and the agency can 


adjust i 3 5 
2 RES Out-reaching activities accordingly —Journal 
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7122. Sendbuehler, J. M., Bland, B. A., & Nemeth, G. 
(Queen Elizabeth Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Attempted suicide: I. Some statistical and psychi- 
atric parameters. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl), 59-68,—Describes char- 
acteristics of a sample of 222 consecutive cases of 
attempted suicide seen in a Canadian hospital from 
1962-1969. Emphasis was on the external and internal 
environment of the Ss with suggestions for future therapy 
and research. Suicidal Ss were analyzed regarding (a) the 
general population, (b) diagnosis and referral to treat- 
ment, (c) method of attempted suicide, (d) medical 
illness and accident proneness, (e) pregnancy and 
postpartum disorders, (f) attempts by calender mo., (g) 
attempts by day of wk., and (h) social class. (17 ref.)—P. 
Hertzberg. 


Crime 


7123. Bennett, Walter H. enn State U.) 
Assaultive and nonassaultive criminal behavior 
among rural offenders: An analysis of external 
restraints and degree of involvement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4912. 

7124. Carroll, James L. & Fuller, Gerald В, (Canadian 
Penitentiary Service, Kingston, Ontario An MMPI 
comparison of three groups of criminals. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 240-242. 
— Nonviolent, violent, and sexual groups of criminals 
were compared on the basis of MMPI performance. The 
nonviolent group differed from the sexual group on F, K, 
Pd, Pa, Sc, and Ma scales. The nonviolent and violent 
groups differed on the F scale. The age factor was а 
significant variable, and when this was controlled, the 
nonviolent group differed from the other groups on F, 
Sc, and Ma scales. The nonviolent group appeared to be 
hostile, confused in thinking, m p ces ad the most 
deviant personality picture.—E. J. Kronenberger, 

7125. Cowden, James E, William M., & 
Pacht, Asher R. (Wisconsin Dept. of Health & Social 
Services, Madison) The validation of a brief screenin 
test for verbal intelligence at several correctiona 
institutions in Wisconsin. Journal of Clinical Psy- 
chology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 216-218.—The Wide- 
Range Vocabulary Test and the Otis uick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Tests were administered to 80 Ist 
admissions to correctional institutions. Mee equa- 
tions were constructed to derive а table of IQ equivalents 
for a broad range of p groups. The IQ equivalents on 
the Wide-Range Vocabulary Test were correlated with 
Otis IQs as well as WAIS IQs. Moderately high positive 
correlations were obtained. The Wide-Range ocabulary 
Test represented a valuable addition to the screening 
battery. Future research is discussed.—E. J. Kronen- 


berger. 

Gendreau, Paul & Suboski, Milton D. (Trent U., 
Bes , Ontario, Canada) Classical discrimi- 
nation ld conditioning in primary psychopaths. 
Journal of ‘Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 
242-246.— Compared conditioning rates of 29 ps cho- 
paths and 24 nonpsychopaths on classical eyelid dis- 
crimination. Psychopaths produced fewer CRs to both 
CS+ and CS- over 3 instructional sets. Although less 
responsive, psychopaths were not poorer discrimination 
learners according to a signal detection analysis of the 
data. Psychopaths" CR latency, amplitude, and slope 
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were similar to those of nonpsychopaths. Results suggest 
that psychopaths are not inferior conditioners to nega- 
tive reinforcement, but rather that they employ different 
response sets than nonpsychopaths. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7127. Goodwin, Donald W., Crane, J. Bruce, & Guze, 
Samuel В. (Washington U., Medical School) Felons 
who drink: An 8-year follow-up. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 197\(Mar), Vol. 32(1-А), 136- 
147.—Studied drinking problems in 223 convicted male 
felons in an 8-yr follow-up to an investigation carried out 
just before Ss were released from prison. The original 
study had revealed that 43% of the Ss were alcoholics 
and 11% were questionable alcoholics. In the follow-up 
study 94% of the group was located. Of the 176 Ss 
interviewed, 118 had experienced social, psychological, 
or medical problems associated with drinking. Differ- 
ences between alcoholic and nonalcoholic Ss were: (a) '/; 
the blacks were alcoholics and ?/, of the whites; (b) 
sociopathy was twice as common among the alcoholics; 
(c) "i the 13 Ss who received a dishonorable discharge 
from the military services, 12 were alcoholics; and (d) as 
civilians, the alcoholics were more often arrested, 
reported more symptoms of depression, and had more 
familial psychopathological problems than the non- 
alcoholics. 38 of the 93 unequivocal alcoholics were in 
remission, all but 2 without psychiatric treatment. (21 
ref.)—A. Farfaglia. 

7128. Hammer, Max. (U. Maine) Hypersexuality in 
reformatory women. Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of 
Social Therapy, 1969(Win), Vol. 15(4), 20-26.— Discusses 
the difference between hypersexuality and promiscuity 
and the former's occurrence in reformatories for wom- 
en.—M. B. Merk. 

7129. Hare, Robert D. & Quinn, Michael J. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) Psychopathy and 
autonomic conditioning. Journal of Abnormal Psy- 
chology, 1971(Jun, Vol. 77(3), 223-235.—Utilized a 
delayed, differential paradigm to investigate electro- 
dermal, cardiac, and vasomotor conditioning in 18 
psychopathic, 18 nonpsychopathic, and 18 “mixed” 
Inmates. 3 tones, each 10 sec. long, were presented 16 
times each in random order, alone, or followed by a 
shock or slide of a nude female. The psychopaths gave 
very little evidence of differential electrodermal con- 
ditioning. However, they acquired differential cardiac 
and digital vasomotor responses just as readily as did the 
nonpsychopaths to the CS followed by shock or by 
slides. Neither group gave any evidence of differential 
рае vasomotor conditioning. The psychopaths 
exhibited a lower level of tonic electrodermal activity 
and were less electrodermally responsive than were the 
other Ss. There were no differences between groups in 
tonic heart rate or in cardiac or digital vasomotor 
responsivity. However, the Psychopaths responded to 
shock with cephalic vasodilation while the nonpsy- 
chopaths responded with vasoconstriction. (34 ref.) 
эчи цаа 

. Kilpatrick, Dean G., Cauthen, Nelson R., & 
Roitzsch, John С. (U. Georgia) Psychopathy, repres- 
sion-sensitization, and anxiety. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 615-618.—Investigated the hy- 
[ер that psychopathic prisoners classified on the 
asis of MMPI profiles should have lower Scores on the 
Repression-Sensitization (R-S) scale than prisoners 
manifesting psychiatric disturbance or normal prisoners. 
MMPIs from 144 male prisoners were scored for the R-S 
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and MA scales, Analyses of variance indicate that Ss 
manifesting psychiatric disturbance had higher R-S and 
MA scores than normal or psychopathic prisoners. There 
was no difference between normal and psychopathic 
prisoners. In view of an r of .84 between R-S and MA 
Scores, it is concluded that the 2 sc. arently 
measure the same thing. Implications of gs for 
the diagnostic classification and prediction of Tesponse 
to treatment of prisoners are discussed. (21 ref.}—Joural 
abstract. 

7131. Raychaudhuri, Manas & Mukerji, Kamal, 
(Rabindra Bharati U., Calcutta, India) Rorschach 
differentials of homosexuality in male convicts: An 
examination of Wheeler and Schafer signs. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1970(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 22-26—In 
an attempt to cross-validate the W. М. Wheeler and R, 
Schafer signs of homosexuality in the Rorschach, 60 
male adult convicts of a Calcutta jail, were divided into4 
equal groups: active homosexual, passive homosexual, 
sex-role disturbed, and heterosexual normals, The 
protocols of the individually administered Rorschach 
were examined for both Wheeler and Schafer signs of 
homosexuality. Statistical analyses reveal that while 
Wheeler’s signs could differentiate only homosexuals 
(active and passive) and sex-disturbed convicts at .05 
level of significance, Schafer's signs can differentiate 
most of the studied groups at level of significance 
varying between .01 and .05. Failure of the Schafer signs 
to distinguish between active and passive homosexuals as 
well as between sex-disturbed and heterosexuals is 
discussed with reference to the charac of prison 
si re. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. AM 
MIC Е Roth. pee H. (Federal Ре 
Lewisburg, Pa.) Territoriality апа homosexuallty ^ 
male prison population. American Journal д VE 
psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 510-513.—l о 
observations ол a prison population of 1,220 па A 
whom were known to be homosexuals, 14 of thes 


ales ap 
the findi 


S. rre! Tt Wal 
were known as forced homosexual “rapists. у зы i 
found that rapists, as well as other homosexuals, w° 1 


concentrated in cell blocks, rather than in dormitor 
was found that, on the average, 1 rapist liv in 
company of 3 or 4 other homosexual шеп 2 T 
territory. This living arrangement was гераг f fights, "n 
the practical effect of reducing the number 0 Ы x 
the possibilities of a is i s ganging Up On” 
sive inmates.— P. Hertzberg. in- 

1887133, Russon, Gordon W. Basic attitude п -— 
quency. Corrective Psychiatry & ДИЛИ 
Therapy, 1969(Win), Vol. 15(4) 38 of attitudes 
development of a list of traits indicativi Ovation 
which seem to be common to the me i 
delinquent behavior. The revised list сощ assessment 
given in the text and as used in fa been under 
conferences—usually after the client has 
observation for 3 mo.—M. B. Mere rado) personal 

7134. Swanson, Richard M. (U. Coles со l 
control, personality and behavior in t Diss 
setting: The clarification of a сообра (9B), 
Abstracts International, 1971(Мат), 98 Таш, 

7135. Wolfgang, Marvin Е. (U. Penny psyc 
for Studies in Criminology) Who шү ners in me 
Today, 196%Oct), Vol. 3(5), 54-36. fnt 
major surveys it has been shown t f or are at 
victims are related to, are friends on gh proportio! gal 
acquaintances of the murderer. This EDS amark, 
found in the United States, England, 
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Africa. “Homicides . . . in general, are angry, impulsive 
acis usually committed during the heat of an argument." 
Reasons are suggested for various forms of murder 
among acquaintances.—E. J. Posavac. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


7136. Beck, Louis M. (Louisiana State U.) Self- 
reported delinquent behavior in the adolescent and 
preadult careers of lawyers and ministers: A com- 
parison. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4897. 

7137. de Assis Repetto, Beatriz H. (Catholic U., Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil) Pesquisa sóbre a aggressividade 
em delingiientes juvenis. [Investigation of aggres- 
siveness in juvenile delinquents.] Arquivos Brasileiros de 
Psicotécnica, 1968(Sep), Vol. 20(3), 30-38.— Tested 14-20 
yr. old delinquent boys (10 guilty of homocide and 15 
involved in other crimes) and 30 normal controls for 
еее. Ss were given the Mira and Lopez Myo 

inetic Psychodiagnostic technique (MKP) and results 
were statistically analyzed. It was found that means 
between S groups did not differ significantly, but that 
differences within each of the S groups was very 
significant. Because of this result, quantitative analyses 
were made of each test within the MKP. The influence of 
personality vs. socioeconomic factors on delinquency is 
discussed in relation to these results.—P. Hertzberg. 

7138. Dea, Kay L. (Columbia U.) Concept of self in 
interpersonal relationships as perceived by delin- 
quent and non-delinquent youth. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4893. 

7139. Dean, Katherine I. (Florida State U.) Father 
absence, feminine identification, and assertive- 
aggressiveness: A test of compulsive masculinity 
"mong institutionalized Negro juvenile delinquents. 

issertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4912-4913. 
i 7140. Forer, Lois С. No one will lissen: How our 
Md system brutalizes the youthful poor. New York, 
Y.: John Day, 1970. 352 p. $8.95. 
M al. Hook, Ernest B. & Kim, Dong-Soo. (Albany 
ig ical Coll, N.Y.) Prevalence of XYY and XXY 
phd ted in 337 nonretarded young offenders. New 
ам Journal of Medicine, 1970(Aug), Vol. 283(8), 
e ll.—Investigated the extent to which the XYY 
дуре is associated with antisocial behavior im 
i геп and adolescents. All inmates of 2 institutions 
using nonpsychotic juvenile offenders with IQs over 
que investigated. Results show that 4 cases of XYY 
1 Olype were identified in the 337 investigated males. 
then incidence is roughly 8 times higher than, the 
offen rate which is 1.4/1000, All 4 Ss had committed 
HE before age 11. All 4 Ss had heights in the upper 
Wiss When compared with other institutionalized Ss, 
ides 105 were 1-15 points lower than matched 
mi onalized controls.—B. A. Stanton. 
end). Kulik, James A., Sarbin, Theodore К. & Stein, 
and et a B. (Ù. Michigan) Language, socialization, 
1971M elinquency. Developmental Psychology, 
oc Word Di Vol. 4(3), 434-439.— Proposes that language 
conventi nowledge generally, and delinquent slang and 
elin ntional vocabulary specifically, are related to 
vali КАЕ conduct, A slang test was constructed an 
and ed on samples of 100 matched pairs of delinquents 
nondelinquents, 100 randomly selected pairs 0! 
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delinquents and nondelinquents, and 505 high school 
males. A 28-item slang test was found to be related to 
delinquency at a high level of confidence. Results 
indicate that while slang knowledge is positively related 
to delinquency, conventional vocabulary is negatively 
related and that both types of word knowledge enhance 
the distinction between delinquents and EE E ET 
when used jointly in a prediction equation. It is 
suggested that in the socialization process delinquents 
learn more from the delinquent subculture than they do 
from the conventional institutions of society. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7143. Levinson, Boris M. Household pets in train- 
ing schools serving delinquent children. Psycholog- 
ical Reports, 197\(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 475-481, Conducted 
an exploratory survey on the use of animals in farm 
programs and domestic animals for pets in training 
schools. 112 out of 150 questionnaires (48% sam le of 
children, 35% sample of institutions) were returne from 
children’s training schools located in the United States. 
38 schools which had farm programs indicated that cows 
and hogs were the most popular farm animals. 46 schools 
which permitted their children to own pets stated that 
dogs and cats were the most popular pets. In most 
schools children and staff cooperated in caring for the 
pets, The school census was not related to the ownership 
of pets. The questionnaire elicited many volunteered 
comments regarding pet ownership in the fratiog 
schools. The therapeutic potential of pets is discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

7144. Redfering, David L. (Ball State U.) The effect 
of group counseling on the connotative meanings of 
selected concepts held by delinquent adolescent 
girls in a state training school. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4473. 

7145. Severy, Lawrence J. (U. Arkansas) A review of 
social learning theories and exposure to delin- 
quency. Rehabilitation Research E Practice Review, 
1970(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 37-50.—Outlines several learning 
theories which are of interest, and relates them specif- 
ically to exposure to delinquency and its consequences. 
Association is distinguished from exposure. The process 
in which a person incorporates that which he hàs been 
exposed to 1s studied. Formulations which deal with the 
process question are surveyed: social learning theories, 

differential association, ref- 


erence group theory, and identification. A com, Arison pi 
ions i e socia! 


istinction between 
tion and performance has relevance for the 
Jor with respect to his orientation concerning his 
client’s delinquent behavior. The counselor must identify 
and ascertain the strength of the association between his 


delinquent behavior. The counselor must also emphasize 


that exposure in and of itself does not lead directly to 


. (15 ref.)—A. M. 
De gea ehm pi J. (U. Colorado) Exposure 


to antisocial behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
7 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5612. 

ewm Eoo Ira J. (Ohio State U.) Ron. 

masculinity and delinquencey. Dissertation stracts 

International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4914-4915. 
7148. Van Dinter, Norbert R. (U. Northern Colorado) 

The relationship between sports participation, atti- 

tudes toward sports, social-economic status, and 
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the self-concepts of male problem youth. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3943. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


7149. Pustel, G., Sternlicht, M., & Deutsch, M. 
(Willowbrook State School, Staten Island, N.Y.) Femi- 
nine tendencies in figure drawings by male homo- 
sexual retarded dyads. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 260-261.—Ss were 18 pairs of 
adolescent and adult institutionalized mentally retarded 
male homosexuals. Each pair was composed of a 
masculine (active) and a feminine (passive) homosexual 
partner. Each $ was asked to draw a self-image and an 
animal drawing. A strong feminine tendency, more 

ronounced among the passive than among the active 
Lon existed in the drawings of these Ss. This 
result was also revealed in the animal drawings.—E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

7150. Weinberg, Martin S. (Indiana U., Inst. for Sex 
Research) Homosexual samples: Differences and 
similarities. Journal of Sex Research, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
6(4), 312-325.—Examined social and psychological 
adjustment differences among 3 sources of homosexuals 
in New York City and San Francisco. A questionnaire 
was distributed to members or patrons of the Mattachine 
Society, social clubs for homosexuals, and bars catering 
to homosexuals. Respondents from the different sources 
Were compared with x? tests, Similar differences were 
found in both cities between respondents from the 
different sample sources. That is, Mattachine respond- 
ents were older, more stable in residence and employ- 
ment, and had considered themselves homosexual for a 
longer time. They had fewer friends, less contact with the 
homosexual subculture, and less acculturation to this 
subculture. Respondents from bars catering to homosex- 
uals were the most concerned about their homosexuality 
becoming known and reflected the greatest restlessness 
in their changing of jobs and residence. On the scales of 
psychological adjustment, no significant differences were 

ound between respondents from different sources. It is 
concluded that the systematic differences that exist are a 
function of the structural character of the different 
Jaffa. 


i ; There was only a slight 
personality pattern difference between the groups and 
neither group showed a pathological personality pattern. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


7152. Amidolare de Arias, Ana M, v rie Susana; 
Franzi, Adriana, & Leicach, Edgardo. (U. Salvador. 
Buenos Aires, Argentina) El curso de psicoprofilaxis 
como elaboración de depresión post-parto. [The 
course of psychoprophylaxis as an elaboration of 
post-partum depression.] Revista Argentina de Psicologia, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 2(5), 124-128.—Describes 1 patient’s 
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reaction to pregnancy and childbearing, including the 
postpartum depression. The value of counseling duri 
the later months of pregnancy in lessening this depres- 
sive stage is discussed.—$. M. Halpin. 

7153. Burton, D. A. (Towers Hosp., Leicester, Eng- 
land) A factor analysis of the Edwards Personal 
Preference Schedule and 16 PF in a psychiatric 
population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 27(2), 248-251.—80 patients were administered the 
EPPS and the 16 PF. A factor analysis of the test results 
yielded 12 factors with 7 factor clusters on the EPPS 
having considerable variance in common with the 16 PF, 
An explanation of 12 factors is presented. In general, it 
was felt that the EPPS and the 16 PF relate meaningfully 
to each other. It was also noted that the results do not 
provide as impressive a demonstration of the purity of 
the EPPS scale as they do of reproducing Cattell’s 
2nd-order factors.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7154. Crowe, Raymond R. & Colbach, Edward M, (U, 
lowa, State Psychopathic Hosp.) A psychiatric ех- 
perience with Project 100,000. Military Medicine, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 136(3), 271 273.—Project 100,000 de- 
fines an attempt by the military to induct yearly 100,000 
men who would normally not be admitted into service 
because of physical or educational deficiencies. A study 
was conducted in Vietnam to determine if Project 
100,000 personnel were more likely to sustain psychiatric 
breakdown, to be noneffective, and to be given Шү 
diagnoses than personnel who were admitted to the 
Service in normal channels. Experience at the psychiatric 
clinic demonstrated that the number of patients bd 
from the Project 100,000 cohort was 10 times as great S 
that seen from the regular service corps. There was E 
difference in the 2 groups in terms of digi 
severity of illness. Approximately twice as many р a 
personnel were referred for administrative separa Y pi 
were nonproject personnel. Possible «храна 
these discrepancies аге discussed.—G. A. CR | 

7155. Davidson, Park О. & Watkins, bert dit- 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Repressor-sen: M Rd Si 
ferences in psychiatric patients on boe 
posures to film induced stress. Psychologic stressful 
1971(Feb), Vol. 28(1), 159—162.— Presented о 3 groups 
film twice to 39 psychiatric patients divided in Поп scale 
on the basis of their Repression-Sensitizal the films 
scores. Skin conductance was monitored ied film. 
and an adjective checklist Lye s statistic 
Differences among groups fell just bod effects of the 
significance on both stress measures. 1 sion do nol 
repression-sensitization personality WU in 
seem to account for as large a part poe as they do 
psychiatric patients’ ability to cope WI Бай 
in studies using normal Ss.—Journal di Turis Gy € 

7156. de Fundia, Toba A, Draguns Jus Ag 
Phillips, Leslie. (Juan Fernandez НОР! omatologY: 
Argentina) Culture and psychiatr E: у! United States 
A comparison of Argentine an Vol. 601). 1l- 
patients. Social Psychiatry, 1971(2ап), ail dominance 
20.—Compared discrete manifestations ары 5 socially. 
patterns of symptomatology in БОР male an 4 
ts o United States. 
d in the | 


n omato'- 
ug me nasi p 


25 m т 
were similar in activity-passivity, ic ad affect 
by emphasis on thought in Argentina, 
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action in the United States. Parallels are noted between 
these findings and the results of comparative research 
with normal Ss in the 2 countries. Findings are discussed 
as supporting (a) К. Diaz Guerrero’s (see PA, Vol. 
41:15126) theoretical formulations on the prevailing 
sociocultural premises in Latin and North America; and 
(b) the view of psychopathology as an exaggeration and 
caricature of the normal, culturally mediated modes of 
adaptation. Methodological issues in comparing hos- 
pitalized patients across culture lines are discussed and 
the findings reported are traced to the interacting factors 
of patient behavior, community judgment, psychiatric 
impression, and hospital influence. (French & German 
summaries) (52 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7157. Diethelm, O. (Payne Whitney Psychiatric 
Clinic, New York, N.Y.) Mania: A clinical study of 
dissertations before 1750. Confinia Psychiatrica, 1970, 
Vol. 13(1), 26-49. 

7158. Eisenthal, Sherman & Harford, Thomas. 
(Boston U., Medical School) Correlation between the 
Raven Progressive Matrices scale and the Shipley 
Institute of Living Scale. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 213-215.— There was a substantial 
correlation between the Progressive Matrices and the 
Shipley Institute of Living Scale scores for 100 neuro- 
psychiatric patients. It is suggested, however, that the 2 
Instruments were not sufficiently similar to be inter- 
changeable, The Shipley assigned more than twice as 
папу patients to an impaired category as did the 
Mie Matrices. Neither test significantly differ- 
th A diagnostic categories. The culture-fair quality of 

d atrices was not demonstrated.—E. J. Kronenberger. 
Ls Ha Fenz, Walter D. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Can- 
ho) eins rate responses to a stressor: A compar- 
M ae ween primary and secondary psychopaths 
i Pes гта! controls. Journal of Experimental Research 
Шс ДЕШ, 1971(Mar), Vol. 5(1), 7-13.—Assessed 
Bree E in anticipation of, and in response to à 
and in m primary and 10 secondary psychopaths, 
Ө, со who were selected on the basis of 
ОПЕ n jective criteria, including the Eysenck Per- 
ini nventory, Lykken’s Activity Preference Ques- 

МР! E medie version of the MA scale, and the 

‚ Reliable group differences were observed, which 


Were i : 1 Serv 
| were interpreted in terms of stimulus deprivation due to 


a ыс 
° ya onalization and the chronic need for stimulation 
ng psychopaths.—Journal abstract. 
Gedanken. unger, J. (U. Waldau, Bern, Switzerland) 
[Thoughts zur Irrtumskategorie als Wahnkriterium. 
delusions) o aning categories Of ertor Bs criterion for 
Wik Psychiatria Clinica, 1970, Vol. 3(4), 241- 
1 Han the help of ontological criteria as formulated 
Sübject-ob; mann and the ontological basic model of the 
a disturbi ee relationship, delusions can be described as 
Particular life of the patient fitting himself into his 
acts of thi nk; sphere. This adjustment depends on the 
affective ath ing and perceiving, but even more $0 On 
oping attitudes ("emotional-transcendental acts of 
brief chanbecting, experiencing, fearing, loving, etc.). A 
ренеп ation of these various human modes of 
Cognitive ПЕ. 810 adjusting shows that the rational- 
at interpret nt—emphasized in the diverse attempts 
dinate тш ПЕ criterion of error—plays only а subor- 
elusions е, and should no longer be used in defining 
716 relish summary. 
Middleto rizarry, Raymond. (Security Treatment Center, 
wn, Conn.) Anxiety, repression and varieties 
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of anti-social behavior in psychopaths. Journal of 
Personality Assessment, 1971(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 56-61. 
—To determine if psychopaths with low anxiety are 
afflicted with a variety of neurosis, 17 psychopaths 
reporting low and 15 reporting high anxiety were 
examined with a variety of projective techniques. The use 
of repressive defenses, accuracy of cognition, and 
existence of areas of intrapsychic conflict were com- 
pared. Variance analyses indicate that the low anxious 
psychopaths represented a mixture of psychopathic types 
with a wide range of use of repressive mechanisms. 
Analysis of uncommon themes on the TAT produced a 
list of apparent appropriateness for both types of Ss. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7162. Loeb, Armin; Beck, Aaron T., & Diggory, 
James. (Horizon House, Philadelphia, Pa.) Differential 
effects of success and failure on depressed and 
nondepressed patients. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1971(Feb), Vol. 152(2), 106-114.—It was hy- 
pothesized and supported that a small success on а 
“seemingly irrelevant task” would increase the per- 
formance level and self-esteem of depressed patients. 
Furthermore, while initial success improved the per- 
formance of depressed patients on the repetition of a 
task, initial failure improved the performance of non- 
depressed. patients. (18 ref.)—R. Denis. 

7163. Miskimins, R. W., Braucht, G. Nicholas; Wilson, 
L. T., & Berry, K. L. (Colorado State U.) Self-concept 
and psychiatric symptomatology. Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1911(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 185-187.— Considered 
the relationship between various self-concept configu- 
rations and a large number of specific psychiatric- 
behavioral symptoms. 346 Ss completed the Miskimins 
Self-Goal-Other (MSGO) Discrepancy Scale, and Psy 
chiatric-behavioral symptomatic information was ob- 
tained on these Ss from 34 symptom ratings by a 
psychiatrist or ps chologist following an interview. The 
relationships within 5 factors are discussed. Results 
indicate that self-concept measurement is ap) licable to 
patients with psychotic symptomatology ап that “the 
addition of such information as ‘perceived evaluations of 
others’ and direction of discrepancies adds dimensions 
necessary to reflect these forms of maladjustment. —E. 


‚ Kronenberger. à x 
ї 7164. Misra, S. L. (Army Hosp., Delhi, India) Effect 
of birth order, education and rank status on inse- 
curity. Psychology Annual, 1969(Mar), Vol. 3, 17- 
19.—Administered Maslow's Security-Insecurity Inven- 
tory to 60 normal and 60 psychiatric patients matched 
for birth order, education, and military rank. Results 
indicate that Ist born, low educated, and low rank Ss 
tended to manifest more insecurity than later born, 
higher educated, and higher rank Ss. (15 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7165. Molholm, Lois Н. (Ohio State U.) Female 

mental patients and normal female controls: A 
restudy ten years later. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4908. — 

7166. Miiller-Braunschweig, Hans, (U. Giessen, Psy- 
chosomatic Clinic, W. Germany) Zur Genese der 
Ich-Stórungen. [Concerning the genesis of ego-dis- 

turbances.] Psyche, Stuttgart, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(9), 
657-677.—Pathogenic interactions with parents during 
early infancy often bring about the internalization of 
tension-laden introjects which permanently overtax the 
integrative and control functions of the ego. A detailed 
case history illustrates how traumatic stimulation by the 
mother produces an ‘archaic subsystem of the ego which 
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preserves early, primitive ego states. The maternal 
introject, strongly cathected, cannot be integrated, but 
remains isolated. An entire sequence of interactions, 
affects, and situations is chained into an unintegrated 
“program.” In certain situations (love relations, trans- 
ference in analysis) which trigger this isolated system, the 
enfeebled ego reacts with intensified defenses and 
regressions so that the boundary between self and object 
may become blurred. (36 ref.)—English summary. 

7167. Myers, Richard W. (lowa State U.) Effects of 
motivational incentives on GATB "F" and "M" 
subtest performance with hospitalized neuropsychi- 
atric patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4470. 

7168. Pasternack, Stefan A. (National Naval Medical 
Center, Naval Hosp. Bethesda, Md.) Evaluation of 
dangerous behavior of active duty servicemen. 
Military Medicine, 1971(Feb), Vol. 136(2), 110-113.—1n 
an approximately l-yr period, 34 cases of dangerous 
behavior as a primary reason for hospitalization were 
examined. Background behavior revealed parental bru- 
tality, school and learning difficulties, personal ex- 
perience with violent death, compulsive fire setting, and 
torturing of pets as important precursors of violent 
behavior in adult life. These individuals tended to be 
somewhat schizoid, have poor ego-defense mechanisms, 
sadomasochistic relationships with spouses or relatives, a 
history of fugue states, and a readiness to attack others, 
Crimes of violence tended to occur in individuals who 
had been threatened by others or who had a history of 
alcoholism and drug abuse. A combination of these 
factors should be used by the physician to detect 
potential criminal behavior.—G. A. Clum. 

7169. Pethé, ‚В. & Szilagyi, A. (Neurological & 
Psychiatric Clinic, Budapest, Hungary) Von der 
оо le heal Lage des Ekbom-Syndroms: Beitrag 
zur Weiterentwicklung der Symptomatologie 
Kérperlich begriindbarer Psychosen. [The 
nosological situation of the Ekbom syndrome: Contri- 
bution to the improvement of symptomatology of 
organic mental disorders.] Psychiatria Clinica, 1970, Vol. 
3(5), 296-319.—Analyzes results of the catamnestic 
findings in a case of Ekbom’s syndrome and offers 2 
recommendations: a sharper delineation of the syn- 
drome, and ex ansion of the symptom spectrum. A case 
is described which is characterized by a chronic organic 
syndrome, a normal state of consciousness, fusion and 
disintegration of Gestalt, narrowing of the environment, 
isolated transitional negative and Positive symptoms, 
and intact higher functions. It is Suggested that the 
symptom spectrum of the transitional syndrome be 
expanded and named the "organotropic psychosyn- 
drome which would offer better nosological possibilities 
for differentiation between endogenous and exogenous 
psychoses. (English summary) (62 ref.) —B. А. Stanton, 

7170. Sarwer-Foner, G. (Queen Elizabeth Hosp., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) An object relationship 
evaluation of depressive illness; 1. Patients who still 
relate to external objects. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl.), 69-81.—Presents 
a clinically based intermediary phase of work with 
depressed patients in which the Ss are grouped in terms 
of their capacity to form object relationships. Factors 
involved in their illness, e.g., symptoms and related 
psychodynamic tendencies, behavioral concomitants and 
manifestations, personality and characterological cor- 
relates, are measured on a 5-point scale. The effec- 
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tiveness of different therapeutic technicalities is as 
in terms of this material. (35 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
7171. Serafica, Felicisima C. (Clark U.) Object 
concept in deviant children. American Jounal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Арг), Vol. 41(3), 473-482.—Tested 
8 4-8 yr. old children manifesting deviant development 
on a scale devised by I. Uzgiris and J. Hunt for visul 
pursuit and permanence of objects, using (a) preferred, 
and (b) neutral objects. Ss responded as if they had 
attained the 6th stage of object concept development, 
although consistency of performance. varied between 
preferred and neutral objects. (28 ref.)—Journal absirad. 
7172. Spiegelberg, U. & Betz, B. (Psychiatric Clinic of 
Stuttgart Citizens’ Hospital., W. Germany) Sozlal- und 
Erlebnisfeld bei Neurosen und Psychosen. 
(Klinisch-statistische Untersuchung). [Social and 
situational field with neuroses and psychoses (clinica! | 
and statistical investigation).] Zeitschrift. fiir Psycho 
therapie und Medizinische Psychologie, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
20(5), 199-207.—Investigated the occurrence of dir 
ruptive situations prior to onset of psychotic or neurolit 
illness in a random sample of 1,001 patients in а 
neuropsychiatric clinic. Correlations were ascertained 
between diagnostic groups, age groups, sex, and resulting 
situational disruptive complexes (economic situation, 
residential conditions, occupational circumstances, ev. 
ternal isolation, marital contact, etc.). Poor economic 
circumstances and occupational and intrapersonal a 
flicts were found more frequently in neurotics x 
psychotics. All disruptive environmental ИШИ ١ 
more frequent in neurotics than in controls беш 
patients), whereas, psychotics were distingui 


: ional 
controls only in terms of the frequency of occupati 
and intrapersonal problems. 


In addition, occupatio 
and intrapersonal problems were found with greate 
frequency in younger Ss.—English заа Mental 

7173. Stillman, Stephen. (Ohio State Vy Cini 
illness and peer group popularity. 2 31 patients 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 202-205 Men 
in an exit unit and 12 staff members ma af ws 
nominations of most healthy, least healthy, tients. “The 
and least known from a list of 39 зари Plated 10 
results suggest that degree of mental heal T 
quantity of social interaction and that Patia sickness" 
closely agree in their ratings of patient ; 
Psychiatric & 


Stórungen bei 
Sozialstatus. [Psyc u 
connection with their socia t 
1970, Vol. 13(1), 50-56.—Descrt 40 mo. fot 
ces, In 
al situations 


choneurotic and psy 
S the roblems, $ 


Ss, the illness was obviousl 
There were 3 main groups: Ss i 
with hereditary constellations, an З 
sional and training handicaps Were nee 
groups, tensions and conflicts occu 


З n а 
attitudes and circumstances (secius 
n women are living. 
ade these attitu 


Meeting 


дош 
ae, FS 


ns of dent et 
; ions. 
frustrations and self-directed aggression” 


iz 
chi 
sion was observed only in those Ss suffering 
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sychosomatic disturbances, while in the 2 Ist men- 
tioned groups there prevailed depressive, phobic, and 
anxiety reactions. None of the Ss, with the exception of 2 
in the 3rd group, had spontaneously attempted to find a 
solution or to break loose. A fatalistic attitude and 
deeply rooted resignation combined with ideas of moral 
value hindered them. Disease served as a means of 
evading a decision of choice between old tradition and 
new Western forms of life. (32 ref.)—Journal summary. 

7175, Weissman, Myrna M., Paykel, Eugene S., 
Siegel, Risé, & Klerman, Gerald L. (Yale U., Medical 
School) The social role performance of depressed 
women: Comparisons with a normal group. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 197\(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 390- 
405.—Compared the social role performance of 
acutely depressed 25—60 yr. old women with a matched 
nonsymptomatic normal group, using а semistructured 
interview. Results indicate that depressed Ss were 
significantly more impaired in all roles, The degree of the 
depressive's impairment in intimate interpersonal rela- 
tions provides a significant context for understanding 
symptom formation and treatment processes. (29 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7176. Woodruff, Robert A., Clayton, Paula J., & Guze, 
Samuel B. (Washington U., Medical School) Hysteria: 
Studies of diagnosis, outcome, and prevalence. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 215(3), 425-428.—Summarized the re- 
sults of a number of recent studies of hysteria. There is 
evidence that hysteria, defined by objective criteria, is a 
padrone distinct from other psychiatric syndromes, 

istinct from medical illness in which there are multiple 
complaints, and distinct from cases in which conversion 
symptoms occur in relative isolation. The central clinical 
feature of hysteria is any array of complaints spread 
throughout the symptom review. This concept of hysteria 

as been useful as an instrument of pave and serves 
às an important aid of the process of decision making for 
à group of patients whose management is difficult. (15 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 


Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 


7177. Boreham, John. An atypical depressive 
ROI. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
Personality Study, 1968(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 3-6—Deseribes 
ie case of a 73-yr-old Czechoslovakian refugee who 
рей a neurotic depression after his escape to 
qj Bland in 1939. During 25 yr. of psychiatric саге, there 
Ke 4 worsening in his ability to play a part in the lives 
a und him and a loss of belief in himself, e.g., loss of 
шеше was accompanied by a feeling that he was 
ij Othy of proper food. The Rorschach test shows A 
wit] Y personality suffering from a persecutory anxiety, 
ШҮ unconscious content concerning latent homosex- 
ФАУ and castration fantasies, The diagnostic picture 
m es into the general area of a hysterical anxiety state. 
3C rH of the Atypicality of the Rorschach record, a 
ерт diagnosis is difficult. The diagnosis is that of a 
apai essive reaction, concerning unconscious guilt, 

t a background of hysterical character structure. 
tele eee is reactive to environmental stress an 
Petsonairn the impoverishment of а basically lively 

TUR B ——A. Farfaglia. 
emoti 8. Flomenhaft, Kalman. (U. Denver) Treatment of 
Sirac onally disturbed adolescents. Dissertation Ab- 

15 International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A); 4273. 
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7179. thilevich, David & Gleser, Goldine C. 
(Shiawassee County Community Mental Health Center, 
Owosso, Mich.) Relationship of defense mechanisms 
to field dependence-independence. Journal of Ab- 
normal Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 296-302. 
—Reexamined the relationships between defense mech- 
anisms and field articulation using 50 male and 60 
female psychiatric patients. It was found that (a) Ss who 
relied excessively on "global" defenses (turning-against- 
self and reversal) were more field dependent than Ss who 
relied on "differentiated" defenses (turning-against- 
object and projection); and (b) Ss who did not rely on 
any | defense were intermediate on field articulation. 
Knowledge of major defense allowed for prediction of 
cognitive style, but knowledge of cognitive style per- 
mitted prediction of only clusters of defenses. Char- 
acteristic defense appeared to be a function of both 
cognitive style and learning experience. When matched 
for defense style, men were more field independent than 
women on the Embedded Figures Test, but not on the 
Figure Drawing Test. Reversal was the most effective as 
a defense against anxiety for males, but not for females 
as judged by Repression-Sensitization Scale scores. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7180. Kimsey, Larry R. & Frost, Mary. (U. Texas, 
Southwestern Medical School, Dallas) Long term 
camping for emotionally disturbed boys. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 197\(Jan), Vol. 32(1), 35-40.—De- 
scribes “ап unusual and encouraging approach to the 
treatment of emotionally disturbed bo s" A survey 
based on the case histories of 50 8-14 yr. old boys 
enrolled in the Dallas Salesmanship Club Boys Camp for 
an average of 16 mo. is reported. The 840-acre wooded 
camp area includes a lake for swimming and boatin; 
and campers live in tents which they design and build. 
The boys, accepted on the basis of need, have been 
unable to receive help from other available treatment 
programs, including psychiatric КҮНЕ УТИ, and 
outpatient psychotherapy. Adequate adjustment for life 
is the goal for each camper, an itis estimated that 70% 
make satisfactory adjustment during the postcamp 
period. Although no formal edueation is attempted 
during the camp experience, the boys “learn from source 
material in the experience, curriculum. Follow-up 
studies indicate that the majority successfully reenter 
school at their appropriate age-grade level. Althou; 
developed outside traditional psychiatric concepts,” the 
camp offers an opportunity for psychiatrists and health 
workers to reappraise methods of dealing with the 
emotional problems of children and adolescents. (15 

N Шап. б 

jv. 181. on. Franklin R. (Michigan State U.) Family 
drawings, individual/group identity and gonn 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 4998. ". 

czak, Paul V. Donnerstein, Edward; 
Tomus Thomas J, & Kahn, Irwin, (Northern 
Illinois U.) Group hysteria and the MMPI. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), а 
414,—Reinvestigated the plausibility of an hysterical 
personality following a labeled case of a group conver- 
sion reaction. 96 high school students, including those 
who manifested the symptoms, were administered 100 
items from the MMPI, including the Hysteria scale. Chi 
square analysis showed significantly more females 
manifested hysterical physical symptoms than males, 
while the over-all analysis of variance, although in the 
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expected direction for females, indicated no significant 
sources. Results support the traditional view of hysteria 
being a “female syndrome” but were equivocal con- 
cerning “personality view” that a particular personality 
leads to a specific set of symptoms.—Journal abstract. 

7183. Portnoy, Sanford М. (U. Massachusetts) Power 
of child care worker and therapist figures and their 
effectiveness as models for emotionally disturbed 
children in residential treatment. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5005. 

7184. Reynolds, Susan C. (Columbia U.) The rela- 
tionship between ability to read and the meaning 
and expression of emotion: A study of lower class, 
institutionalized boys with anti-social behavior prob- 
lems. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5636. 

7185. Serber, Michael. (Atascadero State Hosp., 
Calif.) Drug dealing paranoia. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 529—530.— Presents case histories 
of "drug dealing paranoia," a recently observed clinical 
entity, which have been successfully treated in 2 of 3 
cases. Onset of paranoid symptomatology was the direct 
result of selling drugs in a “drug scene." The paranoid 
symptoms observed ranged from moderate to severe, and 
complete remission of symptoms in all cases reported 
occurred within 1 wk. after cessation of drug dealing and 
temporary pedo! removal from the drug environment. 
In areas where drug use is extensive this syndrome is 
likely to be exhibited by patients who seek attention and 
thrills by becoming “amateur” drug dealers. Minor 
ae were prescribed in 2 of the 3 cases.—Journal 
abstract. 


Psychosis 


7186. Engel, W. King & Meltzer, Herbert. (National 
Inst. of Neurological Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, Md.) 
Histochemical abnormalities of skeletal muscle in 
patients with acute psychoses. Science, 1970(Apr), 
Vol. 168(3928), 273-276.—In an experiment with 29 
acutely psychotic patients (mostly schizophrenic), histo- 
chemical abnormalities of a myopathic type were 
demonstrated in skeletal muscle biopsies from 13 Ss and 
were generally correlated with elevation of the “muscle” 
type isoenzymes of creatine phosphokinase in Ss’ serum. 
The incidence was much higher than found in normal 
controls, hospitalized neurotic psychiatric patients, or 
parents of acutely psychotic patients. A diazo-coupling 
type of “alkaline phosphatase” reaction was particularly 
useful in identifying abnormal muscle fibers.—Journal 
abstract. 

7187. Layne, Ottis L. & Yudofsky, Stuart C. (Baylor 
Coll. of Medicine, Houston, Tex.) Postoperative psy- 
chosis in cardiotomy patients: The role of organic 
and psychiatric factors. New England Journal of 
Medicine, 1971(Mar), Vol. 284(10), 518-520. — Studied 58 
cardiotomy patients and 20 patients undergoing major 
vascular surgery to assess the roles of organic factors, 
sleep and sensory deprivation, and psychiatric factors in 
the development of postoperative psychosis. 2/, of the 
cardiac patients were psychologically evaluated before 
operation, and extensively interviewed and encouraged 
to discuss the emotional aspects of their surgery. 
Findings include a 14% overall prevalence of postop- 

erative psychosis in cardiotomy patients, with increased 
percentages in males, older patients, patients undergoing 
aortic-valve replacement, those with neurologic and 
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other organic abnormalities, and those expressing min- 
imal preoperative anxiety. The preoperative psychiatric 
interview was associated with a reduction of posi 
erative psychosis by 50%. Results support the contention 
that postoperative psychosis in cardiotomy patients is 
multidetermined.—Journal abstract. 

7188. Maller, O. (Pardessia Government Mental 
Hosp., Tel-Aviv, Israel) The therapeutic community 
with chronic patients: 11. Psychiatria Clinica, 1970, Vol. 
3(4), 205-220.—Describes the therapeutic community 
(TC) as being an integral means for the treatment of the 
mentally ill in an open pluralistic and osmotic society. 
The TC does not strive to rebuild but to readapt the 
patient to conditions of society, especially with respect to 
the long-term patient who requires more caution and 
time. The dynamics between role, motivation, and 
reward differ in the neurotic, the acute psychotic, and 
the chronic psychotic patient. The TC transcends other 
forms of therapy (e.g., family therapy, group therapy, 
milieu therapy) in that the staff must play a polarizing 
role. The main tasks of a polarized TC are to encourage 
communication which leads to mutuality, responsibility, 
self-realization, and increased understanding—Journal 
summary. 

7189. Paul, Michael L, Cramer, Hinrich, & Bunney, 
William E. (U. California, Neuropsychiatric Inst, Los 
Angeles) Urinary adenosine 3',5^ -monophosphate 
in the switch process from depression to mania. 
Science, 1971(Jan) Vol. 171(3968), 300-303.—In ex- 
periments with patients on 2 metabolic research wards, 
marked elevations of urinary adenosine 3,5 "-mono- 
phosphate occurred on the day of rapid switch pina 
depressed into a manic state in 1 male and 5 STR 
20-45 yr. old patients with manic-depressive illness. ч 
further indicates the importance of biochemical chang | 
in this illness. It is suggested that this increase ed 
serve a trigger function for the proces bJ 
catecholamines are elevated during the manic phas 
the illness. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Schizophrenia 


d 
0. Altschule, Mark D. & Nayak, Ullhas. (Науат 
Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Epinephrine-cyclizirg 
enzyme in schizophrenic serum: Preliminary; 20) 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1971 (Jan), 785800 
51-52.—Examines the hypothesis that schizop! A 
based on the excessive transformation of epinep of the 
adrenochrome. Studies were made of the porate Á 
cyclizing enzyme in human serum. Serum Miei $ The 
using venous blood from 30 normal 16-75 gre Ай 
blood of 13 schizophrenic patients, 11 M auia 
disorders and 2 with recent onset of symptom ? 15 Ш 
studied. The normal ingê m : : 
M/ml/hr. The values in the 11 chron 
lay between 1.25 and 2.8; the 2 Ss with sut 
values below 1 uu M/ml/hr. It is с on mal 
“epinephrine-cyclizing catalyst 15 prese ne schizo- 
human serum. Its activity ru increas 
hrenia." (26 ref.)—P. McMillan. — jä 
5 7191. mena Sheila L. (U. ee ment 
Champaign) Modeling and impress! اا‎ Л 
in male process schizophrenics. ИТ 4 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 3109-В), ш, & Тә, 


{ i Pa ch 
7192. Brown, Frederick W., Lowingeo , ojj whi 
Elaine. (Wayne State U., Medical i the Nes 


patients fail to improve? Diseases 
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System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl), 145-148. —An- 
alyzed the 1957-1962 records of psychiatric hospital 
patients to determine the characteristics of schizophrenic 
and psychoneurotic Ss who did not improve during 
hospitalization. Ss included 924 patients who improved 
and 271 who were unimproved. 38 variables are reported, 
and more differences were found between the uni- 
mproved and improved schizophrenics. The unimproved 
schizophrenics were more often involuntarily admitted, 
less frequently married, lower in social class, or less likely 
to have a college education than the improved schiz- 
ophrenics. The unimproved schizophrenics received less 
psychotherapy, and were less likely to have received 
phenothiazine treatment during hospitalization. In both 
diagnostic categories, the unimproved Ss were charac- 
terized by a more insidious onset of the illness, a worse 
initial prognosis, a shorter course of hospitalization, and 
less insight at the end of hospitalization —Journal 
summary. 

7193. Butterfield, William H. (U. Michigan) A further 
examination of the learning behavior of a group of 
near-mute schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5017. 

7194. Cammer, Leonard. (110 Е. 82nd St., New York, 
N.Y.) The delusional process in schizophrenia. 
Diseases of the Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, 
Suppl), 117-121—Delusions and other thought dis- 
orders in schizophrenia are nonspecific responses to 
disturbed brain function; these are considered to be of a 
primary disorder. Equally important are the delusions 
which are nonspecific adaptations to anxieties generated 
by any threat to biosocial integrity; these are related to 
secondary, adaptive processes. The onset and charac- 
teristics of each delusion, the setting in which it appears, 
and the nature of the associated symptom complex help 
to establish the existence of schizophrenia and to define 
its clinical and pathologic status.—Journal summary. 
a 7195. Campbell, Michael L. (U. Kentucky) 

remorbidity and the generalization of conflict in 
schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4984. 
N 7196. Cockburn, Kathleen A. (Boston U., School of 
ursing) Behavioral responses of schizophrenic 
Patients to increased awareness of sensory stimuli. 
issertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5441—5442. 
H 7197. Dinoff, Michael; Finch, A. J. & Skelton, 
rt M. (U. Alabama) The stability of chronic 
ins zophrenic speech on a standardized video-tape 
A) гриз Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
К ), 191-194.—12 chronically hospitalized schizo- 
i renic Ss were tested and then retested 1 wk. later using 
ШЕ, Standardized videotaped interview. Stability over 
Tu was obtained along with high test-retest correla- 
minia J. Kronenberger. 
И, Edgley, Charles K. (State U. New York, 
сеп) Vocabularies of motive and the social 
is ion of schizophrenia: An exploratory study. 
Y sentation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 

( ZA), 4900-4901. 

— Gorelick, Linda E. (Ohio State U.) Affiliation 
EAM Schizophrenics: A new test of the “social 
tion jr hypothesis." Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

а, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5622. 

Нап. Huber, R. John & Stiggins, Richard Т. (U. New 
мег") Double-aspect perception апа social 
St. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
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30(2), 387-392.—Investigated the responses of 284 Ss to 
3 double-aspect stimuli. 250 Ss were males and females 
in the Ist, 3rd, Sth, 7th, and 12th grades; 34 Ss were 
hospitalized schizophrenics with a mean age of 21.7 yr. 
The response style of normal and pathological Ss on the 
3 double-aspect stimuli was also compared. Significant 
differences in the number of human responses were 
found to be related to age and adjustment. (22 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7201. Johnson, James E. & Petzel, Thomas P. (Loyola 
U., Chicago, Ill.) Temporal orientation and time 
estimation in chronic schizophrenics. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 194-196.—A 
schizophrenic group of 40 hospitalized Ss and a control 
group of 40 Ss taken from the patient files of a general 
practitioner were utilized. Each S was interviewed about 
his past and asked to estimate the passage of time in 2 
conditions. Schizophrenic Ss were not seriously deficient 
in reporting their own age when шр with normal 
Ss. For time estimation, evidence was ‘ound for temporal 
disturbance in brief intervals along with a trend in the 
direction of error. The data suggest that schizophrenics 
may experience time as passing more slowly than 
normals. “The conclusion of 2 psychiatric studies that 
temporal orientation becomes arrested in chronic schiz- 
ophrenics after onset of their illness was disputed by the 
results of this study.”—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7202. Lawlor, Richard J. (Catholic U. of America) 
Changes in the perceptual defense effect of process 
non-paranoid schizophrenics as a function of en- 
hancement of the major set. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5000. 

7203. Lovaas, O. Ivar; Schreibman, Laura; Korgi 
Robert, & Rehm, . (U. California, Los ate les) 
Selective responding by autistic children to multiple 
sensory input. Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 21 1-222. — Reinforced 6 autistic, 5 
retarded, and 5 normal children for responding to a 
complex stimulus involving the simultaneous presen- 
tation of auditory, visual, and tactile cues. After 
discrimination was established, elements of the complex 
were presented separately to assess which aspects of the 
complex stimulus had acquired control over the S's 


behavior. It was found that (a) the autistics responded 
primarily to only | of the cues, normals to all 3 cues, and 
retardates to 2 cues; and (b) conditions could be 
arranged such that a cue which had remained non- 
functional when presented in association with other cues 
could be established as functional when trained 
separately. Data fail to support theories that any | sense 
modality is impaired in autistic children. When pre- 
sented with a stimulus complex, autistic Ss’ attention was 
overselective. Findings are related to the literature on 
selective attention. Since much learning involves con- 
tiguous or near-contiguous pairing of 2 or more stimuli, 
failure to respond to 1 of the stimuli may be an 
important factor in the development of autism. Q7 
а! abstract. 
rely Майот, Alexander. (Psychiatric Hosp., Bela 
(Roussenko), Bulgaria) “Le soleil": Contribution à la 
psychopathologie de la schizophrénie chronique. 
[“Тһе Sun”: Contribution to the psychopathology of 
chronic schizophrenia.] Encéphale, 1970(Jul), Vol. 59(4), 
335-352.—Traces the case history of a chronic schiz- 
ophrenic, nicknamed “The Sun,” who has been under 
treatment since 1936. Statements made by the patient 
over a period of years are quoted to stress the degrees of 
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acute schizophrenia ranging from persecution fears to 
delusions of se ралі. The 2 worlds of the patient—the 
seminormal one of his environment and the private one 
of troubled psychosis in which he feels content and 
happy—are discussed. (2 p. ref.).—4. Sirotin. 1 

7205. Mednick, Sarnoff A. (New School for Social 
Research) Birth defects & schizophrenia. Psychology 
Today, 1971(Apr), Vol. 4(11), 49-50, 80-81.—The ex- 
perimental-manipulation approach can be applied to the 
study of the origins of schizophrenia if one focuses on 
attempts to prevent schizophrenia. A study of 207 
high-risk Danish children suggested that the children 
who did develop schizophrenia compared to those who 
did not, lost their mothers earlier, were more disruptive 
in class, behaved differently when associating words, 
were more aroused as measured by the GSR, and had 
experienced more severe pregnancy and birth compli- 
cations, Programs are Aem Tp aa on the island of 
Maritius to test the possibility of preventing schizo- 
phrenia using behavior therapy, conditioning, and 
substitute mothers.—E. J. Posavac. 

7206. Nichols, Nicholas H. (U. Michigan) The 
relationship between degree of maternal 
pathogenicity and severity of ego impairment in 
schizophrenic offspring. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5003. 

7207. Ostaptzeff & tzeff-Lavoine. Catatonie et 
syndrome extra-pyramidal. [Catatonia and the extra- 
pyramidal syndrome.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 2(2), 256-261.— The complex syndrome 
of catatonia (negativism, Stereotypy, hypertonia, etc.) is 
less often seen in its profound form today, as the result of 
improved institutional care and treatment methods. At 
the same time, extra pyramidal sequelae of psychotropic 
drug treatment for psychosis have become common- 
place. The 2 cases described here are used to pose the 
question: To what extent may the extrapyramidal 
syndrome be an expression of catatonic communication? 
Beyond a certain degree of cure achieved with psy- 
chotropic medications, the commonly accompanying 
extrapyramidal syndrome may signify the persistence of 
a schizophrenic process.—H. King. 

‚ 7208. Parrish, Mary C. (Mariallac School, Kansas 
City, Mo.) Parents of autistic children: Their com- 
mon needs and attitudes. Corrective Psychiatry & 
Journal of Social Therapy, 1969(Win), Vol. 15(4), 14- 
19.—Attempted to determine if there is a commonality 
of attitudes toward child-rearing on the Part of parents 
of autistic children. Instruments used were the EPPS and 
the Parental Attitude Research Instrument which 
showed that the greatest need for both parents together 
was for Deference and Abasement. Parents seemed to 
agree in child-rearing practices but mothers were 
characterized as being obsessive, irritable, and self- 
abasing. Fathers showed a Strong need for deference. (21 
ref.)—M. B. Merk. 

7209. Perlson, P. & Tobin, J. M. (Northwest Psychi- 
atric Clinic, Eau Claire, Wis.) Treatment of psychic 
masochism in schizophrenic patients. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 3I(11, Suppl), 122- 
129.—Treated 34 15-37 yr. old schizophrenics, who 
presented nonsexual, self-injurious behavior (psychic 
masochism), with a combined schedule of psychoactive 
drugs, (thioridazine, trifluoperazine, haloperidol, and 
perphenazine), transactional conceptualization, and de- 
conditioning. 30 Ss achieved a significant degree of 
improvement. A hypothesis concerning the etiology of 
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this symptom complex, suggesting a possible relationshi 
with the schizophrenic disorders, is offered. (54 ref.) 
—Journal summary. 

7210. Petrilowitsch, N., Winau, I, & Baer, В, (U, 
Mainz, Neuropsychiatric Clinic, W. Germany) Die 
Schizophrenien in strukturpsychiatrischer Sicht: І, 
Ergebnisse katamnestischer Untersuchung an 120 
Kranken. [Structural aspects of schizophrenia: Il, 
Results of catamnestic investigation of 120 patients.) 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1970, Vol. 3(5), 257-273.— Presents 
catamnestic investigations on 120 patients to demon- 
strate that the symptom-productivity and intensity of the 
disease process can be measured by the succession of 
symptoms (i.e, the speed with which the symptomato- 
logical cross-sections change) and by the symptom 
capacity at any given time. One can differentiate 
polymorph-stabilized, relatively monomorph, as well as 
amorphous groups; finally among the delusional-sys- 
tematized schizophrenics it is possible to differentiate 
between a polymorphous and a monomorphous form, 
The prognosis is better, the more polymorphous and 
turbulent the symptomatology. The polymorph-fluctu- 
ating form is closely related to the cyclothymic affective 
illness and nosologically should be classed as an affective 
psychosis. The polymorph-stabilized form occupies an 
intermediary position, while the amorphous and mono- 
morphous forms represent the "malignant schizophre- 
nia. Among the delusional forms of schizophrenia, the 
polymorphous form has a M res better prognosis 
than the monomorphous.— English summary. 

7211. Rubin, Gerald, (U. Maryland) Reductions 
egocentrism in chronic-schizophrenic patients as 
function of a conservation learning task. Die 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
5008. 
7212. Rychlak, Joseph F., McKee, Douglas B» 
Schneider, William E., & Abramson, yia styles 
U.) Affective evaluation in the verbal learn ng pus 

rna 

of normals and abnormals. Journal of ed 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 247-257.— eae 
Studies on the influence of idiographic i d fram 
ments of likability on the learning of C igen 
materials among a total of 36 normals and 68 Т no iot 
The construct under study was termed rein! ОКШ 
value (RV). It was hypothesized that whereas ur 
have been shown to acquire materials they ju а 0 be 
positive more readily than those they Vie case for 
negative in RV, an “RV-reversal” should be Peu 
abnormals. Findings on abnormals Mes Y i 
phrenics) were not unequivocably in e inl cros- 
RV-reversal effect, but there was a rning style 
validation to suggest that an abnorma aa disliked 
places less emphasis on acquisition of lik tantology Б 
materials. A theory of learning hased ШЕН те) 
presented as explanatory of the findings. i 
= bstract. : sashiosaka, 

"7213. Sakamoto, Y. (Sakamoto Hosp. Нн; ol 
Japan) A study of the attitude of "een cho- 
schizophrenics toward their ill m 11-6). 36 
therapy & Psychosomatics, 1969, VO “families 
374.— Investigates attitudes of Japanese differing 
a schizophrenic family member, em Phe closer (emo 
recognition among family шепн the slowe 
tionally) a family member is to еа The er 
is his recognition of his mental 1 Ss schi " 
usually the last to recognize her so ize it. In cases 
while outsiders are often Ist to recogni 
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physical illness, the opposite trend occurs. In Japanese 
families, members of the family are more oriented to the 
family and to society than to the individual. The lack of 
intrafamilial insight in the schizophrenic’s family, how- 
ever, seems, according to the literature, to exist in 
families in other countries. (15 ref.).—English summary. 
7214. Seeman, Mary V. (U. Toronto, Toronto 
Western Hosp., Ontario, Canada) Analysis of psy- 
chotic language: A review. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl.), 92-99.—Presents 
conclusions derived from the study of psychotic lan- 
guage (a) language distortions that have been described 
in schizophrenic reactions are also found in neurotic and 
organic psychopathology; (b) tests of language can 
differentiate subcategories of schizophrenia; (c) language 
studies in schizophrenia have considered etiology in 
terms of attention defect, disturbed familial com- 
munications, regression to earlier development, and 
cultural stress, showing evidence for the Ist 2 factors; (d) 
studies with the deaf suggest that schizophrenic behavior 
need not result from cognitive dysfunctions; (e) schiz- 
ophrenic language can serve expressive, neutralizing, 
wishfulfilling, distancing, binding, and personalizing 
functions; and (f) stages of recovery from a schizo- 
phrenic episode are accompanied by changes in lan- 
guage. (60 ref.)—J/ournal summary. 
7215. Sendi, Smail B., Caldwell, Donald Е., & 
Gottlieb, Jacques 5. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) 
Comparative study of nailfold capillary stucture in 
adult and childhood schizophrenia. Diseases of the 
Nervous System, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl) 14- 
19.—Examined a group of 30 psychotic and non- 
psychotic children (27 4-12 yr. old Ss, and 3 13-, 14-, and 
16-yr-old Ss) regarding the capillary structures of their 
nailfolds and finger skin temperature. Both S groups 
showed an insignificant degree of plexus visibility. These 
ope disclosed a low degree (below 1090) of abnormal 
oops. A comparative evaluation of plexus visibility in 
childhood and adult schizophrenics indicates that plexus 
UEM could be diagnostic for a particular group of 
h ult patients, contrary to childhood schizophrenics who 
Tur shown no sign of plexus visibility. 4 Ss registered 
d skin temperature, 3 exhibited plexus visibility, and 2 
of the latter had organic psychoses. Data support the 
и findings of the relationship between plexus 
E ility and finger skin temperature. Large numbers of 
ре are required to pursue the significance of plexus 
ibility in the nailfold of Ss with childhood schizo- 
Phrenia, and in a group of children with organic 
мше (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 
Du 216. Silverman, Lloyd H., Pettit, Tupper Е, & 
ү oe d J. (Veterans Administration Hosp., New 
dite NY.) Оп the relationship between self-object 
Ошегеп!айоп, symbiotic experiences and pathol- 
оду reduction in schizophrenia. Journal of Nervous & 
ie Fui Disease, 1971(Feb), Vol. 152(2), 118-128.—Stud- 
ind е relationship between self-object differentiation 
ey reduction in schizophrenia. Data from a 
тур of studies are presented in which а variety SA 
the (artists therapeutic interventions were utilized an 
the i lowing 2 findings consistently emerged: (a) it was 
т RAD) more differentiated schizophrenics who 
tio ded to the inverventions with significant reduc- 
redu Ay pathology, and (b) accompanying this pathology 
licec Peek diminished self-object differentiation. 
symbi indings were related to the therapeutic effect 0! 
iotic experiences on schizophrenics and theoretical 
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implications were suggested. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
7217. Stilson, Donald W., Walsmith, Charles R., & 
Penn, Nolan E. (U. Colorado, Medical School) Effects 
of content on schizophrenics’ ability to process 
information. Psychological Reports, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
28(2), 571-574.—Examined the finding of R. Davis and 
R. Harrington (see PA, Vol. 33:1834) that schizophrenics 
were better able to process a given amount of infor- 
mation when the content of the task was abstract than 
when it was human. This finding was strengthened in a 
study of 25 schizophrenics, 25 nonschizophrenie psy- 
chiatric patients, and 26 hospital employees. The 
differential task performance of the schizophrenics is 
attributed to the greater amount of irrelevant infor- 
mation in the human task.—Journal abstract. 
& Cauthen, Nelson R. 
(Tulane U., Medical School) Paired-associate сус 


Perceptual & Motor Skills, mdi a Vol. 30(2), 579- 
581.—Investigated the relationshi f 
acquisition in a paired-associate CVC learning task and 
scaled meaningfulness (т^) in schizophrenics. 12 22-49 
yr. old male Ss practiced on 3 lists (low, medium, and 
high m level) of 10 stimulus-response pairs each. 
Findings indicate that rate of acquisition is a positive 
function of increasing m in schizophrenic Ss.—Journal 
abstract. 

7219. Williams, David L. (U. Maryland) The devel- 
opment of consequences of models' responses as 
discriminative stimuli for generalized imitation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5010-5011. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


20. Blanken! W. (U. Freiburg, Psychiatric & 
ee nra pert ts Tanz in ч, ee. 
Schizophrener. [Dance in the therapy of schizophre- 
nics.] Psychotherapy & Psychosomatics, 1969, Vol. 17 
6), 336-342.— Described the use of dance as a thera- 

utic modality in the treatment. of schizophrenia. 
Various dances from different epochs in the history of 
dance were employed (e.g. 
Dances and music from the Baroque 
to produce the 


appealing to cie ра 
ref.)—B. A. Stanton. 
Cn Bote P. Cujo, Ph, & Domaine, A. 
(Villejuif Psychiatric Hosp., Paris, France) Effets élec- 
tro-encéphalographiques du Décanoate de 
Fluphénazine. [Electroencephalographic effects of 
fluphenazine decanoate ] Annales Médico-Psychologi ues, 
1970074), Vol. 2(2), 2 3-275.—Studied effects of im 
injected fluphenazine decanoate on the EEG in 34 
chronic schizophrenic psychoses and compared the 
effects with those of fluphenazine chlorhydrate orally 
administered. The latter roduce an unequivocal slowing 
in 80% of the patients. The basal rhythms were slowed to 
1 cps with the appearance or augmentation of slow 4, 
‘An increased sensitivity to hyper- 

noted in '/ the cases. In contrast, 
ignificant EEG modifi- 


and, when 
chlorhydrate, 
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wave forms. No increased sensitivity to hyperventilation 
was noted. The action of fluphenazine decanoate on the 
EEG was comparatively less than that of major psy- 
Chotropic agents in daily use, particularly that of 
fluphenazine chlorhydrate.—H. King. 

7222. Spohn, Herbert E., Thetford, Paul E., & Cancro, 
Robert. (Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) The 
effects of phenothiazine medication on skin con- 
ductance and heart rate in schizophrenic patients. 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
152(2), 129-139.—Assessed the effects of chronically 
administered phenothiazine medication upon aspects of 
skin conductance and heart rate in 32 schizophrenic 
patients in 2 ways. Results, congruent with other studies, 
indicate that phenothiazines reduced the skin conduct- 
ance level, elevated heart rate, and restricted frequency 
of specific and nonspecific reactivity in skin conductance 
and range of variability in heart rate. Moreover, it was 
shown that several of these effects were linearly related 
to daily dosage level. The implications of these findings 
for past and future uses of autonomically mediated 
psychophysiological variables in the study of 
phenothiazine-treated schizophrenic disorders are dis- 
cussed. (15 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


7223. Roland J. (Vanderbilt U.) The 
relationship of social class and parental discipline 
practices to psychosomatic illness in young adults. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971( Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4917. 

7224. Duret-Cosyns, S. & Luminet, D. Les thérapies 
^ 28) . [Therapies in psy- 
chosomatic medicine.) Acta Neurologica et Psychiatrica 


ambivalence and aggressiveness of Physicians toward the 
neurotic attitudes and use of an iliness as a defense 
against major psychosocial integration on the part of 
psychosomatic patients; and (b) the hospital environ- 
ment and the attention provided by internists which 
tends to increase the patient's resistance to psychiatric 
he io Cape 2 paced to illustrate these prob- 
ems. erman nglish summaries », . 
She gl ) (17 ref.)—P. R. 
225. Levine, Matthew E. (Peter Bent Bri è 
Medical Clinics, Boston, Mass) mcm ye 
pain, and disc protrusion: Relationships and pro- 
posed psychophysiological mechanisms. Diseases of 
the Nervous System, 1971(Jan), Vol. 3X(1), 41-45.— Dis- 
Cusses the possibility of the existence of a psycho- 
physiologic mechanism in cases of associated depression, 
back pain, and disc protrusion. Earlier studies of animals 
have demonstrated swelling of intervertebral discs in 
situations of stress, and more recent studies indicate that 
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there may be a significant increase in the intracellular 
sodium of depressed patients, providing a possible 
explanation of the mechanism of stress-induced swell 

2 cases are presented which illustrate important clinical 
features. Suggestions for a more conservative approach 
combined with psychiatric treatment are made, in light 
of the failure of surgical treatment in a significant 
number of patients, especially where depression plays a 
role in the development of symptoms. It is concluded 
that while traditional insight-oriented psychotherapy 
may not be indicated, psychiatric consultation could 
favorably affect the outcome in many patients.—Journal 
summary. 

7226. Messner, K. (U. Freiburg, Medical Clinic, W, 
Germany) Zur Schátzung der Intelligenz in einer 
psychosomatischen Klinik: Vergleich zweier Test- 
batterien. [Estimation of intelligence in a psychosomatic 
clinic: Comparison of two test batteries.] Psychologie und 
Praxis, 1970(Jul), Vol. 14(3), 112-125.—Results of the 
HAWIE (German version of the WAIS) and Amthauers 
Intelligence Structure Test (IST) were compared on the 
basis of a sample of 126 psychosomatically ill patients. 
The HAWIE has 10 subtests, the IST has 9. Factor 
analysis revealed 3 common factors which would 
account for both tests. A higher verbal component in the 
IST when compared with the HAWIE could not be 
proven by the data. The best estimate of шер in 
psychosomatically ill patients was made by ш m 
abbreviated HAWIE test which is based on 4 subtests 
and known as “WIP” in German.—R. F ЖЫ, 

7227. Orban, György & Szőnyi, Magda. itr 
of Szeged, Hungary) A szokványos vel rin 
pszichoszomatikus vizsgálata. Греусповаани к 
ination of habitual abortion.] Magyar Paal N 

/ 27 ў ا‎ 

zemle, 1970, Vol. 27(3), 383 401. Since Bu 
medical diagnostics do not provide any weis 
explanation or adequate therapy for Ss with n fan 
and habitual abortions, the subject is сол 
psychosomatic point of view. Complex psy¢ Results 
examinations were carried out in 29 aae: action 
support the hypothesis that psychic factors portions 
mechanisms may play a part in рор a dispo- 
A specific personality constellation 1 is 
sition for abortion was revealed. This coi t Папі 
manifested in life patterns that show certain з 

in specific styles of living, typical 


ancy. Iso in se " 
course of their pregnancy, but also sous арр 
spheres of their lives. Only by the simultane methods 
cation of gynecological and рус 
may therapeutic result be expecte 


influence the primary or secondary € 
disturbance. Autogenic train! 
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in the treatment of psychosomatic cardiovascular dis- 
orders. Observations regarding the practice of autogenic 
training, on complications by different disorders, and on 
diverse variations (e.g.. pre- or parahypnotic autogenic 
training) are made. (33 ref.)—Journal summary. 


CASE HISTORY 


7229. Denber, Herman C. (Manhattan State Hosp., 
New York, N.Y.) An unusual case of chlorpromazine 
agranulocytosis. Diseases of the Nervous System, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl.), 134-139.—Describes an 
unusual case of agranulocytosis in a 46-yr-old white 
female which developed after a long period of treatment 
with various phenothiazines. It is suggested that this may 
be a gene-linked disorder in about 1:3000 cases. (19 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

7230. Gheorghiu, Vladimir. (Inst. of Psychology, 
Bucharest, Romania) The influence of motivational 
factors on hypnotic susceptibility. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Jan), Vol. 13(3), 169-170.—De- 
scribes the case of a woman suffering from functional 
aphonia. Treatment through hypnotic age regression was 
successful; however, she became refractory to hypnosis 
following a traumatic event. Motivation as a condition of 
hypnotic susceptibility is noted.—M. V. Kline. 

7231. Greenleaf, Eric. (1700 LeRoy Ave., Berkeley, 
Calif.) The red house: Hypnotherapy of hysterical 
blindness. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 13(3), 155-161.— Discusses the successful 
hypnotic treatment of a person suffering “hysterical 
blindness,” and emphasizes the person’s hypnotic ex- 
perience.—M. V. Kline. 

7232. Hughes, James E., Steahly, Lance P., & Bier, 
Suri M. (Walter Reed General Hosp., Washington, 
ро) Marihuana апа the diabetic coma. JAMA: 
ш of the American Medical Association, 1970(Nov), 
ME 214(6), 1113-1114.—Marihuana ingestion by а 
k -yr-old man was followed by severe diabetic 
etoacidosis, | Following oral ingestion of marihuana, 
pe vomiting, diuresis, and an elevation of blood 
{шо level have been noted. It is speculated that when 
ds stress of marihuana ingestion is greater than the 
dishes capacity of the glucose-regulating system, 
eri ketoacidosis might evolve.—Journal abstract. 
C 233. Kolodny, Howard D., et al. (Queens Hosp. 
Б Jamaica, N.Y.) Acromegaly treated with 
Y lorpromazine: A case study. New England Journal of 
the icine, 1971(Apr), Vol. 284(15), 819-822.—Short-term 
Eh with chlorpromazine, medroxyprogesterone ac- 
е and a combination of the 2 drugs was given to a 
ale man with active acromegaly. Serial levels of 
durin growth hormone with the patient fasting and 
bef ng 6-hr oral glucose tolerance tests were determine 
RRL, treatment, during treatment, and between treat- 
а ро, There was a marked decrease in fasting 
lOth d y the 12th day of each treatment period. On the 
still be, of chlorpromazine therapy the fasting level was 
жез ove normal, though decreased from the base-line 
Sac On the 12th and 17th days of this therapy fasting 
а ene were near the normal range. The clinical 
bro ifestations improved during the course of chlor- 
р azine therapy. The known pharmacologic effects of 
E suggests that the site of its action on 
E -hormone suppression is the hypothalamus. (19 

J yournal abstract. 

234. Libo, Shirley S., Palmer, Carolyn, & Archibald, 
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Dorothy. (U. New Mexico, Medical School) Family 
group bas sn alep with self-induced sei- 
zures. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 41(3), 506-509.—Explored the S ARN fe 
self-induced seizures in 2 photosensitive children, a 
12-yr-old girl and a 10-yr-old boy. It was found that (a) 
supportive psychotherapy and family group therapy 
reduced guilt and anxiety in Ss and other family 
members enough to permit change in the family’s pattern 
of handling S’s symptoms; (b) the involvement of all 
family members, especially fathers, was essential in 
changing the family structure; and (c) behavioral control 
of this symptom is possible if families are able to alter 
their responses to the seizures and avoid unwittingly 
reinforcing them.—P. Hertzberg. 

7235. Palem, R. M., Force, L., & Esvan, J. (St. Anne 
Hosp., Service of Neuropsychiatry, Toulon, France) 
Hallucinations critiques éplleptiques et délire: 
propos d’un état de mal oculo-clonique. [Halluci- 
nations critical for both epilepsy and delusion: With 
respect to an oculo-clonic illness.] Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1970(Jul), Vol. 22), 161-190.— Presents a 
single case studied by clinical and EEG methods of 
interest from the viewpoint of both epilepsy and 
psychosis. The EEG has not yet been able to provide 
much specific information about hallucinatory or 
delusional states that allow a proper test of theory about 
their origin or mechanisms of action. A detailed study of 
the mental state of a patient suffering from oculoclonic 
seizures, with their known connections with abnormal 
EEG tracing, may prove helpful. Three oculoclonic 
seizures (epileptic nystagmus) are presented that are 
characterized by complicated visual hallucinations of a 
mystical nature Bis connected with the abnormal 
electrical discharge. There was a more com lex corre- 
spondence between the automatic and eviational 
phenomena and a chronic delusional organization based 
on these hallucinations.—H. King. 

7236. Ribeiro da Silva, Athayde. Problemas na área 
sexual. [Problems in the area of sex.] Arquivos Brasileiros 
de Psicologia Aplicada, 1970(Jun), Vol. 2 93- 
96.— Presents the case history of a 20-yr-old male with 
personality disorders attributed to a base of sexual 
neurosis. The family pattern included a violent father 

The S manifested signs of an 


and submissive mother. sted : 
inferiority complex aggravated by an inferior physical 


appearance. A battery of psychological tests was 
followed by a recommendation of psychotherapy due to 
the recurrence of psychological impotence.—P. Hertz- 


berg. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


7237. Brooks, George W., Deane, William Nae 
Laqueur, H. Peter. (Vermont State Hosp., Waterbury) 
Fifteen years of work therapy: Its impact on a mental 
hospital and its community. Diseases of the Nervous 
system, 1970(Nov), Vol. 31(11, Suppl.), 161-165.—Dis- 
cusses the reasons for the success and consequent failure 
of a work therapy program in which a group of mostly 
blue collar workers guided, trained, supervised, and 
evaluated patient workers and referred them for com- 
munity placement. The program led to hardships both 
for hospital staff and patients. (22 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

7238. Collingwood, Thomas R. (Hot Springs Reha- 
bilitation Center, Ark.) The role of adapted physical 
education and therapeutic recreation within reha- 
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bilitation: A perspective. Rehabilitation Research & 
Practice Review, 1970(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 51-56.—Defines 
adapted physical education as a diversified program, 
adapted and changed to fit the abilities, problems, and 
physical limitation of the student or client. Therapeutic 
recreation refers to a broad spectrum of physical and 
social activities which facilitate an active involvement by 
articipants in something pleasurable. At a simple level 
E participating in such programs, an individual can 
become more physically fit in order to develop hobbies, 
to become more active, to learn leisure time skills, and to 
undergo positive social and group experiences. On a 
deeper level, he can realize self-identification, overcome 
self-consciousness, develop self-confidence, express emo- 
tions naturally, respond to successes and failures, 
develop a better self-concept, and have the opportunity 
for self-evaluation along with self-satisfaction. Recre- 
ational services within rehabilitation are serving ther- 
apeutic purposes. A concentrated effort must be made to 
develop an awareness and a direction to structure 
recreation within rehabilitation to its full therapeutic 
potential. 5 suggested directions are made in order to 
implement the initiation of a recreational program.—A. 
M. Farfaglia. 

7239. Dell'Apa, Frank. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Congruence of counselor-client communication: A 
function of the rehabilitation process effectiveness 
with the correctional client. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4052-4053. 

к 7240. Jackson, James L. (Texas Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, Austin) Extended rehabilitation services for 
the mentally and physically handicapped. Rehabil- 
itation Literature, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 43-44.—De- 
scribes a project conducted by the Texas Rehabilitation 
Commission to demonstrate the value of extended 
rehabilitation services to mentally retarded persons who 
are currently ineligible for such services because of the 
severity of the disability and the length of time required 
for their care. The project provides extended sheltered 
workshop employment as well as extended community 
living. Services m 30 үну шешшу retarded indi- 
viduals. The results of this pilot project ar 
available.—S. L. Warren. hee dg ei 

7241, Klein, Donald. (National Training Lab., Inst. of 
Applied Behavioral Science, Washington, D.C.) Com- 
munity: Who needs it. Psychology Today, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 3(7), 32-35, 62.—It is necessary to use the resources 
of the community in mental-health programs. Regardless 
of what therapy or rehabilitation is performed, people 
cannot become successful if the Community does not 
accept them. All security which people possess ultimately 
comes from the community. The community mental- 
health centers which have been organized have been 
helpful. More needs to be known, however, about the 
interaction of the community and the individual with 
respect to mental health.—E. J. Posavac. 

7242. Lane, Joseph M. & Barry, John R. (Armstrong 
State Coll.) Recent research on client motivation. 
Rehabilitation Research & Practice Review, 1970(Fal), 
Vol. 1(4), 5-25.—Reviewed some of the current research 
on client motivation for rehabilitation in terms of 
intrinsic and extrinsic variables. Regarding intrinsic 

motivation variables, the role of the self-concept and its 
influence on behavior and motivation is emphasized 
along with the concept of hope. A useful method has 
been the correlational technique where several person- 
ality measures are gathered for each client at the 


beginning of the rehabilitation process. These Measures 
are correlated with outcome criteria to determine which 
measures are predictive of the specified Outcome. 
Reinforcement contingencies, behavior. modification. 
sociological factors, client-counselor relationship, and 
attitudes toward disabled persons are discussed as 
extrinsic motivation variables. It is concluded that the 
concept of motivation encompasses all aspects of 
behavior. There is very little research dealing explicitly 
and directly with motivation for rehabilitation, and 
researchers differ in their use of the term. (59 ref)—A. 
M. Farfaglia. 

7243. Sahni, Ashok K. (Case Western Reserve U) 
Engineers, their motivation and their mental health: 
An exploration into the life history patterns and the 
motivation-hygiene theory. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4976-4977. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


7244. Fischlowitz, Merle. (St. Louis U.) A philo- 
sophical model for examination of counseling the- 
ory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3872. ; 

7245. Hult, Ralph H. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
communication channel variation on rater response. 
Dissertation Abstracts. International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3875. 

7246. Malnati, Richard J. (Ohio U.) An investigation 
of time-limited initial interview lengths and their 
effects on the level of therapeutic conditions 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3879. 

may. Matsuura, Larry N. (U. Northern Colorado) 
The relationship of effective counseling to сор 
tual systems orientation. Dissertation Abstracts 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. дву рү 

7248. Osthoff, Freda I. (U. Illinois, 
paign) Accurate empathy in helping proi 
trainees as related to reading experiences. i n 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 


4471 Ы Client 
st 


Urbana-Cam- 


7249. Pierce, Paul A. (U. Massachuset : 
attitudes generated by varied interaction eee = 
and counselor trunk lean in the dyadic co in 
interaction. Dissertation ABU Intern : 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), . 1 

7550. es Jone р, (U. Georgia) The ed 
interpersonal communication training теа coun- 
work-study programs provided rehab я 197I(Feb) 
selors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3886. 50 

725 ү fms i John Т. (Oregon State Um 
tape-recordings to train counselors | Dissertation 
specific verbal communication skil 1 A), 3881- 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 


3888. 
Marriage & Family Efficacy o 
7252. Ely, Austin L. (Rutgers Sale Abstrati 


training in conjugal therapy. j 

ni е), Vol. 31(8-B), te Eê 
7253. Kadushin, Phineas; Waxenberg, Coll) Family 

Sager, Clifford J. (New York Meee a 

story technique changes in interaction iy 

during family therapy. Journal of 
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тет, 197\(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 62-71.—Employed the 
Family Story Technique (FST) to explore changes over 
the course of brief family therapy with 82 family 
members. Family interactions showed varied and in- 
teresting changes, including а reduction in hostility 
between mothers and children and a more realistic view 
of family relationships. Affect related condition scores 
suggest a decrease in projected anxiety and an increase 
in anger on the part of 38 adult females as well as a 
reduction in children's projected guilt. The FST appears 
10 be a useful modification of the TAT for use in clinical 
Work and research with families.—Journal. abstract. 
7254. Kogan, Kate L. & Wimberger, Herbert C. (U. 
Washington, Medical School) Behavior transactions 
belween disturbed children and their mothers. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 282), 395-404. 
—Observed 10 4-6 yr. old children, from families who 
had sought help from a university child psychiatry clinic, 
in the laboratory in interaction with her mothers, Ss 
each tended to exhibit some unique and deviant 
occurrences of certain classes of behaviors, but the only 
Tespect in which they systematically differed as à group 
from the comparison sample of 10 nonclinic mother- 
child pairs was in the more frequent occurrence 0 
strongly controlling behaviors on the part of the mothers. 
This control characteristically occurred in the context of 
some degree of high status on the part of the child, 
whereas comparison children tended to be displaying 
neutral status. Comparison mothers tended to exercise 
their control by directing their children what to do, an 
clinic mothers by nonacceptance of what their children 
had already done, 2 illustrative cases summarizing the 
application of sequence analysis methods to under- 
slanding the unique interaction styles of individual pairs 
are presented.—Journal abstract. P 
7255. Ostow, Mortimer & Cholst, Betty. (Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, Bernstein Center, 
New York, N.Y.) Marital discord. New York State 
Journal of Medicine, 1970(Feb), Vol. 70(2), 251-266. 
—Proposes that complaints involving the marital part- 
ner, in person seeking marital counseling, often mas 
Self-dissatisfaction. Personal problems which exist 
prior to the marriage will not be solved, and may even be 
exaggerated, by the marriage. Mittelman has suggeste 
that the selection of a marriage partner may serve to 
perpetuate and renew pathology. O! rndorf has reported 
lhat the need to possess another person is the result о 
Unresolved Oedipal needs. "Having ene and 
possessed the parental figure in the form of 
Wife, the neurotic spouse may then find himself sexually 
inhibited for having dared to transgress the incest 
taboo.” Neurotic ties in marriage may include: (a) à 
didactic spouse and a dependent spouse, (b) à de- 
manding spouse and a detached spouses and (c) com- 
Peting spouses. “A classification of marital 
may be achieved by categorizing both husband and wife 
respectively as normal, merely reactive \ 
Spouse, sexually disturbed, or excessively anach 6 
most frequently observed combination at the Bernstein 
“enter is a husband with a sexual disturbance and a wife 
with excessive anaclitic needs. (17 ret)-2 4: Stanton. 


Social Casework К 

7256. Getzel, С S. Goldberg, Jack R^ 
Salmon, Robert Саа U., School of Social Work) 
upervising in groups as a model for today. Socia: 
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Casework, 1971(Mar), Vol. 52(3), 154-163,— Describes 
the group supervision method in relation to content, 
technique, and timing. Experience over several years led 
the agency to conclu that group approach was superior 
to traditional supervisory methods. Group supervision 
offered an opportunity for lateral help and proved more 
consistent with agency organization and life,—M. W. 


Linn. 

7251. Miller, Steven I. & Miller, Patricia. (Loyola U., 
Chicago, Ш.) Social work concepts and lang 
analysis. Social Casework, 1971(Mar), Vol. 526), 
142-147,—In order to determine whether social work, as 
a distinct body of knowledge, op Pa assisted in 
changing some of its basic concepts ugh the use of 


hilosophy, a year-long tutorial project was undertaken. 
th remedial and substantive aid was given to à 
selected group of 7 students working in graduate 
programs in social work. The focal areas were: (a) 
difficulty in understanding the genesis of abstract 
psychological terminology; (b) confusion as to how 
theoretical concepts relate to an analysis of psychologic 
disorders; and (c) the ne role of inference in 
diagnosing a psychological impairment. There were some 
difficulties in the students" comprehension of theoretical 
concepts. It was felt that some use of contemporary 
language philosophy can aid social work students in 
understanding abstract terminology.—M. W. Linn, 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 


7258. Cannell, Robert Т. (U. Missouri) Effects of 
physical disorders on the adjustment of italized 
children. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, \ 71(Feb), 


E -А), 3987. 

Vol A agent Ruby L. (Colorado State U.) An 

analysis of aggression: Norma 

rere ап bue. uh Dissertation 
peers and lal „ Dis 

prece rnational, 19710) Vol. 31(9-B), 5628. 


AGO. Sicha, Frank L. (State U. New York, 


Facial disfigurement: Impact on sex eva $ 
and its ге tionship to о! disability. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Mar), Vol. 
-А), 4889. 
ШУ Tringo, seam ^ © — The veram 
ference towa! sabil Ў 
pu Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. p 295-306.—At- 


to determine the existence and composition of a 
onines reference toward disability groups. A 
ce measure WAS scaled by the method of 


r = 94) and between sexes (r 1 ed | 
ence exists, despite а significant 
stable hierarchy of prefer . uda id ex at 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 
7262. Anderson, T. (U. оода, Оаза. 


ign) The de ent of a battery of power 
er ict job performance of the blind. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol 
31(9-A), 4638. 
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Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


7263, DeReynler, J, Р. Deafness іп the world today: 
on а WHO statistical 
Johannesburg, South Africa, 1970, Vol. 


ings. 
16(14), 240-243.—In statistical st 


Oceania, Recent "ee 


compara! 
detected until after 3 yr. of age. In tina, a survey in 


only about 1% of - 
the importance of сапу 
responsible for 


[Examination of free association in school- 
hildven with defective hear Pazichol 
а No. 11, S iU Pr mper 


(see PA, Vol. 12:781) that covert fi 
movements occur in deaf Ss during thinking 6 15-19 yr. 
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old right-handed deaf Ss, proficient Шш 
and learning oral speech, were . 
solving and a nonverbal control task, 2 
female undergraduates served as co 
bees roblem solving (a) the am ^ 
ip EMOs significantly increased, and В 
left motor area significantly ple N 
differences were found for leg EMG, but 
increased significantly during all tasks. И 
with the findings of L. Max and L T 
concluded that the manual and ога! | 
covertly functioning as a single linguistic s 
thinking. —Journal abstract. 2 
7268. Milburn, Wanda О, (U. Mid 
ship between the aur 


International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
7269. Vernon, McCay. (M 
Chicago, Ill.) Sociolog and p 
associated with hearing loss. 
Hearing Research, 1955 Gem Vee L 
veys existing research on рус! 
logical conditions of the 
feveal an essentially normally distrib 
potential and cognitive capacity, aliha 
achievement and level of vocational 
grossly below national averages, These 
ment are in sharp contrast to find 
failure of aural rehabilitation and 
appropriate programs and 
primary reason for this discrepancy, EX м 
— that education's rigid adherence 10 8 
methodology limited to speech, п - 
reading, a printed symbols, instead of ot 
фир жы in Lu with 
П п of signs, has impaired 
educations progress by limiting his chance 
Data on marriage patterns, organization, 
and communication amon 
presented. Data are rela to 
competitive employment and the we d 
picture, (3 p. ref.) Journal abstract 
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7270. Burgraff, Roger 1. (U. Denver) The # 
systematic desensitization via imagery 
apeutic technique with stutterers. 

мғасіз Itternational, da иа 

м Е: Deelman, RM 
Netherlands) Kanttek 

atasie. [Marginal notes concerning tht 
aphasia] Nederlands Tijdschrift vor de 
haar Grensgebieden, 1970 Nov), Vol. 23 
—The study of aphasia inchodes the 
relevant variables significantly 
syndrome, and aho the 
whose therapy can lead to u 
patient. Several psychological 

anism are —— with respect " 
aphasia, eg. specific 

otentiality 3 function, and the dynam 
function. Some causative factors Af pg 


bene ue damage, intracranial 
cerebral lesions, the motivabon "E à 
the patient, and extreme affective 
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tion. Depending on the degree of cerebral metabolic 
га and on the cerebral locale, there is а 
progressive continuum from the delirium tremens (via 
the protracted delirium) to the encephalopathy. Poor 
prognosis is recognized by the depth of consciousness 
and extent of neurological disturbance. Intensive vitamin 
B, therapy combined with chlormethiazole may prevent 
progression towards Wernicke’s encephalopathy and 
arrest the disease process during its acute phase. (30 
ref.)—English summary. 1 

7284. Blonsky, E. Richard. (Northwestern U., Medical 
School, Chicago, Ill.) The changing picture of 
parkinsonism: I. Neurological ifications result- 
ing from administration of L-dopa. Rehabilitation 
Literature, 1971(Feb), Vol. 32(2), 34-37.— Presents a 
brief review of the historical aspects and some of the 
basic biochemistry of L-dopa. The manner in which the 
symptoms of Parkinson's disease are affected by the drug 
is shown, as are the negative side effects. For those 
afflicted with the disease, emphasis is placed on 
eliminating their dependence on family and attendants. 
Physical and occupational therapy, are considered 
important aspects of such a rehabilitation program. A 
group approach, besides being more economical, elim- 
inates the laying on of hands—the parent-child symbol 
—that erpeetes dependency.—S. L. Warren. 

7285. Boyd, A. E., Lebovitz, Harold E., & Pfeiffer, 
John В, (Duke U., Medical Center) Stimulation of 
human-growth-hormone secretion by L-dopa. New 
England Journal of Medicine, 1970(Dec), Vol. 283(26), 
1425-1429.—Studied the effect of L-dopa, a precursor of 
CNS catecholamines, on growth-hormone secretion in a 
group of patients with Parkinson’s disease undergoing 
treatment with the drug. Oral doses (.5 gm.) caused a 
significant rise in plasma growth hormone in patients 
initially starting therapy or on chronic therapy for as 
long as 11 mo. The rise in {ша growth hormone 
persisted for 120 min. after the administration of the 
drug. The L-dopa-induced rise in plasma growth hor- 
mone could not be blocked by either oral or iv glucose 
administration. Data suggest that a dopaminergic mech- 
anism in the median eminence or a norepinephrine- 
Sensitive site in the hypothalamus or limbic system may 
be involved in the regulation of growth-hormone 
secretion. Furthermore, patients with Parkinson's dis- 
ease, on L-dopa therapy, appear to be under the 
influence of elevated plasma growth hormone for a 
substantial part of the day.—Journal abstract. 

7286. Brody, Jacob A., Chase, Thomas N., & Gordon, 
Edna К. (National Inst. of Neurological Diseases & 
Stroke, Epidemiology Branch, Bethesda, Md.) De- 
Pressed monoamine catabolite levels in cerebro- 
spinal fluid of patients with parkinsonism dementia 
of Guam. New England Journal of Medicine, 1970(Apr), 
Vol. 282(17), 947-950.—Depressed levels of 
homovanillic acid, the principal catabolite of dopamine, 
and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid, the major product of 
serotonin degradation in brain, were found in the 
cerebrospinal fluid of 7 Guamanian patients with 
parkinsonism dementia. Homovanillic acid concentra- 
tions in spinal fluid of 6 Guamanians with am otrophic 
lateral sclerosis were also significantly lower than those 
observed in 6 Guamanian controls, although Hp iid than 
those found in the patients with parkinsonism dementia. 
Monoamine catabolite levels in patients with park- 
insonism dementia and amyotrophic lateral sclerosis on 
Guam were similar to those found in Americans with 
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idiopathic parkinsonism or classic amyotrophic lateral 
sclerosis, respectively. 
monoamines similar to that previously found in Classic 
Parkinsons disease may thus attend the parkinsonism- 
dementia syndrome of Guam. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

7287. Celesia, Gastone С. & Barr, Arlene N. (U, 
Wisconsin, Medical Center) Psychosis and other 
psychiatric manifestations of levodopa therapy. 
Archives of Neurology, 1970(Sep), Vol. 23(3), 193- 
200.—45 Ss with Parkinson's syndrome received. 250 
and/or 500 mg. of levodopa in oral dose. After the initial 
test Ss received 1,000 mg. of levodopa daily in 4 divided 
doses for 3 days. Dosage then increased by no more than 
250 mg. every 3rd day until Ss showed beneficial results, 
or until they developed side effects, or until a total daily 
dose of 8 gm. was reached. Psychiatric manifestations 
occurring in 16 of 45 Ss included psychoses, acute 
anxiety, euphoria, and other phenomena. 14 of-the 16 Ss 
developed generalized dyskinesia. Psychotic disorders 


emerged only after several wk. of maintenance on a dose . 


that had been well-tolerated initially. Benefits of 
levodopa usage far outweigh shortcomings, particularly 
since psychic side effects can be reversed through dose 
modification or use of an antidepressant, Catechola- 
mines and other brain monoamines appear to be 
implicated in etiology of psychotic disorders. Data on 
animals reveal levodopa administration is related to 
increase in content of brain norepinephrine, associa 

with excitement and sham rage. Animal data c 
dopamine administration suggest its direct invo 
in generating abnormal behavior. (25 ref.)—S. E. Gavin. 

7288. Council on Drugs, American Medical 

ation. Evaluation of levodopa 
Levodopa (Dopar, Larodopa). /АМА: Journal ie 
American Medical Association, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21912) 


y > ses levodopa which has proven to 
Bydelene for. ie LN of parkinsonism. 


ber of adverse reactions. 
cts are gastrointestin 
cardiovase 


Psychiatria Clinica, : 
complex interaction of, pre E: 1 
influences in Huntington's dise: yg in dele- 
generations (including those unaffected) vie 
riorating social circumstances. Their. s спев 68 
be due to incapacitating neurological S pue from à 
dementia, dysarthria, and ataxia, or it may onal) dis- 
concomitant psychiatric cause, €8, А B holism, mi- 
order often complicated by chronic à cific behavior 
nality, or promiscuity. Such a попаре о picture 
disorder often precedes the classical ys Pd it may 
of Huntington's disease by about 10 Tamilies The 
appear in unaffected members on ein 2 generations 
presence of severe personality disor d cribed. A father 
of а large Huntington's pedigree 15 tington’s disease) 
and 2 sons (all of whom developed Ноз Б wal 
had premorbid personalities dun а 3rd ote 
marked behavior disorders. The fact together with ed 
(free from the Huntington’s gene) ae ‘unaffect 
half-siblings from the same mother an 
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father, all developed severe personality disorders sug- 
gests that adverse environmental factors rather than a 
deleterious gene, are more likely to cause a personality 
disorder.—Journal summary. 

7290. DiGiacomo, Joseph N., Fahn, Stanley; Glass, 
Joel B., & Westlake, Robert J. (U. Pennsylvania) A case 
with Gilles de la Tourette's syndrome: Recurrent 
refractoriness to haloperidol, and unsuccessful 
treatment with L-dopa. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1971(Feb), Vol. 152(2), 115-117.—4A. 38-yr-old 
patent with the characteristic symptoms of Gilles de la 

ourette's syndrome including motor tics and explosive 
utterances had been treated with both psychotherapy 
and haloperidol. Haloperidol gave complete relief of 
symptoms, but after 5 yr. the symptoms returned despite 
increase in the dosage to 20 mg/day. The patient was 
admitted to a psychiatric ward, withdrawn from all 
medicines, and then treated with chlorpromazine at a 
level of 900 mg/day; in addition, L-dopa was started and 
increased to 6 mg/day over 7 wk. The chlorpromazine- 
L-dopa treatment produced no significant changes in 
symptoms. During the 8th-wk., these medicines were 
discontinued and haloperidol was again started. Within 3 
wk. of resuming haloperidol, all explosive utterances and 
tics were absent.—Journal abstract. 

7291. _Geschwind, Norman. (Boston City Hosp., 
Neurological Unit, Mass.) Current concepts: EA 
New England Journal of Medicine, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
284(12), 654-656.— The apparently simple classification 
Which most clinicians have been taught based on an 
expressive-receptive dichotomy is misleading and should 
be abandoned. The most important distinction in 
disorders of language output is between fluent and 
nonfluent aphasias. Patients with the latter produce little 
speech, which is uttered slowly with great effort and with 
Poor articulation. By contrast, the patients with fluent 
aphasias produce well articulated, long phrases or 
sentences with a normal grammatical skeleton, having 
normal rhythm and melody. The speech is abnormal, 

owever, since despite the many words produced, it is 
often remarkably devoid of content. The term "anomic 
aphasia” describes a fluent aphasia with essentially 
пора] comprehension and repetition—S. R. Diamond. 
» 7292. Goodding, Patricia J. (U. Missouri) Syntactic 
lures used by children with minimal cerebral 
i nctlon. Dissertation Abstracts International; 

(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5054-5055. 

293. Luriya, A. R., Konovaloy, A. N., & Podgornaya, 

Ya. Rasstroistva pamyati v klinike anevrizm 
регечепеї soedinitel'noi arterii. [Memory disturbances 
1 anterior communicating artery aneurysms.] Moscow, 

SR; Moscow U. Press, 1970. 121 p. 52 K. 
parking Minnigh, Els C. The changin picture of 
PA ү пвопвт: ll. The Northwestern University con- 
ay of rehabilitation through group physical ther- 
36 5o Rehabilitation Literature, 197\(Feb), Vol. 322), 
fo p. 0. Describes a hospital's program of treatment 
Aves tia s disease, Feeling that the individual 
грав was not only too limited, but actually served to 
$n mee the disabling effects, the new approach stresses 
med. ) erapy, utilizing the combined efforts of the 
staff Th nursing, physical, and occupational therapy 
the f € goal is to emphasize independence throughout 

© iospital stay. This is in recognition of the fact that 
remiss istration of L-dopa may result in remarkable 
moi on Of physical symptoms but it does not influence 

Wation or dependency habits.—S. L. Warren. 
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7295. Samra, Khairy; Riklan, Manuel; Levita, Eric, & 
Cooper, Irving S. Psychological correlates of 
anatomically verified thalamic lesions in parkin- 
sonians. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 152(2), 96-105.—Studied parkinsonians 
who had undergone chemo- or cryothalamectomy and 
subsequently died of causes unrelated to surgery. 
Pathological study revealed that the surgical lesion 
affected mainly the ventrolateral nucleus of the 
thalamus. Lesion placement was found to involve largely 
pallidothalamic pathways, thalamocortical circuits, and 
thalamothalamic interconnections. Psychological cor- 
relates of lesion characteristics were based on pre- and 
pe ratings of behavioral status, with emphasis 

eing placed on perceptual, cognitive, and emotional 
functions. It is suggested that postoperative psycholog- 
ical alterations accompany bilateral surgery more fre- 
quently than unilateral operations and appear related to 
changes in nonspecific and activating components of 
adaptive behavior. Moreover, the preo) erative psycho- 
logical status of a patient is more highly related to his 
postoperative psychological condition than to the site or 
size of the surgically imposed lesion centered in the 
ventrothalamic region.—Journal abstract. 

7296. Spring, Carlton J. (Stanford U.) Same-dit- 
ferent reaction time for letters in dyslexic and 
normal children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3974-3975. ‘ 

7297. Van Dongen, Н. R. & Van Harskamp, F. Een 
verkorte vorm van de W. A. I. S.: De waarde vam het 
Doppelt 1.0. in een neurologische patiénten groep. 
[Маро form of ће W. A. I. S.: The value of the 

ppelt I.Q. with a group of дарга ойга patients.] 
Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de P: chologie en haar 
Grensgebieden, 1970(Nov), Vol. 25(10), 665-667.—Ss, 54 
patients in a neurological clinic, were victims of brain 
tumors, strokes, atrophy, epilepsy and other neural 
defects. It was found that a correct rediction of the IQ 
scores on the complete WAIS could be found with the 
use of J. E. Doppelt's (see PA, Vol. 31:3024) short form 
of the WAIS in 61% of the cases with a standard error of 
4 IQ points. It is concluded that the usage of the og 
test was justified with patients who tired early when 
administered the complete WAIS.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

7298. Viukari, Matti. (Rinnekoti Inst. for Mentally 
Retarded, Majalampi, Finland) Brain function, carbon 
dioxide, anticonvulsants and tranquilizers, spinal 
fluid pH in brain diseases. Behavioral Neuropsychiatry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 2(9-10), 2-5.— Discusses the important 
role of carbon dioxide linked with potential of hydrogen 
(pH) for brain function in possibly regulating terminal 

electron transport, and its resemblance to 
iconvulsants and tranquilizers. Little 
normal pH values found in spinal 
fluid in neurological diseases. Further observations of 


abnormally high spinal fluid 


Brain Damage 


Burgess, Michael M., Kodanaz, Altan; Ziegler, 
EOM '& Greenburg, Howard. (U. Missouri) Prediction 
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of brain damage in two clinical populations. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 523- 
532.—Examined 15 intellectual and 12 sensory motor 
variables as predictors of brain damage in 57 neuro- 
logical and 68 psychiatric Ss. Results obtained via 
Student's t tests and multiple-regression analyses dem- 
onstrate that it is possible to predict brain damage in 
both clinical populations. Specific conclusions were: (a) 
as single predictor variables, sensory motor measures are 
superior to intellectual measures; (b) brain damage as 
measured behaviorally is consistent across the 2 popu- 
lations; (c) there is a greater incidence of false positives 
in a psychiatric than a neurological population; and (d) 
multiple-variant prediction seems to hold promise for 
identification of brain damage. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

7300. Dominik, Witoslawa; Nowicka-Gawecka, 
Halina, & Owsianowska, Teresa. (Medical Academy, 
Poznan, Poland) Późne skutki psychologiczne 
zamkniętych urazów czaszki. [Late psychological 
results of closed cranial injuries.) Przegląd Psycho- 
logiczny, 1971, Vol. 1(21), 191-204.—Examined 51 

atients who had suffered brain concussion or contusion. 
$ continued to complain of such symptoms as head- 
aches, impoverished memory, and excessive sensitive- 
ness, often several years after the accident. Clinical tests 
and case studies were employed to evaluate Ss’ condi- 
tions. It was found that in all cases several disturbances 
in the cognitive sphere (loss of memory and concen- 
tration, ability to plan and forecast) and the emotional 
sphere (sensitiveness, the weakening of emotional con- 
trol, depression) were present. It is suggested that the 
background for these disturbances may be organic 
damage to the CNS or disfunction їп the adaptive 
mechanism appearing immediately after the injury. The 
advantages of the case study method for research of this 
type are discussed. (Russian summary)—English sum- 
mary. 

7301. Fowler, Roy S. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) A simple non-language test of new learning. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills; 1969(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 895- 
901.—Describes a paired-associate learning test which 
uses familiar household objects and is independent of 
spoken language. The test was patterned after the 
Wechsler Paired-Associate Learning Test (PALT) of the 
Wechsler Memory Scale. The Wechsler test has been 
used for many yr. to evaluate learning in brain-damaged 
Ss. It is, however, of no use when the S has a speech 
deficit. The Object test was designed to be used when 
language deficits exist. 160 normal Ss were given both 
the PALT and the Non-Language Object Paired- 
Associate Learning Test. Ss were divided into 20 Ss of 
each sex in each of the following age groups: 30.6-40.5 
yr., 40.6-50.5 yr., 50.6-60.5 yr., and 60.6+ yr. The tests 
were of comparable difficulty level. Norms are given. 
The Object test is easy to give and should prove to be of 
considerable value in evaluating the new learning ability 
of brain-damaged Ss. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7302. Kilpatrick, Dean G. (U. Georgia) The Halstead 
Category Test of brain dysfunction: Feasibility of a 

Short form. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
30(2), 577-578.—Although the Halstead Category Test is 
one of the best indicators of brain dysfunction among 
the subtests of the Halstead-Reitan Neuropsychological 
Test Battery, it has been used infrequently by psy- 
chologists in clinical settings. The feasibility of a short 
form was considered. For the test protocols of 41 16-76 
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yr. old Ss the r for errors on odd items and t 
was .90, on even items and total errors, .99, 
neurological or psychiatric patients, with the 
of 10 used to obtain local norms. The 
correlation was .97. Research on the di 
power of a short form was discussed; a short. 
apparently feasible for use by the psycholog 
abstract. 
7303. Lansdell, Н. (National Inst. of Ni 
Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, Md.) A де 
lectual factor affected by temporal lobe d 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), 
182-184.—Attempted to compute the general 
loading on a variety of tests, and to demons! 
factor score estimates were related to the 
lesions regardless of side. The Differential Apti 
and the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scal 
utilized as instruments. “Extent of surgery, 
pathology, on the left was related to scores on 
factor and on the right to scores on the speed 
relation to scores on the general factor was 
of side of lesion.”—E. J. Kronenberger. { 
7304. Luria, А. R. Metody issledovanlya 
korkovykh funktsii pri lokal'nykh рогай 
mozga (sindromnyi analiz). [Methods for € 
of higher cortical functions in local lesions 0 
(syndromic analysis).] In A. R. Luria, “Vyssh 
funktsii cheloveka i ikh narusheniya pi 
porazheniyakh mozga.” (See PA, Vol 4 
460.—Considers the methods of examination 
particularly those of neuropsychology, in Са 
lesions of the brain: preliminary conversatio 
patient followed by the presentation of 6 
procedures in cases involving (a) motor fun 
audiomotor coordination, (c) higher cutaneo 
functions, (d) higher al functions, (€) 
processes, (f) impressive speech, (g) expressive 
writing and reading, (i) arithmetic, an 
processes. 28 pertinent figures and tracings û 
along with illustrative materials incorpora! 
text.—4. D. London. ik 
7305. Luria, A. R. Narushenie vst 
funktsii pri lokal'nykh porazhenlyak er 
pairment of higher cortical functions In a 
the brain.] In A. R. Luria, “Vysshie Коп 
cheloveka i ikh narusheniya ра 
porazheniyakh mozga.” (See PA, M 
302.— Considers in great experimental 
detail a number of major topics: (а) me 
problems in research on higher ын m 
lesions of the brain, (b) impairment о tin 
temporal lesions, (c) their impairmen ;rment i 
occipito-parietal lesions, (d) their ШЕКЕ in 
motor lesion, and (e) their impair E. 
Included are the latest advances in the E k 
illumination of “the basic facts” of E and tf 
neuropsychology. 83 pertinent аа ФИН 
exclusive of tables, are provided al o | D 
materials incorporated into the bn Ka 
7306. Luria, A. R. Vysshie Kore 
cheloveka i ikh narusheniya dud 
porazheniyakh mozga. [Higher со “ca 
man and their impairment in local ri 4 
(2nd ed.)) Moscow, USSR: MR 
7307. Obrzut, John E. & کی‎ 8 
Arizona U.) An investigation of Study: 
Impairment Test: A normative 1 
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Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr) Vol. 27(2), 224-225. 
—The Sherman Mental Impairment Test was admin- 
istered to 100 Ss. The results noted were: (a) brain- 
injured children had a slower reaction score and found 
fewer letters than the brain-injured adults; (b) normal 
children had a faster RT score, and found fewer letters 
than their adult counterparts; (c) Sherman's cutoff scores 
can be applied to both children and adult groups when 
using the RT score; (d) the letter finding score adult 
norms cannot be applied to children; (e) some possi- 
bilities for misclassifying Ss were noted; and (f) accuracy 
of classification is not dependent upon the sex of the 
S.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7308. Simpson, C. Dene & Vega, Arthur. (Northwest 
Nazarene Coll.) Unilateral brain damage and patterns 
of age-corrected WAIS subtest scores. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 204-208. 
—The WAIS was administered to 88 brain-damaged 
ER and 50 controls as a part of the Halstead-Reitan 

europsychological Test Battery. Age-corrected WAIS 
subtest scores were used. A total of 11 unilateral 
brain-damage signs were identified. These signs were 
then applied to individual patient protocols and to 
Кошу reported data and the result indicated support 
ог the use of the signs. “The possibility of using the 
results of the paired-comparisons procedure as а type of 
screening test for the presence of unilateral brain damage 
is promising." It is suggested that if 4 or more signs are 
present for either right- or left-hemisphere damage then a 
diagnosis may be made in that direction.—E. J. Kro- 
nenberger. 

7309, Thomsen, Poul. Benton-testen. [The Benton 
Test] Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(3), 189-204,—De- 
scribes the Benton Revised Visual Retention Test for 
таре. Its use in Denmark is recommended.—P. 


Epilepsy 

547210. Salcedo Ordóñez, A. (U. Cadiz, Medical 
ool, Spain) Epilepsia y contenido vivencial: A 
Propósito de un caso de “dreamy state." [Epilepsy 
os recalled content: In relation to a case of “dreamy 
| v ] Actas Luso-Espanolas de Neurología y Psiquiatría, 
1370an), Vol. 2901), 43-50. Discusses the case of ап 
gold male epileptic suffering from psychosensory 
sl reamy state") crises, the symptoms of which included 
майл, convulsions from an early age, and guilt 
oa inferiority feelings due to family problems. By 
єп mining the recalled past experiences during these 
conti, the therapist was able to delve into the personal 
Sv [в of the patient and aid him therapeutically. The 
ш ‘amily, professional, and medical problems were 
[кыз ssed during 15 sessions with the therapist. Further 
ort Amt entailed administering 2 tablets of trinuride h 
intak ау, forbidding alcohol and exercise, restrictin| the 
Suffer of liquids, and taking many urine tests. Upon 
fering 5 subsequent crises, the modification of the Ss 
nom ed past experiences was noted although the phe- 
menological structure of these crises sti persisted. 
sum Case was observed over a 5-yr period, (English 

DS. Maze. à 
U. Geller, Martin & Christoff, Nicholas. (City U. 
the ОК, Mt. Sinai School of Medicine) Diazepam in 
of теаітепі of childhood epilepsy. JAMA: Journal 
atts American Medical Association, 19710Маг), Vol. 
), 2087-2090.—Treated 38 epileptic children with 
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a variety of seizure types with diazepam (valium) orally. 
The median duration of treatment was 2 yr. 

ranged from 3-60 mg/day depending upon patient 
tolerance and seizure nse, although the usual 
effective dose was 15 mg/ ау. Seizure suppression was 
good to excellent in 29 children. The best results were 
seen in those with petit mal and other minor seizures, 
Side effects were few and usually limited to drowsiness, 
раа is a very safe and effective long-term anti- 
convulsant in some seizure disorders of childhood, 
—Journal abstract. 

7312. Lison, Michel P. (U, São Paulo, Medical 
Faculty of Ribeirão Préto, Brazil) Crises tonicas ахіаіѕ 
е crises acinéticas: Estudo clinico de 

cientes tratados com derivados 

Axo-tonic seizures and akinetic seizures: Clinical stud: 
of patients treated by benzodi in Anne 
Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1970(Dec), Vol. 28(4), 347- 56,—In- 
vestigated the clinical changes of 2 Ss with axotonic 
seizures and 10 Ss with akinetic seizures treated by 
nitrazepam, Rapid reduction in frequency of the ax- 
otonic seizures occurred. The best result was obtained in 
1 S with isolated seizures, resulting from an infantile 


myoclonic encephalopathy with lh ythmia abol- 
ished after 2 tn of tato. The other S ated the 
Lennox syndrome; there was decrease in intensity and 


frequency of other t of seizures which were occur- 
ing esse ed to the axotonic seizures but new types of 


of infectious processes aggr: c 
1 S. Among the Ss with akinetic seizures, $ Fi 

rapid reduction in frequency and severity seizures 
after the Ist day of treatment; in 4 Ss the seizures were 
abolished on the Ist day of treatment. Relapses or 
intensification of the clinical picture were in $ 
Ss. The increase of dosage had an inconstant effect. (17 


f.)—English summary. 
jä 313 Lison, MI p. (U. São Paulo, Medical 


ШЕШУ Ё Кро оа Brazil) — em 
flexão: Estudo с! ‹ 
tratados com (Mogadon). [Massive 


itra; 
asms: Clinical study in patients treated by nitrazepam 
(Inogadon). Arquivos de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 19704 Dec), 
Vol. 28(4), 336-346.—Investigated the changes of the 
clinical picture of 12 epileptic 
spasms when 
bien fis the Ist day; i 
after ; 
reduction of the intensity o spasms after the Ist day. It 


bserved that (a) spasms continued, although the 
amplitude and violence of muscular contraction were 
reduced; (b) partial seizures occurred in some patients; 


decreasing the ‹ 
ime i between the onset of massive spasms and 
ои of the treatment with nitrazepam, did not 
influence the results obtained with nitrazepam. Partial 
seizures rela in 7 patients and | 
decrease of the drug or to infectious processes. Infectious 
of the respiratory tract were frequently seen 
after the beginning of the treatment, During the 
treatment 7 patients аҗы me seizures, for 


time. Symptom an vior changes were 
he when bg tonic seizures developed, sug- 


gesting the installment of the Lennox syndrome. (18 
Sina Lawes р. & Cohadon, F. (Hosp. Saint-André, 
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Cours d’Albret, Bordeaux, France) Considérations sur 
les épilepsies partielles continues et leurs relations 
avec les épilepsies somato-motrices. [Considerations 
concerning epilepsia partialis continua and its associ- 
ation with somato-motor epilepsy.] Encéphale, 1970(Jul), 
Vol, 59(4), 362-389.—Presents case observations of 
patients with typical Jacksonian and myoclonic seizures 
who have also evidenced epilepsia partialis continua 
(EPC). EPC is a form of epilepsy marked by clonic 
muscular contractions during the intervals which exist 
between major convulsions. Surgical intervention 
showed demonstrable evidence of causative factors: 
subdural hematoma in 1 case and advanced syphilis in 
another. Associations are made between EPC and 
somato-motor epilepsy on the basis of symptomatology 
and EEG findings in these 2 cases. Particular problems 
associated with the establishment of a diagnosis of EPC 
on the basis of EEG findings are discussed. (35 ref.)—P. 
R. Shibelski. 

7315. Roth, С. (Vienna City Hosp., Neurological 
Clinic, Austria) Epilepsia est morbus non possessio. 
[Epilepsy is a disease and not a ossession.] Confinia 
Psychiatrica, 1970, Vol. 13(1), E Discuescs a 
manuscript not yet edited (Codex cremifanensis No. 70) 
of the Benedictine Monastery (Kremsmünster, Austria), 
Which was written before the year 1320 by the Friar 
Wernherus Medicus, and includes a chapter on epilepsy. 
The concept that epilepsy is a disease and not a 
possession, that it is to be treated with diet and 
purgation, not through exorcism, relates to the somatic 
interpretation of psychopathological conditions in the 
primary literature of the Middle Ages. (18 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


7316. Angenent, H. L. A frame of reference in the 
observation of institutionalized subnormals. Journal 
of Mental Subnormality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 16(31, Pt. 2), 
107-112.—Investigated which factors influence an insti- 
tutional staff's judgments of—and therefore the edu- 
cation of—the institutionalized subnormal. Interviews 
with staff on the characteristics of 39 female and 61 male 
8-21 yr. old slightly feeble-minded patients revealed 67 
items. Ss were rated for the Presence or absence of a 
particular behavior by 3 staff members. Analysis 
revealed 4 general factors which accounted for approx- 
imately 66% of the total variance: (a) intelligence, (b) 
vital and egoistic needs, (c) agreeableness, and (d) 
excitability, 2 other factors, sex and age, also increased 
the amount of variance accounted for to approximately 
79%. The characteristics of each factor are described and 
kid e ead Itis EAS that this model can aid 
1n developing theories of treatment - 
oe children.—S. Knapp. te mb 

. Bishop, Frank; Bass, Francesca, & And 
Eileen. (Royal Children's Hosp., Parkville мазор, 
Australia) The use of groups in the evaluation of 
mental retardation. Australian Journal of Mental Re- 
tardation, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 23-26.—A group of 
trained personnel of different disciplines observed 
several groups of 6-8 children for a minimum of 4 
observations of approximately 1'/, hr. each. The team 
was to diagnose the difficulty of the child. Apparently no 
formal instructions were used to confirm the findings. 41 
children were diagnosed. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the procedure are discussed. The following 
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assessments were made on each child: hig 
other children and adults, to whom 
approaches, how he approached others and 
and the pattern of activity for the whol 
also participated in the evaluation—C 
7318. Brown, Joy A. (U. Northern. 
relationship of physical stigmata, intellect 
tioning, and performance profile in m 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 191 
31(8-A), 3987. 4 
7319. Christodorescu, D., Negu 
Zelingher, Roza, & Таши, С. (С. М; 
Bucharest, Romania) Conversion 
Klinefelter's syndrome. Psychiatria Clinica, 
3(4), 230-340.—Reports 4 cases of Ki 
drome with conversion reactions. | patient} 
hysterical psychopath and another exhi 
traits in the projective te 
parameters of the personality of Klinefelt 
posing them to the manifestation of functio 
are discussed. (28 ref.)—Journal summary. ~ 
7320. Coleman, Richard. (U. No 
Klinefelter’s syndrome: A review of tl 
Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1970(Dee 
Pt. 2), 103-106.— Since Н. Klinefelter's 194 
of the syndrome bearing his name, further 
attempted to refine and expand his preli n 
Thus far histological and karyotyping 


and maternal 
ally related to 


syndrome. While a dis 
continues to exist, ti has been general 
the highest frequencies have occurred at 
of mental retardation. (24 ref.)—Journal 
7321. D'Alton, S. O. (U. New South Wà 
Sociology, Kensington, Australia) Con 
dation in industrial society. Australi 
Mental Retardation, 1970(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 3 
views mental retardation with alarm, part 
industrial demands for production. b- 
petuated by the belief that the IQ is defini 
only way to rehabilitate the mentally n < 
the productive form. The institution ЇЧ 
mentally retarded is regarded as сша 
society. There is much literature about i 
mentally retarded can do, and there are 
for the mentally retarded. As a result, 
mentally retarded are devalued, as E. 
with the mentally retarded.—C. L. a 
7322. Fong, Louella J. (Purdue, e 
criminability and color-form prefere 
and retarded children. Dissertation 5020. 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 501 m 
7323. Gunzburg, Н. C. Sympos mal 
zation”: Il. The hospital as a поп 
environment. Journal of Menem 
1970(Dec), Vol. 16(31, Pt. 2), 71-8 m. 
20-30% of patients in hospitals D 
actually need nursing and medical er 
that hospitals be reorganized to prep: is 
more normal conditions. The od EE s 
operational philosophy, (b) mud E 
(c) a planned variety of differen Pa 
an integrated planning program licy rela 
practices, (e) an operational ро 
training, (f) involvement of nonc! 
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education in the institutional home, and (h) living units 
(where patients are prepared for community living). It is 
concluded that the institutional framework has more 
flexibility and potential for this work than traditions and 
practices have indicated. (15 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7324. Hasazi, Joseph E. (U. Miami) The relationship 
of attentional, motivational, and visual-perceptual 
variables to response latency in developmental 
retardates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5623-5624. 

7325. Heaton-Ward, W. Alan. (Stoke Park Hosp. 
Group, Bristol, England) The role of the hospital in the 
mental subnormality service. Journal of Mental Sub- 
normality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 16(31, Pt. 2), 57-61.—Con- 
siders the criticisms of hospitals for the mentally 
subnormal and their staffs. The lack of an integrated 
service (where the hospital is part of the community 
service) is considered a major barrier in the improvement 
of facilities. The need for (a) assessment as an ongoing 
process; (b) long-term, short-term, and day care; (c) 
multidisciplinary teams; (d) revised nurses’ training 
programs; (с) smaller institutions; and (f) a larger 
psychiatric staff are discussed. The increase in volunteers 
is described as reducing some of the barriers between the 
hospitals and the community.—S. Knapp. 

7326. Kindberg, Margaret N. (Ohio State U.) Imi- 
tation of a peer model by severely retarded insti- 
tutionalized boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5605-5606. 

7327. Lucker, William G. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) The effects of environmental stimulation 
on the perceptual thresholds of high-active and 
low-active mentally retarded persons. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5031. 

7328. MacMillan, Donald L. & Keogh, Barbara К. (U. 
California, School of Education, Riverside) Normal and 
relarded children's expectancy for failure. Devel- 
opmental Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 343-348. 
-Administered a series of block designs, '/ of which 
Were interrupted prior to completion to 60 normal and 60 
retarded children. Ss were divided among 3 instructional 
conditions which defined interruption as success, failure, 
Of neutral. Repetition choice was noted and Ss were 
asked why certain tasks had not been finished. Inter- 
ruption was perceived differently by normals and 
fe lardates, Retardates perceived interruption as personal 
ailure, normals did not. Although retardates exhibited a 
Success Orientation оп repetition choice under the 
Success condition, interruption was still seen as due to 
ood inadequacies.—Journal abstract. 

a угуз Thonis & Baumeister, Alfred A. (U. 
ati ects of stimulus-response compa 
i and complexity upon reaction times of normals 
py. retardates. Journal of Comparative & Physiological 
the Ку, 1971 Jun), Vol. 753), 459-463.— Compared 
е Ts of 40 male undergraduates and 40 reta 
= ©з across 5 levels of complexity and 2 of stimulus- 
ые (S-R) compatibility. Stimulus complexity was 
sere between Ss and S-R compatibility within Ss. The 
n effects of intelligence, complexity, and compati- 
x С, Were all significant, аз were the Intelligence 
ipeo plexity, Complexity x Compatibility, and Intel- 
cue X Compatibility interactions. Results are dis- 
"es in terms of an information-processing, deficit for 

Тагаев. —Journal abstract. 

ipe. 0. Nielsen, Bogill. (Frekeriksgaard School, Copen- 
„ Denmark) Hjaelpeklasseelevers intelligens- 
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struktur. [The structure of intelligence of borderline 
children.] Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(3), 178-188. 
—Presents a descriptive and correlational study of 
borderline children in a special school. Boys have а more 
uneven structure and higher IQ than girls, who profit 
more from education,—P. Myloy, 

7331. Nirje, Bengt. iposium on “normaliza- 
tion": I. The normali principle: СЕ 
and comments. Journal of Mental Sı ay 
1970(Dec), Vol. 16(31, Pt. 2), 62-70.—Describes 
normalization principle as making available to the 
mentally subnormal, "patterns and conditions of every- 
day life which are as close as possible to the norms and 
patterns of the mainstream of society." 8 facets of such a 
process are discussed with — ions and methods of 
implementation for the mentally subnormal: (a) normali- 
zation of their daily, weekly, and yearly rhythms; (b 
normal developmental experiences of the life cycle; (c 
respect for their choices, wishes, and desires; (d) normal 
bisexual contacts; (e) normal economic standards; and 
(f) normal standards of physical facilities. It is concluded 
that application of the normalization principle pro- 
foundly affects not only the retarded but also those who 
work with them, their parents, and society in general. 
—S. Knapp. 

7332. Pedersen, Jens M. The physical environment 
of the mentally hand 1, in building 
for the mentally handicapped. Journal of Mental 
Subnormality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 1631, Pt. 2), 121-125, 
Reviews the interaction of the medical, educational, 
and therapeutic disciplines with architecture in designing 
buildings for the mentally 
development in Denmark usin 
a single bedroom for each n 
mendations for rooms for 2-4 residents in the case of the 
very young or severely multihandicapped are e my 
The use of the central institution as an jucational, 
occupational therapy, and observational center with 
patients in outlying residences is sU A research 
project in progress on the physical environment of the 
mentally retarded is described, It is concluded that 
prompt feedback from new facilities is necessary to 
prevent future mistakes and to develop new designs for 


id implementation.—S. , 
P333. Pitt, David; Pene, Vul: Ferris, А. A, & 


Evans, Jack L. (Children's Cotta Training Center, 
Kew, Victoria, Australia) Prevention of mental deli- 


trol of infectious diseases. Australian 
Куч of Mental Retardation, 1970(Mar), Vol. 101), 
9-22.—Research indicates that of the retarded in 
institutions, 5-6% are there from causes of infectious 
than rubella. These are acquired pre- and 


disease other 
ily, 4 factors play an important part in deter- 
азан ether fetal fection is established: maternal 


i ity, effectiveness of the placenta, capacity of the 
fetus to. react, and virulence, Increasi reden : 
i ity and h : 

аай 4 fetal infection. Progress in the reduction of 
viral infection is noted. Geographical differences in the 
rate of certain infections is noted. New evidence that 


hepatitis an im nt role in mental retardation is 
ates del LC L. Nicholson 


2534. Pitt, David, et al. (Children's Cottages, Kew, 
Victoria, Australia) Lead poison in retarded chil- 
“Australian Journal of Мета! Retardation, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 58-60.— Lead poisoning in children 
has been reduced, but not eliminated. Some studies 
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indicate a higher incidence of blood lead levels in 
mentally retarded children. Previously undetected lead 
poisoning may be a factor in the mental retardation of 
some children. This study investigated blood lead levels 
in 30 mentally retarded children of unknown etiology 
and 20 disturbed children. No abnormal levels were 
found in the disturbed Ss. Of the 30 retarded Ss, 21 had 
signs of brain injury and 6 of these had high blood lead 
levels. An extension of the study to 121 children with 
brain damage of unknown cause found 3 with high lead 
blood levels. Causes are discussed. Some were known to 
chew toys, which may have been a source of lead.—C. L. 
Nicholson. 

7335. Smith, Meryl C. (Grosvenor Hosp., Summer 
Hill, New South Wales, Australia) Residential care of 
the severely and profoundly retarded child. Austra- 
lian Journal of Mental Retardation, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 
30-33.— Presents the basic philosophy of the care of the 
severely mentally retarded—they are not babies, but 
humans, and must be helped from dependency to as 
great a degree of independence as possible. The routine 
of the day is discussed, with the techniques of developing 
this independence. Methods of fullest utilization. of 
pue are discussed, as well as use and placement of 

uildings. Voluntary personnel utilization is presented. A 
day's activity program is outlined. The program de- 
scribed is now in operation at the Grosvenor Hospital in 
Australia.—C. L. Nicholson. 

7336. Sternlicht, Manny; Pustel, Gabriel, & Deutsch, 
Martin R. (Willbrook State School, Staten Island, N.Y.) 
Suicidal tendencies among institutionalized re- 
tardates. Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 16(31, Pt. 2), 93-102. —Examined the records of 33 
male and 12 female suicidal retardates, drawn from the 
largest institutional cross-section of retardates in the 
United States, for a number of variables: (a) statistical 
parameters, (b) psychological correlates, and (c) per- 
sonality dynamics. Statistical parameters covered include 
(a) the incidence of suicidal behavior, (b) IQs, (c) CA 
and length of institutionalization, (d) diagnostic clas- 
sification, and (e) methods of suicide. The home 
backgrounds, behavioral profiles, and psychological 
nature of the attempted suicides were examined to 
provide psychological correlates. A detailed psycholog- 
ical analysis of a mildly retarded suicidal girl is presented 
in an effort to discover the personality dynamics of the 
Suicidal retardate. A theory of retardate suicide is 
proposed. (25 ref.) —Journal summary. 

7337. Stubblefield, Harold W. (Clover Bottom Hosp. 
& School, Donelson, Tenn.) On being a pastor to the 
mentally retarded. Journal of Pastoral Care, 1970(Jun), 
Vol. 24(2), 98-108.—Discusses the pastor’s approach to 
the mentally retarded in terms of understanding the 
world of the retarded, clarifying his own feelings about 
the retarded, and a willingness to be flexible and creative 
in e proach Strunk. 

. Turner, Gillian. (Grosvenor Hos, ., Su 
Hill, New South Wales, Australia) X linked sented: 
retardation. Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 1(2), 61-62—Although there are a 
number of X-linked diseases associated with mental 
retardation, there is also a form in which the outstanding 
feature is their somatic normality. From 2,000 records at 
1 institution, 170 males fell into the category of mainly 
normal features except that they were retarded. These Ss 
and their case histories were examined, excluding those 
who had a history of fits, head circumference 2 cm. more 


or less than average, height below the 3rd percentile, | 
major or 3 minor congenital abnormalities, Presence of 
neurological signs, and history of encephalitis or men- 
ingitis. A total of 23 remained. These were examined and 
it was found that 4 had family histories of X linkage 
without retarded brother, but 60% had an affected 
retarded male relative. The implications for genetic 
counseling are evident in X-linked cases—C n 
Nicholson. 

7339. Zarfas, D. E. (Ontario Dept. of Healih, 
Toronto, Canada) Symposium on “normalization”: Ill, 
Moving toward the normalcy principle in a large 
government operated facility for the mentally re- 
tarded. Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
16(31, Pt. 2), 84-92.— Describes a program for bes 
the mentally retarded in an institutional facility whi 
emphasizes learning-living rather than nursing-medical 
principles. The unit system is used to delineate the types 
of patients involved and the services needed. The 
hospital, educational, activity, and adult training and 
rehabilitation units are briefly described. Personnel and 
training programs are outlined. The difficulties, reactions 
of the staff, and progress of the program from 1968-1970 
is reported. It is concluded that the goal of normali 
zation, while not being accomplished, is being ap- 
proached.—S. Knapp. 


Learning & Motor Ability 


7340. Anooshian, Yarajan B. (U. Northern Colorado) 
A comparison of two instructional techniques к 
improving balance in profoundly and severely mer 
tally retarded boys. Dinaan Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3927. 

7547 Beasley, Nigel & Hegarty, John. W Es 
England) The use of the Touch-Tutor ор 
children. Journal of Mental Subnormality, 1 a i 
Vol. 16(31, Pt. 2), 113-118.—Studies learning in 2 s 
and female severely retarded 8-19 yr. olds ү т 
Touch Tutor developed by A. Cleary and р. T rof 
(see PA, Vol. 43:14750). Ss were assigned ое 
teaching conditions in which (a) 1-, 2- ed (6) the 
slides were presented progressively or m vanced (0 
machine repeated the correct response and а E 
a new slide after correct or incorrect er. 
advanced to a new slide only after the vore d al 
which the machine did not repeat. Data її posts 
there were no significant differences in pre- 2! 13% were 
scores for Ss in any of the groups, se rogram; It 
able to match-to-sample before and after tl p E arded 
is concluded that a small number of severe sample 
children can use machines employing px they can be 
but that further research is necessary befor 
introduced into the classroom.—S. PAPA arles E, & 

7342. Berry, Franklin M., Jouber Single-letter 
Baumeister, Alfred A. (Columbus Co ciate learn- 
cue selection and degree of paired-a Sal Psycholog), 
ing in retardates. Journal of Беш 
1971(Мау), Vol. 88(2), 196-204.— Trai 
residential institution for the г 
stimulus paired associates (PAS ý 
stimuli were trigrams and the rep a assi 
were response-pretrained and таты ere nt level 0 
different groups; experiencing а C1 learning tials 
learning: 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 2 perfect, or 8 a letter from fg 
were tested for digit recall to ead S e was 07 
trigrams presented singly, and pe 
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according to either a single- or double-criterion method. 
Both of these modes of analysis showed Ist letters to be 
better recall cues than the other 2 (after 2 perfect trials) 
and a large increase in the effectiveness of 3rd letters 
after 8 overlearning trials. However, single-criterion 
scoring indicated that the: amount of single-letter 
selection increased across trials, but the double-criterion 
scoring revealed that it was actually 2-letter usages which 
were more frequently employed with increasing degrees 
of PA learning. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7343. Craft, James E. (Baylor U.) Verbal paired- 
associate learning by educable mentally retarded 
and normal children. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3949. 

7344. Etaugh, Claire F. (Bradley U.) Factors in 
learning stereometric discriminations in children. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 614. 
—Tested 30 retarded and 30 normal children in a 
2-choice size-discrimination task to determine if young 
children form discriminations more rapidly with stereo- 
metric objects than with pattern stimuli. Findings 
support the importance of depth cues in the mastery of 
stereometric discrimination tasks, at best for 2-choice 
problems.—P. Hertzberg. 

7345. Hayes, Charles S. (U. Iowa) The frustration 
effect in normal and retarded children as a function 
of rewarded pretraining. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5624. 

7346. Logan, Mary M. (U. Arizona) The effects of 
lype of reinforcement and source of reinforcer 
Selection on institutionalized mental retardates. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 5001. 

k 7347. O'Connor, Colleen. (Texas Technological U.) 
daplo-day difference between dominant and non- 
ominant grip strength in preschool children. Per- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 302), 676. 
—Investigated the nature of bilateral asymmetry of grip 
Strength with 10 normal and 10 retarded right-dominant 
preschoolers who performed 6 isometric contractions of 
а on each of 2 different days. The nondominant 
n was more vulnerable to fatigue, while the domi- 
fo nee of right-grip strength was emphasized. A format 
Д Investigations (о compare and evaluate N. C. 
Parte bilateral training hypothesis and С. H. 
Ni acato's unilateral notion for the development of 

23 dominance is suggested.—P. Hertzberg. 
ре 48. Schaeffer, Richard F. (Florida State U.) Error- 
retard ablishment of discrimination learning sets in 
d ed children using fading procedures. Disser- 
bond Abstracts International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 


39. Touchette, Paul E. (Massachusetts General 
uring” poston) Transfer of stimulus control: Meas- 
pan е moment of transfer. Journal of the Ex- 
му пета! Analysis of Behavior, 1971(May), Vol. 15(3), 
simple ;—3 severely retarded adolescent boys acquire 
taught form discrimination errorlessly. Each was Ist 
White үе Press а red key уз. a simultaneously present 
lished, 67, After this discrimination had been estab- 
White k ack figures were superimposed on the red and 

Bi €ys. Each correct response affected the next trial 

Sec. TE the onset of the red stimulus an additional .5 
е of stimulus control to the figures was 
he d деп Ss responded correctly before the onset 
Tevers; is stimulus. A series of errorless discrimination 
als was accomplished with this technique, during 
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which the number of trials to transfer systematically 
decreased with successive reversal. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

7350. Turnure, James E. (U. Minnesota) Reactions 
to physical and social distracters by moderately 
retarded institutionalized children. Journal of Special 
Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 283-294. —Investigated 
the orienting behavior of mentally retarded children 
under a variety of conditions, all involving a discrim- 
ination learning task. In Exp. I, the data from these Ss 
were compared with those available from a previous 
investigation which involved normal Ss of comparable 
MA and CA. It was found that, in many cases, the 
normal Ss showed nontask orientations to a greater 
degree than did the retarded Ss. An examination of those 
circumstances under which the retarded glanced more 
often indicated that these circumstances, often observed 
in the classroom, are inappropriate for adjudging 
retardates to be distractible. Exp. II added a social agent 
to the conditions for task performance, using Ss from 
Exp. I. The presence of an adult in the learning situation 
greatly increased nontask orientations. However, it was 
also shown that if cues are provided by the adult, they 
will be utilized by the Ss so that their glancing apparently 
represented information-seeking and not merely vacuous 
orientations to a salient social stimulus. Exp. III, using 
naive Ss, replicated the pattern of results found in Exp. 
II.—Journal abstract. 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 


7351. Bowersock, Roger B. (Florida State U.) Effects 
of verbal, vicarious, and monetary reinforcement on 
the verbally stated interests of three rehabilitation 
clients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4450-4451. 

7352. Farrall, K. M. (Commonwealth Center, 
Melbourne, Victoria, Australia) Problems of work 
placement for the mentally deficient. Australian 
Journal of Mental Retardation, 1970(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 
21-29.— Discusses the difficulty of placement in occu- 
pations for the mentally retarded. A description of the 
Australian Government employment services is given. 
Characteristics of the mentally retarded should be 
explained to the prospective employer, Many vocations 
are suitable for the mentally retarded with only some 
modification of routine, equipment, or technique. There 
are several positions the mentally retarded can fill, and 
some of these are listed. The need for vocational 
assessment and evaluation of the mentally retarded is 
emphasized. The role of the parents is discussed. Several 
problems of em, loyment are highlighted, and possible 
approaches to eir prevention and solutions are dis- 

С. L. Nicholson. ] 
S. быы, Cebrun А. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
ing antisocial retardates toward increased 


ill) Shapii a 
sce to immediate self-reinforcement. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 
4991-4992. 


54. King, Susan H. (Louisiana State U., Agricul- 
a МЕ Mni] Coll.) The relationships between 
mental age, level of language functioning and social 
acceptability in the trainable mentally retarded. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 

- 691. M so 
е. Nas Marie D. (Monash U., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Elwyn Morey memorial lecture: Human 
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potential. Australian Journal of Mental Retardation, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 1(1), 4-8.—With norms and averages, 
there are deviances, at both extremes. The norms and 
standards are important as objective guides, but subject 
to fluctuations, Social scientists warn that we are moving 
toward a 2-class automated society—the essential and 
surplus citizens. An interdisciplinary team approach 
offers a means of reducing the number of surplus citizens 
by assaying their potential and fitting these citizens into 
society, Learning potential and educational achievement 
must be increased, The mental health of the individual is 
important in developing his potential. Therapy and 
rehabilitation to improve the mentally handicapped are 
discussed. General theoretical considerations of IQ 
scores are mentioned.—C. L. Nicholson. 

7356. Van Der Maren, Jean М. (U. Louvain, Center 
of Psychodiagnostic Research & Psychological Consul- 
tation, Belgium) Enquéte a propos de 14 métiers et 
des capacités opérationnelles préalables à leur 
apprentissage par des adolescents handicapés 
mentaux. [Inquiry about 14 professions and the learning 
operational capacities among mentally handicapped 
adolescents.] Psychologica Belgica, 1970, Vol. 10(2), 
225-246.—Examines the question of specific abilities 
necessary for successful training of mentally handi- 
capped adolescents. On the basis of a nondirective 
discussion with educators, a list of 61 professional 
requirements was elaborated. In the next stage, about 20 
people, educators and employers, from each of the 14 
professions selected judged the necessity of a given 
professional requirement for the respective jobs. An 
index of necessity was calculated for each of the 
requirements and jobs, classifiable into 4 categories: 
useless, accessory, required, and essential. Results show 
that professional abilities are more important for various 
forms of training than academic knowledge. Discrep- 
ancies between judgments of educators and employers 
are discussed. (English abstract) (26 ref.)—S. Slak. 
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7357. Abaffy, Marta & Takacs, Judit. Pszichológiai 
megfigyelések és tapasztalatok egy gyermekosztályon. 
[Psychological observations and experiences in a pedi- 
atric ward.] dS ta Pszichológiai Szemle, 1970, Vol. 
27(3), 415-421.—| n the internal medicine ward with 40 
beds in the Budapest Regional Pediatric Hospital, 780 
patients over 3 yr. of age were treated during a 14-mo 
period. Psychological examinations were made in 200 
cases, whenever the physician in charge of the case 
requested it. Results of examinations were considered 
and utilized in the course of subsequent physical 
examinations, treatment, and counseling. (Russian sum- 
mary) (17 ref.)—English summary. 

7358. Beard, Bruce H. (U. Oklahoma, Medical 
School, Oklahoma City) The quality of life before and 
after renal transplantation. Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 1971(Jan), Vol. 32(1), 24-31.—Reports the 
evaluation of 5 patients from a larger group previously 
studied, who had experienced renal failure, maintenance 
hemodialysis, and kidney transplantation. The study 
focused on the quality of life during the hemodialyses 
penaa prior to transplantation and up to the Ist 9 mo. 
ollowing transplantation, “ Repeated. psychiatric inter- 
views were conducted with each S, and specific note was 
made of each S's attitudes about self-esteem, relation- 
ships with family members, concept of values, areas of 
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active participation with his envin 
about lis life prospects. Brief case 
for each patient. It was found that the 
experienced by the 5 Ss was "seriously. 
uncertain and unfulfilling existence. 
hemodialysis prolonged their lives, it dii 
acceptable existence. Ss were preoccup 
of death, saw themselves as severely h 
suffered damage to their self-esteem. О 
who reached the 9-mo posttransplant 
hope of returning to a normal existence. 
7359. Bridgford, Margret H. (U. Colo 
conception and social rehabilitation of 
plant patients and chronic hemodi 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 19 
31(9-B), 5615. 
7360. del Dowiakowski, M. L. & Lumi 
psychosomatique de 32 cas d'inf 
myocarde. [Psychosomatic investigation ol 
myocardial infarction.] Acta Neurologica 
Belgica, 1969(Feb), Vol. 69(2), 78—89. е 
chosomatic study of 32 male patients (under 
46) who sustained myocardial infarctions wil 
had any prior symptoms of hypertension. 
questioned, during 30-60 min. interviews, 
attitudes concerning their fathers’ occupati 
educational backgrounds. Results show th: 
achieved more education and 14 Ss a f 
occupational status than their fathers. АШ 
their fathers as being dominating, 
perfectionistic. It was concluded 
relationships of the coronary patient are of 
nature; the pseudo-identificatory investm y 
father, through work, does not allow for 
resolution of the oedipal problem. The co 
corresponds to a breakdown of this attemp! 
identification." (German & English 
ref.)—P. R. Shibelski. i 
7361. Drunkenmülle, C. (Martin Luther l 
Clinic & Polyclinic, Halle-Wittenberg, Ё, 
Klinische und neurosenpsychol 
suchungen bei funktionellen ak 
ungsstörungen. [Clinical and neuro 
investigations with functional periphe 
disorders.] Psychotherapy & Psychos ا‎ 
17(5-6), 343-353. Examined periphe! 
disorders in terms of organic and emotional 
factors in 19 male and 5 female 21-54 yr. 0 
factors were investigated via penip! 10 
had a mean symptom duration of bubs 
exhibited symptoms of spasm on rheoB 
logical factors were assessed via а 9 тел! ol 
veloped and used by the psychiatric "y d 
Berlin hospitals. Results of analysis o! 
questionnaire show that Ss rated ud 
average of 10 physical and 9 psyc 
The most common physical sp : 
Ss), tachycardia (11 Ss), and sexual d 
while the most common psychological 
anxiety states (10 Ss), inhibitions p роо 
(9 Ss), and depressive states ОР 2: that 
administered to 22 Ss. Re fey: 
exhibited a neurotic pers 
summary) (47 ref.)—English summary. с 
7362. Fellner, Carl H. & Бен Be 
Wisconsin, Medical School) Altrul s 
Medical versus public attitudes 
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ап donor. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 284(11), 582-585.—Examined how 
willing people actually are to donate a kidney to a 
stranger. Written questionnaires were administered to a 
random sample of 116 adults in a Midwestern city of 
175,000 population. There is much evidence that the 
medical profession looks upon the motivation of the 
living organ donor with distrust and suspicion. If he is 
genetically related to the recipient, it is the family who is 
suspected of exerting undue pressure. If he is unrelated 
and not connected to the recipient by any emotional ties, 
he is suspected of being mentally ill or emotionall 
unbalanced, and almost all transplant centers will 
exclude him a priori from donation. By contrast, a 
substantial proportion of the public, especially among 
the young and well educated consider the use of the 
living organ donor—even for saving a stranger—to be a 
reasonable procedure and one for which they themselves 
might volunteer. Results of the questionnaire indicate 
that intentions to donate appear to ensue from a "desire 
to fulfill one's sense of moral obligation, regardless of 
intensity of guilt feelings."—Journal abstract. 

7363. Frost, J. Ormond & Miller, Maurice. (New 
York U., Medical School) Vestibular function and 
hearing in children with prenatal rubella. New York 
State Journal of Medicine, 1971(May), Vol. 7109), 
971-973.—Studied the vestibular responses to caloric 
testing in 99 children with proved or suspected prenatal 
rubella, It was found that prenatal rubella can and 
frequently does cause impaired vestibular function, as 
found in 41% of the Ss, Of the 64 children in whom 
pure-tone audiograms could be obtained, '4 had im- 
pened vestibular response while '/ had hearing loss. 

hile hearing is more likely to be normal when 
vestibular function is normal and more likely to be 
impaired when vestibular response is impaired, the trend 
is not strong enough to make vestibular function а 
dependable basis for predicting hearing status.—Journal 
summary. 

7364. Gay, Richard L. (Michigan State U.) The 
relationship between реуспорашоси апа сапсег. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 7 (Feb), Vol. 
31(8-B), 4992. 

7365. Heller, Stanley S., et al. (Columbia U., Coll. of 
Physicians & Surgeons) Psychiatric complications of 
9pen-heart surgery. New England Journal of Medicine, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 283(19), 1015-1020.—Clinical obser- 
vation suggested that the prevalence and severity of 
Postcardiotomy delirium had declined in recent years. It 
was reasoned that a comparative analysis of à current 
with an earlier sample would document this decline and 
Pethaps aid in understanding the etiology of the 
edürium. 89 patients were selected at random from the 
d Operative schedule. In 67% mental status remained 
clear. The frequency of delirium preceded by a lucid 
Postoperative interval declined from 38% іп 1965 to 24% 
in 1969, In 9% there was an immediate organic 
fyndrome. Decreased time required on cardiopulmonary 
(Уаз appears to be a primary factor in the reduction of 
теышепсу. Modifications in the environment of the 
eovery room after open-heart surgery may also have 

tributed to the decline. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
of Pace: Jenkins, C. David. (U. North Carolina, School 

blic Health, Chapel Hill) Psychologic and social 
ursors of "n" land 
hee of coronary disease: |. New gr 

mal of Medicine, 197|(Feb), Vol. 284(5), 

Reviews the literature from 1965-1969 on etiology 
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and modes of prevention of coronary disease. Studies 
relating social variables to Mona ыле have been 
particularly fraught with contradictions. Evidence points 
to social mobility and status incongruity as =. than 
expected precursors of coronary disease. Before their 
illness patients with coronary disease differ from 


who remain healthy on several MMPI 

those in the “neurotic triad,” Those d 
disease tend to report greater stress tension. 

ref.)—S. R. Diamond. 

367. Julien, C. G. Les manifestations psychi- 

‚ [Psychiatric mani- 

Jul), Vol. $9(4 

291-312.—Reviews reports of the incidence of e 


i 


festations include: confusional nzy, im- 
paired intellect, agitation, disorientation to time and 


personality, CNS icu, and high dosage steroid 


th . The adjunctive use of 

pas fia те ай to counteract psychiatric manifes- 
tations M by p steroid therapy із 
Ор Leger, J, M, Ташу, B, & Garoux R. Peut-on 
parler des ? [Can one 

of thyroid- pom Annales Médico» 

igo e dept possible à greater 
identification те! tee анана 


precision. of observation of the 
id gland dysfunction and a disturbed mental state; 
$ miim a phen ore studied from biological © 
psychological viewpoints, and the characteristic states 
apathy and passivity іп myxedema and a clouded 
consciousness with profound anxiety in h 
were confirmed, mechanism by eke 
of each type of patient interacts with his 
iscussed 


1 condition is di 
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of the men with such arrests were readmissions. 78% of 
the men with drunkenness arrests were 45—59 yr. old on 
admission to the sanitarium, while such arrests had 
occurred in 57% of the men under 45 and in 58% of those 
age 60 or more.—S. R. Diamond. 

7370. Marquis, Kent H. (U. Michigan) Effects of 
social reinforcement on health reporting in the 
household interview. Sociometry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 33(2), 
203-215.—Tested the effects of interviewing procedures 
of social reinforcement used in conjunction with other 
special interviewer behaviors in a field interview setting. 
6 white female inexperienced interviewers were given 
l-wk training covering different techniques. Ss then 
interviewed 429 white females on their own and their 
husband's health. Morbidity reporting in household 
interviews was generally known to be subject to large 
omission errors. Reinforcement appeared to produce a 
25% increase in the number of such health items 
reported, but did not affect the reporting of number of 
visits to a physician. Reinforcement effects were not 
limited to reporting a narrow class of health information 
but did facilitate the mention of a wide variety of 
sicknesses. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7371. Olch, Doris. (U. Washington) Personality 
characteristics of hemophiliacs. Journal of Personality 
Assessment, 197\(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 72-79.—40 2-21 yr. 
old hemophiliacs showed some differences in personality 
from normals and many resemblances to other chron- 
ically ill persons on the Rorschach, Draw-A-Person, and 
stories made up to verbal cues. A single hemophilic 
personality, however, was not evidenced; though hemo- 
philiacs suffer common physical problems, reactions to 
and modes of dealing with difficulties were unique. (25 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7372. Osborne, David. (Mayo Clinic & Mayo Foun- 
dation, Rochester, Minn.) Age and sex differences on 
MMPI factor scales ER-O and EC-5 in a medical 
population. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 27(2), 245-246. —MMPI data from a group of 
50,000 Mayo Clinic patients were obtained. Males scored 
higher than females on the Ego Resiliency Scale (ER-O) 
and lower on the Overcontrol of Impulses Scale (EC-5). 
Equations for the transformation of raw scores to T 
Scores were presented for the ER-O and EC-5 scales.—E. 
J. р ее: 

. Peterson, Marianne. (Washington State U. 
E effects in pem patients with diabeto? 

- Dissertation Abstracts Internati 
Voi, 1 (8-B), 5004. ational, 197Y(Feb), 

4. Wishnie, Howard A., Hack; Thomas P., & 
Cassem, Ned H. (Massachusetts Bascal Hosp., Boston) 
Psychological hazards of convalescence following 
myocardial infarction. JAMA: Journal of the American 
Medical Association, 197\(Feb), Vol. 215(8), 1292- 
1296.—Emotional problems during convalescence from 
myocardial infarction seriously hamper rehabilitation 
and the return to work. Of the 24 male and female 
patients studied, 21 rated themselves as anxious or 
depressed and 18 were judged by the examiner to Tequire 
either a tranquilizer or antidepressant. Sleep disturb- 
ances occurred in 15 patients and disruptive family 
quarrels over aspects of convalescence occurred in 18 
cases. There was a uniform tendency to avoid taking 
sedatives, to minimize symptoms during follow-up 
examinations, and to retain harmful habits. 11 patients 
did not return to work; 9 for psychological reasons, and 
those who did resume part- or full-time employment 
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experienced anxiety or augmentation of angina or 
dyspnea or both. Suggestions are offered which may hel 
to lessen the emotional hazards of convalescence, (i 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7375. WrzeSniewski, Kazimierz. Osobowość a zawal 
serca. [Personality and myocardial infarction.] Preegld 
Psychologiczny, 1971, Vol. 1(21), 165-176.—Reviews 
Studies concerning the relationship between personality 
structure and the formation of myocardial infarction, 3 
types of opinions are distinguished: (a) there is a 
coronary personality; (b) there is not a coronary 
personality, but certain personality features may be 
typical of those who incur myocardial infarction; and (о) 
persons with coronary heart disease do not differ in 
personality from healthy individuals. It is concluded that 
à connection between personality and the development 
of heart disease can exist only through emotional states 
experienced. (Russian summary) (73 ref.)—English sum- 
mary. 


DENM 


7376. Berlin, Irving N. (U. Washington, Medical 
School) Professionals’ participation in communlly 
activities: Is it part of the job? American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 197\(Apr), Vol. 41(3), асои 
fessional involvement in community mental d 
centers and other inner city agencies, especially schools 
requires a new kind of professional соро e 
participation in the community’s social and politi 
processes. The questions of whether involvement Aun 
professional, effective, responsive to chan p ү 
munity needs, and survive conflicting aad ( 
whether these skills be taught are considered. 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

7377. Draper, Michael; Hillel, Jean, & nni 
Marie. (Inst. de Recherches Psychiat A; 
Quebec, Canada) Outline for a puo Bayonne 
program in community mental health: 


Vol. 
project. Diseases of the Nervous System, 19700 а 
ЗКП, Suppl.), 175-179.— Describes ран Пот "nier 


logical research project which invol and cultural 
lationships between social, economic, 1 community 
factors and mental disorder in a sein investigation 
The project is planned as a cross-sectiona Я 


A s 
ic > ies ientifically esta 
which will allow роне ч өе ЫН to. developments й 


h.—P. Hertzberg. S 
pet CH Robertson, M 


for program planning 
community mental hea 


7378. Heagarty, Margaret 
(Cornell U., Medical Coll., New you observer 
doctors and free doctors: A рап ae ow: 
study of the physician-patient ге England 


income comprehensive-care program: a2), 636- 


1971(Mar), Vol. 


Journal of Medicine, ans in à comp | 


641.—Describes the drama of РУ, Alitarian me cal 
hensive-care program groping towar E dud b 
care. Egalitarian comprehensive Td hysician cap 
that everyone should have a, persone o; t 3 
of diagnosing the ov ыа o cea 
disease as well as the disea кг 
fellows participated in this program during © dle-class 
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of the experiment. The relation تی‎ in which 
physicians and lower-class patients 3 а understand | 
staging can be blocked out by the he physicians, Bor. 
of the conditions of poverty by t 1 р atient, and by 
resources for communication by the Ph tive actions 
understanding of the meaning of manip 
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both. A repertory company, rather than a single play 
including only the physician and the poor, seems 
advisable if the players are to carry out their roles 
effectively. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7379. Hetznecker, William & Forman, Marc А. 
(Temple U., Health Sciences Center) Community child 
psychiatry: Evolution and direction. American Journal 
of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Арг), Vol. 41(3), 350-370. 
— Considers sociocultural influences as preeminent in 
the development of community child psychiatry, with 
special emphasis on issues of social reform, race, and 
poverty. Current status of the field is discussed within the 
framework of a typology that identifies programs as 
being clinically adapted, socially adapted, or community 
adapted. (96 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7380. Tischler, Gary L. (Yale U., Medical School) 
The effects of consumer control on the delivery of 
services. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 501-505.—A confluence of his- 
torical, social, and political forces has resulted in the 
emergence of increased pressure for community control 
over human resources, particularly in urban areas. A 
comprehensive mental health center's shift from insti- 
tutional to consumer regulation is explored, and the 
impact of that transition upon the delivery of services is 
considered.—Journal abstract. 
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. 7381. de Ajuriaguerra, J., Steeb, U., Richard, J., & 
Tissot, R. Processus d'induction dans les démences 
dégénératives du grand áge. [Litigation of induction 
in the degenerative insanity of old age.] Encéphale, 
1970(May), Vol. 59(3), 239-268.— Describes a study with 
à group of 18 degenerate patients, including old age 
home residents, factory workers, and young people of an 
elementary cultural level. The experiment involved 
induction of the law of balanced equilibrium, arbitrary 
laws, temporal succession law, and a probability law 
governing a contingent occurrence. Results indicate that 
deductive reasoning in the insane is far better preserved 
than inductive. Such patients are particularly handi- 
capped when faced with induction of a rule in an 
unnecessary, predetermined event. The theory is con- 
firmed that the aged do not adapt well to new 
occurrences or invention.—J. Sirotin. 

7382. Gottesman, Leonard E. (U. Michigan) Organ- 
izing rehabilitation services for the elderly. Gerontol- 
ogist, 1970(Win), Vol. 10(4, Pt. 1), 287-293.—Nursing 

omes provide mostly basic and medical rehabilitation 
Services and neglect psychosocial needs. Strategies for 
Teorganization must take into account the influences on 
Services of characteristics of the home itself, of its 
residents, its staff, the public it serves, and its admin- 
istrator. Of these, the selection and training of the 
administrator is the most critical. (26 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 
d 7383. Lawton, M. Powell. (Philadelphia Geriatric 
Center Pa.) Institutions for the aged: Theory, con- 
jo and methods for research. Gerontologist, 
th (Win), Vol. 10(4, Pt. 1), 305-312.— This search for а 

eoretical basis for institutional treatment of older 
People begins by acknowledging systems theory as а 
Particularly useful conceptual background out of which 
fo elaborate ideas about the interplay of society, the 

"stitution, and the aging individual. Some representative 
Studies of institutions and institutional residents are 
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reviewed, and some methodological approaches to the 
study of institutions are suggested. (31 ref.)—Journal 
abstract, 

7384. Lissitz, Samuel. (Robison Jewish Home, Port- 
land, Ore.) Theoretical conceptions of institutional 
and community care of the aged. Gerontologist, 
1971(Win), Vol. 10(4, Pt. 1), 298-304.—Presents ап 
intensive review of some of the major theoretical 
concepts. The multidisciplinary nature of gerontology 
calls for more effective concepts. Such theoretical 
constructs can guide the training of research workers and 
practitioners. An attempt is made to formulate a Gestalt 
configuration theory that is based upon medicine, 
biology, sociology, psychology, and the other disciplines 
to interrelate more effectively the ego and the lives of the 
aged with their life space and subculture. Practitioners 
and research workers in gerontology need to think and to 
work in and on the 2 levels of theory and practice. 
Effective coexistence, but not peace, is desirable and is 
the goal of this paper. Here, stress assists the devel- 
opment of gerontology.—Journal abstract. 

7385. Shea, Warren D. (Ohio State U.) The con- 
ception of perception. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5679. 
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7386. Allen, Dwight W. (U. Massachusetts) The 
seven deadly myths of education. Poche op. Today, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 4(10), 70-72, 100.—Present e ucational 
institutions are dominated by several myths. These 
myths include beliefs that (a) children are stupid until 
taught, (b) rationality is good and emotions bad, (c) there 
is | best way to teach, (d) knowledge is stable, (e) 
learning only occurs in schools, (f) technology can rescue 
education, and (g) teachers should not be individuals. 
Alternatives could be developed if 10-1575 of present 
budgets were allotted to voluntary experimental systems 
free of state and local control.—£. J. Posavac. 

7387. Bardon, Jack I. (Rutgers State U.) The 
internship of a middle aged industrial-school-clin- 
ical-community-developmental psychologist. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 5-.]5,— This 
presidential address to the Division of School Psy- 
chology describes the problems encountered in recruiting 
psychological personnel for a corporation whose major 
enterprise was the establishment of preschool service 
centers across the United States. Recruitment became a 
problem because most psychologists viewed the concept 


of education as a product with much disdain. Based on 


this experience, new Insi 
psychologist are presented.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7388. Blakey, Millard L. Florida State U.) The 
relationship between teacher prophecy and teacher 
verbal behavior and their effect upon adult student 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 3109-А), 4615-4616. — 

7389. Braden, James N. (U. Missouri) A study of the 
relationship between teacher, principal and student 
attitudes and organizational climate. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3801— 


ghts into the role of school 


3802. 

390. Clippinger, John; Martin, Clyde; Michael, 
Mira & inde dofus. (Baker U.) Personality char- 
acteristics of a liberal arts college population. 
Corrective Psychiatry & Journal of Social Therapy, 
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1969(Win), Vol. 15(4), 27-37.—Attempted to determine 
whether s iat from a liberal arts college are different 
from those at a state university. Test scores of the MMPI 
were used and then interpreted in terms of personality 
characteristics. (16 ref.)—M. B. Merk. 

7391. Ellert, JoAnn С. The Gerstmann syndrome: A 
caveat p hue its classroom use by the reading 
teacher. Journal of the Reading Specialist, 1968(Dec), 
Vol. 8(2), 73-75, 78-80.—Studied the Gerstmann syn- 
drome and the validity of its use in the classroom on a 
developmental basis. The Gerstmann syndrome com- 
prises finger agnosia, pep dyscalculia, and 
right-left disorientation whic ints to a lesion of the 
left angular gyrus. Presently, бое is scepticism about 
the Gerstmann syndrome, The Gerstmann syndrome is 
used as a Screening device in the classroom to identify 
those children who are backward readers because of a 
cerebral cortical defect. As a result of experiments, 
difficulty in finger differentiation occurred 3 times more 
often among dyslexics than normal children. The 
association of finger agnosia with poor arithmetical 
accomplishments has also been suggested. It appears that 
the developmental use of the Жз i in the classroom 
may still serve a useful Purpose in identifying backward 
teaders who may have a cerebral cortical deficit. (20 
СИ, M. Farfaglia. 

392. Hambleton, Ronald К. 
Canada) An empirical inves: 
pend model. 
1971(Fel 

73 


Linda S. (Stanford U., Inst. for 
esearch Readership study of the 
Report of the 


Research. Respond: 
consultants, and 
were authors of j 
of other journai 
writing style, ed 

indicated a 


som utviklingsmiljo. 
pment.] Skolepsykologi, 


H. (Ed.) (U. Texas, Coll. of 
isted instruction, testing, 
N.Y.: Harper & Row, 1970. 


H. (Stanford U.) An adap- 
optimal item allocation. 
шс» International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 


(Indiana U., School of 
"ocus on decision making in 
Viewpoints, 1970(Jan), Vol. 46(1), 


5 Wayne 
Education) Computer-ass 
and guidance. New York, 
Xii, 402 p. $10. 
7396. Joachim 
tive teaching system for 
Dissertation 
Со 
. Mi Bruce. 
Education) Simu ion: Focu: 
ary education. 
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49-111.— The simulatio, 


n package is intended to provi 
a large group of stud provide 


к ents with а “controlled set of 
observations in a community and its schools,” Because 
secondary school teachers are primarily concerned. vith 
1 subject area, “the activities, problems, and experiences 
One wishes to simulate have to be of the nature that all 
secondary teachers would find of importance.” Dis. 
cussed are materials which deal with selecting a com- 
munity in which to teach, analyzing the secon 
schools as to their appropriateness for the inda] 
identifying important factors concerning the beginning 
teacher which are of import to the administrators in the 
School district, dealing with the parental involvement in 
the curriculum, working with underachievers, developing 
à rationale for choice of particular teacher organizations, 
and making decisions concerning student misconduct of 
à serious nature.— /. Linnick 

7398. Nord, Dennis L. (Iowa State U.) A study of the 
effects of demand characteristics on college stu- 
dents' study behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5609. j 

7399. Roberts, Karlene H. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Understanding research: Some thoughts on eval- 
uating completed educational projects. ERIC-Stanford, 
Calif., 1969(Jul), 29 p.— Presents a series of questions for 
use in the evaluation of research reports. The con- 
ceptualization, design, execution, analysis, and presen- 
tation of such reports are considered. (34 ref)—S. 
Knapp. 
400. Smith, Louis M. & Geoffrey, William. Wa 
ington U., Graduate Inst. of Education) The Шр 
ities of an urban classroom: An analysis bcd 
eneral theory of teaching. New York, N.Y.: 
Rinchart, & Winston, 1968. viii, 277 p. $5.95. A 

7401. Smith, Louis M. & Geoffrey, William. ШО 
ington U., Graduate Inst. of Education) Thee Tah 
deprived child in the classroom and the m dm 
M. Smith & W. Geoffrey, “The complexities We of 
classroom: An analysis toward a generen cory 
teaching.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 4) 202-2. Coll) So- 

7402. Starkman, Stanley. (Chicago State with com- 
ciological criteria of prolessionalizator May ы 
ments regarding school psychology. Р: S Revier the 
Schools, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), ү а logy and is 
professionalizing characteristics of peye САГ criteria of 
various subgroupings. Some of the socio! ово to schoo 
the professionalizing process are app ee of future 
psychology. The implications for the РОС „Н. 
roles for school psychology are di 
Kaczkowski. 
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falo) 
7403. Alberti, Jean M. (State U. New York Fai 
Self-Perception-In-School: Validation e children’s 
ment and a study of the structure fationship to 
self-perception-in-school, and its re ularity. Dis: 
school achievement, behavior, and рори УГУ д), 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Маг), Vo* her 
AR ana" 
T E Eleanor Y. (U. iid ы 
Champaign) Changes in the епоса function 0 
select group of college students as Internatio! 
bibliotherapy. Dissertation Abstracts 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4536. Illinois, Urba 
7405. Anderson, Thomas H. (U. lated behaviors 
Champaign) Are a student's school-rel 
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dependent upon what is expected of him? Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 


4537. 

7406. Aptekar, Lewis S. (U. Michigan) Participant- 
observation study of the dynamics of student- 
teacher interaction and of peer group formation in a 
racially and socio-economically heterogeneous ur- 
ban high school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3945-3946. 

7407. Arnfred, Axel H. Kommentarer til Hamblin's 
rapport om indlaeringsforseg. [Comments on operant 
conditioning as a technique to school adjustment.] 
Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(3), 165-177.—Questions the 
practice of operant conditioning with token rewards. It is 
asked whether we wish to raise children to administer 


their motivation in accord with "money" and "amuse- 
ments” as a reinforcing agent.—P. Mylov. 
7408. Baird, John L. (Oklahoma State U.) An 


exploration of alienation of secondary school stu- 
dents participating in planned desegregation. Dis- 
de Abstracts International, 197W(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 

7409. Buys, Christian J. (U. Colorado) Effects of 
teacher reinforcement on classroom behaviors and 
attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4884-4885. 

7410. Chen, Shium A. (U. Pittsburgh) The differ- 
спрэ and relationships between amount of psy- 
nology courses and certain cognitive and affective 
197 avior patterns. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Hf Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3948-3949. 
andl: Consaivo, Robert W. (Boston Coll) Attitudes 
Catholk nions of high school seniors toward the 
“аө Н system of education and some future 
197 atives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3979. 
perl. Covey, Dixie 5. (U: Utah) Politics and 
ШШ: A multivariate analysis of student atti- 
Ури помага the new left movement. Dissertation 

mee International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-В), 4985. 
Seas: Dunbar, Cuyler A. (Auburn U.) A study of 
pron aed onvirónnientel perceptions of designated 
(ie of students, faculty, and staff in selected 
Fhe Colleges in Tennessee. Dissertation 

7414. International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3897. 
mir, Eberly, Charles G. (Michigan State U.) Critical 
га! attitudes and values associated with 
National, membership. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 

nal, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3897-3898. 
ifferen: Gillham, Bill L. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Nena eo between achievement groups. 
ойра iy PS. вех PURE and socio-economic 
Classr in their perception of the same elementary 
tional, Pom situations. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

al 1971 (Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3952. 
Resea 5, Griggs, Joe W. & Bonney, Merl E. (Educational 
болар Council of America, Cleveland, О.) Rela- 
la, iP Between "causal" orientation and accep- 
mental Others, "self-ideal self congruency an 

dre health changes for fourth and fifth grade 
Vol eup am of Educational Research, 1970(Jul), 
gain ing 0), 471-477.—Hypothesized that as children 
accepti understanding human behavior they (а) are тоте 
E of others, (b) develop greater self-ideal self 
Anat bree and (с) perform better on а mental health 
хац 5 1891. A program in “causal” understandings was 

to 232 4th-Sth graders in 2 separate communities. 
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Sociometric changes for experimental Ss were highl 
significant (p < .001 in Community A and p < (ar 
Community B) supporting the Ist hypothesis. Although 
no other significant differences were noted, experimental 
Ss showed greater self-ideal self congruency and per- 
formed better on the mental health test. Recom- 
mendations for the teaching of causal understanding in 
the schools are presented.—Journal abstract. 

7417. Hart, Burns D. (Purdue U.) Situational 
influences on student preference among four 
types” of college professor. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3900. 

7418. Houlihan, Margaret B. (St. Louis U.) A 
comparison of personality and attitudes about 
teachers, classroom peers, and subject matter as 
found between eighth grade gifted high and low 
achievers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3957. 

7419. James, Doyle J. (U. Southern Mississippe) The 
effect of desegregation on the self-concept of Negro 
high school students. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4464. 

7420. Joesting, Joan A. (U. Georgia) A comparative 
study of activists and nonactivists at a Southern 
black college. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 


study of characteristics 
student leaders and followers in contrasting socio- 


Relations! 
tional adjustment of college hol 
Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 523-528.—Administered 
а test measuring 9 values, 5 relating to either dependency 
or individualism, to 94 male and mal. 
graduates. Self-interpretation, self-actualization, and 
achievement were the individualistic values; relationship 


and support were s. Based on the 


Kleinmuntz 
Goldberg index of the MMPI, 


adjustment levels. 3 v: [ 1 m 
the adjustment groups: self-interpretation, relationship, 
and achievement. There was а significant linear trend for 
each value, indicating an increase in adjustment level as 
preference increased for the 2 individualistic values and 
a decrease in leve l 
dependent value. A comparison 0! 
most frequently preferred value yielded re 


1 1 Results suggest th [ 
vty dee e lue hey and adjustment. 


relationship Боа val 
2 stract. 1 
2623. Kitchin, William W. (U. North Carolina, MR 
Hill) Relationships of autonomy and эцесог rt Ю 
adult students’ references, satisfactions, an ре! 

{огтапсе їп University Evening College Ё Á— 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 


31(8-A), 3858. iui dre 
4. Krupka, Judith w. (Michigan State .) Facto 
a nd ктар, ау in college students. шера 
Abstracts International, 1971 (Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), = 
878. 

Ц 7425. Linton, Thomas H. (N 
Sociocultural characteristics, 
school, and achievement among Mexi 
and Anglo sixth grade students. Disserta 


ew Mexico State U.) 
alienation from 
ican-American 
tion Abstracts 
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International, 1971 (Feb), Vol. 31( 8-A ), 3825 – 3826. 

7426. Maier, Norman R. & Casselman, Gertrude G. 
(U. Michigan) Problem-solving ability as a factor in 
selection of major in college study: Comparison of 
the processes of “idea-getting” and “making es- 
sential distinctions” in males and females. Psycho- 
logical Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 503-514.—Attemped 
to relate problem solving and academic major among 
331 male and 281 female undergraduates through the use 
of 5 insight problems measuring 2 problem-solving 
processes: (a) generating the necessary idea for solution 
(idea-getting), and (b) making a distinction which 
prevents accepting a wrong answer as correct (making 
essential distinctions). Males scored significantly higher 
than females over-all, and in 4 of 9 subject matter 
groups. For both sexes, the mean for the physical science 
group was significantly higher than for the remaining 
groups (except the male biological science group). For 
the total population, although men scored significantly 
higher on both types of problems, women did better on 
the "idea-getting" problems than on those that require 
"making essential distinctions." Possible reasons for the 
superior performance of Ss in certain majors are 
discussed, as is the seemingly stable phenomenon of 
superior male ability in problem solving. (18 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7427. Martinez-Monfort, Antonio. (Louisiana State 
U., Agricultural & Mechanical Coll.) Racial attitudes of 
high school students attending desegregated 
schools in a Southern metropolitan area. Dissertation 
E International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4972- 

7428. McKanna, Robert A. (U. Missouri) Charac- 
teristics and attitudes of high school informal 
student leaders. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3827-3828. 

7429. Nelson, Paul C. & Phares, E. Jerry. (Kansas 
State U.) Anxiety, discrepancy between need value 
and expectancy, and internal-external control. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 663-668. 
—Assigned 42 undergraduates to 3 groups differing in 
degree of internal-external control. Ss completed meas- 
ures of anxiety, need value in the academic recognition 
area, expectancy for success in the academic area, need 
value in the area of love and affection, and expectancy 
for success in the love and affection area. Tests 
administered included Rotter's Internal-External Scale 
and the Academic Internal-External Scale. All measures 
were paper-and-pencil ones and were administered in an 
academic setting. It was predicted and generally dem- 
onstrated that external control of reinforcement is 
associated both with greater anxiety and with the 
discrepancy between need value and expectancy in the 
academic area. As expected, similar relationships did not 
obtain for the love and affection measures, Similarities 
between the anxiety and academic discrepancy scores 
are AM ref.)—Journal abstract. 

. Owens, Eugene. (U. California, Los Angeli 
The effect of disconfirmed expectations cs pend 
justment to cadet life at the United States Air Force 
Academy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3717. i 

7431. Panawek, Gregory. (United States International 
U., San Diego, Calif.) Relationship between knowl- 
edge of criminal law and attitudes and deterrents. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4557. 

7432. Schmidt, H. E. (National Inst. for Personnel 
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Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) Ta Man. 
ifest Anxiety Scale applied to two samples of white - 
South African students. Psychologia Africana, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 13(2~3), 215-217.—Investigated the 
application of the MA scale in 2 South African samp 
251 Ist-yr college students and 162 Ist-yr 
students served as Ss. University Ss were found to have 
significantly higher anxiety scores than college $s. An 
item analysis was done and reliability coefficients of f 
were found. Results show that the MA scale, as a test for 
the measurement of anxiety, is about equally applicable 
to white college and university students in South Africa 
as to a similar sample in the United States Journal 
abstract. 

7433. Seevers, Charles J. (U. Notre Dame) Problems 
and psychological needs of Lutheran confirmands, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4572-4573. 

7434. Shipman, Edwin A. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
comparison of selected values and ni of em- 
ployed and non-employed college students at the 
University of Northern Colorado. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3791-3792. 

7435. Swain, Robert S. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
comparison of the change in self concept of 
grade pupils resultant from two motivational treat- 
ments. Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 5042. 

7436. Vander Lind, James. (Ohio U.) A study of the 
personality and biographical characteristics of cer 
tain campus leaders and nonleaders. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A); ОУ 

7437. Wangen, William R. (Oregon State UJ 
comparison between the attitudes of male 
hall students and student leaders toward 
acts of student behavior. Du Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), ё 

7438. Weiner Esther R. шуде E Ne ИШ stics 

of attitude change as a function о! . 
Abstracts erol, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 3890- 
3891. Ч 
7439. Williams, Marlot W. (Michigan State U) 
Problem solving persistence as a function ot ge 
reinforcement and need for approval among ional 
students. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3892. 

7840. Wirtz, Peter C. (U. Nebraska) An analysis d 
attitude change among freshman women an er 
University of Nebraska as a result om 
perimental sorority pledge education progi 31(8-A); 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vot 
3912. 


TESTING 
Los Angeles) 


7441. Brink, Nicholas E. (U. California, 

The effect of item discrimination and range of item 
easiness on the standard error of ability estime 
using the Rasch model. Dissertation Abst 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3947. > ah 
7442. Bucky, Steven F. (U. Cincinnati) М ер 
action between Negro and white presch: 


ton 
and Negro and white experimenters and its effect 


tests on motor impulse control, refl ы 
tivity and curiosity. ner a раа E 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5616-5617. Соп 
7443. Caldwell, Mark В. & Knight, Davi ‘on 
Coll.) The effect of Negro and wl Journal of Nt 22 
Negro intelligence test performance. 
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Education, 1970(Spr), Vol. 39(2), 177-179.—15 male 6th 
grade Negro pupils were selected from 2 Negro ele- 
mentary schools in a Southern city of 75,000. They were 
matched on grade level and scores on the CTMM and 
randomly assigned to 1 of 3 groups (A, B, or C). Using 
the revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales, Group A 
was administered Form L by a Negro female followed by 
Form M by a white male within 1 wk. Group B was 
given the test in the same order with *a white examiner 
iving Form L and a Negro examiner giving Form M." 
roup C was administered both forms by "the white 
examiner." Using analysis of variance, results indicate no 
significant differences between groups at the .05 level. It 
is concluded that race of E administering the Binet is not 
a critical variable.—W. E. Sedlacek. 

7444. Eysenck, H. J. An application of the Maitland 
Graves Design Judgment Test to professional art- 
ists. Percepiual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 
589-590. The Maitland Graves Design Judgment Test 
purports to distinguish successful students in schools of 
visual arts, and nonsuccessful students and the general 
population. A previous study had thrown doubt on these 
claims, and in the present experiment 50 well qualified 
art students and professors were administered the test. 
Their mean score was slightly inferior to that of a student 
Eon none of whom had received any art teaching. 
t is concluded that the test does not succeed in 
measuring what it purports to measure.—Journal. ab- 
Stract. 

7445. Hagaman, Walter H. (U. Virginia) A compar- 
ative investigation of four methods of testing when 
stimulus materials are presented by a visual 
medium. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 Y(Mar), 
Vol, 31(9-A), 4621. 

7446. Hammill, Donald & Wiederholt, J. Lee. (Temple 
U.) Appropriateness of the Metropolitan Tests In an 
economically deprived, urban neighborhood. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 197\(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 49-50. 
—Investipated the appropriateness of the Metropolitan 
Achievement Test and the Metropolitan Readiness Test 
às measures of educational achievement of economically 
deprived urban children. A combination of low test 
reliabilities and high item difficulty led to the conclusion 
that these measures are to be used with caution with this 
lype of child.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7447, Harries, James T. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The effects of visual and auditory di bil 
factors on anxiety in a group test-taking d 
Dissertation Abstracts. International, 197WMar), Vol. 


иел), 4545, a 
448. Hartlage, Lawrence C. & Lucas, David С. 
(Indiana U., Medical Center, Indianapolis) Scaled 
Score transformations of Bender-Gestalt ex 
levels for young children. Psychology in the Schools, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 76-78.— Describes a method for the 
transformation of Bender performance into scaled score 
*quivalents. The efficacy of the scaled score transfor- 
mation is given.—H. Kaczkowski. an 
| 7449. Ivens, Stephen Н. (Florida State U.) 
investigation of item analysis, reliability, and vali 
п relation to criterion-refei Dissertatio 
Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-А), 4 X 
7450. Jay, Rutledge L. (U. Arizona) Dev 
а social competence scale. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4949... д 
7451. Kimbles, Samuel L. (U. Southern California) 
measure of cultural deprivation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4552. 
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7452. Koehler, Roger A. (State U. New York, Buffalo: 
A comparison of conventional choice testing on 
various v vlde D marking procedures with 
respect to val . Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4552. 
7453. Krauft, C. (Southern Illinois 2 The 
ing pon. mulima Cheloo tet оого magnitude 
score 
and reliability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Шуу, Vol. nod оа e 
. Lambert, Nadine U. California, ) 
An item analysis and validity investigation ot Sender 
Visual Motor Gestalt Test score items. Psychology in 
the Schools, 197V(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 78-85.—Demonstrated 
the utility of standard item procedures for 
selecting the most reliable and valid items for scoring 
Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test record. Data indicate 
that the score items that are most reliable and have the 


atest discriminating power in 7 and 10 yr. 
old Ss’ behavior problems are not necessarily related to 
social status, ability level, or measured achievement.— //. 


Kaczkowski. 

7455. Mason, E: P. (Western Wi State 
Coll.) Stability qi diferences in au 1 char- 
acteristics of Junior students from American 


Indian, Mexican, and ethnic 
Psychology im the Schools, 1971(Jan), Vol. MI), 86- 


89.—Reports the results of the final 
ipants in Project Catch-Up. The data support 


studied. Significant differences in the mean GPAs 


SCAT percentile ranks earned 1 
that the SCAT is not a biased test. 
sed SCAT seems a better predictor for females 


Ot deos 19710 ) Vol. #1), 
in the lan , - 
Esch Investigated the empirical and rational structure 
of the First Grade Screening Test. The test i» designed to 
sample handicaps that might 
Expert opinion Pa eme. ERP 
ua 3 
pol that for some items there is little relationshi 


between the item and its га 
Kaczkowski. м. 1, 4 


7458. Larry 
U) A 
Scoonover, Delmer L. (Purdue U) re 
ical Reports, 


1971(Apr), Vol. 20) 
SE Sed te ee lai Rie 
Vocabulary Tot (О in Д es шө 
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Nalues. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4497. 

7460. Rogers, Gilbert T. (Purdue U.) Evaluation of 
three multivariate grouping techniques and biodata 
prediction of a multiple achievement-related per- 
sonality criterion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4975-4976. 

7461. Ruchti, Gary E. (Oklahoma State U.) Achieve- 
ment motivation and item recall on objective ex- 
aminations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4560. 

7462. Skore, Marvin L. (Wayne State U.) The use of 
the Bender Gestalt in assessing latent intellectual 
ability of culturally disadvantaged children. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 
3972-3973. 

7463. Smith, Barbara A. (U. Massachusetts) Iden- 
tification of alternative forms of specific learning 
disabilities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3792. 

7464. Van Mondfrans, Adrian P., Feldhusen, John F., 
Treffinger, Donald J., & Ferris, Donald R. (Purdue U.) 
The effects of instructions and response time on 
divergent thinking test scores. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1971(Јап), Vol. 8(1), 65-71.—Examined the 
effects of varying instructions and response time in 
testing for divergent thinking on both the level of 
performance and the intercorrelations of divergent 
thinking subscores with each other and with IQ. The 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (TTCT) were 
administered to 319 public schoolchildren in Grades 5, 8, 
and 11 under 4 different conditions. Results indicate that 
variations in testing conditions change the magnitude 
and nature of scores obtained on the TTCT.—H. 
Kaczkowski. 

7465. Williams, Clive. (U. Iowa) The pervasiveness 
of cognitive preferences. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4565. 

7466. Wolff-Albers, A. D. & Mellen! 6.4. 
Nederlandse versie van de AVL. [The Netherlands 
version of the AVL.] Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1970(Nov), Vol. 
25(10), 664.—Presents a short report on the relative 
validity of the Netherlands version of Allport, Vernon, 
and Lindzey's (AVL; see PA, Vol. 34:6747) Study of 
Values. The lest purports to measure the theoretical, 
economic, aesthetic, social, political, and religious “basic 
values” of Ss. Item analysis of the results indicate 
acceptable teliability of the test. The instrument is 
apparently designed for usage in the middle grades to 
assist in student counseling.—4. J. Ter Keurst. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


7467. Buckley, Robert M. (Illinois Inst. of Tech- 
nology A developmental Study of the effect of 
perceptual training upon motor performance. Dis- 
ean Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 

7468. Hornowska, Stanistawa. Ps chologiczne 
problemy ksztatcenia i terapii dzieci оеро 
od normy w Stanach Zjednoczonych. [The psycho- 
logical problems of education and treatment of mentally 
retarded children in the United States of America.] 
Przegląd Psychologiczny, 1971, Vol. 1(21), 205-224. 
—Presents a report on the educational System in the 
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United States and the education and treatment of the 
emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and children 
with specific reading problems. Existing theories and 
their application in psychological and pedagogical 
practice are considered. The role of behavior therapy in 
the psychotherapy of maladjusted children is discussed, 
Detailed examinations of institutions in the United 
States which treat these children are presented. Similar 
methods of reeducation of dyslexic children in Poland 
are described. (Russian summary)— English summary. 

7469. Warner, Dolores. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
A phonetic reading program for exceptional pupils. 
Journal of the Reading Specialist, 1968(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 
32-43.—Studied a phonetic reading program for pupils 
who were emotionally disturbed, mentally retarded, and 
neurologically impaired. The phonetic reading program 
emphasizes the relationship between sounds and letters 
as they are encountered by pupils within whole words, 
rather than as isolated utterances. 19 7-14 yr. olds 
participated in the project. Criteria on which the 
effectiveness of the program was judged pertained to (a) 
confidence of pupils regarding reading, (b) attitude of 
pupil toward reading, (c) knowledge of the sound of the 
letters, (d) improvement in reading, and (e) overall 
benefit of participation in the experimental phonetic 
reading program. The emotionally disturbed and men- 
tally retarded Ss as well as the girls and pupils younger 
than the median age of 8 yr. performed significantly 
better. The neurologically impaired pupils appeared т 
be at a greater disadvantage in the acquisition 0 
phonetic reading skills than the others because of po 
handicap in the sensory processes. In primary m les, 
these pupils can make significant progress—A. М. 
Farfaglia. 


Gifted 


Remedial Education 


7470. Compton, Carolyn L. (Stanford U.) Mer 
tionship between intersensory integration d Dis- 
multisensory approaches in remedial 820 тв. А), 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 

988. 1 

k 7471. Huber, Robert H. (Florida State ШУ m 
effects of locus of control and choice ороп на ў 
contingency managed learning ask 7 A ), 4541. 
Abstracts International, 197Y(Mar), Vol. | stigation 

7472. Keeven, Rita. (St. Louis U.) An " GOD 
of the effect of specific perceptual devout, 
techniques in remedial reading program acts Inter- 
achievement of children. Dissertation Abstr 
national, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), ms A study of 

7413. Lombana, Al E. (Florida State ern in a 
self-concept and achievement of E Junior 
guided studies program at Tallal вн 1071(Mat) 
College. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4586-4587. U) 

7474. Paoni, Frank J. (Oregon Su à d 0 
effects of sixth graders tutoring thir | 197 (Feb) 
reading. Dissertation Abstracts International, E 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3993-3994. ith, Edu- 

7475. Ullmann, Charles A. (Dept. of lence ol 
cation, & Welfare, Arlington, Va.) 
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n disability as a function of the measure used. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1969(Nov), Vol. 2(11), 
$56-558.—Proposes that the “years below grade” for- 
mula conventionally used to define reading disability (a) 

ates in an irregular manner, and (b) gives a picture 
of disability which is difficult to distinguish from normal 
variation in human ability. The use of this formula also 
causes the prevalence of reading disorders to appear 
larger as years of schooling increase. Other measures 
which may give a more conservative estimate of the 
prevalence of disability and may be more significant are 
suggested.—Journal abstract. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 


7476. Barkuloo, Herbert W. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
effect of control of the physical environment of the 
classroom on the distractibility of deaf children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4582. 

7417. Binder, Phyllis J. (Wayne State U.) The 
relationship between verbal language and 
impulsivity in the deaf. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5614—5615. 

7478. Bobkova, Lyudmilla А. Obuchenie vzroslykh 
glukhikh russkomu yazyku (I-IV klassy): Posobie 
diya uchitelei. [Instruction of the Russian language to 
deaf adults (I-IV grades): Textbook for teachers.] 
Moscow, USSR: Prosveshchenie, 1970. 119 р::13 K. 
7 1419. Brothers, Roy J. (George Peabody Coll. for 

eachers) Aural study systems for the visually 
handicapped: Effect of message length and frame of 
reference upon learning. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3986-3987. 
U 7480. Conine, Tali & Brennan, William T. (Indiana 
Я School) Orthopedically handicapped 
j pn in regular classrooms. Journal of School 
ea th, 1969(Jan), Vol. 39(1), 59-63.—Directed the 
attention of the classroom teacher to health and safety 
me common to many orthopedically disabled pupils. 
€ teacher is responsible for the pupil's physical and 
tmotional health. The temporarily disabled child has а 
dowd tendency to forget his limitations. Environmental 
чоь, e.g, railings, seat belts, comfortable 
۹ ane, hygiene conditions for lowered resistance; 
at ; crutches; canes; braces; artificial limbs; and wheel 
iiy are studied along with the particular requirements 
Sl prescribed. The teacher must assume an 
ive role in the rehabilitation of the handicapped child 
did ing a source of information to the medical team 
safi ds promoter of physical and emotional health and 
oa Of the disabled student—A. Farfaglia. 

4 481. Devine, Francis S. (О. Nebraska) An attempt 

ncrease specific reading vocabulary by means of 
ames instruction among children with im- 
ps e of hearing. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

s 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3950-3951. 

h 82. Lewis, Marian & Coker, Gary. (Tennessee 
ow for the Blind, Donelson) The use of abacus 

i sts to increase interest in mathematics. New 
look for the Blind, 1971(Feb), Vol. 652), 41-48.—1 of 
оет areas of learning for sightless students, 

i Metic, led a school for the blind to introduce the 
(е abacus method in their curriculum. Teachers 

ended a course in this method, underwent inservice 

ing, utilized new textbooks, and made abacus 
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learning а game by arranging an abacus 
intramural abacus contest dt ê between Te n шд 
sighted students with abacus and paper-and-pencil 
methods. The Cranmer abacus has proved to be the most 
effective computational tool leading “to a high degree of 
motivation, more effective conceptualization and in- 
creased speed in computation.” The contests facilitated 
practice in use of the abacus and in creating more 
interest in it. Team selections, organization, rules for 
competition, and sample sheet score of the game 
methods are included.—M. J. Stanford. 

7483. Lokerson, Jean E. (U. Maryland) An inves- 
tigation of visual perception and the psycholin- 
guistic process: The comparative performance of 
first grade boys on the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities and the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities adapted for visual-perceptual im- 
pairment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3992-3993, 

7484. Markides, A. (U. Southampton, En land) The 
speech of deaf and partially-hearing chi dren with 
special reference to factors affecting intelligibility. 
British Journal of Disorders of Communication, | Oct), 
Vol. 5(2), 126-140.—Selected 58 deaf, 27 partially- 
hearing, and 25 normal 7- and 9-yr-old children from 6 
schools. Ss completed 3 linguistic tests, an articulation 
test, and a speech intelligibility test. Significant inter- 
group differences were found for all tests with the 
normals performing better than the hearing-impaired, 
and the partially-hearing performing better than the 
deaf. Deaf Ss were 4-5 yr. and partially-hearing Ss were 
2-3 yr. retarded in their vocabulary age, and this 
retardation increased with age. Older deaf Ss scored 
higher on intelligibility than younger deaf Ss, but this 
relationship was reversed in the partially-hearing. Board- 
ing Ss did as well or better than day Ss on all tests, These 
findings and results from а questionnaire on speech 
education completed by 18 of the Ss’ teachers are 
discussed, It is concluded that apart from inherent 
characteristics of the children, €.g. degree of hearing 
loss, the main factors which influence speech intelli- 
gibility “were the speech environment and level of 
educational aspiration set by each school, the degree and 
efficiency with which hearing aids were used and 
...formal individual and group speech training.” (22 
ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7485. Rasmussen, Р. Vestberg. Horeskadede børns 
laesefaerdighed. {Reading of hard-of-hearing children.) 
Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(1), 17-25.—А silent-word- 
reading test (OS 400) shows that hard-of-hearing chil- 
dren have a high frequency of reading errors. Discussed 
are the possible implications of this when screening for 


language problems among young schoolchildren.—P. 


Мв, Russell, Harry К. (Washington State U.) The 
effect of order of presentation on the program 


learning of Braille. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5038. 
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7487. Ahlersmeyer, Donald E. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) A study of the relationships between 


influence of teacher suggestions and the per- 
aano of educable mentally retarded children on 
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a digit-substitution task. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-A), 3985. 

7488. Baumann, Karen S. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
effects of an educational program on the test 
performance of children with psychoneurological 
learning disabilities. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 318(8-A), 3865. 

7489. Bricker, Diane D. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Imitative sign training as a facilitator of 
word-object association with low-functioning chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3986. 

7490. Cartwright, G. Phillip. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The relationship between sequences of instruction 
and mental abilities of retarded children. American 
Educational Research Journal, 197\(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
143-150.—40 educable mentally retarded adolescents 
randomly assigned to 2 groups received 2 different 
sequences of programed instruction. The 2 sequences (1 
ê 1 random) consisted of 612 identical frames but 
the frames were placed in different orders for the 2 
groups. No differences were found between the 2 groups 
on immediate learning, retention, or transfer. Results of 
correlational analyses were equivocal but there was some 
indication that different aptitudes were required by the 2 
groups in order to make equivalent learning test 
scores.—Journal abstract. 

7491. Champlin, John L. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) The efficacy of home setting in the 
language training of low-functioning echoic chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3988. 

7492. Chavez, Ricardo. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Effects of three physical education programs on 
selected physical fitness components of educable 
mental retardates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3929-3930. 

7493. Clinton, LeRoy P. (Columbia U.) Some effects 
of between-trials variability and initial response 
outcome on the alternation discrimination learning 
of mentally retarded adolescents. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3988. 

7494. Cochran, Corydon E. (Oklahoma State U.) An 
experimental study of achievement of intermediate 
educable mentally retarded students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4031. 

7495. Dillon, William T. (Florida State U.) Studies of 
n deeper mentally retarded chil- 

ren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4584. RA 

.,496. Dyer, Charles J. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) A model tor supplementary early grade as- 
Sistance by nonprofessionals for the culturally 
disadvantaged Child. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3951. 

7497. Eaglstein, Solomon A. (Indiana U.) Focusing 
кона I by normal and retarded children. 

issertation stracts International, 197 E 
31-A), 4584. د‎ 

498. Elliott, Joseph A. (U. Michigan’ Conceptual- 
ization in children with reading E Disser- 
ог Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 

7499. Esposito, Fred G. (Yeshiva U.) Contingency 
management applied to retarded preschool children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4542. 
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7500. Funk, Dean С. (Valley High School, Las Vegas, 
Nev.) Effects of physical education on fitness and 
motor development of trainable mentally retarded 
children. Research Quarterly, 1971(Mar), Vol. 4X1), 
30-34.— Determined the effect of a physical education 
program on the physical fitness and motor development 
of 36 8-18 yr. old children classified as trainable 
mentally retarded. An experimental group of 18 Ss hada 
30-min planned physical education program for 58 
consecutive school days. The control groups had free 
play or teacher-directed recreational activity during this 
time. On 2 fitness test items, the shuttle run and sit-ups, 
the experimental group improved significantly. No other 
Statistically significant results were obtained, (15 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

7501. Gaskey, Nealon. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) A study of the relationships between 
stimulus attributes of words and the probability of 
words being recognized by educable retardates. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3990. 

7502. Goodwin, Lane A. (U. Utah) The effects of 
two selected physical education programs on train- 
able mentally retarded children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3933. 

7503. Gruber, Joseph J. (U. Kentucky) implication 
of physical education programs for children wit 
learning disabilities. Journal of Learning Disabilities, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 2(11), 593-599.—Reviews theories on 
the integrated development of the child and research on 
normal and learning disabled children. It is suggests 
that physical education and recreation can сощы 
the education of handicapped children, Psychologically, 
every child needs successful play experiences to deis m 
a body image or self-concept. The develop 
knowledge and competencies in games, dan ea 
hobbies, nature, and sports can improve the really 
functioning of the handicapped in society. Sper sical 
physical education can contribute to the child s pl 2 
development, level of recreational skills, сро pis 
development, intellectual де and social 

tencies. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7504. Harkins, Dorothy W. (U. Kentucky) теа 
of a motor development program on sor 
intellectual abilities of trainable mentally STI (Feb) 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, | 

Vol. 31(8-A), 3991. t 

7505. Haworth, Miriam A. (U. Nebraska) The efg 
of rhythmic-motor training and gross-mo { educable 
on the reading and handwriting abilities o P bstracis 
mentally retarded children. Disserta oG 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3 te U.) The 

7506. Huelsman, Charles B. (Ohio З Per- 
WISC subtest syndrome for disabled 17502). 535- 
ceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Apr), O achieving an 
550.—WISC subtest patterns of 101 undoe a n 
56 achieving 4th grade readers were deter 70 previo usly. 
results were contrasted. with those from hat tie low 
published studies. Evidence indicates, Ju pattern 5 
information, arithmetic, and coding aeri i 
characteristic of groups of disabled rea 
individuals, and that significantly high р chievers. It is 
are characteristic of about 20% of обе discovering 
suggested that research be directed io rather 
the possible significance of low subtest 25 же 
toward pattern identification. (26 ref.)— land) An eval- 

7507. Johnson, Ronald C. (U. Mary 
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uation of the effectiveness of speciality designed 
apparatus to aid mentally retarded subjects in 
learning ball catching skills. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3934. 

7508. Joyner, Donald E. (U. Cincinnati) An inves- 
tigation of the social relationships of educable 
mentally retarded children in Negro schools in five 
school districts of northeast Louisiana. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4586. 

7509. Keogh, Barbara K., et al. Early identification of 
children with potential learning problems. Journal of 
Special Education, 1970(Sum), Vol. 4(3), 307-365.—Pro- 
vides an overview with respect to identification. of 
learning problems in 4 areas: physical-motor factors 
presented by M. Leydorf and discussed by R. Schain, 
perceptuomotor factors presented by K. Wedell and 
discussed by J. Switzer, cognitive and language factors 
presented by M. Faust and discussed by C. Stern, and 
emotional-social factors presented by J. Call and 
discussed by L. Liverman. Also, included are a general 
introduction and a general summary discussion. It is 
emphasized that: (a) the child and the environment are 
always in an interactive situation and both must be 
considered in diagnosis and treatment, and (b) there is a 
necessity for recognition of individual differences even at 
an early age. It was particularly stressed that the child 
must always be treated as a unique individual rather than 
as one in a large category. Although it was generally 
agreed that the variables are complex, there was 
optimism that research is making advances in identifying 
those characteristics which could then be modified to 
prevent later learning problems in children —L. M. 
Glidden. 

7510. Lewis, Juliet H. (U. Miami) The effect of a 
group procedure on selected parents of mentally 
tetarded children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4553. 

7511. McDonald, Norma L. (U. Denver) A study of 
Creativity in educable mentally retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
3(9-A), 4587. 
| 7512. McGarvie, Douglas J. (Marquette U.) The 
трасі of special education placement on the 
tell concept of adolescent educable mentally re- 
gaed students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3993. i 
C 7513. Mitchell, Marlys M. (U. North Carolina, 

hapel Hill) Analysis of Welsh Figure Preference 
ane Scores of educable mentally handicapped 
2 dron. Training School Bulletin, 1971(Feb), Vol. 67(4), 
d 219.— Administered the Revised Art Scale (RA) of 
be Welsh Figure Preference Test (WEPT) to 183 
» ermediate-level special class educable mentally hand- 
ion (EMH) children, to 48 normal 2nd graders, and 
to normal 6th graders, all enrolled in public schools, 
ы evaluate the responses of the EMH group 1n terms of 
M MA, and IQ, and to compare these responses 
Stone Scores of 2nd and 6th grade Ss. EMH children 
Scored significantly lower than 6th graders equal to 
(DL Ss in mean CA, on both the RA and Don't Like 
Ns ) Scales (р < .001 and p < 0l, respectively), but 

Te not significantly different from 2nd graders equal to 
of th Ss in mean MA. A significant difference in scores 
i € EMH boys and girls was found on the RA Scale 
ШЕ, 05) but not on the DL Scale. No significant 

erences between scores of the boys and girls in Grade 

Or in Grade 6 were found.—Journal abstract. 
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7514. Oldman, Kenneth R. (Case Western Reserve U.) 
Learning disabilities and reading: The teaching of 
reading to learning disabled children through 
linguistically oriented materials using Gestalt learn- 
ing theory with the typewriter as the technique of 
presentation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4388. 

7515. Panda, Kailas C. (Indiana U.) Effects of social 
reinforcement, locus of control, and cognitive style 
on concept learning among retarded children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4557. 

7516. Pasewark, Richard A., Fitzgerald, Bernard J., & 
Gloeckler, Ted. (U. Wyoming) Relationship of 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children in an educable 
retarded group: A cautionary note. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 282), 405-406.—Studied the 
equivalence and relationship of Peabody Picture Vo- 
cabulary Test and WISC scores in a retarded population. 
49 7-14 yr. old students in a class for the educable 
relarded served as Ss. The Peabody IQ consistently 
overestimated WISC Verbal, Performance, and full scale 
IQs. Intercorrelations between IQs from the 2 tests were 
low. A more cautious approach to use of the Peabody as 
a substitute measure for the WISC is suggested.—Journal 
abstract. 

7517. Poteet, James A. (Purdue U.) Identification 
classification and characteristics of first grade 
students with learning disabilities in reading, writin 
and mathematics. Оке Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3994. 

Pa Же Martha T. (Ohio State U.) Locus 
of control and occupational adequacy of educable 
mental retardates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4588. t 

7519. Schwarz, Ernest W. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effects of a movement exploration program 
on educationally retarded boys and girls in grades 
one through four. D Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), . ч 

100. V airo; Lillian P. (Columbia U.) Some 
factors affecting the ability of retarded children to 


iscriminate between the letters "b" апа “a”. 
pos Abstracts. International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 


- 994-3995. 

3AN hipe, Dorothy & Miezitis, Solveiga. (U. 
Ontario, Inst. for Studies in Education, Toronto, Can- 
ada) A pilot study in the diagnosis and remediation 
of special learning disabilities in preschool children. 
Journal of Learning Disabilities, 1969(Nov), Vol. 2(11), 
579-592,—Examined (a) the feasibility of early iden- 
tification of the perceptually-handicapped, and (b) LZ 
effectiveness of 2 remedial programs. 5 male e а 
female 4-6 yr. olds were selected from children referre 
to a clinic for possible perceptual handicaps. 4 Ss were 
assigned to a remedial program emphasizing language 
and cognitive development, and the others to à proi oe 
focusing on visual-motor functioning. Ss attended the 
training programs for 2-4 mo. Results indicate that, 
because of emotional disturbance, immaturity, and great 
variability between cases, it was difficult to apply the 
label of perceptual handicap at so early an age. The type 
and degree of improvement bore little relationship to the 
type of program. A research strategy 1n which each child 
Mes as hisowncontroland the treatment is individually 
prescribed is suggested. (24 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
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7522. Siegel, Claire L. (Boston U.) The effective- 
ness of play therapy with other modalities in the 
treatment of children with learning disabilities. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3970-3971. ¥ 

7523. Sitko, Merrill C. (U. Michigan) Input organ- 
izational strategies of educable mentally retarded 
and normal boys in free recall verbal learning. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3971-3972. 

7524. Slater, Barbara R. (Hofstra U.) Perceptual 
development at the kindergarten level. Journal of 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 263-266. 
—Parents of kindergarten children, who were involved in 
an intervention training program involving perceptual 
development activities, were able to bring about per- 
ceptual improvement in potential learning disability 
children. Follow-up studies through the early grades in 
terms of academic progress were recommended. “If 
presently uninvolved parents can be brought into similar 
programs with more extensive parental training and a 
more extended period of child training, results may be 
more marked.” —E. J. Kronenberger. 

7525. Smith, Joan M. (U. Pacific) Utilization of the 
Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities with edu- 
cationally handicapped children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3973. 

7526. Spelling, Kaj. Intelligenstestning og 
indlaeringsniveauer. [Intelligence testing and levels of 
intelligence.] Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(1), 34-40. 
— Presents parts of A. R. Jensen's (see PA, Vol. 
44:14314) theory of intelligence, focusing on the edu- 
cation of borderline children in the schools.— P. Mylov. 

7527. Stavrianos, Bertha K. (National Coll. of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, Ill.) Can projective test measures 
aid in the detection and differential diagnosis of 
reading deficit? Journal of Personality Assessment, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 35(1), 80-91.—Comparison of Bender 
Gestalt Test, House-Tree-Person Projective Technique, 
and Rorschach test measures for good readers, and 3 
types of poor readers among 325 6-11 yr. old socio- 
economically advantaged boys indicated that high 
Organic, constricted scores, and immature Rorschach 
patterns characterized poor readers. Lower organic 
Scores and expansive reactions suggested emotional 
deficit. Withdrawn, constricted, dependent patterns, and 
high F- Suggested specific deficit. Combined scores 
identified deficit and differentiated between emotional 
and specific deficit for 9895, and between organic and 
nonorganic deficit for 90% of cases. Projective tests can 


aid in diagnosis of readin deficit. (20 ref. 
abstract. в deficit. (20 ref.) — Journal 


retarded children. Dissertation Abstr с і 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4590, а en 
7529. Upson, Р. С. (Tavistock Clinic, London, 
England) The Psychodynamics of reading disability: 
A pilot study. British Journal of Projective Psychology & 
Personality Study, 1968(Dec), Vol. 13(2), 15-21.—Con- 
sidered in detail the psychodynamic approach to the 
problem of гыш disability, and subjected to ex- 
penmentation 1 version of the underlying dynamics 
which may be involved. The importance of. distin: 
guishing between cases where emotional disturbance is 
the result of the reading disability and those where it is 
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the cause is emphasized, for reading disability can be 
viewed as a genuine neurotic symptom. The viewpoints 
of various psychiatrists and psychologists regarding the 
psychodynamic approach are considered. The following 
hypothesis is investigated: Is the father perceived by the 
male backward reader as weak and/or damaged? A 
detailed examination of 25 case files of backward readers 
was carried out and covered 2 areas: aggression, and 
parental roles. A control group (N = 12) of primary 
school boys of average intelligence and an experimental 
group (N = 8) of boys from remedial classes served as 
Ss. Ss were given a tachistoscopic recognition test, 
consisting of 12 pictures with each depicting a father, 
mother, and young boy in some kind of family situation. 
A 3rd group (N — 4) of boys who also were backward 
readers was included for comparison purposes. It is 
concluded that while clinical data offer some support for 
the hypothesis, the experimental pilot study did not 
produce any clear-cut evidence either way. Results do 
Suggest that a “developmental arrest in the symbolization 
process . . . might play an important part in the aetiology 
of reading disability." (20 ref.)—A. Farfaglia. 


Emotional Disorder 


7530. Chew, Harold R. (U. Pittsburgh) Using 
operant conditioning and contingency management 
in teaching arithmetic. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4583-4584. 

7531. Fink, Albert H. (U. Michigan) An analysis of 
teacher-pupil interaction in classes for the emo- 
tionally handicapped. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3990. id 

7532. Redding, James F. Personality factors a 
family variables differentiating emotionally all 
turbed, emotionally handicapped and baby 
adjusted pupils. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa’, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5006. А 

7535. Зец Bruce Т. (U. Maine) The об 
the emotionally disturbed child in the public col 
classroom. Psychology in the Schools, 1971(Jam. PA of 
8(1), 23-26.—Tested the premise that treatin n 
emotionally disturbed children within the gu abel 
classroom is seriously curtailed by what a re 
"germophobia" (group contagion). 3 poa ceplance 
and 6th graders of varying degrees of social As TT ENS 
were so placed in social studies classes that TR alysis 
of behavioral contagion could be observed. Mee >“ 
of data indicated no signifon pee е 
among treatments.—H. Kaczkowski. " ent 

7554. Urda, Michael A. & Snyder, Marjorie on 
State U.) The maladjusted reader: Who sn jos (Dec). 
sibility? Journal of the Reading Specialist, tional 
Vol. 8(2), 66—72.—Outlined an approach 0 Child study 
maladjusted readers used at an education б average 
center. The case of a 17-yr-old boy Wi illustrated. 
intelligence and reading level of 5th grade another: ut 
The $ is passed from 1 school service to a particular 
each service deals with the child БОШ, M 
viewpoint; his maladjustment is never e 
whole. The reading staff with the ls to dta] at 
referring psychologist at the center was а of the mal- 
the modification of the 3 geo son istics in 
adjusted reader: change of speci nce 
Баас increase of reading ability, г айй level 
interpersonal relations. Reducing the reading The 
was the Ist step to any real progress ! 
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interdisciplinary team approach presents the most logical 
and effective approach in dealing with an emotionally 
disturbed child’s disabilities. The reading teacher is the 
focal point—A. M. Farfaglia. 

7535. Bauer, Daryll D. (U. Virginia) An analysis of 
self-concept in educable mentally retarded children 
as measured by the Self Social Symbols Test. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4582-4583. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


7536. Allen, George J. (U. Connecticut) Effective- 
ness of study counseling and desensitization in 
alleviating test anxiety in college students. Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 77(3), 282-289. 
—Selected 36 male and 39 female test-anxious under- 
graduates. 50 Ss were assigned randomly to 1 of 2 
therapists for (a) desensitization alone, (b) study coun- 
seling alone, (c) a combination of study counseling and 
desensitization, and (d) a placebo procedure. 25 Ss were 
assigned to 2 control groups. The experimental design 
was a repeated-measures paradigm involving pre- and 
posttreatment assessment of self-report, physiological, 
and academic performance variables. Data were col- 
lected during an interview and immediately before 
midterm and final examinations. Results indicate that a 
combination of desensitization and study counseling was 
more effective in reducing physiologically measured 
anxiety and improving academic and examination 
performance than either technique alone. Desensitization 
and study counseling were not reliably different from 
each other, nor reliably more effective than the placebo 
procedure in improving academic performance. (29 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. 

‚7537. Allen, George J. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) The effectiveness of study counseling and 
desensitization in alleviating test anxiety in college 
students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5612-5613. 

7538. Aubry, William E. (U. Arizona) An analysis of 
а one-week workshop for developing self-actuali- 
zation and effective interpersonal behavior. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A). 
4446-4447. 

7539. Becker, Margaret L. (U. Pittsburgh) Rela- 
tionship of change in personality variables in a 
graduate counselor education program. Dissertation 
vor id International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A). 4448- 


75 40. Bengtson, Wayne R. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
Comparison of student self-concepts and student- 
Counselor settings. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3866. 
i 7541. Bouchillon, Bill С. (U. Tennessee) A compar- 
son of four techniques in the modification of 
expressed self-concept for low achieving college 
Wudents. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4538. : 
C 7542. Carkhuff, Robert R. (American International 
oll., Center of Human Relations & Community Affairs) 
j, ote on assessing outcome in social action. 
е of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 270), 

1-173.— Discusses the controversy among process 
Studies in counseling and psychotherapy and Outcome 
research. Treatment, training, and teaching Were rated 
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and discussed in relation to a social action program 
designed to assist black students having difficulty in 
adjusting to predominantly white classes in newly 
integrated junior high schools. The importance of 
functionality, through step-by-step progressions of ac- 
complishment, was underscored.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7543. Carlson, Stanley L. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Differences in aptitude, previous achievement, and 
nonintellectual traits (personality, values, interest, 
and attitude toward mathematics) of freshmen 
mathematics majors and transfers from the math- 
ematics major at the University of Northern Colo- 
rado. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3768. 

7544. Clack, Ronald J. (Purdue U.) Occupational 
prestige and vocational choice. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3868. 

7545. Committee on Mental Health in the Classroom. 
Mental health in the classroom. Journal of School 
Health, 1968(May), Vol. 38(5-А), 3-44,—Prepared a 
revised report in the form of guidelines for teachers and 
other school health nnel from the kindergarten 
through Grade 14. Mental health is defined as that 
emotional adjustment in which a person can live with 
reasonable comfort, functioning acceptably in the 
community in which he lives. Suggested areas for 
guidance in teaching mental health in the classroom are 
given. Concepts, learning experiences, and materials are 
outlined under the following headings: (a) personality 
structure and development; (b) interaction of an indi- 
vidual with others, including influences of cultural 
patterns; (c) socioeconomic status and its influence on 
mental health; and (d) a climate in home and 
classroom. (4 p. ref.)—4. Farfagi а. 

7546. Кайы Robert К. (Purdue U.) Facilitator- 
directed and self-directed sene vera 
effect on self-perceptual change. issertatioi - 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 3868-3869. 

7547, Cook, Frances J. (Kent State U.) The use of 
three types of group procedures with ninth-grade 
underachieving students and their parents. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 


3865: ig. Dew, Finis E. (West Virginia U.) The effect of 
varying racial composition during group counseling 
undertaken to improv 


7549. Fisher, James C. (Purdue U.) Ex 


professional 


function of mental to schools. 


Vol. 


. Foster, James A. (U. North Dakota) An 
exploratory study of Holland’s theory of vocational 
choice and Rotter’s social learning theory. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 


58. А oa 
7551. Gamsky, N. R. (Cooperative ag Se ar 
Service Agency No. 13, Waupun, Wis.) Action Sep), 


school counselor. School Ci ‘ounselor, 
et kenn 36-42.—In achieving its major goal, action 


research is basically oriented toward immediate and 


ractical conclusions for specific situations rather than 


ad principles. Discussed are: (a) the nature of 
enon EIN models, (b) evaluation vs. re- 


search, (c) theory and criterion problems, (d) imple- 
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mentation of research and utilization of findings, (e) 
action research vs. traditional research, and (f) con- 
trasting major emphases in action research. In any 
research, 3 key steps are involved: (a) formulating 
hypotheses; (b) implementing, testing, and converting 
ideas to reality; and (c) assessment and evaluation. The 
last, most crucial step has been virtually ignored —S. M. 
Amatora. 

7552. Gamsky, Neal R. & Lloyd, Faye W. (Coop- 
erative Educational Service Agency No. 13, Waupun, 
Wis.) Relationship of classroom behavior to visual 
perceptual deficiencies. Psychology in the Schools, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 60-61.—Scores on the Frostig Test 
of Visual Perception and the Maryland Pupil Classroom 
Behavior Scale were used to determine whether 409 
kindergartners with perceptual learning difficulties also 
exhibit poor classroom adjustment. Positive significant 
correlations were found to exist among pupil behavior 
assessment and Frostig Subtests 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the 
composite Perceptual Quotient.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7553. Gayton, William Е. An evaluation of two short 
forms of the Stanford-Binet, Form L-M, for use with a 
child guidance population. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 355-357.—Examined the validity 
of the Terman-Merrill and Wright short forms of the 
Stanford-Binet, Form L-M. Both forms manifested a 
high degree of statistical correspondence with the 
full-scale Binet when used with 50 male 5—14 yr. old 
child guidance clinic patients. When a practical analysis 
was conducted, the abbreviated forms manifested certain 
deficiencies in predicting an individual's IQ classifi- 
cation.—Journal abstract. 

7554. Geoghagan, James L. (U. Tennessee) An action 
approach to group counseling: An experimental 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4458. 

7555. Gold, Sandra О. (Rutgers State U.) The effect 
of counselor-client dissimilarity on counselor judg- 
ment. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3952-3953, 

7556. Goldstein, Harris 8. & Peck, Rosalind. (State U. 
New York, Downstate Medical Center) Cognitive 
functions in Negro and white children in a child 
quoa Clinic. Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 

8(2), 379-384.—Studied the IQs of 52 Negro and 40 
Caucasian children attending an inner-city child guid- 
ance clinic. Scores on the WISC and the Goodenough- 
Harris Drawing Test (Draw-A-Man) were compared, 
Caucasian males (n = 22) scored significantly -higher 
(р < .001) than Negro males (n = 34) only on the verbal 
part of the WISC. The similarities score of Negro males 
with low vocabulary scores was significantly higher 
(р < .001) than their vocabulary scores, Caucasian 
females (n = 18), however, achieved significantly higher 
scores (p < .001) than Negro females (n = 17) on verbal, 
performance, and full scale IQs as well as on the drawing 
test. The differences in presenting symptomatology of 
Negro and Caucasian girls is seen as a determinant of 
these cognitive differences.—Journal abstract. 

; 7557. Gourley, Martha H. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effects of individual counseling, group 
guidance, and verbal reinforcement on the aca- 
demic progress of underachievers. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3873. 

7558. Greene, Elaine F. (Columbia U.) Counselor 
verbal behavior as a function of aggressive vs. 
submissive client demeanor: A content analysis of 
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an initial interview analogue. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3953, 

7559. Guthrie, Ouida L. (U. Northern Colorado) The 
high school counselor's duties and responsibilities 
as perceived. by counselors, principals, Superin- 
tendents and counselor educators. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3874, 

7560. Haggerty, Maureen. (U. Pittsburgh) The ef- 
fects of being a tutor and being a counselee in a 
group of self concept and achievement level of 
underachieving adolescent males. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4460-4461, 

7561. Hamilton, Jack A. & Bergland, Bruce W. 
(American Inst. for Research, Palo Alto, Calif.) In- 
teractive relationships among student character- 
istics and group counseling methods. Psychology in 
the Schools, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 50-55,—Suggests à 
number of ways to improve field research on interactions 
among student characteristics and group counseling 
techniques. Problems encountered in implementing an 
experimental field study are used to demonstrate the 
efficacy of the suggestions.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7562. Hardwick, Mark W. (Michigan State U.) An 
instrumented self-awareness program for college 
Students: The evaluation and description of the 
effects of group composition and learning climate 
on selected self-concept and group experience 
variables. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3900. 

DA Hipple, John L. (U. Iowa) Effects of differ- 
ential human relations laboratory training sedie 
on the interpersonal behavior of college student " 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4463. r- 

Фм. Hoyser, Elizabeth E. (Oregon State U.) бул, 
apeutic non-directive play with low ache 
reading. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3875. 3 

7565 imei John J. (St. Louis U.) An Ше 
tigation of the effects of sex similia an 
differences on interaction and outcomes anal 
counter groups. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3876-3877. _ The com- 

7566. Kern, Roy M. (West Virginia U.) ир coun- 
parative effectiveness of a peer helper 99 Чн roup 
seling procedure and counselor pel of ale: 
counseling procedure on the adjustmei s Inter- 
mentary school children. Dissertation Abstraci 
national, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3877... (Veterans 


tion Seeking Scale (SSS), Kuder-measure¢ ‘male 
the рты Test of Basic Skills (Mathematics) рай those 
and female high school freshmen. Findings sup} 
of previous studies which indicate t i 
is positively related to scientific interests 
intelligence and aptitude measures an 
clerical interests.—P. Hertzberg. — . State ШУ) The 
7568. La Fleur, Neal K. (Michigan eg, rein- 
separate and combined effects of m' adolescent 
forcement, and attentional variables Mere Interna- 
vocational behaviors. Dissertation Abstr mi 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3878. i getian 
7569. Lee, John E. (U. Mississippi) 
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mental health criteria for elementary school chil- 
_ шеп: An organizational and curricular approach. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4552-4553 
7570. Lewis, M. D. (Florida Atlantic U., Boca Raton) 
Elementary school counseling and consultation: 
Their effects on teachers perceptions. School Coun- 
yelor, 1970(Sep), Vol. 18(1), 49-53.—A representative 
паре of 3rd graders referred by their teachers were 
| divided into 5 groups for a 12-wk experimental period. 
Pre- and posttests were administered to the teachers. 
Ln were forms containing, 12 components of personal 
social adjustment on which they rated the pupils on 
DM е and the Achievement-Oriented Behavior 
па evised for the study to measure the work 
2 les - skills associated with school achievement. 
Н er rated each of the 15 variables on a 5-point 
Ет е null hypothesis was rejected since significant 
i ED found at the .05 level.—S. M. Amatora. 
T E Louise L. & Alexakós, C. E. (Bluefield 
Б E. W. Va.) Effect of individual and group 
сеа! ng on study habits. Journal of Educational 
Hm ош), Vol. 63(10), 450-454.—Randomly 
pen 10th graders matched for IQ, socioeconomic 
ground, and curriculum load to 3 treatments: (a) 
| рор, оеш, (b) individual counseling, or (с) 
ШОН, E. and postcounseling scores of Ss on Wrenn's 
ub abits Inventory’ (SHI), teacher analysis of Ss’ 
kem E à a 20-item scale, and Ss’ grades were 
English ‚ Counseled Ss showed improved SHI scores, 
ee grades, гапа ratings by teachers of English, 
npe and social studies. Geometry grades for coun- 
an, келеа the same, but for uncounseled Ss they 
SHI ye ed. Intergroup differences were significant for 
| geomet Tes, geometry grades, and ratings by English and 
rum Ty teachers. The sensitivity and reliability of the 
die sd in evaluating behavior and performance 
пре е рсе ЫИ abstract. 
Beane ughary, J. W. & Bowman, C. W. (U. Oregon) 
1970(Sep) m ormation systems. School Counselor, 
‚ган ol. 18(1), 43-48,—Utilization of systems 
кы ey would be useful in improving the information 
$ E counseling and guidance. A systems analysis 
“зщ Е involves: (a) determination of desired output 
T prem in operational terms, (b) identification of 
nons. (c) specification of input, (d) analysis of 
en 5 prior to assignment to person or machine, (е) 
E of processes involved in relatively small 
ie Ens ا‎ of ene in terms - 
Xl objectives. The systems approac increases the 
о of continued орао and refinement of 
ан оп a component by component basis.—S. M. 
E. MacPherson, Lucille I. (Arizona State U.) The 
tr edition. social class on females’ perceptions of 
БО texrole adherence in occupations. Dis- 
4461 stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 


7574. Maierhofer, Richard A. (U. Missouri) Pupil 
behavior change ihrough pale counseling and 
tional, i consultation. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

Be (Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3879. 
Buffalo) Maynard, Peter E. (State U. New York, 
о) Assessing the vocational maturity of inner- 
Iioa ns. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Мат), Vol. 31(9-A), 4468. 

6. Mickelson, Douglas J. (State U. New York, 
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Buffalo) The differential effects o: 

non-facilitative behavioral sen ape 
verbal information-seeking behavior. Dissertatio 
Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4469, 

7571. Morril, Richard A. (Michigan State U.) Har- 
mony of self-concept as a factor Influencing the 
vocational development of upper-class and gradu- 
ate male college students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3880-3881. Р 

7578. Mrus, Frank. (Pennsylvania State U.) Регсер- 
о of — counselor behaviors: A factor analytic 

ly. Dissertation Abstracts Internati 
Val SIGA) арата tional, 197\(Mar), 
. Munson, Paul J. (U. Virginia) An Investigation 
of the relationship of values, and ае 
tion to vocational maturity. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4470. 

7580. Olayinka, Moses S. (U. California, Los An- 
geles) Effectiveness of two modes of counseling in 
assisting African students to adjust to the general 
university environment. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4470-4471. 

7581. Oliver, Charles M. (U. Southern Mississippi) A 
study of the effects of behavioral group counseling 
on self-actualization. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3881-3882, 

7582. Osborne, William L. (Western Michigan U.) 
The relation of dogmatism to dyadic counseling 
relationship congruency. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3882. 

7583. Ray, R. S., Shaw, D. A. & Cobb, J, A. (Oregon 
Research Inst., Eugene) The work box: An innovati 
in teaching attentional behavior. School Counselor, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 18(1), 15-35.—Presents the rationale, , 
development, and essential characteristics of innovative 
techniques ea the counselor in working with 
children. Descri in detail are particular sels of 
techniques for increasing attending behavior and build- 
ing-in patterns of adaptive classroom behavior, while 
weakening the strength of maladaptive or “complaint” 
classroom behavior. Use of the work box, time out, and 
associated procedures begins а chain of events in which 
the child emits appropriate classroom behavior, with 
which deviant behavior is incompatible.—5. М. 
Amatora. A 

7584. Sanford, Aubrey C. (Louisiana State U.) An 
investigation of the relationship between level of 
need for achievement and employment intentions 
among college juniors and seniors at Louisiana 
State University. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 3109-А), 4337. — 

7585. Scott, С. Winfield. (Rutgers State U.) Changes 
in follow-up data following marked changes In а 
counselor education ram. Counselor Education & 
Supervision, 1970(Spr), Vol. 9(3), 195-204.- Compares 
follow-up data for 2 groups of master's degree alumni of 
a counselor education program, 1 of which graduated 
before marked changes in the program occurred and the 
other thereafter. The questionnaire data re resented 
83,5% (М = 167) of the Ist group and 89.6% ( = 121) 
of the 2nd. Findings concerning the instructional 

rogram, advisement, and library services show signif- 
icant improvement in appraisal reactions of alumni in 6 
of 12 cases, some deterioration in 1, equivocal results in 
another, and no change in 4, Employment data show an 
increase from 42-71% of alumni in counseling and 


guidance positions. Professional membership data reveal 
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a significant trend toward identification with national 
organizations. It is concluded that significant changes in 
much follow-up data occurred after marked changes in 
the counselor education program and that these changes 
were generally in the direction of further profession- 
alization of counseling and guidance.—Journal abstract. 

7586. Searson, Thomas E. (U. Illinois, Urbana- 
Champaign) The effect of standardized ability test 
score interpretation upon selected self-perceptions 
of students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4474-4475. 

7587. Shafer, Bill W. (East Texas State U.) A study of 
behavioral and perceptual changes in counselor 
trainees as a result of resident and nonresident 
Practicum programs. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4475. 

7588. Stelter, Mervyn W. (East Texas State U.) 
Changes in self-perception, interpersonal orienta- 
tion, and view of the nature of man of residence hall 
personnel. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4476. 

7589. Stephenson, Patricia M. (Florida State U.) The 
relationship of personality congruence and achieve- 
ment profile to upper-division change of major. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4497-4498. 

7590. Survant, Ann D. (U. Kentucky) The use of a 
projective drawing technique as a verbal stimulus in 
a counséling interview. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3888. 

7591. Tang, Kendel S. (U. Hawaii) Inducing 
achievement behavior through a planned group 
Counseling program. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3888. 

7592. Thomas, Bethel E. (Ohio U.) The use of 
Porter's Test of Counselor Attitudes to discriminate 
between action- and insight-oriented counselors. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 


7596. Washington, Kenneth S. (U. Southern Cali- 
fornia) A comparison of the effectiveness of two 


setting. Dissertation Abstracts Int. 7 
Vol SA) M ernational, 1971(Feb), 
598. Whitmore, Harold L. (West Virgini. 
satisfaction: A function te client Nha 
Procedures, using interpersonal needs. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3891. 
7599. Wiersteiner, Samuel В. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
A Q study of the perceptions of thè occupation of 
vocational teaching as held by two groups of 


two-year community college students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4512, 
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7600. Arnold, Donald J. (Indiana U.) Attitudes of 
public school and municipal recreation authorities 
in southwestern Ontario toward policies for the joint 
acquisition, development, and utilization of school 
facilities for schoo! and recreational use. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4567, 

7601. Blake, Jerry L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) An investigation of relationships between 
authoritarianism differences between principals and 
teachers and the subjective ratings assigned to 
teachers by their principals. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3800-3801. 

7602. Bradley, Philip A. (U. Georgia) An analysis of 
the relationship of perceptions of the principal's 
performance, dogmatism and responses to change 
in organizational authority. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3802. 

7603. Carnot, Joseph В. (Bowling Green State U.) A 
comparison of role expectations and personalily 
variables: Ohio migrant and public school admin- 
istrators. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4407. 

7604. Fischer, James J. (Arizona State U.) Effects of 
а simulated society experience on interpersonal 
behavior of a junior college faculty. Dd 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 448: 
4486. SUUS 
7605. Gies, Frederick J. (U. Missouri) MA 
concerning disadvantaged pupils in differing orga 
izational climates. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3811. 

7606. Hillman, Larry W. (Miami U.) Organizational 
climate, leadership characteristics and ye un 
selected high schools of Ohio: A study ii al 
tionships. aio ceri Intern 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), -3817. 

7607. Long, Roger L. (U. Virginia) The relatio 
between certain personality factors an hj princ 
ioral characteristics of elementary SC “197 (Man) 
pals. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Vol. 31(9-A), 4422. s tive 
7608. Snyder, Phillip C. (Ohio U.) A compara 
analysis of the expectations of expen d person- 
and experienced administrators ud adviser In à 
ality traits of a secondary educat ae ers Intera- 
developing country. Dissertation ae ur 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3842-. à) Authori 

7609. Thorsen, Byron W. (U. МЕ in local- 
expectations for the academic дезе Dissertation 
cosmopolitan colleges: A Q-ana у 31(9-A). 4499. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 


Teachers & Teacher T tionships 

7610. Arend, Paul J. (U. Virginia) The reta fective 

between selected factors and the ra hati dicapped 
ness of teachers of educable mentally! M 

pupils. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


-A), 4401. unte 
P е Bajaj Dev R. (Oklahoma Ate to sk 
relationship of certain personality û Tahoma 


i of Р : 
rofessional and social attributes бын 
county field extension personnel. Diss 
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stracts International, 1971( Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3996-3997. 

7612. Baty, Roger M. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
cross-cultural inservice training on selected atti- 
tudes of elementary school teacher volunteers: A 
field experiment. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 
1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-A), 3997. 

7613. Becker, Calvin J. (U. North Dakota) A study of 
selected personality variables among three groups 
of sophomore women elementary education stu- 
dents classified according to teacher attitudes 
following an off campus sophomore aide experi- 
ence. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4448. 

7614. Bentz, W. Kenneth; Hollister, William G., & 
Edgerton, J. Wilbert. An assessment of the mental 
health of teachers: A comparative analysis. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 197\(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 72-76. 
—Reports the findings of a survey designed to determine 
and compare levels of mental health among teachers, 
community leaders, and the general public. The data 
indicate that the overall mental health among the 
teachers and community leaders appears to be better 
than that of the general public.—H. Kaczkowski. 

7615. Borg, Walter R., Kelley, Marjorie L., Langer, 
Philip, & Сай, Meredith. The mini course: A micro- 
teaching approach to teacher education. Beverly 
Hills, Calif.: Macmillan Educational Services, 1970. 256 p. 

7616. Bremer, Burdette D. (U. Northern Colorado) 
Changes in student teacher dogmatism and atti- 
tudes as a function of cooperating teachers and 
grading systems. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
I971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3998. 

7617. Brody, Erness B. (Rutgers State U.) A note on 
the validity of the Minnesota Teacher Attitude 
Inventory (MTAI). Journal of Educational Research, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 64(2), 67.— Classified 1,863 secondary 
School students into 2 groups: (a) Ss who planned to 
attend college, and (b) Ss who did not plan to attend 
College. Ss then rated 16 male and 25 female student 
leachers on a 5-point scale. These ratings were compared 
with the scores of the student teachers on the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory (MTAI). Student teachers 
who scored high on the MTAI were rated more 
favorably by Ss who did not plan to attend college. 
Results are discussed as supporting the hypothesis that 
high scorers on the MTAI are judged more favorably by 
affectively than cognitively oriented students. Findings 
Suggest the importance of considering the type of pupil 
with whom a particular kind of teacher might be most 
effective —Journal abstract. 

i 7618. Brun, Judy К. (lowa State U.) An observa- 
onal method for studying classroom cognitive 
ргосевзез. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

11(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4592. 

7619. Bruno, Frank B. (Wayne State U.) Life values, 
тев needs, and vocational interests as factors 
А luencing professional career satisfaction among 
teachers of emotionally disturbed children. Disser- 
3900. Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 


027620. Стон, Thomas К. (Columbia U) White 
teachers’ evaluations of oral responses given by 
е and Negro ninth grade males. Dissertation 

stracts International, 197W(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4540. 
rel 7621. Donoghue, Paul J. (St. Louis U.) A study of the 
cnationship of basic encounter group experience to 

ange in teacher attitudes towards students and 
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towards self and to student perceptions of these 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4001-4002. 

7622. Dornack, Duane C. (U. Montana) A study of 
attitude change in student teachers in two different 
types of student teaching situations. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4002. 

7623. Eriksson, Anneli. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) Lárarenkáter om kreativitet | skolan. [Теасһ- 
er opinions about creativity in school] Pedagogisk- 
Psykologiska Problem, 1970(Dec), No. 118, 63 
p.—Reports results from 3 questionnaire studies de- 
signed to gather opinions of teachers regarding the 
teaching of student creativity. Teachers reported ambiv- 
alence toward creative students and the teaching of 
creativity, and considered student creativity to be often 
dysfunctional to their classroom presentation, but 
nonetheless an important objective of instruction.—Jour- 
nal summary. 

7624. Flanders, John N. & Norman, . (Ten- 
nessee Technological U.) In-service training for teach- 
ers of rural Appalachian mountain children: A 
humanistic approach. Journal of Humanistic Psychol- 
ogy, 1970(Spr), Vol. 10( 1), 21-29.—Summarizes a i» 
humanistically based teacher-training program in the 
Upper Cumberland region of Tennessee. It is concluded 
that techniques of human relations training can change 
teachers’ attitudes in a positive way. In a comparison of 
students whose teachers had received trainin with those 
whose instructors had not, both sets “tended, overall, to 
see teachers as hostile, authoritarian and rigid with little 
concern or love for others."—P. Swartz. 

7625. Flinchbaugh, Robert W. (Ohio State U.) Ele- 
mentary teachers’ perceptions of self concept 
correlates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4543. 
7626. Fuhrmann, Martha. (St. 
attitudes toward teaching and inner-city pupils: 
Extent and type of influence of cooperating teach- 
ers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 

1(8-A), 4003-4004. 
: Col. Funk, C. Dennis & Carter, G. L. (Utah State U.) 
The relationship between ape tien sir 

ratings among adu « Adu 

period 199 Vol. 210) 46-55.— Collected data 
nnaires from 486 out of 503 county 
extension. workers with major responsibility for adult 
i in agriculture in 5 states. Pn 

A ale 
included in the questionnaire, Performance 

ш ae by supervisor ratings using the paired 
Results indicate 


Louis U.) Intern 


higher in performance than close- 

the scale e 
i idered.—Journal abstract. 

personnel cler, Doroti hy L. (U. Michigan) An investi- 


se ied dogmatism and stress of elementary 


student teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 
7629. Goldbei 
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7630. Guskin, Judith Т. (U. Michigan) The social 
perception of language variation: Black and white 
teachers’ attitudes towards speakers from different 
racial and social class backgrounds. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3954. 

7631. Harris, Jody M. (Pennsylvania State U.) An 
investigation of the applicability of the Allport, 
Vernon, and Lindzey Revised Study of Values scale 
for identifying and selecting teachers to staff the 
inner-city school, Grades 7 and 8. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4598. 

7632. Harvey, William L. (Florida State U.) A study 
of the cognitive and affective outcomes of a col- 
legiate science learning game. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4383. 

7633. Hefele, Thomas J. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The role of teacher interpersonal com- 
munication factors in the graduate education of 
prospective teachers of the deaf and the influence of 
Such factors on the academic achievement of deaf 
Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4598. 

7634. Hennen, Florence E. (U. Minnesota) A study of 
an actuarial method and a Markov model as ap- 
proaches to the estimation of professional per- 
Sistence among teachers: | and Il. Dissertation 
didus International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4545- 

46. 
7635. Hiller, Jack H. (Southern Illinois U.) Verbal 
response indicators of conceptual vagueness. Amer- 
ican Educational Research Journal, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 
151-161.—Verbal response measures designed to rep- 
Tesent a construct termed vagueness were found in 
previous studies to correlate negatively both with student 
essay grades and with measures of teacher lecturing 
effectiveness. This experiment attempted to test the 
hypothesis that vagueness response frequency is inverse- 
ly related to the communicator’s command of knowl- 
edge. For the experiment, lecturers were given either a 
high- or low-knowledge lesson, and then were given 
relatively long or short periods of preparation before 
delivering their lectures. Vagueness was found to be 
higher in the low-knowledge group (p < .005), but no 
difference was found between Preparation groups. A t 
test for scores on lesson comprehension tests given to 
each lecturer after his preparatory lesson further dem- 
onstrated the effectiveness of the knowledge treatments 
(p < .05, N = 24). In addition, a negative correlation 
between these test scores and the Ss’ levels of vagueness 


(г = —33, p < .07) supported the hypothesis —Journal 
abstract. 


role. Dissertation Abstracts Internat ional, 1971(Feb), У 
31(8-A), 4007. А oaks 

7638. Jacobson, Stanley I. (U. Maryland) Differ- 
ences between elementary and secondary school 
teachers in attitude and orientation toward pupils. 
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Dissertation Abstracts 
31(8-A), 4007. 

7639. José, Jean & Cody, John J. (Gardenyille 
Diagnostic & Adjustment Center, St. Louis, Mo, 
Teacher-pupil interaction as it relates to attempted 
changes in teacher expectancy of academic ability 
and achievement. American Educational Research Jour- 
nal, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 39-49.—Investigated whether 
teachers’ behavior toward students was influenced by 
false information, and whether students’ 10 and achieve- 
ment scores would also be influenced. Ss were 144 Ist 
and 2nd graders taught by 18 teachers. The only 
significant differences found were in the main effect of 
grade level. Thus, false information did not seem to have 
an impact on students’ IQ or achievement «scores, or 
teachers’ behavior. (17 ref.)—E. J. Mason. 

7640. Katterle, Zeno B. (Michigan State U.) A study 
in teacher aide expectations, satisfaction, effec- 
tiveness and tasks performed. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3781-3782. 

7641. Khan, Abdul R. (Purdue U.) Relationship 
between the personal values of teachers and their 
pupils. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3819-3820. 

7642. Kidd, James E. (U. Virginia) The influence of 
selected variables on the reinforcement rates of 
educators enrolled in a three week workshop on 
behavior modification. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol 31(9-A), 4599-4600. "n 

7643. King, Wilford R. (Stanford U.) The effects ota 
T-group experience on teacher self-perception а 
classroom behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4009-4010. A 

7644. Knodel, Raymond W. (U. Northern Соо 
comparative study of two approaches to teac n 
mathematics and arithmetic methods орго ур 
elementary school teachers. Dissertation ^ M 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), А4010 ЖШН 

7645. Lamb, Ronald W. (U. Arizona) дыл 
affecting cooperating teacher influence up ae 
dent teacher attitude and role perception ү 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 

46l 601. 1 

HM Lawson, Dene R. (Stanford U.) indc 
teacher ability to relate to students. a 401 1- 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 
4012. of 
7647. Lytle, James H. (Stanford UA 
interpersonal leadership styles of режа "nation 
er trainees. ae aie „АА АЕ ۴ 1 

7 , Vol. 31(8-A), 4 13. s ol 
: Dr he x B. (U. Michigan) Dimension 


: i aspects 0 
teacher ideology and their relationship ‘istaction in 


Abstracts Inter- 


А Buffie, 
7649. Marten, Milton; Dunfee, Maxine, Sing in 
Edward. Simulation: Focus on decis о аа Vol. 
elementary education. Viewpoints, 

46(1), 1-48.—Describes Projects nate 
education program which examine s 
teacher education, developed inno p 
experimentation, sponsored research, ADI and the 
teaching aids. The rationale for, plann ulated program 
materials produced in i the sum rey 
are возеа. Мыс» (U. Michigan) The effec! 


International, 197\(F eb), Vol, 
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interaction analysis training and sensitivity training 
on the verbal teaching behavior of pre-service 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4013. 

7651. McCain, Floyd E. (Indiana U.) The effect of 
figural and verbal task demands during observation 
training on field articulation in prospective teachers. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3964. 

7652. McFarland, Gwen N. (George Peabody Coll. for 
Teachers) Effects of sensitivity training utilized as in 
service education. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4013. 

7653. McKain, Ann E. (U. Georgia) An analysis of 
the process of behavior change in five teacher 
trainees employed as teacher-aides. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3964. 

7654. Necco, Edward С. (Ù. Virginia) The effects of 
labeling on teacher perceptions. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4587. 

7655. Nelson, Otis N. (U. Michigan) Positive 
attitude changes toward handicapped children and 
special education in a beginning educational psy- 
chology class. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3786. 

7656. Norris, Billy E. (Ball State U.) A study of the 
self concept of secondary biology teachers and the 
relationship to student achievement and other 
leacher characteristics. Dissertation Abstracts. Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4579. 

7657. Park, Young. (U. California, Los Angeles) The 
junior college stafí: Values and institutional per- 
ceptions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4496. 

7658. Parsons, Jane L. (Stanford U.) Anxiety and 
teaching competence. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4018. 

7659. Peck, Lucy L. (Columbia U.) A study of 
interpersonal sensitivity and interpersonal strength 
in teacher trainees. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4018-4019. 

7660. Pfeiffer, Mark G. (La Salle Coll.) Mental work 
Criterion development through scaling: A technique 
for determining the intellective structure of the 
College professor's job. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 643-652.—Presents a classification 
of the intellective requirements of 8 classroom per- 
formance factors of university-level psychology teachers. 
Ss were 16 American and 14 German undergraduates 
enrolled in psychology courses in their respective 
countries, Guilford's Structure-of-the-Intellect. model 
Was employed as an intellective referent. The magnitude 
estimation scales derived from faculty and students at 
Jerman and American psychology departments showed 
igh agreement. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7661. Roberts, Richard A. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
idlationship between the change in pupil control 

leology of student teachers and the student teach- 
егэ perception of the cooperating teacher's pupil 
rol ideology. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
7WFeb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4020. 
17662. Rothwell, Elizabeth A. (Auburn U.) The 
ationship of personality traits, teacher attitude, 
anxiety level, and academic achievement to ratings 
19 teacher interns. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
71(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4021. i 
7663. Sandford, May D. (Columbia U-) The ге!а- 
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tionship between home economics teachers’ self- 
awareness and their perception of inner city sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade Negro girls’ coping behavior 
related to problems with boys. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3790-3791. 

7664. Schaefer, Joseph H. (St. Louis U.) Personality 
factors and teaching influence. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4021-4022. 

7665. Seltzer, Ronald. (U. Nebraska) The relation- 
ship between teacher conformity to a behavioral 
model and student achievement and attitude in the 
first course of basic business. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4022. 

7666. Tallant, Weldon J. (East Texas State U.) 
Changes in pre-service teachers involved in a 
multi-cultural training program utilizing formal pres- 
entations, sensitivity training, planned social activ- 
ities, and a cooperative living arrangement. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 
4608-4609. 

7667. Uchiyama, Andy & Lindgren, Henry С. (San 
Francisco State Coll.) Ideal teacher concepts: Attitude 
shift after practice teaching. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 470.—Administered a 30-item 
forced-choice test of paired adjectives, characterizing 
more and less successful female elementary teachers, to 
16 female practice-teaching supervisors, 16 female 
elementary practice teachers, and 16 female students 
enrolled in their Ist teacher-education course. Ss were 
asked to select the adjective in each pair that best 
characterized the ideal female elementary teacher. As 
predicted, practice teachers showed more ape with 
supervisors, suggesting that their attitudes ad shifted as 
a result of their teaching experiences and exposure to 
powerful models.—Author abstract. 

7668. Vogt, Judith F. (U. Michigan) A cross-cultural 
study (Lebanon and United States) of perceptual, 
attitudinal, and behavioral effects of the laboratory 
method in a teacher education course. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971 ( Feb ), Vol. 31 ( 8-A), 


Lonnie H. (U. Nebraska) A study of the 
7669. Wood, Lonnie Н, (d rs" ratings, objec- 
student achievement and 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 


items were conducted to test the hypothes | 
erat contains more homogencous and unidimensional 


measures of teachers’ attitudes than are represented by 


the total score. A series of analyses applied to 368 MTAI 


s of intermediate grade teachers with various 
е нту programs, yielding a number of veg 
analyses, resulted in the selection of a solution wit 5 
interpretable and meaningful factors, identified as: (a) 
children's irresponsible tendencies and lack of self- 
discipline, (b) conflict between teachers’ and popil 
interests, (c) rigidity and severity in handling pupils, (d) 
pupils’ independence in learning, and (e) pupils acqui- 
escence to the teacher- Their interpretation and signif- 
icance for the psychological study of teacher behavior 
are discussed as well as comparison with earlier work by 


Horn and Morrison. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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7671. Alexander, Larry; Elsom, Bill; Means, Robert, & 
Means, Gladys. (Oklahoma State U.) Achievement as a 
function of teacher-initiated student-teacher per- 
sonal interactions. Psychological вен 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 28(2), 431-434.—Rank ordered 40 undergraduates 
by past GPAs. The median break technique was used to 
form a high- and a low-GPA group. Ss within each of 
these groups were then randomly assigned to 2 treat- 
ments: Treatment I Ss were treated politely by the 
instructor but with no personal interest. Treatment II Ss 
were referred to by name, and the instructor initiated 
discussion with them. A 2 Х 2 analysis of variance 
design was employed to analyze student performance on 
the Ist teacher-made achievement test. Treatment II Ss 
achieved significantly higher scores than did Treatment I 
Ss. High-GPA Ss achieved significantly higher scores 
than did low-GPA Ss. The interaction was not significant 
although treatment appeared to have a greater effect on 
low- than on high-GPA Ss.—Journal abstract. 

7672. Asbury, Damon F. (Ohio State U.) The effects 
of teacher expectancy, subject expectancy, and 
subject sex on the learning performance of ele- 
mentary school children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4537. 

7673, Berman, Graham & Eisenberg, Mildred. (Queen 
Elizabeth Hosp., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Psycho- 
social aspects of academic achievement. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 406- 
415.—Reviews some previous work on factors in aca- 
demic achievement and reports a study using 270 final-yr 
high school students which correlates final-yr grades 
with IQ, family and socioeconomic data, and CPI scores 
in order to define the characteristics of the successful 
student within a culturally and economically homoge- 
nous group. Certain personality traits were found to 
correlate with achievement, ie, motivation, sense of 
well-being, independence, and conformity. Exceptionally 
high achievement correlated with high IQ, and it is 
Suggested that identification with parents’ values and life 
modes may be relevant. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7674. ВІ iard, Robert W. & Biller, Henry B. (Cape 
Cod Child Guidance Clinic, Pocasset, Mass.) Father 
availability and academic performance among 
third-grade boys. Developmental Psychology, 

1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 301-305.— Divided 44 3rd grade 
boys matched for age, IQ, socioeconomic status, and 
presence or absence of male siblings into 4 equal groups: 
(a) early father-absent (beginning before age 5), (b) late 
father-absent (beginning after age 5), (c) low father- 


investigation of the effects of leachers' expectations 
on the achievement in reading of first-grade boys. 


1971(Mar), Vol. 
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7676. Brott, Eugene С. (Oklahoma State U.) A stu 
of the effect of selected multiple-choice items on 
conceptual and factual orientation of students in 
{им chemistry. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3999. 

7677. Buck, Carol; Gregg, Rose; Hi ‚ Mary, & 
Snider, Sandra. (U. Western Ontario, London, Canada) 
The effect of kindergarten experience upon IQ test 
performance. Psychology in the Schools, 1971 (Jan), Vol. 
8(1), 62-64.—Investigated the relationship between IQ, 
kindergarten attendance, and social class. Results indi- 
cate that the kindergarten experience has a positive 
influence on test performance. Children from the lowest 
social classes profited the least from kindergarten 
experience.— Н. Kaczkowski 

7678. Caffrey, Bernard & Klugh, Tom. (Clemson U) 
Effect of Saturday classes on grades and attend- 
ance. Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 
581-582.— Investigated the suggestion that lower grades 
are obtained by students who attend classes which meet 
on Saturday morning and that these low grades might be 
related to the tendency to “cut” Saturday classes. Data 
was collected from 605 undergraduates in Saturday 
classes and 332 undergraduates in weekday classes. 
There was a significant relationship (p < .05) between 
cuts and grades in both groups. Ss who cut more classes 
tended to make lower grades. The mean number of cuts 
for the weekday classes was 2.32; that for the prc 
classes was 2.22. Ss in the Saturday classes eue 
higher grades (p < .05). Other variables acti э 
urday class attendance are discussed.—Journal al iol 

7679. Cain, Mary A. (Michigan State U.) A 2 e 
relationships between selected factors n ái 
School achievement of Мехісап-Атегісап п eb 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 19 ) 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3947. i 

7680. Campbell, Joyce H. (Florida State ШИ 
effects of different types of training i visk 
discrimination, auditory discrimination, ап! t scores 
motor coordination on reading readiness өк pon 
of kindergarten children. Dissertation d 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), A 'etfect of 

7681. Carter, Dale L. (U. Tennessee) Т and acé- 
teacher expectations on the self-esteem Students. 
demic performance of seventh pite Vol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mat); 
31(9-A), 4539. х earch, 

>. Carver, Ronald Р. (American шаш БЫ rela- 
Washington, D.C.) A test of an hypo! cunt learned 
tionship between learning time and am ıl Research 
in school learning. Journal of Bn hypothesis 
1970(Oct), Vol. 642), 57-58.—Tested Шо, o) that the 
proposed by J. Carroll (see PA, Vol. 3 ‘al is a simple 
degree of learning, other things being eq ich the pupil 
function of the amount of time during examinations, 
engages actively in learning. Giai iet 
intelligence test scores, and hours of site were ovalia 
by 48 introductory psychology su. the correlation 
When learning ability was controlle time was statis- 
between amount learned and jeu effects of 
tically significant. Considering the ане rning time is 4 
the indicants, it is concluded that ld be taken into 
highly important variable which shon п Jaam 
account in investigations of classroom 
abstract. 


7683. Clark, Margaret M. ( 
Scotland) Reading difficulties i 


U. Strathclyde, Glasgow 


n schools: 
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munity study of specific reading difficulties, carried 
out with a grant from the Scottish Education 
Department. Baltimore, Md.: Penguin Books, 1970. 144 
p. $1.45(paper). 

7684. Cleminson, Ronald W. (U. Iowa) A compar- 
ative study of three fifth grade classrooms on five 
selected Piaget type tasks dealing with science 
related concepts. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4575. 

7685. Clifford, Margaret M. (U. Wisconsin) Effects 
of competition on performance, interest, and reten- 
tion with the use of a fifth-grade vocabulary-learning 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5601. 

7686. Cooper, Mary A. (U. Michigan) Adult social 
approval and the child's self-evaluation and task 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3949. 

7687. Corrozi, John F. (U. Delaware) The effects of 
reading time, type of question, and instructional 
format on short and long-term retention of relevant 
and incidental prose material. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4539-4540. 

7688. Dellas, Marie. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Effects of creativity training, defensiveness, and 
intelligence on divergent thinking. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197 (Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4540-4541. 

7689. DeWees, Joseph P. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
study to determine how efficiently sixth grade 
students use context clues to make meaning of 
strange words. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3770. 

7690. Edwards, Dilawar М. (Indiana U.) The effects 
of an instructional session on the perception of 
single depth cues in two-dimensional pictorial 
materials by children aged 5 and 6, Dissertation 
н International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-А), 4541- 


" О. Fowler, Delbert Н. (U. Utah) The relationship 
CIT advanced placement program in the Salt Lake 
i high schools of Highland, South and West to 
College achievement at the University of Utah. 
issertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
3I(8-A), 3952. 
(M 7692. Frostig, Marianne & Maslow, Phyllis. 
А апаппе Frostig Center of Educational Therapy, Los 
eres Calif.) Reading, developmental abilities, and 
De problem of the match. Journal of Learning 
qualities, 1969(Nov), Vol. 2(11), 571-574.— Discusses 
the article by 5. А. Cohen (see PA, Vol. 45:6072) on 
i ual perception and reading. Problems involved in the 
eae of more efficient prescriptions for teaching 
E discussed. It is concluded that the cognitive 
the cae abilities of an individual should be related to 
К ifferent task processes at various stages of devel- 
ent and performance, so that the educator can 
1008 the optimum method to help a particular child 
E particular task. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
lion nu Gansneder, Bruce M. (Ohio State U.) Rela- 
titu d ips among teachers’ attitudes, students’ at- 
Abst les, and students’ achievement. Dissertation 
ЕЗ International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A). 4381. 
iiie Goza, John T. (East Texas State U) An 
achia gation of the academic potential, academic 
ass vement, and personality of participants in an 
170029 degree nursing program. Dissertation Ab- 
cts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5442. 
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7695. Hanson, Robert R. (Purdue U.) Effects of 
peripheral stimuli reduction upon PANES learn- 
ing in industrial arts. Dissertation Abstracis Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3918. 

7696. Haveman, Jacqueline E. (U. Wisconsin) The 
effects of similarity and method of retention meas- 
urement in retroactive interference paradigms in- 
volving meaningful verbal learning. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4545. 

7697. Hersen, Michel & Sudik, Ellen. (Fairfield Hills 
Hosp. Newtown, Conn.) Verbal conditioning as 
related to awareness and grade point average. 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Арг), Vol. 272), 
266-269.—80 female high school students, divided into 
high and low GPA groups and aware and unaware 
groups, were administered a verbal conditioning task. 
Similar I-We response increments over 80 trials were 
obtained for both groups. High GPA Ss did not have a 
higher proportion of aware Ss than low GPA Ss. Aware 
Ss, regardless of their GPA classification, revealed 
increments in their performance over the 4 trial blocks. 
“The conclusions are that (a) grade point average is 
unrelated to performance increments or the Ss ability to 
become aware of the experimental arrangements on the 
Taffel conditioning task, and (b) awareness of the 
response-reinforcement contingency is what the S pri- 
marily learns in the Taffel ver al operant conditioning 
paradigm.” The results gave support for the cognitive- 
mediational position in verbal conditioning —E. J. 


Kronenberger. 
7698. Horn, Jerry С. (U. Colorado) Student risk- 


taking in explanation of biological events. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 
4546-4547. Р 

7699. Jansky, Jeanette J. (Columbia U.) The con- 
tribution of cen Кеды азыгы p Send 
rade reading and spelling achievement, Disser ation 
AEE nE 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4549, 

7700. Janssen, Piet J. (U. Louvain, Center for 
Psychodiagnostics, Belgium) Componenten van 
behaalde studieresultaten in enkele eerste 
kandidaturen: Een psychodiagnostische exploratie: 
І. Prolegomena. [Component of academic achievement 
in some curricu| Шп-йОору, S freshmen: ^ paho: 
diagnostic exploration: 1. Prelimina questions.] Psy- 
pes ин Belgica, 1970, Vol. 10(2), 18 -199,—Considers 
the problem of failures of freshmen in Belgium univer- 


ities. Some preliminar discussion is presented con- 
sities. Some p y ptt 


ing studies on intelligence, hi school 
elem measures. (English ло) (50 ref.)—S. 
Slak. ў 

jones, р, (U. Georgia) A study of the 
LET ere iiarsensory transfer, Inter- 
modal preference, and 
rade level. Dis- 
eb), Vol. 31(8-A), 


reading 
sertation Abst 


4038, 2. Kelly, Bruce B. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) An analysis of various types of financial aid 


and academic achievement at the University of 


Illinois. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), 


Vol. 31(9-A), 4550. 


7703. Kepner, . lowa) An empirical 


5 on the retention 
. Dissertation 


4551. 
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7704. Kern, Paul D. (Northern Illinois U.) A study of 
the relationship among anxiety, self-esteem, and 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4551. 

7705. Kinney, Robert G. (Washington State U.) The 
effect of scholarship aid upon the academic 
achievement and persistence of Washington State 
University undergraduates. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3903. 

7706. Klauber, Ramond W, (St. Louis U.) The effects 
of failure on the academic achievement level of 
elementary school children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-A), 3959, 

7707. Kleinfeld, Judith S. (Harvard U.) The validity 
of the Sense of Fate-Control Scale and the rela- 
tionship of beliefs about internal and external 
control and academic self-concept to school 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3960. 

7708. Klingensmith, John E. (Iowa State U.) Patterns 
of change in academic performance in college and 
their correlates with pre-college variables. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 
5606. 
7709. Kokosh, John. (U. Minnesota) Two-point 
MMPI code types and academic achievement. Psy- 
chological Reports, 1971(Арг), Vol. 28(2), 671-676. 
—Attempted to relate the 2-point MMPI code types of 
128 male graduates to academic achievement. The 
highest GPA was obtained by 5 physics-zoology majors 
having the 27-72 code, and the lowest GPA was 
obtained by 7 sociology-history majors having the 89-98 
code. Questions as to why certain code types are 
attracted more to 1 major than another and why they 
perform well or poorly in 1 major as compared to 
another are discussed. It is suggested that a study of 
personality types and the relation of these to academic 
and vocational behavior may be a fruitful approach 
rather than using personality traits alone as measured by 
particular scales.—Journal abstract. 

7710. Lugo, James O. (U. Southern California) A 
comparison of degrees of bilingualism and measure 
of school achievement among Mexican-American 
pupils. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4554. 

7711. Marsalis, Lloyd W, (U. Southern Mississippi) A 
study of the impact of attitudes on academic 
performance of students at the Mississippi State 
College for Women. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3962-3963, 

7712. McNinch, George H. (U. Georgia) The rela- 
tionships between selected perceptual factors and 
measured first grade reading achievement. Disser- 
Bee Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 


7713. Miller, Brian Р. (Western Michi О) А 
study of the ‘relationships among student Seit 
Su M Image, and ability grouping. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts Internati 19 - 
Li s national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 

7714. Morgan. Margaret К. (U. Kentu ky) The OPI 
растали university attrition: A dichten 
analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Internati 
ric PIA). Ар nternational, 197\(Feb), 

7715. Nannay, Robert W. (U. Maryland) The effec- 
tiveness of teaching a psychomotor task via forward 
and backward chaining. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-A), 3922. 
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7716. Niebrzydowski, Leon, Ат ali 
osobowo$ci uczniów o róznym poziomi 
szkolnych. [The anal of personality. 
of various standards.] lad Psychologiczny 
1021), 177-189.—Administered the Institut 
sonality and Ability Testing High Sch 
Questionnaire to 42 very good, 26 average, 
6th-8th grade students. Good 8 
distinguished as having (a) strong 
nuity and self-sufficiency, (c) self-respect, (d) e 
maturity and strong egos, (e) self-control 
gentleness. Poor students were distinguished а 
impatient, (b) subjective, (c) demanding 
emotional and easily frustrated, (e) inclined 
depression, and (f) inclined to capricious 
neurasthenic tempers. The decisive different 
was that which indicates high intelligence 
and low for the poor Ss. Average Ss differed fro 
Ss only in factors indicating stubborn а е 
aspirations and opinions, self-assurance, and in 
ence. (Russian summary)—English summary. 

7717. Olds, Richard = Ca 
frequency in reading tasks under two sch 
Portes e feedback. Dissertation Abstracts, 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3967. А 

7718. Pierce, Robert Е. (U. Southern Mis 
effect of monetary rewards on improved i 
performance. канын E 1 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3885. 

7919, Pomerantz, Norman Е. (New Mexico 1 
An investigation of the relationship be 
ligence and reading achievement for ve н 
ples of bilingual spanish -spoar d К, ai 
sertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mat), 

4558. ; | 

7720. Puleo, Vincent T. (Yeshiva U) R 
performance in relation to internal and иг 
Structure. Dissertaiton Abstracts Intent 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4559. U^ 

7121. Pulvino, Charles J. (State E 
Buffalo) A study of individual “needs” апо © 
ronmental "press" as they relate T e 
anxiety, and students’ grade point avi г 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Мат), 
4472-4473. 

7722. Reed, Marvin D. (U. Maryland) The Gls 
operant conditioning of study ho ® 
academically deficient college rob) 
sertation Abstracts International, 197100), 

3886. 

7723. Rodenborn, Leo V. (Okl eat 
examination of the importance ration, 
integration, неа ра Me 
memory, and visual memo 
tation Medis International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
3968. . Stud: 
7724. Rogers, Joy J. (U. Michigan) 
selection in a psychology сой 
stracts International, 1971. (Feb), Мм: U. 

7725. Ruhly, Velma M. (Wayne 1 soc 
the relationship of self-concep tities 

inguistic abili 
background and psycholing de males ге 
ing achievement of second gra retracts Inte 
a suburban area. Dissertation ДЕ m 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4500-49 “ath 

7726. Samson, Donald E. G ihe effe 
Champaign) An investigation 0! upon 
ternal and internal evaluation 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4561. 

7727. Sanders, James В. (U. Colorado) Short-term 
and long-term retention effects of adjunct questions 
in aural discourse: An extension of research on 
mathemagenic behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4561-4562. 

7728. Schmidt, H. E. (National Inst. for Personnel 
Research, Johannesburg, South Africa) Note on the 
relationship between academic success, creativity 
and motivational factors in architecture students. 
Psychologia Africana, 1970(Oct), Vol. 13(2-3), 209- 
214.—Investigated the relationships between academic 
success, creativity, and motivational factors. 33 Ist-yr 
architecture students completed (a) the Seeing Faults 
Test, a measure of creativity; (b) the MA scale; (c) the 
Continuous Coded Addition Test (CCAT), a measure of 
perseverance and similar aspects of work motivation; 
and (d) a newly constructed Work Attitude Scale (WAS). 
The intercorrelations between the MA scale, the WAS, 
and the CCAT indicate that these tests all measure some 
aspect of motivation. No correlation was found between 
these measures and the creativity test. Academic success 
correlated highly with the WAS and with some parts of 
the CCAT indicating that both scales would be useful 
tools for the prediction of academic success.—Journal 
abstract. 

7729. Schrager, Zelig. (New York U.) Auditory- 
visual integration and reading achievement. Disser- 
et Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 

7730. Shaw, Ralph L. & Uhl, Norman P. (Emory U.) 

Control of reinforcement and academic achieve- 
ment. Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
64(5), 226-228.—Investigated the relationship between 
children’s locus of control scores and school achieve- 
ment, as measured by reading scores, for low and 
upper-middle socioeconomic level (SEL) white and black 
groups. It was found that (a) the low SEL group 
(N = 104) had significantly higher external scores than 
the upper-middle SEL group (N = 107), and (b) that 
within the upper-middle group the blacks had higher 
external scores than the whites. However, within the low 
group, there was no relationship between race an 
external scores. Of the 4 groups, white low SEL, black 
low SEL, black upper-middle SEL, and white upper- 
middle SEL, the locus of control scores related to success 
in reading in only the latter group. It was found that the 
higher the external score, the lower the reading score. 
Findings are discussed in terms of their educational 
implications.— Journal abstract. 
i 7731. Sheridan, Vivian A. (U. Maryland) The rela- 
tionship between the student's self concept as а 
learner and two types of independent study pro- 
grams in the middle school. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3970. 

7732. Smith, Dan F. (U. Miami) A study of the 
relationship of teacher sex to fifth grade boys’ sex 
TUS preference, general self concept, and scholas- 

c achievement in science and mathematics. Dis- 
ЖОП Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-А), 


ть 133. Smith, Israel L. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
hreshold of intelligence, creativity, and convergent 
Т divergent achievement. Dissertation Abstracts 
ernational, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4564. 
7734. Smith, John Ум. (U. Maryland) Relations 
among behavioral objectives, time of acquisition, 


46: 7727-7748 


and retention. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3973-3974. 

7735. Sprenger, William D. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
The effects of block size and mnemonic aids upon 
paired-associate learning of shorthand symbols. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4634-4635. 

7736. Thomas, George E. (U. Maryland) The influ- 
ence of selected family background factors on 
reading readiness, reading achievement, and teach- 
ers’ ratings of pupils in grade one. Dissertation 
UE International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4048- 

7737. Walker, John A. (U. Michigan) Developin 
efficacy, sense of efficacy, and self-esteem throu 
training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3977. 

7738. Watkins, Yancy L. (U. Georgia) A comparison 
of third grade pupils readin: at three levels of 
comprehension and their ability to recognize and 
apply certain structural words in selected tasks. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 4025. 

7139. Watts, Graeme H. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) Learning from prose material: Effects of 
verbatim and "application" questions on retention. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4564-4565. 

7740, Weiss, Louis. (Stanford U.) Auditory dis- 
crimination and pronunciation of French vowel 
phonemes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4051. ЧА" 

7741. Willie, Ralph L. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Relationships between social groups, achievement, 
intelligence, and class ranking in grades four, five, 
and six in a selected е! tary school. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-А), 4566, 
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7742. Abe, Clifford. (U. Arizona) The prediction of 
academic achievement of Mexican-American stu- 
dents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 


9-A), 4535. 
Vol aah pe. James C. (Oklahoma State U) A 


predictive validity study of the Metropolitan Readi- 
ness Tests. D cg tai International, 
„ Vol. 31(8-А), D 
n BC Harold N. (Colorado State U.) Pre- 
dicted GPA and academic achievement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5614. 
7745. Bryson, Rebecca A. (Purdue U.) An exami- 
nation of several linear, squared, joint function, and 
dummy variate terms for the iction of college 
achievement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
LI eg. ы. Ө ГИ, Mains) Differential behav- 
oan A. (U. 
Мен of non-promoted children. Dis- 


! ristics 
ioral characteristic ted омана в 


sertation Abstracts International, 1971 
F. (U. Georgia) Abstractness 


al langu: as a predictor of tirst grade readi 
of oral ont. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 3773. 
A. (West Virginia U.) Selective 
ТА, Gates ойла suc in learning basic sight 


in у 
ee а, first grade reading achievement. Disser- 
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tation Abstracts International, 1970(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 
3775. 

7149. Hoehn, Jeannette С. (Ohio State U.) Rela- 
tionship of the achiever personality and the OAIS to 
academic success and to the self concept. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 
3956-3957, 

7750. Laliberte, Richard A. (Oklahoma State U.) 
Multivariate statistical prediction/classification of 
students within instructional levels in selected ninth 
grade subjects: A comparison of the relative effec- 
tiveness of the multiple regression and discriminant 
models. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4970-4971. 

7751, Ragland, Rae S. (U. Houston) The conceptual 
organization of preschool children and its relation 
with early school achievement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5005—5006. 

7152. Solomon, Daniel; Scheinfeld, Daniel R., Hirsch, 
Jay G., & Jackson, John C. (Inst. for Juvenile Research, 
Chicago, Ill) Early grade school performance oí 
inner city Negro high school achievers, low achiev- 
ers, and dropouts. Developmental Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 4(3), 482.—Examined the hypothesis 
that high school completion and achievement level could 
be predicted from 3rd and 4th grade subject and conduct 
averages in a group of black inner city adolescents. Ss 
were (a) 37 male and female high achievers (HAs), (b) 41 
low achievers (LAs), and (c) 47 dropouts. Averages 
significantly differentiated between male HAs and LAs 
and between female LAs and dropouts. No differences 
were found for male LAs and dropouts or for female 
HAs and LAs. Differences between HAs and dropouts 
were significant, especially for females, Later elementary 
records revealed the same patterns for the males, while 
by the 5th grade, female HAs and LAs were differ- 
entiated. 6th grade IQ scores revealed significant 
differences for females but not for males. Results suggest 
that “dropping out is more related to academic skill and 
ability for girls than for boys."—S. Knapp. 

7153. Stevens, Norma Y. (U. Georgia) À longitudinal 


tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4564. 
7754. Tobiessen, Jon; Duckworth, Barbara, & Conrad, 
W, Glenn. (Schenectady County Child Guidance Center 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


7755. Bailey, Roger C. (Concord Coll.) Self. 
differences in low and high achieving site 
Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 2702), 
188-191.— Investigated differences in self-perceptions 
between 50 achieving college Ss and 50 underachieving 
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college Ss with below average college ability. The 
achieving Ss had (a) higher self-ratings on college ability, 
(b) higher desired levels of college ability, (с) smaller 
discrepancies between perceived and wished for levels of 
college ability, and (d) smaller discrepancies between 
theif perceived and actual level of college ability than the 
underachieving Ss. “The results strongly suggest that a 
student's self-perception of his academic ability plays a 
crucial role in his academic performance.” —E. J. 
Kronenberger. 

7756. Hocker, Mary E. (U. Virginia) Visual-motor 
characteristics of retarded readers and the rela- 
tionship to their classroom behavior. Dissertation 
Absiracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4383. 

7757. Janes, Gary D. (U. Iowa) Student percep- 
tions, parent perceptions, and teacher perceptions 
of student abilities, aspirations, expectations, and 
motivations: Their relationship to under- and over- 
achievement. Dissertation Аана International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4548-4549. 

958 Kauffman, James M., Weaver, S. Joseph, & 
Weaver, Ann. (U. Virginia) Age and intelligence as 
correlates of perceived family relationships of 
underachievers. Psychological Reports, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
28(2), 522.—Administered the Lorge-Thorndike m 
ligence Tests and the Family Relations Test (FRT) to 
8-16 yr. old remedial readers. Pearsonian correlations 
between CA and total number of FRT responses 
assigned to family members were negative but am. 
significant. FRT responses indicating PORE) И 
negative feelings may be assigned by S to a dn К 
his family or discarded into an imaginary ‚М а Ha 
figure. Number of FRT responses аіѕсаг 53 05) 
"Nobody" was positively correlated with CP iue 
IQ was positively correlated with number 0! P 0), 
ЕКТ responses assigned to family members (gt 
Results are interpreted as consonant wi р 
research in child development.—Author ot ‘styles 

7759. Lacher, Maury. (U. Michigan) ine normally 
of underachieving, overachieving ап “Abstracts 
achieving college students. Dieser aad 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B) 4999. ой 

7760. Mackler, Bernard. (Teachers Col "Voi 40), 
U.) Win. Psychology Today, 1971(Apr), rade school- 
60-63.—The differences between 55 ghetto gro who were 
children who were succeeding in school an oom Obs 
failing were studied using interviews, cas Ro. 
vation, and standardized testing. Ss who wer the average 
the advanced groups and who were ара р 
reading norms were those who were we xf good behavior 
Ss conformed to the school’s definition о геп in the 
to the point of socially rejecting the to the slowest 
slowest groups. Children once assigne most advan 
group seldom if ever improved to the nt 
roup.—E. J. Posavac. 1 ri: 
КОЛ. Verdiani, Fil. (Columbia U.) A con achieving 
selected child rearing activities Tare Dissertation 
and nonachieving male schoo! Col. 31-A), 489 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol 
4896. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAM pude 
7762. Alford, Roy W. (U. Virginia) Sgool children 


chi n a 
ematical concepts to rural pre? "Dissertation 
through a home-oriented program. 
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stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4373-4374. 

7163. Ashbrook, James B. (Colgate-Rochester Divin- 
ity School, N.Y.) The small group as an instrument in 
personal growth and organizational change. Journal 
of Pastoral Care, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(3), 178-192.—Reports 
on the way small groups are utilized at the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School.—0O. Strunk, 

7164. Baker, Merle E. (Marquette U.) A study of the 
ellects of a semi-departmentalized program on 
attitudes and academic achievement. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3766. 

7765. Beck, Ray & Talkington, Larry W. Frostig 
training with Headstart children. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 521-522.—Evaluated 2 
groups of 15 Headstart children each in a northwestern 
state for test-retest changes on the Frostig Develop- 
mental Test of Visual Perception (FDTVP) and the 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test following training of 
the | group using Frostig-Horne materials. Significant 
between-group differences were observed only on 
FDTVP Area IV (position in space).—Journal abstract. 

7166. Boshier, Roger. (U. Auckland, New Zealand) 
Motivational orientations of adult education partic- 
ipants: A factor analytic exploration of Houle's 
typology. Adult Education, 1971(Win), Vol. 210и 
3-26.—Conducted a study (а) to test С. О. Houle's 
typology of “motivational orientation” in a New Zealand 
context, and (b) to develop a factor analytically based 
measure of motive for attendance. 233 a ult education 
participants, selected at random from 3 institutions, 
completed the 48-item Education Participation Scale 
(EPS). A factor analysis and promax/varimax rotation 
yielded 14 Ist-order factors which were subsequently 
intercorrelated, factor analyzed, and rotated to yield 
2nd- and 3rd-order factors. In developing a model of 
adult education participation, it is proposed that par- 
ticipants are basically “being” or “deficiency” motivated, 
The concept of homeo- and heterostasis is іѕсиѕѕед, and 
EPS factors purporting to measure these types of 
motivation are identified. Participation is shown to stem 
from motives more complex than those originally 
identified by Houle. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7767. Brochu, Edith W. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
study of selected communication abilities of boys in 
all-male and traditional kindergarten and first grade 
Classes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), 
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groups during kindergarten revealed no significant 
differences using t tests. Using profile comparisons, it is 
concluded that differences between Head Start and 
non-Head-Start children are infrequent and "probably 
attributable to chance." It is further stated that “it is 
difficult to attribute the lack of differences to any 
particular factor or series of factors, inasmuch as 
experimental and control gom were not intact from 
the beginning of preschool."—W. E. Sedlacek. 

7771. Conroe, Ray M. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The effect of varying number and nature of 
facilitative interpersonal conditions introduced dur- 
ing a didactic-experlential training program on 
trainee level of functioning. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5618. 

7772. Cowen, ‚ (U. Rochester) Community: 
Mothers in the classroom. Psychology Today, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 3(7), 36-39.—Nonprofessional teacher 
aides, mothers in the community, were assigned the duty 
of giving individual attention to Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
graders. Several cases are presented to illustrate how the 
teacher aides were able to devote individual attention to 
children who were showing signs of poor adjustment, 
After personal contact the children began to achieve 
and/or were much less of a distraction for the other 
children. The aides could see more children than the 
professional SAN ane phen 190 мерах felt more 
comfortable wi ie aides.—E. J. Posavac, 

7773. Dilts, Robert С. (U. Pittsburgh) Development 
and application of a cognitive verb t to facilitate 
analysis of mathematics textbooks. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4617-4618. 

7774, Edmond A. (Louisiana State U,) The 
influence о! ‘observers of the same race and а 


audience on level of and 
т of coll males. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 
4516. 


7 W. (George Peabody Coll. for 
7775. Edwards, Robert W, (George ig Met 


1 al ing low motor 
I са "Ron. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3930-3931. ти 
тте Fi Geraldine D. (U. California, Los 
Angeles) iid interactions as predictors of 
school behavior. ршн Abstracts. International, 
b -А), Я 

Дө Vol. ЗИ A). Hyman, Irwin, (Edward №, 
i hia, Pa.) The measurement of 
abil of Head Start children. 
in the Schools, 1971Gan}, Vol. 8(1), 41- 
Se kt tbat woud 

a tual-motor integrative tasks that wou 
te E to young disad- 
vantaged children. Theoretical and practical implications 

of the results are discu. ‘aczkowski. 

7778. Grobman, Hulda. gion Yor U.) 


J ision points and 
ion vole A study of similarities and differences in 
methods of ucing developmental curricula. 
Itasca, Ш.: F. E. Peacock, 1970. xiv, 261 p. $8. 

7779. Hansen, John H. & Hearn, А! с. (U. 
Oregon) The middle school m. Chicago, Il.: 
Rand McNally, 1971. ix, 378 p. $8.75. e 


. Hayes, Mabel E. & Dembo, Myron 
diui California) A diagnostic-prescriptive ap- 
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Proach to preschool education. Psychology in the 
Schools, 1971(Jan), Vol. 8(1), 37-40.—Investigated the 
impact of a diagnostic-prescriptive program as a means 
of improving the school readiness of 50 disadvantaged 
preschoolers. The Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abil- 
ities (ITPA) was used to diagnose the language devel- 
opmental patterns of the preschool children. Teachers 
were trained to use this information to provide an 
instructional program based on a curriculum developed 
around the subtests of the ITPA. Although significant 
differences between groups were found, experimental 
bias placed a limitation on the conclusions. —77. 
Kaczkowski. 

7781. Hellberg, Ray W. (Pennsylvania State U.) The 
relationship о concept learning to perception 
problem solving, and transfer ti rough selected 
puzzle and design tasks. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4622. 

7782. Hilpert, Frederick M. (U. lowa) School 
district norms for ITED growth and difference scores 
and the relationship of student achievement to 
selected environmental characteristics. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4546. 

7783. Kidd, Thomas R. (Central Connecticute State 
Coll.) An evaluation of a foundations of physica! 
activity course. Research Quarterly, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
42(1), 35-41.— Determined the effectiveness of a physical 
activity course in the areas of (a) attitude toward 
physical activity, (b) voluntary physical activity behav- 
lor, (c) self-assessment ability on selected physical fitness 

erformances, and (d) knowledge of the principles and 
enefits of physical activity. Pre- and postquestionnaires 
and tests were administered to 64 control and 64 


Of the experimental group 
ugh voluntary 
Xf bo and control 
groups dropped significantly, there was no significant 
difference between the 2 Broups. Ss were significantly 
better able to assess themselves on selected fitness 
performances and significantly improved in knowledge 
after participating in the course.—Journal abstract. 


aS) iis rok, h a clinical training 
sg rat of Pastoral Care, 1970(Sep), Vol. 24(3 Т 
193-198. —05іпр Gestalt Psychology, therapy, and à 
periments as a basis for a clinical pastoral education 


Strunk. 


4523-4524. $ 


7786. Lay, Nancy. (Florida State U.) The effect of 
learning to тен the self-concept s college r rb 
women. Dissertation Abst 7 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4525. C _ International, 
7787. Lipe, LeOra М. (Florida State U.) An inves- 
tigation of aspiration and motor performance levels 
of Negro and white sixth-grade students, Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4526. 
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7788. Lomen, Donald О. (U. Norther Р 
Changes іп self-concept factors: A com] ae 
fifth-grade instrumental music participants and 
non-participants in target and non-target schools їп 
Des Moines, lowa. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3962. Е 

7789. McDonald, Kaye. (Arizona State U.) A com- 
parison of the personality traits of participants and 
nonparticipants in high school interscholastic ten- 
nis programs for giris. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3935. 

7790. McMinn, Gordon N. (United States Interna- 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) A course in human 
behavior for high school students. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4554-4555, 

7791. McRaney, Kenneth A. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
A study of perceptual motor exercises utilized as an 
early grade enrichment program for the improve- 
ment of learning activity and motor development. 
Dissertation Abstracts international, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3935-3936 ‘ 

7792. Mickey, Paul A. (Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary) Toward a theology of individuality: A theo- 
logical inquiry based on the work of Alfred North 
Whitehead and David Rapaport. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4571. 

7793. Mullis, Herman T. (U. Utah) Clustering 
university students: Its psychological and behav- 
ioral effects on perceptions of the university, por: 
sonality variables, interaction patterns and ine 
tion into the university system. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4556. Gian 

7794. Noyce, Ruth M. (U. Missouri, Kansas ни 
experiment іп developing critical thinking o 
through persuasive communications. i Yun 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. Me Дыл 

7795. Noyes, Robert С. (Florida State U.) TI oe upon 
of success and failure in physical ренот dna 
state anxiety and bodily concern of college ИККЕ 
varying in anxiety proneness. Di od 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), ` U, Agi- 

7796. Rhodes, Edith A. (Louisiana pk study of 
cultural & Mechanical Coll.) A compara tivity with 
selected contemporary theories of Nas secondary 
reference to music education in | |, 1971 (Mar), 
schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Vol. 31(9-B), 5610. lication 

7797 Sapp, Gary L. (U. Tennessee) The u^ class- 
of a contingency contracting system Io PE ign 
room behavior of Negro peers 310- А), 4562. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. ti) A study of 

7798. Sciarra, Dorothy J. (U. ese children's 
the effects of male role models Tation Abstracts 
behavior in a day care center. Dissería 
International, 1971(Mar), " 

7799. Shore, Milton F., Milgram, Mel Health, 
Malasky, Charlotte. (National Inst. © ма) Th 
Mental Health Study Center, Adelphi, am fot 
tiveness of an enrichment progr ournal of Ortho- 
vantaged young children. area arity + 
psychiatry, 197\(Apr), Vol. 41(3), 
special semistructured instrument, - 
Interview, an attempt was d le 
feelings of powerlessness and he f oui 
relation to cognitive changes—am AT 
students (23 boys and 30 girls) e given 
program. Besides the interview, Ss we! 
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Colored Progressive Matrices Test and the Metropolitan 
Reading Readiness Test. Results suggest that the 
pessimism often surrounding enrichment programs may 
be unwarranted, and that youth and inexperience may be 
positive attributes in teachers of disadvantaged children. 
—Journal abstract. 

7800. Slevin, Robert L. (Louisiana State U., Agri- 
cultural & Mechanical Coll.) The influence of trait and 
state anxiety upon the performance of a novel gross 
motor task under conditions of competition and 
audience. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3941-3942. 

7801. Smith, Charles T. (U. Michigan) The rela- 
tionship of program characteristics of the Kala- 
mazoo College foreign study programs to changes 
in participants’ attitudes, values, or interests. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 
3909-3910. 

7802. Smith, Herbert J. (U. Montana) A compara- 
tive study of the Frostig Developmental Program for 
position in space visual perception. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3973. 

7803. Smith, Merle E. (U. Michigan) The effects of 
an experimental program to improve self concept, 
attitudes toward school and achievement of Negro 
fourth, fifth and sixth grade students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3974. 

7804. Teates, Thomas G. (Florida State U.) A 
comparison of the performance of ISCS and non- 
ISCS ninth-grade science students on several 
Piaget-type tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4581. 

7805. Weaver, Yvonne J. (Arizona State U.) The 
effects of entertainment reading by significant 
others to culturally deprived children on measures 
of verbal ability and self-concept. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4396-4397. 

7806. Wrenn, Jerry P. (U. Maryland) Videotape 
feedback as it influences elementary school chil- 
dren in their ability to perform a motor task. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3945, 
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7807. . Experiments with film in the art 
classroom: Report of the Art Committee, Office of 
Field Development. Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education, Curriculum Series, 1970, No. 7, 25 р; ) 

7808. Allen, William Н. (U. Southern California) 
Instructional media research: Past, present, and 
future. AV Communication Review, 1971(Spr), Vol. 19(1), 
5-18.—In an overall review of instructional media 
Tesearch covering the last 50 yr., but emphasizing the 
Past 2 decades, research done by the military as well as 
work on TV and programmed instruction as teaching 
tools are highlighted. The present state of the art 15 
outlined and future trends are discussed.—D. E. 
Anderson. үй The 

7809. Applegate, Gary B. (Washington State U. 
development of an КОД Рс film demonstrating 
Operant conditioning techniques: A supplement to 
established teaching methods. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Ееђ), Vol. 31(8-B), 4979. — 

7810. Barnes, Ospy D. (U. Southern California) The 
effect of learner controlled computer assisted in- 


Struction on performance in multiplication skills. 
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Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-A), 4538. 

7811. Barrish, Bernard. (Stanford U.) Inductive 
versus deductive teaching strategies with high and 
low divergent thinkers. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4029. 

7812. Britt, Donald H. (U. Cambridge, Psychological 
Research Section, England) An improved method for 
instructional development: Learner types. Audiovisual 
Instruction, 1971(Арг), Vol. 16(4), 14-15.—When using 
computer-assisted instruction, it is not economically 
feasible to maintain a completely individualized pro- 
gram. It is suggested that individuals be classified into 
learner types (LTs), according to their responses to 
objective test batteries and other instructional tasks. 
Instructional programs can then be scientifically de- 
signed to fit the needs of large groups of individuals 
classified by LT. The unique response patterns which 
form a type are also the programming specifications for 
that type. 3 examples of different LTs—N, Q, and 
X—are provided.—J. E. Shifren. 

7813. Brown, Robert W. (U. Southern California) The 
effects of test anxiety level, feedback, and socio- 
economic strata upon programmed reading. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197 1(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 
5616. 

7814. Carr, Donna H. (U. Utah) The development of 
number concept as defined by Piaget in advantaged 
children exposed to the Bereiter-Engelmann pre- 
school materials and training. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 3947-3948. 

7815. Cunning, Charles J. (U. Iowa) Changing 
student attitude toward programed instruction and 
measurement of its effect. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4540. д 

7816. Dale, Edgar & Trzebiatowski, Gregory. (Ohio 
State U.) A basic reference shelf on audio-visual 
instruction. ERIC-Stanford, Calif, Series 1, 1968(Aug), 
17 p.—Presents a brief description of audio-visual 
instruction and an annotated bibliography covering its 
history, design and operation, theory, an research, (22 


eau, Dasenbrock, David H. (Florida State U.) A 
comparison of СА! and non-CAl student perform- 
ance within individualized science instructional 
materials: ISCS: Grade seven. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197Y(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4575. а 
7818. Diaz-Guerrero, Rogelio. (National U., Mexico 
City, Mexico) La enseñanza de la investigación en 
psicología en Iberoamérica: Un paradigma. [The 
teaching of research in psychology in Latin America: A 
aradigm.] Revista Latinoamericana de Psicologia, 1971, 
Vol. 3(1), 5-36.—The teaching of research in psychology 
in Latin America is not à simple technical problem. The 
lack of tradition of research, the absence of economic 
backing, the flooding of ready-made conceptions and 
operationally defined tools from the industrialized 
countries pose unique questions. A paradigm is described 
which has thus far proved successful in teaching research 
attitudes and practices in Mexican students. The model 
is a large cross-cultural research program im which 
students become aware of both techniques and the 
cultural differences that their local populations have 
vis-à-vis. samples of another culture. Cross-cultural 
research is described as an excellent model, for it forces 
the realization of the large number of variables that 
intervene in human behavior. (66 ref.) —English abstract. 
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7819. Gallagher, Paul D. (Florida State U.) An 
investigation of instructional treatments and learner 
characteristics in a computer-managed instruction 
course. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4543. 

7820. Goodrich, Howard B. (U. Maryland) An 
Investigation of the differential effects of tour 
different media on information acquisition and 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3775. 

7821. Gordon, Lillian L. A review of research of 
1960-1967 to evaluate the consideration of the use 
of hypnosis as a psychological tool in a college level 
reading and study skills laboratory. Journal of the 
Reading Specialist, 1968(Dec), Vol. 8(2), 58-65.—Re- 
viewed the research and considered the use of hypnosis 
as a psychological tool in college level reading labo- 
ratories. In this type of laboratory, students may receive 
training in remedial and developmental reading, spelling, 
and skills for better study. Hypnosis is defined as a state 
of consciousness characterized by heightened respon- 
siveness to a direct suggestion. The following 4 states of 
hypnosis are acceptable to most authorities: (a) mild 
hypnosis, (b) dream hypnosis, (c) somnambulism, and 
(d) hypnotic coma. Characteristics of an S who illustrates 
a high degree of Susceptibility to hypnosis are sum- 
marized. In reviewing clinical studies where hypnosis is 
used in college laboratories to aid Students, it has been 
found to be effective, e.g, a light trance where the 
student is awake and aware of what is going on could be 
used for concentration and motivation, while 
somnambulism, where the S loses all contact with his 
surroundings, could be used in counseling. —4. М. 
Farfaglia. 

7822. Greene, Frederick L. (U. Northern Colorado) A 
comparison of the effectiveness of two aural formats 
on the listening comprehension of fifth grade 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 I(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3990-3991. 

7823. Gyi, Maung. (Ohio U.) An experimental 
analysis of instructional methods for improving 
verbal organizational skills, Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol, 31(8-А), 3954. 

7824. Hamblin, Mary J. (St. Louis U.) The effect of 
token exchange instruction and peer tutoring on 
I.T.A. reading ability of disadvantaged preschool 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3777-3778, 

7825. Heiman, Marcia B. (U. Michigan) Individu- 
alized instruction in the Classroom. Dissertation 
Abstracts. International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3956. 

7826. Heitzman, Andrew J. (State University Coll. 
New York, Geneseo) Effects of a token reinforcement 
System on the reading and arithmetic Skills learn- 
ings of migrant primary school Pupils. Journal of 

Vol. 63(10), 455-458. 
—Assigned 32 Negro migrant and 28 Caucasian 5—11 yr. 
olds attending a 6-wk Summer school program to (a) a 
token reinforcement system, or (b) a conventional 
1 >- and postexperiment scores on the 
reading and arithmetic sections of the Wide Range of 
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better. Further analysis of treatment and racial differ. 
ences indicate “that some factor associated with race 
may be a source of significant variation in the effects of 
token reinforcement.” Implications for use of token 
reinforcement in the classroom are discussed.—§. Knapp, 

7827. Herr, James F. (U. Missouri) Illustrated 
instruction sheets as a Supplement to teaching 
manipulative operations in graphic arts via video 
taped closed circuit television. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3918, 

7828. Hunt, David E. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 
Education, Toronto, Canada) Matching models in 
education: The coordination of teaching methods 
with student characteristics. Ontario Institute for 
Studies in Education Monograph, 1971, No. 10, 8 
p.—Describes models to coordinate student character 
istics with educational environments, and discusses how 
teachers can be trained to provide such environments. 
The term matching is used to capture the nature of 
person-environment relations, ¢.g., a structured lecture 
may be well matched to students who are compulsive 
and authoritarian, but poorly matched for independent 
students. Matching is used as a description of the 
interactive effects of person and environment, The 5 
chapters describe matching models both in the classroom 
and in teacher training. The aim of the study is to Шу 
the concept of matching as a way of thinking хр е 
complexities of person-environment interaction 1n edu- 
cation. (5 p. ref.)J—A. М. Farfaglia. A 

7829. Hytche, William P. (Oklahoma per 
comparative analysis of four methods of instruc | 
in mathematics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 31(8-A), 4006. i 

7830. Kasow, Harvey D. (U. Georgia) Т pi 
differential prior instruction on word learning ee 
kindergarten children. фан Abstracts 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), yia Ý 

7831. ed Harold A. (San Francisco Sud 
Audio Visual Center) Ethnic studies and porc 
media: A listing and discussioni ER At 
Calif, Occasional Paper, 1969(Jun), 1 meu hi 
extensive list of media for рее d with the 
school or college level audiences W em minorities in 
history and present condition of nonw! bject matter: 
the United States. Materials are listed by Mer. panish- 
general ethnic, Asian-American, Negro, More medium, 
American, and native American studie ‘terials are fully 
title, distributor, and availability of all ma B 
identified —S. Knapp. ffect 

7832. Montor, Karel. (U.S. Naval Acie 1 
using a self-scoring answer 5 m earch, 197000), 
retention. Journal of Educational Res 0 the 
Vol. 63(10), 435-437.—Tested the d for increasing 
trainer-tester self-scoring answer sareh midshipm 
knowledge retention. 22 naval aca he answer eels. 
served in an experimental group using c course. Ш Я 
20 other midshipmen took the ДР ariano for 1 
conventional teaching. Anaien н; difference 
quizzes indicates that no signific mediate feedba 
attained between those receiving Mistically © 
and those who did not. While not statistically ge 
results suggest the possibility that whether the ans! 
ment may have 2 components: (a) и is right ОГ wrong 
right or wrong, and (b) why the sek r long-te 
The importance of b is discussed fo 
tion.—Journal abstract. Nebraska) A compar 

7833. Nathan, Gerald D. (U. Ne 
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ison of forward and backward chaining techniques 
for the teaching of meaningful verbal material. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3967. 

7834. Neujahr, James L. (Columbia U.) An analysis 
of teacher-pupll Interactions when instruction Is 
Individualized. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4041. 

7835. Nitsos, James L. (U. Southern California) The 
influence of introductory experiences on the cog- 
nitive and affective outcomes of linear programed 
instruction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4627-4628. 

7836. Oliver, Joan K. & Taylor, Bob L. (Horace Mann 
Jr. High School, Denver, Colo.) The effects of two 
methods of teaching social studies on immediate 
retention. Journal of Educational Research, 1970(Jan), 
Vol. 63(5), 198-200.—Determined the differential effects 
on immediate retention of 2 methods of teaching social 
studies. 1 method incorporated immediate knowledge of 
the correct response while the other provided no 
knowledge of the correct response. Ss were 23 airs of 
accelerated, 8th grade students and 19 pairs of slow, 8th 
grade students, matched for age, sex, level of ability, and 
score on a social studies achievement test. 2 series of 
treatments were used, and t tests were run to determine if 
there was a significant difference in the mean per- 
formance of the groups. Results indicate that (a) 
provision of knowledge of results in а method o 
teaching social studies material to 8th grade accelerated 
Ss had no significant effect on retention scores of the Ss; 
(b) provision of knowledge of results in à method of 
teaching social studies material to 8th grade, slow Ss had 
a positive and significant effect on the retention scores of 
the Ss; and (c) accelerated, 8th grade Ss scored 
significantly higher scores of retention than did slow Ss 
ies of the method used. (21 ref.)—Journal ab- 
игас!. 

7837. Perry, Thomas К. (Michigan State U.) The 
effects upon the learner of a compressed slide- 
audio tape presentation exper! in a learning 
carrel as measured by recall and application Я 
Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Feb), Vol. 
SA) 4019. R í 

838. Poel, Robert Н. (Western Michigan U) ritica! 
thinking as related to PSSC and non-PSSC physics 
programs. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3983. 

7839. Prentice, Barbara 8. (U. Arizona) The effec- 
tiveness of group versus individual reinforcement in 
Shaping attentive classroom avior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4044. 
7840, Renfro, John E. (U. Alabama) rein- 
forcement in health instruction. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3939. 
7841. Rennels, Max R. (Illinois State U.) 


of instructional methodology in art upon 
achievement on spatial tasks by di ntaged 
Negro youths. Journal of Negro Education, 1979 Spr) 


Vol. 39(2), 116-123,—Investigated the effects of "ana- 
lytic” and "synthetic" instructional styles upon а 

ment of spatial perception by the disadvantaged urban 
Negro child. The analytic method involves teaching 
Visualization of perspective through observation of a 
whole object and the synthetic method involves teaching 
through demonstration of an object's parts. 2 intact 
treatment groups and | intact control group of 8th 
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"more s ul for all $s given treatment," 
Correlations with the Figures Test were 45 
for Spatial Relations and .31 for Perceptual Speed. 
Ер, Rubin, Stephen. (Purdue U.) Student 
Я (Purdue U.) 

sonalities, classroom interactions and the ones 
tion of an anonymous feedback system іп college 
classrooms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5008. 

7843. Schneiderwent, Myron О, (U. Northern Colo- 
rado) The effects of using In 
the instruction of Harvard ea Disser- 
me Abstracts. International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-А), 

7844, Sears, Магу О. (Florida State U.) Effects of a 
student cen the 


tered 
and writing practice of con freshmen. Dissertation 
Abstracts yj Amer; 197 Ана. 4563. 
of 


A 


and experimental 

master Саван, Гоната Оу alg 
4X1), .— ribes а s! 

[e Ae. (N = 732), 6 master teachers, and II other 
teachers. 2 were scheduled under the master 
class plan in which students from 2 or 3 classes met in а 
combined group once/wk and in their regular classes 
twice/wk. parte were scheduled under the tradi» 
tional plan, in which classes met 3 times/wk. Tests of 
knowledge and skill were administered 
kno suction. The sum of the 4 T scores was used as the 
overall skill measure. Estimates of reliability for the final 
tests ranged from 78-97, Validity of the = tests was 


i tournament rank as 
ees D ae lyses indicate that classes were not 


ual in skill or in knowledge at the beginnin of the 


tructional materials and Its effects upon 
айыз йен ‘Abstracts International, \97\(Feb), 


атал), 3976 

ША Wade, Serena E. Media and the disad 
vantaged: A review of the literature. ERIC-Stanford, 
Calif. 1969(Mar), 24 p.— Reviews the literature on media 
and the disadvantaged which indicates that media (a) are 
useful in extending frames of reference and providing 


models and motivation; (b) can emphasize cach indi- 
pr cach to learning and deemphasize the 


idual's а 
Hon bf deendvantages with which some children come 
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to school; (c) can teach basic skills, but seem to be 
inadequate to teach assimilation skills; and (d) have 
greater difficulty in achieving noticeable success in a 
short period with older children or adults. (4 p. ref.)—S. 
Knapp. 

7849, Weaver, Jack K. (Florida State U.) A com- 
parison of the drivocator system and the conven- 
tional classroom method of instruction for accom- 
plishing driver and traffic safety education objec- 
tives. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-A), 4565. 

7850. Weber, Walter I. (U. Maryland) A compara- 
tive study of the effectiveness of two methods of 
instruction utilizing programed materials in a col- 
lege remedial mathematics course. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3911. 


PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


7851. Burns, Tom. (Fd.) (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) 
Industrial man: Selected readings. Baltimore, Md.: 
Penguin Books, 1969. 414 p. $2.25(paper). 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


7852. Gross, Michael С. (U. Hawaii) Interest inven- 
tory items as attitude eliciting stimuli in classical 
conditioning: A test of the A-R-D theory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3953. 

7853. Harris, Le В. (Florida State U.) A comparison 
of the personality traits of accounting students, 
students in selected majors, and successful ac- 
countants. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4324-4325, 

_7854. Harris, Robert С. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) The classification of achievement test items 

y cognitive factor definitions for selected stand- 
ardized trade tests. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4642. 

7855. Hoerner, Harry J. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
n , 


. 7856. Корань, E. & Steller, M. 
Be w. арац) Вегіећипде 
ufseignungstest (BET а 
Struktur-Test { y oe 


-T).] Psychologie und 


111.—On the basis of a sample of 45 


QAS 
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ison of colle 
ditional and 
Abstracts Inte 
4557. 

7858. Schumaker, Benjamin J, (U. Mi 
acteristics of adult males who vol 
career counseling services. Dissertation 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3887, 

7859. Shah, Iffat. (U. Minnesota) A cross-cu 
comparative study of vocational interests. D 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol, 31 
5049, 1 

7860. Sheridan, Albert J. (Case Western Res 
Performance correlates of motivational orlent 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(8-B), 5049-5050. 


ge-educated working mothers in 
nontraditional occupations. Di 
rnational, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4: 


chigan) Ci 
untaril 
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7861. Bennett, M. (U. South Pacific, Schoo 
Education, Suva, Fiji) The Wire-Bending test 
to apprentice selection in Zambia. Psy 
Africana, 1970(Oct), Vol. 13(2-3), 240-247.—Des 
test of manipulative skill and accuracy which ( 
suitable for group administration, (b) requires little 
formal education, (c) has a high degree of face 5 | 
(4) is inexpensive, and (е) is suitable for administr 
to groups for whom En ge 
Knapp. 

7862. Brown, Stephen A. (Purdue U.) 
process and individual difference variables in In 
viewer decision-making. Dissertation Abstracts ЇЙ 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5045. 
7863. Dirks, H. (Kabel-und Metallwerke 
hoffnungshutte AG., Hanover, W. Gema 
Methodischen Grundlagen von Arbeits-, Leistun 
und Persónlichkeitsbewertungssystemen. | 
methodological basis of work, performance p 
sonality assessment systems.] Psychologia 10 
1970(Oct), Vol. 13(2-3), 124-137.—Attempts 2 
a conceptual framework covering aspects oa 
performance appraisal and personnel select 
basis of correlational and factor analytic E. 
fundamental жш аге ишек ai рү Ж 
appraisal: (a) activity, the volitional : Я 
(5) thinking the utilization of technical compost 
human effectiveness, effectiveness in interp 
tions; and (d) reliability, behavior in relation a 
norms of a structured task. It is suprot lowe 
categories cover the appraisal needs ay 
medium level jobs. Although an еме na jobs 
may be necessary to cover Dan AN 
suggested that this not be accomplished à f the sugge 
the basic model. Defined scales for um s a 
categories are presented, and the prob ue criter 
discussed. The development of objec merative 1 
garding careers, their evaluation, bor 
and security is suggested.— English E Effects 0 

7864. Dyer, Patricia J. (Columbia dee in 
conditions on Negro-white differe ЖЕШ 
Scores. Dissertation Abstracts Internationat, | 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5686. 2 cholog 

7865. Jones, Louis & Calvo; кта и 
Corp., New York, N.Y.) The BAR aking а 
ability screening test for Spanish-spe2 ^ т» ^y 


Wine 
insur 
513-519.—In response to a need to ms 


New York. Personnel Psychology, 197 
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intelligence tests for Spanish extraction applicants, the 
Barranquilla Rapid Survey Intelligence Test (BARSIT) 
was normed on 2 vocational training groups in New 
York City. 358 Spanish-speaking applicants for voca- 
tionally relevant 20-wk training programs were admin- 
istered the BARSIT and the Gates Reading Survey, an 
intelligence test for Spanish-speaking people which 
requires only 10 min. to administer and provides an 
estimate of general ability—D. L. Dieterly. 

7866. Miner, John В. (U. Maryland) Executive and 
personnel interviews as predictors of consulting 
success. Personnel Psychology, 1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 
521-538.— Presents 4 similar studies which examine the 
efficiency of the personnel interview as a predictor of 
future success. The criteria of success used were 
performance ratings, compensation change, tenure, and 
promotion. A standard interview form was used con- 
sisting of 18 specified areas to be explored in the 
interview session, These were later scored in terms of 
positive responses and total scores compiled, The 
interviewers were of 3 types: managers, professionals, 
and personnel administrators. Results supported the 
ролен» that the interview could predict significantly 
only for the criterion of promotion. There also appeared 
to be some differences in prediction based upon the type 
of interviewer. It is concluded that the interview can 
make a useful contribution in the selection of personnel, 
but that it does not usually achieve its potential —D. L. 
Dieterly. 

7867. O'Connor, Adah’ С. (U. Southern California) 
The application of biostatistical methodology to 
personnel classification and turnover. Dissertation 
haa International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5687- 

7868. Winicky, Fany. A seleção como processo de 
adjustamento do homem no trabalho. [Selection as а 
process of human adjustment in work] Arquivos 
Brasileiros de Psicotécnica, 1968(Sep), Vol. 20(3), 13- 
79.—Considers the selection of workers for specific tasks 
as a psychological process with social, political, and 
economic implications regarding industrial and com- 
mercial business. It is suggested that a psychologist anda 
business administrator work in a system of functional 
interdependence in selecting and assigning workers to 
their jobs. The following outline is proposed: (a) 
administrator indicates the necessities of the workers in a 
Particular job; (b) the administrator indicates the 
conditions and characteristics of the job; (с) the 
Psychologist recruits and selects the appropriate can- 
didates for the task; and (d) the administrator decides on 
the final selection to fit the needs and demands of the 
business.—P. Hertzberg. 


TRAINING 


| 7869. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U.) Issues in evaluating 
oratory education. Industrial Relations, 1968(Ос\), 
ol. 8(1), 28-40.—Studied the requirements of rigorous 
saad It is asserted that a major limitation of the M. 
. Dunnette and J. P. Campbell (see PA, Vol. 46: Issue 4) 
review is that it attempts to evaluate T-groups by the 
rules of scientific understanding. The problem of trust 15 
Studied, emphasizing that Ss from organizations deplore 
eing manipulated for the sake of an experiment an 
OW a setting can be created where the S does not fee 
the need to distort his behavior and, thus, provide invalid 
data, The Dunnette and Campbell review is further 
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criticized in the role of the research critic, the perceptions 
of laboratory method, and as to whether the results are 
transferable.—A. M. Farfaglia. 

7870. Cooper, Cary L. (U. Southampton, England) 
T-group training and self-actualization. Psychological 
Reports, 197Y(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 391-394.—Examined the 
impact of T-group training on trainees’ self-actuali- 
zation. 16 senior-level industrial managers were given the 
Personal Orientation Inventory before and after 2 1-wk 
T-groups. Ss showed significant change in the direction 
of becoming more independent and self-supporting, 
more flexible, more sensitive to their own needs and 
feelings, more spontaneous, and more accepting of 
aggression.—Journal abstract. 

7871. Dannemann, Robert N. Treinamento como 
instrumento de produtividade. [Training as an in- 
strument of ERE Arquivos Brasileiros de 
Psicotécnica, 1968(Sep), Vol. 20(3), 61-72.—Discusses 
employee training as a means of increasing and im- 
proving business production, It is noted that productivity 
reflects 2 conditions: technological development and 
maxmium use of human potential. In respect to these, 
educative processes (ie. formal education, informal 


training, a 


bei 
7872. Dunette, Marvin D. & Campbell, John P. (U. 
Minnesota) Laboratory education: Impact on people 
and organizations. Industrial Relations, 1968(Oct), Vol. 
8(1), 1-27.—Describes 3 instances of organization 
distress, which illustrate patterns of human and organ- 
izational behavior which are common in industry. They 


- i ith T-group techniques. Behavioral 
sad sole РИ Y ME 1 of laboratory 
education were studied in the following | 
difficulties of the organizations were exami 
to discover the major pro 
common to them and to mos 
the behavioral problems а 


dvocates and edu è 
pes 54 (c) published research studies are evaluated to 
assess the actual behavioral effects of laboratory edu- 


ion.—A. M. Farfaglia. 
з. Жу жегп D. & Campbell, John P. (U. 


i ta) A response to A yris. Industrial Relations, 
М Vol 8(1), 41-44, esponded to С. Argyris 
(see PA, Vol. 46; Issue 4) criticism of the authors’ review, 
Argyris’s view of laboratory education as a development 


method is considered pessimistic and negative. He is 
unwilling to subject the po: 


ssibility of transfer effects to 
systematic study. In the opinion of the authors, T-group 
experience is an interesting and important subject for 
research and more effort should be expended in that 


irection.—4. M. Farfaglia. j 
one aT. Green, td В. (U. Georgia) Educational 


technology in management training. Dissertation 
neus Раад 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3710. 
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7875. McPeek, William С. (U. Denver) A compre- 
hensive analysis of the effects of affective course 
objectives and their relationship to cognitive learn- 
ing in a navigation orientation course. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3965. 

7876. Sullivan, Howard J., Schutz, Richard E., & 
Baker, Robert L. (Southwest Regional Lab. for Educa- 
tional Research & Development, Inglewood, Calif.) 
Effects of systematic variations in reinforcement 
contingencies on learner performance. American 
Educational Research Journal, 1971(Јап), Vol. 8(1), 
135-142.—72 ROTC Cadets participated in an inves- 
tigation of the effects on learner performance of 
variations in (a) reinforcement contingencies for per- 
formance, and (b) knowledge of results for responses to 
mastery items inserted in instructional material. Ss 
receiving immediate feedback indicating the correct 
response for each en route mastery item scored signif- 
icantly higher on the 100-item final test (p < .05) than 
Ss receiving delayed feedback for mdstery-item re- 
jeg Each S could earn release from a maximum of 3 

rill periods for acceptable test performance. Ss under 
the drill period contingency scored significantly higher 
than a comparable group had scored under a monetary 
contingency with a $4 maximum. The findings suggest 
that improvements in instructional materials may not 
result in a corresponding increase in learner achievement 
unless an effective reinforcer is available for acceptable 
achievement.—Journal abstract. 


TASK & WORK ANALYSIS 


7877. Bálint, István; Murányi, Mihály, & Avar, Pal. 
(Industrial Hygiene Inst., Budapest Hungary) A 
pszichofiziológiai megterhelés és az alkalmazkodás 
vizsgálata kartográfiai dolgozóknál. [Examination of 
psychological stress and adjustment in personnel en- 
gaged in cartographical work.] Pszichológiai 
Tanulmányok, 1968, No. 11, 377-392. —The performance 
of photogrammetrical measurements involves specific 
stress for the nervous system. Complex examinations of 
37 workers soe ae in this type of work have been made. 
They include Psychological assessment of environmen. 
tal and other work conditions, and the analysis of the 
psychophysiological factors in the work process. An 
attempt was made to reveal and grade stress factors 
occurring in the course of work. The 2nd part of the 
study which included psychological and psychiatric 
exploration as well as the neurological Screening of the 
Ss, was Carried out to analyze the effect of stress factors. 
According to data, stress factors have not caused any 


of Technology) ‘Perspectives on the measure 

human performance. New York, N.Y.: juro 

ben 1971. xi, 658 p. 
. Smith, е L. (Oklahoma State U. 

experimental investigation of some factors affecting 

operator performance on a microminiature inspec- 
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tion task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 31(8-B), 4708, ; 
7880. Smith, Mary C. (U. Maryland) An experi- 
mental study of the effects of visual, auditory, and 
audiovisual transmission of information on a per- 
ceptual-motor task in nursing. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 4798-4799. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION 


7881. Feifer, Irwin. (New York U.) Initial and 
subsequent adaptation of employees to frustating 
innovations, as a function of need strength and 
positional expectations. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 5046. 

7882. Gibson, Dennis L., Weiss, David J., Dawis, Rene 
V. & Lofquist, Lloyd H. Manual for the Minnesota 
Satisfactoriness Scales. Minnesota Studies in Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, 1970(Dec), No. 27, 51 p.—De- 
scribes the development of the Minnesota Satisfactor- 
iness Scales (MSS) from supervisor ratings of 2373 
workers. The MSS is scored on 5 scales: (a) Performance, 
(b) Conformance, (c) Dependability, (d) Personal Ad- 
justment, and (е) ап overall score for Ыл 
Satisfactoriness. The text of the MSS and norms ү 
occupational groups (professional, managerial, an 
technical; clerical and sal 


are included. (18 ref.)—Journal summary. 

7883. Ivancevich, John M. & Donnelly, James us 
Kentucky) Leader influence and pertorman 
sonnel Psychology, 1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), zahlt 
—Investigated the impact of incremental inae istic 
leader upon performance. French and RE n 
topology of power was used. Med айке 
operationally defined аз the combine s of power 
expert power of a leader. The 5 din ка 
(reward, coercive, legitimate, referent, an 


: of per- 
measured on a rating scale. The 8 e О 
formance were obtained from organiza! (a) non- 


d: 
types of performance data were collected vec 
чака performance—excused 4 ob) pata 
cused absenteeism, and turnover; and (b) апа sie o 
performance—market potential ratio, num Б and roule 
orders, efficiency rating, direct selling Cd salesmen 
density factors. Data were collected on set 
from 31 different sales branches of ae (a) incre 
results generally support the 2 hypot i participative 
mental influence is related positively tal influence В 
performance measures, and (b) inc measures 0 
negatively correlated with пойр Ыр 
performance. (21 ref.)—D. L. Dieter т The devel- 

7884. James, Lawrence R. (U. creativity. Dis 
opment of criterion composites О) Vol. 31(@ В) 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Ре5), k d 

7. j 
ME Kaufman, Harold G. (New hr obso- 
environment, personal character's "e 
lescence of engineers. De SUA 5 к, 
national, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B) п Mines, Ljubi) 

7886. Milosavljević, Branko. (Iron па stro 
Yugoslavia) Doživljajni aspekt 12 ес of wor 
površinskog kopa. [Subjective diff p pogiils Ih 
the surface mining machines.] Revija 2 EE collected i 
Vol. 1(1), 37-41.—Subjective reports f 184 mi 


i i тоир 0 
means of a questionnaire from а ¥ р 
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machine operators on (a) incidence of after work 
difficulties (backache, leg ache, etc.), (b) operator-noted 
changes relevant for his health (weakening of hearing, 
loss of appetite, restlessness, headaches, etc.), (c) most 
unfavorable work condition (vibration, dust, tempera- 
ture, etc.), and (d) the most critical day of the week and 
hours of the day. Data were analyzed with respect to the 
kind of the machine operated and the age of the 
operator, and compared with objective data from other 
studies. (15 ref.)—English summary. 

7887. Pastuović, Nikola. (Worker's U. “Moša Pijade,” 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Odnos izmedu staža na istom 
radnom mjestu i procjene uspešnosti i fenomen 
spontane selekcije radnika. [The relationship between 
the length of stay on the same job and work efficiency, 
and the phenomenon of spontaneous selection of 
workers.) Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 43- 
48.—Findings indicate that a substantial fluctuation of 
more able workers toward more complex and better paid 
jobs (spontaneous selection) exists. When this is elim- 
inated, a positive relationship between the length of stay 
on the same job and the efficiency rating can be 
determined.—English summary. 

7888. Rosenfeld, Michael & Zdep, S. M. (American 
Inst. for Research, Pittsburgh, Pa.) Intrinsic-extrinsic 
aspects of work and their demographic correlates. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Apr), Vol. 28(2), 359-362. 
—Used ап objective paper-and-pencil instrument to 
identify 1,963 intrinsically and extrinsically oriented 
employees at each of 3 job levels. Analyses were 
conducted to determine the demographic correlates of 
this distinction. Results indicate that intrinsically ori- 
ented groups at the supervisory and salaried non- 
supervisory levels tended to be younger, better educated, 
and have more dependents than their extrinsically 
oriented fellow employees. Of the variables investigated, 
level of education possessed the largest consistent 
relationship with the intrinsic-extrinsic criterion.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

7889. Rothwell, Wade B. (Auburn U.) The rela- 
lionship of certain predictive factors including 
personality traits to job success of graduates of 
stenographic and secretarial programs of public 
Supported technical institutes and junior colleges in 
the state of Alabama. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 4055. 

7890. Schuster, Jay R. & Clark, Barbara. Individual 
differences related to feelings toward pay. Personnel 
Psychology, 1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 591-604.—1n an 
attempt to assess an individual's perception of his рау, а 
questionnaire was administered that covered the moti- 
vational role of pay. The respondents were 800 profes- 
sional employees in a major division of a large firm. The 
questionnaire data were split into 6 perceived measures 
of pay and compared to 4 variables: performance, 
educational level, pay, and age. A comparison of 12 pay 
determiners and the 4 variables is also presented. Results 
indicate that the 4 variables measured are related to pay 
Satisfaction. The strongest relationship was between age 
and pay satisfaction.—D. L. Dieterly. 


MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 
7891. Argyris, Chris. (Yale U.) Intervention theory 
and method: A behavioral science view. Reading, 


Mass: Addison-Wesley, 1970. x, 374 p. $9.50. 
y, 1970. x, 374 p. $9X 
7892. Bolar, Malathi. (Ist National City Bank, 


46: 7887-7894 


Bombay, India) Measuring effectiveness of person- 
nel policy implementation. Personne! Psychology, 
1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 463-480.—A questionnaire was 
developed to measure the effectiveness of personnel 
policy implementation within an oi nization, The 
questionnaire measured the 3 organizational aspects of 
perceived Iu agreement with the policy, and effec- 
tiveness of the policy, over 7 personnel policy dimen- 
sions. 4 companies were used to test the questionnaire (2 
pharmaceutical and 2 en; Sp Results indicate that 
the questionnaire provided a reliable and meaningful 
method to measure the effectiveness of personnel policy. 
In addition to yielding a comparative assessment of 
policy areas relative to effectiveness it also yielded a 
measure of internal effectiveness as compared to the 
objectives of top management. (19 ref.)—D. L. Dieterly. 
7893. Bons, Paul M., Bass, Alan R., & Komorita, S. S. 
(U.S. Military Academy, West Point, N.Y.) jas те Ц 
leadership style as a function of military exper 
and type of command. Personnel Psychology, 
1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 551-568.—Examined the changes 
in leadership style over different levels of experience for 
the members of the 1965 graduating class of West Point. 
7 dimensions of leadership were measured. The 596 
cadets were required to describe, on à 20-dimension, 
6-point scale themselves, their most preferred co-worker, 
their least preferred co-worker, and an ideal military 
officer. These descriptions yielded the 5 measures of 
assumed similarity between opposites, least referred 
co-worker, most preferred co-worker, self-ideal, and 
self-esteem. In addition to these measures the dimensions 
of initiating structure and consideration were obtained 
from a modified version of the Fleishman Leadership 
Opinion Questionnaire. 4 levels of task pressure were 
conceptualized to account for the different types of 
leadership command experience each officer encoun- 
tered on his initial assignment In, the military. The 
posttest measures of the 7 leadership dimensions were 
obtained through mailed questionnaires sent to the 
officers about 18 mo. after the Ist testing. Results 
indicate that leadership st le measures change over 
command experience and that different levels of com- 
mand experience produce different types of changes, (23 


)—D. L. Dieterly. 
im J894. England, George w. & Keaveny, Timothy J. (U. 
Minnesota) The rela! ip of managerlal values 


administrative behaviour. Manpower & Applied 
о „ 1969(Win), Vol. 3(1-2), 63-75.— Studie the 
ا‎ ip between personal value systems and behav- 
ior in 72 managers varying widely on organizational and 
nal variables. Ss completed the Personal Value 
Questionnaire which required them to rate the impor- 


oals and ideas and the extent to which its 


of ‘ 
einig Lan viewed as successful, right, or pleasant. 34 


ists, 30 pragmatists, and 6 mixed-orientation Ss 
ver. тА | None were classed as affective. An 
in-basket task was used as a behavioral measure of 
decision making, action, and control and communication 
patterns, It was found that pragmatists were more 
concerned about factors reflecting (a) organizational 
leadership, profit maximization, and 
(б) ‘control or possession of 

; ahead. ever Mp yp 
ed about fellow employees and tra itional or 
sociocultural factors, It is concluded that “identification 
of primary orientation contributes in a significant way to 
correlating managerial values and administrative be- 
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haviour." Some support is also given to the position that 
differences in concepts viewed as highly important and 
fitting one's primary orientation are related to differ- 

TS. рос Jack е da Weil. Managi 
7895. Fordyce, & Raymond . Managing 
with : A manager's handbook of organization 
ent methods. Reading, Mass.: Addison- 

1971. x, 192 p. 

Ghiselli, Edwin E. & Johnson, Douglas A. (U. 
California, Berkeley) Need satistaction, managerial 
janizational structure. Personnel 


Wai 
"7896. 


Success, and 
Psychology, 1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 569-576, -Utilized a 
questionnaire to measure need satisfaction based upon 
Maslow's 5 need dimensions: security, social, esteem, 
autonomy, and self-actualization. Ss were 413 managers 
in a wide variety of different business and industrial 
establishments, The firms were categorized into those 
that were flat (few levels of management), or tall (many 
levels of management). A criterion measure of success 
was obtained by referencing the organizational level the 
individual attained to the average level reached by 
managers of the same age. Correlations were computed 
between the degree of satisfaction and achieved success, 
Results indicate that for managers in tall organizations 
there was little relationship between the degree of need 
Satisfaction and success, while in flat organizations, a 
Positive relationship existed for the higher order needs, 


=D. L. Dieterly. 

7897. Klein, Stuart M. & Maher, John R. (U. 
Kentucky) Decision-maki autonomy and perceived 
conflict first-level management. Personnel 
Psychology, 1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 481-492.—Tested 2 
hypotheses: (a) decision-making autonomy is directly 
related to perceptions of conflict, and (b) the relationship 
is modified by the degree of congruence between the 
individual's perceptions of his own autonomy and the 
amount of autonomy he feels he should legitimately 
have. 400 Ss, selected at random, were drawn from the 
Ist-level management ulation of 12 manufacturing 
plants of a large industrial corporation. They were 
administered a 429-item questionnaire. 23 of these items 
were selected to provide a measure of perceived 
decision-making autonomy, perceived legitimacy of 
autonomy, and perception of conflict. The data on these 
3 measures were submitted to an analysis of variance and 
the results supported Hypothesis a but not b. It is 
concluded that "the relationship between lack of 
decision-making autonomy and conflict stro; 
score the importance of au 
out his assigned duties.” 

7898. Ме . 
dimensions of organizational 
Abstracts. International, 1971 

7899. Miles, 


Vel peto 
ol. ), 5048. 
Ritchie, J. B. (U. 


attitu 
union officials. Industrial Paar e 


ng goals. They 


en 
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and greater acceptance of decisions made > 
sors.—A. M. Farfaglia by шер 

7900. Milkovich, George T. (U. Minnesota) Toward a 
system of systems. Manpower & Applied Psychology, 
196% Win), Vol. (1-2), 37-41.—Distinguishes similar- 
ities and differences of structural, process, and decision 
systems. Each systems approach is discussed for (a) 
purposes, (b) elements, (c) relationships and causality, 
(d) dynamic-static considerations, (е) operationalization, 
and (f) validation. It is concluded that none of the 
approaches considered is universally applicable, and that 
“each approach represents a way of looking at phe- 
nomena under study." (21 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

7901. Oliver, George M. (Rensselaer Pol i 
Inst.) Organizational climate and the personal values 
of managers: An exploratory field study. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 3716. 

7902. Peterson, Brent D. (Ohio U.) Differences 
between managers and subordinates in their per 
ceptions of three kinds of opinion leaders. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, \97\(Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), 
3717-3718. ЫТ, 

7903. Rawlings, Joseph S. (Michigan State U.) A 
comparative study of the self-perceived не 
behavior of public school superintendents an 
chamber of commerce executives. Dissertation v 
stracts International, 197 (Feb), Vol. 31(8-A), A 

7904. Schneider, Benjamin & Bartlett, C. J. (Yale | 
Individual differences and organizational сї 
Measurement of organizational climate by Mni т 
ti-trait, multi-rater matrix. Personnel Psyo s 
1970(Win), Vol. 23(4) 493-512.— Presents, dc ] 
follow-up article to the study by B. Sohne ate 
Bartlett (see PA, Vol. 43:4580), the initial gr aver: 
Organizational climate test (Agency Cant insurance 
naire; ACQ) developed to be used wi hich were 
agencies. The ACQ consists of 80 items, hn support, 
factor analyzed into 6 dimensions: managerii d e 
intraagency conflict, managerial structure, me e dion) 
concern, agent independence, and genera 386 


"O w. ; 125 managers and 
The ACQ was administered a agencies. The data 


iability, agent- 
level bert and in- 


agents representing 69 life insur: 
are analyzed to show the intral к 
agent reliability, manager-manager relia! d as to which 
terlevel relationships. The question is die pu 
view of the organizational climate shoul е gent—siNce 
absolute—manager, assistant manager, Or their assess- 
there was a lack of congruence banan eloped isi 
ments. Results indicate that the ACQ z proach to 
reliable measure which may yield an арра gents. 
establishing viable criteria for selecting po 1 
28 ref.)]—D. L. Dieterly. 5 шу o 
wn 7903, Sebek, Levin & Peri Bogomir, ora na 
Philosophy, Ljubljana, Yugoslavia) Ue foreman's 
produktivnost rada u maloj grupi. D work group 
influence on the productivity of the 9.53 — [n addition 
Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 49 ratings 0 

to daily productivity indices, daily ere used as af 
foreman's behavior by the ی‎ coups, each of 
indicator of the work group morale. E etc Ss in this 
10-12 female workers, in | textile dE al obtained 
3-mo study. A small positive correlation E aon and the 
between daily ratings of the Топ + small со! tion 
daily productivity of the group. а number of com 
was explained by the influence © n influenced e Я 
founding factors which independently jence 
productivity and ratings. The length О 


f job experien 
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the foreman was singled out as probably the most 
important factor contributing to his popularity in the 
work group.—English summary. 

7906. Singh, Gurdial. (Shree Ram Centre for Indus- 
trial Relations, New Delhi, India) Styles of supervision 
and organisational effectiveness: An integrated 
view. Psychology Annual, 1969(Mar), Vol. 3, 14-16. 
—Discusses the controversy over the effectiveness of 
various supervisory styles. Close (authoritarian) and 
general (democratic) supervisory styles and their theo- 
retical backgrounds in traditional management and 
human relations schools are described. Contradictory 
evidence from studies on. the productivity associated 
with both systems are noted. The nature of technology is 
considered. It is concluded that the productivity of a 
particular style of supervision is dependent on the tasks, 
the people, and the organizational design.—S. Knapp. 

7907. Skrocki, Ralph C. (Western Michigan U.) 
Perceived behavioral changes in first-line super- 
visors who participated in a basic management 
program. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-A), 3923-3924. 

7908. Springer, Robert М. (George Washington U.) 
An analysis of attitudes toward the legitimacy of 
supervisor influence in a military environment. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
31(8-A), 3721-3722. 

7909. Stary, Dinko. (Workers U. "Mosa Pijade,” 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Uklanja li metoda modificiranog 
prisilnog izbora mogućnost pristranosti ocjenjivača. 
[Does the modified method of forced choice eliminate 
ihe rater’s bias.] Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(1), 
9-22.—The findings obtained on 68 industrial super- 
ors and 108 psychology students indicate that High- 
ang and Berkshire’s modified method of forced choice 
foss not necessarily remove the rater’s bias when he is 
(еше to give biased judgments. Consequently, no 
advantage of the modified method over the classical one 
сап Бе claimed.—English summary. 

Р 7910. Szyper-Perl, Sylvie. (Free U., Lab. of Industrial 
di chology, Brussels, Belgium) Systèmes d’attitudes et 
re comme déterminants psychologiques de 
b at des communications dans un organisme 
ancaire. [Systems of attitudes and of values as 
Psychological determinants of the state of communi- 
TAS in a bank organization.] Psychologica Belgica, 
@ О, 10(2), 265-285.—Investigated factors related 
is Ў iciency of communcations in а state controlle 
Е п, А test battery, consisting of tests for motivations, 
орсо security and power, attitudes, mass empathy, 
ablectives, and resistance to frustration, Was applied to 
members of financial, data-processing, and branch 
герагшепіз. Data show that important security need 
ay ts from bureaucratic or administrative values and is 
EAM related to communications efficiency and 
Md related to institutional stability. People who 
m isturb such stability are characterized by resistance 
z^ tation and high degree of mass empathy. 
pi er of other determinants of communications 
Stak CY are discussed. (English abstract) (30 ref.)—5. 
wort: Udo, Amanam A. (U. Utah) Motivation of the 
ave er: An analysis of the concept of motivation as 
а Symbolic phenomenon. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 

опар 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4921-4922. J 
Stat 12. Wood, Michael T. & Sobel, Robert S. (Ohio 

е U.) Effects of similarity of leadership style at 
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two levels of management on the job satisfaction of 
the first level manager. Personnel | Psychology, 
1970(Win), Vol. 23(4), 577-590.—Compared the effects 
of leadership style, as measured by the esteem for the 
least preferred co-worker, developed by Fiedler, to 
satisfaction as measured by the Job Description Index. 
Data were collected on managerial personnel in 21 
United States Post Offices. The study was designed to 
test the hypothesis that the Ist-line managers working 
under 2nd-line managers whose leadership styles are 
similar are more satisfied than Ist-line managers whose 
superiors have a dissimilar leadership style. The results, 
based on a series of paired t tests, generally supported 
the hypothesis. (16 ref.)—D. L. Dieterly. 

7913. Wyman, Forrest P. (U. Colorado) A model for 
assigning personnel to work groups to facilitate 
group cohesiveness. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5689-5690. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


7914. Doll, Richard E. & Gunderson, E. Eric. (U.S. 
Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit, San 
Diego, Calif.) Group size, occupational status and 
psychological symptomatology in an extreme en- 
vironment. Journal of Clinical Psychology, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 27(2), 196-198.—Data were obtained on 152 Navy 
enlisted men and 94 civilian scientists and technicians 
assigned to United States Antarctic stations for 1 v 
during 1964-1968. The only finding which suggested à 
relationship between group size and psychological 
symptomatology was that of hostility within the military 
contingent in early winter. There was a higher level of 
hostile feelings at the smaller stations. Differences in 
depression related more to military-civilian status than to 

oup size. The military expressed more depression 
throughout the winter and more insomnia in late winter 
than the civilians.—E. J. Kronenberger. 

7915. Luria, S. M. & Kinney, Jo Ann. (0.5. Naval 
Submarine Medical Center, New London, Conn.) Un- 
derwater vision. Science, 1970(Mar), Vol. 167(3924), 
1454-1461. Discusses the physical and psychological 
bases of visual distortions that occur underwater. Images 
of an underwater object are altered in apparent size and 
distance; color and brightness are changed, and outlines 
become less distinct. Factors contributing to such 
distortions are reviewed, including the type and source of 


water. Differences in resolution acuity and stereoscopic 


acuity for air and water are compared. Adaptation to 
visual distortion is reviewed, emphasizing factors which 
facilitate the adaptation process. The underwater envi- 
ronment permits studies of adaptation under natural 
rather than artificial conditions. (36 ref.) —P. McMillan. 


7916. Narasaki, Shiro: Fukuda, Junichi; Kozaki, 
Masataka, & Takimoto, Nobuko. (Jikei U. Medical 
he fatigue of the civil air 


hool, Tokyo, Japan) [On t of th 
acra bes crews observed from their visual func- 
On the influence of the days of training flight to 
f crews.] Japanese Journal 0) 
and Psychology, 1969(Jun), Vol. 6(2), 
al functioning tests of night vision, 
int, depth, kinetic vision, vertical 
phoria, and horizontal phoria in 5 25-39 yr. old male 


flight engineers prior to an 
of continuous training flights. Resul e 

rolonged accommodative near point was the Ist sign of 
fatigue. Vertical phoria and diminished visual acuity 
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accompanied by decreased kinetic vision occurred in 
Tesponse to fatigue. Night vision, however, was not 
significantly affected.— English abstract. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


7917. Britt, Steuart Н. (Ed.) (Northwestern U., 
Graduate School of Сарана) Consumer behavior 
in theory and in action. New York, N.Y.: John Wiley 
1970. xxv, 499 p. $11.95. 

7918. Hadley, John S. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) The interaction of personality, products and 
Strategic communications as viewed through a 
framework of perceived risk. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-A), 4700. 

7919, Paul A. (Columbia U.) Investi- 

lions on attitude and purchase intention toward 

brand. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4335. 

. Smart, Bradford D. (Purdue U.) Reinforce- 
ment contingencies and induced product prefer- 
ence. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 31(8-B), 5050. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 
Displays & Controls 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


7921. Bracy, Lewis F. (U. Southern Mississippi) An 
exploration of the relationship between personality 
factors and automobile accident proneness. Dis- 
py Abstracts International, 1971(Feb), Vol. 31(8-B), 


7922. Haward, L. R. Personality of parachutists: |. 
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Neuroticism, extraversion and si 
Flight Safety, 196% May), Vol. 2(4), ЙЕ 
hypothesis that the higher casualty rate with lower 
level encountered in civilian parachuting exists because 
civilian parachutists as a group include a hi 
Proportion of individuals i 
efficiency during the critic 
is these individuals who с y 
Tate. A questionnaire was circulated to active partic. 
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6655, 7171, 7467, 7531, 7765, 7814. 
|/Disadvantaged (see also Socioeco- 


nomic Status) 
1, 6488, 6521, 6824, 
6469, 6476, 6477, 648 Б, Tiao, 7400, 


541, 6545, 6568, 6603, 

Du. б, 7462, 7470, 7496, 7605, 7624, 

Т. 1677, 1693, 1777, 1180, 7798 1197; 

7805, 7824. 7841, 7! 

hood бв, 1058, 7180, 7181, I3, 7184, 

$354, 1468, 7469, 1529, 7530, 7532, 7533, 

7534, 7619 qy Relations in (SEE Parent- 

Child Relations, Family Relations) 

/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 

оой St, 7264, 7467, 7469, 7480, 1481, 
7484, 1485, 7521, 1655 


iii 


Childhood/H, ivity in (SEE Childhood/ 
Behavior blems in) 

Childhood/Learning in (see also Achieve- 
ment/Academic-Elementary School, Stu- 
дадил, School, School Learni 

6485, 6486, 6487, 6488, 6489, 6490, 6491, 
6492, 6493, 6494, 6495, 6496, 6497, 6498, 
6499, 6500, 6501, 6505, 6508, 6518, 6541, 
6564, 6579, 6584, 7344, 7386, 7463, 7824, 


7830 

Childhood/ Mental Retardation in (SEE Mental 

Retardation) 

Childhood! Perception in 
6492, 6504, 6516, 6519, 6528, 6541, 6545, 
6546, 6549, 6550; 6551, 6917, 7200, 7322, 
7403, 7467, 7498, 7524, 7552, 7680, 7688, 
7690, 7692, 7712, 7756, 7765, 7777, 7191, 
7802, 7841 


Childhood/Personality in 
6535, 6539, 6547, 6552, 6553, 6554, 6556, 
6557, 6558, 6559, 6560, 6561, 6562, 6564, 
6565, 6566, 6567, 6568, 6570, 6585, 6598, 
6601, 6622, 6844, 6885, 6924, 7328, 7373, 
7442, 7455, 1532, 7720, 7730, 7799, 7805 
Illness in. 


Childhood/| 
6365, , 7357, 7373 

Childhood/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 
Behavior in) 


Childhood/! 
6477, 6485, 6488, 6492, 6493, 6500, 6501, 
6503, 6504, 6507, 6514, 6521, 6522, 6530, 


6531, 6541, 6544, 6545, 6546, 6547, 6548, 
6566, 6567, 6569, 6573, 


Childhood: 
7171, 7215 

Childhood/Psy (SEE Psychothera- 
yy (Children) 

Childhood/Retarded (SEE Mental Retarda- 
tion) 


Childhood Schizophrenia in (SEE Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood 


ildhood/Social in 

6477, 6501, 6539, 6552, 6560, 6569, 6570, 
6571, 6572, 6573, 6574, 6575, 6576, 6577, 
6578, 6579, 6581, 6582, 6584, 6585, 6586, 
6587, 6588, 6601, 6602, 6612, 6615, 7416, 
T 


‚ 7760, 779 ; 
xide (SEE Tranquilizer) 


Chlor. 

6290, 6296, 6298, 6307, 6308, 6314, 6319, 
6336, 7021, 7032, 7229, 7233, 7290 
Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
i bbabilit 
а" $0. 6093, фт. 6130, 6394, 6433, 


6063, 6090, 
6493, 6564, 6789, 6805, 7471 
(SEE Genetics) ) 
City (SEE Urban & Suburban Environment) 
Givi Rights (SEE Social Movements, Inte- 


gration, Law). qe 
Class (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 


Status) Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/ 


Classical) р 
tion (see also Selection, Categorical 
Behavior! 
6156, p^ 6659, 6670, 7517 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 
Aor, 7400, 7401, 7415, 7417, 7416, 1545, 
7618, 7660, 7668, 7760, 7826, 7828, 7839, 
7842, 7845 4 
Cleft ad & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Clergy ( 


EE Religion 
inr (SEE Psychothera- 


in) 
Climate (SEE Environment, Temperature) 
(see also Community Services, Hospital, 
Treatment/Outpatient) 


7254, 7553 d : 
Clinical Ji it (sec also Psychodiagnosis) 
7075, 7077, 7082, 7316 

Clinical Psychology 


6914, 6918, 6921. 6927, 7070, 7357, 7784 
ster dee (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 
Coalition Formation (SEE Group/Small) 
Colne (GEE Gan ical Behavior, Probl 
tegorical vior, Problem 
Solving, Dicis 
n fe Thinking, Categorical 
ауіог) 
6018, 6066, 6099, 6119, 6150, 6154, 6469, 
6471, 6480, 6483, 6503, 6504, 6525, 6533, 
6539, 6543, 6560, 6566, 6709, 6789, 6822, 
6988, 7095, 7251, 7300, 7410, 7463, 7498, 
7523, 7556, 7618, 7629, 7635, 7686, 7773, 
7835, 7854, 7875 
i Dissonance (SEE Attitude Change, 
une bak 


6071, Ө 6169, 6478, 6549, 6611, 6867, 
6997, 7401, 7465, 7515 
Coltus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
jor-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
(see also Education, School, Student/ 


Co lege) 
ES d 7390, 7413, 7420, 7437, 7660, 7793, 


Counseling (SEE Counseling, Guid- 
ance/Educational, Guidance/Vocational) 


College Student (SEE Student/Coll ) 
College Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
Color Gaon Color Vision) 


5988, 6099, 6331, 6379, 6482, 6492, 6909, 
7322, 7593, 7847 
Color Vision 
6022, 6247, 6258, 6261, 7113, 7915 
ES Wr е also Sanaton / 
verbal, Information, Language, le 
Verbal Behavior) Pe 
5957, 5958, 6158, 6463, 6616, 6682, 6715, 
6731, 6732, 6738, 6771, 6776, 6778, 6781, 
6782, 6783, 6793, 6807, 6809, 6815, 6914, 
6935, 6944, 6973, 7063, 7239, 7245, 7250, 
7251, 7633, 7767, 7774, 7785, 7823, 7842, 
7910, 7918 
tion/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) ( 
unication/Mass (see also Television, 
vertising) 


6682, 6807, NS 7636, 7816, 7848 


/Now 
6588, 6738, 6779, 6793, 6801, 6807, 6959 
(see also Culture, Group) 
AA 7, 7121, 7237, 7241, 7595, 7614, 


пені Services (see also Clinic, Mental 
6617, 6948, 6980, 7048, 7240, 7241, 7376, 
7371, 7378, 7379, 7380, 7384, 7798, 7816 
Comparative Psy, (see also Animal 
Psychology) 
371, 632, 7001 
see also Confli 1 
aan и nflict, Cooperation, 
6354, 6584, 6750, 6851, 7685, 7800 
ms (see also Cognitive Style, Stim- 


6069, 6070, A ERU 7385, 7879 
б inking Rendi 

132, 6157, 7474, 7484, 7738: 7822 EN 
(S Obsession-Compulsion) 


976, 5977, 5978, 5979, $980, 5981, 5982. 
6055, 6921, 6958, 7395, 7396, 7572. 7810. 
7812, 7817, 7819 Eo 

Camp (SEE Prison, War) 
кен ке also Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept. Formation, 
. 6138. 6167, 6168, 6169, 6170, 6171, 6172, 
8027. 6645, 6749, 6876, 6877, 7494, 7 
Concept Fe (Gee also Childhood/ ne 


iood/Con- 
Solving im) Con. 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 

Conditioned Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 

Conditioned К. 
6103, 6108, 6190, 6204, 6224, 6337, 6389, 
6437, 6450, 6470, 6491 


Conditioning (see also next headings) 
6216, 6266, 6486, 6501, 7003, 7205, 7697 
Conditioning/Avoidance (S. Learning 


Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance 
Learning in) 
Conditioning/ Classical 
6103, 6105, 6106, 6107, 6108, 6370, 6412 
6428, 6461, 7126, 7852, 7920 
Conditioning/ Escape (SEE Escape) 
serait ис, ren 
6106, 7126 
Conditioning /Interoceptive 
6103, 6104, 6105, 6342, 6343, 7129 
Conditioning/Operant (see also Rat/Condi- 
tioning in) 
6102, 6110, 6111, 6401, 6405, 6409, 6429. 
6436, 6439, 6440, 6443, 7000, 7407, 7530, 
7722, 7809 
Conditioning/Verbal (SEE Learning/ Verbal) 
Conference (SEE Symposium) 
Confidence Judgment (SEE Certainty) 
Conflict (see also Frustration, Learning 
Avoidance, Interpersonal Processes) 
6067, 6094, 6301, 6561, 6750, 6759, 6840, 
6864, 7005, 7195, 7897 
Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom 
inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 
ence, Social Influence) 
5978, 6582, 6615, 6668, 6774, 6797, 6806, 
7665 


Congress (SEE Symposium) 
Connotation (SEE Meaning, Semantics) 
Conscience (SEE Value Values, Ethics, 
Motivation) 
comer States (see also Awareness) 
6. 


Conservation. (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 
atism (SEE Political Behavior, Per- 
sonality Trait) 
nce (SEE Dissonance) 
Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 
Perception, Perception) 
Consumer ior (see also Advertising) 
7917, 7918, 7919, 7920 
Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 
cial Influence) 
Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 
lext 
6019, 6157, 6494, 7689 
Contraception (SEE Birth Control) 
Contribution & Criticism 
5969, 5973, 5974, 6081, 6087, 6551, 6563, 
6673, 6691, 6692, 6733, 6786, 6801, 6803, 
6878, 6896, 7131, 7217, 7267, 7682, 7692, 
7869, 7873 
Control (see also Display) 
6410. 


Control/Internal-External 
6096, 6169, 6553, 6554, 6621, 6702, 6767, 
6859, 6869, 6870, 6872, 6889, 6988, 7054, 
7096, 7134, 7429, 7471, 7515, 7518, 7550, 
7672, 7107, 7720, 7726, 7730, 7799, 7920 
Convulsion (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock, 
VOU System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


6763. 6767, 6780, 6786 
Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 
poner (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 
1al) 
Copulatory Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior- 
Animal) 
п (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics) 
5971, 6113 
Cortex (SEE Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
“ (see also Guidance/Educational, 
Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 
5955, 6950, 6967, 7089, 7094, 7144, 7152, 
7244, 7245, 7246, 7247, 7248, 7249, 7251, 


Counseling/College (SEE Guidar 
tional, Guidance/Vocational) й 
Counselor 4 
6827, 6936, 6949, 7239, 
7251, 7540, 7546, 7 
7566, 7582, 7585, 


esses, Psychotherapy, Psychoanal 
apeutic Process) 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, 
Court (SEE Law, Crime & Crim 
Courtship (SE 
Creativ 


6162, 6553, 6566, 6725, 6883, 
6915, 7442, 7464, 7502, 7511 
7733, 7796, 78 


iments, Interpersonal Influenc 
ception) 
Crime & Criminals (see also | 
Juvenile, Law, Prison) ; 
6894, 6912, 6926, 7025, 7066, 70 


369, 7431 3 
& Crisis Intervention (see 
munity Services, Emona А 
6617, 6659, 6941, 7118, 712 
`ritical Flicker Fusion (SEE Vi 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & 
Cross-Cultural bene (see аһ 
Cultures & Countries; 13 
6629, 6669, 6670, 6671, 6672, 7] 
7818, 7859 


ue 
6020, 6021, 6037, 6079, 6099, 
6134, 61 149, 6153, 6346, 6 
6563, 6588, 6589, 6596, 7. 1 
Cultural Anthropology (SEE ei 
Cultural Disadyantagement (SE 
nomie Status, Childhood/Di 
Culture (see ч Quum 
logy, Social Influence 
"6479, 6533, 6552, 6644, EE 

6657, 6664, 6681, 6707, 6 

7107, 7321, 2 d T 
Cultures & Countries (see al 

"Canada, France, Germany, G 

India, Israels tapi Latin 

States, USSR) 3 
‚ 6657, 6672, 671 

©з, 1466, 1668. 7801, 7859 
Curiosity (SEE Motivation, e 
Curriculum (see also School 

Mathematics, Reading) 7410) 

5956, 6548, 6642, 6709, 59 

7426, 7440, 7444, 7449, TH 

7496, 7517, 7569, 7579,1 

7655, 7656, 7660, 7665, Я d 

7684, 7691, 7695, 7698, 7 " m 

7709, 7713, 7715, 7724, 

7735, 7740, 7750, 7762, 6 
7773, 7778, 1779, 7780, Tis ] 
7789, 7790, Тр um 8 $ 8 

„ 7807, ^ , 

7838, 7840, 7843, 7844, 7846, 


7853 Skin 
Sense (see also 
Cutaneous, Sent (t D] G8) 


Cybernetics (SEE Communications 
Computer) 


с 


6917, 7263, 7264, 7265, 7266, 7267, 7268, 
7269, 7280, 7363, 7476, 7477, 7478, 7481, 
7484, 7485, 7633 

Death (see also Suicide) 
6623, 6752, 6941 

Death Penalty (SEE Law) 


Deception 
6559, 6779, 7639 

Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Game, Learning/Probability) 
6151, 6173, 6174, 6175, 6483, 6672, 6682, 
6745, 7397, 7862, 7897, 7899 

Decoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 


Repression) 

6071, 6803, 6842, 6848, 6849, 6859, 6865, 

6866, 6868, 6997, 7111, 7179, 7202 
Defense/Perceptual (SEE Defense Mecha- 


nism) 
Defensiveness (SEE Defense Mechanism, Per- 
sonality Trait) 
Deja Vu (SEE Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
Delayed Reaction (SEE Response) 
Delinquency/Juvenile (see also Antisocial 
Behavior, Crime & Criminals) 
7057, 7085, 7133, 7136, 7137, 7138, 7139, 
7140, 7141, 7142, 7143, 7144, 7145, 7146, 
7147, 7148 
Delirium (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis 
Delusion (5 
Psychosis) 
Demographic Variables (SEE Population Char- 
acteristics) 
Denial (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Dependency 
6465, 6584, 6601, 6609, 6682, 6842, 6847, 
6874, 6888, 7095, 7164, 7178, 7179, 7181, 
7373, 7422, 7423, 7530, 7651, 7881, 7897 
Depression also Emotion, Emotional 
isturbance) 
6361, 6840, 6847, 6916, 7009, 7020, 7023, 
7024, 7027, 7034, 7037, 7043, 7044, 7045, 
7084, 7127, 7152, 7162, 7170, 7175, 7177, 
7189, 7225 
Deprivation (see also Deprivation/Sensory, 
"ood Deprivation, Isolation, Rat/Depri- 
yation in) 
6391, 7108, 7451 
Deprivation/Sensory 
6002, 6459, 7187 
Depth Perception (SEE. Perception/Depth) 
Desegregation (SEE Integration) 
dap Therapy (SEE Behavior Ther- 
y 
Detection 
6027, 6033, 6035, 6036, 6037, 6038, 6083, 
6106, 6570, 6791 
ics Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 
ies 
Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
ment in, Language Development, Matu- 
ration) 
D. 6086, 6466, 6607, 6613, 7243, 7394 
Be xterity (SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 
рн (SEE Blood, Disease) 
gels (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
Phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 
6902, 6922, 6931, 7061, 7299, 7302, 7304, 
7305, 7306, 7309 
Diagnosis; Differential 
1072, 7073, 7527 
Dial (SEE Display) 
Die (SEE Food) 
itferentiat Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
Di ‘esponding (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
wien, System (see also Metabolism) 
Di 205, 6269, 6320, 6364, 6469. 
pelt (SEE Number) 
ability (SEE Physical Handicap) 
seated (SEE War, International Rela- 
Discrimination (see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Discrimination, Visual 


E Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 
5993, 6138, 6450, 6470, 6820, 7520 
Discrimination Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 

crimination) 
Discrimination Reversal 
6414 
Discrimination/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 
Disease (see also Illness) 
7099, 7232, 7233, 7281, 7333, 7359, 7364, 
7367, 7369, 7372 
(SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 
Dissonance (see also Attitude Change) 
6698, 6709, 6717, 6789, 7881 
Distance (SEE. Perception/Depth) 
Distraction (SEE Attention) 
Diurnal Rhythms (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) 
DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


Dog 90, 6206, 6224, 6297, 6386, 6397 
tism (SEE Authoritarianism, Person- 
ality Trait) 
(see also ADETE 
5984, 6561, 6595, 6728, 6735, 6759, 7609 
Double Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 


s 
P Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental 
Retardation) 
Draft (SEE Military) : 
Draw-a-Man Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique 
penne te also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 
ture 
4040, 6565, 6566, 7013, 7149, 7590 
Dream & Dreaming (sce also Rapid Eye 
Movement, Sleep) 
6043, 6044, 6046, 6363, 7032, 7064 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol, Water & Water 


Intake) aie 
Drive (SEE Motivation) 
Dees, (see also Safety) 

1, 7849, 7921 

DRL (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 
Dropout (SEE a: bl 
Drug Addiction (see al fect 

6962, 6963, 7030, 7033, F086, 7088, 7089 
Drug Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 


diction) 
: Ей ен Айл! (see also. Rat/Dru 


Effects in, PUE 
6206, 6211, 6265, 6266, 6267, 6269, 
6272, 6288, 6290, 6292, 6295, 6296, 6297, 
6298, 6299, 6302, 6305, 6306, 6307, 631 

6315, 6318, 6320, 6324, 6329, 6331, 6333, 
6334, 6337, 6338, 6339, 6357, 7026, 7031, 
Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 
зол Ров 6272, 6276, 6277, 6278, 6279, 


6280, 6282, 6283, 6284, 6285, 6286, 6304, 
6827, 6929, 7045, 7232 

Фо, 6985, 7017, 7018, 7019, 7020, 7021, 
doi 7023, 7024, 7025, 7026, 7028, 7029, 
2030, 7031, 7033, 7034, 7035, 7036, И, 
7038, 7039, 7040, 7041, УЛТ. 
7045: 7088, 7229, 7233, 7284, 7285, 7287, 
7288, 7290, 7298, 7311, 7312, 7313 

5 7207, 7209, 7221, 7222, 

USA 2 Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 

т ‚ 6830, 6831, 6832, 


6304, 6826, 6828, 
» 837, 6839, 7087, 7185, 7232 
6835, 6837, ‘Amphetamine, Antidepressant 


prs 9 larihi n SM 
iethylamide, Marihuana, 
Dietbyamide, RYO 0l, 7036, m 
Dyad (SEE Group. |, Ini 
Bison (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition) 
jV: 


5990, 6034, 6188, 6228, 6238, 6254, 6259, 
6260, 6263, 7268 
Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 
tun (SEE Environment) 
Education (sec also next headings, College, 
Curriculum, School, Teaching, Trainin, 
$981, 6552, 7261, 7386, 7388, 7393, 7395, 
7399, 7411, 7885 
Education/ Adult (SEE Education) 
ккан 
6619, 7148, 7238, 7340, 7492, 7500, 7502, 
7503. 7507, 7519, 7629, 7769, 7774, 7775, 
7783, 7785, 7786, 7787, 7789, 7791, 7795, 
7800, 7806, 7846 


БИТЛЗ АЕТ; In 

6476, 6477, 6547, 6832, 7376, 7408, 7416, 

7455, 7469, 7488, 7528, 7542, 7569, 7622, 
7762, 7763, 7765, 7766, 7770, 7772, 7776, 
7771, 7780, 7782, |, 7793, 7798, 7799, 
7802, 7803, 7805, 7848 


Едеса 

7467, 7476, 7477, 7478, 7479, 7482, 7483, 

7488, 7503, 7509, 7514, 7517, 7522, 7524, 
7525, 7530, 7531, 7532, 7619, 7633, 7654, 


7655, 7822 
Education/: Retardation (see 
also Mental Reardation/ Learning m 
7330, 7340, 7468, 7487, 7489, 7491, 7492, 
7493, 7494, 7495, 7497, 7. '500, 7501, 
1504, 7505, 7507, 7506, 7510, 7511, 7312, 
7513, 7515, 7518, 7519, 7520, 7526, 7528, 
7535, le 
6476, 7468, 7470, 7471, 7472, 7473, 7474, 
7475, 7521, 7758, 7821 ie 


6490, 6594, 6616, 6695, 6823, 6836, 6923, 
rae 6933, 7164, 7595, 7627, 7736, 7858, 


88, 7890 
Educational Guidance (SEE Guidance/Fdu- 


ional 
et Measurement (see also Test’ 
Achievement) 
VETUS. 7445, 7446, 1447, 7448, 7449, 
7450, 7451, 7452, 7454, 7455, 7457, 7459, 
7460, 7461, 7463, 7464, 7465, 7475, 7739, 


Уллу ren 
7386, 7387, 7402, 7655 Ё 
Edwards зең, Preference Schedule (SEE 
/ Personality) 
Eme (SEE m & Work Analysis) 
also ‚ 
но. 6557, ss, 6614, 6620, 6842, 6846, 
6864, 7166, 7206, 7211, 7372, 7373, 7577 
Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
6026, 6062, 


6104, 6182, 6185, 6201, 
6214, 6218, 
6230, 6231, 


6222, 6225, 6226, 6228, 6229, 
OCT 
6239, 6240, 6241, 624. , 6260, 6263, 
/ 6332, 6740, 7129, 7155, 7222 
CES (SEE иа, 
Cardiovascular Processes, Heart) 
Shock 
6178, 6216, 6217 
Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy 
вете GEE Electroencephalography, Elec- 
a a | (SEE Galvanic Skin 
creo tte 
6076, 6249, 6251, Я , ^ 
lon 6929, 7009, 7026, 7029, 7221, 7235, 
7314 


6292 
bed (see also Eye Movement, 
Muscle) 
6164, 6177, 7267 
n 6237, 6242 
y (SEE Electrophysiology, 
Retina) 


УУ, 6346, 6354, 6362, 7016, 7026, 7027, 
7189 


Embedded Figures (SEE Test/Intelligence, 
Dependency) 

Embryo (see Pregnancy) 

Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 

6064, 6068, 6160, 6181, 6235, 6361, 6362, 

6386, 6665, 6685, 6694, 6739, 6744, 6796, 

6801, 6901, 6937, 7184, 7213, 7282, 7429 
(see also Childhood/ 

Emotional Disturbances in) 

7130, 7157, p 7300, 7374 

Emotionality (see also Emotion) 

Empathy (see also Therapeutic Process) 
5955, 6560, 6580, 6605, 6725, 6741, 6869, 
6907, 6935, 6969, 6975, 7245, 7248, 7565, 
7646, 7771 

Employee (SEE Personnel/Industrial) 

Encephalitis (SEE Brain Disorder) 


кой SER Categorical Behavior, Mem- 
ory, Thinking) 


Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
therapy/Group) 

Endocrine Gu Gland, леше) E 

Endogenous-Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 

кекен Psychology 


Engineers & En; g (SEE Occupation) 
Enuresis (SEE Elimination) 
nt (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Environment) 
6000, 6371, 6613, 6632, 6651, 6663, 6752, 
6758, 6956, 7109, 7122, 7289, 7327, 7424, 
7476, 7828, 7877, 7886, 7914, 7915 
Environment-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 
rivation/Sensory, Temperature) 
6179, 6264, 6329, 6347, 6353, 6355, 6357, 
Eo 6369, 6371, 6380, 6385, 6455, 6460, 
6 


Epilepsy 

7080, 7234, 7235, 7297, 7310, 7311, 7312, 
7313, 7314, 7315 

Epinephrine 
6206, 6299, 6335, 6350, 7190 

EPPS (SEE Test/Personality) 

Ev (SEE Apparatus, Apparatus-An- 
imal 

ANE. (SEE Engineering Psychology, 
ndustrial Psychology) 


Det 


Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 
Estimation 
5991, 7441, 7634 
Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
Ethnok 


lo, 

6125. 6476, 6482, 6495, 6507, 6516, 6525, 
6537, 6547, 6568, 6580, 6582, 6594, 6608, 
6610, 6650, 6651, 6653, 6654, 6655, 6657, 
6658, 6706, 6707, 6708, 6771, 6791, 6793, 
6838, 6936, 7075, 7404, 7424, 7425, 7427, 
7442, 7443, 7455, 7456, 7462, 7555, 7556, 
7620, 7630, 7646, 7666, 7679, 7693, 7707, 
7710, 7719, 7730, 7742, 7776, 7787, 7826, 
7831, 7865 


сану 

5957, 7166, 7361, 7366 

Eugenics (SEE Genetics) 

Evaluation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
6774, 6784, 7399 

Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 

Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 
ence, Theory) 

Examination (SEE Educational Measurement, 
Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) 

Exceptional Child (SEE Education/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Education/ 
Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, Child- 
hood/Handicapy 

Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 

Excretion (SEE Elimination) 

Executive (SEE Management) 

Exercise (SEE Work) 

Exhibitionism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Existential Psychology & Psychiatry (SEE 
Existentialism) 
Existentialism 
Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
tion, Set) 
5984, 6050, 6051, 6063, 6065, 6073, 6090, 
6105, 6128, 6165, 6589, 6676, 6702, 6744, 
6771, 6774, 7275, 7328, 7388, 7429, 7430, 
7448, 7549, 7564, 7603, 7608, 7609, 7620, 
7637, 7639, 7640, 7672, 7675, 7681. 7757, 
7881 
Experience (see also Familiarity, Practice) 
5988, 6318, 6946, 7601, 7771 
Experience/ 
96257, КАТ 6376, 6377, 6378, 6379, 
6380, 6381, 6421 
Experimental Design 
5985, 6106, 6706, 7438 
Experimental Psychology 
5985, 5986, 5987, 6113, 7110 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also 
esearch, Research Methods) 
5984, 5985, 6744, 6774, 7106, 7442, 7443 
Experimenter Bias (SEE Bias, Experimenta- 
tion & Experiments) 
Expert Testimony (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
ment) 
Exploratory Behavior (sce also Rat/Activity 
in) 


6309, 6338, 6388, 6396 
Extinction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
Inhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 
6108, 6109, 6111, 6128, 6417, 6429, 6446, 
6783, 6999 
Extinction/Resistance to 
6103, 6109, 6128, 6293, 6447 
Extrasensory Perception (SEE Parapsychol- 
ogy) 
Extroversion-Introversion 
6160, 6559, 6854, 7922 
Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
5990, 5999, 6060, 6061, 6086, 6150, 6182, 
6245, 6569, 6858, 6862, 6897, 6928, 7268 
Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment) 
5999, 6024, 6025, 6026, 6241, 6858, 6863 
к Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 
id) 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/Non- 

verbal, Social erception) 

Factor Analysis (see also Correlation) 

5973, 5974, 5975, 7670, 7766, 7898 

Faculty (SEE Teacher) 

Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Anxiety) 

Faking (SEE Deception) 

Familiarity (see also Experience, Practice) 
6014, 6077, 6117, 6136, 6147, 6227, 6351, 
6392, 6405, 6457, 6670, 6723, 6743, 6819 

Family (see also next headings, Marriage, 

Mother, Father) 

6477, 6595, 6605, 6608, 6613, 6628, 6674, 
6679, 6681, 6695, 6926, 7094, 7103, 7127, 
ee 7181, 7213, 7532, 7673, 7736, 7858, 


Family Planning (SEE Birth Control) 
Family Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 
6597. 6625, 6656, 6675, 6677, 6681, 6768, 
6924, 7123, 7146, 7358, 7425, 7495, 7758 
Family у 
6987, 7089, 7234, 7252, 7253 
Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 


6898 

Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 
tion) 

Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
6558, 6598, 6603, 6674, 7139, 7144, 7674 


in? 


Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 
pe 6221, 6235, 6309, 6393, 6408, 6412, 


Feeblemindedness (SEE Mental ? 
Feedback (see also Reinforcement uei] 
6059, СШ 6095, 6142, 6181, 6233, 
6: 6730, 6751, 7077, 7117, 7 1 
7832, 7842 к 
Feeding (SEE Food Intake) 
Feeling (SEE Emotion) 
Femininity (SEE Sex Role) 
Fetishism (SEE Sexual Deviation, Sexual 
Disorder) 
Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 
Field Dependence (SEE Dependency) 
Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Obser- 
vation) 
Fighting (SEE Aggression, Hostility) 
Figural Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 
Figure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Perception/ 
Form & Shape) 
Film 
6352, 6362, 6501, 6520, 6694, 6740, 6751, 
6808, 6822, 7155, 7636, 7806, 7807, 7809, 
7831, 7840, 7847, 7874 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, Music) 
Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Performance, 
Body) 
Fish 
6176, 6216, 6290, 6295, 6357, 6382, 6428, 
6451, 6455, 6461 
Flavor (SEE Taste) — 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
Food 
6323, 6365, 6397, 6448, 6475, 6630 
Food Deprivation 
6199, 6271, 6317, 6339, 6341, 6384, 6390, 
6428 
Food Intake 
6209, 6219, 6221, 6339, 6364, 6366, 6367, 
6369, 6372, 6375, 6376, 6383, 6387, 6463, 
6469, 6472 
Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) 
Forced Choice (SEE Choice Behavior, ltem, 
Response, Testing Methods) pa. 
Foreign Relations (SEE International Ке 
tions) dec e 
Foreman (SEE Manage! F S 
Forgetting ( EE Extinction, Learning, Mem 
ory, Retention) i 
Form Perception (SEE Perception/Form & 
Shape) * | e 
Foster Home (SEE Family, Community Ser 


vices) 


Freud/S. (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt 
c Theory’ м 
Friendship (SEE Interpersonal Processes, In 
terpersonal Attraction) 
Frigidity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 
Froj 
i 6177, 6270, 6369 2 
Frontal Lobotomy. GE Brain 
Lesion-Anima| у -—- 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Con 
Emotion) 
6415, 6431, 6618, 7345 


Lesion, Brain 


Galvanic Skin Response 6068, 6070, 6103, 
6044, 6061, 6062, 6066, 6068, 0 
6105, 6227, 6233, 6234, 6352, 67 

so Recreatio! 
Gant. 6758, 6167, 6780, 6786, MOL 
Game Theory (SEE Choice Behav j 
Making, Learning/Probabi lig) Digestive 
Gastrointestinal Processes ( 


iion 


6418, 6421, 7053, 


ion 
6094, 6112, 6118, (SEE Transfer, OF 


Generalization/Stimulus 
eralization) k 
7022, 

бер, 6358, 6359, 6462, 6912, 
7206, 7289, 7319, 7338 


| 4, 6464 
бее. E 6367, 6373, 6406, 643 
Genius (SEE Gifted) 


7141, 


see also Gerontolo; 

низ jo. 7383, 7384, TR 
Germany 

Bi ( Iso Geriatrics) 

see also Gel s 

Я 6634, 6635, 6637, 6654, 7384 
Gestalt Psychology 

1184 


Gifted 
6538, 6590, 7418 

Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone) 
6190, 6230, 6273, 6287, 7233, 7368 

Goal (SEE Motivation) 

Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Technique) 


Government 
6646, 6647, 6652, 7140, 7339 
Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 


ment/Academic, Achievement/ Academic- 
College, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 


Grammar 
6140, 6511, 6523, 6542, 7265, 7292, 7768 

Graphology (SEE Writing) 

Great Britain 
6670, 6887, 6930, 7683 

Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Interpersonal Processes) 
6543, 6582, 6641, 6728, 6729, 6731, 6737, 
6741, 6743, 6751, 6755, 6760, 6762, 6766, 
6769, 6772, 6773, 6775, 6778, 6846, 6876, 
6900, 6903, 6917, 6950, 7181, 7182, 7317, 
7414, 7447, 7502, 7538, 7548, 7554, 7557, 
7560, 7561, 7562, 7563, 7565, 7566, 7574, 
7581, 7598, 7643, 7650, 7652, 7741, 7870, 
7908, 7913, 7914 

Group Discussion 
6592, 6672, 6735, 6753, 6757, 6778, 7047, 
7510, 7547 

Group Dynamics 
6728, 6730, 6735, 6743, 6754, 6756, 6758, 
6764, 6769, 6770, 6780, 6876, 6992, 7548, 
7562, 7913 

Group Influence (SEE Social Influence) 

E Group, Role) 

Psychotherapy/Group) 

hnology) 

iso Interpersonal Proc- 


7905 

next headings, Counseling) 
ld (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 
ducational) 

! 

‚ 7537, 7539, 7542, 7552, 
, 7560, 7561, 7562, 7563, 
578, 7580, 7586, 7587, 7588, 
7597, 7604 


‚ 7853, 7854, 7856, 7858 
, Motivation) 

EE Animals) 

SE Taste) 


Habit (SEE Lea Exting 
Habituation Learning, Extinction) 
8, 6177, 6234 
Hatin ‚ 6250, 6273, 6470 
» 6915, 7169, 7235, 7367 
Hallucinogen (SEE Drugs, Lysergie Acid 


den Scale) 
РН ا‎ Motor Performance) 
ness (SEE Laterality) 
Handicap (SEE  Childhood/Handicapped, 
Jsical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 
uu Disorder) 
ling (see also Experience/Early) 
638] 
Handwriting (SEE Writing) 
Hea vid (SEE Illness) 
Heard (SEE Audition) 
ng Loss (SEE Audition, Deafness & 
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He 

Hearing/Hard of (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Heart (sec also Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 
Pressure, Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 


Rate) 
6186, 6356 

Heart Rate. 
5980, 6061, 6068, 6072, 6088, 6186, 6233, 
6326, 6342, 6344, 6345, 6353, 6466, 7129, 
7159, 7222 

Heat (SEE Temperature) 


Height (SEE Py 
Eee Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Proc- 
esses) 


Heredity (SEE Genetics) 

High School (SEE School, Student/High 
'hool, Adolescence) 

Higher Education (SEE College) 


6199, 6203, 6204, 6210, 6224, 6230, 6240, 
6250, 6306 
History (see also АИ of) 
5945, 6639, 731 
Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) — 
oa Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 
He 
6972, 6990, 7131, 7132, 7149, 7150, 7151, 


Honesty (SEE tion) 
see also Epin ) 
6043, 6182, 6184, 6187, 6230, 6273, 6274, 
6275, 6294, 6318, 6334, 6337, 6350, 6354, 
6357, 6362, 6381, 7233, 7285, 7368 _ 
Hospital & ization (see also Clinic, 
m & Iun lization, Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization 
2 " 7049, 7053, 7059, p» 7093, 7099, 
7105, 7258, 7294, 7325, 1369, 7867 
 ggressi ion 
но, 657, 6840, 847, 7037, 7613 
SEE Col 
Homan аы (SEE Engineering Psy- 


chok 
ни oe also Literature, Language, Emo- 


fig (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) 

Husband (SEE Marriage) 

P 6047, 6048, 6049, 6050, 6051, 6052, 6053, 
6054, 6055, 6056, 6074, 6214, 6967, 7011, 
7012, 7014, 7015, 7230, 7231, 7821 

H; (SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 

py/Methods in) 
, 6205, 6209, 6210, 6214, 6219, 6222, 
$225. 6230, 6235, 6274, 6306, 6332 
Hysteria & Hysteries (see also Mental Dis- 


, Neurosis, Psychosis) 
ЕЯ 6972, 7176, 7182, jn. 1319 


Id (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 


6168, 6171, 6363, 6544, 6791, 6796, 6844, 
7139, 7276, 7593 


identity 
7, 6614, 6838, 6846, 7181 
шее Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 
er) : 
Illness (see also Disease) 725; 
, 6361, 6923, 7014, 7069, 7122, 
pa 7357, TN 7359, 7363, 7368, 7370, 
7372, À 
а о (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
j 5994 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 
ception, Body) 


6062, 6117, 6127, 6133, 6140, 6143, 6997, 


m (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 
ing) * E ta: 

imitation Instinctive Behavior, 

` о пене, Model) 


vii 


6128, 6507, 6573, 6574, 657: 1, 
си 
(SEE Social 
Imprinting m Instinctive Behavior, p 
репепсе/! hy) 
Incentive (sec also Motivation, Reward, Re- 
Mom 
6173, 6387, 6715, 7000, 7091, 7167 
Incest (SEE. Sexual en 
Incidental Learning ( ити! 
Income (SEE Money, isda Status) 
Ew (SEE Dependency) 


D RA 6669, oni " 
Indian/ American ( 
Individual. Differences к) 

6056, 6113, 6755, 7768, 7792, 7862 
Industrial logy (sec also Business, Per- 


7879, 7909, 7923 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 


(see also Neonate) 
6381, Ж 6470, 6471, 6472, 6473, 6474, 


5965, 5977, $979, 5981, 6017, 6019, 
6030, 6043, 6066, 6081, 6082, 6088, 6092, 
6093, 6096, 6141, 6154, 6167, 6168, 6540, 
6551, 6688, 6698, 6701, 6788, 6794, 6829, 
6868, 6944, 7572, 7516, 7717, 7734, 7880 

Information Retrieval (SEE Information, Com- 
шег) 

tomato Theory (see also Information) 


Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 
(see also Extinction, vm 
6079, 6122, 6129, 6198, 6216, 6335, 


6408, 6665 

—— (SEE Projective Technique, Rorschach 
es) 

Insect 


6463 

1 SEE. , Neurosis) 
peni [хуу m Thinking, 

r Social Perception, Thera- 

осезз) 
ийке кашы (see also Sexual Behav- 
-Ani 
ia БУ, 6369, 6379, 6382, 6383, 6384, 


Institute (SEE Organizations, College) 


(see alto 
"пораи & alization, Mental Hos- 
Ра HOPING, 7048, 7058, 7143, 


y 4, , 
Б, 7327, 7332, 7335, a 7380, 7382, 


Instructions’ 
|, 6013, 6062, 6072, 0102, 6105, 6106, 
НРУ ou 6150, 6172, 6233, 6865, 7328, 
m EE Hormone) 
Insulin fork ‘Therapy (SEE Therapy) 
2, 6531, 6547, 6608, 7406, 7408, 7419, 


7 
he Processes (SEE Cognition, Think: 
in 


a SS aum. КТАД 6591, 


10, 6635, 6655, 6812, 
Se un. po She, 7299. 7303, 7318, 


78, 6879, , 7226, 
9500 7415, 7421, 7450, 7504, 7526, 7660, 
7673, 7677, 7683, 7688, 7700, 7719, 7720, 
7733, 7741, 7758, 7791, 


[n 7462, 7502, 7513, 7556, 1639 


ейн, Tests & Testing (SEE Тем/ 

Intelligence) à 

(SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock 
Shocl ei П 

Interest (sce also [otivation) 


ah. 6580, 6604, 7543, 7567, 7685, 7708, 
ERN Neate (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est) 


Interference 
6092, 6124, 6139, 6141, 6147, 6148, 6152, 
6870, 7696, 7703 
Tnternal- Control (SEE Control/In- 
ternal-External) 
International Relations 
6640, 6641, 6647, 6707 
Ini rsonal Ai 
572, 6578, 6580, 6583, 6676, 6678, 6717, 
6721, 6726, 6733, 6739, 6745, 6748, 6754, 
6761, 6768, 6777, 6790, 6794, 6795, 6869, 
6983, 7199 


Тай 
6674, 6724 
торрат Perception (SEE Social Percep- 
tion) 


Processes (see also Interpersonal 
Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 
Social Processes, Family Relations) 

6577, 6626, 6669, 6696, 6713, 6725, 6727, 
6728, 6729, 6733, 6734, 6735, 6736, 6738, 
6740, 6742, 6744, 6745, 6746, 6747, 6749, 
6750, 6752, 6756, 6757, 6759, 6763, 6765, 
6767, 6770, 6771, 6776, 6781, 6782, 6783, 
6786, 6789, 6804, 6805, 6813, 6833, 6855, 
6860, 6861, 6868, 6874, 6902, 6935, 6951, 
, 6988, 6996, 6998, 7058, 7108, 7138, 
7170, 7175, 7178, 7249, 7250, 7250, 7251, 
7406, 7417, 7450, 7531, 75: 555, 7562, 
7563, 7565, 7582, 7587, 7588, 7597, 7598, 
7604, 7633, 7646, 7647, 7659, 7671, 7763, 
7771, 7823, 7834, 7863, 7872 
Interresponse Interval (SEE Interval/Time) 


ку Processes 
5993, 6399, m. 7701 
imulus 


Interval/Intersti 
5992, 5996, 6011, 6033, 6083, 6089, 6107, 
6120, 6121, 6146, 6408, 7279 
Interval/Time 
6065, 6081, 6145, 6153, 6217, 6268, 6284, 
6395, 6438, 6489, 7266, 7458 
Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 
Guidance/Educational, Guidance/Voca- 
Чопа), Psychotherapy) 
5980, 6569, 6739, 6746, 6788, 6802, 7002, 
AS. 7558, 7590, 7862, 7866 
‘troversion-Introversion) 
Intuition (SEI Thinking, Cognition) 
ee also Questionnaire, Survey) 
6893, 7670, 7852 


6137, as eh eae 
Ü , , 6457, 6502, 6891 
Israel 
6543 
b (see also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 


5972, 7396, 7441, 7449, 7454, 7461, 7852 


Japan 

6639, 6672, 7090, 7213 
Jew (SEE Religion, Ethnolo; ) 
Job E next headings, 


formance 
6938, 7154, 7250, 7262, 7610, 7611, 7627, 
7640, 7855, 7863, 7871, 7878, 7882, 7883, 
7884, 7885, 7887, 7889, 7890, 7905 


7243, 7250, 7619, 7640, 7648, 78: , 7881, 
Ж 20, 1640, 7648, 7855, 7881. 


997, 6073, 6084, 6560, 6588, 6615, 6724, 
6791, 6819, 7385, 7555, 7630 ; 


n (see also Perception, the 
G re 5997, 6010, 6018, 6019, 6035, 6285, 


Lir -- 
D 
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Junior High School) 
Juvenile Delinquency (SEE Delinquency/ 
Juvenile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (SEE Israel) 

Kindergarten (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 

Kinesthesis (see also Movement) 

5995, 6540 

Kinship (SEE Family, Culture) 

Knowledge of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 

Korsakov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Management) 

Language (see also next headings, Com- 
munication, Information, Speech, Psycho- 
linguistics, Verbal Behavior) 

5979, 6039, 6077, 6154, 6159, 6458, 6484, 
6521, 6528, 6811, 6812, 6814, 6815, 6817, 
6820, 7142, 7257, 7277, 7292, 7354, 7425, 
7491, 7630, 7747, 7768 


Devel 
$478, ШИА 6511, 6512, 6520, 
ш: 6542, 6552, 7498 
/Еогеїрп 
$068, 5987, 6077, 6812, 6814, 6817, 6875, 
7478, 7689, 7710, 7740, 7801 
Latent Learning (SEE Learning) 
Laterality 
6025, 6032, 6033, 6036, 6037, 6079, 6085, 
6245, 6540, 7080, 7347 
Latin America 


5946, 5950, 5987, 6610, 6629, 6677, 6682, 
7100, 7156, 7753, 7818 
Law (see also Government, Political Behavior) 
5960, 6702, 6826, 6919, 7136, 7140, 7431 
їр (see also Management) 
5945, 6652. 6730, 6734, 6753, 6762, 6766, 
6772, 6800, 7421, 7428, 7436, 7437, 7588, 
7606, 7614, 7647, 7883, 7893, 7899, 7902, 
7903, 7912 
Learning (see also next headings, Association, 
Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Learn- 
ing in, Monkey/ Learning in, Cat/Learning 
in. Childhood/Learning in) 
6024, 6095, 6096, 6100, 6108, 6127, 6142, 
6267, 6349, 6379, 6386, 6397, 6400, 6401, 
7562, 7812, 7875, 7876 
Learning Disorders 


7454, 7463, 7488, 7496, 7503, 7509, 7514, 
7517, 7521, 7522, 7524, 1529, 7713 
Learning Model (SEE Model) 
Lans Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 


7005. 7145 
ing Transfer 

6126, 6265, 6266, 6267, 6268, 6312, 6395, 

6400, 6414, 6429, 6498, 7349, 7781 
Learníng/Avoidance (see also Rat/Avoidance 

& Avoidance Learning in) 

6109, 6217, 6266, 6288, 6302, 6307, 6312, 

6324, 7001 


/| (SEE Escape) 
Learning/I (SEE Learning) 
/ Instrumental (SEE Conditioning/ 


Er doy 

» 6120, 6121, 6122, 6123, 6124, 6125, 
6126, 6127, 6134, 6139, 6497, 6857, 6997, 
7218, 7301, 7342, 7343, 7735 

Learning/Probability 


6097, 
Learning/Rey 
Reversal) 
6198 


6110, 6113, 6115 
7053, 7212, 7523, 


Legibility (SEE 


Leisure (SEE Re 


Lesion (see also 
Animal, Кай 


Disp 
creation 


Brain | 


6177, 6186, 6190 


Liberalism (SEE 
ality Trait) 


Licensing (SEE Law) 
Light (see also Bright 
5998, 6004, 


Д 


Lighting (SEE Bri 


Liking 

Lingui ios 

Listening (| 
Perception). 

Literature. 


jo, Py 


EE Attent 


5944, 6625, 6627, | 


7768, 7820 


Lobotomy (SEE Brain | 


Logic (see also Thinking) 


6517, 7381 
Loneliness (SEE 


Longitudinal Study (SEE 


sign) 
Loudness (SEE 


Audition, 
Love (SEE Расе A 


Lower Class (S 

LSD (SEE Lyse 
Luminance (SEE 
Lying (SEE: 

L 


E 


Y Dietl 
EH, 6280, 629 
6831, 6839, 7021, 


7902, a 
7908; 7909, 7911, 79) 
Mania (SEE Mental D 


Disturbance) 


Manic-Depressive 
Psychosis) 


Manifest Anxiety 


6195, 6275, | 


Psychosis 
an 


(see also Number) 
4526, 748), 7543, 7820, 7850 
mae Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-An- 
› 


{see also Development) 
iQ, 7502 м 
A Personality Inventory (SEE Test/ 
Perwonality) 
Mase (SEE Learning/ Maze, Rat/ Maze Learn- 
lag ia, Apparatus- Animal) 
Messing (see also Semantics) 
9953, 6080, 6118, 6130, 6527, 6796, 6810, 
6816, 6821, 6858, 7184, 7689, 7911 


julness 
075, 6116, 6121, 6123, 6124, 6126, 6137, 
6549, 6811, 6819, 6857, 7218, 7696, 7703, 
n» 
Measurement (see also Educational. Meas 
wrement, Scaling, Statistics) 
$968, $983, 5989, 6814 
Mediating Response (SEE Mediation) 
Mediation 


6120, 6125, 6488, 6541, 7343 
Medicine (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 


"йй, 6884, 6947, 1082, 7362, 7378 
Memory (ste also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 
uen 


) 

6074, 6097, 6131, 6132, 6133, 6134, 6136, 

6138, 6141, 6142, 6156, 6163, 6166, 6167, 

4265, 6266, 6267, 6268, 6467, 6489, 6551, 

4671, 6812, 6851, 7293, 7465, 7723, 7735 

Short Term 
4007, 6082, 6133, 6146, 6147, 6148, 6149, 
4150, 6151, 6152, 6153, 6154, 6155, 6397, 

"Lu 6490, 6671, 7687, 7727 ^ 

lis (SEE Nervous System/ Disorder o 

Memsirustion (SEE Biological Rhythms) 

Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 

Mental Development (SEE Development) 

Mental Disorder (scc also Neurosis, Psychosis; 
фес disorders) 

6792, 6802, 6834, 6919, 6975, 7002, 7072, 
7126, 7129, 7130, 7153, 7154, 7158, 7159, 
1160, 7161, 7163, 7165, 7166, 7168, 7169, 
717), 7289, 7365, 7367, 7368, 7381, 7914 

Mental Health (sec also Adjustment/Personal 
А Social, Community Services) 

6556, 6923, 6946, 0981, 7048, 7065, 7173, 
7241, 7243, 7376, 7377, 7380, 7416, 7545, 
7549, 7569, 7614, 7860. 

Мема Hospital & Hospitalization (sec also 
Hospital & Hospitalization, Institution & 
Iastitutionalization) 
її, 6913, 6999, 6974, 6985, 7019, 7046, 
9047, 7048, 7051, 7054, 7055, 7056, 7057, 


7088, 7063, 71 7178, 7192 
Mental Honpital 
rograms in 
0050. 7060, 717 


52. 72 
Hygiene (SEE Mental Health) 
Patient (SEE Psychiatric Patient) 


41), 7600 
Mental Retardation (sec also next headings, 
Learning. Learning Disorders) 
4912, 6917, 7044, 7149, 7203, 7316, 717, 
TA, 7319, 7320, 7322, 7324, 7326, 7327, 
7128, 7229, 7330, 7333, 7335, 7336, 7337, 
TAM, 7339, 7347, 7352, 7355, 7469, 7492, 
7495, 7502. 7510, 7513, 7516. 
Retardation / Diagnosis 
ом, 7317 Е = 
Retardation/ Education in (SEE Edw- 
«икт /Уреслај- Mental Retardation) 
Mental Retardat 


ion / 1. in 
6165, 7340, 7341 En 7344, 7345, 
ми, 7348, 7349, 7350, 7487, 7489, 7490, 


m 7494, 7500, 7501, 7507, 7519, 7520, 


"M Retardation/ Treatment. of 

323, 7325, 7331, 7332, 7335, 7339, 7499 
Retardation / Vocational Rehabilitation 

4 Training. in 

7240, 7321, 7351, 7352, 7353, 7354, 2355, 

725, 7491, 7505, 7518. 


Меен (SEE Tranquilizer) 
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6179, 6181, 6205, 6269, 6270, 

6313, 6319, 6320, ЗИ н, би, ш. 
7043, 7044, 7045, 71 

pte Teaching 5 E 
ies, Marne, BE 
5964, 5966, 6015, 6486, 6705, 6728, 6515, 


ee 


(MMPI) 
, 6891, 6892, 7069, 7077, 706, 
jh. 7144, 7130, 7139, 7142, 7199, 7272, 


te ee 00) MR, 6125, 613), 6139, 
EIS 6901; 6506, 6318, 6520, 6571, 6974, 
a a a i UD 


|, 6661, 6763, 7091, 7251, 2407, 
ET. 
(SEE Detection, Attention) 


Ес 
Cx 


Mother (sce also Maternal Behavior, Parent: 
on КЫ, 6440, 6330. 6921 
411, 6472, 047), 6474, e 
6541, 6555, 6990, 659), = 
660), 6656, 6074, п "ө. 
MEC RH Bs QE SEE Perens 
Child Rearing) 


назіі 
Hes 
1 

LE T: 
" 
Я 
i 


er M ET Mose тананын) 


кы 


Mese 

Met um, 7200, 7708, m 
муњ а ыо _ 
осіне ‘Theory, N 
Ке 

Narcotics 

ине. 


u M» M». 
-— 


мо а мече oomen ane 
o Ts МО 
Rp "X oa we 


m 
Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 
Nonverbal Се (SEE Communi- 
cation/Nonverbal) 
(SEE Hormone) 


(SEE Hormone) 
Norm (sce also Value & Values, Social Influ- 


7, 6696, 7882 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) 
— (see also Mathematics) 


Nursery School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 


) 
6363, , 6931, 6938, 6943, 7694, 7771, 
7880 


Nutrition (SEE Food) 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


(SEE Physique) 
Obesity ique 


6373, 6374, 6932, 7317, 7618 


(see also Mental Dis- 
Lin Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 
Tail) 
6905, 7139, 7147 
see also Personnel/Industrial, 
ork Analysis) 


Occupational Choice (see also Guidance/ 
Vocational). 
7544, 7857 


Interest 
, 7351, 7550, 7567, 7568, 7575, 7577, 
7589, 7619, 7852, 7859, 7860 
ional & Physical 


94 
(SEE Environment) 
Oedipus (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Old (SEE Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Olf: SEE Smell) 
Open-Fi _ Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/ 
d in) 
Operant vior (SEE Conditioning/Operant) 
(see also Attitude) 
ae 7411, 7902 
erve (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatom 
Oral Character (SEE Psychoanalytic Theon? 
& Transplantation 


(SEE 
urgery, 


Structure 
6730, 7063, 7389, 7602, 7605, 7606, 7763, 


7851, 7885, 7891, 7892, 7895, 7896, 7898, 
. 7900, 7901, 79027 7903, 7904, 7906, 


Organizations 
7263, 7872 
Orientation 


6012, 6029, 6227, 6234, 6526, 7201, 
dar, A 234, 6526, 7201, 7350, 


Orienting bem SEE Ori i 
Outpatient. (SEE Treatment Сарана) 
Oxygen (SHE å 


Respiration, iochemistry) 


Paired Associate) 

Palsy (SEE Deed System/Disorder of, 
у Handicap 

Paralysis (SEE Nervous S; item/Disor, 
“Physical Handicap) Ma dad 


а > also is i - 
кену ай nal Py eurosis, бен 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


7032, 7076, 7185 
ychology 


949 

Parent (SEE Father, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations) 

Parent-Child Relations (see also Family Rela 
tions) 
6472, 6473, 6474, 6480, 6490, 6520, 6521 
6558, 6561, 6577, 6589, 6590, 6591, 6592, 
6593, 6594, 6595, 6596, 6597, 6598, 6599 
6600, 6601, 6602, 6603, 6609, 6616, 6623. 
6629, 6658, 6677, 6681, 6828, 6855, 6917 
7006, 7061, 7166, 7178, 7208, 7223, 7253 
7254, 7360, 7510, 7522, 7524, 7529, 7532, 
7547, 7673, 7674, 7679, 7757, 7761, 7776 


Parkinson's Disease (SEE Nervous System 
Disorder of) 
Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Paternal Deprivation (SEE Father, Parent 


Child Relations) 
Pathogenesis (SEE Etiology) 
t (see also Psychiatric Patient) 
6931, 7378 


lern 
6002, 6016, 6023, 6024, 6084, 6175, 6606, 
7879 


Peace (SEE International Relations, War) 
Corps (SEE Government, International 
Relations) 


Peak Ex; (SEE Emotion) 
Peer Rate EE Peers) 


6568, 6578, 6579, 6583, 6584, 6585, 6613, 
6623, 6626, 6656, 6724, 6874, 7144, 7146 
7173, 7259, 7326, 7403, 7406, 7418, 7519. 
7566, 7793, 7824 

Penitentiary (SEE. Prison) 

Percept {see also next headings, Inter- 
sensory ` Processes, Childhood/ Perception 
in) 9 

5978, 6040, 6081, 6148, 6164, 6865, 7095 

ion/Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep 
поп) 

боп /! һ 
5906. 010 e020, 6021, 7344, 7690, 7915, 


& 
3993, 6013, 6016, 6023, 6135, 6546, 6606, 
7322, 7915 
ion/Size 
Е п, 5994, 6010, 6018, 6019, 6020, 6863, 
1 


Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 
4 
« 6012, 6406, 6510, 6550, 7802, 7841 
/Tii 


ime 
5996, 5997, 5998, 7279 
Perception/Visual (SEE Visual Perception) 
ion/Weight (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
1 Isolation (SEE Isolation, Depri- 
vation/Sensory) 


'ormance (see also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 
6772, 6866 
ree (SEE Personality Trait, Think- 
ing] 


y 
hood/Personality in, Teacher Attitudes & 
репова, the various Personality traits) 


6052, 6562, 6737, 6843, 7088, 7282, 7539 
lity Correlates 
NU 6363, 6858, 6863, 6889, 7577, 7598, 


Personality Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement, Test/Personality) 
(SEE Emotional Dis- 
turbance, Neurosis) 


Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
urement) : e 


ty Measurement 
6559, 6885, 6886, 6889, 6902, 6998, 7921 
Test (SEE Test/Personality) 


Personality 
5947, 655 
Personality Trait ( 
6465, 6785, 6 
6860, 6862, 6873, 6 
6931, 6942, 7086, 
7375, 7401, 74 
7608, 7611, 7716, 7 
Personality /Assessn 
Measurement) 
Personality/Childhood 
sonality in) 
Personnel (see also 
6724, 7866, 7889, 
Personnel/Industrial 
6645, 7237, 7862, 786 
7886, 7887, 7892, 78% 
792 a 
Personnel/Milit 
6304, 6640, po 7 
7908, 7914, 7922 
Personnel/Psyc 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Р 
6932, 6933, 6934, 6 
7056, 7316, 7376, 7: 
Persuasion (see also Int 
Social Influence) _ 
6714, 6719, 7794, 
Phenomenology 
6638 
Phenylketonuria (SEE 


5947, 5948, 5953, 
7257, 7594, 792 
Phobia (see also Anxiety, | 

7013 
Phoneme (SEE Word, 
Phonetics (SEE Speech 


Photograj 

Physical Education (SEE 

Physical Handicap (see 
hood/Handicapped, 
Disorder, Motor Di 
6802, 7240, 7259, 7260) 


Therapy) 
Physician 
M6686, 6937, 6944, 69 T 
7378, 7859 i 
Physiological Correlates 
Physiological) 
6164, 6182 di 
Physiological Psychology 
6180 Iso El 2 
Physiology (see also 
5963" 6176, 6366 i 
Physiology/Sensory (9 
logy of) Б 
96290, 6258, 6259 


Рі 


сї 
6135, 6648, 7445, 7 

Picture-Frustration (SE 
nique) 


T 7 
irm 6197, 6198, 62 


6400, 6409, 6416, 
6436, 6439, 60 s 
lot (SEE Aviation, 
Pitch (SEE Sound, А! 
Pituitary (SEE Gland, 
PK (SEE Parapsychology 
Placebo (SEE Drug 
Play (SEE Childhood 
Cane; Recreation 


Distribution (: 
Police (SEE Crime & С 
Political Behavior 


6640, 6647, 6675, 6703, 6716, 6764, 6799, 

7412, 7420, 7600 

Political Behavior, Government) 

Environment) 

Interpersonal Attraction, 

) 

Population Characteristics 
6049, 6373, 6649, 6758, 7094, 7269, 7745 

Population Contro! (SEE Birth Control) 

Porteus Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Appa- 


ratus) 

Potential/Evoked (see also Electrical Activity) 
6215, 6232, 6243, 6244, 6245, 6246, 6247, 
6248, 6249, 6252, 6255 

Poverty ( xioeconomic Status, Child- 
hood/Disadvantaged) 

Power (SEE Dominance, Social Influence) 

Practice 
6120, 6354 

Precognition (SEE Parapsychology) 

Prediction (see also Achievement/Prediction 
of Academic) 

6481, 6809, 6812, 6813, 6860, 7116, 7262, 
7297, 7299, 7460, 7866, 7889 

Preference 
5988, 6008, 6032, 6069, 6085, 6129, 6318, 
6372, 6377, 6379, 6482, 6485, 6578, 7322, 
7385, 7417, 7423, 7465, 7593, 7701, 7724, 

7920 

Pregnancy 
6277, 6380, 6466, 6961, 6981, 7122, 7152, 

7333, 7363 

Prejudice 
6482, 6663, 6698, 6708, 6791, 7612 

Prenatal (SEE Pregnancy) 

Preschool Children (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 

eae Rate (SEE Interval/Interstim- 
ulus 

Prestige ( Socioeconomic Status) 

Prison (see also Crime & Criminals) 

7130, 7132 

Prison Inmate (SEE Prison) 

Probability (see also Learning/Probability, 
Statistics) 

5970, 5972, 5996, 6083, 6084, 6090, 6175, 
6345, 6785, 7392, 7501 

Learning (SEE Learning/Proba-‏ ا 

ty) 

Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 

6161, 6163, 6164, 6166, 6171, 6172, 6399, 
PISA 6762, 6872, 6883, 7426, 7439, 7726, 

Profile (SEE Score & Scoring) 
rogramed Instruction (see also Teaching 
2 

396, 7481, 7486, 7490, 7717, 7808, 7809, 
7813, 7815, 7816, 7835, 7845, 7850 

Programing (SEE Computer) 

Јес Defense Mechanism, Cere- 


paganda (SEE Communication, Commu- 


nication/) 
prioception 
Prostitution (S 
Protes 
lestantism (SEE Religion) 
denm Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 
Psychiatric Diagnosi iagnosi 
i gnosis (SEE Psychodiagnosis) 
Psychiatric Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 
" lospitalization) 
аис Patient (see also Patient) 
$96 6985, 6996, 7051, 7062, 7069, 7072, 
pu, 7078, 7079, 7084, 7153, 7154, 7155, 
6. 7158, 7163, 7164, 7165, 7173, 7179, 
7217, 7299 
"уине Patient Treatment (see also Case 
Treatment, Treatment/Outpatient 
6988, 7022, 7047, 7048, 7050 id 


Persuasion) 
E Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 
iE Occupation, Sexual Behav- 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Psychiatrie Ward (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 
trist 
6942, 6950, 6953, 6971, 7059 
Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy, Child 


С 
, 6920, 6921, 6925, 6969, 7070, 7078 
Psychiatry Abroad 
6930 
Psychoanalysis (see also next headings) 
6607, 6940, 6942, 6953, 6959, 6966, 6967, 
6971, 6972, 7064 
Psychoanalyst GEE Psychiatrist) 


Ini 
5945, 6644, 6650, 7064, 7066 
Psy 


'choanalytic 
5944, 6044, 6358, 6552, 6590, 6840, 6982, 
choasaytc 
Psy Therapy (SEE Psychoanalysis) 
Psychodiagnosis (see also Clinical Jud; tih 
Diagnosis, Diagnosis/Differential, Mental 
Retardation/Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 
Diagnosis of) 
6894, 6925, 7069, 7070, 7071, 7072, 7073, 
7074, 7076, 7077, 7078, 7079, 7080, 7081, 
7082, 7083, 7084, 7154, 7176, 7274, 7291, 
7301, 7304, 7306, 7307, 7308, 7368, 7509 
Psychodrama (SEE Psychotherapy/Group, 
Psychotherapy/Methods in) 
Psychokinesis (PK) (SEE Parapsychology) 


cholinguistics 
6479, 6484, 6507 
Psychologist 


5952, 5953, 5956, 5958, 5959, 5960, 5962, 
5986, 6667, 7818 


chology Abroad 
75950, 5959, 5960, 5961 


/History of 
5946, 5954, 7049, 7157 4 
Psychometrics (SEE Test & Testing, Statistics) 
Psychomotor Performance (SEE Motor Per- 


formance) 
(SEE Neurosis) 


PO, 6927, 6965, 7127, 7206, 7364 


Psychopathy (SEE Mental Disorder) 
A (SEE Drug Effects, Drug 


Therapy, Biochemistry) 


carm 6084, 675] — 
Psychophysiology (SEE Physiological Psy- 
chology) 
Psychosis & epe е» also Мема! 
isorder, 
огде, аре 6916, 6928, 6980, 7009, 7019, 
7023, 7024, 7025, 7037, 7039, 7041, 7076, 
7083, 7172, 7186, 7187, 7188, 7235, 7287 
Psychosis/Children (SEE Childhood/Psycho- 
sis in) 
Disorder 
6871, 6923, 6928, 6966, 7014, 7174, 7223, 
7224, 1225, 1226, 7227, 7228, 7360 — 
Medicine (SEE Psychosomatic 
Disorder, Medicine) 7 
hotherapist (SEE Therapist) . 
tti ie 
i „ Drug Therapy, Ра! id 
Pm русу, Psychoanalysis, Therapy, 
t 6960, 6961, 6962, 6965, 
6967, 6968, 6970, 6973, 6975, 6993, 7075, 


Psychotherapy / Cree 
6957, 6959, 6967, 6995, 7010, 7013, 7522, 


Psyelitherapy/Client Centered (SEE Psycho- 
шз, qe also Family Ther- 
“By 6979, 6980, 
, 6963, 6967, 6977, 6978, , , 
pu 6982, 6983, 6984, 6986, 6988, oe 
6990, 6991, 6992, 6993, 6994, 6995, ЕУ 
7088, 7089, 7092, 7112, 7116, 7144, h 
7294, 7596, 7604 


Psychothereps jethods in 
6940, Pe 6964, 6967, 6980, 6986, 


ХІ 


6989, 7011, 7012, 7013, 7014, 7015, Д 
7188, 7220, 7224, 7230, 7231 2 


rep Котур. in 
6062, 6951, 6952, 6954, 6958, 6969, 6976, 
6979, 6986, 6993, 6995, 6997, 6998, 7001, 


Puberty (SEE Adolescence) 
Public Opinion (SEE Opinion) 


Pulse (SEE Cardiovascular. Processes, Heart 
Rate) 


6109, 6370, 6450, 6457, 7353 
Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 
Questionnaire (see also Inventory, Scale, 


Survey) 
6686, 6700, 7436, 7903, 7904 


Rabbit 
6206, 6240, 6243, 6292, 6337, 6349 
Race (SEE Etico 
Race Relations (SEE Integration, Social Move- 
ments) 


Radiation 
6312, 6349, 7368 
Radio (SEE. Communication/Maw) : 
Ranking (SEE Measurement, Scale, Scalin, 
ир; Eye Movement (see also Dream 
AU Sleep) 
6043, 6145, 6251, 6276, 7032 
Rat (see also next mi 
6250, 6275, 6368, 6372, 6375, 6454 


at/ Activity in 

6199, p^ 6271, 6274, 6300, 6317, 6327, 
6380, O uad 6396, Гас 

Rat/Avoidance & А nce Learni 
6273, 6293, 6301, 6316, 6350, 6306, 6393, 
6396, 6413, 6437 


rain Stimulation in 
ш 6207, 6209, 6213, 6219, 6223, 6327 


Rat/Conditioning in 
6291, 5322, 6345, 6389, 6407, 6408, 6410, 
6411, 6412, 6413, 6424, 6425, 6435, 6441, 


6445 
ан! ation in 
5 AC UN 6317, 6341, 6390, 6391 


/ Discrimination in 
^i 6330, 6395, 6411, 6415, 6419, 6420, 


ат 6193, 6206, 6207, 6230, 6274, 6287, 
6289, 6291, 6293, 6294, 6300, 6301, 6303, 
6308, 6309, 6311, 6313, 6314, 6316, 6317, 
6319, 6320, 6321, 6322, 6323, 6325, 6326, 
6327, 6328, 6330, 6335, 6336, 6340 


xtinction in 
bart 6407, 6412, 6420, 6422, 6424, 6438, 
6444, 6447, 644 


‘Learning in 
н, $204, 6268, 6395, 6396, 6407, 6415, 
6422, 6427, 6432, 6433, 6438, 6442 


шта na 6199, 6201, 6203, 6230, 6273, 
6274, 6287, 6321 
Rat/Maze Learning in 
ive ation і 
in 
ыс 6316, 6340, 6344, 6364, 6387, 6388, 
6389, 6390, 6391, 6392, 6393, 6424, 6430, 


6441, 6457 
Rat/Reinforcement & Reinforcement Schedule 


in 
6178, 6205, 6213, 6289, 6314, 6410, 6411, 
6413, 6415, 6419, 6420, 6422, 6425, 6427, 


‚ 6432, 6433, 6435, 6437, 6438, 6441, 
p 6444, 6445, 6447, 6448, 6449 


Shock & Shock Effects in 
mr 6303, 6316, 6340, 6345, 6392, 6407 


Rat/Stress Effects in 
6350, 6356 


Rating (ке also Rating Scale) 
7601, 7669, 7909 
ing Scale 
7607, 7754 
Time 
5980, 6053, 6088, 6089, 6090, 6091, 6092, 
6093, 6094, 6156, 6242, 6536, 7296, 7307, 
7324, 7329 
Readability (SEE Display, Writing) 


, 6627, 7184, 7248, 7273, 7404, 7469, 

7472, 7474, 7481, 7486, 7505, 7564, 7675, 

7680, 7687, 7692, 7699, 7701, 7712, 7717, 

7719, 7723, 7725, 7727, 7729, 7736, 7738, 

7743, 7747, 7748, 7799, 7803, 7805, 7813, 

ат, 7824, ord Hu 3 

Readiı ficiency (see also Education/: pe- 

cial Remedial) 


7274, 7296, 7391, 7468, 7475, 7485, 7498, 
7506, 7514, 7517, 7527, 7529, 7534, 7564, 
7683, Uie und Ue ý 

Reasoning (SEE gic, Thinking, Cognition, 
Categorical Behavior) 

Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 
tion 


69, 5134, 6135, 6137, 6139, 6140, 614), 

5143, 6144, 6145, 6132, 6495, 6496, , 

6507, 6633, 6636, 7461, 7479, 7523, 7837 
; (see also Memory, Recall, Reten- 

tion) 

6017, 6023, 6024, 6151, 6166, 6517, 7265, 

dar 7738 


n 
6354, 6619, 7148, 7180, 7220, 7238, 7503, 
7600, 7922 


Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 
Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 
sponse, Muscle) 
6220, 6368, 7268 
(SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
lems, Statistics) 
Rehabilitation (see also Counselin » Rehabili- 
tation, Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 


6936, 6948, 7093, 7238, 7239, 7240, 7242, 
v 7282, 7294, 7353, 7359, 7374, 7480, 


Rehabilitation/Vocational (see also Mental 
Retardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
Training in’ 

7062, 909 , 7237, 7282 

Reinforcement (see also next headings, Rat/ 
Кураа & Reinforcement Schedule 
їп) 


6066, 6094, 6102, 6130, 6192, 6198, 6236, 
6405, 6417, 6428, 6429, 6431, 6434, 6450, 
6456, 6487, 6756, 7091, 7219, 7346, 7351, 
7353, 7407, 7439, 7530, 7568, 7797, 7824, 
7826, 7839, 7876, 7920 
Reinforcement ‘Schedule 
6098, 6111, 6118, 6128, 6129, 6210, 6305, 
6343, ^ 6401, 6409, 6416, 6426, 6428, 
6436, 6439, 6440, 6443, 6450, 6452, 6487, 
6491, 6767, 7004, 7101, 7193, 7346, 7717 
inforcement 
6425, 6429, 7576 
Reinforcement/Delayed (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 
Reinforcement/Partial (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 
Reinforcement/Secondary (SEE Reinforce- 
ment 
Reinforcement/Social 
6059, 6110, 6128, 6493, 6579, 6587, 6795, 


7101, 7351, 7370, 7409, 7439, 7515, 7557, 
7591, 7642, 7797 


ES Tm (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 
maii 172. 5983, 6035, 6087, 6877, 6892, 7458 
055, 6529, 6555, 6629, 6653, 6658, 6664, 
6665, 6666, 6667, 6668, 6684, 6685. 6688, 
6691, 6709, 6711, 6756, 6791, 6828, 6836; 
6931, 6947, 6960, 7055, 7100, 7136, 7315. 
E TALI 7433, 7594, 7595, 7753, 7163, 
REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 


im 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Reminiscence (SEE Memory, Recall) 

Remission (SEE Mental Hospital & Hospi- 

talization, Hospital & Hospitalization) 

Repetition (SEE Stimulation, Familiarity) 

Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
ion 


Ri 
6071, 6160, 6862, 6868, 6871, 7084, 7130, 
7155, 7161 

Reptile (SEE Animals) 

(see also Experimentation) 
5956, 6183, 6809, 6927, 7106, 7399, 7551, 
7808, 7818 

Research Methods 
5964, 5976, 5997, 6176, 6642, 6797, 6841, 
6918, 7033, 7383 

Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 

Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 
zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 

Respiration 
6061, 6088, 6182, 6202, 6208, 6224, 6233, 
6326, 6329, 6344, 6350, 6353, 6355, 6356, 
6461 

Response (see also Conditioned Response, 
“Conditioned Emotional Response) 

6092, 6102, 6401 


Response Laen SEE Réaction Time) 
Respofise Set (S Ц Set 


Response/Delayed (SE Response) 
31 Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Memory, Recall, Recog- 
nition) 
6100, 6116, 6132, 6145, 6148, 6217, 6393, 
6489, 6494, 6512, 6731, 6776, 6929, 7685, 
7687, 7696, 7703, 7727, 7734, 7739, 7832, 
7836 


Retina (see also Eye) 
6004, 6016, 6189, 6252, 6253, 6255 
Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 
Gerontology) 
Retrieval (S. 
Reviews 
6182, 6269, 6306, 6811, 6916, 6926, 6942, 
7026, 7033, 7214, 7320, 7366 
Reward (see also Reinforcement) 
Sx» 6411, 6430, 6433, 6763, 7275, 7345, 
7 


Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authoritar- 
janism) 


Riot (SEE Social Behavior/Human, Aggres- 
sion, paca Movements) 


Information) 


6173, 6672, 6743, 6766, 6773, 6874, 7453, 
7698, 7918 

Risky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group Dy- 
namics, Risk Taking) 

RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 

Role 


6573, 6592, 6634, 6659, 6676, 6678, 6762, 
6797, 7047, 7175, 7529, 7564, 7603, 7637, 
7640, 7645 


Role Playing (SEE Role) 

Rorschach Test (see also Projective Techni ue) 
6619, 6890, 6907, 6908, 6909, 6910, 6911, 
6949, 6995, 7131, 7177, 7371, 7527 

Frustration Study (SEE 
Projective Techni jue) 
Rotary Pursuit (SEE Visual Perception, Motor 
'erformance) 
Rotation (SEE Somesthesia, Factor Analysis) 
Running (SEE Activity, Motor Performance) 
Rural Environment (see also Community, 
Urban & Suburban Environment) 
6488, 6547, 6597, 6605, 6616, 6661, 6682, 
6891, 6913, 6947, 7100, 7123, 7377, 7544, 
7601, 7624, 7762 

Russia (SEE USSR) 


Sadism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Safety (see also Driving) 
7921. 7922, 7923 
Salary (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
Salivation (SEE Conditioning/Classical, 
Gland, Taste) 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, Food) 


kass. 


@ 
6915, 7032, 
98, 7199, 
7248, 7367 ( 
Schizophrenia/ р 
7171, 7203, 7205 1 
Schi 1 т 
7016, 7196, 7197, 
Schiz 
7073, 7210 
Schizo] 0 Role 
6956, 7206, 720! 4 
Schizophrenia/ & 


oie ot (se 
Scholastic Achievement (SEE 


Academic) 
School (see alto e he 
Classroom, d 
7013, 7389, 7394, 7415, 
7595, 7648, 7782 
School Achievement (SEE 
ademic) 
School Adjustment 
6653, 6828, 7401, 7403, 
7409, 7418, 7421, 7422, 74 


89, 7413, 7417, 
7248, 7389, 7413, 7417, 75 
7601, 7602, 7603, 7605, 76 


7609, 7903 кл! 
School Anxiety (SEE Anxiety, 
School Dro 

7714, 7752 j 
School Lr (see also / 

ademic 

6074, 7396, 7423, 7471, 74 

7676, 7671, 7680, 7682, 

7687, 7688, 7690, 7695, 7 

7722, 7726, 7727, 7734, 

7748, p 7791, 7810, 

7838, 7 
School Psychology (SEE 

коЛ. Guidance/Educa 
School зо (SEE C 
ics, Readiny 
РЕА, & Scientists 
5953, 5957, 5963, 
lethod (SE! 


Seasonal oar (SEE MT 
Environmen! БЕТ 
Security (SEE Dependency) — | 


ive (SEE Drugs) 
Segregation (SEE Integration) | 
Seizure (SEE Electroconv ile 
ous System/Disorder 
Selection py 
6942, 6949, 7631, 7724. 
7864, 7865, 7866, 7867, 


also next heading: 
Se 6725, 6737, 7138, ` 


592, 6605, 6717, 
в, 7148, 7163, 13: 


7419, 7421, 7425, 7435, 7473, 7512, 7528, 
7535, 7540, 7541, 7560, 7562, 7564, 7565, 
1571, 7587, 7625, 7653, 7656, 7668, 7686, 
7704, 7707, 7713, 7725, 7731, 7732, 7737, 
7149, 7755, 7786, 7788, 7803, 7805, 7844 
Self-Disclosure (SEE Interpersonal Processes) 
Self-Esteem (SEE Self-Concept) 
Self-Evaluation 
6585, 6662, 6777, 6848, 6872 
Self-Perception 
6063, 6562, 6568, 6608, 6660, 6673, 6704, 
6750, 6770, 6847, 6870, 6951, 7115, 7144, 
7255, 7260, 7403, 7546, 7586, 7588, 7590, 
7621, 7638, 7643, 7645, 7653, 7757, 7903 
Self-Stimulation (see also Motivation, Stim- 
ulation, Brain Stimulation, Rat/Brain Stim- 
ulation in) 
6223, 6327 
Self/Ideal (SEE Self Concept) 
Selling (SEE Advertising, Business, Consumer 
Behavior) 
Semantic Differential 
6801, 6810, 6816, 6909 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
6112, 6157, 6507, 6527, 6811, 6818, 6858, 
7277 


2 

Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 

Sensitivity 
6080, 6258, 6631, 6732, 6741, 6751, 6755, 
6770, 6775, 6850, 6897, 7130, 7546, 7565, 
7650, 7652, 7659, 7666, 7869, 7870, 7872, 
7873 

Sensory Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 


fy) 
Sensory Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 
sory) 
Sensory Physiology (SEE Physiology/Sensory) 
Sensory Processes (see also Intersensory Proc- 
esses, Physiology/Sensory) 
6142, 6181, 6225, 6463, 7196, 7299, 7923 
Sentence 
„ 6157, 6512, 6517 
Sentence Completion Test (SEE  Projective 
. Technique) 


Serial Learning (SEE Learning/Serial) 

Set (sce also Expectation) 

" 6156, 6414, 6517, 6794, 6822, 7202, 7348 
x 


.. 6688, 6862, 7732, 7767 
Sex Differences 
5988, 6005, 6025, 6040, 6061, 6064, 6096, 
6245, 6477, 6479, 6490, 6516, 6530, 6546, 
6553, 6559, 6561, 6569, 6578, 6579, 6595, 
6598, 6605, 6612, 6623, 6637, 6663, 6687, 
6688, 6689, 6691, 6694, 6702, 6707, 6719, 
6729, 6743, 6744, 6753, 6765, 6780, 6792, 
6793, 6804, 6806, 6840, 6842, 6855, 6883, 
6898, 6946, 6987, 7108, 7115, 7182, 7261, 
7330, 7354, 7372, 7408, 7415, 7424, 7426, 
7434, 7439, 7513, 7544, 7565, 7595, 7641, 
1665 7651, 7679, 7112, 7114, 7743, 7748, 
Sex Differences-Animal 
. 6186, 6392, 6459 
Sex Differences/Academic Achievement 
„_ 1672, 7752, 7843 
Sex Role 
6361, 6363, 6558, 6567, 6577, 6660, 6663, 
ns 9 1102, 7139, 7147, 7149, 7174, 
1 . 7573, 7732, 7798, 7857 
wal Behavior i 
6043, 6068, 6182, 6351, 6607, 6677, 6683, 
6684, 6685, 6686, 6687, 6690, 6691, 6692, 
g 6693, 6694, 6707, 6945, 7065, 7128, 7157 
xual Behavior-Animal 
6274. 6360, 6373, 6374, 6451, 6689 
xual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
. 6855, 6898, 6924, 7124, 7209 
Sexual Disorder 
7128, 7236, 7255 
Ё ка (SEE Perception/Form & 
Shaping (SEE Conditionin, 
g) 
Seed Empolyment (SEE Rehabilitation/ 
‘Ocational) 
: & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
onvulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 
Effects in) 


Eus 6109, 6129, 6253, 6266, 6302, 6386, 
vu EMT (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 
Shuck Ветан (SEE Electroconvulsive 
вазы SEE Family Relations) 


6029, 6031, 6033, 6035, 6037, 6083, 6091, 
6106, 6458, 6791 


Similarity 
5989, 6060, 6121, 6122, 6572, 6580, 6581, 
Pas 6739, 6795, 6821, 7385, 7555, 7696, 


Simulation (see also Model) 
She Constancy GEE Gestalt Psychology 
ус ] 
Visual Perception, Perception) 4 

Size Perception (SEE Perception/Size) 

Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 
6062, 6072, 6229, 6740, 7129, 7155, 7215, 
7222 

Skin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 


Response) 
Saep ie Dus Dem & Dreaming, Rapid 
уе Movement 
‚ 6045, 6145, 6201, 6230, 6241, 6251, 
b 6279, 6308, 6328, 6922, 6985, 7032, 


7187 
Slow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, 
Mental Retardation) 


Smell 
6195, 6367, 6460 


627 
Social Processes (see also next headings, 


6641, 6645, $659, 6663, 6666, 6971, 
(SEE Acceptance, Social 
(SEE Adjustment/Personal 


& Social) 
Social Approval (see also ince] 
6110, 6581, 6673, 6774, 6785, б, 6845, 
6903, 6975, 7261, 7403, 7439, 7519, 7686, 
7726, 7741, 7785 
Social Attraction (SEE Interpersonal Attrac- 


tion) 


/ Animal. 
179, 6359, 6369, 6371, 6373, 6375, 6376, 
баб, 6451, 6452, 6453, 6454, 6455, 6456, 


7, 6458, 6459 
восі Betavior/ Human (see also Childhood/ 


ea, ЕА 6742, 6752, 6756, 


6765, 7150 
6937, 7156, 7257 
6682, 6683, 6712, 6914, 7111, 


7145 


Social 
NC; 


Social al) ence (see also Interpersonal Influ- 
ence) 612%, 
6661, 6712, 6721, 6722, 
s, е, 6110, 6773, 6783, 6784, 6833, 
6874, 7107, 7621, 7883, 7902 


ial өй б, 6630, 6726, 6736, 6748, яв, 

€769, 6782, 6950, 6989. 7173, 7198, 7249. 

5406, 7417, 7596, 7653, 7793 
Social Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation) 
Social Mobility (see also Social Structure: 
Social Model (SEE Social Processes 
secl re 

7412, 7420 


eu. 
E: 


$984, pin 6073, 6515, 6555, 6561, 6563, 
6568, 6572, 6580, 6581, 6586, 6595, 6596, 
6601, 6608, 6645, 6660, 6669, 6673, 6679, 
6696, 6698, 6699, 6704, 6727, 6730, 6729, 
6756, 6765, 6770, 6777, 6781, 6784, 
6786, 6787, 6792, 6793, 6794, 6796, 
6798, 6799, 6800, 6801, 6802, 6803, 6806, 
6833, 6843, 6861, 6896, 6897, 6906, 6931, 
6946, 7051, 7063, 7191, 7198, 7249, 7251, 
7260, 7413, 7415, 7417, 7558, 7578, 7587, 
7597, 7601, 7602, 7621, 7625, 7630, 7652, 
7653, 7654, 7659, 7663, 7668, 7713, 7757, 
7758, 7862, 7897, 7902, 7907 

Social Power fus Social Influence, Inter 

personal Ini 


Social) 
Social Role (SEE Role) 
NC ues 
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nm 
Aviation, Environment, 
cT uy 


Space Orientation Orien 
Space Perception orem 
also next headings, Verbal 


6484, 6502, 6508, 0813, 6815, 6818, 75, 
7004, 7197, 7265, 7272, 7276, 7279, тум, 
7469, 7484, 7620, 7823, 7837 


Stuueriog |, 7272, 7274, 7276, 1277, 
720, 


7281, 7282, 7291 


Ше (see also Mathematics, Factor Anal- 
ysis) 


5967, 5968, 5969, 5970, 5971, 5972, 5975, 
6055, 7449, 7460, 7745, 7750, 7867 
зен СВЕ Social Structure, Socioeconomic 

tus) 
(see also Attitude) 
Stimulant (ЗЕЕ Drugs) 
Stimulation 


6061, 6069, 6226, 6238, 6253, 6254, 
6264, 6270, 6377, 646, 3) 7567 
PEN пове Brain Stimulation, 
mulation in) 
Stimulus. 


6069, 6084, 6092, 6227, 6234, 6400, 6413, 
6418, 6419, 6420, 6422, 6426, 6443, 7349 
Generalization (SEE Generalization) 
SUM pend (see also Shock & Shock 
теп 
5967, 6022, 6029, 6033, 6034, 6091, 6098, 
6105, 6263, 6343, 6435 


6114, 6162, 6163, 6167, 6367, 6493, 
pa THES Lui 7497 
(see ‘onflict, Stress/Physiological, 
Rat/Stress Effects in) 
6064, 6071, 6072, 6088, 6352, 6362, 6608, 
6646, 6740, 6752, 6865, 6866, 6937, 7108, 
7155, 7159, 7172, 7628, 7877, 7886, 7922 


6347, 6348, 6349, 6354, 63: 6740 
Stroke (SEE Brain Disorder, 55,90 


ers) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SEE Oc- 
cupational Interest) 
1 (see also next headings, School Drop- 
ош 


мА 7561, ы, 7856 
Student Attitude Е Attitude/Student) 
Student Dropout (SEE School Dropout) 
Student Protest (SEE Social Movements, 
Attitude/Student) 
Teacher (SEE Teacher Trainin; 
Student/ (see also Achievement/Aca- 
demic-College) 
6660, 6689, 6730, 6768, 6799, 6817, 6875, 
7398, 7423, 7460, 7536, 7563, 7584, 7641, 
7676, 7678, 7702, 7705, 7724, 7727, 7734, 
7769, 7785, 7809, 7819, 7827, 7829, 7831, 
7837, 7840, 7847, 7850 
/ 


ttitude 
6675, 6689, 6700, 6706, 6707, 6716, 6839, 
7404, 7410, 7412, 7413, 7414, 7417, 7422, 
TOA Lyi i TM 7459, 7543, 7577, 
т.2999, 1711, 7775, 7783, 7793, 7801, 
7815, 7860 т" 


Personality 
6837, , 7390, 7410, 7412, 7414, 7420, 
7422, 7429, 7432, 7434, 7436, 7439, 7450, 
7451, 7460, 7461, 7465, 7473, 7537, 7543, 
Ey 0 DI IRA 2. 7590, 7653, 
, a 49, 3 , 
7795, 7835, 7842, Tost Tone 
School (see also Child- 
hood & Children, оттай GR 


7167, 7772, 7787, 7788. 7794, 7799, 7803, 
ioo 7810, 7811, 7813, 7822, 7826, 7834, 


Student/ i 
Gifted (SEE Gifted) 


6645, 6770, 6851, 7257, 7449, 7453, 7539 
7555, 7577, 7632, 7709, Bias 
Student/ Орта 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


7697. 7698, 7703, 7704, 7707, 7721, 7733 
7737, 7739, 7742, 7750, 7752. 7789, 7790, 
7796, 7797, 7800, 7831, 7838, 7843, 7849 

Student/Junior High School (sec also Ado- 
lescence) 


) 
7408, 7418, 7433, 7455, 7464, 7540, 7542, 
7547, 7857, 7575, 7579, 7593, 7598, 7620. 
7631, 7663, 7681, 7695, 7704, 7716, 7718, 
7779, 7804, 7810, 7817, 7836 
(see also Speech/Defective) 
6077, 7270, 7273, 7275, 7660 
Subception (SEE Perception, Visual Percep. 
ton) 


‘Subliminal atc see (SEE Perception, Visual 
п, сй 


Perceptio: reshold) 
Subeeslon (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal 
Influence) 


Suburbs (SEE Urban & Suburban Environ 
ment) 
Success (SEE Achievement) 
Sucking (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 
ibility (SEE Hypnosis, Personality 
rait) 
Suicide (sce also Death) 
a 7117, 7118, 7119, 7120, 7121, 7122, 
36 


(SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
(SEE "Leadership, Management) 
(see also Medicine) 
6931, 7187, 7358, 7362, 7365 
(see also Inventory, Questionnaire, 
Scale, Testing Methods) 
SVIB (SEE Occupational Interest) 
Symbol & S; (SEE Meaning, Com- 
munication, Language) 
Dun (SEE Nervous 


System/Autonomic) 
3, 6371, 6814, 6890 
(see also is, Psychodiagnosis) 
71, 6965, 6968, 7074, 7100, 7115, 7156, 


7163, 7185, 7287, 7914 

Syntax (see also Grammar) 

6507, 6512, 7292, 7343 

Systems Analysis (SEE Organizational Struc- 
ture) 


Tachist (SEE Apparatus) 

Tactile (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 

Talent (SEE Ability) 

Eo. Engineering Psychology, Mili- 
tary) 

Task 
6772 

Taste (see also Food) 

Teacher 


6645, 7248, 7386, 7400, 7409, 7418, 7444, 
7480, 7487, 7531, 7545, 7549, 7574, 7602. 
7604, 7606, 7610, 7614, 7619, 7621, 7631. 
7634, 7635, 7637, 7640, 7641, 7654, 7660, 
7665, 7667, 7713, 7732, 7772, 7834 
Teacher Attitudes & 
7388, 7389, 7405, 7406, 7413, 7417, 7450, 
7570, 7601, 7605, 7610, 7611, 7612, 7613. 
7614, 7616, 7617, 7620, 7621. 7622, 7623. 
1625, 7626, 7628, 7630, 7631, 7637, 7638, 
7639, 7642, 7645, 7646, 7647, 7648, 7652. 
7654, 7655, 7656, 7657, 7658, 7661, 7662, 
7663, 7664, 7666, 7667, 7670, 7671, 7672. 
7675, 7681. 7693, 7711, 7757, 7764 
Teacher Т! 
7397. 7612, 7613, 7615, 7616, 7617, 7618. 
7622, 7624, 7626, 7629, 7632, 7633, 7636, 
7640, 7642, 7643, 7644, 7645, 7646, 1647, 
7649, 7650, 7651, 7652, 7653, 7654, 7655. 
7658, 7659, 7661, 7662, 7666, 7667, 7668, 
7669, 7825, 7828 
(see also next headings) 
7388, 7409, 7569, 7599, 7623, 7626, 7634, 
7635, 7641, 7642, 7643, 7650, 7656, 7658. 
7661, 7664, 7665, 7667, 7676, 7690, 7737. 
7794, 7818 
Teaching Aids (see also Programed Instruc- 
tion; 
7341. 7396, 7445, 7479, 7507, 7514, 7632, 


7404 
Thinking (see 


7636, 7695, 7735, 7 
7810, 7814, 7815, 7817, 78 
7 7837, 7840, 7842, 


Teaching Method (see also 
struction) 


7836, 
7846, 


(SEE Teaching Meth 
Parapsychology) 


6701, 7636, 7808, 7816, 7820, 
Television/ Educational (SEE Tele 
Temperature 

6181, 6244, 6346, 6348, 6353, 635 
6406, 7026, 7215, 7886 Ц 
Temperature Sense (SEE Cutaneou 
‘Tension (SEE Conflict, Stress, An 
Territorial Behavior (SEE Instincti 

ior) 

Test & Testing (see also next 
Projective Technique, specific 
5972, 5983, 6086, 6594, 6877, 7: 

7396, 7444, 7453, 7728, 7802, 786 
Test Anxiet; Е 
6052, 6535, 6893, 7447, 7536, 75 
7704, 7813 $ 
‘Test/ Ability (SEE Test/Aptitude) _ 
Test/ Achievement В 
Еру 7447, 7452, 7461, 7 
7826, 7854 


7749, 7770, 7856, 7889 
Test/Intelli, 
6534, 6337, 6610, 6875, 6876, 6 
6880, 6881, 6882, 7068, 7079, 2 
7158, 7297, 7392, 7443, 7448, 7 
7462, 7477, 7516, 7553, 7699, 7 
7765, 7770, 7799, 7856, 7865 

'crsonalit | 
те, 6605, 6845, 6855, 6887, д 
6892, 6903, 7084, 7097, ur 
7151, 7153, 7208, 7403, 7428, i 
7436, 7465, 7535, 7607, уе 
7714, 7728, 7749, 7753, 7853, 
Testing Methods 

7453, 7864 


185, 6210, 7295 
Titel Apperception Test (SEE P 
TR eo. pe Learning Theory, 
Theory, Psychoanalytic Theory. 
tion Theory, Motivation Theory, 

TD 6018, 6: 

951, 5952, 5954, ] 
Соле 6690, 6698, 6733, 6020, 
‚ 7891 
тык Community ЕЕ С 
Psychotherapy/ Methods ш pos 
Therapeutic Process (see Е, 
6952, 6953, 6955, 6964, pon 6 
6974, 6975, 6976, 697, ] 
6991, 7010, 7017, 7239 


ion/Treatment of Ё 
n Electro 


also Cognition, [0 


sorical Behavior) 6156, 6159, 61006 


6166, 6170, 6181, 6281, 6506, 6508, 6766, 
6818, 7267, 7381, 7414, 7464, 7688, 7733, 
7794, 7811, 7838, 7863 
Thirst (SEE Water & Water Intake, Depri- 
vation, Motivation) 
Threat 
6064, 6065, 6071, 6570, 6750, 6805, 6866, 
6868 
Threshold 
6006, 6027, 6089, 6200, 6205, 6249, 6303, 
7327 
Time (see also Perception/Time, Reaction 
Time) 
5966, 6516, 6784, 7201, 7887 
Time Estimation 
5997, 7201, 7266 
Time Interval Effects (SEE  Interval/Time, 
Interval/Interstimulus) 
Token (SEE Reinforcement) 
Tone (SEE Sound) 
Touch (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 
Tracking (SEE Visual Perception) 
Training (see also Teacher Training) 
5988, 6162, 6520, 6731, 6732, 6734, 6751, 
6755, 6760, 6775, 6776, 6778, 6783, 6917, 
6988, 6996, 7250, 7563, 7771, 7855, 7856, 
7870, 7874 
Training/Industrial & Military 
7865, 7869, 7871, 7872, 7873, 7875, 7876, 
7907, 7908 
Training/ Psychology 
‚ 6932, 6935, 6942, 6949, 6950, 6953, 
7248, 7410, 7539, 7585, 7587 
( acher Training) 


E Personality t 

Tranquilizer (see also Drug Therapy, Chlor- 
promazine) 
6193, 6297, 6308, 6321, 6355, 6831, 6837, 
7019, 7020, 7036, 7039, 7221, 7222, 7298, 


rait) 


Transsexualism exual Deviation) 
Transvestism exual Deviation) 
Trauma (SE ‘ess, Emotion) 


Treatment (see also Therapy, Schizophrenia/ 
Treatment of, Case Report-Treatment, 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of) 

6922, 7106, 7116, 7180, 7271 

Treatment/Outpatient 
7035, 7178 

Trust (SEE Interpersonal Processes, Social 
Perception) 

Tuberculosis (SEE Disease) 

Twins (see also Genetics, Family Relations) 


Uker (SEE Illness) 
Unconscious E Motivation, 
Т States, Psychoanalytic Theory) 
nderachievement (SEE Achievement/Over & 
Under) 
Underdeveloped Countries (SEE Cultures & 
ountries) 
Undergraduates (SEE Student/College) 
"derprivileged (SEE Socioeconomic Status, 
T hi idhood/Disadvantaged) 
ater Environment (SEE Environment) 
employment (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Walon eae ee Status) 
E / i 
United States 'ersonnel/Industrial) 


5956, 6183, 6597, 6629, 6640, 6647, 6669, 


Conscious 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


, 6887, 7120, 7140, 7156, 7468, 7668, 7859 
University (SEE College, Student/College) 
Unwed Mother (SEE Pregnancy, Mother) 
Urban & Suburban E (see also 

Community, Rural Environment) 

6477, 6516, 6519, 6541, 6545, 6547, 6616, 

6643, 6649, 6677, 6833, 7400, 7406, 7427, 

7446, 7544, 7556, 7575, 7601, 7605, 7626, 

7631, 7663, 7725, 7752, 7798, 7841 
Urination (SEE Elimination) 

USSR 3 
5956, 6647 


alidity 
5983, 6875, 6881, 6882, 6893, 7444, 7452, 
7466, 7553, 7617 
Validity/Construct (SEE Validity) 
Value & Values 
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7924. Court, J. H. John C. Raven, M.Sc., F.B.Ps.S. 
(1902-1970). Bulletin of the British Psychological Soci- 
ely, 1971(Jan), Vol. 24(82), 47-48.—Briefly recounts the 
life of J. С. Raven known for his contribution to 
psychological theory and practice.—V. S. Sexton. 

7925. Lee, D. M. Charlotte M. Fleming, M.A., 
Ed.B., Ph.D. (1894-1970). Bulletin of the British 
Psychological Society, 1971(Jan), Vol. 24(82), 45-46. 
—Briefly recounts the life of C. M. Fleming and her 
contribution to furthering “psychological knowledge and 
its relations with the practice of education in all its 
aspects.” —V. S. Sexton. 

7926. White, John С. Mahesh M. Desai, M.A., 
B.Comm., LL.B., Ph.D., F.B.Ps.S. (1903-1970). Bul- 
letin of the British Psychological Society, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
24(82), 45.—In this obituary, the contribution of M. M. 
Desai to establishing a place for clinical psychologists in 
England's health services is briefly recounted.— V. S. 
Sexton. 
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FR.C.P., D.P.M., F.B.Ps.S. (1893-1970). Bulletin of 
the British Psychological Society, 1971(Jan), Vol. 24(82, 
4].—Briefly recounts the life of E. Miller known for his 
work in, and contributions to, child psychiatry.— V. S. 
Sexton. 
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i M recounts the life of C. Jackson who is known 
or his work in pioneering postwar educational psy- 
chology.—V. S. Sexton. 
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Institute for Parapsychology, FRNM. tah! 
apsychology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 34(4), 2 чш 
Summaries of 19 reports which were m | 
Foundation for Research on the Nature of Man 
September 1970. 

P943. FitzHerbert, Joan. The nature de 
and paranormal healing. Journal of don Ls 
Psychical Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. ы! ar 
—Integrating an explanation of the pl SN Mili, 
scribed in works by W, Sargant, S. Black, АШ hi 
hypnosis is described as somewhat m ru 
life: the trance as regression to an infan mie pen 
hypnotist as a mother figure. The hypo for to 2 yf 
intimate mother-child communication prior tai 
age, which may be confused for ae о bilities, freed 
with God, is cited. In a deep trance, E td The 
from repression, increase in telekine! ‚шон 
interaction of telekinetic mental ene Therefore, 
mental energy field may affect all жое ti 
visualizing physical healing by enn produ 
hypnotic trances becomes the resul s are dE 
telekinetic activity. Similar mechanism: (18 ref)-G 
autonomic learning and divine healing. 

Frankel. 


ed wil 


in a cold room. A total of 9000 turned OF 
resulted in 4,615 occasions on whic Exp. П cockroaches 
and provided the S with heat. In Exp. king grid. 


oe SS. 
served as Ss. Ss were placed a A ier to sec te SS 
connected with the binary RNG, oid th electric 


toa 
could influence the apparatus so as | ed more, 


Shock. It was found that they receiv 


than the expected number. A confirmatory test showed 
the same direction of scoring: a total of 25,600 numbers 
generated by the RNG resulted in 13,109 shocks, a 
deviation of 309 more than expected by chance. It is 
suggested that the random generator did not produce the 
numbers as physics would predict, but the generated 
numbers depended on the later effect they caused. 
—Journal abstract. 

7945. Thouless, Robert H. Experiments on psi 
selt-training with Dr. Schmidt's pre-cognitive ap- 
paratus. Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 46(747), 15-21.—Utilizing Н. Schmidt's 
(see PA, Vol. 44:4322) electronic apparatus for pre- 
cognitive experimentation, in which the S has to decide 
which of 4 colored lights will be in circuit when he 
presses a key, the E tested himself (8 batches of 100 
trials) daily for 3 wk. The Ist batches aimed at success in 
pressing down the correct key, while aiming for failure in 
the next batch, hoping to achieve a differential effect 
from the 2 conditions. The E reported statistically 
insignificant results of attempts to find evidence of 
learning. Although the experiment appears to be a failure 
in finding a psi task learning device, because some 
Suggestion of a learning effect did occur, further 
experimentation is encouraged.—G. J. Frankel. 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


7 7946. Burger, Henry С. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
achrony and arbitrage: Neglected factors in 
by rant psychology. Current Anthropology, 1971, Vol. 
, 171-178, 188-189.—The perhaps dominant school of 
py phology is operant behaviorism, made operational by 
inner's group as behavior modification. It is based on 
tesponses near in time and place to stimuli—appro- 
Priately, responses of pigeons, rats, and aphasics. But the 
normal human brain has a distinctive part (the angular 
he which enables cognition to bypass emotion, hence 
oct symboling. Culture is the institutionization of 
ОШ pling by interchanging past and future times, near 
gift rent places. Navajo Indians avoid government 
(hej. Se Of past experiences. Potlatches interequalize 
ries eBularities (in time and space) of fish runs. Puberty 
def Ate obligations that overcome tropical protein 
ron encies. Such spatio-temporal spreadings are envi- 
penal realities that hardly fit the rigid laboratory: 
бее nterlinkages require field work. Operant-boasted 
artifi sses disappear when one pursues them beyond their 
au environment, especially into a non-Anglo 
‘vironment. 5 field situations are cited. (16 ref.) 

Surnal summary. 
Kolika Gibson, James J. (Cornell U.) The legacies of 
Behavi $ principles. Journal of the History of the 
i ом! Sciences, 1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 3-9.—Among 
only unding fathers of Gestalt psychology, Koffka is the 
laws a to have written a book of principles. But the 
е establi that he proposed, apart from the facts that 
eg. i lished, have not been verified over the years; 
versal T; phenomenon of figure-on-ground is not uni- 
Yet his b € concept of structure remains ambiguous. And 
PSychol ООК, more than any other of its time, set the 
Franks, Y of perception on its present course.—C- 
Etwari j indeland, Michael J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
ournal radford Titchener: A pioneer in perception. 
Tian ve. History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
n), Vol. 7(1), 23-28. Titchener, born in England 
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but heavily indoctrinated with the German (Wundtian) 
fagien: stressed peycholosy as the science of “mind” 
r “consciousness,” which 2 concepts he subtly dis- 
tinguished. To study these UA he traed to 
Asch-type introspection. Through introspection, 3 ele- 
ments basic to perception were isolated—sensation, 
image, and affect. Sensation, the most important and the 
most basic element, was defined as any sense process 
that could not be further analyzed b introspection. In 
his 35 yr. of work in perception, Titchener published 10 
books and over 200 articles—many devoted to the 
defense of introspection as a valid and reliable means of 
observation. While both introspection and much of the 
data he collected are highly suspect, Titchener is still to 
be viewed as very much responsible for making psy- 
chology scientific and experimental.—C. M. Franks. 

7949. Hudson, Liam. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) The 
choice of Hercules. Bulletin of the British Psychological 
Society, 1970(Oct), Vol. 23(81), 287-292.—Discusses the 
position of psychology between the me extremes 
defined by the arts on the 1 hand and physical sciences 
on the other. The limitations of excessive empiricism are 
cited. The need to explore other alternatives—the 
structural, the phenomenological, and the anthropological 
—is recognized. It is felt that such exploration might 
even result in the kind of paradigm change which 
psychology now needs.—V. S. Sexton. 

7950. Radner, Michael & Winokur, ‘Stephen. (Eds.) 
(McMaster U., Hamilton, Ontario, Canada) Minnesota 
studies in the philosophy of science: IV. Analyses of 
theories and methods of physics and psyc! ology. 
Minneapolis; Minn.: U. Minnesota Press, 1970. ix, 441 p. 

12.50. 
я 7951. Sj Lennart. (U. Góteborg, Sweden) The 
т. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 12(1), 29-52.—Reviews the development of E. 


ik" bilistic functionalism. Brunswik's major 
н О Кее i istent emphasis 


entalistic approach to ychology is 
hs alternative аа (3 р. ге!.)—/ошгла! 


abstract. 

G. Phantom theories: A reply 
ain of the British Psychological Society, 
. 23(81), 281-285.—Intended as à reply to 
е present author's article on the 
hological theory, this paper 

1 by reason of internal 


A i e unreal 
Su esprit "bot recognized as such. Such 
ntom theories because they are 


designed, i.e, provi 
to describe the opera 
S. Sexton. DUE. 
Gordon. (U. Surrey, Gut й 

En; ties X prn the sub-philosophy ot psychol- 
ү Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 
19 |. 24(82), 23-26.—Proposes 


: reates problems at à 
they do and say п analytical ‘Philosophica roblems, It 


is conten 
confusion makes the ге 


ifficult to grasp. It is argu 
cer а Difficulties caused by 


cannot be ignored. (15 ref. 
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EDUCATION & TRAINING 


7954. Blumen, G. Une année de fonctionnement de 
la commission provisoire d' nement de la 
psychiatrie. [One year of functioning of the Provisional 

mmission On Psychiatric гарана] Annales Médico- 

'chologiques, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 786. -Reports on 
the actions of the French Provisional Regional Com- 
mission on Psychiatric Education, established in 1969. 
The 2nd part of the report deals with problems arising 
from the imposition now educational forms for the 
teaching of psychiatry, —H. Е King. 


PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 


ж. ни i (Harvard U., Law School) The 
con! clini investigation of drugs: 
Some politica economic, oe ion 


to questi f Private rights over th 
app ication of general legal and prol 
е duplications involved in the 
drugs do not change the basic de: 
реш with human Ss. Th 
effective governmental controls 


William J. (Harvard Medical School, 
regulation of the use of 


. Curran, 
Mass.) 

Subjects in medical t 
! agencies, Daedalus, 

e 


Boston, 
human 
of two 
98(2), 542-594. 


obtaining info: 
and potential 
C n. 


7957. Edsall, Geoffrey. (M. h : 
Public Health, State Lab., Boca) Аеш pa hed 
to the of human experimentation. Daedalus, 
"969(5рг) Vol. 98(2), 463-479 —R F. Creegan. 

7958. Fi troduction to 


ce the | 
Tesearch have j 


Perimentation and do has ex- 


This issue of Daedalus 


ures for arriving at 
into effec. —R. F. 


а А. (Harvard U.) 
experimentation. ° D. alus, 

i ernment The legal frameworks 
gover Tegulation of practice, 
 Precedents In suits brought by patients 5 "heir 
as à consequence of medical failures whether or 
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7959. Fı 
Works for h 
1969(Spr), Vol. 
relate not only 
but to 
famili 


Legal frame- 


RAL 

not caused by errors or ille, і 
Measures within a research беч... ad cui 
more directly effective, but the ethical sı rod 
individual doctor will have the last Word in some 
and so education and factors affectin, vo 
Views are involved. Cases are cited in the elaboration ој 


these and secondar 


y points.—R. F. С, 
7960. Jonas, Ha 


regan, 
ns. (New School for Soci 
Philosophical reflections on ex; A ud 
human subjects. Daedalus, 1969(Spr), Vol, 90), 
219-247 F. Creegan. 
7961. Mead, Margaret. (American Museum of Nat 
ural History, New York, N.Y.) Research with human 
beings: A model derived from an Іса! field 
practice. Daedalus, 1969(Spr), Vol. 98(2), 361-386, 
The confidence of the public towards whole branches | 
of science depends in arge measure upon opinions 
concerning the ethical standards and consistency of 
Practitioners. Society by sanctioning and supporting 
Science implies a certain trust, and the scientist seeks to 
maintain (hat. The appropriate model for the hum 
experimental S is the informed participant in science, 
and nothing could be more different than the human 
guinea pig. Difficulties in maintaining the Ша 
Severe in some urban hospital settings, по less п 
some areas of anthropological field research. Reasons 
trying to do so are pragmatic, as well as purely ЧЫЙ 
and аге sufficiently еш once the scientist | 
understands them.—R. F. Creegan. } 
7962. Moore, Francis D. (Harvard Medical 0 
Boston, Mass.) Therapeutic поса ا‎ 
boundaries in the initial clinical rings 1) Val 
and surgical procedures. Daedalus, d ei the I 
98(2), 502-522.—The Ist use of ether anes! Meta! 
injection of insulin, and the Ist use of pet be cid d 
few examples among thousands that cou vs, Rik 
Р itial therapeutic trials. 
potentially dangerous initial ктей but 00! | 
exists in all such cases, and may be ШЕ along related 
eliminated by nontherapeutic puse regulation 
lines. There is need not only for some to the risks and 
but for professional guidelines тае consent of eS 
values of specific clinical areas. Whe od where no 1 
can be truly informed is still debat There is 
knows all the risks no one is totally ad professional 
danger that overregulation at the ха sciences, 90 | 
levels will slow the progress of eT Janced against ollt 
type of ^3 y. and social risk is bal 1 
types.—R. F. Creegan. .) Research wilh 
7963. Parsons, Talcott. (Harvard U) Re complet, 


human subjects and the “profession! 299 


Daedalus, 1969(Spr), Vol. 98 
hee Rutstein, David D. Nahe dy 
Boston, Mass.) The ethical cer 
periments. Daedalus, 1969(Spr), 
—R. F. Creegan. 
GY 
INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLO aii 
wi 
GENERAL BOOKS & REPRE р. (ess) (Û 
7965. Gibbons, Don Е. & Connelly, oooy, Louis 
Portland) Selected readings іп р 25 p. $49 
Mo.: C. V. Mosby, 1970. ko ‘cal litera 
— Presents papers from psycholog! chology tex! Р 
supplement to ап introductory, bor dations, тів) 
Topics covered include biologic and а 
motivation, and developmental, 


psychology. 


METHODOLOGY AND RESEARCH TECHNOLOGY 


METHODOLOGY & RESEARCH 
TECHNOLOGY 


7966. Brewer, Marilynn B., Campbell, Donald T., & 
Crano, William D. (Northwestern U.) Testing a single- 
factor model as an alternative to the misuse of 
partial correlations in hypothesis-testing research. 
Sociometry, 1970(Mar), Vol. 33(1), 1-11.—Criticizes the 
use of partial correlations to test hypotheses about the 
nature of relationships among psychological variables on 
the grounds that the model underlying such use of 
partialing does not allow for the effects of measurement 
error or unique factor components. It is suggested that 
the factor structure underlying the intercorrelations 
always be examined before the single-factor model is 
rejected in favor of a 2-factor model. Reanalyses of the 
data from several studies involving partial correlation are 
presented to illustrate this alternative procedure. (28 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

7967. Droege, Robert C. (U.S. Dept. of Labor, 
Manpower Administration, Washington, D.C.) Effec- 
000018 of follow-up techniques іп large-scale 
e udinal research. Developmental Psychology, 
| (Jul), Vol. 5(1), 27-31.—Recorded the success of 
echniques used to obtain follow-up Occupational and 
onal information from $$ retested 2 and 7 yr. 
after being tested in Grade 12. Information was 
шу obtained from 18,796 Ss at the 2-yr. 
Renin and from 15,100 Ss at the 7-yr follow-up. 
on ott show that (a) primary reliance should be placed 
аны information Бу letters, because of their 
ds ees and low cost; (b) à variety of secondary 
diem be used if the information cannot bi 
КУЧ, from the S; (c) nearly 100% follow-up success 15 
УЕР", д detailed’ data are not required; and (d) a 
ite у of techniques is required when detailed infor- 

ion must be obtained.—Journal abstract. 


MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 


ФИ Afonja, Biyi. (U. Wisconsin) Some Bayesian 
a dae rations of the analysts and choice of a class 
197106219", Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(Маг Vol. 31(9-B), 5695-5696. 
New Soi Aitkin, Murray. (Macquarie U., North Ryde, 
havioral a Wales, Australia) Statistical theory: Be- 
соста, Sclence application. ‘Annual Review of Psy- 
Gey 1971, Vol. 22, 225-250.—Presents а critical 
Rigen ie of developments in statistical theory, mainly 
science. үсе! and 1968, which are relevant to behavior 
ence, (Ъ mportant areas include (a) simultaneous infer- 
theor ) multivariate analysis, and (с) nonparametric 
ud ,Ief.)—P. Hertzberg. 
s, 1070 APterman, А. Z., Rastrigin, L. A- & Solomonov, 
sloln EA Polytechnical Inst, USSR) Intormatsionno- 
na рип naya otsenka taktika postanovki diagnoza 
Zaholevaie Faziicheniya dvukh nevrologicheskikh 
taken PENIJA [An assessment of the procedures under- 
forman ee a diagnosis, taking into account the 
enea and cost accruing (using discrimination 
Kies two neurological diseases by way of example).] 
melika i Diagnostika, 1969(NoV). №0. 3, 171- 
cedures te poses several algorithms for setting UP pro- 
informatio produce a diagnosis, taking into account the 
ation and cost-incurring characteristics of the 
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symptoms. Informational rocedures are теј 

2 algorithms. “Situational ey” is taken etam di 
the Ist algorithm; the minimum of the number of 
outcome vectors, as the basis of procedures the 2nd, Cost 
procedures consist of an examination of all possible 
variants of the diagnostic process and in the choice of the 
symptom which provides the least magnitude of math- 
ematical expectation of subsequent losses going into 
determination of the diagnosis. The proposed procedures 
reduce to the choice of a symptom for which minimal 
loss accompanies isolated diminution of the set of 
outcomes.—I. D. London. 

7971. Borisov, A. N. & Osis, Ya. Ya. (Riga Poly- 
technical Inst., USSR) Poisk naibol'shei razdelimosti 
razmytykh mnozhestv. [Search for the greatest divis- 
ibility of fuzzy sets] Kibernetika i Diagnostika, 
1969(Nov), No. 3, 79-88.—Examines the problem of the 
quantitative assessment of the informational character of 
diagnostic parameters, utilizing L. A. Zadeh’s theory of 
“fuzzy sets." The method leads to optimizing the 
recognition of classes of technical states for a complex 
object of diagnosis. Mathematical procedures are de- 
veloped and applied.—/. D. London. 

7972. Hammond, Kenneth R., Householder, James E., 
& Castellan, N. John. (U. Colorado) Introduction to the 
statistical method: Foundations and use in the 
behavioral sciences. (2nd ed.) New York, N.Y.: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1970. xxi, 410 p. ; 

7973. Kutsin, G. I. & Rastrigin, L. A. (Riga Poly- 
technical Inst, USSR) Issledovanie funktsii nevyazki 
pri identifikatsii prostranstvennykh form metodom 
minimizatsii. [Study of the incongruity function in 
identification of spatial forms by the method of min- 
imization.] Kibernetika i Diagnostika, 1969(Nov), No. 3, 
97-105.—Presents the results of an investigation of the 
incongruity function applied to 2 images, represented in 
the form of n pairs of coordinates of specific points by 
hich these images are compared, The 
ction should be minimal in case of 
Mathematical procedures are 
Pia" Bolytechnical 1 

74. Markovich, Z. P. (Riga Polytechnical Inst, 
USSR) те opredelenie diagnosticheskikh 
parametrov. [Preliminary determination of diagnostic 

arameters.] Kibernetika i Diagnostika, 1969(Nov), No. 3, 
19-32.—Proposes ап f 
diagnostic parameters, tae, 
ра tight and accessibility. The 


a technical diagnosis is replaced b 
description. in the form of graphs. A number of 
conditions are set Up for the selection of the diagnostic 


ters. The algorithm is illustrated by examples 
ath appropriate graphic and numerical materials.—/. D. 


Londo 


n. x 
‚ McNeil, Keith A. & Spaner, Steven D. (South- 
pu U.) Highly correlated predictor variables 
ression models. Multivariate Behavioral 

Vol. 6(1), 117- 125.—The inclusion 
predictor ШР 
ich is hi ith other predictor variables 
which is highly correlated m Xs E ient sige ig 
асе а 
odel, A defense 

been ac r 1 

for ааб cedure of including highly peed 
e YEN es xd can be used when there is 
a requireme 
certain num 
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more important situation occ 
or empirical justification f. 
variable. Discussion is limited t 
highly correlated variabl 

uared elements of 1 of the original varia 


& Osis, Ya. Ya. 
rsa St 
Ob"ektov. [Methods ап 
images and their suitabi 


tract. 


7976. Vul'f, G. N. 
Inst, USSR) Me! 


obrazov i ikh 


application of points a and b for dia 
London. 


„—1. D. 


7977. Boon van Ostade, 
Nijmegen, Netherlands) 
cerning type-investigation.] Nederlands Tijdse 
Psychologie en haar Grensgebieden, 1971( 
& 101.— Discusses the a 
investigations, A г 
by a characteristic or combination ol 


combination of cha: 
Туре investigation is bes 
and trait investigation 
Usage of either of th 


ness of the t babl: 
reliability of e far ЧР 


Suggested. This 
the true 
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urs when there is theoretical COMPUTERS & р RAMING 
e inclusion of such a nog Г 
0 а very specific kind of 1979. —__., 
the — bioniki: I. Analiz biologicheskikh роют. 
bles.—Journal bernetic problems іп bionics: І, The analysis mu 


(Riga Polytechnical 7980. Bukharaev, 
vaniya Veroyatnostnye methody 1 kibernetika: IX, l 
lozhnykh bility methods and cybernetics: IX,] USSR: Kazan U 
nition of 197i, 49 K 3 
gnosis of complex 7981. Emerson, РЫШ, 
1969(Nov), No. 3, Richards, Chris. (Cleveland § 
gnition is shown to programming system: The PDP-9 as an 
mathematical problem in- electronic organ. Behavior Research Methods & In 
ce of indices, — strumentation, 19711 May), Vol. 3(3), 164-166.—Program. 
and further problems Suggested med a small computer to translate 2-part musical scores 
re discussed con- into tables of numbers which were then used in the 
i gation, execution of the music through an amplifier and | 
or the 


gnostic purposes. (30 recordings to be used in psychophysical testing of 


Factor Analysis 
(Roman Catholic U., working system is described, and recommendations art 
oek. [Con- made concerning the main features of an improved 
hrift voor de — system.—Journal abstract. 

eb), Vol. 26(2), 4 
(уре and/or trait numeric display program for PDP-8. Shar 
mstruct identified search Methods & Instrumentation, 1971 (May), и 
f similar charac- 141-145, Alphanumeric and special c 
as а characteristic or osed of 5 x 7 dot matrices o n 
that. constitute а type. y use of a program written for the 1 
Q-analysis computers. The CRT surface is specified ae 
improper 32 rows with up to 32 characters/row. e g 
sulted in defining cach character require 1.5 msec. pei 


is needed organization among and between strings of € 
analysis is can be created by simple parameter specificat ai 
ifferences. each trial. The program is designed to operate Y 
-analysis in the study 
h as conative and 
alysis, if applied as 
uate technique in 
e representative- 
ds more on the 
ysis technique. 


(Michigan 

in 
Multivariate Behav- 
05-1 16.—Statistical 


4 га 
the characteristics of advice оп how to be a Гуза Research 
‚ Psychometric infer- host's computer installation. Ma Dra 
Dsistency of the ods & Instrumentation, DM budge 
decisions about — 148.— Proposes a solution to 1 а problems v e 
alysis сап be based tional, psychological, and sociologi who contempt? 


mponents in the 


i i 7985. Treloar, James 
int can be ext, Population, is 


ded to estimatin 

the reliabilities of the lying assumptions of Саш! pstracts Int 
etric tests of similarity. Dissertation 

in nature. (20 


K iberneticheskie 


5 of 
К: Mir, 1971. | R. 64 K. 
R. G. & Sherstnev, A, N, 


ical prototypes.) USS. 


L., Camus, Elizabeth, & 
tate U.) Two-voice musie | 


loudspeaker. The objective was to create sets of ая 
discriminabilitics and preferabilities of посе 
different pitch scales, The close tolerances in ng 
of events in such stimulus materials demand | 
programming techniques and hardware components. Tht 


7982. Haber, Ralph N. (U. Rochester) An alpha: 


layed on a CRT 
DPA family й 


Every possible arrangement of spatial and "s 
before 
A ith n0 
minimal 4k-memory computer conga ут 
Special hardware other than an оошо со so that 
program also permits efficient on efficiently 
an entire experiment can be run que у c number ol 
without further programming. A larg jures art 
examples are detailed, and operating proced 
specified.—Journal abstract. тека 
P983 Kuntsevich, V. M. UN. sistem 
vychislitel'naya tekhnika: IX. ban al technics! 
upravleniya. [Cybernetics gd USSR: 
IX. Discrete systems 0! 
Naukova Dumka, 1971. р КҮЗЕН Lab., Murray 
7984. Sperling, George. osts: 
Hill, N.J.) Computer parasites and hi site 


al. 39. ИТ 
шу, hal am 


i ientists 
encountered by behavioral scien ee 
doing on-line computing ourna] uo A compu 


of the un 
ts of violations of patter? 
Simulation of the effec! "s coefficient o "i 


nali 


1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5217. tsiya 
7986. Zhukov, М. 1. Informa " 
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{sentral’nogo ponyatiya kibernetiki. (Information: 
The analysis of the central concept of cybernetics.] 
USSR: Nauka i Tekhnika, 1971. 82 K. 


TESTING 


7987, Bock, R. Darrell & Wood, Robert. (U. Chicago) 
Test theory. Annual Review of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 22, 
103-224.—Reviews the literature on test theory from 
1966-1969. Discussion is limited to "test theory as it has 
developed around problems of measuring ability and 
attainment by means of objective tests." Areas include 
general and classical test theory; strong true score 
theory; latent trait theory; other related topics (i.e., 
reliability theory, item sampling and generalizability 
theory, decision-theoretic considerations, item construc- 
tion theory, item scoring theory, and time-related 
models); and computer procedures. Speculation on the 
future of these methods in applied settings is made. (137 
ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

7988. Buros, Oscar К. (Ей) The sixth mental 
measurements yearbook. Highland Park, N.J.: 
Gryphon, 1965. xxxvi, 1714 p. 

7989. Gunnings, Thomas S. (Michigan State U.) 
Response to critics of Robert I. Williams. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 73-77.—1n response to the 
critics of К. I. Williams’ (see PA, Vol. 45:4932) article, it 
is contended that owing to vested interests, the repre- 
sentatives of corporations involved in testing materials 
are осш their investment, ie. these men have 
Р loyed the argumentum ad crumenam in defense of 
ү validity of their tests. Questions containing racial 
ias on tests go undetected by examiners because they 
ше not trained to recognize them. The representatives of 
pons are entailed in paradox since they admit to 
са and inadequacies respecting tests, but nev- 
$ таваа feel that such testing should be continued.—W. 
‚ Sahakian. 
imo. Mellenbergh, G. J. (U. Amsterdam, Nether- 
3 s) Een onderzoek naar het beoordelen van open 
ve [Ап investigation about the judging of open 
Rae rd Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en 
267 i ersgebieden, 1971(Feb), Vol. 26(2), 102-120. 
ee ied the reliability of the grading of answers to 
осей questions. The answers of 26 undergraduates 
judges aeons in physiology were resubmitted to 4 
the Ss after a 1-yr interval. All means of identification of 
i $i усте removed, Each week the examiners receiv 
er hide of answers to certain questions. Each examiner 
cona eS examined all the answers of all the Ss. No 
aoa or sequence effects were noted. The г 
question the total judgments of all examiners over а 
(ш with the same judgments in the replication 
inte, шш was .976. The high reliability of the exam- 

Шо ia largely due to the objectivity of the answers. 
igh ds the interexaminer and test reliabilities were 
regarding, Were great differences among the judges 
Was Wes pass-fail” decisions. In only 58% of а cases 
their d * a complete consensus among the judges à out 

jrcisions. (English summary)—A. J. Ter Keurst. 
Inst, ty Nishisato, Shizuhiko & Torii, Yukihiko. (Ontario 
ssessm Studies in Education, Toronto, Сапа 
tone ite ent of information loss in scoring mono- 
Vol. TET Multivariate Beahvioral Research, 19110181), 
interpreta 1-103.—For monotone, dichotomous items, 
ade: ES of the usual scoring procedure may 
md à) that failure of the items to form a perfect 
an scale leads to loss of discriminative infor- 
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mation when the usual procedure of scoring is applied; 
(b) that nonunidimensionality of the item ip idm 1o 
information confusion under usual scoring procedures. 
Measures of information loss for each interpretation are 
developed and tested using Monte Carlo methods. It is 
concluded that Interpretation b is the most appropriate. 
—Journal abstract. 


Construction & Validation 


7992. Pandey, R. N. (Government Raza Post-Grad- 
uate Coll, Rampur, India) Construct validity of a 
Social Class Evaluation Scale (SCES). Indian Psy- 
chological Review, 1970(Jan, Vol. 6(2, 123- 
124.—K uppuswamy's Socio-Economic Status Scale (Ur- 
ban) and Pandey's Social Class Evaluation Scale were 
both administered to a random sample of 42 10th 
graders. The coefficient of correlation between the 2 
scales was .50.—K. C. Panda. 

7993. Singh, Awadhesh K. (U. Bihar, Muzaffarpur, 
India) A cross-validation of Cooper's Parent Eval- 
uation Scales on an Indian sample. Indian Psycho- 
logical Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 118-122.—Reports 
on the adaptation of Cooper’s Parent Evaluation Scales 

India, Based en Wie 
the 


adopted version 

(Mother scale) and 24 items (Father scale) were admin- 
istered to a fresh sample of 100 17-21 yr. old Ss. 
Test-retest reliability after 1 то, and split-half reliability 


from .87 to .92.—K. C. Panda. 


EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION 
994, Alexander, C. Norman & Knight, Gordon W. 
ан 0.) Situated aine and M pet. 
tion. Sociometry, г), Vol. 
logical experimentation ioi ун, (ЖИ д. 
experimental con- 
ihe meaning, of 
onses in а given condition. 


justification” experiments. that Ss al 
ehe the most favorable situated identities im 
experimental encounters explains why Ss od 2 
dependent-variable questions as the do a А "d 
redict. Focusing on the salience 0 situated i m 
attributes enables this approach, unlike others, to И, y 
the differences that distinguish 1 experimental con iaon 

Recommendations for а new theoretical 


odological approach to ех erimentation in 
pond v chology are presented. d rel.) —Journal 


Abraham. (U. Georgia) 
effects of 
Science, 


198-208.— Tested the hypothesis, 
that 


from another. 


dier ups ectations as 

1 ifferent ex 

Lgs perception task. Each E then ran a number 
of Ss. 1/ of each E's Ss were 
of E bias and '/ were not 
su] among females 
tested among males as the effect 
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manifest itself. (French summary) (16 ref.) —Journal 


abstract. 


7996. Brandt, Lewis W, 


Canada) Science, 


Psychologist, 1971(A p 


fallacies and ethics. Canadian 


Sychological experiments with human Ss which are 
ii uni based on faulty assumptions which may lead 
lo erroneous conclusions and warped ethics. Motiva- 
tional studies often assume implicitly and without 
empirical evidence differeht motives in E and in S for 
participating in the experiment. The principle of par- 
simony requires a single explanation for ЕЁ and S's 
virtually identical. S. Milgram's 


ref.)—Journal. abstract. 


(Smith Richardson Foundation, 


are used to illustrate the 
atory principles to E's and 


uglas S. & Jorgensen, Bruce W, 


reater with noncollege 


student Ss as with college Ss. Implications of this bias are 


Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
determine the relatio. 


association task, all Ss (N = 39 


direction than nondebriefed Ss 


the (perceived) expected 


05). Explanations 


not involvin: Suspicion were ex; lored.— Auth 

7999, Noranchuk. T. A. (Hi Sie siad 
effects: An inductive model. p 
Vol. 33(),. 12-19.—Reanalyzes the literature on the 


APPARATUS 
ah U., Medical School, 


8000. Blau, Dan 
Tusalem, Israel) A 


. (Hadass 
simple 


d 


evice for moving an 
856 


electrically driven micro-manipulator, Elect 
\ » Electroen 
alography and Clinical Neurophysiology, 197 
30(5), 465. Руно оо, Na 
8001. Fitzhugh, Robert J. & Katsuki, ра 
Pittsburgh, I earning Research & Developmen Cay 
The touch-sensitive Screen as a flexible response 


touch-sensitive surface concepts and laboratory appli- 
cations are also described.—Journal abstract, 

8002. Glasgow, Barry. (U. Minnesota) Voltage 
sensing with a unijunction transistor. Behavior Re 
search Methods & Instrumentation, 1971(Мау), Vol. 9) 
129-130.— Describes a voltage-sensing device with vey 
little hysteresis and variable threshold voltage setting, 
Application of the device as a voltage-sensitive variable 
duration monostable multivibrator in recording rabbit 
nictitating membrane conditioning is also discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

8003. Justesen, Don R., King, Nancy W., & ae 
Rex L. (Veterans Administration Hosp., к 
Mo.) Unavoidable gridshock without seroma 
circuitry from a faradic source of E 
quency current. Behavior Research Methods & ia 
mentation, 1971(May), Vol. 3(3), ізі ae 
high-voltage radio-frequency stimulator used as ‘ition 
of motivational footshock їп studies of oe 
Suppression. The circuit of the stimulator E T GR 
schematically, then discussed in terms of a КШ n 
by, gross behavioral response to, and eleci eof dé 
acteristics of, the stimulus. Near daily Ш 
Stimulator across 6 mo. of formal амеша 
that nonscrambled presentations of foot: ERNES 3 
of aluminum bars invariably resulted in ur efficient 
adult male albino rats and generated highly i 

iti i ant responding. 
conditional suppression of oper: ermit uncon 
the stimulator was primarily designed BE 2,450-МН: 
founded presentation of gridshock "liability a 
microwave field, its simplicity and bs motivational 
application in other situations requiring te 
shock.—Journal abstract. R. (US. 

8004. Kobrick, John L. & Sutton, Wiliam R (i 
Army Research Inst. of E voluntary 1f 
Natick, Mass.) Device for теат ҮЧ ҮШ ‘Perceptual 
sponse time to peripherally place 955-258 —Prestn 
& Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3I» 7^5 suffice! 
a technical description and circuit Ü à resenting d 
detail for fabrication of a det an ш! field ant 
stimuli at points throughout Us The device 1 
measuring the associated Тородо di construct, emp! 
relatively simple and inexpensive to completely sil 
transistorized logic, and Tent TRUE cues К 
Operation to avoid extraneous S ori 
—Journal abstract. an McGill U., Allan bet e 

8005. Mundl, William J. e v da) A small pU. 
Inst, Montreal, Quebec, EEG recording in 
generator for calibrating ds & Instrume fiery 
Behavior Research Method Describes a it af 
1971(May), Vol. 3(3), 138- ‘complicated CIUS 
powered pulse generator of Pour 7 
rangement which has the d ina 
constructed and can be PO signals 
area to simulate the low-amp!t 


lent 
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may be especially useful for EEG recording systems for 
small animals. In this way, the complete recording 
system, including connecting cables, can be calibrated, 
and its performance readily assessed with respect to 
frequency response and to susceptibility to noise pickup. 
—Journal abstract. 

8006. Potts, W. Joseph & East, Peter F. (G. D. Searle 
& Co., Chicago, Ill.) A simple epidural cannula for the 
tat. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 3(3), 136-137.—Describes a simple 
epidural cannula for use with small animals. Bilateral 
implantation of cannulae in rats is discussed, and it is 
noted that during laboratory use these cannulae have not 
been damaged even when implanted in rats undergoing 
shuttle box testing. In contrast to some other methods of 
eliciting spreading cortical depression in rats, the 
cannula described here cannot easily cause a mechanical 
spreading depression since the rigid fixing practically 
eliminates any possibility of its movement—Journal 
abstract. 

8007. Rettig, Gayle M. (Baylor Coll. of Medicine, 
Houston, Tex.) A head-holding device for repeated 
micro-electrode studies in monkeys during operant 
responding. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neuro- 
physiology, 1971(May), Vol. 30(5), 462-464.— Describes a 
device for the rigid fixation of a fully conscious, freely 
responding monkey during microelectrode recordings 
from single cortical units. (French summary)—Journal 
Summary. 

BS. Sperling, George. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
di , N.J.) Flicker in computer-generated visual 
splays: Selecting a CRO phosphor and other 
problems. Behavior Research Methods & Instrumenta- 
tion, 197 (May), Vol. 3(3), 151-153.— The visual system's 
response to flicker is approximated by 6-9 RC stages in 
Series. The cathode ray oscilloscope (CRO) phosphor can 
be represented by I additional RC stage. Therefore, 
ns the refresh rate by a factor of k can be k‘ to k* 
ше more effective in reducing apparent flicker than 
ee „(һе phosphor time constant. “Slow 
Phos impair the display of rapid movement and 
iin undesirable persistence of old picture contents 
teu have been altered, Behavioral scientists usually 
ane choose fast, efficient phosphors. Display pro- 
a ms should be written so that spatially adjacent points 
display are intensified as close together in time as 
Possible. Journal abstract. 
Hil m. Sperling, George. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 
view J.) Stereoscopic visual displays: Principles, 
p ng devices, alignment procedures. Behavior 
POWER Methods & Instrumentation, 19710Мау), Vol. 
lepth 54-158.— The principle of binocular (stereoscopic) 
slight Perception is that the visual system interprets the 
EE differences between the views seen by the 2 eyes 25 
ifie cues: In computer-generated displays, 2 slightly 
of the at images are produced on the left and right halves 
luc lisplay surface and viewed by а prism, mirror, ОГ 
Mor ds system that delivers the appropriate image to 
syste eye. The prism system is the simplest, the mirror 
Уе gives the best optical quality, and the binoculars 
fone is useful for producing large apparent images 
ada a display surfaces. All 3 systems can | 
Ree ed for group viewing and all require carefu 
aha (null adjustment of accommodative distance 
i ene distance), Objective and subjective meth" 

801 quignment are described.—Journal abstract. 
Hill, Nj Perling, George. (Bell Telephone Lab., Murray 

» N.J.) The description and luminous calibration 
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of cathode ray oscilloscope visual displays. Behavior 
Research Methods & Instrumentation, 197\(May), Vol. 
3(3), 148-151.—A description of a cathode ray oscil- 
loscope (CRO) display should include descriptions of (a) 
typical display contents (e.g. a photograph); (b) CRO 
output parameters (e.g., refresh rate); T (c) luminous 
measurements. Luminous calibrations are unorthodox 
because CRO ee are discontinuous in space and 
time, and because they are sources, not reflectors, of 
light. The appropriate luminous quantities are luminous 
intensity and the integral of luminous intensity, luminous 
directional energy (LDE); the appropriate measurements 
are LDE/point and of LDE/unit line length. A simple 
calibration procedure is described, and the formulas 
relating these quantities to luminances are given. 
—Journal abstract. 
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8011. Buck, Lucien A. (Dowling Coll., Oakdale, N.Y.) 
Varieties of consciousness: omparison of some 
cognitive characteristics. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 183-186.— Describes and con- 
trasts a. variety of states of consciousness. Ss were 16 
female and 33 male undergraduates who filled out a 

uestionnaire which included 9 states of consciousness, 
esults indicate that dreams, hypnagogic ап 
hypnopompic experiences, depersonalization, déjà vu, 
synesthesia, and daydreams can be differentiated by 


means of a series of descriptive characteristics. Journal 
abstract. 


‚ Wright, Patricia. (Medical Research Council, 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Lin- 
guistic description of auditory S! nals. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 55(3), 244-250, 
Ftudied the extent of agreement between adult Ss 
verbal descriptions of tones differing in itch, in- 
termittency, and modulation. In Exp. 1 with 17 Ss, there 
was greater consistency across SS when descriptions 
referred to the tone’s physical characteristics than when 
onomatopoeic and illustrative terms (e.g. bleep, hooter) 
were used. Onomatopocic labels appear to convey no 
more specific information than general terms (e.g 
sound). However, even when labeling physical A 
acteristics there was usually high agreement for only 


i the salient dimension 
feature of the stimulus, althou; v Y E 


i i i Is. EX 
varied with different PENA rt chad to label each tone 


i ice procedure. [ 
mulie eal dimensions the consistency between Ss 
increased in accordance with the predictions of à model 
which assumes that judgments are made along each 
dimension independently, then combined prorabi k 
Exp. Ш, with 8 groups of 13-17 Ss each, more с my 
XP ined the distribution of verbal labels along the pitc 
dimension. Data indicate 95% agreement between $s for 
the description of isolated pure tones (heard only — 
d therefore without background or reference tones) i 
thas were above 600 or below 200 Hz.- —Journal abstract. 


PERCEPTION 


Baird, Michael, & Jones, 
K (Dartmouth Coll.) Generation of multiple 
Keto scales with a fixed stimulus attribute. Perception 
& Psychophysics, 1971(May), Vol. 9(5), 399-403.—De- 
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in the relative we 0 
variables. Ап ех, iment was desi 
Cognitive factor while intaini 


ту and cognitive 
gned to vary a 


f line length. The 
у providing do male 
eed 


Cognitive factor w. 
back concerning 


mene 


numerical 


Robert. (St. John's U., 
$ of mechanical causality. 
десерта! & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 63 


ibby, Robert G., & Town- 
onwealth U., Richmond) 
in visual and auditory 
or Skills, 1970(Feb), 
€ effect of sensory 
The experimental 
Lindsley's model 
). Changes in the 


of 
. 5 
general hypo! 
attempts to mai 
by regulating sı 


arousal at an 
ulus input, A reduction 
perceptual thresholds in 
other systems as well. 


(U. Adelai 
nd 


ide, South Australia) 
anchor effects in 
. Australian Journal of 
of ie p Describes an 
Undergraduates 
Judgments of lift Weights 
VY anchor (HA), and light 
effect induced by 

à significant 
examination of 
m the individual 


Scores, ап confidence scores 
effect of HA was to reduce the relative 
of Series est HA an 


Vol. 23( 


muli, response 
рп 


"ics, 197] 
€ use of a 
Sensory со; 


undergradua 
Scribin, : 


ау), Vol. 9(5 
Ыпагу де од task, free from 
male and female 
pre- 
not support a 
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icy 


| stimulus ofa 
Weights. Ss vere 
1n Exp. Il, The 


conditionin 
weights, г 
Technical 


g procedure y 
5 


Mem 


ipon 


irmy Human Е 
randum, 


Purpose was to determine Whether these visual sim 

Would be effective in distorting the judgments of thy 

heaviness of a single Weight lying midway between th 

lighter and heavier weights. Results of Exp. T, using û 

between-Ss design, indicate that the judgme 

middle weight is significantly affected 

Within-Ss design in Exp. II 

effect of the stimuli upon the 

Weight. — /ourna abstract. " M 
8019. Pick, Herbert L. & Ryan, Sarah 5 

Minnesota, Inst. of Child Develop Perception, 

Annual Review of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 22, 16l- 

192.—Reviews work on Perception published between 


January 1968 and December 1969, Areas include (i) 
information integrated across time (perception of 
motion perception, perceptual aftere! fects, and id 
limits of perceptual information); (b) multiple sources 
Sensory information (sensory interaction and intermodal 
relations); (c) multiple sources of info 5 
integration (simultaneous integri 
tion of inf. 


dist 


in selectivity); 
(310 ref.) 


5 


Summation and the dynamics ih wy Vol | 
Perception & Psychophysics, 197101 der of in 
398.—Thermally irradiated at Master back o 
various areal extents of the forehea al extent, the deg 
Ss. Results indicate that for any ага asa 
of apparent warmth increased app the area, the sma 
function of intensity level: the E ЕЕ, 2 families 
the exponent of the power "the forehead and d 
Psychophysical functions, 1 Ton h It is su 

other for the back are distinguis late to à 
(a) the power functions e the thre 
convergence in the neighborh 


of 


pain and tissue impairment, (b) the rules that govern 
summation of warmth are revealed in the 2 families, and 
(c) intensity and area trade one for the other to preserve 
the same level of warmth. It is concluded that at faint 
sensation levels, reciprocity is the rule of trading; but 
with increasing sensation level, area makes a weaker and 
weaker relative contribution to warmth, and, as a result, 
ittakes a larger and larger percentage change in area to 
offset a given percentage change in intensity (32 
tef,)—Journal abstract. 

8022. Thompson, A. H., Dewar, R. E., & Franken, К. 
E, (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) A test of the set 
disruption interpretation of perceptual defense. 
Canadian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 25(3), 
22-22].—Trained 16 male undergraduates to the 
affective signal value of 2 symbols. 1 symbol served as a 
signal for taboo words, and the other as a signal for 
neutral words. Results show that when words in the test 
phase were preceded by the taboo signal, a higher 
recognition threshold was obtained than when words 
were preceded by a neutral signal. This effect was found 
to be independent of the affect of the word that followed 
the signal. Results are interpreted as casting doubt on the 
ШУ that data supporting perceptual defense сап 
е interpreted on the basis of some form of set 
disruption, (French summary)—Journal abstract. 


Illusion 


8023. Levy, J., Sin E. 
gae ES] ger, G., & Austin, Margaret. 
а U.) Differences іп the tilted room illusion 
talon from learning. Australian Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(0), 63-61. “Examined te 
Trend that in the tilted room illusion (TRI) (a) Ss 
ey verticality use conflicting visual (V) and non- 
raat (NV) cues, (b) consistent individual differences 
hy и and (с) sex differences develop with age. The 
a h esis that learning contributes to these differences 
Ti eted by attempting to find a training situation 
unde altered the TRI. In Exp. L 5 groups of 14 
ae ate? were trained in different judgments. 3 
pine n Owed a reduction in the TRI compared to à 
Bie of 14 Ss who received no training. A preliminary 
itis Ен in which 4 Ss were intensively trained, еас 
E erent task, indicated that the TRI was reduced 
V en the NV cues were positively reinforced in a 
йога conflict situation. Intensive training which 
no eye either modality, in situations where there was 
abstra ermodal discordance, had по effect. Jora! 
Ct. 
атм Richards, Whitman & Miller, J. Е. (Massa- 
Perce ts Inst. of Technology) The corridor illusion. 
lion & Psychophysics, 19710Мау), Vol. 9(5), 421- 
Шоу Керогіз a study, with 7 Ss, of the classical corridor 
the ill Which indicates that, contrary to general belief, 
ШЫП. 1s not due solely to the perspective an 
actor tual cues provided by the corridor. Additional 
anisotr that are equally important are the inherent spatial 
cies Opies of the visual system and fixation tenden- 
-—Journal abstract. 


80, Time 
эһ 025. Burnside, William, (Indiana, U) Judgment of 
ime intervals while performing mathematical 


sks, Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(May), Vol. ANS 
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404-406.— Tested the suggestion of R. Ornstein that the 
apparent duration of a time interval depends upon the 
memory storage size. Duration estimates made while 
performing different types of information processing 
were studied. 12 female and 8 male undergraduates 
served in each of the 30 conditions of the experiment. 
The 6 time intervals estimated by the method of 
reproduction were 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 sec., and the 
5 intervening tasks were doing nothing, reading numbers, 
adding, multiplying, and adding and multiplying ina 
random order. Results show that (a) fewer items were 
output in the 3 arithmetic conditions, as compared with 
the reading conditions; and (b) the duration estimates 
were shorter for these 3 conditions. Estimates of duration 
are related to amount of output, and also appear to be 
related to the type of processing done to produce this 


A. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) Time estimation, sequence ef- 
fects and filling activities. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 23-26.—60 male undergraduates 
were randomly and equally divided into 3 groups Q 

aci 


of feedback on sequential temporal estimates. The 


pectations. As predicted, systematic E occurred 

of differential 
expectations. Results were related to "judgment drift" 
and to the nature of the interpolated filling activity. 
—Journal abstract. 

8027. Singh, Labh. cosine Raza Post-Graduate 
Coll., Rampur, India) lotivation and progress effects 
on psychological time in Indian communities. /ndian 
Psychol. ical Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 100-103,—40 
male IR students from ea f 4 majo 
communities (Hindu, Muslim, Sikh, and Christian) made 


a subjective comparison between th Ч ) 
d 1 riod was spent in looking at û 


пе and the 2nd working on û letter 
heet. For the 2nd period, Ss were assigned 
igh or low, and 1 of 
fast or slow. The experiment was 
i each о r 
eS a des alyzed in a factorial design, with 
rates as independent variables 


Ss compared 
Christian Ss the time estimates were inv 

ss under high motivati naffe 
PoR tion N i gnificant.—Journal 
summi 


ary. 

wns. Voronttziologicheskl analiz vzaimodeistvlya 
neosoznannykh 8! lovyk' 

pri otschéte vremeni. 


i jon of conscious and 
ine шаба time.] Zhurnal Vysshet Nervnol 
Deyatelnosti, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 899. 
уг. old Ss participated in à study to 1 
whether the assessment of time is a conscious OF 
unconscious act, and (b) if the act 15 neither wholly 
conscious nor unconscious, what are the тетти 
ts in “accurate and adequate 
between these 2 terva ‚ Recordings were made of the 


imates of time intervals 1 r 
рк ‚ GSR, and oculomotor reaction. Condi- 
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tioned trace Teactio 
and proprioceptive 
9, 15, and sec. after ce: 


of errors ma е, was a functi 


d eff. 
pattern recognition: 


31. Krol 


forme zavisimosti absolyu 


old) and rate of increase 
Theditions Obtaining in 

€ lowest and least fluctua: 
found for instantan 


Period of time Not less tha 
state Value of this 
Increasing at the Tate of 


stimul 


unctioning at the le 
nd signal systems, (English sum 
don. 


in a study Annual Review of Psychology, 


fries is h 
tic thresh- ordinarily not distinguished o (b 
ulus under the constancy of the visual environment, 


found that : 5 
R,/sec, entailed a objects, and the orientations and SP 
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tactile, heightened excitability as compared to stimuli incr 


ment 6, at both a faster and slower rate, An empiri s 
Whose function is exhibited. 7 p AR empirical e 


5 Were 8032. Lakner, Edward W, (U, Illinois) Recognitióny 
es were to be opened or closed numerals imbedded in words, Pronounceable non. 


e acts). It was shown 8033. McKeever, Walter F, & Hı n 
i d to the (Ventura County Mental Health Dept. Calif.) Lateral 

Stsignal dominance in tachistoscopic word | 

brought formances obtained with simultaneous bilateral 

Strongly input. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(0, 15- 


recognition per. 


nsition. method employed was that of simultaneous presentation 
Poral trace processes of 2 words at a time, | word to the left and | to the right 
i peared to of fixation. All Ss recognized more right than left field 
vel of both the Ist and words, Right field Superiority was significant across al 
mary) (16 ref) —7 р, Ss (p « .001) and for both right and left eye viewing 


groups (both p < .005). Results contradict the tradi 
tional belief in left field superiority with bilateral word 
Presentation and support a theoretical model which 
attributes the observed effects to a longer neural 
athway from right hemiretinae to left hemisphere 
Каш centers. Greater transmission fidelity and lesser 


ia) Models for transmission time of the shorter pathway are moo 
. Perception factors underlying right field superiority. (Frend 


German summaries) (16 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


from 8034. Shaitor, E. P. ( Leningrad State U., ЗА, o 
al possible models of mikrointerval'nogo vzaimodeistviya nervny 


Protsessov v akkomodatsii glaz. [Role of a 


ates did intervaled interaction of nervous processes No 10, 
tated as — accommodation.] Nervnaya Sistema, E БЫРП 
component features 169-171. -Proposes a process of Mohr ‘a 
in parallel. The which the visual system does not UE ae 
€ data involved serial concerning the distance of objects. The schem R di 
nt. Task valid when the vi { the 
number determination and sign of accommodation, only d 


sual system can utilize, as signals for 


: ion an 
optic disturbances of the image caused bbs ү 
astigmatism. Observation of an object in ill 


) lu 
ame as secured by the interaction of 3 Proce P 
the stronger the contraction, increasing the depth. ч O Change in 
ter the effects of approximating the hyperfocal poin е ЖАШ 
Ss could crystalline curvature; and (c) retrogr: under the 


g of 


: ир image, ; 
Sensation, elicited by the nonsharp image, the object 


ifficulty in action of sensation elicited by Ше ШО of 
ubsequent focused on the retina.—/. D. London. 


ual scan 
8035. Smeriglio, Vincent L. (U. Iowa) Vis nayi 


ion of al 
innesota) Visual ning of stimulus arrays: Effects of looa тд item. 
d use of 

ation Abstracts 


f i | 
in visual field and frequency o! D, VO 
Оен Abstracts International, 19710Маг) 
31(9-B), 5679. 


о рогода Perception tralian 
i Henry, G. H. (iston: 
gradient of the 8036. Bishop, P. O. & j patial 0- 


ia) S| 

National U., Canberra, A Fol 2 10, 
1 percepi n @ spatial 
ы (фу the spl 
егсеріод. "v 

qualities or attributes of form or pattern pero, fa 


160.—Discusses 2 aspects of spatial 


oN jects in 
r all Ss was former refers to the stability of ое and tion 0 
i lasting for a constant movement of the eyes, of form percepto al 
enoting the — latter relates the spatial айыр, dividu 


ures of in 


ti » 
the spatial order of the contour fea atial relation 


860 


between various objects in the field of view. Sensory and 
motor aspects of monocular spatial vision are reviewed, 
and stereopsis is shown to be distinct from the other 2 
aspects of spatial perception. (201 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

8037, Bjork, Elizabeth L. & Estes, William K. 
(Rockefeller U.) Detection and placement of redun- 
dant signal elements in tachistoscopic displays of 
letters. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(May), Vol. 
95), 439-442.—Conducted a forced-choice detection 
experiment with 3 female laboratory technicians and 1 
female undergraduate. On each trial, S indicated which 
of 2 signal elements was represented and specified the 
cell of the 5 х 5 matrix display in which she detected the 
signal. RT on correct choice, correct placement trials, 
proved virtually invariant with respect to number of 
redundant signal elements present in the display. Data 
do not support a serial model for sensory processing, but 
could be accommodated by a parallel model for sensory 
processing together with a serial self-terminating model 
for processes involving comparison of elements of a 
display with items in memory. Further analyses of both 
frequency and RT data support the assumption that the 
distributions of observed detection response measures 
represent mixtures of true detections, guesses, and 
misperceptions.—Journal abstract. 

8038. Delorme, André. (U. Montreal, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Quebec, Canada) La perception de la vitesse 
еп éclairage intermittent. [The perception of speed in 
intermittent light] Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 25(3), 213-221.—Investigated the effects 
of frequency (flickering light) on the perception of linear 
Velocity. 10 undergraduates adjusted the speed of a 
Continuously illuminated comparison target by reference 
lo an identical target illuminated by flickering light, The 
experiment was conducted with 2 kinds of targets 
(vertical bars and textures of random points) and under 5 
Conditions of intermittency (3, 6, 9, 12, and 15 cps) plus a 
RU condition (both targets continuously illuminat- 
ni Velocity was overestimated in all conditions of 
Fickering light. This overestimation was found to vary as 

n inverted U shape function for both targets and was 
atively higher for texture targets than for bars. 
esults are discussed with reference to Piaget’s theory 0! 
е perception of velocity and to electrophysiological 
"t On brightness enhancement.—English summary. 
Ca D Dodwell, P. C. (Queen's U., Kingston, Ontario, 
ТШ im On perceptual clarity. Psychological Review, 
qq (WD, Vol. 78(4), 275-289.—Presents а model to 
as for perceptual clarity. Under the normal 
bs ness of visual perception (slow receptor response, 
Pidly changing input) much interference might be 
Expected Бегу inal ts. The model 
is based сеп sequences of retinal events. les of 

retinal j on correlation of successive time samples 
üor ae put perceptual clarity being attained under 
fio] al circumstances by a form of autocorrelation. The 
Haber's repetition-clarity 


Odel serves to e 2 
xplain R. et - 
lect, the fading and regeneration of stabilized images, 


visual acuity in the presen ts, short- 
ce of eye movements, 
pn аге, апа Otter sequential processing effects. A 
Chet Ме neurophysiological basis for the correlational 
oq ations is found in the mammalian visual contour 
116 System. (56 ref.)—Journal abstract. <A 
ро 040. Elsner, William. (U. Florida, Coll. of Medicine) 
fed laws for the perception of rotation and the 
ИНЕ illusion. Perception & Psychophysics, 
timation X ), Vol. 9(5), 418-420.—Used magnitude es- 


lon to measure subjective motion for 2 indicators of 
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vestibular function. 12 male 21-40 yr. old Os made 
estimates of 5-sec pulses of angular acceleration across 
the range of angular acceleration X time (at) = 10-150 
deg/sec. Results indicate that (a) the power law de- 
scribed subjective motion for all individual Os, (b) the 
power function exponent (141) for the perception of 
rotation was slightly greater than the exponent (1.25) for 
the oculogyral illusion, (c) a significant number of Os 
gave higher exponents for the perception of rotation, and 
(d) the magnitude estimates of the oculogyral illusion 
and perception of rotation were highly correlated within 
and across Os. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8041. Hall, Robert J., Monty, Richard A, & 
Wilsoncroft, William E. The effect of moving and 
static trans-scleral illumination of visual afterim- 
ages. U.S. Army Human Engineering Laboratories 
Technical Memorandum, 1970(Jun) No. 14-70, 4 p. 
— Illuminated the inside of the eye by shining a small 
light through the upper eyelid and the sclera. After 
viewing a bright flash, Ss closed their eyes and reported 
the duration of the afterimage under the following 
conditions: (a) the light on and moving across the S's 
eyelid (moving transscleral illumination); (b) the light on 
but stationary (static transscleral illumination); and (с) 2 
corresponding control conditions in which the light was 
fired off (darkness). Results indicate that when the 
transscleral light is moving, afterimages are seen clearly 
for periods of approximately the same duration as those 
seen in complete darkness. However, when the 
transscleral illumination is stationary, the duration of the 
afterimages is significantly reduced. These results are 
compatible with other afterimage data that suggest that 
changes within the field after initial stimulation are 
needed to prolong afterimages.—Journal abstract, — 

8042. Hogben, John. (U. Western Australia, 
tion of forward and backward 
tion & Psychophysics, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 9(6), 487-488.—Investigated the interaction of the 
forward and backward mas 
visual stimuli in 10 undergradu о 
detection of а test spot was easier under conditions that 
provided 
masking than under eithe 


masking are dis . 
those on the interaction of 
masking by 


8043. 
mation of intersection of two convergl 


les of approach (30° and 90°) were 
M Pis displayed halfway to the actual 
Ss' task was to observe the targets 
nd then indicate when they 
ge students. Each S was 
m of the difference 
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ape, speed, 
ime esti- 
mations 
standard devia 
mean veloci 
to 


Ce levels. Perception & = Psychophysics, 
ау), Vol. 9(5), 407-408. 
€ncy toward shape constan. 
matching technique of R. 
wing of the stimulus object. D. 
36 und i 
Ss at of =e observation 
Ss of higher inte ligence level Produce a lower 
constancy, as 


8045. Pollack, Irwin. (U, 
Research Inst) Perception of 
Markov constraints within visual displa 
& Psychophysics, 1971(Jun), 
scri à method f. 


Which statistical constraints are encoded within 
mensions wi i i 


eption 
-464.—De- 
lays in 
Spatial 

inear 
, the 


( 
fication 
Perception & 


order. 
Vol. 9(5), 430-434.— Dis. 
ler words, letter by letter in 


longest 

the slower an 
a he relative contrib; 
maintained jn inati 


Qurnal abstract, 
+ Roland, C. (East Texas § 
tionship between GSR heart rate, and. reverent on Баа, 
862 
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to observe 
erate negative relationship was found 


the number of reversals (г = 

relationship existed between 

(г = .22).—Journa! abstract, 1 
8048. Sekuler, Robert; Lehr, Donald; Stone, William, | 

& Wolf, Mark. (Northwestern U.) Human visual motion 

Sensitivity: Evidence against a ratio of 

Sensory Coding. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jun), 

Vol 9(6), 483-484 M 


feasured luminance thresholds in? | 
ving contours under several con- 
Included was 1 condition which 
hanisms responsive to downward 
10n exerted equal effects on both | 
© mechanisms. Thresholds for 
unaffected by exposure to con- 
the opposite direction, Results 
ion of motion does not “и 


Ss for downward mo 
ditions of adaptation 
desensitized visual mec 
motion. Another condit 
up- and down-sensitiv 
moving contours were 
tours which moved in 
indicate that the percept eei. 
upon the relative activity in oppositely tun 
tionally selective visual mechan sms,- Journal aa 
8049. Singh, Balbir. (U. Southern California) Rec- 
ognition of alpha-numeric characters in the pres: 
ence of visual noise. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 5879-5880. U, 
8050. Strelow, E. R. & Day, R. Н. ame: | 
Clayton, Victoria, Australia) Aftereffect of visu 
movement: Storage in the absence of a pa те 
Surround. Perception & Psychophysics, 19716 0) aD 
9(6), 485486. — Reports results of an experimen! erm 
aid volunteer Ss on the aftereffect of visual то 
free of the aftereffect was shown to p visible 
movement, the stationary target remained OTA 5 
in à surround that was dark and featureless. 1 i 
is considered in terms of the earlier observe | 
movement aftereffect is reduced or гш ОП 
target surround is featureless. It is note units cannot | 
hypotheses in terms of direction ро loreet 
easily explain the storage of the movemei z 
—Journal abstract. betie _ 
8051. Townsend, J. Т. (Purdue oa | 
contusion: A test of models for wo u 449.454. Bi 
& Psychophysics, 1971(Jun), Vol. 9( dud models 0 
amined the ability of recognition pes The confusion 
explain data at the individual leves phabet were 
characteristics of the English uppercas uates an 
Compared between 2 female undergrat data [rom à 
tween the individual Ss and group- prem models were 
previous study. The choice and S) in predicting the 
Superior to the all-or-none mode ded to explain the 
empirical confusion matrices and ten tidimensional 
data structure in a similar "idean metric and sut 
scaling analysis supports a Euclidean vs to 3 
4 or 5 underlying stimulus dimensions. Co 4 peared n 
oup study, the choice and eventa level nb 
it as well or better at the nae to fit worse. In М 
group level and the all-or-none т аз fit even better 
Present study, probability correct “апд the group Ty 
the all-or-none model. Individuals А resented 
consistent in their sensory сопа in their 
Similarity parameters but 98 d similarity 
biases. A simple measure of phys! ilarity structure 
50% of the variance of the simila 


Hp 
І .—Journal abstract. E (FA^ 
миа Mary J. & Collins, Willi 


Civil Aeromedical Inst., Psychology Lab., Oklahoma 
City, Okla.) Some influences of visual angle and 
retinal speed on measures of the spiral aftereffect. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 215- 
27.—Judged the duration and intensity of the spiral 
aftereffect (SAE) under 5 conditions: (a) angle constant 
retinal speed and visual angle were held constant 
across several spiral-size, viewing-distance combinations; 
(b) size-constant—a single spiral size was used at several 
distances, with retinal speed either varied (S,) or held 
constant (S,); and (c) distance constant—several spiral 
sizes were used at a constant distance with retinal speed 
either varied (D,) or held constant (D,). Ss were 10 20-29 
уг. old male paid volunteers who met certain visual 


requirements. Duration and intensity measures Were 
affected. similarly, with perceptual rather than physical 
variables seeming to account for the results. Assuming 


that perfect size constancy occurred during the ex- 
periment, SAE durations were longer, in general, for 
larger values of perceived size/unit of retinal size. 
Retinal speed variation had no apparent influence, 
except possibly at low values. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Size & Distance & Depth Perception 


8053. Kuroda, T. (Kagoshima U., Japan) Distance 
constancy: Functional relationships between ap- 
parent distance and physical distance. Psychologische 
ace ung, 1971, Vol. 34(3), 199-219.—Distance con- 
inden, was clearly defined with Thouless and Brunswik 
t exes by examining its previous definitions. The 
урса functions expressing the relationships between 
ен distance and physical distance were derived 
AUD e much available data obtained by many 
SNR ers, (b) Thouless and Brunswik indexes (for- 
а, and (с) Luneburg's theory. These derived 
SEE Ê fied into Type 1, Il, and Ш 
ity of Ag to their psychological significance. The valid- 
Ask the classification was verified by experiments 
d that the functions of Type III were available in 
ie, у articulated spaces with a long viewing distance, 
equal-a a housetop and a road, with the method of 
Ree ee intervals? Moreover, the relationships 
Ws 1 distance constancy and personal constants in 
neburg’s theory were clarified—R. Gunter 
2054. Maclean, Тай E. & Stacey, Barre с. (U. 
sualhelyde, Glasgow, Scotland) Judgment of angle 
chophy n experimental appraisal. Perception & Psy- 
meee 1971(Jun), Vol. 9(6), 499-504.—Reports that 
that ate work on the estimation of angle size suggests 
roster з play a significant part in the forming of an 
and is estimation: the size of the angle, its orientation, 
judgmen mode in which the response is made. The 
conditions by 60 adult Ss of 12 angles under varied 
ADI of orientation, response mode, and cue were 
orient; 8, Results confirm the importance of size an 
estimation” Despite an overall significant difference in 
indication between response modes, there was no 
mech of a consistent effect across angles for the 
tation nt modes. Predictions on the influence of orter- 
ery ү by G. Fisher (see PA, Vol. 44:4401) and К. 
ormer see PA, Vol. 42:9782) were tested, While the 
Was held у Salo was adequately supported, the latter 
ац е 10 have reported results on a limited sample of 
angles which do not generalize to a wider range © 
zz Journal abstract. 
Winters, John J. & Spitz, Herman Н. (E. К. 
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Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentow| 

N.J.) The effects of visual acuity and poterai 
two-dimensional size constancy. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 22(4), 195-196.—Tested the 2- 
dimensional size constancy of 24 aged Ss (median age, 71 
yr.) under conditions of corrected and uncorrected vision 
and with either apparent- or a inb instructions. 
Size constancy was significantly above chance when 
vision was corrected but not when vision was un- 
corrected. There was no effect of instructions. Acuit 

was positively correlated with size constancy under both 
corrected and uncorrected conditions.—Journal abstract. 


Color Vision 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


8056. Craig, Eugene A, (Massachusetts Coll. of 
Optometry) Exposure time and the perception of 
complex forms. American Journal of Optometry & 
Archives of American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 47(11), 887-891.—Exposed pseudorandom forms, 
differing in number of sides from 6-24, for time 
durations from .01-15 sec, Span of apprehension 
remained constant over the range from 04-1 sec. Ss were 
63 undergraduates tested in 4 groups. Results indicate 
that number of sides reported was consistent with the 
hypothesis that apparent complexity increases as €x- 
posure time increases up to the limit set by the stimulus 
situation. Percentage discrepancy between number of 
sides presented and number of sides reported increased: 
(a) as number of sides presented increased, and (b) as 
exposure time decreased —P. McMillan, | 

(U. Queensland, Brisbane, 

The effect of visual masking on the critical 
f form. Psychonomic Science, 197Y(Feb), Vol. 
22(4), 193-194.—8 Ss were briefly shown pairs of letters 
i iti f simultaneous masking. For 

asking conditions, a single homo- 
light (MS), 1 msec. in duration, followed 

е 


asynchronies. The recogn 
found to be An t lore 
. Current theories 0 р and vis 
ba ing are examined in the ight of this finding. 
—Journal abstract. 
8058. M P p „ Coltheart, " 
Douglas G. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) On the 
selective effects of a райета лавой Жк 
i ] un), Vol. , 
Сти Journal of іон findings which suggest 


Investigated previous 
a ma АЫ stimulus, presented im- 


mediately following tachistoscopic presentation of letter 
1 


Max, & Lowe, 


the recall of letters 
i but has little effect 
4 of the displays. 4 experiments 

on recall fro а Ss confirm the existence of a 
obtained 


following expos both full- and partial-report techniques. 
lective masking effect was limited to multi- 
letter ЧАЙ А ү well across the positions US 


1 ts su; 
s. Speedo and identified before the center 
tions of the displays are processed. (French sum- 


mary) (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8059. Scott, David A. cun U) C 
pattern recogni 
functions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5678. 
8060. ine, 
sional 
171(3972), 701-703, 
іп an experiment with 8 adult Ss, it was found that the 
time required to recognize that 2 perspective drawings 
pw objects of the same 3-dimensional чар is (a) a 
inearly increasing function of the angular difference in 
the portrayed orientations of the 2 o jects, and (b) no 
Shorter for differences Corresponding simply to a rigid 
rotation of 1 of the 2-dimensional p Аы in its own 
Picture plane than for differences Corresponding to a 
rotation of the 3-dimensional object in depth.—Journal 
abstract. 

8061. Stockwell, C, W, & Guedry, F, E, (U.S. Naval 
Aerospace Medical Inst., Pensacola, Fla.) The effect of 
semicircular 
subsequent Perception of 1 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1970(Sep), Vol. 70(3), 170-175.— 


pwever, а lag occurs in his perception of this change. 

The hypothesis has been advanced 

lag in this Situation is partly the result of a conflict 
ween signals arising from t е semicircular canals and 


140-sec. jodgment period. The 
rceptual lag under these circumstances 
'ypothesis, (German summary)—Journal 


erception & Р: ‘chophysics, 1971(Jun), Vol %6), 469- 
4 3.—Reports that bursts of dot visual noise can 
interfere with the recognition Of dotted alphabetic 


racters during the Period сн the presentatio; 


of interaction Surrounding real time yj 
visual 3 
ref.)— Journal abstract. вале. 04 


Mi J. (Victoria U., i 
rod (Vi M RU Wellington, New 


meration of 

visual stimuli Australian J КЕР; > 

Enc D Vol. 23(1), 73-76 peed igen”, 
ac : 


] reek letters and trical i 
in number from 4-8 for I msec. sper 
the left and Tight visual hemifields, 7 undergraduates 
caer a the number of stimul: 

each trial, 


- White, Murray J. (Victoria U., Wellington, New 


using statistical 
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Zealand) Visual hemitield differences in the percep. 
of letters and contour N. Сапай 
Journal of Psy, hology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 2563), W- 
212.—In Exp. 1, 10 students Were required to recogni 
capital English letters Presented 3° to the left or to the 
right of a fixation point. In Exp. II, 8 Ss were required ip 
discriminate the onentation p 
the left or the right visual hemifield. In both е 
Ss displayed a Significant right visual he ifield 
nority, and a marked positive correlation was observed 
in the hemifield differences between the 2 Tecognition 
tasks, Results suggest that for certain classes of stimuli 
visual laterality differences 
Selective contour-tuning mechanism. (French summary) 
(15 ref.) —Journal abstract. 


Eye Movement 

8065. Smith, Karl 1 ^, Schmidt, Jack, & Putz, Vernon, 
(U. Wisconsin) Binocular coordination: Feedback of 
Synchronization of eye movements for Space per 
ception. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1970(Sep), Vol. 479), 
679-689, — Measured time differences between the i eyes 
in paired pursuit and saccadic movements in es 
laboratory computer methods under variable con d 
of visual perception. In keeping with rub 
neuronic feedback view, significant time начи 
found between both paired binocular ا‎ 
msec.) and paired binocular saccadic poe vib 
msec.) The direction of these time lags bgt: 
conditions and direction of vision, абор 
nitudes of the time differences were not күү! 
Results indicate that the eyes are des E um 
binocular space erception, as cla ms 
classical су. bes depend on variable ейн 
and synchronization for their control. КИҢ, 
computer methods devised create ed ines of both 
lines of studying synchronism and coor me and phys 
ocular and other types of body кеше ү 
ological functions оп a systems basis- Robert, & РИ 

8066. Smith, Karl U., Schremser, bernetics Lab) 
Vernon. (U. Wisconsin, Behavioral Sonera of Ali 
Binocular coordination in reading. JO Measured 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 55(3), the 2 eyes, using 
the differences in time between PS to detect and 
laboratory real-time computer me ‘aks of binocular 
measure the time between velocity hn thesis was that 
saccadic movements in reading. The a indicated А 
instead of being completely come the eyes must Р 
Prior methods of ocular head small time differ 
coordinated in directional le ud 
ences that govern their feedbacl eave 
velocity. Results with 3 Ss ined iron р 
differences between the eyes Cur eren and left di 
(a) near synchrony, including feading by 7-9 ше ш 
leading by I msec.; (b) left eye еа time diffe or 
(c) left eye leading by 14 msec. f the reading ША 
were not related to the difficulty 5° horizontal ro 
but were changed significantly by hange the estal ШЕ 
of the reading display. Re conjugate in Pr 4 
views that the eyes are panc data юна д 
motion and provide initial sogge dinate Ri ural 
dynamic feedback doctrine of Cit tiga 
and functional disabilities in visu: 


abstract. 
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8067. Lie, Ivar. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Psychology, 
Norway) Psychophysical invariants of achromatic 
colour vision: V. Brightness as a function of induc- 
ing field luminance. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 12(1), 61-64.—Investigated the brightness (the 
dim-bright dimension) of achromatic color as a function 
of surrounding field luminance. Results with 4 Ss 
indicate that brightness of a test area was relatively 
independent of luminance level of the surrounding area 
until the luminance of the latter had passed well beyond 
that of the test area. With further increase of sur- 
rounding luminance, the brightness of the test area 
increased rapidly —Journal abstract. 

8068. McCann, John J., Land, Edwin H., & Tatnall, 
Samuel M. (Polaroid Corp., Cambridge, Mass) A 
lechnique for comparing human visual responses 
with a mathematical model for lightness. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
Optometry, 1970(Nov), Vol. 47(11), 845-855.—Deter- 
mined human visual responses by having 10 Os compare 
the lightnesses in a test display with those in a standard 
display. The mathematical model's predictions were 
made by processing numbers that were identical to the 
luminances in the test display. These predictions were 
then scaled relative to the same standard lightness 
display used by the human Os. Methods of analyzing the 
киы are discussed, as well as a variety of situations 
that can be used to establish whether a particular model 
can be considered a general model for lightness. 
—Journal abstract. 


AUDITION 


qo 69. Auerbach, Carl, (Yeshiva U.) Improvement of 
цедиепсу discrimination with practice: An atten- 
dep model. Organizational Behavior & Human Per- 
formance, 1971(May), Vol. 6G), 316-335- Postulat 
atte E nanon improves because Ss learn to actively 
visis to the pitch dimension, and consequently ех- 
e potentially experienceable small pitch differ- 
traini? which. were not experienced at the start О 
ime ng. Ss given feedback learn to attend to the pitch 
with nsion because it provides information correlated 

the E’s feedback. Ss not given feedback learn to 


"intra to the pitch dimension because it provides its own 
More feedback. The model is consistent. with the 
With prt’, concerning improvement of discrimination 
are practice, and makes quantitative predictions whic 
Ely correct.—Journal abstract. 
70. Doehring, Donald С. (McGill U Montreal, 
succes, Canada) Discrimination of simultaneous an 
Subjects. pure tones by musical and nonmusica 
9-210 Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4). 
pure t .—Pairs of sounds, whose components were 
Were ES. presented simultaneously Or successively, 
Under o minated by 8 music and 8 nonmusic students 
modes rne different, matching-to-sample, an 
previous JudBment. In contrast to the results of à 
ро1005 study involving complex piano nots as com- 
ts, there was no significant difference In the 


ace , wa ; 
асу of discriminating simultaneous-simultaneous 


4 1 „ жыйы. M 
0 sim Sive-successive pairs or in the discrimination 
i taneous-successive and successive-simultaneous 


airs. 
Pairs.— Journal abstract. 
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8071. Schulman, Arthur I. (U. Virginia) Detectabili 
of the deletion of a tone from о роо 
background. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 9(6), 496-498.—Reports that the deletion of a 
1,000-Hz tone from a tone-plus-noise background is 
much harder for humans to detect than the insertion of 
the same tone into a background of noise. A mathe- 
matically ideal O, oblivious to the context in which an 
observation interval occurs, performs equally well under 
conditions of insertion and deletion. 52 undergraduates, 
not oblivious to context, produced the function d, = .036 
E/N, under deletion; the slope of this linear function is 
no more than ' that of the typical slope of the 
comparable insertion function. The underlying reasons 
for the superiority of detection of insertion to that of 
deletion remain unclear.—Journal abstract. 

8072. Viemeister, Neal F. (Indiana U.) Auditory 
discrimination of intensity, internal noise, and 
temporal processing. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5682. 


Perception 

Donald & t, Russell L. 
Sensory behavior of naval personnel: Monaural/ 
binaural minimum audible angle of auditory re- 
sponse. U.S. Naval Submarine Medical Center Report, 
1970(Jan), No. 607, 1-17.—Considers what 1 ear con- 
tributes to man’s perception of his audito 


evaluates the monaur: à 
dible angles were determined for 


compared to 
experienced | 
usable directiona 


male adults with normal hearing. Much 
lity existed for the monaural mode even 
id for both modes of listening the 


Ё related to a review of facts and 
f sound localization by man. (41 ref.)—Journal 


abstract. 
earsons, Karl S. & Bennett, Ricarda L. (Bolt 
ун a п Inc., Canoga Park, eR prine 

oral and spectral combina ons on 
judged noisiness of aircraft M n — d M 
i T America, 1 pr), Vol. , Pt, 
deu Opa nis d effects on perceived 
combinations of 
hoic chamber, Ss 
uates. Several recordings of turbo- 
fan, turbojet, and helicopter flyovers were 
РА ШЕН in the jist of stimuli. Results indicate that 
the most accurate predictor of the judged noisiness was 
i ise x ^ae 

ppm by the 1968 Federal Aviation Administration 
(FAA) aircraft 
responsiveness 
over perceived 


noisiness of stimuli, the results of the duration test reveal 


j d equal noisiness, 75% of the data were 
bono of the standard signal for EPNL with the 
FAA and integrated duration measure as compared to 11 
db. for PNL.—Journal abstract. 


Speech Discrimination 


Audiometry 


rrilynn J. (U. California, San Diego) 
8075. Penner olds ot uncertain frequency. 


Detection of sinusoid 
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Dissertation Abstracts 


International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5671-5672. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


Phipps & Moskowi 
effects 


8076. Arabie, 
(Stanford U.) The 


ved 
1971(May), Vol. 
ions of sucrose 


scosity, ranging approx- 
centipoises, with sodium carbox- 
gum) as the thickening agent. 
ate that perceived sweetness 
- In log-log coordinates the 
ion is rou; ly linear with a 
‚ suggesting that sweetness of both sodium 
accha Sucrose varies as a power function of 
viscosity, with an exponent between –.20 and ~25. (15 


"Journal abstract. 

Engen, T, & 
The effect of 
erception & Psycho- 
.—Studied the 


а 
dec 


геаѕеѕ "with 


ak odor (hydrogen 
lo it varying in durati th a yes-no 
thod and a specially designed olfactometer, 

: the propor 
h t ation of the 
tion stimulus, 
measured 


- Pierce Foundation 
po ma Бои — charac- 
р sity: Reply to 
erception & Psychophysics, 17р Vot 

aments on М. Mitchell's (see PA, 
work by W. Cain. 


p Feb. Vol. 224), 213-214, 29 
Physical scales oon ои еѕ 
graduate Os who Judged the olfac 
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Stimulus concentratio 
series prepared for са 


ns of a typical 'cometric dilution 
ch of 9 alcohols (s the ho ud 


series С,-С„. The scales, which тебеш si 
tions with exponents from :027-.359, от е 
varied inversely with carbon chain length throu; ut the 
Series except for pentanol, which Was Out of its ordinal 
lace in the series by | step. Results confirm the widely 
eld assumption of an inverse. relationship. — Jounal 

abstract. | 
8080. Mitchell, M. J. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 


New Zealand) Olfact 


Огу power law e 
water solubility of o: 


dorants: A comment on Cain's 
(1969) study. Per; eption & Psychophysics, 1971 (Jun), 
Vol. 9(6), 477 Reports on studies which do not suy | 
the findings of W. Cain (see PA, Vol. 44:4433) on the 
increase in olfactory power law exponents with wate | 
solubility. It is concluded that Cain’s findings are the 
coincidental product of attempts to generalize from û 
small number of odorants.—S. Knapp. 


SOMESTHESIA 


8081. Gescheider, George A., Wright, John H, & 
Polak, John W. (Hamilton Coll.) Detection of 
vibrotactile signals differing in probability of occur 
rence. Journal of Psychology, 1971 (Sul), Vol. Шу, 
253-260.—2 male undergraduates were ш 
report the presence or absence of brief 60-Hz КТ 
Signals applied to the index fingertip. The pro at j 
Signal occurrence was .74 in every АО ШИГ, 
= Д frequency of occurrence of ЖАШАИ 
signals was different in different sessions. nino 
signals were presented more equate scone 
Signals the proportion of signal-present deci pe 
higher than when strong Hg ee 
frequently than weak signals. Analy: 1 TE) 
and hit rates indicated that the effects of chs ae 
detection performance were attributable ee 
location of S's judgment oi des 1 
ın signal detectabılity.—Journal sui . 

8082. Guedry, Fred E. Stockwell, Ола а 
Gilson, Richard D. А comparison of an т 
Sponses to semicircular canal me "ny. Nay 
by rotation about two axes. US. fs p Describes d 
Joint Report, 1970(May), No. 1106, fable measures of 
Practical procedure for obtaining rel anal stimulation 
Sensation associated with зол | зей along Wi 
Theoretically these measures can pon vestibulat 
measures of nystagmus to estimatan pins ical 
Tesponse system parameters rolean a 5 
assessment of pilot vertigo. Re ular canals are 
Stimulation of the horizontal py’ stimulation of thè 
compared with those produced by esi 
vertical canals. Group mean anc 40 naval. 

angular displacement obtained d for stimulation d 
students were approximately Went Significant in 
both horizontal and vertical дайы е : 
vidual differences were found. EE system pan 
Obtained, mean estimates of vesti | basis of the m 
eters were calculated. The bue с 1 
is discussed. (19 ref.)—Journal a 1400 v 
ood, Valerie. (Macau on failure t 

8083. Hazlewood, alia) A note Am 
Ryde, New South Wales, Austect, Australian Jou! 
find a tactile motion oret 59-62.—CO 

Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. ор the 
earlier and disagreeing reports 


tactile movement aftereffect following protracted stim- 
ulation of the skin by a moving object. A series of 
preliminary experiments with 50 Ss and 2 main ex- 
eriments with 80 Ss failed to confirm the occurrence of 
an aftereffect. In the main experiments only 1 S reported 
anaftereffect after cessation of real movement and it was 
in the unexpected direction.—Journal abstract. 

8084. Murray, John B. (St. John’s U., Jamaica, N.Y.) 
Psychology of the pain experience. Journal of Psy- 
chology, 1971070), Vol. 78(2), 193-206.— Research on the 
"placebo effect" has underscored the cognitive and 
affective aspects of pain; the meaning attributed to the 
pain experience, age, and ethnic background of Ss as 
well as suggestion, hypnosis, and audioanalgesia were 
some of the factors found to be relevant to the 
interpretation of the pain experience. (52 ref.)—Author 
abstract. 

8085. Nikoloski, Tome. Umor i osetljivost za dodir. 
[Effect of fatigue on touch sensitivity.] Psihologija, 
1969-1970(Oct), Vol. 3(1), 123-126.—Examined the 
effect of fatigue on touch sensitivity. Different levels of 
fatigue were used; touch sensitivity was expressed by the 
2-point threshold. The F obtained was statistically 
significant at the .05 level. The hypothesis according to 
Which fatigue reduces touch sensitivity was confirmed. 
As fatigue grows, touch sensitivity diminishes. When 
fatigue reaches a certain level, the reduction of touch 
m themselves and of their density is further discussed. 

very high level of fatigue is necessary in order to effect 
а further reduction of touch sensitivity. (Russian sum- 
mary)—English summary. 
di е Nyborg, Helmuth. (U. Aarhus, Inst. of Psy- 
р Denmark) Tactile stimulation and регсер- 
Bob the vertical: I. Effects of diffuse vs. specific 
1971 le emulation. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
feat ol. 12(1), I-13.—Studied the responses of 24 
Ns and 24 male mental hospital nurses on the R 
We ‘тате Test while supported in a tilting apparatus. Ss 
She assigned to 6 groups which were exposed to specific 
ene гой, and frame tilts. 1% the groups Were tested 
the diffuse body reference (DBR) conditions, and '/, 
Я dica Specific body reference (SBR) conditions. Results 
PA ae that tactile stimulation influenced the percep- 
^: verticality. Ss in the SBR condition score closer 

à physical vertical than Ss in the DBR condition. 
dife dung apparatus is described in detail. Individual 

есы on the test are noted. (19 ref.)—S. Knapp. 
@. бу Verrillo, Ronald Т. & Chamberlain, Steven C. 
M а England) Direct scaling of vibrotaction: 
19710 avidus replication.  Psychonomic Science, 
alter, O) Vol. 2204), 225-226.—Retested а single 5 
tine intervening period of 3 yr. using the method of 
Were E magnitude balance. The stimulus parameters 

Ss i identical in both experiments with a total of 
Was the s slope of the subjective magnitude bros 
curve wy, Same at higher intensities. Near threshold, n 
data of is steeper, corresponding to results seen in the 
ЫА), the 2 groups in which the individual served as an 

ournal abstract. 


ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS 


i Congreve, G. R. (Addiction Research Foun- 
Subjective ОШО, ‘Ontario, Canada) Dimensions of 
ive response to short-term sensory depri- 


۷ 
ation. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb). Vol. el 
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220-221.—Applied a semantic differential type of rating 
procedure to sensory deprivation by 26 male under- 
graduates who underwent 6 hr. of sensory restriction. 
Results of cluster analysis on a matrix of correlations 
between the 29 scales show that judgments of the 
unpleasantness of deprivation were quite highly related 
to judgments of its boringness, but that both these 
clusters were only slightly related to 2 clusters inter- 
preted as measuring stress. Possible consequences of 
these data for the theoretical analysis of sensory 
deprivation are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


SLEEP & FATIGUE & DREAMS 


8089. Kramer, Milton; Whitman, Roy M., Baldridge, 
Bill J., & Ornstein, Paul H. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 
School) Dream psychology and the new biology of 
dreaming. Sprin jeld, Ill: Charles C Thomas, 1969. 
xxvi, 459 p. $17—Reports on а conference which 
focused both on the classical views of the dream and on 
the current attempts at exploring the content of dreams. 
Includes papers by several authors on theory and 
technique in dream psychology. 


8090. (U. Bologna, Inst. of Psy- 
chology, Italy) Etude él lographique et 


lectroe! 

lygraphique du sommeil d'après-midi chez le 
jai, normal. [Electroencephalographic and polygraph- 
ic study of afternoon sleep in the normal subject.) 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Куй, 
1971(May), Vol. 5), 399-407.—Studied the sponta- 
neous afternoon sleep of 12 normal Ss. On 2 consecutive 
afternoons, 6 EEG and 6 polygraphic derivations were 
made: 2 for eye movements, 1 for tone, 1 for respiration, 
1 for EKG, and 1 for electrodermograre- It was found 
that: (а) 1/ the afternoons showed at least 1 phase of fast 
sleep; (b) afternoons with fast sleep showed а longer 
total sleep than those without it; (c) the presence of fast 
sleep was linked with a certain minimal length of slow 
sleep and was always pr ed by deep slow sleep: (d) 
the average relationship between the duration of phasic 


i total fast sleep was practically identical 
Windev ing fi ht sleep; (е) going to 
at night and the 


slow sleep; and (g) the recall of dream activite: 


ible even after sleep will 
Pramas) (17 ref.)—English summary. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


809]. Ruch, John с. 


& 
sture and hyp 
U t standing, sitting, and lying-down 


i 1 0) 
subjects. International Journal 
reset Hypnosis, 1971(Apr), Vol. 1 


h group (standing, sitting, and 
ной P ignificant difference of 
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2 of the 


mean hypnotic Susceptibility scores between an to findings of previous ех, riments on hedonj 
conditions. Although Ss expressed dislike for the stand- complexity. (French summary) (20 re yaa | 
ing posture, the only objective disadvantage seemed to stract. 3n 
some dizziness or nausea generated for some Ss (5 out 8095. Bowers, Kenneth S. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, - 
of 39 tested in the standing condition). No clear evidence Canada) Heart rate and GSR Concomitants of 
exists that this effect is to be attributed to hypnosis lance and arousal. Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
rather than to standing with eyes closed for an appre- 1971(Jun), Vol. 25(3), 175. 184.—In an experiment with 
ciable time. Results show that hypnotic behavior maybe 16 male undergraduates, Ss receiving high shock were | 


considerably morc “utonomically aroused 
shock Ss, as indicated 
heart rate uncorrected 
heart rate did not differ 


than low 
both by an index of GSR, and 
for base level. When correo 


(Spanish & German summa entiate between Ss receiving high 


8092. Peter W, (U. New England, Armidale, апа low level shock. In a within Ss comparison, however, 
New South Wales, Australia) A ical anal- UCS temporal uncertainty generated lower corrected 
ysis of the simulating technique, International Journal heart rate than UCS-certainty, and did so independenily 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 1971(Арг), Vol. of shock level. It is unlikely that UCS-uncertainty was 
19(2), 83-99.—2 features characterize the Simulating less anxiety arousing than ÜCS-certainty; indeed, GSR 


lechnique: simulators are both di data suggest the contrary. The decrease in heart rate 


problem of simulation and immune to the ex- during UCS-uncertain trials is presumed to be a function 
pronus effects of hypnotic treatment. The technique of Ss’ increased vigilance for uncertainty removing cues, 

ds to unambiguous inferences when hypnotic and The Cognitive orientation toward environmental intake 
Simulating Ss Perform in a similar fasi on in the which such vigilance implies should, according to. I 
hypnotic setting. However, the treatment aspects of Lacey, be accompanied by cardiac deceleration. It is 
faking instruction limit the interpretation of behavioral argued that such Cognitive aspects of cardiac functioning 
differences between the 2 groups. Such effects can be аге Superimposed over gross cardiac responsiveness (0 
demonstrated and are most likely to arise when the autonomic arousal. (French sunny) ee 
expected response is difficult for S to define, Personality 8096. Boyle, D. G., Giles, Howard, & Oxford, 
differences between hypnotic and simulatin, Ss appear — S. (U, Aberdeen, Scotland) Comments on the p 
lo be relatively unimportant, On some variables, at least, laughter by Giles and Oxford: Laughter: 9c. 

ng performance is not influenced as much by Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, p 198 
Personality factors as by the treatment effects of Vol. 23(81 ), 317-320.— The author enumerates 5 i 
Simulation instruction. (Spanish & German summaries) of disagreement between his theory of ا‎ 
(21 ref.)—Journal abstract, of H. Gilas and G. S. Oxford (see PA, М Giles 

8093. Spanos, Nicholas Р. (Boston U.)Goal-directed The 11 points are responded to in the reply by 
fantasy and the nce of hypnotic test sug- Oxford that follows V S. Sexton 


tions. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C., 


lynamics 
M(I), 86-96,— Ypothesizes that hypnotic test su es- dell'aggressività dopo stimolo filmico. [The ee 
tions lead Ss to certain goal-directed fantasies. Ss were 24 of aggressiveness stimulated by nd oar 
emale student nurses who had taken the Harvard Group dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, f experimen- 
е of Hypnotic $; ili еу performed sug- 8098. Ellner, Melvyn R. The effects o! 4 


19. 
Successfully performed the were found to be using — International, 197\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 56 M. (0. 
“, n -" Y $ Я Randolph 
‘goal-directed fantasy," i.e., the constructed ima, 8099. Furedy, John J, & Chan, formation t0 
situations in which the task becan Fidings  Toromo, One, Canada) Failures of informa 


are tentative and further tests 
Uprichard. 


onset 
о of 30 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION was varied between groups. In Exp. 1, wy oa sal 
8094. Berlyne, D, E, & Posdewijas, W. J. (U. Ss, shocks were (a) predictable by dock interval; (9 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Hedonic effects of uni- (Condition 1: constant 20-sec inters k intervals varied 
formity in variety, Canadian Journal of Psychology, unpredictable (Condition 2: interns y conventions 
Tiun), Vol. 25(3), 195-206-097 2 exper Пот 10-30 sec); and (c) predictable by DU cat 
ments with à total of 148 undergraduates, using visual signaling (Condition 3: tone or 58 ес). A form 0 
Patterns consisting of 2 elements that differed in 0-4 irregularly presented shock by used t0 en 
Properties but were otherwise al €. Different Ss rated probe-stimulus (PS) technique a aversiveness 0 
patterns for pleasingness, interestingness, liking, and independent measures of fear. Rat information. Ther 
complexity. Wi successive, but not with simultaneous, shocks did not vary as a function О the p! G 
presentation of elements, Pleasingness and liking reached ^ was, however, reliable evidence Вус: under eus 
maxima when there were both differences and similar- conventionally-signaled condition ssible sou if 
ities. Interestingness increased with the number of tion 3. In Exp. II, to avoid a aie ‚Со 
ifferences in both modes of presentation. Jud, ed confounding, the PS technique was 30-8 groups. of 
complexity increased with the number of differences but 1 and 2 were readministered to rated aversivent ү. 
tors Significantly higher when elements appeared simul- mation again failed to reduce ha concomitant, sh eae 
КАД It is Suggested that when hedonic ratings are temporally signaled shocks. Tee and digital 
Otted against judged complexity, results can be related elicited, autonomic measures, 
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pulse change, failed to show a differential rate of decline 
asa function of information (Condition 1 vs. 2), although 
both measures declined reliably over trials.—Journal 
abstract. 

8100. Higgins, Norman C. (Syracuse U.) Selected 
modes of pictorial rendition and associated re- 
sponse tendencies. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 5846. 

8101. Karsh, Robert; Monty, Richard A., & Taub, 
Harvey A. Effects of knowledge of results and 
method of payoff on keeping-track performance. 
U.S. Army Human Engineering Laboratories Technical 
Memorandum, 1970(Jun), No. 15-70, 9 p.—Utilized 
knowledge of results and financial incentives having 
“motivational” as opposed to “directive” properties to 
further examine the “spatial window” model of keeping- 
track performance. It was found that when Ss are 
required to keep track of 4 categories of information at 
once they will normally optimize performance with 2 of 
these categories, If incentives are provided which call for 
optimal performance with all 4 categories, overall 
performance deteriorates. Implications for the spatial 
window model are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

ч 8100. Suedfeld, Peter; Landon, P. Bruce; Epstein, 
ur М., & Pargament, Richard. (Rutgers State U.) The 
tole of experimenter and subject expectations in 
нау deprivation. Representative Research in Social 
chology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 21-27.—Each of 5 
m ше student Es ran 18 undergraduate Ss (chosen оп 
i asis of a battery of personality tests) through 30 
am of sensory deprivation. Ss were then given the 
ане Stress Scale and the Symptom Checklist 
йн oped by P. Suedfeld. For 6 Ss, E expected the 
Hs lure to have adverse effects; for 6 others, positive 
Ss в; qd for the others, no expectation Was induced. 
affected ad aversive, positive, or no set. S expectation 
vomit subjective stress ratings after release, but not 
Bre efficiency; neither E expectation nor the 
коп had significant effects. It appears that 
ОКА eprivation is a situation in which E effects are 
опал: compared to S factors. (16 ref.)—Journal 
(E А105, Thackray, Richard I. & Touchstone, R. Mark. 
» Civil Aeromedical Inst., Oklahoma City, Okla.) 


wio differ 
ket Students were trained on both RT and tracking 
and kq uous recordings were taken of heart rate 
conti 
E tracking, “startle” stimuli (115-db random 
recovery of unexpectedly presented. Results show the 
Quite oM aking performance following startle to be 
Within 15 sc performance returned to prestimu’ 
Previous sec. following stimulation. Contrary to вече, 
Telative 102140165, RTs to the startle stimuli decrease 
tacking. startle RTs. Ss with the greatest increase in 
startle МҮГЕ following startle were least proficient prier 
reacted m here was also an indication that 
Subjective Те strongly to startle, in terms of b 
ose Ss ypa Ponse and heart-rate acceleration, 
apparent cova, tracking was least impaired by startle. 
Tate and ation between recovery curves for 2 
Re) Jo; acking error was found following startle. ¢ 


urnal abstract. 
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‚8104. Voicu, C. (Academy of Social & Political 
Sciences, Bucharest, Romania) Influence of the level of 
bioelectrical arousal on the mnemic efficiency of 
verbal and non-verbal stimuli. Revue Roumaine des 
Sciences Sociales-Série de Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 14(2), 
151-162.—To test whether short-term memory is better 
for material learned under arousal conditions, series of 
words, images, and words and images combined were 
presented for 2 sec. at 30-sec intervals, '/ being 
accompanied by a continuous 500-Hz sound. EEG levels 
and free recall of stimuli were recorded for 21 male, 
young adult Ss. Arousal was found to impair short-term 
memory, an effect most marked for the recall of images. 
Facilitating effects of arousal were found only with Ss of 
low EEG reactivity levels. (28 ref.)—C. Mayo. 


ATTENTION & EXPECTANCY & SET 


8105. Alden, David G., Wedell, Jacelyn R., & 
Kanarick, Arnold F. (Honeywell, Inc, Systems & Re- 
search Center, Minneapolis, Minn.) Redundant stim- 
ulus coding and keeping-track performance. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4), 201-202.—In- 
vestigated the effect of redundant color coding on 
keeping-track performance, using symbols as the pri- 
mary cue. 32 undergraduates were assigned to 1 of 4 
coding..conditions: symbol color, color symbol, symbol 
only, or color only. Performance was measured on a task 
requiring S to monitor 8 information channels, which 
were being updated randomly, Results indicate that the 
addition of a redundant color code did not yield a 
significant improvement in performance, as compared to 
performance on the component codes (i.e., the symbol 
only and color only groups).—Journal abstract. 

$106. Alexander, C. Norman; Zucker, Lynne С„ & 
es L. (Stanford U.) Experimental ex- 
peci c experiences: Consist- 
ency theories and judgmental convergence. Soci- 


1970(Mar), Vol. 33(1), 108-122.—Describes 2 
Der eee female undergraduates that at- 


ere informed about mi. писао 
“illusion,” the movements were dissociated from 
Ши, ptions were legitimated. No 
т 60 trials either with Ss 
опе or with 2 Ss simultaneously oe 
ir j irs i ondition showe 
ipe dar ception of movemen 
1 iginal result and its 
ults are contrary to M. Sherif's original result 4 
cm replications. In Exp. II, 20 Ss overheard” a stooge 
responding to а stl 


roviding them with an expectation about the nature of 


hey subsequently judged. Ss 

pidly converged, 
nt stooges did not. Ss in the 
about the 


f were ut, 
divergent condition mplications 


t: e nsistency theories are discussed. (21 ref,)—Journal 
д] J. Patrick & Chase, William С. 


sor Cet The equivalence of target and 


(Carnegie Масе h. Perception & 
sing in visual search. Percep 
nontarga, procer Jun), Vol. 9(6), 493-495,—Com- 


Psychophysics, cu qut 
rformances of à total o! s on 
eee visual search task and an item recognition 
task. Results do not support U. Neisser's hypothesis of a 
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ttentive stage that processes targets and nontargets particular stimulus object and 

differentially Ih the forced-choice condition, Ss indi. amount differs from vit a: 
cated which of 2 items in a visual — was a target; in — predict satisfaction (27 
item recognition, Ss determined whether or not the single 8111. McFarland, Barry Р, & Charles G, 
item in the visual display was a target. The size of the (Texas Technological Coll.) Expectancy and stin б 
memorized set of pm largets was varied from 1-6 eralization in vigilance, Perceptual & Motor Skil, 
items for both tasks, Latencies increased linearly with 970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 147. 151.—Examined the influente 
memory set size in both conditions; the slopes for forced of signal Probability during an auditory pretest op 
Choice and item Piso were 418 and 270 performance on à visual monitoring task in а splitply 
msec/item, respectively. The ratio of 1.38 between the 2 factorial analysis of variance. 52 male un T 


was well fit by S. Sternberg's item recognition were given an auditory pretask in which white noise wi 
model, which predicts а ratio of 1.50. Results support the intermittently terminated at either a high (p = 18) or 
hypothesis that the identification or “standing out" of low (p = .02) probability during any 2-sec interval; then 
largets, as compared to "blurred" nontargets, in visual a visual monitoring task was performed in which the 
Search occurs after both the encoding and memory signal robability was either high (p = .18) or lw 
search processes have terminated. Journal abstract (р = .02). Ss who received the high auditory pretask 
8108. Anthony F, Detection theory and performed reliably better than the low group (p < 0). 


memory processes: Are compatible? Perceptual! The within-session decrement varied as a function of lle 
& Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vel 30(1), 123-135. Recent different pretest and task signal probabilities, Results 
retention research has applied the concepts of the — support the expectancy theory of vigilance and sugges! 
Tanner and Swets signal detection model to recognition the importance of the role of pretask adaptation in the 
and recall measures. ile the literature is not extensive, vigilance paradigm.—Journal abstract. е 
the evidence 09 Suggests that d^ and criterion 8112. Olshavsky, Richard W. (Georgia Inst. of | 
Changes are M useful descriptive constructs. Technology) Search limits as a function а 
5 1 methodological problems were noted in the — and storage requirements. Organizational Behavior 
literature reviewed. Specifically, com rative analyses of Human Performance, 1971(May), Vol. 6(3), 33634 
the data are difficult since different detection procedures — —Estimated the practical limits of accurate “т 
Were employed to estimate d^ and Criterion changes as a complex tree structures, under conditions permitting 
function of the same retention variables. In addition, an external memory aids. 25 undergraduates att ie 
empirical relationship needs to be established between exhaustive search of 19 problems whose шаи " 
memory system output, e.g., response strength, famil- — structures increased systematically with un 
fund etc. and the rating scale values which are breadth and depth. An additional group o MIA 
tion detection analysis. Finally, a the same problems under conditions of chunks) falib 
* and criterion Changes requirements. A very limited (2-3 chu T 


\ iter 

т 109. Ti E) —ournal abstract. memory was implicated as a possible determiner 

H d nodes D. R, "ae M. & Lowe, G. (U. direction and extent of the search process. Jounal 
ull, England) of presentation times on abstract. i 

тише estimation of means. Perceptual & Motor 8113. Reitz, Willard E. (U. Western Ontario, London 


less. 
Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 136.—Extends the range of Canada) Personal reinforcement апо a 2625 
Presentation time to include 2, 5, 1, 2, 4, and 6 sec, — Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), V Ше à visual dis 
using arrays of 20 2-digit numbers randomly arranged in —50 student nurses were administer ts were state- 

4 matrix. Ss were 17 undergraduates whose Crimination task for which ООО Study of Vals 
responses were categorized as accurate, overestimates, or ments from the Allpor tVernb ыр sen to be high 
underestimates. [t was found that the Variability of Ss’ Positive and negative reinforcers were SDs) or low (2! 
estimates was reduced as presentation time increased, їп valency (+2 standard don a emingency Y 
не abi that with shorter Presentation times Ss were SD). Awareness of reinforcemen dit 


: itions (04 
ony able to perceive (and/or process relatively small reater (р < 001) under high-valency Cont j 
and less representative samples from e full Mag. Р. wader low. The high-valency солае Results a \ 
Hertzberg. higher performance and gains Men interp 


8110. Igen, Daniel R. (U. Illinois) Satistaction with inter as favoring a persona 
1 preted as favoring a pt 

performance as a function of the initial level of — —Journal abstract. ja) The effects o 
expected performance and the deviation from ex- 8114. Teal, Janice R. (U. Georgia) Т ona 
pectations. Organizational Behavior & Human Per. instructions and irrelevant кюп 1971(Mat) 
не penay), Vol. 6(3), 345-361.—Established 3 task. Dissertation Abstracts Interna 
ia) исе b i 9-B), 5680. 
independent of actual performance, s Se rah шке а 


Performance expectations had MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


Kansas) 
: 8115. Carlson, B. Robert. (U. ER 
n ‚ -10, 0, +10, and +20. Satisfaction with per- Strength and relative isotonic endur 562324 
жиды was a monotonic function of the algebraic & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Мано 8 н 
Performance and reported relationship was found between ШЕП al 
се levels. However, relative isotonic endurance. its in the analys 
th provided by the rmanoe of 3 gros of 12 male 
ые interaction betw endurance performance . Implications P 
performance and deviations from expected н graduates cath based on strength level, tests in 
Seer art Sures of both the amount of a the use of relative isotonic en 
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study of perseverance are discussed. (18 ref.}—Journal single-channel hypothesis when ISI < RTI. A tentative 
а, fan f C3 1 explanation of the data is offered which does not conflict 
. Jordan, Stephen. (U.S. Naval Training Device with the single-channel hypothesis.—Journal abstract. 
Cener. Orlando, Fla.) Rhythm in motor performance. _ 8120. Green, David М. (0. Californie, San. Diego) 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 122. Fourier analysis of reaction time data ЫЙ) 
—Reports 3 tasks in a study of rhythm in motor skill in Research Methods & Instrumentation, 1971(May) Vol. 
which (a) 4 Ss demonstrated a fairly high degree of 303), 121-125.—The popularity of the assumption of 
temporal regularity in drawing an equilateral triangle; stages in models of the RT process and the availability of 
(b) s tended to demonstrate the existence of an imposed fast and efficient means of computing approximations to 
rhythm which was nearly independent of the task the Fourier transform makes the Fourier analysis of RT 
structure when an isosceles triangular pattern was used; data attractive. Some problems associated with such 
and (c) Ss were tested for the contribution of full analyses and convenient ways to overcome some of the 
awareness to the imposition of a rhythmical pattern on difficulties are di 
this type of tracking task. Although too few Ss were used 
for generalizations, it is concluded that the nature of 
thythmical response in a simple motor task appears to be 
dependent on an S's set as well as task structure.—P. Psychology, 1971(Jul), 
Hertzberg. 
8117. May, Robert J. & Black, Roger W. (U. South tions: 20, 40, 60, 
Carolina) Persistence of responding on a percep- i 
ра motor task following shifts in informative feed- repetition events, RT across conditions varied inversely 
iu . Psychonomic Science, 197\(Feb), Vol. 22(4), with the objective probability of repetition occurrence 
-234.—Trained 60 undergraduates in 4 groups on à 
pursuit-rotor task which they continued until they RT was independent of condition for alternation events. 
became bored or tired. After each trial 1 group was ‘A model to explain this latter odor is examined. It is 
Шише! that their performance was good and a 2nd proposed that RT under the condi 
that theirs was poor. A 3rd group was initially rated good reflects the additive effects of 2 independent preparatory 
and then shifted to poor, while the 4th group was shifted mechanisms, 1 dependent on subjective probability, and 
from poor to good. Persistence in responding suggests а the other on objective probability. —Aurhor abstract, 
negative contrast effect following the shift from good to 8122. Jones, Thomas N. & Kirk, Roger К. работа 
poor, but по corresponding positive contrast effect performance on visual and audito displays. Per- 
occurred. No effect on accuracy of performance was ceptual & Motor Skills. 1970(Feb), Vol. 3001), d 
obtained. Results are analogous to those obtained in 238.—Compared the monitoring performance of Ss using 
Conditioning studies.—Journal abstract. a visual display with the performance of Ss ug ЧУ 
SIRNA Willer tor Soi Ht el th чш] Ge aud g 
* s i onito: 
ab. of | Psychophysiology, yore Кш) Зара ra chr eriod. 2 measures of performance, R 
an 


| Elude experimen А 
tale d du geste lay fora: 1 А i 
graphique Experimental study vitesse d geste inj probably ol responding wes оаа пси the 
europsychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 1-13.—Describes monitoring session. Analysis of the results indicates UM 
anew technique which Minors the recording of ihe Speed 0 monitored the auditory ше had chores Е 
en-tip in Y A ya { ty of res 
\ pen-tip in X and Y during normal handwriting. The higher P доа Шу о еа the visual display.—Journal 


и pia б the movements involved in ар ТЕ. 

t, particularly the relationship between graphic Makarov, i ۷ 
пр, : р. О. (Leningrad О, USSR) Vremya 
plitude and speed (instantaneous and averaged), ate х a отека Ohne 1 konetz kratkogo 


elaborated. By i : ес 1 

ay ee. у integrating velocities, displacements In overly, diitel'nosti i pri dopolnitel’nom 

may be obtained, seed cn ME playeq уша elanom razdrazhenil. The reaction time to 
inni ort sound of different 


ack on a cathode га: 1 
у oscilloscope or XY recorder, апі and cessation of as 
the beginning and cA ting additional electrical skin 


fed to a com 1 i 
? nputer, It is concluded that this technique (а) 
En te quantitative analysis of handwriting 25 © strength, umen] Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 
on of time, (b) is a potential tool for the study of 1970(Dec), Vol. 56(12), 1714-1720.—Investi ted, ts 


Sensor: ) 1s a pot ‹ 
will imotor coordination in graphic movements, (€ function relationship between human RT an 
i i ing sound generators, S 


v permit handwriti i d after а j 
time. riting at a distance an timulation. Employ 
delay, and (d) may serve to facilitate ИШТ pans ad а button to stop the stimulus as 800 as he 


advance “in з 
the synthesis of handwriting. (German d. and the corresponding RT was 
heard the 80Ш ial device. The variables were: (a) 


Summary) (20 ref i 
)—English summary. 
" ў measured 70-90 ў |.) above the threshold value, and (b) 
i - .). Of the (ге R 
duration (105 400-5 % msec, With increase їп intensity 


8119 REACTION MA found to be 400-5 

. Bi ‚ 5 was fou. 

teftactorineee кї Di Us Adelaide, South Australi) me above the threshold the RT. went, беа pee 

nal of Psychology 197 (Ar Vol. 230) 3-1 —Studi 2а а ЖА. SS mem clectrocutaneous stim- 
i TO, period" in fh increasing again. A sim” vin RT. The RT for the 


FA 
. Psychological refi od” е RT ex- ‹ 
Periment with 17 17 40 ye Ой n La 2 wlation caused an increase in 
emg th 1740 ye di mare inta вада heen d was shor cee o e 
Age by Stimulus 2 82) at intersignal intervals (ISIS) | iod us е, Sam ВЕ, 
than rae Delays in responding i 52 eer des laten cutaneous stimulation is caused by the resulting 

ed on an expectancy model or from 
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hi threshold value. It is su ted that the latency 
anh һе beginning than at the end of the 
45 а result of the neurodynamic 
characteristics of S's functional state and the role played 
S mechanism.— /. Halev, 
8124. McKeever, Walter F., Huling, Maurice D., & 
yn S. (Ventura County Mental Health 
t, if.) A note on Fi and Gazzaniga's 
rd the brain with e time." mer send 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol, 22(4), 222-223,— Comments on 
the implication by R. A. Filbey and M. S. Gazzaniga (see 
PA, Vol. 44: ) that their studies of transcallosal 
transmission time represents а new strategy conceivable 
only on the groundwork rovided by the split-brain 
Studies of Gazzaniga and i References are cited 
which suggest earlier studies of the sam 
The criticism of McKeever and Huling is answered in a 
жеу Gazzaniga.— P. McMillan. 


Ь һу. (U. Michigan, Human 
Performance Center) Human 
of futu, 


4 ri; 


‚ Exp. I 
controlled 


the 2nd 
с complexity 
ve distractor 


occurrence ој 
Exp. I manipulated th 
in 


" is dis- 


Y dimension d 
randomly selected male 
th 


embedded f ndm 


^ PI and a 
iomotor RT 
-S personality dimension. 


` Richard & Craft, John L, (U, lowa) 
ng directional information with an 
display. Journal lied Psychology, 
mined whether 


el 


lic cues. In a Choice RT task, 36 
nd uates i 


LEARNING 
8128. Fitzgerald, 
Alberta, Edmonton, 


| 2790 
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representational learning. Pere tual il 
1970(Feb), Vol. 301). a eam bei 
of 96 female undergraduates on the Squares Test ty 
immediate and delayed recognition of unfamiliar con. 
Сері names in a representational learning task, Although 
previous research has not substantiated Predictions from 
the assimilation model when the task involved asso. 
lative learning, these results clearly indicate (р < 01) the 
Superiority of “sharpeners” to "levelers" in representa- 
tional learning with the stimulus phrases embedded in 
prose material and low meaning response terms—Jour. 
nal abstract, 

8129. Gerst, Marvin S, (U. California, Medical 
School, San Diego) Symbolic coding processes in 
observational learning. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 19(1), 7-17.—Tested the 
hypothesis that (a) symbolic coding of modeling stimuli 
enhances observational learning, and (b) different types 
of codes are differentially effective over time and with 
modeled responses varying in verbalizability. 72 male 
and female undergraduates observed a filmed model 
perform complex motor responses, each of which was 
described in concrete terms, reactivated imaginally, or 


coded in the form of summary labels which encompassed 
essential elements. Imaginal and summary label code 
groups achieved higher matching scores than the po 
crete verbal description group which exceeded 
control group. The form of memory code did not bu 
with verbalizability, but summary labeling was үр 
for retention. In the delayed test of behavioral i 
duction, the labeling group was able to pedo 
modeled behavior than the other treatment Pd 
Which did not differ from each other. The Rue ү. 
symbolic representation on modeling an efie] 
vealed by evidence of a significant re ono 
retention of summary codes and delayed repr: a 
modeled responses. (20 ref.)—Journal Mare num 

8130. Houston, B. Kent. (U. Kansas) Nol se, Sens 
transfer, and meaningfulness. Росо е 
1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4), LT thesis thal 
with 32 and 48 Ss respectively, to test the уро to ignores 
the presence of noise, which Ss were instruct bc 
would facilitate performance on a EET а control 
learning paradigm but not per levels of item 
learning paradigm. The effect of noise von studied. T 
meaningfulness for each paradigm was as successfully 
both experiments, negative transfer Ms the predic 
generated for low-meaningful items aad treatments 
interaction between learning paradigms was significant 
was obtained. In neither experiment camingfül items 
negative transfer generated for hie aradigms and 
and the predicted interaction beva [етл 
treatments was not рыаше Адын Qu сепз Us 

8131. MacRae, K. D. & Reid, J. В. (Оу in 
Belfast, Ireland) rares Motor E 

learning. Pe 1 ctio 

[rdi 30(1), 228,—Studied ШЕ, is series of 
whether 1 or both of 2 lights would one ati in which f 
1,000 trials. 4 groups of 6 Ss each 0%, respectively Е 
light illuminated оп 20, 40, 60, f light illuminate m 
the Ist 500 trials. In all groups, 1 li dicate a need x 
50% of the 2nd 500 trials. аааз intensity at wi 
further studies of the levels of stim ited; positively, ant 
changes in stimulus intensity are Бант No si ples 
negatively, to response ketone found.—P. 
differences between the groups wi 


t stockholm, 
8132. Staël von Holstein, Carl А. (U 14 


Sweden) The effect of learning on the assessment of 
subjective probability distributions. Organizational 
Behavior & Human Performance, 1971(May), Vol. 6(3), 
404-315.—14 Ss (students of business administration, 
emphasizing quantitative methods) assessed subjective 
probability distributions for unknown parameters of a 
Bernoulli process. The process was generated by random 
devices, e.g, oddly shaped dice. 1 group of Ss received 
feedback between sessions in the form of the true values 
of the parameters. These Ss improved their performance 
more than the 2nd group, and acquired more confidence 
in their assessments.—Journal abstract. 

8133. Theios, John; Brelsford, John W., & Ryan, 
Phyllis. (U. Wisconsin) Detection of change in non- 
stationary binary sequences. Perception & Psycho- 
physics, 1971(Jun), Vol. 9(6), 489-492.—Investigated the 
ability of 4 undergraduates to detect changes in the 
underlying probability structure of binary sequences of 
events. Ss were presented with sequences of 30 events (0s 
and 1s) which had been generated by 2 underlying 
probability values. P, was the probability of a 1 in the Ist 
integer (i) events, P, was the probability of a 1 in the last 
30-i events, and the distribution of i was uniform from 
1-29, Ss indicated, without feedback, where the tran- 
sition point from P, to P, took place for 4 sets of 
problems in which P, and P; took on the following pairs 
of values: (40, .60), (.20, .80), (.05, .60), and (30, 1). 
Estimates by Ss were compared with true transition 
points, i, and with maximum likelihood estimates of i. 
The difference between P, and P, and the closeness of at 
least 1 P value to the boundaries, either 0 or unity, 
interacted in determining the difficulty of the problem 
for Ss—Journal abstract. 

i 8134. Yelen, Donald R. (Washburn U.) The effects 

D percent of association on discrimination shifts. 
wchonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4), 253-254. 
s investigated the effects of changes in the percent of 
Ssociation between stimuli and responses on intra- an 
exttadimensional shift problems. Ss were 80 under- 
Haduates. Results indicate that the percent of associ- 
жур differentially affected the frequency of responses 
n ш the weighted frequencies of the responses were 
thee ed to the choices made with stimulus compounds 
e stimulate intra- and extradimensional shift prob- 
ms.—Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 

«8125, Allen, Charles K. & Branum, Allen R; (U. 
оп SH Differential eyelid conditioning as а func- 
conditi the probability of reinforcement O the 
Vol hs ned stimuli. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), 
conditi (4), 251-252.—Investigated differential eyeli 
itioning with different schedules of reinforcement of 
ad CS2. The reinforcement schedules employe 
differ 00-09%, 80-0%, 100-20%, and 80-20%. Significant 
oren ation occurred in all groups. With the rein- 
e тшеп! schedule to CS1 constant at 100%, increasing 
соте orcement schedule from 0-20% resulted in а 
schede іп responding to CSI. With ¥ 
otcemer of CS2 constant at 0%, decreasing Ue Pr 
inge ent schedule of CSI from 100 80% resulted i 
inte Sed responding to CS2. A stimulus generalization 
з ation is offered.—Journal abstract. н 
role 126. Brooks, William H. (Oklahoma Sit U) The 
i, 0! cognitive variables in an extinction situation: 
issertation Abstracts International, 197 (АР?) ol. 

(10-A), 5192. 


Were 
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8137. Hayashi, Takashi. An experimental study of 
the second-signaling systems of man through the 
printed language. Conditional Reflex, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
6(1), 11-21.—Earlier findings indicated that not only the 
sight of a "pickled plum" increased the resting saliva of 
Japanese adults, but the spoken words “pickled plum" 
also increased the amount of saliva as a natural 
conditional reflex. It was also found that the reflex was 
stronger when an oral interpretation. of the words 
“pickled plum” was added to their mere phonation. It 
was deduced that language is a conditional stimulus, the 
concept of which is released by unconditional stimu- 
lation. In this paper it is experimentally shown that 
reading printed language as well as writing it has the 

uman.—Journal summary. 

8138. Weiss, Robert F., Buchanan, William; Altstatt, 


conditioned response 1 
removing another person from suffering, Exp. I inves- 
tigated whether altruistic reward has the same charac- 
nventional rewards of escape conditioning. 


ffering exhibits the property of rewards based 
Results indicate that instrumental 


McMillan. 
Verbal Learning r 
William M. (U. Massachusetts) Com- 
ид sets of pre- and postquestions д, 
prose learning. Dissertation cree International, 
-В), - i 
ra ara AU. Michigan) Verbal learning 


„ Psy- 
d independent retrieval phenomena. 
ога! Кайен, it 10 ш jo (Ө уны 
i erns of verbal learning thet’ 
a ант behavior o ш нен aed 
i xists a learne 
which there зде решио ner теуге 
i 1 il postulated dependencies 
pet ar theories S associative interference theory has 
d rod A-B, A-C associative interdependence: o 
[ы differentiation theory, on B, C avalan ity in v: 
de ndence; and (c) stimulus encoding theory, à 
Stimulus identification interdependencies he, нер" 
tance of isolating these postulate i eer 


i ili ind the re 1 
гаро fing 8 h are to be retrieved in 


теор, apes Бае Шо р. ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Verbal Paired Associate Learning 
Inst. of Human 


8141. Postman, Leo tion 
ring, Berkeley) Organan Vol. 7814), 290-302. 


ical Review, ў 
eas evidence for the functional 
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ucts of subjective Organization and of associative 
ing. 3 experiments with а total of 384 un ad- 
uates were conducted in which the transfer effects free 
recall оп pai, i ing were investigated. 
i ined the same for the 


Paired-associate list and long-term proactive 
i task. Th 


te S. (Arizona State U.) The 

patterning or and 

oc Pre-test trial exposures on response repe- 

fol | outcomes. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol, 31(9-B), 5611. 


8143. Sampson, J, F, (Center for Research in 
ming & Instruction, Sydney, New South Wales, 
of in human verbai 


of Psychology, 1971(Apr), 
le and 84 female 


- Statistical treatment of the 


Performance 
хе. T that activity 
was a лиш determinant of ‘owth rate although 

y interv; uced no si ificant growth effect. 
Lengthening the delay interval due in training lowered 
ening the of bor ~ inactive Ss; short- 

е!ау in faster respondi 

active Ss. ‘nal abstract nine by only the 


George. (Dartmouth Coll.) Function 


late 
formance. Psychologi | Review, | 
303-313.— Developed and телет? ЛГ, Vol. 7 


adult Sse recall, recogn 
forced-choice test types. Results 


‘Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 
MEMORY 
lone} Gall Douglas & Horne, Peter y ‘Austral 
National Us; Ganbera” 4 1 + (Australian 
Semantic and acoustic labeling.» zs ба 
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1971(Feb), Vol 22(4), 241-242. mpared the effa 
of semantic and acoustic labels, when both wet 
available, in 2 experiments with 80 

Results demonstrate that both semantic соці 
labels enhance memory. Such data is in disaccord yi 
theories that attempt to dichotomize memory in terms of 
differential semantic and acoustic encoding — oi 


abstract 
8146. Daves, Walter F. & Rinn, Roger C, (Georgia 
State U.) Free recall of object ge 


function of number of Presentations of varied у 
repeated specimens. Psychonomic Science, 197] eh), 
Vol. 22(4), 203-205. Presented photo; phic slides of 
18 categories of common objects to D male a 
female undergraduates divided into 4 oups receiving |, 

3, or 4 separate presentations of each сарту Far 
of the categories (V categories) up to 4 different 
Specimens represented the category; for the other V (R 
Categories) the same specimen was repeated up to 4 
umes. Recall was tested both immediately and after an 
Approximate 2-wk delay. For immediate recall the Y 
Categories were recalled best, and recall was a positive 
function of number of presentations. The Rean | 
Were recalled less after 2 and 3 presentations than after | 
but recall increased with the 4th presentation, Similar 
findings were obtained in 2-wk recall, although Leu 
no overall effect of variety, and interpretation inis 
findings was complicated by significant Deos | 
actions between sex and variety and sex and ise. 
as well as a significant main effect of sex: 


abstract. ә 
8147. Daves, Walter F. & Rinn, hogs с. (ха 
State U.) The variety effect in free recall as STi d) 
of prerecall activity. Psychonomic Science, route 
Vol. 22(4), 226-227.—Studied the ели did | 
recall of object categories тергеме be eei 
Opposed to repeated, specimens, when bite ШШЕ 
recalled immediately after presentation o 1 min. before 
24 Ss who worked arithmetic problems rer | rd recalls 
recalling. All Ss recalled 3 times, the 2n af апше 
in all cases being preceded by 1 min. the 3 trials. 
Results indicate no change in recall called better than 
However, the varied categories were re nce was reduced 
the repeated categories, and the diria. The interpo 
when interpolated activity was pee female Ss and 
lated activity was more effective for categories thal 
appeared to depend upon the obse interpreted as 
Were varied or repeated. Findings al processes 
indicating the contribution of retrievi 
variety effect—Journal abstract. Coll., City. U. New 
8148. Erdelyi, Matthew. (Lehman rcaptua г 
York) Recovery of unavailable per 10), 9-1 Д 
Cognitive Psychology, 1970(May), ecovery effect.” In 
—Reports 2 experiments on фо recall of 4 briefly 
Exp. I, with 36 undergraduates, Ss and after f jd 
flashed stimulus was tested s greater thg 
generation. Postfantasy reca ignificantly exceeded 
prefantasy recall to an extent maraen by control у 
corresponding increases in recal rate fantasy; whil 
1 group of control Ss did not ведет a Ў 
other produced fantasy but copi th 
Ist recall attempt instead of seeing postfantasy 


itted in pu 
the number of responses emit the difference 
was equalized for all groups, pov he fantasy am 


ll increments disappeared {азу al A 
жанба нау group, suggesting that dei 1 


to the sti 
response rates rather than sensitivity Y 


trace. Exp. П with 32 Ss confirmed this inference. A 
recognition indicator with confidence ratings was em- 
loyed, from which receiver-operating characteristic 
оз were extracted, allowing direct measures of 
re- and postfantasy sensitivity. No sensitivity incre- 
ments were found in either the fantasy or the nonfantasy 
group, though fantasy affected confidence ratings and, 
therefore, hit and false alarm rates.—Journal abstract. 

8149, Foss, Donald J. & Dowell, Ben E. (U. Texas) 
High-speed memory retrieval with auditorily pre- 
sented stimuli. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 9(6), 465-468.—Presented 3 lists of 1, 2, and 4 
consonental phonemes to 2 groups of 8 undergraduates 
for memorization. Tests words were presented, and RT 
for $ to say whether or not the word started with a 
member of the memorized list was measured. RT 
increased with list length (LL). In 1 group, the phonemes 
comprising the memorized sets were dissimilar, and RT 
increased linearly with LL. In the other group, the 
phonemes comprising the sets were similar, and the 
function relating RT to LL appeared to deviate from 
linearity. Even after extended practice, all the evidence 
Was consistent with a somewhat modified serial model of 
memory retrieval.—Journal abstract. 

8150. Gadway, Charles J. (U. Oregon) Serial posi- 
lion and growth curves in demand concept recall. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3001), 139- 
M2.—Since the serial-position effect has been demon- 
Stated to diminish as learning progresses, it was 
hypothesized that only a weak recency serial-position 
effect would result from demand recall of concepts ш a 
complex problem-solving situation. 6 groups of 
оешу drawn undergraduates solved 15 problems, 5 
le by each of 3 concepts (rules), recalled from prior 
p pation, Each group received a different permutation 
| е 3 concepts, The serial-position effect appeared to 

ШААП for demand recall of concepts with the 
Predicted weak recency effect (.01 < p < .05) but no 
Primacy effect—Journal abstract. 


8151. Glucksber, Sa N 
fam sberg, Sam & Cowen, George N. 
Crinceton U.) Memory for nonattended auditory 

erial. Cognitive Psychology, 1970(May), Vol. 10), 


li 156.—1à male undergraduates performed a dichotic 
Ti task. Ss shadowed (repeated orally) а prose 
tangia heard in 1 ear, and attempted, after delays 
e ng from .3-20.3 sec. to recall single digits that had 
tar Rnbedded in prose presented to the nonattended 
SERERE performance decreased from 0—5 sec. Ш a 
e non atively accelerated fashion. No memory for 
0,3 B nattended material was apparent between 5 and 
auditor Data indicate that verbal material presented 
is ies М ч fi sonatas channel persists a пу, Dat 
Sterre: - re. А 
ошта! abstract. into a long-term sto 

À ше, Ralph N. (U. Rochester) pisc e^ 
what we see. Scientific America’s 
1970(May), Vol. 222(5), 104-1 а several stud- 
capacity B With memory. Studies of visual memory 
Pictur Y indicate that recognition of large numbers 0! 
ased iS essentially perfect and that such recognition is 

Without | representation in memory that is maintain 

indicat labels, names, or rehearsal. Additional те 

appr €s that iconic images persist in memory for 
Proces ximately 250 msec. A general model describing the 
ISS of extraction and storage of linguistic 2e 
that the ; presentational form is described. Evidence 
iconic image aids in reading is discussed. It is 
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concluded that the adequate minimal processing time for 
encoding linguistic material into memory is about 250 
msec.—P. Tolin. 

8153. Hines, David & Satz, Paul. (Hershey Medical 
School, Pa.) Superiority of right visual half-fields in 
right-handers for recall o! aige presented at 
varying rates. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 
21-25.—Hypothesized that the consistent superiority 
exhibited by right-handers for right visual half-field 
recall of digits may reflect the more direct connections 
between the right visual half-field and the speech areas 
of the left hemisphere. 66 right-handed undergraduates 
with no family history of sinistrality and 18 right-handed 
undergraduates with a family history of sinistrality 
served as Ss. 7 digits were presented in each trial, with 4 
digits at the point of fixation and 3 in either the left or 
right visual half-field. The Ist 6 digits were presented in 
pairs, with 1 digit at fixation and 1 in the half-field, 
followed by 1 additional digit at fixation. The greatest 
asymmetry occurred at the faster presentation rates and 
for right-handers without family history of sinistrality. 
Results support the hypothesis and suggest that cerebral 
dominance is seat to а history. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

8154. Hochhaus, Larry. (lowa State U.) Editing 
processes in memory. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5663-5664. 

8155. Lander, H. J. (Humboldt U., Psycholo; 
Section, Berlin, E. Germany) Beitráge zur Psycholog 
des Gedachtnisses: VI. Uber Strukturbildungsprozesse 
beim menschlichen Gedáchtnise. [Contribution to the 
psychology of memory: bee ge aan 

‚] Zeitse! r Psy , 
s of human memor] ip ent on 
at a 


made by the RA / 1 
differential increase of ene oem in ВА кише, 

iati in a serial-learning or forge 255, 
пори that the Condition relative 


stochastic operation model has been n d БИШ, 


a satisfactory pr و‎ sal-learni 
i i ion frequencies in a serial-learnin, 
tioned relative reaction qu neies in caleetheoretica 


ations are regal [ 
tioned relative reaction pro 
sented as an interference € 
associations. (Russian summary, 
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recalled. This absence of control over the materials, 
while noted as an aspect of the data in previous research, 
has apparently been overlooked in interpreting earlier 
findings. Hence, it remains doubtful whether modifi- 
cations in the memory for form are the result of verbal 
Suggestions. Journal abstract. 


5 3) 
effects of categorization, degree of bili ualism, 
and language upon the recall of select inguals 
and bilinguals’ Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 3I(11-A), 5857. 

8158. Bruno F. (Tulane U.) Retention of 
the position of a single joint as the unit of analysis of 
motor memory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
197 KMar) Vol. 31(9-B), 5672. 

159, Lynn S. (U. Vir, inia) High-priori 
events in recall and recognition. jen ы, y ein d 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5673-5677. 

8160. S. 1. & Bell, Jerold A. (U. Hawaii) The 
formation of Organizational units in free recall 
learning. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4), 


anced by the consistent simulta- 
neous or чє ү Presentation of the members of 

hed high Organizational units and by con- 
sistent simultaneous Presentation of arbitrarily selected 


elle oa findings е4 - Of association 
or in terms ој Tesponse availa ility.— p. Hertzberg. 

‚ 8162. Stephen D. & Blick, Kenneth A. U. 
Virginia) The role 9f interference and trace decay in 
the retention of a simple task. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4), 223-224. At. 
tempted to show whether interference theory and/or 
trace decay theory account for the forgetting found in 
motor short-term memory. Ss were 105 undergraduates, 
1 variable Was the number of Prior responses (0-6) which 


variable was the length of the Tetention interval (5, 40, 
and 75 sec.). There were no significant effects due to 
r um 


8 George E, & (U. 
an Y 2—4 а Barbara) Interpolated activity in 


tor memory. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 

1970(Feb), Vol. 30( 1), Ces ы ы retention of 
Е nesthetic information from blind Positioning responses 
or 56 Ss, Duri a 30-sec retention interval, '/, of the Ss 
Se quietly with their hands on the lever; the other KA 
апа ап interpolated target which Tequired an antag- 
istic response. Both conditions showed Significant 
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8164. Todd, William В. & Kessler, Clemm C, (уе 
Education District, Lake County, Ill.) Influence of 
response mode, sex, reading ability, and level o 
difficulty on four measures of recall of 
written material. Journal of Educational Р, 
1971(Јип), Vol. 62(3), 229-254.— Attempted to | 
some of the contradictory findings of research on the 
effects of overt vs. covert responding in a leami 
situation, 180 undergraduates were assigned to 
TOUpS varying sex, reading ability, response mode, and 
level of difficulty. Reading ability was determined by 
using total scores on the Ohio State University Psycho- 
logical Test Comparisons were made on 4 dependent 
measures of recall. Results demonstrate that (a) reading 
ability must be controlled in studies of learning involving 
meaningful verbal material; (b) an unknown sex factor 
influences learning or recall of meaningful material; () 
the recall of ideas from meaningful material is influeno 
by the amount of material; and (d) the pee 
influence of overt responding is limited by the ШЕ 

ndent and dependent variables involved be 
earning or performance situation. (22 ref) 
abstract. 

8165. Weiss, Stephan D. (U. Massachusetts) d | 
articulation and memory for neutral and ро! i 
conflictful words. own Abstracts Interna 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5647. d 

8166. Wood, Larry E. (U. Iowa) An objecit a 
joodness of fit of the continuous bas Vol. 95 
SM. Perception & Psychophysics, IE model of 
424-426.—Evaluated the continuous е ай 
recognition memory іп a task where ber lists using û 
were tested for recognition of pe estimates of the 
тайпа procedure. Maximum likeliho od byl iterative 
parameters of the model were obtain md a chi-square 
method on a high-speed computer, and idual Ss. For 

= ed for indivi 

goodness-of-fit test was perform ignificant, >, 
15 Ss, the chi-square values were күт fit to du data. 
indicating that the model provide 9 К the data, the Am 
Although the model gave a good fi Jated with a true 
measure of sensitivity was highly boats false alarms 
recognition score computed by sul | abstract, 
from correct recognitions.—Journal 


Short Term & Immediate Memory 


ist, ‘Timothy 
7. Anders, Terry R. & Lillyquise, iieval time 
өз Medical School, Boston, Mass) Ё ic Science, 


hon 
in forward and backward recall. Psychonor s rates of 


istent with the hypothesis that ink the same 
fetrieved from short-term memory ora 
in which it is stored.—Journai pem 0) $ 
8168. Bernbach, Harley А. ( recall. P 
theory and confidence ratings e^ CR spore t Шш 
Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 78(4), 338- Н.А. Bernbi 
reasoning of a previous study by 


pA, Vol. 42:1776), which found that strength theory 

cannot account for the observed invariance of Type 2 

receiver operating characteristic curves with respect to 
the probability of a correct response, was incorrect. A 
E que cmo esr ere confi- 
lence ratings was run. Results indicate, as before, th 
sirength theories relating confidence to strength caf 
redict this invariance.—Journal abstract. 

8169. Crowder, Robert С. (Yale U.) The role of 
one’s own voice in immediate memory. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 157-178.—Describes 2 
experiments with 72 undergraduates comparing active 
and passive vocalization of visually presented digit 
Eee часа поа the elements 

| them and in passive voca ization he heard E 
pronouncing them as he saw them. The effects of a 
redundant prefix were examined under the 2 vocalization 
conditions. Findings were (a) either vocalization con- 
dition was superior to silent visual presentation only for 
the last few serial positions, (b) active vocalization was 
worse than passive vocalization only for the Ist few serial 
dus and (c) the prefix requirement reduced recency 
Rs lowing active vocalization, as predicted. Results 
реше against a pluralistic model of coding and 

STO. Detterman, Douglas K. & Ellis, Norman R. (U 

, nan, Douglas А. is, Norman К. (U. 
on eere bein in short-term memory. Psy- 
pared reslis ffo: Vis Vol. 22(4), 239-241.—Com- 
ш = rom 6 experiments yielding serial position 
the d ү шо probe task to predictions made on 
ness is der aues. The concept of distinctive- 
een us from psychophysical theory and indicates 
Wieder which a particular stimulus in a group 
REIN rom the other stimuli in that group. It was 

i hd results agreed closely with those predicted. 
the bored е Бей аза possible explanation for 
Spee ү раш effect in short-term memory. 
о, A; O. (U. Rochester) On the problem of 
Canadian Jo, hor -term visual (iconic) memory. 
250-263 Желш of Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 25(3), 
ditestiong © iscusses methodological and theoretical 
Mu oncerning the problem of selection 1n visual 
рее temor. Data from 2 previously published 
penitent ae reanalyzed and an additional ex- 
{г Rides h 36 undergraduates was performed. There 
ШӨ сш апу of these experiments to support the 
Rn partial report is more accurate than whole 
summary) Мыр occurs in visual memory. (French 

8172. Ge ref.)—Journal abstract. 
two aae Кы Н. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
issertation Ah eory of short term visual 510128 i 
100-B), 5660 stracts International, 19710Мат), VO! 

8 i 
England) Cordon, lan Е. & Fenoulhet, Paul (U Exeter, 
Medinte eee, vs. varied distractors in im- 
1971(Jun) тето Perception & Psychophysics, 
Spoken di Mu 9(6), 474-476.—Presented groups of : 
education c dee immediate recall to 47 college О 
interpolate d ents. Irrelevant distractor letters were 
interpolated ет digits, using either the same letter 
condo d 8 times ог 8 different letters. The latter 
Error Жо 080060 significantly more errors 1n recall. 
items and b were also affected by rate of presentation of 
etter or à Y whether letter-digit sequences started will a 

igit. It is suggested that selective immediate 
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recall may bear some res i 
search Journal abstract. eri alude: regio. 
. Harris, Gilbert J. (State U. New York, Ви 
Intertask explorations with a computer ае 
model of short-term memory. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5662-5663. 
8175. MeNicol, D. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
The confusion of order in short-term memory. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1), 
71-84.—Utilized J. Brown's (see PA, Vol. 39:13811) 
measure to determine the information preserved in types 
of errors committed in a short-term memory task by 12 
undergraduates. The distributions of different errors over 
serial positions in the messages were observed. It was 
found that errors concerned with the ordering of items in 
a message preserved more information about the original 
stimulus than errors concerned with the selection of the 
items themselves. Although the serial position curve for 
all errors combined was bow-shaped and negatively 
skewed, as has been most commonly reported in the 
literature, curves for different types of errors differed 
markedly in their shapes. Results are not easily explained 
by a theory which attributes the serial position effect 
solely to the effects of recency and rehearsal, but are 
compatible with the view that some serial positions are 
more discriminable than others.—Journal abstract. 
8176. McNicol, D. (U. Adelaide, South Australia) 
The origins of transpositions in short-term memory. 
Australian Journal of Psychology, 1971 (Apr), Vol. 23(1), 
9-17.—Tested the fixed address model for short-term 
d by R. Conrad (see PA, Vol. 39:13962) 


which suggests that order erro 


i ted task of acoustically simi 
ps ntrary to the model's predictions (a) order 
errors occurred more often in recall, and (b) there was no 
significant tendency for order errors to decrease when 

as similar to the message to be 


i lated task №. e ge {O 
tne led. Tt is concluded that the traditional distinction 


between intrusion and order errors 18 vali 
messages for short-term memory are coded along at least 
ignating item content, 


2 dimensions, | desi 
r of items.—Journal abstract. 
8177. Pinkus, Allen L, (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Short term memory: Computer simulation of 
recoding and chunking processes. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5672. 
8178. Rodier, Patricia M. (U. aig, e i — e 
ing in short-term memory. Dissertation гас! 
[кой 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5673-5674, 


THINKING 


. Danks, J h Н. (Kent State U.) Encoding ot 
ШЕН ат for "communication and memory. 
Cognitive Psychology, 1970(May), Vol. 10), hia 
Descriptive names (encodings) were given to novel, 
graphic figures by 120 undergraduates under 1 of 3 
instructions: social-communicative, self-memorial, or 
associative. 2 wk. later these same Ss plus a group 0! 
naive Ss attempted to match their own encodings and 
those of another S from each of the groups with the 
correct figure. al Ss performed 


The memorial and soci erf 
better on their own encodings than the associative Ss, 
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and there was some indication that the memorial Ss also sity Coll., 1 ondon, England) A theo 
performed better than the social Ss. The social and insight into a reasoning 
memorial encodings were better communicators to 1970 Мау), Vol 1(2), 
Others than the associative ones, but there was no tion-processing insight into a 
difference between social and memorial encodings, deceptive and difficult deductive problem, 2 mod 
Results are interpreted in terms of a communication described The Ist represents an economical 


model involving the criteria used for editing encodings of the Ss' initial responses but is difficult m recone 
and the availability of conventional labels for the — with their subsequent responses induced by стій 
stimuli.—Journal abstract. remedial procedures, The 2nd model does take ассо! 


8180. Haynes, Jack R. (North Texas State U.) of such responses and shows how insight into the core 
Hierarchical analysis of factors of nition. Amer- solution is correlated with the awareness that tests for 
ican Educational Research Journal, 1970(fan), Vol. 7(1), falsification are more appropriate than tests for ver 
55-68.—34 tests for Guilford's model of cognition were fication. The relevance of the results and Dos. 
administered to 200 under; duate males. It was pos- model are discussed in relation to wider issues, (17 
tulated that a hierarchical arrangemem, of cognitive — ref.) —/ourna/ abstract 
factors could be demonstrated, The battery of tests was 8185. Shapiro, Diana. (University Coll, London, 
analyzed by a Wherry hierarchical factor solution. The England) "Representativeness," structure and con 
Pe ae revealed 15 Ist-order orthogonal factors at 3 tent in а reasoning problem. Bulletin of the British 
levels. The highest level was a general factor composed Psychological So ‘ety, 1971(Јап), Vol. 24(82), 43-44, 
of many functions related to the awareness and under- - Analyzes the criticism lodged by N. E. Wetherick (w 
standing of symbolic and figural information. The 2nd РА, Vol. 45:7427) concerning some experiments 0 
level of the hierarchy consisted of 2 sub eneral factors reasoning conducted by P. C. Wason (see PA, Vol 
measuring different aspects of higher level Cognitive 44:4554). Essentially Wetherick has charged that 
functioning. At the 3rd level were ll specific group — Wason's experiments were “not representative of 
factors which were very similar to the factors in day reasoning.” Upon analysis, it is concluded that 
Guilford's model. The concept of cognitive abilities difficulty of Wason's task “does not сеш 
being related in a hierarchical ashion was supported by дие to the fact that the problem presents a sl 


results.—Journal abstract. Which is uncommon in everyday life. Rather the structure 
8181. King, Sandra J. (Oklahoma State U.) Metered Suggests the existence of an interaction between s! ш 
memory search with concurrent Shadowing for letter and content in a reasoning problem. prr 
Or names. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- ‘representa tiveness’ is too imprecise to expl 
tional, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5202. behaviour."—V. S. Sexton. in, E. Germany) 
8182, Tatiana & Dabija, Anca. (U. 8186. Sydow, H. (Humboldt ШЕРОН 
Bucharest, Inst. for Foreign Languages & Literatures, Zur metrischen Erfassung von Anderung in 
Romania) Perception time and reaction time Problemzuständen und zu deren Veri jee 


ion of subj 
for verbal stimuli of different lengths (words and Denkprozess: Il. (Metric comprehension 0 
"abbreviations"), Revue Roumaine des n So- steal conditions and their chan in kn ү, 
iales-Série de Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 14(2у 1% Process: П.] Zeitschrift fur Росо ои 
137.—Attempted to demonstrate that RT variations — 178(1-2), 1-50.—States essential d they play i 
depend on verbal meaning as well as stimulus length and — lem-solving process, and discusses thepa programs, al 
аге Part a function of experimental method. 1 critical — Duncker's work and in present simula iderations on tht 
Stimuli consisting of 3 whole words and their 2-4 letter іп connection with methodological a that with the 
and Single letter abbreviations were embedded among 45 analysis of thought processes. It is not opposition 
neutral stimuli and presented tachistoscopically to native method of passive individual аа are released 
Котапіап Speakers of college аре. Ss responded verbally active tests—problem-solving р тосо епіс as gathered 
нано ic exposure time) and by iain pressing which include the same essential ш theses which cal 
motor RT). Data for 19 Ss indicated that whereas from active individual tests. The peo ng of 
exposure time varied directly with stimulus length, motor Бе deduced from the model set out foi rocess are exi" 
T varied inversely with length. The latter measure was information for the problem-solving P! scaling. Th 


: M: d 
ined by using theories of decision Be Н 


Words which correspond direc with lexical information simulation of stationary phases of variables В 
Borage prenite were responded to more quickly than for the examination of the effect of pos nt. 
their abbreviations which require mediation through the described. (Russian summary) (3 P- i 
Parent word for decoding. (34 Tef.)—C. Mayo. mary. ¢ 
8183. Thompson, Charles P. (Kansas State U.) Note N | 

п Мог frequency as a factor in perception of n 
Vol Soy size. Perceptual & Motor Skik, 1970(Feb), Concepts (Purdue 

ol. 301), 301-302.—Found ratings of category size to Wheatley, Grayson nts: A 
be affected by the normative frequency of the words 8187. Towler, John О. & Wiest сб gg hal 
Tépresenting the category with low-frequency exemplars U.) Conservation concepts netic PY ру, 


c d | of Genetic т 
decreasing perceived Category size. Ss were 76 coll lication and critique. Journal of VEN qus (see Po 
mi Results also suggest that Ss generate moe 1971Qem) Vol. 1182) 2652 d cone ed 
uny Associates for high- than low-frequency words. Vol. 37:5648) study of Sen Sa volume јав Кеш 


| conservation of mass, weigh 


Problem i llege st mass M 
Solving th a sample of 71 female col erve mass of 
indicate that the students could cons ed concepts ° 


formed солей 
8184. Johnson-Laird, P, N, & Wason, Р. C. (Univer- weight but only 61% had adequately i 
878 


the conservation of volume. Numerous examples of 
illogical thinking were identified and 1 of Elkind’s 
methodological procedures 15 criticized. Poorly formed 
concepts of atomism is hypothesized to be the reason for 
the failure of the Ss to score highly in tests of volume 
conservation. —Author abstract. 

8188. Trinder, John A. (U. Cincinnati) The contri- 
bution of four attribute characteristics to stimulus 
saliency. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5681-5682. 

8189. Wolfgang, Aaron. (Ontario Inst. for Studies in 

Education, Toronto, Canada) Errors and latency of 
response as a function of order of presentation of 
tactile-visual stimuli in concept identification. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 197 1(Feb), Vol. 22(4), 231-238.—De- 
signed a task using plastic geometric objects to study 
concept identification through the tactile sense in an 
experiment with 22 19-33 yr. old military duty personnel. 
Overall results show that errors and time to solution were 
similar in classifying visual and tactile information, but 
response latency was significantly longer in tactile than 
in visual concept identification. Also, there is some 
Suggestive evidence that visual concept identification was 
facilitated with practice on a tactual task, whereas 
tactual concept identification was not facilitated by 
practice on a visual task.—Journal abstract. 
8190. Chaikin, Alan L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hil) The effecis of four outcome schedules on 
persistence, liking for the task, and attributions of 
locus of causality. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 6156. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 
t С. 


8191. Alker, Henry A. & Hermann, Margare 
joe U. Are Bayesian decisions artificially 
cons gent? The effect of task and personality on 
Pers ervatism in processing information. Journal of 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1971(ul), Vol 19(1), 
com fried a 2 x 3 design to explore the effects of 
i plexity and importance of decision on conservatism 
к св information. 120 undergraduate males 
RUE 2 or 3 alternative explanation for 1 of - 
cated ene in perceived importance, and indi- 
d ich explanations was more or most probable. 
timal” Probability statements were compared with “op- 
і Probabilities, arrived at by using Bayes’s theorem. 
perceived. important and complex the decisions Were 
compare AY be, the more conservative the Ss were when 
Were ed to optimal Bayesian values. The differences 
пие тоге pronounced as the number of alternatives 
adequac ‚ 7 individual difference variables measuring 
сопел 12 processing information were unrelated to 
eld anm. A process analysis suggests that strongly 
Ubsequ ial opinions can limit the judged relevance o 
усе information and, in turn, affect the optima 
a decision. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Inlormati Pee Joanne М. (U. California, Berkeley) 
decision ^4, usage and responses to failure in à 
On task. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 


ШТ г), 

» Vol. 31(10-A), 5194. 
ol Hanson, ine i & Lowell М. 
learn ania State U.) Numerosity in probability 
alent 19 апа decision making with multiple equiv- 
24), ес сїоге. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
» 199-201 —In an experiment with 66 male and 56 
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female undergraduates, multiple probability learni 
with 4 predictors and a single AETA be е т al 
5 treatments with as = .10, .30, .50, .70, or .90 for each of 
the 4 predictors, respectively. Subsequent decision 
making consisted of predictions without feedback given 
each of the 15 combinations of the 4 predictors within 
each treatment. In decision making, significantly more 
predictions of the event were made to the foursome than 
to combinations of less than 4. Additionally, triples 
resulted in reliably more predictions than doubles, The 
end effect of the foursome is reminiscent of that found 
by others. Additionally, reliable sex differences were 
found in probability learning for the 10 and .30 
treatments.—Journal abstract. 

8194, King, John H. (U. Wisconsin) Model of an 
aspect of an individual's behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5080. 

$195. MacRae, Kenneth D. (Queen's U., Belfast, 
Ireland) Some remarks on Edwards’ probability- 
preference experiments. Perceptual & Motor. Skills, 
1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1) 300.—Review 3 sets of bets 
established by W. Edwards: (a) same poate expected 
value (PEV), (b) zero expected value (ZEV), and (c) same 
negative expected value (NEV). It is argued that the ZEV 
bets are the usually found in pemain situations, 
and that the PEV and NEV bet probability-preferences 
cannot be generalized to the more usual “win or lose” 
type of bet found in gambling. Edwards’s interpretation 
of preferences among his bets as being “probability- 

references” is questioned. His studies are considered 
да оѓ е bets and the 

i tation of теѕшіѕ.—Р, Hertzberg. 
БСҮ штау, Frank 8. (Randolph-Macon Woman's 
Coll.) Multiple probable situation: A study of a five 
Psychonomic Science, 


armed bandit problem. 7 еп 
(Ее), Vol. 22(4), 241-249.—Studied the decision 
making of 14 undergraduates In à multiple-probable 


ituati alogous to a gambling situation. On each of 
pU uL Selected Pot 5 or alternatives. 
Occurrences of each alternative, II, were: 00, .125, .25, 
Results indicate that (a) slight overshooting 
t probable alienate, ш n 
shooting to the less probable alternatives, learning to 
select the most robs E үе res from "n 
experiences in the situation, (c) significant effects ol 


different sizes г e 
ignifi ships between repetition of responses 
sinian, raw iL occurred on Trial п, with total 


T t and noces e 
tion tasks: Their 
nses in discrimination and detec 
interpretation in terms of a m 


й eption 
po ling: 60. Describes a mod 


in differen reet to other psychoph om situa 
Í i i tection, is discussed, The mode 
ow especially signal аай directly from the detection 


i ed with one y 1 
Lone and the usefulness of testing these models is 


indicated. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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8198. Quadrio, Assunto. (Catholic U. of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan, Italy) L'influenza della 


ly (see A. Qua. 
Issue 4), guess; 
d depend on t 


experiment.) Con- 


robabilit 
1 to d 70, Vol. 30, 159 


183.—Guessing games using objective results indicate 
that logical Concepts and mathematic: 
followed. Wh i 


(26 ref.) —L. L'Abate. 

5200. Rule, Brendan G. & Evans, James F, (U. 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Familiarization, the pres- 
ence of o! and group discussion effects on risk 
ning resentative Research in Social Psychology, 
1971(Јап), Vol. 2(1), 28-32.—Examined the effects of 
familiarization on risk taking and explored the possibility 


that emotional arousal is impl 
increase. 6 male Ss res nded to 
and Kogan Choice Di emma Task 


Ss Beequeatty respond 
of 3 conditions: alone, 


famil 


that Ss discuss each 
risk i 


ue by 
ssociated 


ther experiments, 
on effect is tenuous. Heart 
ffected by the experimental 
? support for the notion that 
risk taking. (22 ref.) —Journal 


ames S. (Syracuse U.) An inves- 


lion into the relationships а conceptual 
l, time delay of information feedback, and 
lormance in the 


Delphi Process. Dissertation 
971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5862- 


YCHOLOGY 
Finger, Frank W, & M Douglas G. (U. 


drives. Annual Review 
38.—Reviews physiol 


control of 


body weight, 
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and preferences an 


d aversions, The 3rd cal 
neural mechanism 


tegory include 
and food depriy; tion, 
Hertzberg ED (а) 


8203. Hughes, B. O. & Wood-Gush, p. 
cultural Research Council, Poul Research 


Edinburgh, Scotland) Investigations into 
thiamine in 


producing a function 
aneous injection of formali 
neither for NaCl-supplement 
for saline when tested in D-choie | 
situations. Normal Ss were indifferent to 7% saline when 
tested by the method of single stimuli, but under 
simultancous-choice conditions showed a strong aversion 
to it, which intensified with time. This was explained it 
terms of aversive feedback. Thiamine deficiency wit 
induced in Ss by feeding a metabolic шш 
well-marked specific appetite Гог this vitamin ont 
demonstrated in these deficient Ss. (27 ref.)—Jou 
abstract 

8204. Kholodov, Yu. A. Magnetizm v d н 
(Magnetism in biology.) Moscow, USSR: Nauka, 1910 
100 I. D. London. 

8205 King, Nancy W., Justesen, Don Ry Ку 
Rex L. (Veterans Administration наи 1 
chology Lab., Kansas City, Mo.) Poe Ap) Vl 
lo microwave irradiation. Science, 19 (Ар 2 
172(3981), 398-401.—In an experiment en Ч 
albino rats (3 controls and 3 for irradiation Me f 
that Ss assayed by the technique of con of 122500. 
pression were able to detect the preen kt. 5l 
microwaves at doses of power а aps sensitization 
mw/gm. The assay, which controlled pr for ) 
for pseudo and temporal ойно ИУ, 
possible sources of artifactual а Ting the salien) 
irradiation by microwaves, although ane jghly rea | 
of an auditory stimulus, can inc, ks positively 
сие. Efficiency of detection was Wiper to which the 
related to the amount of дустоне RE 
Ss were exposed. (31 rel) ouma e Tspol'zovani | 

ologicheskikh signalov. diya otsenk vrina 
fiziologicheskikh signalov Meer for assess 
operatora. [The use of physiologie N. Luk yanov & М, 
the attention of the operator.] In "heloveka-operaloft 
V. Frolov, "Signaly sostoyaniya с 


nical 
— Presents „tech 
(See PA, Vol. 44:11853) Зу eec the 


7% 


ibution 
n the a-t 


cycle, 
cy, @ 
ini 
respiratory cycle when the open a pro perti 
in functional states, (h) corr огу phases 
sequential intervals in the insp. 
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ation of the unidimensional distribution law of intervals 
for the inspiratory phase, and (j) change in maximal 
absolute deviation of the distribution law from the 
normal as a function of size of затр1е.—/. D. London. 
8207. Noel, Patricia S. & Carlson, Eric T. (Cornell U., 
Medical School, New York, N.Y.) Origins of the word 
"phrenology." American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 127(5), 694-697.—Phrenology is defined 
as the study of the conformation of the skull as indicative 
of mental faculties and character. The development of 
this definition is traced from Benjamin Rush, who meant 
[оу ne faculty psychology, through 
1 ph Gall, who linked faculty psychology and 
craniology, to Thomas Forster and Johann Spurzheim, 
E me pe its present meaning. (17 ref.) 
P stract. 
ү атт S. H., Smith, M. H., & Chalmers, D. 
а шор U.) Flavor preference: Effects of 
Piysiolo m ngoni intravenous saline or glucose. 
M EE t ло 1971(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 341- 
Bi са m -deprived male Sprague-Dawley rats 
EM nnulae, a nonnutritive sweetened coffee 
ution on 5 occasions. Shortly after each such drinking 
Period, 13 Ss were infused with (a) 5-10 ml of 10% 
glucose solution, or (b) .9% sali lution. A 3rd 
ОЕ 0 saline so ution. A 3rd group 
Куп at all. In a subsequent preference test 
dle рес елей coffee and saccharin solution, the 
tothe koup y a reduced preference for coffee relative 
Tem jm groups, which did not differ significantly 
ШЕЕ Fe A replication with 31 Ss changed a 
Жш Ул азаркы details, Results of the 2 ex- 
$209. St ere similar.—Journal abstract. 
Raion: Edward М. (U. Pittsburgh) Effects of 
Мас S, and/or caval ligation on water and 
I971(Apr) n drinking by rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
the renna ol. 6(4), 299-305.—Investigated the role of 
male Spra ngiotensin system in sodium appetite using 96 
tion of h gue-Dawley albino rats. Subcutaneous injec- 
was ie ee ons polyethylene glycol (PG) solution 
infrahepatic 10 produce hypovolemia, while total 
Used to incre gation of the inferior vena cava (IVC) was 
angiotensin ue renin secretion and circulating levels of 
{Ше saline Иов. Ss initially preferred water and drank 
Ss later dedi en both fluids were available. PG-treated 
increased eloped a sodium appetite and, by consuming 
plasma de ү ое of saline, always repaired their 
evidence a In contrast, IVC ligated Ss did not 
tven followi арреШе during the 24-hr test period, 
that the E PG injection treatments. Results suggest 
important PI shai system may not have an 
that some a. an stimulating sodium appetite m rats, an 
injection ees of the combined IVC ligation and 
Journal е may inhibit this drive. (42 ref.) 
8 A 3 
ot thirst Stricker, Edward M. (U. Pittsburgh) Inhibition 
ligation Dis following hypovolemia and/or cava 
20357087 Eu OR E Behari 1971(Apr), Vol. 604), 
Dawley "ip; cited thirst in 148 adult male, Sprague- 
! Yperoncotic o rats by subcutaneous injections Of а 
infrahen ecc, polyethylene glycol (PG) solution or by 
: patic ligat inferi | VC). Ss 
ven either tenn of the inferior vena cava (IVC). 
Period whe treatment drank throughout the 24-hr test 
drinking si» only saline was available but decreased 
water |, i8nificantly within 6-8 hr. when given only 
involve Cea that the inhibitory mechanism may 
ody fluids luction of the effective osmotic pressure © 
and cellular overhydration. Ss drinking water 
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following combined IVC ligation and PG injecti 
treatments required a greater degree of ША QUE 
hydration to inhibit drinking than Ss given either 
treatment alone. When saline was presented instead of 
water, the complex stimulus for thirst elicited more 
drinking with fluid retention than any other experi- 
mental procedure known. The extreme potency of this 
preparation reflects the comparable strength of the 
Inhibitory mechanisms associated with cellular over- 
hydration.—Journal. abstract. 


NEUROLOGY 


8211. Anteladze, B. F. (Ed.) Sovremennye problemy 
deyatel'nosti i stroeniya tsentral'noi nervnoi 
sistemy: Il (XV). [Contemporary problems of the 
activity and structure of the central nervous system: II 
gv Tbilisi, USSR: Metsniereba, 1968. 354 p. 2 R. 44 


8212. Ball, G. J., Saunders, М. G., & Schnabl, J. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Determination of pe- 
ripheral sensory nerve condition velocities in man 
from stimulus response delays of the cortical 
evoked potentials. Electroen halography & Clinical 
1971(May), Vol. 30(5), 409-414.—De- 
scribes techniques for using the somatosensory responses 


of the brain as indicators of sensory nerve stimulation. 
heral sensory nerve conduc- 


18-25 yr. olds is presented. It 
appears that use of both the computer averaged evoked 


response and the smoothed Ist derivative of this permit 
1 i i de. Sources 


conduction velocities in th 
right median, ulnar, an 
(French summary) (15 ref.)—Journal summa 


8213. Bogdanov, 


1970(Oct), 
struction of a 
of the exact charac 
the stimulus aaa a 
ом. em m È 'H. (Hans Berger Clinic, Breda, 
Netherlands) The influence of 

tendon an 

1971(Арг), 


teristics of the instantaneous values of 
cting on the experimental S on the 


i se of of th ` 
pes the task, without à significant influence on the H 
hood ef imotor system. 

influence on the fusimotor * s y 
Pun the reticular formation of the brainstem. The 
relation of this finding to other experiments, in which 
similar parameters have been used, is discussed. (28 


ref.) Journal а СА Flynn, John P. (үле. Medical 
| pathways associated w ypo- 
School ly асва тк behavior in cats. Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 171(3972), 703-706.—Made small elec- 

hrough electrodes, which, when 


= * 


== 
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stimulated, elicited either quiet biting attack or affective reconstruction. Both 
paw strike attack upon rats. The Nauta method for activity, as well as ort] 


attack sites follo 
medial forebrain bundle, whi 
lesions of affective attack sites was concentrated more intensive swimming an 
heavily in the periventricular System. (17 ref.)\—Journal increase of motoneuronal size was rej 
tract, earlier periods of activation: § min. after the beginning 
8216. Dobromyslova, О. р. & Averyanova, L A, of mild Swimming for the nucleus, and 10 min, after the 
(Leningrad Medical Inst. of Sanitation & Hygiene, beginning of orthodromic stimulation for motoneuron 
SSR) Ob afferentatsii myshtsy pri её utomieni „[Оп cytoplasm. Thus, the motoneuronal size 
afferentiation of the muscle when it is fatigued.] depended on the duration, intensity, and character of the 
Fiziologicheskil Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(0ct), Vol. 56(10), stimulation. Results make it seem that the decrease o th 
1411-1417.— Studied Spontaneous and evoked afferent spinal motoneuronal nuclear and cytoplasmic volun: 
impulsation in the peripheral end of the sciatic nerve might be considered a morphological correlate of thet 
when frog | fastrocnemius muscle was fatigued in situ. It increased functional activity, (42 ref.)—Journal summan, 
ished that (a) Weakening of muscle activity was 8220. Getsel’, Kh. A. & Alekseev, S. V. (Lening 
accompanied by a decrease in the flow of spontaneous Inst. of Sanitation & Hygiene, Central боео 
afferent impulses, and (b) in the fatigued muscle the Research Lab, USSR) Pronitsaemost дета | 
functional state of the okt en Was changed with — entsefalicheskogo barera dlya radioaktivnogo 
resultant diminution of evoked impulses. In the latter fosfora | fosfornom obmene v топ КЕ 
сазе the functional state was heightened in the initial krysy pri deistvii shuma. [The permeability of ee 
Stage of fatigue and lowered in the period marked by a brain barrier to radioactive phosphorous n 
r-cut diminution of muscular efficiency. (English phosphoric metabolism in cerebral structures of Wis 
Summary) (16 ref.) —/. D, fats under the influence of noise.] Fiziol ПИ 
8217. Elias, P. (Duke U, Center for the Study Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(Dec), Vol. 56(12), jc mele 
of Aging & Human Development) Spatial discrimi- Employing the quantitative autoradiographic eabiliy 
па! reversal learning for mice genetically se- disturbances in the blood-brain barrier ESEI 
lected for differing brain size: A supplementary were shown to disappear 24 hr. pepe 
report. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol, 301), of noise. I asung disturbances in the bl omolecili 
239-245. Explored Spatial discrimination reversal meability and metabolism of the tiple effect ol 
rning for 17 mice enetically selected for high brain phosphoric compounds due to the m wipes 
weight and 17 unselected Controls with lower brain noise in S were also shown. (26 mi c 
Weights. Control-line Ss escaped from à water maze more 8221. Il'chenko, I. D., Makovskii, V балиста 
rapidly, but high-line Ss made fewer errors and took less V. V. (Leningrad State U., USSR) E 
to reach criterion on the Ist теүегза]. Control-line — spalkovol aktivnosti retseptorov rasty deistviem 
Ss were unable to complete More than 1 reversal, while dominal'nykh segmentov гака p of the stre 
h- feted at least 7 reversals. This — nikelya. [Transformation of spike enis of the cay 
Positive relation between reversal learning and brain size receptors in the abdominal se 196 (Deo 
is consistent with compari under the action of nickel.] Nervnaya Зет бу сое 
experiments manipulating brain size by means of drugs No. 10, 187-191.— Presents the results cie the ста) 
OF surgery. (16 ref.)—Journal abstraer action of Ni-ions on the stretch тер ease in frequent 
8218. F L- (Bell Lab, Holmdel, NJ) (а species of Asana n which An aa the a 
nerve cells in a . Science, ОГ impulsation was disclose , 
19710Маг), Vol. 171(3974), 907908 j pons peior вор о we do 
0 m. i 8222. Il'ina, A. I. ingrad) j 
abdominal ganglion of the marine si Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, Lenni Г sistemy 
са чс, The laser radiation can Бена пела Sheinogo ооа Netto ее както, 
X ili i karotidnykh klu а. i 
camping cellula interconnections. The laser appears to pri razdrashenii bluzhday 3: the smit 
changes throu, 50) i icipation of the cervical : in catecl 
0 сева me mechanism other than bres ug system and the carotid tubers in Са! us] firi 


i 


- ар 

8219. Сей » Yu. Ya, Larina, V. N secretion during stimulation of the п. Vy 110 

М. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Inst. of High ку. logicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(D eo), Va Ho carotid 

Activity & Ne hysiology, Moscow) Ба es ої  1713.—Traced catecholamines in tion of the п. MP? 

neurones di as a morphological artery and v. jugularis after stim 1 seed ФО 
elate of their increased lonal activity. Brain beneath the g. nodosum. 36 cal acological 


Research, 1971, Vo] 26(2), 247-257 3 : ith the aid of pharm ҮҮТ 
4 » Vol. » £4 1-257 —Studi experiments. With the a of the 
of increased functional activity of spinal eL Surgical suppression of dn Jinks content in tt 
morphologically on male albino rats in experiments with rojection, the increasing catec! [лї lation. 
swimming under different loads and wi orthodromic Blood WAS shown о BOE the n. vagus whi 
min. duration, The volume ganglionar sympathetic bie of th 
from major and synaptic relations with the pote 
On cells’ negative project, хос nuclear and iS вори IUS ES fies | 
i rojections. concluded tha Ай, 
к) кайыра... derived from an acl carotid tuber. Then the nervous proj 


E 


the increasing of the catecholamine content in the blood, 
passes further to the CNS via the sinus and cervical 
sympathetic nerves. (23 ref.)—Journal summary. 

203. Kholodov, Yu. A. Kak orientiruyutsya ptitsy? 
[How do birds orient themselves?] In Yu. A. Kholodov, 
“Magnetizm у biologii.” (See PA, Vol. 46;Issue 4) 
95-32, Surveys the data on the orienting effects of 
magnetism on birds and other organisms.—7. D. London. 

$224. Kholodov, Yu. A. Magnitnoe pole kak 
razdrazhitel'. (The magnetic field as stimulus.] In Yu. A. 
Kholodov, “Magnetizm v biologii.” (See PA, Vol. 
46: Issue 4) 45-58.— Surveys the data on the effects of the 
magnetic field on the sensitivity of sense organs, on the 
CNS and the neuroglia, on CR and other behavior.—I. 
D. London. 

8225. Kholodov, Yu. A. “Shokovye” organy. [Organs 
"under assault."] In Yu. A. Kholodov, “Magnetizm v 
biologii.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 4) 37-41.—Reviews the 
data supporting the view that the magnetic field, as 
would any other unfavorable factor, produces a non- 
specific defensive reaction in the organism—a reaction 
starting with the nervous system as the most sensitive to 
environmental changes.—4. D. London. 

8226. Kislyakov, V. A., Levashov, M. M., Orlov, I. V., 
& Semenov, L. A. (USSR Academy of Sciences, Pavlov 
Inst. of Physiology, Leningrad) O vzaimodeistvii 
polukruzhnykh kanalov i otolitov. [On the interaction 
of the semicircular canals and the otoliths.] Fizio- 
logicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(Dec), Vol. 56(12), 1731- 
1744.—Studied the effect of centrifugal force (CFF) on 
the pigeon head nystagmus. The CFF seems to act on the 
semicircular canals either via the system otoliths—nerv- 
ah centers, or via direct effect on the cupula mechanics. 
ither of the 2 possibilities is realized according to the 
Ше of the CFF, its changes with time and its direction 
along the longitudinal body axis, and according to 
nystagmus-provoking stimulation. Changes of the 
rotatory and galvanic nystagmus thresholds result from 
indirect CFF effect (via otoliths and centers) on the 
ин reflex arc. This influence is not necessarily 
pA ee During the caloric test, the direct CFF effect 
EN е endolymphatic flows prevails. Such effect is able 
7 ег to weaken ог to intensify the endolymph dis- 
ee and even to reverse their direction (according 
te schon of the CFF), In this case, the central effect of 
aM FF is masked by the stronger “peripheral” one, 

ich results from peculiarities of the canal hydro- 
ране in the CFF field. (27 ref.)—Journal summary: 
sı; Lonskii, A. V. & Kalashnikova, I М. (Leningrad 
Каре USSR) Vliyanie ul'trazvuka па protsess 
бо uzhdeniya nerva. [Influence of ultrasound on the 
1969005 of nerve excitation.] Nervnaya Sistema, 
cig (Dec), No. 10, 157-162,—Isolated frog sciatic nerve 
a irradiated in an ultrasonic bath filled with Ringers 
War ion, under conditions excluding noticeable 
seang, in a study to determine the influence of the 
de ic factor of ultrasound on the electrophysiologic? 
ns Acteristics of the nerve. Decrease was noticed 
an Kude of action, threshold of electrical stimulation, 
ue of excitatory conduction. In degassed Ringer 
tude Оп, ultrasonic irradiation also decreased the amp 
ARG of action and speed of conduction; owes 
or mus threshold remained unchanged, while electrica 
sug Uctivity of the nerve increased with excitation. It is 
soj ted that ultrasonic irradiation in the usual Ringer 
the nn leads to an increase in the resistance of te 

mbrane of Ranvier's node in the quiet state, whereas 
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ultrasonic irradiation in degassed Ringer's solution leads 
to an increase in the excited state.—/. D. London. 

8228. Makarov, Р. О. (шай State U.) Problema 
pamyati pri sverkhsil'nykh razdrazhenlyakh i 
nastroechnyil refleks “nado.” [The problem of mem- 
ory in extra-strong stimulation and the adjusting reflex 
"its necessary."] Nervnaya Sistema, 1969(Dec), No. 10, 
144-149.—A discussion, based on the author's past 
research, on the problem of memory, which in its 
biophysical aspect is seen as reducible to a consideration 
of the physicochemical and functional aspects of its 
nervous substrate. Viewing an adjusting reflex as one 
which appears when there is a change (readjustment) in 
the functional state of the biosystem involved, the 
readjustment of the functional state of neurohumoral 
Duca in the guise of adjusting CRs and UCRs, as in 
thirst, may be linked with the long-lived traces char- 
acteristic of memory, A short (9 msec.) extra-strong 


—Develops a statistical 2 t 
excitability with results that agree well with experimental 
data. The method makes a more exact determination of 
“useful time” possible —I. D. London. 

8230. McAdam, Dae W & Whitaker, Harry A. (U. 
ochester) Language 
orotic localisation in the normal human brain. 
Science, 197 (Apr), Vol. 172(3982), 499-502, —Recorded 
slow negative potentials, which are at à maximum over 
Broca's area in the left hemisphere, when 8 right-handed 
women with normal speech spontaneous! produces 
polysyllabic words, Bilaterally symmetrical potentials 
were seen with analogous, nonspeech control gestures. 
These potentials began ир to | sec. before word or 
esture articulation. Results are the Ist demonstration of 
localization of language production in normal human 

i rnal abstract. 
УИ Murav N. P. & Kalyagin, V. A. Inst, б 
Experimental Medicine, Leningrad, USSR) 
mezhtsentral’nykh otnoshenlyakh pri ШЫ toe 
slozhnom ritmicheskom eut ps ed erates 


i tionships in 
Page геч jo of reflexes. Zhurnal Vysshei Мегупої 


rhythmic stereotyp' ene N 
"nosti, Vol. 20(5), 908-916. logs 
bee К десте "A functional state of 


in a stud 1 
bus ol RON EE elements of the auditory and 


nonparti mi 5 y ап 
i rs after a stabilized rhythmic stereotype 
Тш aA inhibitory salivary CRs to 2 T 
frequencies of a metronome (60-300/min) ha Р v 
Analogous stereotypes to pure tones ( 
1 fias ing light (60-300/min) were then 
ed with the stabilized кере, 
i w acoustic stimull 
Elaboration Of û ig fete Teproduction of all the 


ied by a comp го! 
а Already formed activity system. In Де 
development of а photic He an almost complete 
tory CRs ani 

absence Of conditioned salivation were observed. The 
P abilized stereotype of nervous processes in 1 analyzer 
inhibitory in 

В bot. Depending on the degree of concen- 
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bilized systemic nervoi 
. Readjustment of ster 


us 


8232. Oldfield, R. С. (Edinb 


search Council Speech & С 
land) The 


urgh U. Medical Re- 
ommunication Unit, Scot. 
is of ness: 
Neuro; sychologia, 
iscusses the need for a 


nate 10 of the 
Puted to provide 
Tequency func- 
ifference of 


rench & G 
8233. 


A, & ^ 
OSnovnykh svoisty tipa 
ont ze. [Formation 
ег nervous аси 
mka, 197], | 


lorisova, N. L, 


(Leningrad 
zovaniya 


5 in electron 
nervous struc- 


microscop 
х 10, 


tures, 


LA. (Leningrad State U., USSR) 
vtel’nogo lya chuvst- 
na skorost 
[Influence of 


faktoroy 


ei emperat 
development of (Uk 
convulsive mo; 
Strychni 
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y 


functional activ 
Prolonged resic 


stimulations of the Sciatic nerve Ё 
against a background of continuous stimulation 
Sinestral sciatic nerve, а sharp enhan 


the sciatic nerve Plexus; hysteriosis 
intervals. After |! > hr., in response to 
enhanced excitabiltiy of the CNS 
Processes of inhibition.—/, p. London. 


Neuroanatomy 


andya, Deepak М. & Vignolo, Luigi A, (Boston 
Harvard Neurological Unit, Mass.) Intra: 
mispheric projections of the precentral, 
nd arcuate areas in the rhesus uio 
Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 26(2), 217-233,—Studied the 
intra- and interhemispheric connections of various pars 
of the precentral gyrus and rostrally adjacent frontal 
areas with silver impregnation techniques in 12 rhesus | 
monkeys. The subdivisions of the precentral motor area | 
(MI) were found to be connected ipsilaterally Wi 
topographic manner with the premotor S (М! 
primary somatosensory area (SI), and the 2nd sensory 


8236. P. 
City Hosp 
and interhe: 
premotor a 


j i d and 
area (SII). The areas in MI representing the han 
foot do not project to the opposite hemisphere bite 
face-, trunk-, and limb-girdle areas do so, a aa 
Projections are directed to both hon И | 
nonhomotopical areas, including topograpl n E 
to MII. These nonhomotopical projections form Н 


anterior to the projection-free hand pe 
representing the doct aspect of the bony re avert 
occiput and from thoracolumbar to sacr. ae сш 
trunk. The premotor and arcuate ine hemisphere 
differentiated on the basis of their intr. ane 
connectivity. Likewise, the аео О ЫЛ 
of the premotor areas and the arcuate уз a small fel 
found in the homotopic regions except + sulcus. The 
above the caudal tip of the principes areas atè 
nonhomotopic projection of the prem Whereas (host 
directed MI, MII, and prefrontal cortex, 2 prefrontal 
from the arcuate areas are observed n these projec 
cortex only. The possible significance cue 
tions is discussed. (29 ref.)—Journal я mi Colony & 
8237. Welker, Carol. (Central Wisco delineation 
Training School, Madison) Microstectress ot SI cerebral 
of fine grain somatotopic organiza "cj. 1971, Vo 
neocortex in albino rat. Brain poner 9s 
26(2), 259-275. — Microclectrode me m 
mapping, and cytoarchitectural (есі E of somit 
bined to determine fine details in eodd and yel 
Sensory projections from mystacial 1. Single unit, "i 
body regions, to SmI of the ТАР echanical stimul 
unit-cluster responses to delicate national mm i 
were recorded in as many as 27 раї sodium. Somate 
Ss anesthetized with pento ae were found 0 
sensory afferents from '⁄ e C DRE COE n 
Project contralaterally to a 4 Drojections from P 
About ?/ of this area receive ү ead which Ш “al 
small receptive fields on the ibrissae on the а 
consisted of either single large Vile rostral face © 
face or smaller sinus hairs $i the cortical proj 
relative spatial relationships 0! 
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from all the vibrissae were identical to their spatial 
relationships on the body surface. There was no overlap 
between projections from any vibrissae. The physio- 
logical boundaries of SmI coincided with a cytoarchi- 
tectural area which exhibited a prominent granular IVth 
layer. Distinct multicellular aggregates were found 
within Layer IV of the facial sinus hair area. The 
location of these aggregates, their number (which was 
similar to the number of facial sinus hairs), and their 
somatotopic arrangement suggested the hypothesis that 
each aggregate is a functional unit which receives 
somatic sensory information from a single, specific sinus 
hair. (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8238. Wimer, Cynthia C., Wimer, Richard E, & 
Roderick, Thomas H. (City of Hope National Medical 
Center, Duarte, Calif.) Some behavioral differences 
associated with relative size of hippocampus in the 
mouse. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psy- 
chology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1), 57-65.—Tested 54 male 
and female randomly bred mice with naturally varying 
hippocampal size for (a) open-field activity, (b) active 
shock-escape and passive shock-avoidance conditioning, 
and (c) stimulus- and response-discrimination learning 
and reversal. The ratio of hippocampal volume to total 
forebrain volume was negatively related to open-field 
activity and positively related to passive-avoidance 
conditioning performance. Other neuroanatomical meas- 
ures were examined, and a significant positive relation, 
independent of the negative correlation with hippo- 
campus, was found between open-field activity and 
relative volume of neocortex. Results are compared wit 
ы from studies evaluating behavioral effects of 
ippocampal lesions.—Journal abstract. 


LESIONS 


$ 8239. Larsson, Knut & Sedin, Göran. (U. Göteborg, 
Sweden) The sexual behavior of male rats after 
ге ateral section of the hypogastric nerve and 
B moval of the accessory genital glands. Physiology & 
ehavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(3), 251-253.—Studied the 
n behavior of 19 male Wistar rats after bilateral 
мат of the hypogastric nerve alone ог in combination 
gla anos of the seminal vesicles, the coagulating 
om and the ventral lobes of the prostate. Wit 
00а of a slight increase in number of mounts no 
dies in the mating pattern were observed following 
SEES operation. It is concluded that neither sympathetic 
or both muscle innervation of the accessory geni 
and th nor afferent influences from the seminal vesicles 
home ventral lobes of the prostate аге necessary for 
Es mating behavior of the male rat. (18 ref.) 

ournal abstract. 
м0. Lund, R. D. & Lund, J. S. (U. Washington, 
ан School) Synaptic adjustment after dealfer- 
191айоп of the superior colliculus of the rat Science, 
ais eb), Vol. 171(3973), 804-807.—Removed eyes 
synaps shortly after birth, when there аге few forme 
TEARS in the colliculus. It was found that synapto- 
teria, continued to give a near-normal ratio ш 
ы containing either spheroidal or flattene 
es After eye removal in adult Ss, however, 
terminate of synaptic sites vacated by degenerate optic 
ا‎ occurred, with an incomplete return toward a 

824 proportion of synaptic types.—Journal abstract. 
Manai; Snider, Nancy; Marquis, Hugh A», 

ual, & Suboski, Milton D. (Queen's U., Kingston: 
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Ontario, Canada) Adrenal corticosteroids and the 
Kamin effect. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
2X5), 309-310.—Adrenalectomy and dexamethasone 
blocking of ACTH release in 42 male albino 
adrenalectomized and 42 sham-operated rats did not 
affect time-dependent changes in performance following 
discriminated avoidance conditioning. Adrenalectomized 
Ss also yielded the U shaped intersession interval 
function characteristic of the Kamin effect in shuttlebox 
conditioning. The use of Sprague-Dawley rats precluded 
the possibility that time-dependent performance changes 
following aversive conditioning in adrenalectomized Ss 
was the product of postoperatively developed accessory 
adrenal tissue. The Kamin effect occurs independently of 
pituitary-adrenal function.—Journal abstract. 


Brain Lesions 


8242. Alexinsky, T., Delacour, J., & Libouban, S. 
(National Center of Scientific Research, Paris, France) 


conditioning in 200 Wistar albino rats. The level of 
avoidance responses reacquisition was compared after 
electrolytic lesions of the different structures. A 2-way 
shuttle box test was used with a ИШ or tone as CS. The 
t important impairment was › ¢ i 
бобе is peciit relation to CS. Deficits obtained 
after Pt lesions were less severe though more noticeable 
with light. Even extensive DM lesions did not produce 
any effect on this test. (French summary) (36 ref.) 


—English abstract. 
th V. & Mahan, Parker E. 
8243. Anderson, Ke n thresholds following 


) Increased p 
Enova lonê of thalamic nuclei centrum 


centralis lateralis. Ps сһопотіс Sci- 
dL 23(1-В), 113-1 14. Trained 8 adult 
footshock in а shuttlebox. Current 
was varied in ascending and 
for each S according to the 


ical method of limits, and each S was trained 

E db thresholds for escape responding were 
achieved. Ss then had bilateral lesions made in thalamic 
nuclei centrum medianum and centralis lateralis, were 
iven 8 days to recuperate, and were retrained to a stable 
fevel of escape responding. Results show that aversive 
thresholds were significantly elevated for all Ss i ea ke 
90 days following thalamic lesions, indicating ! 4 he 
midline thalamus plays a role in the perception of pain 

ootshock.—Journal abstract. 

^ Pandya, Deak p ei 
Patricia. (Veterans А ministration Hosp., 
vioral deficits in monkeys after 
Select р havian the middle third of sulcus 
трагайуе & Physiological 


. 16(1), 


medianum ап! 
ence, 1971(Apr), 
cats to escape from 
applied to the feet 
descending sequences 


rhesus топке 
and/or inferi 
principalis on ret 
nation and rise 
inferi ad no Y ‹ 
Шке involved both banks, either in the depths 
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or superficial regions of the sulcus, resulted in deficits On  salivation in the intery 
both spatial tasks. а! failed to relearn delayed that the head of the ca 
alternation also evidenced deficits on place reversal UCR character of the 
Findings Suggest that both tasks involved а common іп the analysis of Ç 
factor mediated by cortex within the middle 3rd of the stabilization of elabor. 
Da mel tract. (24 ref.) —7 ondon. i 
+ М. & Robert, 8249. Eddy, D. R., Bremner, F, J, & Thomas, A, 4, 
(Louisiana State U.) A discrete Interpedunculo- (Trinity U) Identification of tha a 
central tegmental lon critical for retention of hippocampal theta rhythm: A replication and ey. 
visual а in the white rat, Journal tension. Ne uropsychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol, 901), 4 
C rative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), — 50.—Utilized a *ryoprobe to modify the functioning of 
Ol, 76(1), 39-50. 11 Exp. I 27 male albino Wistar rats the Septal nucleus of 5 cats, A change in гейш. | 
Were assigned to a normal control or | of 4 experimental formation-induced hippocampal theta rhythm resulted § | 
коре Sustaining electrolytic lesions at different levels of control Ss sustaining electrolytic lesions in the 
е midline tegmentum following learnin, of a brightness showed a similar effect, Changes in hip, 
and pattern discrimination problem, The group with patterns, resulting from electrical stimulation of the 
ns destroying the caudal '/, of the interpeduncular reticular formation combined with cryogenic cooling of 
nucleus and/or the overlying decussations of the the septum, suggest that the reticular formation may be | 
chium conjunctivum showed losses in retention, while — mainly responsible for the 4-5 Hz. frequencies in the 
the Temaining groups havin, lesions anterior or posterior — hippocampalgram (French & German summaries) (1l 
lo Structures exhibi excellent retention. Exp. П rel) Journal abstract. 4 
with 15 Ss showed that Severance е decussatin 8250. Ellen, Paul & Kelnhofer, Maria, (Georgia Sule 
fibers of the brachium conjunctivum by means of an О.) Discrimination of response feedback fol 
ophthalmic knife also led to retention deficit. Results septal lesions. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Apr), V 
indicate that dysfunction of the red nuclei may underlie 23(1-В), 94-96 Required 10 experimentally naive mile | 
visual imination losses following midline tegmental Long-Evans hooded rats in a 2-bar operant ШЕ ИШ | 
— (21 ref.) —Journal tract. 5 consecutive responses on 1 bar (count p. ie | 
Р, Cranford, J Ravizza, R., Diamond, LT, a ress the food bar once for reinforcement. bees 
Whitfield, 1. С, (Duke U.) Unilateral ablation of tne — [ood bar before the required count had been сре 
auditory cortex in the cat " on the count bar did not lead to reinforce m 
localization, Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 172(3980), 286. the counter such that the required es o 
jam ап experiment with 8 cats ii wor found that started again. 5 septally lesioned Ss were Reels ac 
teral ablation of the auditory cortex resulted in a learning when to shift to the food bar аа 
profound deficit in attending to stimuli on the side interpreted in terms of a ا‎ ibstrac. 
: at lo the lesion. The icit was also тап. of Roepe Produced feedback.—Journal di "Byron A 
ifested in an abnormal perception of left-right pulse pairs 8251. Fibiger, Hans C. & аре аот o 
when the Pulse which led by msec. was contra- (Princeton U.) Effect of adrenal aem Physiol 4 
lateral to the Bed _hemisphere.—Journa/ abstract, — Starvation-induced behavioral puc the 
8247. : (Nencki Inst. of Ex. Behavior, 1971(Арг), Vol. 6(4), ee aro 
Mtl iology, Warsaw, oland) Dissociation ot hypothesis that starvation-induced be alte from 
irment after lateral and | prefrontal résults from the release of catecholamine H aa 
sions in dogs. Science, 1971(Маг), Vol. 171(3975), adrenal medulla and their subsequen and adrenal- 
1037-1038. — rained 16 naive mongrel dogs before reticular activating system. 44 normat i 
Operation on а BO, no-go test wi symmetrical rein- — demedullated male Sprague-Dawley тан cages an 
forcement. Lesions Situated on the medial surface of the — stabilimeter and running wheel gan А normal and 
Prefrontal cortex caused slight or no impairment in terminally deprived of food. ann starvation, 
retention, whereas removal of the latera prefrontal — demedullated Ss became hyperactive ractive response 
Cortex induced severe and lon -lasting impairment. The In the running wheels however the eed Results 
lateral Prefrontal Cortex is probably related to selection to food deprivation was significantly а is at best only 
9f the proper instrumental ses to corresponding indicate that hunger-induced arous tion of adrenal . 
Stimuli.—Journal abstract, Partially mediated by the o Er ref Journal 
‚524. A. S. (Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, released catecholamines on the CNS. 
Leningrad, USSR) O roli Solovki khvosta’ yadery abstract. 
plovnoretlektornoi deyatel пош Sobak. [On the role 
Of the head of the caudate nuclei in conditioned reflex 
ША eas | Zhurnal Vysshej Nervnoi Deyatelnosti, 1 
). Vol. 20(5), 947-954. 4 Ss were in a rat. Physiology & Behavior, 19710 
study to elucidate the mechanisms involved in CR  437.—Éxamined the effect of sep Was 
activity after .electrocoagulation. of the head of the Holtzman albino rats on сопан 
оак nuclei, utilizing previously elaborated motor- sucrose in 2 experiments. It was fo SIE 
mentary CRs to acoustic and photic stimuli. Lesion of по! prevent the occurrence of an ent to d 
the head of the caudate nuclei produced (a) disturbance consummatory responding subsequ' te tha 
of “active " in ing the рг irection f. Sucrose concentration. Results indica t con 
alimentary Ў ent, (b) d 4 rection for га, mparison among different © 
of the salivary CRs (o b ( ‘bine ss in е magnitude tunity for comp tant factor in det 
motor com disinhit ton of е secretory and тау be an importa than a 
differential ponents of the alimentary reaction 10 the septal rat licks more or less bir 
Stimulus, and (d) increase in the UCRs and concentration of sucrose, an 
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sensitive than controls to the postingestive consequences 
of sucrose intake. An incentive model of septal effects is 
discussed. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8253. Gray, Jeffrey A. (Dept. of Experimental 
Psychology, Oxford, England) Medial septal lesions, 
hippocampal theta rhythm and the control of 
vibrissal movement in the freely moving rat. Elec- 
troencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 30(3), 189-197.—Recorded the electrical 
activity from the dorsomedial hippocampus in 20 freely 
moving male Sprague-Dawley rats via chronically 
implanted bipolar electrodes. Observations are reported 
on the occurrence of hippocampal theta rhythm, and 
changes in its frequency, amplitude, and regularity, 
during exploratory behavior, vibrissal movement, drink- 
ing, grooming, and fearful crouching. Lesions were 
produced in the medial septal area electrolytically via a 
dnd chronically implanted electrode while S was freely 
moving. Data are reported on the resulting disruption of 
hippocampal theta rythm for up to 7 wk. after the lesion. 
In some cases disruption of normal bilaterally syn- 
chronous and temporally regular vibrissal movement 
also resulted from the lesion, but this effect and the 
disturbance in theta rhythm were dissociable. (French 
summary) (20 ref.)—Journal. summary. 

8254, Gross, Charles G., Cowey, Alan, & Manning, 
Frederick J. (Princeton U.) Further analysis of visual 
discrimination deficits following foveal prestriate 
and inferotemporal lesions in rhesus monkeys. 
Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1), 1-7.—Compared the visual dis- 
crimination performance of 5 normal Ss, 5 Ss with 
inferotemporal lesions, and 4 Ss with foveal prestriate 
lesions, In Exp. I the inferotemporal group was impaired 
i learning object and color discriminations but the 
ا‎ prestriate group showed a deficit only on the 
object problems. The inferotemporal group showed 
Eo Ke retention of color discrimination after inter- 
polation of an object discrimination and impaired 
Brennen of object discrimination after interpolation ofa 
n discrimination, but normal retention. when. the 
Renal and interpolated problems were both either 
yest or color discriminations. Retention by the other 
Кр» was not affected by the type of interpolated 
8 Eun. In Exp. II only the foveal prestriate group Was 
[má ue on pattern discrimination when irrelevant 
E uli were added. Results are discussed in terms of 
Phceptual and associative learning disorders.—/ournal 

Stract, 
з. Hamilton, Leonard W. & Flaherty, Charles F. 
withe State U.) Behavioral patterns ‘associated 
qus Water intake in normal and septal rats. Journal of 
үе & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun). Vol. 
du 165-174.—Observed 14 male Holtzman rats 
follo а а l-hr period of access to water and 1 d 
drinking! 23 or 47 hr. of water deprivation, Sustaine 
ith 8 lasted less than 6 min. followed by grooming. 
consi! 10 min. following exposure to the water and after 
about 60® approximately 3 ml/100 gm of body weight 
ata 6075 of their total 1-hr intake), Ss began to eat 
rom Suggest that the inhibition of food intake (resulting 
releas a need to defend the body water balance) was 
lesions ER quickly following access to water. ut 
Produ ae not influence this form of inhibition, ? 
Situation more rapid adaptation to novel drinking 
ions as well as the usual enhancement of avoidance 


Tes] 2 
Ponding.— Journal abstract. 
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8256. Johnson, David A. (Ohio State U.) Devel- 
opmental aspects of recovery of function following 
infant septal lesions in the rat. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5665. 

8257. Killackey, H. & Diamond, I. T. (Duke U.) 
Visual attention in the tree shrew: An ablation study 
of the striate and extrastriate visual cortex. Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 171(3972), 696-699.—Describes an 
experiment with tree shrews (3 normal, 3 with removal of 
the striate cortex, and 3 with large lesions of the temporal 
area). Results indicate that removal of the striate area 
results in increased distractibility, which prevents the Ss 
from learning to discriminate form when hue is an 
irrelevant and distracting cue. Removal of the ex- 
trastriate visual cortex results in the reciprocal deficit: an 
increase in perseveration manifested by an inability to 
shift attention when irrelevant dimensions are made 
relevant.—Journal. abstract. 

8258. Lubar, Joel F. & Middaugh, Lawrence D. x 

conditioning in cats with 
striate and auditory cortex lesions and contrasting 


30.—Compared 17 adult cats with lesions in the auditory 
and visual cortex with 7 normal controls in v pa 
and relearning of a shuttle-avoidance task. The CS was a 
buzzer. It was found that Ss with lesions in the striate 
cortex were deficient in both the acquisition and the 
relearning tasks whereas Ss with auditory damage were 
not. The relearning task was tested under conditions 
where all Ss wore opaque contact occluders to ка 
peripheral blindness. Results (a) indicate at the 
avoidance deficit is specific to lesions of the visual cortex 
and persisted under conditions of peripheral blindness, 
and (b) imply that there is à complex dysfunction 
beyond that attributable to pim factors alone following 
striate ablation—Journal straet: e 
Mabry, D. (U. Mississippi) Effect of 
ie pd tive nonreward. 


s on response to frustra! 
MM ad International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 


31(9-B), 5669. У | 
‚ (U. Zurich, Inst. für Hirnforschung, 
erm ur spheric transfer of two-choice 


commissurotomized pigeons. 
discrimination, in. соттуу 220-245. 


hemispheric transfer 0! 


discriminations, Was i eor cer 
‘tioning situation (Skinner). Color and p 
a eft-right mirror-images) were used as 


1 20 pigeons. | п 
EN cag renal All lesions were histologically 
ifi section ‹ 
lare ie transfer was severely impaired for 1 
s and 2 up-down irror-image discriminations. No 
significant. ape ae 
and ые е technical and posterior commissures. 


strate Леа; j 1 

These det eousalon is involved in interhemispheric 
transfer of visual information.” —R. Gunter. e 
8261. Middaugh, Lawrence D. (U. Tennessee - 
formance of septal damage and normal rats on Ё 
sks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


nce 
Ma. Vol. 31(9-B); 5670. 
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8262. Mize, R. 


ng removal 
^ & Behavior, 
ed male Long- 
visual discrim- 
uated for total 
ut differed in 
ount of black- 
1, 4:1, or 5:1. 


Physiology 
-246.— Train 
rats on 1 of 3 2-choice 
ination problems. The stimuli were 
luminous flux and black 
amount of contour, defined as total am 
white edge. Th 1 
Followin acquisition of the problems, 
cortical abl i 

group, the remaind. 
retested, 


Ss in cach 
as normal controls. When 
€ problem, while operated 


many trials 
est that rats 
uscriminations 
luminous flux. 


than during original learning. Results su 
ived of visual cortex can make visual 

upon differences other than total | 

ity distributions of light or stimulus differences in 

amounts of dark-light bounda: рреаг to be the likely 

ich, when large enough, permit discrim- 

- (27 ref.) "Journal abstract. 

Paul N. & 


+ (Veterans Administration Hosp., Little 
a 


rning deficits and changes: A 
model in pos: litic rats tor 
. Conditional Reflex, 1971(Jan), 
were inoculated in 
- Louis encephalitis 
nd Murray Valley 


atl day of age. Fatal encephalitis us: › 
Young Ss. Ss injected at ages of more than 2 wk. showed 
ittle or no clinical signs of infection. When inoculated at 
ages between these extrem 


es, clin 
in most Ss but many survived, 


ks Air Force Base, San 
tional cardiac a 
lesions in 


Antonio, Tex.) Condi 
re: lamus 
Physiological 
Compared 5 

of varying 


ta to a decrease 
the conditional cardiac response 


Icf.)—Journal abstract, 


P. (Veterans Administration 
VRE behavior in the rat 
cortical Psychonomie Sci- 
ence, 1971(Apr), Vol, 23(1-A), 21-23. Trained 26 male 
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Long-Evans rats with insular n 


eocortical lesions | 
sham-operated controls, and 11 normal Me 
passive-avoidance problems, 2 
incentive, while the 3rd w 


incentive. Lesioned Ss showed 
ssive-avoidance response on 

ч quickly ado 

Problem without 


8266. Rose, James D.& 
U.) Changes i 
and behavio 
Stimulation f 
1971, Vol. 26 ^ ss 
es in sensory pathways g fron | 
nd compared them with QN 
using 


wave showed the d 
temporal correspondence with behavioral changes." (f 
ref.) —P.. Hertzberg. « 1 

#267. Slotnick, Burton M. (National Inst. of И 
Bethesda, Md.) Visual discrimination and bre 
behavior in rats with cingulate cortical lesi | 
Neuropsychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(1), ла EE 
42 adult experimentally naive hooded ta ae 
groups: (a) midline cingulate cortex EN Ss with 
neocortical lesions, and (c) operated pir 
lesions of the cingulate cortex showed no of ЛЫ 
postoperative retention or subsequent eb Mail 
discrimination task when either water. o did sienifi 
to reinforce behavior. Experimental Ss did H 
poorer avoidance performance under si the сї | 
ment than controls. Results meres motivated 
cortical system in the mediation of s eii ¢ German 
by pain and fear arousing stimuli. ( e 
summaries) (15 ref.)—Journal d ) Social and 
8268. Snyder, Daniel R. (U. Michigan ; 

t aria 


emotional behavior in monkeys fol 
frontal ablations. Dissertation АК 

1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5679-5680: Medical School, 
8269. Takahashi, T. (Niigata UR caused b 
Japan) On the changes of med the MLF ofthe 
ulirasound-produced кон к n So $0 | 

b Oto-Laryngologica, ek y 

489. 500. Sued the changes of Br edian long! 
ultrasound-produced focal wre В i Reals 19 
tudinal fasciculus (MLF) of 2: inution of addu 

summarized as follows: (a) a dimi | 


5 Was 
ibular nystagmus v. 
MEF at the level of ie 
a 


i 
of the m үн 
een the presen 


ап . 
results and those of M. B. Banm in species 


f the 
аР 


(U. Maryland) 
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Lateralization of olfactory memory in the split-brain 
rat. Journal of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 
gun, Vol. 76(1), 51-56.—Assigned 6 male 
Sprague-Dawley albino and 16 Long-Evans hooded rats 
to | of 3 groups—sham operated control, operated 
control, and operated experimeutal. It was found that 
interhemispheric transfer of olfactory discriminations 
was blocked by midline incisions damaging the corpus 
callosum, hippocampal commissure, and anterior com- 
missure. Shallow incisions involving the corpus callosum 
and hippocampal commissure did not affect transfer. 
—Journal abstract. 

8271. Thorne, B. Michael & Thompson, Robert. 
(Mississipi State U.) The red nucleus and visual 
performance in the white rat: A methodological 
artifact? Psychonomic Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 
86-87.—Trained 13 adult male Wistar albino rats in a 
Thompson-Bryant apparatus without a choice chamber. 
8 Ss were then subjected to bilateral ventral midbrain 
lesions aimed at the red nucleus. Lesioned Ss were found 
to be deficient in visual discrimination performance. 
Results support previous work with rats and raise the 
possibility of a species difference in functional signif- 
icance of the red nucleus between white rats and rhesus 
monkeys.—Journal abstract. 

8272. Webster, William G. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
Functional asymmetry between the cerebral hemi- 
spheres of the cat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
I9] (Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5684. 

8273. Wurgel, Bruce K. & Oscar-Berman, Marlene. 
ив Administration Hosp., Boston, Mass.) Incu- 
fon of a passive avoidance response after frontal 
» ons іп the rat. Psychonomic Science, 197 1(Mar), Vol. 
(5), 289-290.— Compared 18 Long-Evans hooded rats 
with lesions of prefrontal cortex with 18 sham operates 
E cortical controls on a 1-trial stepdown passive- 
on ance task. At training-test intervals of 5 sec., 10 
Sd 24 hr., 1-trial learning effects were observed. All 
fees showed an incubation effect, i.e., stepdown 
CHEN increased after longer retest intervals. There 
and Мо differences between Ss with prefrontal lesions 
hone controls, suggesting that frontals have normal 

t-term timing behavior.—Journal abstract. 
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8274. Kent Michael A. ts of 
dua . (Iowa State U.) Effects o 
Wan medial hypothalamic lesions on hunger mo- 
natio je shavlor in rats. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
onal, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5665-5666. Georgi 
The i Marks, H. E. & Brown, Gary E- (U. Georgia) 
wycho fects of VMH lesions in Charles River rats. 
-ponie Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-В), 117- 
Т Xamined questions which have arisen concerning 
motiv. ыу of the Charles River rat in investigating 
arl on and its physiological correlates. 9 male albino 
os we River CD rats, approximately 185-190 days of 
tested сте given ventromedial hypothalamic lesions an 
Were cou à number of tasks. In all cases, data from Ss 
Comparable to data from other strains of rats. 


ref), viral 

abstract. 
Gon 76. Miller, C. R., Elkins, R. L., & Peacock, L. J. (U. 
ence a) Disruption of a radiation-induced prefer- 
Stitt ampal lesions. Physiology 


ift by hi 
ehayi, y hip; 
sacchare, D M Apr, Vol. 604), 283-285.— Compa: 


rin pref -Dawley rats 

wit preferences of 10 male Sprague 

пал extensive hippocampal lesions "hd 10 control Ss 
and 5 in which the cerebral cortex overlying 10 


the 
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hippocampus had been removed). In contrast to con- 
trols, Ss continued to exhibit a strong preference for a 
saccharin solution after saccharin ingestion was paired 
with exposure to low level X-irradiation. Results suggest 
that the hippocampus partially mediates the motivational 
pw ges of exposure to X-radiation.—Journal 
abstract. 

8277. Башар Jaak. (U. Sussex, Lab. of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, England) Effects of hypo- 
thalamic lesions on mouse-killing and shock-in- 
duced fighting in rats. Physiology & Behavior, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 6(4), 311-316.—Studied home-cage 
mouse-killing and reflexive-fighting in 24 male albino 
rats before and after medial and Toteral hypothalamic 
lesions. Both forms of aggression were intensified by 
medial damage and attenuated by lateral hypothalamic 
lesions. The failure to find differential lesion effects on 
the different modes of aggression is taken as evidence 
that (a) relatively nonspecific facilitatory (or y 
influences from the lateral hypothalamus, and (b. 
inhibitory influences from the medial hypothalamus 
modulate both predatory aggression ап reflexive- 
fighting. (17 ref.)}—Journal abstract, ; 

8278. Pigareva, M. L. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) 
Oblegchenie uslovnoreflektornogo pereklyucheniya 
raznorodnykh uslovnykh refleksov и krys posle 
povrezhdeniya gippokampa. [Facilitation of condi- 
tioned reflex switchover of dissimilar conditioned reflex- 
es in rats after hippocam| al lesion.] Zhurnal Vysshel 
Nervnoi. Deyatel’nosti, 197 Sep), Vol. 20(5), 932-940. 
—Ss were 7 intact and 8 prepared rats (hippocampal 
electrocoagulation). In the morning. (8 AM to 12 PM) an 
.alimentary-motor CR to light was formed and stabilized 
in 3 intact and 4 prepared Ss, followed by the formation 
of a motor electrodefensive CR to sound; in the 
Ss the CRs were oor in suede 

imental days, the stimuli w 

After 15-25 experim: n Piet am РМ) sound 

signal, light a defensive signal, 
alton produced lg nificant increase in 
ctions and spontaneous 
1/, of the experimental marae m 

rate of elaboratin| 

Ew ct Ss, but the A 
in the latter. In 
with intact Ss, formation of the 
repared Ss was accompanied 
tic relationships between ali- 


i ivi Ss a stable 
defensive activity. In pre ared Ss a 
menter) a over was elaborated in 3-6 experimental 
а ns, whereas in intact Ss such switchover failed in 
то of 30 ог more d au = om 
ion i ible for 5 of the intact »5. Ч 

гере became Ров вува a generalized defensive 
vere neurotic disturbances. (English sum- 


very little by antagonis 


mary) (26 ref) роон Saul, & Lubran, 
SU Chicago) Antidotal thirst and lithium 


thalamic lesions. Psy- 
аи IST Man. e Davey rats to 
lateral hypothalamic re Md 

i heir water 
snl i a 


intake 
1 for the occurrence of antidotal 


load. LH Ss failed to ‹ 
hypothalamus 1$ essential 
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thirst. The renal elimination of a dilute saline stomach — It is shown that the urge to vary the uptake of het loy 
load by LH Ss was similar to that of SO Ss, but УМН Ss the environment was altered when the temperature ini 
excreted more of a less concentrated urine. The renal rostral MP region was varied, It appears that 
elimination of lithium was also altered in VMH Ss. The теашаг region was sensitive to heat and cold and, 
Possible influence of adrenocortical function on the this sensitivity contributed to thermoregulatory ny, 
elimination of salt loads by rats with hypothalamic vation. (20 ref.)—pP. Hertzberg. 
lesions is discussed, (27 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 8283. Plotkin, Н. С, & Russell, I. Steele, (Univer 

8280. Wolf, - (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, Coll., Medical Research Council Unit on. Neural Mec 
New York, N.Y.) Neural mechanisms for sodium anisms of Behaviour, 


London, England) Unilalenj 
appetite: Hypothalamus positive-hypothalamofugal Cortical spreading depression and escape 


pathwa negative. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Арг), Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 1969, Vol, 18(5-6), 
ol. (4), 3815589. зіл on previous studies which 399. -Compared the learning of an escape response by 
have shown that lesions of the lateral or ventromedial 20 m 


ale hooded rats with unilateral Cortical spreadi 
depression and 20 controls, A significant hemidecoria | 
medial forebrain bundle Or learning deficit was found, though no differences in 
periventricular system which carr hypothalamofugal Savings over days could be found, The nature of the | 
ibe: in the present Study impairment appeared to derive from both a deficiency in 
with 39 male Sprague-Dawley rats, other known or information pick-up, and a loss of behavioral stabil. 
potential hypothalamofugal Pathways were disjoined The hemidecorticate deficit on escape learning app 
i similar to that previously analyzed for avoidano 
lypothalamic lesions completely abolished sodium ap- learning. It is concluded that the impairment is û 
Petite under the same experimental conditions. It is function of learning paradigm and that tho M 
concluded that no single neural pathway is necessary for difficulty require further study. No evidence was 


4 functions. — to indicate a dominant hemisphere for learning in tht 
ations on disturbances. of feeding behavior fol. Tàl.—Journal summary. 


hypothalamus are discussed. (48 ref.) /ourna] abstract. Chemical Stimulation 
8284. Burešová, Olga & Bureš, J. e a 
BRAIN STIMULATION Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, 


lon on 
effect of prolonged cortical spreading depress! 
8281, Gorglladze, GL & Kazanskaya, С. S. consolidation 1 visual engrams in pu 
Dinamika n Stagmennoi reaktsii glaz, EEG 1  pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 2000), Wee D) 
nekotorykh drugikh pokazatelej Pri povtornom — effect of prolonged cortical spreading дер И 
kratkovremennom kaloricheskom razdrazhenil on the retention of a visual Фон by repeated 
labirintov u krolikov. [Study of changes in the rats. PCSD was maintained for 5 n and cortial 
nystagmus, electroencephalograph and autonomic symp- application of 25% KCI onto the сре ог more li 
|. Curing repeated sport caloric stimulation of the surface. Behavioral tests were performe it application 
rabbit labyrinths,] Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, before and/or after the treatment а isition of & 
1971(Jan), Vol. 57(D, 45-51.— Studied the habituation 25% KCl did not altoct auiem EUR which 
Process of rabbits to short monaural caloric stimulation horizontal-vertical discrimination, 151 and 3 days 
of the labyrin . Ss were divided into 2 groups: the Ist took 140 and 125% to-criterion.tri& “of 25% KCI did no! 
А і evelop habituation; the PCSD. Whereas a single application imination learned it 
п group showing habituation after 70-90 irrigations. impair retention of the pattern dnd caused severe 
Bipolar el to the cranium to a Single session 24 hr. earlier, and partial ames 
igation water was of amnesia under the above conditions ed in 


нозат, verlearn 
п ed were: nystagmic even for pattern discriminations OV 
eye reaction, EEG, general arteria] рг 


П : ly disaj of 
essure, fre с: sessions. The amnesic effect near! 14 days. 
of breathing, and Pulse. Parameters Pertaining i ever, when the habit was онна [з 
nystagmic reaction were latent period, duration of when the engram established er When PCSD was 
reaction, total number o nystagmic strokes, duration allowed to consolidate for 2 wi ; session amne n, 
and speed of the slow phase habituation. The Possibility ^ applied 24 hr. after a single learning т treatmen 


of transferring habituation to the contralateral |, marked on the 3rd day afte 
and preserving the old one was dı кый) hardly improved over 2 E exem iM 
Pressure decreased after the Ist few irrigations and which 14 sessions of ا‎ of horizontal“ of the 
: the original value. It followed by a sing! cquisitio 
playse ested that the reticular formasjon “of the CNG training, PCSD evoked 24 hr. afi е amnesia [or té 
i ituati attern discrimination caused com; 2 of the former tion 
latter habit without affecting eine 0 8 consol 
8282. Lipton, James M. (U. Texas, Medical School, The relevance of these fin ef) Journal abs $їл 
allas) Thermal Stimulation of the medulla alters hypothesis is discussed. ( Wee Washington 
1971 Perature regulation. Brain Research, 8285: Daniels, D. (U. Exe огай DI 
» Vol. 26(2), 439-44 Trained 6 rats with Lab., Devon, England) AoT discrimi асе 
des in the medulla. recall of memory for — infusion of КЛ 
al regulation rats following intracere Comparative & РЗ 
and heat reinforcement Series.  ycycloheximide. Journal of ROT 
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Pychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1), 110-118.—Injected 
acetoxycycloheximide (ACXH), a protein synthesis 
inhibitor, and/or physiological saline, into the hip- 
pocampi of 96 unrestrained male hooded Wistar rats 
through 2 cannulas. Injections were made 5 hr. before 
introduction to a Y maze (shock motivated, brightness 
discrimination). Memory was severely impaired at 6 hr., 
Mhr, and 7 days, but not at 3 hr. after acquisition. The 
ACXH had no “state-dependent” effect. When injections 
were given 5 hr. before the recall tests or immediately 
after acquisition, memory was unimpaired. Results from 
4 experiments indicate that (a) there are 2 memory 
systems, (b) brain protein synthesis is necessary for 
establishment but not for the recall of long-term 
memory, and (c) activity in both short- and long-term 
systems is initiated during acquisition. The 2 memory 
systems appear to run in parallel rather than in series. (18 
tel.)}—Journal abstract. 
8286. Ferguson, John H. & Jasper, Herbert H. (Case 
Western Reserve U., University Hosp., Div. of Neu- 
ology) Laminar DC studies of acetylcholine-acti- 
vated epileptiform discharge in cerebral cortex. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 30(5), 377-390.—Studied epileptiform 
paroxysms induced by local application of neostigmine 
and acetylcholine (ACh) to intact and undercut cerebral 
cortex in 39 adult cats. DC recording of electrical activity 
from the cortical surface together with a penetrating 
Riseientrode were used to plot the field potentials in 
lepth and to obtain extracellular records of associated 
i discharge. Each spontaneous paroxysm was initiated. 
Ч а sudden surface negative DC shift upon which was 
üperimposed regular rhythmic oscillating waves. The 
Surface negative DC field potential did not show a phase 
reversal except deep in the Vth layer and increased in 
negativity with a maximum in the vicinity of large 
Кола cells. The rhythmic oscillating waves only 
| owed a phase reversal in the most superficial corti 
layers. Rapid unit discharge of deep pyramidal cells 
&ccompanied the negative DC shift in intact cortex and 
4s interrupted by gating or inhibitory action of 
thythmic waves, ACh paroxysms induced in acutely 
undercut cortex were not accompanied by detectable 
Unit discharge. It is suggested that neuronal depolar- 
vation and possibly glial cells may play @ role in the 
mer of the DC shifts of the ACh paroxysm; 
mmary) (29 ref.)—Journal summary. 
к Gutman, Youu ratte Moshe; 
M ann, Felix, & Zerachia, Avi. (Hebrew U., Hai ah 
edical School, Jerusalem, I el) Н thalamic im- 
Plantation of ‘ouabain and. electrons excretion: 
Phrence for central effect on sodium balance. 
ology & Behavior, 1971(Apt), Vol. 6(4), 399- 
Conducted a series of experiments with à total of 
хз unie Hebrew University rats. It was found that (a) 
inpia, a Cretion was markedly increased following 
a small se of ouabain in the lateral hypothalamus; 
Prod Significant increase in sodium excretion was 
and "mà by implantation in the medial hypothalamus; 
affecte ‘potassium excretion urine was not significantly 
ådrenalector, implantation. Followin de 
excretion or the ‘implantation did not a cet silty 
Of su Т io potassium/sodium. 
imp Pression of mineralocorticoid secretion by oua 


abstract, n in the hypothalamus is discussed 
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8288. Krip, Gordon & Vazquez, Alfredo J. (U 
Manitoba, Faculty of Medicine, Winnipeg, Canada) 
Effects of diphenylhydantoin and cholinergic agents 
о) the set — cerebral cortex. Elec- 
roencephalography ап inical Neurophysiology, 
19a, Vol. Ж) 3915398. Studied е interae- 
ions between antiepileptic agents diphenylhydantoin, 
trimethadione, and eere е апі 
pilocarpine. The ability of antiepileptic agents alone and 
in combination with hot drugs to suppress 
prolonged epileptiform after-discharges was evaluated in 
chronically neuronally isolated slabs of cerebral cortex in 
the suprasylvian gne of unanesthetized, unrestrained 
cats. Diphenylhydantoin (DPH) decreased duration of 
after-discharges; trimethadione and ethosuximide did 
not. This effect was evident within 15 min. after injection 
and was proportion to the dose. There was a mutual 
antagonism between DPH and scopolamine. No inter- 
actions were observed between cholinergic drugs and 
anti-petit mal agents. Results suggest that (a) the 
chronically isolated cortical slab may be a model for 
grand mal epilepsy, and que anticonvulsant action of 
DPH may E exerted ugh cholinergic muscarinic 
inhibitory sites. (French summary) (35 ref.)—Journal 


summary. 

8289, Milner, Joel S., Nance, Dwight M., & Sheer, 
Daniel E. (Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Effects of 
hypothalamic and amygdaloid chemical stimulation 
on appetitive behavior in the cat. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Apr), Vol. gH 25-26.— Chronically implanted 

Soh cats unilaterally with cannulae in the preoptic 
thalamus and basolat 1 
свойого drug stimulation wi 
norepinephrine and carbachol, 

imnificant dose-dependent blockage of both ‘ood аг 
wales intakes, Results are contrasted with other studies 


tterns of feeding and 
and limbic chemical 


abstract. 
‚ Joel S., & Sheer 
8290. Nance, Dwight M., Milner, | 


Daniel Е. (Worcester Foundation for 

i Mass. pee anticholinergic 
pres e ng a inking in the cat, for 0 
nomic Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 1-А), 26-28.— я» 
laterally implanted 6 adult д b m — a 
the anterior and preoptic шо, apean 4 
Ree me ofan ne sulfite intake. Water intake 


ted decrease їп 
8 more effectively inhibited by а 
intake, which was suppressed 
concentration employed. 
ear چ‎ Jess related to “chemically 


5 Х та! abstract. 
behaviors in the cat. (15 г теве Administration 


Research osp., Chicago, ey 
ynapt ission of non- 
the * | cortex. Brain, 1971, Vol. 94 150,—In 


ied vi ibarrel to single vis 

Mee applied a riven by stimulation of the reticular 
formation Ch — the urgeri Юю 
i i ion i ol cells givin 7 
санад Vs иа effect of reticular stimuli 


in most of these cells and blocked the reticular 
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facilitation of other input on some neurons, Suggesting U koshek. [Electrophysiological is of foo 

that intrinsic ACh may function as the synaptic (гапа curing conditioned reflexes. formed eam 

mutter for reticular input to visual cortex cells.—W, 4. stimulation of the cerebellar nuclei in 
ilson. 


Vysshel| Nervnoi Deyatel'nosti, 197 

8292. За, Rainer; Daniels, James C, & 982-991-115, were used to study bora | 

Smathers, lord С. (Veterans Administration Research formed in response to electrostimulation (6-8 and: 

Hosp., Chicago, Ill.) Acetylcholine and the synaptic — impulses/sec) of the central cerebellar nuclei as (S 

transmission speci ises to the visual After elaboration of a well 

Cortex. Brain, 197], Vol. 94(1), 125-138.—In encéphale — recruitment potentials, recor 

isolé cats acetylcholine (ACh) and atropine were applied response to low-fre 

via multibarrelled microelectrodes to single visual cortex intermediate 

ing driven by optic radiation shocks or retinal complex by the 

ination. ACh Increased spontaneous firing of about 


addition of new components, When | 


low-frequency stimulation of the same nuclei wi 
9f the neurons and facilitated Tesponses to stimu- — utilized as a differential stimulus, the recru 


lation for some neurons; atropine antagonized the Ist potentials, recorded in the elaborated differentiation | 
effect but did not block responses to synaptic stimu- stage, exhibited their initial form, The formation d 
tion. results do not support the hypothesis of a sitive and differential CRs to stimulation of к 
cholinergic link іп the transmission of specific impulses fastigia, dentate, and intermediate cerebellar pe 
lo neurons in the primary visual cortex of the cat." — w along with subsequent double alteration of the sigul 
A. Wilson. significance of the CSs, is evidence for (a) the primary 
inhibitory influence of the cerebellum on the cerebral 


cortex through the nonspecific thalamic nucle, and (y). 
Electrical Stimulation its activating action on the cortex through the n 
8293. Asdourian, David & Preston, Robert J. (Wayne reticular formation. (English summary) (23 ref Hl. ў 
State U.) Cerebellar Stimulation as a CS. Physiology & London 
Behavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(3), 235-239.— Utilized elec- 
trical roe Ol tho cerebellum of 61 Holtzman male 
no rats as in a 2-wa avoidance task, The ч ovement 
Current level was at 10 nA. below the threshold for forced ation of rapid eye m 7 ms i 
movement with the maximum level arbitrarily set at 400 deprivation. Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. Ин Suis 
‚ Results indicate that stimulation of Any arca in the 82 — Results of an experiment with 22 1 ived of | 
cerebellum can Serve as an effective CS.—Journal Webster mice indicate that Ss that Weis training | 
abstract, REM sleep for 2 days immediately after l- ECS afit | 
8294, Bandler, Richard & Flynn, John P. (Yale U, in an inhibitory avoidance task, and Aa on a reet | 
Medical School) Visual Patterned reflex present deprivation, displayed retrograde апела саа 
In] hypothalamical elicited attack. Science, test given 24 hr. later. ECS pode rived of REM 
1971( —In an experiment comparable groups of Ss that were not dep 


ici s sleep.—Journal abstract. " The dier 
elicited by electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus m Koffler, Sandra P. (Yeshiva U.) von! 


: A пеш 

à mouse presented to th Cephalon of the amphibian brain: A r ФМ) 
moushtralateral to the stimulated site bon it did to ч study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 

mouse presented to the ipsilateral eye, This differential Vol. 31(9-B), 5667. vainm АЙ (и | 
effect did not appear to be attributable to a temporary or 8299, Kozlovskaya, M. M. & t 
Permanent defect in the ipsilat tye.—Journal ab- Medical Inst, Leningrad, USSR) cts, vyzvane 
Stract. élektroéntsefalograficheskie БШ septal'nykh zon 
(H poe ddell Training 1 W. & Winocur, stimulyatsiei Trova and clcciroencephalogaph - 

npe Waddell Training Inst. , Nigeri; . [Behavioral and ele ond fi 

Convulsive shock s b Nigeria) Electro- — krolika [Behavior: al ie 


i- tions, evoked by stimulation of 

i ) spud alius in the rabbit.] A) 1022-90 | 
;—Assigned 63 naive male Wistar rats to 1 of 3 Deyatelnosti, 1970(Sep), Vol. we ) were used 108 | 
treatments: (а) 10 ECS treatments paired with а light CS, with chronically implanted electr the septum 


: 1 : f and 
(b) 10 unpaired ECS treatments, and (c) no ECS. 7 Ss i the functional role of different parts 0! structures í 
each group were then assigned to light, tone, or no € s local electrostimulation of single ‘bioelectrical reaction 
conditions for pu 


iti i bioelectrical PP 
cape pidan ing. recordings of the behavioral and stimulation. 2 
esults show that ECS groups failed to awe ering with the gradual een m emer | 
- : er amounts of urina- radically different types of АА! septal. 1 Т, н 
Поп and defecation during treatment, ECS-treated Ss 3-min stimulation of the media characterized 0 
also req ; à Breater number of trials to reach criterion ^ accompanied by a "depression, а s 
on the avoidance problem, an effect which was not decrase in emotional reactivity, kei Stimulation e 
ted to specific S pairing. It is concluded that the tonus, and a reduced respiratory а » manifest in 
stressful effects of EC$ were persistent and disruptive lateral septal nuclei caused - Quickened resp 
Enough to restrict new learning in an aversive situation. increase in muscular ошаса Behavior. DUE nj 
8296, у. without — € of ennn Sal in th e 
ysiology, Eres ` ect Papoyan, E. у. Orbeli development of “depression, hythmic higiad 
anal pi obyvate : 1 Ír of the brain, slow ryt retained. 
save imesh ant sp sacrer a ue a 
mozzhechka several min. after stimulation was termina 
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was accompanied by quick low-amplitudinal activity. 
The differences in the behavioral, motor-autonomic, and 
bioelectrical effects, emerging on stimulation of different 
septal nuclei, were shown to be due to the specific 
morphofunctional features of these structures. Thus, the 
medial septal nuclei, besides the reticular projections, 
have wide connections with the hippocampus and cortex 
and are functionally included in the inhibitory septo- 
hippocampal and septo-cortical systems. (English sum- 
mary) (24 ref.)—J. D. London. 

8300. Lenzer, Irmingard I. & Frommer, Gabriel P. (St. 
Mary's U., Halifax, Nova Scotia, Canada) Successive 
sensory discriminative behavior maintained by fore- 
brain self-stimulation reinforcement. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-В), 88-90.—Trained 9 male 
Wistar albino rats on a CRF schedule to press a lever for 
electrical self-stimulation reward in the forebrain. Ss 
were then taught to discriminate between an S+ (a white 
moise plus a light) that lasted until the S made 1 
prd leverpress and an S- (defined as the absence 
» menant and noise) that varied from 15 sec. to 16 min. 
ы een. e duration of the S- interval did not affect 
i Ry o the response to the S+, except, in some 
AE at E EM stages of the learning of the 
gie ire esults are discussed in terms of the 
ES ito s a hte prinia models of rewarding brain 

8301. M al abstract. З 
у ан : & enim D. (nsh of 
USSR) Korkovyl k. БУ nimal Ecology, Moscow, 
V haruzhno yl kontrol’ provedeniya vozbuzhdeniya 
control of hey kolenchatom tele krolika. [Cortical 
ЕБ, аар of excitation in the external 
SSSR 1971. ak thie rabbit] Doklady Akademii Nauk 
torlicothalamic Ps he E. а 
Responses of both ionships in acutely prepared rabbits. 
external geniculate ee cells and cell groups in the 
of the cortex е body (EGB) to electrical stimulation 
brief (15-25 were recorded. Single electric pulses and 
led to a ee applied to most cortical areas 
GB and yee wave of 200-msec duration in the 
conduction, subtires tract. To eliminate antidromic 
strychninized р threshold stimuli were applied to the 
same slow n cortex. The strychnine spike evoked the 
stimulation ness wave in the EGB, as did photic 
Уроћеѕіѕ Е eye. This method was used to test the 
Presynaptic j ee negative EGB wave represents 

optic Pes ibition. EGB responses to stimulation of 
Кге OF aS Mere ee and without the 
response was c strychnine spike. A 15-25% reduction in 
Wave, Cortica jpbtervedian the presence of the negative 
to analogous stimulation without the strychnine lea 
Beniculocorti sults, but the effect is greater due to 
Ma antidromic conduction—L. Zusne. 

nada) Stabile G. T. (U. Western Ontario, London, 

aviors eli ty and modification of consummatory 
YPothalamu cited by electrical stimulation of the 
Û), 234 us. Physiology & Behavior, |9710Ма?) Vol. 
behaviors f .—Elicited drinking or feeding or 
electrical stor 30 out of 75 male Wistar rats by 
halamic emulation delivered to the lateral hypo- 
frequently зол: Gnawing behavior was observed in- 
ered with 3 hen hypothalamic stimulation was deliv- 
block) the a goal objects present (food, water, Wi 
the behavio; icited behavior remained stable. In a few Ss 
Stimulation T elicited initially was also not changed after 
ject SUN the hypothalamus with the preferr 

ed (modification session). For the other Ss, 
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in which only 1 behavior was elicited, a 2nd b i 
was induced after (a) merely removing the ант 
object, ог (Б) stimulating the hypothalamus for varying 
periods of time with the preferred object removed. It is 
suggested the electrical stimulation influences the in- 
tegrative-control systems that receive and integrate 
signals for water and energy deficits. When the electrical 
stimulation influences both of these integrative-control 
systems the elicited behavior seems to be a function of 
other factors, such as external stimulation, as well as the 
hypothalamic stimulation. The occurrence of a single 
consummatory behavior, observed occasionally, is at- 
tributed to the stimulation influencing only 1 of the 
integrative-control systems. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
8303. Panksepp, Jaak. (U. Sussex, Lab. of Ex- 
[кше Psychology, England) Aggression elicited 
у electrical stimulation of the hypothalamus in 
albino rats. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Арг), Vol. 6(4), 
321-329.—Elicited stimulus-bound mouse-killing in 78 
normally nonaggressive albino Sprague-Dawley rats by 
electrical stimulation of discrete hypothalamic areas 
above the optic tract, around the fornix, and at the 
lateral border of the ventromedial nucleus, 2 forms of 
attack—affective and quiet-biting—were behaviorally 
defined. Ss would self-stimulate for current intensities 
and durations that produced quiet-biting attack but 
would escape stimulation that produced affective attack. 
Stimulus-bound quiet-biting attack was more easily 
obtained from Ss that exhibited some spontaneous 
mouse-killing than from Ss that did not. The ease of 
quiet-biting attack by stimulation of the 


obtainin r 
hypothalamus thus seems to interact with the 
endogenous disposition of rats to kill mice. (32 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 


8304. Papoyan, E. V. (Armenian Academy of Sci- 
ences, Inst. of Physiology, Yerevan, USSR) Vyzvannye 
potentsialy kory mozga nà razdrazhenle yader 
mozzhechka и normal'noi koshki. {Cortical evoked 

mulation in the unrestrained 


tials on cerebellar sti 
poten han cat.] Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal SSSR, 


unanesthetized у 
1971(Jan), Vol. 5701) 3-9.—Studied the cortical re- 
sponses to electrical stimuli applied to the n. dentatus, n. 
interpositus, and n. astigial of the cerebellum. of 12 
unrestrained and unanesthetized cats. Bipolar stimulat- 
ing electrodes were implanted into the cerebellum and 
recording ones into the cortices. The independent 
variables were: (а) location of applying the stimulus; (b) 
duration, shape, and frequency 0 the applied атуы an 
(c) the threshold of stimulation. The dependent meas- 
ured variables Were: (a) the amplitude and phase of the 
potentials, (b) their latent period of start, (c) 
i response, and (d) refractory. period of 
The responses resulting ш ЙД дь n. 
itus were short latent, contra- 
dentatus And ea p ssociative and sensorimotor 


lateral, and located in (ће associ о 
tex. The amplitude and hase of the 
regions 07 ie A gh accordance with the place of 


ponses from the 


stimuli in the n. fastigial had a greater variability and 
were of a diffuse nature; they were 


riod of time, Ба! 
(English summary 
8305. 


Behavior, } 
the inferi 
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conditioning the rabbit 
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Y 


nictitating membrane response. Physiology 4 Behavior, 1971(Арг), 

Results with 60 albino rabbits indicate that a .3 ma. ICS 379. Studied single and multiple uni 
could serve as a CS but elicited more nonassociative origin of pyramidal tract (PT), and unid 
responding than an external! Presented CS. Intensities relation to the local gross evoked potential 
of the 165 as low as .17 ma. were found to be Stimulation in Pericruciate association с 
functionally little different from the 3 ma. ICCS while a ^ chloralosed c ats. 
037 ma. cs produced significant levels of conditioned polymodal, w 
Tesponding with few nonassociative responses, A 005 duration. PT cell 
ma. CS ap to be at or slightly below behavioral initial componen 

ld. adaptation level theory of CS intensity Spike height ana 

ects is partially supported by comparisons of within- small and large 


Putkonen, Pekka 
um moon СОР, аал) 
рагайох 8! (PS 

defence reactions in cats dui 

and recovery from PS depriva 
1971(Vol. 26(2)), 333-347.— A, 
trical stimulation of a lateral hypothalamic defense area 
in 7 chronically implanted cats for .5 hr. in 10 
experiments in norma laboratory conditions and in 7 
experiments following a 3-day paradoxical sleep (PS) 
depri se Sequence the states of 


vation, After the defen: 

ince were quantitatively recorded for 15-24 hr. and 
Compared with Freviowsly obtained 

same Ss, A significant redu 

normal conditions (37% bel 
PS deprivation (33% below 


kefulness or slow-wav 


Anna R. (U 
Suppression of 
hypothalamic 
normal conditions 
. Brain Research, 
Pplied intermittent elec. 


Helsinki, 


- 0 


ti) Е 
nati) FS-ES| 


e finding of retro 
en to prevent this arti a 
8308. 


Sheard, Michael H, & Zolovick, Andrew J. 
U., Medical School) Serotonin: Release in cat brain 
and rospinal fluid on stimu of midbrain 
Brain Research, 1971(Vol. 26(2)), 455-458.—The 
of stimulation of the midbrain taphé in 12 male 
„female cats, show that an increase of $- 
‘yindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA) found i 
inal fluid (CSF) corre 
ents in the midbrain 
. 1$ considered 


dures tak 


(Yale 
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truc! 
idered were: (a) ultras 
не, mechanisms, (c) postsynai 


on the 


Н. (U. Minnesota) 
ET 
tology & Behavior, 197] 


6(4), 345-353.—Elicited attack in 97 nor 
aggressive male Long-Evans rats by electrical 
ton of 53 points in the ventrolateral урой 


Attack specificity tests disclosed (a) that live mice, à 


mice, and juvenile rat pups were attacked with 
icantly greater frequency, shorter latency, and lug 
duration than adult rats of either sex bed Sai i 
(b) that attacks on live mice were more persistent 
dead mice. There was no evidence for rx 
bition of attack on rat pups. 10 out bis 
electrodes supported self-stimulation. Attack, i 
ап oral response group were elicited es 
differentiated areas. Results support the iypothess 
hypothalamic motivational responses p р || 
multiple overlapping substrates, and pen 5 
undifferentiated substrate. (41 ref.) 


ELECTRICAL ACTIVITY 


8311. Adey, W. Ross. (U. Cal 
Slow electrical phenomena in the т 
system. Neurosciences Research be Aor 
1969(May), Vol. 7(2), 75-1800 ede 
of a work session on slow electrica pi neuronal 
are defined to include pertur jents that 02 
neuroglia membrane potentials, an aen 
be measured across domains of x (He 
are grouped under 4 headings: © electrical air | 
Steady potentials, (b) substrates 0 al potenti 
dendritic and other regional оса 
neural correlates of EEG wave асі 

reilowski. 
5 8312. Bloom, Floyd E., ern 
Francis O. (National Inst. of o 
Neuropharmacology, Кыш кы an NAI 
in synaptic function: А геро! рей Program a 
session. Neurosciences Resed The work session 8 
1970(Sep), Vol. 8(4), забна s hard evi 
Organized to ace pes so E 
ing the view tha І but 0 
“ai ahe ec n ugh lei 
tion or control of neuronal ac pine tercii 
ules fixed 


synaptic structure. During 5 
directione of research ie pur 
examined by studying articipate. Th 
macromolecules might р: fice! (6) 


ptic nacromol? 


» 
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and (d) transmitter regulation of postsynaptic metab- 
olism, (26 p. ref.)—U. Preilowski. 

8313. Boggan, William O., Freedman, Daniel X., 
Lovell, Richard A., & Schlesinger, Kurt. (U. Chicago) 
Studies in audiogenic seizure susceptibility. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 20(1), 48-56.—Describes 2 
experiments in which a genetically heterogeneous (HS) 
group of mice and a highly inbred strain of mice 
(CS7BL/6) became highly susceptible to audiogenic 
seizures after exposure to acoustic stimulation (priming). 
In heterogeneous Ss the optimal age for priming was 18 
days with a test-retest interval of 48 hr. The optimal 
test-retest interval in C57BL/6 Ss, primed at 20 days of 
age, was 8 days. 1 sec. of priming was found effective in 
enhancing seizure susceptibility. Drugs known to alter 
steady state levels of biogenic amines and to change 
responses of mice genetically predisposed to audiogenic 
seizures were found to be effective in altering seizure 
susceptibility from priming, but not effective in altering 
the priming itself.—Journal abstract. 

i 8314, Carmeliet, J., Debecker, J., & Desmedt, John E. 
( , Brussels, Brain Research Unit, Belgium) A random 
interval generator using beta ray emission. Elec- 
fpencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 

\(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 354-356.—Describes a sold state 
о of random intervals, based on a beta ray 
pe The instrument provides for independent control 
Er үш interval between successive output pulses 
the of the dispersion of the random intervals. Uses of 
er for delivering sensory stimuli at random 
^ vals or in random sequences are described. (French 
та summary. 

Es Glebova, N. F. & Danilova, L. I. (Petrozavodsk 
Mu ГЕЗИ) Vliyanie perifericheskol termoretseptsii 
tint richeskuyu aktivnost’ perednego gipotalamusa. 
Mes of peripheral thermoreception on electrical 
Zhu i the anterior hypothalamus.] Fiziologicheskit 
M SSSR, 1970(Oct Vol. 56(10), 1433-1437. 
Жш nized rabbits were used to study the steady 
the ra ЧАН and summated electrical activity of 
when sh preoptic area of the anterior hypothalamus 
Маа е thermoreceptors of the skin and subcutaneous 
Sain pe stimulated and the temperature of the brain 
NT ed unchanged. It was established that perfusion of 
ae ey isolated subcutaneous thoracic vein with 
г inger-Locke solution produced an increase in the 
Кын character of the steady polarized potem 
of the a synchronization of the electrohypothalamogram 
ой репо hypothalamus. Perfusion of the vein wit 
Of the olution produced a decrease in the positive value 
trohy үл! and desynchronization in the elec- 
^ js alamogram. Placement of hot water bottle on 
medial а, a growth of electropositiveness in eH 
Summa Optic steady polarized potentials. (Englis! 

8316 (17 ref.) —7. D. London. j 

RSS Goodman, David A. (U. California, Irvine) 
rain reflexes of Necturus maculosus, 
197 (МАР РУ- Dissertation Abstracts International, 

83172), Vol. 31(9-B), 5712. 
enter шн John Н. (U. Kansas, Parsons Research 
А eli), ffects of stimulus frequency on habituation: 
(4), pls Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
РИД S 7468.— Studied habituation and recovery оле 
stimulus reflex in a 41-yr-old male human as à function of 
ation is frequency, ranging from 10-60/min. Habitu- 
gestos red more rapidly and response decrement was 

for higher frequencies with decline in amplitu 
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linear over much of its course. The decline in response 
amplitude was more pronounced for meas To 
than for EM ON р ا‎ ures of force 

. Lieblich, Israel. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem, Israel 
Note on Thysell's "Reaction time of single Moe 
units.” Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 
152.—Suggests that the lower mode reported in a study 
by R. V. Thysell (see PA, Vol. 44:3235) may represent 
the orienting response manifested by the single motor 
units to the onset of the reaction light. Internal data 
analysis is suggested to clarify whether the lower mode of 
the RT distributions was generated by responses, some 
of which have the character of the orienting response, 
—P. Hertzberg. 

8319. Liesiene, V. (Kaunas Medical Inst., USSR) 
Razlichie vysokochastotnol chasti EKoG vo vremya 
fiziologicheskogo sna i bodrstvovanlya. [Different 
high-frequency parts of the ECoG during physiological 
sleep and when acl: Zhurnal Vyssheî Nervnol 
Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Sep), ol. 20(5), 1093-1095.—12 
unrestrained cats were Ss in a study of: (a) average 
frequency of extrema in the electrocorticogram during 
rapid sleep, slow sleep, and when awake; and (b) the 
changes in average amplitude for the whole electro- 
corticogram spectrum. The results showed that differ- 
ences in physiological states, as revealed in the average 
frequency of extrema, were related to changes in the 
activity of cortical neurons. This finding was confirme 
by the direct data on neuronal activity in rapid and slow 
sleep, and the awake state in the visual and temporal 
cortex as well as in the lateral geniculate body and 

the latter cases the average 


frequency of neuronal discharges ones DIEM х9 


the changes іп the average frequency о! 


don. 
оу. Marczynski, T. J., Hackett, ЖТ „С. Jy 
& Allen, Sharon L. (U. Illinois, Medical Center, Chica, о) 
Diffuse light input and quali! of reward determine 
the occurrence of “rewa contingent rec 


$ in cat. Brain Researc 
variation" (НОГ) ted the effect of unpatterned 


ight i corticogram patterns and epicortical 
ШЫ potent ЖОШ fred io ress a lever for milk 
reward. Hi Ч bursts La Шөн 
ization with an average reque 
fortement E ted with epicortical positive steady 
“reward contingent positive 
d over the striate, 
only in the presence 
even though the Ss were 
п of reward was 


trained ^ ed 
r the occurrence of the postrein 
erat x ion, RCPV phenomena. It is 


synchronization, ‹ J 
i light input supplies the "elec- 
ae that if mecha in cortical 
regions involved in processing of both visual and 
nonvisual input. (38 ref,)—Journal summary. ^ 

8321. Mass, A. M. & Smirnov, G. D. (USSR Academy 


of Science, Inst. of Evolutionary Morpholo| 
of Animals, 


Uchastle nespe' isiticheskol 
stvola tops i umi Me eat 

aniyakh. [On the par' icipation © 
talamicheskikn дЫ ê sa stem and thalamus in 
ces.] Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal 


(Dec), Vol. 56(12), 1673-1681. Recorded 
SSSR ye wave in the lateral geniculate body and 
optic tract after stimulation of all dorsal cortical areas 
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im аз after stimulation of the brainstem reticular tation between per! 
thalamic nuclei, Unanesthetized criterium and the d 


the lateral geniculate body from the cortex and the external forces m 
brainstem reticular formation. (40 ref.). Yournal sum- the level of myoelectric activity is 


reduction. of antagonistic activity, The i 
, Mavor, Huntington & Shiozawa, Ryoichi, (Med- developing a method of aptitude dia 
ical Center Hosp., DeGoesbriand Unit, Burlington, VL) Е MG analysis is Suggested. (Russian summary (| 
Antidromic digital and palmar nerve action poten- ref) English summary 
tials, Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophy Siology, 8325. Nicoll, R, 


A. (St. Elizabeths Hosp, Wash 
1971(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 210-221... Measured the con. D.C.) Recurrent Citation of 


velocities of antidromically propagated digital neurons: A Possible mechanism for "e 
nerve action potentials along 2 segments of the arm for fication. Science. 1(3973), p. 
t ian nerve in 21 normal Ss and for the ulnar nerve 826 Results of exp 
in 13 of these Ss, A Proximal-distal gradient in conduc- secondary neurons c 
lion velocity with higher values for the more Proximal — monosynaptically a Oring 00) 
nerve segment was observed. There was a significant ondary neurons by antidromic and orthodromic ие 
decrease in the amplitude of the potential with increasing ^ Recurrent collaterals of secondary neurons аге 0 
age. On stimulation of the ulnar or median nerve in the to synapse with other secondary neurons, thus forming 
arm and recording with high gains, short latency direct fecurrent excitatory pathway. e 
Negative potentials were recorded. These potentials feedback system could strengthen the . 
‘ale ia concomitantly recorded muscle action poten- Signal. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. ULNA 
tials in normal Ss and in 2 Patients with selective кне 8326. Satoh, Toyohiko. (Aichi-Gakuin U, 
conduction in motor nerves, Evidence is presented Japan) Facilitation of the direct Graer ае 
t these potentials are neural in origin and that, as the visual cortex in association with Ei 
recorded from surface electrodes, they are antidromically movement during paradoxical sleep in ig: 
conducted afferent nerve action potentials. Their use- Research, 1971, Vol. 26(2), 15H 
ess in the measurement of afferent fiber conduction pothesis that there might be changes in di 
in certain patients. is emphasized. (French Summary) and negative (N) deflections of the cay bunt 
—Journal . . response (DCR) іп the visual cortex during 
5323. Mayers, Kathleen S. Robertson, Richard T., REM in paradoxical sleep. han "rom the pe | 
Rubel, л Richard F, (О. Cali- throughout the sleep-wakefulness cycle f 11 cats will 
fornia, Irvine) Development of lysensory terior lateral and posterior sigmoid iene | 
ses in association Cortex of kitten. Science, chronically implanted electrodes. Res in the poster 
1971(Маг), Vol. 171(3975), 1038- 1040.— Investigated facilitation of К aves than of Pa dendrites Wet | 
ТУ responsiveness of Single neurons in Posterior lateral gyrus, suggesting that more x г layers 01 
8580Сіа(іоп cortex of 34 7 day old kittens. The facilitated than were neurons of deepe E 
ү ; ie., cells that res nd to — ref)—P. Hertzberg Manuel, E i 
ыы ор, and somesthetic stimulation) increased 8327. Schapiro, Shawn & Salas, оп on electrical 


:У until Day 50, when регсеп of trimodally e, light a esearch, ЇЇ, 
Tesponsive cells approached the adult level. In the н the adult 1 
ден Ss, cells were Predominantly Fesponsive to only pen 


7 oni 
Stimulation. With maturation, responsiveness to exhibits low amplitude, high rea of H 


abstract, 


1324. Metz, A. M. (Humboldt {= Inst. for Psy-  flashes/sec. Yellow, blue, and E 
chology, Berlin, E. Germany) ngen der essentially the same responses ae Superior 
Aktivitat wat ines response to red light was much aah following 

panglionectomy id pe act e ihe 
sensorimotor | i t eye enucleation did. Sp „old ral 1 
Sg ligelchrift far Pyrchologie nt PEE eoa ation, аш. зш 13-day about Day Ё | 
Pees Presents an experimental analysis for deter. ЕЕЕ, response was not ргеѕе on 
Broce the Progression of a Sensorimotor learning (23 ref.)—Journal она (Churchill Hosp» 


: importance of th f i, B fibres 
Practical problene na” А Pre. results from 8328. Shahani, Bhagwan 


[Changes of the 


t nerve 

ally i oblems Psychology, England) Flexor reflex afferen pis 

aptitude diagnosi ШОК 9 р 5 еса, гла, о] А repent ‘ified ео | 
. | 15 regarded as th : 197 ael 1. ife | 

Method for motor efferes е Chbropriate iN Ve ed Ma те преп Lo E 


The perform dependen 9n training can be ex 


ed their conduction velocity. was demonstra 
related, 14-49 yr. old normal Ss wow have à E | 
узо есиїс activity "P external Rolerum, to the that the flexor. reflex aífe 


ibers SUP! 

‘ tor fi in 

Synchro, (UViy patterns. R imulation than the motoi volleys 

groups shan d, in lated bipolar E G om a be pace тя effect of me reflex j 
in the motion are analyzed. The corre- flexor reflex afferent fibers on 
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reciprocal inhibition of extensor 
been found to be related to the 2nd 
flexor reflex. (23 ref.)—Journal 


determined and 
motoneurons has 
component of the 
abstract. 

8329. Shimoji, K., Higashi, H., & Kano, ЖУ 
(Kumamoto U., Medical School, Japan) Epidural 
recording of spinal electrogram in man. Electroen- 
cephalography & С linical Neurophysiology, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 30(3), 236-239.— Describes a safe, simple method of 
recording human spinal electrogram. The method is 
based on established techniques for administering 
epidural anesthesia. Application of the technique to the 
diagnosis of human spinal diseases and to physiological 
and pharmacological studies of the human nervous 
system are discussed. (French summary)—Journal sum- 
mary. 

8330. Shlayfer, T. P. & Yakovleva, M. I. (USSR 
Academy of Medical Sciences, Inst. of Experimental 
Medicine, Leningrad) Neironnaya aktivnost’ somato- 
sensornoi oblasti kory golovnogo mozga krys, 
podvergnutykh vozdeistviyu staticheskikh elek- 
tricheskikh polei. [Single unit activity in the somato- 
sensory cortex of rats under influence of static electric 
fields] Fiziologicheskii Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
56(12), 1689-1693.—Exposed a control and an ex- 
perimental group of albino rats to repeated action of 
mie electric fields (5-6 hr. daily during 5-6 days, of the 
0 V/cm). The background firing rate of the 
Somatosensory neurons in the Ss (5+.09 cps as com- 
pared with 15+.2 cps initially) decreased. The neuron 
шне to sound and tactile stimuli decreased, how- 
hae the number of responding neurons increased. The 
afterdischarge frequency recovered more slowly.—Jour- 
nal р. ^ 

. Steriade, M., Apostol, V., & Oakson, G. (U. 
me Medical School, T Montreal Quebec, Canada) 
WuPered fring In the cerebello-thalamic pathway 
260) y eynehronized sleep. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 
ad 25-432.—Reports a series of experiments "on 
(HER in spontaneous and evoked unit activity in the 
differen: motor relay (ventrolateral—V L—nucleus) at 
ind rent levels of vigilance,” using adult cats as Ss. To 
йе Ш, whether (a) “clustered firing may occur during 
ae a in the cerebellar output, supplying the main 
EAS i afferences to the VL nucleus," and (b) "whether 
ete: d spike bursting could be responsible for the VL 
Units ted firing seen during synchronized sleep,” single 
their T deep cerebellar nuclei were recorded to study 
ne terations during slow sleep and waking. The VL 
ia of discharge following interruption of cere- 
eee projections were also recorded. “High- 
pola Cy spikes and superimposition of the burst on à 
Шен thee wave subsequent to slow positive. shifts 
Periods. that VL clusters follow long-lasting inhibitory 
Cerebell Conversely, “firing patterns of neurons e deep 
inhibit ar nuclei do not seem to represent an effect of 
Hertzberg. cortico-nuclear projections.” (18 ref)—P. 
б 2. Stevens, S. S. (Harvard U.) Neural events and 
Toapeychophysical law. Science 1970(Dec), Vol 
acton 3, 1043-1050.— Reviews studies that examine 
examin that mediate sensory intensity. The question 15 
of new a as to the extent to which measured quantities 
in psycho Activity manifest an invariance similar to that 
roduc ophysics, which states that equal stimulus ratios 
audition equal sensation ratios. Studies from vision, 

n, cortical potentials, and the taste nerve are 
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reviewed. It.is felt that power functions like those that 
govern subjective magnitude may show themselves in 
neurelectric effects. It is concluded that neurelectric 
power functions demonstrate a capability, ie. that 
sensory systems are capable of power-function trans- 
formations, although the precise role of the transfor- 
mations remains to be determined. (33 ref.)—P. 


McMillan. 
Richard V. (U. Waterloo, Ontario, 
Canada) Reply to Lieblich's note. Perceptual & Motor 
153-154.—R. V. Thysell 
(see PA, Vol. 44:3235) reported bimodal simple RT 
distributions of single motor units to light I. Lieblich's 
suggestion that the lower mode 
the interval 150-174 msec.) 
of the units was not 


$334. Walter, Donald 0. (U. California, Brain 
Research Inst., Los Angeles) Two approximations to 
the median evoked response. 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Маг), Vol. 3 
246-241.—Suggests and illustrates a method of approx- 
imating median evoked responses, 
require large Hone or computation 
summ 'ournal summary. 

3335, ee. G. M. & Pigarev, LN. (USSR Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Information-Transmission Problems, 
Moscow) Metodika issledovaniya ganglioznykh 
kletok setchatki i neironov mozga и ryb v usloviyakh 
plavaniya. [A met od for studying the 
cells and the brain neurons in the fish 


imming.] Fiziolo; 
Don DS dE ming | 1859-1 61.—Employed а meth- 


microelectrodes which were Op 
into the cranium 
microelectrodes Were adjust 
touching the visual tract. 


were (a) sizes of the 
receptive field, (b) preferential stimuli for any PIU 
elements, an 1 
Results reveal 

immunity is the 
swimming. Halev. 


Evoked Potentials 


Sh. & Vasil'ev, А. С. 
Higher неу, бау, 

^kteristika. vyzvannykh potenter 
v Кпагак ora letuchikh myshel па stimuly 
zapolnenlya. [The characteristics О 


in the auditory system of bats to 
es in th y sy Pr 


frequency.) 
SSR, (Dec), уо, ЖШ 
—| igated electrical activity and single 
it nte cochlear nucleus, fnfecior colliculus, 
and auditory cortex. The 
ultrasonic stimuli in Myotis 
lionidae bat with Кее cu 
tn sounds) was discovered at frequen- 
Lee ошаш in the echolocation cry. The 


Electroencephalography & 


8336. Airapetyants, E. 
Leningrad hair of 


lation-ec 
cies which 
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thresholds in a inolophus ferrum equunum 

i idae bats) in 80 Cps frequency ban being 

the ech tion frequency—were | -30 db. more than 
i j: T 


results some peculiarities in single unit activity in 
Rhinolophidae connected with the character of 

tion sounds. In Particular, the most narrow 
Tesponse arcas are discovered within 80-90 keps fre 
quency band and the number of these neurons increases 
Up to the auditory cortex. (18 ref.) Journal summary 


ета V. N., Baltaev, A. & Kratin Ye C. 
(тамом Inst. 5 ا‎ Leningrad, USSR) 
tricheskikh reaktsii а i 
Povedeniya koshki pri posledovatel'nom uo E 
yl tonkikh ditferentsirovok. [Features of the cere. 
electrical reactions and cat behavior resulting from 
Successive inhibition After fine differentiations.] ^ hurnal 
г Nervnoi Deyatelnosti, 1970(Sep), Vol 205), 
l 1082.—4 cats with chronically implanted elec. 
trodes were used to stud (a) the characteristics of the 
EEG for successive inhibition resultin from fine 
erentiation, and (b) the mechanism for the 
Of this form of inhibition. Positive and inhibitory 
motor-alimentary CRs were elaborated to tones of 
various 


У і 1 very 
dynamic, with the relationship between the excitatory 


„inhibitory processes constanti developing and 
continuously changing as differentiations Stabilized. The 
of ip demonstra ш j Cece in the same reflex arc 

E exci And inhi processes, rative in 
Various parts hereof, „The Horoma, of 
deeper successive inhibition is held to be probably due 
not only to the inertness of the inhibitory process, but 
also to the mechanism of Negative generalization. 1. D. 


бетен, T. P, et al. (Westingho Electric 

Corp., Anna lis, Md.) Bispectrum 5-60 elec. 
Signals Waking and 

Ing. Science, 1971(Apr), Vol, Doc Wists ‘ne 

experiment with 8 male 17-20 yr. of Ss, the degree of 

interaction of component waves making up a single EEG 


trace was stron, ly correlated with alpha activity, lead 
Consciousness. Significant 


abstract, 1 
itera a M ime ran wa a e 
ere NU ысы 
Gee PA, Vol. 37:7664) between RT and FEQ quio 
m d amd pel dig ш: 
odpresentative mean alpha Period (from r 


ve mean alpi temporal and 
^g d adres) was obtained for each of 12 female 


с iti , Of high in, tive. Even lower corre. 
MOM bine a another Бат owe cre 
898 
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female Ss. I, Exp. II, mean 
Were determined for 15 mal 
mediately preceding 
intraindividual соге] 
RT were not significa 


both experiments Su 


duced. Possibi, 


8340. Bour 
(Vanderbilt 1 
visual evoked 
raphy & Clinical 
423-536.— Stud; 


means of 
forms obtai 


displayed 4 

were analy 

Spatiotemporal map wh 

Observation of the evoked set of wave fo 
temporal variation of the s tial potentia 
defined by the summated VER appeared to h 
rotational tendency. Groups of potentials appeared ow 


large areas of the 
presentation ofa 
у 


8341. Campeau, 
Research Inst, Los 


Coherence values as consistent соксо ШУ 
formance. The coherence valies аа for 
responses were generally higher 34, 5-7 and Hl 


dela matching to € 
"e Physiology & Behavior, S 
413-418.— Tested 8 Wee d 
ically implanted with cortical lim 2 | 
EEG electrodes on a delayed matching io sap 
EEGs recorded during task periods 


occipital scalp and rotated j 


E., et al. 


1-3, 
responses їп the frequency bands 1-3, 
Hz It is suggested that higher colere " 


i associa 
throughout critical trial epochs 1 
cessful or rewarded behavioral ee may be n 
occurrence of these elevated со! ‘formance. (25 1) 
essary for optimal or rewarded ре 


—Journal abstract. 


599-601.— Psychophysi 
dicated that the righ 


summated auditory ev 


output over the right 
produce either equal or 


analog computers for e 
Werne Sistema, 1969( 


о, V. A. ( 


li: 
Primenenie analogovykh vychis! 


the left cerebral hemisphere.—/ 

8343. n 
rammy. [The т, 

dlya analiza élektroéntsefalog fet ren 


" " e, t 
8342. Cohn, Robert. (5530 Wisconsin Ave a 


Chase, Md.) Differential c 
and verbal stimuli. Science, | 


iological m 


(May) 


light stimulus, suggesting that 
ing neuronal populations may have Ee 

synchrony. 2 major sources are postulated 

for the prominent features of the spatially 

VER. (French summary) (46 E eed 

ngeles) EEG disc 

ample performance 


im 
Vol. 


zed 


tants 

inco 
ces 0000 

and that h 


Ch 


Vol. 
ents 


ш 


t cerebral hene ү 


and 

noises and other none а ШУ with 

processes verbal material. Res ашу Ш 

with clinically normal audion m P 

direct physiological ma aridi ‘response 
і 1 ter 

strate that click noises qe that 


mses, | 


higher amplitudes 


сер! 
БОКЕ 10, 1 


ingrad State Us" 
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a technical discussion of the advantages of using the 
analogue computer in the analytic treatment of the 
EEG.—I. D. London. 

8344. Dumenko, V. N. (Bogomolets Inst. of Physi- 
ology, Kiev, USSR) Otrazhenie v EEG sobak 
razlichnogo funktsional'nogo sostoyaniya kory 
golovnogo mozga. [Reflection of different functional 
states of the cerebral cortex in the EEG of dogs.] Zhurnal 
Wysshet Nervnoi Deyatelnosti, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 
992-999.—3 Ss were used to study EEG changes with 
different functional states of the cerebral cortex: the 
arousal reaction and the orienting reaction during the 
elaboration of CRs (1 S, motor-defensive CR; Ss, 
food-procuring CR). Different degrees of activation 
characterized the electrographic features of the arousal 
and orienting reactions, emphasizing the dissimilarity of 
the functional states of the cerebral cortex. The gener- 
alized character of activation during the 2 reactions 
embraced synchronization of potential oscillations cov- 
ering all parts of the cortex. Therefore, in any electro- 
graphic evaluation of different functional states of the 
cortex, it is held necessary to consider not only changes 
i amplitude and frequency of electrical activity, but also 
n character of the interrelationships between the 
шем cortical regions. It is necessary to distinguish 
ү, generalized short-term synchronization from the 
Persie ney y oe synchronization observed in the 

a dynamic stereotype. (Eni ish summa! 
(25 ref.)—1. D. London. Y CRM m 
ч 8345. Fanardzhyan, V. V. & Kazaryan, L. L. (Orbeli 
tots of Physiology, Erevan, USSR) Vyzvannye 
heey kory mozzhechka koshki v khronicheskom 
E mente. [Evoked potentials in the cat cerebellar 
$ ssh гош experiment.] Fiziologicheskit Zhurnal 
E 70(Oct), Vol. 56(10), 1360-1368.—18 unre- 
us | cats, each with 14 epidurally implanted elec- 
BARI the cerebellar cortex, were used to study 
flashe i cortex evoked potentials in response to light 
е, clicks, and electrodermal stimulation of the limbs 
Me the conditions of chronic experiment. It was 
E^ e cerebellar cortex evoked potentials in 
TE peripheral stimulation were. asically dif- 
SUM orm and topography of distribution from those 
ооа the acute experiment. They consisted of a 
negali ose main part was formed by an initial large 
s lit: wave, a subsequent positive one of lesser 
eu ude and longer duration, and a weakly expressed 
am пеше deviation. Analysis of the component- 
init sition of the evoked, potentials showed that the 
Тео Negative wave was due to cerebellar cortex 
pognal activation by the mossy fibers, while the 
Tilia wave with the succeeding negative deviation 
climb from the influence of impulsation from the 
demon fibers on the cerebellar cortex neuronal 
irae 5. In normal Ss the afferent systems enjoy vide 
wit LEURS embracing all the cerebellar cortex areas 
conditi limitation in zones determined under the 
RD ons of acute experiment. (English summary) (30 

93 P D. London. 
Physiol Frid, G. M. (Inst. of Child & Adolescent 
Teaktsii уз Moscow, USSR) Vliyanie orientirovochnol 
detei "1 па zritel'nye vyzvannye potentsialy V EE 

kol'nogo vozrasta. [Influence of the orienting 
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reaction to sound in the perception of sensory infor- 
mation, utilizing evoked potentials to a light flash in the 
occipital, parietal, central, and frontal areas of the 
cerebral cortex. Recordings were made of the EEG and 
autonomic components of the orienting reaction. Against 
a background of quiet wakefulness the effect of the 
reaction was shown to consist in facilitating evoked 
potentials by increasing the amplitude and shortening 
the peak latency of their initial components. Stable 
responses with short latency appeared beyond the 
borders of the projection zone along with intensification 
of secondary oscillations, expressed with especial dis- 
tinctness in the frontal area, Superimposing a “foreign 
stimulus” on the working state of the higher nervous 
centers produced a generalized suppression of evoked 
potentials in all recordings along with the retention of 
early components in the visual area. It is concluded that 
the influence of the orienting reaction on visual evoked 
potentials is not uniform and is determined to a 
considerable extent by the initial functional state of the 
cortical apparatus. (English summary) (16 ref.)—1. D. 
London. 
8347. Fruhstorfer, H. (U. Marburg, Inst. of Physi- 
ology, W. Germany) Habituation and dishabituation 
of the human vertex response. Electroencephalography 
& Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3004), 3 
312.—Studied habituation and dishabituation of the 
Vertex response in 5 human Ss who received short trains 
of auditory (C) or somatosensory 6) stimuli, Both C and 
$ stimulation resulted in rapid habituation of the vertex 


response. Simultaneously, stimulus generalization devel- 


stimulus in a train evoked a response whose latencies and 
ing between those observed in 


same . modality. 
dishabituation be elicited in the other. Findings are 
explained the assumption that auditory and 
somatosensory information converge in à subcortical 
center and ascend in à common corticipetal pathway. 
Results support the h; thesis that the vertex response Is 
mediated by ап extralemniscal system. (German sum- 


mary) (22 rel i M. & Kawamura, Y, (Osaka О 


‘School, Japan) Summated cerebral evoked 
euer to taste stimull їп man. Electroenceph- 
alography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
30(3), 205-209.—Кесогдей the evoked cortical responses 
to taste solutions applied to the tongue surface of 
waking adults. Responses were characterized by 2 
positive waves ‘with onset latencies of approximately 150 
msec. and 500-1500 msec. The early wave was due to 
mechanical stimulation SENS from pouring the 
solution on the tongue surface, W! ile the late wave was 
the gustatory response. epg ane responses 

id and salt solutions, 1 
те for ne hydrochloride. Results are discussed 
ptors. (French summary) 


i| summary. 
uster, Joaquin M. & Un Arthur A. (U. 
Brain Research Inst., Los Angeles) Reac- 
the monkey to pi = 1 
. Eli halograp inica 
nals. Electroencep oe А 


Vol. 3004), .—Trained 
, 1970Ар) Yo 100) ers in response to 


Teaction on vi e G o 
е S 
окен шнш Vyer Nave Deyatel sot, Lid UTE kd pres mi er $ was ааа, 
КАМ 2065. Tore 1021 70 Г сел and 1 trained S was subjected to extinction after a 
899 
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number of recordings. After training, limbic unit cats in chronic and acute experi 
ischarge and EEGs from limbic Structures were re- artificial respiration, respect 

corded during Performance. |t was found that (a) influence of 1-15% 
spontaneous activity of limbic units was higher in the 5 fo; the emergenc 
trained Ss; (b) over ‘4 of all units sampled from the Festoratory cycle in the soma 
amygdala, hippocampus, and piriform cortex of trained ventroposterolateral nucleus of the th 


respon: with changes ol firing frequency to paw was clectrodermally stimulated, Ii 
, With excitatory Fesponses being — that the threshold for th 


ч T g эз; 
erentially to the stimuli Were found in the amygdala: completely. Т} 


and (е) limbic structure EEGs showed nonspecific sharply downward 
Teactions to the stimuli characterized by transition to Period of facilitati 
frequencies higher than those in resting EEGs, Results interval. The 

i» ane that integrative processing of significant Sensory potential in the thal 


temporal cortex, toward the hi Pocampus and the anesthesia resi 
i Р Tef.)—Journal зит. functions, conr 
ur 9 Gale, information. (E 
L ——À 4 Coles, Michael, & Bo d, 8353. Herm 
ter, England) Variation in visual Boston, Mass.) potentials ine 
input and the Occipital EEG: il, Psychonomic Science, tectum and cerebellum of Carassius auratus. 
1971(Арг), Vol. 23(1-B), 99. 100.—Replicated and ex. Research, 1971, Vol. 26(2), 293-304,—In the 
tended the number of Viewing conditions of a Tevious — isolé goldfish, Carassius auratus, when мо 
study by A. Gale, N. Dunkin, and M. Coles (see PA, Vol dark adapted state, 50-200 msec. after the o 
43:10891) which found that resting EEG varied with eyes Conjugate суе saccade, a predominately 
closed, eyes n with matt black display, and Patterned tial, 150-200 msec. in duration, with the lae 
stimulation. Testing EEGs of 29 undergraduates ranging from 100-500 uV, appears over the d 
were examined during exposure to 5 different conditions the орис tectum. Recording at шде бир 
of visual stimulation: (а) eyes shut, (b) eyes Open in the negative wave decreases in amplitude, disap 
tk, (с) viewing A blank ‘screen, (d) viewing a simple depth of ~.500.750 um. A positive g who 
pattern, and (e) viewing a more complex pattern, Each emerges at depths of 1000-1250. Vu exitii 
condition Was presented twice according to a random Corresponds in time to the superfi tials in the 
schedule (2 min/trial). For alpha and beta frequencies, peak; it originates in the valvula. Potente in the li 
G amplitude varied inversely with ascending visual lectum evoked by saccadic eye т, multiphasi vi 
Complexity. For theta frequencies, this relation held show shorter latency, more uniform, tials in the suf 
except for a reversal for Conditions 4 and ¢.—Journal form, and pec gre Stretch dii 
tract, to ~300 um. levels of the 5-10 msec, latent. 
8351. Genkin, A. A, , EF, Bodrov, V. abducens eye muscle can produce a tum. 
A. Srednii period Spontannoi ttc kak a АД negative going wave in the conta E 
а e Svolstv vysshei пегупој deyatel'nosti ection of all cye muscles of kel potential 
che! a. [Average period of spontaneous EEG as a amplitude of tectal saccadic pne in 
characteristic. of some roperties of human higher the ipsilateral tectum, without Bs of the 
nervous gp d Zhurnal | Devatel’ timing. Also, saccadic movement i val 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 1089-1092. 1g 18-21 yr. old increase in amplitude. e 1 
males were used to study the connection between (a) cerebellum exhibits a pre к. poten! 
утаре period and average level of scymmetry of phase uV slow wave. High amplitude $ be ied 0 
durations of Spontaneous EEG Oscillations, and (b) fore the saccade, oom p ds plohe ا‎ 
3 А isti surface. Mechanical di: ‚ (21 ref.) 
mo. prior to recording of the EEG), А correlational produce any of these phenomena. ( 


Bauer. 
matrix was computed for 27 hophysiol l and 2 ry. Kenneth C. B! 
EEG indices. Various indices of hune 2 DS, Hillyard, Steven A., Se отв San Di 
affected differently by noise. Speed 9f informational Jay W., & Lindsay, Peter H. of auditory SI^. 


analysis against a background of audito; i 7 Evoked potential correlates of 172(3990) 

enhanced for Most of the Ss, but in 2it was diminished, tection. cinis 1971 un), i of der 
The average period of [POntaneous EEG was shown to  1360.—A long-latency Mpeg human Sh ina 
be (a) an indicator of relatively stable Properties of evoked potential recorded fro jptual repo! evoked 


i ip wi Ss’ perce, 
“тутт; а in close relationship with 3 tected sign jals 
of jal, differences Other findings are auditory signal detection task. Бе ене unde 


8352.. Golove Ў tentials several times larger correctly d 
ishnevskit Nen yf, Toman, р. 5, Signals, falsely reported nem аа 
one inst. of Surgery, Moscow, USSR) О nonsignals. The reha i chance lever 
Oi sistema, lov v soma detection performan: 1 5 
in the somat [On the ae of evoked potentials identical with е Rerum rnal rg | 
ystem.] Fiziol icheskir / f threshold. : ркоуа, Т. 
SSSR, 1970(Oct), Vor 56(10), 1337-1343. Aiia е measures of threshold. (20 ze 
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6.1, & El'kina, G. А. (Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity 
& Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) lzmeneniya 
impul'snykh reakisil neironov i vyzvannykh otvetov 
ийе'пої kory krolika pri vyrabotke uslovnogo 
relleksa. [Changes in impulse reactions of neruons and 
evoked responses in the visual cortex of the rabbit in 
elaboration of a conditioned reflex.] Zhurnal Vysshei 
Nervnoi_ Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 1000- 
1009.—Defensive CRs were elaborated in 10 Ss (CS was 
6 flashes of light at the rate of l/sec; UCS was 4 
electroshocks to the paw). During the Ist combinations 
of the CS (Sth and 6th flashes) with electroshock, a 
decrease occurred in the slow negative wave and 
subsequent components of the secondary response. After 
anumber of combinations, the same weakening of the 
slow negative wave was observed at the Ist and 4th 
flashes of the CS (the last before reinforcement). After 
50-90 combinations the impulse reactions of neurons 
were investigated. In '/ the recorded cells different 
impulse reactions to the single flashes of the series were 
detected. Impulse reactions to the Ist and 4th flashes 
were similar to those observed in response to flashes 
applied simultaneously with electroshock—a sharp short- 
ening of the inhibitory pause, often accompanied by а 
new burst of activity; for the 2nd and 3rd flashes the 
peony pause was longer. In the remaining neurons 
aes did not change the response to the light 
m and the impulse reactions to all 6 flashes of the 
me were the same. Upon removal of reinforcement for 
D К 4th, and the 2 last flashes, the inhibitory pause 
can е new burst of activity were retained over the next 
Wi ap lications of stimuli. Then gradual restoration of 
i иШ itory pause and the slow negative wave occurred 
pet er with the disappearance of the new burst of 
(RA The role of the midbrain reticular formation in 
di weakening of cortical inhibition and CR closure 1s 
peed (English summary) (17 ref.)—L 2. London. 
me Maeda, M., Shimazu, H., & Shinoda, Y. (U. 
Eo Medical School, Japan) Inhibitory postsynaptic 
DEA als in the abducens motoneurons associated 
Wet the quick relaxation phase of vestibular 
nystagmus. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 26(2), 420- 
ное a study with 38 cats in which intracellular 
Won ing was performed from abducens motoneurons 
Rak tue generation of vestibular nystagmus. It is 
dicha ed that "the quick cessation of motor nerve 
WS arges is attributable, not only to a reduction of the 
Sein postsynaptic potential... but also to the 
the uction of the inhibitory postsynaptic potential . . . n 
AUAM (17 ret.)—P. Hertzberg. . 3 

Cent 7. Marezynski, T. J., et al. (U. Illinois, Medical 
tenter, Chicago) Steady potential correlates of posi- 
“Re reinforcement and sleep onset in cat: 
pA contingent positive variation" (RCPV). 
new Research, 1971, Vol. 262). 305-332.— Studied 

y potential (SP to elucidate electrocorticogram 


oral phenomena associated with positive reinforce- 
by investigating the time course and possible 
nchronization 


relationship between postreinforcement 5 
У! 
CRS) phenomena aul SP shifts. Using 9 adult cats with 
and os ally implanted electrodes, kept оп а 23-hr fo: А 
Were ater deprivation schedule, the SP correlates of P! 
аш ргы to those occurring during (а r 
satiat a lever press performance, and (b) sleep onset in 
ligh €d Ss. The effects of changes їп intensity of ambient 
as » End in quality of food reward were also tested. PRS, 
ie 1 as reward contingent positive variation and sleep 
set positive variation phenomena were observed an 
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interpreted as processes subservin| internal inhibiti 
(70 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. : ition. 
5 8358. May, James G., Forbes, William B. & 
Piantanida, Thomas P. (Louisiana State U. New 
Orleans) The visual evoked response obtained with 
an alternating barred pattern: Rate, spatial fre- 
quency and wave length. Electroencephalography_& 
Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 222- 
208.—Studied the averaged visual evoked responses 
(VERs) recorded from the occiput in 4 adult male 
experienced Ss. It was found that the amplitude and 
latency of the averaged VER was related to the rate of 
alternation and the spatial frequency of the alternating 
barred pattern used to elicit the responses. Amplitude 
was determined largely by the background illumination, 
while latency was unaffected. Changes in the area of the 
pattern resulted in amplitude decrements and latency 
increments, especially between 5 and 2° of visual angle 
subtended. Differences in the wave length of patterns 
photometrically equated for brightness did not result in 
significant differences in amplitude and latency. Results 
are related to the findings of previous studies using 
patterned stimulation, (French summary)—Journal sum- 


mary. 

8359. Mnukhina, R. 5. & Polyakova, T. V. (Leningrad 
te U., USSR) K voprosu o korrelyatsii_ mezhdu 

EEG i impul'snoi aktivnost'yu odinochnykh nelronov 

kory pri vyrabotke uslovnykh refleksov. [On the 

correlation between the EEG and the impulse activity of 

single cortical neurons in the elaboration of conditione 


Nervnaya Sistema, 1969(Dec), No. 10, 29- 
Its of research on the closure of 
at the neuronal level in chronic 


conditioned connections e e ro 
thetized and .nonimmobilized 


UCS. The impulse activity of single neurons in 
9 i depth of 900-1800 р was 


Stable spontaneous impulse 
in the form of monophasic 
r biphasic positive-negative potentials and 
ndifferent acoustic stimulus with either a 
i i ion, The data indicated 


recorded extracellularly. 
activity 


ing exactl 
corresponding ЕЕС is recorded. As a result of 


investigating both sum e ivit 
of the cortex in the process of elaborating CRs, it is 


concluded that their characteristics COIDCICE. ig 
ion notiin a literal sense, but a correlation in essence 
mars d."—1. D. London. 


d sense of this word. 
у. D. & Bazylevich, T. F. (USSR 
ical Sciences, Inst, of General & 
Moscow) Vyzvannyl 
ry u cheloveka. [Mo- 
in man.] Fiziologicheskil Zhurnal 

6(12), 1682-1688.—Electronic 


traction of motor evoked potential ) о 
i eir EEGs which is à characteristic sequence 
tive bioelectrical oscillations ac- 
movements of muscular groups. 


in MEP negative component 1 


901 
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formed by the interaction of specific 
and unspecific (reticular) impulsations. 
to the cortex with some indivi 
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roprioceptive) 
latter arrives 
dually varying delay which 


underlies the “doubling” phenomenon of the main MEP 


negative component. 
evident in the dynamic: 
the amplitude of musc 


nal summary. 


8361. Picton, Т. W., Goodman, 
(U. Toronto, Ontario, 
responses to tones of hi 
Laryngologica, 1970(Aug), Vol. 
plitude of the human cortical evo! 
їп amplitude with increasin 
stimulation. At intensities abc 
there is a decline in this rel. 
examined in conjunction wi 
other factors in an attempt t 


Individual differences are also 
5 of the MEP components when 
ular contraction increases.—Jour- 


W. S., & Bryce, D. P. 
Canada) Amplitude of evoked 
h intensity. Acta Oto- 
70(2), 77-82.—The am- 
ked response increases 
& intensity of auditory 
ove 70 db. ISO, however, 
ationship. This effect was 
th stapedius reflexes and 
o determine its cause. The 


most probable explanation seems to involve the central 


descending auditory system. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


(German summary) (32 


8362. Saunders, James C. (Monash U., Clayton, 
Victoria, Australia) Selective facilitation and inhibi- 


tion of auditory and visua 
avoidance conditioning in 
& Physiological Psychology, 
25.—Used escape procedu 
response that minimized mo 
ance of shock was subse: 


| evoked responses during 
cats. Journal of Comparative 
1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1), 15— 
res to shape a tilt-cage 
tor activity in cats. Avoid- 
quently made contingent on a 


tile response made in the presence of a visual or acoustic 
CS. The amplitude of sensory evoked responses was 
measured in 7 adult cats during acquisition of the 
avoidance behavior at peripheral (cochlear nucleus and 
Optic chiasma) and central (auditory and visual cortex) 
regions of the primary auditory and visual pathway. 


Results indicate systematic changes in cortical evo! 
activity that were related to both the rate of avoida 
acquisition and the behavioral significance of 
stimulus. Similar changes were not observed at 
peripheral sites. (23 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

363. Simernitska; 
aktivnosti metodom 
of the regulation of 
potentials] Moscow. 


ked 
nce 
the 
the 


ya, E. G. Izuchenie regulyatsii 
vyzvannykh potentsialov. [Study 
activity by the method of evoked 
» USSR: Moscow U., 1970. 72 


p.—Presents the results of research on activation, 
utilizing evoked potentials. It was established that states 
of activation are accompanied by an increase in the 


working level of the cerebral cortex, 1 
manifestations is desynchronization of corti 
It was shown that different forms of ac 
differently the character of cortical bioelectri 


of whose 
ical rhythm. 
tivity affect 
ical activity, 


so that the character of the spatial distribution of 
evoked-potential changes in the performance of different 


forms of activity 
Prior recruitment 


Tight hemisphere into the 

е simplest forms of a 
analyzer but not associated with 
Xf information, evoked-potential 
time with the perception of photic 
only in the right visual cortex. 


priate verbal instructions were first given, evoked- 


so in the left cortex. A 
Mt periods of the 
ments in the right 
frontal areas). Data 


Potential changes were recorded al 
decrease was also 


secondary evoked- 
Cortex (occipito-parie! 


noted in the late: 


tal and centro- 


is different. Data were procured on the 
cipito-parietal regions of the 
process of visual analysis. In 
ctivity, involving the visual 
any complex treatment 
changes, coinciding in 
stimuli, were disclosed 
However, when appro- 


902 


were also procured on the role of the frontal | 
regulating the processes of activation and in 
the selectivity of intended behavior. The re 
between evoked-potential parameters and pathol 
States in the cerebral tissues were explored and 
interest determined. (5 p. геї.)—]. D. London, 
8364. Smith, D. B., Allison, T. Goff, W. Re 
Principato, J. J. (U. Vermont, Medical School Human 
odorant evoked responses: Effects of trigeminal or 
olfactory deficit. Electroencephalography & Clinic 
Neurophysiology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 313-312 
vestigated whether the odorant evoked response (0) 
is due to stimulation of olfactory receptors, or of 
trigeminal afferents in the nose. OER record was 
carried out in 2 Ss with total facial hemianesthesia, in] 
with unilateral loss of olfaction, and in 3 normal § 
following cocaine block of the olfactory area or block of 
all nasal mucosa excluding the olfactory area. Stimi 
lation was unilateral. In all Ss normal OERs were 
recorded to stimulation of the normal nostril. Lack of 
trigeminal innervation resulted in abolition of the OER, 
whereas loss of olfactory function usually produced m. 
OER change. The OER as recorded under these 
experimental conditions appeared to be evoked sol 
stimulation of nasal trigeminal afferents. The problems 
involved in recording a Шш ОЕК аге 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 
8365. Sudakow, Konstantin; MacLean, Leet. 
Reeves, Alexander, & Marino, Raul. (National ш 
Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Unit b 
teroceptive inputs to claustrocortex Пол! үа. 
sitting, squirrel monkey. Brain Research, ic 3 
28(1), pe ene gei x to Puer 
tory, and photic stimulation of ‚ 
trated in The claustrocortex, the frontal and empon 
opercula, the claustrum and elsewhere | units t 
the claustrocortex approximately /s 9 RRIS М 
sponded to some fom pe ively, 
ences in the location of units re: IDB tion were st 
somatic, auditory, and gustatory Wi | 
tistically significant. Only 2 units o wy type of unit wis 
responded to photic stimulation. A a ronal 
encountered in the claustrocortex an ects 
which was activated by approaching o edge about 
discussed in the light б, suns d 
insula. (39 ref.)—Journal summary. .. U. 
4366 Tomsic, Richard Т. (Florida Sf transients 
effects of the duration and the ДШ) fon of the V 
in a signal on the тесоуу ad Tnternationd, 
potential. Dissertation Abstr 


5681. 
5680-5681; Siate U, us 
tsialov ЖШ 
уа отут! 
rtrazvul 


entials ш 
cole f 


Nervnaya Sistem 
narcotized bats 
Rhinolophidae. The ат 
evoked potentials to the 2n ИШ ШШ 
equaled the response to the 15 


sometimes exceeding it. The n 


response of single neurons was ide 
of stimuli, given a 10-20 msec. 


- 


The amplitude of evoked potential and ће number of 
spikes of single neurons in response to the 2nd stimulus 
lecreased with decrease in the rest period between 
stimuli, Restoration of the amplitude of response to the 
Jnd stimulus was optimal with stimuli of low and 
moderate strength, securing 2 types of reactions for 
single neurons: (a) optimal reaction to the 2nd stimulus 
when its strength was low, and (b) optimal when high. 
(20 ref.)—J. D. London. 

8368. Vreeland, R. W., Yeager, C. L., & Henderson, J. 
(U. California, Medical Center, San Francisco) A 
compact six-channel integrated circuit EEG tele- 
meter. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysi- 
ology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 240-245.—Describes a 
lightweight head-mounted telemeter which permits ar- 
tifact-free EEG recording during laughter. Integrated 
circuits without excessive battery drain were produced 
by using pulse position modulation and reduced battery 
voltages, Some advantageous features of the device are 
outlined: (a) clip-on rechargeable battery packs facilitate 
recording for fairly long periods, (b) the use of low noise 
preamplifiers with micropak transistors makes it prac- 
tical to telemeter small amplitude EEGs from normal Ss, 
(c) needle or disc electrodes may be used, (d) depth 
electrodes can be used with external attenuators, and (е) 
the crystal controlled transmitter produces virtually no 
frequency drift. It is concluded that with the addition of 
external networks, the telemeter can be used for 
respiration, EKG, and GSR response recording. (French 
summary)—Journal summary. 

8369. Webb, W. B. & Friedmann, J. K. (U. Florida, 
Coll. of Arts & Sciences) Some temporal character- 
istics of paradoxical (LVF) sleep occurrence in the 
fat. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1971(May), Vol. 30(5), 453-456.—Studied the 24-hr EEG 
recordings of 2 groups of 4 male Long-Evans rats. It was 
found that (a) paradoxical sleep, low voltage fast EEG 
waves (LVF), increased in probability of initial occur 
rence with increased length of slow wave sleep; (b) the 
mean length of time of and between successive LVF 
episodes did not differ; and (c) there was à higher 
proportion of LVF sleep during the dark period of the 
circadian cycle even when length of sleep was held 
constant, (French summary)—Journal summary. 

1 8370. Webster, W. R. (Monash U., Neuropsychology 
Ab. Clayton, Victoria, Australia) The ects of 
repetitive stimulation on auditory evoked potentials. 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 30(4), 318-330.—Recorded evoked 
Potentials in the cochlear nucleus, inferior colliculus, ап 
Medial geniculate body of 17 unanesthetized cats In 
Tesponse to repetitive auditory stimuli, The effects of 
Stimulus intensity and rate of stimualtion were studied. 
hanges typical of a habituation process did not occur: 
(a) weaker stimuli did not produce larger evoke 
potential decrements than stronger stimuli, (b) dis- 
abituation did not occur with changes in rate of 
Simulation or pairing of auditory stimuli with electric 
: ocks, and (c) no decrements were observed at stimulus 
з of '/ sec. Although amplitude decrements O° 
face in which the magnitude of the decrement was а 
nction of the rate of stimulation, these decrements 
eque considered simple rate effects. In the inferior 
olliculus, the effects of rate of stimulation depended on 
area of the nucleus from which Г ings were 


taken. (French summary) (22 ref.) Journal summary. 
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8371. Webster, W. R. & Воск, С. R. (Monash U. 
Neuropsychol Lab., Clayton, Victoria, Australia 
The effects ге stimulation оп the га 
inferior colliculus. Electroencephal & Clinical 
Neurophysiology, 1911(Арг), Vol. 30(4), 331-336.—Stud- 
ied агони decrements of click-evoked potentials in 
the inferior colliculi of 5 restrained hooded rats. 
Repetitive stimulation was administered to each S at 100 
and 70 db. equivalent SPL, with control stimuli 
being given before and after the repetitive stimulation, 
Significant decrements were observed in both the ay 
and late components of the evoked potential. Bo 
components recovered rapidly after cessation of repet- 
itive stimulation, and the pattern of decrements did not 
differ over the 2 intensities. It is concluded that the 
decrements were not true habituation decrements, It is 
suggested that the mechanism responsible for the 
decrements might be recurrent Fan pre inhibition. 
(French summary) (16 ге!,)—/‹ abstract, 

8372. Whishaw, I. Q. & Vanderwolf, C. 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 
behavior: Effects of varla in body 
and relation of EEG to vibrissae 
ming and shivering. Pise & Behavior, 1971(Арг), 


Vol. 6(4), 391-397.—Examined hippocampal and neo- 
ea, EG activity in 28 freely moving male hooded 
rats at normal rectal temperature and during. artifical 
hypo- and hyperthermia. Hi rhythmical slow 


activity (RSA) and neocortical low voltage fast activity 
occurred during walking, jumping, and swimming, but 
irregular hippocampal activity and cortical spindli 
occurred during oer = and maig EE » 
occurred in the absence of other move! . Movem 

of the vibrissae were not directl correlated with RSA. 
During voluntary movement, SA frequency УШ! 
from 2-12 Hz. over a temperature range of 23 2". C. 
RSA fell in amplitude only below about 26* C and 
disappeared entirely below 23° C. Simultaneously, 
voluntary. movements also disappeared, but shivering 
persisted below 20° C. Neocortical spindle activity was 


not observed below about 30° C. Q3 ref.)-Journal 
abstract. x ow 


‚ N., Kuz'mina, T, Ru 
8373. Yanvareva, І. N., Kuz’ са атаа ау 


Leningrad State U., USSR) 
saa usa soy etme 
Wot d cortex in the 


ivi ifferent layers of the 
c: als dying ША revival.) Nervnaya 
Sistema, 1969(Dec), No. 10, 28.—Nembutalized cats 
were used to study the developing changer in poe 
potentials at various cortical levels accompanying е 


evolution of grave hypoxia as а bg nera of acute 
ing clinical death defined as coverin 
loss of blood (resulti ГА nical deat oo ов ing 
from 
te body. electrical 
ppeared before the 
different cortical layers. Extinction à 
cortical evoked potentials took place 
all levels of the cortex. Following cl 
restoration of бно positive 
latent period a | a 
pibe The date showed that the resistance of s 
endings to hypoxia was not of 1 kind. (39 ref). D. 


14774. Yoshie, N. & Okudaira, T. (Shinshu Us: Faculty 
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of Medicine, Matsumoto, Japan) Myogenic evoked 8377. Bito, Laszlo Z., 
potential responses to clicks in man. Acta Oto- Ljerka. (Columbia U. Medi 
Laryngologica, 1969, pi 252, 89-103.—Recorded sensitivity: Normal variability а; 
human myogenic potentials evoked by clicks from the — stimulus background. Sci 
external acoustic meatus and the postauricular region, by — 172(3983), 583-585. -Findi 
means of an average Tesponse computer. The config- 4 cats indicate that the sei 
uration of the response was triphasic; a negative- innervated iris sphincter to its 
positive-negative wave with extremely short latency of — tylcholine, and to related agents 
the peaks (about 10-25 msec.). The focus of the response preexisting physiological stimulus 
seemed to be localized in a restricted area of the environmental light intensity. 
[нк region. It was a relatively consistent and Suggests the existence of a п tive 
w-threshold response. The magnitude of the response whereby sensitivity ^f the effector cell 


was amplified to a great extent by the forward flexion of Product of neuronal ас i 
the neck. The postauricular response was interpreted to 8378. De Valois, Ri L. & 
be cochleo-myogenic in origin. It is concluded that the California, Primate Vision Lab., 


Postauricular response can be used as an indicator of and contrast: Responses of | 
objective audiometry. There is a Possibility that the geniculate nucleus cells to li 
Tesponse could be applied in an electrophysiological figures. Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 1 


method of differentiating various otoneurogenic dis- Examined the responses of single ui 
orders associated with lesions in the brainstem. (German lateral geniculate nucleus to different 
summary) (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. which differed from their backgt 
8375, unskaya, E. A. & Makarova, G. V, (Inst. of brightness. Border enhancement 
Neurology, Moscow, USSR) Raspredelenie Srednego response to luminance figures but no 


urovnya asimmetrii dlitel'nostei faz voin EEG po color figures. Cells showed border enh 
poverkhnosti mozga cheloveka. [Distribution of av- the case of a figure which produced 
erage level of asymmetry of EEG-wave phase durations opposed to a decrement) in 
Over the surface of the human brain.) Fiziologicheskil situations in which very striking b 
Zhurnal SSSR, 1970(0с), Vol. 56010), 1321-1308. 22 seen perceptually, the cells do not 
healthy Ss participated in a study of the distribution of ing changes in firing rate across thes 
the average level of asymmetry of the durations of lateral inhibitory mechanisms found) 
EG-wave fronts (ascending and descending) for the geniculate can thus account for lu 
main areas of the convex cortex of the hemispheres when enhancement, but not entirely for sir 
Ss were in a state of Physiological quiet (while awake) ness or color contrast, for which other 
and under the influence of rhythmic photic stimulation of some sort must be res ble. 
Or when exposed to several other functional tests. The 8379. Halpern, Bruce P. & T: 
average level of asymmetry was found to be distributed U., Section up Neurobiology & Beha 
along the cortical surface with longitudinal and lati- сону coding моа Eb 
siological quiet a 171(3977), 1256-1258.— c 
ase in the absolute magnitudes of this plirameter drinking 300 millimolar (i C 
occurred from occiput to forehead and from left temple rejected this solution within 2 0-600 n 
to right. Simultaneously a shift in Sign of asymmetry stimulus, a period containing the 
from negative to Positive also took place. The average peripheral neural la И ey 3i 
the presence of reactive NaCl but not to 500 m сове Н 
changes in EEG structure. At the Ба time desynchro- оп quality identification neurally en 
mization of EEG rhythms was connected with a pre- brief period.—Journal abstract. = 
dominance of positive signs of asymmetric level, while 8380. Higgins, J. David; Tursky, "i 
hypersynchronization of biopotential waves was con- Gary E. (Harvard Medical EV 
nected with a predominance of negative signs thereof. — Shock-elicited pain and its ME 
London. tactile stimulation. Science, 197 
866-867.—Attenuated human um К 
ТООК PHYSIOLOGY tactile stimulas to the shocked site, 3 
5216. Seidler, Lloyd M. & Reichardt, Wemer E. 21 30 je ahi moles No alteration Was Pe 
(Florida State U.) Sensory transduction: A report the same tactile stimulus Md 
m contralateral site. These results anode 
sensation — dene : 
than simple masking an 
е participants in discussing the central concepts and theory. (18 ref.)—Journal oe : 
ta on sensory transduction.” The following aspects of 8381. Lane, Ronald H., iri 
Sensory modalities are included: “(a) the ultrastructural Н. (U. Wisconsin, Lab. of heal 
i iologi isual field in 
sentation of the vi x 
of the grey squirrel Gey Brain 
vr Tupaia : 
Sensitivity of motile cilia, (d) the complexities of the rir aro Ue mi z 
pet e Tapes etm Lan О, demos enuf ds a 
x and olfactory, of i i S in2a r 
animals," p Preilowski. Pu e ied c dnd de tree shrew, in 


Mayes 
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well developed. Ss were 12 squirrels and 4 shrews. For 
comparison, portions of lateral striate cortex of both 
hemispheres were mapped in the same Ss. Results 
suggest that the projection of the visual field to the SC 
both in tree shrew and squirrel differs from that to striate 
cortex in 2 ways: (a) the complete visual field of each eye 
appears to be represented in the contralateral SC, while 
the most nasal 30° of the visual field of each eye is 
represented in ipsilateral striate cortex; and (b) neurons 
in the SC are activated only by stimuli to the contra- 
lateral eye, while the lateral striate cortex receives input 
from both the ipsilateral and contralateral eye. The 
projection to the SC in tree shrew and squirrel resembles 
that to striate cortex in that the region of the visual field 
corresponding to the intersection of the line of 
decussation and the horizontal meridian of the retina is 
represented in a larger area of the SC than other portions 
of the visual field. (43 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8382. Makarov, P. O. & Tiknevichus, K. (Leningrad 
State U., USSR) Metodika issledovaniya kriticheskogo 
intervala diskretnosti obonyatel'nogo analizatora 
cheloveka. [Methods for studying the critical interval of 
discreteness for the human olfactory analyzer.] Nervnaya 
Sistema, 1969(Dec), No. 10, 154-156.—Describes an 
apparatus which facilitates research on the critical 
interval of discreteness in olfaction.—1. D. London. 

8383. Meliya, A. S. (Georgian Academy of Sciences, 
Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) Vliyanie 
sinusoidal’noi vibratsii гагпої chastoty i amplitudy 
na retseptory kozhi. [The influence of sinusoidal 
vibration of different frequency and amplitude on the 
skin receptors.] Fiziologicheskir Zhurnal SSSR, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 56(12), 1750-1757.—Studied the dis- 
charges of afferent fibers during vibration in a slice of 
skin cut out of the frog back. At the low frequency 
vibration (4-6 cps) trains of discharges appeared during 
the augmentation and attenuation of the sinusoidal 
waves. At higher frequencies (10-14 cps) the discharges 
only appeared during the augmentation of the vibration 
waves. At the frequencies higher than 10-14 cps, the 
discharges of high amplitude (350-400 microV) became 
irregular. Discharges with amplitude of 150-200 microV 
ceased to follow each cycle of vibration at the frequency 
Bs 30-40 cps. At still higher frequencies, discharges of 
low amplitude (less than 100 microV) were recorded. At 
d above frequencies of vibration, some irregular 

ischarges with the amplitude of 250-300 microV were 
also recorded. During the low amplitude vibration, 
Preferentially irregular discharges of 150-200 microV 
Were observed. At higher amplitude of the vibration, 
ae cycle was succeeded by trains of discharges of 
; теи amplitude. It is concluded that augmentation © 
e amplitude of vibration results in the increase m the 
number and frequency of discharges in the train. 
—Journal summary. 
у5284. Mote, Michael 1. & Goldsmith, Timothy H. 
(Yale U.) Compound eyes: Localization of two color 
Donors in the same ommatidium. Science, 
19710Маг), Vol. 171(3977), 1254-1255.—The compound 
ke of the cockroach Periplaneta americana has recep- 
Ors for ultraviolet light (maximum sensitivity at 365 nm.) 
ad green light (maximum sensitivity at 510 nm.). Single 
Piotoreceptor cells in the compound eye were impale d 
rates by spectral response, and marked with dye- 
^ ed microelectrodes. Using 2 different dyes. both types 
of receptors were found in the same ommatidium. 
—Journal abstract. 
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_ 8385. Naka, Ken-Ichi. (California Inst. of Technology, 
Div. of Applied Science & Biology) Receptive field 
mechanism in the vertebrate retina. Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 1713972), 691-693.—In the catfish 
retina there are 2 types of ganglion cells: (a) in 1 type, a 
spot of light at the center of its receptive field causes a 
sustained discharge whereas an annulus causes à tran- 
sient response; and (b) in the other type, the response 
pattern is reversed for a spot and an annulus. A study is 
described in which current injected into the horizontal 
cell induced spike discharges of the ganglion cell very 
similar to that elicited by a spot of light or by an annulus. 
In both nes of receptive fields, depolarization of the 
horizontal cell caused a response of the ganglion cell 
similar to that elicited by a spot of light, whereas 
hyperpolarization of the cell caused a response of the 

nglion cell similar to that elicited by an annulus. 

urrent through a single injecting electrode could drive 2 
types of cells simultaneously. Interaction between a spot 
of light and an annulus can also be simulated by 
replacing | light stimulus by current of the T 
polarization injected into the horizontal cells. Results 
suggest that interactions among 3 neuronal structures, 
the receptor, the horizontal cell, and the bipolar cell, 
produce the basic receptive field organization in the 


channel catfish.—Journal abstract. t 
Shostak, V. I. (Kirov 


of dark adaptation, after which 
there appears an intimate between the 


laren tion.—Journal summa: 

retina restitution. 701 mw 

S T. Raab, David H. O C oll, City U. New 
York) Audition. Annual Review о) Psychology, 1971, Vol. 
22, 95-118.—Presents highlights of research 1n auditory 
electrophysiology conducted from 1966-1969, Reports 
include work on the (a) auditory nerve, M coc lear 
nucleus, (c) superior olivary complex, (d) inferior 
colliculus, (е) medial geniculate body, (f) auditory cortex, 
and (g) other centers (i.e. nonauditory cortex an 
subcortical structures). Reports on theoretical papers 
involving (a) statistical formulations which attempt to 


ischarges of Ist-order auditory neurons, an 
mode АКИО firing patterns to certain psycho- 


omena are included. (139 ref,)—P. 


Kenneth L. (Florida State U.) Visual 
ing radiation in the посіша moth, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 


| 31(9- 5. 
Helle Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5675. te U, USSR) Ob 


[On olfactor 


f the stimulus which have 
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affect the magnitude of threshold concentration. For- organs of the female. It was [ош 
mulae are adduced for use with a new piece of apparatus produced “heat” effect identical to 
which makes possible the graded measurement of (a) Androgen produced similar effects е 
threshold concentration of odorous Substances, and (b) tions present in the natural state 
their dependence on the basic stimulus-parameters: “male” behavior in the female § 
concentration, volumetric flow, and time-interval of Haley. 
stimulation.—/. D. London. 
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8390. Alivisatos, Spyridon G., et al. (Chicago Medical ovariectomized mice d 
School, Ill.) Receptors: Localization and specificity of Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 26(2), 349-36 
binding of serotonin in the central nervous system. ulation of RNA synthesis in animals T 
Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 171(3973), 809-812.—In ex- ^ hormonal intermediate, it was felt th 
periments with young adult New Zealand white rabbits Бе involved in the Observed increases in 
and male Swiss mice, it was found that formation of a uridine into polysomes and RNA 0 
Schiff base between the ethylamine residue of serotonin avoidance training previously reporte 
and an appropriate carbonyl residue at the receptor site — physectomized male Wistar rats andy 
may be among the forces holding serotonin onto the — C57BL/6J mice learned the avoi 
receptor. Reduction of this imine may provide a means mally and exhibited increases in 
9f permanently labeling receptors as a preliminary to radioactive precursors into brain polysot 
their isolation. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. pared with yoked or quiet Ss. Intact fi 

8391. Jasper, Herbert H. & Tessier, Jacques. (U. perform as well as ovariectomized mi 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Acetylcholine liberation random variations in phosphate incoi 
from cerebral cortex during paradoxical (REM) ^ polysomes. It is concluded that the adr 
Sleep. Science, 1971(May), Vol. 172(3983), 601-602. the testis, and the ovary are not necessat) 
—The rate of liberation of free acetylcholine from the conditioning or for the increased 
surface of Prcetigmia-treated cerebral cortex in the freely radioactive precursors into RNA 
moving cat has been determined in states of slow wave — it.—Journal summary. 3 
sleep, paradoxical or activated sleep, and waking. 8395. Coover, Gary D., Goldman, 
Results of 9 experiments with 7 cats indicate that the Seymour, (Stanford `U., Medical 
sme rate during slow wave sleep (1.2 ng/min/square corticosterone increases produced 

Cortical surface) increased during paradoxical Operant behavior in rats. Physio 
sleep (2.2 ng/min) and during waking (2.1 ng/min) The 1971(Маг), Vol 6(3), 261-263.—Con 
Tate of acetylcholine release was related to the EEG Long-Evans rats to lever press for water 
pattern of desynchronized activation of the cortex rather reinforcement schedule. Plasma corticostels 

avioral responsiveness of the Ss.—Journal trations were determined following Ё н 
abstract. extinction sessions. All Ss were sa 

8392. Sherman, Arnold D. (8301 Ridge Blvd, conditions, using a balanced repeated 1 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Tricarboxylic acid cycle levels In addition, the presession or bald 
following avoidance acquisition by rats. Psychonomic plasma corticosterone was measure 
Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 301-302. — To gain Plasma corticosterone levels were era 

1 relationship between inter- as a function of extinction, E 
mediary metabolism and Acquisition, 15 male Sprague- produced no change compared to E : 
Dawley rats were trained in a 2-trial avoidance task and show a major physiological changes à 
sacrificed for chemical analysis. Rough quantitative consequence of extinction of an appl 
measures of 5 acids of the tricarboxylic acid cycle were suggest that the pituitary-adrenal hoi Ж 
obtained. After the 2nd trial, Ss were assigned to groups a role in extinction of appetitive ; 
by their behavior: passive avoidance, approach, or active abstract. ds, David A. (Emory 

| a indi 8396. Edwards, Davi 2 
that differences in citrate and succinate levels were administration of adrostenedione on 
reliable. It cannot be concluded that results were testosterone propionate: Effects ӨР, 
ual receptivity and aggressive 
mice. Physiology e Behom 
Hormones OTE or testosterone Р 
,.,8393. Antonov, V. V, (USSR Academy of Medical оп Days 1, 2, and 3 after рн 
Sciences, Inst. for Experimental Medicine, Leningrad)  Swiss-Webster mice. 10 contro )o 
Vozdeistvie estrogenov i androgenov na polovuyu neonatally. As adults, all Ss ser 
stemu i polovoe Povedenie samok x [The scored for Ше prosedee orbe tested 
s L onadal system estrogen and proj dans 
and sexual behavior in female dogs.] Fiziologie PRG, and (с) administere A 
Zhurnal SSSR, 1971(Jan), Vol. 57(1), 124-125.— Injected aggressive behavior. Ss given latory, 
ae With estrogen and 3 dogs with androgen. Specially were for the most part and progesté 
© and experienced male м were used for testing the абаа H d IS 859 activ 
e factors observed were: hood, showed little c s given © 
"ange of the sexual behavior, and change of "d androgen stimulation in adulthood, Ss giv 
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T neonatally showed significantly more aggression than 
controls. Results support the hypothesis that 
testosterone, or 1 of its metabolites, is the defeminizing 
agent in the neonatal male mouse. Analyses of quan- 
titative and qualitative differences in the defeminizing 
effectiveness of the different steroids are discussed. (15 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8397. Gray, J. A., Mayes, A. R., & Wilson, M. (Inst. of 
Experimental Psychology, Oxford, England) A barbi- 
turate-like effect of adrenocorticotropic hormone on 
the partial reinforcement acquisition and extinction 
effects. Neuropharmacology, 197\(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 
223-230,—Rats were trained to run ina straight alley for 
a food reward, either with reward on every trial (CRF) or 
with reward on a random 50% of trials (partial rein- 
forcement, PR), and then extinguished. Ss in 2 ex- 
periments were 32 and 30 naive male Wistar rats, 
respectively. Controls, injected with gel, showed the 
usual acquisition PRE (increased running speed in PR 
relative to CRF Ss at the end of training) and extinction 
PRE (increased resistance to extinction in PR Ss), but 
both these effects were absent in Ss injected daily during 
acquisition with 8 international unit (IU) ACTH; the 
drugged PR Ss and the drugged CRF Ss behaving like 
undrugged CRF controls. Neither 2 nor 4 IU ACTH 
daily during acquisition had these effects, though both 
doses increased acquisition running speed. Results 
obtained with 8 IU ACTH closely resembled those 
previously obtained with amylobarbitone. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

8398. Kenney, Ann M, (Tulane U.) The effects of 
neonatal androgen and duration of ovarian tenancy 
on reproductive behavior and physiology 
adult female rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5665. 

8399. Michael, Richard P., Keverne, E. B., & Bonsall, 
R. W. (Bethlem Royal Hosp. Inst of Psychiatry, 
Beckenham, England) Pheromones: Isolation of ma 
sex attractants from a female primate. Science, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 172(3986), 964-966.—Fractionation of 
Vaginal secretions from rhesus monkeys by partitioning 
and chromatographic procedures, combined with be- 
havioral studies, demonstrated that short-chain aliphatic 
acids were responsible for stimulating the sexual behav- 
He of males. 5 pairs of Ss were used (1 male and | 
eno. Injection of estradiol into ovariectomize 
emales increased the concentration of volatile acids in 
secretions which then sexually stimulated male pri- 
mates,—Journal abstract. 

H 8400. Mugford, Roger A. & Nowell, Norman W. (U. 
ull, England) The preputial glands as а source of 
?ggression-promoting dors in mice. Physiology & 
ehavior, 1971(Mar), Vol. 6(3), 241-249.— Conducted 2 
experiments to study the previous findings that injection 
of testosterone propionate (TP) into female mice in- 
creases aggressive attacks from males, and the size О 
their preputial glands. 32 albino spayed female mice 
injected with TP increased the aggressiveness of pre- 
ану mated, isolated males. This aggressiveness was 
г. uced by preputialectomy of such females, though not 
о the level af that elicited by 16 placebo-injected 
controls. The urine of 24 spayed, TP-injected females 
Was shown to contain an aggression-eliciting pheromone, 
Which induced 33 male fighter mice to increase their 
aperessiveness towards castrate male opponents. е 
effectiveness of this pheromone was not reduced by 


Preputialectomy. It is concluded that androgens can 
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stimulate the release of aggression-eliciting pheromone 
from 2 sources in the female: (a) from the preputial 
glands, which may act as a social signaling device during 
agonistic encounters; and (b) in the urine, which may 
control wider aspects of behavior in mouse populations. 


—Journal abstract. 

_ 8401. Payne, A. P. & Swanson, Heidi Н. (U. 
Birmingham, England) Hormonal control of aggres- 
sive dominance in the female hamster. Physiology & 
Behavior, 1971(Арг), Vol. 6(4), 355-357.— The intact, 
sexually pag ү female hamster is aggressively 
dominant over the male. The dominance patterns of 18 
spayed female golden hamsters and their response to 
hormones were studied, Ss were sequentially 


various 
given no treatment, 4 graduated doses of progesterone, 
testosterone (TP), and estradiol benzoate. Untreated and 


TP treated Ss were beaten in aggressive encounters with 
intact males. When given Dy wares Ss became 
dominant over males. Estradiol benzoate produced a 
lordotic response, which provoked mounting by males 
and a lowering in the frequency of agonistic behavior by 
both animals. It is sugges that the dominance 
observed in progesterone-treated Ss may be the result of 
(a) the effect of the hormone on the female's behavior, or 
(b) the effect on male behavior of changes in olfactory 
cues. (16 ref,)—Journal abstract. 

8402. Sandman, Curt A., et al. Electroencephalo- 
graphic measures of melanocyte-stimulating hor- 
mone activity. Journal of С! rative & Physiological 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 7 1), 103-109.—Studied 
EÉG changes in 28 male albino rats after injections, of 
melanocyte-stimulating hormone (MSH). Following 
chronic electrode placement, а base-line and sham- 
injected EEG pattern was obtained. 8 Ss then received 

SH and 2 Ss received a vasopressin control solution. 
Results indicate that MSH pr: осеб an increase in 4-9 
Hz. high-voltage activity which had specific temporal 
parameters. The pattern of the EEG following N SH 
n was similar to limbic system electrical activity. 


30 ref.)—Journal abstract, 
: NR om Wayne; Peters, Thomas, & Walker, 
, (Stephen F. Austin State U.) Social dominance 
of castrate rats under testosterone te. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Арг), Vol, 2301-8), 121-123. 
—Satiated 20 pairs of Sprague-Dawley castrate and 
castrate-sham rats. Ss then received 8 contests in the 
dominance tube and | encounter in the home cage of the 
castrate, After injections of testosterone киле to 
castrates and placebo treatment. of shams, high-dosage 
castrates displayed more effective, LS picem e d 
i trates in ome-cage test. 
than йон to pos е tube contests and to 


hormon: 
Data pertaining 10 Pore across both tasks were 


uniform dominance outcomes 
inconclusive Aou age Michi eem 
Royal Hosp., Inst. of Psychiatry, Kent, inland) 
Ovarian and e " л | 
captive rhesus monkeys (| ne pla me 
Behaviour, 1970(May). Vol. 18(2), 6 po n 
ectomized females were observed in 588 ша 
Presentations, hand reaches, an 


sexual invitation. 
head-ducks inc 
decreased after 


after estradial treatment and 


‘addition of progesterone. Sometimes 

progesterone WAS stimulating at lower doses changing » 

suppression às doses ч oo bob 
ished hand reaches, head-ducks, à 

e 3 invitations were positively correlated with each 
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Other but not with presentation. It is suggested that these 
3 gestures are ritualized Components of threat behavior 
serving exclusively a sexual initiative function, and the 
total Made are a more useful index of female 

tivity than presentations alone. (16 ref.) —M. 
Strobel, 


Drug Effects-Human 
8405. Ehrenstein, W., Müller-Limmroth, W., & 
Schaffler, K. (Technical Coll., Inst. of Labor Physiology, 


Munich, W. German ) Ein elektrophys ischer 
Ober die Wirkung -t 


al contribution to investigation on the 
1 ~chloro-1,3-dihydro-3-hydrox (-5-phenyl-2H- 
аня, daytime 


was interrupted frequent. waking 
5 sleep cycles of 100-min duration on 
Cycles of 139 min, on the average in the 
above all, lacked deep in the 2nd '/ 
almost entirely. Motor activity during the day was 
reduced by approximately 30% compared to night sleep. 
Adumbran administered 1 hr. before da normal- 
lengthened the dee: 
ugh not to the full 


8406. Hollister, Leo E. (Veterans 


Hosp., Palo Alto, Calif.) Marihuana i d 
years later. Science, VoL 1723533 ee 


ical utility is discussed, Mechanisms by whic 
s mental functions are not likely to be 

v hua, 107 Even answered soon by an; 
ава. Marihuana is unique among drugs in RN 
Perimentation has been accomplished in man than in 
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white noise on ear asymmetiy in the 
clicks. Neuropsychologia, 197 
32.—Found in previous studies ; 
are presented monaurally Wi! М 
contralateral ear, there is oa 
detection of 2 clicks presen be 
change in detection for the left 
performance without contrala! 
а! 


signal detection task. Ап inve 
obtained when performance К 
ог 500 mg. of caffeine citrate, 

and without white noise. The 
right ear performance without 


animals. It may be пес h 
anima! studies to provide le 
Studies in man. (46 ref.)—Jo 
8407. Kamm, G. & 
WwW. 


Forensic Medicine, 
Nachweis von 7-Chlor: 
5-phenyl-2H-1,4-benzod гер 
einmaliger und längerer Verab 
analysis of 7-chloro-1,3-dihvél 
2H-1,4 benzodiazepin-2-onein'p 
and continued application of 
Forschung, 196% Oct), Vol, 19(10), 
the quantitative estimation ОЁ 
J-hydroxy-5-phenyl-2H-1,4-benzodi 
in blood plasma after acid hyd 


G 


tography, and transformation into 
of the bluish purple spots and t 
photometry of the colored solutions, 


adumbran levels in blood were de 
groups of 5 persons each after ога а! 
of the drug. Under continuous ap 
of adumbran no accumulative 
English summary 
8408. Levi, Lennart. (Karolin 
Sweden) Emotional stress and b 
às modified by psychotropic dru 
reference to cardiovascular p 
Medica International Congress 
206-220. Reviews a series Of 
tempted "to determine whether b 
iological reactions No ly 
thogenesis of such intern 
Баю? be provoked by psycho 
secondly, whether these reactions 
modified by psychotropic and | 
Stimuli included: (a) simulated ind 
work; (b) actual working situations 
pations; (c) public Me 
inducing anxiety, aggressi S 
emotions; (e) simulated flight with 
of an aircraft and a guided 
function under simulated ground. 
and (g) control conditions of relax 
Psychological and biochemical bs 
studied when modified by: (a) tranqui 
oxazepam, opripramol, hydroxyzine 3 
(b) sympathomimetics (caffeine, pl 
henidate, N-ethylnormetaoxed (p 
D), (c) adrenergic blocking 
(d) antilipolytic drugs (nicotinic 
ref.)—5. Knapp. 3 
8409. Murphy, E. H. & Venables Р. 
Medical Center) The effects 


Gat 


nded male and female und 
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noise was significantly correlated with right ear decre- 
ment with caffeine citrate or white noise. Results are 
discussed with reference to strength of the nervous 
system, arousal and differentiation of function of the 
right and left cerebral hemispheres. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 
8410. Trentini, Giancarlo; Carli, Renzo, & Padovani, 
Franco. Contributo sperimentale alla ricerca degli 
effetti dell'alcool nelle strutture relazionali dell'ego 
con la realtà sociale e con il principio d'autorità. 
[Experimental contribution to research on the effects of 
alcohol on the relational structures of the ego with social 
reality and with the author&y principle.] Contributi 
dell'istituto di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, 513- 
547.—McClelland's test of imagination and a modifi- 
cation of Rosenzweig's Picture Frustration Study were 
administered to 120 male college students divided into 
experimental and control groups. The former drank 
alcohol and consequently expressed a lowered need for 
power and need for achievement with an increment in 
affiliative-dependent motivations. The power of author- 
ity figures was also decreased as a result of the increased 
ego strength due to alcohol. (44 ref.)—L. L'Abate. 
8411. Trentini, Giancarlo & Vegetti Finzi, Silvia. 
Сето sperimentale allo studio degli effetti 
ell’alcool sulla psicodinamica dell’individuo 
normale. [Experimental contribution to the study of the 
effects of alcohol on the psychodynamics of the normal 
ШЦ Contributi dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1970, 
ol. 30, 548-597.—In normal individuals, alcohol intake 
VS increased the strength of the individual in 
ront of authoritarian figures, rendering him more 
tolerant, harmonious, and productive. Authority figures 
seemed to be perceived as weaker, more vulnerable, less 
pid, less productive, and less controlled. (40 ref.)—L. 
Abate. 
d 8412. Woody, George E. (Southwest Counseling 
enter, Philadelphia, Pa.) Visual disturbances ex- 
ES ncc by hallucinogenic drug abusers while 
ШШ; American Journal of Psychiatry, 19T0(Nov), Vol. 
Es Eee ume 3 case reports of young men 
wt histories of hallucinogen usage who experience: 
ad disturbances while driving. None was "high" at 
time of the experience. It is likely that the disturb- 
ances were due to recurrences of the acute effects of 1 or 
more hallucinogens. It is believed that use of these drugs 
may be introducing a new driving hazard. (17 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 
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M ER Adams, P. M. & Crawford, F. T. (U. Texas, 
wat ical Branch, Galveston) Spontaneous activity and 
polam intake in the rat under the effects of Sco" 
по amine НВг and magnesium pemoline. Psycho- 
dace Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 111-112.—Con- 
(55 ed 2 experiments with a total of 12 male albino rats 
e the effects of scopolamine HBr and mag- 
make. pemoline on spontaneous activity and water 
wh 1 Both drugs were found to increase the level of 

ed Tunning but with different temporal parameters. 
whe ter intake was increased by magnesium pemoline, 
ао scopolamine decreased the amount of water 
Gene during the activity increase. The interpre- 
NORAN of drug effects on performance in appetitive an 
mque reward situations is discussed.—Journa. 
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8414. Aeppli, Lislott. (J. R. Geigy, Scientific Lab. 
Basel, Switzerland) Teratologische Studien mit 
Imipramin an Ratte und Kaninchen: Ein Beitrag zur 
Planung und Interpretation teratologischer Unter- 
suchungen unter Berücksichtigung von Biochemie 
und Toxikologie der Prüfsubstanz. [Teratologic stud- 
ies on imipramine in rats and rabbits: A contribution to 
layout and interpretation of teratologic studies with 
special consideration of biochemistry and toxicology of 
the test substance.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1969(Oct), 
Vol. 19(10), 1617-1640.—Following introductory notes 
on metabolism, toxicology, and reproduction toxicolo} 
of 5-(3-dimetylaminopropyl)- 10,1 er dco-SH-dibena(o] 
azepine by hydrochloride (imipramine), studies on this 
substance and its 2 chief metabolites, desmethyl- 
imipramine (DMI) and 2-hydroxyimipramine (011-1) 
performed on pregnant rats and rabbits are reported. 
Under the test conditions, neither imipramine nor DMI 
nor 2-OH-IP administered orally or subcutaneously (sc) 
showed direct embryotoxic effects in the rat. The 
increase of the resorption rate and number of fetuses 
with abnormalities (mainly signs of immaturity of the 
skeleton) occurred only at doses that were toxic for the 
mother S. It is shown that very probably the resorptions 
were effected by a direct, toxic activity of imipramine on 
the embryo before malformations could develop. Under 
similar test conditions in the rabbit with sc injection of 
imipramine, DMI, and 2-OH-IP, it can be assumed that 
increased resorption and malformations rate were of 
secondary toxic nature, i.e, they were the consequences 
of toxic impairment of the mother Ss probably induced 
by the metabolite 2-OH-IP. ‘This substance is the main 
metabolite of imipramine and shows a stronger sec- 
ic potency than the mother substance. 
d that for an extrapolation from 
] tests to conditions in man, only those 


experiments whose layout takes into consideration 


harmacodynamics, toxicology, 
test substance possess optimal va 


summary. 1 
8415, Barnes, С. D. & Moolenaar, Gwen M. (Indiana 
U.) Effects of diazepam and picrotoxin on the visual 
system. Neuropharmacology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 10(2), 
193-201.—Investigated the effects of diazepam (1 mg/k 


iv) followed by picrotoxin (.1 mg/kg iv) on the tempora 
alterations of shock-evoked cortical potentials after а 
flash of light in 18 pretrigeminal cats. In the dark- 

te, a light flash Кот a facilitation of 
more than 1500 sec., followed by a slight depression of 
the evoked cortical potential obtained by optic tract 
stimulation. The administration of diazepam resulted in 


a marked facilitation of t 


ression of the evo! ро! 1 
pya рет i i a istration greatly 
but had little 
The administration of 


optic tract fibers presynaptica 
interneurons in the lateral genicu 
of the diazepam and p 
possibly at axo-axonic synapses npe 
and bipolar cells. (32 ref.)- Journ aec (CHE » 


, El y 
8416. Bauer, ) D-amphetamine and palatability of 


William & Mary 
Se ig d 
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P Science, 1971(Арг), 

Vol. 2X(1-A), 3-4. ly ped 24 female albino 
rats to receive a 7-day series of mg/kg injections of 
either d-am; ine sulfate in isotonic saline or saline 
їр. '4 of each group 13% sodium sacchann 
Solution, the others water. Fluid intakes were analyzed as 
intake/unit body weight. No diff. vere found 
groups prior to administration. The predic- 

tion thet d mine would produce а more tasto- 


ғас. 

8417. orrie, (Bishop's U Lennoxville, 
Quebec, Canada) Effect on the 

an responsa; Вер! 

in mice. Phy: » 1971(Арг), Vol, 64), 

-309,—Саус 4 AKR and 45 A/JAX female mice | 
of 3 doses of alcohol following the acquisition of a simple 
a nse in an automated apparatus, The 
appropriate dose of ol increased n Persistence of 

avoidance response in extinction, Teplicating in mice 
what had previously found with rats. Results 
question the view 


alcohol acts to decrease fear in 
ғасі. 


Bliss, David K., Sledjeski, Michael, & Leiman, 
(State U. New York, Bin, ton) State- 
dependent Choice behavior їп the monkey. 
Neuropsychologia, 1971(Маг), Vol. 91), 51-59, Gave 4 
rhesus monkeys Of successive brightness reversals 
OF saline on alternate 
interference from 1 
that a change of drug 
) ing to occur 
te cue within a 
п ап S's im. 
m training to another 
State. Retention appears to be 
& 
P. dir German Summaries) (16 


8419. Воррап, О. & Seiden, Lewis S, (U. 
ко) De seizure 2 in " to 
suscepti mice. Physiol 
4 Behavior, dop Маг), Vol. 63), 215-217 ЕДО ЕУ 


а: (DA) in the audi nic 
Susceptibility of 249 DBA/2 and 121 DBA/1 
„Sensitivity to audiogeni, i 

€ was antagonized by 
ependent th 


lase 

ge of extracerebra] decarboxylase 
Пес! Antagonism. [п 
Seizure нара у occurred brain Jevels of 

DA were Uy lowered, while 
when brain levels of 
Fei elevated. куен) indicate that DA 

п t audiogenic sei i 

мар бетта Ogenic seizures in 


. K \ arburton, 
(Queen's U., Belfast, Ireland) ы Пеги. м. 


of stimulus 

Scopolamine, Psychonomic $, en 
уы Ма), Vol. 22(5), 297- .—Trained 5 adult malc 
нотолно qaa оп а D Sec schedule of 
Were then injected with of 
*opolamine hydrobromide Analyse 9f results by means 
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inhibited contraction of rat. iun. 
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overcome by massive doses di 
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abstract 

8421 Carroll, E 
Melbourne Royal Melbourne Hosp,, 
Rubidium and lithium: 
mediated excitement, Science, 1971 
172(3990), 1355 1357 In an exper 
male albino Swiss mice, the acti 
Morphine was antagonized by previous {п 
lithium (N = 60) and potentiated by pre 
with rubidium (N = 36), Other antimanic 
antagonized the morphine activation, 
rubidium was similar to that of the anti 
imipramine and pargyline, It is conclu 0 
may merit clinical evaluation às an anti 
їй man. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

5422. Clark, George; Koester, Anna Gy 
David W. (Medical € oll. of South Ў 
Exploratory behavior in chronic disulfoton p 
in mice. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 2% 
171.—Compared the behavior of 4 male 


groups (10-12 Ss cach) of naive Charles 
mice, using the "hole-board" test. 1 male ай 


мзопед Ss exhibited increased exploratory b 
There Were no sex differences—Journal abs ^ 

5423. Cooper, Barrett R., Black, bes 
Paolino, Ronald M. (Purdue U.) Decreased 
forebrain and lateral hypothalamic үч 
а!рһа methyl-p-tyrosine. Ph oar 12 male 
1971(Арг), Vol. 6(4), 425-429.— rain К. 
Evans rats to respond for rewarding 
Stimulation to either the lateral Nie | 
septal-forebrain (SF) using a rate-free paren 1 
istration of DI o methy ptr eei 
dependent decrease in responding for pu 
Sites. The magnitude of this pr 
dependent upon both electrode ру 
Current intensity of "—— — a 
alanine did not produce any ts with a hyf 
performance. Results are conti i 
noradrenergic не o ae 
behavioral and other iff ы 
stimulation of LH and SF іп bar-pressing 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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B. Since serotonin is the chief mediator in specific blocking of conditioned avoidance responses 
provoking inflammatory edema, B is also capable of Was observed with neuroleptic drugs, but, except for 
antagonizing the effect of serotonin released in vivo, chlorpromazine and thioridazine, they did not affect the 
Increase of capillary permeability due to serotonin was conditioned temperature rise. Benzodiazepine derivatives 
significantly inhibited by B which, however, failed to and meprobamate consistently suppressed the hyper- 
influence the similar activity of histamine. Results having thermia at doses which did not impair conditioned 
been compared to the effects of methysergide, a specific avoidance behavior. Among other psychoactive dru; 

antiserotonin agent, B was found to exert a pronounced only imipramine (10 mg/kg ip) and desipramine б 
antiserotonin effect similar to that produced by equal mg/kg ip) have shown an inhibitory effect on hyper- 
doses of methysergide. Premedication with B protected — thermia. The conditioned behavioral response was not 
guinea pigs from the dyspnea-eliciting effect of serotonin influenced. Phentolamine at higher doses slightly sup- 
aerosol, B was observed to exert in vivo a mild sedative pressed the temperature rise. Morphine and aspirin were 
action after the use of doses which produced a marked inactive regarding both parameters tested. (18 ref.) 


antiserotonin effect. Motility was reduced and the Ss —Journal abstract. 
reacted only to intensive pain stimuli. No other side 8428. Elias, Merrill Е. & Simmerman, Scott J. (Duke 


effect was discovered at autopsy.—English summary. U, Medical Center) Proactive and retroactive effects 
8425, Dallemagne, Ghislaine. (U. Liége, Inst. of of diethyl ether on spatial discrimination eg in 
Experimental Therapeutics & Lab. of Experimental inbred mouse strains DBA/2J and C57BL/6J. Psy- 
Psychology, Belgium) Traitement prolongé à la mor- chonomic Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 299-301. 
phine chez le rat: Interaction drogue/comportement —Describes 2 experiments with a total of 96 male 
dans des conditionnements sous contrôle aversi. DBA/2J and C57BL/6) mice. Diethyl ether was given 
[Prolonged treatment with morphine in rats: Drug/be- before or after a single daily spatial discrimination trial 
havior interaction under aversive control.) Psycho- ima water maze. Both C57BL/6J and DBA/2J Ss made 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 20(1), 77-84.—Conditioned 4 More errors than controls when they were etherized after 
female albino Wistar rats alternately on a titration а trial, although the decremental effect on Da Een] 
schedule and on a Sidman avoidance schedule, without ks more pona m Б [ШС strain. Pretrial 
warning stimulus, in a circular box. Morphine (15 mg/kg etherization had no ettec ware 
daily) was administered for 30 Setar oe and prior to each trial showed faster eye d dn 
again for 4 days after 22 sessions of conditioning without controls. Data are discussed in terms o pee » 16 pet) 
drugs. In a circular box, the excitation induced by i e Ae URN arousal or activity level. ( 2 
morphine showed a slow daily decrease suggesting 'ournal abstract. 4 
development of tolerance. In the titration schedule, 8429, Etevenon, Р. & gern К x fu 
responding was depressed by the drug. After a few days, ае Анон is. of the integrated 
the rate of responding increased and the depression was Statistical amplitude апа ы е о rats betore and 
reversed to excitation. When the drug was withdrawn, Ss electrocorticogram of A be тар Racal 
payed a pattern of behavior close to the normal base after prochlorpemazine. Neurop BY 
line. The same effects appeared when то hine was , ЖЫ; 
injected after 6 wk. ан оѓ treatment English tical amplitude analysis is one and арр 
abstract. study of vigilance fluctuations in the normal кезүн 
8426. Davis, John W., Thomas, Roger K., & Adams, ао then compared with the gms EE reine Sd 
H. E. (U. Georgia) Interactions of scopolamine and prochlorpemazine, Ss were 12 PES "ie en the time 
physostigmine with ECS and one trial learning. With unrestrained Ss, the comparison eee CoG) and 
Physiology & Behavior, 197\(Mar), Vol. 6(3), 219- courses of the integrated electro d objective data 
222.—Trained 12 groups of 10 male Sprague-Dawley rats neck muscles EMG, prov! nes ‘eae e phases (arousal, 
On a l-trial passive avoidance task and tested for for the шемын vigi 
retention 4 hr. later. 6 groups received ECS immediately sedation, slow an p zine administration a char- 
following the learning trial, and the remaining 6 groups effects. After roch quy ECoG and EMG appeared. 
were in a nomECS condition. Both the ECS and acie fd HO oral S, the integrated ECoG and 
non-ECS groups were divided into 3 groups which Compared with the лолпа Te and iit effect persisted 
received saline, scopolamine, or physostigmine injections ЕМО we ae eels state, which is recognize 
before the learning trial and 3 groups which received the hehe DAR he беер e legs The statistical ampli- 
injections before the retention trial. Results suggest that the crossing of ОШОО parative histograms and 
physostigmine prior to the learning trial or Scopo amine tude analysis was base Combate frequency curves 
Prior to the retention trial protected memory from the р bility paper. The mean (voltage) 
normally disruptive effects of ECS. Scopolamine alone plotted on pro А T Frere the quantified ECoG 
Kis th ang to posite ame belo PENG eyed sh diee рек ee 
е retenti i i ive effect on retention, erical statistica 
Results Bs ped; d а di Pf fluences of bes dme comparison was completed by num 
and/or ECS on ас ine activity.—Journal abstract. 3 it). This 
. 8407. WA (Ciba Gee Ltd. Pharmaceu- , chi-square goodness 2787 Es 
tical Div, Basel, Switzerland) Drug-induced suppres; ` MP hen catalepsy 
Sion of conditioned hyperthermic and conditioned MG БР! resumed, (29 ref.)—Journal ab- 
avoidance behavior response in rats. Psychopharma- © EMG variability 
cologia, 1971. Vel. 200), 153-159-—Investigated the 0 Evangelista, A. M. & Izquierdo, I- (National U., 
influence of different drugs on conditioned ауса 30. Evangel Sciences, Cordoba, Argentina) The 
ehavior and hyperthermia in male albino Wistar rats. A Inst. of Chemical эс! 
911 
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stlect of pre- and post-trial amphetamine injections in rats. P c 
on responses of rats. Prychopharmacologia, 168 Used a vis 
1971, Vol. 20(1), 42-47 — Describes an experiment with — times/trial in an operant conditioning situat 
223 adult albino rats, їп which Ss were trained in a 8 male Wistar rats to avoid an electric shock, 
shuttle-box to avoid shocks, and then retested 5 days group of 8 Ss Oxyprive anoxia was used 
later for retention. A Pretrial injection of 2 mg/kg of each tria! (immediate hypoxia) as an amnesic 
inc increased the performance of CRs on the а 3rd group of 8, similar daily hypoxic tre 
Ist day, but did not improve retention beyond control ^ used but applied 6-7 hr. after the trial ( 
A similar posttrial injection, however, caused a Finally, in immediate hypoxic conditions, 3 ¢ | 
enhancement of retention, even in Ss which had rats were treated with piracetam (UCB 6215) at rae 
а pretrial amphetamine treatment, Atropine tively 10, 100 and 500 mg/kg iven orally dai ra. 
Potentiated the effect of Pretrial amphetamine on before each trial. Results indicate that (a) immediat 
‘ormance during the Ist-day Session, but partly hypoxia strongly impaired learning in untreated 


antagonized that of posttrial am tamine on retention. delayed hypoxia did not interfere with learning, 
The effects of pretrial amphetamine, and its interaction Supporting the interpretation of the effect of immedi 
with atropine were similar to Previously reported — hypoxia on learning as an amnesic one; and () $ 
tions on pseudoconditioning. Am jetamine was treated with piracetam at 100 and 500 were 
to have a dual effect on behavior: (а) an completely protected against immediate d 


enhancing effect on pseudoconditionin, Which could be judged by their learning performance. The protectii 
Potentiated by atropine; and (b) tnother stimulant memory consolidation effect of piracetam is бш 
action on memory consolidation, which was counter- based on the neuropharmacology of this new | 
acted by atropine. Under the conditions of the present (23 ref.)—Journal abstract А 
ептеп, it was to be expected that the effect of 8434 Goldstein, Avram & Judson, Barban A 
Pretrial amphetamine on the Performance of avoidance (Stanford U) Alcohol dependence and mie 
responses on the Ist day would be due to an ere of pendence: Lack of relationship in mice, Si ү 
Pseudoconditioned "nd therefore would not 1971(Apr), Vol. 172(3980), 290-292.—According 10 t 
retention of CRs over control levels. A higher recently proposed hypothesis, physical dependence up 

dose (5 mg/kg) of amphetamine lacked all facilitatory — alcohol is due to the formation of an pur 
action on rning. The effects of atropine by itself were 40 male Swiss-Webster mice served as үй 
t on pretrial injection (a low dose de- periments, This hypothesis was tested vie 

Whether or not ethanol-dependent Ss would show 
Opiate-dependent behavior (withdrawal ШИ i 

tract, drome) when challenged with the к E 

Seni, опо, У. Longo, V. G. (Istituto Superiore di naloxone, Results do not support P. 
ы Ju. imica Tera 1 Rome, Italy Journal abstract P 
Effects of and of some 1 апі. 8435. Goldstein, Dora В. & Pal, Nan иш 


insonian on the response to U, Medical School) Alcohol 
E in mice. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Арг), Vol. mice by inhalation of ethanol: с 
ЖО, 465-466 —Аздлей 184 male white ы groups drawal reaction. Science, 1971(Apt) Vol j 
anapa ig Various doses of amantadine axi Synthetic — 288-290.—Results of an ЮМ levels of ethanol Wt 
antiparkinsonian drugs (e.g, imipramine, atropine, and indicate that intoxicating blood levels in an atmo 
amitryptyline). Ss then received ip injections of L-do maintained for several days in S the alcohol, a) 
and their behaviors were ma Was found that phere of ethanol vapor. On removal rons were graded 0 
amantadine, as well as other Sntiparkinsonian drugs, — Ss developed withdrawal sign Fey of ће wit 
SUN е effects of абора, in mice. Possible indicate <a con and intensity d 

anisms of action are di Journal abstract. — reaction.—Journal. abstract. Hilary. (ium 

8432. yup, Gordon G., Nash, Richard F.& NV 8436. Gray, J. A. & Dudder ridge. gland) 

Charles W. (Т ° U) The effects of a tranquilizer on Experimental Psychology, | reinforcement extinct 
suppimmobility reaction in chickens Additional — amylobarbitone, the partial reinforcement e “te, | 


tii 
й Е , , and the frustration effec! ‚ Vol: 
HLD), 127-128 — ined ds doe conde Neuropharmacology, ier 
tion of the immobility reaction following manual  217-222.—32 male rats were trai ed response нё 
restraint in 41 Production Red chicks. Ss were assigned runway for food rewards, and ou Ist runway 
to 1 of 4 коң receiving 0, 1, 2 or 4 mg/kg of subsequently extinguished in t * en CRF in te d 
i (Pacitran). In terms of number of During training, '/ the Ss wee >» 50% pari 
inductions needed to elicit the immobility response, Ss Ibox and '/ were given ran m7, were inj 
i immobi ЧАЧ 10 be Significantly less orcement. Of each of these po ip daily 
Teactone wig mobility than controls. The duration of sodium amylobarbitone (15 vi^ were inc 20d 
reactions was Inversely related to drug dosage levels acquisition of the response ай "A forced in e Dai 
with controls remaining immobile over 3 times longer „ saline. All Ss were continuous y reina saline E 
than Ss receiving ап орон dosage. Results are " goalbox and all were injected we reinforced 
iterpreted as Supporting the notion that fear underlies extinction. During acquisition, е Ре 2nd runway 4 @ 
tonic immobility Feactions in young chicks—Journal displayed greater jm in the Ist goalbox | ; 
] Giurgea, evre nonreward than after БЕ a 
David eset С, Lel D., Lescrenier, C., &  double-runway frustration effect) Б; Ist, р: a 
logical M. (U. Louvain, Bel, ium) Pharmaco- their resistance to extinction increased resisti 
ypoxia Induced amnesia  Amylobarbitone attenuated the 
оз 


Support for the 
1971(Apr), Vol. 


ч 
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extinction due to PRE but did not affect the double- 
runway frustration effect. (22 ref.)\—Journal abstract. 

8437. Greef, K. & Wagner, J. (U. Düsseldorf, Inst. of 
Pharmacology, W. Germany) Cardiodepressive und 
lokalanaesthetische Wirkungen der Thymoelptica: 
Vergleichende Untersuchungen mit Imipramin, 
Desipramin, Amitriptylin, Nortriptylin und Melitracen. 
[Cardiodepressive and local-anesthetic effects of 
thymoleptic drugs: A comparative study with 
imipramine, desipramine, amitryptyline, nortryptyline 
and melitracene.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1969(Oct), Vol. 
19(10), 1662-1664.—At concentrations of 1, 3, or 10 
ng/ml, respectively, the thymoleptic drugs, imipramine, 
desipramine, amitryptyline, nortryptyline, and 
melitracene caused a dose dependent reduction of 
contractility and beat rate in isolated, spontaneously 
beating atrium preparations of the guinea pig. At the 
same time, thymoleptic drugs enhanced the positively 
inotropic and chronotropic effects of noradrenaline, 
whereas, with the exception of melitracene, they reduced 
or even canceled those of tyramine. On the rabbit cornea 
all thymoleptic drugs show a cocaine-like, surface- 
anesthetic effect. (15 ref.)—English summary. 

8438. Gusel’, V. A. (Leningrad Pediatric Medical 
Inst, USSR) Vliyanie veshchestv, vzaimodeistvuyushchikh 
s serotonino-reaktivnymi sistemami, na épileptiformnye 
razryady v gippokampe krolikov. [Influence of sub- 
stances, interacting with serotonino-reactive systems, on 
epileptiform discharges in the rabbit hippocampus.] 
Farmakologiya i Toksikologiya, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(2), 
135-139.— 16 rabbits with a chronic epileptogenic focus 
in the hippocampus and 8 control rabbits were Ssina 
Study to determine whether (a) serotonino-reactive 
systems are involved not only in normal hippocampal 
functions, but also in the formation of pathological 
hypersynchronous activity therein, and (b) pharmaco- 
logical agents, interacting with serotonino-reactive Sys- 
tems, exert an influence on epileptiform activity. 5- 
oxytryptophan (5-OTP, a serotonin precursor), 5-metox- 
ytryptamine (mexamine; a serotoninmimetic), and 1-2 
mg/kg reserpine iv inhibited the sporadic hippocampal 
epileptiform activity. However, repeated administration 
of .1 mg/kg reserpine sharply intensified the pathological 
activity. Iprazid, iv, increased hippocampal epileptiform 
activity. (English summary) (17 геї)—/. 2. London. 
a 8439. Henriksson, Bengt С. & Järbe, Torbjörn. (U. 

ppsala, Sweden) Effects of diazepam on conditioned 
avoidance learning in rats and its transfer to normal 
state conditions. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 20(2), 
186-190.—16 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats trained 
in conditioned avoidance responding (CAR) after injec- 
tions of diazepam, 10 mg/kg, showed little or no transfer 
When tested in the nondrugged state. In this moderate 
оѕе diazepam did not significantly facilitate the 
acquisition of CAR nor did it decrease already estab- 
ished avoidance behavior.—Journal abstract. 
^ 8440. Hockman, Charles H., Perrin, Richard G., & 
oh Harold. (U. Toronto, Brain Research Lab. 
he atio; Canada) Electroencephalographic and be- 
avioral alterations produced by A'-tetrahydro- 
cannabinol. Science, 1971(May), Vol. 172(3986), 968- 
x Reports that the administration of small doses of 
н "tetrahydrocannabinol to cats with indwelling elec- 
Todes produced a disruption of both the EEG and 
ehavior. Some of these alterations, including the 
appearance of a high-voltage slow wave EEG in the 
awake and moving S, have been observed in cats that 
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had been administered other drugs known to cause 
hallucinogenic states іп man.—Journal abstract. 

8441. Irwin, Samuel; Kinohi, Roberta; Van Sloten, 
Margaret, & Workman, Mary P. (U. Oregon, Medical 
School, Portland) Drug effects on distress-evoked 
behavior in mice: Methodology and drug class 
comparisons. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 20(2), 
172-185.—Attempted to establish the optimal conditions 
of continuous foot shock stimulation (3 min. at .08 ma.) 
for investigating drug effects on distress-evoked behav- 
ior, eg. vocalizing, leaping, running, fighting, and 
recovery latencies. Ss were 6-wk-old female Swiss 
Webster mice. The drugs subsequently studied under 
these conditions (imipramine, methamphetamine, 
methadone, perphenazine, pentobarbital, ethyl alcohol, 
and chlordiazepoxide) could be distinguished and clas- 
sified from the profiles of action obtained. Greatest 
overall reduction of the distress-evoked behaviors in 
diminishing order were produced by perphenazine, 
methadone, ethyl alcohol, and chlordiazepoxide. Metha- 
done most selectively reduced leaping responses; 
perphenazine most selectively prolonged recovery time 
latencies. None of the agents reduced fighting at doses 
that did not also modify the other modes of responding. 
—Journal abstract. $ 

8442. Jaffe, Peter G. & Baum, Morrie. (McGill U., 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Increased resistance- 
to-extinction of an avoidance response in rats 
following the administration of hashish resin. Psycho- 
pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 20(1), 97-102.—Trained 30 
experimentally naive hooded rats to avoid shock in an 
automated apparatus. Ss were then given extinction trials 
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& Coulson, G, E. (Clarke Inst 
nto, Ontario, Canada) Effects ot 
administration on 
Science, 
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ved a single 
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and a 


(atropine and scopolamine) and a 
hibitor (phy sosugmine) with regard to 
postreinforcement EEG synchronization 
epicortical steady Potential shift (rewa 
sitive variation RCPV) in cats 
Or milk reward. Results indicate 
functionally a tagonistic choli 
nisms in the visual cortex of the cat; 
rhythmic phasing of neuronal activity 
frequency of 78 cps during the 
Synchronization, RCPV responses, presumably b 
recurrent hyperpolarizing inhibition, and 
responsible for desy nchronization of the electro 
activity through a blocking action on the vii 
mechanism. (27 ref.)—Jou ) 
5448. Mashkovskil, M. D. & cl 
(All-Union Research Chemico-Pharm: 
Moscow, USSR) Vilyanie azatena na blo l 
aktivnost’ golovnogo тогда. [Influence of azap 
cerebral bioclectrica activity.] Farmakolog 
logiya, 1971(Mar). Vol. 34(2), 144-148-—Una 
immobilized cats and rabbits were used to stu 
influence on cerebral bioelectrical activity 
[244-methy} е УЧ) rc diazap 
dihydrochloride), possessing an ve act 
with respect to a number 0 pharmacological 
close to imipramine and other tricyclic ani | 
1-10 mg/kg azaphen iv exerted a stimulating inf 
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summary) (20 ref.)—4. D. s 
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deep anesthesia induced by diethyl ether. It was 
demonstrated that very deep stage ether induced elec- 
trographic seizure activity, which originated in the limbic 
system and propagated to the neocortex with minimal or 
no involvement of the midbrain reticular formation. The 
reticular multiple unit activity was markedly depressed at 
the preictal period and enhanced only slightly during the 
seizure, whereas the multiple unit activity at the limbic 
system and neocortex decreased gradually during the 
preictal period and increased abruptly and explosively 
when rhythmical seizure activity occurred in these brain 
areas. It is suggested that the seizure induced by ether 
might be due to a combination of excitation of limbic 
structures and depression of the brainstem controlling 
system. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

8451. Novikova, G. V. & Komendantova, M. V. 
(Moscow Medical Stomatological Inst., USSR) O 
deistvii gidroksizina i oksilidina na tsentral'nuyu 
nervnuyu sistemu. [On the action of hydroxyzine and 
oxylidine on the central nervous system.] Farmakologiya i 
Toksikologiya, 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(2, 131-135.—400 
white rats and 12 rabbits were used to study the actions 
on the CNS of hydroxyzine and oxylidine (tranquilizers 
devoid of anticorazol—antimetrazol—effect). Elemen- 
tary emotional behavior was investigated with implan- 
tation of electrodes in the lateral and ventromedial 
hypothalamic nuclei (for elicitatioh of the reactions of 
self-stimulation and avoidance, respectively). Defensive 
CRs were also employed. Bioelectrical recordings of 
various parts of the brain were made for rabbits. Pain 
sensitivity was determined by electrical stimulation of 
the tail for rats. The 2 drugs had effects that were mostly 
similar. However, in the case of hydroxyzine, self- 
Stimulation was noticeably inhibited; whereas oxylidine 
increased it somewhat. While the effects of the 2 drugs 
on cerebral bioelectrical activity were in the same 
direction, differences in the intervals of time for their 
emergence were noted in various structures of the brain 
(hippocampus, hypothalamus). (English summary) (15 
tef.)—J. D. London. 

8452. Ortiz, Aurelio; Glover, Alice, & Lang, William J. 
(San Marcos U., Medical School, Lima, Peru) The 
effects of acute and chronic administration of 
chlorpromazine on the acquisition and extinction of 
positively reinforced operant responses. Physiology & 

ehavior, 1971(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 407-412. —Assigned 40 
young albino rats to 1 of 4 groups receiving ip injections 
of saline or chlorpromazine (CPZ). CPZ depressed the 
acquisition of positively reinforced conditioned re- 
fPonses, the degree of depression depending on the dose 
evel and task difficulty. High doses blocked the learning 
process at an early stage, and had a greater depressant 
ы fect than did a lower dose at the same stage. Chronic 
teatment even if discontinued during training decreased 
ance of a previously learned task and facilitated 
ur ction. Continued chronic treatment decreased mo- 
тег Acüvity and ability to acquire а discriminative 
esponse. it is proposed that CPZ affects learning by 

epressing motor activity, and by impairing other 
Processes that are involved in the acquisition of CRs. It 
appears that chronic CPZ has little permanent effect on 
na ability to learn new tasks, but may affect the 
ention of previously learned responses. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. , 

8453. Ott, Tilmann & Matthies, Hansjürgen. (Medical 
Mademy, Inst. of Pharmacology & Toxicology. 

agdeburg, W. Germany) Die Wirkung von Orotsaure 
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auf die durch elektrokonvulsiven Schock ausgelóste 
retrograde Amnesie. [The influence of orotic acid on 
the retrograde amnesia caused by electroconvulsive 
shock.] Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 20(1) 16- 
21.—Investigated the influence of the RNA precursor 
orotic acid on the retrograde amnesia caused by ECS in 
rats using an optical discrimination test. ECS, given 2 hr. 
or less after training, led to significant retrograde 
amnesia in controls if tested 24 hr. later. The same effect 
was found in Ss treated with a single dose of 100 mg/kg 
orotic acid ip, given 10 min. before training. Contrary to 
these findings, no amnesia could be produced in Ss 
pretreated with a daily dose of 100 mg/kg orotic acid ip 
over 4 days. The prolongation of extinction, typical after 
orotic acid treatment, was also seen in these Ss. An 
explanation of these findings may be that repeated 
administration of orotic acid leads to an improved 
consolidation of memory, possibly via some changes in 
the central nucleotide and/or RNA metabolism.—Eng- 
lish abstract. 

8454. Panksepp, Jaak. (U. Sussex, Lab. of Ex- 

imental Psychology, England) Drugs and stimulus- 

und attack. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
6(4), 317-320.—Studied the effects of chlordiazepoxide 
and methamphetamine on stimulus-bound attack in 28 
albino rats. Chlordiazepoxide essentially abolished stim- 
ulus-bound affective attack while decreasing the thresh- 
old of quiet-biting attack. Меат hetamine accen- 
tuated affective attack and increase the threshold of 
quiet-biting. Generally, the drug effects on stimulus- 
bound affective attack simulated changes that occur 
during reflexive-fighting, and the drug effects on quiet- 
biting attack tended to simulate effects found wi 
spontaneous mouse-killing.—Journal abstract. — 
Susan. (U. Michigan) 
Effects of methamphetamine hydrochloride on im- 
. Psychonomic Sei- 
Reports that the 


of the strength of the social bond formed during an 


imprinting opportunity. Im il 
d 4 fluence of sodium pentobarbital, a tran- 


chicks using methamp! 
stimulant, it was found that, relative t 
under the осе of the excitan 
indices of imprinting. 
Ж. Randt, Clark T. Quer Y David; Goldstein, 
agnoste, Berta. 

Ma ROM Кериле biosynthesis inhibition: Ef- 
ry in mice. Science, 
498-499.—Diethyldithiocarbaniete,, e 
i inhibi есге; » 
дора n датум the brain. The effects of 


this inhibi 1 penes 
trated in 2 experiments In single-tria 
egre in 40 adult male CS7BL/6J mice. ournal 


tract. Ыы 
т 8457. Russell, Roger W., Vasquez, Beatris Ja Оте 
street, David H., & D: ish, Frank W. (U. та 
Irvine) Effects of cholinolytic agents on eet Ah 
following development of tolerance nag 
cholinesterase activity. Psychopharmacologt laut 
Vol. 20(1), 32-41 The development of tolerance g 
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periods of chronically low levels of cholinesterase (ChE) 
induced by administration of diisopropyl fluorophos- 
phate (DEP) is evidenced in systematic changes in 
behavioral variables. The present experiment studied the 
biochemical mechanism(s) involved by challenging 
tolerant and control Ss (22 naive male Sprague-Dawley 
rats) with pharmacological agents known to affect the 
cholinergic system: the cholinolytics, atropine, and 
methylatropine. Measures of the free operant behavior 
showed tolerance to have developed by the 9th injection 
of DFP, after which the challenge series began. Clear 
differences were apparent between the effects of the 
cholinolytic agents on the tolerant and control groups. 
nse curves for both groups showed similar 
trends of decreasing performance with increasing dose 
level until a critical point was reached. With сэм 
increases in dose, there was а complete absence of 
responding in the majority of tolerant Ss, while controls 
continued to perform at about 40% normal. The fact that 
effects of the methylatropine challenge were not signif- 
icantly different in tolerant and control Ss implies that 
the biochemical Process(es) of tolerance had a major 
SEER ponent. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
. Sanghvi, Indravadan; Urquiaga, Xavier, & 
(New York U., Medical Center) 
Exploration of the anti-depressant potential of 
. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 202) 118 
127.—Investigated the potential usefulness of L-dopa as 
an antidepressant with mongrel dogs. It was hypothe- 
sized that a potential antidepressant should potentiate 
the behavioral and cardiovascular effects of yohimbine, 
а naturally occurring indole alkaloid. The interactions of 
L-dopa with antagonists and drugs that potentiate its 
effects were also investigated. Ss were prepared by 
placing an indwelling cannula in the femoral artery for 
recording arterial pressure. Results indicate that L-dopa 
(30 mg/kg) produced sedative effects, whereas 
yohimbine p uced stimulatory effects. L-dopa failed 
to potentiate yohimbine effects. Ro 4-4602 (50 mg/kg), a 
decarboxylase inhibitor, markedly inhibited the effects 
of L-dopa. Басрада! (1-2 mg/kg) a dopamine 
antagonist, completely prevented the behavioral and 
cardiovascular effects of L-dopa. Following imipramine 
(1.5 mg/kg) pretreatment, L-dopa failed to produce any 
behavioral effects, However, imipramine, when admin- 
istered 10-15 min. after L-dopa, markedly increased 
behavioral effects but reduced the cardiovascular and 
emetic effects. Results are consistent with the literature, 


finding L-dopa not to be an antidepressant in man, but 
inducing, rat 
abstract. 


operant beha geon. Sci- 
ence, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1713977), 1258-1260.—Im 5. 


tions of melatonin in 8 adult male White Carneaux 
Pigeons had a dose-dependent, rate-increasing effect on 


є псге although 
during the initial Part of each interval. (16 ref.)—Journal 


8460. Schrold, J. & Squires, В. F. (A/S Ferrosan, 
pee Lab., Soeborg, Denmark) Behavioural effects 
Mes mphetamine in young chicks treated with 

lanine. Psychop ologia, 1971, Vol. 


916 m. _! 
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20(1), 85-90.—d-Amphetamine administered 
old White Leghorn cockerels provoked win thn, 
postural changes, and twittering. p-Cl-phenylalinite | 
pey ester (H 69/17) which lowered the 
-hydroxytryptamine (serotonin) (5- and убор. 
3-indole-acetic acid in the brain KU | 
values in chicks of the same age, induced no 
behavioral changes. Pretreatment with Н 69/17 pre. 
tected against the above mentioned effects of & 
amphetamine. Simultaneously d-amphetamine indi | 
marked excitation with aggressive behavioral compo | 
nents, It is concluded (a) that the predominant actions | 
d-amphetamine in newly hatched chicks are mediated 
via а serotonergic (tryptaminergic) mechanism, vhi | 
masks the excitatory effects of the drug in this animal | 
species; and (b) that there are great similarities beten 
the behavioral changes seen after d-amphetamine it 
5-HT depleted chicks and imipramine in normal chicks. 
21 ref.)—Journal abstract. | 
8461. Seiden, Lewis S. & Martin, Teackle W.(U. 
Chicago) Potentiation of effects of L-dopa us 
ditioned avoidance behavior by inhibition i 
tracerebral dopa decarboxylase. Physiology 
ior, 1971(Арг), Vol. 6(4), 453458, onn 
possible to completely inhibit extracereor | 
decarboxylase without inhibiting or only partially al 
iting cerebral decarboxylase by using sull 


tead of Rot 


npe 


dopamine. Results indicate that ext reversal oft | 
of eem to dopamine is not essential CAR. (1 т) 
reserpine-induced suppression 0 iul 
RO og eg En (Harvard Medical ae К i 
Mass.) Differential action of dud а cine 
cerebral responses. cre s 151-3 
Neurophysiology, 1971(May), Vol. 277 esthetiZe 
ied. Ee Sects! responses 2 of dina 
immobilized cats after iv nent Reo m 
divided doses. It was found that Jvsynaptic mechani 
responses which depend upon po ij pressant effect 
were most sensitive to Ше B 
diazepam. Species-specific di 1: Tishi-sensit 
diazepam on cat, man, ona jum 
(Papio papio) are discussed. s 
depressant effects of Чагры this п may, 
interneurons. It is suggested t me Де пуос 
for the observed beneficial у fy Ja 
ders. (French summary) (2 ©. Davi 
8463. Stein, Larry & Wise Coy of 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Possible ^ 3 dre 
Progressive damage to t ; 
system by 6-hydroxydopa 
Vol. 171(3975), 1032-103 aie 
repeated intraventricular injec! 
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caused marked and long-lasting deficits in brain self- 
simulation and other rewarded behaviors in the rat. The 
ehavioral deficits, and the depletion of brain 
norepinephrine induced by 6-hydroxydopamine, were 
revented by prior treatment with chlorpromazine. 
Episodic or continuous formation of endogenous 6- 
ydroxydopamine in man as a result of a genetically 
determined enzymatic error could selectively damage the 
inding capacity and, eventually, the structural integrity 
of the noradrenergic reward mechanism. Such damage 
might cause the fundamental symptoms and long-term 
downhill course of schizophrenia. (38 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 
8464, Sutton, Dwight & Burns, Jerry. (Arizona State 
U) Alcohol dose effects of feedback-maintained 
simple reaction time. Journal of Psychology, 197 (Jul), 
Vol, 78(2), 151—159.—2 dose levels of alcohol were given 
to 10 adult volunteers (age range, 23-40 yr.) performing 
inger extension and finger flexion in an RT paradigm. 2 
stimulus modes—visual and auditory—were investigat- 
td. RTs were briefer to auditory than to visual stimuli. 
Flexion and extension responses were approximately 
equal in RT latency. Alcohol impaired females in their 
performance of each response but did not affect males 
significantly. Ss with normally faster RTs were less 
affected by alcohol than were those with normally slower 
RTs,—Author abstract. 

8465. Tewari, S. & Noble, E. P. (U. California, Irvine) 
Ethanol and brain protein synthesis. Brain Research, 
1971, Vol. 26(2), 469-474.—Determined changes in the 
cerebral protein synthesizing system of mice chronically 
exposed to ethanol. Ss were 24 C57BL/6J male mice who 
received a 10% ethanol-water solution and 24 matched 
КЕ who received just water as their sole drinking 
ШШ It was found that “chronic ethanol imbibition of 10 
hys or longer duration exerts multiple effects on the 
оет synthesizing system of mouse brains.” A rise in 
MD ribosomes was observed in Ss. These were 
ү. елау less active than those from controls, 
ESSE, that “either fewer polysomes are present OF 
SN ere are structural and/or functional aberrations 1n 
t © polysomal units.” Speculation on chronic alcohol 

х m in humans is made. (20 ref)—P. Hertzberg. 
6. Valzelli, L. & Bernasconi, S. (Mario Negri Inst, 
Differential 


aci armacological Research, Milan, Italy) 
emoti у of some psychotropic drugs as a function of 
ol S level in animals. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, 
Psych 0(1), 91-96.— Tested the activity of various 
y otropic drugs on the abnormal behavior induced 
a Wonged isolation in both male Swiss albino mice 
effects SAT male rats. It is suggested that the different 
roris, own by the drugs on the various behavioral 
emotion of the 2 species considered are dependent on the 
а үз level of the experimental Ss. (29 ref.)—Journal 
M67. VanGilder L 
i , John C. & O'Leary, James =i 
йол U., Medical School) Effect of nembutal 
язы upon Purkinje cell activation in the cat. 
I971(May P halography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
evoked ar), Vol. 30(3), 173-188.—Recorded cerebellar 
field Phenomena from 86 cats, comparing successively 
under tential and Purkinje cell (P cell) unit responses 
nembutal, al procaine block in the flaxedilized S an 
the field anesthesia. The configurations and latencies О 
folia) 29 potentials which followed stimulation of 
Were шты and olivary and pontine afferent sources 
Ot altered by the induction of nembutal, but unit P 
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cell responses were significantly changed. With ex- 
tracellular microelectrodes, a clearly discernible deple- 
tion in spontaneous unit activity occurred during the 
transition to nembutalized state. With this depletion a 
change in P cell unit response to stimulation occurred, 
Before nembutal, surface folial stimulation may be 
followed by up to 14 unit spikes during the negative 
phase of the surface-evoked potential; after nembutal, by 
a maximum of only 2 such spikes, The olivocerebellar 
response changed from a single unit spike in the 
prenembutal record to the classical repetitive spike 
pattern in the nembutalized $. (French summary) (39 
геѓ.)—Јоита! summary. 

8468. Walsh, J. Michael & Guralnick, Michael J. 
(American U.) The effects of epinephrine and 
chlorpromazine on visual cliff behavior in hooded 
and albino rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
23(1-А), 1-3.—Tested 36 Long-Evans hooded and 36 
Sprague-Dawley albino infant rats on the visual cliff. Ss 
were then observed for a 5-min period after receiving 
injections of epinephrine, chlorpromazine, or a placebo. 
Hooded Ss (a) chose the shallow side of the visual cliff 
more often; (b) spent more time on that side; and (c) 
were more emotional, as measured by fecal bolus counts. 
Albinos explored more, as indicated by their hi her 
activity and crossover scores. Epinephrine tended to 
increase the emotionality of the albinos and markedly 
facilitated the response of avoiding the deep side of the 
visual cliff. Strain differences evident їп visual cliff 
behavior are discussed in terms of differences in 
emotionality rather than ability to perceive depth. (22 

Journal. abstract. 

ч im Walter, S., Balzano, E, Vuillon-Cacciuttolo, Gn 
& Naquet, R. (Lab. of Surgical Neurophysiology, Unit 
4l, Suresnes, France) Effets. comportementaux et 
électrographiques du diéthylamide de l'acide D- 
lysergique (LSD 25) sur le Papio paplo photo, 
sensible. [Behavioral and electrographic «ез ol 
D-lysergic acid diethylamide pool on Ne goo 
iti i i 'roence] 
sensitive Papio c eu A КАД) 294-305. Stud 
ied the behavior, spontaneous electrographic activities, 


i ntials, and hotosensitivity of 15 
visual n Paa after iv administration 


i n 
КУЙ S fe ee pm parameters were opted 
i ips between them investigated, 
There was а res between the disturbances 
i 4), the disappearance 
of eh у, Ше Уор. Кри обе еу 
vi tential in the lateral 
the visual evoked pote! ips ae f 
ipi i d the 
the occipital evoked potential, an 

te late we rade frontorolandic response. It is 

t the photosensitivity o сет 
ае um integrity of the occipital nt eg 

1 1 е, 

ou ene ау "impulses in the rontorolandic 
) (46 ref.) English summary. 
; Pescor, Frank Т., Miller, 
(U. Kentucky, Coll. of 
secondary (oon: 
following withdrawal of mor- 
ditioned) rono РӘ! „ Psychopharma- 
sically dependent rats. PS ср кр 
n anise-flavored aqueous 
5 yen was provided as the 
2 male Wistar 


physically 


solution of etonitazene, 
sole drinking fluid for 1 
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dependent rats (MFETZ) maintained on morphine, 200 
mg/kg ip once daily at & AM (hence acutely abstinent 
cach night) and for 12 salinc-injected Ss. Only anise- 
flavored water was available to 12 comparable physically 
сеч і j Beginning 3 days 
after a а! permanent termination me Ine or 
saline e all Sé were tested at intervals ао 
day period on nocturnal Choice drinking from 2 tubes 
(positions alternated); | contained anisc-flavored water 
and the other, plain water, Ana of variance on the 


cates that the potenc reinforcers 50 
pes сап persist long ater wenn withdrawal 
mplications for problems of relapse and treatment of 

i vo are discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract 


8471. ооф, Donald J. & R A 
. | outtenberg, Aryeh 


(Northwestern U) ** " in activity 
actions. / С ive d Physiological Psy- 


male albino Dawley rats. Adult Ss on a 

] eet ecd increased running in 
E сез And a paradoxical depression of food 
intake. This "self-starvation" effect was markedly 
potentiated in younger Ss, which, relative to controls, ran 


ng the activity and alleviating weight 
loss of the o Ss, and (b) exacerbated К-у Ден аң 
with younger Ss. It is concluded that 30-45 day old Ss 
reacted to 23-hr deprivation with a severe stress 


or un, reaction ode Self-starvation situation. (19 


irmácologe У. У. а Онча . U. (Inst. 

Pharmacology, eel USSR) EA 
ustoichivnosti myshei gipoksil pod vilyaniem 
trankvilizatorov fada. (етет 


in the resistance of mice to h xia under the influence 
ine series.) Byulleten’ 

ШТ УЫН Biologii і Meditsiny, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
4 nes ms теп ts the e Of a study on the 
e Пагерат ихеп), chlordiazepoxide 
(elenium), and nitrazepam (mogadon) upon the survival 
o О, айе : e" а hermetic chamber with 
€ d 1 М umetric %). Not less than 16 


te and aminazine displayed no clear pro- 
itive action in hypoxia. (English summary) (18 ref.)— 7. 


ry A AHi, Walter S, (Florida State U) Qus- 

рерге discharge and preference a, of 

penicillamine treated rats, Physiology & Behavior, 
918 
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1971(Арг), Vol. 6(4), 419423.—Test 
that penicillamine (D-Pen) induces” 
impairment in gustation, by cai ing p 
28 male Sprague-Dawley rats were 
haviorally and aoc a 
of NaCl concentrations, Ss were 
solutions of various taste qualities 
exaggerated preference. Large prefe 
concentrations of sodium sacci апп, 
NaCl solutions were found to exist in 
D-Pen. The clectrophysiological be 
grated nerve activity responses were simi 
and experimental groups. It is concluded t 
despite producing marked preference 
alter the sensitivity of the taste bud to 


Journal abstract 
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5474. Bergman, Joel S. (Bowling Green State U| 
Sources of information which contribute to hi 
training and control of cardiovascular respone 
Dissertation Abstracts International, V97\(Mat), 
31(9-B), 5652 eo à 

8475. Kleinman, Roger . Tennes 
development of voluntary cone 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 
31(9-B), 5666-5667. 

8476. Pastukhov, V. A. (Pavlov Inst. of 
Leningrad, 1 ei wae ie kory 
mozga v norme | 
[Blood supply of the cerebral cortex ШУ y 
and in experimental neurosis.) (3) 106109. 208 
Deyatelnosti, 1970(Sep), Vol. 205), ү] 
were used to study the changes in blood: ш dit 
temporal cortical structures in Trespo! h 
stimuli in the normal state and in і uH 
Thermistors were implanted in Zon db) 
auditory cortex. A tone (1500-2200 ic 
the blood supply in this area, bu! s 
20/sec), after extinction of the o nationi : 
unchanged After a number of GE t began to e 
rhythmic light (20/sec) and the to ed 

Ше 
ай 


did. It was 
the same changes as the tone i 1 
extinguish this лийза, and to restore it Rhythm 
at 5/sec served as differentiation. А оон a 
produced, over a 4-day period, in is ê bination Wit 
differential conditioned signals Uh meurosis ё sn 
electroshock, leading to exper | nedre dum H 
in (a) lengthening of latent ра ex -cortex 
changes in blood supply ol tr nconditioned 
response to both conditioned бн 
(b) disinhibition of ше eal 
changes in blood supply. P of the 
1.5-2 mo. Changes in blood xu 
were shown to have a functio: =” 
appeared after the S's eme 
neurosis without any therapy 


„—1. D. Lond F. 
ашгу) dn ref.)- A.M. & Crawford, 


Polytechnic Inst) Tonic iu: 4 * 
Iguana iguana. Animal Behav е iguanas 
180), 3917395. Results trom 8 | mile pe mue 
that the tonic immobility respo inversion, 
iguana by a combination © immobility | 
moderate pressure. During а Tate, the Ву 
systematic decline in respiratio! » 
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sporadic, and the magnitude irregular. Prolonged im- 
mobility did not seem to be consonant with a fear 
hypothesis, but could be the result of a period of cortical 
depression due to increased brainstem activity. (18 
ref.) —M. Strobel. 

$478. Weisbard, Charles & Graham, Frances K. (U. 
Wisconsin) Heart-rate change as a component of the 
orienting response in monkeys. Journal of Compara- 
tive & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1), 
74-83.—Reports that direction of the heart-rate (HR) 
response appears to distinguish, in many species, 
between a generalized orienting response accompanied 
by HR deceleration and a generalized defensive reflex 
accompanied by HR acceleration. 3 experiments with a 
total of 7 male and 11 female stump-tailed monkeys were 
conducted. HR was studied under conditions permitting 
the 2 reflexes to be distinguished. Deceleration was 
obtained when conditions were appropriate for eliciting 
orienting, ie. when novel nonstartling moderately 
intense stimuli were presented to awake Ss. Acceleration 
was obtained when stimuli were intense.—Journal 
abstract. 
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8479. Badia, Pietro; Culbertson, Stuart; Defran, R. H., 
& Lewis, Paul. (Bowling Green State U.) Attenuation of 
rat vocalizations to shock by a stimulus: Sensory 
interaction effects? Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1) 131-136. 
—Studied the attenuation of distress vocalizations to 
shock by a stimulus preceding shock in 6 experiments 
with 48 Holizman albino and 24 hooded female rats. 
Attenuation remained constant within and across 4 
experimental sessions and occurred on the Ist trial. 
Significantly fewer vocalizations occurred when shock 
was preceded by onset of a visual stimulus with either a 
- Or 6-sec trace or delay interval. Inhibition of 
vocalizations did not occur (a) when onset of bo 
stimulus and shock was simultaneous, (b) when the 
stimulus was offset of stimulation, or (с) when stimulus 
Was in the same sensory modality (tactual) as shock. A 
Nonassociative interpretation emphasizing sensory in- 
teraction is supported.—Journal abstract. 
8480. Bergström, Bengt & Amberg, Peter. (Inst. of 
Military Psychology, Stockholm, Sweden) The effect of 
threat- and task-oriented attitude upon performance 
de stress. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 1971, 
ol. 12(1), 14-20.—Studied tracking performance and 
arousal level in 30 army conscripts who were threatened 
with electric shocks. It was hypothesized that Ss with 
experimentally induced threat-oriented (despair) atti- 
tudes would degrade performance as a function of 
arousal, and that Ss with task-oriented (confidence) 
attitudes would retain normal performance under 
arousal, Results show that performance deteriorat 
More under conditions of despair, but that the arousa" 
performance relation conformed to the activation theory 
In both conditions.—Journal abstract. .  , b 
^ 8481. Bevan, J. (Royal Naval Physiological Lab., 
Osport, England) The human auditory evol re- 
fPonse and contingent negative variation in hyper 
aric air. Electroencephalography & Clinical Nego 
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water of 300 ft. Results indicate that the AER was 
significantly affected at depth, while the CNV showed no 
significant changes. Results suggest that the AER and 
CNV are generated by independent mechanisms. The 
AER is considered to be attenuated by inhibition exerted 
during its propagation and passage through the 
ascending reticular activating system (ARAS). The CNV 
is considered to be a self-propagating phenomenon, 
initiated by the interaction between the specific, non- 
specific, and associational thalamic nuclei and, as such, 
to be at least partly independent of the changes assumed 
to occur in the activity of the ARAS. (French summary) 
(24 ref.)—Journal summary. 
8482. Cabanac, M., Cunningham, D. J., & Stolwijk, J. 
A. (U. Claude Bernard, U.ER. Médicale Lyon Sud- 
Ouest, Oullins, France) Thermoregulatory set point 
during exercise: A behavioral approach. Journal of 
Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
76(1), 94-102.—Examined the finding that response to a 
peripheral thermal stimulus is an indicator of thermal 
status with respect to the thermoregulatory set point. 6 
men and 3 women were provided with a glove perfused 
with water, adjustable in temperature from 15-45°С. Ss 
were asked to maintain the glove temperature at the level 
they considered most pleasant. In response to envi- 
ronmental temperatures ranging 15-45°С and to exercise 
at levels of 500 and 1,000 kgm/min, the selected glove 
temperature ranged 20-40°C. The preferred y 
temperature (a) depended strongly on internal body 
temperature, (b) was affected to a lesser extent by mean 
skin temperature, and (c) was not affected by exercise 
alone. Results suggest there is no change in thermo- 
regulatory set point during exercise. (27 ref.)—Journal 
stract. 
p $483. Engel, J., Hanson, L. C., & Roos, B. E. (U. 
Goteborg, Sweden) Effect of electroshock on 5-HT 
metabolism in rat brain. Psychopharmacologia, 1971, 
Vol. 20(2), 197-200.—Administered. repeated electro- 
shock treatment (EST) on 3 consecutive days to 72 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats. The last treatment was given 
immediately after an injection of a try| tophan-hydrox- 
lase inhibitor, H 22/54. Ss were killed 3 hr. later, 2-4 
rainstems were pooled, analyzed for S-hydroxytryptamine 
(5-HT) and 5-hydroxyindoleacetic acid (5-HIAA), and 
the values compared with a group of Ss receiving H 
22/54 only. A significant decrease in 5-HT was seen in 
the EST group indicating an increase in the release of 
5-HT after the repeated treatment. When the level of 
5.HIAA in the EST group was compared with the level 
in the grou treated with H 22/54 alone, the difference 
was slight. The small increase could be explained by the 
rather slow turnover rate of 5-HT in the CNS and thus E 
the synthesis of 5-HIAA. The possibility of an accel- 
erated outflow of 5-HIAA from the CNS after EST 


should alie bein, William. (City Coll, City U. New 


Disruptive effects у 
еи deprivation оп long-term memory. Physiolo, s 
Behavior, 1971(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 279-282. reina 
hypothesis that REM sleep deprivation will procu: 
impairment of long-term memory. 64 h — 
deprived of REM sleep for 3, 5, or 7 continuou: * ys, 
during the interval between à crm eroi rasi se 
ini i uent ri j 
T rar pe uisa and а отаде amnesia when test 


iology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 30(3), 198-204-—Recorde f ә i 

auditory evoked fenus (AER) and contingent nega: SPa ed ter. following termination of REM 

tive variation (CNV) from 13 experienced male Ше deprivation. Ss did not recover from the ice р 

е dune and following, ane a was administered immediately following еер 
nt air press at 


___—————— REI 
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deprivation. In a further stud: 
findings was obtained by d 
mice of REM sleep during 
discrimination training experi 
T-maze and the $ 
—Journal abstract. 


under conditions of (a 
Water deprivation plus shock. Results 
delivered while the 5 w. 
i an shock alone and that merely Experimental Biology, Shrewsbury, : 

not elicit aggressive responses. — desynchronized sleep deprivation 


Jack E. DeGood. 


Social Psychol. 


Exp. I, Ss underwent an 
Procedure, in which the 
control over rest periods, 
had comparable res 
experimental group manifes 
systolic blood pressure level 


1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1 
aftereffects of UHF 


Were less active than non-UHF 
less active for a short 
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ly, the generality of these 
priving 64 Swiss Webster fiziologicheskikh s 

the interval between a tsional’no. 

ment in а black-white uating th 
retention test. (29 ref.) г.] In A. N. Luk'yano 


-through latency. It іп rats after electroconvulsive sl 
son have not Behavior, 1971(Маг), Vol. 6(3), 229 
port their contention а single ECS to 34 albino male 
hich is insufficient to immediat y following паара 
memory disruption. ina step-through apparatus. Test trials. 


D. D. (Auburn U.) experiment with 40 Ss replicated the 15 
pon shock elicited effect and included a control Кор tha 
. Psychonomic Science, phenomenon was not a systemic 

orded aggressive re- interaction of footshock and ECS. Oth 
awley albino rats onstrated that retention at 15 min., althou 
ation only, and (b) is not complete. Some implications for m 
indicate that shock are discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal ab 


„ Douglas E., 
ARM: (Florida State 
ors in modulat- 
urnal of Personality sleep deprivation and sleep rd 
Vol. 19(1), 60-68. immersion stress, and (d) normal сори 
ments with 24 and 30 male of D sleep had faster habituation al 
reducing func- startle responses than did ПОШ 
actors in stressful situations, In habituation rates as stress кыр. Д 
aversive '/,-hr shock-avoidance the faster habituation in the Ds Er t 
Ss had optional probably not due to D sleep оке 
group of yoked controls accompanying stress and/or in 

5 imposed on them. The —Journal abstract. 
antially reduced 


to their yoked GENETICS x 


ceded by a reliable New lights on behavioural шт 
icipatory systolic гейис- British Psychological So of 
he prerest signal and — 1-8.—The growing ассер к i 

¢ length of ^ hereditary influences in de éd T 
)—Journal abstract. ences in behavior is observed. 
) AR med D,& 
ansas ereffects of low 
Psychonomic Science, 8493. Burt, Cyril. Heredity ves 
amined behavioral 
male naive Sprague- 
posed to UHF of low 
low intensity (.43..15 


al Ss. UHF Ss available data is illustrated briefly: 


8489. Luk’yanoy, A. 


sostoyaniya chelovekà-opt 


P Hector E. (Amer- — Vol. 44:11853).— Discusses @ em 
immersion of mice emotional tension, (b) the analysis o 
al of Comparative & the EEG integrator, and (c) the a 
1971(Јип), Vol 76(1) 119- intersections. per unit time at 
i се in hot or included is а 
wing a single istics of the 
. In lems in the sp 


discussion of the tran 
nk “breathing—vagus 
ectral analysis of sp ch s 
lication of spectral evaluation 
teristics of speech are con 
8490. Miller, Ralph R. & 
Coll., City U. New York) Temporal © 


min. later found retention at 15 m 


8491. Stern, Warren C. (Worcester | 


Sponse habituation in the rat. Ps 
197 (Apr), Vol. 23(1-A), 31-32.—Assigned 
Sprague-Dawley rats to 1 of 4 o 1 
synchronized (D) sleep deprivation, ( 


и 


8492. Broadhurst, P. L. (U. Birmingh: 


(o sous 
psychogenetics is discussed И P v 
experiments using cross-br 


letin of the British Psychological See ^ 
2482), 9-15.—The essential te 
requisite calculations ie ner d 
are explained in ero E 
How they may be appli brief 


4 U. Notre 
8494. Gwadz, Robert W. (U. i T 
factorial inheritance of early sexual ^ 
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mosquito, Aedes atropalpus. Animal Behaviour, 
1970(May), Vol. 18(2), 358-361.— The autogenous strain 
shows an early onset of receptivity with a mean 
insemination time of 38 hr. The anautogenous strain 
shows a prolonged refractory period with a mean 
insemination time of 120 hr. Analyses of hybrids and 
backcrosses indicate that early receptivity is under the 
control of a single, autosomal, semidominant gene. The 
sexual behavior seems to differ as a result of differential 
rates of hormone production by the corpora allata. The 
autogenous strain, with a more rapid rate of hormone 
production and a consequently high juvenile hormone 
titer soon after emergence, becomes receptive early. The 
anautogenous strain with a slower rate of hormone 
production becomes receptive late. Hybrids are inter- 
mediate but more closely resemble the autogenous line. 
Application of a juvenile hormone analogue to the 
anautogenous strain, homozygous for late receptivity, 
produced sexually precocious females.—M. Strobel. 

8495. Levine, Ralph L. (Michigan State U.) Selective 
breeding for principal components and factors 
based upon behavioral traits. Multivariate Behavioral 
Research, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 127-130.— Principal 
components or rotations of principal components are 
special cases of linear composites. As such a mue 
component can function as a selection index in ee, 
experiments, where, instead of selecting for 1 behavior: 
trait, selection is carried out on an index formed from 2 
or more phenotypic characteristics, If the same weights 
are used in all generations and breeding lines, and if 
| eld and variables are standardized relative to the 
foundation stock, then the distributional parameters of 
the component scores will change, provided, of course, 
that heritability is sufficiently high. Similar methods can 
be used to select for more than 1 principal component at 
а time.—Journal abstract. 

8496. Lindzey, Gardner; Lochlin, John; Manosevitz, 
Martin, & Thiessen, Delbert. (U. Texas) Behavioral 

netics Annual Review of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 22, 
39-44. Reviews major areas of research in the past 5 уг. 
involving (a) pathways of gene expression; (b) sensory 
and cognitive abilities and learning; (c) personality 
temperament, and social behavior; (d) evolution; and (е) 
research methodology. A trend toward behavioral 
genetics as an interdisciplinary field of general interest 
and significance is noted. Research is seen as signi 
сапу broadened by extending from the molecular to 
the societal. (439 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


8497. Underwood, Carol S. (Temple U.) The rela- 
tionship between body type and body fat and 
personality factors of college women. Dissertation 
A Mi aet International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11-А), 5881- 


8498. Webb, Wilse B. & Friel, Janette. (U. Florida) 
Sleep stage and personality characteristics of 
\latural” long and short sleepers. Science, 1971(Feb), 
ol. 171(3971), 587-588.—Describes an experiment wi 
undergraduates who typically slept 5'/ hr. or less 
КЕР night and 32 Ss who typically slept 9'4 hr. or more. 
esults indicate that Ss did not differ significantly on а 
ie of personality, scholastic, and measures 
e MMPI, CPI, Cornell Medical Index, and the ae 4 
easurement of Depression Scale). Compared БЕС 
Controls not selected on а sleep length criterion, 
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recordings of the short sleepers contained reduced 
amounts of Stage 2 and REM Aja une puer 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


8499. Adlard, P. F. & Dobbing, John. (U. Manchester, 
England) Vulnerability of brain: Ill, De- 
velopment of four enzymes in the brains of normal 
and undernourished rats. Brain Research, 1971, Vol. 
28(1), 97-107.—The developmental profiles of 4 enzymes 
representative of different metabolic pathways or sub- 
cellular organelles were determined in the homogenates 
of whole brains of 0-21 day old control and under- 
nourished male rats. Underfeeding the dams during 
gestation and lactation resulted in a 66% deficit in body 
weight of the young, compared with controls at 21 days. 
The activity deficits at 21 days were, respectively, 21, 14, 
and 11% for succinate wienn fructose 
diphosphate aldolase, and acetylcholinesterase compared 
with a deficit in brain weight of 27%, fi-N-acetyl- 

ucosaminidase was unaffected by undernutrition. 

esults indicate that the control of enzyme maturation in 
the brain may have both chronological and develop- 
mental components, (33 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8500. Chow, Bacon F., Maria; Hanson, 

M., & Roeder, Lois M. (Jo s Hopkins U.) 
Behavioral measurements in nutritional studies. 
Conditional Reflex, 197\(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 36-40,— Studies 
on the effects of dietary deficiencies have shown marked 
behavioral impairments in rats deprived of adequate 
quantities of specific vitamins. Recently, experiments 
have demonstrated that restriction of maternal dietary 
intake during gestation and lactation results in a variety 
of physiological and behavioral abnormalities in the 
progeny. These offspring _ are stunted, retarded in 
neuromotor development, im| in maze qun. 
ability, slow to extinguish a CR, and show a low level | 

degree of emotional behavior 

antisocial interaction. Patterns of change 

i in some of these measurements also 

distinguish i i from controls 
born of adequately- ed dams.—Journal summary. 

8501. Yves; Grivel, Marie L., & Hr m. 
Marie J. (National Veterina School, Lab. of Physi- 
ology, „Toulouse, France) Activit de 
4 p fh prion aay of the intestine and feedin 
"d with a vi tioning in the rabbit. 
Physiology 


& Behavior TIO. Val 6(4), 359- 
365.—Trained rabbits by condi Ti ures to 


associate feeding with a visual di ee rene 


ileum and caecum, were nudae 
llowing the actual ingestion 
бшка activity of and the d 
increased for a few 
experimental situation, bu! 
not affected. The кш did 
increased movement of the gut occurs - 
ina situation where it normally receives (000 
Pithough the different regions of the alimeniaty i 
respond іп varying degree. It is post 
increased activity of the pylorus 
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stimulated by the cephalic phase of classical con- 
ditioning, because this on disappears after 
vagotomy. (French summary)- English abstract 

8502. Smart, J. L. & John. (U. Manchester, 
England) Vulnerability of brain: Il. Effects 
of early nutritional on reflex — 
and ot in the rat. in 
Anard, 1971, Vol. 20), 63195 During the last 2 wk 

pregnancy а t tion the food intake of 
female rats was restricted to about '/ that of a control 


„ Physical maturation, 


and beha t of control and under- 
nourished male offspring were compared. At 21 days the 
body was '/ that of 


еи of the underfed you 
controls, appearance of 2 out of 
and of 4 out of 8 reflexes was significan 
group as were ex 


physical features, 
tly delayed in the 
а(огу responses 
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day on 
ty in planarians 
plogie, 


Sensibility, Pere al e ice activi 
ala).] Zei 
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ing, 


! was considerably 
ї noon. На 
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cerning the control of food intake 
postulated.— M. Strobel, 

8505. Emlen, Stephen T, (Cornell 
Biological Sciences) The РА п: 
mation on the orientation of the Ind 


Passerina cyanea. Animal Behaviour, 
18(2), 215-274... Examined, in 3 series of 
with indigo buntings, the h thesis 
onentation in migrating birds, (a) 
ences of caged buntings in a planetarium w 
only in the presence of celestial infor 
deteriorated to randomness with рео! 

(b) Repeated testing with geomagneti 
cueless chamber failed to devel 

ences. (с) Attem 

directional chan 


Strobel. 
5506. Hangartner, Walter; Reichson, 
Wilson, Edward O. caves Ei nie 
Orientation to nest materia 
Pogonomyrmex badius (Latreille). Animal 
1970(May), Vol. 18(2), 331-334.—Results 
(a) Workers separated from laboratory е 
harvesting ant preferred sand from their own ni 
purified sand and sand originating from other 
the same species. They were able to 
materials by odor alone. (b) All of 8 
colonies in a wild population in Ten 
able to recognize their own nest sand. (c) 
discriminate nest material appeared to 
afternoon than in the morning, (d) The f 
nest odors in the origin of colony odors an 
briefly discussed.—Journal summa PONE 
8507. Jander, Rudolf. (U. y d 
ical Inst, W. Germany) b. : 
Elementarbeschreibung н 
[An attempt at a modern elementary e 
orientation activities.) Zeitschrift 
1970(Oct), Vol. 27(7), peu d 
Scientific knowledge in eth t 
system of definitions which makes m demi) 
communication virtually impossible. Je) should atit | 
description of orientation (as an MET ‘Discrimination 
comprise the following 3 Hes) rina tional ase 
between the orientational an between te ў 


of patterned movement as well as eu 1 
с Konal processes which localize and о of mol 
other functions. (b) Geometrical distanê, orientation 
ment in space: discrimination 0 b Thereby 2 
and directional (rotational) опсон ЁТ 
of redirected oriented paces, change of t 
resetting of the afferent Lie of kin 
resetting of the efferent system es instantane 
Discrimination is essential AA 
vironmental stimuli, individus сей 
mation (instinct), and stochas ‘shed. from 
orientation m ре АШ EIE orientation 
orientation. The term Í 
canceled. (24 ref.)—K. E Grossman ig Sial 
8508. Keiper, Ronald R. (Penta lon in t 
Alto) Studies of stereotype луди 197 
(Serinus canarius). Animal В and spot? 
18(2), 353-357.—Route-tracing 
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stereotypies of caged canaries, were observed in 5-min 

eriods. Presentation of both novel stimuli (plastic head 
and a mirror) and social stimuli (view of a bird in an 
adjacent cage) significantly reduced both stereotypies. 
Grouping of birds also caused a decrease by physically 
disrupting the stereotypes. Administration of sex hor- 
mones activated alternate behaviors which reduced the 
number of route-tracings. These results suggest that in 
caged canaries these stereotypies occur primarily to 
supply the bird with a source of stimulation. (15 
ref. )—M. Strobel. 

8509. Martinek, Z. & Lût, J. (Czechoslovak Academy 
of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) Long-term 
stability of individual differences in exploratory 
behaviour and rate of habituation in dogs. Physiologia 
Bohemoslovaca, 1969, Vol. 18(3-4), 217-225.—Tested 13 
young and 10 ad ult laboratory dogs of Horák's breed at 
10-mo intervals: Results indicate significant long-term 
stability of (a) individual differences in various indi- 
cators of exploratory activity, particularly the frequency 
of grid-crossings, rearings, or duration of locomotion; (b) 
à composite indicator comprising the frequency of 
grid-crossings, rearing, or sniffing; and (с) individual 
fates of habituation to a new environment. These results 
Were also obtained with young Ss, tested pre- and 
postpuberty, indicating that the changes associated with 
sexual maturation did not significantly influence the 
Stability of the selected indicators. (20 ref.)—Journal 
Summary. 

8510. Oppenheim, Ronald W. (Dorothea Dix Hosp., 
ee N.C.) Some aspects of embryonic behaviour 
n the duck (Anas platyrhynchos). Animal Behaviour, 
910(May), Vol. 18(2), 335-352.—A total of 321 Peking 
and mallard duck and white leghorn chick embryos were 
used in a series of observations and experiments on 
embryonic behavior. It was observed that amount of 
ше increased with embryonic age from Day 5 to 
Duy 17. Activity occurred in bursts. Beginning at Day 22 
pe embryo assumed hatching position. 16 hr. prior to 
itching a sudden increase in back movement of the 
tad led to hatching. Sequence and character of 
кен were similar to the chick embryo. Contrary to 
Ed ier reports, neither head movement nor bill clapping 

às affected by lifting the right wing from its normal 
Position over the embryo's head. (38 ref.)]—M. Strobel. 
x 35 11. Vince, Margaret A. & Cheng, R. (Psychological 
t tatistical Lab., Cambridge, England) The retarda- 
ay hatching in Japanese quail. Animal Behaviour, 
nd (May), Vol. 18(2), 210-214.—Examined the natural 
E nditions which retard hatching in Japanese quail. In 
deh 1, reducing the difference between normal and 

layed eggs to 15 hr. gave negative results. In ai П, 
4 increasing the number of delayed eggs with whic the 
don embryo was in contact, it was shown that hatching 
n n be retarded. Thus, retardation is a function of 
RS of retarding stimulation.—M. Strobel. 
au 2; Webb, Wilse В. & Friedman, Joyce. (U: Florida) 

h mpts to modify the sleep patterns of the rat. 

Wsiology & Behavior, 1971(Apt), Vol. 604), 459” 
E '—Utilized 3 extensive behavior control procedures 
кану sleep patterns in 38 male Long-Evans rats: (a) 
Hee of activity from weaning for 3 mo., 
Whecntion of sleep during a set 6-hr period/day by water 
a ч enforced movement for 30 days, and @ shock 
ser tingently associated with the onset of sleep during à 
j and well cued 6-hr period/day for 10 days. Little or 

Modification of any enduring character was found 
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when compared with control conditions. Data suggest à 
strong inherent control of the sleep response in the 
rat.—Journal abstract. 
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8513. Crook, John H. (U. Bristol, England) Social 
organization and the environment: Aspects of con- 
temporary social ethology. Animal Behaviour, 
1970(May), Vol. 18(2), 197- 109.—Discusses develop- 
ments within ethology, focusing on the relations between 
social behavior, ecology, and population dynamics. In 
socioecology, recent studies reveal that close correlations 
exist between the forms of avian and mammalian social 
organization and their respective ecological niches. In 
sociodemography, research suggests that socially medi- 
ated mortality is of great significance in the density- 
dependent control of bird and mammalian numbers. 
Studies of social processes outline the dynamics of social 
change within relatively stable group structures through 
the relationships between dominance, kinship, and 
competition-contingent cooperation. (62 ref.)—M. 


aldock, М. D, & Lewis, К, F. 
(U. Canterbury, Christchurch, New. atten Learnin 


Vol. 23(1), n 
cross-bred domestic fowls and compared learning rates 


ed, Ss made fewer errors 
gave evidence of using 
visual cues in a manner similar to cats, The 2 ех- 
є value of “control by equa- 
tion” for interspecies comparison, i.e., of using propor- 
tional rather than absolute measures of performance in 
describing and interpreting the performance of different 
learning tasks.—Journal abstract. 

Dennis C. (Ohio State U)A 
с M ot learning in two species ot 
centrarchid fish. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1. 31(9-B), 5719-5720. 
1971 ашы; б. 1 (U. Hull, England) Ethology 
and human behaviour. Bulletin of the British Psycho- 
logical Society, 1971(Jan), Vol. 24(82), 17-22,—Analyzes 
the feasibility of drawing 1 
behavior AQUI. С А, 

imal kingdom. 1 
of tbe analogues of human behavior; they are complex 


isms in their own right. It is cautioned that we 
ould be wise to learn from them, to model our еги 
оп insights that we can only gain by artificii 
structuring their lives, but that ultimately the only m 


for the behavior of man is man. (16 ref.) —V. S. Sexton. 


NATURAL OBSERVATION 


8517. Brown, Jerram L. (U. Rochester, Center for 
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marina, Ani 
366-378 


Served returning 
1966. Initial de 
correlated w 


Correlation wi 


intensity 


and 
(Рот; 


Several females consecutive] 
action bonds are s; 
s the producing sti; 
isa - (27 ref.)—M. St 
520. Henshaw, John. 
Consequences of travel j 


and caribou (Ra 


Was greatly intensi 
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breeding and altruistic — that monkeys reared in 
Mon Vol. 


ап jays consists of 8-20 which permitted i 
ceding pairs and a number of social stimulation, thie 
сейїп of the — conditions of both avoidance г 
з with 38-53% at the time of initial expose 
he parents and the remainder by thereafter. A lımited confirn 
showed a significant preference emergence ıs discussed,” 
as long as they remained 8522. Carter, Carol S, & ^ 

left the nest the parents no Olfactory imprini and 
e for feeding their own еа-рід, Cavia lus. 4 


in the Mexican 


ings.—M. Strobel 
518. Davis, G. James & 1 
Wisconsin) Roosti 

function of | 
1970(May), Vol. | 2), 
lo roost from Au 
parture towards t 
ith light intensity. Th 
from the feeding arcas would pro 


ust 27 to October 7, time but carly (1-3 day of 
€ roost was closely — effective than exposure at a later 
€ time of departure or duration of exposure to 
bably show a better groups showed a preference fo 
n would the time of tested at 60 days of a 
assemblies. Starlings 5523. Deutsch, Robert & 
ly a function of the Û , Hamilton, Ontario, С 
epended on the light stimulation and ea dli 
gan flying, the varying defecation and activity in ^ 
, and nomic Science 1971(Арг), Vol. 
havioral interactions en route. (16 ref.)—Journal ducted 2 experiments with 25 


‚ Israel) Behaviour sighting of E) and early-hand 
uf saxatilis aversive stimulus always е 

) at Eilat (Red Sea) conductance and defecation, but the 
„ 225-237. was a decrease early in testing and 
& and repro- Early handling abolished 
under natural sponse pattern. perc suggest. 

ng shallow waters spend the — trodermal sy меш by a mechanisi 
vices and gather (reden tional defecation and agonistic” 
ton. Schooling appears after Autonomic responses occur wh 
0 establishing breeding colo- aroused, but the locomotor 
est and invites a female with depends upon cues that are present 
trance of the female in the nest experience with them,—Journal 
r. The male spawns with 
ique and correlation 
ependent on the strength 3 
8 the winter schooling keys. Psychonomic Science, 1! 


(Box 593, College, Alaska) male rhesus monkeys, reared in: 
the Of reindeer of 5 feral-reared controls. ms 
uS). Animal Behaviour, elsewhere, was not found in 
258.—Observations of explanation of this um 
ring herding, breeding 
at courtship behavior а - 
not occur. This may of Evolutionary Physiolo| & 
illustrate movement, USSR) О posledstviy. 
itement, and antler refleksov v rannem б 
- The maintenance of effects of кшш Шей 
nsity, appears to be period.) Zhurnal Vyssi 
rutting season.—Journal Vol. 20(5), 955-960.—123 rabbi 


furosciences Lab.) Early sessions for 8 wk. from the age o 
ious stimulation in main form of reaction to the 
18, 1971, Vol. 34(3), movements with lesser ОГ 
in retrospect revealed cleaning reactions, di 


ultra- level of shock (RLS) in o 
18(2), operant task than did mon 


Y 
^) 


Vol. 18(2), 238-244. Ne 


John F, (1 littermates which had natu 
(Sturnus vulgaris): acetophenone odors showed p 
Animal Behaviour, odors in a * hr choice test е 
Starlings were ob- days Preference scores increased wil 


to determine the effects of an 


8524. Fittinghoff, N. А, Lindbu 
G. (National Center for Primate 
Failure to find polydipsia in 


277-278.—Compared the wa 


relative ages of Ss) is presen! д 
8525. Malakhovskaya, D. B. & 


effects of methodical evocation 0 
elicited by electrostimulation of 


erolateral surface of the neck. ae 
employed 10 such stimulations: 
only І session at the 5-49 
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respectively). In Group 2 the character of development 
of the reflex was different: replacement of the scratching 
reflex by the shaking reflex. Thus, early methodical 
evocation of the cleaning reflex affects its development. 
(English summary)—/. D. London. 

8526. Miller, Barbara V. & Levis, Donald J, (U. Iowa) 
The effects of long-term auditory exposure upon the 
behavioral preference of rats for auditory stimuli. 
Developmental Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 178. 
—Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 150 rats who 
were reared from birth in constant tone and nontone 
environments and subsequently tested with tone and 
white noise stimuli. Tone-reared Ss indicated no pref- 
erence for tone, absence of tone, or white noise, 
Non-tone-reared Ss preferred the tone to white noise. 
Tone-reared Ss were significantly heavier and less 
emotional in open-field testing. Results (a) pose diffi- 
culty for the hypothesis that exposure to a stimulus 
increases its attractiveness, and (b) supports the hy- 
[шев “that long-term exposure to tone retards 
learning of a stressful but not a nonstressful task.”—S. 
Knapp. 

8527. Nagy, Z. Michael & Anderson, James A. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Body temperature reduction 
in young C3H mice following removal from the nest. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 101- 
102.—Examined the ability of 140 young C3H mice to 
maintain nest-level body temperatures upon removal 
from the nest as a function of age. Separate groups of Ss 
were tested at 1, 5, 8, 10, 12, 15, or 20 days of age. Ss 
were placed in small chambers maintained at 24? C, and 
colonic temperatures were recorded immediately upon 
removal from the nest, and 3 and 15 min. following 
exposure to 24° C. Results demonstrate that Ss less than 
12 days of age exhibited losses in body temperature, with 
younger Ss showing the greater losses, while Ss older 
Шап 12 days increased their temperatures over the 
5-min interval.—Journal abstract. 

Р 8528. Nielsen, Thomas С. (U. Aarhus, Inst. ОГ 
ip chology, Denmark) Visual and tactual exploration 
ш rats reared in different degrees of visual and 
actual stimulation. Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
us Vol. 12(1), 53-60.—Reared 4 groups of 8 male 
albino rats in 4 possible combinations of high and low 
Visual and tactual stimulation. Early tactual enrichment 
aes later tactual exploration regardless of visual 
mulation, Visual enrichment did not influence ex- 
Pioration in the tactual enrichment groups, but in the 
eal deprivation groups it seemed to produce more 
isual and less tactual exploration. The most depriv 
КАР exhibited a higher locomotor activity which could 
күре explained in terms of an increased tendency to 
"Pere; Journal abstract. 
cal 22. Quadagno, David М. & Banks, Edwin М. (U. 
E i ornia; Medical School, Los Angeles) The effect of 
i Ciprocal cross fostering on the behaviour of two 
көз of rodents, Mus musculus and Baiomys 
3H ori ater. Animal Behaviour, 1970(May), Vol. 1802), 
i 4 290.—Baiomys and Mus pups were cross-fostered 
fiel 1 their adult behavior compared with controls. Open 
core tivity increased in cross-fostered Baiomys and 
BE in cross-fostered Mus indicating differential 
(6 ling by the dams. Results from the social pe 
o indicate that females were more affected by 
i hy fostering than males. Pair encounters revealed on 
wien grooming, attempted mounts, approach, am 
drawal behavior that cross-fostered Ss Were reacting 
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more positively to the foster species than to conspecifics. 
Cross-fostered male and female Mus did not lose their 
ability to mate with a conspecific which implies that 
sexual behavior in this species is less susceptible to 
change due to early experience than other social 
behavior. (26 ref.)J—M. Strobel. 

8530. Schlottmann, Robert S. (Louisiana State U., 
Agricultural & Mechanical Coll. Mother-infant sep- 
aration in the java monkey (Macaca irus). Disser- 
tanen Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 

8531. Thoman, Evelyn B. & Korner, Anneliese F. 
(Stanford U., Medical School) Effects of vestibular 
stimulation on the behavior and development of 
infant rats. Developmental Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
5(1), 92-98.—Assigned 181 newborn rats from 19 litters 
to 1 of 3 groups which were (a) swaddled and rotated, 
with brief periods of nonrotation; (b) swaddled only; or 
(c) given no treatment. Treatment was given daily for 10 
min. for 14 days, beginning on the Ist day after birth. 
Vocalization was observed during the treatment periods. 
Observations of cessation of crying during rotation 
indicate that vestibular stimulation is a highly effective 
stimulus for arresting the distress call of the infant rat 
from the Ist day of life. The developmental effects of 
rotation were evident in increased exploratory behavior 
at 20 days of age and in higher weaning weights. These 
effects were Sm attributable to the addition of 
vestibular stimulation to the stimuli provided by han- 
dling and swaddling.—Journal abstract. 

8532. Walk, Richard D. & Bond, Elizabeth К. (George 
Washington U.) The development of visually guided 
reaching in monkeys reared without sight of the 
hands. Psychonomic Science, 1971 (Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 
115-116.—Conducted a modified replication of a study 
by R. Held and J, Bauer (see PA, Vol. 41:5770). 2 male 
macaque monkeys were reared without sight of the 
hands. Ss were taught to reach toward a dowel stick they 
could see. When the hands were uncovered, neither 
prolonged hand watching nor inability to reach toward 
objects was observed. Ss reached toward gross objects on 
the Ist day and gradually improved. It is concluded that 
ion of the Bos of the hands did not 


visual deprivati 5 h 
appear to hinder visually guided reaching as much as the 


Held-Bauer study indicated.—Journal abstract. 


INSTINCTS 


‚ Gallup, Gordon G., Nash, Richard F., & Ellison, 
Я r4 (T alan U.) Tonic immobility as a reaction to 
predation: Artificial eyes as a fear stimulus for 
chickens. Psychonomic Science, 1971 (Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 
79-80.—In 2 experiments with 60 Production Red 
chickens, it was found that young habituated Ss exposed 
to artificial eyes suspended overhead remained immobile 
in response to manual restraint appreciably longer than 
did controls and were more susceptible to immobility. 
Results are discussed in relation to à defensive-distance 
dimension and in terms of the notion that tonic 
immobility may have evolved in response to predation. 

tract. 

TA C. T. & Estep, Daniel. (U. Texas) The 
developmental aspect of marking and mam be- 
haviors in Mongolian gerbils (Meriones ушеш € 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), Je im 
— Studied developmentally the marking and nest-bui л 
ing behaviors of 10 male and 10 female gerbils. Ss o! 
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n 1970 May), Vol. 182). 276-283 )bserved d 
the behavior during the 1st 8-hr postpartum of 30 cows by the dominant Ss 
and heifers, particularly the position at parturition 
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age, — males 8539, € olnaghi, George Pri 
than females until 16 wk. of Research Lab) Part ^ 
females were able to use cotton to Source in a territorial 
at 5 wk. of age. No sex difference was found — Pychonomic Scien; e, 197l(Apr), V 
level. The marking and — 60.— Took me samplings of beh 
Journal lizards cach day for $ 


consumption at an 
hes were positive functions of age 


mod. Each pais 
wan, А. 0, & Fischer, E. W, E a 
hool, Scotland) Studies on supplanted 1} 
the first hours и 


ing, maternal orientation, maternal gests that а ter 
havior, Marked deviations from that territory all or most of a limited 
y were recorded on only a few Journal at 


days followin 


ustically significant (p< 03 
гу can function to ensure the! 


Occasions, but it was nevertheless decided that the 5540. Creer, Thomas L. & Powell, | 
Ls a pa dams were the best mothers (25 ref) Asthma Research Inst & Hosp., Denver, | 
еу of age and housing сопа on shoc 
8536. Selman, L E. McEwan, A. D. & Fisher, Е. W. ression. Pnch a Science, Ше 
(Glasgow U., ee aay School Scotland) Studies on 259 2&1. 1; an experiment with 
natural suckling in during the first eight hours naive Sprague-Dawley rats, it was demo 
partum: Il, studies (calves). Animal stability oi f ehung rates over sessions was, ii 
, 1970(Мау), Vol. 1802), 284-289.—Observed function of | w the $ were housed о 
the behavior of 30 during the Ist 8-hr postpartum, experimental chamber Age was not shown 0 b 
Particularly behavior prior to standing, teat seeking, and important determinant of elicited aggression, | 
suckling. Їп the majority of cases а Very similar pattern because any effects of this variable were 
of behavior was However, wide variations the variabilis produced by housing cond 
Were found to occur i Ist suckling. 7 of the abstract 
30 calves did not during the observation period 841. Dreyer, Paul & Renner, K. Edward. 
Several reasons for delayed suckling are defined. (17 — Self-punitive. behavior: « 
Tef.)—Journal summary Psychological Review, IST Ue, odi 
Considers the phenomenon ol r А 
8537 ы юн & EMOTION in rats, A parallel expen te 
ч Culbertson, Stuart. (Bowlin male human Ss. Previous wi 
Green State U. Stimulus : ot = | choosing to run to a painful shock, the rats 
tall shock: Shock intensity а preference for punishment, thus р! 
Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 225), 267-268 for masochism, This extension fo m 
studies, of 10 male and 5 female considered inappropriate, however, Ls d 
карз albino ing with inhibition of the concept of choice and the a 
tions to preceding stimulus. 2 preference to the S without an or 
considered: 1 tural methodology. The apparent para Sior Not 
Shock was varied in 2-V sı unishment seen in self-punitive beha between 
in Stud -22 V in Study B, and 18-28 y making a conceptual distincte E 0 
dy С. Postural Controlled by using mental learning about Fes ates (preferec)- 
Pate goer Ir a and applying shock to the tail (expectancy) and motivational states 
us induced suppression relatively constant at abstract 
: = каггаш уш i intensities it 
occur. Numt ion of vocalizations Washing 
with intensity Adjustment was not a — induced 


ively li ( 

i i 1 
з experiment w: I97(May), Vol. 18(2), 3 
variables investigated 5 individually observed sao, PER m 


flavor, environment, and ip 


Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. saline solution. Results confirm pr 
] Statement of Н. can learn from a single ind 
and L. Stephan (see PA, — food encountered just prior to 
on the relative specifi 
à 5 o appear to avoid the taste # b. 
of these but not its smell or its FIT 
that of 8543. Kleerekoper, H., et of 
ar lysis 


city of the adequate i 


ife S An anal 
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tinuously monitored during periods from 11-69 hr. The 
size, direction, and sequence of turns, length of steps, 
and velocities were computed, and their relationships 
analyzed by an online computer system, Locomotor 
patterns and the effects of time (decrease in novelty 
content) were assessed in the light of available data in 
other species. It is concluded that spontaneous alter- 
nation may be related to orientation but not to 
exploratory behavior. (91 ref.)—Journal summary. 

8544. Knutson, John F. (U. Iowa) The effects of 
shocking one member of a pair of rats. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 265-266.—In an ex- 
periment with 10 experimentally naive male hooded rats, 
it was found that when 1 member of a pair of Ss was 
insulated from electric footshock, a frequency of ag- 
gression was obtained which was far lower than that 
which has typically been reported in the shock-elicited 
aggression literature. Also the shocked Ss developed a 
relatively high frequency of stereotyped responses which 
served as partially successful avoidance responses. Data 
support earlier data indicating that avoidance or escape 
responses to shock will take priority over attack 
responses to shock.—Journal abstract. 

8545. Oatley, Keith & Dickinson, Anthony. (U, Sussex, 
Lab. of Experimental Psychology, Brighton, England) 
Air drinking and the measurement of thirst. Animal 
Behaviour, 1970(May), Vol. 18(2), 259-265.—Compared 
air licking and water licking in 34 adult male rats. 
Results indicate that: (a) Number of licks on a water 
spout and on a low or high pressure air stream hose were 
nearly a linear function of length of deprivation. (b) 
Histograms of intervals between licks were also similar 
for water and air. (c) Ss took more licks to air than to 
Water and rate of licking air did not diminish as fast as 
for water. This would be expected if air had its mildly 
Satiating effect in providing decaying short-term feed- 
back. (d) Part of the satiating effect of air may be due to 
gut distension. (e) Air drinking, although it does not 
Temove all feedback from drinking provides a useful 
Measure of thirst, free of the absorptive effects of 
drinking water—M. Strobel. 

8546. Palfai, Tibor; Kutscher, Charles L., & Symons, 
James Р, (Syracuse U.) Schedule-induced polydipsia 
n the mouse. Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
(4), 461-462—Gave 4 male mice a food pellet every 150 
sec, for 3 hr. All Ss developed polydipsia. When the 
Scheduled feeding was discontinued, water intake de- 
grated. Polydipsia redeveloped following the reintro- 
luction of the schedule immediately or after 9 days of ad 
ib feeding. High negative correlations existed between 
Water intake and body weight in all Ss.—Journal abstract. 
j 8547. Platt, Jerome J., Reiser, David L., & Merkner, 
Mee (Hahnemann Medical Coll.) Response to 
rap ulus change and related temporal parameters in 
bolla and guinea pigs. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 

iun), Vol. 118(2), 173-178.—Reports on the per- 
ance of rabbits and guinea pigs in the response to 
Це Stimulus change paradigm. Rabbits responded’ to 

“mulus change at better than the .001 level while guinea 
ues did not respond at a probability level significantly 
Ба erent from chance. An examination of tempor 

Tameters revealed that length of time spent exploring 
wa, Dolce point on both the familiarity and test ДАП 
iA 5 significantly related to having made the predicti 
Me for rabbits, but not for guinea pigs—Author 

8548. Strouthes, Andrew. (State U. New York, 
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Binghamton) Thirst and saccharin preference in rats. 
Physiology & Behavior, 1971(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 287- 
292.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 112 
water-deprived adult male albino Sprague-Dawley rats. 
Ss initially showed higher water than saccharin con- 
sumption regardless of whether the liquids were pre- 
sented singly or as a choice, and whether food was 
available or withheld during testing. More saccharin 
than water was consumed later. The reversal from water 
to saccharin was positively related to hours of water 
deprivation and percent saccharin concentration and 
occurred with either continuous or interrupted exposure. 
It is concluded that rats must Ist drink water in order to 
reduce their water deficit to some threshold before 
saccharin is drunk. Postingestional and oral factors then 
become responsible for ingestion of large quantities of 
saccharin.—Journal abstract. 


LEARNING 

8549. Corning, W. C. & Lahue, R. (U. Waterloo, 
Ontario, Canada) Reflex "training" in frogs. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1911(Арг), Vol. 23(1-В), 119-120.—In- 
vestigated the report that repeated stimulation of a point 
on the dorsal skin of the frog will result in a specific 
enhancement of the wiping reflex of that zone. Tests of 
the specificity of this enhancement in 10 frogs (Rana 
pipiens) demonstrate that all areas of the skin and all 
wiping reflexes were sensitized when the S was given 
reflex “training.” Handling 10 controls indicates that the 
increased nonspecific response rate may be due to 
factors other than learning.—Journal abstract. f 

8550. Cranford, Jerry L. & Clayton, Keith N. (Indiana 
U.) Stimulus novelty effects during stimulus equiv- 
alence testing. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
23(1-A), 30.—Anal; d the transfer test data from an 
experiment. which actorially combined percent reward 
(50 vs. 100%) and duration of confinement (2 vs. 20 sec.) 
in the presence of cue values from 2 redundant stimulus 
dimensions. Rats performed better on test trials which 
paired the previously negative cues with novel compound 
cues than on trials in which the previously positive cues 
were paired with a novel compound. Long confinement 
durations and partial reward during acquisition in- 
creased this difference. Results give further evidence that 
novelty affects test performance in single-dimensional 
transfer tests following redundant cue training.—Journa 


abstract. р Јол: 
1. Meltzer, Donald & Freeman, Betty J. ( u 
ios U.) Maintenance of response arene 
under conditions of MD. m 4^ n iy. 
ic Science, 1 ar) Vol. , 287-289. 
ео hooded rats on а multiple 
in which different composite stimuli were 


associ 1 ‘action and a variable-interval rein- 
SE e. Th tinction stimulus 


tone. The composite stimuli 


i te was hi 
darkness plus silence, perge rate difference was 


.— Journal abstract. 
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8552. Premack, David. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
Language in chimpanzee? Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
172(3985), 


. The training effort Teported concerns an 
African-born female chimpanzee about 6 yr. old when 
the study began. Essential elements of training involved 
(a) establishing a transaction between the S and trainer, 
and (b) deciding on the salient perceptual classes into 
Which the transaction should be divided. As each new 
class was the language Tequirement was 
S's ability to acquire language 
procedure is traced through a 
Variety of exemplars. Photographs are included of pieces 
units of language. (20 ref.)—P. 


8553. Saunders, J. C., Teague, Joy; Slonim, Deborah, 
Pridmore, P. A. (Monash 
Australia) A position habit 


Tachyglossus aculeatus (the spiny ant eater). Aus- 
tralian Journal 


chonomic Science, 
73-75.—Trained 2 naive White Carneaux Pigeons on a 
simultaneous split-field single-key stimulus-matching 


Diane K, (U. Colorado) More on masking of stimulus 


omestic pigeons single-stimulus training with a white 
vertical line on a yellow (576 nm.) background. For 2 
the Ss, h was on during the entire ex- 
periment, while for the other '/ it was off. A general- 
ization test along the angularity dimension was con- 
ducted, with the 576-nm surround present on only '/, the 
Stimulus presentations, In the houselight-off group, the 


such 
Journal abstract. 


Conditioning 
8556. Baker, Thomas W, Lougee. 
(Lawrence U.) Determinants of the co 
Suppressive Properties of a stimulus. 


Michael. 
conditioned 
Psychonomic 
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Science, 1971(Apr), Vol, 23(1-A), 
probability of signaled shock, 
contingency of CS and shock, a 
CER paradigm. 12 Wistar anc 


was noise; CS, was a flashing light, 
with 16 Ss reversed the Ist- and 2nd 
gave 5 days of SOC with the lever al 
both studies, when the lever was 
subsequent SOC days showed no sig 
between groups with respect to either 
or extinction of Ist-order conditi 
support to A. Kamil's (see PA, Vol 
that his failure to find a correspo 
and 2nd-order conditioned suppre: 
counterconditioning of CS, to the foo 
obtained during SOC.—Journal abstract 
8558. Daurova, F. К. & Kolotygini 
Higher‘ Nervous Activity & Neurophy 
USSR) Issledovanie spetsifichni 
Svyazei. [An investigation of the spec 
connections.] Zhurnal Vysshel bi 
1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 1083-10 дй ей 
study to test whether feed ba 
possesses the property of specifi 
considered adequate to investigate 
ployed under fas poe 
indifferent stimulus (vibrator), $ 
mentary UCS, and another ШШЩЕ 
a nociceptive UCS (electroshock). И 
specificity, the test (“covered”) id 
reaction of that UCS with which i er 
the experimental conditions t 
application of the test зби rel 
showing up not more than 50— du 
if a reaction to the tone appi pr 
defensive in character. Aline ae 
never appeared. Similarly for a 
which was always аша dl 
cificity of e is taken 
ture—ZJ. D. London. 
P8559. Dobrovol'skaya VON 
ology, Leningrad, USSR) eS 
povedeniya v ontogeneze i 
alimentary behavior in Ө 06 
Vyssher Nervnoi Deyatel Ла e 
961—968.— Experimental ша x МЕК 
puppies were extracted E ts 
Institute of Physiology am de to 
statistical treatment, in puc 
age-specific and individual fe n 
behavior in their ontop ai 
motor CR to the P hoi 
under conditions о ex MS 
slowly in 2-mo-old Ss than 1n older 
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individual differences was recorded. Based on obser- 
vations of 24 of the Ss, the general features, charac- 
terizing the lability of the main nervous processes in the 
§s, were found to be retained at the age of 2-3 yr, 
showing the early formation of this property in 
ontogenesis. (English summary)—4. D. London. 
8560. Dragoin, William B. (Auburn U.) Conditioning 
and extinction of taste aversions with variations in 
intensity of the CS and UCS in two strains of rats. 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 303-305. 
—Conditioned male rats (90 Sprague-Dawley albinos 
and 90 Long-Evans hoodeds) to avoid a distinctively 
flavored fluid by twice conditionally pairing the fluid 
with a drug-induced illness, The UCS (induced by 
injection of cyclophosphamide) followed the CS by 30 
min, The CS and UCS were varied factorially at 3 levels 
of intensity. Results indicate that the strength of the 
aversion was both a function of the intensity of the CS 
and UCS and that hooded Ss developed stronger and 
more persistent aversions. Results suggest that condi- 
tioned taste aversions are similar to more conventional 
Pavlovian phenomena. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
8561. Gamzu, Elkan & Williams, David R. (U. 
Pennsylvania) Classical conditioning of a complex 
skeletal response. Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 171(3974), 
923-925.—An experiment with naive adult male Silver 
King pigeons indicates that the pigeon's so-called 
"arbitrary" response of pecking an illuminated disk was 
established and maintained by procedures resembling 
those of classical conditioning. This phenomenon was 
independent of the specific signaling relationships 
tween illumination of the pecking disk and presen- 
ation of food; it appeared as long as the key was 
differentially associated with food. When a nondiffer- 
ential condition is introduced, pecking “extinguishes” 
tven if it has previously been established and even when 
the new condition involves as much reinforcement as the 
old one, Reinstating differential conditions reestablishes 
pecking. The initial conditions determine the speed and 
Apparently the asymptote of pecking rates in the 
ifferential condition, initial exposure to a nondiffer- 
ential procedure retards subsequent acquisition, possibly 
Quite permanently. Findings are discussed in the context 
of mechanisms of adaptive learning, not involvin 
reward and punishment, which lead to selection 0 
effective behaviors on a nonarbitrary basis.—Journal 
abstract, 
8562. Hoffman, Melvin M. (U. Illinois, Urbana- 
üeampaign) Conditioned aggression and Dus 
197 punishment. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5604. 
Ach 3: Rudenko, L. P. (Inst. of Higher Nervous 
lesan, & Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Ob 
татепепіуакһ sobstvennoi reaktsii signalnoge 
widrazhitelya v protsessa vyrabotki pros! 
mia ykh uslovnykh refleksov. [On changes in the 
d rent reaction of the signal stimulus in the process of 
heating simple and complex conditional reflexes 
w a Vyssheï Nervnot Deyatel’nosti, 1970(Sep), Vol. 
is 4 523-931. —4 dogs were used to study the changes 
transfo UCR intrinsic to the CS in the process 
mako ing the latter stimulus into а signal one, 
inst Ing use of elementary alimentary-secretory ап 
svi tal motor-defensive CRs along with . 
the Ching of these reflexes. CS was an air jet directed Ше 
Wer eye, eliciting a distinct wink reaction. / the 

* elaborated, a gradual growth of inhibition occ 


of the effector manifestations of the signaling reflex. This 
inhibition was quite noticeable with the ај of time 
9f reinforcement. With extinction of the elaborated CR, 
the reaction intrinsic to the CS appeared in full measure 
and without any signs of inhibition, The same effect was 
regularly observed in the elaboration of switchover, In 
the beginning the reflex to the switchover stimulus 
displayed a phasic character; afterwards its specific 
effector ce became inhibited and all its activity 
was directed toward improvement and facilitation of the 
course of the phasic reflex which followed. The same 
effect was regularly noted in chain and complex 
motor-defensive reflexes, This is taken as 1 of the most 
important bases for the formation of CRs of various 
pvo complexity. (English summary) (28 ref.)—/. 
ў fon. 


р, 

8564. Schnur, Paul. (Indiana рене attention 
in compound classical conditioning. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, د ا‎ М 31(9-B), 5676. 

8565. Schnur, Paul. (Western Coll.) Selective atten- 
Vrai ae үг 

'ournai . 
ological Ph 1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1), бз o. 
nducted 2 experiments with a total of | female and 
335 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats to investigate the 
effects of nonreinforced preexposure of CS elements on 
subsequent simple and pnr classical conditioning. 
Conditioned suppression of Ss’ drinking response pro- 
vided the measure of conditioning. In both experiments 
CS preexposure retarded simple conditioning (latent 
inhibition) and compound conditioning only when the 
CS in acquisition was identical to the posed CS 
001), ‘Adding a novel CS element did not — 
conditioning to а preex} 
бетон, опе CS clement of a compound enhance 
conditioning to the other element, Results are discussed 
in terms of contemporary theories of attention, (25 


1 
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Neurophysiology, Moscow, Us Analiz somos 


(Analysis of conditioned-reflex formation of motor 
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iste! Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 76(1), 137-144. 
Used а CER procedure to investigate blocking of reaction to each 
inhibitory Pavlovian conditioning in 3 experiments with influence of thes 
16 male Sprague-Dawley rats each, Relative to a prior so that, for e 
treatment involving only free shocks, a prior treatment in 
which occurrences of a visual CS were negatively rhythmic course. As the number of. 
correlated with occurrences of electric Shock reduced the increased, general symptoms, poi, 
magnitude of the inhibitory CR elicited by a redundant flow of higher nervous activity, 
auditory CS which subsequently was added to the visual ration of 2 systems, random. 
CS. Following inhibitory conditioning to the compound, formation of behavior became the 
there was no evidence that the added auditory CS emergence of these symptoms, and. 
elicited a larger inhibitory CR than did a novel stimulus tension induced by conflict of | 
in a control group. Retention of an inhibitory CR to the inhibitory processes] D. Londo 
auditory element of the compound CS was no more 


affected by interpolated inhibitory conditioning to the Discrimination 
visual element than it was by interpolated free shocks. 8570. Danson, Carl & Creed, - 


—VJournal abstract. State Coll, Long Beach) Succes: 
8568. Varga, M. E. Kuznetsova, G. D. & visual socia! stimulus. P. 
Myslobodskii, M. S. (Inst. of Higher Nervous Activity & 1971(Маг), Vol. 22(5), 282-283. 
Neurophysiology, Moscow, USSR) Izmenenie periment with 2 male squirrel mon 
Senzornogo poslerazryada na svet v khode vyrabotki ^ and near-zero rates of response of 1 
klassicheskogo oboronitel'nogo uslovnogo refleksa reversed as the occasion for re 
U krys. [Alteration of Sensory afterdischarge in response reinforcement of the other S. Both 
to light in the course of elaborating a classical defensive discriminated by the 2nd S. The аса 
conditioned reflex in rats.] Zhurnal Vysshei Nervnoi discriminations in the sequence of 
Deyatel'nosti, 1970(Sep), Vol. 20(5), 975-981.—Ss were rapid than the earlier discriminati 
white rats (CS was 5 flashes of light at l-sec intervals; thata wide range of rates of respon 
was electrostimulation of the snout, Starting with stimuli and that the learning-set 
the 4th flash and including the 5th; UCR was a washing phenomenon appears to be relevani 
reaction). During elaboration of the CR, recordings were — nonsocial episodes.—Journal abstr 
made of (a) the evoked responses to light, (b) the EEGs 8571. Freeman, N. H. (U. Durh 
of the visual and sensorimotor cortical areas, and (c)the variation as a conventional cue. 
MG of the cervical muscles. In the process of 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 262. Dis 
developing the conditioned connection, Sensory after- studies confound the attentioi 
discharges were Suppressed, occurring sooner, the more effective response by varying the 
Intense the unconditioned reinforcement. The number of food. However, it is possible to 
Sensory afterdischarge waves to each of the 5 flashes was exactly like a conventional cue by 
inversely related to the numerical order of the flash. A culs at the choice point. In 2 experim 
' Situation, hunger, and any indifferent stimuli, female hooded rats, 120 trials хе 
Crciting an orienting Teaction, had the same blocking evidence of discrimination between 
effect. An increase in Sensory afterdischarges occurred in ——Journal abstract. & cn 
quiet customary settings, with a decrease in the intensity 8572. Hunter, Maxwell W. б 
ful rei incti Massachusetts) Object-diseriming 
. It 1s concluded that the character of the changes in апа hypothesis behavior in 
i (Cynaocitta cristata). Poche 
Vol. 22(5), 271-275 00 pod 
Ө ev given time and is not connected — problems of object-discrimin: 
with the specific details involved in the establishment of Шоп of the task was shown pee be 
a нол connection. (English summary) (30 ref) level of 72% correct ш d on 
of the experiment. This 5 
8569. Voevodina, О. N, & Khananashvili, M. M. Trial 2 levels for many subprime 
(Pavlov Inst. of Experimental Medicine, Leningrad, and comparable to the marmoset. al) 
USSR) Formirovanie i vzaimodeistvie dvukh sistem “hypothesis behavior” reveals ES е 
uslovnykh refleksov, Yyrabotannykh odnovremenno оѓ the Ss’ responding, E бие 
m poryadkakh significance. In particular, ( b 
i responding due to stimulus 
learning, (b) a dramatic drop. а Ло 
(с) steady increases in УК es 
imum strategy) coincided wit T 
—Journal abstract. 
dogs WAY CRs were simultaneously екеш ea in 2 8573. Mackintosh, N. J. & Саш 
th i Halifax, Nova Scotia, Cant dig 
ing in rats, pigeons and 9 
Stereotypic (rhythmic) and Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. n 
ta showed that in both cases 2 male hooded rats, 4 ke e 
Bed, to a considerable degree goldfish under compara ds e 
er: 1 of which was characterized оп a spatial discriminatio 


independent of each oth 
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reversals. All 3 groups showed a significant reduction in 
errors/reversal over the course of the experiment, but the 
rats improved much more rapidly than the pigeons, who 
in turn improved more rapidly than the goldfish, 
Journal abstract, 

8574, Malone, John C. (Duke U.) Properties of the 
{ixed-interval S°. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
23(1-A), 57-59.—Administered 3 generalization tests 
with novel stimuli to 4 experienced White Carneaux 
pigeons after fixed-interval (FI) training. In all cases, 
responding increased during test intervals, but the 
amount of elevation varied among tests. Results support 
an analogy between FI and Pavlovian delayed con- 
ditioning, although Pavlov's simple interpretation of the 
latter remains open to question.—Journal abstract. 

8575. Means, Larry W., Hardy, William T., Gabriel, 
Michael, & Uphold, John D. (East Carolina U.) Utili- 
zation of odor trails by rats in maze learning. Journal 
of Comparative & Physiological Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 76(1), 160-164.—Conducted 3 experiments with a 
total of 62 male and 14 female Long-Evans rats to 
examine the adequacy of odor trails of rats receivi 
reinforcement as cues for discrimination learning in а 
maze. After considerable training, Ss learned to select 
the arm entered by a previously reinforced $ at better 
than chance levels when a paper floor was used and 
changed between each pair of Ss. A permanent wooden 
floor failed to produce any evidence of learning. If the 
number of Ss providing the odor trail was increased from. 
1-6, Ss showed improved discrimination performance 
after 105 trials on wooden floors. It is concluded that the 
odor trails of previously reinforced rats provide a weak 
cue, but one sufficient to influence discrimination 
performance. (21 ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

‚ 8576. Tribhowan, T., Rucker, W. B., & McDiarmid, C. 
G. (U. Nebraska) Demonstration of a Kamin-like 
elect after appetitive training. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 23(1-A), 41-42.—1rained 40 male 
WF/MAT rats for 18 trials in а 3-choice discrimination 
Apparatus with responses to the dark stimulus гема! 
by food. After an interval of 5 min., 1, 4, 8, or 24 hr., Ss 
Were given 18 trials of training with the discrimination 
Teversed, the light stimulus becoming the rewarded cue. 
Memory of the original training, as indicated by errors 
Made on the reversed discrimination (adjusted by 
analysis of covariance) was a U shaped function of 
intersession interval. Reversal learning of Ss tested 4 hr. 
after original training showed the least interference. 
sults are consistent with concepts of successive phases 
? memory but are inconsistent with explanations 
L. Kamin (see PA, Vol. 33:3155) effect based on 
Incubation of fear.— Journal abstract. * 
с 8577. Waller, Т. Gary. (О. Waterloo, Ontario, 
SD The effect of overtraining on two ex- 
|g mensional shifts in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
na AP), Vol. 23(1-B), 123-124,—Trained 32 
ei ¢ albino Holtzman rats to criterion or 
righi ОП On an orientation discrimination task (left vs. 
d Oblique stripes), Ss were then given ап ex 
mensional] shift to a discrimination between 2 
angchsional shapes (cross vs. triangle) or between large 
ce small checkerboard patterns. Position of the posi 
m (eft or right) was the only variable irrelevant 
tration in either phase of the experiment. Oen 
fone Оп the orientation discrimination ys 
stray ance оп both transfer problems.—Journal 
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8578. Wi Donald G, & Holland, James ] 
кстст 
mi stimulus 

Psychonomic Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 307-308. 
— Following trai on an easy size discrimination, 6 
adult naive White Carneaux pigeons were matched on 
the basis of stimulus control by the positive stimulus 
отав generalization tests. 

retrain iffi 


after a 6-mo delay, The 6-mo-delay took longer to 
yrs Кайн чү. йде] displayed less 
stimulus control on a subsequent generalization test. 


—Journal abstract. 
8579, John T. & Robertson, Sam G. (U. 
Brightness discrimination in 
caimans. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970 (Feb), Vol. 
1), 259-262.—Trained 12 caimans to escape shock in 


reached on the confounded problem, the 
bri pa cues were then varied f 


learned more quickly than the brigh 
problem, There was no satistcally reliable difference 


Eliot. (U. Pittsburgh 

a formerly tive S~. Science, 
.259.—After mastering а 

(Ма Vo ation betwee a bank key (S +} and 


uccessive discrimina! 
a eral ine (S-), 8 experimentally naive fra te 
RR in extinction, The vertical line had always 
associa! with nonreinforcement of ki king in 
1 group, but for the other group it had нор 
associated with t. All Ss in 


during testing. Further generalization Saget ther 
ith reinforcement at all It values, 
differences between the groups.—Journal А 
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procedure. Results show that the ISI (2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 Бу shock intensity in both t 
Sec.) was positively related to the number of avoidance (French summary) (15 rel.) Jew 
responses made during 100 trials. The number of trials to 8587. Porter, John J., Davis, Rober 
4 consecutive avoidance responses was inversely related Harry L. (U. Wisconsin, Milwa 
to the ISI. Mean avoidance latencies were a direct escape behavior with extended tra 
function of ISI length. ISIs of 8 and 10 sec. yielded Research Methods & Instrumentation, 
superior results on all measures. As compared to the rat, 303), 127-129.—4 groups of 9 male albi 
mster appears to be inferior in terms of both the — in a straight alley shock situation for 2 
rate of acquisition and the final level of avoidance $$ received either 180- or 300-V shock а 
ding.—Journal abstract. 120 sec. On Day ! of training, the 
8583. Hyman, Arnold. (Jewish Hosp. & Medical started faster than the 180-V groups, b 
Center, Brooklyn, N.Y.) Sequential effects on latency considerable adaptation, resulting i 
and other indices in free Operant discriminated equal performance at the end of Day 1 
avoidance. Psychonomic Science., 1971(Арг), Vol. 23/1- the 180-V group started significantly 1 


A), 38-40.—Ran 6 squirrel monkeys оп a series of free 300-۷ group when a 30-sec ITI was 
operant discriminated avoidance schedules in which а converse when a 120-sec ITI was used. € 
variable warning stimulus duration, assigned values of 1, the 300-V groups continued to increase 
„ 2, 4, 8, and 16 sec, was paired with a constant safe while the 180-V groups showed а dê 
stimulus duration of 4 sec. 3 Ss were exposed to the series — 4.—Journal abstract 4 


of warning stimulus durations in ascending order and 3 8588. Powell, Robert W. (U. South В 
Were exposed to the series in descending order. The sition of free-operant (Sidman) avo 
ascending series generated shorter response latencies in golian gerbils (Meriones unguiculatu 
warning stimulus than the descending series, but in rats. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Mar), V 

oth cases latency was directly related to warning 281.—In an experiment with 27 ad L 
stimulus duration. The descending group had high shock naive Mongolian gerbils and 32 adult] 
fates under the 1- and 2-sec warning stimulus durations Dawley albino rats, it was found 
relative to the ascendin group.—Journal abstract. generally superior to rats in the асай 
8584, Khalili, Jamshid. (Utah State U.) Techniques operant avoidance. Members of both spe 

in acquisition and maintenance of escape behavior. avoid much more successfully when tht 


Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Mar ‚ Vol interval was of shorter duration than фе 
31(9-B), 5666. оо : interval, as compared to acquisition when! 
8585. Litner, Joseph & Suboski, Milton D. (Queen's were equal. As a whole, results extend 
0. Kingston, Ontario, Canada) Effects of shock data obtained from albino rats in avoidam 

food deprivation on one-trial discrim- Journal abstract. 4 


f 8589. Riege, Walter H. & Cherkin, Artht 
19710un), Vol. 25(3), 185-194,  Describes 2 experi- Administration Hosp., Sepulveda, Cali} 
ments with experimentally naive hooded rats. In Exp. І learning and biphasic time course of per 
with 45 Ss, a single shock followed food pellet retrieval the goldfish. Science, 19710Мау), d 
following the transillumination of | wall of a con-  966-968.—408 goldfish Son a Ae 
ditioning chamber. Avoidance of the illuminated wall — flowing water into a calm-water well. Я 
( 1 i punished by brief electric shock, the Ss 4 
intensity, with asymptotic performance at I ma. Meas- as indexed by increased latencies of reeni 
ures non 1o reflect primarily a generalized emo- — declined during the Ist min. after 
tional response conditioned to apparatus cues, however, peak | hr. later. The biphasic time cour 
ке — Eee ans. MP Of shock intensity up with the 2-store theory of memory formati 
ma. In Exp. П with 36 Ss, discrimination w abstract. Re 
function of both shock intensity and level 8 food 8590. Uyeno, Edward T. (ало 
deprivation, with discrimination best under high shock Menlo Park, Calif.) Dominance bel Sei 
intensity and low deprivation and Poorest under low survival motivation. Psychonomic d 
intensity and high deprivation. (French summary) (16 Vol. 23(1-A), 24.—Utilized an ато 3 
tef.)—Journal abstract. to investigate the effects of different 
8586. Marquis, Hugh A., et al. (Queen's U., Kingston, on the dominance behavior о abd 
Shock intensity and the Kamin competition to escape from of h 
avoidance. Canadian subjected to a higher degree о nent 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 25(3), 241- dominant than their matched oo ae 
249.— 2 experiments with 144 and 162 male the higher degree of hypoxia had 1 
hooded rats. Response decrements as а function of the — motivation.— Journal abstract. 
Intersession interval occurred in both 1- and 2-way active 8591. Walters, Gary C. & A 
avoidance conditioning. Percentage avoidances were a Ontario, Canada) Passive ave Pn 
Positive function of shock intensity in I-way avoidance mice, gerbils, and hamata Studi 
and a negative function of intensity in 2-way avoidance. 1971(Маг), Vol. 22(5), 269-270. to ele 
P magnitude of the Performance decrement was a of a passive avoidance response rats, 6 S 
ае of shock intensity in l-way avoidance, with the hooded and 8 Holtzman nu and 7 б 
largest decrement at the lowest shock intensity. The River mice, 7 Mongolian gerb osea 
by cao € of the performance decrement was unaffected hamsters. Rats acquired this pers no 
in < Intensity in 2-way avoidance. The shape of the апу of the other species. The 2 strains of 
tersession-interval function was apparently unaffected rate of acquisition between the 
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the other 3 species. Results indicate that species-specific 
defense reactions may interact with the particular 
behavioral task in which the organism is studied. 
—Journal abstract. 

8592. Wilcoxon, Hardy C., Dragoin, William B., & 
Kral, Paul A. (George Peabody Coll. for Teachers) 
IIIness-induced aversions in rat and quail: Relative 
salience of visual and gustatory cues. Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 171(3973), 826-828.—Describes 2 ex- 
periments with 40 male Sprague-Dawley rats and 40 
adult male bobwhite quail. Results indicate that the 
quail, like the rat, learned in 1 trial to avoid flavored 
water when illness was induced by a drug '/ hr. after 
drinking. In contrast to the rat, however, quail also 
learned to avoid water that was merely darkened by 
vegetable dye. The visual cue was even more salient than 
the taste cue in quail.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


8593. Capaldi, Elizabeth D. (Purdue U.) Rewarded 
goal-box placements and subsequent instrumental 
performance in rats. Journal of Comparative & Physi- 
ological Psychology, 1971(Jun) Vol. 76(1), 152-159. 
—Studied the effect of direct placements over the goal 
cup followed by orthodox running trials in the alley. In 
Exp. I with 60 Holtzman male albino rats, following 
placements, 45 running trials were given to a reward of 
99 or .09 gm., followed by 30 trials of .09 gm., followed 
by 21 trials of .99 gm. In Exp. II with 40 Holtzman 
female albino rats, following placements, 63 running 
trials were given to a reward of .09 gm. followed by 10 
extinction trials. In both experiments the effects of 
placements were manifest throughout all subsequent 
Tunning trials. Results suggest that on placement trials an 
instrumental reaction was made and that subsequent 
instrumental performance was facilitated by large- 
Teward and inhibited by small-reward placements. (21 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

8594. Coulson, G. E., Koffer, К. B., & Coulson, V. 
(York. U., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Reinforcement of 
(Шапы! consumption in rats by an increase in the 
frequency of food-pellet delivery. Psychonomic Sci- 
[043 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 103-104.—Increased the 
пу of food-pellet delivery to 4 male Sprague- 

awley food-deprived rats, contingent upon drinking 
Cither distilled water or а 9% (volume for volume) 
ethanol solution. In spite of the contingency of a 
minimum interval of 3 sec. between drinking the 
tinforced liquid and pellet delivery, an increase in the 
Керм of pellet delivery from 1/120 sec. to \/; Sec. 
th the average acted as a positive reinforcer for drinking 
àt liquid associated with the greater pellet frequency. 
Journal abstract. 
Reta Hammer, Lois R. (George Washington U.) 
nforcement magnitude effects with overtraining. 
‘ychonomic Sciences, 1971(Маг), Vol. 22(5), 293- 
iü — Repeated a standard runway experiment on shifts 
exten nforcement magnitude, but with a much more 

а acquisition phase. Ss were 8 male Sprague- 
dither, albino rats assigned to 1 of 2 groups receiving 

id Т large or small reward. After 50 trials, the groups 

id act differ. Subsequent increase ог decrease in rewar 
0; change running times appreciably. Because mos 
ap раар behavior was observed in this situation, the 
ah Spriateness of runway measures is questioned. 

)—Journal abstract. 
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8596. Harrison, J. M., Downey, P., Segal, M, & 
Howe, M. (Cambridge U., Psychological Lab. England) 
Contro! of responding by location of auditory 
stimuli: Rapid acquisition in monkey and rat. Journal 
of the Experimental Analysis of Behavior, 197 (May), Vol. 
15(3), 379-386.—Attempted to determine the conditions 
necessary for rapid acquisition of control of responding 
by location of noise and tone bursts in the monkey. 4 
adult naive squirrel monkeys were run in an enclosure 
that contained 4 loudspeakers and 4 manipulanda. 2 
conditions were used in training. In the adjacent 
condition, a stimulus (noise or tone burst) was presented 
through 1 of 2 speakers and a response on the 
manipulandum remote from the speaker was reinforced 
with food. In the nonadjacent condition, a stimulus was 
presented through | of 2 speakers, and a response on a 
manipulandum remote from the speaker was reinforced 
with food. Acquisition of control was measured by 
change in the percentage of reinforced responses during 
training. In the adjacent condition, responding came 
under control of location within 0-3 sessions. In 
nonadjacent conditions, Ss required 14-20 sessions to 
come under control of location. These latter numbers are 
comparable to those reported іп the literature for 
localization discrimination in monkeys.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

8597. Hu Ronald G. (U. North Carolina, 
Greensboro) Response-reinforcement interactions in 
multiple interval schedules. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 305-306.—2 adult Silver King 
pigeons were initially exposed to multiple variable- 
interval (VI) schedules of reinforcement, After respond- 
ing was maintained, a limited-hold requirement was 
added to | component. Each scheduled availability of 
reinforcement terminated if no response occurred within 
a 1-ѕес period of time. Response rate increased and 
reinforcement rate decreased in the limited-hold com- 
ponent. Response rate in the unchanged VI component 
increased. When responding was extin; uished in the 
changed component, positive behavioral contrast was 
observed in the unchanged VI component. Journal 


abstract. 4 
` McCain, Garvin; Dyleski, Kenneth, & McElvai 
cenit (U. Texas, Arlington) Reward magnitude an 
instrumental responses: Consistent reward. Psycho- 
nomic Monograph Supplements, 1971, Vol, 3(16), 249- 
256.—Presents a series of 7 experiments in which 232 
male and female Holtzman an Long-Evans rats тв 
run to large or small consistent reward in a straight alley, 
Terminal acquisition Cors me ad 
imi ining and in the € 
limited ME put there were no significant. or 


ded training, but 
substantial differences after 54, 60, 70, 78, 90, 116, or 135 


ials. Large-reward groups Were less resistant to €X- 
pod dad small-reward groups after 24-90 MN 
not after 116 or 135 trials, Results are contrary ое ur 
assumptions regarding the effects of reward magni 3 е1 

ssible approaches to these results are considered, 


wurnal abstract. 
Tel) Ропег, John J., Madison, Harry Ls & Swatek, 
Alan J. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) Incen w ami 
frustration effect of direct goal prie REA 
chonomic Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2 A MS 
—Studied the effects of berg фе Ж Е расе 
rior to runway t 
meni (on and resistance to extinction. Ss Y 3 m 
Holtzman albino rats in 3 experiments. DPs directly 
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the foodcup enhanced Ist-trial performance, but did not 
produce an overlearning-extinction effect (OLE). DPs 
requiring running to the foodcup produced the OLE but 
also reversed the Ist-trial results. Results are discussed in 
terms of К. W. Spence's conception of the role of 
fractional anticipatory goal response in incentive and 
frustration.—Journal abstract. 

. Traupmann, Kenneth; Wong, Paul Т. & 
McCain, Garvin. (U. Texas) Reward magnitude and 
instrumental responses: A comment. Psychonomic 
Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-A), 13-15.— Presents crit- 
icisms of the studies of G. McCain (see PA, Vol. 
44:16241) which found that reward magnitude effects 
disappeared with extended training. It is maintained that 
statistical shortcomings and lack of control for such 
variables as drive level, sex, weight of Ss, and per- 
formance within days account for the results. A reply by 

- McCain (a) defends the appropriateness of the 
statistical methods, (b) argues that all magnitude studies 
are potentially confounded by uncontrolled variables, 
and (c) restates his conviction that "under some 
conditions differences due to reward magnitude dis- 
appear at asymptote.”—S, Knapp. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


8601. Alleman, Harold D. (U. Iowa) Interresponse- 
time reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
ee, Vol. 31(9-B), 5650. 

8602. Arnold, John E. & Shanab, Mitri E. (U. 
California, Santa Barbara) The effect of long N-ITR 
intervals upon the PRE. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 263-264.—42 naive male albino 
Sprague-Dawley Tats in 6 groups were given | trial/day 
for 19 days in a straight runway according to a 3 x 2 
design. Schedule of reinforcement was varied in 3 ways: 
o. partial reinforcement with intertrial reinforcement 
(ITR) after nonrewarded trials, which preceded re- 
warded (R) trials; (b) partial reinforcement with ITR 
following selected R trials; and (c) consistent rein- 
forcement with ITR given according to 1 or the other of 
the above ITR schedules. The administration of ITR 
occurred either 2 or 24 hr. after 4 designated trials. 
Results of 24 extinction trials do not support predictions 
based on the view that the aftereffects of nonreward 
remain readily replaceable over long periods of time. 

'ournal abstract. 


8603. Contrucci, Joyce J., Hothersall, David, & 


Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 97-99.—Íntroduced a poten- 
tially disinhibiting novel stimulus early or late into a 
20-sec DRL interval after 18 Sprague-Dawley rats had 


on this Schedule. Evi- 


: еу, R. R., Bedford, John A & Berryman, 
Wits (U. Mississippi) Schedule control in the 
'e-Necked raven, Corvus Cryptoleucus. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 
Ite-Necked ravens Were run to behavioral stability on 
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each of 3 moderate schedules of 
(a) fixed-ratio 50, (b) fixed-j 
random-interval 2.5 min. Thi 
exposure for any | S was differ 
other S. Temporal variations iû 
these schedules were сһагас! 

other species more typically used 
studies.—Journal abstract, 

8605. Keehn, 
Toronto, Ontario, anada) Sched 
as a function of interpellet Î 
Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 
male albino rats with 454 
interval (FI) schedules from 15 sec, 
a bitonic relationship between lew | 
value. This relationship depended 
distribution, and duration of drin 
drinks occurred frequently shortly 
and drink durations and frequencies 
interval length. At longer intel 
occurred after reinforcement but was 
in the interval. Late drinks were sui 
abstract. 

8606. Marx, Melvin H. & е 
Postdiscrimination gradients as 
ation in reward schedules, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-A), 55-56.—Tr 
Carneaux pigeons on discrimina 
stimuli and tested for postdiscrimi ٤ 
gradients. 3 Ss were trained on mi 

-sec (.50 reinforcements) 
variable-interval (VI) 60-sec as a contro 
were found in the FI-trained Ss, ani 
failed to show consistent peak shifts, R 
the number of S+ days provided prio i 
training may be an effective variable 1 
peak shift.—Journal abstract. 

8607. Rosen, Alexander J. & En 
Illinois, Chicago) Goal-box ехрегїе! 
reinforcement runway effects In 
Comparative & Physiological Psychol 0; 
76(1), 145-151.—Conducted 2 expel 
48 Holtzman male albino ra E 
manipulations included: (a) number 
sucrose reward/trial in continuous; 
reinforcement conditions; and 
on nonreinforced trials for fi 
conditions. Results appear to suj 
hypothesis competing response interp 
PRE.—Journal abstract. 

8608. Shull, Richard L. v 
Greensboro) Postreinforcemen 
fixed-interval and fixed-time | 
reinforcement. Psychonomic oa | 
23(1-B), 77-78.—Studied 3 ай 
pigeons under 3 different PE 
equivalent constant min 
food presentations. Schedul et 
schedule, where reinforcement s 
after 2 min. had elapsed; (b) à £09 
fixed-ratio 1 schedule, where п 

an elapsed 2-min interval an 
to order; and (c) a fixed 
presented every 2 min. Th lower und 
Response rates were muc! d 

c than under a. Postreinfor 
equal under all 3 conditions, P! 
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streinforcement pause for Schedule с was based only 
on intervals containing at least 1 response.—Journal 
abstract. 

8609. Snapper, Arthur G., Shimoff, Eliot H., & 
Schoenfeld, William N. (FDR Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Montrose, N.Y.) Response effects of re- 
sponse-dependent and clock-dependent fixed-in- 
terval schedules of reinforcement. Psychonomic Sci- 
ence, 1971 (Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 65-67.— Trained each of 2 
roups of 16 male Charles River CD rats under 
ixed-interval schedules of positive reinforcement. 1 
schedule was programmed “by the response," in that 
each 3-min interval was timed from the end of the 
preceding reinforcement. The other schedule was pro- 
grammed "by the clock," with periods of reinforcement 
availability occurring every 3 min. after the start of the 
session. Comparisons of response rate and temporal 
discrimination revealed no significant differences in 
performance under the 2 procedures. Rank-order cor- 
relations were found to be significant between 2 
measures of temporal discrimination, but there was no 
significant correlation between response rate and tem- 
poral discrimination across Ss.—Journal abstract. 

8610. Ten Eyck, Robert L. (Florida State U.) Effects 
of rate of reinforcement time upon concu 
operant performance. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 


random 50% reinforcement, the appearance and initial 
Stabilization of the general motor ER proceeded as fast 
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Extinction was much more probable following slow runs 
than after medium or fast runs, Increasing Hy amount of 
D emp nd P resistance m extinction 
lengthening the sequence of fast runs at 
of extinction.—Journal abstract, "Pant 
А san: SMS J. үре Ж Т. (Czechoslovak 
cademy of Sciences, Lab, of Neurocybernetics, ) 
The extinction of a certain of ора 
reaction in rats. Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 1969, Vol. 
18(5-6), 463-467.—Elaborated avoidance CRs in I5 
male hooded rats. The avoidance CR consisted of 
jumping to a safe platform within 5 sec. after the start of 
the stimulus. The CS was the insertion of а safe platform 
and blinking lights. The UCS consisted of electric shocks 
to the paws. The reflex was elaborated 4 times with 
meien extinction by applying the CS without the 
UCS. Stimuli were at 60-sec intervals. The rate of 
extinction and the duration of the latent periods were 
determined in 3 situations: (a) stimuli ted "my 
min., e Dn rey and omi of stim: 
for 10 min. 9 
omission peer rhe intervals. The га! 
extinction for a and b was а 
in c extinction occurred after only 34 min, The latent 
periods were gradually prolonged during extinction, 
significant negative correlation was found between the 
rate of extinction and the average duration of latent 
periods. After the omission of several stimuli the latent 
period of the Ist subsequent reaction was prolonged. 


—Journal summary. 
Platt, John R. (U, Towa) 
Cà 


8614. В! 
in an [ят 
71A ol 2301-A), 17- 
of 8 male hom to 
t during acqui- 
а discrete-trials 


sition and сона ШАШ. 


increments in resistance 
number Of adequate o explain 
s ncn, extinction effect. It is concluded 
that discrete trib 2 
sensitive to acq! 

i orcement/response Јола abstract, 
tet ы, William N., Russin, Raymond, & 


as in the case of 100% reinforcement; however, final Й ^) Extinction In а 
stabilization took place later. The specialized CR was Henry Ж (Сю pepe io mel and ot 
finally stabilized much later. In the process of elabo- — alley ery nte: 197 WApt), Vol. 
rating the reflex with 50% reinforcement, there were mec 52:93. — Extinguished 6 of 11 albino rats 
disclosed both a differentiation between reinforced and 2302 ӨМ satay afr pulsing T day trials оп 1 of the 
Unreinforced stimuli and an effect of “maximization,” in a Smp de ашу and/or чату of reward 
it, CRs running 20-30% beyond the expected eb. 1 pellet f 1 regular 
Extinction of CRs after partial reinforcement was Lb) 1 followed by 1 sucrose pellet, (0) 
characterized by a high incidence of restoration in the Ist sucrose pellet followed by 1 regular pellet, (d) ! 
Experiments as compared to the case Wi 00% rein- let followed by 16 sucrose lets, (е) 1 sucrose pellet 
Orcement. (English summary)—4. 2. London. followed by 16 ноток pellets к 0 اا‎ sep 
followed by 1 sucrose to include ty 
Punishment & Extinction extension, of the sequent hypotes о resulted when 
8612. Beecroft, Robert S. (U. North Dakota) Pat- oe alley reward followed a low-quality reward than 
terns in avoidance extinction. Psychonomic Science, d ane ite sequence occurred. Variations in 
1971(Apr), Vol, 23(1-A), 53-55.—Analyzed avoidance the OPPOSE of reward produced тоге resistance 
extinction in 60 female hooded rats by class quant ion than variations in quantity of reward 
Tunning times as fast, medium, or slow. The contingent alone.—Journal abstract. в, (0 
Probabilities of runs of various speed or extinction on the 8616. Cicala, George A. & Ulm, Ronald pak 
ollowing trial were determined. The most probable рерге) The effects of prelear conditioning 
transitions were to runs of the same speed M s 


murem 
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intensity on initial shuttle rate. Psychonomic preferences were found (a) for long over ei 
ience, 1971(Арг), Vol. 21-B) 67-68.—Investigated medium delay, and (b) for short Re b 
effects of prefear conditioning shock intensity оп Results are interpreted in terms of the ambiguity 
unreinforced shuttle response rate, using 63 male Wistar choice situation: when punishment is al 
rats. Results indicate that unreinforced shuttle response Ss prefer to have it immediately; when th 
was inversely related to prefear shock intensity, The CS ambiguity present, delayed punishment 
enhanced shuttling equally for all prefear shock groups. Journal abstract 1 
Data suggest that prefear conditioning decreases initial 8621. Treichler, F. Robert; Gi йү 
Shuttle response rate, while the CS partially reverses this Schweikert, С. Edward. (Kent State U) 
effect. An interpretation of demonstrated facilitation by tation of the rat's responding Їп extinction, 
prefear conditioning is offered.—Journal abstract nomic Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(5), 291-293 
8617. Gerry, J. E. (Dalhousie U., Halifax, Nova pared the extinction performances of a total of 168 adl. | 
Scotia, Canada) Peak shift on the tonal-frequency male Holtzman albino rats in several experiments which 
con : The effects of extinction and punish- provided either individual or paired conditions 
ment. Psychonomic Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 23(1-A), operant acquisition and/or extinction. Enhanced 
33-34.—Attempted to extend the generality of the peak sistance to extinction was observed when Ss were trained 
shift phenomenon to the tonal-frequency dimension. 2 alone and subsequently, extinguished in pairs, All other 
naive White Carncaux pigeons were given extended — combinations of conditions yielded lower and n 


tradimensional discrimination training on the tonal- ferential levels of responding during testing. 
frequency dimension. Both Ss displayed peak shifts car! of results did not appear specific to cont 
in discrimination training and loss or reduction of put Changes in the nature of stimuli al p 
shift after more extended training. Introduction of forcement. It is suggested that Poeno pei 
Tesponse-contingent shock after cach response to the S to a limited-term arousal effect ol pairing 
appeared sufficient to either yield marked recovery of Journal abstract 


peak shifts or increase the magnitude of existent peak 

2n. Results complement those obtained on color and SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 
ne orientation.—Journa! abstract. i x 
8618. Marx, Melvin H. & Witter, David W. (U. 8622. Avis, Harry H. & Treadway, м 
Missouri) Differential resistance to extinction as a wood Arsenal, Research Lab, M 8 

of fixed-interval contrast In training. Psy- rat-mouse interspecific aggression by cage oi 

ic Science, 1971(Маг), Vol. 22(5), 285-286. 

—| пріоуей differential fixed-interval (FI) schedules to 

lest the previously advanced motivational theory of and kit | 
extinction, which predicts positive or negative contrast were plac 

effects in extinction as a function of acquisition led condition | 
experience, in an experiment with 40 naive female Kill and 
Long-Evans rats. Ss trained on both FI 10- and Jounal 

40-sec schedules of bar Igsentation and extinguished on 

Iscrete-trial experimental design) 


: E t 
sec. Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley) A tes! ip bel | 
mixed training and extinguished and arousal hypotheses си SPI етй fir Tier, 
on FI 40 sec. were significantly less resistant to Siena ah, PD Vor 270), 77 me 
i hed sy chologie, ct), Vol. ^or: (a) appeasemeni 
on FI 40 sec. Findings are interpreted as Tending fypotheses about courtship behavior, ein nti | 
additional support to the Motivational theory of ex- equivalent to potential for attack, q ith relative 


iti with ret | 
courtship) should be positively comi hi К 
8619. Patten, Richard L. & Hendricks, Reginald L. fen 
(lowa State U.) Primary Stimulus generalization Ll 
sequ ei P Of latent acquisition. when she is small. A “rover tt рен 
Psychonomic Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 23(1-В), 75- glass chambers; all were of either s 
latent acte Wistar rats to 2 groups receiving interactions quivering by OS be д: 
latent acquisition training placements to reward in the to the arousal pote ui 
goalbox of а straight runway. 18 Ss received latent — appeared to follow the appease 
la nonreward in either the — quivered тоге than шаа тшу large but c ш 
runway goalbox ога distinctive goalbox. 18 controls tended to attack more Mes be pea relate iH 
E pe биа epa tec тате ah 
appeasement hypothesis р! 5 
formed homosexual mi an 
evoked more courtshi 
M qe Patricia id males. If females were a 
cone gaat A LAT, vs delayed MK pee they could оаа 
1. 2(-B) Же рее і i i isosexual i 
1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), cw d e MEE урса = К and were mor, aj 
E qoi medium, or long spatial delays of shock, using themselves than were ws 
T norem albino rats. Significant homosexual pairs. (20 ref. 


8624. Birch, Martin. (Dysons Perrins Lab., Oxford, 
England) Pre-courtship use of abdominal brushes by 
the nocturnal moth, Phlogophora meticulosa (L.) 
(Lepidoptera:Noctuidae). Animal Behaviour, 1970(May), 
Vol. 18(2), 310-316.—A high percentage of male noc- 
turnal lepidoptera possess glandular eversible organs. 
30% of British Noctuidae have a complex brush organ 
producing a pheromone. Release of the female sex 
attractant at a specific time prompts the male to fly 
upwind, locate the female, and to evert the brushes just 
before attempting to copulate. Intact males usually 
succeed, but those without brushes do not. The male 
gland discharges only once and the pheromone is then 
stored on the brushes in sufficient quantity for up to 3 
matings. Male eversible glandular organs in other 
families appear to have the same species-isolating 
function, with some exceptions.—Journal summary. 

8625. Brady, U. Eugene; Tumlinson, James H., 
Brownlee, Robert G., & Silverstein, Robert M. (U. 
Georgia) Sex stimulant and attractant in the Indian 
meal moth and in the almond moth. Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 171(3973), 802-804.—Isolated cis-9, 
trans-12-tetradecadien-l-yl acetate from the female 
Indian meal moth, Plodia interpunctella (Hübner), and 
the female almond moth, Cadra cautella (Walker). It is 
the major if not the sole component of the sex 
stimulatory and attractant pheromone of female Plodia, 
and is present in the pheromone of the female Cadra 
along with at least 1 synergist. The distinction between 
the bioassays for sexual stimulatory response and for 
attraction is emphasized.—Journal abstract. 

8626. Compton, J. M. & Scott, J. P. (Bowling Green 
State U. Center for Research on Social Behavior) 
Allelomimetic behavior system: Distress vocaliza- 
Men and social facilitation of feeding in telomian 
ове: Journal of Psychology, 1971(Ju), Vol. 78(2), 
65-179.—Food consumption and distress vocalization 
үе measured for 11 5-wk-old telomian dogs twice daily 
d 16 days. All Ss were tested alone and together each 
ау in the same pen. The kind of pen (home or strange) 
Was alternated each day. Highly significant differences 
(P < .001) for both food consumption and distress 
Vocalization occurred between alone and together 
Conditions, Ss ate more when together and emitted more 

istress vocalizations when alone. Differences between 
fee and strange pen conditions were apparent in both 
Кы consumption and vocalization only at the outset of 
ns experiment, indicating rapid familiarization. How- 
pen there was a strong inverse relationship between 
indi ings in separation distress and food consumption, 
a Hating that isolation inhibition as well as social 
E itation may contribute to differences in the alone vs. 
Bether conditions. (22 ref.)—Author abstract. 
p Dewsbury, Donald A. (U. Florida) Copulatory 
5 haviour of rice rats (Oryzomys palustris). Animal 
cg Our, 1970(May), Vol. 1802), 266-275.— Studied the 
eopulatory patterns of rice rats in 69 tests, eac 
ана to а satiety criterion of '⁄ hr. without ап 

Tomission. Females were in hormone-induced estrus. 
aie basic motor patterns resembled those of laboratory 
ыз but were less exaggerated. There was. а low 
Jaculation frequency with all tests terminating In m 
d a 4 complete series. Copulation was resumed ym a 
Ns оге of female. The 2nd series was faster than the + 
the 3rd as it contained fewer intromissions. Pursuit o 
Ше female by the male during the postejamulae 

erval was in contrast to all other species given 
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systematic study. Female resistance played an important 
T е termination of copulation. (17 ref.)—Journal 
Ө ун Gallup, Gordon С. & Hess, John Y. (Tulane U.) 

reference for mirror image stimulation in goldfish 
(Carassius auratus). Psychonomic Science, 197 (Apr), 
Vol. 23(1-A), 63-64.—Presented a continuous choice 
between orienting toward a mirror or another conspecific 
behind plexiglas to 10 goldfish. Ss exhibited a distinct 
preference for mirror-image stimulation. The ratio of 
time spent in association with the mirror plus a target 
fish to time in the neutral zone showed a tendency to 
increase as a function of the amount of social depri- 
vation imposed prior to testing. Implications for theories 
that attribute the appetitive properties of mirror con- 
frontation to the fact that it elicits an aggressive display 
аге discussed.—Journal abstract. 

8629. Johnson, Robert P., Sachs, Carl A., & Boitano, 
John J. (Fairfield U.) The primacy of aie nue 
dimension over familial relationships in shock- 
elicited aggression in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-В), 71-72.—Tested 42 34-47 day 
old Sprague-Dawley albino rats in a shock-elicited 
fighting situation. Ss exhibited significantly more attacks 
when paired with a littermate as compared with a natural 
or a surrogate mother. Attack suppression occurred 
during the initial test sessions only for the natural mother 
paired with her young when contrasted with the number 
of encounters between the young and the surrogate 
mother.—Journal abstract. 

8630. King, Edith С. (U. Oklahoma) Social organ- 
ization in captive chimpanzees: The effects of 
number of individuals, space, and coalitions upon 
the dominance hierarchy. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6159. 

8631. Latané, Bibb; Schneider, Emily; Waring, Peter, 
& Zweigenhaft, Richard. (Ohio State U.) The specificity 
of social attraction in rats. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-А), 28-29.—Conducted 2 ex- 

riments with naive Sprague-Dawley rats on social 
attraction. In Exp. 1, 54 male Ss, housed alone or in 
airs, were tested daily with either the same partner or 
with a stranger. All Ss were highly and increasingly 
attracted to each other, but were not more attracted to 
familiar rats than to strangers. Isolated Ss became more 
gregarious than pair-housed Ss by the 4th day of testing. 
In Exp. П, 36 female Ss, tested in trios with a stranger 
and a cagemate, again showed no preference. Results 
indicate that rats do not develop specific attachments. 


—Journal abstract. А 4 


| stamina as a function of social Interaction. 
вне Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-A), 20.—Ex- 


amined the possible effects ol 


i ina of Е 
ame EA motorized treadmill, A 2-tailed t test 
indicates that paired Ss ran significantly (р < 05) КЕЙТ 
than did single Ss. Results suggest that as à result 3 
social facilitation, animal pairs exhibited greater surviva 
stamina than single animals.—Journal abstract. * 

8633. Rosenblum, A. & Lowe, Arthur. ( p e 
U. New York, Downstate Medical Center, Brook m 
The influence of familiarity during rearing ied 
sequent partner preferences in squirrel mo л 
Psychonomic Science, 197\(Арг), Vol. EM } A 
37,—Placed together 15 laboratory-born adoles и 
squirrel monkeys, drawn from 4 separate rearing group: 
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and 2 Ss. Stron 
with others of 
6 wk. of initial observat 
ations 14 mo. later. Play wa 
of interaction between stran 
Primary mechanism through w 
Occurs.—Journal abstract. 


consistent preferences for 8639. Барр, Anne I. & Wi I 
group were Ontario, Canada) Olfactory disc 

persisted in gerbils. Canadian Journal of 0 
s the major — 49(3), 283-285. Gerbils were stud 
ers and may serve as complete lack of information on thi 
ich social integration They were found to have а “keen s 


SENSORY PROCESSES 

8634. Bagdonas, A., Bel’kovich, V. M, & was suggested as being important [0% 
М, L. (Inst. of Develo 

Moscow, USSR) Vzaimodeistvie 
del'lina-belobochki pri razlichenil geometricheskikh J. M. Rol 
[Interaction of the analyzers in the 8640. Delius, Juan D. & 
in in discrimination o 1 
Zhurnal Vysshel Nervnol Deya. preferences in herring gull chic 


figures colored lights. Responses to red Û 
0 their affected by in n 
properties and presented under responses to green and white 
visibility, Under conditions inad- affected by 
е echolocational 
primarily vision in order to disc: 
conditions limiting 


te for use of th analyzer, S em- and then decreasing again. A mi 


riminate figures. explain both spectral and intensity рі 


though they come from a dry habit 
discrimination was theorized to bel 
than in a more humid climate. Discs 
when their bedding was changed daif 


pmental Biology, the gerbil as well as in the few sped 
anallzatorov u mammals that have been studied by 
ert 
f geometric Durham, England) Brightness dep 
Utilizing — Tierpsychologie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 27(7)9 
delphis) gull chicks chose | of 2 stimulus pane 


nsity differences | 


isity differences 


visual discrimination, the ential amplification of the photopic mg 


tional analyzer was 
ditions, correct responses were 10. 
good visual conditions. S; 
water, it is concluded, is brought 
the Eee eci of th 
analyzers. ( ish summ 
8635 ا‎ 
Pierce Foundati 
aste of water in 


relied on. Under poor visual (ће spectral response pattern with 
ower than and green п 
tial orientation under modulators, having a higher thresho 
about in the dolphin dominator, having a lower threshold 


€ visual and auditory for the response dependency on intei 


& Parks, L.H. Grossmann 
New Haven, onn 8641. Hamm, Connie L. (Nort неп 
the cat: Effects оп sucrose Exposure learning of auditors 
1971(Feb), Vol. 171(3972), 699 Psychonomic Science, 197 (Apr), 
gical recordings show that water is — 82.— Tested 18 Holtzman albino rats fof] 
so, unlike most mammals, cats familiar or a novel tone. 2 experi "m 
ucrose, but this may be because exposed to either a solid (S) or @ 

is masked by the taste of the continuously from birth, and a 
experiments control (C) group raised in the a lid 
ter taste was differences in preference for soli 
unts of sodium emerged only after a 2-wk silent : 
k sucrose avidly. (20 ref.)—Jourmal greater preference for the pulsing 


abst 
8636. 
Purdue U) Acuity 
tion se 
(Apr), Vol. 23(1-B), 
2 in 20 male and 


water in which it is 


мед. Results of 2 
with 9 adult cats indica ne 


te that when wa 
the addition of small amo: 


ts as a function of The confounding effects of а па 
animal. Psychonomic intermittent tone are discussed. 

—Attempted 
sintulation and setts Inst. of Technology) Independ 
oltzman albino rats. 
Sec. of intense strobe light 


the strobe light. The 38.—Exposed neonatal kittens 
3-day PM aioe experiments to scotopic levels 0! 


Dissertation Abstracts Int ional, 197 
(9-B), 5654. ^s ional, 1971(Маг), 


imum. By inhibition 


connection with green and white light 


j Group Ct 
Group P over Group C and by 3 
D. No difference was obtained between 


8642. Hein, Alan & Diamond, E 


in 
scotopic and photopic systems 
of а, guided behavior. d 
Physiological Psychology, 19 , \ 


і Sı 
freely locomoting in an enclosure. - 
guided Diha vi: were displayed at 
illumination but were absent ТА 
result is attributed to the fact met 
movement was restricted to bt 
suggested that the capacity sr i 
behaviors can be acquired ыт 
and photopic systems.—Journa' 

8643. Humphrey, Nicholas. 
ey. Experimental Psychology 
Vol. ness preferences in mo 


n*o 
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erences of 4 male rhesus monkeys. Ss were placed in 
testing chambers (painted black on the interior), and 
visual stimuli were projected on a wall in the chamber. A 
single response key was positioned above a food pellet 
tray. Ss were given 15 days of training with irrelevant 
stimuli to insure familiarization with the experimental 
situation. Ss were then tested 6 days a wk. For each level 
of brightness, 2 measurements were made (separated by 
2wk.), and for each color, 3 measurements (separated by 
1 wk) were made. In each session, 2 stimuli were 
presented which would appear alternately with each key 
pressing. “To exercise a preference the monkey had 
simply to hold the key down when he preferred the 
current stimulus and release and press again when he did 
not.” After a total of 100 sec., a house light came on and 
the key was inoperative for a 50-sec rest period at which 
time $ received 5 banana pellets. The sequence termi- 
nated after 10 cycles, and the total time spent with each 
stimulus was tabulated. Results show that preferences 
were consistently stable. Brightness preferences were 
monotonically related to brightness over the range used, 
while color was monotonically related to wave length. 
(20 ref.)—8B. A. Stanton. 
8644. Jaeger, Robert G. & Hailman, Jack P. (U. 
Maryland) Two types of phototactic behaviour in 
anuran amphibians. Nature, 1971(Mar), Vol. 230(5290), 
189-190.—Investigated speculated spectral and bright- 
Ness preferences in 2 species of frogs. Methods of testing 
followed criteria suggested by Hailman and experimental 
кш previously used by W. R. Muntz. Ss were 
placed in a dark apparatus which faced 2 trans- 
illuminated screens and were permitted to jump towards 
е screen (choice), 6 monochromatic stimuli (30 
ш ferent combinations) and 6 different intensities (all 
aving the same white spectrum) were presented ina 
tandomized sequence to each S. Finally, Ss were tested 
d paired colors of rank-order intensity. Results show 
р tanid Ss demonstrated a true preference for high 
quencies of light while the leptodactylid Ss demon- 
mae an inverted curve of spectral sensitivity (violet 
he ted). In the intensity testing, ranid Ss were 
monotonically photopositive, whereas leptodactylid Ss 
iuo monotonically photonegative over the entire inten- 
a range (dark apparatus to unfiltered white light). It 
реса that the ranid spectral response was а true 
mi ore Additional testing with manipulation of 
dele variables led to the conclusion that the responses 
ih examples of species differences in phototactic 
with bie (exemplified by photopositivity to white light 
үзүн color preference and photonegativity to white 
Н рош color preference)—B. A. Stanton. 
бейбиз. Marks, H. E., Seago, J. D, & Remley, N. R. (U. 
А тыа) The effect of anosmia on taste preference 
Рус ог аз а function of deprivation conditions. 
{ onomic Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 23(1-А), 9-11.—In 
ang periments with 21 naive female Holtzman rats, 
pref iC and normal Ss were compared in a single-bottle 
rence test. The amount of water, sucrose, saccharin, 
food pruning solutions consumed was studied. Under 
Water go ation, anosmic Ss consumed reliably more 
ч nd sucrose and less saccharin and quinine 
relatio, Ss; under water deprivation the order of these 
gg Ships was reversed. Journal abstract. 
Coll) Th O'Connell, R. (San Fernando Valley dee 
neg) "e response to stimulus change as а bright- 
1971 Maculing technique. Psychonomic Science, 
(Mar), Vol. 22(5, 275-271—Tested 96 male 
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Sprague-Dawley albino rats in 8 conditions. Trial 1 
exposed S, through plastic plates, to the 2 arms of a T 
maze, each of a different brightness. Prior to Trial 2, on 
which choice was permitted, 1 or both arms were 
changed in brightness. The magnitudes of the propor- 
tions of choice of the changed side were not fully 
consistent with the size of the brightness changes; hence, 
a scaling analysis was not justified. | set of Ss was 
retested after 4 mo.; the correlation between the 
conditions on initial test and retest was .90, when entry 
of an arm with 4 feet was used as the choice measure, 
—Journal abstract. 

8647. Schiffman, H. R., Lore, Richard; Passafiume, 
John, & Neeb, Robert. (Rutgers State U.) Role of 
vibrissae for depth perception in the rat (Ratus 
norvegicus). Animal Behaviour, 1970(May), Vol. 18(2), 
290-292.—Investigated the role of the vibrissae in the 
visual cliff меа of rats. With а moderately low 
centerboard height. Ss lacking vibrissae showed a 
marked preference for the optically shallow side of the 
apparatus. In contrast, intact Ss did not exhibit a 
preference for either side. Results indicate that tactual 
cues are prepotent over visual ones for the rat when 
conflicting information from both sensory modalities is 
present.—Journal summary. 

8648. Simmons, James A. (Princeton U., Auditory 
Research Lab.) Echolocation in bats: Signal proc- 
essing of echoes for target range. Science, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 171(3974), 925-928,—In ап ех riment wi 
echolocating bats (Eptesicus fuscus ап Phyllostomus 
hastatus) it was found that $s could discriminate 
between the nearer and farther of 2 targets. Their errors 
in discrimination were predicted accurately by the 


1 
autocorrelation functions of their sonar ories. These bats 


behave as though they have an ideal sonar system which 
cross correlates the transmitted cry with the returnin, 
echo to extract target-range information. (18 ref. 
rnal abstract. 
n3 Smith, Ronald G. (Wright State U.) Intake 
differentiation by rats of equimolar sodium chloride 
and lithium chloride solutions. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 23(1-А), 11-12.—Examined the frequent 
use of sodium chloride solutions in taste-aversion and 
bait-shyness experiments as taste equivalents or control 
solutions for lithium chloride toxin. In 2 experiments 
with a total of 19 male Sprague-Dawley rats, it was 
demonstrated that Ss can readily discriminate between 
12 M NaCl and equimolar LiCl when both solutions are 
continuously available ш iheir се cages. Мане 
indi t the learned discrimi: 
reden me cues but that place cues could also 


рту 1 urnal abstract. 

ШО Varie Gerda. (Max Planck Inst of Phys 
i f Behavior, Starnberg, ‚ Ge 
et htungen un Versuche Übe das Flehmen 
katzenartiger Raubtiere. [Observations and experi- 


iehmen in various felidae species.] анн 


‘erpsychologie, 19700001), Vol. 27 
Jur етеп occurs, the memes umen to the 
izontal or even higher, it opens its Jaw а 
igre tiie aces ae we er 
tongue pro! es С 
VUE The usual behavior pattern which more or less 


ies capable per- 
mammal species . o n 


d the accompanying behavior pat- 


ments on 


forming 
organ. Flehmen an 
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terns most probably serve to facilitate and Strengthen 
stimulation of the sensory cells of this organ. The 
fedonnance of sniffing and flehmen cannot be ex- 
austively explained in sensory terms. Since the ex- 
perimental results do not provide sufficient grounds for a 
quantitative analysis of the interdependencies, an at- 
tempt was made to present the probable functional 
relationships involved by means of a flow diagram. (24 
Tef.)—K. E. Grossmann. 

8651. Ward, Jeannette P. & Doerflein, R. Stephen. 
(Memphis State U.) Critical flicker frequency in the 
bushbaby, Galago senegalensis. Psychonomic Science, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 23(1-A), 43. 45.—Investigated the ca- 
pacity of 4 adult male bushbabies, Galago senegalensis, 
lo discriminate intermittent visual stimuli. CFF was 
estimated at 4 flash intensities by a modified method of 
limits. The maximum behavioral CFF obtained for this 
nocturnal prosimian was 27.4/sec. Results are discussed 
in terms of the retinal structure of galago and are 
compared to human scotopic CFF.—Journal abstract. 

8652. Williams, Timothy C. & Williams, Janet M. 
(State U. New York, Buffalo) Radio tracking of 
homing and feeding flights of a neotropical bat, 
Phyllostomus hastatus. Animal Behaviour, 1970(May), 
Vol. 18(2), 302-309.—Results indicate that: (a) Flights 
released from 20 km were accurately directed homeward, 
those from 30 km less so; bats released at 60 km 
wandered in all directions. (b) Bats regularly made rapid 
well oriented flights to and from their feeding areas, No 
2 bats followed the same routes during these flights. (c) 
The same visual orientation systems which allow these 
bats to return rapidly during homing experiments may 
also facilitate flight to and from feeding areas. (25 
ref.)—M. Strobel. 
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8653. Aziz, Abdul. (U. Delhi, School of Economics, 
India) The legibility of isolated letters of Bengali 
alphabet. /ndian Psychological Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
6(2), 96-99.—Investigated the legibility of the Bengali 
alphabet (an Indian language) using 5 18-25 yr. olds and 
5 8-14 yr. olds. Each of the 42 consonants was presented 
їп random order tachistoscopically for 25 trials. The 
Ward-Wolfwitz Runs Test did not show significant 
effects of fatigue or Practice. Intergroup differences and 


С ga differences in legibility are reported.—K. 
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8656. Grusec, Theodore & 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Inl 
uncertain but unavoidable 
probability, valence, and inte 1 
opmental Psychology, 1971(Jul), Ve 
ducted experiments with 48 6th 
graduates varying (a) pleasant/unpl 
(b) high/low probabi ity of the 
ence/absence of distracting activiti 
was indicated in a closed envel 
at any time during the E’s 20-mina 
envelopes almost immediately, bi 
sought information 
males (p < 
unpleasant ence groups and ad 
activity-high probability groups del: 
those in other conditions. Motivai 
results are suggested.—S. Knapp. 

8657. H Willard W. & Ү 
Minnesota) Developmental psycho 
view of Psychology, 1971, Vol, 22) 
research in developmental psy g 
humans, noting 2 exceptional publi 
Principles of Perceptual Learning and I 
1. Gibson, and Attachment and Loss 
review includes studies on (a) infane} 
and cognition; (c) intelligence; (d) 
and motivation; and (f) social and 
opment. (397 ref.)—P. Hertzbe 

8658. Looft, William В. (U. 
across the life span of imp 
sources for children and adol S 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 78(2), 207- 
age samples extending across the ma 
life span were interviewed regarding Wh 
to be the most important transmitte 
children and to adolescents. Per 
most significant for children, and P 
significant for adolescents, althoi 4 
parents for adolescents was also ees 
Agents perceived to be of some н) 
included the mass media, schools am 
churches. The late-adolescent/yo i 
tributed importance to parents less di 
other age group.—Journal зит ИНН : 

8659. McCullers, John C. Mr err 
paired-associate learning in E recall met 
anticipation, recognition, m ul), Vo 
velopmental Psychology, 19716 "nd 110 
—Tested 110 6th grade girls iste 
women on the same MESS А 
conditions of comparable met * 
a between-Ss factorial design. meth 
slowest learning with recogniti 
manner in which recognition esM wi 
adults learned faster than chi 

between-grt 
ferences were greater than well 
terms of speed of learning as E 
Correct responses, omission" АННА m 
groups appeared to belong а mo 
level for this type of E He 
8660. Murray, John B. ( t is 
The generation gap. A e 1 
1971(Mar), Vol. 118(1), 71 Жо 
framework for the “generator 
time, as in the present, a 
generation differences were 
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Difficulty in answering the question of whether the 
eneration-gap issue is a new problem or only a new 
label for an old issue was traced to: (a) the many 
different incidents included under the 1 title, (b) Ss 
included in descriptions of generation-gap problems vary 
among themselves, and (c) the varying limits set for 
generation-gap issues. Several theories advanced to 
explain the symptoms of the generation-gap issue are 
described.—Author abstract. 

8661. Phye, Gary D. (U. Missouri) Incidental verbal 
learning: A developmental study. Dissertation Ab- 
siracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5211. 

8662. Sakabe, N., Arayama, T., & Suzuki, T. (Shinshu 
U, Faculty of Medicine, Matsumoto, Japan) Human 
fetal evoked response to acoustic stimulation. Acta 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1969, Suppl. 252, 29-36.—Recorded 
human fetal evoked response to acoustic stimuli from the 
abdominal wall of 6 mothers at the 32nd-38th wk. of 
pregnancy. Tone bursts with 1000-Hz frequency, 50- 
msec duration, and decay time were given every 4 sec. 
through a bone vibrator attached to the maternal 
abdominal wall at the nearest place to the fetal ear. The 
responses were conducted through an active electrode 
located on the maternal abdominal wall in the vicinity of 
the fetal vertex and were averaged by a digital computer. 
The typical wave form of the response consisted of 4 
prominent deflections: a negative, a positive, a negative, 
and a positive deflection with respective peak latencies of 
100-150, 200-300, 500-600, and 700-800 msec. These 
deflections of the fetal evoked response were conside: 
to correspond to the 4 components (№, Р № P) of the 
slow “vertex potential” to auditory stimulus in young 
children. However, no decision could be reached as to 
Torte the obtained response originated in the fetal 
mi and depended on the fetal auditory function. 
( HN summary)—Journal abstract. 

S 663. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Dyadic 
Claraction as a facilitator of gifted performance. 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 197 Fab, Vol. 14(3), 139- 
v v Presents 4 studies supporting the hypothesis that 
pe Ыы in pairs facilitates creativity. In Exp. I, it was 
e that college students benefit more from this 
teraction than 5 yr. olds, their mean scores of 
originality being 86.4 determined by the Torrance Test of 
Feative Thinking as compared to 324 as judged by 
"ue Mother Goose Problems Test. This was 
plained by the decrease in egocentrism with age. Exp. 
inge e трагей college juniors working in M and 
mo pendently, The Ask-and-Guess Test and Product 
sherovemeni Test were used and the dyads "2. 
ss higher means of creativity (27.1 vs. ! 2). 
at findings were attained with disadvanta) 
in ren. In Exp. IV, it was found that children working 
wee attempted more difficult tasks than those 

6628 alone or before a class.—S. Krippner. 
тош. Warren, David Н. (U. California) Inter- 

ality interactions in spatial localization. Cognitive 
VAI 1970(May), Vol. 12) 114-133.— Adults 
alize unseen auditory targets better with their eyes 


9 " 

Yu than closed. This visual facilitation phenomenon 

thy Studied in 4 experiments to provide informality 
s were 68 2nd and 


ОШ intermodali Becr 
6 odality organization. 
Reuters, undergraduate and graduate students. 
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interpreted in terms of a visual mappi: 
stimuli. Developmental work shows that Ss 
oe did not show visual facilitation effects. 
abstract, 


of audi! 
throu r 
'ournal 


INFANCY 


8665. Ball, William & Tronick, Edward. (Harvard U., 
Center for Cognitive Studies) Infant responses to 
impending lision; Optical and real. Science, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 171(3973), 818-820.—24 2-11 wk. old 
infants responded to symmetrically expanding shadows, 
which optically specify an approaching object, with an 


integrated avoidance response and upset. This response 
did not occur for asymmetrically pe shadows nor 
for contracting lows that ify an object on a miss 


path and a receding object. The response was 

in all Ss regardless of age. The addition of kinetic depth 
information to the displays did not increase the intensity 
or likelihood of the response. In Exp. 1, 7 Ss defensively 
reacted to the approach of a real object except when it 


was on a miss path.—Journal abstract. 
8666. ү T. Gy Broughton, J. à Moora, М. К, 


behavior of 
е, Journal of 
Experimental Child Psychology, be hag ‘Vol, 1102), 
182-193.— Studied the tracki r of infants in 4 
experiments with a total of 38 2-5 mo, old Ss. Linear and 
circular trajectories, with partial occlusion of the 
trajectories were used. Results indicate that it was not 
until the age of about 4 mo. that Ss could be said to be 
tracking a moving object as an object. Journal abstract. 

8667. Fagan, Е. (Case Western Reserve U, 
Infants’ recognition memory for а series of visual 
stimuli. Journal о, Experimental Child Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 244-250.—Employed the tendency 
of bred to distribute attention selectively to novel and 
familiar visual stimuli to study infants’ recognition 
memory for a series of visual targets. $-mo-old infants 


ual distribution of visual fixation 
eene na: with more attention to the 


and delayed stimulus-rec- 
of 3 novelty problems admin- 

ing session, The degree of 
ts exhibited no reliable 
immediate to delayed testing and was not 


ignificantly altered by the which the 
HD ilem occupied during immediate recognition testing. 


—Journal abstract. 
Alfonso, (Inst. of Political 
( 


. Ferrer 
"A Youth Inst, ми Spain) La 
ча! ire ante la Infancia. [The mother-child relationship 
and its effects in the psychosexual development Sot 
infancy.] Revista del Instituto de la Juventud, | 

Vol. 32, 7-56.—Studied P 5 

faction Of арр how they are the foundations for the 
attainment of an emotional and social life m 
serious disturbances or deviations. The mother's — 
in the psychoaffective and social — о 
chil i eye a tog rigid ага the child. The 
sciously have a fecling o! ы 


5 indicate that the necessary condition for facil- reden a double p 
vation is the pietna of кус visual input. While Lorem Oo A child who was loved for himself as а 
tarot facilitated the pointing response tO auditory 7 n express himself with confidence and feeling 
gets, auditory acuity was improved. Results E ic 


MEM a 
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that he is а true individual. But when the relationship experience reaching and findi; 
consists of | at the service of the other, the way to position made longer error runs at 
autonomous growth is closed. (44 ref.)—4. M. Farfaglia. who had little searching experience at 
8669. Fitzgerald, Hiram E. & Brackbill, Yvonne. experience observing objects hi 
(Michigan State U.) Tactile conditioning of an auto- experience searching. Results are inte 
nomic and somatic response in young infants. and extend previous Observations 
Conditional Reflex, 1971(Jan), Vol. 6(1), 41-51.—Tactile Stage IV of object-concept develo 
Classical conditioning of an autonomic reflex (pupillary Journal abstract. : 
dilation and constriction) and a somatic response 8673. LeCompte, Güney K. (U. Hou 
(eyeblinking) was attempted in 2 separate experiments infants’ expectations as a metho 
with I-mo-old infants. The tactile CS was effective for levels of object concept. Dissertatio 
conditioning eyeblinking but was ineffective for elab- national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 
orating conditional pupillary reflex dilation or constric- 8674. Oruitz, E. M., et al. (U. 
lion. These differences were related to the interaction the Health Sciences, Los Angeles) The: 
сеп stimulus and response in infant conditioning eye movements during REM sleep in. 
and the source of nervous system innervation of the CR = froencephalography & Clinical Ne 
as it relates to conditionability,—Journal summary 1971(Арг), Vol. 30(4), 350-353.—Quan 
8670. Greenberg, David J. Weizmann, Fredric. (1 ity of 10.5-15 cps and eye movemen 
Nebraska) The measurement of visual attention in КЕМ sleep in 6 normal 6-8 mo. old ink 
Infants: A comparison of two methodologies. Journal were compared to those previous! 
Y Experimental Child Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 11(2), то. old normal and autistic childrens 
3.— Tested 12 8-wk-old and 12 12-wk-old infants 10.5-15 cps activity was greater and th 
to determine fixation times to 3 checkerboard patterns of of eye movement shorter in the inf 
equal area, a 2 x 2, 8 х 8, and 24 x 24. Each S was — normal children, but was similar to th 
tested twice, once with a single stimulus presentation and children. The mean duration of eye mo 
Once with paired-comparisons. Both methods were the infants increased linearly with succe 
ilar in depicting age and sex differences. Older Ss periods. (French summary) (22 ref.) Ji 
ed longer at the more complex patterns while female 8675. Pechstein, J., et al. (U. Muni 
Ss fixated complex patterns longer, relative to simpler Zusammenhänge zwischen EEG-S 
patterns, than did males. The paired-comparisons meth- psychomotorischem Entwicklungsstanr 
was superior in distinguishing "blank looking" from aus Süuglingsheimen. [Relea b 
meaningful Perceptual-cognitive interaction with a stim- — estimated age and psychomotor developm 
ulus, Results suggest that since females are more able to in children from orphanages.) Ne 
Process information from static stimuli, they are ahead of Vol. 42(2), 79-85.—Investigated the Mss 
their male age peers in their perceptual-cognitive the EEG and clinically diagnosed n 
ment within this age range. (23 ref.)—Journal 99 3-18 mo. old hea hy infants who l 
tract, various orphanages. An attemj ue. 
8671. Jensen, D. R. & Engel, К. (Virginia Polytechnic whether evidence of retarded devel 
Inst.) Statistical procedures for relating dichotomous found in these infants as would be р 
responses to maturation and EEG measurements. research with animals. А pipes 1 
Electroencephalogr hy & Clinical Neurophysiology, development as clinically Чаа” d 
1971(Мау), Vol. 30(5), 437-443.—Applied a statistical was found. Infants with retarde d 
i "younger" EEGs. These results EE 
unaided at 1 yr. was related to neonatal photic latency — exogenic stimulation during early дем 


Whereas the fast reactors at birth exhibited a higher Vol. 5(1), É 
ib s.d ignifi the human newborn; Com while operant 
| їр is demonstrated. It is concluded that the demonstrate in the new! ] ted as 
Чесшса1 Procedures used apply equally well to other із possible. 2 hypotheses are e nd 
clectrophysiological measurements and to other for difficulties in conditioning stimulus ch 
chotomous responses for which the assumptions newborn is unable to respon d to a gene! 
outlined here are satisfied, (French summary)—Journal the newborn А able to The differences in 
summary. cannot respond to spec ioni. 
8672. Landers, William Е, (Texas Technological U.) is proposed that classical condition 
Effects of differential е; on infants’ per- integration of 2 sensory m 
formance in a Piagetian Stage IV t-concept the UCS. The newborn infa eo with 
"md Developmental Psychology, 19713), Vol. 50), systems, through his expe. separately 
Examine differential experiences differentiate each modality classical СО 
од Віарег finding that infants in Stage IV cf object- integrate any 2 modalities in Cie c e 
2 er i j ; roles of the orienting and Ph 
the Midden at a 2nd Position (B) after finding it earlier at ^ discussed. (65 ref.)—Journ L. (U. W 
infants ion (A) of hiding. 42 7.5-10.5 mo. old 8677. Simner, Marvin E iro 
Playing ed to 1 of 3 equated groups, were observed London, Canada) New! 


to lof Psyc 
ying a tion hidden-object game, Ss who had another infant. Developmental РУ 
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Vol. 5(1), 136-150.—Conducted 4 experiments with a 
total of 97 male and 98 female newborn infants to 
determine whether reflexive crying occurs in newborns 
and to define the parameters that control this behavior. 
It was found that (a) vocal properties of the newborn’s 
cry were effective in promoting crying in other new- 
borns, and (b) that feedback from the infant’s own cry 
may be instrumental in the development of this behavior. 
Data were obtained questioning the likelihood of a direct 
relationship between reflexive crying and the later 
development of preverbal vocal behavior. Ancillary 
results pertaining to a seasonal trend, sex differences, 
and the role of arousal in supporting reflexive crying are 
provided. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8678. Spaner, Steven D. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Application of multivariate techniques to devel- 
opmental data: The derivation, verification, and 
validation of a predictive model of twenty-four 
month cognitive development. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5216-5217. 

8679. Taguchi, K., Picton, T. W., Orpin, J. A, & 
Goodman, W. S. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Evoked 
response audiometry in newborn infants. Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, 1969, Suppl. 252, 5-17.—Recorded the 
auditory evoked responses of 250 normal infants (6 hr. to 
12 days old) during natural sleep, using an averaging 
computer. The evoked responses had 2 prominent 
components (P, and N,), which in deep sleep were of 
larger amplitude and of longer peak latency than in light 
sleep. Ss showed lower thresholds to lower frequency 
stimuli. The thresholds of Ss less than 2 days old were 
higher than those of older Ss. The peak latency of 
component N, was longer in younger Ss especially in 
deep sleep. There was a significant air-bone gap in the 
thresholds of Ss under 2 days old; this indicates a 
conductive hearing impairment in the early days after 
birth. Infant maturity cannot be determined precisely 
through study of the evoked responses because of their 
Breat variability. (German summary) (23 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8680. Van den Daele, Leland D. (Educational Testing 
Service, Princeton, N.J.) Infant reactivity to redundant 
proprioceptive and auditory stimulation: A twin 
Study. Journal of Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 78(2), 
269-276.— Continuous redundant stimulation inhibits 
infant activity. This effect appears independent of 
Specific experience or response history. In this study, the 
Contribution of genetic disposition to regulation of infant 
response to redundancy was evaluated through obser 
vation of the behavior of 3 sets of fraternal twins an 
Sets of identical twins to combinations of redundant 
Proprioceptive and auditory stimulation. Treatment was 
associated with a significant decline of infant activity 
independent of zygosity, and when groups Were com- 
Pared, identical twins were significantly тоге con 
Cordant for behavior during and after treatment. 
tel.)—Author abstract. 

i 8681. Ventis, William L. (U. Tennessee) A compar. 
Son of modes of maternal reinforcement for infant 
ehavior during the first year of life. Dissertatio 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5646. 


CHILDHOOD 


8682. Brodie, Barbara M. (Michigan State U.) An 
explorative study of the perceptions of healthy 
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children toward illness. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5838. 

8683. Butts, Ted M. (U. Alabama) A study of race 
and social class variables and psycholingustic, 
cognitive, and perceptual measures of selected first 
grade children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5193. 

8684. Delorme, Andre & Pinard, Adrien. (U. 
Montreal, Inst. of Psychology, Quebec, Canada) Rela- 
lions entre la notion et la perception de la vitesse 
relative chez l'enfant. [Relations between the idea and 
the perception of relative speed of the child.] Canadian 
Journal of Behavioural Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 3(2), 
209-216.—Administered 2 tasks bearing on the percep- 
tion and concept of relative velocity to 7-, 9-, 11-, and 
13-yr-old children (24 at each age level). The perceptual 
task presented an illusion created by the movement ofa 
target on a moving background, while the conceptual 
task was a modified version of Piaget’s technique. In 
each task the 2 movements involved were either in the 
same (MS) or in the opposite direction. It was found that 
the illusion appeared earlier than the corresponding 
concept under the MS condition. The possibility of à 
retroactive effect of the concept on the percept is 
suggested.—English summary. ; 

8685. Feldmann, Harry. (U. Geneva, Switzerland) 
Psychomotor assessment and rehabilitation of 
socio-culturally deprived children. Acia Paedopsychi- 
atrica, 1970(Sep), Vol. 37(9-10), 268-293.—1n the ab- 
sence of physical or mental disturbances, certain socio- 
cultural influences may prevent à normal cultural 
adaptation because of social or educative difficulties in 
integration. The testing of children with cultural dep- 
rivations must never be made by means of static tests 
based on examination of mental level or intellectual 
efficiency, but only by means of a dynamic examination 
of the learning capacity of a given order. The educability 
and learning capacity of such children must be examined 
as a function of psychomotor potential and of plasticity 
of the neurological substratum. A method of psycho- 
motor rehabilitation based on Jaques-Daleroze rhyth- 
mics, where the influence of music is considerable, 
permits the study of learning the model to imitate, of the 
recognition of corporal space, then temporal space, and 
finally field space, basic elements for grapholexical 
learning and the formation of conceptual thought. When 
motricity is redeveloped, the child is able to юш 
wider control of intellectual exigencies and of the 
socialization of his new environment. (39 ref.)—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. Wo 

Gochman, David S. (U. Michigan) The health 
БАН " (HIP): Reilabillty and internal 
| & Motor Skille TOD pa 

—278.—Describes а series 0! pictures whi 
eei e of measuring health ideation and 
adaptive health behavior. Responses were obtained nd 
31 8-10 yr. old Cub Scouts. Coding роон «зх 
lished for general pace ү pe ы» an ШУ 
and adaptive health behavior, Vv end 

i e pictures were ound to provide, 
cioe rad à measures within each dimension. 
MA tract. i 

a Hudos, Camille са Gal e 
of social isolation and с 
Mari] on accent imitation in fou rade children. 
rournal of Experimem 
Vol. a 322-336.— 


Child Psychology, 1971(Арг), 
apes ‘some possible deter- 
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minants of sociolinguistic change through the use of an A. Herbert, & Grunt, Jerome A. (Yale U, 
oo ag analogue. General American speakers were School) Informed consent in tric 
ed to learn the role of a British character in a puppet Children, 1969(Jul), Vol. 16(4), 143-148.— Deals 
play under varying motivational conditions. 27 maleand problems of medical research on children, i 
female 4th graders served as Ss. In the absence of any concerns, Possible harm or benefits to 
instruction to do so, Ss who were exposed to a ta child's consent, and parental 
recorded model presented as nurturant and powerful ipating in such research and the particular circumstan 
imitated the model's British accent to а greater extent involved in their cases are discussed. Recommen 
than did Ss who heard the same model presented as to be followed when children participate in m 
pless. The effect of preceding social isolation inter- research аге presented: (a) a review committee 
acted with the sex of the S and/or that of the assess the research: (b) a professional should be ava 
model.—Journal abstract. to deal with possible risks to the child; (с) the 
8688. Johnson, Peter А, & Staffieri, J. Robert. (Bates should interview parents and the child; (d) a soi] 
Coll.) Stereotypic affective Properties of personal worker or psychiatrist should be available to co 
names and somatotypes in children. Developmental parents, if necessary; (e) interdisciplinary staff me 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 176.—Assigned 120 male Should be held; and (f) follow-up care should bk 
8-12 yr. olds to 8 groups. Each group was requested to provided.—2D. T. Lekarczyk. 
select adjectives from a list of 36 havioral descriptions 8694. Madden, Lowell E. (Ball State U.) Imp: 
for 5 randomly ordered presentations of various names information about Negroes on attitude c 
and/or body types. 6 names were selected for degree of Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Apt), 
commonness, and 4 body types were silhouetted: 31(10-А), 5039-5040. 
extreme. endomorph, mesomorph, ectomorph, and 8695. Mansfield, Richard S. (Harvard U) 
dysplastic. Results indicate that (a) Ss had a stereotypic opmental trends in the effects of noise on pro 
un of traits associated with body types and names, solving. Dissertation Abstracts International, 191\ 
and (b) body type was dominant.- S. Knapp. Vol. 31(11-A), 5854. | 
8689, a-Meller, Evgeniya №. (USSR Acad- 8696. Martin, J. E. & Molfese, Dennis. (ш 
ету of Pedagogical Sciences, Inst. of Psychology, State U.) Some developmental ape ШАН 
oscow) Formirovanie ргїетоу umstvennoi adjective ordering. Psychonomic sca) es 
deyatel'nosti i umstvennoe razvitie uchashchikhsya. Vol. 22(4), 219 220.— Reports developmen! (с 
means of mental activity and the mental devel- data on the preferred adjective ordering Fin and Ў 
opment of schoolchildren.) Moscow, USSR: from an experiment with 381 4th, 5th, iti 
hchenie, 1968. 287 p. 1 R. 16 K. graders. Results show that (a) the ordern ШЕ 
90. Harold W. (North Texas State U.) is well established by the 9th yr., and e dimension 0 
Relationship of the self-concept of fi rade Negro the scale values of the adjective on n for youngi 
Students with their knowledge of Negro leaders and referred order is greater for older than 
events. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 (Apr), E Journal abstract. Diane G. (Com 
Vol. 31(10-A), 5082. 8697. Moore, James E. & em cid 
8691. Глории, Josef & Matéjéek, Zdenik. (Post- munications Inst. of America, Dall ©, of Sex ae 
graduate Medical Inst., Prague, Czechoslovakia) Mental concepts of reproduction. Journdi s. naire WS 
lopment of children in families and in infants’ 1971(ҒеБ), Vol. 7(1), 42-61.—A a schoolchildre 
homes. Social Science & Medicine, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(5), ^ administered to 69 middle-class АШЫ and birth. The 
569-577.—Outlines the development of residential (о determine their knowledge of sexuality an 
homes for children in Czechoslovakia. Improvements in 
Physical, educational, and Psychological care are dis- preschool-age children have an; 1 
cussed. Comparisons of the Physical. motor, adaptive, reproduction. The results provide t 
- anguage development of 5-36 mo. old either the Freudian or Piaget 
infants raised in families with those raised in institutions babies. Although preschool ch derstanding 
reveal the latter group developing at below normal levels, sex and reproduction the real wer. implica 
Improving by the 3rd yr., but always below the rate of exist until about age 11. The р 5 yr. ol 
the family raised children. Specific Suggestions are made sex education are made: (a) f learning 
for the organization of residential homes and day curious, ready, and capable о 


à Be x 
nurseries. Innovative programs bein i м of human reproduction; (b) Se% б 
Roted.—S. Knapp. en nba tie M children is necessary; аш p 

8692. Lerner, Richard М. & Schroeder, Christine. education themselves. (29 rl) Вот К, on of 
(Eastern Michigan U.) Kindergarten children's active a fundi 
vocabulary а ild. Developmental Psy- Illinois) Generalization m choice: шта! ^ 
chology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 501), 179.—Categorized the discrimination difficulty an vo 
words that 50 male and 26 female kindergartners used to perimental Child Psychology, d 
describe fat and thin children as (a) physique and — 251-265.—Reinforced 4 5-yr-old { itatio 


Physical, (b) social, (c) Personal, and (d) irrelevant. Se 
made significantly more content йыш чеп state- — responses. The nonreinforced 
н be either topographically st ie 
reinforced responses. Response i 
in pairs. Nondifferential ШАН dis 
single-presentation trials. Ss i they contim 
Audre v app. the choice trials even though d 

e Me Men, Y T., Schwartz, the same nonreinforced resp 
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entation trials. Similarly, when the reinforcement con- 
tingencies were reversed by reinforcing the previously 
nonreinforced imitations, only the behavior on the 
choice trials was affected. Results suggest that gener- 
alized imitation may be a function of the methods used 
and is not necessarily related to a failure to discriminate 
response contingencies. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
8699. Stitt, Jane D. (U. Texas) Family and social 
background factors as they influence cognitive and 
perceptual development in children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5860. 
8700. Wadlington, Walter. (U. Virginia, Law School) 
A new look at the courts and children's rights. 
Children, 1969(Jul), Vol. 16(4) 138-142.— Discusses 
several of the areas in which the courts have been 
increasingly concerned with the protection of children's 
rights, Several precedent cases are mentioned. Topics 
discussed are the rights of illegitimate children and of 
children affected by divorce proceedings, damage suits 
brought against parents by their children, and the rights 
of children to express opinions in society, such as 
engaging in political protest. (24 ref.)—D. T. Lekarczyk. 
8701. Ward, William C. & Legant, Patricia. (Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Naming and 
memory in nursery school children in the absence of 
rehearsal. Developmental Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
5(1), 174-175.—Conducted 3 studies with a total of 83 
nursery school children on the effects of labeling on 
short-term memory. Ss in each study were assigned to 1 
of 2 groups in which they viewed stimuli pictures (a) in 
silence, or (b) during verbal naming. Following pres- 
entation of stimuli, Ss engaged in a 20-sec conversation 
with the tester and then attempted to select “target” 
stimuli from an array. Results indicate that naming 
Without rehearsal significantly facilitated recall (com- 
bined p < .002).—S. Knapp. 
n 8702. Yavuz, Halide S. (Robert Coll., Istanbul, 
urkey) Development of retention and organization 


occurring in free recall in Turkish children. Journal of 


Genetic Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 118(2), 203-209. 
у amined sex and age differences in the development 
of item retention and organization occurring in free 
recall. The study compares the free recall of objects as 
bed an stimuli in normal 8- and 12-yr-old children. 
ret analyses of the data were conducted in terms of item 
шоп and stimulus category repetitions. Results are 

erpreted in terms of Piagets theory of conceptual 
velopment.—Author abstract. 


Learning 


rete Adams, Janice F. (U. Wisconsin) Learning to 
leam on a concept attainment task as а function of 
The and socioeconomic status. Dissertation Abstracts 
опа, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-А), 5832. 
(Chi 04. Allen, Sara A., Spear, Paul S., & Lucke, Jon R. 
learn State Coll.) Effects of social reinforcement on 
Py пто and retention in children. Developmental 
{Dhology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 73-80.—Administered 
task or difficult 2-choice simultaneous discrimination 
and Hy 96 male and female Ist-2nd graders and 96 male 
арр ale Sth-6th graders. 3 reinforcement conditions 
PAD disapproval, or silence) were varied by 2 
(male adult Es, each testing 24 Ss in each a 
ШОР Knowledge of results was provide 
ше пе ецу after each response. Retention was ie 
isapa Т 8 days by a 3rd female E. Results suggest Ша 
PPrOval affects both motivation and learning- s 
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receiving criticism responded at slower rates, made more 
errors, and were less likely to reach criterion than Ss 
receiving praise or silence. Younger Ss, especially boys, 
were more affected by disapproval than were iin 6. ' 
The differential effects of approval and disapproval for 
younger and older Ss on rate of response were also found 
on the retention test. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8705. Dohme, John A. (U. Arizona) The relative 
efficacy of vicarious and direct reinforcement sys- 
tems on two socially-transmitted learning tasks. 
ао International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 

8706. Findlay, Alice D. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
Scotland) An investigation of the emergence of 
ability for partial and complete multiplication ot 
classes in young school children. British Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 41(1), 96- 
98.— Piaget's theoretical position assumes that complete 
multiplication will be an earlier development in the child 
than partial multiplicative classification and his ех- 
perimental findings support this hypothesis. The present 
study doubts these findings since Piaget used different 
experimental situations in investigating the 2 t of 
multiplication. It was, therefore, hypothesized that 
children would find simple multiplication easier and 
hence make more correct responses in the finite choice 
situation than in the creative response situation. Results 
of an experiment with 96 5-10 yr. old children show that 
the sequential appearance of complete and partial 
multiplicative classification may be due to the ex- 
perimental situations used, and therefore, complete 
multiplication as a necessary prior development to 
partial multiplication remains as an open question. 
—Journal abstract. 

8707. Gusinow, Joan F., Price, Louis E., & Gusinow, 
M. A. (U. New Mexico) A versatile apparatus for 
simple and complex learning. Journal о) Experimental 
Child Psychology, 197Y(Apr). Vol. 110), 229-233.—De- 
scribes an apparatus which (a) automatically * 
manually presents any of a number of stimuli; ( ) 
programs reinforcements for 3 problems independently: 
(c) concurrently allows for variation of all relevant 
intervals, e.g, stimulus presentation time, delay of 
reinforcement, ITI; and (d) automatically рави is 

: ct res ў 
latencies and correct or incorrect ft fy stable de 


7 A: ia 
suggested that this programming 18 espec [ 
ИШ in such areas as discrimination learning, learnin 


set, operant conditioning, кил conditioning, an 

^ mation.—Journal abstract, —. 
о» Maeti, Irene D. (U. New Mexico) The effect 
pe ‘of reinforcer on several lower-class cultural 
roups. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), 


9 
Vol. 31(10-A), 5200. з) 

А higan State U.) The 
MS nd stimuli on 


Presented 8 9-yr- nildren wit A e 
ice vi discrimination problems. 
tapes алып visa fered stimuli. In. 1'⁄4 of the 


2 dimensions with | 
roblems the 
th 2 dimensions 
mber of irrelevant stimuli 
i i i е 
-irrelevant-dimension problems wer 
was the same, Ше fc the 1-irrelevant-dimen- 


ue oT i; 
АЯ There was significant learning on 


irrelevant. 
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types of problems and no significant interactions. 
—Journal abstract. 

8710. Keller, Harold В. (U. South Carolina) Chil- 
dren’s acquisition and reversal behavior in a prob- 
ability learning situation as a function of programed 
instruction, internal-external control, and schedules 
of reinforcement. Journal of Experimental Child Psy- 
chology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 281-295, — Tested 192 
Sth-6th graders with a 3-choice contingent task in a 
2x 2 x 3 factorial design combining (a) programmed 
instruction. on selected probability concepts vs. no 
programmed instruction; (b) internal vs. external locus 
of control; and (c) 33, 66, and 100% schedules of 
reinforcement. The dependent measures were the per- 
centage of correct acquisition responses, correct reversal 
Tesponses, and pattern responses, as well as posttests on 
Probability concepts. Major findings were associated 
with schedules of reinforcement. In acquisition and 
reversal, Ss under 100% reinforcement during acquisition 
tended to maximize the greatest, followed by the 66 and 
33% conditions, in that order. The ordinal relationship 
among schedules was the exact reverse of the maximizing 
approach for the pattern responses. A partial rein- 
forcement effect was obtained in reversal. Evidence 
indicates that Programmed instruction and locus of 
control affected maximizing behavior, patterning behav- 
ior, and resistance to extinction (though these variables 


8713. Livesey, Р. J. & Little, Audrey. (U. Western 
Australia, Nedlands) Sequential learning by children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 118(1), 
33-38.—6 4 yr. olds (3 male and 3 female) were trained 


oe the Sequence to 8- and then the 12-response 
3 learning 1 of the 
peared to facilitate 
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appeared that childrem es 
Tepresentation of the sequence; 
verbalization of th 
ceded correct performance о 

8714. Mahoney, Vincent D, 
A branch analysis 
learning hierarchies 


8715. Massari, David J. 
effectiveness in children: 
Journal of Expei 
1971(Apr), Vol. 11(2), 310-32 
school boys in a 4 X 2 X 2 facto 
25, 45, or 65 repetitions; (b) a 
and (c) a good or bell satiator. 2a 
each were run as controls to de 
of good and bell in the absence, 
Following the experimental treat 
learning and 25 extinction trials 
discrimination 
satiation and satiation generaliza 
the learning and extinction da 
tional relationships were gen 
Journal abstract. 0 
8716. Richards, Ronald J. (Soi 
effects of social deprivation, 
and need for approval upon vi 
social and nonsocial reinfo 
stracts International, 197 


8717. Ryan, Sarah M. (U. 
opmental investigation of cros: 
shape and texture dimension 
tation Abstracts International, 19 


8718. Tollerson, John D. (U. Т 
stability as a function of respo 
dren. е Abstracts Int 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5645. 

8719 Turner, Charles. (Colum 
of tester and need bs 
learning. Journal of Educational 1 
Vol. 62(3), 24024: 80 
school 9th graders a simpl 
and white, male and female, а 
individually and motivated b! 
during the testing. It was foum 
same-race male testers performe 
than Ss tested by different-race 
was found between Ss need for ар 
the Marlowe-Crowne Social Desiral 
of learning.—Journal abstract. 
8720. Wallace, Janet Ca 
reinforcer efficacy: An exp 
tional analysis. Різ 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5i Ta 

8721. Wohlwill, Ja 

iv. of Man-Enviro: b 
tated visual and tactual ве 
learning at different аде Ie 
perimental Child Poca 
213-228.—Studied the role. 
tactual information for E & 
auditory patterns, 8 notes long. 


i 
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females were drawn from Grades 1, 4 and 5, and 9 of the 
ublic schools as well as from a college population. The 
task proved too difficult at Grade I. Significant effects of 
condition appeared at Grade 9 on 1 measure, with both 
visual and tactual training groups being superior to the 
auditory-alone control group on the other measure. For 
all groups combined tactual training was superior to 
both visual and auditory, especially in the 2 oldest 
groups. Results indicate that the learning of auditory 
patterns of the type utilized is a fairly difficult task for 
children, and that they are not able until a later age to 
make effective use of correlated information in other 
modalities. Implications for the problem of auditory 
pu perception, and for the view of perceptual 
learning and development of A. Zaporozhets are dis- 
cussed.—Journal abstract. 


Concepts & Language 

8722. Adler, Leonore L, (American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, N.Y.) Influencing assoc- 
lative thinking and imagery as measured by the 
"fruit-tree experiment" in children’s drawings. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(5), 527-534. 
—Ulilized the fruit-tree experiment to investigate the 
influence exerted by an unfamiliar story on the content 
of drawings, 287 5-12 yr. old children partici ted in 3 
pure drawing sessions, spaced 1 wk, apart. Before the 
nd test, an unfamiliar story was read. !/; of each group 
simultaneously received a pertinent picture. Results show 
(a) existing thought associations were changed by the 
brief exposure to an unfamiliar story, (b) Ss without the 
accompanying picture responded more strongly than Ss 
Who received the story and picture, (c) 9-12 yr. olds 
formed new associations more readily than 5-8 yr. olds, 
And (d) there was no carry-over discernible from the 
stories in the 3rd fruit-tree test 1 wk. later—Journal 
abstract. 

8723. Bain, David A, (U. Maryland) Time concep- 
tion, self-concept and responsibility in seven and 
len year old children of a white middle-class 
Community. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5835. cmm 

8724. Carlson, Jerry S. (U. California, Riverside) 
Some relationships between verbal and perceptual 
Capabilities and the development of relative think- 
Ing. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 197W Man), Vol. 
11801), 115-119.—The development of relative thinking 
si 247 5-8 yr. olds was assessed in terms at CA 
Placement, and the relative strength of association of this 
evelopment with perceptual and verbal capabilities as 
Measured by the Raven Coloured Progressive Matrices 
ind the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test, respectively. 
iaget's CA placements were generally upheld. T 
"vd Of association between perceptual and ver 
{Раев and this development was generally low 

ugh consistently higher for perceptual ability —Au- 


thor abstract, processes | 
8725. Croll, William L. (U. Тожа, Inst. of сий 


havior & Development) Decision 
multidimensional оре во J of a 
mental Child Psychology, 197\(Apt), Vol. 110), 4 
Studied the decision processes involved in а 
Previous finding by W. Croll (see PA, Vol. 44:14280) н 
ildren's multidimensional generalization. 44 Ме 


children received a sti сан beds 
stimulus classification i 
еу classified a series of stimuli on the iced 
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similarity to а p stimulus. The series included 
stimuli identical to the display and stimuli ңе tes 
the display in size and line orientation, 22 Ss at to 
both the size and line orientation dimensions. Predic- 
tions from 3 models assuming different decision proc- 
esses were compared to the data from these Ss. The most 
accurate predictions were from a model which assumed 
that on each trial the S generalizes (classes a stimulus 
with the display) only if he has Judged the stimulus 
identical to the display on each of the dimensions to 
which he is attendi limitations of this model are 
considered.—Journal abstract. 

8726. Di Vesta, Francis J. & Stauber, Kathleen A. 
(Pennsylvania State U.) Identification of verbal con- 
cepts by hool children. jal Psychol- 
ogy, 1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 81-85,—Presented verbal 
concepts based on the semantic attributes of evaluation, 

tency, and activity to 3-4 yr. old boys and girls, 

instances of the X and non-X categories were ted 
simultaneously to 36 Ss and successively to 30 Ss. The 
concept оп the evaluation dim was learned 
more rapidly than either the potency or —S 
Combined data indicate that boys identified 1 Jarri 
concept more easily than girls while the girls tified 
the activity (animate-inanimate) dimension more easily 
than boys. Results, which t the saliency of the 
dimensions in semantic space, are discussed in terms of 
the progressive differentiation of the affective 
system.—Journal abstract. 


8727. Downing, John, (U. Victoria, British Columbia, 
Children's concepts of in 
Mm Educational Research, | ped Vol. nd 


106-112.—An assessment was 


interviews, the identification of stimuli representative 
reading situations, and the identification of 
tape-recorded sounds, the findings replicated 
conclusions that young children have (a) тоу is 
understanding A irpose of — la " ۵ у 
а vague idea of how 

difficulty in understanding the abstract жаю wed 
of language, e.g» “sound.” It is suggested that the child's 
egocentric view ‘of his environment is not —À to 
an understanding of the purposes of the written lan- 


„—G. S. Rotter. 
guage уа R, (U. Georgia) Cognitive com 


4 performance on Piagetian 
— eg yl n ‘Abstracts International, 


сопвегуа! 
 З(11-А), 5841-5842. 
отмо Mean K. R, (National Foundation for 


Educational Research, South, England) | 


: carry out these 


(passive condition). Boys еы erlormed better 
er ш жыз lini Оки, n 


nserved correctly, girls gave 
Ban nea ners 
difference was at home and 
that, in gen -— 1 7 situations 


nol, a young boy is happier їп Caci, 


t ones. 
wine gi rods, OR. (Gate U. New York, Buffalo) 
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Race, social class, and 
conservation on Plaget's 


International, 1971(Мау), 
8731. oe Lom A. (Lehigh U.) A study of the 
relationship nitive styles to solving. 
Dissertation сне International, \97\(Apr), vd 
3)(10-A), 5201-5202. 
8732. King, William 


Of achievement о! 
8. Dissertation Abstracts 
Vol. 31(11-A), 5843-5844, 


L. (City Coll., City U, New York) 
al for conservation 
in five-yoar-olds. Journal 

val Child Prycholc 


» 1971(Арг), Vol. 11(2), 
171-181.—Perceptually reve: the apparent length of 2 
оуу long sticks b 
illusion, 29 male and | 


lacing them in a Moller-Lyer 
emale nursery school children 
Served as Ss. After provi 
necessary to discount the i 


ding 5 with the information 
llusory effect, he was asked to 
solve a problem which required him to choose either the 
Physically longer or shorter of the 2 sticks, Choice of 
stick pr a behavioral criterion for conservation 
which was achieved by a majority of Ss. It is suggested 
ї criteria relying solely on linguistic competence or 
entirely upon feedback procedures will mis- 
conservation.Journal abstract 
733. Levene, Harold F. (Florida State U.) Chil- 
's sion and production of ambiguous 
Sentences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5669, 

8734, Martin, Claude & Olson, David. (Ontario Inst 
for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) Variety of 
exemplars versus linguistic contexts in t 
attainment in [оле children. Developmental Ps 
chology, 197\(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 13-17. 
pothesis that children 
inguistic cues than thro 

ergartners were div roups and 
taught 4 1 instances 
(each mbined with 6 similar sen- 
plars (each presented twice) 
sentences; (c) with 6 different 
6 similar sentences; and (d) 
їз combined with 6 different 
pectation, neither main effect, 
level of linguistic context was 
à strong interaction between these 
- (20 ref.)\—Journal abstract 


S. (Pennsylvania State U.) 
association responses ob- 


Variety of exemplars, nor 
Significant; however, 


factors was obtained 
8735. 


a 
50 boys and 50 girls in 
imulus words were 
Xn = 
Tequency of various of nses, and 
comparisons are made of the oral and written methods of 
administration, 1s suggest that the f 
most popular Contrast 


Probability of 


„responses but to decrease the 
rdinate responses. (22 ref.)—Journal 


tions. 
) 55- 
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word associa 
Vol 5(1 
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63.—Conducted a 5 x 3 x 2x 
100 7-11 yr. olds, varying 5 age Ie 
types of stimulus words, 2 sexes | 
response set for functional relation 
аз anticipated, The response set b 
Obtained а significant quadrati 
increasing from ages 7-10, and deg 
response set for dimensional word ii 
expected; however, the develop 
more complex than originally 
Monotonic growt ed | 
stimulus set conditions. Such trends п 
in hypothesized developmental t 
dynamic set, as well as changes in 0 
development was conceptualized. 
8737. Pollio, Howard R. & 
Tennessee) Some observations on 
numbers by preschool children, Ё 


Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 167 
groups of approximately 20 3'% 

each with a number of tasks design 
counting and enumeration. Conti 


pectations, certain counting tasks ډ‎ 
than enumeration tasks, although bo 
age trends. Results also show thats 
when given a new point from which 
of age) performed consistently bt 
numerical tasks, perhaps indicating U 
does not depend primarily on rote 
upon the recognition that natural 
rule-governed system independenti 
perceptual environment. Results 
terms of Piaget's analysis of numen 
with present are seen as essentia) 
analysis.—Journal abstract. 
8738. Schaeffer, Benson; Lewis, 
Decar, Annette. (U. Oregon) The g 
semantic memory: Semantic "i 
Experimental Child Psychology, 1911 
296-309. — Conducted 3 experiments 
and 42 9th graders, using semantic & 
Results support the BE У 
superordinate elements later 5000 
graders understood very little abouti 
elements, animate and inanimate. 
stood them somewhat better, and б 
understood them perfectly (but Ol d 
pressed). In contrast, Ist pans x 
ordinate elements, plant, anim 
fairly well, and 5th and 9th gra E: 
stood them perfectly. It is pep. s 
semantic oddity problems re 
elements (competence), mate Ww 
and that semantic oddity prob i a 
approximately er) a resu! 
ictures.Journal а А р. 
Рие 8739. Wiviott, Suzanne Р. e wi 
classification of geom о 2 
dren of varying charac z | 310A 
International, 1971(Мау), YOL 


Abilities 


8740. Ali, Faizunisa & Ew 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, т 


Peabody Picture Voca ulary 


e oe en. 
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Psychology, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 5(1), 86-91.—Undertook a 
modification of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test 
(PPVT) to (a) standardize administration procedures and 
(b) control factors observed to affect adversely test 
erformance of preschool disadvantaged children. The 
modified PPVT (MPPVT) consisted of 70 items 
randomized for difficulty level, specified stimulus in- 
structions, and a controlled schedule of verbal rein- 
forcements. The PPVT was administered to 52 and the 
MPPVT to 56 black children from the same preschool 
population. Results suggest that the MPPVT positively 
influenced test scores, and was well accepted by 
examiners. There were no sex differences. Errors in- 
creased when the reinforcement schedule changed from 
100 to 50%. Suggestions are offered to increase the 
PPVT's usefulness with other age groups. (23 ref) 
—Journal abstract. 

8741. Eubanks, John L. (U. Alabama) The rela- 
lionship of mental age to visual memory and word 
analysis in eight, nine, and ten year old children of 
selected intellectual levels. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5196-5197. 

8742. Feldman, Carol & Shen, Michael. (U. Chicago) 
Some language-related cognitive advantages of 
bilingual five-year-olds. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 118(2), 235-244.—M onolingual and 
bilingual 5-yr-old Head Start children were compared in 
their ability at tasks involving object constancy, naming, 
and the use of names in sentences. The 3 tasks constitute 
à natural sequence of language skills. They were all 
found easier for bilinguals than monolinguals, and this 
Was clearest on nonverbal measures. In a further analysis 
it was found that switching names and using names in 
sentences was better in bilinguals but the knowledge of 
names and facility for acquiring new names Was 
equivalent in the 2 groups. It is suggested that young 
children might first perceive names as attributes of things 
they name. With such a notion they might nonetheless 
easily learn new words. However, they later learn that 
names refer to the things they name because someone 50 
Uses them. Having a notion of meaning as a function of 
use might facilitate acquisition of the ability to use labels 
In sentences.—Journal summary. 

8743. Friedman, Ronald. (U. Iowa) The relationship 
between intelligence and performance on the Stroop 
Color-Word Test in second- and fifth-grade children. 
Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 118(1), 
47-148.—The Stroop Color-Word Test was adminis- 
tered to 93 2nd and Sth graders. Significant correlations 

etween time scores on the Stroop and intelligence were 
obtained for Sth graders. Absence of significant corre 
‘ations for 2nd graders suggests that the required 
interference to make this a useful cognitive control task 
0es not occur with younger children—Author abstract. 
U . Goodnow, Jacqueline J. (George Washington 
E ) Eye and hand: Differential memory and its е 
90. «паісћіпо. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. (Di 
b poe Hypothesized that memory for objects ur Е 
3 and is less stable than for objects inspected by eye, 
nd is more vulnerable to the increased load created by a 
{eater number of comparison objects. 52 kindergartners, 
th graders, and 156 undergraduates completed 
Matching tasks varying tactual and visual inspection iti 
mmber of comparison objects. Results indicate nee 
10у for information gathered by hand (а) B si 
àble than for information gathered by eye, and (b) w: 
More likely to show loss when the number of comparison 
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objects was large. As memory demands increased, 
accuracy declined Ist on any matching that began with 
inspection by hand. (French & German summaries) (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8745. Jayagopal, Rajabather. (U. New Mexico) Prob- 
lem solving abilities and psychomotor skills of 
Navajo Indians, Spanish Americans and Anglos in 
junior high school. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5035. 

8746. Kazakova, T. G. Risovanie mladshikh 
doshkol'nikov. [Drawings of younger preschool chil- 
dren.] USSR: Prosveshchenie, 1971. 25 K.— Discusses 
the possibility of developing artistic pictorial feeling in 
drawings of small children. Specific features of drawings 
made by 2-4 yr. old children were analyzed, and the 
pedagogical guidance of the children's drawing process 
was outlined. The essential features which should be 
utilized when forming images in drawings of small 
children were determined. Individual peculiarities of 
drawings were shown.—I. Haley. . 

8747. Keely, Karen. (U. Western Australia, Nedlands) 
Age and task effects in short-term memory of 
children. Perception & Psychophysics, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
9(6), 480-482.— Tested 12 male and 12 female 4-, 8-, and 
14-yr-old children on а visual memo task with easy- or 
hard-to-label displays and with or without repetition of 
stimuli over trials, 8 pictures were displayed in serial 
order, and the task was to find the card in the array that 
matched an identical probe card. Performance improved 
with age, and strong serial position effects were obtained 
for all ages and tasks. In contrast to previous studies, 

rimacy effects were obtained for the youngest Ss tested. 
Task difficulty increased with difficulty of labeling and 
with repetition, but order to task difficulty remained the 
same for all ages. The d measure, borrowed from signal 
led differences in criterion levels 
hich in earlier studies had been 
th of memory.—Journal abstract. 
C. (U. Arizona) The effect of 
imulus presentation on 
peed. DATO Abstracts 
ol. 31(9-B), М 
TORO State U.) Develop- 
a form recognition strategy. 
| Child ved a a 

. 112), 194-205.—Conducted 1,250 trials in à form 
е task with а 5-yr-old male S. тае 
find а form among 25 others on each trial. j i toant 
8-sided randomly derived polygons eres at pret: 

i [o 
ped т bmi on physical measures of the forms 
Pre correlated with observed meis using mr 
i 1 i ation utilization strategy. 
E r ea prof and correlations of 


physical, 
up o 
Bis highly consistent across age 


76.— Presents the results of a stud 
by kindergarten c 
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Object)." This also affects the child's ability to symbol- 
ize.—1. D. London. 

8751. W. , Elsie L. (U. Alabama) A correlational 
study of se sociological variables and two 
ranges of Stanford-Binet intelligence quotients 
among culturally disadvantaged preschool children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-А), 5219, 


Perception 

8752. Filderman, Irving Р. (Memphis State U.) An 

analysis and Investigation of the relationship be- 

distance and near visual aculty among one 
hundred and twenty fourth, fifth, and sixth grade 
Students. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5841. 

8753. G Steven B. (Indiana U., Div. of 
Optometry) Effects of children's nearpoint lenses 
y posture and performance. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
Optometry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 47(12), 982-990. —In a pilot 
study, 11 4-13 yr. old children performed a nearpoint 

ncil-and-paper task while wearing: (a) plano lenses; 
б) lenses which corrected the S's ametropia; and (c) a 
+.50 to +1 D addition in combination with 
Correction. 3 distances between body 
measured photographically. 7 Ss showe significant 
changes in posture and performance while wearing 
nearpoint lenses of various powers. Data for all Ss 
Suggest trends related to lens power. These trends 
featured. systematic alterations in nearpoint working 
distance and performance with reference to a critical lens 
power approximated by dynamic retinoscopy for each S. 
UT I] Jounal abstract. 


ametropic 
01115 were 


and 4 modifications of each. Cards judged easy were 
reproduced with slightly less error. Interpretation. of 
performance was in terms of the Gestalt principle of 
^^ ede Lr abstract. 
۰۸ ngvar & Stjernberg, Gunnel. (School 

of Education, Malmó, ch a relationship be- 
difficulty and factor loadings of some visual- 
perceptual tests, Scandinavian Journal of Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 12(1), 21-28.—Investigated the possibility of 
changing factor loadings by varying the difficulty and 
complexity of the same visual-perceptual tests. 171 6th 
graders were given 27 tests. So: 
reference factors; others were 


sions of 4 „tests from separate parts of the visual- 


(particularly) the P factors.—Journal 
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B. (U. Pittsburgh) Exp 
creations of latency 
Psychology, 1971), Woke 1 
gated whether or not dem 
between children's pei 
teristics of their creations 
latency-age children were 
variety of materials charac! 
texture to make a creation und 
Results indicate the existence о 
between personality traits an 
Author abstract 
8757. Eysenck, Sybil B. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
tation of children’s Lie scale s 
Educational Psychology, TIE 
31.—390 11-13 yr old’ children 
ligence test (the Progressive Ма 
ligence test) and a 100+item: 
purporting to measure extro! 
and the tendency to put then 
scale), Factor analysis of the int 
items gave rise to 3 clearly d 
identified as E, N, and lying ) 
significantly only with L (f 2 29 
results support an interpretation 
of “lack of insight” rather „thai 
although under highly motivating co 
may fulfill this function also 
8758. Minetos, Petes ws li 
male intervention figure Ш 
of certain preschool children. D 
International, 1971(Арг), Vol, 3110; 
8759. Richardson, S. A. & G 
Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva UJ 
liful? Coloured and white 
skin colour. British Journal of B 
1971(Feb), Vol. 41(1), 6 
London school children hold to 
compared to light skin color, S$ Wê 
white 10-11 yr. old Rc уа 
choice or preference behavior, Frere 
obtained SEE a set of pictures of : 
characteristics were held 6 
the presence or absence of a physics 
Nene boys and girls, black ү! 
to dark skin color. A black S Wi hr 
was liked more than white 85 ¥ 
Other results were obtained. J i; 
8760. Taviel de Ania x 
Security for Governmen n 
Algunas consideraciones зой 
en los ninos. [Some considera 
jealousy in children.] Revista 
1969(Feb), Vol. 2(4), 38-44. 
the child is a reaction of sel mio 
maintain a situation of sal p 
theory is based on the fact Е 
process of maturing, (Б) dense 
for the satisfaction of his phis 
develop in an environment ^ 
preservation. Expreso b 
a) regression to i E 
ecl toward the moth or 
ndency to depression, 
коен їп bowel and MR 
that all these manifestations: 
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nator: with this form of competition and egoism, the 
child captures the greater attention of the adults he 
depends on. This manifested jealousy, is the mechanism 
which tends to preserve his personal security in a 
changing environment on which he depends wholly 
because of his biological immaturity. (French summary) 
—English summary. ^s 

8761. Wolfensberger-Hüssig, Christoph. Uber 
angeborene und erworbene Angste im frühesten 
Kleinkindalter. [Concerning innate and acquired anx- 
iely in the earliest years of childhood.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1969(Oct), Vol. 14(5), 225-235.—De- 
scribes an 8-mo-old child who developed a phobic 
reaction accompanied by avoidance following the sight 
of his mother washing her hair and using hair curlers. A 
2nd case of a 9-mo-old child who saw her father taking a 
bubble bath and experienced an anxiety attack is 
described. In both cases reactions were attributed to 
fears evoked by the unknown or strange. In early 
childhood, the following are seen to be typical sources of 
anxiety: (a) perceived increased head size in parents 
(caused by wearing curlers, a hat, etc.), (b) absence of a 
parent, (c) the appearance of strangers, (d) observation 
of aggressive acts performed by a parent, and (е) 
observation of fear on the part of a parent. Other 
common phobias, e.g., electric shavers, electric coffee 
grinders, etc., аге discussed.—B. A. Stanton. 

8762. Yando, Regina M. & Kagan, Jerome. (Harvard 
U.) The effect of task complexity on reflection- 
impulsivity. Cognitive Psychology, 1970(May), Vol. 1(2), 
192-200.—Classified 2nd graders as either reflective, 
impulsive, or nonextreme on the basis of their per- 
lormance on the original 6 variant Matching Familiar 
Figures (MFF) Test. Following classification, 84 Ss were 
given 10 different forms of the MFF, with an increasing 
number of alternative responses, to determine whether or 
not they would retain their preferred mode of decision: 
making behavior independent of task complexity. Ss 
tendency to be reflective or impulsive was а remarkably 
stable feature of their problem-solving behavior and a 
better predictor of errors than the number of alternative 
responses, The educational implications of the findings 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Social Behavior 


8763. Barnes, Keith E. (South Okanagan Mental 
Health Center, Kelowna, Bonn Columbia, Canada) 
preschool play norms: A replication. Developmental 
Sychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 99-103.—Compa' 
ен preschool play behavior with play norms col- 
ected by M. Parten (see PA, Vol. 7:3543) in 1927. 42 3-9 
Yr. old preschoolers, enrolled in a cooperative kinder- 
garten, were observed in a daily l-hr free-play session 
Over а period of approximately 12 wk. Results indicate 
that the present play behavior of preschoolers Was 
Significantly less social. 2 possible explanations for suc! 
change are suggested: (a) the number of hours ре 
Schoolers are exposed to the mass media, and (b) the 
Marked reduction in family size that has occurred in the 
ast 2 decades.—Journal abstract. & 
8764. Christy, Pauline R., Gelfand, Donna M, » 
Hartmann, Donald P. (U. Utah) Effects of wompetl 
°n-induced frustration on two classes of ioes D 
Шамо. Developmental Psychology, 197\(Sul), Vol. 501); 

lll—Assigned 135 Ist and 2nd grade boys in 


Pairs to witness either an aggressive or a nonaggressive 
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ШЕ active model, or engage in social interaction with an 
adult. Each S then experienced either success or failure 
in competitive games, or played noncompetitively, 
Observation of free-play behavior revealed that (à) 
competition facilitated the class of modeled behavior 
under both aggressive and high active conditions; (b) 
success and failure were equally effective in enhancing 
the class of modeled response; and (c) the relative 
ordering of the effects of success, failure, and no 
competition was consistent within Ss' grade level, but 
differed across grades. Results suggest that current 
vicarious experiences, whether aggressive or high active, 
play a major role in determining the nature of response 
to competition-induced frustration. (21 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

8765. Cohen, Stewart. (U. Illinois) An examination 
of frustration-aggression relations in boys during 
middle childhood. Journal a Genetic Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 118(1), 129-1 „Standardized inter- 
views focusing on interpersonal experiences character- 
ized by reports of punitiveness, restriction, and rejection 
in social relations with mother, father, teacher, and peers 
were administered to 4th and 6th grade boys, Scores 
derived from a conversion of the interview data were 
correlated with a sociometric measure of aggression. For 
the 4th graders, reports of frustration experiences for all 
4 socialization agents considered were significantly 
correlated with the sociometric aggression measure, In 
all cases the correlations were negative. For the 6th 
graders, reports of frustration in peer relations were 
positively correlated with the aggression measure, A 
comparison of results with previously reported findings 
indicated a need for further research on the devel- 
opmental implications of frustration-aggression relations 
in ооф (28 ref,)—Author abstract. 1 

8766. Douglas, V. a L & Shaffer, Н. B. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Developmental 
changes in the attribution of blame. Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 1971(Apr), Vol. 12(2), 248-253..— Constructed 
completion test to measure developmental 
changes in the methods used by children to assign blame 

the cause of хараал els was 
Ss were 115 5-12 yr. old elementary 
schoolchildren. Results indicate that the tendency to 
blame others decreased with age whereas 
involving sharing of blame or recognition of impx — 
and accidental causes increased with age. Fin 0 
suggest that a valuable tool for personality антен о 
children could Бе constructed using the test descri! 
here together with story com letion items designed to tap 
mechanisms for coping WI other critical stress situa- 
tions, (French abstract)—Journal abstract. 
jd H. & Hoving, Kenneth L. (U. 

8767. Hamm, Norman ont! dê ê 

Nebraska, gm confom in от геп 4 

ade level, а! versus | 

sit and tena ne wa 
, Vol. 118(2), 2632 ех 

hes with 2nd, 5th, and 8th graders to test = 

hypothesis that conformity to peers, as PPO D 

adults, is a positive function of age. H; ов pin 

or real (Exp. II) adults and peer modified wieso 
orrect answers on 1 

D cog ERS indicate that o тма. aus sarit, Bie 

the correct matches, 1 . T f 

We chon compen Raf D ney rm 
i ade level; an c 

bw > Been rather than adults, in Exp. 1, was a 
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Positive function of grade level. The former result 
conflicts with studies which report a negative or 
curvilinear relation between conformity and age; the 
latter result is consistent with standard treatments of 
adult-peer relations.—Author abstract. 

$768. H 

Buffalo) Film mediat 
Children's in 
national ol. 31(9-B), 5662. 

769. Kagan, ncer & Madsen, Millard C. (U. 
California, Los рев Cooperation and competition 
of Mexican, Mexican-American, and Anglo-Ameri- 
can children of two ages under four instructional 
sets. Developmental Psychology, 197\(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 
32-39.—А game Measuring cooperation and competition 
was played in pairs by 128 4-5 Anglo- and 

exican-Americans and old Anglo- 
Americans, cans. Coop- 


erative play to receive 
rewards. 


ong the 7-9 
ї cooperative, Mexican- 
nd Anglo-Americans least co- 
operative (p < .001). Among the older Ss, instructional 
Sets designed to create an “I” orientation. increased 
Competition, whereas sets Stressing a "we" orientation 
Increased cooperation (p < .001). Qualitative differences 
between patterns of lay were noted for the cultural and 


аре groups. Sex differences were not found.—Journal 
tract. 


тегісапѕ next most, а 


alifornia, Berkeley) 
ptation: A function 
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nature of the “ 
task, a bowli was playe 


b 
isses. Girls Yielde 


nterpreted in li 
— Author abstract. 
asters, John С, 


the task employed. 
8771. М m 


(U. Illinois, Chicago) Ag- 
expected retaliation and 
t and aggressor. Devel- 
Gul), Vol. 5(1), 161-166. 
Previous aggression level of 
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aggressor and target persons 
threatened retaliation, i 
which require ?gressive re: 
and 2 male targets, class 


aggressiveness, were selected fi 
classrooms. Each igeressor re 
aggressive target; '/ the 
and '/; did not. Results sı 
inhibit aggression when 
high aggressive boys a 
expected than when it is not (I 
8773. Slaby, Ronald Сб. & 
Washington) Effect on ? 
observing a model's affective 
consequences. Developmental P 
Vol. 5(1), 40-47.—Presented û 
boys and girls in which a malep 
or punished for touching prol 
Sequently displayed either a po 
(smile), a negative reaction (сгуй 
who saw the model rewarded 
exposed to a punished model, 
Sequences had no effect on t 
affective reaction to rewi 1 
quences had a differential Ш 
Following а rewarding outcome, 
reaction E the model produced 
the corresponding display of 
when the model's affective 
ment, the negative reaction led 
than did the expression of po 
tance of distinguishing these 
of modeling is stressed.—Journ 
8774. Staub, Ervin. (Harvard U.) 
The influence of Me 
children’s attempts to hel 
1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 124-132: 32 
kindergartners interacted with a fet 
warm and friendly (аш ШЫ 
oriented (по nurturance) е 5 ti 
adjoining room, either to] cl 
mild digress cues (modeling) or to үн 
(no modeling). Subsequently all | : 
severe distress from the adjoining 10 
alone. Modeling and nurturance s 
attempts to help the distressed chi 
nurturance has an independent 
may have decreased fear of d 
possibly inappropriate behavio 
negatively related to family Size. 
teachers’ ratings of Ss and = 
positive for boys and negative tong 
bstract. 3 
P" 775. Strauss, Richard B. (U. T 
of changing a non Pa è 
repertory. Disserta 
I9 (Mar). Vol. 31(9-B), 5643 


" 
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Parent-Child & Famil 
776. Biermann, Gerd. Die Ен 
іп а їгйһеп Kindheit. p mot 
early childhood.] Praxis ae! oa 
Vol. 14(5), 214-225.— Prestan E 
of the nature of the p 
relationship during the 15 
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formation of the basic behavior structure. The infant’s 
earliest object relation is the infant's relation to the 
mother's breast which also serves as the Ist love object. 
Etiological factors involved in disturbances in the 
development of this relationship are primarily related to 
maternal anxiety which is seen to result in auto- 
aggressive, psychosomatic reactions in the child (e.g. 
asthma, eczema, colitis). The following are discussed as 
disturbances in maternal behavior which exert adverse 
influences on normal development in the child: (a) 
over-protectiveness, (b) cyclic mood changes, (c) overt or 
latent hostility, and (d) primary rejection of the child. 
—B. A. Stanton. 

8777. Delhees, Karl H., Cattell, Raymond B. & 
Sweney, Arthur B. (U. Illinois) The objective meas- 
urement of children's intrafamilial attitude and 
sentiment structure and the investment-subsidiation 
model. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 197Y(Mar), Vol. 
118(1), 87-113.—Reviews alternative schemes and de- 
scribes a new vector model for family research: the 
investment-subsidiation model. The factor-analyzed 
results of its empirical application to 160 children using 4 
new, objective motivational devices on 38 intrafamilial 
attitudes revealed 10 drive factors (pugnacity, 
gregariousness, fear, assertion, narcissism, appeal, pro- 
tection, acquisition, sensuality, and curiosity) and 3 
sentiments (to father, mother, and sibling). It is proposed 
to set up batteries (the Family Motivation Analysis Test) 
pud for diagnosis and research on family attitude 
Change. (34 ref.)—Author abstract. 

" леа Freeman, Mary A. (Northwestern U.) А com- 
parative analysis of patterns of attitudes among 
monere of children with learning disabilities, and 
Des poe who are sce normali 
n stract. i г), Vol. 
3110-A) 525. s International, 1971(AP?) 
" rus Roche, Dermot D. (New Ulster U., Coleraine, 
VADO) The Bene-Anthony Family Relations Test: 
Ane ations and reliability of administration proce- 
n С Papers in Psychology, 197О(Арг), Vol. 4(1-2), 
"s Тһе Family Relations Test measures the direc- 
" n and intensity of a child's feelings towards various 
members of its family, as well as the child’s estimate of 
йг reciprocal regard for him. This study increased the 
" Zener for the child by providing for variations in 
administration procedures. The profiles from 2 such 
осо were compared with 86 obtained by stan- 
diff procedures. The results showed no significant 
3 erences for "self," "father," "siblings 1 and 2," but 
significant (р <.01) differences for “nobody” and 
ec Despite these results, it is concluded that the 

iaa technique possesses the greater utility.—$. L 
Gli’ Rosenberg, B. G. & Sutton-Smith, B. (U. 
Ps Ш огпіа, Berkeley) Sex role identity and sibling 
Vel position. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Маг), 
child 18(1), 29-32.—Examined responses of parents and 
Go ren in 2-child families (boy-boy, boy-girl) to the 

MEE Scale of Psychological Femininity (89 families). 
"s ts indicate that sibling sex status is a significant 
йге тсе of variance in father sex-role scores while mothers 

БЫ similarly affected by the character of the siblings. 
REY finding replicates an earlier finding with girl-gir 
TA girl-boy families that fathers’ scores are more 
un inine when they have sons than when they have 
á j Ehlers: The results suggest that girls’ sex role is more 

ected by other family members, while boys are more 
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affected by sex-role standards outside the home,—Jour- 
укай 
. Tocco, Thomas S. (U. Florida) A mapping of 
po self-concept АЗА in’ Florida 
odel Follow Through participants. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5861. 


ADOLESCENCE 


8782. Biller, Henry B. & Liebman, Donald A. (U. 
Massachusetts) Body build, sex-role preference, and 
sex-role adoption in junior high school boys. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Маг), Vol. 118(1), 81- 
86.—Investigated the relationship between body build 
and 2 aspects of sex role (preference and adoption) in 9th 
grade boys. Height, weight and chest girth were taken 
into account in body build categorizations, A ques- 
tionnaire was used to assess sex-role preferences, and 
teachers rated the Ss on a multidimensional measure of 
sex-role adoption, Several relationships appeared among 
body build and the measures of sex role, but body build 
generally appeared to be more related to sex-role 
adoption than to sex-role preference. Endomorphs and 
ectomorphs, as a group, scored somewhat more mas- 
culine in sex-role preference but mesomorphs were rated 
higher (more favorably) on both masculine and feminine 
traits.—Author abstract. 

8783. Brand, Judith, The effect of highly aggres- 
sive content in comic books on seventh grade 
children. Graduate Research in Education & Related 
Disciplines, 1969(Fal), Vol. 5(1), 46-61.—Examined the 
influence of comic books with aj 'essive content upon 
the aggressive feeling of 90 12-yr-old Ss. In groups of 9, 
Ss wrote stories about 3 TAT cards, read a comic book, 
and then wrote stories about 3 other TAT cards. 3 types 
of comic books were used—nonaggressive, aggressive 
with human characters, and aggressive with nonhuman 
characters. The TAT stories were rated by 2 school 
psychologists and the E"using the Jensen scale. A 3-way 
analysis. of variance (Prior Level of Aggression X 
Sex x Type of Comic Book Exposure) was done using 
the posttest TAT ratings for 60 Ss. All 3 main effects 
were significant (р < 05), but none of the interactions 
was significant—C. B. Tatham. 

8784. Brown, Roger L. & O'Leary, Michael, (U. 
Illinois) Pop music In an English secondary school 
system. American Behavioral Scientist, 197 1(Јап), Vol. 
14(3), 401-413,—The survey included approximately 700 
students in 3 secondary English schools, Ss completed 2 
self-administered questionnaires, 1 dealing with pop 
music and communication behaviors, and | Coe wit 
, attitudes toward school, and demo- 
raphic variables. In predicting interest and involvement 

'oved most evident, with girls scoring 
dices. Data further suggest “that 
involvement in the teen culture is more a function of 

ded in the social structure than 


from in terms of parental 


ia F. Contributo sperimentale 
Ii nell'adolescenza. 
i to the study of said 

i ips in adoles ollettino di Psicologia 
parents ‚ No. 85-87, 25-44. -Made an €x 
perimental contribution to clarify the type of relation- 
ships in the normal adolescent regarding the р 
analytical interpretation of the personality. 30 15-17 yr. 
old normal Ss without social inadaptibility or character 
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i were given the Phillipson Object Relations in adolescent development an 
Technique. The technique consists of 13 tables of Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. 
objective relationships of 1, 2, or 3 persons, or a group; 8791. Josselyn, Irene М; 
sex and age are ambiguous. Results show a prevalence of possible reformulation. Jo 

5 connected to the Ist yr. of life. In the majority ету of Child Psychiatry, 
of cases, an anxiety arose which indicated the prevalence 22. Suggests 2 instinctual dri 
of an Ocdipus theme when confronted with a diagram of ог urge to be lov ed, and the 
3 figures. A small number of Ss gave answers which can capacity to love others. The @ 
be considered manifestations of depressive anxiety. The outward for a need becomes a 
Oedipus problem finds solution in the tendency of the accepting love. If the inh 4 

ї to detach himself from the family. This minimized, has atrophied from di 
solution does not create an anxious type situation in the with fear, character distortions 
normal adolescent in which primitive defenses reappear, fulfillment ensues. The adolescenti 
—4. M. Farfaglia. to alloplastic drives as ехрге 
8786. Chaffee, Steven H., McLeod, Jack M., & Atkin, something lacking in himself, 
К. (U. Wisconsin) Parental Influences on need to be loved with little emph: 
t media use. American Behavioral Scientist, to love, may explain some ОЁ Û 
1971(Jan), Vol. 14(3), 323-340. Presents data based on social pathology of both adole 
a 1968 field any of 1,300 families in 5 eastern indicating guidelines for goals 
Wisconsin cities. Information was obtained via an adolescents.—Journal sum 
interview with | Parent and 2 questionnaires completed 8792. Lystad, Mary Н. 
by an adolescent from each family. Although "the ^ Health, Bethesda, Md.) Adolesc 
modeling correlations based on comparisons within each South Africa and Swaziland, т 
family...are weak and not very supportive of a 1970(0ес), Vol. 72(6), 1389-1397. 
direct-influence modeling interpretation, it appears that tent of Stories written by 42 mi 
families with similar parent-child communication struc- African and 52 male and 40 fem 
tures indirectly produce characteristic media use patterns old urban black students. The nati 
ї аге shared by parent and adolescent—on the their relationships in the stories SURE 
average.” Implications for future research are briefly South Africans in their early yeu 
Suggested. (16 ref.)—J. Parnicky. elements of modernity than thes ] 
787. Clarke, Peter. (U. Washington) Children's situation they view the world as 
Meng tr deo to entertainment: Effects of co-orientation elements, fewer psychological 
on information-seeking. American Behavioral Scientist, threats to their physical welfare th 
1971(Jan), Vol. 14(3), 353-369. —Ss were 312 high school — ref.)—Journal abstract. s 
students from 2 surburban schools, Questionnaires were 8793. Quadrio, Assunto & Peri, G 
administered 4-5 days after students attended a sym- of the Sacred Heart, Milan, Ital 
Phony concert. Items included measures of information interessi e delle aspirazioni 
ng and of coorientation. 6 hypotheses were tested. Ricerca longitudinale. [Devel 
the Ss sought information about the symphony. aspirations in pre-adolescence; 
None of the variables studied accounted for information — Conrributi dell'Istituto. di Psicolo 
Seeking as much as the presence of favorable co- — 210-226.— Results tend to confirm 
orientation partners. (32 ref.)—J, Parnicky. concepts of "adolescent egocemtrism 
8788. Culey, James L. (U. South Dakota) A study of ап inconsistency and a contrad 
the self-concept, Self-acceptance, and ideal Self of internal aspects of personali 
denied Md ponsdopied adolescent Children. Dis- totally heterogeneous, --— 
Sertation tracts International, 1971(М. „ Vol. - mation. This condition 
858-9659. Dus cc derives from the conflict Бена 

. Danneberg, Erika. Gru, nbildung in einer the | hand, and resistance "n 
Маасһепкіаѕѕе. [Group formation in a ке of girls.) mature models on the other hand: 09 
Gruppendynamik, 1970(Apr), No. 2. 155-180.—Studied 8794. Quadrio, Assunto & 1 1 

¢ group structure and the position of individuals within of the Sacred Heart, Milan; fi 
groups of 33 16-yr-old Viennese high school girls because concetti di caso e di for 
teachers usually know classes as totals, but individuals ^ pre-adolescente. [Utilization 0 

only in exceptional cases. Methods used were a ques- luck in the thinking of пар ۷ 

i i dell'Istituto. di Psicologia, 1M 

front of a guessing task, 4 
groups, 1 of which was homogenous regarding back- — prevalently egocentric attitude 

ground and vocational interests and followed parental to use correctly the notion ol pr 

Tules and School norms; the 2nd was less homogenous,  L'Abate. L. (U.C 

h icher si 8795. Simpson, Elizabeth L. (U 
interests and more critical of self and others. Roles of The antecedents of democrat 
Tome of the girls, pairing, and isolates are discussed. psychological deprivation а 

se Taising doubts about the general validity of beliefs. Dissertation Abstracts 
pretation of gang бехспріов and anattemptat Vol. 3l(1 Си er Krishna, K 

i "up structure can be of help in school 8796. Si ә ! 
m and vocational consultations, М. 7 Stanford. Patna, India) Sex — 

Hill, John Р. & Jey. (Eds) Readings ^ adolescents. Manas, 1970( 
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13-19 yr. olds ranked 7 colors: red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. Preferential rankings by 
the 2 groups were significantly different for red and 
orange. There was considerable agreement among males 
in their rankings of the 7 colors. This was not so in case 
of females. The rank-order correlation for the mean rank 
value of colors for the 2 sexes was not statistically 
significant—C. Mehrotra. 

8797. Wade, Serena E. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Adolescents, creativity, and media: An exploratory 
study. American Behavioral Scientist, 1971(Jan) Vol. 
14(3), 341-351.—Reports results based on 105 high 
school sophomores from 2 upper-middle-class com- 
munities. Creative “potential” (divergent thinking) was 
determined by scores on 3 Guilford tests (Ideational 
Fluency, Alternate Uses, and Consequences); leisure 
activities were obtained via a questionnaire covering 
specific. media behavior, media selection procedures, 
integration of media materials into other cognitive and 
behavioral patterns, and home environment. “The leisure 
time of the creative adolescent is full....[He] is a 
joiner’; he is also a hobbyist....He reads about as 
much, watches TV less, and generally exposes himself to 
more highly diversified activities (including media) than 
his less creative peers.” (15 ref.)—J.. Parnicky. 

8798. Ward, Scott & Wackman, Daniel. (Harvard U.) 
Family and media influences on adolescent con- 
sumer learning. American Behavioral Scientist, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 14(3), 415-427.—Data were obtained 
from a 1970 survey of 1,094 8th-12th graders. Ss filled 
out self-administered questionnaires in randomly se- 
lected classrooms in 12 schools, Variables measured 
included: recall of ads, attitudes toward TV ads, 
materialism, effects of ads on buying, exposure to TV 
and magazines, family communication about consump- 
tion, social utility reasons, communication utility 
reasons, and various consumption reasons. A compar- 
ison of results, between younger and older students, 
indicate no significant differences on the learning 
Variables, but do show differences on nearly all com- 
munication variables. (25 ref.)—J. Parnicky. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


men 22. Ansello, Edward F. (U Missouri) Age and 
meaningfuiness with differentially paired associ- 
1 ез: Acquisition and retention. Dissertation Abstracts 
international, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5190. 
3300. Baltes, Раш B., Schaie, K. Warner & Nardi, 
mae H. (West. Virginia. U) Age and experimental 
тогау іп а seven-year longitudinal study of 
cognitive behavior. Developmental Psychology, 
71(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 18-26.—Examined the effect o! 
age-related experimental mortality (€8, physical survival 
ine dropout) in a longitudinal study of intelligence 
руш а carefully selected sample of 500 21-70 yr. 9 
wit е and female Ss. After 7 yr., 302 Ss could be reteste 
sd Thurstone's Primary Mental ‘Abilities Battery ans 
ve e's Test of Behavioral Rigidity. The performance 0 
"lest participants was compared with nonparticipants at 
cfi Ist occasion of measurement. 3 independent analyses 
о хапапсеѕ were conducted using estimated factor 
‘cores for general intelligence, cognitive flexibility, and 
jiuomotor flexibility as dependent variables. Significant 
s ferences between retest participants and nonparticipants 
tee obtained for all age groups. with retest participants 
owing higher mean performances. Implications for the 
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internal and external validity of cross-sectional and 
longitudinal age gradients are discussed. (42 ref.) 
alee abstract. 

. Hazen, Bronwyn R, Is society meeting its 
responsibility to the aged? Australian Occupatonal 
Therapy Journal, 1970(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 24-38. 

8802. Leech, Shirley & Witte, Kenneth L. (U. 
Arkansas) Paired-associate learning in elderly adults 
as related to pacing and incentive conditions. 
Developmental | Psychology, 1971(Jul, Vol. 5(1), 180. 
—Tested the hypothesis that the high number of 
omission errors found in research on verbal learning in 
elderly Ss may be due to overanxiousness. 12 male and 
16 female 59-85 yr. old Ss were tested on a paired- 
associate task involving 4 pairs of CVC trigrams, 
presented at a fast or slow rate. All Ss received 3 tokens 
for correct responses and no tokens for omissions. !/; the 
Ss received 1 token for commission errors, and the others 
no tokens for such errors, Reinforcing Ss for commission 
errors was significantly effective in reducing the omis- 
sions and number of trials to criterion P < 05). The 2 
incentive groups were not significantly different in 
commission or total errors. Pacing variables were not 
significant. Methodological difficulties are discussed. 
—S. Knapp. 

8803. Lynch, 
perspective and impulsivity in old n Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 118(2), 245- 

— Examined the extent of future time perspective in an 
aged sample, and stated hypotheses concerning its 
relationship to other cognitive, behavioral, and рег 

ality variables. The hypothesis su 


between impu І pec 
У ААЛУ supported. The possible explanations 


lack of agreement 


self-report measures of impul 
rticularly in terms of the self-concept of 


individuals, (22 ref.)—Author e" Cl, (Duke U., 


8804. Wilkie, Frances & Eisdorfer, 
Medical Center) Intelligence and blood pressure in 


the aged. Science, 19 1( 959- 
962.—] 


considered, 
the aged 


uch loss was not 


i peers in association with normal or 
blood pressure. Of 96 Ss initially 


yr. old, 


completed the follow-up progra 
and. mildly elevated blood p 


intellectual declin die di 
examination, hypertensio! 

ligence test scores only among those Ss who Subsequent 
ly did not complete the fo low-up program. Results 
suggest that hypertension i$ related to intellectual 
changes among the aged.—Journal abstract. 
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805. Ancona, Leonardo. (Catholic U. of the Sacred 
fan, Milan, Italy) La dinamica normae : 
tologica del comportamento sociale. [Norma = : 
pathological dynamics of social behavior. Seat и 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1970, Vol, 30, 129-15 z Ron 
an experimental perspective, social behavior is ге s ‹ 
Levin's concepts of democratic, anarchic, and. — 
faire climates, Asch's phenomenological viewpoint, 
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Witkin's field dependence-interdependence. From a only if, their interests are in 
clinical perspective, social behavior is related to Freud- — objectivistic, naturalistic, and nota e 
ian defense mechanisms, communication theory, and of “interest” are distinguished; The vari 
Bateson's "double bird.” (52 ref.) I. L'Abate. tations of "incompatible" are examined, The. 
8806. Cole, Richard R. (U. Minnesota) Top songs In that conflict theories tend to neglect “teal” 
the sixties: A content analysis of popular lyrics. interest is discussed. (Russian summary) (2) qj 
American Behavioral Scientist, 1971(Jan), Vol. 14(3), —Journal summary. \ 
389-400.—The content of top-10 single songs during 8810. Deregowski, Jan В, (U. Aberdeen, Scot 
each yr. of the 1960s, based on ratings by “Billboard, Chain-type drawings: A further note. Perceptual | 
were analyzed by 2 persons on the following variables: Motor Skills, 1970 eb), Vol. 30(1), 102—In ane. 
mood, love-sex, religion, violence, and social protest. tension of Н. Werner and W. Hudson’ 
Results indicate that most of the songs were sung by identification task with a set of 18 
males, and was the predominant theme. No — models was presented to rural Zambi nV 
formula for popularity was uncovered. (15 ref.)—J. — little or no education. 27 Ss were presented 
Parnicky. »ssible pairings of the drawings and asked to chooses 
$807. La Fave, Lawrence. (U. Windsor, Ontario, tter drawing, an elephant model being on display, 6% 
Canada) Seven sins of sClentism, were given | drawing and asked to point to the 
et al, 1967(Win), Vol. 1(2), 14-15. -Discusses the 7 sins: animal in the array of models. Analysis suggests th 
(a) Concrete humanism assumes that sociology qua there is no difference between the side-view and te 
science must explain unique, concrete, and historical Chain-type drawings, both of which were preferred nt 
fact. (b) In pinpoint coni Ormism, a social norm is а the front view. The postulate that preferred ' 
t. опе conceives a social norm thus, it seems drawing leads less often to identification that te 
ical to conclude that social change cannot occur nonpreferred drawing was believed to ИШҮ 
without nonconformity to this point. (c) In naive contrasts the eee the roa ИШ 
а type of unwarranted rationalism is not with the side-view drawing.—P. Я 
envisioned which assumes а 1:1 relation. (veridicality) 8811.1 i, Jan В. ( ‚ Aberdeen, 5 m. 
n one's and the external world—that2 Responses mediating : yor ea ТЕЛ 
People in the same place at the same time share the same of Social Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. E 
experience. (d) Simplistic conceptualism is defined as an groups of 20 Zambian women of EL of stimuli 
unwarranted type of rationalism in which an under. used in all 4 possible combinations of 2 
compli i relates mental experience to (toys and their Photographs) and r wet 
behavior. (e) Homocentrism: Since an arca such as — and their photographs). Under all toy) and wt 
animal sociology exists, one hardly needs to be autistic ia given a stimulus (a photograph or a fof Hey 
conceive that possibly that field is a part of sociology’s required to identify the correo ME the: prev 
domain. (f) Cultural relativism: Absolute and differential array. Results suggest that apart of pictorial matt 
throw a blanket of soot on Lock's tabula rasa, reported difficulties in the handing ША ined 0 
and side with Gestalt negativism against empiricism in additional difficulties arise when tion into anol 
e een ia translate from 1 level of abstra (20 ref.) our 
Not only are most Sociologists ignorant of the new (photographs into toys and vice versa). 


iences.—Author Coll., Fullerton) A note on the u 
ema sciences.— Author among urban огаш након) 1970рес), ү 
ы Sotsial Amazon. American Anthropo ^ i 
i ч ubezhdenil. (Soci ychology and lor 1419-1422. Relates the use of the рови) | 
mation of conviction.) USSR. Alstan, 1970. | R. 10 ayahuasca (principal chemical EE cultural & 
r i i mestizo folk healers to kein belief 
i D tations of drug experience 1 a 
social psychology. - The substance of the Concepts "social sequ illness. The sip to take 0 
Psychology” and “ideology” are considered. Inter- inherent in psychedelic use is. E ү 
relationships and interactions of these phenomena with cultural coloration, as determing s to cultural 
meni = the consciousness of the individual and social as experience show strong relationship ۱ 


as rational and emotional factors lyzed. — —Journal abstract. ord iUd Engin 
Warns against the transformation of communistic ldees 8813. Evans-Pritchard, pé пети, | 
and convictions of masses during the purging of old Sexual inversion among |. 72(6), 1428-143 y 
ideo! from social Psychology.—/. Haley. thropologist, 1970(Dec), Vol. i relation ig 
, scribes male and female homosex de of the ig 
they were practiced among the such relatio ‘and 

CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES У Between males 


Lars. European times. ilitary 1 p 
8809. (Stockholm U., Sweden) What ын approved of in the bachelor milta who could 
is a ОЇ interest? Journal о; Peace Research, provided a sexual outlet for yo Р female 
1970, No. 3, 197-217.—Presents a бы Survey of marry until well into their 20s ec homes where Sig 
siterent interpretations and definitions of “conflict of especially in large polygamons relations Зей Sg 
EC "icio Only those conflicts Which involve 2 distinct outlets were limited, homos jy disapproved el 
discussed. 4 cially between groups and Classes, are have been frequent, but highly sect are pré 
there's со at iot departure, it is Presumed that translations of a few texts on 

© = GONG. of interest between 2 parties if amd Лена] ога 
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8814. Fromm, Erich & Maccoby, Michael. Social 
character in a Mexican village: A sociopsychoanalytic 
study. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. xv, 
303 p. $8.95. 

8815. Mortez, Walter J. (Florida State U.) Selected 
personality traits of Negro senior high school pupils 
in northern Florida, as related to school racial 
composition and sex of pupils. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5774. 

8816. Portmann, Adolf. Die Kindheit des 
Menschen. [The childhood of man.] Praxis der 
Psychotherapie, 1969(Oct), Vol. 14(5), 209-213.—Dis- 
cusses the value of fossils in studying early forms of 
human behavior. The effects of the theory of evolution in 
the earlier phases of Neo-Darwinism and their appli- 
cation to the study of human evolution are considered. 
The evolution of speech and the development of CNS 
organs are briefly discussed.—B, A. Stanton. 

8817. Spaltro, Enzo. Proposta di modelli 
psicologici dello sviluppo economico. [Proposal on 
psychological models of economic development.] Con- 
tributi dell'Istituto. di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, 307- 
315.—Kaldor's model of economic development using 
concepts of needs, expectations, learning, and risk is 
discussed and elaborated upon.—L. L'Abate. 

8818. Spaltro, Enzo. Psicologia dello sviluppo 
economico. [Psychology of economic development.] 
Contributi. dell'Istituto ' di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, 
240-306.—Economic development needs to be consid- 
ered according to psychological concepts of threshold 
awareness of needs, and of unhappiness and discontent. 
(45 ref.)—L. L'Abate. 

8819. Testa Alavez, Juan. (Inst. of Political Studies, 
Youth Inst, Madrid, Spain) Los jóvenes y la 
Participación politica. [Youth and political partici- 
ЕДЕ Revista del Instituto de la Juventud, 1970(Dec), 
о> 107-129.—Develops the concept of patriotism as 
the “country of sons” rather than of forefathers. The 
pt of politics embraces both civil and social service. 
Political preparation and awareness must be emphasized 
Hs youth. To participate in politics is to be conscious that 
UR can be perfected. It is suggested that lowering 

the Voting age, possibility of eligibility in various 
areas, and associative action would aid in integrating 
[ып in political areas. The young have a general desire 
нагы their energies in civil service of underde- 
i Oped areas. Political participation of young people 
ei on an international picture. Their ideas are not 
ind theoretical; protests against war, Organizations 
d seek cooperation with international institutions, 
19 Programs to fight ignorance, hunger, and natura 
SE have solid support from the young. The young 
Roues Participate in an international society to 
Nob à world in which the rights of man, peace, ап 
n ethood are found not only on paper, but in 

Hes M. Farfaglia. 
SU 20. Tiberi, Emilio. L'Italia dei francesi: Indagine 
крче socio culturali condotta secondo là 

h ologia della contengency-content analysis. 

ae taly of the French: Investigation of the socio- 
arse models according to the methodology of the 
4) ji gency-content analysis.] Bollettino di Psicologia 
ine licata, 1968, No. 85-87, 45-107.—Studied critically 
Psy tigation of the Italians by Frenchmen. The 
wihi ological study of a country cannot confine itself 
Rg in the narrow limits of sociology or anthropology: t 

oncluded that because of the formal aspect under 
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which the study was undertaken, the investigation does 
not emigrate from the field of applied ESE An 
impoverished representation of Italy and of its people is 
presented—reduced to its nervous system and its 
skeleton. "This was the scope of the application of a 
radiographic system of analysis, like the contingency 
content analysis" Data are explained and elaborated 
upon in order to clarify some of the findings. (37 
ref.)J—A. M. Farfaglia. 


Ethnology 


8821. Cowan, Gloria. (Wayne State p) Achievement 
motivation in lower class Negro females as a 
function of the race and sex of the figure. Repre- 
sentative Research in Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
2(1), 42-46.—Administered TAT ae selected to 
elicit achievement motivation, to 102 black high school 
females. The race and sex of the пане in the pictures 
were varied. The figures portrayed black and white males 
and black and white females, Results were: (a) more 
achievement motivation to male as compared to female 
figures for female Ss, and no effect of race of figure on 
need achievement; and (b) female Ss wrote longer stories 
to black than white figures and to female than male 
figures.—Journal abstract. 

8822. Gitter, A. George & O'Connell, Stephen M. 
(Boston U.) Racial appearance of ideal blacks. CRC 
Report, Boston U., 1970(Dec), No. 48, 1-20.— Describes a 
study of racial appearance of black male and female 


also selected from 2 current issues and rated 


id in terms of physiognomy, skin color, and hair 
iud ad (b) Sue male Ее tended, with time, to 
become more Negroid in appearance in terms of all of 
these variables, female m els did so only in terms of 


i „Journal abstract. " 
з соо "ones, Stanley E. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) A comparative proxemics analysis of dyadic 
interaction in bens Heer Rn ш, can 

ial P: logy, , Vol. , 
ek ong caveat соса ке ѕех 

i i i jentation behavior, 2-person 
neces ca 4 Kom" poverty subcultures 


i han men, Y 
in shoulder orakel the n of previous studies of 
ome Eee да 

k males were less 

i nts had predicted, that black m У 
di n ihan udin other minority groups, although c 
isi istical significance. Finally, 
i ilar in all of the 

interaction distance was 5 а Jes 
i о expectations, suggesting 
subcultures studied, contrary 10 expe ah tein 


i oups are га ‹ 
ы dar diuo Tnterpersonal distance. 
n 


—Author abstract. кке St 
lyde V. (Ed.) Demograpr t 
amii Milbank Memorial Fund Quar 
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terly, 1970(Арг), Vol. 48(2, Pt. 2), 368 P—Presents the family situations. The main source of 
proceedings of a conference on emographic aspects of conditions its acceptance is trai 
the black. community. Papers were presented on (a) rational-legal, person, and compel 

ific d phic studies: regional and metropolitan uous by their relative insigni 

ibutions, age, education, occupation, income and finding is that of the image of the 
poverty, voting, urbanization, and patterns of residential in these story readers, which in 100 
Segregation; (b) attitudes toward, marriage and the of an autocrat—cither assertive or 
family, marriage and marital stability, and illegitimacy; these authori igures enforce their 
and (c) fertility and family planning, contraceptive Бу providing ional rewards to, 
Practice, and utilization of contraception and family — the subordinate individual.—Autho 


ning programs, The discussions following each 8829. Kaplan, Howard B. (Baylor í 
Paper are reported.—S. Knapp. Houston, Tex.) Social class and € 
8825. Tedeschi, James T, & Levy, Terry M. (State 1 conditional relationship. Sociome 


New York, Albany) Task-relevant information, social 341), 41-64 Proposes that the 
reinforcement, and race as tactors affecting per- support for the hypothesis of an i 
formance. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, tionship between social class and selfa 
I ARE) Vol. 32), 148-155. Hypothesized that low- to the conditional nature of the 
er-class blacks, who have been found to have an external relationship is observed only for those 
control orientation to their environment, would be more population for which certain cond 
ive to social reinforcements in a skill task than in general conditions are stated. 9 va 
а chance task situation, Conversely, it was expected that which appeared to reflect the Presence 
middle-class whites, who have been shown typically to the conditions. For each variable йй 
maintain interval control orientations, would be more that: for Ss characterized by the varial | 
responsive to social reinforcements in a chance task than would progressively increase as $0 
in а skill task situation. 48 male Sth and 6th graders (24 500 personal interviews were studied, 
lower-class blacks and 24 middle-class whites) were esis was supported at a statisti 
igned to social reinforcement and control conditions. Results are interpreted (а) as о 
Тһе independent variables, social reinforcement, type of “conditional relationship” explanati¢ 
task, ethnic group of Ss were used in a 3 xX 2 x2 supporting theoretical statements ге 
analysis of variance. Results confirm the original conditions under which an expel 
hypotheses. (French summary) (16 ref.)}\—Journal ab- behavior influence the genesis of з 
Stract. tudes. Methodological limitations 3 
8826. Yackley, Andrew & Lambert, Wallace E, (Haile future research are discussed. (SP 
1 U., Addis Ababa, Ethiopia) Inter-ethnic ^ abstract 

group competition and levels of aspiration. Canadian 8830. Leik, Robert К. & Nag r 
ошта! of Behavioural Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 3(2), Washington) A sociometric basi 
135-147.— Studied cultural variations of aspirations ina social status and social $ 
1970(Mar), Vol. 33(1), 55-78.—Disc 
and English Canadian boys of similar social class employing an economic input-ouip o е 
ackgrounds. Ss were assigned to solely French Cana- С. H. Hubbell (see PA, Vol. bs е: 
п or English Canadian teams for a table hockey clique structure analysis, to the ani ш. 
tournament. Each team Played a same culture and a of social status and structure. The pr E, 

Pie Pulur team. French Canadian boys had higher aspects of ар апа її сї por 

irations for scoring poi ts, especially when competin directly from the meaning 

against English Canadian teams. These aspirations an assumed correlate of the cone 
unrealistic in actual competition. It is members of a women’s service ln : 
argued that French Canadians Possibly feel relatively are used to illustrate the puse 
ived and hence overemphasize affective rather than of the measure. Findings indican 
Cognitive factors when setting aspirations. Findings are structure so measured covary рое п 
1 in terms of social evaluation theory, child- control variables, and that юш ded b 
fearing values and practices, and Societal influences important information may b: 1 
need achievement. analysis. (30 ref.)—Journal oe tephal 
(French summary) (21 Tef.)—Journal abstract. 8831. Stephan, Walter G. 


Texas) Role differentiation, ni 
Social urban migrants and lowerc? 
Structure & Social Role Santiago, Chile. Journal of Persond 

8827. Hofstetter, Merlin I. (U. Oregon) The meaning chology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1901), . 
А ol. А), 5518-5519. 
8828 udi, (Indi A 


ere bo 
urban migrants; the other 30 Ss Were 9 


: ifferen' 
. ndian Inst. of tive measures of role dif! 
Aimed bad) The еа nst of Management,  Projective 


Kak lower-class male residents of Santiago: 
he hic inf 
tions in | 


aphi 
іп social rela- were collected, as well as demogr e 
Vo lla. Journal of Social Psychology, 197\(Jun), measure of neurosis. As predic 
Vol. 84(1), 93-101.—31 stories, depicting situations of and empathy were positively neurosi 
сошогИУ, were collected from 3 Indian states and their and negatively correlated ntiation and. 
dominas tlyzed. The findings indicate that the most were higher in role differens ар 
scribed лекар оту ете, in the story readers (pre. than migrants; both groups be impo 
texts for Indian schools) pertains to authority in and education seemed to 
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fluencing these relationships. Results are discussed in 
terms of transition problems of urban migrants. (20 
ef.) Journal abstract. 


Religion 


8832. Anderson, James D. (Episcopal Diocese of 
Washington, D.C.) Pastoral support of clergy-role 
development within local congregations. Pastoral 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 22(212), 9-14.—Clergymen 
“who can be helped to see more clearly the specificity of 
role conflict and misunderstanding can also be helped to 
utilize the reality of those issues as opportunities in the 
mission and management of parish life.” The consultant 
can often assist the clergymen in this fashion, at the same 
time helping him to find guides in decision making and 
in carrying out his day to day ministry. The consultation 
principle is illustrated with an example.—0O. Strunk. 

„8833. Brown, Thomas Е. (Northeast Career Center, 
Princeton, N.J.) Career counseling as a form of 
pastoral care. Pastoral Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
22(212), 15-20.—Describes the activities of the North- 
east Career Center in Princeton, New Jersey, in terms of 
the crises of integrity, power, capacity, failure, desti- 
nation, role, and meaning. These various crises, ex- 
perienced by clergymen, may best be resolved by looking 
within for clarity, since they cannot be resolved in the 
institution itself —O. Strunk. 

_8834. Brown, Thomas E. (Northeast Career Center, 
Princeton, N.J.) Career counseling for ministers. 
Journal of Pastoral Care, 1971(Маг), Vol. 25(1), 33-40. 

8835. Collie, Robert M. (United Methodist Church, 
Columbus, О.) Counseling the middle-yeared pastor. 
Pastoral Psychology, 197\(Mar), Vol. 22(212), 50-53. 
—No longer faced with a crisis of “image” as is the 
youthful minister, the middle-yeared pastor is struggling 
with what he has and with the possibilities of new 
dimensions. The 4 areas which lead the middle-yeared 
clergymen to feelings of entrapment and with which he 
must cope are: (a) vocational, (b) marital, (c) intra- 
Personal, and (d) professional.—O. Strunk. 

8836. de Bont, W. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Le 
Célibat sacerdotal aux Pays-Bas. [The celibacy of 
Priests in the Netherlands.] Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 
1969(Sep), Vol. 22(90), 430-441.—1n 1968 a survey wis 
conducted among all Catholic clergy in the Netherlands. 

he 39 questions mainly concerned attitudes towards the 
church law of celibacy. 83% responded (N = 7,381). The 
Present article summarizes the main results and criticizes 
the statistical analysis, especially the faulty use of 
multiple correlation techniques.—Author abstract. 

8837. de Bont, W. (U. Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
sécularisation de l'eschaton. [The secularization of 
Sthics] Vie Spirituelle Supplément, 1969(Nov),. Vol. 
201), 462-482.—Prevalent contemporary morality 15 
оха to be considerably more relaxed than the old 

hristian one. It is “secular” in a double sense: (a) The 
goal of human strivings is no longer a faraway contact 
With God but the more or less immediate satisfaction of 
n 5 basic drives, of which there are about 13 according 
(i Cattell's factor analyses, altruism being 1 of them. 

е means to reach this goal are determined by more or 
Hia Tational considerations, not by biblical or eccle- 
yaad authority. A survey of pertinent research shows 

у the decline of Christian and the upsurge 0 

edonistic morality does not lead to chaos: (a) mort 
People have quite limited basic drives, e.g. the low use © 
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pornography in liberal Denmark. (b) Religious ethics 
produce only more ascetism but not more altruism than 
secularized morality. (c) Other faraway absolutes, e.g., 
democracy, are sometimes substituted for the religious 
ones, in which case there is a rather limited version of 
secularization. (d) Most people act very differently from 
what their official Christian ethics proclaim. So the gap 
between traditional Christian and hedonistic morals is 
more verbal than real. (40 ref.)—Author abstract. 

8838. Godin, Andre. (Lumen Vitae, Brussels, Belgium) 
Pastoral psychology in French-speaking Europe 
(Belgium-France-Switzerland). Pastoral Psychology, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 22(210), 41-47.—Although few sem- 
inaries or theological institutes in Belgium, France, and 
Switzerland have introduced psychological supervision 
of pastoral activities, recent developments show definite 
trends—Rogerian influences in Belgium, psychoanalytic 
orientations in France and Switzerland, and training 
groups in many areas. Described is the program at the 
stitutes for Cathetics and Pastoral Work in Brussels, 
Louvain, Paris, Strasbourg, Lyon, Fribourg. These 
training centers are emphasizi much more direct 
experience and field work.—O. trunk. 

8839. Houts, Donald C. (St. Paul's School of The- 
ology, Kansas City, Mo.) Ego identity and profes- 
sional preparation for min ny: Journal of Pastoral 
Care, 1971(Mar), Vol. 25(1), 12-2 .—Basing research on 
the ego-identity work of Erikson and instrumentation on 
Marcie's Ego Identity Status scale, 111 male students 
seeking their Ist professional degree were interviewed to 
determine identity achievement, foreclosure, morato- 


rium, and identity diffusion. It is su ted that graduate 
t effective ministry 


mde 
ent groups In sup new 
professional development group Koh 22(212), 


i eed to restore i 
understanding of the ni » toe yng do 


clergy 
influence the laity."—O. trunk, м 
Ww. (Menninger Foundation, 
8841. Pruyser, Paul Ж view of religion In the 


‚ Kan.) A psycholog Н 
торая д й the Menninger Clinic, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
35(2), 77-97.—Argues “that religion will continue to 
influence the minds of men... discusses the] mani- 
festations of the irrational which influence religion or A 
intertwined with it; and.. . [sketches] new (ren т E 
forces that are likely to influence religion in а crea 
direction."—J. 2. Tias he Bers 


tion process of 


i involved: 
ithin the last 50 yr. 3 differentiated states are involve 
Chea ду рна бө e 
i tions seem: 1 
= ез was а long debate between Sy err 
utility and concepts y man a baer ogre 5 | 
rtial acceptam p 
пет еза theories, as well as total agreement with its 


practices. The symbols and practical consequences that 
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the legitimation process has brought into the formation 
new priests and into the new re lationship between the 
priest and his parishioner are examined. The religious 
model formulates the understanding of man in terms of 
“faith” and “religious issues,” and the psychological 
model explains it through “scientific reasons” and 
chological issues."—J. DiGiovanni. 

843 "Suns, Bennett J. (Virginia Theological Sem- 
inary, Alexandria) Continuing education 
Support experience in the dyna 
Pastoral P. chology, 

66:— Describe 
Virginia Theologica! 
кл» led to the conviction that continuing education 
or ministries must 

personhood of the 
develop 
time of 


A re 

lon among parish ministers. Pastoral Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 22(212), 44-49. — Provides a brief history 
of the founding and development of the Washington 
Episcopal Clergy Association, an organization 
attempting to answer the question, "Can a medieval 
class-profession 


find happiness in the 20th century?”—0O. 

Strunk. 
8845. Stewart, Charles W. (Wesley Theological 
Seminary, Washington, D.C.) Traini Pastoral su- 


Pervisors for seminary fleld educat 
Pastoral Care, 1971(Mar), Vol. 25(1), 24-32. 
8846. Thurston, Branson 


. оп, 
parison of selected реуспоюдіса! health factors and 
Mons of administrative procedures in those 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(11-A), 5868, 


t Bagai 
and American black infants. 


1970(Dec), Vol. 726), 1422-1428. — Examined the de- 
velopmental i 


not as precocious as M. Gebe 
infants, the same downward tre 


decreased, but 


0 average DMQ higher than either 
merican sample. Several int i 
are considered Oe bedi erpretations of these results 
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Personality factor (sur ency), 
definite word fluency ability, 
from the data, only 7 were 
including a verbally biased й 
sonality factors, and 2 fluency 
factor applied to Euro; 
evidence which suggested that 
between the Maoris’ level of 
on the | hand, and their relative 
the other luthor abstract, 
8849. Munroe, Robert L. & 
Coll.) Male pregnancy 
identity in three societies, Ji 
1971(Jun), Vol. 84(1), 11-25.—Im 
of husband's symptoms during: 
societies —American, Black Can 
experienced symptoms generally. 
sponses on covert measures ОЁ 
masculine responses on ovem 
masculine responses were intel 
with an underlying cross-sex 
American and Black Caril 1 
was associated with father absence 
during the Ist 10 yr. of life; (28 
8850. Nerlove, Sara B., Mi 
alifornia, | 
Irvine) Effect of environmental 
ability: A replication. J 
1971(Jun), Vol. 84(1), 3-10.—Th 
with 13 Kenya Gusii age-matched, 
cross-cultural age-matched, E 
Gusii and Kenya Logoli child 
replication of an earlier finding ($ 
Н. Munroe, PA, Vol. 45:792 
results showed that Gusii males 
home than Gusii females (р = 01); tho 
more distant from home were supe 
those children less distant from 
copying block patterns and for 
figures; p = .02, for the Arthur 
Мет). the cross-cultural pairs : 
difference in distance from home, te 
distant irrespective of cultural à 
within the cross-cultural pairs 
distant from home were superio! 
(p = .06, for copying block patter 
copying geometric figures).—4 


Family —— 
tholic 

8851. Ancona, Leonardo. (Cath 
Heart, Milan, Italy) La psico 


coniugale. [Psychology of со 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia, gdi- Vol. 
rimonial bliss rests upo: ЕБ} 
affectivity and reason. Such a bal 
continuously maintained, no 
—L. L'Abate. : е 

8852. Arasteh, Josephine D. (Nat 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Paren } 
ents and боледи of 
health literature. ur 
1971(Jun), Vol. 118(2), literati 
survey of the mental health A 
“antecedents” and “consequent 
Under the former heading ar a 
sex attitudes, knowledge o! 
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and birth control programs to impart such knowledge 
effectively; (b) “unwanted” conceptions in terms of 
illegitimacy and abortion; (c) sterilization; and (d) 
family counseling. If conception is allowed to take place 
and a child is born, a vast and intricate network of 
family dynamics gradually emerges. Of relevance here 
are: (a) the effect of family size and spacing (“density”) 
on the child and his parents, and (b) the ordinal position 
and sex of the child. (104 ref.)—Author abstract. 

8853. Bragg, Barry W. & Allen, Vernon L. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Ordinal position and 
conformity: A role theory analysis. Sociometry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 33(4), 371-381.—Applied role theory to 
the problem of birth order and conformity to a same-sex 
peer group. 73 male and female undergraduates from 
sibling families were studied. Results show highest 
conformity for later-born females with a same-sex 
sibling, and least for later-born males with a same-sex 
sibling. An intermediate level of conformity was ex- 
hibited by later-born Ss having cross-sex siblings. In the 
case of Ist-borns, no difference in conformity occurred 
asa function of sex of their sibling. The pattern of results 
for conformity is congruent with predictions made from 
role theory. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8854. Havassy-de Avila, Barbara. (Whitby Psychiatric 
Hosp, Ontario, Canada) A critical review of the 
approach to birth order research. Canadian Psy- 
chologist, 197 (Apr), Vol. 12(2), 282-305.—Reviewed the 
birth order literature to demonstrate that the present 
emphasis on birth order differences with a deemphasis 
on theory has resulted in confusion. Birth order research 
topics reviewed were: child-rearing practices; affiliation, 
dependence, and conformity; intelligence and achieve- 
ment; and alcoholism. 2 suggestions are made con- 
cerning the direction of future birth order research: (a) 
the importance of theoretically-derived research as 
opposed to research focused on differences, and (b) the 
value of a moderator variable. (French abstract) (55 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. 

۷ 8855. Hedri, A. (53 Bachlerstr., Zurich, Switzerland) 
f ohlstands-Ehekrisen. [Marital crises in prosperous 
families. Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische 
Sychologie, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 35-38.—Describes а 
Syndrome of marital crises in relatively financially 
prosperous families. 1,350 married couples (seeking 
ivorces) were investigated between 1960 and 1961 for 
Sources of marital conflict. Results show that 4 

buted character clashes as sources; 35%, ues 

%, alcoholism; 18%, financial difficulties; 16.576, 
Sexual problems; and 13.5%, miscellaneous difficulties. 

lustrative cases are presented to substantiate statistics. 
—B. A. Stanton. 2 
р 8856. Mundigo, Axel. (Cornell U., International 
opulation Program) Scarcity and family planning in 
vonduras. Cornell Journal of Social Relations, 1970(Fal), 
d: 5(2), 102—118. — Presents a case for the usefulness of 
К € concept of scarcity which, differing from poverty, 
росла beyond the economic characteristics of the 
mo ronment to include social-psychologically scarce 
ошо. Data from а fertility and family planning 
B Ivey conducted in Honduras to demonstrate the 
асер the resources—as measured by both material ап 
|. oPsychological indicators—the more difficult it is to 
Дал not only the children a family wants to have, but 
80 any other activity involving distant goals. Honduras 
das had an official family planning program Since 1965, 
"d the Family Planning Association dates from 1962. 
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While the total population is 2'/ million, 50% of i 
population is less than 15 yr. of age. Declining а 
and High fertility haye made the rate of eas 
vth soar to 3. er year, among the hi i 
Kam DiGiovanni. : арба 
8857. O'Keefe, Garrett J. (U. Wisconsin) Family 
communication orientations and interpersonal 
agreement, accuracy and congruency. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 6161, 
8858. Okel, Edward. (Ohio State U.) Modes of 
resolving differences as a function of marital re- 
latedness and need for approval. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5632-5633, 
8859, Smith, Robert C. (U. California, Irvine) Verbal 
discussion versus note passing tasks in the study of 
family role structure. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1971(Mar), Vol. 152(3), 173-183.—Compared 2 
methods of eliciting family interaction: verbal discussion 
(discussion tasks) and note passing in a communication 
network (communication network tasks). A small sample 
of white, middle-class families consisting of mother, 
father, and adolescent child performed 8 tasks in which 
they had to reach a single final decision on family 
relevant problems. Analysis of data showed that the 
communication network medium yielded (a) a signif- 
icantly more equal influence and equal communication 
family role structure, (b) an influence structure which 
was more unusual or less expected than the role structure 
on discussion tasks, and (c) an influence structure which 
correlated significantly less well with the competence 
structure perceived by all family members. These results 
support the contention that the communication nework 
cannot be substituted for the p of role 
structure obtained from verbal iscussion tasks, (20 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


8860. Born, David O. (Southern. Illinois U.) Psy- 
chological adaptation and ا‎ өӊ under 
acculturative stress: Toward a general model. Social 
Science & Medicine, 1970(Apr), Vol. 3(4), 529-547. 
Examined psychological stresses affecting individuals 
from tradition-oriented societies who are subjected to 
acculturative pressures from Western, modernized 80- 
cieties. A cognitive construct, the mazeway, was used as 
a psychological frame-of-reference because of its adapt- 
ability to several sociocultural approaches to behavior 
theory. Primary stress is seen to derive from relative 
deprivation and, in particular, withdrawal of status 
respect. to socially-induced stress approx- 
imates 4 modes: retreatism, 


be improbable in the | 
retreatism Las on 
ocultural adaptation. 
Las rt to this theoretical framework. (French, Spanish, 
& German summaries) e y war abstract. 
8861. Ehrenberg, Miriam. ew 
Research) Attitud! nal and personality differences 
between entrepreneurial and bureaucratic men. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 (Apr). Vol. 


A), 5517-5518. à 
20 Forest, Laverne B. (U. Wisconsin) Com- 
mitments of leaders as predictors of attitudes 
toward new social issues In a rural community 
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Social system. Dissertation Abstracts International, Coll.) Political and religious beliefs of 
оү Vol. 31(10-A), 5109. attitude toward involvement in the 
- Licuanan, Patricia B. (Pennsylvania State U) Journal of Psychology, 
The of modernization on Philippine ado- For 
lescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, а 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5606-5607, concerning support і 
8864. , Jack. (Northwestern U.) Relative Vietnam and other political and religious 
deprivation: political Sed concept? Psychiatry, favored ir volvement in Vietnam more lik ] 
o ard D.C, 1971(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 97-99 Con- greater need for independence from 
siders tive deprivation” as used by T. J. Crawford trols reported that tax revenues sho 
and M. Naditch (see PA, Vol. 45:8061) to be a biased use local government, and re 
of a concept and because it “fits with the competitive а common m 
Orientation of the dominant institutions of our society it beliefs supporters of official Americal po 
not readily appear as a bias." —£. M. Uprichard. felt that clergy should marry, that fasting | 
SEXUAL BEHAVIOR church should be relaxed, or that contemplative n 


orders are no longer needed. It appears that aca 
8865. Jesser, Clinton J. (Northern Illinois U.) of religious orthodoxy is related to conser 
ions on breast attention. Journal of Sex views Journal summary 
Research, 197\(Feb), Vol. %1), 13 25.—Outlines the 5570. Blank, Esther Р, & Arenson, Sidney 
Psychoanalytic, Phylogenetic, and sociocultural ap- Hopkins U.) Effects of previous order and p 
Proaches to breast attention. Psychoanalysis treats breast of similar attitude statements on attraction du 
attention as a consequence of events Occurring at the subsequent series of dissimilar ; 
oral stage of infancy, as a consequence of sexual and/or — chomomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 2204), 2 
authority problems with mothers, or as a manifestation undergraduates in 7 groups received eri 
Of interest in survival. The Phylogenetic approach deals questionnaires of "strangers," which were 
With the preconditions to sexual attraction and sexual in accordance with the Ss’ repor ER 
ї at the nonhuman level. The sociocultural questionnaire. Order and proportion of simil 
Approach treats breast attention in the context of social statements for the Ist 12 statements were duri 
controls and sex-learning patterns (27 ref.)—E. В. Jaffa. effects of these variations were es 
1 - & Davis, Keith E. (U.S. Air presentations of the subsequent 12 dissimilar’ 
Force Academy) Effects of volunteer biases in using a continuous mode of responding. | 
Studies of sexual and attitudes. Journal of exposure to different orders and pod 
Sex Research, 197 (Feb), Vol. 7(1), 26-34 Attempted effect on later responses. Re with 
hing periences, different groups Шуу to blocks 
to жым their sexual behavior and attitudes are strength of attraction when ех “statements 
Signi icantly different from those who will not report similar or all dissimilar attitude s 
vior. An extensive questionnaire including 24 — absiract /ictoria U., Wi 
items from Reiss’ scales of sexual standards was 5871. Blizard, Peter J. (VAt ne 
administered to | control group consisting of 84 males Zealand) The social rejection of ial Science 
and 97 females, a voluntary selection" group of 26 mentally ill іп New Zealand. i S25 ln 
males and 65 females, and a "voluntary completion" cine, 1970(Dec), Vol. 4(5), 7505 Ss on thi 
Group of 155 males and 222 females. With respect to sx representative urban sample ond MM 
who selectively completed the self-report sexua behavior toward the mentally ill and alcol ding each 0 
and attitudes questionnaire, the data do not Support the Social Distance Scale after ү? топ, а Comp 
conclusion that volunteers are different from non- histories describing a nor alcoholic 
volunteers. As compared to nonvolunteers, volunteers neurotic, a simple schizophrenic ^ 
Who took the effort of going to the h site reported aranoid schizophrenic. Results which 
2 ng research site repor P ed to the extent to 
more liberal sexual altitudes, had more noncoital tudes were closely related to е and educati rid 
experience, but were not different with respect to departed from "normal," (b) d to attitudes, АЛ. 
i i of respondents was шини illness and 20094 
previous contact with menta ed to attitudes. 
ianism were significantly relat and rejection 
concluded that social judgment al-normative 
mentally ill are based aries) (35 ref. 
(French & German summaries E. 
Stract. obinson, Ira 
8872. Cauthen, Nelson R., Rt istration HOS 
Herbert H. (Veterans AP of the 
Orleans, La.) Stereotypes: | Psychology, 1971 
1926-1968. Journal of Social POP TN cept 
&4(1), 103-125. Stereotypes аге ftp 
models of the world siig iscussed in th 
jority group stereo! + ity, directi 
of 5 dimensions: content, uniform E 
and familiarity. Stereotypes · n of 
models guiding the еде АШ beh 
illustrations of stereotypes 8U 
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A brief theoretical sketch of stereotypes as linguistic 
behavior is presented. (95 ref.)—Author abstract. 

8873. Crosby, Richard W. (Canadian Facts Co., 
Toronto, Ontario.) Attitude measurement in a bilin- 
gual culture. Journal of Marketing Research, 1969(Nov), 
Vol. 6(4), 421—426.—in order to determine whether 
French-English measured differences in attitude were a 
function of the scaling devices used, 2 experiments were 
conducted. Results from bipolar (balanced) scales 
showed more French-English agreement than unipolar 
(unbalanced). Subsequently, the concept of target- 
hit-accuracy was judged using bipolar (balanced) 
positively and negatively loaded and numerical scales; 
results showed no French-English differences—J. C. 
Franklin. 

8874. Dawson, William E. & Brinker, Richard Р. (U. 
Notre Dame) Validation of ratio scales of opinion by 
multimodality matching. Perception & Psychophysics, 
1971(May), Vol. 9(5), 413-417.—Requested 71 male and 
1 female undergraduates, in 3 experiments, to adjust 
loudness and force of handgrip (and in 1 experiment 
apparent duration) to match the strength of their 
opinions regarding racism, occupational desirability, and 
pronounceability of trigrams. For each stimulus item, 
median settings of 1 continuum were plotted as a 
function of median settings of the other. The resulting 
power-function exponents agree with previous cross- 
modality matches and with results of a cross-modality 
match of loudness and duration produced by Ss in the 
present experiments. Results provide validation of ratio 
Scales of opinion and further establish the direct scaling 
methods used to obtain them.—Journal abstract. 

8875. Dytell, Rita S. An analysis of how people use 
groups as a source of information on which to base 
Judgments. | Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6157. 

8876. Feinberg, Lawrence B. (Syracuse U.) Nonim- 
mediacy in verbal communication as an indicator of 
attitudes toward the disabled. Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 84(1), 135-140.—Relatively 
unstructured statements about disabled and nondisabl 
Persons, obtained from 25 undergraduate students, Were 
analyzed for nonimmediacy and correlated with scores 
on the Attitude Toward Disabled Persons Test. Results 
Tevealed a significant inverse relationship between 
measured attitudes toward the disabled and the degree of 
gonimmediacy in communications about the disabled. 
latements about the disabled contained significantly 
more nonimmediacy than statements about the non- 
isabled among Ss with low (negative) measured atti- 
tudes toward the disabled—Author abstract. 

L 8877. Gillmore, Gerald M. (Michigan State U.) 
egalism, antinomianism, situationalism: Three 
moral decision-making orientations. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6158. 
Н 8878. Larsen, Knud S. (Oregon State U.) Affectivity, 
pognitive style, and social judgment. Journal of 
з ну & Social Psychology, 197104), Vol. 19(1), 
ü -123.— Investigated whether cognitive style contrib- 
tes to item displacement using the Thurstone method of 
squal-appearing intervals. 263 undergraduates rated 121 
statements on each of 3 issues (communism, liquor by 
11е drink, and TV), representing а gradient of affectivity 
тот highly intense to neutral. The predictor variables 
Were cognitive complexity and dogmatism. For cognitive 
Complexity, the overall results were not significant. 
ogmatism was relatively independent of affectivity, 
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and highly dogmatic Ss consistently displaced more 
items into the extreme categories across all 3 issues, 
including the neutral issue. Results suggest that a 
cognitive style, independent of any affectivity dimension, 
may contribute to item displacement and to distortion of 
social judgment. (22 ref.)}—Journal abstract. 

8879. Lawson, E. D. (State University Coll. New 
York, Fredonia) Semantic differential analysis of 
men's first names. Journal of Psychology, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 78(2), 229-240.—To investigate stereotypes asso- 
ciated with men’s Ist names, 180 Ss completed semantic 
differential scales. In Exp. I, 50 men and 50 women rated 
common Ist names. In Exp. II, 40 men and 40 women 
rated a sample of common and random men’s Ist names. 
Significance tests show the relationship of names to 
concepts assumed to measure the evaluative, potency, 
and activity factors, 3-dimensional models constructed 
for both studies show the relative positioning of names. 
Results indicate: (a) confirmation of the existence of 
stereotypes, (b) positive evaluation of common names, 
and (c) general agreement on evaluation of names by 
men and women. (17 ref.)—Journal d ИА, 

8880. Mack, Jeanne. (Texas Woman's U.) dating 
and rating preferences of a group of male and 
female college students. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5519.—dating & 
popularity & characterization of 
prospective marriage partner, college students — 

8881. Ofshe, Richard & Ofshe, Lynne. (U. California, 
Berkeley) A comparative study of two scaling mod- 


ired comparisons and 
m procedures, which theoretically, should pro- 

nk orders. Data from 4 independent 
I of 209 undergraduates were scaled 
Resulting paired comparisons and 


scalograi 
duce identical ra 


ranked with deos ‘| the 

k orders correlated WI f 
dnd + 13. Data are presented which suggest that the 
scalogram procedure produced the incorrect results, A 
tentative explanation for the different results is reported, 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 
O ен William W. (О 
Attitude measurement: The problem of predictabil- 
ity. Perceptual & Motor Skills, ` 4 
43-48.— Attitude scale construction techniques give, at 
best, only indirect attention to the prediction ораи 
of individual items. Although conventiona scaling 
procedures can be augmented by ап item analysis 
sequence that uses known-affiliation groups, many 
uncertainties surround this еро ац 
social processes се 
analogs od asa е of data for item analysis. The 
iment is suggested asan campia 
f the social processes centri 
Seb Dr vari via measure dhitudes toward 


, Сап A. (Arizona 
— sure, 


uency of expo! h 
State U.) Stimulus properties, a & Motor Skills, 


P 7-35.— Investigated several 
peu ча. оК ful іл explaining the 


variables which might be usel 
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agreement between overt and verbal behavior is the uniformly 
degree of dence between the situation depicted usage. Ot 
in the question, to which the S verbally responds, and the Char, 
situation in which the S performs the observed overt — unstrux 
behavior. Theoretically, the explanation offered for this — here-and-nov 
is that as the situation depicted in the question comes to confrontati 


ey tee less and less with the situation in which thc 
overt í 


ipplied despite it 
er kinds of grow 
of T group 


‚ Stojić, Ljuba. Studenje pod vestackim 
društvenim pritiskom, [Perceptual judgment under 
artificial social Pressure.) Psihologija, 1969-1970 Oct) 
Vol. 3(1), 33-43.—A slightly modified A. 


Sch situation was enous and can be utilized in 
ес if these Т group can be a new soci 

Ss were Tesponsive to this type of social pressure, With defect the original 
38% of ju ed in the direction of the Stanford 
е, they scored within the range of compliance 8909. Baxter, James С, 
ound in the Original study of S. Asch, and in other spacing in natural setting 
esistance were big Vol. 33(4), 444-456.—Obset 
ard" group, and the ing of 859 S pairs at 2 indoor 
Fest were "soft." Subjective ex tience during the social а zoo at various times Overy 2 
Theoretical analysis shows classified according to (a) 
n the Asch situation isa Negro, ог Mexican-Amerii 
vioral act (not a personality trait); (b) that the target cent, or child); (c) sex (m 
: pressure is the process of Public expression of the — female-female); and (d) 
judgment (not the udgment process itself nor percep. Ratings of interpersonal 
tion); and (c) that the concept of social pressure includes unobtrusive location in € 
ere communication of group judgment incongruent that Negro Ss, adults, and f 
a critical 5 (по need for the least proximally, while Me 
plicit). (Russian summary) and male-female pairs intera 
ч location difference was found 
. Turner, Charles W, (U, Wisconsin) Effects of most proximally in an indog 
per- Americans most proximally 
sive behavior. Disser Significant setting differences 
(May), Vol. 31(11-A),  casian pairs. Implications of 


8907. Wicker, interpersonal dynamics and € 
ve » Allan W. (U. Illinois) An examination discussed. (23 ref.) —Journal 
Dee e Other variables” explanation of canon discusse Burke, Peter J. 


f Personality & Social social-emotional leadership 1 
Psychology, 19710ul), Vol. 19(1), 18-30. Examined the ometry, 1971 (Mar), Vol. 34(D; ғ 
verbal havioral responses of 152 church of particular. social-environmental 


members toward their local Churches. Ss completed 4 and social-emotional leadei 
measures: (a) attitude toward the church, (b) role differentiation. Specific © 
€ived consequences of behavior, (c) evaluation of basis for leadership: election, @ 


А f the 
lence of extraneous events election; (b) the nature of Ш 8 
on havior. Sues Were Used to predict Sunday ^ nonconsensus; and (c) € 
ship : , Monetary contributions, and equal pay and d: 
х - les in church activities. Con- male undergraduates 
sistent with the “other variables” position, addition of that leadership basis hd 
c ‚рг to attitude did significantly differentiation, ап ‘alent 
improve predictions of the behaviors. The бын single through its effect on the Гай 
Predictor of the behaviors was judged influence of the task leader. aki 
extraneous events, followed by evaluation of behavior, 8911. Couch, Carl jv Ce 
Il lictor. АД Consequences of behavior. When ^ association in collect 34) 
of polars redictors were employed, approximately 75% отеу, 1970(Dec), Vol. 330), 
е = i unaccounted for. if attention is given о 
avior rese s- action relate themse 
o aloud arch are dis доора іѕ required pr fo 
ussed. ourna; episodes. By focusing on t kt 
be possible to establish a ©! 
collective behavior theorizing 


" por & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 
Y н .— ——^ Notiz über die Traini ги Я 
ae, Slo aing groups:] Gruppendynamik. 1990: 
Бо ae .—Serves as an introduction to other 
articles topic. The designation “T group" is not 
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and used to guide the study of both collective and 
noncollective behavior transactions. It is concluded that 
the dimensions of associations specify both the nature 
and degree of bondness present between participants. (29 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8912. Criddle, William D. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) The physical presence of other 
individuals as a factor in social facilitation. Psycho- 
nomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4), 229-230.—At- 
tempted (a) to establish whether or mot the physical 
presence of other individuals is a necessary condition for 
the occurrence of social facilitation in humans, and (b) to 
examine the drive hypothesis of social facilitation using 
60 female nursing students. Ss learned competitive or 
noncompetitive lists of paired associates while alone or 
while observed from behind a 1-way screen. Analysis of 
the competitive list data suggest that dominant responses 
were enhanced at the expense of subordinate responses 
when Ss were observed through a l-way screen. No 
affect attributable to observation was found in the 
noncompetitive list data.—Journal abstract. 

8913. Davis, Loren E. (Oklahoma State U.) Socio- 
game behavior in groups and nongroups. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5517. 

8914. Delia, Jesse G. (U. Kansas) Cognitive com- 
plexity and the effect of schemas on the learning of 
Social structures. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6157. 

8915. Dodson, Jerry P. (Purdue U.) Participation in 
abiracial encountergroup: Its relation to acceptance 
of self and others, racial attitudes, and interpersonal 
orientations. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5120-5121. 

8916. Fiedler, Fred E. (U. Washington) Note on the 
methodology of the Graen, Orris, and Alvares 
Studies testing the contingency model. Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 55(3), 202-204. 
—Discusses some methodological shortcomings of the 
Шу by G. Graen, J. Orris, and К. Alvares (see PA, Vol. 
6:Issue 4) on the contingency model. The critique 
Points out that (a) the position power manipulation was 
probably ineffective and at best very weak; (b) differ- 
ш between supposedly structured and unstructured 
a were unnecessarily small, especially since other 
ЕН were readily available; and (c) an analysis O 
ROS of leader Least Preferred Co-worker (LPC) 
$ ores yielded a highly significant F ratio indicating that 
ane octants in the 2nd study contained primarily hij 
te leaders while others contained primarily low LP 
f ders. In view of their methodological inadequacies, it 
ayconcluded that the experiments did not constitute an 
i equate test of the contingency model.—Journal ab- 

ract. 

6,8917. Foa, Edna В. (U. Missouri) Frustration, 
4igression as exchange of resources. Dissertation 
"tracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol 31(10-A), 5518. 
Gr 918. Frank, Frederic & Anderson, Lynn R. (Bowling 
grace, State U.) Effects of task and group size upon 
on Up productivity and member satisfaction. Soci- 
Stee 1971(Mar), Vol. 34(1), 135-149.— Tested 1 
Steiner's (see PA, Vol. 40:10588) model for predict 
е Interaction of group size and task type. 144 male and 
ao, emale undergraduates were assigned to same-sex 
(e of 2, 3, 5, or 8 persons and worked conjunctive OF 
size estive tasks. Results show that increases in group 
А (а) enhanced quantitative performance of disjunctive 

5 where performance was a function О the most 
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competent member, and (b) were detrimental to per- 
formance on conjunctive tasks where performance was а 
function of the poorest member, The same Size X Task 
interaction was found in ratings of the tasks for 
pleasantness and enjoyment. Other satisfaction and 
group atmosphere ratings show main effects due to task 
type and group size, with disjunctive tasks and odd-size 
groups producing more satisfaction.—Journal abstract. 

8919. Gallo, Philip & Sheposh, John. (San Diego State 
Coll.) Effects of incentive magnitude on ration 
in the Prisoner's Dilemma game: A reply to Pe 
Deutsch, and Epstein. Journal of Personality & Social 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 19(1), 42-46.—Attempted to 
isolate the variables responsible for the finding by P. 
Gumpert, M. Deutsch, and Y, Epstein (see PA, Vol 
43:8275) that Ss played the Prisoner's Dilemma game 
more cooperatively when imaginary money rather than 
real money was used, In Exp. 1, 60 male and 60 female 
undergraduates were assigned to | of 3 groups: (a) 
imaginary money, (b) initial payment and imaginary 


money, and (c) real money. The instructions. were 
modified in Exp. II with 40 male and a sana 
or real 


undergraduates. In both studies, Ss PA 
money were more cooperative than those playing for 
imaginary money, but the differences did not reach 
significance. A combined analysis did yield a si ificant 
difference in favor of real money. It is suggeste that the 
relationship between real money and cooperative behav- 
ior is a highly complex function of a number of 
variables.—Journal. abstract. А 
8920. Godwin, William F. (Indiana U.) Subgroup 
pressures in small-group consensus processes, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5660-5661. ew 

8921. Goldberg, Richard M. M" Cincinnati) Changes 
in self-ideal discrepancies In sensitizers and re- 


pressors as a function of a sensitivity trainin: 
Abstracts International, 


experience. Dissertation 
1 Vol. 31(9-B), 5622. а 
922. Graen, George; Orris, ., 
ЕЯ М. (U. Illinois) Contingency model of lead- 
ership effectiveness: Some experimental results. 
Journal of Applied Р. holott 1971(Jun), Vol. 55(3), 
196-201.— Conducted parallel experiments with 78 and 
96 undergraduates to replicate and further study the 
contingency model of leadership effectiveness propos 
ег, Ss were assigned 10 3-man groups and 
a high and a low structured task after 
leted a measure of leadership 


i leader. Ss com 
D. the Least Preferred Co-worker (LPC) scale, a group 


correlations 
the posees Il, only 2 of the 7 correlations 


ignifi d in Exp. , 
Hor be thesiand direction. Results along with 


of other studies are discussed as castin; 
the tausibilty of the contingency model.—Journal 
abstract. 


G George; 
Kenneth M. i. Illinois) Сони 
ership effecti veness: н ok u^. 
Journal of Applied Psychology, v U aa a ое 


zs um 
А28 Difedler (et PA, Vol. 46:Issue 4) гоа 


ber of recom: 0 
а) rmation-producing value 
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psychological warfare, and behavior modification. Emo- 
tional aspects, from the viewpoints of love and kill in 
tennis, Freud on the tennis court, controlling jitters in 
tournament tennis, and magical thinking in tennis. The 
interpersonal relations are covered under social psy- 
chological aspects in tennis. Psychological principles are 
applied to tennis. The book’s intent is to guide players 
from “public-parks players” to the career tournament 
player. Illustrations of principles are drawn from the 
author's е and from observations and com- 
ments of many of the world’s i 
Em S best tennis players. 
8933. Mackenzie, Kenneth D. (U. Waterloo, Ontari 
Canada) An analysis of risky shift expe Un 
Organizational Behavior & Human Performance, 
197 (May), Vol. 6(3), 283-303.—Analyzed risky shift 
experiments, including the decision problem, the concept 
of risk employed, contending hypotheses, and statistical 
deficiencies. The Wallach-Kogan choice dilemma in- 
ШШ used in most experiments on group risk taking 
ШЕ. h question has a status quo or sure 
ШҮ a ulity U, and a risky alternative which, if 
Tan yields a utility of U, and if unsuccessful, a 
ility of —U,. Allowing for possible utilities for 
gambling or risk-taking and caution, an expected utilit 
function for taking the risk ‘ti P ie 
SAAR OG g the risky alternative can be formed. 
ils of determining the minimum probability for 
niliy pad alternative is the solution of the 
WIE have ot ds This solution and its changes in 
рге: ишу many possible explanations. The 
ee used in such experiments is shown to be 
eee е. Analysis of current explanations of risky 
Teste onstrates that these explanations are not 
falta using the Wallach-Kogan questionnaire. Sug- 
0 are made to reformulate the research problem. 
393 De ournal abstract. 
fodit сиб Guillermo Е. (U. Florida) Interper- 
КО rad and uncertainty reduction as func- 
Skills 170 FED nal similarity. Perceptual & Motor 
of 3° levels ROME 30(1), 71—75.—Tested the effects 
Шоно p judgmental similarity on evaluative- 
dadine on uncertainty reduction. 36 male 
ea ees served as Ss. A significant increase in 
certainty w Taction and a nonsignificant increase m 
(итог обот found, as similarity in quantitative 
е peneralit уре) judgments increased. Findings extend 
suggest ау z the similarity-attraction hypothesis and 
pothesis (15 support for the effectance-reduction 
935. M D ref.) —Journal abstract. 
Ellen S ( Ad Janiel, James W., O'Neal, Edgar, & Fox, 
function e Ha Coll.) Magnitude of retaliation as a 
ose empl e similarity of available responses to 
1971(Feb) yana by attacker. Psychonomic Science, 
stress and ios 22(4), 215-217.— Under the guise of a 
graduates pro poe experiment, 56 male under- 
either electric Вн х 2 х 2 factorial design were given 
levels (contr, г Ocks ог a negative point rating at 1 of 2 
Tetaliate with el Or attack). Ss were then allowed to 
Predicted ia, кш shock or a negative point rating. AS 
Condition. ation was greater under the attac 
respond in m the attack condition who were allowed to 
attacked ret ue same manner by which they were 
diferent tam iated more than Ss responding in the 
implications = Results are interpreted in terms of their 
Journal Mns frustration-aggression hypothesis. 
Mezei, Louis. (U. Detroit) Perceived social 
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pressure as an explanation of shifts 
е d. e and шг оп Гы pea 
ns. Journal о) й j 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. T At AA 
degree of acceptance and rejection of 4 stimulus севум; 
varying in race and belief, for 10 social interactions. 131 
white and 28 black male and female undergraduates 
served as Ss. The race of the stimulus persons was black 
or white, and the beliefs used were pro- or anticom- 
munism or strong civil rights legislation, For the 2 beliefs 
combined, race prejudice was significantly higher than 
belief prejudice for marriage, dating, and accepting as 
kin. For 6 interactions, belief prejudice was higher 
race prejudice, Perceived social pressure to race preju- 
dice was significantly higher than to belief prejudice for 
the interactions for which race prejudice was higher than 
belief prejudice. Adjustment of both race and belief 
prejudice scores for the operation of perceived social 
pressure resulted in the reversal of the observed rela- 
tionship between race and belief prejudice for the 3 
intimate interactions. (25 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

8937. Mills, Judson & O'Neal, , (U. Missouri) 
Anticipated choice, attention, and halo effect. Psy- 
chonomic Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 22(4), 231-233.—Con- 
ducted an experiment with 44 male undergraduates to 
clarify the interpretation of a finding by E. O'Neal and J. 
Mills that the anticipation of making Be about other 
persons increases the intercorrelation of traits attributed 
to those persons. An attention interpretation of their 
finding assumes that greater attention was paid to the 
choice stimuli and that increased attention increased the 
intercorrelation of traits, Although the O'Neal-Mills 
finding was obtained, no support was found for either of 
the assumptions of the attention interpretation. Ss did 


not spend longer ranking the choice stimuli, and а 
successful manipulation of 


attention did not increase the 
intercorrelation of the rankings. It is concluded that à 
desire for certainty about the prospective choice provides 
the best explanation of the influence of anticipated 
choice in the halo effect,—Journal abstract. 

8938. Mills, Theodore M. & Rosenberg, Stan. (State 
U. New York, Buffalo) Readings on the Cone of 
ups. Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 


on ЖТ $3.95(paper). 
1970. vii, 247 P S Rady V (Washington U.) Lead- 
ior in small groups as 


8939. Nydegger, puei ү. 
avi 

ership status and verbal beh Meman evel o 

complexity. Dissertation Ab- 


a function of chodu of reinforce! 
information processing 
i 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6160. 
Ш ш а е D Ner York, Buffalo) A 
field study of psychological factors in college 
courtships. Dissertation ane International, 
. 31(9-B), Д 
171Ma vo, ЛӨ Mies L, Mullens, Shey, & 
Romano, Jeanne. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) Compen- 
reactions to spatial intrusion. Sociometry, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 34(1), 114-121.—Examined reactions to 
jacy” of an intruder in а university library. 40 


le Es who 
the 2 female proaches to 


3 seats adjacent to 
and (@ 2.5 їпсгеазей 
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glancing. Although few Ss left during the 10-min period The nonaccused Preferred not to wor 
of intrusion, there was evidence that, among those who but the events of Phase | had no 
left, the shortest latencies were in the condition of solving effectiveness in Phase 2.—J, 
greatest. immediacy.—Journal abstract. 8948. Shaw, Marvin E, & Breed, 
8942. Renz, Laura P. (State U. New York, Buffalo) Florida) Some effects of attribution o 
Pretraining and within training discriminative indi- upon the elfectiveness of small р 


conditions. Dissertation Oups. Prchonomic Science, TIF 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5635- 207-209. Examined the effects of 
5636. sponsibility for a negative event to | memb 
8943. Richman, Joel L. (Syracuse U.) An апа! upon the effecuveness of that (Р 


s of 3 
the concept of cooperation in the Prisoner's Die. conditions were studied: (a) attribution of 
ma game: Some need structure Correlates. Disser. plus sanctioning (AR + S)—members of 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), made aware that | of them had been ac 


* bad checks and had been sanctioned jv 
8944. Roberts, Joan І. (Columbia U.) The effects of sentence) for it: (b) AR only—m i 


Characteristics on Cooperation. Disser. were made aware that | of them had been 
Ж we doe International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), negalive event (passing bad checks) Б 


sanctioned for it (charges were 


8945, Rudman, Sydney. (Memphis State U.) Positive control no information about the negative 

in as a function of i- group solved 3 problems. Results show that th 

pation in encounter groups and encountortape condition required the longest time for task 

Lg are TM Abstracts International, 1971(Маг), the AR-onh condition, an intermediate 
(9-B), 


ol. 31 5674. and the control condition, the nnd n 
8946. Sales, M. (Camegie-Mellon U.) Need Findings arc interpreted in terms of n 
for stimulation as e feces (Сатере behavior. Journa! tance/rejection: the accused member was 


Personality & Social мусор, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1X1), accepted into the group, and this rejection 

кы hate à theory which would account for with effective group interaction iE 
lindings in recent experiments that (a) Ss classified as 8949. Turney, John R. (Cornell U.) Р 

ucers on the kinesthetic aftereffects task are complexity of group members, Lion 

particularly likely to seek out and respond favorably to group effectiveness. Cornell Journal of So 

interesting, and intense stimulus situations; — |97Fal) Vol 5(2), 152-165.—Examined zi 

and (b) that Ss classified as "augmenters" are partic- tiveness of small groups performing aug 

likely to seek out and respond favorably to quiet, mation-processing task over an exten es 

dull, and simple stimulus situations. These differential function of the cognitive sac 

, are considered to stem from differences group members. Groups havin ep $ 

among individuals in a Putative need for stimulation. 4 abstract members were more effective (^ 
experiments with a total of 97 male and 56 female majority of concrete members. Rei 

undergraduates were conducted lo investigate various effectiveness of the groups was their al T 
familications of the theory. Results indicate that indi- establish functional group structures, К 

їп measured need for stimulation (a) react vantages and disadvantages for group 5 

favorably to interesting stimuli, (b) attend closely to abstract and concrete persons are on their 

verbal communications, (c) exhibit high levels of 8 teams were assigned based Шу 


(жу H - i were 
of activity in a deprived stimulus situation, and (d) show — sentence-completion test теа! ш 
levels of talking in a group discussion. (35 —ness-abstractness. The етеген ae eous 
-)—Journal abstract, group's abstract members. A 8 


Shaw Breed. ive than 
E flects Marvin E. & . (U. concrete team may. be more effective | 
A pss of attribution of lity {or neous abstract team in some Ls pes 
ometry, 1970(Dec dl. к) emali Soci. are a number of such highly 
y . 33(4), 382-393. 0 DiGiovanni й 
of atributon ы pons coral 8950. Vroom, Victor H. & Decl, 
Sctiveness of in which the shift. Representati» 
ds membership. 168 M elisa be 197 1(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 33- d 
туей as Ss. In Phase 1, | team was composed of either 2 із, in general, a correlation eo within any 
жан Ss, the Other of 1 naive S and either | or 2 апа (b) that if high esteem Ws shift, whe 
ee the course of the game the risky, there will tend to be a нк willt 
confederate(s) the naive team member of being high esteem people are conan ive hesi, 
team losses and, under some conditions, a conservative shift. To test is ed into. 
losses. In Phase 2, the accused old business executives were Cie ООЙ 
Other team (the nonaccused) worked posed so as to have high PO esteem: 
solving group. Results correlation between rk Kogan Choi 
y that AR to a person for version of the Wallach an iometric questio 
BEES that person to (a) view his Task questionnaire and алсо i 
ыу, (b) be less satisfied with the given to all Ss. It was predio 
team, and (c) see accusers as having positive correlation wou! tive соп 
as being less cooperative. The non- shift than those ا‎ However: mp 
and his team in a similar way. hypothesis was support 
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found for a “value hypothesis,” and 2 formulations are 
discussed. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8951. Weitzel, William F. (Wayne State U.) Behav- 
joral and personality correlates of Machiavellianism: 
A small group experiment. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6165-6166. 

8952. Wright, Раш Н. (U. North Dakota) Byrne's 
paradigmatic approach to the study of attraction: 
Misgivings and alternatives. Representative Research in 
Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 2(1), 66-70.—A recent 
article by W. Griffitt and D. Byrne overstates the case 
for limiting zeal in developing new methodological and 
theoretical approaches to the study of attraction. The 
article presents a detailed outline of the paradigmatic 
approach favored by Byrne and his associates. The 
present paper discusses conceptual and methodological 
misgivings about the Byrne paradigm. Contrary to the 
Suggestion of Griffitt and Byrne, an approach to 
attraction is recommended that focuses on a detailed 
conceptual analysis of specific dyadic relationships 
rather than a continued emphasis on undifferentiated 
attraction-in-general.—Journal abstract. 

8953. Young, Douglas. (U. Edinburgh, Scotland) We 
are what we do. Papers in Psychology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
4(1-2), 21-23.—Comments on Goffman’s view of the self 
and of self-interaction and how this view is related to the 
study of life institutions, demonstrating the truth in the 
statement that all the world’s a stage and we are all in 
fact players—S. L. Warren. 

8954. Zander, Alvin & Ulberg, Cyrus. (U. Michigan, 
Research Center for Group Dynamics) The group level 
of aspiration and external social pressures. Organ- 
izational Behavior & Human Performance, 1971(Мау), 
Vol. 6(3), 362-378.— Describes an experiment with 96 
Ith grade boys in which the difficulty of an external 
Standard pressed upon a group and the success or failure 
of the group on its task were made to be independent 
events, When Ss’ usual preference for harder aspiration 
levels was ruled out, a harder external standard was no 
More influential than an easier one. Regardless of its 
difficulty, an external standard was less influential if it 
Was inappropriate to the prior performance of the group 
Or to an S's strength of desire for group success; In suci 
es instance, an S's aspiration for his group was 
letermined by the preference of his teammates. Ss with 
frater desire for group success set harder aspiration 
levels and performed better than those with less. 
—Journal abstract. 

c, E955. Zellner, Miriam & Levinger, George. (Hunter 
colo City U. New York) Liking and self-evaluation: 
Omfort and respect as sources of attraction. 
veresentative Research in Social Psychology, 1971(Jan), 
ol. X1), 58-65. Employed L. Festinger s social com 
Parison theory to qualify the assertion that similarity 
leads to attraction. It was proposed that such a statement 
is applicable more to liking relations based on feelings of 
Comfort than on feelings of respect for the liked other. A 
Study conducted with 80 undergraduates confirms this 
proposal. Nevertheless, for both sorts of liking, similar 
Characteristics of the liked other were considered more 
attractive and important by respondents than dissimilar 
" aracteristics. Implications of these findings аге dis- 

Ussed.—Journal abstract. 
Influence & Communication 


8956. Beatty, David J. (Michigan State UD An 
approach to conflict resolution using the dialogue 
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as an intervention mechanism. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6155. ia 

8957. Craig, Kenneth D. & Weiss, Stephen M. (U. 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Vicarious influences on 
pain-threshold determinations, Journal of Personalit 
& Social Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 19(1), 53-59. 
—Examined the effects of having models dissimulate 
different levels of pain susceptibility on Os’ pain 
thresholds. 30 male undergraduates and a confederate 
model ostensibly received identical electric shocks, 
increasing from an undetectable level in increments of 5 
ma. up to ће level at which the S reported pain. Making 
Tesponses contingent upon the S's ratings, the model 
either delayed or hastened advances along a 5-point 
rating scale of the severity of the experience. Observing a 
model tolerate pain led to pain thresholds more than 3 
times greater than the thresholds reported by Ss 
observing a model who was less tolerant. Findings are 
discussed in the context of the effects of social influences 
on pain reports and theories of vicarious experience. (22 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8958. De Long, Alton J. (Pennsylvania State U,, Coll. 
of Human Development, Div. of Man-Environment 
Relations) Seating position and perceived charac- 
teristics of members of a small group. Cornell Journal 
1970(Fal Vol. 5(2), 134-151. 
d characteristics of group 
function of seating 
position in 
municative "leading" of 
environment. The percer 
of a small group; across 
related to the linear 
seating positions 
nized leader of 
spatially were rate 
farther away were rated 
of territorial propinquity h 
considerable range of communica’ val 
of which are a function of the overriding context.—J. 


DIO. Hammer, Mark A. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
model exposure, status, and task competence on 
imitative behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A). 6158-6159. 
3560, шана, Günther. (U. Munic 
Zentralisierte Organisation und Gruppenprozesse. 
[Centralized organization and group processes.] 
Gruppendynamik, 1970 ^p No. 2, .134-154.— Because 
of changes in society, the lives of individuals and grou 

have taken on new forms. Individuals are more Ge- 
groups and groups are more rigidly 


h, W. Germany) 


organi 
n which they are expos 
h cooperation organizations 
s but need strong centrali- 
management is plagued by 
d is the target of unsolvable 
management and persons consti- 
i i i tly. 
ing it are different organisms and behave differently. 
Reasons for this stem from expectations members ol 
organizations have and from the fact that sopita 
individuals reach these managerial positions onn 
asa “mousehole.” Problems of organizations an г 
members cannot be solved from within and by organ: 
izational means. (42 ref.)—M. J. Stanford. 
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8961. Lapassade, Georges. (U. Tunis, Tunisia) Von 
der Gruppendynamik zur institutionellen Analyse. 


been set up constituting the 
"inner institutional System" which stands in relation to 
roduced the seminars. Analysis 


Stages. In Stage 1, there 
(a) the T-group learning 
total group engaging in 
<, participants take totality 
in their own hands; as a 
“committee” they become Organizers for training. This is 
"autoformation."— M. J 


Stanford. 

8962. Lewis, Gordon Н. 
of Urban 
of small 
Vol. 33(1), 


(Carnegie-Mellon U., School 
& Public Affairs) Bales 
group discussions. 
20-36.—Simulated R. F. Bales’ Monte Carlo 
discussions and com ared this to data 
-man groups and 
8 real 5-man groups were studied, Comparison shows 
that the is i 


8963. Reid, David W. & Ware, Edward E. (U. 
Canada) A factorial Study of 


» Bonoma, Thomas; 
William P. (State U. New 
threats as a function of 
the exploitativeness of 
1970(Dec), Vol. 33(4), 
8.— Varied accomodative or exploitative Strategies 
of a simulated Source of threats and compellant or 


deterrent wordings of the threat ina 2 x 2 x 2 ortho- 
gonal design. 20 male and 


of the 
bv threatener, 


accommodative fol- 
threat, the target was more 
informed the source of his 


heighten the Percepti 
1 Ption of a h 
Source, (b) increase complian 
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6156. 


(Northern Illinois U.) Variabl 
gression. Journal of Socia 
84(1), 157-158.—24 black higl BEA 
istered electric shock to eit т nonanonymo dd 
confederate ше, АПОУ О § indi 4 
itions. After the admi m the tr 
the level of shock they would expect from. mergi 
significant sources of variance ve 
ered shock, however, Ss anticipi 
black target.—Author abstract. 


(Temple A: deed of 
hostility. Sociometry, 
SAM Kd hostility among 15 
after a college football game 
witnessing a competitive an 
tendencies to aggress. A 

were also inteviewed befor 


hostility did not interact ue 
the game. No such ee 
those observing a gymnas 


males, but in the compellant-exploitative cond 

were much less cooperative, (28 ref.) Journal 
8965. Stephenson, Geoffrey M, & 

T. (U. Nottingham, England) An experime n. 

the contagion of leaving behavior in Small gah 

erings. Journal of Social Psychology, 197] Mol 

84(1), 81-91.— It is suggested that certain 

"behavioral contagion" can be inte 

C. Homans' theory of distributiv 


omm 


when the remaining group members seek to nul 
mitiator’s advantage by following him. Experiment: 


ШИП 
minants of adult aggressive behavior. Disseriaiil 
Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 54 


Social Perception & Motivation dm 
8967. Barnhart, Sara A. (Northwestern U) iei 
effects of the locus of an ideal behavioral тш | 
video-tape self-confrontation upon sel yu 
group behavior. piten Abstracts 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), Д £ "T 
8968. Boyanowsky, Ehor O. AC 1 
norms, retaliatory threat and sel ОП 


inants of discriminatory behavior. TA d 
y ЖҮ КТ] 


Abstracts International, te ‘Attribul 


8969. Briscoe, May E. (Oe ae 


responsibility and assignmen 


rms. | 
violations of positive and nean i I 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(May), р 


Vol. 
Mardi. 

& Donnerstein, 
Ern affecting black i 
bla 
co 


8970. Donnerstein, 


1 Psychology, 1910Ш 


$ den 
high school E at 


f. shock, 


і 
ЗЕЕ B shock from 


& Arms, Rob 
8971. Goldstein, Jeffrey ut athletic comedy jr 


observ 341) r 
cis 


tors 
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cussed in terms of various theoretical approaches to 
aggression. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8972. Halpin, Stanley M. (Purdue U.) Complex 
social comparison. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5518. 

8973. Houchins, Wayne L. (U. Alabama) An inves- 
ligation of the relative importance of race and of 
shared belief in social choice. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5200-5201. 

8974. House, William C. (Indiana U.) Effects of the 
perceived origins of a personality characteristic on 
the degree of perceived change of the character- 
istic. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 31(9-B), 5625-5626. 

8975. Kaplan, Martin Е. (Northern Illinois U.) 
Context effects in impression formation: The weight- 
ed average versus the meaning-change formulation. 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
19(1), 92-99. — Conducted 2 experiments with a total of 
136 undergraduates in which Ss formed impressions of 
persons described by sets of personality-trait adjectives, 
and then rated the likeableness of 1 test trait in the set. 
Test-trait ratings were shifted toward the values of the 
other traits in the set. This context effect was the same 
for traits high and low in connotative variability, as 
predicted by the weighted average model, but contrary to 
a change-in-meaning hypothesis. Trait credibility and 
extremity of person-impression ratings directly influ- 
enced the magnitude of the context effect in agreement 
with the weighted average model—Journal abstract, 
я 8976. Koulack, David. (U. Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
апада) Level of aspiration: A function of group 
гок sample questions, and anchor distance. 
тр of Social Psychology, 197\(Sun), Vol. 84(1), 

5-156.—2 studies dealing with the effects of different 
types of anchors on the level of aspiration were carrie 
ШЕ In Study I (N = 150 undergraduates), it was 

emonstrated that sample-question difficulty as well as 
XM group anchor points play a role in determining the 
level of aspiration. Study II (N = 61 undergraduates) 
examined the effect of changing the upper limit of 
possible scores on the level of aspiration, It was found 

at increasing the ceiling permitted judgments ex- 
ceeding bogus group scores.—Author abstract. 
T 8977. Lowe, Charles A. (Carnegie-Mellon U.) Flattery 
а honesty: The effects of involvement on 
attributions of an evaluator’s intent, ability, and 
V ability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 

ol. 31(10-A), 5519. 

605278, Miller, Arthur G. (Miami U.) Social percep- 
si of internal-external control. Perceptual & Motor 
ils, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3001), 103-109.—420 male and 
female undergraduates were given photos raphs, 
Previously scaled as being high, moderate, or low in 
ysical attractiveness, and were instructed to fill out 
AOUer's Internal-External Locus of Control (I-E) Scale 
they thought the person in the photograph would. 
е low in attractiveness were perceived as more 
B ernal in I-E control than persons either high or 
qederately attractive, there being no difference between 
ibi atter, Males perceived females as significantly a 
МПА, than males, although female Ss did not make 
in 5 distinction. Results demonstrate the relevance of I- 
: aterpersonal perception, and in particular the cue 
alue of physical attractiveness in evoking varying 
күле of LE in a Ist impression setting 
D ournal abstract. 
8979. Moore, James C. & Krupat, Edward. (York P 
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Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Relationships between 
source status, authoritarianism, and DONON ina 
social influence setting. Sociomerry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
34(1), 122-134.—Experimentally confronted 45 male 
undergraduates, who varied in level of authoritarianism, 
with disagreements from a "high" or "low" status source 
on an ambiguous perceptual task. It was found that low 
authoritarians conformed greatly to the high status 
source and very little to the low status source, while high 
authoritarians were not differentially susceptible to the 2 
sources. The behavior of high authoritarian Ss did not 
vary as a function of self-esteem, while low authori- 
tarians demonstrated a strong negative relationship 
between self-esteem and conformity. Results are inter- 
preted as supportive of W. McGuire's analysis of the 
relationship between authoritarianism and influence- 
ability. It is suggested that in the typical social influence 
experiment it is important to view the S as an active 
source rather than simply a passive recipient of infor- 
mation. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

8980. Porter, Euan; Argyle, Michael, & Salter, 
Veronica. (Oxford U., Inst. of perimental Psychology, 
England) What 18 si nailed by imity? Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 39.-42.—Attempted 
to determine how proximity is rceived as a cue in 
dyadic interaction with 54 15-17 yr. old boys. Ss held 
conversations with 3 confederates at distances of 2, 4, 
and 8 ft. and completed 21 7-point. rating scales. 
Proximity did not account for any significant amount of 
variance in any scale. Confederates were rceived 
differently after interviews than after informal conver- 
sations. Ss did not give more favorable ratings to 
confederates who sat nearer their own preferred prox- 
imity, as determined by the method of limits. It is 
concluded that while proximity has certain clear deter- 
minants, e.g., liking and emotional adjustment, these are 
not reflected in the way proximity is perceived. — Journal 


abstract. 

8981. Reisman, R. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) An expansion of Helder's theory of 
attribution and Ив relation to responsi- 

International, 1971(Мау), 


bility. Dissertation Abstracts 


Vol. 31(11-A), 6162. 
uo Hye , Ral Een M ba o 
'emple U. Я 

Roben I» оао 2 а function of the amount of 
of the stimulus 


overlap in evaluative meaning 
, 1970(Dec), Vol. 344, 472 
elements. Sociomel ссе 


— thesis implicit in S 
484 Tested nee o. impre : formation that aver- 


-theoretic m 
е tent when the elements in а stimulus 


hot ire lo ndent, whereas summation predom- 
72 male 


ied by D. Dustin and 


hypothesis impli 
V E ncreasing evidence of the 
ol. 40:7669), there was € p e erm 


of the stimulus elements decreased. 


i the mode of stimulus integration were 
Nee s differences or personality vs group 


impressions. (3 
Brendan G», Jaley, Hugh, & McCormack, 
Сет. Edmonton, С b 
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nal of Behavioural Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 32) 174. сате Prize in а test given in tj 
182.—Examined the aggressive responses of persons who — situation was later incoi ow 
varied in level of anti-Semitism and who Were either was given. |t is mese 
Or not distracted from an insulter, 34 male competitive than A in the si 
raduates, chosen as Ss thro ^ questionnaire prize was earned, 
which included the 10-item Anti-Semitism Scale and the — situation where the money prize was 
28-item California F Scale, participated in a paired — the 3rd situation the competition was 
associate learning task in which their performance was Farfaglia . 
by a tape recorded series of disparaging 8986. Wyer, Robert S. (U. Illinois) 
remarks mably given by their Peer. Following this, evaluation of Social role occupants as; 
critical Ss either relaxed under conditions where voice the favorableness, and 
and movement cues from their insulter were heard, or Ss ciated with attributes of these occup 
Observed a film designed to distract them from their — 197(Mar) Vol. 33(1), 79-96.—Investi 
insulter. The critical Ss were then requested to teach their ations of person »ccupying various 
Peer a paired associate list under conditions im Which function of 3 variables: (a) the subjective 
they administered shock to their partner Results of the the role occupant being evaluated 


3 x 2 X 3 repeated measures analysis of variance with 3 personality attributes, (b) the favor 
levels of anti-Semitism, 2 distraction conditions, and 3 attributes, and (c) their relevance to the ev 
trials indicate that distraction reduced the intensity of occupant. Each variable was defined 


shock delivered to the Peer. Ss tended to rate themselves undergraduates’ ratings along a 
as less annoyed and less anxious under distraction simplified extension of M. Fishbein’ 
conditions. Ss чо in anti-Semitism did not differ in 18:4939) formulation was used in gen 
the amount of delivered to their partner The the evaluation of a role occupant in the ab 
Situational demands may have been power ul enough to specific information about him, and 
override the effects of Personality ifferences. 2 inter- presenting information about the ос 

‹ Or the finding that the highly specific trait dimension. The value of consi 
prejudiced Ss Perceived the shock delivered to their Peer variables in predicting the magnitude of 
as more painful than the less prejudiced Ss: (а) the — demonstrated. —Journal abstract. ~~ 


judiced Ss' lower guilt level f ; ; 
possibility that the hight ог aggressing; and (b) the COMMUNICATION 


iced Ss used different 
mech; to reduce гае" engendered by 8987. Akhmanova, озар 
harming another Person than those used c their less — estestvennykh kommunikativnykl 
prejudiced peers. (French summary) (25 rel.)—Journal problems of natural communicative spe 
abstract. ISSR: Moscow U., 1971. 1 R. - 


8984. Sheikh, Anees A. & Miller, . Optimizing of human communications y 
Marquette U.) Investigation ot nce ааа! language. Changes in id be 
әні in I perception. carefully deliberated and rules sa 

P of vay, 1971 (Jul), Vol, 78(2), 213-216.—3 urgent problem of modern i 

groups of 26 white Ss each (8th graders, high school theory of communications. 
undergrad Semiotics are presented, and ch wy 

communicative behavior are pepe 

i d seeing 8988. Cooper, Robert D. edere 0 

their photographs, on 6 Чайуе and 6 nonevaluative tual model and semantic reh, Di 
semantic differential scales; and (b) 1 wk. later they semantic communications hc: Vol. 310 
j And “whites in general" om the — stracts. International, 1971(Api Р 
: Н in inter- 5195 H. 
pees Perception did not differ as a сеч of age. 8989. DeVito, J A. е. 
stereotypy was greater on the evaluative than onthe City U. New York) — N.]. Prentic 
nonevaluative dimensions, and this Was more so for the processes. Englewood Cl 5 (pape А 
white iater than for the black interviewees, viii, 231 p. aly кыч, 
—Author abstract. 8990. Ї » s & Sheleen, ud 
3985. "Emilio а corporella et relations humaines. 
Ricerca sugli effetti а 


+ 5 de P: ci 
comportamento and human relations.] Bulletin 
ap Vol. 23(13-16), 750-757.—Discusses ` 
ona on the effects of a 
an action of competitive choice. 


body and mind being jointly 
- d Oriental conceptualizations of 
Applicata, 1968, No. 85-87, 3 reviewed. Also, presented is : 
viors in competitive situati 
the person who profits from а privileged condition in 


i inte; 

method of educating toward inte 

i of the body in our relations Wil 
terms of wealth and social st b Бшм of 
e te position. 40 


8991. Greenberg. ‘Bowes, John: 


as an 
974 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Problemy sotsial’noi psikhologii i propagandy. 
[Problems in social psychology and propaganda.] USSR: 
Politizdat, 1971. 73 К. 

8993. Rubio Dominguez, Jose R. El “rock”: 
Lenguaje de una nueva cultura. [The “rock”: Lan- 
паве of a new culture.] Revista del Instituto de la 
Juventud, 1970(Dec), Vol. 32, 57-84.—Studied rock 
music in records and festivals. Rebellion and skepticism 
as reflected in the music of the Beatles are examined. 
The Rolling Stones' Mick Jagger is considered to be an 
agitator of masses, sex symbol, and “a great and 
alarming spectacle." The record is the principal vehicle 
of expression. The rock record is compared to records of 
symphonic music and jazz. Bob Dylan's influence is 
evaluated as "the brain conductor of the new music." 
The rock style and music festivals are a part of the 
culture of the young communes, university and intel- 
lectual circles, racial minorities, and the artistic van- 
guard. Rock controls and directs itself. “The human 
clement is now a product of the rock, but not vice 
versa."—A. M. Farfaglia. 

8994. Sechrest, Lee & Olson, A. Kenneth. (North- 
pac U.) Graffiti in four types of institutions of 
е education. Journal of Sex Research, 197W(Feb). 

ol. 7(1), 62-71.—Male toilet wall inscriptions were 
studied in trade schools, junior colleges, 4-yr colleges, 
and professional schools. Trade schools had more 
киров per stall; heterosexual inscriptions had their 
ighest frequency in the trade schools and junior 
colleges, and the lowest frequency in the 4-yr an 
pressionat schools: and hostile comments were more 
frequent in the trade schools and junior colleges. The 
inscriptions reflected the directions of preoccupation an 
interest of the groups involved, and the results were 
Consistent with differences expected on the basis of 
socioeconomic status.—E. B. Jaffa. 

4 8995. Spaltro, Enzo. The role of mass com- 
p pation in development process. Contributi 
Eingo di Psicologia, 1910, Vol. 30, 227-239. —Dis- 
ш mass communication in terms of information 
leory concepts, economic concepts, and payoffs. 
L'Abate. 
71996. Weiss, Walter. (Hunter Coll., City U. New 
^ rk) Mass communication. Annual Review of ‘sy 
chology, 1971, Vol. 22, 309-336.—Reviews literature 
mtn a 3-yr period beginning in January 1967 which 
з icates that “at this time the area 0 
unications lacks conceptual coherence а 
үшү research interests.” Discussions 1 
information function, (b) uses and gratifications 0 е 
media, (c) Negroes and the media, (d) violence an [4 
media, (е) diffusion апа national ‘development, and 
Political campaigns. (180 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 


Language 
: МІ. Yaz 
Language contacts. 
siye methods 
logi including SOC 
ological aspects of contacts, new methods (also statistica 
mal descriptions of various situations, 5 бе bilin- 
ee inguistic inves! 
and recent psycholinguistic In ; аве 


changes durin, re 
g the process of contacts а! 0 
ев, the phenomena of borrowing the phonological, 
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morphological, and $ ntactical changes of s - 
шге. —/. Halev. у -i paeen ишо 

8998. Barron, Nancy M. (U. Missouri) Grammatical 
case and sex role: Language differences in inter- 
action. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), 
Vol. 31(11-A), 6155. 

8999. Bourque, Linda B. & Back, Kurt W, (California 
State Coll., Los Angeles) Language, society and 
subjective experience. Sociometry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
34(1), 1-21.—Considers that the availability of language 
codes determines the individual’s ability and willingness 
to describe feeling states. Reports of transcendental 
experiences, for which 2 language codes, religious- 
mystical and aesthetic, are available in United States" 
society, were studied. A weighted sample of 3,218 cases 
based on 1,553 interviews was taken from data collected 
through a national survey organization. Ss were asked a 
series of 10 questions on whether they had had a 
transcendental experience, what had caused it, how 
frequently they had had such experiences, and whether 
the experience had affected their lives in any way, Data 

ive tentative confirmation to the hypothesis that the 
Find of feeling state does not depend on the nature of the 
experience, but on the person's position in the social 
structure, (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9000. Cummings, ‚ (Michigan State U.) 
Specified cognitive structures and their effects on 
language encoding behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6157. 

9001. Evers, H. (U. Minnesota) The effects of 
bilingualism on the recall of words presented 
шу: Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), 


Vol, 3100-4), 5197. 
5 vedenie. [Probability of the text 


teksta | po 
pis and speech behavior.] USSR: Nauka, 1971. 65 


K. 

3. Girotti, Giuseppe. Effetti di contesto sulle 
qualità e sive di" serie di immagini. [Context 
effects in the expressive quality of a series of images.] 
Contributi dell'Istituto. di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, 
329-376.—Reviews physiognomic experiences from the 
basis of their identification, fundamental dimensions, 
contextual qualities, and level of adaptation. Using а 
rating scale based on intensity, 2 series of adjectives were 
ranked according to positive or negative а fectivity. (91 


[.)—L. L'Abate. 
ref O4. Girotti, Giuseppe & Dogana, Fernando, Uno 
studio in tema di simpolismo fonetico: 17е х 
fonetica di dimensioni tatili. [Study on phonetic 
symbolism: Phonetic expression ol tactile dimensions.] 
Contributi dell'Istituto: di 1970, Vol. 30, 
377-415.—Res i 9 
1916 English studies on the i 
qualities of a name and physiognomic ог © iaracter- 
ological traits of 2 ом ae ref.)—L. ы acre 
Gross, Albert E. Loigman, Barry M. 
i les of German and English ad| 
h ЭЗИР 
. 3(15), 243-248.—Ке rted values for selectes 
а o 20 an dee. 20 — ye ac 
:nglish equivalent of each. emale 
and a common Englisl m p онуй a 


dergraduates who were n: 
The at roduced meaningfulness; ratings of 


imagery, pronounceability, 
stants of distributions of Ist 


R. M. Veroyatnost’ elementov 


The attributes are prod 
concreteness, familiarity, 
specificity; 4 descriptive con 


975 


er 
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and 3 estimates 
of stimuli and of 


attributes, for indi- 
The relationships are compared with those 
obtained in other recent extensive assessments. of 
attributes of verbal stimuli. (18 ref.) Journal abstract 

9006. Panfilov, V. Z. Vzaimootnoshenie yazyka | 
myshieniya. [Interrelationship of language and 
thought.) USSR: Nauka, 1971, | R 33 K.—Examines the 
relation between the logical forms of thought and the 
grammatical structure of lan wage. The principle of 
relative independence of the m Was presented, 
and an original interpretation was given to the theory of 
sentences. A series of ебола probleme in logic and 

alev 


pow was investigated.—4/. А 
Й Vi zavisnosti тейи 
pojmovima. Mm 


сез between concepts.) 
Psihologija, 1969-1970(0ct), Vol. X1), 5-13 ~The net- 
work model of concepts shows the interdependence of 


Concepts. In 2 experiments, the following is verified: (a) 

of internal ties between Concepts (i.c., ties 
between concepts within the conceptual Categories) on 
the external ties (i.c., ties between conc 
to diff. 
Ives. Generally, results 
stem from the model 
Certain cases, there are deviations from the 
predicted trends. (Russian y a English summary 


L. (U. Pitts! ) Prediction ot 
function of induce anxiety 


asa 
Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 


and 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5639-5640. 
9009. 


Scale (р < .001). The greater sensitivity of the 
Presumed kinesthetic scales for some sounds suggests 
that both the scale and the articulatory characteristics of 


9010. Smith, Olin wW. Koutstaal, Cornelius W. 
(Bowling Green State U.) Some of lan- 
د‎ Яе tactor . P, 


of language 
CVCs of 


reported: 
Production 
and (c) the effort involved ix T 
9011 о à 
) How are nat EU Toronto, Ontario, 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Unuous word associations to 
and English key words. The Ist resp 
either language Thereafter, in | expe 


S could switch languages at 
conditions, 


formance as unil 
E chose to swit 
boundaries 
the probabili 
lower than t 
language, in 


responses. Indian 
Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 88-91. —Studi 
of free associations to 4 types of 20 words 
frequently used, less r used, 
charged, and nonsense syllables, as a function 
order of presentation using a 4 (List) х4 
Latin-square design, 48 postgraduate os 
equally divided into 4 groups were ESTEE 
exposure time for each list and were каша 
freely to as many items in the list as they 

of results using analysis of variance s 


Psycholinguistics 
9013. — — . Semanticheskaya struktu 
Psikholingvisticheskie issledovaniya. [Th 
word structure: Psycholinguistic ens ( 
Nauka, 1971. 70 К. Considers the рва) 
meaningful structure of words. pind 
ciples are presented, and a et are d i 
methods for the analysis of areal Research 
9014. Cromer, Richard F. ma hip 
Developmental Psychology pons method: 
England) In defence of the emp rolinguistics: 
to Broadbent concerning b ‘ey, 19 
of the British Psychological Soci NE 
23(81), 271-279.—This зго ce d 
an earlier article by D. E. Broadbent ê 


those who have offered белс acquire 
innately endowed in some bs 
those who cannot coun ane 
Broadbent's views are discus: dier afte 
ongoing studies of language муы, claim 0 
stated that “it is simply Ш 

transformational accom 
down the importance of the 

xton. 

ИС: م‎ Reve 
у : ҮЕ Reviews work in 


PERSONALITY 


formulations discussed. Highlights include iologi 
foundations and the problem pie @ е 
thesis and language universals); (b) language acquisition 
(methodological issues, theoretical perspectives, and 
semantic and syntactic development); and (с) ех- 
perimental psycholinguistics (speech perception and 
phonology, syntax, semantics, the analysis of word 
meaning, processing strategies, uses of language, and 
processing in real time). (209 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
9016. Hérmann, Hans. (Ruhr U., Bochum, W. 
Germany) Psycholinguistics: An introduction to 
research and theory. Trans. Н. Н. Stern. New York. 
N.Y.: Springer-Verlag, 1970. xii, 377 p. j 


AESTHETICS 


9017. Barrett, S. Barre. (U. Kansas) A 

B t, S. . (U. study of the 

и теайопатр and influence of Deo apti- 

К slg pg upon aesthetic sensitivity in 
. Dissertation Ab: i 

May). Vel. SIG LAD, pecs stracts International, 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


9018. Baer, Daniel J. & Katkin, Joseph M. (Boston 
on Limitation of smoking by sons and pee 
Journ smoke and smoking behavior of parents. 
AEA Genetic Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 118(2), 
Hohe $ ES 17-23 yr. old smokers were asked ques- 
Wok elated to their own beliefs about smoking and the 
to belie behavior of their parents. Sons were less likely 
суе шеу smoked too much if only their father 
their т ыша daughters were less likely to do so if only 
Hiking, sos smoked. The contrast of only 1 parent 
than enue a more important factor for offspring 
abstract, oth or neither parents smoke.—Author 
lam. dii Berger, Emanuel M. (U. Minnesota) MMPI 
follada рн between smoker and nonsmoker 
RTP males. Journal of Consulting & 
an item 'Sychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 366), 446.— Presents 
and 59 analysis of scores on the MMPI for 81 smoker 
60 торала undergraduates, cross-validated with 
signific: ers and 40 nonsmokers. 10 items Were found that 
tional раду distinguished the groups, while an addi- 
indicat items were suggestively discriminating: Results 
aversi e that nonsmokers (a) generally showed greater 
iion to social and other kinds of excitement, ( 
à lack ed more worry about their health, (c) admitted to 
excite of confidence, Smokers revealed a preference for 
authori» and admitted to behavior conflicting wit 

SE ot Social OT ee 
Cent Hager а (Michigan State U.) Adoles- 
logical c3, use in middle America: Social-psycho- 
1971(M correlates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

10Мау), Vol. 3111-A), 6158. 
forma 1. Lynch, William J. (U. Tennessee) The per- 
ila een ‘certain neuropsychological 
Vol s 1 issertation ‘Abstracts International, 1971(Маг), 

BA 5630-5631. 

U) $ 2. Reiter, Henry H. (C. W. Post Coll., Long Island 
non EBES (Шш between smokers and 
Vol O: Perceptual & Motor, Skills, 1970(Feb). 
nons (1), 253-254.—Reports that 30 smokers an 30 
h mokers differ significantly on the EPPS in change 
op nurturance (Nur), exhibition (Exh), and deference 

). Smokers scored higher in Chg and Exh while 
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nonsmokers were higher in Nur and Def. The di 

{ er ir . The diff 
supported previous findings regarding less е 
sponsibility among smokers.—Journal abstract. 


PERSONALITY 


9023. Cammer, Leonard. (110 E. 82nd St., New Y 
N.Y.) Personality: A biologic зы ран 
Reflex, 1971 (Jan), Vol. 6(1), 52-61.—The personality of 
man is a biologic system structured on the individual's 
genetic and anatomic-physiologic potentials for species- 
specific adaptations. The system also projects him into a 
social and physical environment. His relationship with 
this environment is as integral to his being as the unity of 
his organ parts are to the function of his body. His 

onality is the end product of all the processes 
inherent in this biosocial interaction. It is the final 
statement of his biologic presence on this planet. 


morality as a persona 


chologists have not recog) 
the history of the study of 


investigation. Examinin, 
morality, it is conclu ed that the reason for dis- 
illusionment is the fact that morality is not a useful 
concept for the psychologist. The only thing that moral 
behaviors "have in common is the attribution to them of 
the words good, bad, right or wrong by those who look 
on." It is pointed out that there is not a personality trait 
which defines that a person will act morally in all 
situations. Morality is, then, а blanket term useless for 
the scientific analysis of personality. 2 strategies which 
may be fruitful in the continued study of morality by 
psychologists are described. (27 ref.) —S. L. Warren. 

9025. Rosenberg, E. H. (Tel-Aviv U., Medical School, 
Israel) A changing view of experience. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 117- 
124.—"A brief look at the implications of scalar usage, 
with Erikson as an example of this type of scale, suggests 


that normative concepts, concepts ‘of good and bad, 
health and unhealth, are tautological, lack relevance to à 
criterion of mental health, and are unrealistic in 
accounting for change." A probabilistic and inter- 
actional network is discussed—a nondevelopmental 
construction free from. deterministic mechanisms of 
causality.— W. Vernon. 

е 9026. G. & Smith, Ronald E. (U. 
Washington) Personality. Annual Review of Psychology, 
1971, Vol. 2. ure on person- 
ality with t personality 


revolves around the of ir 
variables and behavioral predispositions Wi inde 
trans-situational consistencies in behavior. In this light, 
ional vs. dis| 

f behavior is considered. 
i sessment (new e recent 

velopments, n approaches, 
in 3 sex); (b) personality development (devel- 
opmental trends, response to reinforcements, behavioral 
antecedents, and behavior acquisition); (c) personality 
and social behavior (altruistic behavior, interpersonal 


attraction, aggression, and cognitive dissonance); (d) 


971 


وف ` 
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behavior therapy; and (e) interpersonal aspects of 
experiments. (317 ref.) —P. Hertzberg. 


PERSONALITY TRAITS & PROCESSES 


9027. Ancona, Leonardo & Pareyson, Rosetta. (Cath- 
ойс U. of the Sacred Heart, Milan, Italy) Contributo 
allo studio della aggressione: La dinamica della 
obbedienza distruttiva. [Contribution to the study of 
represion: Dynamics of destructive obedience.] Con- 
tributi dell'Istituto. di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, 70- 
99.—The Italian replication and enlargement of S. 
Milgram's study on obedience and disobedience to 
authority, under conditions of actions against another 
person is related to Anna Freud's "identification with the 
aggressor," Fromm's "authoritarian conscience," and the 
Adorno, et al. "authoritarian personality."— 7. L'Abate. 


pee the + manag between certain personality 
actors and preference for authoritarian and democratic 
Spes of leadership. Ss 
who came from middle- and lower-middle-class families. 
А 30-item Likert-type leadership preference scale (in 
Hindi) Hindi versions of California F Scale, A-S 
Reaction Study, Budner's scale of tolerance-intolerance 
of ambiguity, 
were used to 
leadership preferences. Results showed that preference 
for a democratic type of leadership is negatively related 


9029. Block, Jack; Block, Jeanne; Siegelman, Ellen, & 
pe, Anna, (U. California, Berkeley) Optimal 
psychological adjustment: Response to Miller’s and 


D. Miller (see PA, Vol. 45:6296) and U. Bronfenbrenner 
45:4219) of an earlier 


unwittingly could operate to justify pathogenic, growth- 
niting cultural arrangements. The Bronfenbrenner 
critique was judged not helpful—Journal abstract. 
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PERSONALITY 


calculating new parameters, 
latter are (a) the modulator 
situation, (b) the characteristic 
and (c) the change in the gro 
individual state changes, This a 
development for integrating the 
psychometrists, centered on 
the tradition interests of experit 
processes, i.e. learning and 
changes in group means, It is 
brings to practical experimental 
mood, role, and the measurement 
the precision characteristic 
psychometry in a way not р! 
domain. (31 ref.)—Journal-absti 
9031. Fletcher, Minos B. (U, 
the relationship between aggi 
reported content of dreams ani 
related measures of personality. 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31 
9032. Kelly, Carol Н. (U. Со 
anxiety, and type of coping 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar) 
5628. 1 


9033. Larsen, Knud S. & 
(Brigham Young U.) Perceived г 
a predictor of two assessments of al 
Journal of Peace Research, 1910, No 
tigated correlations between pei 
ing practices, dogmatism, and cha 
137 Meals and 148 female 17-35 
students completed (a) a scale deal 
of aggressive behavior as а child 
reactions of the mother and fal 
Internationalism-Nationalism St 
Dogmatism Scale. Results indicat 
gression sraining M sigue 
dogmatism and chauvinism: 
ound Findings suggest that | 1 
are separate factors.—S. Knapp. (S 

9034. Lester, D. & Collett, L. 
Crisis Service, Buffalo, N.Y) 
self-ideal discrepancy. А 
Thanatology, 1970, Vol. 2(3), ee 
found for the hypothesis thas 
a large discrepancy between at 
fear death more P bu 
crepancy.—Author abstract. 

d MacDonald, A. P. & : 
U.) Internal-external тоспа оре 
of disability. Journal of Со p ing, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), be 
seriousness of various disab "ER 
female undergraduates. Ss m $ 
would affect “self” and OE 
themselves and in their soci | 
externally controlled Ss @ е 
Internal-External Control ad 
ities as more debilitating js. 
controlled. In contrast to 
emotional disorders as being 
physical disabilities. Баа 1 
the construct validity of 7 
control. Implications pertaining 
are discussed.—Journal. abs 


E. o 
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9036. Moore, Dan W. (North Carolina State U,) The 
influence of the structure of belief-disbellef systems 
on individual behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5088. 

9037. Podd, Marvin Н. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
The relationship between ego identity status and 
two measures of morality. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5634. 

9038. Sharma, Sagar. (Government Coll. of Educa- 
tion, Chandigarh, India) Self concept and adjustment. 
Indian. Psychological Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 71- 
76.—Reviews research studies on self-concept along 2 
dimensions: (a) positive-negative self-concept, and (b) 
perceived self- and ideal-self-discrepancies. Studies 
conducted on normal $s report a linear relationship 
between self-concept and adjustment. A curvilinear 
relationship is reported between the 2 variables when Ss 
were neurotics, psychotics, alcoholics, ete. Some meth- 
odological deficiencies of the existing measures of 
self-concept are discussed and further research directions 
are suggested. (36 ref.)—K. C. Panda. 


Behavior Correlates 


9039. Ancona, Leonardo & Croce, Maria A. (ойк 
U. of the Sacred Heart, Milan, Italy) Dinamica 
psichica e dinamismo cinematografico. [Psychic 
dynamics and cinematographic dynamism.) Contributi 
dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, 1-19.—Emo- 
tional consequences of movies are longer lasting and 
more impactful than previously assumed. Individuals 
with depressive tendencies tend to prefer movies with 
themes of intimacy and slow action. Extroverts prefer 
exciting, action-packed movies. War movies or sadistic 
themes are preferred by individuals who seem to deny 
these feelings in themselves, Themes of power, despot- 
ism, and oppression may be preferred by individuals 
with authority conflicts.—L. L'Abate. 

9040. Bhushan, Rajnish. (H. D. Jain Coll., Arrah, 
India) Intolerance of ambiguity in contormists and 
noncontormists. Manas, 1970(May), Vol. 1700), 357 
39.—Using Bernberg's Human Relations Inventory for 
measuring social conformity and Вийпег'ѕ 7-point 
Likert-type scale for assessing intolerance of ambiguity it 
was found that conformist males were more intolerant ol 
ambiguity than the nonconformist males.—C. Mehrotra, 

. 9041. Donahue, Daniel & Sattler, Jerome M. (Ohio 
U.) Personality variables affecting WAIS scores. 
Journal of Consulting & Clinical Pye ology, 197108) 
Vol. 36(3), 441. Assigned 32 undergraduate Ез and 3 
undergraduate Ss to 1 of 4 groups based on their abe} 
оп a hostility and a dominance scale. Each E inter 
1 5 for 10 min., rated the S on warmth and likability, aa 
scored 4 WAIS verbal subtests completed by the S. Pac 
$ also rated the E for warmth and likability. Results 
indicate that (a) nonhostile Es gave more € anita 
hostile-dominant Ss and to nonhostile-nondominant Ss 
than to nonhostile-dominant Ss; (b) E's liking of т т 
rating of S's warmth were significantly related to tot 
Scores; and (c) S's ratings of E's warmth and likability 
Were not positively related to S's test scores. ta 
concluded that E bias was present.—S. Knapp. 

9042. Kumari, Kiran, Sensory learning 
high and low anxious male ài 
gradutaes. Manas, 1970 May) Vol. 17(1), 29-34. 
the basis of scores on the МА scale 


8 
d 
E 


female undergraduates were divided into 


anxious groups. They were then asked to perform à 
sensorimotor task using a mirror star-tracing device, 3 
measures were obtained for performance on this task: 
time taken in sec. on each trial, number of errors made, 
and the number of trials taken to reach the criterion of 1 
errorless trial. Low anxious females took more time in 
performing the task than high anxious females; а reverse 
pattern was seen for high and low anxious males, Results 
obtained on the other 2 criterion measures were in the 
same direction.—C. Mehrotra. 

9043. Lindauer, Martin S. & Reukauf, Lynn C. (State 
University Coll. New York, Brockport) 


extraversion and горни perception, Journal of 
Personality & Social Psychology, 1971QJul), Vol. 1901), 


groups of 5 male and 15 female undergraduates each, 
selected on the basis of their scores on the Extroversion: 


Results for 6 ambiguous patterns, meas in terms 
the initial pune’ its latency and duration, and 
number of reversals, fail to confirm either W. 
McDougall's or H, Eysenck's theories relating the 2 
henomena. Only the reversal rate, which was lowest for 
introverts, m Ye Ve агаи 2 = 
indicates any link between the perceptual а person’ 
alit e ern The cce ide on з specially 
with respect to personality, an: Iroversion-ex- 
troversion, with reference to jon, is discussed. 
Although data sg some relationship between the 2 
perceptual variables, certain cautions are considered. И 
Is suggested that additional clarification appears nec- 
essary prior to further investigation of 


‚ (33 rel, 1 
effect and its ae rt ( NT Soutmern Cali 


lity needs Involved In the 


ic leisure 
tation Abstracts International, 197 May). Vol. 1111A) 


mental study of 


administered em soma Sa eee ol MPI 1а 


ups were t 8 
1 of the prestige =? experiment 
Eum Diog of national significance. In — 
the Ss ranked 12 names of leaders. In Session I 
ranked the same 12 but this 
of leaders. The ng was done 


ired with the names с 
Кат wt order for each S ef. the ja": 
was linked up with the leader T 


2. The mean prestige suggestion score 
= significantly higher than that of Introverts С. 
Mehrotra. 
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low) were equally divided at random into 2 groups and the contextual condition. Analogi 
given either a paired-associate learning task or 2 
performance tasks (vowel cancellation and multiplica- sive-compulsives) 
tion problems) under | of 2 conditions. '/ the Ss worked easily aro 
i p of 4 Ss cach while the remainder — sensitizers are able to use free 

tasks alone. With the learning task, no emotional rcactivity.—Journal 


PERSONALITY 


2 behavior of repressors (hysterics) авы 


in psychoanalysis: rep 
used by the free association condition, 
Ses 


significant differences were found between Ss who 9052. Williams, J. G. (U. Bath, School 
learned in and those who learned alone regardless England) Personality factors and the ac 
of anxiety pig sw 


situation was detrimental for both the high- and 41-2), 10-11 Investigated 
' nxious Ss while facilitative for the low-anxious — fitness differences between groups of 100 swim 
task; however, no signif- 100 Honswimmers, 12 yr. of age. Swimmers 
icant effects were found on the multiplication task. significantly higher on measures of extroversion | 


—Journal abstract. 


9048. Selvey, Carole L. (Columbia U.) Concerns Personality Inventory). It is concluded that extrovesis | 
about X, 


death іп relation to se 
about hostility, and feelings of 


s. б 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol preparation of strategies for teaching the skill 


imming skill. Papers in Psychology, 1970 


slightly higher in stability (using the Junior | 


» Quilt isan important variable associated with learning 
and as such may rate as helpful information 


Warren E M 
9049. Sinha, R. M. (Gaya Coll, Magadh U., India) 9053. Williams, John L. (U. Waterloo, | 
oi judgements ol dependence per- Canada) Personal space and its relation 
Sons in presence and Of external cues.  traversion-introversion. Canadian Journal 
Manas, 1970(Мау), Vol. 17(1), 41-47 Dependent оила! Science, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3(2), 15616 
Proneness, taken independently, does not influence the ployed behavioral and questionnaire measures to 


perception of either time or length of a line. However, it hypothesis that extroverts would prefer to be p 
is effective in interaction wil a contextual factor in closer to people with whom they e 
influencing the extent of error on the Mûller-Lyer would introverts. Ss were 40 male sae of eilher abih 
illusion. Male college students scorin high on dependent undergraduates, selected on the basis of ММ 
Proneness =r Ss with low scores low score on the Extraversion scale of the MM 

Оп this variable were more sensitive to the contextual — score close to the group mean on the dif 
factor whereas =. scorers were more easily influenced It was found that extroverts did not generally ^ 

otra. 


by their sposition.—C. Meh: 


uence of biased Es. 48 fe 
in 


persona z di: J 

9050. Smith, onald E. & Flenning, Frank. id introverts. | 

Washington) Need for approval and susceptibility to to get closer to them than did in 
Social influence. Journal of Consulting & — summary)—Journal abstract. 

Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 383-385. 

ryan 3-7 Гор between Ss’ need for 

eb a г tubility to the subtle unintended га! 

і i male undergraduates divided 9054. Bukvić, Aleksandar. IQ ten] 

to 2م‎ and low-need-for-approval groups (on the іпо-48. [iQ interval for Domin 

basis of their M. rowne Desirability scale 1969-19 


= 


but did 
introverts in their distance preferences 
(U. tently indicate that they could comfortably allow 


INTELLIGENCE 


(Oct), Vol. 3(1), 127-128.—Admini 


lavian CO 
Scores) were tested by 6 male Es. It was suggested that — Domino-48 Test to a sample of 962 Yugos Mer 


prior failures to find such a relationshi were due to the freshmen. The IQ norms thus estab 

absence during the programmed pretask interaction of E ntative 
S of cues which would be likely to arouse S's arrived at for a more н 

SPproval motivation and thereby make him more population. (Russian summary 


ies 
probability, more rigorous than the оп 


9055. Dyer, Frederick N. (U.S. E 


arouse S's motivation was thus inserted inta the Research Lab. Ft. Knox, Ky) A 


Proval-motivation Ss NOt.—Journal abstract. : Ө val 
9051 Steven H. (Veterans Administration male 17-34 yr. old soldiers with vis 
repressors 


. Stein, 
Hosp., Brook} N.Y. 
dnd een з as У) Arousal level in 


chromatic versions of the Stroop € 


i en 
vision within normal limits. Wh 


: named sug 
rectangles, achromatic shades were n8 


xt. ing i 
Journal о) Consulting & Clinical oci сонеті. than colors. With interference to aroma 
ve 


Vol. 36(3), 386-394. Ga 


0 repressors and sensitizers “noncontex- 
tual” and “contextual tasks, with GSR as a measure of 
rd In pe contextual situation, Ss were aware that 
jon apg a required to gio free associations which 


“revealing. In 
to form free eat 


of 
30 male and 30 female incongruent names as stimuli, à 


he Would eventually be required perceptual attributes sho! abstract. 
lower arousal levels than 9056. Gold, Franklin 


named much faster than colors. 


use 
Pig of hue, | 
Stroop, 


these attributes.—Journal J. (U. Nebraska) 


indings were reversedin Abstracts International 


Dis 
Я mental intelliget 10) 
‘ee during free associa pad verbal report, but control, and expe 1. 1971(Apr), Vol 31077 
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9057. Jankovic, DZenana. Povezanost faktora intro- 
vertnost-ekstravertnost i neurotiénost-emocionalna 
stabilnost sa uspehom ispitanika na subtestovima 
"Op&ta informisanost” i "Shvatanje" (Weschsler- 
Bellevue skala inteligencije, forma 1). [Relationship 
between the factors of introversion-extraversion and 
neuroticism-emotional stability, and the Ss’ performance 
on the Information and Comprehension subtests 
(Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form 1)] 
Psihologija, 1969-1970(Oct), Vol. 3(1), 95-102. Using a 
sample of 118 female lst- and 2nd-yr psychology 
students, 4 basic subsamples were formed based on 
results. on the Eysenck Personality Inventory: (a) 
neurotic extroverts, (b) neurotic introverts, (c) emo- 
tionally stable extroverts, and (d) emotionally stable 
introverts. Ss responded individually to items which were 
contained in the Information and Comprehension 
subtests; prior to this, the groups had been equalized in 
respect to the mean IQ obtained by the Domino Test. By 
comparing the average performance of these subsamples 
on the subtests, the conclusion was that simultaneous 
effect of both of Eysenck’s personality dimensions could 
influence the performance on an intelligence test. 
Qualitative analysis of responses, as well as the Ss’ 
behavior in the test situation, also revealed differences 
between the different subsamples. Results substantiate 
the notion of the necessity of a systematic examination 
of the "nonintellectual" factors which enable their 
influence to be controlled. when administering the 
Beneral intelligence tests. (Russian summary)—English 
summary. 

Н 9058. Jensen, Arthur R. (U. California, Inst. of 
uman Learning, Berkeley) The role of verbal medi- 
ation in mental development. Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, 19710Маг), Vol. 118(1), 39-70.—Various 
types of verbal and symbolic mediational processes 
which facilitate learning and comprise largely what is 
meant by “intelligence” are viewed in terms of both 
maturation and learning. Current research gaps and 
some directions for future research in this field are 
indicated. The practical importance of research on 
Gu mediation is that it suggests some of the processes 
y which instructional techniques might inculcate and 
train cognitive skills that facilitate learning and problem 
Solving. (49 ref.)—Author abstract. Я 

9059. Roche, Dermot. (New Ulster U., Coleraine, 
Ireland) On the concurrent validity of the p 
enough-Harris Draw-A-Person Test. Papers in Psy- 
chology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 4(1-2), 5-7.—Тһе Goodenough- 
Harris Draw-A-Person Test and the Bender-Gestalt were 
administered to 113 7-9 yr. old 3rd graders (60 girls, 53 
boys). Statistical analysis using Spearman’s rank-order 
Correlation techniques indicated a concurrent validity 
Coefficient of .40 (p < .001). This result is of the order 
found in other concurrent validity studies of the test and 
seems to indicate that the Goodenough-Harris shows 
1 sonable concurrent and discriminant validity. The 
latter concept asserts that a valid test should not only 
Measure what it is supposed to measure, but also that it 
Eua not measure anything else. (17 ref.)—S. 

Ten. 


ligence tests, and which is proposed for use either as a 
speed or power device, once the appropriate norms are 
established. When administered to 184 college students 
under untimed conditions, the Mental Dexterity Test 
was found to have a split-half reliability coefficient of .84 
and a Kuder-Richardson 20 reliability coefficient of .85. 
Regarding validity, the test correlated significantly with 
grades assigned in the classes which partici ated in the 
study (.26) and also with cumulative GPA ased on all 
courses taken at the university (.40).—Journal abstract. 

9061. Thyssen, Sven. Om muligheden for at kon- 
stuere diagnostiske intelligensprever. [Diagnostic 
tests of intelligence.] Skolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 7(5), 
350-358.— Presents a psychological outline as a basis for 
construction of diagnostic intelligence tests. Key con- 
cepts are motives, goals, and methods, with intellectual 
functions defined as arrays of ways to reach a goal. 
Intellectual aspects of behavior then must be described 
by exploring the personal world and ascertaining 
substantive relations,— English summary. 

9062. Wessler, Richard L. (Parsons Coll.) Estimating 
IQ: Expertise or examiner effect? Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 268.—Studied examiner (E) 
estimates of IQ by having 16 graduate students estimate 
the IQs they thought they would obtain from their Ss. 
Each examiner gave at least 5 WAIS or WISC tests and 
no more than 10 others for a total of 15 tests as part of an 
individual testing course. Data were analyzed separately 
for the 12 Es who gave the WAIS and the 4 who gave the 
WISC. Es tended to overestimate IQs and length of 
acquaintance with Ss was negatively correlate with 
accuracy of estimate. The need for a more extensive 
investigation of E differences in the administration and 
scoring of psychometric instruments is indicated. -P. 
Hertzberg. : 

9063. Williams, Robert L. (Washington U.) Abuses 
and misuses in testing black children. Counseling 
Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 62-73.—Concerned with 
whether lower scores obtained by blacks are attributable 
to heredity or biased intelligence tests, the validity of 
ability tests as accurate measures of black intelligence 1% 
questioned. Tests have resulted in labeling black children 

to “dehumanization and Black intel- 


lectual genocide.” The meaning of intelligence is found 
4 and the definition of 


Although some individuals, ¢.g., Bennett, argue for the 
intellectual inferiority of blacks, the с 
allegations. (22 ref.)—W. S. Sahakian. 


CREATIVITY 
dia) Social 


kshetra U. In 
9064. Bhan, Rajnath (Kurukshetra ahead 


‘in creative tentiality. Manas, 
ror [M and low-creative tential 


ormed by administering the Rorschach test 
to 66 graduate students. These 2 extreme groups were 


i i i i bles. None 

then interviewed to obtain data on social variables. 

of the social factors were found to be significantly 
ial С. Mehrotra. 


tive potential р 
em n Воо БУ orton. (Western Connecticut 
lated to field | 


has considerably more ceiling than most esi 
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ence and mobility. Journal of Genetic Psychology, 9070. Hlavsa, Jaroslav. (R 
1971(Mar), Vol. 118(1), 3-12.—Mobility (shift in devel. istration & Automatizal 
opmental level) was assessed to clarify previous results Určování а méréni {үй 
on the relationship between field independence and cation and measurement of en 
Creativity. Ss were 60 paid volunteer male undergrad- у Ekonomické Praxi, 1969, 


uates. A slim majority of creative Ss were field de- creativity as ‘dispensable for 
pendent. No significant effect of field independence or human activi 


Y. €.g., techno 
mobility or interaction effect was found for creativity politics, military science, e 
but mobility had a Significant effect in an analysis of Raion and diagnostic 
verbal intelligence. These findings were used as a basis study of the creative structure p 
for Teexamining the roles of vertical and horizontal development of creative-abi 
mobility. (30 ref.) —Author abstract directions for the selection 

9066. Calvi, Gabriele. (Catholic U. of the Sacred creativity evaluations are p 

Heart, Milan, Italy) La natura € i limiti della creatività summaries) (18. ref) English 


nevrotica. [Nature and limits of neurotic creativity.] 9071. Khatena, Joe, (Mi 
Contributi. dell'Istituto. di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, entation of stimull and pro 
5-702.—Kubic's theory of neurotic distortions on the sponses. Perceptual & Molor 
creative process was applied to the case of an Italian 201), 91-94 An analysis of t 
and senior men and women 
ganized in his work, (25 ref.)—L. L'Abate. tional psychology classes 
9067. Calvi, . (Catholic U. of the Sacred Onomatopoeia and Images as tests 
Heart, Milan, Italy) L'ideazione di un test (TAU) per 27 graduate students in a 96 
la misura del potenziale mentale. (Rationale fora test using Form | of Sounds and Ш 
(TAU) for the measurement Of mental potential.] Onomatopoeia and Images sho 
Contributi. dell'Istituto di Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, with cach repetition of the sti 
703-721.— Presents a self-administered test of creative perceptual set for the prod 
potential assessing logical-formal and imaginative com- seems to be effective in both 
ponents,— L'A bate. support the present mode of 
9068. Csikszentmihalyi, M. & Getzels, J. W. (l орое!а and Images and Sounds m 
Chicago) Discovery-oriented behavior and the orig- support the idea that ОП 1 
inality of creative products: A Study with artists. erable effort.— Journal abstrach | 
Journal of Personality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol 9072. Kva&éev, Radivoj. 
19(1), 47-52.—Examined the Significance of the "prob- — konformistiéka liénost | s 
formulation" stage of creative activity, 31 advanced between the conformist and У 
art students were observed in а quasi-naturalistic setting and creativity.) Psihologija I 
of an art school while carrying out an assignment to 45-61.— Presents theoretical 0 
produce a still-life drawing. Observations of “discov ery- ity and nonconformity, their 
" behavior were recorded for each S from the psychological mechanisms th 
a ts until drawing completion. manifested. An analysis of the 
inished art work was independently evaluated by an conformity measurement as а © 
expert panel on 3 dimensions: (a) overall value, (b) personality is also included, A 
originality, and (с) craftsmanship, A Positive relationship described which deals with ¢ : 
was found tween discovery-oriented behavior at the thinking and with Gee rae 
and the originality, but not of creative thin ing. > 
the craftsmanship, of the с кр 


а reative product. Results affirm reported. (Russian summary)= 
the theoretical and em irical im 
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Research Inst. for Admin- 9073. Bernhardson, Clemens 
istration & Automatization, Prague, Czechoslovakia) (U. Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 

Ychologické prostředky Pro rozvoj kreativity. ship between personal def 


! ity development] with a forced-choice teci 1 
Psychologie у Ekonomické Praxi, 1969, No. x 57. ioral Research, 1971(Jan), Vol 
Describes methods which stimulate various kindsof differences на found E 
1 nd seful cultivation of ratings given by indi К 
Creative activity. The description da as instruc- comprising the EPPS ion S had 
tion, and is Psychologically explained and placed within Also the statement which th ded 
the context of other Psychological knowledge. Among desirable member of the pair | 
cultivation methods described measures of personal d 
and economic games, (b) day dreaming, (c) new attitude оп each EPPS scale were the 
cTeation, (d) drugs, and (c) hypnosis. Facilitation each S. 1 consisted of ‘the 
methods considered are (a) heuristic methods, (b) obtained by subtracting th 
"questioning, (c) problem analysis, and (d) “brain- statement from the P be 
Se ming; App tions of the various methods to fields Тһе other ia) onal 
а аге . (Russi: keyed statement г: 
AT English Summary. asian & German нерн Both of these me 
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to scores obtained on the scales. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

9074. Dayries, John L. & Grimm, Ronald L. (U. 
Montana) Personality traits of women athletes as 
measured by the Edwards Personality Preference 
Schedule. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 
30(1), 229-230.—Administered the EPPS to 21 women 
intercollegiate athletes and compared scores with those 
of a normative group of 749 college women. Results 
indicate that the women athletes were significantly 
different on 2 of the 15 variables measured by the EPPS, 
ie, they scored significantly lower (р = .05) on order 
than the normative group and significantly higher 
(р = .05) on intraception.—Journal abstract. 

9075. Eisenman, Russell & Huber, Herman. (T: emple 
U.) Creativity, insolence, and attractiveness of 
female experimenters. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 30(2), 515-520.—In a study with 73 male 
and 70 female undergraduates, correlations were run 
between scores for (a) insolence and creativity, and (b) 
insolence and adventurousness. 2 different conditions 
were employed: an attractive female served as E, or E 
was a female chosen for her unattractiveness. The 
Insolence Scale and the Personal Opinion Survey were 
combined into 1 86-item test called the Personnel Test 
Battery and administered to the Ss. Significant corre- 
lations were obtained for both a and b among female Ss, 
but males showed a significant correlation. between 
creativity and insolence only in the condition in which 
was an attractive female. Females were significantly less 
insolent than males. Results have implications for 
creativity research and for the issue of artifacts in 
experimental research. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9076. Howarth, Edgar & Browne, James A. (U 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Investigation of person- 
ality factors in a Canadian context: |. Marker 
Structure in personality questionnaire items. Cana- 
dian Journal of Behavioural Science, 197 (Apr), Vol. 302), 
161-173.—Constructed а 100-item personality E 
lionnaire by adapting 67 marker items from S. B. Sells, 
R. G. Demaree, and D. P. Will and 10 from Eysenck in 
order to see whether restructured items would reappear 
as factors in item factor analysis. The questionnaire was 
administered to 329 undergraduates and the data factor 


analyzed by principal axis and rotated by varimax. The 
tors А emotional stability, 


relaxed composure, 
considerateness, 
гру, trust УЗ, 
and paranoid 
reasonably 
clear-cut, showing 44 out of 77 markers in an appropriate 
position and suitably marked by salients greater 


Stringent kind but on prior item groupings, sho 

carefully reevaluated. Comparisons аге drawn between 
the factors obtained in independent item-factoring and d 
is concluded that the method holds considerable 


(French summary) (15 ref.)—Journal abstract " 
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seniors, randomly assi, to 1 of 2 groups. Group 1 was 
administered the standard form of the SDS and re he Ш 
а form in which the 20 items were arranged in random 
order. No significant order effects were found. Since 
total scores did not appear to be influenced by the 
standard clustering of items according to symptom 
categories, the SDS appeared to be useful and reliable, 
—P. Hertzberg. 

.9078. Stanton, H. E. (Flinders U., School of Social 
Sciences, Bedford Park, South Australia) The Taylor 
scale: A measure of chronic anxiety or of emotional 
reactivity? Australian Journal of Ор, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 23(1), 69-72.—Administered the MA scale to 132 
male and 108 female undergraduates and ا‎ them 
to high, moderate, and low anxiety groups on the basis of 
their scores, Members of each group were then randomly 
tested under stress or nonstress experimental conditions. 
Under both conditions Ss learned the order in which 14 
colored geometric forms were presented to them. 5 
were given. Results support the hypothesis that the MA 
scale is a measure of emotional reactivity, and not a 
measure of chronic anxiety as is often supposed. 
—Journal abstract. 


Inventories 


a " 
а Prot Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 89-90.—Describes 


сга mes po» the йори 
ional accuracy of male human figure rawings for the 
pone Sample i^ quite stable and that 2 judges working 
independently can reliably score male figure drawings. 


MX ‘a, John G. & Hardy, — Е, (virgin 

Concurrent lon Informa» 
Commonwealth or Draw-A-Person Test. Journal of 
] 11802), 211-215. 
etermine if it was possible 10 identify 


„А-Регѕоп Test. 69 male and 33 female 
D ve ponte Results indicate that definite personality 
characteristics are identifiable through the use of the 
Machover Draw-A-Person Test. 
that certain priorities, procedures, 


i ly affect interpre 
— ачу the peers al were answered in 


ions posed by 
all qucmative, it appears that this research substantially 
supports the contention that the Machover Draw- 
instrument. of high concurrent 


A-Person Test is an 
stract. 


7 IET Er eifg aba Choisel, Gu & Biéder, J. Le tost 


iques, 1970(Nov), Vol. 2(4). 


fecti there is а 5 
proliferation of projective tests TATE Pi easily admin- 


hed to those which are sim le anc 
istered that can be rapidly scor and interpreted. ce 
Hand Test meets these requirements. e 


tive results. Since 
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Canada) Psychological aspects of a sex chromatin 
abnormality. Canadian Psychologist, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
12(2), 270-281.—Compared 147 male special security 

tients with no demonstrated chromosome abnormal- 
ity, and no evidence of brain damage or psychosis, with 2 
groups of genetically abnormal male patients (n = 32) 
evincing an XXY or XYY chromosome pattern. All 
gom received a full-scale WAIS and an Eysenck 

ersonality Inventory. XXY Ss were significantly lower 
in verbal and performance ability than Ss in the other 2 
groups. They were also more defensive in answering a 
personality questionnaire, partly a function of their lower 
intelligence. Both genetically abnormal groups contained 
à higher proportion of Ss with significantly depressed 
verbal abilities than the contro! group, though the trend 
was similar for all 3 groups. Approximately ?/ of both 
genetically abnormal groups had committed some form 
of sex crime. It is suggested that this might indicate a 
specific genetic-based lag in mental aspects of sexual 
maturation in addition to the already demonstrated 
general social instability. (French abstract) (24 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

9097. McNutt, Thomas Н. (U. Alabama) Depend- 
ency and responsivensss to social reinforcement. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
31(10-A), 5135. 

9098. Pethó, B. (U. Budapest, Neuropsychiatric 
Clinic, кагу) Von der Anwendung der Test- 
methoden in der psychiatrie, mit besonderer 
Rücksicht auf den Aufbau der Diagnose und auf die 
Ausbildung der Holopsychiatrie. [The application of 
lest methods in psychiatry, with particular consideration 
of diagnosis and the development of holopsychiatry.] 
Psychiatria Clinica, 1971, Vol. 4(2), 100—123.— Discusses 
the confusion in present-day psychiatry and test psy- 
chology, and proposes that the introduction of test 
methods into psychiatry offers the opportunity for 
clarification through an organically-oriented approach. 

means that the basis must be at the level of 
sensorimotor signs, functions, and performances which 
can be ascertained by neurological methods. One must 
exploit those aspects of tests which offer a broader 
spectrum than the normal psychiatric examination. It is 
suggested that this approach be called the 
bolonaychiatric approach.” The holopsychiatric ap- 
proach must be nosocentric and anthropocentric at the 
same time (i.e., it must be oriented towards a compre- 
hension of the illness at the somatic, as well as the 
Psychic, cultural, and individual levels). (39 ref.)—Eng- 
lish summary. 

9099. Redlich, F. C. (Ed.) (Yale U., Medical School) 
Social psychiatry: Proceedings of the Association 
for Research in Nervous and Mental Disease, 
December 1 and 2, 1967, New York, N.Y. Baltimore, 
Md: Williams & Wilkins, 1969. xiii, 354 p. $21. 

9100. Remschmidt, H. (Philipps U., Psychiatric Clinic 
for Children & Youth, Marburg/Lahn, W. Germany) 
Redundanz und Regression: Informationstheoretische 
Gesichtspunkte zum Verständnis psychopathologischer 
Phänomene. [Redundancy and regression: Aspects of 
an information theory concerning the understanding of 
ry opathological phenomena.) Psychiatria Clinica, 

971, Vol. 4(2), 65-81.—Presents a model of devel- 
ортеп! based on the information theory. The model of 
development is based on 3 parallel steps: (a) dismantling 
he d redundant behavior patterns, (b) dismantling of 
ess fixed behavior patterns, and (c) secondary reduction 
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in the degree of choice of beh у 
theoretical model of developmen 
accommodation of various el 
behavior, mathematical presentati 
of psychopathological phenomena: 
ior patterns. Illustrative examples] 
ref.)— English summary. 
9101. Rotter, Julian B. (U. 
Psychology Training Program) © 
(2nd ed.) Englewood Cliffs, М.Д 
117 p. $6.50(cloth), $2.75(paper). 
9102. Sarró, Ramón. Psiqui 
tal. [Eastern- Western psychiatry; 
Psicología Médica, 1970(Apr), Vi 
discussing some of the philosophi 
the 19th century who have concern 
the wisdom of the East, the views ОЁ 
H. Schultz are considered. Fromms 
psychoanalysis and Zen Buddhism 
inappropriate, the author sidin| 
Schultz. The views of psychosis 1 
Jung are considered deficient be 
practice these psychiatrists lost 
world of the schizophrenic. The 
atry of psychotic delusions 18 mobs 
delusions do not reflect зод еШ 
judgments are adequate to them 
omm (b) the contents of tht 
extensions of his normal life expemeng 
exceptions; and (c) while the 
pathological in nature, it is not automa 
of creative activity. The biographies 
interpretation of delusions in 
underplayed in favor of an anā 
themes in delusions. These deal 
such as the End of the World and the 
are unlike the archetypes since 
racial memories but are actual Бей 
9103. Seiderman, Arthur S. (Fa 
Motor planning and developmenta 
of the American Optometric Associat 
41(10), 846-857.— Presents a discussi 
tal apraxia, which is characterized by 
ability to motor plan. A review 0! 
tual-motor dysfunction is preset 
associated syndrome. The basic pana 
the enhancement of tactile and kinest 
tion through control of sensory inp. 
demands of a purposeful skilled до 
studies are included ш D 1 
sion. (27 ref.)—Journal abstra ES 
$164. Sinka, T. C. On repress 
Vol. 23(2), 60-64.—Unlike кеш 
mechanism of repression in the fi 
of the patient. For every WIS 
wish—1 being of the active type ab 
passive type. For the theory of 
posits a new concept of (ео 
from the ego postulated by Fre! 
entity maintajns the continui e 
during all time. A wish is a pro! E 
by the ego, and it has no existen е 
in а relationship with or as а 
Mehrotra. 
9105. Spurlock, Jeanne, 
Coll.) The private practice 
members of the American 
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chiatry. Journal of the American Academy of Child 
Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 53-64.—The 1966 
Workshop on Private Practice evoked an interest in 
attaining specific facts on private practice of child 
psychiatry. The Committee devised a questionnaire sent 
to 263 members which dealt with direct child patient 
practice, and salaried positions. Direct child patient 
practice was divided into 2 categories: (a) direct patient 
care, and (b) consultation. Regarding salaried positions, 
4 areas were investigated: (a) administration, (b) teach- 
ing and supervision, (c) direct patient care, and (d) 
research. Findings indicate that a substantial part of 
most private practice time is used for treating adult 
patients. This time increases with the increasing age of 
the therapist. In addition, findings regarding referrals, 
time of session, consultation, and teaching are discussed 
as well as an awareness of several new types of practices 
of child psychiatry.—H. Reiter. 

9106. Stone, Valerie. (Marlborough Day Hosp. 
London, England) A plea for therapeutic models. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 24(82), 35-36.—Contends that therapeutic models 
are needed to match the pathological models. If these are 
developed empirically and scientifically it is felt that 
analysis of therapeutic efforts will be facilitated and a 
science of therapy will emerge which should be somatic 
as well as psychic.—V. S. Sexton. 

9107. Wilkins, Marsha A. (U. Texas) Comparisons 
of attitudes toward childrearing of parents of certain 
exceptional and normal children. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5894. 
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9108. Anzieu, Didier, Le psychodrame analytique 
Collectif et la formation clinical des étudiants en 
тело, [Group analytic psychodrama in the 
5 inical training of psychology students.] Bulletin. de 
Pyychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 908-914.—Dis- 
cusses the application of limited psychodrama, 
Rane with options to renew not more than twice, on а 
e olly voluntary basis as a psychotherapeutic training 
Xperience for advanced clinical psychology students. 
E Smith. 

. Bachrach, Henry; Mintz, Jim, & Luborsky, 
ror: (U. Pennsylvania) On rating empathy and other 
Bc potierapy variables: An experience with the 
Py ‘het of training. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 
ane ology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 445.— Compared 3 
the уы of assessing the psychotherapists empathy: (a) 
Бра eee Empathy Scale, (b) the Conjunctive 
area Scale, and (c) the Raskin Empathy Scale. 5 
2 erately to very experienced judges rate! 4-min 
dino of a tape-recorded psychotherapy session 
of ate pre- and posttraining phases. The mean reliability 
relation 3 scales increased significantly, and intercor- 
liability: уеге деу perfect when corrected for unre- 

“ә. Knapp. 
ue. Bandler, Bernard. (National Inst. of Mental 
Md th, Div. of Manpower & Training, Chevy Chase, 
ican Current trends in psychiatric education. Amer- 
Sas sona nal of Psychiatry, 1970(Nov), Vol. 127(5), 
ein 10. Describes some of the new 
the В taken in the training of psychiatrists 

. Problems they present to огош 


Taining in co T 1 2 
mmunit hiatry is foc! 5 
ls Mee their relation to 


Of mental health care and 9 
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residency programs are presented. The need for psychi- 
atrists to continue their own learning in order to E 
the effectiveness of training programs is also stressed. 
тш abstract. ; 
9111. Brocher, Tobias. (20 Myliusstr., Frankfurt am 
Main, W. Germaan) Aktuelle Probleme der psycho- 
analytischen Ausbildung in den USA. [Actual prob* 
lems of psychoanalytic training in the USA.] Psyche, 
Stuttgart, 1970(Aug), Vol. 24(8), 611-637.—Reviews the 
development of the institutionalization of psychoanalytic 
training including theoretical seminars, didactic trainin, 
analysis, and control analysis. Commonalities an 
differences are noted regarding the corresponding 
conditions in the United States, England, and West 
Germany. It is suggested that analysts in all 3 countries, 
concentrate on the psychoanalytic didactic relationship 
and frequently overlook group dynamic processes and 
organizational problems which are of utmost importance 
for the efficacy of training Di meon summary. 
9112. Burnand, G. (Hi 'ycombe Coll, of Tech. 
nology & Art, England) study of the concept of 
change at work for senior hospital staff, via the 
semantic differential technique. Social Science & 
Medicine, THAAD Vol. 3(4), 627-637.—Studied the 
emotional interrelationships between different sorts of 
change encountered at work among 16 30-55 yr. old 
senior hospital staff members, by means of a modified 
semantic differential technique. It was hypothesized. that 
there are 2 emotional structures underlying the attitude 
to change. 2 factors were extracted which could be 
consistently labeled the “adventure” and granary 
factors. The adventure factor was characterized by the 
freedom to (a) meet different people, (b) change the 
method of working, (c) use a variety of equipment, and 


(d) look at things at different distances. Ine concept 
most reliably linked to this factor was “holida д м 
in- 


included both high evaluation and activity, 1! 
security” factor was most frequently characterized b 
change in instructions given, method or level of pay, and, 


less reliably, change of managem 


unrelated to the more 


reliably "tense" and particular! ] n 

wae leisure pursuits ^ ü and le P is 
t disturbing aspects 0 

concluded that the mos! ng и nh nge 


with the work situation, 0 ic 
denti ha with personality and past experience. (16 
1 abstract, Я 
rel) Duckwork, Edwin. (U, Missouri) Coun! 
psychology supervisors а! interns: An sna yas 
their hi har-order parsoni dimens он 
med job-tasks, а! . Dis- 
pair poto International, 197 (Apr). Vol. 31(10- 


Ms Robert F. (Franklin & Marshall 
сой) Value Pro edic ае ото), ауе 
Set е al files of Muni systems and 
sons as empirical systems. A value р! file haas 
RC Study of e ices, is described № p — M 
internalization 0 roles and values for 


ignificant О! 1 
159 individuals who scored high 
who scored low 
discussed. It 
inconsistencies © 
taking ability of 


cultural systems, 
motivation and health; (b) 


87 


es filet 


i іме mem! 
inability of interacts (a) human 
and training of 
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health professionals; (c) the development of a value-role required on the ba: f presen staffing 
centered therapy; and (d) social mobility, social change, Sexton. M ; 


and the ecology of health in the world community 9121. Miller, Thomas V, (Michi Fe 
(French, Spanish, & German summaries) (28 ref.) effect of self and in vivo be 
—Journal abstract. 5010г trainee anxiety and 


9115. Felker, Sally A. (Kent State U) The ae Abstracts International, 197 May), Vol. 31(1 
skills and selected factors of personality, intellect, 9122. Polley, George W., liste 
and experience in counselor trainees. Dissertation Olson, Ted W. & Wilson, Karen Р. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), $122 Mental Health Center, Luverne, Minn.) Ment 
$123. training for county welfare social work 
9116. Freeman, Stephen W, (U, Tennessee) Affective Ап exercise in education and commu 
and changes in teacher trainees of the zation. Community Mental Health Journal, 
emotiona disturbed as a result of field experience Vol, 7(1), 29-38. Outlines the background, nee 
with tet болын adolescent psychiatric patients. and implementation of a training program fora g 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. county welfare caseworkers representing 10 counti 
31(10-А), 5246, southwestern Minnesota. The program, which ек 
9117. Harrison, Saul 1. MeDermott, John Е, froma cooperative effort by 2 community mental 
Schrager, Jules, & 5 Ear R. (U. Michigan, centers. is described in terms of its philosophy, o 
Children's Psychiatric Hosp.) Social status and child and results. Implications for cated ШШ 
Psychiatric practice: The Influence of the Cliniclan's and other social service personnel are d 0 
lc In. American Journal of Psychiatry, abstract 2 
1970(Nov), Vol. 127(5), 652-658 Investigated the 9123. Rothman, Leslie K, (Indiana U. 
influences of class background on the diagnoses, clinical theoretical conceptualization of the Whiter 
perceptions, prognoses, and recommendations for treat. A-B scale. Journal of Consulting & Clinical D 
ment of 2 groups of child psychiatrists: those who were — 1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 442.—Ad the Y 
born into the upper middle class and those whose horn-Betz A-B scale, the Sundland and Barker The 
childhood was spent in the lower class or lower middle Orientation Questionnaire, and а biogra e 
s were performed by the mation blank to 30 male doctoral: ү 
former, and тын the latter. The differences found Results of analyses indicate that (a) the 3 
A. for clinical training to draw the — orientation was independent of his A АП 
psychiatrist's attention to understanding the role his — (b) A therapists were socially or 
Social background may play in his interaction with his while B therapists were socially in 


patients.— Journal abstract, conforming. It is suggested that the Dec 
9118. G. & Beckmann, D. (U. Giessen, complementary hypothesis in which “the couma 
matic Clinic, W. Germany) bertra- able to model the interpersonal and intraperson 
fongsreaktionen bei Diagnose- und indika- the client lacks."—S. Ki William A. 
е ung. [Countertransference reactions in diag- 9124. Shapiro, Theodore & Frosch, 10 9 
heg û indications disposition.) Zeitschrift fur Pehe. Yo Medical School) Faculty response 


t und medizinische. Psychologie, 1971(Јап), Vol. confrontation. American Journal û к. 

211), 2-8.—Investigated Countertransference reactions — 1970(Nov), Vol. 127(5), 5 ei o r cung BY 
indication criteria for several Psychotherapeutic and was contronted with the need fo A description 
ved in the fact 


group-analysis procedures in the outpatient ward of a discontented Ist-yr medical students. 
md Clinic in Giessen, West енед Various the events and some of the factors invo presented. ; 
wiuntertransference stereotypes could be demonstrated response to the student demands is motional. | 
‘api i were a number of irrational B 
with personality characteristics and the analytical level — influencing faculty attitudes; these inst change. 
of training of the therapists. They influenced the prior tendencies in favor of or agam S ш 
5 1 nition of these irrational unde cooperation 
for Psychotherapeutic procedure. It is Suggested that a polarization is to be prevented ted. Journal 
control of = Subjective factors can be the Ist step problem sanag ae ЛА Kansas) Dogmall A 
ard. s. 9125. Sherr, Rose L. (U. | $0 
Institutionally dependent attitude Which arise against factor in preprofessionals ета йит! 
i with physical disabilities. Dissertation g 
eed. Eng h summary. national, 1971(May), лыш clinical р 
A - Michael. (Kent 1 9126. Smail, D. J. j i 
relationship of Sensitivity to ar e Bulletin of the British Psychological, Зо chat 
9910169 personality characteristics Dissertation Vol. 23(81), 313-315. — rapid proven Gy gg 
9120. Lackgnational, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A) 5128 ac тары place in clinical Potter the kie ad 
Eas 2 John R. & Sims, C. A. (Ipswich & change threatens radically to T nd themselves 
1 Suffolk Hosp., England) How much сап a clinical іп which future clinicians will ift in the 
‹ letin and which is resulting in a shill recen 
i , the scientific philosophy whic! i 
limits to the amount of work that à clinical psychologist (е discipline. The failure to recogni 


Teasonably undertake. It further attempts t bet bjectivism in теазигетеп hich 
Me ERAT of ists that would required io insnipulatión is central to the pé 
Of the patient population, as wellasthose affect the clinical psychologis! 
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9127. Zenz, H. (Justus Liebig U., Psychosomatic 
Clinic, Giessen, W. Germany) Gruppenprozesse in 
einer Stationspersonalkonferenz. [Group processes in 
a hospital ward personnel conference.] Zeitschrift für 
Psychotherapie und medizinische Psychologie, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 20(6), 236-246.— Reports results of an interaction 
process analysis of a hospital conference for ward 
attendants. The purpose of the conference was to foster 
independence, on the part of attendants, dealing with 
neurotic patients. Responses were computed during the 
б\г conference using а slightly modified Bales inter- 
action process analysis. Matrices of transition 
probabilities from physicians to ward personnel were 
computed, and a flow chart of the group process was 
formulated. Results demonstrate the constancy of voting 
(decision) behavior on the part of physicians and 
oscillating behavior on the part of ward attendant 
personnel. (English summary)—B. A. Stanton. 
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fo dues . Toward therapeutic care: A guide 
for those who work with the mentally ill. GAP Report, 
TMar), Vol. 7(77), 126 p. 
sabes Banerji, Saradindu. Psychoanalytic therapy, 
20 nd and morality. Samiksa, 1969, Vol. 23Q), 73- 
Ham nstead of inducing the S to immorality, psycho- 
ee helps him to renounce his impulses by bringing 
f em to consciousness. Self-knowledge is the goal of 
[NES life. This goal cannot be achieved if looking into 
АЕ аѕресі оѓ the self is considered immoral. 
unli ough analysis is against repression it does not allow 
" les gratification. Unlike a normative science, 
i oanalysis is concerned with the facts as they are 
* not ums what they ought to be. The psychoanalyst does 
serv T he the role of a moral mentor. Psychoanalysis can 
013 е cause of morality іп many ways—C. Mehrotra. 
2.30. Baranger, Madeleine. (3044 Ramón Castilla, 
Nic. ез, Атводала Introducción al grupo В: 
«таныйым ы psicoanalitica: La formación 
al розпаписа; [Introduction to Group В: Psychoan- 
Rey institution and theory: Psychoanalytic training.] 
us de Psicoanálisis, 1970(Apr), Vol. 27(2), 211- 
as Discusses the values and goals of psychoanalysis 
“al eee noting a dissociation between forma 
reali and statutes and those which are adhered to in 
(a) Re This lack of sincerity is attributed to 3 reasons: 
рү influence of the social image of psychoanalysis 
Maton, social status of the psychoanalyst; the 
тера ast and functioning of the institution not only with 
PEE „to its organization as à whole, but its distinct 
Ране its hierarchical structure, and promotion system: 
the © the difficulties inherent in the analytic process. In 
аы case, it is suggested that the analyst should be 
to ЫШАНУ alert during countertransferential reactions 
intron, an instrument of interpretation and avo! 
тело сов his own feelings and judgments. Com- 
кое оа ord F. Elman de Schutt 
-—P. Hertzberg. l 
xL Baranger, Willy. (3044 Ramón Castilla, Buenos 
ires, Argentina) Introducción al gripe D: Teoría 
trod analítica e ideología: Interacción mutua. Пп, 
[бшен to Group D: Psychoanalytic theory am 
197004 : Mutual interaction.] Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
MD Vol. 27(2), 221-234.— Considers (а) 
iguity in regarding psychoanalysis as а science or 
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ideology; (b) to what extent psychoanalysis origi 

lysis originated 
and developed according to its own laws; (c) * what 
point it reflects the sociocultural conditions of its 
environment; and (d) the multiplicity of psychoanalytic 
theories and their *fan-like" development. Warnings 
against the dangers of success are discussed, i.e. 
psychoanalysis becoming an "establishment" institution. 
Commentaries by J. R. Paz and J. P. Schust follow.—P. 
Hertzberg. 

9132. Bergen, Bernard J. & Rosenberg, Stanley D. 
(Dartmouth U., Medical School) The new neo-Freud- 
ians: Psychoanalytic dimensions of social change. 
Psychiatry, Washington, Ю.С, 1971(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
19-37.— Discusses comtemporary criticisms of society as 
meaningless, and delineates an emergent theory of 
culture more in tune with radical perspectives. The 
theory is based on the works of H. Marcuse, P. Rieff, 
and N. O. Brown—the new neo-Freudians—who inter- 
pret contemporary crises as a bankruptcy of society's 
collective symbols. It is asserted that "play"—which is 
erotic, dionysian, and narcissistic—is the counte: int of 
culture which protects the ego boundaries through social 
controls. And while play can make man lonely and 
vulnerable, it can also give him the freedom to love 
himself and others more fully.—E. M. Uprichard. 
агра K, et al. (Adelphi U.) 
Therapy of multiple personality. International Journal 
of Clinical & Experimental Hypnosis, 197 (Apr), 
19(2), 57-65.—In multiple gs conflicting por- 
tions of the original Jered have become 2 ог more, 
largely disparate an autonomous personalities. Being а 
portion, each may be called a subpersonality. Of each 2 
subpersonalities, at least 1 
therapist must 
particularly if he uses any hyp: 


complete person. ECS is 
"cated. Useful methods may 
iere ally hen the other members, as wit- 
ality to erp m 
bpersonality's behavior, feelings, and thoughts 
e merge to become whole. (Spanish & German 
1 al abstract, 

ru mira e R. (Washington School of 
Psychiatry, D. ) Psychotherapy as applied ethics. 
Psychiatry, Washington, D.C 1971(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
reudian psychotherapy as an ethical 

that "the patient ought to say 
that occurs to him, and the therapist ought 
not to take a is candor.” It is stated that the 
distinction between thoughts (such as Аит to kill M 
father) and actions are a “ basic ethical ce M 


ethica ў d 
ined. basic goal of psychotherapy 15 
bone examined, TEE ееп 10 the internal life of the 


thoughts and con uct. 
issues in therapy: love, 
а de Prenet, Coat Шоп de 

c ^ d psychodrama.] Bulletin 
peychodrame Туу Rar 203-16). 2g “Presents 


on analogy, of the relationship 
ada and the African therapeutic 


between Psy’ 
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technique of п" Practiced by the Lébou and Wolof 
yng 2 LA. 

k illiam (U. Missouri) A therapy 
content analysis ‚ Dissertation Abstracts [nier 
"s 1971(Арг), Vol 31(10-A), 5119 

137, 


M. Un tien conceptuel 
psychodrame. [A con 
analysis and psychodra 
969-1970, Vol. 2313-16) 
a detailed descriptive and explan 
te a relationship 


А D 
entre la Psychanalyse et le 
€eptual bond between psyche 
ma.) Bulletin de Psy chologie, | 
889-894. — Presents 
alory outline 


fundamental t 
9138. G 


Ytically o 
Py—in an innovative speci 
help previously unr 
m core 
! on 14 children, 


Findings 
шу that it might 
ren not to offer them 
at the Psychotherapeutic approach at the same 
at they receive special schooling and environ 

Mental intervention. Journal abstract. 
9139. Haronian, Frank. The ethical relevance of a 
technique. Journal 


62), 1-7 
ner's guided affective 
therapeutic technique, “To 
ing technique appears to 
We have new evidence for th 
cach man's personal d 
Are of his fellow 


cine, Raw. (Û 


( ], Michigan) Psychother- 
“+ Frentice-Hall, 1971. x, 170 


(Mt. Zion Hosp., San Francisco, 


of the попрауі 
Case study. Bulletin of the Menninger Cline 
Vol. 35(2), 98-112. Discusses the psycho- 


à patient who y her bills, focusing 


1971(Mar), y 
bog id of 
on the psyc odynamics T nonpayments.—j. Z 


did not 
of he; ee 


tomy. (52 ref). p Fede 

NS А- (Columbia U.) Personality 

iud of rapist. Dissertation Ab- 
nternational, 1971(Mar), Vol, 31(9-B), 5626. 
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9144 


Langer, Marie, | 
pentina) Introducción 

coanalitica y d: 
realidad. [Intro 
theory 


Ar 
ps 
criterio de 
choanalytic 


Rev 


and 
&nteria 
221 


analytic the 


cs formulated ing 
tung to current 
списігед for 


peographic se 


Bychowsk: 


Patents whose expenences 
analyst's generation and t 
analysis ге gnizing and 
stressed. А commentary by L 
Hertzberg 

9145. Lederer, Wolfgang, (l 
School, San Francisco) § 4 


rality 
aged 
implicit r 


consider their actions 


author withi 
9146. Lee, S. С. ri 
Leicester, England) Freud and 
readings. Baltimore, Md.: Pengu 
$1.75(paper) 
9147. Lerner, 
Argentina) Un caso gravi 
vaginismo neurótico. [A seri 
and vaginismus.) Acta Psigui 
América Latina, 1971(ЕеБ), 
yr-old woman, suffering from 
vaginismus which prevented hem 
Sexual intercourse with her husb 
was treated within the fram 
centered psychotherapy. The 
biweekly sessions and a furth 
session/wk only. The patient be 
that her sexual problem was ш 
conflicts she had with her mother, 
patient overcame a phobia to 
which attests to the success of th 
that the patient con ed and 
had a normal baby.—English om 
9148. May, Philip R. (U. Califo 
Inst, Los Angeles) For better or 
therapy and variance change: 
literature. Journal of s 
1971(Mar), Vol. 152(3), 184-192: 
that psychotherapy makes o: 
worse, and that this might explai и 
failed to demonstrate overall E 
ison with a control group. O! yo 
that this variance in ргуспоШе ИШ j 
therapist levels of empathy, wal ^ 
à critical survey of the ее 
cited in support are reviewe i 
indicates that, with the схоер ш 
findings were equivocal, eed 
therapy may induce a nel ч 
deterioration rests upon а Alth 
or weakly documented buc 
realize that psychotherapy, is nal 
have adverse effects, there 
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that, in situations where psychotherapy is on the average 
ineffective, there is greater outcome variation than in a 
control group. (46 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

9149. Mintz, Ronald S. (U. California, Center for the 
Health Sciences, Los Angeles) Basic considerations in 
the psychotherapy of the depressed suicidal patient. 
American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 
56-73.—Discusses a number of frequently occurring 
motivations for suicide. Detection and assessment of 
suicide danger is discussed, as are a number of important 
precautionary steps which the therapist should take. A 
short overview of various procedures to be undertaken 
during therapy is presented, including suggestions for 
pharmacotherapy. (52 ref.)—W. Vernon. 

9150. Mom, Jorge. (1938 Juncal, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina) Introducción al grupo E: Teoría psi- 
coanalítica y forma de vida. [Introduction to Group E: 
Psychoanalytic theory and life style.] Revista de Psico- 
análisis, 1970( Apr), Vol. 27(2), 238-248.— Discusses the 
discrepancies between theory and reality in psychoa- 
nalysis, noting problems on both the institutional and 
personal levels. Modern psychoanalysis is criticized for 
disorting the original theories and perpetuating a system 
of contradictions. Comments by B. López and E. 
Pavlovsky follow.—P. Hertzberg. 

9151. Morgenthaler, Fritz. (41 Utoquai, Zurich, 
Switzerland) Introducción a la mesa redonda 
trastornos de la identidad masculina y feminina tal 
бото se observan еп la pratica psicoanalitica. 
[introduction to the round table on masculine an 
eminine identity disturbances that are observed in 
р analyte practice.] Revista de Psicoanálisis, 
E (Apr), Vol. 27(2), 249-260.— Discusses the psycho- 
lynamics of sexual identity disturbances in homosexuals, 
d the importance of transferential reactions as 
h icators of previous sexual identity states from whicl 
uture developments may be evaluated. Homosexuality is 
Considered to be a developmental problem in which the 
п experience all types of sexual differentiation in а 
езе manner: superiority vs. inferiority, strength vs. 
лев», and omnipotence vs. helplessness. The ther- 
dem role in guiding the homosexual to his correct 
ae identity without damaging his self-esteem 15 
^ cua A commentary by M. Langer follows. a 

J—P. Hertzberg. 

Er. Rolla, Edgardo Н. (2698 Avenida del 
Не ertador, Capital Federal, Argentina) La interpretacion 
th el psicoanálisis de psicóticos. [Inte 
€ psychoanalysis of psychotics.] Revista de 
análisis, 1970(Apr), Vol. 270), 261-210. Proposes thai 
Psychoanalysis of psychotics should include both verbal 
ple nonverbal interpretations, the former being com- 
aid ented by kinetic models which lead to denotative 
n connotative bases for communications. 
Es ce of nonverbal gestures and actions in 
essed, noting that patients with idea 


Tench summaries) (19 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 
9153. Rosenthal, ph: J.& le Я Saul У, биш 


l- Presents Ё the results of a pilot s 
the efficac some of the results ар ot dren ith 
y of brief psychotherapy bor 33 лев wi th 
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traditional, long-term psychotherapy with a control 
group of 35 children. More than !/ the experimental 
group were successfully treated and maintained their 
improvement over the I-yr follow-up period. Criteria for 
the selection of Ss and techniques for treatment that may 
improve the rate of success achieved with brief psycho- 
therapy are discussed. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
9154. Samorajczyk, John. (Prince George's County 
Health Dept, Bureau of Mental Health, Hyattsville, 
Md.) The therapist as a meaningful parental 
figure with alienated adolescents. American Journal of 
Psychotherapy, 197\(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 110-116.—Dis- 
cusses therapeutic management of alienated youth in a 
hospital setting. A combination of therapeutic models 
was used in a “responsibility training” effort. Lack of 
individual identification was suggested as a basic 
problem, and the therapist functioned as a parent figure 
who increased the patient’s autonomy.—M. Vernon. 
9155. Schütze, G. (U. Tübingen, Div. of Adolescent 
Psychiatry & Neurolo , W. Germany) Therapeutische 
Erfahrungen bei Pubertátsmagersuchtigen. [Thera- 
peutic experiences with anorexia nervosa in puberty] 
Zeitschrift fùr Psychotherapie und medizinische Psycho- 
logie, 1971 (Jan), Vol. 21(1), 14-20.—Presents initial 
results of treatment of 9 female, adolescent patients with 
anorexia nervosa utilizing in- and outpatient psycho- 
therapy. The mean age of patients was 12.9 yr. Inpatient 
treatment duration was an average of 51 days, while 
outpatient treatment duration averag from 1-14 mo. 
Positive results were achieved with both forms of 
treatment. 8 patients evidenced a complete recovery, and 
1 patient suffered a relapse. Famil; constellation 
patterns of these patients are discu: in relation to 
progression of. treatment and relapse rate, (English 


ummai B. A. Stanton. { 
i DA. sime, Alan A. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Suicide precipitated by pm 
apy: A clinical contribution. American 'ournal of 
Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 18-26.—Many 
therapists unwittingly contribute to the probabilit of 

in UR Tete jd 

jal illustrates tterns; (а ew therapis 

ie izi 8 he superego” by mirroring the 
ding to hopelessness, agitation, 
me therapists “interrupt autistic 
і ish-fulfilling fanta- 


7. Torda, Clara. (101 W. 12 St., New York, NY) 
an aitective therapeutic for the LSD -— 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970 (Feb), Vol. 30(1), 79- 
88.— Reports observations obtained! Lbs. ag Ж А шй 
] i ient 5 

nalytically oriente pst ara pedal 


le of shortening an 1 
D users. Observations were 


hase of psychotherapy 0 4 ‹ М 

Ss from a wide variety of ethnic, 
gatis э ind financial backgrounds. The 
p ed of combined individual and Жүл 

i users to open mixed grou 

petit gu A E се ые! the LSD users 
i is, using the classical 
6 mo. Specific character 


кы erlying psychodynamic processes are 


_ гг d 
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also ted. These processes appear to be specific for chodrame. {с atharsis and р 
the user and differ from those of the heroin addict Pyychologie, 1969. 1970, Vol. 

And the chronic Alcoholic. (31 fel.) — ournal abstract, а historical development of the 

9158. van Suzanne Т, (Boston Psycho- — Aristotle and Plato through Breuer, 

1 ola The genesis of catharsis in is 

Ournal of the American Academy of illustratively and descriptively д. 

Child hiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol 10(1), 23-52 9163. Berzins, Juris |. Renee i \ 

study f patient's analysis gives rise 10 the Daniel 1, 4 Ross, Wesley F. (U. Kentucky) Reg 

pecs 4 of: (a) the Psychological issues salient for suc- of the А-В therapist "type" 

ul in tual perfection and achievement, and (b) the Por 


sessed 
the rise of an unfavorable self-image can occur in a gil А-В therapist 


not reveal disturbances and predictive 
pen Provided her with an above average clinica and 
favorable milieu, (b) the girl's ability to obtain masoch. — 
istic and narcissistic gratification from her under. of Jackson's 


t from ad ng to à prepuberal stance, and discriminant an; 
© how a traumatic ex nee in Preschool years ” 
а source of guilt and a blockage to "knowing" personality terms: so-called A-type Ss (p 
and “, ing up.”—Journal abstract compatible with schizoid patients) were ch 
9159, van ‚ J. (U. Louvain, Brussels, Belgium) cautious self-expression, social ineptness, anda и 
ште thérapie des róles figés: L de G. Kelly. [A cognitive scc pe; B-type Ss (presumably compatib 
pex set roles: The contri ution of G. Kelly] neurotic patients) appeared socially ascendant 
Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969. 1970, Vol. 2313 16), "open" to complex experiences, Results were 
793-798.— Presents а distillation of the work of George — by a cross-validation study of 50 pole 
Kelly who is not well known in French-speaking prior research the variables differentiating A-B. 


Countries, covering core constructs, role constructs, and appeared to involve a prominent “masculinity 
the exercise of playing the role of a totally different унына (30 ref.) —Journal abin а 
person for long periods of time. It is emphasized that the 9164. Cesio, F -— В, Gr» е na 
PY is creation, not ir. (22 re.) —R. E Ar епипа) Introducción al gru l att 
Smith. cá psicoanalitica, Contratransferencla: Interprela 


translerencicl y contratransferencial. [ШШ 

et р . [Psychodrama and Group А: Psychoanalytic theory a ona s 

EX analis] Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969. 1970, Vol. Countertransference: Transferential " Pasicoand 

3(13-16), 26-735.—Presents a detailed description of ferential interpretation.) Revista the d 

Similarities and differences, origins, language, and 1970 Apr), Vol. 27(2), 201-2107 EN 

ts of psychodrama and Psychoanalysis, The opment of countertransference їп 
од: 


nitions of covntertransferenos PAANAN cim 
are di . (26 ref.) —R E Smith. are presented. The countert ; 7 
9161. Zac, Joel, (1456 Anchorena, Buenos Aires, Freud with his 6-yr-old patient оаза 
Argen! Sobre el acting out у noted that contradictions arise ba 2 comment 
{08 técnicos de su tratamiento [Considerations theory in regard to counteruqa J. C.M 
on acting out and technical AS of its treatment] on countertransference by C. SI 
Revista de Psicoanálisis, "1970, Pr) Vol 27(2), 307- аге included P Hertzberg. ) The effects 
364— Discusses the analyst's role and acting-out situ- 9165. Gale, Jay. (U. ion upon symptom 
ung ious balance exists between expectation and suggestion Payson ss: 19 
the Neurotic and psychotic Parts of a patient's person- tution. Dissertation Abstracts Intel 
ality in which the anapa Plin balance by inoculatory Val 31(9-B), Sl. uri) An inve 
| Out on the a eg analytic 9166. Irwin, Tom J. (U. Mino and B therap 
me Barded as playing a centra] role in determining о! the expression of emper inter. Dissert ¢ 
teristics of the weekend, which, in turn, influences in a quasi-therapeutic Vol. 31(10-A) 
the analytic week, The interactin, relationship between siracis International, 1971(Apr), Vol. АТ 
week end has special" i 5129. 


peri 


e то significance for the 

Monday session Which serves to reestablish the 9167. Laxenaire, Michel & p 

fegard 1o uie ification which the patien manifests with Nancy, Medical School, France) Trans 
С to the analyst. Case material and different types thérapie de groupe et peyohoer 

9f acting out to disturb the analytic setting are described, ош perhotherspy and psyches 25.- 

y: at The ‘ame countertransference Problems Русо 1969-1970, Vol. 2X Freud to Lacan 

are The distortion Setting in certain а résumé of transference irom ae out of W 
mu ble abuse by the analyst of the definitions by Laplanche and А E 

Fansferential relationship is discussed. (English & the similar points of view of gro Р trans 

a МР YF, Hertzberg. psychoanalysis. Moreno’s views 

“dilution” of transference, group 


Barrucand, Dominique actions of the therapist are 
ni Catharsis et Psy- Smith. 
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erel 
in 


cohesivent®e _ 
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9168. Mendes Leal, Rita. (Lisbonne U., Portugal) pairs of psychotherapists utilize spontaneous dramati- 
Revécu, réexpérience, "tele" et transfert. (Reliving, zation with individuals and in limited groups.—R. E. 
EE "eer And Бү Si 0 Сок 9M 
Psychologie, 1969- 970, Vol. 23(13-16), 927-930. n- 9175. Bai R. (U. Basel, Psychiatric Polyclinic, 
siders the question of transference, both Freudian and aa ache REM in 
Morenoian, in terms of the constructs underlying each ihrer analytischen und verhaltenstherapeutischen 
system. The various uses of the concept arise out of the Potenz. [The potential analytical and behavioral therapy 
need to understand what memory is in the dynamics of of clinical group psychotherapy.] Psychotherapy & Psy- 
psychological functioning. The concepts of "tele" and  chosomatics, 1969, Vol. 17(5-6), 281-294,—Reports 
transference do not reduce to a common factor but each personal experiences based on 15 yr. experience with the 
serves to describe processes which propose, by different use of group psychotherapy at the asel University 
ways, to attain totalization of psychic operations, 1.е., Psychiatric Hospital. Group psychotherapy was con- 
equilibrium of the personality in relation to the self and ducted with both large and small diagnostically-inte- 
others—R. E. Smith. grated groups. 5 stages in group psychotherapy (ex- 

9169. Prager, Richard A. (Columbia U.) The rela-  plorative contact, regression, catharsis, insight, and 
lionship of certain client characteristics to thera- change) are described in relation to their accomplish- 
pist-offered conditions and therapeutic outcome. ment in a collective situation. The group-centered 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. psychiatric hospital is advocated as a means. of enabling 
31(9-B), 5634—5635. patients to experience the demands of society without 

9170. Voutsinas, Dimitri. A propos de la catharsis. exposure to the restlessness of the “outside world.” The 
[About catharsis.) Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, group process itself encourages insight, personality 
Vol. 23(13-16), 998-999.—Presents а historical and baec assumption of social roles, and adaptation 


philosophical review of catharsis. Through catharsis in ШАШ h ee learning. (English summary) (25 
it x "үне i igious )—В. A. Stanton. 
s many forms man is raised to a higher moral religio: ге Di76. Blatner, Howard. Commentaires sur 


sphere, feels joyous, and i i i irtuous 
р! eels joyous, and is reconciled with the virtu: quelques réserves ordinairement faites concernant 


ethic.—R. E. Smith. 
mith. le psychodrame: Aspects théoriques du ps 'cho- 
drame, donnés genérales: La place du гате 
dans l'arsenal psychothérapeutique: L'utilisation du 
Group Therapy Contact corporel comme complément au psycho- 
9171. Ancelin-Schutzenberger, Anne. (U. Nice, drame: Quelques indications et ар s ol 
France) Introduction au(x) psychodrame(s). [An upon some reservations уе е ane 
introduction to psychodrama.] Bulletin de Psychologie, psychodrama: Theoretical шр s р n пазь 
1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 713-714.—Serves as an general data: The ua s p» EN ДЕР ч 
introduction to and an evalution of articles on psycho- therapeutic arsenal: ШЕШ edge cae 
drama, The collection intends to show, by the bits complement ps ОЧА) ome indioa Vol 2313-16), 
chosen for publication, just where psychodrama stands tions. Bulletin le Psychol gie I ДЕҢ, fealty 
mice as a focal point for a wide variety of viewpoints 951.968... е "fusion d, abd An evaluation 59 
VM RR ус. ith. ising i iodrama is 
9172. Ancelin-Schutzeuberger Anne, Présentation body one acd fia arising in psychodra 
du psychodrame. [Presentation of psychodrama.] Bul- presented. -R. Ё. SN ce, (Hopital Ps Ton ddp 
letin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 969— 9177. Bounce: ES al filisatlon du 
ШЕ purpose of devoting an entire sae to he St. Alban, Lozere, des alcooliques; 
Make ese it “in such à уму ilizati the treatment 0! 
to make the Ee d Pree пес comprehensible The utilization of, gg Rap t M Vol 
lo the reader and avoid the numerous misunderstandings alcoholics] J vut п Many forms f psychotherapy are 
i ро reactions that the (сілі zy ЗОД for the treatment of alcoholics, Group 
е; n ” H f 
ат of lack of understanding. (9р therapies, particulars be eai" ado а 
9173. Ardoino, Jacques. Reflexion ee ent е wnipulatable, an (d reality is present in the here 


drame en tant qu’ ^ 

e qu'expérience cruci Я а now.—R. E. Smith. 

Psychodramz i іепсе.] Bulletin de and now. . Les roupes de rencontre. 
ama as a crucial experienc ] 744.—Psy- 9178. Chatel, gee А, ус ie, 1969-1970, 


Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 7 
chodrama is the MA oe th” through (лсо! ут 16) 994-997. Encounter groups, as opposed 
dramatic methods, a crucial place of privileged. en- oL 2 07- Toups, are sociotherapeutic: Despite the 
counter of the real and the imaginary at the intersection to training Bo indivi d the refusal of any group 
wh time and space. It is а method of exploration v SPA а group culture is identifiable. Теза Гаж 
Whateve is i illegality of me s in response to the 
pleasure principle as ede n ph principle, Аз fein Жош iology and social 
the urs picture oe means of XPIOMME рде Stes E nand & Манени Annie. Le 
9174. Basquin, Michel; Dubuisson, Paules "icem en l'alcoolique. [Psychodrama for me 
jeunesse. Be Rani & Test male-Monod, Genevieve. PSYC li T Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol; 
éflexions sur le couple thérapeutique en psycho- CMT 829-833.— Discusses psychodrama vin : 
тате. [Reflections on the therapeutic eo ol; as a tool in i ронена 
Dil odrama.] Bulletin de Psychologie, КО. whereby Selection o iodrama 


13-16), 775—778.—Presents the m боз 


1 change In the 


Е 5. 
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А98 dynamics of patients treated are described RE 
Smith. 

9180. Fontaine, Pierre J, (U, Louvain. Belgium) 
Psychodrame chez les adolescents handicapés en 
Institution. aen with institutionalized hand 

Bulletin 


Vol. 23(13-16), 923 9 Ps is ood ee 
6), 923-926. Yehodrama was used with 
Wholly and ially institutionalized adolescents. all ‘of 
whom were verba у handicapped 

Physical basis. The mentally handicapped group showed 


-) Bulletin 


Solange. Le Jeu de rôle 
des possibles. ds ie playing and the 
A5 1, 758-759 — Discusses role Playing in sensi. 

t and human relations training. Examples of 


de la 
[Psycho- 


groupes thérapeutiques. 
Of oc approach to the prdentandin of the dynamics 
Ups.] Bulletin de \chologie, 1969. 
1970, Vol. 2315 16) spa adetin 4 ‘we 

ment 


erence, resolution of 


‘rence interaction, resist- 
ance, Countertransference. and regression 


are all dis- 

Cussed as теше to - 

or they › - General tech 
of 10 

techniq ут, 


1 Late included. (34 ret) "a £ зА 
drame triadique avec entants et adolescents dans le 


Кошуна 1 Psychodrama with chira ө. 
adolescen tr 
Senter] Bulletin de Py chil 1969-1980 Vol 2x13. 


ts informative Observa 


) 1 tions from 5 
УГ. experience in a treatment center settini with the 
objective i different 


and seeking to make more 
PS some contraindica- 


Gennie, L'imaginaire, le 
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symbolique et le rósi со а 
Psychodramatique, The ima gined T 
п the psychodrs 


the real confronted 


Bulletin de Psychologie, 1965 1970 > 
895-903.-— Discusses the n lir 
Ognition and operational appearance, and 
use of imaginary symbolic, and re 
Psychodrama expenience.—R E $ 

9186. Lemoine, Paul, L' et 
Psychodrame [Oedipus and its re 
drama | Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1 
16). 904-907 Discusses psychodrama 


! familial role, treated as 
he past. Dynamic, diagnos 
cluded and handled from 

f reference.—R E Smith 

André, Pg 


{Group psychothera| bi 
Psychologie, 1969-1990, 0 


alytic frame 
9187 Mathé, 
délinquant 
ulle tin ie 


820-825.— Briefly describes methods used 
, 


istration of group therapy to an undefined 


25-35 yr. old prison inmates in France. А 
group therapy sessions was voluntary, Volu 
seen to be attracted to participation in 

therapy through с uriosity and a need to pai 


voluntary activity. The duration of therapy 
6 mo. to I yr. Results were evaluated on z 
subjective criteria and overt behavior. The 
use of group psychotherapy їп penal in 
stressed, as it is seen to ir 
reduced feclings of alienation.—B. A. 
9188. Meichenbaum, Donald 1, 
& Fedoravicius, Al. (U. Waterloo, 
Group insight versus group d у 
treating speech anxiety. My y. 
Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jun), Mor 
Compared 3 forms of group treatmen 
therapeutic effectiveness in reducing nb 
desensitization, (b) insight, and os Pd 
tization and insight. 53 18-26 yr. ol M 
assigned to 9 groups including a 
(attention placebo) and a waiting 
filled out several self-report erp " 
of Speaking, Social Avoidance an "s 
Negative Evaluation scales) hat thé 
questionnaire. Results indicate tha in 
as effective as the дегез КШДШ шр level 
reducing speech anxiety over cont ae port me 
assessed by behavioral, cognitive, treat 
ures given immediately after ens grou 
3-mo follow-up. The desensitiza ctive tha 
appeared to be significantly eed anxiety W 
treatment with Ss for whom раіс. 
to formal speech situations; icantly : 
treatment appeared to be signi many 
with Ss who suffer anxiety Ero 
Situations. (42 ref.) —Journal n^ transfert | 
9189. Mendes Leal, Rita. [Analytic trans 
dans l'analyse de groupe. chologie, 19 
oup analysis.] Bulletin de Psy the analyt 
Bario A Nu difference 
structure of en ere free associa 
by mirror epp een ns levels, free jo 
i .—R. E. Smi 
м Г мыш. nomen E ab Sb 
N.Y.) Therapy techniques A 
niques: Comparison and 
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of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 104-109.—En- 
counter techniques are seen as having valuable symbolic 
meanings which can be lost upon group leaders who 
have little awareness of their psychodynamics. It is 
suggested that encounter techniques would be most 
useful when combined with conventional group or 
individual therapy.— W. Vernon. 

919]. Moreno, Zerka T. "Psychodrame de 
nourrissons" dans une consultation infantile. [^Psy- 
chodrama of infants” in a baby consultation.] Bulletin de 
Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 826-828.—De- 
scribes a psychodrama session in which 10 mothers of 
46 wk. old babies, with the infants on their laps, 
parücipated in therapeutic counseling with the auxiliary 
ego in the role of "baby."—R. E. Smith. 

9192. Myers, Donald G. (Lehigh U.) A comparison 
of the effects of group puppet therapy and group 
activity with mentally retarded children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31 10-A), 5234. 

9193. Nodiot, Simone. Quelques réflexions à 
propos du psychodrame. [Some thoughts concerning 
раша Bulletin de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 
3(13-16), 771-774.—Presents reflections drawn from 
classical Morenoian psychodrama. The inclination of 
psychodramatists to undergo psychoanalysis is char- 
acterized as a fad but it is conceded that they may find 
the theory that permits them to understand and control 
and make sense. The real requisite is considered to be 
voluntary seeking and participating in the group activ- 
ities and directions of the therapists efforts,—R. E. 
Smith. 

9194. Ossorio, Abel G. & Fine, Leon. Le psycho- 
drame dans un hôpital psychiatrique. [Psychodrama 
in a psychiatric hospital] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 934-939.—Reports on the 
psychodrama in day-long sessions for 73 long-term 
female patients. Psychodrama is seen as perhap. the 
most promising of all group techniques for reestablishing 
munication in those patients who have regressed to a 
evel in which interaction is minimal—R. E. Smith 
^ 9195. Pages, Max. Les langages du sentiment. 
Г ће languages of the feelings.] Bulletin de Psychologie, 
1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 779-783.—Attempted to 
clarify levels of communication: the language of actors 
symbol, rational exploration, emotion, and sentiment oF 
immediacy on the basis of distance from immediate 
€xperiences. Periods of transition of levels show as 
penes in the group, and dialogue can occur n 

break in continuity only on relevant levels by à 
ү ропге from another with an action evoked because 
hat other person recognizes the evoking action and its 
ш Шсапсе to the one who evokes it. Dialogue 15 m 
When an authentic personal response can be mace. 

urther, dialogue is broken if a therapist insists OD $ 
response to a situation in the particular language о P 
wn school of thought.—R. E. Smith. 
1 9196. Rocheblave-Spenlé, Anne M. Réle et psycho 
ете, (Role and psychodrama.] Bulletin 
4 -1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 
escribes the concept of го 
py chedrama ZR E. Smith. 
197. Rojas-Bermudez, Jaime G. 3 
médiaire: Contribution à utilisation de marion: 
ettes en psychodrame. [The intermediate object: Я 
Contribution of the use of marionettes in psychi 116) 
чп de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(13- "d 
0-943. Recognizable, identifiable, гей» concre 
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objects—in this case puppets—may function as inter- 
mediaries in permitting communication between ther- 
apist and patient during psychodrama sessions. An 
intermediary permits preservation of necessary distance, 
and diminishes anxiety arising from human intrusion or 
assumption of roles.—R. E. Smith. 

9198. Royer de Garcia Reinoso, Gilberte, (2320 
Charcas, Buenos Aires, Argentina) Violencia у 
agresión o bien violencia y represión? [Violence and 
aggression or, better, violence and геј ression?] Revista de 
Psicoanálisis, 1910(Арг), Vol. 27(2), 271-305.— Discusses 
the theoretical and technical aspects of violence and 
aggression. Theoretically, adaptation, reality, and the 
qualitative aspects (Le., concepts of sickness and health 
which form the bases of psychoanalytic theory) are 
discussed. On the technical level, material from group 
therapy sessions is analyzed. The metaphor is regarded 
as a symbolic form in wi Ира reality covers 
concrete reality; other models of aggression are de- 
scribed. The question of isolation or reintegration of the 
violent individual into society is considered.—P. Hertz- 


berg. 

9199. Schindler, W. (5G, 
London, England) Betrachtungen zur Technik der 
analytischen Gruppenpsycho! егаріе. [Observations 
concerning techniques of analytic group psychotherap: |] 
Zeitschrift für Psychotherapie und medizinische Psycho- 
logie, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), 27-35.—Enumerates the 
various schools and techniques of analytical group 

ychotherapy. Group psyc therapy based on the 
‘amily pattern is described. Patients perform multilateral 
transferences from the original family to the group 
members (e.g. the father leader, the sibling members, 
and the whole “mother” , Bion's basic 
assumptions of dependency, flight and fight, and sexual 

airing are discussed. Techniq ed by H. Ezriel, 
b. Whiteaker, Lieberman, and R. Battegay are reviewed. 
)—English summary. 
(15 00, Тата, Gilbert. (U. len Quebec, nd 
nings et psychodrames. appenings an - 
ا‎ шел de Psychologie, 1969-1970, Va. 
23(13-16), 915-922.—Formulates the hypothesis that 
common elements may exist in psychodramas and 
happenings. Differentiations and similarities linkin, 
drama, new language, sight-sound-scene, and aim an 
end point of psychodramas and happenings are consid- 
К, Е. 
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erates several such propositions. 4 of these are presented. 
Arguments justifying circular definitions of reinforce- 
ment and extrapolating from social reinforcement 
studies in animals to human processes are critically 
examined. (77 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9213. Portes, Alejandro. (U. Illinois) On the emer- 
gence of behavior therapy in modern society. Journal 
of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 
303-313.—Considers the emergence of behavior therapy 
in our times as both an indicator and a consequence of 
major cultural trends. Behaviorism, when applied to 
complex human disorders, is an inherently limited, 
partial approach. Thus, use of behaviorism by behavior 
therapists in such cases is mainly analogical. The growth 
of behavior therapy is not explainable by its intrinsic 
merits alone; hence, an explanation must be found in its 
broader cultural setting. Rationalism as the dominant 
trend in modern culture has rendered that culture 
particularly receptive to the behavioristic image of man. 
The sociology of knowledge perspective is pucr here 
lo discuss the relative status of behavior therapy, 
reactions against it, and the unacknowledged trans- 
formations of behaviorism in its passage from theory to 
practice. (36 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
| 9214. Powell, Arnold & Lumia, Augustus R. (Co- 
ри Coll.) Avoidance conditioning and behavior 
i es: A reply to Costello. Psychological Review, 
К ош үө: 78(4), 344—347.—Сгїйсїгез the conclusion 
D. Costello (see PA, Vol. 44:12732) that avoidance 
P ан are adaptive and phobias unadaptive. It is 
1819 that behaviors cannot be functionally dis- 
шонеда on the basis of adaptiveness, since adap- 
Ed refers to a relationship between a given response 
Pr particular environmental events. Given Costello's 
E inition of adaptiveness, it can be shown that avoid- 
E behaviors are unadaptive under a variety of 
es itions, The analysis of avoidance conditioning byR. 
ee (see PA, Vol. 43:6644) does not eliminate fear 
eaten as a sufficient condition for avoidance. 
dee theoretical interpretations of avoidance con- 
this aing must take Herrnstein’s analysis into account, 
anit oes not necessarily have any implications about the 

Пагу between avoidance responses and phobias. 
sd abstract. 

AS Rappaport, Herbert. (State U. New York, 
Ex alo) The modification of avoidance behavior: 
ays autonomic reactivity, and verbal report. 
; sertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mat), Vol. 
1(9-B), 5635. 

pect Ross, Steven M. (U. Utah) The role of 
[К оп and number of exposures of hierarchy 
та systematic desensitization analog ip), 
5638-5630. stracts International, 1971(Маг), Vot- Д 
of 2T Spain, John L. (U. Tennessee) An evaluation 
phowgmand characteristics with "normal" snake 
1971 C subjects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

ghar Vol. 310-B), 5642-5643. s 
Cen 18. Yen, Sherman. (Greater Baltimore Medical 
О. Md.) Operant therapy for excessive 
1971 ing. Canadian Journal of Behavioural Science, 
ther (Apr), Vol. 3(2), 194-197.—Evaluated а specific 
Женс approach to the treatment of excessive 
de) we things behavior (obsessive compulsive disor, 
fail, * Was an 18-yr-old high school graduate who һа 
[Шей to respond to traditional therapy. The strategy Was 

integrate inconvenient consequences aS 4 part of S'S 
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self-control behavior and to delay the occ 

deviant behavior. When to ie the peat! ч 
inconvenient consequences to produce а facilitation of 
the weakening process is discussed. A follow-up study 
indicates that the present approach is clinically effective. 
(French summary)—Journal abstract. 
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9219. Boenheim, Curt. (Columbus State Hosp., О.) 
The position of art therapy within contemporary 
psychotherapy. American Journal of Art Theraapy, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 9(3), 107-114.—Modern developments 
in the larger field of dynamic psychotherapy have 
opened up new opportunities for art therapy. Art therapy 
will soon be able to stand both as a method of treatment 
and as a profession on an equal footing with any of the 
nonmedical specialties operating in the broad field of 
psychotherapy. Art theraj ists need to develop alternative 
modes of practice which will be sensitive to varying 
conditions under which they work. Art thera ists need to 
identify their own unique contributions an should not 
imitate outdated psychiatric models.—H. J. McWhinnie. 

9220. Bour, Pierre. Objet intermédiaire et psycho- 
drame. [Intermediate object and psychodrama.] Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 742-750. 
— Takes the position that in all situations of affective 
block between 2 persons, the use of an intermediate 
object may serve as а bridge. These objects represent in 
concrete form some symbolic value to which the person 
or patient may relate, e, the elements of earth, air, fire, 
and water may take the form of a lump of clay, colored 
balloons, a candle flame, and a basin of water. To be 

retizing object mediating 


effective the specific conc 0 
between 2 persons must be chosen simultaneously by 


them both in the wish to draw closer and despite the 
irrational affective distance which separates them, This 
reciprocal choice is made, at the outset, їп silence, This 


object is then revealed to others in the group. The shared 
object becomes the common object that may help to 
tains of uncrossable 


tunnel through the seeming mounta! 1 
obstacles to communication (е... schizophrenic mutism) 
and bring about the beginning of affective exchange. 


—H. E. King. 
9221. Den ve, Edward. The mechanotherapy ot 
sexual disorders. Journal of Sex Research, 1971 (Feb), 
Vol. 7(1), 1-12.—Discusses the uses of the artificial 
penis, à constricting device, the vibrator, and the Kegel 
rineometer in the treatment of impotence and frigidity. 
ese devices are used not only as therapeutic instru- 
ments but to increase satisfaction with the sexual act for 
those who are not securing it.—E. B. Jaffa. 
9222. Gruenewa Doris. (Michael elerence 
i ence and coun 
agere 0 ia | Journal of Clinical & Ex- 
Vol. 1902), 
71-82.— Presents spon i nce manifesta- 
i i i $s during assessment of hyp- 
tions in experimental 55. Ж ants aes 


in Ss in 


izability and i е 
раа context of their mana ement an 


hypnotherapy in the conte е 1 
lization. case histories are described. Counter 
transference issues are examined. (Spanish & German 


(17 ref.)—Journal abstract. _ ERY 

‚ McClaskey, Harris C. (U. Washington) Í 
des with emotionally disturbed patients: 
xperimental study. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 197 Apr). Vol. 31(10-A), 5205- 
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9224. Simon, Rita M. The 
їп art . American 
1 Vol. X4), 159-176, 
uses pictorial content and sty 
assessmen 
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style are essential for the art therapist. The contingent clectrical shock, 


several case studies in which the — ditioni: nd control treatments, Ss 


Particular painting reac 
his recognition, and the ап геһозриа 
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of pictorial 
Of Art Therapy, Patrick L. (Pacific бак Hosp, 
each to ar! conditioning with chronic alco 
asa means suggesti 
analysis, and ther. Chini 


| 
| 


that Johnsor 
ble mirror of а person's drink 
Perception and under from а hc 


"pal. Ss had been д 
4 recog basis of 3 criteria (a) days to Ist rel 
to the heart ої proporti ! year rehospitalized, and 
‘оопа. Conditioned Ss did л 


ost content, icantly г 
Н. J. McWhinnie indicate that ¢ 


essay validating Dr. Suggest that 


on Australia) Осси on 
ed by the occupational diagnosis and treatment of 

hospital "is a children. Ausiralian Occupational 
relationships 1970(Oc), Vol. 1704), 19-26.— Discusses t 
€ patient to children who spend a great part of thet 


activities, allow th 
feelings, and institutions or who suffer inadequate 


basic needs, drives and 


" Various often show retarded development. Altho 
for patients suffering these children are diagnosed as men 

йа. psychosis, considered that the term “environ! 
SK Y 


Prince. Clinic for reversal of the process. Environmental 
application of the be diagnosed by observation in occup 
ue. International Jour- developmental assessment using 
nosis, 1971(Арг), VoL through 
notic technique of serial environments. 2 case histories are prese EU 
boy and a 2-yr-old girl. The cians р 
с Was asked to used to overcome developmen! lags 2 x 
Yypnosis and then, in Journal summary 


bolic representations of у 
the $ to appreciate the Drug Therap 
ted, as well as why uli 
ggested as а useful l'alcoolisme. [Indications for s! 


temerton, Wash.) Crisis without sedative action) su 
Community Mental the complex interminglings dinal 
13-23.—Criticizes mood, and behavior often foun 

using pure homeo- was prescribed systemati 
A review of alcoholics whenever a psycl E 
tes that a necessary. Illustrative examples are 
eoretical frame- with depression, alcoholism чыш 
i representative alcoholism with opposition to pus. 


971M 


new ways its effectiveness with those Ss dici 
d of effect 
approach to crisis 
ng the  talizations. Tolerance is g x 
егей. (53 somnolence. The psychotropi cman 


9228. Vogler, R 


ons for research, Још 


of а foll 


с random shock 

" п all 3 criteria were baal 

ned and random shock р 

ис improved than (ће o 
onditioning produced 

non-response-contingent sl 


therapy effective response-contingent shock 
Profound drinking Knapp 
Occupational 9229. Wolfik, D. 


al therapy: 


subsequent emotional and environment 


may be more suitable since it denotes 


з analysis of histories revealing. 


9230, Bastié, Y. Indications du 
Annales | Médico-Psychologiques, 970000 


405-409.—The chemical nature e 


pic Center for Mental both neuroleptic and п) suggested its use 
ol 


the probl wb 


lly for à 
vchotropie um 


forms. The acute problems 
delirium) are better managed by 


of haloperidol-equanil. The specia 


the clas 
] intere 


- ao aboulic, à 
les who remain apathetic, 4 о 
is drug acts rapidly, ап EE 


effect is 001 


on depression, opposition to trea Ў 
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disorders. In addition to its current use for acute and 
chronic psychoses, depressions, and serious behavior 
disorders, sulpiride may be employed to advantage 
against the ordinary psychological problems accompa- 
nying chronic alcoholism.—H. E. King. 

9231. Bastié, Y. Suppression des crises 
d'épllepsie du sevrage par le dépakine dans les 
cures de désintoxication éthylique. [Supression of the 
epileptic crises of withdrawal by dekapine in cures of 
ethyl disintoxication.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 2(3), 400-404.—Epilepsy on withdrawal 
isa relatively frequent complication at the beginning of 
ethyl disintoxication, after occurring in Ss without a 
history of convulsions. It differs from the prodromal 
attacks of delirium tremens and the epilepsy sympto- 
matic of alcoholic mental deterioration. Withdrawal 
epilepsy is reversible and unaccompanied by electrical 
perturbations and does not indicate that the S is truly 
epileptic. It does not continue if abstinence is main- 
tained. The mechanism is a lowering of the conyulsive 
threshold, a cerebral hyperexcitability secondary to the 
abrupt removal of alcohol which has exerted a sedative 
effect. Typically, a grand mal seizure occurs within 48 hr. 
Dekapine given as soon as possible on hospitalization 
and continued for 1 wk. was effective against this risk. 
The drug was well tolerated and caused no secondary 
effects among 545 cases observed. Treatment produced 
Virtual disappearance of withdrawal seizures, a notable 
improvement over the 2.5% expectancy rate for such 
populations.—H. E. King. 

9232. Bauer, G. & Nowak, H. (University Psychi- 
dre Neurological Clinic, Innsbruck, Austria) Doxepin, 
1n neues Antidepressivum: Wirkungsvergleich mit 
Amitriptylin. [Doxepin, a new antidepressant: Compar- 
ү activity with amitriptyline.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
Я (Oct), Vol. 19(10), 1642-1646.—Compared the 
шау and pharmacologically similar substances 
loxepin and amitriptyline in a double-blind trial with 20 
mn. Clinical and statistical analyses showed great 
ШОНУ between the substances, Remissions were 
E e in 1/ of the Ss. Antidepressive and sedative 
Uc were equally strong. Chronic depressions were not 
eli enced as well by doxepin as acute ones. he side 

ects of doxepin are a result of its anticholinergic 
property and of no special damage to the S. Changes of 
dis serum transaminases and the alkalic phosphatase 
Bene, femen should be noted. (24 ref.) English 
" 9233. Biéder, J. (Bailleul Psychiatric Hosp» France) 
Ke ications des médications-retard. [Implications 0 
197000 medication.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
БА (Oct), Vol. 2(3), 424-427.—Delayed-action Ter 
ae опа have been used in endocrinology, IM. treating 

oholism, and for the application of neuroleptic agents. 
К use entails several forms of subtle risk: the 
sed substances, acting independently of the 
rs will, furnishes ready material for paranoi 
bro ing; therapeutic failures may not be obses 
PORE and responsibility is often shifted from (te 
nent who would not take his treatment" to "the 
[усап who gave the wrong treatment.” Perhaps the 
© use of the method is just prior fo leanes i 
hospital, as a demonstration of control of the illness 
терш! guarantee the patient's adherence to а presen | 
es утеп, but it will permit deviations from the ides 
Kin eon program to be taken at the least risk.—H. 
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9234. Carrére, J. (Villejuif, Psychiatric Hosp., Pari 
France) Action restructurante du sureptil tpa Paris, 
composantes anxio-dépressives d'états Involutifs. 
[The restructuring action of sureptil on anxiety-depres- 
sive components of involutional states.] Annales Médico- 
Psychologiques, 1970(Oct), Vol. 2(3), 409-419.—The 
powerful and long-acting vasodilatory effects of sureptil 
were tested on a group of 53-85 yr. old psychiatric 
pa without regard to original diagnosis, Psycho- 
logical status was evaluated by the Overall and Gorham 
Brief Psychiatric Rating Scale spies before treatment 
and again 3 and 6 wk. after the Ist evaluation, A 
psychological test battery (derived from extracts of the 
Wechsler-Bellvue Intelligence Scale, Binet-Simon bat- 
teries, Kohs’ Block-Design Test, Benton Visual Reten- 
tion Test, and the Bender Gestalt) was ap lied before 
and at the end of the therapeutic trial, The clinical 
effects, on the whole, indicate sureptil to be active and 
useful against motor slowness, anxiety, conceptual 
disorientation, tension, and affective lunting. The 
beneficial action is at times paradoxical, with improve- 
ment sometimes following transient worsening or the 
reverse. Sureptil has а polyvalent action favorably 
affecting the anxiety and depressive components, and the 
behaviors that result from them, among chronic older 
psychiatric patients, —H. E. King. 

9235. Delay, J» oe ,, & Féline, A. Essals 
du piridoxilate en t érapeutique psychiatrique. 
[Trials of pirodoxilate in therapeutic psychiatry.) Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 606-6 613. 
 Pirodoxilate acts as a regulator of cellular respiration. 
Because its mechanism is exclusively biochemical, 
affecting the use and consum tion of oxygen rather than 
producing any circulatory changes, it has been found 
useful as a protective treatment in neurosurgery, €g., in 


the management of posttraumatic comas or cerebro- 
vascular accidents, An experimental application of the 
drug to 35 psychiatric patients is reported, Ss were 


i ‚ chronic psychotics, and a small group 
organic pent the o i Ss were unaffected, '/, 


t in sully to concentrate 
d 'A sl 


and inl sen 
tients had prior treatment. 
P hich were йе, but lingering poe of attention, 
i integration, and a pove 
E ea a full social roles. Most of these 


ed their return to | 
biens were improved (A was unaffected) by beneficial 


states. The effect on neurotic Pi benign. A 
ч ‚ (Salzburg State Nerve-Clinic, 
ке Bis Div., Austria) Det ete Ma d 

leptica auf die Sdurepr — 


i Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
do Oc), Vol. 19(10), gq During therapy wit 
thymoleptic drugs in 38 depressive um acid pro- 
duction and stomach secretion were studi 
loss of acidity involving both 
noted. o the i сопре es, which could 
imipr: | 
Ао by acid Fibstitution.( 15 ref.) —Englishl summary- 
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system; e.g., a trembling leg was said to be moved by 
“the little beasts within.” The secondary symptoms 
become integrated with the rest of the personality and 
may also be invested with a private significance bearing 
on their relation to their physician. The latter should 
recognize that a kind of message may be directed toward 
him and not reject it by neurologizing it—H. E. King. 
9244, Porot, M., Couadau, A., Plenat, M., & De Mori, 
V. Essais cliniques du thiothixéne, neuroleptique 
désinhibiteur. [Clinical trials of thiothixene, neuroleptic 
disinhibitor.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Nov), 
Vol. 2(4), 618-623.—Reports the use of thiothixene 
(navane) with 20 patients selected for obsessional 
neurosis or schizophrenic inertia, 2 psychopathological 
states resistant to most forms of psychiatric treatment. 
Clinical response, typically rapid, varied from 4 
excellent and '/; good to '/ ineffective. Patient groups 
were similar in age and sex. Best reactions were foun 
with problems of most recent origin and results were 
particularly favorable for hebephrenic and catatonic 
states. Simple schizophrenic and heboidophrenic patients 
in which a certain level of activity is maintained were not 
favorably indicated for thiothixene therapy. As the 
problems of most patients treated were long-standing 
and had been subject to prior treatment without 
beneficial result, thiothixene appears to be a neuroleptic 
disinhibitor of special value for those atonic, apraxic 
schizophrenias heretofore condemned to inactivity an 
distressing passivity —H. E. King. 
А 9245. Rickels, Karl, et al. (U. Pennsylvania) end 
loctor warmth, and clinic setting in the symptomatic 
ioe to minor tranquilizers. Psychopharmacologia, 
^ 1, Vol. 20(2), 128-152.— Conducted a collaborative 
louble-blind clinical trial, concerned with the impor- 
lance of the "doctor variable" for drug treatment 
Outcome, with 485 anxious neurotic outpatients receiving 
tither chlordiazepoxide, meprobamate, or placebo. 3 
Clinics participated, and the doctor variable selected for 
Presentation was “doctor warmth." Data on the 169 Ss 
тре the 4-wk study were analyzed using а 
OU analysis of covariance procedure, Results 
| in that (a) several main drug effects, present only 
is wk., indicated chlordiazepoxide to produce signif- 
Бн) more improvement than meprobamate or pla- 
Mi 0; (b) several main warmth effects, present only at 
Wk, showed that Ss who initially rated their physicians 
hs, arm" improved significantly more than Ss rating 
fa physicians as “nonwarm”; and (С) several signif- 
ist Drug x Clinic interaction effects at 4 wk. indicat 
d | although hardly any drug differences were seen In 
Jnics, at the 3rd clinic, Ss strongly favored chlor- 
dazepoxide. Drug and warmth effects were particularly 
marked in initially sicker Ss, and warmth appears 
nly important in the improvement of initially 
E 5» placebo Ss. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
m 246. van Praag, Н. M., Schut, T., Bosma, 
Neth ergh, R. (State U., Psychiatric ШС 
eff erlands) A comparative study of the therape! i 
ects of some 4-chlorinated amphetamine van 


atives in de cologia, 
pressive patients. P. ;chopharma 

1971, Vol. 20(1), 66-16 The compounds LN 
е! 


-methylamphetamine (CMA) and 4-chloroamp 
ead are probably Aids of 5-hydroxytryptamine 
T). This has been demonstrated as plausible 1 
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these findings the following hypotheses were tested in a 
study with 29 depressive patients: (a) If there is any 
correlation between the 5-HT depleting potency of CMA 
and 4-CA and their antidepressant potency, then the 
therapeutic potency of 4-CA must be ex cted to exceed 
that of CMA. And (b) in view of the iypothesis of A. 
Carlsson and associates, that the motor activating effect 
of antidepressants is of largely noradrenergic deter- 
mination, „and their mood-improving effect largely 
serotonergic, the effect of CMA and 4-CA on motility 
can be expected to be small, and their effect on mood 
more or less selective. No unequivocal confirmation of 
these hypotheses was found. The possible causes of this 
failure are discussed. (30 ref.)—Journal abstract, 

9247. Velasco Fernandez, Rafael, et al, (Clinic of 
Behavior, Mexico, D.F.) Estudio piloto con RO 5-4556 
en los trastornos de conducta de los niños en edad 
escolar. [Pilot study with Ro 5-4556 in the disturbed 
behavior of school age children.] Revista de la Clinica de 
la Conducta, 1969(Feb), Vol. 204), 22-27.—Investigated 
the use of a new psychotropic drug, Ro 5-4556 (nobrium) 
in a clinic. 36 school age children with different types of 
behavior disturbances were treated for an average of 3 
mo. with doses ranging from 10-40 oe gd (1-1,5 
mg/kg). The drug roved to have scarcely any toxic 
effects and was highly effective in the treatment of (a) 
sleep problems, (b) enuresis, (c) anxiety, and (d) 
hyperactivity. (French summary)—English summary. 


HOSPITAL CARE & INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
Leonardo; Gagliardi Guidi, Rosanna, & 
Emilia, (Catholic U. of the Sacred Heart, 
Milan, ШП La dinamica del campo sociale post- 
edipico nella i ntita ‹ 
[Dynamics of the post-oedipal social field in the 
structuring of ersonal identity. 
Psicologia, 1970, Vol. 30, 
ment of institutionalized bo: 
ferent from that of their controls 
i imitive, an 
penn py [m , sense of abandonment, narcis- 
sistic orientation, and а prevalently feminine identifi- 
cation. Institutionalization reduced р! 
harge, decreasing achiev i 
Шр. ear of failure. Q3 ref.)—L. L'Abate. 


(Inst. Ribeiro Preto, Sá 
amento de um hos ] 
uncta particular. [Organization and operation of a day 
i i rivate А 
[y América Latina, 1971(Feb), Vol. 170), 
Describes a day hospital for psychiatric 
ressing bera loue e ч 
techniques employed, ап the philoso; 
a Croup herapy and occupational 
therapy are the central points in the program. Reports а 
the Ist уг. of 0) rations of the day hospital, and provides 
ig epidemiological data on the patients 
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camp. Here, their function is seen differently, since the 
Concentration camp has for its goal the elimination of its 
inmates while the psychiatric hospital has an absolute 
obligation to keep the interned alive. Its worst scandals 
are either suicide or escape. The principal reason for this 
unfortunate role or duty is not so och to eliminate the 
unwanted from society as to remove the un-understood, 
untreatable, or troublesome patient from the general 
hospital. It is used as the cloaca of the medical b y. The 
"psychiatric alibi" is all too often invoked because a 
patient is agitated, or provokes a nurse, or because a lack 
of funds places him on an irreversible course toward the 
pou facility. 2 possible remedies are suggested: (a) 

or the short-term, a mandatory delay within a general 
hospital before a psychiatric transfer is assured. (b) For 
the ong-term, an extension of the critical examination of 
all clinical and life circumstances affecting the patient 
into the medical-administrative practices of the general 
цера! itself.—H. E. King. 

251. Bosch, Gregor. (U. Frankfurt/Main, Neuro- 
clinic, W. Germany) Zur Frage des Abbaus von 
Zwangseinweisungen. [On the question of reducing 
compulsor: admissions.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
42(2), 65- 4.—Argues that compulsory or involuntary 


admission of Psychiatric patients for treatment has 
undesirable 


Nervous Disease Clinic. Voluntary vs, involuntary 
admissions various diagnostic cate- 
Bories, for Ist vs. 2nd admissions, as a function of the 
etc. It is concluded that the concept 
Of compulsory admission does not have to be accepted as 
intrinsically necessary. (31 ref.)—E. R. Wist 

9252. H L, Social casework and 
children's hospital. Chil- 
16(5), 192-197. —Describes a 


and group play 
nd the setting up 


[Hospital l 
1970(Oct), Vol. 2(3), 321-342. Th, 
cities and industries toward gigan 


of the spirit, 
by psychosomatic com. 
suffering by both the 
$. Hospitals them- 
а practice usually justified 
раа of beds this is 
г ers no excuse for the 

damage done to humanity by giantism. The proper size 
ids ©" many factors (the region 
з d, the division by Specialty, etc.), always including 
ie psychological needs of both the patients and the 
р! is recommended that 


that university 


Psychiatric hospital should be limited to 250 300 bed 
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discharge. They represent 
humanization of the hospita MEL 
the doors of the world outside. 


d 
Joseph. (3520 W. Oxfor 
Readmissions: Methodology bons 
the Fort Logan Mental Healt E hads of 
6(1), 1-22.—Presents various me! 


odological difficulties are deat 
envelopment, length of hosp К 
community, and personat yog 
mission rates are discussed. . 

various methods of «есш m 
mission rates determine the ex 

can (a) answer a 
effectiveness of a 


2 d F. 
ne Rosen, Bernard; Klein, Donald ^» 


Preferred sizes for other speciality hospitals 
as is a distribution plan for affiliated insti 
King. 

9254. Kriauciunas, Romualdas, | 
Hosp., Ill.) Age and sex differences in 
psychiatric hospitalization. Gerontolo, 
Vol. 9(3, Pt. 1), 221-222.—The results of 
study, based on 387 Ss, suggest that destı 
às a stated reason for psychiatric hospita 
frequent for men and for young adults 
Furthermore, admission due to managem 
Seems to become more frequent with 
age.—Journal summary, 

9255. Lawson, Robert B., et al. (U, V. 
economy program in a maximum 
rectional hospital. Journal of Nervous & Me 
1971(Mar), Vol. 152(3), 199-205.—Керо 
tempt to implement a token economy pro 
correctional hospital. 41 low functioning 
were studied regardless of diagnostic reco 
Offense. Patients selected were indifferent 
dependent, and in: tutionalized, Resul 
behaviorally inactive patients engaged 
activities in order to gain access to û | 
reinforcers. Token economy programs can 1 
tive treatment method i Nue E 
rectional hospital.—Journal abstract. 
os 9256. Martin, A., et al. L'esthéticienne 
psychiatrique. [The esthetician in the 
hospital.] Annales M. dic: Eye 
2(3), 427-432.—The role of the esthet of 
assists or counsels in the ел Р 
grooming and саге, is deemed of impor tien 
link in the contact of the psychiatric m 
social world and with significant pe л 
Ше. 2 aspects of today's care programs. 
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Klein, Rachel. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) The psychiatric service and 6 
rediction of rehospitalization: The relationship consultation, Of pvp rpm ge y ye pm] 
Between age of first psychiatric treatment contact, adequately pum i 
marital status and premorbid asocial adjustment. hospitalization. sually the ward physician was аз 
Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Jan), Vol. as the psychiatrist to recognize emotionally 
152(1), 17-22.—Attempted to determine the relative admissions; case histories of disagreements are ший to 
contributions to prediction of rehospitalization by the suggest methods for N! recognition of this 
following: age of Ist psychiatric intervention, premorbid group of patients.—ournal. abstract. 
adjustment, and marital status. Frenos socialization 
the best prognosticator, age of Ist ospitalization next in 
value, and marital status of no independent value PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 
although it had prognostic uses insofar as it was related 9262. Chouinard, Timothy. (Forest Park оа 
to the more significant. variables. (18 ref.) —R. Denis. Louis, Mo.) Eliot's "oeuvre," Bradley's 

9259, Sizaret, P. Pour une organisation des centres,” and Jung's concept, Journal 
services médico-psychologiques pénitentiaires uie Psychology, 1971an), Vol. 1601), 48-68. T. 


dans la réforme de la loi du 30 juin 1838 et des liot's intuition of the relation between communi- 
cation with the absolute and with the feminine other L] 


hópitaux psychiatriques. [Toward an organization of 4 | ihe. t 
penitentiary medical-legal services by à reform of the law confirmed in his сапу affiliation with йә бон of F. 
РГ 30 June 1938 and of psychiatric hospitals.) Annales Н. Bradley, L- Ungers description 


Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 739-742. patterns which recur Чооон Elote wort е 


= 


—Reports the inadequacies of the current juridical anima imagery (0 be the 
system in France to cope with medical-legal patient Jungian theory of the 4 stages of anima developmen ы 
problems. Recommends the formation of a special the individuation process 10 ин i ak "iu. and 
criminal section in 1 or more psychiatric hospitals to Prufrock period, paral ind" M nel 5 
A isolation and psychiatric observation of medical- negative р 1 este laa pr ignore figu. 
egal (nonresponsible) cases, such as those which now soe Dey a rhe. tranafiguration poem because 


| 


exist in other countries. Patients might be so placed, by becomes di windy 
the agencies of justice, for a period о expert observation. the ae of and 

The, staff would consist of physicians » ve ч The fiat Fry lveh ! 

psychologists and social workers. It wou! ave à "wh : | individuation 
vocation in criminology and interest itself in follow-up Ж, then, an incest and 


е. 
i 
H 
z 
В| 
i 


during probation and the pre aration of the dossier on w P 
the personality of the S thar is central to all effort toward approximation, ol. Ve P sage of T = у 
rehabilitation. It would work in liaison with the faculty evidently the "Sapientia" ЖЕ, emman) 
of law and the sentencing judges: These Suggestions are development Ме hay, (62 [= St. Haifa, Israel) 
offered as a guide for reflection on the evolution of a і the lamb: A study of 

more coherent policy and less ambiguity in the treatment 18886, ON nal o Analytical Мусу, 19710an). 
of the psychologically disturbed criminal than exists Val, 1601), 69-78.— relating 
under the present system.—H. E, King the bearing and conduct of Isaac in n 


9260. Stenger, Charles A. (Veterans Administration, h legends is to stross 

Central Office, Washington, ОС) The Vietnam era tendency in som osae in He becomes the 

veteran. Counseling Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 2(3), 1- go whereby the joy of being chosen fot the sacrifice n 

82. Because the Vietnam veteran is a special PIE dominant Isaac Christ parallel discussed. 

nomenon, the Veterans Administration staff entrusted 10 of sin and atonement, basically connected with the figure 

his welfare have pooled observations respecting his of Christ in Christianity, are x 

altitudes, values, and behavior, in order to increase staff ‘Abraham іп Judaism. (19 reyt. Federman Ай, 

awareness, empathy, and understanding. Recommen- 9264. Fabricius, Johannes. (28 Praestegnando 

dations include (a) "open communication and e C Denmark) The individuation ринен t 

ipation of the young veteran in those 0008 “The rosary 

Actions affecting him": (b) the establishment of a е hal of Analytical Pochi. тм) уа, 

Vietnam Era Veterans Committee; (с) indivi ation (n. 3-41 Bed Jung of the 
he treatment process; (d) reduction Of f ; icture series in Rosarium. 

and inflexibility. (e) A Roc of the admision Pinal woodcuts attributed 10 Arnold ay stet 

Process; (f) programming the hospital staff to meet | * 150 are analyzed and the eiie. wed te 

needs of the younger veteran; (E) individualizavion ies wan in the 1622 edition of the work are 


bed placements (h) recreational activity appro ices amplify the study. I roe complex which 


Outh; (i) "rap sessions" narrowing the “a growing su 4 

between d amd old patients; and () voca! through, оо of C 3 k form in the 

ljustment.—W. S. Sahakian. N. & *abluted' а blima! means of the Holy Spirit 
ted in the Father ya r^ 


9261. Vaillant, George Ex Shapiro, leon а] Son incarna 
Schmitt, Phyllis. P. (Tufts U., New England Medical i 
Се, Boston, Mass.) Psychologen о the Amer- “ves 

с B 

al hospitalization. MXN ۷ М. 21409), 1661- а Linjutions ‘of the amplification techaget aft 


ican Medical Association, 19 оу admit Fiscussed. Knapp. 
1665.—Out of 102 unselected patients oe aby d ү 
general hospital 44 were found to be vere admitted pe «UE 


emotional distress. Of the 44, only 3 were 1003 
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of Freud's dream . Journal аге discussed. A theory nbo 
$e Co M oues deem 1971Gan basis that A 


) Vol. symbolism constitui 

1), $9-74.— impression is conveyed both in capacity which is as much a pri 

Freud's early and later writings that his dream theory — proces. P Hertzberg i 
arose in a strictly empirical and inductive manner from 9271. Sharpe, Ella Е, 


Observation of his patients. More recent сп. revelados en el lengua : Une: 
deavors, based on Freud's extensive correspondence with [Psychophysical protease aan 
Fliess, reveal that—4 yr. before publication of The of the metaphor.) Revista de 
Interpretation of Dreams Freud had attempted to Vol. 27(2), 393-409 Discusses th 

PParatus in strictly Psychoanalyt clement in which 
I terms. In particular, the dream theory seems thought 
to have been a logical and appropriate extension of Circumstar 
neurological principles learned by Freud during his depends ; ' 
tenure as a neurophysiologist C. M. Franks theory is that the metaphor evolvi 
9266. Mary A. (U Minnesota) The theory control of bodily 
of dream interpretation according to С. G. Jung: An in bodily 


and analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Inter. materials. The nfluence of preg 


exposition 
pr 1971(Apr), үз 31(10-A), 5205 to reveal information on 


Valle, Leopoldo, El mecanismo Hertzberg 
de identificación. [The psychological 
Ж), 359 маа 2 PSYCHODIAGNO 


yehoanalytic 9272. Adams, Jerry. (William S 

Authors, such as Fenichel, Ferenczi, Freud, Klein, Columbia, S« ) Defensiveness 
га Е the mechanism of function of the warmth of test 
identification, its relationship to other cgo-defense Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 19 
mechanisms, types of identification, the dynamics of 444 Hypothesized that a warmer 
tification, the Ocdipus conflict, the ego, id, superego, MMPI would reduce defensiveness 
and other related Psychoanalytic Concepts. (36 ге.) К and F-K scores and permit the 1 


Psychiatric symptoms. Over а 7-moj 
9268. Paulsen, p (20 Hyde Park Square, London, 


те fused on a w 
n which the 


scharges finding subsi 


with either a warm or cold їп с 
ng. Journal of tered to a total of 61 mothers and 47 | 
» 1971(Jan), Vol. 161), 1-17.—3 being evaluated in a child ps 
aspects of dreams and fantasies of falling are stressed scores were significantly higher 
And supported by clinical material. The significance of significantly lower for the cold-form 
z general context received the warm form scored 
of anxiety states, forebodings, and panics. Transference, while fathers did not differ across OR 

ым, | ms and fantasies, that, while ап increase in honesty f 
was highlighted. The nature of the fall is discussed as а manipulation of the forms, there Was 
ре i and personal indicate that there was also an in ; 
ces with patients. (16 ref.)- P. Federman. edgment of psychiatric problems. If 

9269. Raybin, James В, (U. Colorado, Medical high K and low F-K scores, rather ni 
кй) The deed A study in family com- Covering up of ve are an asse 

` American Journal of Р. "Chíatry, 1970(Nov), logical health S. Knapp. 
Vol. 127(5), 617-625 — Discusses the curse, or pa E9273 Adis Castro, Gonzalo. (U. | 
a om the viewpoint of its Tole in family School, San José) Salud mental, 
communications. „Illustrations are Presented from 4 contexto socio-cultural. [Mental 
families. The Creation and maintenance of а curse as part socio-cultural context.) Acta ee 
of a larger fı У o thology involves individual Prob- América Latina Monograph, d 
fami in identification and magical thinking, as well as — Research in the mental health т 
ned ER Ol homeostasis and the transmission of account the sociocultural context ing 
rrationality. ا‎ of individuals and families caught tigations are carried out. The empl 
System is an arduous task, as there priate since very often one ШЕ. 

inevitable fate. Ol o апре What is often seen as One's contradictory situation: on the 


MISC ual 

ошта! abstract, tance of the fact that the individual 

England É Charles. (50 Wimpole St, London, within his own sociocultural сое Н 
proceso, : -— smo y Su relación con los research in this field indicates thal 


[Symbolism and its been evaluated without taking into © 


i à f his own 
Psicoanálisis, | Processes] Revista de sociocultural expectations 0 f 
he nea br SS E 


tio; — Examines Several examples аге tae on nul 
ction, notin э aC processes and studying and understandin А 
et n primary Freud's initial ideas on differences which epidemiological research in 
ular reference uu » With partic- carried out. (16 ref.) —V. A. Co 


to Winnicott 2, Gonzalo & Araya Q 

easons which ; innicott and Milner on illusion. 9274. Adis Castro, one 

ls ey that limiting symbolism to the use (Chaput Psychiatric Hosp., oa \ 

Freudian theory o Primary process is incompatible with — Mini-Mult: Una forma аб M 
Оп the nature and development of ego  fásico de la personalidad 
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рот A short form of the Minnesota Multiphasic 
ersonality Inventory, MMPI.] Acta Psiquiátrica у 
Psicológica de América Latina, 1971(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 
12-18.—A short form of the MMPI, Kincannon's 
Mini-Mult, was evaluated in a retrospective study. 40 
MMPI protocols were randomly selected from the 
archives of a Costa Rican psychiatric hospital and the 
responses to the Mini-Multi questions were extracted 
from them. Local regression equations were employed to 
estimate the scores in the original MMPI scales; it was 
found that the error introduced by the short form tends 
to be relatively small. It is concluded that the Mini-Mult 
can be employed instead of the original form of the 
MMPI when there are time limitations or the educa- 
tional level of patients is low.—English summary. 

. 9275. Adís Castro, Gonzalo; Hernández Ureña, R., 
Viquez Carvajal, C., & Alvarenga Bianco, F. (U. Costa 
Rica, Medical School, San José) Investigación epi- 
demiológica en América latina: Prevalencia de 
problemas de salud mental en Costa Rica. 
[Epidemiological research in Latin America: Prevalence 
of mental health problems in Costa Rica] Acta 
Psiquiátrica у Psicológica de América Latina Monograph, 
1970, No.2, 89-114.—Psychiatric epidemiology in Costa 
Rica was evaluated by means of a questionnaire in a 
direct interview with a sample of 750 Ss; 650 were from а 
tural setting, and 100 were from an urban setting. The 
overall percentage of prevalence of psychiatric disorders 
(prevalence of urban and rural samples, respectively, are 
in parentheses) was: psychosis, 2.9 (6 and 2.5); person- 
ality disorders, 10.1 (13 and 9.7); psychoneurosis, 38.7 
(28 and 40.2); psychophysical reactions, 28.1 (27 and 
28.3); epilepsy, 2.2 (2 and 2.2); and alcoholism, 14.9 (24.4 
and 13.2). The limitations of the study, including the 
small size of the samples, are indicated. (20 ref.)—V. 4. 
Colotla. 

9276. Bemporad, Jules R., Pfeifer, Carl M., & Bloom, 
Wallace. (New York Medical Coll., Flower & Sth Axe 
Hosp.) Twelve months’ experience with the GAP 
classification of childhood disorders. American, Jour- 
"al of Psychiatry, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1276), 658-664 
—Describes an assessment of the value of the ney 
Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry (GAP) 
classification of childhood disorders, which took place 
after this system had been in use for 1 yr» during whic! 
time 310 children were seen. The. GAP classification 1s 
compared with the Diagnostic and Statistical Manual 0) 
Mental Disorders (DSM) 1 and DSM П. While overs 
satisfaction with the GAP classification is expressed it 1S 

ti 


f anxiety ane | 
aggression, 


ШҮ сиу, abandonment, and death, аге described Sd 
егеп age and sex subgroups. Drawings of “the lai 

i interiors (houses. 

the cycles of 


d and counted, 
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e.g., evil objects or cosmic symbols. The responses of 7, 
unstable children are analyzed, for ON. of dud 
disorder, psychosomatic problem, neurosis, schizophre- 
nia, and organic disorder. The abnormal children 
showed insecurity in the way their lands of joy were 
easily transformed into fear, unbalance in their treatment 
of real and imaginary elements, etc. Test responses relate 
more closely to the TAT than the Rorschach. The 
fear-and-joy" test centers on elements scattered 
throughout other rojective techniques making possible a 
more rapid and direct approach to the child's problem. 
—H. E. King. 

9278. Cabildo Arellano, Hector M. (Dept. of Public 
Health, Mexico City, Mexico) Investigación 
epidemiológica en América latina: Estado actual de 
la Шы ا‎ epidemiólogica en América latina. 
[Epidemiological research in Latin America: Current 
status of epidemiological research in Latin America.) 
‘Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de América Latina Mon- 
ograph, 1970, No. 2, 126-139.—Since the beginning of 
the century, the following epidemiological studies have 
been carried out in Mexico: 4 studies on homicide, 2 on 
suicide, 3 on juvenile delinquency, and 3 on men 
disorders. The results of the last 3 studies showed that 
the overall percentage of I of mental disorders 
in the population was 32.9. The percentage of prevalence 
of specific mental disorders was: psychosis, 1.01; senile 
psychosis, .31; alcoholism, .70; epilepsy, 30; mental 
deficiency, 1.22; neurotic reactions, 13.45; mild emo- 
tional disorders in children, 13.23; and severe emotional 
disorders in children, 3,05. (29 ig eae A. Сою. 

9279. Calvi, Gabriele. (Catholic U. of the Sacred 
Heart, Milan, Italy) Lo sviluppo di nuove direzioni 
esplorative nella lica psico- 


diagnostica. [Development of new explorative direc- 


i by an $ helps с his 
Red increases ta S's motivation, humanizing the test 
situation, and reducing the chances of errors. 

response sets is also discussed. ‘Abate. 


9280. Clum, ; 
iul Medical School) Prognostic indexes in a 


population. Journal of Consulting 
ry per 1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 436 


& Clinical Psychology, 19. / 
— i hical variables, available at the time 
peers. NA chiatric service, to [d ы 
i j 27 male patients (Navy an 
hospital adjustment o) P "miliary "МЕ. Predictor 
eee bined, using а E Pu 
i simple item-anal scale. The latter 
ered 6 ane ightiy, but not signi MN t Ron 
i i rocedur 
ad multiple ret Variables which were reliable 
tional specialty, 
fe's attitude, (d) solitariness 
(f) diagnosis, and (g) 


n for inservice à 

ment on base-rate prediction was not possibi e » 
i е in effectiveness rate for expsychiatric pa ус! 
БГ high prognosis score asa 


ffected b: selecting а hig 
cout pment Tor returning a patient 10 duty.—Journai 
abstract. cile; 
B ‘eS Carlos А. СИД) del Valle, Medical 
School, Cali, Colombia) Investigacion epidemiológica 
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epilepsy increase in the lower soci 
el estudio de la prevalencia de trastornos mentales: reater Santiago studies showa 
Ensayo metodológico en una población semi-rural. of around 1875 mental disorders 


i Д - lation, neurosis and alcoholism bein 
uation of the instruments available for the Study of the disorders (18 ref.)—V. А. Сор 


9285. Mariategui, Javier. (Cayeta 
Sample of a semi-rural population.] Acta Psiquiátrica y U., Lima) Investigación epidemio 
Psicológica de América Latina Monograph, 1970, No. 2, latina: Estudios de 


epidemiología 
Peru. [Е pidemiological research И 
cal surveys an abridged Studies of psychiatric epidemi 


Psiquiátrica y Psicológica de Amé 
checklist of psychiatric symptoms were given to a 1970, No. 2, 140-160.—An epidem 
ilisti as a conducted in the District of Lin 
town in Colombia. The results were validated by  evalute the prevalence of psychiati 
Psychiatric examination Of a stratified random sub- tionnaires and interviews were empl 
composed of 4% of the familes in the 
Persons and the general of mental disorders was 18.7% 6 
Population; the checklist of Symptoms was found useful differences were found between f 
in identifying mentally ill persons in a Population, but (middle and low) studied, The rate 0 
Was unable to indicate their type. (15 ref.)—V. A. Colotla. іп this study is contrasted with the 
9282. Listiak, Richard L. & Stone, LeRoy A, (U. found in Tugurios, Mendocita, in 195 
Nebraska, Medical School, Omaha) Psychophysical is discussed in terms of the so 
approach to Clinical judgment of low T scores on the prevalent in the Tugurios zone. (25 
. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 9286, Misyuk, N. S., Lepeshii y 
1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 447. -Presented randomly and А, S. Elementy avtomatizatsii di 
individually T scores on the MMPI, ranging from ргоіѕеѕѕа v nevropatologil. 
0-110, to 14 PhD clinicians in Minnesota and 18  automatization of the diagnostic 
nicians in Kansas for evaluation of pathology. Ss pathology.] Minsk, US R: Belarus 
showed low agreement Оп 2 scales (Pa and Ma) and were — ommends which diseases it is wise to € 


Significantly different on 7 out of the 10 scales. of the electronic computer, with 
Innesota judges tended to терага low scores as directed to the algorithms which | 
representing less Pathology a 


nd to view Pathology in a diagnosing diseases of the huma n 
near manner. Limitations of the study are noted.— $.  Describes and illustrates 1 of the ) 
epo. algorithms, proposed and tested by 
283. Marconi, Juan. (U. Chile, Medical School, diagnosis of Brats tumors. Diagnostic fabl 
ntiago) Esbozo de modelos de valor epidemiológico ^ which facilitate the differential 
impairment of cerebral circu Hie 
prognosis for acute EL i 
idtrica y Psicológica аге considered along with the develop 6P 
of primary medical documentation. 
Latin America are London, "m 
entric model, ignor- 9287. Muñoz, Leonardo. m coil 
Ї the population. A Santiago) El método ер licación 
15 proposed disclosing the aspectos prácticos de su oe a 
uropean culture at the uni- [The epidemiological method: So Wee 
aboriginal cul- its application in _ psychiatry) d 
veing a problem activity approached Psicológica de America Latina Мот 
У cultures on both sides of the barrier. 3 cultural models 13-42.—Epidemiology is base 
of medicine in Chile are described: European, Popular, variables studied were: (a) the 


and Mapuche, emphasizing the need for a cultural observed events lasted: (b) the place 
relativistic approach to them,— - A. Colotla. 


in which these events occurred; Md 

9284. Marconi, Juan & Muñoz, Leo gt! U Chile, characteristics of the people ой 
Medical School, Santiago) Investigación epidemi- pation, education, etc. Epidemiology 
ológica en América lat isión general de [а psychiatry, tends towards direct р е‹ 
investigación epidemiológica en salud mental en determine the number of cases шафе 
hile. [Epidemiological research in Latin America: studies can be either transversal or 108 
pidemiological research on mental health in Chile.] frequency or rates most used S. 
Acta Psiquiátrica Y Psychologica de América Latina chronic illnesses pe the preva 
А 115-125. Epidemiological rates.—V. А. Colotla. 
in Chile has i . Phillips, Leslie & Draguns, 
evaluating the prevalence of alcoholis peen aimed at Cul] ET A of the E 
Annual Review of Psy choa b 
482.—Reviews literature publis ed 
1966 and December 1969, stressi 
tensions, and ambiguities in M. 
: (1869. 25500141 strata of the behavior disorders. Rome deque 
3 аро „ and again j objections to the system i od 
Greater Santiago (1967-1968), Alesse: SPORE M detense of traditional classificatory ™ E 
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for new systems of classification; (d) work within the 
conventional diagnostic system: the differentiation and 
identification of syndromes; (e) psychopatholo; in 
children: a special problem of classification; (f) from 
symptoms through syndromes to scales: new trends in 
ош; (g) diagnosis as а rational decision and as а 
social act; and (h) diagnosis across time and space. The 
general conclusion is “that psychodiagnostic classifi- 
cation has moved far beyond the assignment of indi- 
viduals to qualitative and mutually exclusive categories.” 
(275 ref.)—P. Hertzberg. 

9289. Prabhu, G. G. (All India Inst. of Medical 
Sciences, New Delhi) Clinical utility of Piotrowski's 
alpha diagnostic formula. Indian Psychological Review, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 110-112.—Evaluated the clinical 
utility and validity of Piotrowski’s alpha formula using 
Rorschach records of 100 psychiatric patients over а 4-yr 
period. As a screening device the alpha formula did 
differentiate between the neurotics and the schizophre- 
nics, Later follow-up and final diagnosis showed that the 
alpha formula is quick, objective, and reliable in 
differentiating neurotics from schizophrenics. —K. С. 
Panda. 

9290. Rock, Nicholas L. (Tripler General Hosp. 
Psychiatry Service, Honolulu, Hawaii) Conversion 
reactions in childhood: A clinical study on childhood 
neuroses. Journal of the American Academy of Chi 
Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 65-93.—Conversion 
reactions are more frequent than the available literature 
indicates. However, the keeness and discerning ability of 
the physician determines the diagnosis. With sensori- 
motor or neuromuscular disorders in children, the 
diagnosis should be considered early. The child’s rapid 
change of symptoms can lead one to believe that there is 
no problem if the symptom has disappeared during 
medical evaluation. Diagnosis of conversion reaction can 
be established by simple inquiry into school perform- 
ance, peer relationships, interests, and parent-child 
relationships, especially maternal ones, Earlier diagnosis 
means better prognosis for prevention of permanent 
ер disability, and/or more severe psychopathology. 

ref,)—Journal summary. 

9291, Russ, Sandra W. (U. Pittsburgh) Treatment 
decisions as a function of clinical à 
Res: Dissertation Abstracts In 

Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5640. 1 

9292. Strain, G. ©. 2 Kinzie, Wayne B. (U. Georgia) 
Improving prediction of brain damage with 
Tactile Performance Test for а peyer 3001), 
lation. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1910(Feb), Vol. 
143-146.—The Reitan-Halstead Organic Test Bata 
has been found of little practical value im genera 
рса populations іп. that it does по! 
Ospitalized organics from schizophreni 
Was made to improve such discrimination throu 
application of response-contingent cens 
performance during administration LEN di 

ery. Ss were 48 hospitaliz а! б 
schizophrenic reaction or Brain syndrome. ay actile 
erformance Test was administered to A of d z i 
under standard administration conditions аде 


ternational, 


other '/, under conditions of response-conting ven 
2 t 
Sure. Under the latter condition the signe 
ifference in performance by the grou 
Ophrenics scoring within the brain 
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re was à 
fewer 


—Journal abstract. 
y 9293, Sullivan, Philip R. 
ass.) Influence of personal values on 
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judgment: A milita gremio. amei Nervous 4 
Mental Disease, 197 (Mar), Vol. 152(3), 193-198.— The 


role played in ud the Fagen ot} e 


ence i 

tained that, while personal values do exercise an 
influence, this represents an unwarranted and to- 
be-avoided intrusion of the psychiatrist's personal lif 
into his work. The present study gives an example of the 


ent, and demonstrates by 
analysis of an individual case that the psychiatrist must 
at times inevitably introduce his personal values in 


forming his professional judgment.—Jowrnal abstract, 
9294. Mare any, 35 ndro & Del Olmo, Gabriel. 
(G. Дш. Alfaro Poly ра tina) in 
vestigación epidemi latina: 
Perspectiva de los epidemiológicos en la 
Argentina. [Е research in Latin America: 
An ее —— in Дауды 
Acta Psiquidtrica у Lp ic. gin imérica. Latina 
h, 1970, No. 2, 43-53,—There are several psychi- 
atric epidemiological studies in Argentina: (a) Preva- 
lence studies report different figures and are эси! to 
compare for they reflect ferences in research. pro- 
cedures. (b) Rate of suicides has decreased in 
Buenos Aires from 33/ 100,000 inhabitants in 1879 to 9.3 


lower classes. 
pp im $ were more restrictive of alcoholic behav- 
ior, and preferred punitive solutions to prevent it. (15 


E 
EH 
is 
Şi 
1 
i 
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"9 There were more 
; the others: 
epileptics in Area П than m la Area 


as many cases 
others. —V. 4. Colotla. 
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Behavior therapies are described and illustrated, and the 
point is strongly made that suicide behavior is not a 
unitary disorder. (44 ref.)—W. Vernon. 

9306. Glaser, Kurt. (U. Maryland, Medical School, 
Baltimore) Suicidal children—management. American 
Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 25(1), 27- 
36—The child's comprehension of death is that of a 
reversible event. Thus, the threat of suicide implies that 
the child can live on and enjoy the parents’ changed 
attitude. Serious suicidal threats by children are often 
provoked by seemingly trivial causes, but they must be 
appreciated as significant for the child at his intellectual 
and maturational level of reasoning. While completed 
suicides in children are rare, suicidal statements and 
threats are not, and they may be indications of emotional 
disturbance. (15 ref.)—W. Vernon. 

9307. Hood, Ralph W. (South Dakota State U.) Effect 
of foreknowledge of sex and manner of death in the 
assessment from suicide notes of intent to die. 
Journal of Social Psychology, l971(Jun), Vol. 84(1), 
73-80.—Investigated the differential assessment of intent 
to kill oneself perceived in previously written suicide 
notes as a function of foreknowledge of the note writer's 
sex and nature of death. Foreknowledge that the note 
writer later died from natural causes resulted in a greater 
assessment of intent to die than foreknowledge that the 
person later committed suicide. There was an interaction 

etween foreknowledge of sex and nature of death: 
suicide notes previously written by females were per- 
ceived as indicating a greater intent to die if it was 
known that the women later died a natural death than if 
it was known the women later committed suicide. These 
results are consistent with cultural expectation con- 
cerning general differences in male-female behavior anı 
were considered as providing support for the risk o 
retrospective distortion involved in the study of suicide 
after the fact as well as indicating that stability in suicide 
Statistics need not imply legitimate knowledge con- 
cerning the suicidal behavior the statistics are Suppo 

to represent. (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Crime 

9308. Bennett, Lawrence A. (Dept. of Corrections, 
Research Div., Sacramento, Calif.) Test taking in- 
Sight” of prison inmates and subsequent parole 
adjustment. Correctional Psychologist, 1970070), Vol. 
АП), 27-34—To provide a measure of insight into 
Normal psychological functioning, 32 prison inmates 
Were tested within 2 wk. of release on parole and were 
instructed to “fake-good” in such a way a5 to produce 

Normal CPI and MMPI profiles. Cases were Г 
ordered on a “normal-abnormal” continuum and com 
рага to parole officers’ ratings of adjustment 6 mo. alter 
үр ase and to parole outcome at the end of 2 уг. About 
з of the group was able to achieve relatively normal 
Profiles. For those cases where comparison with inten 
esting was possible, 3/, evidenced a shift toward more 


ie i ight а in this study and 
profiles. Insight as measured n bi tment, i 


uà this sample was unrelated to P: dust 

mo: noted that despite the instructions tO Чаке-р000, 

ev Н of the Ss responded in terms of their own 
aluation of themselves, suggesting that Pret р 


esting can bi iable indi f 
Ў e used as a reliable indicator 0! М5 
Which can be related to subsequent parole adjustment 


(19 теѓ) к 
К ‚ V. Hamilton. 
9309. Cohen, John. (U. Manchester, England) Un- 
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certainty and risk-taking in crime. Bulletin of the 
British Psychological Society, 1970(Oct), Vol. 23(81), 
293-296.—Discusses and analyzes the problems of 
uncertainty and risk-taking in relation to crime. Cited is 
a twofold difficulty in the application of the theory of 
uncertainty and risk to the domain of crime, i.e., devising 
suitable experimental situations, and securing suitable 
control groups, Ingenuity, resourcefulness, and serious 
study are needed.—V. $. Sexton. 

9310. Cunningham, Cyril. (Portsmouth Polytechnic, 
England) Korean war studies in forensic psychology. 
Bulletin of the British Psychological Society, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 23(81), 309-311.—The Korean war studies are seen 
as of doubtful value to forensic science outside the area 
in which they were applied. These studies did contribute 
some useful material to penology, clinical psychology, 
and the understanding of the human thought processes. 
It is stated that much can be learned from the Chinese 
use of group dynamics, though doubtless at the risk of 
being accused of advocating “brainwashing.” Penology 
can profit from the lessons these Korean studies afford 
concerning the control of the social structure of prisoner 
groups and the need for extensive segregation acilities 
within every prison.—V. 5, Sexton. 

9311. Kodman, Frank & Hopkins, Robert W. (Murray 
State U) Correlates of ego-strength in а sample of 
Kentucky р! 


1970(Jul), Vol. 41), 1 
E on e D cies from 350 males on the basis 


forming, socially outgoing wi! 

strong emphasis on masculinity, r 
normal amount of defensiveness, and а tendency towar 
abstract interests; the low-ego-strength group was 
by poor self-concept, poor ego-strength, 
nd pessimism, more than average 
oncerns, rigidity and compul- 
d withdrawal, unusual personal 
а dissatisfaction 


experience, high activity level, shyness, 1 a 
ith i nd a hi tential for 
with interpersonal relationships à j p paient ү 


educational 
ier human figures. 
E sone between high ego strength de 
psycho athology and prognosis for social rel 
—К. 


Hamilton. i 
Hopkins, Robert W. (Murray 
опе characteristics of Kentucky 


mA nomothetic anal у of 


inmates shows а mean ‹ 
uey pina T subscales 4 and 9 (psychopathic bas 
and hypomania)... 
shows the average inmate t ме gend 
i n-hostile with a moder psy: 
аав не іѕ ап арѕепсе poer eri 
i itivity to othe : 
a fem acti vith | relationships and а 
E ts." —R. V. Hamilton. 


ison 
ota). 


o. toward, ана G. (U. Florida) A вое Юи 
measuring atong changes among е Peston 

ae i May), Vol. 31(11-A), Ў 
АКД [ета yi State U.) ive 
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modeling in youthful offenders with high and low 
о-н (overcontrolled-hostility) personality ty, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 


31(9-B), 5648. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


9315, Breskin, Stephen & Burchill, Philip G. (New 
Nonverbal 

and severity of criminal offense in a group of 
delinquents, Journal of Psychology, 1971(ul), 
Ss were 100 male juvenile delin- 
quents (12-19 yr. of age). Each delinqueni's criminal act 
was classified as a Ist or a latter offense, and as a crime 


rty, 


York State Psychiatric Inst, New York) 


ol. 78(2), 265-267. 


against a person or a crime against pro 
endangering public health and welfare, F 


€nmes against people. 100 Caucasians and 100 Negroes 
9316. С, ‚ Desmond S., Howard, Kenneth I., & compared with the other deling 

Ni A. (U. Colorado) Multivariate with a nonde quent noni po 

analysis of ga delinquency: Ill. Age and physique number of pe lity trait differen 

в and clubs. Multivariate Behavioral Research, (Һе Negro delinquents and the nora 


1971an), Vol. 6(1), 75-90. Compared 238 gang mem- 

and 82 club boys with reference to national norms 
Possible relationships 
5 Behavior Factor Scores 
are examined. Gang boys were shorter than club boys at 

subgroup as well as the aggregate level. It was also 
among themselves on age, 
е These differences are related to 
erences in behaviors. Furthermore, gangs differed 
sharply among themselves in regard to the within-gang 
and weight and 
havior. Group process effects are discussed.— Journal 


for age, height, and weight 
between these variables an 


found that gangs differed 
ight, and weight. 


connections between age, height, 


асі. 


9317. Dill, Joel $. (Ball State U.) An experimental 
comparison of single therapist and multiple ther- 
counseling with incarcerated female 
International, 


apist group 
delinquents. Dissertation Abstracts 
ДАР, Vol. 31(10-A), 5120. 

9318. Erikson, 


Robert V. & Roberts, Alan Н. (Youth 


Development Center, Loysville, Pa.) Some 
tion: ith 1 


matched for age and IQ, on measures of ( 


planning ability, (b) impulsiveness, (с) verbal delay of 


gratification, (d) internal 


adjustment ratings, using the nonverbal Porteus Maze 


Tests. Thi 


Я j 5849. ; 
о) Toward а typology ot juvenile нымын. — ^ 914. Martin Canivell esu 
therapy ands Prevention. New York, conocer el volumen rea \ 


Stratton, 1970, xvi, 203 p. 
State Training School fot Gal 
у L can Or Girls, Geneva 


b 
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pes. program implemented at a privat 


igh-rigid 
delinquents tended to be latter offenders and to commit 


pecial cottage and attend public 
is choice was made with the 


Erie E. (Illinois 
ggressive 
delinquent boys. Children, 


1969(May), Vol. 16(3), 103-10 


quent boys which attempts to (a) 
program, (b) reduce pressure @] 
demonstrate group work principles 
(d) offer constructive group experie 
provide an ^ortunity to observed 
in a constructive setting, and (Ma 
clearing a blighted valley. It isaga 
purposes were accomplished, along 
effects.—D. T. Lekarczyk : 
9321. Henning, John J. & J 
Youth Cor Research & 
ponent, Chicago) Personality chai 
or and Negro adolescent delinquents, 
chologist, 1970(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 125 
School Personality Questionnaire 


Negro delinquents were less inte 
more emotionally stable, less 
more sensitive, more self-sufficient, 
view themselves as in conformity 10 896 
Caucasian delinquents compared ї 
population were less intellectual 
Sensitive, more doubting, and 
themselves as not in conformity У t 
The Caucasian delinquents demon 
opment of intellectual resources, @ a 
stronger feeling of being norm violaton 
delinquents. These differences Of 
Suggest that the goals and methi 
appropriate for | racial group may 
another.—R. V. Hamilton. 

9322. Hook, Ernest В. & Kim, D 
Albany Medical Coll.) Height and ani 
in XY and XYY boys. Scion 
172(3980), 284-286.— The observed 
XYY genotype with both large ҺЕ à 
institutionalization for antisoi D 
large size per se in childhood might 
personality patterns leading to m Н 
delinquency. To investigate xy 
distributions of 4 groups of 4 
institutions for nonpsychotic, bli 
offenders were compared with робу 
predicted gaussian distributions e 
mean and variance of the аре-а0] 
group. [n none of these group T 
increased number of large indivi e 
the same institutions all had ar" : 
percentile of XY boys of 

ract. E 
ш Kallstrom, Dale W. йе Е 
perceptual organization î juveni 
quent and non-delinquen 1971 (May 
tation Abstracts International, 


ifficulties i ining the г 
Difficulties in determining 1 
үк нетер Revista del E 
1970(Dec), Vol. 32, 131-138. Hs 
different concepts, e. g., insta 
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arents along with instances settled in court. However, 
statistics are mistrusted because of hidden juvenile crime. 
Reasons for hiding these crimes are the following: (a) the 
very nature of such acts, (b) social reasons wherein the 
offense is not brought to court, (с) family reasons, and 
(d) by action of the organizations in charge of treatment 
and repression of juvenile delinquency. In Spain family 
reasons are particularly relevant in solving the problem 
of an accurate determination of juvenile delinquency, 
because Spanish families wish to keep an appearance of 
honor with little interference from strangers.—A. M. 
Farfaglia. 

9325. O’Neil, Carle F. (lowa Training School for 
Boys, Eldora) Working with families of delinquent 
boys. Children, 1969(Sep), Vol. 16(5), 198-202—De- 
scribes a program of work with families of 12-18 yr. old 
delinquents. Analyses of attitudes of parents at the time 
of institutionalization of their sons are provided. The 
composition of staff teams (psychologist or social 
worker, boy’s houseparent or teacher, and a represent- 
ative of the home community, such as a clergyman or 
patrol officer) are described. Each team meets with each 
interested family for 2 days, conducting a total of 4 2-hr 
sessions. Films and tapes are made of family inter- 
actions, if the family is willing. 6 principles useful for 
dealing with these families are listed, as are the 
diagnostic and treatment goals held by the staff team. 
Family variables leading to delinquency are discussed. 
—D. T. Lekarczyk. 

,9326. Thelen, Mark H. & Fryrear, Jerry L. (U. 
Missouri) Effect of observer and model race on the 
imitation of standards of self-reward. Developmental 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 5(1), 133135. Assigned 
black and white 15-17 yr. old delinquent males to 
Observe a black or a white model who employed liberal 
or stringent standards of self-reward behavior. 24 other 
Ss did not observe a model. Even with explicit normative 
information, Ss clearly imitated the self-reward stan- 
ү of the model. Black and white Ss imitated the 
iberal white significantly more than the liberal black 
model, but imitated the stringent black and white models 
about equally. Evaluative semantic differential ratings of 
TA attitudes showed little relationship to the imitation 
of self-reward.—Journal abstract. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


9327. Benjamin, Henry. (44 E, 67th St, New Yorke 
vfi Should surgery Tas performed on transsex- 
2s 8? American Journal of Psychotherapy, 1971(Jan), Vol. 

X1) 74-82.—Discusses various factors 1n the case 
amoties of typical transsexuals which suggest for of 
& IS operative procedures. The overall presentation 1s 
nn sympathetic to the concerns of the transsex- 
offe ut a number of specific presenting problems are 

ered as danger signs deserving of caution- ^» 
ernon. 
Mus. Manosevitz, Martin. (U. Texas) Education and 
mal ! Mf scores in homosexual and 
eS. Journal of Consulting & Clinical 


Tom a variet 

y of sources, were gener 

E Students, and averaged between 2 and 3 Е g 
jS education. The groups differed si TS 
» Нех, and Kinsey self-ratings. MMPI scale 
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ences were found on F, K, D, Pd, Pa, Pt, Sc, and Si. 
Correlations of .20 and .27 were found between educa- 
tion and the Mf and Hsx scores. Data indicate that Mf 
was a better discriminator between the homosexual and 
heterosexual groups than Hsx, and was less contami- 
nated by educational bias. It is concluded that the 
relationship between educational level and Mf appears 
to be more complex than generally assumed. (23 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9329, Money, John & Block, David. (Johns Hopkins 
U., Medical School) Speech, sexuality and the 
temporal lobe: An analysis of spontaneous speech 
of thirteen male transsexuals. Journal of Sex Research, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 35-41.—Analyzed and compared 
spontaneous speech samples of 13 male transsexuals with 
those obtained from normal male and female groups and 
other patients. The major findings indicate that transsex- 
uals talk more than other persons both normal and 
abnormal and evaluate less. The low frequency of 
evaluative statements was suggestive of either а рер 
developed superego or great dissociative facility in 
changing the premise on which it operates, The possible 
role of the temporal lobe in = үт of speech and 

ity was considered. —E. B. Japa. 
sexuality 4 — 


9330. Talayero Uriarte, Jose A. 
de là homossxualidad y presentación de un caso. 


ith particular attention (0 
Clinical, росе history of a 14-yr 
irl i ni 
dant fand organic implications of the case, (Frenci 
sümmary)— English summary. 


MENTAL DISORDER 

Peter T. (Homestead Community Men- 
ta) Health Center, Munhall, Pa.) Ethni amd socio: 
economic status differences In human figu Аза 
ings. Journal oj Consulting, & Clinical Psy к A 
Tun) ۷ 3), 344-3 Evaluated the human 
figures drawn by 216 psychiatric [eed for differences 
m0 ciated with ethnic gro! socioeconomic status, am 
ix t was hypothesize that differences in putem 

‘ticularly differences reflecting а lower level 

pe m 14 be associated with the socio- 


cultural background vari kehren 


thologica ere 
h is. Soc 'onomic à 

M те of greater importance than ethnic group 
i hip in determining differences іл cogn M 
ту Dra i acement were associa 


related to е nic an ne ay 
to sex. (23 ref.) —Journal abstract — & wolf, R. (U. 
J., Maitre, 


9332. a » те 
Grenoble, Hospital eren ap 


rede v oral fixations in the 
mentale. [Role of early 
толоро ву of anorexia nervosa.) Annales M 


46: 9333-9339 


оар а 1970(Nov), Vol. 
authors, nd found by chance 
anorexia nervosa had also shown an anorexia at 14 mo. 
of age, systematically searched the early histories of 10 
subsequent patients with a similar problem. In 7 of the 
10 cases problems with eating behavior were found in 
earliest infancy, more exactly within the Ist yr. of life. 


2(4) 5$77-582.—The 
that a young girl with 


The dossiers of 23 other adolescent anorexics, for whom 
no special inquiry had been made, revealed only 2 such 
сапу cases. The value of special search, by interviews 


with the patient's family, is therefore evi 
among the very dependent adolescents, overprotected by 
their families, that the crisis of consciousness of their 
ving femininity divided most sha: ly between their 
early oral fixations and developmental urges to reach a 
more mature state, Along with the repression of guilty 
wishes linked to evolving sexuality, the patient represses 
at the same time all that has been experienced as 
Pleasure, and especially the overinvested pleasure of 
eating. A curious paradox wherein oral fixations based 
on the anguish of not having enough to сах eventually 
ines anorexic (noneating) behavior.—H. E. King. 

9333. Cabildo Arellano, Héctor M. Panorama 
epidemiológico de los psiquiátricos en 
la Mexicana. [E, idemiologic overview of the 

latric disorders in the k ublic of Mexico.] Revista 

exicana de Psicologia, |9 Nov), Vol. 4(4), 169. 

184,—Considers a am list of deviations under the 

ing of э dm ci isorders. Among the deviations 
cited are alcoholism, drug addiction, homicide, suicide, 

osis, Neurosis, mental retardation, juvenile delin- 
quency, and E in general. A review of the most 
salient epidemiologica ly oriented studies conducted in 
Mexico since the turn of the century is presented. The 
author analyzes each of the studies cited and advances 
his own conclusions.—£. Alba. 

9334. Certcov, Daniel. (José Penna, Municipal Hosp., 
Buenos Aires, tina) La personalidad tica 
Como enfei mental crónica. [Psychopathic 

nality as a chronic mental illness.] Revista de 

iquiatría y Psicologia Médica, 1970(Apr), Vol. 9(6), 
383-389.— Discusses and criticizes К. Schneider's the- 
oretical con concerning psychopathic personality. It 
is t the vr s should be used only as a 

е clinical method and of the 

social behavior. A distinction 
ychopathic personalities that 
those that 


nt. [t was 


1 ualitative difference 
2 types is stressed. genuine psycho- 
personality 1s a chronic mental illness, charac- 
у stereot: rigidity and irreversibility of traits 

1 VIOT$ are not under th 
Psychopath's Voluntary and Conscious control. This 


tient refi mi 
MMPs ove: d erred by the criminal court 


received 4 
of 10 mo. and attempted 


to present 
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himself as mentally healthy though suff 
mental disorder. This positive malingering is 
terms of (a) the findings of previous 
malingering, (b) the patient's clinically ol 
ics, and (c) the difference between external 
motivation to dissimulate and internal 
$0.—Journal abstract 
9336. de Boucaud, D., 
Garrigues, B. (Abadie Center, 
délire d'espionnage, maladie 
delusion of espionage, 
Médico-Psychologiques, | 
P 


pathogenic atmosphere likely to influence fra 
sonalities. Constant surveillance and specific qu 
about their activities or attitudes became easi 
mingled with the confused thinking of these 

provided a ready-made explanation for their 
disequilibrium. It seems likely also n 
predisposition was present that influenced the 


Occupation, or at least of employer. The b | 
the prospective employees of security-sensiti 
for psychopathological tendencies is em] 

King. 


ia Slate U) 
9337. Draguns, Juris G., et al. (Pennsylvania al 
Symptomatology of hospitalized гаиа 
іп Japan and in the United States: А ТЫ Diem 
differences. Journal of Nervous & р 
1971(Jan), Vol. 152(1), 3-16. Compatta " 
ogy of American and Japanese psychia ti 

were matched for age, education, occupal 


of co! 
were viewed as suggesting “that a dn "edi 
obtains between the adaptive and p ef (ZR 
prevalent within a cultural ЖО: 
9338. Grisso, J. Thomas. ( Г 
tion-thought dimension, soc! Consulting al 
defense effectiveness. Journal g 4g, Азан " 
Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 2» у ups | 
male psychiatric patients to ОНДЫ | 
diagnosis and length of hospi symptom 
represented thought and уп Ў 


action 
high and low social competence GO. 
the Rorschach were scored for 
and defense effectiveness (DR. aD 
ciated with thought symptom E 
than with symptom Ss at dies 
differences were not significant. 
greater maturity may require 
ior style to successfully 59 е Ў 
thought-oriented pcd е to the adap 
е D ^ 
essary, but perhaps riy ^ E. 


of individuals of less mat! 
9339. Honigfeld, Gilbert & 
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Hosp, Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Peripheral flicker fusion in 
psychiatric patients with EEG abnormality. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1970( Feb), Vol. 30(1), 3-11.—Describes 
an apparatus for measuring peripheral CFF under low 
levels of illumination rendering the stimuli functionally 
invisible when centrally fixated. The responses of 27 
psychiatric patients with EEG abnormalities were com- 
pared with 34 controls with normal EEGs. '/ of the 
abnormal Ss had right field-left field CFF discrepancy 
scores greater than all but 1 of the controls. This 
experimental sample included 4 Ss with lateralized 
left-hemisphere EEG defect. However, CFF impairment 
in these Ss was most pronounced in the left visual field 
(right cerebral hemisphere). This suggests the possibility 
that instead of a sensory defect the primary defect may 
have been 1 of verbal labeling with maximal impairment 
occurring under interhemispheric test conditions, ie, 
verbal labeling of sensory events (a left hemisphere 
function) may have been differentially impaired for 
contralateral as opposed to ipsilateral CFF stimulation. 
(I5. ref.)—Journal. abstract. 

9340. Infantes, V., et al. (Police Force Hosp., Lima, 
Peru) Observaciones psicopatológicas en el área del 
sismo (Ancash, 1970). [Observations of psychopa- 
thology in the earthquake area (Ancash, 1970).] Revista 
de Neuro-Psiquiatria, 1970(Sep), Vol. 33(3), 171-188. 
—Presents and discusses the psychological casualties 
observed by a group of psychiatrists during the Peruvian 
earthquake of May 31, 1970, Most of the mass reactions 
observed during the disaster were of 3 varieties: 
hyperkinetic panic behavior, gross stress reactions, àn 
acute situational reactions. During the following wee 
many cases exhibited symptoms of the so-called "terror 
{оь predominantly associated with anxiety an 
ергеѕѕіоп. Of 341 patients treated, 159 were anxious- 
lepressive, 53 anxious, 9 dissociative conversive, 18 had 
tension headaches, and i 


d ? 17 showed autonomic syn- 
romes, 3 patients developed acute psychotic episodes: 
paranoid and 1 depressive. There were 2 suicide attempts 
among the neurotic depressives. 5 mo. after the earth- 
quake most of the patients with neurotic, psychosomatic, 
Or psychotic reactions still had symptoms. (French & 
erman summaries) (22 ref.)—English summary. 
y, 341. Joshi, Mohan C. & Singh, Beer. (Ravishankar 
EA aipur, India) Neurotic and psychopathic tend- 
197 es of habitual liars. Indian Psychological Review, 
О(Јап), Vol. 6(2), 113-117.—A. Hindi version of the 
MMPI was administered to 2,018 16-26 yr. old male 
lege students from diverse socioeconomic back- 
үф 3 groups of habitual liars were selected on the 
asis of their scores on the L scale: seldom liars (raw 
Ore up to 5) N = 100, moderate liars (raw score 
= 100, and frequent liars (raw Score 10 or above) 
ne 158. The L scores were analyzed in relation (0 и 
Be, socioeconomic status, and residential backgrout 
S significant differences occurred for any ale ze 
of iables among the seldom and moderate liars- Analysis 
scores on the Hs, Hy, and Pd scales as a function Д 
Quis Showed significant intergroup difference On, а 
ac’ With the exception of the moderate and seldom 
E on the Hy scale. An inverse relationship Det 2 
ae psychopathic tendencies was observed.—A. © 


9342. Klin, K. 

342. Klingberg, U. & Waldmann, 

Gale Us P Sychiatric & ies 
y) Soziale Faktoren in del 

bnormer Erlebnisreaktionen und erlebnisreaktiver 
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Entwicklungen. [Social factors in the patho, enesis of 
abnormal psychogenic reactions and psychoreactive 
development.] Psychiatria Clinica, 1970, Vol. 3(3), 153- 
168.—Investigated the role played by environmental 
social factors in the etiology of abnormal psychogenic 
reactions in 200 case histories of patients, h of which 
were under the age of 25. Abnormal personality 
development was apparant in 165 patients, while the 
remaining 35 patients demonstrated abnormal psycho- 
genic reactions. In 106 Ss, psychological problems could 
be ascertained during childhood or puberty. Psychic 
abnormalities had been present premorbidly in 79 Ss and 
actual conflicts (e.g, Work, family, marital) could be 
established in 169 Ss. It is concluded that psychotherapy 
would be of value in the treatment of neurotic devel- 
opment as reactions were seen to have been precipitated 
by marital relations, death of close relatives, or love 
conflicts in younger persons. (22 ref.) English summary. 

9343. Kostandov, E. A. & Shostakovich, G. S. (Central 
Research Inst. of Forensic Ps; chiatry, Moscow, USSR) 
Izmerenie vremeni opoznaniy stimulov 
metodom obratnoi maskirovki. [Measurement of rec- 


ition time of verbal stimuli 
oe ] Zhurnal Vysshel Nervnol 


Deyatel’nosti, Vol. 20(5), 


normal Ss and 


rts were elicited i 
n. Threshold time of recognition for 
Threshold time of 


words, 
onsiderably, The data of 
howed that the nero pur in the 

in the course of which extraneous 
verbal logit spe with the recognition of a word and 
was very 


msec. on the average. 

with bis " 
i f verbal-logical memory, 

dation phase in the sphere of ver 

i is time the “effacing ас 

since Боа interfere with retention of the traces of 


i i штагу)—/. 

Ж signal, (ро п, Hosp. Suresnes, France) 
е dans les processus 
lyse clinique et théorique. [The role 
in dissociative processed: с чи 
Annales. Médico-Psycho- 

mre ced n apa "158-167. The term 


kind of functional 


i that 
Аа js head was growing ап 


а use ig heads.” Another felt that spots ой 
(Gell might be ey Ua! tion hat “sounds de 

nin tor. (an analogy, Slopes care 
vespere ig he ar manifestations of — 
(ane as tum cg. o are 
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awakening. Distortions of the sensorial schema of mental 
patients, based on perturbations of their biologic 
substructure and unregulated by the function of a critical 
Consciousness, may underlie what in a more evolved 
form is called dissociative thinking.—H. E. King. 

9345. Myers, Jerome K., Lindenthal, Jacob J, & 
Pepper, Max Р. (Yale U.) Life events and psychiatric 
impairment. Journal of Nervous & Mental Disease, 
Т9 (Маг) Vol. 152(3), 149-157.—938 adults were Ss in 
this field Survey to assess the relationship between 
psychiatric impairment and life events. Impairment was 
Judged by the extent and severity of symptomatology. 

% of the S population was judged to be severely 
impaired, 47% fell into a middle range, and 35% showed 
low psychiatric impairment. High correlations were 
found between the number and severity of life crises and 
the extent of psychiatric impairment, (19 ref.)—R. Denis. 

9346. Peel, William C. (Memphis State U. The 
effectiveness of social reinforcers and social 
punishers with primary psychopaths, Secondary 
psychopaths and normals. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5633. 

9347. Rosen, Ira J. (U. Iowa) The effects of praise 
or blame on the discrimination performance of 
Psychopathic and nonpsychopathic boys. Disserta- 
еч International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 

9348. Rotenberg, Mordechai & Diamond, Bernard L. 
(U. California, Berkeley) The biblical conception of 
psychopathy: The law of the Stubborn and rebellious 
Son. Journal of the History of the Behavioral Sciences, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 7(1), 29-38.— Descriptions derived from 
legal interpretations and commentaries related to the 
biblical concept of the "stubborn and rebellious son" 
and the psychiatric concept of the sociopath (e.g., Pinel's 
maniaque sans délire, the moral insanity of Pritchard, 
and the resent-day category of character disorder, 
mu ath or antisocial personality) appear to be 

sically the same. As with modern law, Talmudic 
rescribed procedure did not exempt the stubborn son 
Tom criminal responsibility.—C. M. Franks. 

9349. Shagass, Charles; Overton, Donald А., 
Bartolucci, G , & Straumanis, John J. (Temple 
U., Medical Center) Effect of attention modification 
by television viewing on somatosensory evoked 
functions. Journal of Nervous 
; 1971(Јап), Vol. 152(1), 53-62.—Re- 


ted with changes in EEG 


€ it less probable that 
ient-control differences in somato- 
inctions resulted from differences in 
State of attentiveness. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Richard Е. (U. Southern California) An 

and negative reinforcement 
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in classical and op 
the primary psi th. 
national, 1971(Mar), Vol. 3 


Neurosis & Emoti 

9351. Dieckmann, Hans, 
Berlin, W. Germany) The 
childhood. Journal of Anal 1 
Vol. 1601), 18-30.—The main {а 
hood is when fundamental п 
lished and the Ist neurotic 
strong connection between th 


personality, and the patterns of b 
lations were investigated in 50 р 
are among the earliest cultui 
individuals, typical images 0 
assimilated and the structure 0 
filled out with forms and p 


sciousness and working them 
(26 ref.) —Journal summary. 
9352. Emrick, Chad D. (T 
Treatment of conceptual and 
Academic Therapy, 1971(Spr), 
9-yr-old black S with emotional, 
ing was seen at a university 
times a wk. for 6 mo. Treatment, af 
primarily upon perceptual 
and posttest data from the t 
(р < .01) gains on Similarities and Pig 


subtests and a significant (р € 0 
IQ. The hypothesis that ' 
functioning improved S's " 


C. J. Walther. 
9353. Enachescu, 
Section of Psychiatry of 
Romania) мота et Z2 
psychopathologique я 
malades névroliques. [Neurosis 
art: Psychopathological essay on 
neurotic patients.) Annales 
1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 697-7; 
made by neurotic is 
the individual, 
pathological analysi 
abnormal produ ke itis 
close to normal logic, am D 
the dynamic of the neurosis must 
sort of message is sent in & 
Spoiled drawings, coi story € 
states; symbolic repre 
offer interpretable cues to 
Illustrative drawings accomp 
how such drawings reveal mo 
work of creation is vali 
to try to synthesize his unco 
ideas and cognitive sym 

to assist the psychopathe 
problems and as a basis 


with his psychotherapist.—H. Ё 


9354. Forrest, Marvin S. (Flan 
learning approach to dep 
al reduction via Р 


= a 
== 
merase International, 19710Маг), Vol. ý d ы s sm м 
9SS Gellman, Morris. (Milwaukee County Mental Alem Мн +4 Мз) 
a Center, Psychiatrie Education & E. mw =J 
of the correlations between gp 
dmerican Journal of iat. имә ei Gren. Cant 
(1), 89-92. Presente | e حو ی و اب‎ ry М 
a and depression, and points owt wary ar o QUE SS 
n The quality of [—-— اسسام س‎ 7—— 
J as the major pathology of Se ev amp e OF 
on.— MW. Vernon mam — ae 
ө. Hritewk, J. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) А ta) tino hed «иренен 
qumparative and experimental үе ре сасе 


related to 
Science, 


фа پاس‎ ween poet 


bon à Western a 
Peformance by 
Wun. A theoreuical and €x 
mode of H. J. Eysenck's and V О. Norakidie's 
The Soviet interpretation. of set is а sale of dw 
г activity conditions aa 
or to react to stimuli in 3 
Western psychologists, set haw 
тимер. Гаре sai ©. hysterics and 
Мукан differ in set trials оп хаайа mi 
however, the neurotics and nonneurotion, eximere. 
overt do not differ on set tasks. An 
WD wedent nurses i described tenting 3 пробно 
рапер hystency with dyuhymios as 
the Eysenck Personality lavemeny. 
y) Jowrmal abstract. 
911. раде љї, В, Mester, Ma & 
К (U. Monse curological. Chiaie, We 
умай. 


wing symptoms 
al, severe ami le 
cluded that the 
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Praxis der Psychotherapie, 196% Oct), Vol. 

208.— Discusses the effects of carly childhood 
the t of neuroses in 
made to delineate the role of nalysis in the 
treatment of adult neuroses whic are traceable to the 
traumatic experiences incurred during carly psychosex- 
ual L The origin of traumatic experiences is 
seen to be a disturbance in the primary familial 
кез. 4, Stanton 
The bohevionelic 


Joseph. (Temple U., — School) 
ot s: 

two critics. Psychological 

341-343, 

behavi 


I4(5), 205 
trauma on 
adults, An attempt. is 


neurosi: reply 

n Review, 1971(Jul), Vol. 758(4), 
Presents answers to the criticisms of the 

vioristic view of neurosis by С, G. Costello (see PA, 
Vol. 44: 12732) and B. Weitzman (see PA, Vol. 41:11974) 
Costello's criticisms are considered to deal primarily with 

inf, mechanisms and to stem from the erroncous 
belief that behaviorists regard neurosis as an instance of 
motor avoidance conditioning. Weitzman's arguments 
concern the 


therapy 


Psychosis 
9368. Abrams, Naomi & Pergament, . (Michael 
Reese Hosp. & nd Center. Chicago, Ill.) Childhood 
ities. Journal 
of Genetic Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 118(1), 13 
16.—Presents the clinical г 


— Pre evaluation of a young male 
child with childhood Psychosis, combined with an XYY 
al 
f 


^ rai a child with these symptoms and 
ian certain hypotheses аге арон 4a, 
9369. Clodfelder, D. Leon & Craddick, Ray A. 


(Southern Illinois aion 9900 іт ize o drawing in a 

population. Perceptual & Motor kills, 
1971 (Ре), Vol. | x 110.— Tests the hypothesis that the 
varia in size of drawings in a Paychotic ulation 
would be greater than that obtained for a norma sample 
Person (DAP) Test drawings 
the DAPs for R. A. 


: ) sample of 86 males. 
tics are more varied in their 
in the ls. 


thesis, it is suggested 
1 between over- and 
the size of 


their drawings.—P. 
9370. | Fı ; 

Men Hee rederick S, (U Washington, 

Chotic in American Journal 


young adults. 
ry, 1 Vol. 1 —Whi 
{ме ае) ol. 127(5), 606-610.—While 


otic episode in a la 
therapy be very painful to (ie ind late 
patet, Воші view it as 'a good роого, абет, the 
Patien mcognizes "his. peychic “bankruptcy” бад е 
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willing to do some needed 
intensive psychother; 
ште may Prevent 


depression and 

I97KApr), Vol. 2 305292), 330-331. 

а pilot study undertaken to ascertain 
trations of 3 »ethoxy-4-hydroxyphenylg 
à major mctabolite of brain norepi 
depressed Ss and 5 controls. Ss were 49-62 
with psychotic depressions, and controls - 


Physically healthy young males. Experimental 
infused with 


}-hydroxy-norepinephrine con tinuous 
а 48-hr period. Controls were maintained on 
chocolate, coffee, tea, cola, oranges, b 
cheese, Ende 


eacus смес аш ШШШ 
were obtained prior to, uring, anı Ü 
infusions on S a obtained from all Ss. Results de 
onstrate that prior to the infusion, MHPG concen 
Hons were lower in depressed Ss, whereas concentration 
of metanephrine, normetanephrine, and 3-meth 
hydroxy mendelic acid were similar to those Í 
controls, During the 2nd day of infusions, all 
concentrations pak in he jar On sul 
assays, however, results demonstra! н 
formed normal amounts of MHPG. It is ¢ 5 
MHPG concentrations in ded E on 
are the result of enzyme cofa 
changes in the x rid form MHPG outside of ¥ 
brain. (20 ref.) —B. A. Stanton. > 4 
9372. Misra, Pushpa. A case of obsession Sais 
1969, Vol. 23(2), 49-59.—Describes Пепе ind 
25-yr-old married female who MÀ finite 
tions of psychosis and had 2 compl фат. 
was interpreted that (a) the 5 had ё strong Qed 
arising out of the conflict between ) she al 
and incest wishes and moral stares, and (0) tet 
strong infantile and narcissistic atti amio 10 
was a lack of emotions in her free Ale an attempt W | 
her obsessive thoughts. During апа P ie and anxie 0 | 
made to remove the S's strong ат Her jealous) 
give relief to her, and to obtain ot in married. 
sense of insecurity, and dissatisfacti n ars 
also discussed. Some improve! 
behavior but she discontinued 
rotra. * 
ua Scharfetter, C. (U. Zürich, 


originate in the intimate анон 
psychotic (the inducer) (d 
(the induced) (folie à deux, in en 
of association). A special ур de 
opment becomes apparent 1 bie 
psychoses. In a genetic investiga appro T 
the literature and observations, ала sui 
high morbidity rate for сыгар 
families of the induced Ss who bri 
with their inducers, as соора ‘within 
blood relations. The morbidity pee 
level of schizophrenia found 


у. 


schizophrenics, demonstrating that the inherited dis- 
position is an important factor in the development of this 
type of mental illness. (16 ref.)—Journal summary. 
9374. Schiffter, Roland. (Free U., Berlin, W. Ger- 
many) Zur Problematik schizophrenieáhnlicher 
Psychosen bei Hypophysenerkrankungen. [The 
problematics of psychoses similar to pituitary diseases.] 
Psychiatrica Clinica, 1971, Vol. 4(2), 82-99.—Presents a 
case history of a patient having a pituitary adenoma with 
acromegaly and a recurring schizophrenia-like psychosis. 
Conclusions were drawn following analysis of the case. 
Pituitary illness may be accompanied by schizophrenic 
paranoid-hallucinatory psychoses, while typical signs of 
“symptomatic psychoses” are absent. It is probable that 
а causal connection exists between such psychoses and 
endocrine disorders (in the patient studied, symptoms 
exacerbated in a constant 4-wk rhythm which can be 
interpreted as endocrine periodicity). An attempt was 
made to interpret endocrinologically-precipitated psy- 
choses in light of the relationship between the endocrine 
system and the brain, and to fit them into the conceptual 
framework of K. Conrad. It is concluded that a sharp 
division between endogenous and exogenous psychoses 
cannot be justified. (47 ref.)—English summary. 


Schizophrenia 


9375. Begelman, D. A. (Yale U.) Misnaming, met- 
aphors, the medical model, and some muddles. 
Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 197\(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 
38-58.—Discusses the medical model and the “myth of 
mental illness” as conceptualized by Szasz, and examines 
it as a complex question of determination of respon- 
sibility. It is suggested that labeling а person as 
schizophrenic does not cause schizophrenia and asks “ if 
à massive exchange of the labels *misconduct' Or 
‘problem in living’ for ‘mentally il? were effected, would 
it matter much? Is it what you call a person that counts, 
or, rather, that you call him anything at all?” Also 
discussed is the dispute about whether biochemistry ог 
therapy is the answer to the problem of schizophrenia, 
ер, “if a particular form of therapy works, the 
biogeneticist may inquire into why it works, devising 
explanations based on organic concepts. He cannot insist 
that his theory of organic dysfunction implies that 
behavior therapy, for example, cannot work."—E. M. 
Uprichard. 

9376. Cull, John. (Virginia Commonwealth U.) 
Conformity behavior in schizophrenics. Journal 0 
Social Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 84(1), 45-49.— Current 
literature indicates that schizophrenic Ss will exhibit less 
conformitive behavior than will normal Ss. In order to 
test this hypothesis, 32 hospitalized schizophrenic pa- 
tients were individually introduced to а conformity 
paking environment similar to that used by Asch. 2р 

ehavior produced was compared with the behavior of а 
Controlled group introduced to the same situation. е 
hypothesis that schizophrenic Ss would exhibit less 
онан behavior was strongly disproven.—Author 

IÓStract. 


iiu, Puis ы Hae 
olfe, Alan S. (Veterans Adminis S intent 


lowney, Ill.) Relationships among d 
Woes: patient’s premorbid history, and institu 
alization. Journal of Consulting & Clinical | 5у- 
chology, 1971(Jun) Vol. 36/3), 400-403 — Divid 


Schizophrenic patients equally among 4 groups On 1017 
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basis of premorbid history and length of time hospi- 
talized. The WAIS IQ for poor cmi dis tended to b. 
higher than for good premorbids, but good premorbids 
demonstrated significantly higher motor performance 
(WAIS Digit Symbol and Block Design). There appeared 
to be a relationship between lower verbal abstractive and 
decision-making abilities (WAIS Comprehension and 
Similarities) and length of institutionalization. Results 
are interpreted as suggesting that, for schizophrenics at 
least, performance on certain types of intelligence test 
tasks may be lower for patients who have undergone 
prolonged institutionalization. (19 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

9378. Graves, Gwen D., Kahans, D., & McGrath, 
Patricia. (Research Inst. of Mental Health, Parkville, 
Victoria, Australia) Age as a factor in group work with 
chronic schizophrenics. Australian Occupational Ther- 
apy Journal, 1970(Jul), Vol. 17(3), 8-14.— Conducted an 
intensive 3-mo rehabilitation program aimed at the 
resocialization and occupational rehabilitation of 38 
chronic schizophrenics and 1 manic-depressive, aged 
18-65 yr. Ss were assigned to 4 groups: 2 of mixed ages, 
and 2 of uniform age ко above and below 39 уг. Ss 
were rated on the Venables scale of “activity-with- 
drawal" for schizophrenics and the MFS Rehabilitation 
Rating Scale covering general observations and re- 
sponses to work and people. Assessments of progress 
were made after 6 wk. and 3 mo. in the program. All 
groups showed significant improvement on the with- 
drawal scale. Between group comparisons yielded no 
significant differences. Ss in groups composed entirely of 
Ss below 35 yr. of age showed more improvement than 
those in groups which contained older Ss.—S. Knapp. 

9379, Heilbrun, Alfred B. & Norbert, Nancyann. 
(Emory U.) Sensitivity to maternal censure in Li 
anoid and nonparanoid schizophrenics. Journa of 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Jan), Vol. 19201), 
45-49.—1t was hypothesized that paranoid schizophre- 
nics would be more sensitive to maternal censure than 
nonparanoid schizophrenics. Sensitivity їп this instance 
was measured by disruption of a cognitive task accom- 

ied by a tape recording of & mother censurim her 
[um Results support the original hypothesis. A, A 
opmental approach to the differential handling o! 


aversive stimuli was su ested as a fruitful direction for 


future research. tu He R. Denis. ee 


9380. Kelly, „ Farina, Amerigo, 
i lity of schi renic 
Donald L. 0 Connecticut) сч у КА i 


interviewer. Journal of Consulting 4 
{ ЙО ve кы ко (in 
terpersonal Interview 9 ( 

a оре fication "Uf ihe Minimal Social Behavior 


dera d S. Guskin) 
Beale devised by A. Farina, D. Arenberg, Fate d 


i ded more sustai 
Ss whose histories 3 sae moore adept 


interpersonal contacts tended d unfavorable impressions 
id histories had 1 

at will than Ss whose remorbid Bis onificantly larger 

ш rem Sect 

variance 09) 0". ed to reflect diffe 

the unlikable candia ТЕ eed gaining E's approval 


resolutions of the co 
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at the cost of the favorable regard of the interviewer. (15 1970(Oct), Vol. 3 


.)—/дигпа! abs. 
9381. K 
(Sacramento Count 


AB scale? 
Journal 
1971(Јап), Vol. 152(1), 
of items intended to 


n Xtant are reviewed. 3 scales—the original change in observation of a given 
Whitehorn-Betz 23 the Schiffman, et al, number of factors probably contri 
revision of the Whitehorn-Betz original scale, and the schizophrenics are less successful, 
Campbell, et al., version- are felt metrically to problem solving frequent shifts to al 
and empirically superior. It is su, at all 3 scales difficulties in visual perception, diff 
be used in future research until more data are available understanding and use of words, in 
from which to determine the Possible superiority of 1 of ance, and lack of critical thinking. (Е 
the scales.— A. Denis. (44 ref.) — English summary. 

9382. кайин, eale, John M. (Georgia 9386. Rastatter, Mary M. (U. 
State U.) Size e 


ss research 


hr. Journal 
118(1), 149- 


{a) 


Philip A, (U. Kent 


schizophrenics 
31-44. 


operant conditioning me 
mie schizophreni 
more 


Tegressed 
therapists for 
patients, Both “ 


were found to show 
was 
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David E. & St 


n schizophrenic | 
ournal VO & ternational, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 

‚ Vol 36(3) 430-435 9387. Ricketts, James L. (U. Colorad 
120 male acute and chronic approach to the identification of schi 
phrenic psychiatric patents. Interaction. Dissertation | Abstracts, 
nces were found in the size 1971(Маг), Vol. 31(9-B), 5637-5638 
€ groups were subdivided on 9388. Rindner, Папа Н. (Yesh 
d adjustment and paranoid sequential adaptation to inkblot sti 
ir size estimation levels over Abstracts. International, 1971(Mar), Vo 
matic content of the stimuli 9389. Scott, R. D., Ashworth, Р. Ly 
t in the chronic schizophrenic — (Napsbury Hosp. St. Albans, Engla 
8 scenes being over- parental role structure and ой 

€ threatening scenes. Some phrenia: A scored analysis M 
common to size estimation — patient-parent relationship. Social d к 
inconsistency in the — 1970(Jul), Vol. 4(1), 41 5t, Uo 
esized to be due to perception test to define factors 

Journal abstract. 
ег, Charles W, 


ministration Hos; 


terature i 
these problems. (23 d 
9383. + (Franklin Delano munity-centered from those Vin E 
P. Montrose, centered. Factors derived from nee 
! problems with the tionship distinguished охооо и 
оп the etiology of schiz- method of analysis indicates 
Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. themselves as e ell 
retical prob- patients as “wel 1 
Chizophrenia: firmed their pa ents identity and е 
rms when they them as “well, ic fa 
conditions for these terms. their parents as "ill." A 2nd eee 
у are mistakenly parental role image, whic һ 
theorems, and community-centered but ae xi 
tween observation-based ^ patients. (enna, Spanish, 
guely stated at the theorem — —Journa! a stract. siu 
testability. Author abstract. 9390. Sinha, T. C., et а, Sympos 
Arnold J., & Hill, of schizophrenia. Samiksa, 1 
ool) Chronic — 130.—In ie -— poa 
neers. Journal of of our knowledge abou d Dal 
é 197100) Vol. 152(1), 2 of the discussants, Bhaskaran am tive: 
imental program іп 


еге are 2, basic theo 


lucky, Medical 
as bel 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 


C patients as behavioral relapse. A. К. Deb consi 


ily B. 
¢ program among family doctors. ic 
Operant con- — ancient Sanskrit literature bes engi 


rocess of 
Psihologija, 1969- mental patients. (55 ref. 


ns, Joseph H. of thinking a ıd, and measured an 
Services, Calif.) required to solve the tasks. A scale 
comparative analysis of several test behav 
/ Disease, апд 50 norr ils, selected on the 
comprised pairs met 


who are analysis of the experimental material 
herapists shown that sc hizophrenics, in comp 
developmental history of, and the аге significa 


B scales which req 


эг was also utilized, 50 


хі, were Ss. A quanti 


less successful in | 
€ the inductive formation 


and testing of schizophrenics. Dissería 


schizophrenics from parental homes ¥ 


and expected to 
Community-cent 


whereas hospital-centel 
conii 
the hos 


ermal 


D. N. Nandi 
hizophrenia 


about Nandi's idea of using a preven! 


хас t indicators” 
Varma discusses даро premature 


о! 
of drugs as | of the frequent y 3 
discussants comment on bm e 


h has a 


i ing i ion. Н. 
interesting information. P 
for investigating more intensely m: 
psychosis. T. C. Sinha indices обой 
methods have their own Mehrotra: 
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9391. Smith, Ronald G. (U. Illinois, Urbana-Cham- 
paign) Functions of intense stimulation in the 
reduction of schizophrenic performance deficit. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
31(9-B), 5642. 

9392, Stabenau, James R., Creveling, Cyrus R., & 
Daly, John. (U. Connecticut, Medical School, Hartford) 
The “pink spot,” 3,4-dimethoxyphenylethylamine, 
common tea, and schizophrenia. American Journal o 
Psychiatry, 1970(Nov), Vol. 127(5), 611-616.—Several 
studies of schizophrenic and normal patients suggested a 
plant food dietary source for urinary 3,4-dimethox- 
yphenylethylamine (3,4-DMPEA). The study of 3 non- 
schizophrenics found this urinary amine (positively 
identified by mass spectrometry) present during free diet 
plus tea ingestion and not present during controlled diet 
except when tea was being ingested. It is concluded that 
urinary 3,4-DMPEA has an exogenous plant source and 
that its presence is not primarily related to schizophrenia. 
(25 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9393. Taylor, Jerome. (U. Pittsburgh, Clinical Psy- 
chology Center) The effects of reinforcement upon 
skin conductance levels in process and reactive 
schizophrenics and in normals. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1971(Jan), Vol. 152(1), 50-52.— Previous 
Re has shown that positive verbal reinforcement 
Noe skin conductance toward a range which has been 
fined as optimal for learning. This study was con- 
еа with whether process and reactive schizophrenics 
an (ышан differ in the degree to which reinforcement 
пе iates change in skin conductance toward this range. 
a found that reinforcement mediates such change 
i reactive schizophrenics and normals, more sO than 

process schizophrenics —Journal abstract. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


9394. Cancro, Robert. (Ed.) (U Illinois) Schizo- 
үре reactions: Critique of the concept, hospital 
Mer ment, and current research: Proceedings of the 

Hn nger Foundation Conference on the Schizo- 
Phrenic Syndrome. New York N.Y.: Brunner/Mazel, 

0. x, 293 p. $10.— Contains written versions of 19 oral 

NIC tions and provides an overview of current 

d rch and treatment in the schizophrenic syndrome: 

Au 395. Clancy, Helen. (U. Queensland, risbane, 
tralia) A group family holiday: An innovation In 
the therapeutic management of the autistic child. 
[^ Learning Child: The Australian Journal n th е 
149 Ron of Backward Children, 1970(Nov); Vol. 173), 
Proj 62.—Describes 3 “family holiday 
theses which are thought to be unique. In eac! 
с инсап were 11 families, each having an aul р 
ТИЕ professional consultant, and voluntary helpeti 
olid: seem from follow-up investigations that the fai ly 
oji workshop served the purpose for which it Was 
ШУ designed: (a) to bring together families g 
Жаны children in an effort to dispel the fee Ё 
euin and futility in coping with the problem of their 
Sh SEE handicapped child; (b) to meet those ni e 
ash cannot appropriately be handled in à clinic s ү 
ding a holiday for all members of the family; ans 
to make available advice and assistance about zr 
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9396. Davis, Jack A. (Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Tex.) Outpatient group eie with schiz- 
ophrenic patients. Social Casework, 1971(Mar), Vol, 
52(3), 172-178.—An open-ended group operated for 23 
mo. with 16 wives of air force personnel. The majority 
were diagnosed as schizophrenic. Goals were to prevent 
rehospitalization, meet some dependency needs, and 
improve social functioning. Rationale for group treat- 
ment of outpatient schizophrenics is presented. М. W. 


Linn. 
9397. Nee Arthur Н. (1554 Woodruff Ave., 
Westwood Village, Calif.) Self-administered aversive 
stimulation with hallucinating hospitalized schiz- 
ophrenics. Journal of Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), 422-429.—Randomly assigned 45 
hospitalized hallucinating veterans to 3 groups. Ss in the 
self-shock group carried a box on the belt which gave 
shock upon pressing а plunger, while Ss in the placebo 
group carried a box which gave no shock. The no- 


evaluations which were given Ss. 
the Brief Psychiatric Ratini 
form of the 
sou All grou re 

ucinating over à £” 
pus mih groups were found. It is concluded that 
rimary agent of change, and 


expectation was the 
ат cognitive factors seemed central to the 


improvement. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract, 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 
9398. Cain, J. & Bruere-Dawoon, N. Le vécu dé 


hosomaticlen comme ) 
psychosomatique. [The experience 
sychosomatician as parameter in the 

i ental method finds its 


f the investigator, certain 
the peychosomalle a. 
jonshi reducing it to ап application of analytic 
peer or] jc disease. The true field of Boe 
айс euh better address itself to а study in depth of 
the experience of the psychosomatician faced with his 
patient. In this way, factors nane to both the body 
: ities of the life situation of the patent 
spective. E. King. 
, Inst. for Educational 
EEG: 

and 


jons to pou, 

i jtuati „ loo intense experiencing © 

logical, ess, or tm ma. 64 pupils of 2 Norwegian 

ue: schools for maladjusted boys -— — - W 
сас injunes, 

eee * esr rar ж. s attitudes and 

ience of anxiety, 


ех 
tment, às well as intellectual and 


ir attitudes were assessed by 
school performance school and by their schoolmates 
sociometrie tests, 6.6 the Silent 

and the Consciousness of Conflict 


ol 
Reading Abit d tions Test. Ss with normal, ab- 


Child's need: 3 A 
S n d practical ways of managem! and Contented oS were сою 
Project is s and pr: h its relevance Ш e 1 borderline, | abnormal ЕЁ ра! 
Overall MAS of Де bee child. Journal ith each other. Analysis of the EEGs was made without 
mmary, 
1019 
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knowledge of the results of the psychological assessments among members of the family 
and tests, and vice versa. Results show that boys with followed here. —H. E King 

abnormal EEGs have backgrounds of more conflict and 5403. Brazelton, T. Berry; Young, 
normal EEG cases had no Bullowa, Margaret. (Harvard. Medical 
of more physical impairments, e.g, concussions, Mass) Inception and of 
than the normal EEG cases. Boys who experience less mental pathology: A case history, 
in special schools tend to change into normal American Academy of Child Psychia 
cases, while boys who experience more pressure 101), 124-135 Reports on the d 

tend to change into abnormal EEG cases—Journal who appeared adequate but who had 
abstract. until 8 mo. of age—a trend which Was re 
9400, Zenz, Н. (Justus Liebi U. Psychosomatic change of emotional climate. The child was 
Сак, Giessen, №. (Зевару) прос Befunde observation and documentation on normal 


einer Beschwerdenliste. beginning at birth. Case material came from: 


[Empirical findings concerning the Giessen form of a — observation of the тошогу pr done d 
жарам list.) Zeitschrift für Prychotherapie und medizi- the hospital staff; (b) a child development 
Psychologie, 1971(Jan), Vol. 21(1), &-13 Reports sisting of a pediatrician and a developmental 
results of a complaint checklist administered to 242 Ogist assisted by an audiovisual technician; 
randomly selected patients at the Giessen psychosomatic vocal observation team consisting of an 0 
inic. A factor analysis of items exposed a structure — psychiatrist and an audiovisual 
Containing 6 factors which are Presented (means and 9404. Dormoy, O. & Ajzenberg, D. (U. 


standard deviations included). Suggestions are provided Toulouse, France) Encéphalopathle fa 
for the clinical interpretation of the profile of tonplnion oligophrénie et indifférence congéltale 
It is argued that a S-step rating scale be used rather than е! syndrome de Laurence-Moon-Barde 
alternative choice (yes, no) in answering items. The 5 — milial encephalopathy with olg í 
Suggested multiple choice responses to be offered to indifference to pain and the syn 0 2 f 
patients are: never, scarcely, rather, considerable, and Moon-Bardet-Biedl.] Annales Médico-P. 


English summary 1970(Nov), Vol. 2(4), 545-564,—Reporis th 
single patient, and her immediate Es Н 
CASE HISTORY detail and presented as an example 


in which neurological, behavioral, ud 
DUI. Allies, J. Blanc, Fr., Nosny, Y., & Miffred, M. factors can be interwoven and interac И 
B. et mentaux: A propos symptom picture. An 8-yr-old girl Wer. 
d'une observation de sicklémie avec brefs épisodes mental backw ardness, a tendency tow: 


он ‘lity to pa 
d'allure - [Drepanocythemia and mental skin lesions, dental agenesis, pe Clin 
disturbances: A case istory of sickle-cell anemia with startling automutilation and pes not defi 
brief les of neurotic behavior.] Annales Médico. enzymatic, and cytological апос) error tant 
Pyychologiques, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5у 7867 Reports the Бш suggest a biochemical (metabolic | 


at i ] in 
case of a young Martinique woman who cx rienced Бу a chromosome that is normal eue 
nervous crises of neurotic form, with verbal and тош defective in function. А diagn od the Ist 
excitation, on 3 occasions; each marked by an abrupt ference to pain, probably e Common denominat 
termination. Following the appearance of mental upset, life, contains the most probable ' 
an S. n was discovered by electrophoresis, the the sy рио тА г: ane B. (U. Missout y 
9405. Itil, T. M. nalyzed 
| computer-al 
School, St. Louis) Joep prints) after 


ology, 1971(May), Vol. 305), 
гона and sleep EEGs of a Жун) сошр 
left hemispherectomy, using digitar =. 


Pt. л 
sn allie, J, et al. Délire de préjudice a 
avec поп constante de rousing 
mentaux 
dans la fratrie: Presentation de malade. [Delusion of 
[md 9f prolonged development: Amyotrophia of 
troubles a ; = variable correlation of mental 
Médico: ne n 2 tient presentation.) Annales 


different phases of sleep, 

this activity was exclude Ht 
hemisphere and suggeste ted side. / 
biolectrical phenomena in the ората and ovt 


? in а neurological Clinic over 45 yr. 
presented first as a seizure prol , then as а Charoot- 


e : wa 

ane atrophy, and more recent] - amount of slow potentials, alpha in the 0P 
delusional state marked enough to C Srl obese saperimposed fast activity Ee "a aves le 
The father was also the victim o neuromuscular while indicating that 16— es, and Spit! 


parietal humps, vertex sharp bae side: 
Occurred mainly in the miope r 
sleep profiles of both Lyc ted sid 
identical patterns, alongs ie (french $ 
оа 1 - ici low wave spin 2 
and asociability Itis noted that Of egocentricity more s à 
1 Parati f.)—Journal summary. al Hosp. 
tology at times seen ditou А oe Kane, Francis J. (Memori 
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N.C) Carbon disultide intoxication from overdosage 
of disulfiram. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 127(5), 690-694.—Discusses the case of 
a 44-yr-old male with acute brain syndrome with 
depression, peripheral neuropathy, and transient 
arkinsonism following ingestion of large amounts of 
disulfiram (tetraethylthiuram disulfide). Clinical and 
experimental evidence bearing on the relationship 
between disulfiram and its metabolite, carbon disulfide, 
and similarities in the syndromes associated with the 
toxicity of each are reviewed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
9407. Krauser, Wilhelma. Unbeabsichtigte Wirkung 
einer Vorsatzíormel beim autogenen Training. [Unin- 
tended action of resolution formula with autogenic 
training.| Praxis der Psychotherapie, 1969(Oct), Vol. 
14(5), 236-237.— Describes successful treatment of a 
54-yr-old male who sought treatment for a sleep 
disturbance and urticaria through autogenic training. 
The duration of therapy was 1 yr. Although treatment 
was sought for the sleep disturbance and urticaria, the 
patient experienced improved work performance an 
employee relations.—B. A. Stanton. 
9408. Obeyesekere, Gananath. (U. Ceylon, 
Peradeniya) The idiom of demonic possession: 
case study. Social Science & Medicine, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
4) 97-111.—Presents a detailed case study of a 
by a demon, to 
show the relationship between mental illness and the 
cultural idiom in which symptoms are expressed. The 
thesis is that such expressions of illness are related to the 
larger experiences and world view of both patient ani 
community, and make illness existentially meaningful to 
the individual. The common idiom of illness makes 
possible communication between patient and com- 
munity, facilitates the mobilization of group resources, 
permits abreactions, and wards off cognitive and 
perceptual disorganization. (French, Spanish, & German 
summaries) (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


567-575.—The clinical 
complex; simple 
ae its symptoms are so stereotyped, but complex 
ecause of its variable etiology. Anorexia 1 
girl is analyzed here for the insight it provides about the 
ies possible between ao an d 
symptoms appeared 6 yr. after the ¢ 
father. Without being frankly melancholic they sug- 
Run a depressive state sufficiently to begin à g E 
тару Соога which brought spectacu ar v. 
sults. А prolonged period of defeat and frustration LA 
ring about a depressive state that results in the anorexic 
syndrome, a form of suicidal conduct which is more 


46: 9407-9413 


Center, Pownal, Me.) Mosaic XXX/XXXX sex chro- 
mosome complement case report and review of 
literature. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 14(2), 141-148.—The case study of a 
33-yr-old mentally retarded female with 47,XXX/48,X- 
XXX chromosome complement, revealed infantile in- 
ternal genitalia, absence of menstruation, small breasts, 
and scanty axillary and pubic hair. Radiological findings 
indicated android pelvis and the persistence of the 
secondary epiphysis of the iliac and ischaial bones. The 
total ridge count of the fingers was 30. This case was 
compared with others reported in the literature. It 

from the available data that for the time berai 
no definite somatic, biochemical, or psychologica. 
"XXXX syndrome" can be 
established. The identification of such cases сорса оп 
the buccal mucosa smear findings followed by chro- 


bility. A 
living, W r 
chemotherapies, is presented 


f-perpetuating vicious 
р aspects of behav- 


cycles is exemplified, anc’ ү 
iar modification techniques are iscussed,—Journal 


summary. ^ 
. Sizaret, P., Degiovanni, A., Degiovanni, E., & 
MA Р. filariose et troubles psychiques: A 
propos d'un cas. [Filariasis and psychological disorder: 
A case history] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 736-739.—Filariasis can produce 
sychological disturbances. A 26-yr-old student from М 
pen so diagnosed, ate отап ond рер 
лса! г Д 

and later confirmed by Xs emp recede 
ns of filariasis virtually disappeared the 


and emotionally labile, 
isorder. 


cl 
E wa combined therapy of notezine, elec- 


i d se of psychiatric 

d cortisone. The appearance о і 
Deren ediately after beginning antiparasitic 
by other writers, and their 
treatment methods, 
i i t. Pathogenically, the 

lainly seen in his patien : 

are fological disruptions aused by an allergic 
reaction of nervous tissue 


E. King. 
BILITATION 


ess conscious. Aggressive reactions 10 frustration can TAL HEALTH & REHA 
nen pronation to deva eA bol mand ‘ae nald C. & Hill, James W. (Southern 
ment of aes Sao retia, affecting БОВ PAYS e 9413. Ronald C, & Hil, James W, (баас 
qma, is a 2 henomenon an any single- Illinois U.) fiects of job en arg Ne a 
imensional approach to ‘is treatment is not likely 10 Change on contiguous but поптап!рии!е lied Psy- 
Meet vith Bero xt case sho that function of ers' status. сан Z | n 
se oth meer he рети, ipe ja pim TG dedito ld ge 
ШОО do psychotherapeute mes simpler alent wo atin of group status, attitudes, and tension 
and more personality probleme pen ficial results. EP obtain from each $ before and after manipu- 

vs likely e lasting bene Training Tation of the job content. The jobs of low-status Ss were 

) t г 
9410. Rerrick, E. G. (Pineland Hosp: & T 


46: 9414-942] 


either епјаг argement in the 
presence of high-status Ss whose Jobs remained the same, 
and vice versa. Job enlargement was found generally to 

of no greater influence than job change without 


ga or changed without enl. 


Opposing 
effect. It 
enlargement in an 


ы ^" 


Miskimins, R, W, (Colorado State 
a measure of 


son, Lowell T, & 
U.) Development of 
y among restored 
of Applied Psychology, 
3-225.—Examined the tenability 
clinical information con- 
ility with more objective 
ic placement procedures, 


psychi- 
that the final items 
for distinguishing the 
will experience failure 


—Journal abstract 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


9415. Ab 
U. Cape Town, 
Values a 


jal counseling: 


» 


values. The 


worlds of Eigenwelt, Mitwelt, and Umwelt are discussed 
and Schematically presented as Binswangers 3 
being-in- 


world. In addition, Erikson’s 


а, Vergie L. (Arizon 


issertation A 
Vol. 31(11-A), 5752. 
gald S, (Boston U.) Reaction to 


1971, Vol, 2(3), 32- 


e philos 


uon of the no; 
` elem 


the appearance 
of counselor 
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sponsive and counselor-initia 
selor Education & Supervision, - 


nicians were trained by 2 do 
dimensions as follows: Group id ý 
sive dimensions, and (b) um 
Group B: (a) counselor-initiated 
counselor-responsive dimensi 
testing indicate that both poe 
demonstrating changes in со! 
ination of both counselor-re: 
initiated dimensions. 


favored by the 
of the 
reflectio 
himself 


eling. Ке 
Herbert Spencer's, It 
counseling is better than the c 
Counselor must be cognizant 
actions, and motives. It ism 
existentialist counselor is the 
be involved in counseling. 
9419. Bost, David L. ( 
nology) Changes in altruistic о 
preferences of beginning c 
Education & Supervision, 1970 
121.—Discusses the possibility: 
alter his behavior in some M 1: 
relationships. A study with 25 
entering their Ist professional 
Ss’ altruist -manipulative orie 
by the General Orientation sul 
Interpersonal Orientation Scal 
uation and after a 1-yr intervals 
Ss tended to become more ali 
orientations during their Ist yr, 
lume, Ss not only selected a co 
considerably more directive thal 
teachers would support, but the 
in theory preference during 
perience.—Journal summary. 
9420. Brammer, Lawrence 
Existential views: Counseling 
stitute? Counseling Psychologist 
41.—Attempts to highlight C. Gal 
46:Issue 5) suggestions for exist 
author also presents some СОЙ) 
related to “the American expt 
latter, existentialism is seen as а 
Americans who react to тај 
rationalism, and empiricism. 
current (especially American) Wi 
Peculiar and vague terminology is 
rendering existential ideas mei 
students. Existential counseling рї 
human dignity, meaning, purpos 
man's subjective experience as ani 
reality."—W. S. Sahakian. | 
9421. Carkhuff, Robert Ra H 
Dan. (American Internation: ini 
effects of sequence of train 


106-109.—In counterbalanced om 


"P 
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selor-initiated sequence effected the greatest changes in 


the counselor-responsive dimensions їп the briefest 
rod of time while not being significantly different 


tom the level of functioning of the counselor-initiated— 
counselor-responsive group on the counselor-initiated 
dimensions.—Journal abstract. 

9422, Colley, Charles S. (U. Alabama) An exami- 
nallon of five major movements in counseling theory 
in terms of how representative theorists view the 
nature of man. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5118-5119. 

9423. Combs, Charles. (Southern Illinois U. 
Edwardsville) The treatise on “Existential counsel- 
ne" by C. G. Kemp. Counseling Psychologist, 1971, Vol. 
2), 42-44.—This response to С. G. Kemp's (see PA, 
Vol. 46:Issue 5) article expresses pleasure with Kemp's 
articulation of the nature of existential counseling, 
noting its special value for students and the gap it fills in 
current material available to counselors and counselors- 
in-training. Stressed here are 3 basic forces in psycho- 
logical and counseling theories corresponding to 3 modes 
of existence or of man as a being-in-the-world: (a) 
Umwelt, man seen as a reactive organism or as the object 
of former conditioning; (b) Mitwelt, man as a reactive 
being in depth comparable to the Freudian view of man; 
and (с) Eigenwelt or man viewed as а “being-in- 
the-process-of-becoming,” i.e. the region holding, the 
interest of the existential, phenomenological, humanistic, 
or self-psychologists.—MW. S. Sahakian. 

9424. Friesen, DeLoss D. (State U. New York, 
Rehabilitation Counseling Program, Albany) Сом 
dentiality апа the pastoral counselor. Pastoral Psy; 
chology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(210), 48-53,— Discusses 4 
levels of confidentiality: absolute, rofessional, non- 
restricted, and that which is almost Же These levels 
are related to various ministries, —O. Strunk. 

9425. Gold, Robert D. (Arizona State U.) Alteration 
of the self concept and attitudes toward others 
using group behavior modification techniques. Dis- 
"WA Abstracts. International, 191W(Apr)y Vol. 3100: 

9426. Jourard, Sidney M. (U. Florida) On Kemp's 
article, “Existential counseling." Counseling chol- 
оі, 1971, Vol, 2(3), 41.—Expresses а favorable im- 
Pression of C, G. Kemp's (see PA, Vol. Ab; Issue 5) 
ee but has serious reservations about its exten 
length, its need to have been written in the first pines 
‘ince other capable authors have successfully an 
tectively made presentations of the same subject 
Matter, and Kemp's injustice to American existentialist 
Counselors and psychotherapists such as Rogers an 
oombs,—W. S. Sahakian. i Й 
% 9427. Kaplan, Alex Н. (Psychoanalytic Founda 

. Louis, Mo.) Review of “Existential counseling 3. 
8 Kemp. Counseling Psychologist, 1971, vor 
: 53.— Reviewing C. G. Kemp's (see РА, Vol. Ата 
ГАНДЫР from a psychoanalyst's viewpoint, s p 
op Id "for greater understanding of the self-a' 

e фе з existence,” a principle also shared by р 
toasts as a treatment goal. However, Kemp's 60 oT the 
on that existential tenets are the major element о 


Psychotherapeutic process is disputed. The pessimism 
апат is к ДЕТ and objections 1o psycho, 
pulytic concepts refuted, especially by citing views of 
mide ашу sts critical of existentialism, | The са а 
$ i а 
at Kemp failed to demons! zi 8 
1 


fectiveness of existential counseling OF 


standing of one's existence and the knowledge of one's 
se dvi are M, o el ingredients of the 
therapeutic process.” LW, 
9428. Leveton, 0 

tigation of a modeling 

plied to a social learning to facilitate 
interaction in chronic patients. Diser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. JIOA) 


5132. 

9429. McCubbin, Hamilton J. (U. Wisconsin) The 

assessment of child care worker Л 

КУ ‘Abstracts International, \97\(May), Vol, 31(11-A), 
169. 

9430. McH Margaret А. (U. An 
Е wary into conceptual э in 
counseling. Dissertation 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5608, 

9431. Мем. 


ullin, Rian E. (Florida State U.) оте 
ential effects of the of counselor 
attitudes and counselor on client selt- 
experiencing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5631. 

9432. Reddy, W. Brendan. (U. Cincinnati, Counseling 
Service) беп: training as an Integral phase 
cee th aot Cane a 
vision, 1970(Win), Vol. pio ng 


4-day T grou conjointly with 5 

cation siii members and 6 practicum student. The 
Staff-Student Opinion Questionnaire was administered 
Stall participants. At the end of the T group wanes 


ins were made on the Barrett-Lenn 
nventory, à measure of R. Rogers’ 
ing relationship. 3 mo. later clients of the 
pne ioni Be menu A mr 
significant correlations were fi 


abstract. Nd 
SE entre ein ai pi 
Бы j prophecy. СУ сө ы 
3), 8 7,—Examined 2 conflicting models 

P {шй , le, the pathological or medical 
illness = 
КУЛАЧА “client.” Of the 2, the latter model is im 
by the, author, Lis 
counseling 

cation 10 tive working ” "ы - 

ical, medical illness model пиа! 

Гус ролен fruitful, and conuderably Ley compat: 
ible with man rom a humanistic demarat 


„ Furthermore, 

phis ore conducive to the ol deusable 

change groups Vol. SIULA} 5779, 

Deco 197104) (Oberlin Сой) An өемен! 
: counseling. Counelint 


L 
{ 
1 
1 
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Counseling. Counsel; 

30-32 — The author md 

existentialism, dating from 1952 while on 
where с went to 


opriated from exis 

" and "commitment" 

understanding of the matter frc 
Other 


Marriage & Family 


9437. Steed, Seymour Р, (U. Arizona) The in 
ot Counsel 
lon Abstracts 


Dissertat 
3M(11-A), 5782. 


= nts a 


pa 

ly in the United States), | 

1 details, and Commentary, it is 

of value to the social work student. Н 
lude a cohesive overview to set t 


ерш = mie i 


39. 


Denver, Cola) A 
ental Health Center, 

31-37.— Presents background info 

Sioux е4 girl placed in a fos 
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tory and entry into Profile, Bernreuter Personality nve 


together with a debt of significant (p > 05), Differences between mean 
om the existentialism of V, 14 Personality variables were not si 
Of existentialism considered Mean heart rate differences for the most iel 
сез, and their attendant guilt Ss (3 experimental, 3 control) and the 
implications for cc 


fom independent Ss (2 experimental, 4 contro 
gh estimation of significant (p > 05), (17 ref.)—C. B. 
Of values in life 9442. Burešová, M 


fluence j j 
ing on familial adjustment, considered. A review of the terature is p 
International, 1971(Мау), Vol indicates that, rather than being a bu 


backwards: become objective in the actual чоша 
‘ournal of Psy the afflicted. It is recommended that d h 
10(4), 161-169. worker be assisted in self-evaluation 0, 
ork along the negative influences of the secondary 
946 in England & German summaries) Waco 
ncluding names, 9443. Janicki, Matthew P. (Sta! 
considered to be Albany) Attitudes of health oT 
Owever, it does not twelve disabilities. Perceptual on 
һе mood and help to 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), D E 1 
to a broader picture disabilities, in the order they wi 


four of social wi 


developi d аз it existed from 1922-1 
се peripheral 


fess 
520 W. Oxford Ave., found that after blindness, the dis sls 1 
Journal of the Fort impairments of motor ability were 
1970($рг), Vol. 6(1), 
rmation on a 5-yr-old 
ter home because her i 
help the child adjust, Dissertation Abstracts Internati 


rents with their strengths personal 
pictures from = ое Hill) А study of ин [oie 
the narrative with the freshmen students d national, 1 
ts. It is concluded that Dissertation Abstracts Inte 
child welfare workers іп 31(11-A). 5828. 


2(3) Witkin apparatus. They completed 


а sabbatical in Personal Inventory. 10 Ss completed the in 
the theatre to see a before the Rod and Frame procedure and | 
The Flies. Central concepts [сеге Spearman correlations 
by the author are 


rame Test results and 14 Personality 


têlesné postižených pracovnikü. le psych 
problems of the physically han ; 
Ekonomické Praxi, 1969, e wA 
special problems in the emp t of the 
handicapped worker. Changes in working 


employer, the physically handicapped worker 
very valuable and ei ee | 
primary disability, the secondary disabili 

the subjective experience of the disability, 


disturbing, obtained from 54 health 


: bstract. А 
most disturbing айе ai Houston) В 


) | 
‚ Lacerda, | environmen: 
quadriplegic patients and the же 1971(Mat) 


31(9-B), 5628-5629. н 
cm 9445. Newnam, Boyd L. (U. North 


Situations and to integrate these into a developing Blindness & Visual m 
Learning Margaret anch 9446. Cronin, Robert. ! give ^ ray) 
disordered ia a rA, with the’ ae looking. Nes Outlook for the BING ' 
04). Psychiatri Work, 6445), 142-147.— The author, a blind 77. 
1970(Fal), Vol. 10(4), 178-183. Defines and ог, the visually handicapped, A adm 
role of the psy hiatri ial worker as scen by the altering and adapting ди 6 
ан scoring 10 tests cr ag d ш adapted the $ 
PHY. ychologist. Although € disc jn detail 
ICAL HANDICAP Binet Intelligence Scale, he ae it In 
sabil : because of longer experience | osi Braill 
1. Bergemann, Karen. The effects of Chronic he asks the questions, at fin i Р 
" reae . Grad. from memory, pet cn zt 
Spr ed Disciplines, Фет immediately ш 1 d 
“ rsen di f. 5(2), 109-123 vestigated the hee the exception Bee ae and a 
measured dence-independ- hension an 1 
were 10 male by d Frame Test. Ss Мег each subtest nr f the Perl 
group of 10 normal | tients and a control significant behavior. Im using ê 


given 8 trials on the required more adaptation $ ў 
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scoring mazes and coding, Phwaki Blocks for tactual 
identification, etc. Emergence of unconventional tech- 
niques was particularly furthered by good supervision. 
—M. J. Stanford. 

9447. Rivenes, Richard S. & Cordellos, Harry C. 
(California State Coll., Hayward) Kinesthetic per- 
formance by blind and sighted. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 76.—Studied the relative 
performance of 10 blind and 10 blindfolded-sighted Ss 
оп а kinesthetic task involving space perception. Ss were 
given orientation trials, 3 pretraining trials without 
knowledge of results, 14 practice trials with knowledge of 
results, and 3 posttraining trials with knowledge of 
results. Results support J. H. Bottrill’s findings that blind 
§s do not develop a special ability to perform kinesthetic 
lasks.—P. Hertzberg. 

.9448. Wilson, Edouard L. (New York Assn. for the 
Blind, Psychology, & Counseling Services, N.Y) The 
use of psychological tests in dia nosing the voca- 
tional potential of visually handicapped persons 
who enter supportive and unskilled occupations. 
а Outlook jor the Blind, 19710Маг), Vol. 650), 

-88.—Demonstrates on 2 examples the preferred use 
of individual focused programs against test-focused 
attention, and discusses techniques applied in diagnosing 
vocational potential of the visually handicapped who 
enter supportive and unskilled occupations. Intelligence 
lests, tests of spatial, mechanical, and motor abilities, 
ec tests, and personality tests are mentioned. 

mong these latter ones the TAT with an example of а 
story and its analysis, and projective drawing tests are 
need ош. It is concluded that “the potentialities of 
lind clients cannot, and should not, be predicated solely 
upon statistically reliable aptitude tests.” The individual 
ДЕ his resistance to change have to be considered. 
ents stereotyped thinking about jobs available to 

ind people have to be modified; their irrational feelings 
concerning blindness and their tendency towards de- 
pendency have to be coped with—M. J- Stanford. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


9449. Baller, Warren R. & Giangreco. C. Joseph. 
(United. States International U., San Diego, call 
nection of nocturnal enuresis in deaf children. 
ee Ке, 1970(Dec), Vol. 72(9), 545-549 A der of 

S produced whi i ight into the 
ced which shone a bright пана е Towa 


à child at the onset of enuresis. 21 studens © 
th this device, an 


th the exception : 


treatment perio 
the school, not 


treated duri 1 ness by 
uring the study, also achieved EM atl 

the children 

"undesirable side 


el 5 5 
llects" of the correction procedure, but rather indi 


Hate of heightened behavior de 
3450. Cole, Nell. Hear the wind blow. Volia Reite 
1971(7ап), Vol. 73(1), 36-41.—The author relaten 8 
ү. of bringing ира hearing-impaired chil А 
So black and who was a frai infant. © 
кыбы and the insistence for the best 
pone abe son have Vo t : 
me the odds.—Journal abstract 
9451. Hill, Arlene. (Southwest 50 ool for the 
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Lawndale, Calif.) Some guidelines for sex education 
of the deaf child. Volta Review, 1971(Feb), Vol. 73(2), 
120-125.—1 step parents can take is to be familiar with 
stages of development of sexual feeling in children. An 
outline of these from infancy to age 6 is provided. 
Parents can also provide the child with a vocabulary for 
communication about sex, as well as providing early, and 
in a nonlanguage context, the more difficult concepts the 
child will need later to understand reproduction, Parents 
should remember that their actions in a loving home 
environment can serve as a constant, positive form of sex 
education.—W. А. Hass. 

9452. Holbrook, Anthony & Crawford, Gladys H. 
(Florida State U.) Modifications of vocal frequency 
and intensity in the speech of the deaf. Volta Review, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 72(8), 492-497.—During a 7-wk period, 
vocal frequency of adult deaf Ss was modified from 
abnormal to normal levels by means of an automatic 
voice controlling system and by application of rein- 
forcement principles. Following the experiment, an 
evaluation of the vocal change produced during the brief 
training period indicated that the conditioning of this 
speech parameter was maintained over a 3-mo period. 


—Journal abstract. 

9453. Odom, Richard D., Coon, Robert C., & Guzman, 
Richard D. (Vanderbilt U.) Detection of an invariant 
among ا اي‎ 

.P tud 
biter AS ed 38 11- and 12-yr-old deaf children 


203-206.—Assign ] 0 
for whom color was relatively more salient than form to 
iance detection. The invariant of liquid 


essfully detected by Ss in the condition 
ut not in ones that varied form or 


Gelhar, к. ше U., 
ngological Hosp. Finland) Further studies on 
Croley опвМЇр between ты psychosomatic 
constitution and stress. Acia Oto-Laryngologica, 
ol. 7002), 142-147.— Describes à study of 
th Meniére's disease, carried out in 2 phases 
ted from 1957-1966 and 33 Ss treated 1 
m the earlier series are from case 
s and follow-up inquiry. Results indicate that 
bjected to careful psychic an 
to have a predisposing 
hich, under chronic or 
manifestations—1in this 
Chronic stress impaired 
)—Journal Legh " 
hi, К. (Shinshu U., Faculty 
T. & Origucl au My 


of Medicine, у 
ве au 

щи Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 

hresholds of avera 


stimulation for 


were available for 
se was recorded using 
‚ 2000, and 4000 Hz. They had : 
i fall time and a 100-msec duration an 

Seon vatem 5 sec. Approximately 30 responses 

d during a test run. The test was admin- 
istered in Slee Stages 3 and 4 of the classification of wW. 
D nd L. Kleitman. COR audiometry was made 
according 10 the original method of T. Suzuki and Y. 
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шей Ss. the 
F ФЬ, COR thresholds 
sensitive. For severely impaired Ss the mean 
difference was only 
sensitive, Significantly smaller 


Valone, Francis J. (State U New York, Buffalo) 
self-concept and anx as it 
the marginal status in the ately 
Dissertation Abstracts 

He Vol. (9B), 5646 
١ Nek! aspekti prirode reénika 
of the nat of the bulary у, 
nature voca of а group of 
with Sneed hearing Psihologija. 1 9 
1970(0ct), Vol. X1), 85-94. Analyzed the vocabulary 
Structure obtai A test of p; egre Opposites using 
test consisted. of 4 
pood, great, and free it 
tes, Analysis of 
similar data show 
the following: (a Acceptance of the meaning of the 
tdiecuves тене pisani on the meaning as learned 
direct persona’ су ; and (b 
eplance cl the E day experience; and (b) 


anc occurred in the frequency of 
incorrec 


НЕ 


acceptance of the 
anges from 
manie Mf and Parasyn 


answers over 
of ^ Uc usage through the real 
Opposite. answers found in the 
ical pop, unrelated to the articulation and morpho- 
errors, were also in oup with good 

to азау, Ss сап be 


the 
the cluster 
(а) Ss giving the words their true 


cal and 
summary) (3 ref.) — English 
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026 


Journal of the American Academy: 
1971an), Vol. 10(1), 94-107.— Discusses 
tations of clective mutism. The mutism 
with: (a) а prodisposing hyper 
drives, (b) a traumatic event exse 
€riical periods of language d clop 
environment, (d) a psychological fi 
ReUTOLC symptom compromise, Elective п 
Ptychological response which attempts to. 
self-image. The effects of behavion 
techniques are discussed in relation to, 
The speech-phobic patient defines the 
engage himself with others. Examples of thi 
the case studies of speech phobics. (34 
9400 Mehrhbof, Edward С. 


& Rousey, 
(Topeka State Hosp., Children's Service, 
difficulties symptomatic of desi ti 
toward soll or others. Journal of Nervous d 
1971(Jan), Vol. 152(1), 63-67 —Th 


Disease 

derived from Rousey and Moriarty's 
“difficulty ın articulation of certain sounds 
specific aspects of psychological | 


hypothesized that individuals manif 
would also demonstrate disto 4 
ind the substitution of the /w/for/t/ 
ort that hypothesis,—R. 
circe, Henry B. (Boston 


vowel /f 
Results 

9461 
Education) Operant conditioning: 
affecting the verbal behavior of young 
severe language disability. Diss 


International, \97\(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 56 
9462. Weston, Alan J. & Romey, CE 
Education, Washington, D.C.) V ponn aS 
individuals with normal and defective (i 

terns. Percepiual & Motor Skills, 1970(Fet 
187-190. Used 3 groups of 20 un 
study the effect of pe pei 
of 10 male and 10 female 
heard themselves and responded by marking rh 
forms of a semantic differential invest Ху: 
group, characterized by speech or voice 
the same procedure. A ard por 
problems, marked the semantic alysis 
without hearing themselves. A f 
indicates that Ss with speech di do Ss wi 
reaction to hearing themselves "pA : 
defects. Also, women with and “ч 
show a significantly greater seman 
tion to hearing their own voices 
Journal abstract. 


NEUROLOGICAL DISORDER 


9463. Fainberg, S. Trudnye det 
[Difficult children and t ed 
Doshkol'noe Vospitanie, 197 
75.— Presents an argument in be* 
inhibition" in the neuropathic D 
difficulties are due primarily to 
(underdevelopment of the pro 
tion).” Suitably directed hw 
drug and psychotherapeutic i 
to (a) bring about a гоо D 
process in the cerebral cortex, D. Lond 

ment of conflicts. I аи A 
. Farrell, Donald F., Starr, 
John M. (Johns Hopkins U. Medical 
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of body temperature on the “periodic complexes” of 
subacute sclerosing leucoencephalitis (SSLE). Elec- 
troencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1971(May), Vol 30(5), 415-421.—Studied the effects of 
body temperature changes in 4 patients with documented 
subacute sclerosing leucoencephalitis (SSLE). Elevated 
temperatures were studied during spontaneous febrile 
illness, after administration of typhoid vaccine, or after 
use of a surgical heating blanket. A surgical cooling 
blanket was used to induce subnormal temperatures. The 
“periodic complex" associated with SSLE was highly 
responsive to alterations in body temperature. At an 
elevation in body temperature, the complexes progres- 
sively decreased in frequency and amplitude and were 
eventually abolished. A lowering of the body temper- 
ature had the opposite effect. Studies of the visual 
evoked response and hypothenar and gastrocnemius- 
soleus reflex at varying temperatures suggest that the 
changes in the periodic complexes were mediated by 
alterations in synaptic activity. (French summary) 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

9465. Miller, Edgar. (U. Hull, England) On the 
nature of the memory disorder in presenile demen- 
tia. Neuropsychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. чч 75-81. 
—Reports that clinical descriptions of presenile demen- 
tia suggest that, in addition to the general intellect 
decline, the main behavioral characteristic is a memory 
disorder in which recently acquired information fails to 
reach long-term storage. It was hypothesized that this 
memory disorder could be due to an abnormally rapid 
loss of material from short-term storage and/or à 
difficulty in transfer between the short- and long-term 
storage systems. 2 experiments with a total of 26 Ss wi! 
presenile dementia and 26 matched controls used the 
free recall of lists of words. Results suggest that both the 
hypothesized factors operate to pr! all 
memory disorder in demented patients. . 
discussed in terms of recent work on co 
information in memory. (French & German 
—Journal abstract. 

9466. Samuels, Ina; Butters, Nelson, & боны 
Harold. (Veterans Administration Hosp.. Boston, ass) 
Visual memory deficits following С ical and limb 
lesions: Effect of field of presenta 
Behavior, 1971(Apr), Vol. 6(4), 441-452.—Co! sont 
visual and auditory memory. deficits of 7 male patien $ 
with cortical damage in the right parie 
alcoholic Korsakoff patients, and. 
реа controls on tasks pu eas р 
onsonant trigrams. When the letters | sable: i 
Visually, field x presentation en critical variable: f 

mparison to normals, the right parie isual 
deficit Hn У ed in the left visua 

was limited to letters prese dene a deficit in 


field while the Korsakoff pati 

patients 
all sectors of the field. Results from DIE d pe 
Suggest that the visual data cannot be reduce NM 


general serial order effect but rather are relato i 
Хаа natum of the stimuli. (1 Wi LEN ini 
. Scheller, Marianne. еш ngs-Slórung beru 
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disturbance in their ability to comprehend acoustical 
forms—an input disorder—rather than an output dis- 
order. Optical-spatial disorders often observed in such 
patients are regarded as not playing any causal role. (19 
ref. JE. К, Wist. 

9468. Warrington, Elizabeth К. & Weiskrantz, L. 
(National Hosp., London, England) Organisational 
aspects of memory in amnesic patients. Neuro- 
psychologia, 1971(Mar), Vol. 9(1), 67-73.—Conducted 4 
experiments with a total of 6 amnesic and 8 control 
patients with extracerebral neurological disease in which 
certain aspects of organizational processes were exam- 
ined. No qualitative differences in performance were 
found to imply altered organization of either perceptual 
or mnemonic information in the amnesic group. The 
effectiveness of “cued” recall in the amnesic group was 
demonstrated, Results are related to an interpretation of 
the amnesic syndrome in terms of disinhibition, (French 
& German summaries)—Journal abstract. 


Brain Damage 
9. Carter, John 1. & Miller, Phillis К. (U. 
Houston, Clinical Education Lab. Creative art for 


minimally brain-injured children. Academic Therapy, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 6(3), 245-252,—Attempted io gain 
bjective data pertaining to the idea that 


rceptual-motor coordination. 
Proc [rom 7.2-9.9 and an IQ range fr 


kinesthetic modes of expression, am expression an 
communication of feelings, thoughts, and ex берге, 
апаппе 


de О! a, Mario & Best, Gary A, (Penny 
veda, Calif.) Music therapy іп the treat- 
ment of brain-dam children. Academic Therapy, 
197 (Spr). Vol. 6(3), 63-269.—10 brain-damaged chil- 
dren (CAS 10-14) were involved in the treatment 
d: am. The program consisted of a group singing an 
n i activity, and S involvement with specific in- 
i ments Pre- and osttreatment descriptions of each 5 
Ry ге цей. Music therapy is seen as a decisive 
tion technique for use with several categories of 


A age which should be given in conjunction with 

m.—C. J. Walther. 

M. (U. Houston Effects of visual 
lion on pa associate learn- 
and non brain-injured children. 


tracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 


3I(10-A). 5231, Donald J. & Benton, Arthur L. (U 
9472. Font perceplion of direction іп relation to 
loa heric lesion. New n 
-88.—Compared the per orm- 

ШЫЙ Ye р, [һе right or the left 


jents with lesions O 
ts 4 Pat ask involving the perception of the 


die Rechtschreib-Lesseschwache= i: 

ànce of which capacity are rea ing and writing 97-100 hemisphere on Зенона е ia of 

= ene Mi. vet 17 patients with cuon ith each other and » those of 20 patients 

aes тезше e eres support the con- a a cerebral disease. Results confirm еге опор 
pes : ers ‹ 4 * = 3 1 de 4 

tention qe ven Он 1o correctly pn d of bilateral impairment ın this function in a note y 

sentences or sequences of letters OF numbers 1027 
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ion of Ss with t е lesions. Ss with 10), 249-267 —The Ose modi 
Б А. night hemispher е retsky 


ns showed significant impairment — Gollnitz tes: applied to brain 
only in the right hand. Within the left hemisphere group, children, shows the objectivity and re 
aphasic and nonaphasic Ss did not differ with Fespect {0 subtests to be poor On the basis of the 


1 the contents of the problems 
ust be rejected. Ini ў 
Motor components, as $ 
ile as well as in the visual and auditory modalities ould not be demonstrated, 4 
(French & German summaries} Journal abstract elucidation of the test contents may lead to useful re 
9473. Gardner, Riley W, (Menninger Foundation, only if the objectivity and reliability of the | 
Topeka, Kan.) Evolution and brain : The guaranteed. The procedure selects brain-damaged 


оп cognitive- Structures. dren validly, but the so-called motor 
Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. 1971(Mar), Vol. 352), no separate significance, The procedure wil establi 


113-124.— Discusses maladaptive problems including general level of motor development, Time and mat 
failings in the Cognitive-affective arcas. “A refinement of аге disproportionate to the information furnished. 
Darwinian theory is employed to explain the effects of ref.) Rubin- Rabson 

in injury and other forms of ‘true deprivation’ on the 9477. Veil, C., et al. (Elan Research Center, 
formation of Fopnitive-affective Structures in the human France) Bilan psychologique, socio-pro 
being."—J. Z. Elias 


psychopathologique et рте 
9474. Goul, William R. & Brown, Marvin. (U de distance de l'intoxication 
Psychological, socio-professional, p 
portermance and and physiopathological balance si 
. 4 Motor Skills, 19?0((Feb), Vol following acute carbon monoxide он 
301), 319-326.—The literature contains evidence that Annales Médico Psychologiques, 1970(Oct), 
age and intelligence affect Trail Making Test (TMT) 343-398.—800 victims of acute into : 
performance and probably its validity as a screening monoxide were examined 1 yr. later nm 
device for v re This study к stema tically explored compared with a matched control group 
the nature TMT and W 


nistered AIS were carbon monoxide victims generally on ge 
106 c to 93 20-72 уг, old brain-damaged Ss and sequelae of a serious and varied nature; 


controls. Results show that: (a) TMT performance to the person or benign, and in other ir 
With age, as does TMT пато TMT impeding activity, These aftereffects, ЫШ) 
"огтапсе increases with intelligence; and (c) R teristic of which were attested by omalies р 
citan’s cutoff point misclassifies '/, the Controls, the — (few normal tracings with many momalies) and 
misclassification rate increasing markedly with age. particularly slowed or irritative bu on the Ben 
Results clearly indicate the need for local age-corrected defects in visual еы (е ме but don 
b Visual Retention Test), are "ndividualized $ 

8 саа Х тес. е! al. (Children’s Memoria! appear to constitute a strictly individ 
osp., icago, Ill. s Of the relationshi, 3 re. )—H. E King. F,&P 
between evidente 0f brain damage A 9478. Wikler, Abraham; Dion jy i the Be 
Children and and distractibility. Journal of Joseph B. (Center for Advanced function in 
Consulting & Clinical Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 36(3), Sciences, Stanford, Calif.) Brain 

32 337. Compared а group of boys and 12 girls, 


children and controls: P: А 
selected wi and electroencephalographic compar 10 
Pict ed with IQs above 75 on the Peabody can Journal of Psychiatry, ical, and 
Vocabulary Test) to a control group (matched for 


634-645. — Psychometric, neurologica s S gs 
у and distractibility. 
It was found that (a) although th 
within the normal 


i : 
were made of 24 children evidence of neum 
е average 105 of both problems but no classical evi iff 
ваб : range, control Ss were Hisease and of 24 matched controls D 
Significantly more intelligent; (b) in a Structured situa- — the 2 groups were significam ue in the ' 
E Rin- Ss were more active; (с) in 3 of 4 evidence of brain dysfuncti 2 subgroups s 
distractibility more brain-injured Ss than control Ss — scholastic-behavioral provi wi 
тае free situation, sex and active and nonbypera cuve UE are dese 
indica ш tional analysis of the group suggesting a different syn 3 
indicates that a Tu e of interrelationships existed rel) —Journal abstract. ional Hosp 
cen variables in imental group. Central to 9479. Wyke, Maria. (rain lesions 91 
ihe 4 relationships was the шей modality through which England) The effects of Ec 
= е Mein transmitted. Data are interpreted as formance of bilateral (D. 33-428 
ing medita Duty affects the child's capacity to logia сауа oo XD performance | 
i i i of brain lesions o: of татр, 
attention. (16 ref) Journal ^ synchronous tapping movens right-sided ев 
9476. Е. (U: Marby 40 patients with d patie as : 
Adolescent Pat Dow TE. Clinic for Child & lesions and 20 norma lesions produce S 
hat neon ey) da | 


that left-sided cortical titive mo 


Oseretzky bei normalen i іп the rapidity of repet sions P 

or e dite Kinder, [On the informative wales Бот arms, whereas „панба! riter 
i normal and brain i f movement in Ux in р“ 
Children. Acta Paedopsychiainna 1970 Sep). Vol. 395. ere was significant. impairment 
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s for both arms in the pre i 

left-sided cortical lesions. Ышш ad Sate үш 
ping movements, performed by normal Ss with te? 
arms together, were significantly slower than the same 
movements performed by either arm alone. In the 
patient group there was no significant difference between 
the rapidity of bilateral arm movements and that of the 
same movements performed by the left arm alone. 
Results indicate that the performance of patients with 
cortical lesions involving intrahemispheric extensions 
shows comparatively less reduction in respect of the 
rapidity of bilateral arm movements than does that of 
patients without such intrahemispheric involvement. 
pea & German summaries) (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 


movement: 


Epilepsy 
MENTAL RETARDATION 


9480. Benevento, Joan A. (Catholi i 
» . ic U. of America) A 
ance of auditory and visual Eee 
[чопо and, endogenous mentally retarded ado- 
Vol, 310 0-A), 5 se, trae International, 1971(Арг), 
et E em tagnon, P. A. Le retard de l'organisation 
l'àtre hume oppement des fonctions mentales chez 
[Retardati ain: I. Retard mental et capacité sociale. 
Aital fonc of the organization and development of 
and Mem TSA Р: b EU mE 
1 ۴ apacity. ппаіеѕ Médico-Psycholo, iques, 
КҮС me Vol. дау 497-544.—The Shake to eich 
variation P affects social capacity is subject to great 
ognized but e extreme mental defects аге easily rec- 
Eie from the benign forms are difficult to differ- 
Rial ei the normal and are far more numerous. 
MA ae RE UE cannot be easily expressed in terms of 
intelligenc ы regular linkages found between low 
illness, aad 209 the social problems of poverty, crime, 
complexit ә EE LU underline its causal nature. +, е 
needed "d 9 modern life has made the teaching of skills 
has incre т self-sufficiency that much more difficult and 
society med the challenge posed by mental defect for 
detection г uch attention has been directed to early 
(ХЕ and special education, within the last 20 уг, as 
biological. recognized that most of the problem is 
THis eod ys social, rather than pathological in nature. 
Аека a modest sample of 20 children ОТ 
with the ing chosen at random, in considerable detai 
the man pac to provide guidelines for the handling 0 
of a few. dom relega arising from an intensive study 
manager: pecific recommendations are offered for the 
9482. Cla of the problem in Francesi e 

Jon D. Cleland, Charles C., Altman, Reuben, & Swartz, 
submission Texas, Coll. of Education) Dominance- 
under eon in роки retarded male 
Psychol onditions of strong motivation. 
tion оу, 1971070) Хои 185-191.—À 
stitutions eerie, intellectual impairment а! 
ORNA e the profoundly 
culturally a population "i doubly-shielded" 
group. t determined behavior patterns. 
ies DEE uniquely appropriate for ethologica 
ie a This paper reports г 
retarded. e approach toward 26 profound! 

adult males. The technique was d ‹ 
behavior repertoire 


lethargic, 


of a simu 


as с vane 
ТО muri of eliciting a consistent 
езе typically unresponsive, 
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Ss. Analysis of Ss’ respons: і i 

for the ethological H M tbe inet y 
unes Dieu of motivated Б оет t 

nce of this procedure, as an arousal e 

ology without pain, and 2 um fin. 5, 
evocation of speed in а "mute" гароне Ne moa 
degree of left-handedness—are discussed. The a 
afford modest support for an instinctive inhibition of 
aggression in manan intraspecies means of com- 
munication. (20 ref.)—Author abstract. 

‚ 9483. Cox, Alice M. (Indiana State U.) Le retard du 
développement et de l'organisation des fonctions 
mentales chez l'être humain: Il. Les fondements 
familiaux du retard mental: Revue choisie de la 
litterature mondiale. [Retardation of the organization 
and UST of mental functions in the human: II. 
Family bac grounds of the mentally retarded: A selected 
Teview of the world literature.] Annales Médico-Psycho- 
logiques, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 649-695.—Reviews the 
literature pertaining to the psychological impact of the 
birth of a retarded child on the immediate family. The 
shock, distress, and guilt felt by parents affects not only 
their attitudes and behavior, but inevitably influences the 
retardate as well by the psychological climate in which 
he will develop. Feelings of confusion, guilt, insecurity, 
denial, or protectiveness are found at all social and 
intellectual levels. The situation is rarely accepted 
immediately and is often better assimilated to family 
hopes and standards among the less intelligent and less 
educated. Overprotective attitudes develop easily out of 
the pee need to Хам special саге and parental 
conflict over having pr осей such a child. Reactions of 


resignation and overcompensation are the most prev. 
siblings are important, t00, and 


alent. The attitudes of 

although they often follow the рагеп model they will 

be affected by the relative age and developmental stage 

of each. Slight retardation can be more difficult to 

understand and adjust to than is more obvious handicap. 

(114 ref.) —H. E. 
9484. Hagen. 


19710ul), 
d 61 retarded non- 


4 MA levels were 
compared. In Study II, 21 institutionalized retarded Ss at 
The stimuli consisted of 6 cards 


2 МА levels were tested’. у 
with а central and ап incidental picture on each; and 12 
recall of both 


verbal labeling abilit and IQ. 1 
alee х h M , and retardates perf 
as well as normals of Selective attention 
Pm in p was independent of poppet en кои. 
ility і iding verbal labels was itively rela! 
geb u- Study 11, he insti- 
to attend selectively 
tardates or norma 
p. Findings are dise in terms 0 
the effects of retardation on 
nc nal abstract. 
James L. UJ The en- 


nent of ‘self ratings b i 
mentally retarded. Dissertation, Abstracts Inter- 


i ‚ Vol. 3109-В), 5627. 
mat г ot B. (U. Nebraska, Medical 


` Combattin intants 
[me Сопота Children, 1970(Sep), Vol. 


cable 


with 
17(5), 
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188-192.—Reports on an 18.mo pilot study of the social deprivation on perto 

t of 7 4-17 mo. old children diagnosed as mentally retarded chiara T 

determine p lines for Internationa 1971(May), Vol. ЗІ 
(Research 


having Down's syndrome. T 
helping such children to schoo” 


ler 
progress, the experiment provided Э program ingredients Problems, ( ambridge, Mass.) 
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. 


lopmental 9491. Budoff, M. 


generally lacking in an institutonal setting: a homelike sessing ability to reason in d 
atmosphere, a staff “substitute mother" for each child, retarded. Acta Paede werde " 
and continuous stimulating and physically strengthening 10), 293 109 Educable mental 


experiences for cach chi Grows 


Measurements of poverty and school-related condition 


Progress were taken. There was no control group, but the — incidence prior to the start of school 


Progress made by 6 of the 7 children was clearly greater leaving The large majority of those 
than would normally be expected of children in the mentally retarded attain’ an inde 
TEM У were in at entry, Data indicate that economic adulthood. A learning 
ren will develop better if provided with rocedure was devised to avoid the 

T. ert 


MU. Pena stimulation D. Lekarczyk 
1 Sternlicht, M. & Е. M. wills 
21, Staten Island, N.Y.) Tree 


(Willowbrook State’ Scho, 


drawings of institutionalized retardates: Sos 


М 
ot pre 
class school 


and color effects. Journa! ef. Genetic Psychology, Principles relevant to solution of the 


Е 
= 
£ 
< 
E 
= 
С) 
> 
m 
5 
? 


tionalized mental retardates over the 4 


chromatic and problems foll. "wing a pretest trial. Some 


from 240 institu- retardates solve design tests well prior to t 
seasons (60 Ss for scorers), some do poorly on the pretest 


» вех, and IQ) in competence following training (gainers), ¢ 
the affect arousal perform poorly on t 


to 
quality of colors. Both the color-affect hypothesis and following (raining (nongainers).. А 
seasonal influences Proved to be significant, thereby suggests that the Ist 2 categories 


ing reservations to paycl ological interpretations of Peers who are educationally retarded; the 3rd 


drawings. Аш 


Richards, B. W., Rundle, A. T., Zaremba, Ja & 5492. Jurgens, Grace. The effect of 
A. (St. Lawrence's Нор, Caterham, Surrey, opment lessons оп trainable mentally 
18 in a mentally re- children. Graduate Research in Education à 
ental Deficiency Research, Disciplines, 1969(Fal), Vol. 5(1), 62277 
4 : , trainable mentally tear per У 
Size, micrognathia, oblique palpebral classes at a public school. Motor у 
fissures, and club feet were reported in a case study of a М 


mental retardates.—G. Rubin- 


10 items from the Lincoln-Oseretsky 


H-yr-old boy with a ring-18 chromosome. A number of o 5 ental group 
other pment Scale. The experimen 
Symptoms sometimes mentioned, such as congen- ticipated in 3 '/;-hr sessions daily devoted 


ital heart disease, congenital dislocation of the ip, similar to the 10 pretest items. The means 


derma! ic anomalies, and abnormal EEG were not dentical prior to training—10 

E groups were identical prio! 
found. The ka of both parents and both normal a possible 54. After 6 wk., all Ss were b 
tiem were to be normal The example of а t test was done using posttest xr. the cont 
E. chromosome described here is remarkable for the group scored significantly higher 


Hamilton. (p <01). Males seemed to benefit mom ff 
S. & Brummitt, W, taining than did females. (17 ref. 
9493. 


Kershner, Keith M. & 


In Children. Acta — (Pennsylvania Dept. of Education, Harrisbü 
Oto-Laryngol, ica IS Vol 70(3), 190- Osereisky Tests of Motor Development. 
96.—R the audi ей 


2 

3 
a 
E 
43 
E 
E] 

Е 


Se The comere examined for effectiveness with these 


K.D.K.-Oseretsky Tests of Motor 


f 30 mentally 
мер, several were developed on a sample of : 
x: Children, measuring the following MU 


t of x : ral static coo! 
n io be mar, hydrate and chlor- development: (a) репе 


Tesponse was lower in older Ss, no difference in threshold of Motor Development, but greal 


of age the difference was not эше) 


$5 yr. i int. In com; 
differences ate mih those above appeared that age 


Learning Motor Ability investigate the effects of various 
9490. = сены dn a simple manipt CAL cm 
Altman, Reuben, (U. Texas) The ettect Of (I5 males, 15 females in each; 


ble, while sodium dynamic coordination, (c) dynamic man 


vem. 
hyperactive Ss. tion, (d) simultaneous voluntary movemen 


ting an evoked speed. The tests are based on the ori, 


ltisnoteworthy required for administration by 
i = difference a ar MM by specifying individual 
t that after 10 yr, —P. Hertzberg. 

ing Ss 9494. Sternlicht, M., вше, J> & 
(Willowbrook ае Sot a 

ence of external incen f 
ig institutionalized retardates. Mairie 
ciency Research, 1970(Jun), Vol. e 
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mance. The experience of 
them for the demands of 
lo minimize the negative 
sonal differences in prior experiences, students 


€ pretest and do 


1) 
Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 202: 


12-20 yt 
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eted 2 successive trials on the Minnesota Rate of 
ulation Test under interpolated conditions of (a) 
\ praise, (с) censure, (d) aspiration, (€) 
praise-aspiration, and (f) censure-aspiration. Base-free 
estimates of S’s “true” gains were used for a factorial 
analysis of variance. Results indicate that the condition 
of censure dominated other incentives even when 
combined with the condition of aspiration. No sex 
differences were determined. Implications are discussed 
concerning the differential value of positive or negative 
verbal incentives and failure as motivation with 
retardates.—R. V. Hamilton. 

9495. Wesner, Chester E. (Temple U.) The effects of 
induced arousal on paired-associate learning in 
mongoloids and normals. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5863. 


compl 
Manip 
no incentive, (b) 


Training & Vocational Rehabilitation 


9496. Henchy, Veronica. The use of token rein- 
forcement as a means of improving the self-help 
skills of a group of trainable retarded children. 
Graduate Research in Education & Related Disciplines, 
1970(Spr), Vol. 5(2), 124-136.—The task was learning to 
tie a shoelace. A prosthetic training device constructed 
by E was used. 12 8.4-11.3 yr. old Ss were selected from 
special classes in a day elementary school, and were 
matched on the basis of IQ, age, sex, etc- 6 experimental 
Ss received M & М candies for each successful attempt. 
Training periods were 15 min. for each of 15 days. 
Training consisted of 3 phases: imitation, elimination of 
imitation and introduction of verbal instruction, an 
independent tying without assistance. The difference 1n 
mean number of days to reach the 2nd phase was not 
significant (p>.05). There was no difference in mean 
putes of days to reach the last phase (p > 05).—C. 

ат. 


PHYSICAL ILLNESS 
9497. Biéder, J., Choisel, G., & Choisel-Hodicq, ae 
cancer en milieu psychiatrique. [Cancr g 
psychiatric milieu.] Annales Médic -Psychologi ed 
1970(Dec), Vol. 2(5), 750-758—Su tal disease 
ature on the relation between cancer and шеп! 
and adds data on the prevalence of CAN 
mental patient populations. Early writers 
cancer was rare among mental patients, fi 
methods were poor and the investigators onem 
upied with brain or neural cancer lone. i 
are the results of surveys made of female psy Lard 
Patients for signs of cancer of the breast OF the general 
requency differs little from the ы тива ult owing to 
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ЖАНА and other forms of treatment applied.—H. E. 
ing. 
9498. Boots, Doloris D. (Hawaii State Hosp., Hospital 
Improvement Project, Honolulu) Helping the cancer 

tient: The minister and the social worker. Pastoral 
Psychology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 22(210), 35-40,—Many times 
both the minister and social worker attempt to assist the 
same patients and the same families, This is a time when 
communication and cooperation between clergy and 
social service can be most beneficial. Cases are presented 
to illustrate cooperation between clergy and social 
worker, especially in the instance of cancer patients,—O. 
Strunk. 

9499. Саѕѕее, E. Th. (Netherlands Inst. for Preventive 
Medical, Leiden) Deviant illness behaviour: Patients 
of mesmerists. Social Science & Medicine, 1970(Jan), 
Vol. 3(3), 389-396.—Reports results of a survey of 

tients in the Netherlands who go to see nonrecognized 

ealers. Data were based on information from patient 
registration cards filled out by healers who followed the 
magnetothera| theories of F. A. Mesmer (1733-1815). 
A sample of 390 cases was analyzed. Results show that 
patients of nonrecognized healers (a) are more frequently 
women, middle-aged, and live in small communities; and 
(b) have afflictions which are mostly chronic and 
compose a limited number of спрове categories. Оп 
the average, treatment consists of 25 visits and is usually 
ended by the patient. It is suggested that nonrecognized 
healers (a) have а different function from recognized 
medical men (patients go to see them for diseases which 
they consider cannot be cured by scientific medicine); 
А (b) allow more freedom to the patient than the 

physician.—P. McMillan. 
. de Luchina, E, & Cervi, Elisa. Ex- 
riencia interdisciplinaria en niños con problemas 
institucional. [Inter- 


ratorios en un marco | ! 
raapi hildren with respiratory 


isciplinary experience with c 
pe an iP stitution.) Acta Psiquiátrica y Psicológica 
1971(Feb), Vol. 17(1), 46-50.—1n а 


ica Latina, 
pane abilitation center, pediatric department 


iratory ге 
М re referred to the psychology department 
f their respiratory 


4 Psychodiagnosis showed depe 
bic attitudes, hyperkinesis, 


d ritualistic or obsessi 
i ers, A program was undertaken 


i moth 
healt ar nh 's and the mothers" attitude to D 
illnesses, as а joint effort of pediatrics, occupational 
hology.—V. A. Colotla. 
po "n а PN Rober Administration 


Los Дари, Calif.) Analysis 


: electromyog Pa encepha 
, Ele 
N |. 304), 337-344, Analyzed 


Population, Exact comparisons mor 
methodological problems, €8 difference 10 force of muscle contrac 
лш rr diee cont gre mre 
age, etc. The census of specii O00 women on a sed Ss, It is SUE healers ама рег 
Psychi Ker examined H бе T: greater duration. echnigue (А ће EMG examination. for 

ychiatri i „а ot agno і = Атк 
expected or the geletl population: ет that the dette Fr yopathic ary) (16 ref. o beoe 
held to bevir ИШ usable, but it iS e asic problem, charges оре, Robert TW. (Tarkio Coll.) Cancer and 
whieh permits a prope state Bons of the premorbid other disorders related to certain perceptual tests. 
personality include’ даре for the деа Of Perceptual & Motor Skills 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 155 

д ) с influ 
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161.—The rate of reversals possibly ex need in 


Н: 
hi 
HIP 
Hi 
a 
ы 


need. — Journal abstract 
. Thomas, J. (U. Southern California) The 
anxiety frustration on muscular tension 


the temporomandibular-joint syndrome. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol 
"S645 


9504. Toker, Eugene. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Y. l.) Psychiatric 


eshiva U.) aspects of cardiac 

in a child. Journal of the American Academy of 

CH A, 1971(Jan), Vol 10(1), 156-186.—Some 
cases from cee are revealed in reference to the 
ап! to people throughout the ages as 

expressed through mythology and folklore. Literature on 
Poychiatric Beret of heart surgery is reviewed. The case 
а Puerto Rican girl suffering from Fallot's tetralogy is 
discussed in relation {0 the child's attitude towards 
Surgery. Psychological examinations, the description of 5 
Sessions with the child, а commentary on 

of the child's House-Tree- m drawings and a 


zh 
gir 


Feveals a satisfactory outcome in helping to correct some 
dis у C z^ the child 
directly and honestly. (17 ref )—H. Moser 
Мо арен, B. А. а кмш A.N. 
zheleza | vozrastnye narusheniya 
Polovol deya nosti. [The prostate gland and ace 
Pieve IO O тыам Kiev US 
! р.— andon. 
9506. Vogel, William; Broy Donald M. 


erman, M, & 
» Edward L. (Worcester State Hosp., Mass.) EEG 
ате? (п regularly menstruating women ar e 


amenorrheic women treated with ovarian 
Science, 1971(Арг), Vol. 172(3981), 388-391.— Describes 
2 Studies with 20 normal 18-21 yr. oid regularly 
fears жин and 6 24-29 yr. old women being 
t DUC pr secondary amenorrhea. Results 
indicate that “ВО driving responses to tic stimu- 
with sayr 
t to control the 
menstrual cycle. Estrogens reduced drivi respo; 
photic stimulation, and es Duet oaae 
enhanced е EEG changes may reflect 
Rx effects of gonadal Steroid horm: 


tions Р, " icheock, 
å ya paris. 'erceptua, : 
6-22) 9, E" cage, Vol. 30( 191-201.—52 Nursing, == Francisco) 


. сай Journal, 
role. Community Mental Hi 
7(1), 3-12.—Describes 1 росна 


Cosmetic preparation once daily to their f 
logical tests was given 


same battery of psyche tests 

to 3 and 6 mo. of treatment. It was fo 
scale score difference reached minim f 
Of significance between acne and mo 
between mild and severe acne 
mild-acne group the therapeutic effects o 
were ted in relevant scale score c 
acne Ss became more defensive and somew 
Wonalized in their test Fesponses.—Journal 


3509. Wright, Edwin T. Martin, Rose 
er, 


Catherine, & Gunt ^ 


Center, Los Angeles, C. 


effects of cosmetics. 
1970(Feb), Vol MX 1), 
design to d 
self-concept 


by high standards of hygiene, The MMPI vas a 

od weekly instruction in thet 
cosmetics by a qualified instructor, After 
these agents, the MMPI was again applied. 


pression (D) scale and the Psychasthenia (Pi) 


selected as sensitive indicators of self-p 
parison of pre- and posttreatment ж 
improvement on both scales (D scale, р = 

р = 02) as a function of the cosmetic. Journal 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


9510. Garell, Dale C. (Childrens ves 
Calif.) A hotline telephone |1 
in crisis. Children, 1969(Sep), M d 

Discusses. problems adolescents | ти жй 
community services. A hotline е 
children's hospital to serve adolescents and Yo 
up to age 25. The hotline denis vit dr 
referrals. Orientation and training o 
largely graduate students, is described. 

f callers and most Sor kin centers pi 

Suggested that comprehensive walk-i 7 


ages o 


western U., Medical School 


1970(Nov), Vol. 127(5), 606-00 a 
Processes. of the Illinois Zone пс moninstitut 
(19 ref.) Journal abstract. substantial increases in des io achieve тей 
. Weiss, W. (State U. New York, Buffalo) private mental health services dere 
Dissertati a ol model. the use of institutional а 
» 56 ee 1971 ‚ Vol Apparent headway has bee! 
31(9-B), 5646-5647 «ational, (Mar), Vol Appares eer ae 
and consultation with - 
mental! health er а. (U. Cali 


9513. Hit 


ectively and usefully esta 


1971(May), Vol. 31(9-B), 5622 
9512. Hansell, Norris & 


) Local 


5623. 


ocal service grow! 


Illinois Zone Plan. American Ji 


new men 


tablished 
thorites ЈОШ 2 


young 
Ris 


olescents.- 
a 


Donald W Û 
Describes à 


use of the nurse à 


n 
En. 
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an antipoverty program. Following a description of the chiatric, and psychologi i is i i 

agency and details of the process, implications for RAHA ise TTT 
nursing are discussed. Many issues are raised for also elaborated including provisions for research. Final- 
community mental health nursing to consider. The ly, the physical structure and layout of the clinic is 
implication is that if they are truly to be participants in (огоц ly detailed. This information is considered to be 
community mental health, nurses must begin to see — particularly useful to those who are planning new clinic 


themselves in new roles and prepare to move in new — facilities.—E. R. Wist. 
directions using untried methods.—Journal abstract. 9519. Vosburg, Robert L. (Darmouth Coll., Medical 
alert and the community mental 


9514, Krebs, Richard. (Sinai Hosp., Baltimore, Md.) School) Disaster 
Using attendance as a means of evaluating com- health center. Community Mental Health Journal, 


munity mental health programs. Community Mental 1971(Маг), Vol. 7(1), 24-28.—Hospitals must be pre- 
Health Journal, 1971(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 72-T1—Attend- — pared for disasters of indeterminate magnitude in order 
e protocol for 


ance can be used as a way of studying and evaluating a to fulfill their community function. 
community mental health program. Examples of re- mare of services should be brief, explicit, and 
search or program evaluation utilizing attendance as the define who is in charge of duty assignments. Psychiatrists 
basic measure of success Or failure are discussed as аге uniquely prepared to handle telephone calls from 
applied to determining: (a) the effectiveness of a  distraught relatives. It is shown that psychiatric staff 
community worker in the follow-up care of psychiatric members of the community mental health center are 
patients; (b) the relationship between payment of fees uniquely pre ared to function in the coordinated work of 
and the motivation of therapy; and (c) the effectiveness a medical disaster team.—Journal abstract. 
of a program designed to move a group of patients from 9520. Warren, Roland L. (Brandeis U.) Mental health 
the outpatient department therapies (and out of their planning and model cities: “Hamlet” or 
patient status) into the community.—Journal abstract. "Hellzapoppin." Community Mental Health. Journal, 
9515. Leininger, Madeleine. (U. Washington, School 1971(Mar), Vol. 7(1), 39-49.— Discusses crucial issues 
of Nursing) Some anthropological issues related to arising from the growth of a community mental health 
community mental health programs in the United center movement. These are particularly evident when 
States. Community Mental Health Journal, 1971(Mar), mental health agencies confront complex, п un mov- 
Vol. 7(1), 50-61.—Presents some major anthropological ing planning situations In the inner city. The Model 
issues related to community mental health programs and Cities program provides an important challenge, and the 
centers in the United States. Reasons Why à truly ponse , hea es raises Кенен 
Communi а approach has not been fully zs concerning Б dn: ү the ability to enter the 
veloped and implemented in many centers is discussed. mainstream О сот! 5 
i i i d & Fikany, Estelle. (3520 W 
The importance of understanding cultural and social 9521. Wind re = у, Estele aran по! 


forces г i ient’s i to Oxford AVe., 
ces affecting a patient's illness and the UN Ormmitted to the Fort Logan Mental Health Center. 


incorporate these data into existing mental 

programs is emphasized. Information is based upon Journal of the Fori re Outlines the admission 

experience with several community mental healt pro- 0P E ; ; 

grams and s "eners and evaluators practi : 
and should be useful to designers PASS To ascertain 


DUAE = bstract. 

95 162 еа е М. ша А Q- dures а follow-up уе КРЕТ! rl 
i of M j t ol chi À 
aay ог the риса pcs ора bra cues the facility. 50 Ss had not been clinically 

been. 31 families from 


diagnostic clinics. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
ў f, and 42 had 
evaluated by the staff, 2 h referrals to other 


9517. Sheld lan. (Harva ! : ble ошо 7 
Boston, Mass ) ‘On consulting to new, changing, o 1 Hier 4 ve and 09% favor yemeni. For 
innovative organizations. Community Mental Health 1 families re ^» 
Journal, 1971(Mar), Vol. 7010), 62-71; those 22 S$ Wied: (a) minima 
experiences oF menta H team спиро пасо у, (b) inadequate use of correctional agencies as 
In S i rac! 4 A ч 
Е аты бшшш шуны on ea Гусл 
evolution Чеш Бы particularly the 158008 0 јн > care, И concluded that the large 
those referred to 


change, and phase. The roblems of consulting with a F improvements among 
Е ? d and some їл ч i indicates the validity of the admissions 


radical changing organization аге note H 
Ah i upon. The need for other agenci 
general and particular facets touched upon е een Ite 


critical self-examination in consultants 15 uncooperative 


—Journal abstract. U 
9518. Strunk, Peter & Remschmidt, Helmut. (U. : 
Marburg, Clinic for Child Psychiatry, W; сеш GERIATRICS | 
Pee und Struktur kinderpsyen ic эн 9522. Lauter, Н. (U: Gottin en, Р, ‘chiatric ci ai T 

nkon tructure of PY i . Germany) tiorm 
еп. [The task and structu: ol. 42(2), 14- Polyclinic, n eh nt Uber we Beziehung zur 


for children.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Feb), V 
E ў i new psychiatric У ng late 
i garii Demenz. [Созо sen ementia.) Psychiatria 


use ,, 
families is suggested.—S. Knapp. 


79... Presents a detailed description ofa 
Clinic for the diagnosis and treatment s аша э, disease and its aee r^ Cer d eem e d 
i ini ‚ Vol. 3(3), 169-1977 в 34 Cases 
rae zd que th onset after age 70. The 


adolescents founded at the University arbu а 
are presented on the sorts of patients dealt with TA Clinica, ү disease wit 
deis p c dioene ares involvi ical, morphological differentiation from seni 
TI 
iption of the proce 1033 
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could be made te the high age at onset 
basis of "r 
density of the 


vation or undergoing in 


patient treatment and the 
ty of whom showed focal symptoms in the form of 
e apractic, or agnostic disturbances. How ever, the 


late Alzheimer cases were in some res 


increasing 


different disease 
within the framework 


a t. (54 ref.) English summary 


1 Frederic D. (Jewish Home & Hosp. for 
Aged, Medical Services, New York N.Y) Neuro- 
lic disorders in the 
9(3, Pt. 1), 219. 


Gerontologist, 1969(Fal), Vol, 


techniques. To be c 
importance of attention to 


overdosage with d 
monly regarded as “harmless,”. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


tes. 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
9525. illiam 
ented and control ted s 
Davitz, Joel R. & 


Coll., Columbia U.) Ps; 
Process. New York, N.Y.: М, 


uage, and cogni tion; i 
and personality: Оке aid social psycholo; 
evaluation, 


EDUCATIONAL Psy, HOLOGY 


on the 
Severity of cortical atrophy, and of the great 


the clinical localizing 


- Georgia) The effects of 
ent and attitudes 
orien 


tudents. 
International, 1971( May), Vol. 


cational 
Taw-Hill, 1970. xii, 643 
$9.95.— Presents Papers by faculty of the Psychology 
Departne nt at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
the Science and profession of 

Or practical contribution to 
Topics Covered include (a) 


© 


rides methods of Constructing 7 

11 indicators—factor Scores and ha 
noicates their application in a 
education data, peer. for 

1 national indicators for both a 

1! one, are described, State ai 

tors of education for 1960 аге compil 

lourna tract. 
9529. Кир Margaret С, (U. Pittsbu 

of drugs on students’ learning: A review o 
and subjective test performance as 

centrally acting drugs in kind 
institutional subjects, 1937-1968. Dj 

tracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol 31(10 


$204 


$530. Laing, Alice F. (University Coll, § 
Wales) The construction of an Infant sc 
Mies index. British Journal of Educational 
1971(Feb), Vol. 41(1), 94-95, —Describes the 
of the Infant School Amenities Index t055 | 
situated in (a) urban middle-class areas, (b) ub 
working-class areas, (c) urban deprived 
English-speaking rural areas, and (е) We 
rural areas. The index aloye d 
ison of physical educational settings. Wi t 
in the Doreen of the specified адаш 
the greatest number of adverse pointers p 
school surrounds (industrial noise and poll 


al 


9532. Mun 


African 1 
-indicated 
schools were interviewed. Anime beo e 
borns appeared almost twice " X bora pref 
Among females, despite general frequently An 
2nd borns appeared even more relatively uns 
further birth-order data from errepresenta 1 
secondary school revealed no o E 
borns.—Author abstract. ington) 
"9533. Reekie, Elagrace. (U. acteristics а 
factors and biographical MR in profe 
with criterion behaviors of gros 
nursing. "ewm Abstracts 
Vol. 31(10-A), 5212. 3 inson, ( 
"9534. Weintraub, Samuel; yo 
ith, Helen K., & Plessas, tions 
or pecan Summary of н 1970. ^ 
reading, July 1, 1969 to June ^ 60) 0 
Research Quarterly, 1971( ee search in 
—Summarizes 341 reports Sil L 1969 and 
reading published between July to 6 major 1 


: ed in mn 
; 1970. The studies are group: or 63 sur 
ks ч) and uati r Of wori Category 1 лр) by еа тека 
ы care D. ific topics. Categor 3, the § 
longitudinal analysis changes in сшде М " а жерл and practice. be areas 
y ts. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- reading, includes investan o аа analys 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5124-5125. reading interests and hai ublic. Ca 
у) 25. Gitter, A, Robert R. (Boston use of mass media by the p 
U.) Toward a Social indicator of 


- СЕС Report, Boston U, 1970(Sep S 


п: A pilot 
). No. 44, 119 


f І 
siology and psychology 0 e topis 


h 
S tions that cover such dive! 
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and legibility, auditory perception, and oral readin; 
ttn IE. the pecormans of any of te gru, ea, and 
into sections а ealing with various aspects of reading reversal errors, none of bein hw касы pene 
instruction. Incorporated in Category 6 are research retardation. (13 ref.) ү abstr E eed 
reports on the reading of atypical learners. (French & í pda ed ceris 
Spanish abstracts)—/ournal abstract. 

9535, Wilhelm, Rowena. (U. Michigan, Reading ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


е) Power of immediate positive 9539. Black, Richard W. (U. South Dakota) A 
self-concep 


Improvement Servic 
t 


feedback. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), V. ferences 
UN 337-338.—Relates success pilos à 9: pote poe erred он» 
M > one who scores below Grade 1 on terminal and degree rams. Dissertation Abstracts 
бааар d e ing tests. The success experiences are International, 197\(May), ol. 31(11-A), 5155-5756. 
ше to the techniques of immediate positive 9540. Briggs, George W. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
m x the reinforcement for successive approx- implied discrepancy in perception of peer regard on 
ons, demonstrating to S that he can read.—Journal the self-esteem level of fifth- and meri It stu- 
dents. Dissertation. Abstracts International, \97\(May), 


abstract. 
9536. Zapan, G. (U. Bucharest, Romania) Wei 
A ‚©. (=. Я ights of Vol. 31(11-A), 5838. 
сонета events in psychology and pedagogy: 9541. Бай, ‘Alan 8. (U. Wisconsin) А model of 
loge {инш des Sciences Sociales-Série de Psycho- avioral решитил. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
ато. ol. 14(2), 109-117.—Criticizes the practice tional, 197Mayy Vo 31(1-A), 5756. 
"tin занар the effects of curriculum and other 9542. Cowell, „р, & Entwistle, N, J. (U. Lancaster, 
ү е changes by criterion measures that treat England) The relationship between personality, 
Ж зр items as equally weighted and that assess study attitudes and academic in a 
us 8 SA ectiveness by. pupils’ percent correct answers. technical college. British Journal of Educational Psy- 
ggested remedies lie in classifying preferential events chology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 4101), 85-90.—Tested m 
in students taking Ordinary National Certificate courses 
Inventory and the 


ме and in sequence for each subject matter and in 
puting the weights of preferential events. Statistical using the Eysenck Personality 
f's law, an Brown-Holtzman Surve of Study Habits and Attitudes 
i ip between the subscores on 


techniques are i i i 

Usus, presented including Zi 

gno of Onicescu's principle [Je on a multi- 

ensional spatial representation of the system to be these scales and examination performance at the end of 
licable the Ist or 2nd yr. 


pe and a modification of Nocilau's Іама t 
stances where the probable frequencies 0! occur.  introverts were found | t 
results were not sii ificantly 


rence of the preferential events in the developmental though their examination 


sees of the ШЙ known. A computation the 
ample is given and practical applications are indi. the SSHA were significantly 
formance, but the showed contrasting patterns © 


Cated.—C. Mayo. 
9537. Goyen, Judith D. & Lyle, J. G. (Macquarie U., n with the personality dimensions.—/ournal 
Wales, abstract. 
" Frances M. (Kent State U.) A study of 


School of Educati N 
hse б th Ryde, New South 
Australia) Effect of Ince f Dail, 
> centives upon retai and 9543. , Fri 
normal readers on a peptic learning task. female teachers verbal behavior 
197 (Apr). structure among classes of ade chi s 
International, 971(May), Vol. 


Journal of Experi Я 
j Experimental Child Psychology, ^ 
eg 274-280.—Administered а visual vi ТИТ. 

ed associate learning task t retarded an А), , Ч 
nse readers Prete Уй "There were 2 treatments, cue P Dorlesa В. O^. California, wed 

sentive and nonincentive, and. 4 the Ss from each rel tionship between nomio, ۴ 

[Ор were tested under each treatment. It was found lected per! ‹ 1 коюн, = — € 
fae incentives had an incremental effect upon Tare i ys Digi SI. ional, 

ing, (b) incentives were equally effective for aes, "Frerichs, Allen H. (Northern Ilinois U) 


retarded a T 
ed and normal readers, and © the performs are Relationship of elementa owl у Schoo! Health, 
iments. 0 


Rs gone did not differ si ai icantly. Le ate 

plated tora pre oyen anii nate Вуд), 92-95. Selected, 2 route of Se 

Me s [уел ا‎ ene КА А Му: of ^ 6th grade children. from 2 
schools in а Midwestern urban area 


DEA abstract. M eU 

У 38. G „С. (Ма uarie U» 

School of oyen, Sa МУ е e Soul Wales, 200,000. Ss formed the high — group ма s 

гана) Effect of incentives апа age on the visual least 3 da epi of the Seng ry ers 28 

cognition of retarded readers. Journal of 5 Se ord for еч pt gon tne The mean 
Д nd the lowa Тем ol Educational 


perimental Child  Psycholo 19710Арг), Vol: 

266-273.—Adminis! Ded a tachi ic f цот 

ч tered а tachistoscopic form SJopment scores 
а! ey heron used was part of the Psychosomatic 


nition teak ts a retarded and A moral Zones 
group was subdivided into younger and older age ^ Шаа Scl scale — — 
nder inc to test army personnel Results indicate à 
4 or more positive 


^ the Ss from each group were tes 
ànd nonincentive aed Tt was found that differ. symp ea ionshi between having 
ences between groups and ages were mainly à function of f И EN betwerigh absenc 
the yo! ms and having а 
E 3 semesters. А composite picture of a youth = 
jd be a boy with a hi 


те relatively poor perfo 
rimental Ss, supporting the developmen p 
pothesis. уер produced no discern psychosomatic symp 


ible effect upon 
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absentee rate, ao average IQ but slightly below 
average scvement, and probably from a 
broken home. A team approach is suggested in helping 
these children. 


9546. Garrish, Eunice. (North Texas State U.) The 
relationship о! violence to the . achievement 
and adjustment of 


Dissertation 


Abstracts International, 197 (Apr), Vol. 3(10-A). 5199 


- Gaston, Joseph A. (Michi а State U) A 
on of the personality tics of 
and Midwestern urban Atro-American 
freshmen, Southern town and rural Atro-American 
freshmen, and Southern Afro. 
student personnel statt. Dissertation Abstracts Inter 
— Hay), Vol. 31(11-A), 5843 


James E. (Michigan State U.) The 
realtionship of sell and academic attitudes and 
academic achievement of Negro and white students 
to schoo! racial Ane study. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol 


Dissertation 
"A 5846. 

. Hendrickson, Grant H. (U Washington) The 
development of an instrument to measure student 
morale as by third force . Dis 
AL 529) A trects International, 197 Apr), Vol. 3110. 


9550. Hodges, Jimmy R. (Texas Tech U) Goal- 
setting behavior and sell concepts of 
Mexican Dissertation Abstracts 


Children. 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol 31(10-А), 5127 
9551. Johnson, 


J. (Michigan State L ) An 
exploration of < 


and among 
‚ trust and ego stage t in the 
Abstracts 


. Dissertation International, 
fay), vot I-A), 5748-5749. 
olf & Keil-Specht, Heike. (1 
Munster, Inst. of фы 
Leistung 


W. Germany) 

smotivation Erziehungstile: Eine 

‹ - [Achievement motivation and 
educational руе: An investigation of families.) Zeir- 


sychologie und Padagogische 
1970, Vol. 2(4), 241-256.—Examined the 
P between the achievement motives, includin 

hope for fear of failure, in 100 girls and 9i 
boys (ages 7-13) and child-rearing attitudes and parental 
need for i L Different 


1 г factors: characteristics of ‘the 
climate” in the family (r = 48) (21 


responses to 
Stated items of the ~ 
APO, Vol ng qon Abstracts International, 
- Kline, P. & A (U. Exeter, England) 
mination. British Journa! Educational 
tZ chology, 6x 4i(1), 90-54 Мало 
‘ysenck Personali пуеп 
Students taking the human development crane 455 


1971 
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а university over а S.yr period. отш 
academic performance and пе otici | 
were computed both for year groups asa; 


special groups. Мо stable 0 
emerged, thus casting doubt Pye 
mildly neurotic introvert succeeds best 
There was n evidence of curvilinearity of ate 
suggested by some recent studies, 


555. McKeown, Robin J, (U, Cali 
Affective responses to and 
social studies tasks, Dissertation Abstracts 
tional 197 (Apr), Vol, 31(10-А), 5206, 
7556. Meyer, Mary A. (U. Califomi 
Variables of interpersonal perception, 
(ouracts International, 197M Apr), Vol ЗИ 
9557, Milliken, Mary Е. (North Carolina 
Some dimensions of student satistaction 
satisfaction. Dissertation Abstracts h 
197(Ар‹), Vol. 31(10-A), 5208. A 
9558. Mock, Kathleen R. (U, California, 
Research & Development in Higher 
Berkeley) The potential activist and his 
the university. Journal of A lied 
197 (Jan), Vol. 7(1), 3-13. larting 
turvey of 1,429 freshmen entering 3 Unit 
Califorma campuses on the issue of supp 
Opposition to, or neutral feelings concer 
Speech Movement ipee һ 
supporters were labeled as "p hin 
Pati of present and ideal 
were recorded, in contrast to 20% of those opp 
FSM and neutrals (18%). Variables : 
political/social attitudes and аш the Or 
ideals. Using personality scales S ol 
Personality Inventory, pec nd 
resemble the participants in th ) 
cations оѓ the potential activist po 
policy planning are suggested АП 


9559. Nelson, Gary L. (U. of 
ternational, IV 


‘Dis 


i 


tion of selected 
дген. Dissertation Abstracts Ini 


Prentice-Hall, e А у. 
9561. Singh, К. М. 
Magadh U., India) Some — 970a 
unrest. /ndian Psychological Revi "andi 
2-95. — Explored the пае of 300 
tudent unrest. The sample de 
coa rer by students, teachers, am red 10 
20-item checklist (in Hindi) ыт s ts and 
in small groups and indivi [эе 
with the instruction to ma i ic 
Results showed that the item impr E 
ference in educational insti пей 
im nt factor underlying of able teach 

colar of emphasis were: dearth tem, low 
education and examination sys ysis 
unemployment. A cox by 
perception of the veu Au 


ego iden 
. Develop freshman 
167-3. Interviewed 92 male 
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ates to assess (a) occupational goals and ideological 
beliefs, (b) preoccurring crises in these areas, and (c) 
degree of commitment. Ss also completed 2 scales 
assessing antecedent factors in changes of status asso- 
ciated with family ties and cultural sophistication. A 
positive developmental shift was observed for changes in 
identity status in the area of occupation, while a 
retrogressive shift was found with regard to ideology. In 
addition, the hypotheses concerning psychological dif- 
ferences between Ss who changed their identity status 
and those that did not were supported. These differences 
involved personality characteristics which predated any 
of the observed changes in status.—Journal abstract. 

9563. White, Helen M. (U. California, Berkeley) An 
investigation of some characteristics of high and 
low self-actualization and their relationship to 
alienation from self and society. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5142. 

9564. Wiggins, Richard G. (U. Georgia) Parent- 
teenager perceptions related to academic aspira- 
tions. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-A), 5864. 


TESTING 


9565, Allen, Betty J. (U. Maryland) The relationship 
between drawings by sixth grade children and 
intelligence, academic achievement, and social à 
emotional adjustment. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5189-5190. 

9566. Belsky, Michael. (U. Southern California) 
Capillary pulse pressure as a means of discrimi- 
nating flaws and involvement between cognitive an 
affective test questions. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-А), 5836. 

{ 9567. Bora, К. P. (U. Gauhati, India) А verbal group 
ү of general mental ability in Assamese. а! 
qu ological Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 
80-84.—Reports on the construction and standardiza- 
pou of a verbal group test of general mental ability (in 
ssamese) for use at the secondary schools. The test 
consisted of 100 items selected out of a pool of 220 items 
О, the basis of item analysis. The б subtests Were: 
©рровцев, Analysis, Arithmetical Reasoning umber 
tries, Verbal Reasoning, and Classification. Multiple- 
choice-type items were constructed for all subtests with 
fe exception of the Number Series for which a recall 
ormat was used, Grade norms (VII and X) have been 
Teported for boys and girls separately and for. the 
combined group (N = 3,235). Reliability апа validity 
coefficients are also reported.—K. C. Р 

9568. Bruni, Piero. L'indice c^ pe 
potere predittivo di differenze significa 4 
index for the estimation of the predictive power 0 
significant differences.] Bollettino di Psicologia Applicata, 
1968, No. 85-87, 109-124.—Employ' the ind: 
integrate 2 of the most widely used tests of significance 
with the possibility of quantifying the incidence of the 
independent variables or (0 estimate the degres 0 
dependence implied in the significant result On ж 

f junior high school and of commer al о 


given tests of verbal comprehension. > 

these tests represents the data on W ich the «* index 15 
exemplified. The «w? index is ust 
nalysis of the differences between PUP nomic back- 


types of schools and of different so has fed to the 
1 


grounds. It is concluded that the 
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attribution of a measure which is not the same as the 
numerous significant. differences. On the basis of the 
criteria of the individual provisions, such differences 
allow for a reduction in the error of expectation (2.5% 
being the maximum of the total variance).—A. M. 
Farfaglia. 

9569. Chawla, Tilak R. (Selection Centre, Kolhapur, 
India) Cultural factors and Kahn Intelligence Test. 
Indian Psychological Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 77- 
79.—Examined the culture-free characteristics of the 
Kahn Intelligence Tests (KIT). The КІТ was admin- 
istered to 154 public schoolchildren in India—82 boys 
and 72 girls. Analysis of data using analysis of variance 
showed that groups of Ss coming from different 
subcultures, i.e., rural vs. urban, socioeconomic levels, 
language groups, and sex, did not differ significantly in 
their IQ scores. The findings su; est that scores on the 
KIT are not influenced by cu tural ecology.—K. С. 


Panda. 

9570. Eichelberger, R. Tony. ee Illinois U.) 
Practice effects of repeated 10 testing and the 
relationship between 10 change scores and selected 
individual characteristics. Dissertation Abstracts. In- 
ternational, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5196. $ 

9571. Ellsworth, Randolph A. (George Peabody Coll. 
for Teachers) Validation of two projective instru- 
ments for assessment of children's self-concept. 


Dissertation Verena 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-A), 5196. 
on Sophia R. (New York U.) Conceptual 


International, 


9572. Fein, 
tempo and abstract reasoning іп college students: A 
study of the effects of individual ifferences іп 
and confidence of judgment on abstract 


females. Disser- 


ance of college 
je Vol. 31(11-А), 


reasoning perf 
tation Abstracts International, 1971( ау), 


1, 
ee Forhetz, John E. (Southern АШ v9 An 
of test anxiety y 
Investig өп! areas ranked difficult and easy with 


9574. Guest, Kris! 
among the 


receptive and sks, Intelli- 
nd aci 


ge! ion Abstracts Inter» 
national, 1971(May 
9575. Hak ce 
е! а! 
dii chlevement tests. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Арг, й 
‘Alan 8. (Columbia U.) Comparison 
9576. Kaufman, lan ма UO ta Ал 
riles and psy- 
e ation Abstracts Interna- 
|. 31(9-B), 5605. 
R. (U. Oklahoma) The effects of 
lety on memory. 
1971(Мау), Vol. 


as) The development 
ly stressful 
1971(May), 


. Lewis, John 
284 debilitating anx 


International, 


Martin, Roy Р. (U. Tex 
rahi ns anticipating а high! 


Abstracts International, 
Vol. 31(11-A), 5854- 5855. 7 

amara, D. (U. Lancaster, England) The 
ie em Á t for collecting 


Semantic-type data. 1 of Educational 
„ 1971(Feb), Vol. 


pe data are usually collected by using tabular scales 
коз» Wheel is an alternative instrument which 
advantages over the conventional 
of semantic 


Gladys H. (Okla 
АШ аз а function of the 
Vis ti Educational Piychology, 197 10m) Vel 62(3), 


= by past asigned to a low 
A group. Ss within басһ group were 
ro A s. of 3 treatments (a)i 


s were told 
gh aptitude for the course, (b) Ss were 


scores revealed little aptitude for the 

course, and (c) ere) given no information regarding 
ч „А 2 X 3 analysis of variance design was 
employed to analyze performances on the Ist teacher 


from treatments, but 


avoring the high over low GPA Ss. A significant 
interaction effect showed high GPA Ss performing better 
with р» information, whereas jow GPA Ss per 
formed better with Positive information.— Journal a^ 


Bn 1970( Feb), Vol. 30), 182, 


i vom tests by directly selecting 
Objective test questions from a test-item file and 
m throu the use of a hotoco, 
machine.—P. Hertz ж en 
. Edward Е. (1 

Classical test to the 

« Dissertation Abstracts Inter 

1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5210, 

. s A. (U Virginia) The effects ot 
material reward, sex, race, and ic 
Primary Test 
Dissertation Ab. 

| 3(10-A), $213 


bama) An analysi 
from cognitive levels 


-made 
1971(Арг), 


California, Los 


^£ Van Camp, S. (U. 
` Auditory and Visual Da n 


ern апа first grade chiara nest kin- 
OTA dbtraci International, 1971(May), Vol. 


9586. 


ment of adolescents. 


971(May), Vol. 31(1 1-A), 
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1038 


children. Study of 
teachers of р 

9558. Barretta, N 
Approach teac 
Students in the Т, 
Disserta 


ter Abstracts International, 
Ml A), $836 
9559. Bolton, S 


perceptual growth when ш 
in teaching art to rural C 
Abstracts International, 197] May), 

9590. Fine, Marvin J. (U. Kango) Conside 


educating children with 


nai earning Disabilities, 1970Ма 
42. -‹ ders the current state of 
with tal dysfunction asa 11 
und ххі commodity, because of Û ] 
validated procedures, and the expectation 0 
wing constructs are discussed; 


| attitude stressi 


the ti 


an atti certainty; (b) the motivati 
system of the child a: uc him 
remedial experience needs to un 
teacher can better aid in the remedial 
understands the ee T 
his own values do not conflic Ренди 
and (d) there are ways of structuring: A 
environment to match the child's inner 
state that are within the capabilities of 
rel.)—Journal abstract. ١ 
9591. Isaacs, Ann F. (National : 
Children, Cincinnati, O.) Áre gifted 
capped or exceptional? Some pos 
them any name if a dollar acl 
Gifted Child Quarterly, 1970(Fal), 
attempt to attain. money for не. id 
linked the concept of “ iene = 
type of disability. Thereby, hoai handicap 
are grouped with the retarded pe: 
only means of meriting Lyr o». 
giftedness must be restored on 
should be important enough in i 
of our funding Е Хорио 
9592. Knowles, В. А. к i 
са о thes Learning 
Journal on the re т- 
1970(Моу), Vol. 17(3), 170-177- a 
of the Ишле. ра. - — : 
ification applicatio vior 
d мола of the roots lins pri 
presented along with a herpes of b 
and applications. Koenig's classes ale 
fication in regular and spect will see 
concluded that the xS. сапой, 
efficiency and application а 
Graff: 


ref.)—C. А. Newcomer. 
sin 
ving, 
to combine 


9593. Leve, Robert М. 
Avallone, Sara A. (Inst. 0 
Hartford, Conn.) An attempt 


mental program whereby 
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school were brought into a clinic to 
perimental school, in order to discover Аас бер 
service to the students. Both psychological and envi- 
ronmental problems were confronted. In class, teachers 
elicited more normal behavior as well as manifested 
advances in learning. Since home and neighborhood 
environments remained the same, no new solutions to 
the problems of working with inner-city parents were 
found. Both teachers and clinicians see the need for a 
representative of the protective services section of the 
welfare department. It is concluded that an under- 
standing of the children, and an initiation of respon- 
ET them, will help the most.—H. Reiter. 
"mr ee Fernandez, Rafael. (Clinic of Behavior, 
p А ) Los trastornos psíquicos del escolar 
Шо вло, [Psychic disturbances in the Mexican 
oe и evista de la Clinica de la Conducta, 1969(Feb), 
ао 61 67.—Considers that there are neither 
die 5 nor psychiatric research which 
Eo e M escribe the more common behavior prob- 
pm Mexico. A revision of L. Kanner's old classi- 
oun is s ested which is based on the origin of the 
ality pence from (a) school environment, (b) person- 
а m eup, and (с) biological constitution. The 
аво of Mexican schools and teachers are 
е i. contributing to disturbances arising from 
orta environment. The most frequent. psycho- 
Finis оред manifestations of students referred to а 
раво ehavior аге, in order of incidence, (a) learnin 
Шек, (b) hyperkinesis, (c) lack of attention, O 
еп, (e) emotional instability, (f) anxiety, (8) 
a m (h) detachment from the group, (i) inability to 
IM» mier (j) neurotic character, and юр 
ease The high incidence is not of 
[шуо isturbances, generally considered organic, and 
EDS diagnosis of ШШЕН damage. The training of 
E psychiatrists in Mexico is considered. (French 
mary)—English summary. 


Gifted 


su 2595. Hutson, Thomas & Osen; Deborah. (California 
йды] Fullerton) А ‘multi-media approach 10 
Qiled In a high chocs psychology-counseling 
186-190: Gifted Child Quarterly, 1970(E al), Vol. 14). 
sd: 0.—A4th-12th graders participated in а Saturday 
Ter ree designed to develop intellectual free- 
Suid x through critical thinking along self-determined 
ше, By working within the group process and 
liemu closed circuit TV the pupils were able to view 
ba WE and were provided with mi 
in ck of their own behavior. 
rei ope student's knowl а» 
эреп confrontation among peope- i; p 

uoo Isaacs, Ann F. (National Assn. for Gifted 
КӨ рг АЙА о) Ae on 

ss: III. A former world С 
MN she did it. Gifted Child Quarterly. 1970 (Fal). Vol. 
De aaa review of the accom 0 
mad Clark as a world archery " ат 
Ы; on 

on the present drawba: ee n deve- 


individual's potential by the : 
presen 
dane tests arid nurse grades Although Ре ae 
ons € g 
ea aan he baean her eater! me she feels her 


milieu until she be 
Н gan her career In 
Persistence, positive approach to challenges, an ope 
less practice brought her to her present © 

Standing —S. Krippner. 
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9597. Krippner, Stanley & Blickenstaff, 
(Wagner Call.) The development of e. ^ 
part of an arts workshop for the gifted. Gifted Child 


the stereotyped role choices determined 
creative potential. 


participa 
tioned ways of pei 


9598. White, M. Judson. (U. South Alabama) The 
ion for the 


1 is concerned with identifying pen rh Not only 
iftedness magnitude 

quotient, which accounts for varying degrees of ability, 

but provisions for a talent reclamation stage should be 

included to salvage i 

tional programs. Phase 2 deals with educating the gi 

and should offer diverse programs 

Phase 3 insures that society n 

individuals and places them i 


merit.—S. Krippner. 


Remedial Education 
Robert Р. (Texas Technological о) 
tive on remediation ot 
learning d i of Learning Disabilities, 
1970(Маг), Vol. 3(3), 143-148.—Considers а perspective 
i jes which takes into account both 
i „ A specific poran 
rriculum may sed 
ogram provides 


on the neuropsychogenip model. The pr 

training for language-perceptual deficits 

and concurrent psychotherapeute experiences (0 help 

self-defeating attitudes. (20 
ref.) — ournal abstract. 

, William J. Thought organization of 

lolescent: Some implications 

„ Devereux Schools Forum, 1969, Vol. 

“on the premise that when the adoles- 


cent’s defenses aga! are breached 
he continues to hav lities that do 
not disappear spontaneously but must be remediated by 
the educator, in the classroom setting, using an expand: 

dolescents think.” (16 ref)— 5. 


awareness of how ado! 
Knapp. 

9601. Fairchild, Miles R. (U. South Dakota) Case 
studies concerning the effects of intensive, short- 
term remediation of psycholinguistic abilities. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(1 IE 


A), 5885-5886. 


9602. Faia hey Е. Lohr, Jeffrey M. & Screwem, auditory Perception of 

C. G. (U. Wisconsin, ilwaukee) Reintorcement and {өтә wong Dissertation Abs 
disadvantaged boys: паноу (Арг), Vol. 3(10-A), 5553, 

му. Journal of Educational Piycholony. 19710un), Vc 9607. Dillard, Philip ii. pw. 

А > 245 152. — Evaluated the "intrinsic motivation" of Crimination training with childre 

visual reading desl disad өүөү s boys in making oe International, 1971(May), Vol, 


а noisy recreation room of an inner-city boys" club 9608. Hendry, Bonita 
Extrinsically imposed reinforcement €ontihgencics were grose-motor move 


ments 
not and Ss were free to not Participate. A total velopment on primary 
of 1, games were played. 311 Ss Participated from children. Dissertation Abstracts 
-21 times, averaging 24 responses game average ol. 31(10-A), 5231-5232. 
Iber of responses did not diminish with repeated 1609. Kaltsounis, Bill. (State Uni 


participations, and а median of 40% of those Ss in the York, Buffalo) Intellectual 
room during cach soson participated Findings are dren Perceptual & Motor Skills, 19; 
related to typical behavior modification orientations § 49-50.— A. multiple regression equation 
used in special education Programs, (20 rel.)—Journal 0.73 (Originality) + 2 was 
abstract, with scores of 67 deaf Ist gni 
9603. Meikle, Stewart & Kilpatrick, Doreen L. (i Torrance's Thinking Creatively With Pi 
Ср, Alberta, Canada) Changes in , оп fluency flexibility, originality, and 
lng, test scores in a remedial reading predictor variables and the Leite 
| re, “har see Prychologist, 1971(Арг), Vol 1202). scene Seale score as the criterion vá 
Fy compared 2 matched grou each composed — abstract ; 
of 9 children with reading probleme ne & number of 9610. Kurzhals, Ina УУ. (Utah ed 
Perceptual, motor, and reading tests. | ойр was Ogden) Personality adjustment for the 
exposed to a special remedial program, and on retest the classroom, New Outlook for the Blind, 
showed significant gains in reading and in Perceptual Vol. 645), 129-134,— Teachers workin 
and motor areas. No similar improvement was detected capped children have a greater үү 
in the control group denied the remedial treatment. Not them to become integrated individuals үз 
all pe ual tests showed a Parallel improvement with Pupils without impairment ет 
tending е plica баби аге dis. unfolding the personality is moro dia s 
cussed. (French abstract) (32 rel.) abstract, аге restricted in range and variety E. 
9604. Rozin, Paul; Poritsky, Susan, & Sotsky, Raina. mobility, and control of environment andi 
(U. Pennsylvania) American with reading to it to which is added a poor lin 
problems can easily learn to read English of the environment that easily arouses fear at > 


repre- ble for 
sented by Chinese Characters, Science, 197101 г), Ап educational program favorable f 
with (119977) 1264-1267, Describa e eta l7 Pic development ead cod integration E 
with 25-55 yr, of tutoring, 8 2nd le innercity 10 stress teacher b eme tical 
schoolchildren with disability were taught understanding an devotion, pee ues such 
to read English materia] written as 30 different Chinese setting, and specific teaching techniq 
Characters. This jong aplishment eliminates certain dance of individual ments. and proper 18е : 
Seneral interpretations of, eg, dyslexia, as a visual. — pupil-oriented sengamenis, SA t 
auditory bend deficit. The success of this program — &üon.—M. J. Sanford. Texas) The 
can be attributed to the novelty of the Chinese orthog- 9611. Lax, Bernard. (U. on bilnd and 
raphy and to the fact that Chinese characters тар into environmental conditions 
speech at the level of words father than of phonemes. It children as measured y International, 
Comte foa hat much reading disability опет ac- tons. Dissertation Abstracts ; 
Phoneme (us mas оГ the highly abstract asra һе ас Don AA 9091, 5 «а 
Phoneme (the critical unit of speech in alphabetic 9612. Levine, hid 
M end ыра. intermediate unit, e.g., the syllable degesement of the мет [ 

to in Vol. 73(2), 80-105.— 

ке, уз dum troduce ng. (IS ref.) ( 


testing in general, and focuses on oip 
deaf an. A fundamental purpose 


Sensory Physical Handicaps ination of men 
testing is the determination ol settled. 
Bell, * і nature of intelligence is by по палы 


9605. Janice W, (Mystic n has been able to find 11 tests spec MUTA B 
me yanguage. Volta ‘Review, inian Сова) the deaf, of which 9 are intelligence eie 
bs mem ach student in a class for the deaf and test construction, test PIRE are 

-hearing Using gaed а word as a subject for a scoring, recording, and test scales stand! 
AS embed". Using the word as a S сш out  nonlanguage performance with а 
assembj peres from ines pertaining to deaf children are listed, along mental 
ae describing t word. such mon can of selected evaluative studies a r 
va е ап of helping the concept the the deaf. (3 p. ref.)—W. s Bott, Joan 
an experience of ipa XPress his ideas, of conveying 15613. Nolan, Cusen. MM 
Student montages are sence’ of of Printing House for and 


$ 


—W. A. tionships between visual acuity and ri 
Christopher, Dean A. (Gid E U.) The for blind children: 1969. New Ош 
1040 
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Vol. 65(3), 90-96.—An every 3-yr review of educated in a unit attached to a normal hi school, and 


1971(Mar). 
to a similar sample of normal stream pupils matched for 


the Bon between visual acuity, reading medium, 
grade level, and type of educational program for legally аре, sex, and IQ. Res indi 
1 у 4 1 ре, : ults indi 

үш ae Ss e ede к e Meme in significant cmi in е ттер i 

s. e present study based on data tween the 2 groups. It is suggest d thi ities 

gathered as of January 1969 is a replication of the afforded for cadens aca Seite Piin 


previous publications. Data reveal an increase of legally of achievement which accrue fi i i 

г : ega rom an integrat 
E pesa tered with the American Printing program help to develop an adequate бу н the 

louse of 1,505; the greatest proportionate change in the partially seeing. (17 ref,)—Journal summary. 

multiple handicapped residential program with 29% 9617. Pfau, Glenn National Education Assn 
increase of enrollment; a 2% student enrollment loss at Washington, D.C.) Reinforcement and learning: 
CAE schools (which are characterized by a popu- Some considerations with programmed Instruction 
ation of relatively low visual acuity), a continuous and the deaf child. Volta Review, 1970(Oct), Vol. 72(7), 
poss trend towards increased use of residual vision, 408-412.—Attempted to determine the influence of 
etc. E improvement in the reporting system is different types of immediate reinforcement upon pro- 
n 7 tables indicate the various relationships.—M. J штей learning by severely hearing-impaired ado- 
Eos 2 lescent deaf students. The experimental group included 
614. Northcott, Winifred N. An experimental 208 11-16 yr. old Ss from 3 schools for the deaf. The task 
mer school: Impetus for successful integration. of each S was to learn 10 different unfamiliar animals by 
а ta Review, 1970(Nov), Vol. 7208), 498-507.—Regular means of a program of instruction under varying 
соот teachers need to gain competence and con- conditions of immediate feedback. Results indicate that 
idence in teaching hearing-impaired children in their the type of immediate reinforcement had little effect 
classes. The Minneapolis Public School System initiated ороп errors either within, or at the termination of, the 
i The findings and implications are discussed as 


a workshop and summer school program to meet this program. 
related to classroom instruction.—Journal abstract. 
18 


need. The l-wk workshop gave the 16 participating J ; 
teachers new insights into the process of encouraging 9618. Robin. (St. Christopher's Hosp. for 
Children, Philadelphia, Pa.) Acoustic puzzles: Audi- 

1971(Jan), Vol. 


and motivating hearing-impaired children; the subse- s 
training games. Volta Review, 


quent 5-wk summer school provided the opportunity for tory J і 
73(1), 51-53.—Describes equipment for presenting 
i hine format. The 


practical experience and application. of techniques f U 
considered in the workshop. '⁄ of the 120 summer school sounds to children in а teaching-machime | 
students were hearing impaired; '/ had normal hearing. child presses a button beside the picture which he thinks 
The staff of 38 included both general classroom teachers corresponds to the presented sound. If he is right, a lamp 
and special education teachers, as well as teacher aids. lights up. Some of the sounds are vocal, and some 
ош аш Шия uülized throughout. A specific попіса M Ly viam used by hearing- 
ample of class activity i i ition to some impaired children. 4 5 i 
of the reactions E i ae wn 9619. Rooney, Alice G., et al. (Public School 47, New 
9615. Parker, Ann L. (Pilot School for Blind Children, York, N.Y.) A public school program E — 
Washington, D.C.) Reinforcement: One teacher's deat children as tO o d very 
tena ane and experiments with multiply hand Jalons ti Review, 19700 e ol — ЖИ 
ТУ Маг, Vol children: New Outjo basis ‚йер capped, deat children who could neither function nor 
experiences, it is maintained “that the creative use ol in educational advancement in regular pres - 
reinforcement is a teaching tool of immense value in school for the deaf. It was v out on a group x й ча : 
overcome fic Teaming problema Or ull yea dpi cs of the del 2 
ethods leads 1 child, bu! А ; N 
planning of сайа iE the child and the educational assistan e: poo x s 
situation eliminates this danger, which. is demonstrated To Pr Ше Posi Sd perceptual 
3 examples. | blind, severely emotionally d емдей into 2 groups on the biis of rate of progress. 
1 the curriculum аге given. Exam- 


child could not Ь ditioned by oral, visuae : 

iuter reinforcement bt responded to tact nih n of e stehe: by students in the program give 
MMC pice > ompletely toilet ie vie eerie in it confidence in its 
trained. $ n В ;nd in the bal m  value—M. ^ з. 
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dies to be effective reinforcement: ет ad gir 

isturbed, functionally retarded, 15-yr-old blind Е 9620. Clark, M: M. (U. Strathclyde, Glasgow, 
exhibited compulsively rude, negatives апо с Symposium о! reading disability: MI. 
behavior. On a trip to circus ‘she fell in love with clowns Severe re ang "lificulty: А community 

and asked to be called “Miss Clown after iie oç Journal of Educational Psychology, 197W(Feb), Vol. 41(1), 
Performance on a task. This designation WaS 14-18,—Studied children born between April 1 and 
August 31, 1959, in a Scottish community in order to 


helpful reinforcer.—M. J. Stan ford. 
ec revo А State School for assess the extent of severe reading difficulty in children 
art investigation included 


9616. Parmenter, Trevor R. ( 
Mildly Intell T icapped, New South Wales, of average intelligence. The 3+ 
y Intellectually HandicapPe at of the partially m1 44 Ss їп 70 schools, (b) 138 boys and 92 girls from 

a reading quotient of 85 or 


Australia) Self concept developme 
) oncept id: The Australian Journal o" ‘he original sample who had 

$ 11 Graded Word Test, and (c) 106 boys 
al sample who had no 


poping: Slow Learning Child: Th 

the Education of Backward Children. ге d 

17(3), ucation © elt-concept Inventors ee who were and 59 girls from the origin 
istered to 30 adolescent partially seeing 1041 
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te that (a) severe 

it was 

intense with the Passage 

associated with reading 

causes — P. Hertzberg 
9621. 


retarded studeni 
International, 197(Арг), Vol 31(10-A), 5196 
- Flax, Nathan, (585 Stewart Ave., Garden City 
N.Y.) The 


ete. Journal of the American Optometric 
ation, 19 (Oct), Vol 41(10), Asserts that the 
control 


influence lea 


Hopkins Hosp., 
disabilitie 
1970(Маг), Vol, 33), 
improvin 
learning disa 


an clectronystagmograph while reading materials above 
nd below Incoordinate сус 
ing problems, but 


|. Texas) Grapheme- 


Phoneme learning in children with 
reading disabilities. Dissertation Abstracts Interna. 


поа 1971(Мау), А 31(11-A), 5886. 

- Hunter, & Lister, Caroline. (U Keele, 
England) How Children understand quantity. Science 
subnormal Children are slow to 


— Educationally 
which appear obvious to adults 
In. threa; ing his way through 


appreciate concepts 
and to normal children 
г ere аге many points, not 
child can go astray. Fach child 


Problems with his own 


tions conducted using 
anions redes and personalized 


" can 
education ally subnorma аабай, and may help 


e S. Roe à more normal 
9626. Hutton, Soie mena Oregon) The > 
Children on 
a 
function o ced associate ng task as a 
. tati 


" and 
Dissert = 
Vol. 3n 0A) $233 Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 
9627. T. S. (u. Edinburgh, Scotland) Sym- 
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independen t reading skill and at least | IQ on the WISC 
of 90 or above. Follow-up studies on 


considered to be, (b) this difficulty becomes more 


J. California, Berkeley) 
asa differentiating 
t and instruction of 


ts. Dissertation Abstracts 


and integrative functions of the visual system 
the refractive state of the 
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Posium on readi di lity: | 
difficulties in спы те; 


British Journal of Educational P 
41(1), 6-13 Discusses Prevalen 


and spelling difficulties, Anal 
and t psy chophysiological ош 
dation, as well as the clinical clas 
specific dyslexia is nota di 
results from a number of diffe 
Usually found in combinations 
thera, hould be based on an im 
learning difficulties on an individ ual 
Hertzber 

9628. Jackson, Nigel. (Aberdeen 
Scotland) Educable mental 
quency. Educational Research, 19 
128-134.— In 


1ı sample population 
ex-pupils drawn fro 
n à Scottish city and со 
of the girls had delinqu 
à marginal though not signifi t 
delinquent youths to be more int 
nondelnquent youths. A significan 
four cen delinquency and 
physical defect, (b) family neglect, (c 
Structure, and (d) occupational ins bil 
committing their Ist offense after 
found to be significantly more intel 
whose Ist offense a У 
relationship was foun tween postse 
occupational instability, and high me 
Journal summary 
9629. Jacoby, Helen B. (U. Virg 
of mongoloid and non-mongoloid 
Children on tasks of intentio А 
learning. Dissertation Abstracts Intern 
Vol. 31(10-A), 5233. г 
9630. Johnson, К. E. (Cromehurst 
New South Wales, Australia) pu 
lo learn. S/ow Learning Child: The 
the Education of Backward Me E 
17(3), 163-169. —Attempts куе б 
ualitative/quantitative posi 5 = 
into specific terms Case | M 
deficiency in the visuomotor c dendi : 
10 yr. old with quantitative on i 
to be changed positively to Perat traditi 
position is taken to indicate ! wet 
the development and пас 1 
ıcapped wıll give way to ded of сой 
programs to enhance the le Я 
Newcomer. h 
9631. MeLeod, John. (U. ore i 
Canada) Research Mie ү y 
Learning Child: The Austra TUN oU 
of Backward Children, 19 the relative 
143.— Describes 4 reasons v ке 
Standard of research in rea sie edt 
failure. The absence of адаы ; 
underlies the reasons. presducation 
inquiry combined with — is given lo 
improve research. Emphasis ye 
Of services to the teacher. tion to audit 
indicates an increased atten! ding comp 
Skills as necessary for en ity is 
identification of learning disa 
ref.)—C. A. Newcomer. 


handicapped 


Classe 


and nor 
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9632. Miles, T. R. (University Coll., Bangor, Wales) 
Symposium on reading disability: 1. More on dyslex- 
ja. British Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 41(1), 1-5.—Presents a debate on the classificatory 
justification for the term dyslexia. It is argued that 
dyslexia is a nosological concept, not just a nosographic 
one. Dyslexia is considered to entail the existence of 
certain characteristic behaviors (reading and spelling 
difficulties) which are constitutional in origin—P. 
Hertzberg. 

9633. Millman, Howard L. (Children's Village, Dobbs 
Ferry, N.Y.) Minimal brain dysfunction in children: 
Evaluation and treatment. Journal of Learning Disa- 
bilities, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 89-99.— Discusses the 
behavioral, psychological, and educational effects of 
minimal brain dysfunction with reference to the pub- 
lished literature. The need is outlined for the application 
of available knowledge leading to adequate evaluation 
and treatment, Methods of educating the staff, obtaining 
a case history, and performing psychological testing are 
discussed. When a central evaluation is not possible, the 
suggested diagnostic procedures are for pediatric neu- 
rological, developmental optometric, and speech an 
hearing evaluations. Specific recommendations that arise 
from the complete evaluation are discussed, with the 
necessity of reporting the results to the parents in a 
sensitive, meaningful manner. Recommendations in- 
clude (a) special education, (b) medication, (с) devel- 
opmental optometrie training, (d) counseling or рѕу- 
chotherapy, (e) parent participation in associations, (f) 
recreational programs, and (g) parent counseling groups. 
(56 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9634. Mordock, John B. & Selvaggio, Vito J. The 
childcare worker and sensory ira ining. Devereux 
Schools Forum, 1969, Vol. 5(1)—Discusses methods and 


techniques of sensory training in the home and indi- 
by the 


iste techniques for specific cases for 

child-care worker. Emphasized is the fact "that educa- 

lion is not confined to the classroom [and. that, the] 

childcare worker as a member of the multidisciplinary 

team must not forget her educative function. —» 

Khapp. 

9635. Naidoo, Sandhya. Symposium on reading 

rad к x developmental ay val. 

ritish J j logy, 197\(Fe' 
ournal of Educational Psycho ою, ү [bios Wor d 


а ies a 
inherent in specific dyslexia. 4 ypotheses involving 
р У ‘soled developmental 
ys. dysfunction in relation t9 
Specific dyslexia are considered. lt 1s suggested that 
мше dyslexia’ and its alternative mg de 
seful to distinguish children whose $ 
disability is associ i elopmental delays. minor 
y is associated with e op | агай ола! 


neurological dysfunctions OF isol H 

abate indicative of inherent jevelopmental anom 
y." (32 ref.) —P. Hertzberg: 

9636. Norn, M. S. Eva, & БЫ s ol 


H. Opthalmologic and ойпоріо ехо 
dyslectics. Siolepsykologi, 1970, Vol. 16), 339-30. 
vere 117 dyslexic children, gem in 
pupils fro: hool with spec : i 
glasses, and à comparable control series of Tae 
rom a normal school. The ive errors. 
showed that dyslexia is not due 10 refractive € 
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impaired visual acuity, or orthoptic disorders. A doubtful 
preponderance was noticed of mild hypermetropia, slight 


for teaching an industrial education psychomotor 
task to young severely mentally students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 


31(11-A), 5889-5890. 
9638. Sheldon R. & McNary, Sl R. 
ve- 


Rappaport, Sh 
(Pathway School, Norristown, Pa.) Teacher eff 


ness for children with learning disorders. Journal of 
Learning Disabilities, 1970(Feb), Vol. 3(2), 75-83,—Con- 


siders that the teacher of children with learning disorders 
requires personality characteristics, training, and func- 
tion different from the authoritarian stereotype (0 be 
effective in rehabilitating such children. The selection of 
teachers, university and inservice training, the role and 
organization of the team, and teacher supervision are 
discussed. Suggestions are presented for changing the 
roles of available nurses, psychologists, reading, speech, 
and physical education specialists. It is concluded that 
optimal success with these children will require а change 
in concepts on the part of university and public school 
administrators.—Journal abstract. › 

9639. Rice, Donald B. (Indiana U., Medical Center, 
Indianapolis) Learning disabilities: An Investigation 
in two of Learning Disabilities, 19T0(Mar), 
Vol. 33). 149-155.— Presents data gathered over а dyr 

riod from 190 6-16 yr. old children in a dyslexia clinic. 

e diagnostic р! iure included (а) school history, (b) 
ophthalmologic examination, (с) choeducational 
evaluation, (d) pediatric neurology examination, and (с) 
case conference. 6 categories of learning disabilities and 
1 category where no ip disability was found were 
distinguished and are ibed. It was found that (a) the 

) mean WISC 
105 were not significantly 
8 cases showed reading disability 
gnificant academic deficit, (e) 2% 
ed significant emotional difficulty, (f) 20% were 
dyslexic, (8) there were significant deficits in visual- 

i ation and auditory percep! 

{ uncorrected visual — The 
i nce of a multidisciplinary арргоас 
t of children with learning disabilities is 


—$. 
жа R j. Pittsburgh, Learning 
Research & Development Center) Screening for per- 
Journal of the American 
Vol. 41(10), 858 

Discusses the obligation of every optometrist to 
screen for perceptual dysfunction in those cases where а 
exists. In addition, given positive 

unction, more extensive 
iate resource should be 
red perceptual tests which 
may serve as an € ing instrument are 
presented (Word Repetition, Auditory Repetition, Gesell 
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Developmental Forms, and Rutgers Drawing Tesi) whom had Previously shown no s; 
Scoring criteria and further references are Offered. An of the syndrome is questioned Ape 
attempt is made to relate responses to these tests and would по! seem tenable for those | 
Other, more traditional Optometric measures. Referral syndrome later Successful 
alternatives are noted Journa! abitract specific for the symptoms of short | 
9641. Silverman, Mitchell. (U. South Florida) Ое.  emonona overreactivity and impulse 
velopmental trends in the 8 Of particular disease or etiol 
qus education and normal Journal of 17. Lohr 
i Psychology, 1971un) Vol M82), 157-177] York) A school 
—Attempted to analyze the dev t of vocational disturbed children, Chi 1969 
interests in education and normal students. 45 — 187-19]. Proceeds on the theory that 
normal and 45 retarded Ss tanging in аре from 9-18 vr. os education apply as well to teachi 
Were tested on a pictorial Measure of Vocational interests ы urbed children as to teaching of normal child 
Significant age and group differences were noted on а therapeutic educator has a broad responsibil 
number of Occupational clusters derived on the basis Of a rational program for the physical, mental, 0 
Ss' response to the measure. Grou differences were — emotions development of each child. Makes 
interpreted in terms of differential carly experience regular school as an appropriate setting for 
felardates and normals Significant develop. of the 'oubled child. While the child 
mental trends were analyzed in terms of general to develop and maintain constructive t 
¢ response trends, developmental lag and the element of his society, he is also receiving 
erential educational experiences of the 2 groups — therapeutic team ^ classroom environment th 
AT inre explicit opportunities to Ere mi 
9642. aylor, Z. Ann ES Sherrill, Claudine, ( Bishop discoveries about the worl develop 
Coll.) The development of a core curriculum E should be provided Journal summa. — 
and safely education tor t. mentally 9648. Salzwedel, Kenneth Р, (0. b 
Journal of School Health, 1969«Feb), term memory in emotionally : 
Vol. 392), 153. 158.— Tested the following 4 hypotheses Children. Dissertation Abstracts or 
Participation in a core curriculum in health and 19710Мау), Vol 31(11-A), 5892, Group | 
safety education, traina mentally retarded children 9649. Turner, David. (U. Minne an 
human ke progress (а) toward sell-realization; (b) toward — Юга! change through maton 
human v (с) in the attainment of economic disturbed children. Dissertation — 
effici ; and (d) in the assumption of civic respon 197HApr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5236-5237. Г 
ау minded 10-14 vr. olds were studied for a Ne 
- 2 Original rating scales with а S-point ISELIN GUID. 
= developed ratin the Ss on knowledge and COUNSEL Missouri) Group ve 
rManding, attitude а appreciation, and specific 9650. Aiken, James L. (U. Misso study ull 
| relating to the general objectives of education. tional counseling: An information. 
tion in the core curriculum, Ss made preselected groups and er Interna 
some observ progress toward the attainment of behavior. Dissertation A 115 я 
economic usefulness. t dramatic Change oc 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), s per ап 
Curred in relation to self-realization; Ss began to see 9651. Ashworth, Diana J. Mee 
themselves as capable of accomplishment and thereby investigation to determine inning CO 
became more responsible. empathy training for the pee Internat 
9643. Robert W, (U Arizona) The im- in-training. Ооа 
Provement of cognitive the trainable 1971(Арг), Vol nali R. (U. Wisconsi) 
mentally through tutoring, 962. Atkinson, Donald R. (О, Wisse 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vet of using selected behavior action 
3(11-A), E › lo: ie Аа student iit A 
E L. (U Retention ted activities. £ 
verbal mediation set in ето learning ої tional, 1971(Мау), Vol. 1A M 
Dissertation 9653. Bass, Thomas А: Копа! role bel 
bracts International, 197 Мук ҮЧ SIIA) S893. functional and non-functional, role jj a 
Wetter, Jack. и. " on ia, Los Angeles) The culturally erent оон И Abstracts 
di . guidance program. 15-5116. 
SATA), Sas 80 "чет Чум "Ver, forse, ро a Grace W. (Stank 
9654. Bergland, s of 
and physiological outcome: rtici 
Emotional in increasing classroom pa 1s 
Disorder atory study. Dissertation Ав. 
Verma) Наем, Hans R. & Gendron, Richard M. (U. 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 5754-973 
syndrome in Roane, So-called hyperk 


si iblic school children of V, Act 
ТО ld eng SP) Vol 239-10) Sas 1а 
after 2/2 у showed t, "hen rated [or 
cases by 1, but were joi i by t 
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9655. Birk, Janice M. ( 

counseling supervision тойо е 

empathic understanding. rim" 5116. 

national, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31( Sou 
56 


iaity of 
асса of the predictive val i 
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with achievement and aptitude variables for Uni- 
versity of South Carolina freshman males. Disser- 
pu Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A). 
5117. і 
9657. Carter, Helen L. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 

Hill) An investigation of two methods of short-term 
group counseling with white preadolescents rated 
iow on social status by their peers. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5757. 

‚ 9658. Crosby, Marian H. & Connolly, Mary С. (О. 
Virginia) The study of mental health and the school 
nurse. Journal of School Health, 1970(Sep), Vol. 40(7), 
373-378.—Studied the mental health needs of school-age 
children and the resources utilized by the school nurse in 
à school district, The report is based on a survey of 12 
nurses from an Illinois school district. The views of the 
school nurses are summarized with regard to mental 
health problems, practices, resources, and size of 
problems. There is a brief discussion of findings with 
recommendations and implications for curriculum.—G. 
Spitzer. 

9659, Felker, Kenneth В. (Kent State U.) The effects 
of forced counseling upon counselor trainees. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
3I(11-A), 5761-5762. 
an 9660. Gelso, Charles J. (Ohio State U.) The effect of 
өп methods of recording counseling inter- 
үү on various dimensions of client behavior and 
client-mediated counselor behavior. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197W(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5621-5622. 

9661. Granoff, Mendell. (U. Texas) An analysis of 
aninga and consequences of self-disclosing 
аут. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

71(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5844. 

h 9662. Hanley, Dennis E. (Purdue U.) The effects of 
short-term counseling upon high school under- 
achievers’ measured self-concepts, academic 
achievement, and vocational maturity. Dissertation 
ан International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5125- 
0503: Harris, Charles М. (Ohio State U) Tho 
| luence of individualized counseling on the scho- 
pale self-concept of early and middle adolescents. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арт), Vol. 

1(10-А), 5126-5127. 

H 9664. Hersam, Robert A. (Brigham Young U) The 

uman Development Institute's relationship Im- 
provement program used as an adjunct to the group 
rete process. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

al, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-А), 5127. 

9665. are Ellen Mer Viscontin) Comparison 
of three and six weeks of group model-relnforer. 
ment counseling for improving Stud habits ап 
attitudes of junior high school students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. Mee 

9666. High, Belva H. (U. Sout is" 
Counseling with underachieving tenth gra 31(10- 
Ad International, i971(Apr), Vol 

s, Allen, E, (Luisi Бра, диа 


cul 9667. Hoppe ical à 
tural & Mechanical Coll.) віогар Pt ant Visit by 


variables related to frequent vs. 
i vat counseling and теп 
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the mode of presentation upon the measurement of 
affective sensitivity. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Арт), Vol. 31(10-A), 5129. 

9669. Kelley, Jan D. (Indiana U.) Reinforcement 
and the acquisition of counseling interviewing skills. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
31(11-A), 5768. 

9670. Krieger, William. (U. New Mexico) The effects 
of an organized camping experience on self-concept 
change in relation to three variables: Age, sex and 
observable behavior change. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5131. 

9671. Layton, Wilbur L., Sandeen, С. Arthur, & Baker, 
Ronald D. (Iowa State U.) Student development and 
counseling. Annual Review of Psychology, 1971, Vol. 22, 


533-564.—Reviews the literature, stressing (a) student 


development including vocational behavior and devel- 


opment, (b) counselor training, (©) counseling research 
methods, (d) counseling process research, and (е) 
challenges to counseling. It is concluded that counseling 
sychologists have Pu most of their attention (0 
рш students wit perceived problems who sought 
counselors’ services. If counseling psychology is to 
assume its “responsibility,” then counselors must become 
more creative and active in providing experiences whic 
will stimulate positive development of students who are 
not focusing On their problems, but who can be 
persuaded to participate 1n growth producing ех- 
eriences, The expanding literature reporting research on 
student development is considered helpful to the coun- 


li hologist. (96 ref.) Journal summary. 

d те реи ы J. (Indiana U.) Differential 

ter group ue 
rsonal growth of counselor candidates. 

аа ы 197 (Apr), Vol. 


Dissertation A bstracts 
Id R. (North Texas State U.) The 


oup counseling on vi 
euet е for Junior and 


| high school students. Dissertation Abstracts 
poe 971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5134. 


International iain, Alan D. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
effect of group counseling upon the self-concepts of 
disabled readers at the elementary school level. 
Dissertation. Abstracts 1971(May), Vol. 
ЗГА) Мек ohn E. (Oklahoma State U) 
decided and un- 
freshmen: Willingness to accept 
on the Taylor Manifest 


International, 


limitations an 
. Dissertation Abstracts 
-A), 5958-5959. 


Anxiety scale 
. Melchiskey, Stephen & Wittmer, Joe. (East 
$ и Minoa High School, N.Y.) Some personality 
ristics of counselor candidates accepting 
itivity training. Counselor Education 
Vol. 9(2), 132 135.—Inves- 
atism and need dispositions 
and accepting T groups 
0 23-47 yr. old school counselor 
participants in 2 [тее I 
i 18 weekly sessions during a fa 
рар ЕА EPPS and а modification of the 


т. The h 
atism Scale were administered to all Ss. 
t difference between 


rejecting sens 
and гет 1970(Win), 


tigated differences in dogm 
es rejecting 
2 


Students to a university € 

health service. Dissertation Abstracts International Results did not show A significant ‘rding dogmatism 

1971Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5624. . The effect of “reject” and “accept groups regar ing dogma > 
9668. Johnson, Bery! R. (U- Pittsburgh) 1045 
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However, Ss with high achievement need were 
reject T group experiences. It is felt that 
Structured specific goal-oriented groups may be 


likely to 
highly 
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between work moti 
Students or their 


more creates a question re 

satisfying to people with high achievement needs. (15 motivations.—Journal аб 
ref.)—P. McMillan. 9637. Terleski, Donald | 
77. Miller, Gordon W. (U. London, Inst. of tionship between 
ucation, England) Planning courses for student sitivity group exp 
counsellors: À role for Psychology. Bulletin of the changes of group mber 
British Psychological Society, 1970(Oct), Vol. 23(81), International, 1971(Apr), Vo 
297-302.—Discusses the need for trainin 4 


9688 


Vail, John Р, (U. 
encountertapes for per: 
specific aspects of the in 


i оте seriously involved. It is Stressed self-concept development of | 
at psychology's contribution to an evolving inter Negro girls. Dissertati 
isciplinary he Ping process should not be thwarted by 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 

those who question if counseling is respectable for PERSO 

Psychologists to be involved in, and if it is effective.—} ' 
Sexton, 9689, Corso, Salvatore J. еп 
9678. Moates, Floyd K. (U. Georgia) Some ettects of elementary school princip: I's | 
an relations training on facilitative communi- Innovating curriculum as 


at the University of 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 


31(11-A), 5773 
Moebes, James D. (U 


. Montgo 

of awareness tra 

on selected 

children, 

1971(May), 
968 


"Is 


tracts International, 1971( May), V. 
9682. Peck, Isaac 


=A), 5775-5776, 
L. (U. Wisconsi 


zalion of resident assistants 
la. Dissertation Abstracts 


Miami) The effects 
encounter group 
with kindergarten 


International, 


Abstracts 


and elementary school 1 
siracts International, 197\(Ар 

9690. Moon, Lawrence Р, 
in professional and auxilla 
toward disadvantaged ch 
working relationships in a 
Dissertation Abstracts П 
31(10-A), 5209. E 

9691. Morrow, Howard G. (U. 
Sus of observed leader b 
pectations of the elemen 
Dissertation Abstracts. ІШЕ 
3I(11-A), 5856. 


Teachers & Ti 
9692. Brickner, Sally А. (M 
served classroom behaviors à 
of 178 beginning octet 
International, 1971(May), Vol ¢ 
9693. Cockriel, Irvin W, 
responses to the Minnesota, є 
tory of college freshmen Ws 
Abstracts International, 197104 р! 
9694. Си ее, William. 


rest апа personality variables chronological age. rese А 
using a multimethod factor analysis. Dissertation Related Disciplines, 1970( 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5777- were 60 male and 60 female! 
“а 3 age groups were ua 
5. Roth Leslie К. (U. Florida) The personal responded to the 39-itei 

theory of the Counselor: e oer re and rigidity, This scale was formed f 
Porchometric correlates of selection Of a theory of and CPI. А 2-way analysis 
Personality and a method of counseling by selected done using the rigidity Scone 
Counselors. Dissertation Abstracts International, difference among the 3 e 
197 May), Vol. 31(11-A), 57%% significant sex difference ПО 

9686. Summers, Gene F., Burke, Marianne; Saltiel, Results indicate a positiver 

е & Clark, John P, (U, Wisconsin) Stability of personality rigidity. (15 L, (Okla 

the structure of work orientations among high 9695. Fox, Richard 
Topal Students, Mu, tivariate Behavioral Research, analysis of relations tae 
Catan), Vol. 6(1), 3 50.—Administered. the Work beliefs, divergent thinks 

ent Study to 723 hi school students and elementary education $ 1 
Жо ned the Жаш of the structure of the variables of Dissertation Abstracts i 
a ener: ¢ structure found among college 31(10-А), 5246. Me 
at the high CES trained employees is wat developed ^^ 9696. Gothard, Doni а] 
NI igh school level. The relationship of work ^ process attitudes of ke 
alio clean 10 Personality Variables and to aspirations is — non-crossover teachel 


wever, there is little relationship 


found 


national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 


з 
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9697. Howe, Fredrick С. (Michigan State U.) Teach- 
er perceptions toward the learning ability of stu- 
dents from differing racial and socio-economic 
backgrounds. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5847. 

9698. Islam, A. Serajul. (Oklahoma State U.) An 
investigation of the relationships between certain 
personality traits and selected sional and 
socio-economic variables of Oklahoma student 
teaching personnel in vocational agriculture. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11- 
A), 5848. 

} 9699. Kimbrough, Brownie М. (Oklahoma State U.) A 
study of attitude changes of student teachers 
toward discipline of elementary pupils as measured 
by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197W(Apr), Vol. 31(10- 
A), 5251. 

9700. Klein, Susan S. (Temple U.) Student influence 
on teacher behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5203. — 

9701. Knapp, William М. (U. Southern Mississippi) A 
study of teacher personality characteristics and 
rated effectiveness. D d Abstracts International, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 5712. 

9702. Koelling, John А. (U. Oregon) A differential 
study of prospective elementary school teachers at 
the University of Oregon: A comparison of those 
preferring lower and upper teaching levels. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197W(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 
5251-5252. 

9703. Koran, Mary L. Snow, Richard E, & 
McDonald, Frederick J. (U. Texas) Teacher aptitude 
and observational learning of a teaching skill. 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 197\(Jun), Vol. 62(3), 
219-228.— Investigated individual differences in acquit 
ing a teaching skill from written and video-mediated 
modeling procedures. 121 intern teachers were uites 
aptitude tests representing verbal and perceptual а Ape 
(selected from the Educational Testing Service's Kit o 
Reference Tests for Cognitive Factors and from à series 
of film and audio tests) then randomly assign toa 
video-modeling, written-modeling, or no modeling treat- 
ment. Criterion performances were the Же 
variety, and quality of the modeled teaching skill usec = 

separate microteaching sessions and on 3 ү x 
measures. Analysis of variance results show that vi 
modeling produced significantly higher Lorn 
frequencies than written modeling, with both шо 8 
treatments significantly outperformin the control xr 
ment. Regression analyses of Aptitude X Treatmen 
interactions show that Hidden Figures, Maze I 

Film Memory, and Sentence Reproduction коору, 
Acted significantly with the modeling treatments. 
nal abstract. я А ^ 

9704. Kosier, Kenneth P. (U. Wisconsin Effects 
task-oriented behavior of teacher inservice, charted 
and video-taped feedback, and ind ra уя ) 
tation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 (Мау), 
Vol. 31(11-A), 5850. 

9705. Krouner, Paul J. (Syracuse U: 
бопећір between teacher 

сер!апсе of the pa 

Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol. Я 

9706. Miller, Martin Т. (Bard Coll.) 

attitudes toward, and their use of, student 4 

teachers. Journal of Educational Psychology, 


rela- 
mm 
1. Dissertation 
(11-A), 5671. 
Instructot 


971(Jun). 
1047 
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Vol. 62(3), 235-239.—Assigned 36 teaching assistants in 
3 freshman courses to groups on the basis of an attitude 
scale measure (the Survey of Student Opinion of 
Teaching) regarding the value they ascribe to student 
ratings of teachers. Ss were then randomly assigned to 4 
groups, varying in attitude and feedback from student 
ratings. Differences between attitude and feedback 
groups were examined using as criterion measures end of 
semester ratings and final examination scores, adjusted 
by analysis of covariance using midsemester ratings and 
examination scores as covariates. Ss in feedback or 
attitude groups did not differ significantly on their 
end-of-semester ratings. In 2 classes there were no 
significant differences on the final exam scores, while in 

the 3rd class, final examination scores were higher for 

those students whose teachers received feedback from 

the ratings.—Journal abstract. 

9707. Passmore, Wynoka S. (North Texas State U.) 
An investigation of the relationship of self-concept 
and selected personal characteristics of student 
teachers to success in student teaching. Disserration 
Cn nil International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5254— 
5255. 

9708. Pettit, Peggy A. (U. Alabama) An evaluation 
of teachers' ability to identify maladjusted children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-A), 5211. 

9709. Price, Lowell W. (Stanford U.) Organizational 
stress and job satisfaction of public high school 
teachers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
it a „ Vol, 31(11-А), 5727-5728. 

9710. он m J, €: eg T., & Lipe, 

„ (Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J. 
eicit of the Program for Learning in AG, 
with Needs Teacher Observation Scale: A 
observation scale for individualized instruc- 
tion. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
623). 188-200.—Assigned 8 22-56 yr. old female O's to 
rate the classroom techniques of $8 Program for 
Learning in Accordance with Needs (PLAN) teachers 
and 28 control teachers. As predicted, PLAN teachers 
using individualized instruction spent significantly more 
time than control teachers at all levels, and at all levels 
combined, in diagnostic and didactic inquiry and in total 
individual instruction. Contrary to predictions, PLAN 
teachers at every level spent more time than control 
teachers in managing learning materials, but the dif- 
ference was significant only when all levels were 
The secondary control teachers spent 
ignificantly more time than the PLAN teachers in giving 
sign! within behavior modification. Also 
Coury to the Nota AN свет, арен 
^ chers in 
significantly more time Dan e primary and inter. 


managing and all levels combi (16 ref.) Journal 


12. jue, and factors to a 
choice of Üniversity of Oregon. Diser- 
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tation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 9718. A 1 
5140-5141. оа Ма "р Р. & 


Centre for Prog 
9713. Vonk, Herman G. (U. Florida) The relation- ing. Ed baston, E Individual 
ship of teacher effectiveness to perception of sei ative learning: полад) 
Ab Inter. Educational R 
үс, purposes. Dissertation Abstracts nie: esearch, | 


969(Jun), Val. | 

(May), Vol. 31(11-A), $862 In Exp. 1, $7 boys and 57 gi 

9714. Wi Marie. (Goldsmiths" Coll, U. London, and anxiety and jven a "uL 
T in india, worked individually, 30 worked in с 


Research, 1969 (Feb), Vol. 1105), 126-131 abii pairs, and 42 worked іп coope 
Tp $ teacher-training English-speaking institutions, pairs. Bir ight anxious pupils performed bei 
men d 


and 213 women taking educational psychology — nonanxious ones in mixed ability pairs; 
Were surveyed. Some lecturers had no formal qualifi- ious pupils Performed somewhat betler 
sation in psyc - All courses provided a reasonably anxious ones in similar ability pairs. For | 
заш! | in the main topics. More need children, this patlem was rover 
existed for practical experiences and audiovisual aids, and 56 girls were paired as follows: ant 
The Y of good textbooks appeared to he inade- with nonanxious introvert, and anxious 


quate. It is suggested that the Indian trait of conserv- nonanxious extrovert, For in 
айат makes difficult any reform in teacher training and than extroverts in mixed ability pairs a 
of educational Prychology, (29 ref.) —G. § similar ability pairs. For girls, ity i 
m higher scores than MR ere 
- Zedier, Empress Y. (Southwest Texas State U.) pairs. Extroverts perform ing 
Better for children's and much poorer in similar MR 
reading problems. Journal of Learning Disabilities, contributed to the difference found when 
I97O(F eb). Vol. 32), 106-112.—Considers thar de goal  extroverts worked with each other—@ $ 
of teachers for children with reading problems should be 9719. Atwal, Mohinder 5, (U, Nebraska 
Prevention at the kin rten and primary levels, rather of written suggestions on 
than remediation at later levels. “Student-teachers rations on different anxiety levels. { 
should Ist acquire a broad eclectic background of  strocts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 310 í 
knowledge Tom which they can develo frameworks for 5191 ia) | 
understanding: (a) children who learn normally and 9720. Bailey, David S. (U. Georgia) 
those who do not, (b) the nature of language, (c) the — effects of auditory information крш 
of learning itself, and (d) the pathologies of comprehension for эмеси И 
and learning. Out of such knowledge student- tation Abstracts International, 1971(May ine 
hers should à skills: (а) in evaluating learning — 5834-5835 innesota) Tl 
abilities; (b) in г, tic, and ран 9721. Bart, №, М. (U. M pos 
8; (c) in relating to and stren thening the structure of formal орик Vol. 4 
Б -соасеріа of children with learning probleme fa, усе Psychology, 1971(Feb) ОС 
communication with related professions; and (e) in — 77.—Administered 4 Piagetian f d a test 
evaluating and participating in high-quality research.” formal operational reasoning tona 
The pervision during training by pro- intelligence (the Experimental verage 
fessors with great competence in these areas is stressed. Test) to 90 scholastically above-# d 19 yr. 
—5. at each of 3 age levels (13, 16, and 12 yr 


SCH LEARN 1 reaso tests provided scores indic 
Хама ING а ACHIEVEMENT m penc os б of 3 one ү 
With 


aoe dams, Ernest L. (Michigan State U.) Influ- — history, and literature, respectively. | Wer. 
E c ai ese and familiarization i ining that formal operational skills are unifactor. f 
ое teaming RR Of maximus’ сой factor analysis, 


1 Dissertation Abstracts International, mined that the 8 measures bad a Weg 
M а: БОГА), 5832. large general factor and a Aso formal th 


Birmingham, А kan L Leith, G. О. distinguished tasks from tests. des 
tein amin Edgbaston. E gland) te fore lili found to have a substantial —- e 
ve ve ) Individual versus co- ponent as well as nonverbal inteligen 
sex. Educational Rene ence of 


and = —Journal abstract. Minnesota) 
1 722. Bart, William M. (U. Minnesota) g 
103.—1n a series of expen’, mie ОЬ Vol Mime га on HORE déca alae hol, 
t learning could be profitably undertaken on a formal operations. Journal d ation and. 
worked aise ally, m aah basis. 10 and 12 уг olds — Vol. 782 М1-10.—Ая iio АН 
heterogeneous bility : abilit d reasoning tests wer studen 
5 Learning tended bi T ми 19-yr-old- scholastically above-averé 


for for higher F * interest. in 
children, although and lower abili ing S's degree of inte 
com Iti the overall ttern of results was м literature, and his level of o т 
= 15 Suggested that cooperative learning areas. From Goodman-Kruske interest has 
the . ТАКМА to spend time in Organizing was determined that level soning t 
which tect? Operations for the less intelligent child ^ association with level «вано disaffirming 
rim les mastery for both. It is concluded that 5 of formal operation, tiecreasing. d 
n vg ing cooperative work is fully ac pothesis that interest has 4 o 
individual work and takes no longer in cognitive effect at the че Concrete reas 
alternative hypothesis 
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content area must precede formal reasoning in that area 
was presented with confirming evidence —Journal sum- 


mary. 

9723. Beane, William E. & Lemke, Elmer А. (Stout 
State U.) Group variables influencing the transfer of 
conceptual behavior. Journal of Educational Psychol- 
ogy, 1971(Jun), Vol. 62(3), 215-218.—Investigated the 
role of group heterogeneity and ability level in previous 
research which indicated that while groups can solve 
more problems than individuals, on subsequent indi- 
vidual transfer problems, the effect of group partici- 
pation is lost. 64 undergraduates were stratified by 
ability level (using the Otis Quick-Scoring Mental Ability 
Test) and randomly assigned as homogeneous or het- 
erogeneous pairs or quads to attain either 3 or 7 training 
concepts. Following training, each S participated in- 
dividually on 3 transfer concepts. Results indicate that 
training low-ability Ss as homogeneous quads facilitated 
nol transfer performance. (16 ref.)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

9724. Beran, Evelyn S. (U. Wisconsin) Intersensory 
integration in relation to reading ability. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5191. 

9725. Blanton, William E. (U. Georgia) The inter- 
active effects of perceptual centration and 
decentration on reading readiness and reading 
achievement at the first grade level. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5837. 

9726. Boerger, Paul Н. (О. Minnesota) The rela- 
tionship of boys’ intellectual achievement behavior 
to parental involvement, aspirations, and accuracy 
of IQ estimate. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5191. 

9725, Combessie, Jean С. (U. Paris, France) Edw 
cation et valeurs de classe dans la sociologie 
américaine. [Education and class values in American 
sociology.] Revue Francaise de Sociologie, 1969(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 12-36.— Describes the different levels at whic! 
empirical American studies use the notion of values tO 
explain unequal school achievement of children be- 
longing to different social classes. ‘According to the level 
of aspiration expressed by parents OF children, these 
Studies establish the difference in ambition, disregarding 
objective, socially conditioned opportunities. A negative 
description of the values of lower social classes 18 given; 
Which in turn, invites the conclusion, that this process 18 
voluntary. Unequal achievement by unequal ambition 18 
justified. Study of education in the family environmen’ 
Shows the school as a nonautonomous element v 
logically dependent on a whole system ойшы те 
values vary qualitatively according to social one 
Studying the system of values in itself witho 
the objective characteristics of class, 
experience is not justified. en i ü 
nes the voluntary explanation e excludi 

icle aims at ordering these Amer 
function of the colere and realism of eis at 
seu proposed. (Spanish, 

maries)— English summary. of 
the 1/28. Cummings, Ruby №. (U. Alabama) А өш 

е relationships between self "esertation. А 
achievement at third-grade level. DA) 5195. 
stracts International, 1971(АР?). Vol. 310 State U. 

9729. Dwyer, Francis M. (Pennsy! ae 

niversity Div. of Instructional Serv struction 


adva lized in 
nced organizers in visual ЗО), 26 


1-264- 
nal of P. 71(Jul), Vol. ich ques- 
of Psychology, 1971€ 2 ‘veness with which qu 1060 


tempted to measure the ef 
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tions function as advance organizers in complementing 
visualized instruction. Questions preceded each visu- 
alized page in the instructional booklets and were 
designed to direct S attention to relevant learning cues. 
Each 5 (N= 266 undergraduates) received a pretest, 
participated in his respective visualized presentation, and 
received 4 individual criterial measures. Analyses indi- 
cate that (a) the use of questions as advance organizers in 
visualized instruction is not am effective instructional 
technique for increasing S achievement of different types 
of learning objectives, and (b) different types of visuals 
when preceded by questions are not equally effective in 
facilitating S achievement.—Journal summary. 

9730. Epps, Edgar G., Katz, Irwin; Perry, Aubrey, & 
Runyon, Eugene. (U. Chicago) Effect of race of 
comparison referent and motives on Negro cogni- 
tive performance. Journal of Educational Psychology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 62(3), 201-208.—Conducted 2 replica- 
tions of a study by I. Katz, E. Epps, and L. Axelson (see 
PA, Vol. 39:1421) on the effect of racial variation ofa 
peer comparison group on the cognitive performance of 
Negro male college students. Samples of 86 and 219 male 
undergraduates were drawn from 1 southern and 1 

th of which had higher 
than existed at the college used in 
t, Ss were tested, using an achieve- 
ire (a multiple-choice version of 
d Ganzer's 


Test филе Scale, As pred 

at both colle; 

digit-symbol subst 

the comparison gro! 1 
i he finding of the previous study, in which 

This reversed Шу à was used. Success-approach 


igit-symbol task 
only a e се motives had limit 


ilure-avoidan 
ors nd these effects tended to be independent of 
ffect.—Journal. abstract. 
) The effect of 
„Feliee and prompting at various stages 
integrated o layed retention, of word cognition 


by children. 


Vol. 31(11-A), 5662-5663. 
ТМА пен, ies A. (Indiana U) ) Mastery learning 
ni 8 p 
function of learner cog " өг 


io! 
diagnostic intervention and time on an 
learning task. Dissertation Abstracts 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 5842. mz 
9733. Gaa, John P. (U. Wisconsin) Goal- ng 
me, Suns rd idu qa 
a w > 

ar poet 88800 issertation Abstracts Interna- 


setting conference 
Vol. 31(11-А), 5 3. 
I Na uke U.) Instructor-stu- 


tional, 
arrison, Nelson. D 
NA С ^ j of the effects of per- 
ince. Dis- 


— As s 
imil on регіогта! 
тнл aves International, \97\(Apt). Vol. 31(10- 


А), 5199. 4 A 
‚ Kurt. (Heidelberg Coll. of Education, 

wae БОДУ; W. Germany) Psychologische 
Untersuchungen zur Erlassung der Schul- 
, [Psychological investigations for the 

ment of school talent reserves.) Zeitschrift far 
Entwicklungspsychologie und Pädagogische Psychologie, 
1970, Vol. 2(4), 223 240,— Describes an empirical study 
‘tigating talent reserves among 4,068 seconde 
ents. An IBM program (automatic classi- 
bool чта used to classify talent and achievement. 
The aptitude of 3 complete age groups (Grades 6, 7, and 


International, 
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a total N of 288,000 in 3 different types of 
could be determined. Results are piven in 
talented and suitable for 

high By comparing the 
empirical with the automatically classified groups, using 
test achievement, personality and sociographic char- 


acteristics, questionnaires, or personal ratings of the 
teachers, it was possible to obtain information on the 


Psychology of intelli and important explications of 
the motivational and ре ине structure as well as 
data informing about the social and 


of talent resources. Methodological advantages of the 
automatic classification mode! for the differentiation of 


consequences and 
activate talent reserves (32. tef.) — Emplish. summary 
9736. Hofstee, W. K. Over de school- 


lie-diskrepantie bij Hermans 
еп Coopmans. {А note about school. Ogres and 
intelligence discrepancy as suggested by Banna and 
Coopmans.) Nederlands Tijdschrift voor de Prychologie en 
hear Gi 1971(Feb), Vol. 262), 133-134 
to H Hermans and J. J 


Scores between the 2 variables without first correlating 

the differences in standard deviations. Consequently the 

f between Variable X, and (X,-X.) is less than zero 4 
Ter Keurst, 


J. 

9737. Hollen, Theodore 
individual abilities 
adjunct questions learning 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 
NF qu 

" (U. New M ) The rela- 
tionships between the illinois Test oi Paycholin. 


Abilities, reading , and IQ of 
lation Abstracts Interna- 


Children, Dissert 

tional, 197 (Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5270. 
9739. Johnson, Clarice W. (U. South Carolina) 
Nonintellective factors achieve- 
ment and attrition. Dissertation Abstracts international, 

AP Vol. 31(10-A), 5129-5130. 
Kieft, Lewis D. (Ohio State U.) An ex- 
study of the effect on learning 
Psychomotor task is anticipated. Dissertation 
International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5167- 

9741. 


Kueter, i 
ка The 'effect ^o diana U.) Instructional 


T. (U. Texas) Interaction of 
with the presence and position of 
in from prose materials. 
1971(May), Vol 


Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5939, 
9742. Kyle, Bruce A. = Southern California) 


ion Abstracts 
5850-5851. 

ul dintre 
procesului 
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and attitudes and as the basis of oo 
process of perceptual confi 


Planation in ideomotor representation : 


tally investigated under 2 aspects: 
form pupils’ minds. be Pues 
demonstration, the verbal explanation 
and the ideomotor n esentations; and 
Ist form pupils’ minds at the end of 
between the perception ofthe written 
understanding 


of sts significance by rea 
verbal explanation of the teacher, Us 
figurative tests in demonstrative lessons, be 
that the process of configuration: 
рири. 4 general, dominant èl t 
ungunh which have specific structures r represe 
tations cations for educational viewso 
of kno © acquisition are discussed, ([ 
French summaries) English summary, А 
5744. McQueen, William M. (U. South Caroli 
effect of divergent teacher expectations í 
Performance of elemen! school chil 
vocabulary learning task. Dissertation Absirad 
national, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5206-520 
9745. Means, Gladys 1 Hy Means, 
Castleman, Judy N., & Ebom, Billy F. (0 
U.) Verbal participation а a function of. 
ence of prior information 
California | Жент of Educational Research, 
Vol. 22(2), 58-63.—72 undergraduates 
they were being administered an aptitude: 
been used previously to help predict SPA. T 
Course. Ss were rank ordered y past G d low. 
break was used to form 2 groups: high and los 
within each group were randomly pid that Tto 
treatments. Treatment | Ss were: tol that 
results of the aptitude test it would pase 
high aptitude for mastery of the КҮНҮ. 
the course. Treatment 2 $5 were told 
revealed little aptitude for the lees к 
were given no information regarding О 1 
2 x 3 analysis of variance was exl i 
Se in asl 
student's verbal participation differences fr 
Results indicate no significant were found, 
ments, but significant differe j 
high GPA over low GPA. A sif 


is drawn 
each 


imr 


wiedg 


Gl 


negative information whereas 
ae when given positiv i я 
Mc W hinnie. U) 
9746. Miller, Marge M. Qe 
tionship between Emm e, 
метеп! in re 3 
Poems International, 197WApr), Vol. > 
5208 К 
9747. Nygard, Roald. (U. оно; Ins 
Research, Norway) Motive to б 
motive to avoid failure іп bo die 
roups. Scandinavian Journal | nce 
969, No. 4, 222-232.— Exam ted motives 
social groups in achievement- Motive t0 
of 255 7th and 8th grade рдун у Scale £0 
was measured by the Test po RY. and 
while the motive to approach t Test: A 
the score on the TAT n Achievemen 
regression reveals a clear tionship 


background and motive to aver og 
grows being less failure m 47“ 
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ms to hold „even when differences 51-62.—Based on Torrance’s threshold concept, IQ and 
ups in intelligence are controlled (p . creativity measures were expected to be differentially 
< 05). Results of a corresponding analysis regarding the related to tests of convergent and divergent achievement 
motive to approach success did not reach significance over varying intellectual levels. An 1Q test, achievement 
(05 < p < .10). There were, however, clear trends when measures derived from B. S. Bloom's Taxonomy o 
measures for the 2 motives were combined. Ss with a Educational Objectives: Cognitive Domain, and 3 crea- 
high motive to approach success and a low motive to tivity tests were administered to 141 11th graders. The 
avoid failure made up an increasing proportion, and data were analyzed through the use of multivariate 
those with a low motive to approach success and а high interactive and linear regression models. Results indicate 
motive to avoid failure made up а decreasing proportion, that the relationships between creativity and the 2 types 
when going from lower to higher social groups. (23 оѓ achievement аге generally linear. Although intel- 
ref. J) Journal abstract. ligence is the major variable related to the convergent 
9748. Peterson, Joseph M. (U. Wisconsin) Effects of criteria, creativity, in addition to 10, appeared as a 

ion in performance on the divergent 


sex of experimenter and sex of subject in first and necessary dimension in T € 
criteria, Findings are discussed in terms of the teaching 


fifth grade children's paired associate learning. in 
for and measurement of creativity. Q3 ref. )—Journal 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
31(10-A), 5276-5277. abstract. 1 

9749. Satterwhite, Frank H. (U. Washington) Inter- ; Indiana U.) The effects 
action of model and observer's cognitive styles inan of prior knowledge of behavioral objectives on 
observational learning paradigm. Dissertation Ab- D J 
siracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-А), 5214. materials in genetics. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
71%. Sharma, V. Р. (Ravishankar U., Raipur, India) tici ЭМ А аА 5880, 

сасу of evaluation procedures in relation to ‚ Sterner, . 
pupils’ scholastic attainment. Indian Psychological social rejection ня роди cone u 
Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 107-109.—Attempted to verbal с! 
E: leer лезе of 4 types of test cording to high and low peer sgoil M 
questions, i.e., essay, short answer, objective, and mae. Dover a eee International, (Apr), i 
type, on high and low achievers. 40 pupils from each 0 . . ^ " 
the 2 groups selected from Grade Exon the basis of 9756. Stubbs, William L. (U. North Carats Chopa 
examination marks, were taught by a teacher using the academic task of 
situational and traditional method for equal deviapon. schools in the Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Identical test questions were administered after teaching pora ЖИА, "3861 T 
was completed. Results analyzed Бу thes Wilcoxon (Мо, alter F (U. Georgia) The effects of 
matched-pairs signed-ranks technique showed that (а) 9157. € and Success-la 
for high achievers the order im which various 16915 ecd in grade eight. Dissertation. Abstracts 
appeared to be effective was essay type; mixed form, perlorman™® ij May) Vol. 31(11-A), 5949-5950. 
objective, and short answer in the situational method; Internatio coe re Ü (U. Missouri) Transfer In an 
and (b) in the case of the traditional method, the order of dart dem ney айото!ог task as а function of 
effective tests for the low achievers Was objective, essay, "aclice time and task complexity. Dissertation Ab- 

" and, (Ap, Vol. 31(10+A), 5170- 


short answer, and mixed aper C. elationships Pra Interna 
S. (Harvard U) Intermodality 


pae Sloan, DeVillo. уш hers. and the 

ween the verbal activities of teac' ‚ Weinberg, Joel 

concept and verbal intelligence of kindergarten pie Wing and its relation to reading 

гөп, Dissertation Ana Internationa оңу, Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 (May), 
ay), Vol. 31(11-A), 5677-0078. A), 5951-2992. ; 

e Vera. Gotovost dece za eo a john D, Harlow, Steven D, & 

polazak u školu, od ёедо zavisi i kako se utvrđuje. Jerome S. (U: North Dakota, Div, of Meas 

[School readiness: On what does it depend an 3- urement & Statistics) Creativity, dogmatism, а 

Sees Pula Om Vay Miele RP 37 Јанта) 9) Росо, 

3.— Defines readiness for learning a5 eic iy qoziQup, Vol. 7& ), кй Y ^ 

to respond to Е панелі This ability involves шос : „students were formed on the Pasis of her 

ane intellectual sod, on for ti Itis the total arithmetic ares thmetic achievement group, The 
5 б Н een hereditary 


d lower thirds of a 
result of i ction betwi г ррег ап 
a complex intera: ей school a "463 students. 3 measur 


environmental influences. Therefore, е a} and of 
lnstruetiong DE se е diy phi d er об fbi, 7 ер) by Figert were admin- 
Кто maturity considered ton of à child's measure of dogma The high arithmetic achievement 
se responsible for the deter 3 3 к! 
readiness Tor elementary instruction is CONS dren to — BIOUP. scored high (р < 1001) on ДМ e 9 
delicate and important one. Readiness n creativity, but there was no signi n waa [oun 
start attendit US may be influenced e date dogmatism. ‘Also, no significant correla lon. pode те 
childhood andthe preschool period: Thef ә are ussian been — and any measure ¢ d 
o$ i better the 2 Author abstract eege 
XU vai E Sinton E 
9753. аа Leon. (U: Cincinnati) 1% ноја. Mul- бепо and авзо recall. Dissertation Abstracts 
and achievement: Interaction апа my. Vol. 601). 
tivariate Behavioral Research, ! 1051 


relationship see 
between the grou 
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International, 1971 (May), Vol. 31 (11-А), 5952-5953 Of academic performance 
9762. T John Н. (Children's Center, Salt nursing education În an as 
А) Style and — ability, — /niernations! 1971(Арг), Vi 
lournal of Educational Research, 1971(Mar), 9769. Romine, a e M 
Vol. 22(2), 74-79. -Explored the relationship between bined moderating influences of perso 
reading ability and Cognitive style in 270 elementary оп the accuracy of prediction of academe, 
school students. Reading ability, within the 4th and Sth Dissertation Abstracts International, 19] 
was measured by the California Reading Тен. 30(10-A), $213 ami 
lh grade, by the Reading 9770. Smith, William А. (U. Missouri [7 
Reading Comprehension subtests of the Personality as: [ТН 
California Achievement Test-Elementary Cognitive prediction of performance In a ШИП 
^ Course. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
procedure for human e drawings. The hypothesis Vol. 31(10-A), 5216. " 
that field-independent children are more advanced in 9771. Stanley, Julian C. (Johns Hopkins. 
reading ability than field-dependent children was sup. — dicting college success of the 
ported. Correlational results suggested a relationship of advantaged. Science, 1971(Feb), Vol. 171 
moderate strength for both boys and girls within the 4th 647 Test scores, e.g., those of the Sch 
and 6th grades: Virtually no relationship was found Test predict the college grades of educ 
within the Sth grade male and female subgroups. —H. J advantaged students as well as they do bh 
MeWhinnie. advantaged. Regardless of socioeconomic level, sula. 
9763. Woker, Glen C. (U Minnesota) The effect of — who are predicted to earn low grades within a pi 
teacher on the reading Of reflective college will tend to have academic difficulties if 
and boys. Dissertation Abstracts Interna. in it. There are justifications for айп ШИ И. 
tional, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5219 college some minority-group students Wi 
marginally qualified, provided ек: аге Lager 
financial aid and effective re dial courses. Р yr 
Prediction entrants are greatly underqualified academical; | 
curricula will be required, which may tend to pen 
9764. Adkisson, Jack. (North Texas State U.) A Study them from the regular student bod: : pes | 
О! the value of selected tests for predicting à special curriculum may not be 0 by 
academic achievement in first and в. graduate schools, and alumni as equivalent i 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol degrees awarded by the institution. Adnitt m 
3»(11-A), $833, ; who are seriously underqualiied academe dd 
9765. Arther N. (U. California, Los likely to cause frustrations that ДОУ ng ft 
Anine) The predictive ollege aolastic resolve. Current demands by minority EUN 
Students “relevant” courses may reflect the ac courts 


in а special - Dissertation many of their members encounter in | ior them d 
бтн International, 197\(Apr), Vor 31(10-A), 5193- rather than the educational unsuitability f ‘ 


such courses. (48 ref.)—Journal summary. о 
9766. Grinnell, Merilyn; — Stuart M, & 9772. van Naerssen, R. F. (U. Amsterdam mu 
prety Michael E. (Bowling Green tate U.) Bayesian — logical Lab., Netherlands) Een тойа oa ym 
success. Omen” ts of graduate school [A model for preliminary examinatio ' 

4 Human Perform- Tijdschrift voor de Psychologie en sa math 
bere’ Qua (May). Vol. 6(3), 379-387.—15 faculty Zama 1971(Feb), Vol. 262), 121-192. Pret | 
bers (jud, ' 1п5ресіей distributions of scores on 4 ical model, based on а series o ШЫ uation 
КЕ оне ol Students who had been accepted selection of successful can ШОШ 


: Given only the information that a — Duich universities. The selection process Ties Th 
hypothetical student was in the uate m, sec on performance on pretiis. examinations D 
estimated the prior probabi ity of achieving a PhD, candidate must pass a number ol ШШ 

д: 


n of the 
estimated the probabilities the — is free to choose the order of succession ОВ 
various values of 4 predictor variables given Panty fails, he may repeat the test any d 
P(D/H,), and, finally, individua] sub; live posterior importance of the шону oe 
varia! А ^ iven 1, 2, and 4 Predictor the preliminary examinati 
bles. The judges N 1) and P(D/H,) values were ац боа - porem eros a 
yesia terior tion of indepen; » or-none model. ough | 
on m j probabilities, as a RÀ formance of a candidate in es 
зашта, iua be bate Predictions. In a relatively indicate his behavior in a aes р 
аа to-day prat а) and P(D/H,) values built on performance of a studente 
vidual differences Were aggregated. Striking indi- calculated risks that are Ба iven of how 
conditi А0050 іп the 1 type of information the candidate. An outline is qe 
анча ts tism was observed when multiple the model may influence the aye n 
9767. Mahich Btated. Journal abstract. of the student." (English ed 
variable prediction (Southern Illinois U.) Multi- 9773. Wiggins, Nancy & 

SUCCESS. Disserrano 2I Ced measures of college J 
Vol. 31(10-A), 5209-5210. cs International, 1971(Apr), Р уе о оороо LUN 
9768. Owen, Steven V. (Purdue U.) The prediction tho hypothesis of L. Goldberg (see 
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that the model of man is superior to man in clinical 
judgment situations other than clinical diagnosis of the 
MMPI. 98 psychology graduate students were asked to 
forecast Ist-yr graduate GPAs based on 110 profiles 
containing 10 cues derived from their fellow students’ 
records. For each S, the cue values were regressed onto 
the Ss’ judgments (the model of man). Results indicate 
that the models (predicted judgments) were more 
accurate than the Ss’ own judgments when correlated 
with the actual criterion. The average judgments for each 
profile were considerably more valid than the average of 
the judges’ individual validities. Even the average 
judgments were improved upon by modeling. It is 
recommended that the model of man substitute for man 
in forecasting graduate GPAs. (22 ref.}—Journal abstract. 

9774. Zedeck, Sheldon; Cranny, C. J., Vale, Carol A., 
& Smith, Patricia C. (U. California, Berkeley) Com- 
parison of “joint moderators” in three prediction 
techniques. Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971 (Jun), 
Vol. 55(3), 234-240.—Examined the existence of 
potential "joint moderator" variables (anxiety and study 
habits), and compared their operation according to 3 
different prediction techniques: (a) subgroup analysis, 
(b) differential prediction of predictability, and (с) 
moderated regression. Results with 393 undergraduates 
indicate that anxiety moderated the relationship between 
GPA and American College Test scores using subgroup 
analysis and differential predictability techniques. 
comparison of moderated regression with linear regres- 
sion indicated that study habits operated as an inde- 
pendent predictor. None of the techniques identified 
Joint moderators in this situation. Results are discussi 
in the light of problems and assumptions of each 
technique. The need for systematic identification of 
moderators from a large mass of data is indicated. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Overachievement & Underachievement 


9775. Glavach, Matt & Stoner, Donovan. (48 Woodlyn 
ure pattern. 


Lane, Bradbury, Calif.) Breaking the fail 

Journal of Learning i teo Vol. 32). 
103-105. Conducted an experiment with 24 9th graders 
who tested 2 yr. or more below the expected grade Des 
It was hypothesized that these Ss would like 0 learn and, 
if presented with appealing material with a guarantee © 
success, would learn. 1 page exercise S ects 
depended on puzzle or problem solving for 1! 
created and sequenced. Materials were pn 


à level where initial success Was uaranteed. i 
ath and social sciences 


46: 9774-9787 


9777. Anderson, Roger H. (U. Minnesota) Visual 
recognition memory, paired-associate learning, and 
reading achievement. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5190. 

9778. Bland, Hester B. (Indiana State Board of 
Health, Indianapolis) Problems related to teachin 
about drugs. Journal of School Health, 1969(Feb), Vol. 
39(2), 117-119.—Briefly discusses 7 major problems in 
drug education and suggests à factual and unsensational 
approach to the subject. The beneficial aspects of drugs 
should be taught and a healthy respect for their 
potentials instilled—A. Farfaglia. 

9779. Blixt, Sonya L. (Kent State U.) Unimportant 
differential effects of instruction and practice on 
typing when individual differences are controlled. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 137- 
138.—Tested 2 groups, each with 18 high school 
introductory typing students, initially high and low in 
performance (speed and accuracy), once/wk for 13 wk. 
It was found that once low achievers reached a similar 


апу different. Speed of typing appeared 
most reliable differential predictor.—Journal abstract. 


9780. Brenneis, Norman GAC 
ferential responses to music as reported T sec- 
ondary music and nonmusic students from different 
socio-economic groups. Dissertation. Abstracts Inter- 


national, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5837- 5838. 
9781. Brown, Geo! 1. (U. California, Santa Barbara) 
: An introduction 


Human teaching for итап learning: 

to confluent education: New York, N.Y.: Vikin 

971. хуй, 298 р. $ .50. 

| Hae еа John F. (Syracuse U.) The effect of 

family life education on the values and attitudes ot 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 


2 Press, 


971(May). Vol 31(11-A), 583 

1 у), . , 5839, - 

7 frain, David M. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
9783. ре і 


t and selected 
ion attrition in à non-credit 
program. Dissertation 


coll 
tional, 197 Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5195, 
Abstracts Internati ш зш, Bell State a ar 
ied to health instruction. 


784. Dem 
tioning principles appl 
a oot Health, 1910(Sep), Vol. 
nts a brief summary o n 
research, and a description of à program where these 
ciples were appl 


inciples were operationalized 

classroom techniques." No experimental 

control procedures Was utilized, and no 

5 to analyze the effectiveness of the 

es. The need for more contented experiments to 
i sults is stated G. Spitzer. 

майа e enr Southern Minois U.) The 


were presented during the school year 
given a certain point value, and points could be 78 S. Grace H: ( 
exchanged for model airplanes and ships, field trips: ТЇ impact О! pre-school programing and paren’ 
the grade of A. After evaluation at e end of they Imp ing on re tare recipient first 9 rade children. 
5 were assigned to regular classrooms а! d were GOME issertation Abstracts International, V97YApr), Vol 
5 
т Н rr manuel, Jane M (U. Alabama) The intel- 
ligence, achievement, and progress scores of chil- 
MS ren who attended summer Head Start programs in 
CURRICULUM $ dae state UJ 1967, 1968, and Doe Dissert i d. Inter- 
2716. is L. (Mic a national, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 031-592 
ША на in pr ning а 9787. Felker, Donald wa Kay, йкы S. (Ри 
function of similarity, o! ternational, U., School of Humanities, © cial $ E 
instructions. Dissertation Abstracts In Selt-concept, sports interests, sports ра 
5833-5834. 1053 


1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A). 


46: 9788-9800 


and body type of seventh- and vighth-grade boys. 


Journal of = ve 1971(Jul), Vol 


grade boys were u: 
effects on self-concept of body type, 


interests in sports, and instructor ratings of sports 
Participation. Analyses of variance revealed a significant 


effect upon self-concept by body type fo 


instructor rating of interschool s 


be 
9788. Fletcher, Raymond L. (Texas A & M U) 9796. Lee, Ronald A, (U. О] 
lected pei 


ometry and the teaching of architecture.] Bulletin. de 
Psychologie, 1969-1970, Vol. 23(13-16), 799. $15.—Reports 


on a multidisciplinary approach to t 
architecture where an effort is made to m 
a participant in the act of building. G 
lecture students were placed in extracu 
rama on a voluntary, no charge, basis 


uman milieu exploration, lest. village 


Sociometry jointly appeared 
the teaching process,—R. E. Smith, 


2790. Hellmuth, Jerome. (Ed, Disadvantaged child: series of tests at the beginning | 
ш. Compensatory education: A national debate. New 


9791. Hoyman, Howard S, (U, Illinois) Should we 11 points on the Peabody e 
teach sexual ethics in our Schools? Journal of School They also exhibited a declin 


principles for sex education teachers ar. 


self-concept, Dissertation Abst 


1971(Арг), Vol, 31 10-A), 5201. 
9793. | : 


n, Joann М. (U. Southern California) 
е relationship between work Capacity and motor 


nterna. i upil Person 
cts Int tional, tional system. The Pupi 
1971May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5823-58 нона 


24. 


pe - and 
s n, h B. (U. Alabama A compar- specialists for both pre- an 
ison of physical fitness and self-concept between program calls for a "center-satel 
and white male Students. Disser- 
ernational, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 


junior high Negro 
tation veris: 
5180, 


9795. Jun Steven М, 
Palo Alto, Calif) Evaluati 


lative use: 
measurement techniques 1 S of unconventional 


» father's interest in Sports, and which were 


Ports participation the original critical incidents; 
е self-concept scores of to which the goals had 
the 8th graders. Increase in masculinity of interests 


Puberty is a suggested тоге conventional educatio 


rricular psycho- Adults, Niles, Ill.) Longitudinal: 


to have real significance in Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 30(1), 2 


hools, and reviews measured by the Arrow-Dot Ti 


ex morality; teach theory, give indication of constri 
istorical review of ^ test.—Journal abstract. 


€ current controversy, Suggested 
е delineated.— G. 
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and personal development, 
78(2), 223-228. is very difficult to meas 


sed to Study the — procedures. The critical inei 
Self and father's to identify important asp 

Were felt to represent po 
From this basis, student 
r the 7th graders, developed. These procedi 
Structured accord 


absolute sense and in compari 


McWhinnie. 


competition on various 
земаіоп College age students. Disserta 
31(10-A), 5176. tional, 1971(May), Vol. 3111-4 
sociométrie et 9797. Leithwood, Kenneth А, 
chodrama, soci- Canada) Complex gross 
influence on personal. and 
four-year-old children. Diss 
he teaching of tional 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A) 
nake the student 9798. McCormick, Clarence C. 
тоирѕ of archi- N, (Dev elopmental Achievement 


- Psychodrama, cross-sectional study of devek 
esign, and children with the Arrow-Dot Te 


children in a Montessori preschi 


меге retested on the same batter 
466 p. $12.50. ог the school yr. The Ss exhibited: 


increase in Superego scale sco 


concerning sex results corroborate an earlier @ 
discussed are: and, as these results follow a pi 


9799. McGreevy, C. Patrick. 
tion, Washington, D.C.) A 
personnel service programs 
Office of Education (BEPD). 
1971, Vol. 2(3), 88-91.—Descri 
designed to generate education 
training. The 2 goals of ае 
Personnel Development are the: 
cational opportunities for low 
heightened responsiveness to 


emphasizes trainer preparatioi 


a "university-school district 
ee ge 1. е 1 
schools) will ave a 1 
improvement of Pupil Person ЫН 
low income area.—W. S. 


I. J. 
n . McWhinnie, Harold 
alifornia Journa ^ рны an educational system. 9800. 


in 
ional Research, 1971(Mar) study of perceptual behavior in $ 


сај Benerated by vior in à 
1 lation to their behavi 
i al application о! dt an inre 


е 2 =“ а comprehensive System of 
ndividualize i 
aoc d education in the areas of student personal 


ауіог, self-planning skills for 


f the testing paradigm. This Educational Research, 1971(Mt 


— Measured the sere arid 
ables that previous research 

human behavior in art. тве 
Occupational жеге: (a) perceptual field іл E 
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differentiation in figure drawing. 90 6th graders were dergarten teacher group towards higher levels of 


tested on a battery of perception and creativity tests as а encouragement-social reversibility after a Sehr 
part of a large study of perceptual training in art. For the tional course, (English s JR. F. Wagner. 
purposes of this study pretest scores were used in a 9807. Turner, Robert B. (U. Oregon) Aesthetic and 
correlational analysis. The variables selected seemed to affective responses ‘of high school art students to 
measure discrete areas of perceptual behavior. The imagery, Ринит International, 
findings did not replicate previous work done in this 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-A), 5048. 
area, Results are discussed with iei to tp 
for the teaching of art as well as for further research into 
variables of the psychology of art.—Author. abstract. Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 

9801. Miller, David K. (Florida State U.) A com- 9808. Alderfer; Clayton P. & Lodahl, Thomas М. 
parison of the effects of individual and team sports (Yale U.) A experiment on the use of ех. 
programs on the motor ability of male college periential in the classroom. Journal of 
freshmen. Dissertation Abstracts International, een Behavioral Science, 1971Jan), Vol. 71), 43- 
1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-A), 4527. In a p school of a quaet 

9802. Milne, Duane C. (Michigan State U.) The mental design was used to compare the changes in 
relation between anxiety and motor performance in behavior and attitudes of 22 Ss in a training group course 
nm children. Dissertation Abstracts International, with those of 23 Si a more Taito ava e 

ay), Vol. -A), i course. ideotay 
(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 5827. ag р and the behavior and attitude 


9803. Price, Quenton L. (United States International employ С н Sanai 
, San Diego, Calif.) Influence of sex and tamil life or а ун ve 

ucation on student attitude toward tr n "— sman courne, 
family ideology and sex knowledge: Dissertation following: Compared with the h amano 
{оз International, 197\(May), Vol. o А бее ау дч 

804. Radu, 1. (U. Babeş-Bolyai, Cluj, Romania or, more jvement, more perceived 

dynamique des relations entre concepts et opéra- dynamics rr edt me" T 
lions intellectuelles chez les écoliers. [Dyname comfort wilt "oly. V 
relations between concepts and thought oe ر‎ vd as 
school children.] Revue Roumaine des Sciences ociales. < к 
Série de с r 1970, Vol. 142), Tri eire Ere in both groups and more кинин Бы 
cepts and cognitive operations constitute interdependen 
elements of learning which have different implications bur; qup. D кг E Discrimination isining 
for programmed instruction. In teachings concepts may the recognition € Spanish sounds. Rewarch 
be followed by generalizations or rules followed by $ "iducation & Related 1900590). Vol. 2 
illustrative examples. Binary pro ammed instruction is dn 68 male [vy school freshmen 
reported to be more effective for learning оп | Isyt м 
identification using perceptual cues while algorithmic — in ^ 


approaches are more successful for жиш» ү achievement. The 


] 
" 
i 


Dore classification. Examples; physics, and 

applied to mathematics, natural sciences, group was presen! 

grammar instruction are given. (18_ ref.) C. "p ena Tua. Following recommendations УУ 

9805 Shively. Joe E. (Purdue U.) Evaluation Of 2% ед of sound тилин Бы, developed. Ths ми ты 
effects of creativity training programs ا‎ to all Se following training, А 1 d 
mentary school. Dissertation Abstracts International, icant (р < 01) Discrimination Low. Ht em 


197 I (Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5215. 
9806. Tausch, Anne М. 
Hamburg, Inst. of Psychology, 


H ] 
7 
Н 


des Erziehungsverhaltens jattern und Kinder fe Didaco ] Моко, = 
girtnerinnen d Art der Anderung auch em Shkola, 1970. 300 р The book — arum 
ortbiidungsveranstaltung. (Characteristics oh ieee (0) e Dein n LÀ pr 
tional behavior in mothers an dergarten ко) methods of programming - теман се the 
and type of change after ап adult edt орно and (с) methods in € An effort а eade to 
Zeitschrift far Entwicklungspsychologne und the problems of programmes on of the 
Psychologie, 1970, Vol. 2(4), 269 м е ton рам pedagogy, amd сунын ogy 2 тудо, 
educational style of 40 mothers and 65 adul “basie propositions of d 
teachers/social workers after they had taken an Ther and, in particular, е = the рау Вейр] «ъ= н 
education course of 1l and $ hf, respectively, afet жни er the direction of A N 
styles were observed and recorded 1 2 proe disregard Moscow State U da 
situations. Mothers realized а lower el ol educator س‎ D. Lee „ы Бесна, Maint 
and control towards children than their teachers were ell a technical aid in education 
had drole styles of Kindergarten Maie ЫА Serien) Television во 5 research A 
similar to those previously obtained nal pebavior in and in pedagogic! Гвай онто. "ти 
gations. The main dimensions of ed dimension s continuation of fh Beecham 
conflict situations are: ап emotional ws the ope No 29.27 P 14 TM) bibliographie оссе! comcs 
(regard-encouragement-social fe possible to (see PA, Vol жака! ad im edwcabon = = 
posites) and controlling behavior It wae Dt the kin- e 
modify the emotional Behavior dimension 1055 


ME O 


ebological research Included are 
dissertations from the 


discourse. Dissertation Abstracts 
(May), ча M(11-A), 5838-5839 
«сй, ( Washington) Teaching 
lassroom: A set of teaching 
research 


Used {o suggest an empirically derived set of 
for teaching certain types 
tom the ag e experimental research on 
t over Past 35 yr. studies were 

! variables could be identified 

(а) concept 


ariables, and 


concepts, Р 


as well as research which failed to 
Support that Matement, are cited. (7 р. ref.) „Јога 


9814, Costea, Alexander B. (U Maryland) A ot 
a treatment to visual /motor 


efficiency and readiness in эел, =) children. 
Si tation. Abstracts International, 971(May), Vol 


9815. Dwyer, Francis М. (Pennsyh Si U, 
University Div. of Instructional Services) нес 
оп Journal of Pry. 

chology, 1971(Jul), Voi. 7842), 181 pted to 
measure ectiveness of 


» Fran (Pennsylvania State U. Div. 
of Services) Effect of on visual 
чаті, Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1970(Feb), Vol. 

) 1-54.— Measured the effecti with which 
erent bo 9f visual displays facilitated S's achieve- 
oon ^v erent learning ives when 
were Ss. Questions 
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an effective technique for imp 
and (b) all types of visual disp 
effective in facilitating S's 
learning objectives.—Journal 
9817 Hin, R 
assisted affective 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts Inte 
Vol. 31(11-A), 5846. 5847, 
9818. Kirk 
live study 
Presentation in industrial arts, Dis 


International, 197W(Apr), Vol, 3i 
9819 MeMillan, William B. bec 
The effect of reinforcement. 


ematics performances with sixth q [ 
Children in a naturalistic classroom seltin 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 
3206 * 
7770  Menduni, Enrico. La dinamica 
Programmato nelle sue fasi. [The 
programmed course in its n В 
Applicata, 1968, No. 85-87, pe : 
operative principals of programm d instr 
[cat d. Ыы is defined a а technique that 
Even problem in all its visible aspects and 
the problem in the most reasonable manner, 
of programming instruction’ are и 
equipment, (b) selection of the course, 
the point of departure, (d) defi 
defimtion of contents, (f) selection of Е 
construction of the elements, (h) © 
evaluation, and (j) final edition. The ҳаз 
should be — с gene 
defining a programmed cou! 
conc erning information about Ss, and a £ 
learner.—A. M. Farfaglia. 
9821. Nikandrov, N. D. Progra 
Obuchenie i idei kibernetiki. [i Nauka, 1970. 
and cybernetic ideas] USSR: | r 
Describes the effect o e 
of new theoretical an prac c 
instruciton. Most of the ideas dial principles 
ogrammed instruction. There iei 
[йөз the creation of various programmi 
methods and of systematically PM 
were analyzed. Old pep 
cybernetic pedagogy, and mat! 2 


mathematics teachii p 
divergent thinking in junior 
Jourhal of Educational Psychology, I ^ 
32-37. — Administered tests er itudes 10W 
ability, divergent thinking, an in their fin 
subjects to a sample of 265 bee matche 
junior schools. The 3 groups á to 
class, intelligence, and time, бено a 
teaching, the chief difference taught bY 
School C mathematics eed ditional 
approach, and in School B yl ab 
in School A the staff aimed Modi 
traditional and discovery M factor with 
data reveals a la aree pin i in 
intelligence, ma : e 

and a 2nd factor of divergent t thin eat 
the mathematical tests load B 


E 


Oe 
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A comparison of the 3 schools shows that, in general, the lems. 2 versions were used, 1 in the original wording, the 
performance of School C on the mathematics tests was other with simplified syntax and grouping. It was 
significantly below that of the other 2 schools, although hypothesized that the modified version would be the 
$$ at School C tended to perform well on divergent simpler one to read in terms of comprehension. Results 


thinking tests. There were some exceptions to this were highly significant, with a total of 42% of the 
pattern.—Journal. abstract. variance accounted for by text improvement and recall. 


9823. Sjöberg, Kristina & Tropé, Barbro. (Pedagogical (English summary)—R. F. Wagner. 
t & Hartley, J. R. (Leeds U., 


& Psychological Inst., Malmö, Sweden) The value of 9831. Woods, Pat 
England) Some learning models for arithmetic tasks 


external direction and individual discovery in learn- 
ing situations: The learning of a grammatical rule. and their use in computer based learning. British 
Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, 1969, No. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 41(1), 
4, 233-240.—45 pairs matched according to sex, line of 38-48.—Discusses the advantages in having a computer 
study, and intelligence, were selected out of 4 6th grade individualize instruction by generating teaching material 
classes. Group A was told a principle and allowed to when it is needed, at a level. which suits a pupil's 
practice it on a number of examples. Group B was given particular competence. This requires valid models of task 
the practices only. It was found that Group A learned difficulty- Such. models and the experiments to validate 
the principle better, and was also better as to transfer. On them for practice tasks in arithmetic computation are 
a test of retention 5 wk. later there were no longer any described. Using criteria of probability of success and 
differences between the groups. It is suggested that rate of working for each column of an addition task in 
different methods be tested at many levels of the school, Vertical format, analyses of variance of experimental 
since the effectiveness of the methods depends on the data reveal main effects of digit size A Eee нч 
general stage of the pupils’ development.—Journa Following a formal development of the model a ЕЕ 
x mars ац defes dea е er 
5 В і ata, rela! d 
9824. St. Romain, Clyde D. (Syracuse U.) The effect experimenta; elato puter to generate шр 


sed b; 
of sensory orientation on immediate and delayed anae = pil d by the tommy specified level of success. 


recall. Dissertati ; ional, 1971(Мау), ^ n le 
"wi WC ЫС International, 197a) Methods of implementation and decision ma 
9825. Underwood, Billie J. (U. Arizona) A program gether with Ane Vires lueret 
for grapheme discrimination for preschool children. —— S E 2 ors retia 
SA), Жо mr наа peers Sen the ере and у: ing fevels of 24 7-yr-old children. 
9826. Vasil’eva, A. О sisteme i ledovatel'nosti v These analyses and experiments 
obuchenii ا‎ paper ae nablyudeniyu. the decision dre serge DR Ts рый. 
[On the system and sequence of teaching observation to — oe exp s 
foren preschoolchildren.] Doshkol noe Vom foun s 
(Dec), Vol. 43(12), 19-26.—Details a success! 
structured systematic dn for training older kinder- PERSONNEL & INDUSTRIAL 
bservant in order to prepare them PSY CH OLO GY 


garten children to be о 2 
psychologically for future attendance In the primary 
7. (Charles U., Inst. of Psychology, 


school. The plan was developed from the author's own 9832. Burés, ( 
work and the data of contemporary research on sensory Prague, Czechoslovakia) Metodologické problémy 
training and on the development of observationa = се ükolü v aplikované psychologii; 
powers.—4. D. Londor я Methodological problems of € May opened 
electiva ei w ell e (опаа одев employed tasks а oh lied payehology Psychologie v Eko 
veness of three instru i, , Мо. 2, 67-19 : 
to transmit content to students W different ap ribet between industrial manageri and рео 
lude patterns. Dissertation Abstracts International, ogists. The formulation of the psychological S is 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-A), 5520. : tive considered essential to their mutual relations өш s 
9828. Warren, Thomas F. (U. Wisconsin) Т ng of the industrial psychologist E cee " (9) perl 
thinking techniques: Foin хинов of oe n tation erem зене wpe a es — 
original ideas in sixth grade sí J 5863. ana ysis, (c) appli «Ат н чо or bee 
Abstracts І 7 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A). ` and (е) theoretical research. Various othe 
9829. ае ы, . (U. MEL T considered in view of their сорау, те ыен 
investigation of the role of pictor! comp! ‘onal homogeneity, and psychological theory. emend 
visual perception. Dissertation Abstracts Internationd^ оү indivi dual tasks and th e оп yanizational man ae nt 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 5864. Qe, & in industrie programs are discussed. The Premio 
Viecze V ; Alzmann, ; tical conceptions for the specializes solutio! 
Charity be ogi j Co 2 Psychological lied tasks is emphasized. Instructions for — 
Semina: ы Fl r ne н бу. Germany) Die Auswlrk r managers in allocating work to industrial psycho ogists 
verbese t LT bel taltun аи rkeltsı f ш ог special psychological institutes are presente К 
Verst sorters Тм Behalten. [The effects ОЇ 1 (Russian & German summaries)—English summary 
rendi; Пу values, com- ( "9833. DeCoster, Don Т. (U. ORAS А comparison 
proved text arrangement and rea uschrift, far En- { interpersonal relationship variables of Northwest 
prehension and retention.) Zei ce Рӯе ie, ot blie accountants nehip Velected comparison 
quicum Шр em ting e readability of a roups. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 K Apr), 
1970, Voi. 2(4), 257-268.—For tes tudents were 9 a 
written text, 144 Ist-yr hi ool steal prob- Vol. 31(10-A), 5119. 
presented with a textbook excerpt 1 


k O OO 


ee 
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performance were 26, 48, and .40 for the 3 subgroups, from an identified point in 3 experi i 
respectively. This compared favorably with a Ponte indoors on table-o visual aoa он 1 sm er 
of 25 before subgrouping and 34, for the 6 cognitive outdoors on a landing field. Reference markers were 
predictors and 2 noncognitive predictor scales (used to placed on these ranges. Ss pointed à simple aiming 
develop the predictor of predictability). (15 ref.)—Jour- device at various points which | they estimated to be à 
nal abstract. required distance (specified by the E) laterally away from 
9845. Sharf, James C. (U. Tennessee) Decision the reference markers. The major conclusions are: (a) 
s are inaccurate, responses range 


making in the employment interview. Dissertation lateral distance estimate: 
from 25-500% of the required. distances; (b) certain 


Abstracts International, 1971(Mar), Vol. 31(9-B), 5688. 

9846. Tripathi, R. B. (Gorakhpur ‚ Coll, factors influence performance, i.e., the magnitude of the 

Jaunpur, India) A sociometric study for the selection response tends to be proportional to the required 

of section commander in “SICP” cadets. Indian distance, feedback reduces variability, and background 
(c) estimation of 


Psychological Review, 1970(Jan), Vol. 6(2), 104-106, features have varied influences; an 
distances in terms of ratios to given reference distances 


—Measured the relationship between sociometrically 

derived magnitudes of popularity and order of rankings should be studied, because there pe to be a 

pce by an officer to a group of 21 cadet police officers potential for improvements.—Journal tract. 

or possible commandership. The obtained relationship 9852. Grandjean, E. (Swiss. Federal Inst. of Tech- 

was high and significant. Sociometric preference was nology, Inst. for Industrial Hygiene & Work Physiology, 

related to examination marks of cadets. Age of Ss was Zurich) Fitting the task to man: An erg: 

Brace to sociometric indexes—K. С. Panda. зррговолу, wen England: Taylor & Francis, 

47. Valenzi, Enzo R. (Bowling Green State U.) 161 p. #400. 

Configural cue-utilization in human decision mak- 9853. Mead, Donald F. & Christal, Raymond Е. 

ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mar), Vol. Development of a constant standard ht equa- 

31(9-B), 5689. tion for evaluating difficulty, USAF AFHRL 
Technical Report, 1970(Nov), No. 70-44, 11, ре 
scribes the development of a multiple regression ua- 

TRAINING tion which captured the job difficulty evaluation policy 

i i 8. 
for 250 jobs "n 


training and development. Annual Review of Psy- | 
chology, 197 —Di theo- correlated .95 with the supervisor 
gy 1, Vol. 22, 565-602.— Discusses (a) х Coidate the i 2 previous jo 
i a deelorea = dders. A constant standard weight 
ing techniques, and (c) the evaluation problem. Review Мел Сайы а мее | 
isors from the 3 diverse career 
i i ; i i ation to the appro riate pre- 
developments in technique; (c) evaluation methodology: ШИК баш (Ил 2 dies yielded РР difci 
training the disadvantaged. programme and computer measures for 750 jobs within the 3 career ladders 
б тезеаг tested.—Journal abstract. 
ref.)—P. Hertzb $ 4 . Turner, Ronald E. (Northwestern А Por- 
m Ovens, A GAA inh НЫ the relai "i ceplual dime eaaliocaling and salo respon? 
intelligence and education to graduation at OTU. gional tor. Dissertation ‘Abstracts International, 
Australian Military Forces Research Report, B Po (Apr). Vol. 31 (10-А), 4974 4915. 


p» 5-70, 6 p.—Examined graduation Tale Gi ence 
icer Training Unit entrants in relation to inte” 5 
and З алт attainment. [t was found that elation of PERFORMANCE & ж, кашг, f 
graduation to intelligence was curvilinear, 019] Cameron, С. б. ye y 1 
thei and Eyer ends of the ability spectrum. 9855. ina light engl firm: A case study. 
Жеме of Ee graduation prospects, 1 Practice Bulletin, 1970(Mar), Vol. 2601), 34-41 
ieee) at the lower intelligence levels ve at oe С Gannon, Martin Os th f Appl ed 
earing at i 1. Possession of à ‹ 5 em . Journal of Appl 
g at the highest leve jated with referral and widens Vol. 55(3), 226-228, fs отрагей 
to obtain. new 


or sources U 
уюду of their influence, on employes 
be predictors © stable 
kers 
9850. Wilterding, Jim А. (Texas 0 п nt of former wor 

gene b ti attitude change р ft but now desire to return, (b) the hiring of 
AX ou Dissertation a who ши referred by their high schools, (c) the hiring 
t 


management development courses. E 
stracts International, POTICA): Vol. 3100-А), amt of individuals referred by presen employees, 4 
ы others (primarily walk-ins). 3 sources associated with 
high employee turnover are: (a) the utilization of hirin 
one under contract wit 


other than the major © 
TASK & a loca- Aet. (b) newspaper petia = and) the use of ti 

9851. А M. Estimation эў F major hiring agency. ошта! abst 
tone with “conventional measurement 1, 33 e Guzina, Milica & Stajnberger Ivan. 
969(5ер), аа distances Komparativna analiza stavova radnika prema 


AMRL Technical Report V 
p.—Studied human ability to estimate 1059 
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integraciji. Comparative analysis of the workers’ degree of positiveness of the aff 
attitudes to fusion of enterprises.) Psihologija, 1969- show that there is a significant: 
1970(0ct), Vol. 3(1), 11-121.- -Compared 760 workers’ of Satisfaction on the de 
attitudes to fusions in 3 metal-processing companies, attitude to the army, so 
H i influence of various types 
attitudes to fusions as a socioeconomic Phenomenon; (b) important attitudes Was co 
aven companies one’s superior had the most 
degree of positiveness of 
and satisfaction with, the existing situation in the Certain forms of satisfaction 
company. Results show that the workers’ attitudes are believed to influence the d 
i i attitude in question. It is shown 
each respective company was to take part. However, а collectivity was not without influ 
workers from companies of  positiveness of the attitude te 
different strength to react to the fusion differently, influence was on the border ol 
Weaker companies were quicker to decide in favor of the (Russian summary)—English 
Usion. There was a resistance in companies of sounder 9860. Huber, George P., 
есопотїс standing to fusion with weaker companies. It David L. (U. Wisconsin, Soci 
Was also demonstrated that, їп the opinion of the An empirical comparison о 
workers, there are certain groups which most frequently predicting job preferences. 
resist fusion. Workers were dissatisfied with the man- Human Performance, 1971(M 
agement, organization, and incomes in their companies, Studied the validity of seve 
and probably expected the new company, following the predictors of job choices and 
usion, to be managed more adequately and thatincomes experienced and 15 inexperi 
would be higher, Conse uently, a large percentage of the professional employment in 
Workers were in favor of the fusion. (Russian summary) - utility models differed in forme 
— English summary. ~ used in their construction. Job 
9858. Hackman, J. Richard & Lawler, Edward E. (Yale determine and compare the vali 
U. Employee reactions to job characteristics. respect to the validity as predi 
Journal of Applied Psychology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 55(3), appeared that a 2-stage rating 
259286.— Developed and tested a conceptual frame- superior. Job ratings were also Ш 
work specifyin, the conditions under which jobs will validity of the models and to te 
facilitate the evelopment of internal motivation for concerning their validity relati 
effective performance, Ss were 62 supervisors and 208  ref.)—Journal abstract. tet 
9861. Hulin, Charles L. & Water 
Regression analysis of thre 
sie zu Strength of desire for the satisfaction of och "n do Ud б 
1 T ini i а is ied Svchology, z 4 
gher order needs (e.g,, obtaining feelings of accom se Brann variations of 
reanalyzing data previously publish 
C. Waters (see PA, Vol. 44:1432) 
these 3 frequently assumed "d 
esirous of higher order need Satisfaction tend to have of this and several P2: ud 
igh motivation, have high job satisfaction, be absent assuming the existence О e 
be rated by supervisors as factors are generally more P job 
doing high quality work. A number of Supplementary job attitudes, and (b) a tob 
analyses are reported. (48 Tef.)—Journal abstract. predictable than overal Le 
9859. Hrnjica, Sulejman. Uticaj nekih tipova effect requires theless n or 
zadovoljstva (sobom, starěsinom i k satisfaction and dissatisfac "s. in 
Slav prema armiji. [Influence of certain types of dimensional differences gas 
satisfaction (with one: elf, with the di i job factors.—Journal abstarci d 
with the given collectivity) on the attitu 9862. Korman, Red of 
Psihologija, 1969-1970(Oct), pectancies as determinante de 
i of Applied Psychology, 1 hich $ 
222: Reports 5-studics E 
60. е Possible connection between the proposition that high PPA to peri 
Source of dissatisfaction and the object toward which an Others are positively relate Fed 
attitude is formed of the Yugoslav People's studies e the expectancies 
duates where A 
The other 3 involved field ree 
scale. Satisfaction with oneself. one’s supe- different types of Mere orga 
i pectancies were those forti 
vis-a-vis subordinate PE not 
environmental variables wer 


combination of Satisfactions served as the 


S Into groups. Differences 
ои © groups were established on the basis of the 
res obtained by means of the scale for measuring the 


hology, Prague, Czechoslc né 
zakotvonó v příkladech ocekáv. 
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ing scales anchored in expected behavior examples] performance; and (b) individuals who see pay as a 
Ekonomické Praxi, 1969, No. 2, 80-  satisfier will try to perform more satisfactorily, M is 


Psychologie v 

j$—Describes a system of personnel rating which suggested that the strong y-performance rela 

combines rating scales and the critical incidents tech- in the organization studied may account for the fi 
у than in the Porter 


nique. The system is elaborated for the assessment of that effort functioned diff 
nurses but is also suitable for other professions, € Lawler theoretical model,—Jownal abstract. 


personnel in top positions of management. 6 categories 9869. Spencer, Carlie, Employee attitudes to shift 
of behavior and performance are distinguished and a 0-2 work. Personnel Practice Bulletin, 1970(Mar), Vol. 2601), 
scale is described. Low, acceptable, and high perform- 25-33. 
ance levels are defined and illustrated by examples of 9870. Wahlberg, James L., Boyles, و سیا‎ R, & Boyd, 
behavior which might be expected from the employee in H. Alton. Peer s as success in 
a given situation. The advantage of the technique is military aviation. HumRRO Professional Paper, 
discussed as starting with the expected behavior, rather 1971(Маг), No. 1.71, 16 p.— Developed 3 experimental 
than the desired or actual behavior which might not be peer rating forms for use in research in prediction of the 
typical, (Russian & German summaries)—English sum- aviation training performance criterion —completion/at- 
mary. trition—from the trainin, 
9864. Morrison, James C. (Michigan State U.) 
Organizational climate, individual background and School. Ss were 108 18-39 yr. old officer сыйн. 
values and personal job goals in a sample of construcuon of the ratings, the Potential Aviator P ting 
manion Plan plants. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- the 
tional, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-A), 6160. com 0 

9865. Ryder, Leonie A. (Dept. of Labour & National by the United States Ar ie omen ine ids and 
Service, Melbourne, Victoria Australia) Job sete comparison пону а uff 
оп of female employees in the clothing industry: Seh i riginal 
Case study no. P oyi sonne! Practice Bulletin, high to anticipate e Е d 
Dec): Vol. 25(4), 309-820. MA eed arie 0 

6. Sale, Frederick. (Louisiana State U., Agricul "e : utvrdivanja faktorske 

tural & Mechanical Coll) Effects of soclal compa" кіші e, Boria, Oe armi. Tan attempt lo 
ison on job performance and reaction to pay. st И facior of the attitude to the army.] 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Mat), Vol. p » 1969-1970c0. Vol. Ш 25-32.— Л 


31(9-B), 5688. а scale of а 
Lawler, Edward E, & а зе randomly selected from a sample of 2 active 


Hackman, J. Richard. Long-term impact of em 
participation in the development of pay incen officers and sos mone ا‎ or t Tato 
lof Applied pit ecd rr^ statements in the attitude wale, The 
Vol. 556), 182:186.—Reports а юш multigroup method and Spearman's method of 
ee main factor were used in the analysis 
The following, ty of теори „үл 
of recognition pev ‹ 
@ oe oe r freedom of реге. 


attendance. Identical plans were then impo Iodividual a : 

company management in 2 other work groups. ality in. the ; (с) the army as а specie socia! 

significant increase in attendance was fo in ization; 4) —À oh 
i s tionships army а 

rela 4 4 م‎ to the army 


Aner: hece Ер уеге participa ive lans factor of the attit 

ter data had been collected, the incent A general fac 

discontinued by Company management in P the 3 а isolated. Results confirm the To 

Participative groups. In the present study, nts used for the examination of à 

data covering a 12-wk period 1 уг. later evet in R 

attendance had dropped below pretreatment the Jrd structure of the attitudes. (Rumian 

those 2 groups, but had continued high in - 

аран group. A slight increta а a bad been MANAGEMENT & ORGANIZATION 

ound in those groups where їпсепїї that A Wiener, William. (утас 
x 9872. Bener, Але f aciltating an 


imposed by company management. B introduced into Tdocation) One from two: 

long-lasting changes can be effectively in U, School of ) Applied Behunseral 
п involved accept = . Journal ef 

ап organization only when all levels organizational, тө " n 07.111. Presents а cn 


Li pee tion of behavioral cence tem nd 


lhem.— Journal. abstract. Rogers. 
9868, Schuster, Jay R., Clark, Вафат мота en n dealing with the homa rene 


Miles, (System Development Corp. 
Calif. , the Porter and шшш! 
alif.) Testing portions ot nel role ae merger. Comments by J. J Ms pil 


model regarding the mot! ) 187- 


EET 
Е 


of 
of Applied Psychology, 1911000), Vol vatonal role "Boynton, Robert E. (US. Navel 
195. — Tes ing the 973 - H Mom man 
Tested hypotheses regarding sg. ER school, Monterey, Caiit.) Attitude 


Sen). Vol. 321), 20-25 
IOAN arte, Ronald J. & Wk, Dongies 5. (Vor 
до, Ontario, Canada) Bases of supervisory 


of pay proposed by Results 
Managerial Attitudes and Perio ‘employees 
questionnaire returned by 575 profes (a) the more Кут 


а firm confirmed 2 key factors T 
employees believe that performance improve — 
Pay, the harder they will wur 1061 
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Power and subordinate 
Journal of Behavioural 
183-193.—Related 5 ba 


Job satistactions. Canadian 
Science, 197 Apr), Vol. 32) 
ses of supervisory power (co 
ercive, expert, legitimate, referent, and reward), proposed 
by J. R. French and B. Raven. to 5 areas of subordinate 
Satisfaction: (a) company, (b) job, (c) supervision, (d 
climate for growth in performance reviews, and (с) 
Climate for growth in day to-day interactions with 
> рее Ss were 323 employees of a large publi 
ity company who answered a questionnaire survey 
Expert power was the most common, followed by 
timate, coercive, referent, and reward. Generally 
erent and expert powers were associated with greates 
Satisfaction; legitimate power was intermediate: reward 
and coercive powers were associated with least satis 
faction. The 2 clear-cut reversals were meaningful when 
unique aspects of satisfaction were considered. Als 
most (and least) effective bases of power wer 
perceived as being used together. € omparison with othe 
Published research reveals few Population differences i: 
prevalence of vanous types of power. (French summary) 
—Journal abstract 
9875. С John J., Dunnette, Marvin D., 
0 „а Weick, Karl E. (U. Minnesota) 
nce, and effective- 


Lawler, 
Managerial behavior, pertorma 
ness. New York, N.Y 


McGraw-Hill, 1970. xiv, 546 Р 
$12.50. 
9876. DeVries, David L. & Jablonsky, Sishen F. 
Gohns Hopkins U) operant conditioning 
fo the t of on 
Center for Social Organization of Schools eport, Johns 
Hopkins U., 1971(Мау), No. 102, 28 P.—Expands W 
Nord's predictive model of individual behavior based on 
operant conditioning and management literatures 
The behavior of an organizational member is seen as a 
function of the reinforcement contingencies applied by 
Various groups in his environment and of his cognitive 
Assessment of such contingencies. Several characteristics 
Of reinforcement contingencies are examined, 


nizations. 


c.g 
live vs. negative reinforcement, schedules of rein 
Orcement, and immediacy of reinforcement. It is 


ed that the model may 
seful schema for classifying environmental contingen 
cies operating on a member of an organization and for 


Prong heir varied effects on behavior. (28 ref.) 


Fink, Sophea L, Beak, Joel, & Taddeo, 
Kenneth. (U. New ampshire, Whittemore School of 
cha m “a >а izational crisis and 

-~ «омга о) ed ога 
1971(Јап), Vol. X. 1547“ Behavioral 
rob EE 
nowledgement, i 7 ? 
extended to explain рна and change- are 


Known concepts of individual 


tional bel , and organiza- 


nd implications 
scussed. A comment 

and N. pe follows. —D. Jewell 
George . (U. Georgia) An assess- 
Organizational climate of a technical, 
ni . Dissertation 
E ac 1-A), 5844. 
4rolina) Interper- 
discit Its relationship to 
df Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 

ional, 1971(Apr), Vol, 31(10-A), 4962. 

9880. Greene, Richard М, 


The management game: 
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How to win with 


Jones-Irwin, 1969, ix 
551. Hundert, Alaa 
differentiation and 
Organization. Disse 
19710Маг), Vol. 319:B f 
5552. Sikula, Andrew ЕЙ 
Administration; Chicago С 


systems: Importance 
and organizational b 
1971) Vo 


* approach toj 
15 argue hat the value 
* equally oF 
pular theories 
loo narrow, 
how value an 
nly 1 


provided of 


tions of value) 
ncreased value гевеаг@й! 
the development of new f 
ref.)Author abstract, 
9883. Taylor, James С, 
Research) An empirical 
theory of le. 
Organizational 
1971(May), Vol 
integrative 4 
G. Bower 


the empirical clusten 
› measure the faci 
questionnaire variables 
variables were examined f 
clustering using smallest 
from 3 industrial organizatió 
insurance company, and @ 
99, and 54) are examined. 
data reviewed in considerab 
the 4 factors originally p 
measurable entities with 8 
fications of the original factü 
consistent differences acne 
Several differences among 
abstract 
9884. Wager, L. А 
ansion of organi 

hone affecting its denial. 
34(1), 91-113.—Investigated 
tional actors experience 
status groups when they 
accepted sphere of influem 
the context of росы 
relative importance о! 

of the post (b) channel of 
behavior requested, (d) о 
group. Utilizing hypothe = 
types of voting-related iss У 
collar, white collar, engin 
ployees were sione. Ч 
responded similarly, t ton 
latent protest rang: di 
which mode of expan p 
Contrasting states of the 
communication generat 
sition to the authority 
—Journal abstract. 
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9885. Yien, Shan-Pang. (Michigan State U.) Em- 
ployee participation on organizational decision 
making and acceptance of planned change. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-A), 


6166. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


9886. Smith, Paul F., Howard, Robert; Harris, Martin, 
& Waterman, Day. Underwater hearing in man: Il. A 
comparison of temporary threshold shifts induced 
by 3500 Hertz tones in air and underwater. U.S. Naval 
Submarine Medical Center Report, 1970(Jan), No. 608, 4 
p.—Explored the upper limits of useful hearing by 
underwater swimmers. 6 men were subjected to 3,500 Hz. 
pure tones of 1250-msec pulse length repeated every 2.5 
sec. for a 15-min period at SPLs of 168 and 178 db. re 
0002 dynes/square cm. Temporary threshold shifts were 
measured and compared to temporary threshold shifts 
induced by similar exposures at lower levels in air in a 
2nd group of 5 men. It was found that the SPL of 3500 
Hz. tones in water must be about 68 db. higher than 
tones in air in order to induce comparable magnitudes o! 
temporary threshold shifts.—Journal abstract. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 
9887. Bennett, Peter D. & Mandell, Robert М. 
information 


(Pennsylvania State U.) Prepurchase 
екп behavior of new car purchasers: The 
ыша hypothesis. Journal of Marketing Research, 
ОНОУ), Vol. 6(4), 430-433.—146 саг purchase case 
istories were analyzed according to sources of infor- 
mation and information seeking as à function of number 
of prior purchases, number of prior purchases of brand 
just purchased, and number of sequential prior purchases 
of brand just purchased. 2 hypotheses were supporte 
DAS the total number of reinforced purchases of a 
rand increases...as the number of sequential rein- 
forced purchases increases" the amount of information 
seeking will decrease before purchase of that brand.—. 
C ran. іа 
88. Bither, Stewart W., Dolich, Ira J., & Nell, Elaine 
В, (Pennsylvania State U.) "rhe application of attitude 
immunization techniques in marketing; Journal 0) 
Marketing Research, 1971(Feb), Vol. 8(1), 56-61,—Stu- 
ent attitude changes on à controversial issue Were 
measured as subject to immunization, source, and attack 
experimental conditions. Some commercial application е 
pened from the findings but the conclusions “must 
n ав tentative."—J. C. Franklin, r 
. Blake, Brian; Perloff, Robert, 
(St. John’s U Jamaica, N.Y.) Dogmatism and ассер- 
tance of new products. Journal of Marketing Resear, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 7(4), 483-486.—Male college students 
experimental reactions indicate that . Aer 
erance for ambiguity may be negatively related, 10 
acceptance of novel products, but may © mate 
the acceptance of recent products” and “it may mec 
the relationship between consumer innovation Cane 
Presence of a group norm prescribing new Р! vus 
acceptance; such a norm may be more effective for $ 
sample of high-recency products than a samp! 
igh-novelty ones."—J. С. Franklin. 
A 9890. Britt, Steuart H. (Ed) 
raduate School of Management) 


orthwestern. U.. 


sychological ex- 
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periments in consumer behavior. New Yor! Ё 
John Wiley, 1970, xv, 416 p. $6.95(paper). "ig d 

.9891. Cohen, Joel B. & Marvin E. (U. 
Illinois) The dissonance model in post-decision 
product evaluation. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1970(Aug), Vol. 7(3), 315-321.—"Decision, immediate 
post-decision, non-consumption and postconsumption™ 
measurements were made in an experiment involving 
instant coffee and college students. It was found that the 
“amount of dissonance was an important source of 
influence only as it interacted with brand selected” thus 
“leading to the belief that differential prior information 
...must be taken into account in predicting the kind of 
cognitive reevaluation that will take place". C. 
Franklin. 

9802, Fry, Joseph М. & Siller, Frederick H. (U. 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) A comparison ot 
housewife decision making in two social classes. 
Journal of Marketing Research, 1970(Aug), Vol. 73), 
333-337.—"Comparison of the search, brand preferred 
and deal sensitivity measures for the 2 social classes 
(working and middle) revealed а fairly high degree of 
similarity in observed behavior in the shopping simu- 
lation. However, differences found between the class 
groups in the sign and/or magnitude of variables related 
d behavior imply variation by social class in 


to observe: | i | 
the nature of the decision-making process."—J. C. 


Franklin. 

9893, Green, Paul E. & Rao, Vithala R. (U, Penn- 
sylvania) Multidimensional scaling and individual 
differences. Journal of Marketing Research, \97\(Feb), 
Vol. 8(1), 71-77.—Using “synthetic data analysis, the 

formance of 5 different methods” are compared “for 
scaling averaged dissimilarities data under conditions 
involving individual differences in "perception." All 
methods perform well when no ‘degradation of the 

i ratings is entailed."— J, C. Franklin 
. Hamm, B. Curtis & Cundiff, Edward УУ, 
(Oklahoma State U.) Self-actualization and product 
perception. Journal oj Marketing Research, 1969(Nov), 
Vol. 6(4), 470-472. rough the use of sorts, certain 
relationships between measurements of self -actualization 
and perceptions of products were found. These are 
reported d.—J. C. Franklin. 


9895. Hawkins, Del. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
effec! liminal stimulation on drive and 
A of Marketing Research, 

Reviewed the concepts 


{minal research, and tested a theo- 


ical explanation effects, “Basic drive 
AETA эй predicted and achieved but attempts 10 form 


subliminal associations w 
proved futile.” =v. С. Franklin. ! 

9896. Kollat, David T., Engel, James F., & Blackwell, 
Roger D. (Ohio State U.) Current s in con- 
sumer behavior resea Journal of Marketing Re- 
search, 1970(Aug), Vol. 7(3), 327-332 Discusses prob- 
lems "attributable to the complexity and infancy of 
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Machine (SEE Apparatus) ч 

Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Ву. 

chology) 

Management (see also Business, ) 
8846, 9832, 9850, 9856, 9858, 9864, Ej 
9874, 9875, 9876, 9878, 9879, 9880, 981, 
9882, 9883, 9884, 9885 М 

Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotion) 

Disturbance) 
Manic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression, 

Psychosis) : 

Manifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiety) 

Marihuana. 

8406 . 
Marital Problems (see also Family Then) 

8700, 8855, 9298 
Marketing & Ман Research (SEE Cor 

sumer Behavior) n 
Iso Family, Sexual Beli) 

ind rg 8851, 1858, 8880, 9258 

Masculinity (SEE Sex Role) 

Masking (See also Interference) 

8045, 8057, 8058, 8062, 8555 ) 
Masochism (SEE Sexual Det 
Mass Behavior (SEE Group, Soci 
Mass Media (SEE Communication/Mis) 
Maternal Behavior (see also d д 

Child Relations, Child Ra 
8511, 8517, i n i 
е also Nui 
Ма эз 706, 9751, 972 СОЗИ 
Mating Behavior (SEE Sen 


imal) a 
tion (see also Developmé g Tel 
Ме) Personality Inventory i УС. 
Personality) 

Maze (SEE Learning Mere ir 
, Al ratus- 1 
Mea (see also Semantics) qns gu. 
7950, 8022, 8182, 8692, 871% Oras U 

9009; 9013, 9015, 9043, 9058 

9457 » 
Ме S150, 8156, 8164 860 WY gio 
, 8130, { us 


81 716, 9759, 
8799, 9005, 9040, 9502; 9 tonal 


Iso 
Measurement (see also = 
generis Scaling, Statistics) 


8066, 8194, 9668 Mediation) 
Response (SEE 
Mediating 768, 9058 


Mediation 8768, 90 
8182, 8622, 871 ces Physician, SU 


Medicine (see also "m n 
gery) 7958, 195% 
7962, 1965, 7957. 3, 9086, SAT 


519 ition, Re 
M 2 Recall, Recognition 
tion) 3149, Bl 


/Short Term 
ео, 8167, 8169, 8170, 8172, 8173, 8174, 


8175, 8176, 8177. 8178, 8211, 8747, 9648, 
9761, 9824 
Meningitis (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of) 
Menstruation (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (SEE Development) 
Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis, 
specific disorders) 
0087, 9092, 9128, 9133, 9204, 9234, 9243, 
9276, 9281, 9332, 9333, 9334, 9335, 9336, 
9337, 9339, 9342, 9343, 9344, 9345, 9346, 
9347, 9348, 9349, 9350, 9408, 9412, 9440, 
9499, 9522 
Mental Health (see also Adjustment/Personal 
& Social, Community Services) 
8846, 8852, 9110, 9114, 9122, 9273, 9275, 
9278, 9283, 9284, 9285, 9294, 9295, 9511, 
9512, 9513, 9514, 9515, 9517, 9519, 9520, 
9658, 9667, 9705 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital & Hospitalization, Institution & 
Institutionalization) 
9128, 9249, 9250, 9251, 9253, 9254, 9256, 
9257, 9258, 9259, 9280, 9521 ; 
Mental Hospital/Programs in 
9127, 9194, 9225, 9251 
Mental Hygiene (SEE Mental Health) 
ifii м GEE Psychiatric Patient) 
7932, 7936, 8060, 8207. 8689, 9058 
Mental Retardation (see also next headings, 
Learning, Learning Disorders) 
8741, 9088, 9107, 9333, 9404, 9410, 9480, 
9481, 9482, 9483, 9484, 9487, 9488, 9490, 
ие, 9493, 9628, 9634, 9641, 9642 
ey Retardation / Diagnosis of 


Mental Retardai Education in (SEE E 
хауса Mental Кошо Н 
lental Retardation/Learning 
9484, 9491, 9492, 9494, 
9621, 9625, 9626, 9629, 

Neal Retardation/Treatment of 

\ ae 9485, 9486, 9489 
а Tra datlon/ Vocational Rehabilitation 

ining in 

5496, 9634, 9637 

Ке (SEE Tranquilizer) 


8220, 8287, 8483, 937 
Method g 3, 9371, 9406 
Meh Methodology (see also Research 


cthods, Teaching М 
tation, M g Methods, Experimen- 
ЫШ easurement, Survey, Experimental 


пад 8070, 8916, 8923, 9069 
ronment) ^ (SEE Urban & Suburban 
е Age (SE) 
M 8e (SEE Adulthood 
maton , SEE Social Processes) 
ones тару (SEE Mental Hospital/Pro- 
Military ies уо Шегару Мело їп) 
9 IS ersonnel/ Mili: 
Ming eee: 9859, 9870, Жл?) 
Cognition, Thinking) 


ео; " 
MMP) Multiphasic Personality Inventory 


% 

912 9272, 9274, 9282, 9304, 9308 

Mino 2314, 9328, 9335, 9346, 9 

МИРГЕ ор SEE Ethnology) Hee 
i раа 2001089), а 

willy Inventory) sota Multiphasic Person- 


was tononie Sie" Social Mobility, 
Haste Imitation) 

8129 Biag 8029, 8039, 8051, 8068, 8069, 
h ‚ 8166, 8174, 8180, 8197, 

» 8830, 8860, 8957, 8959, 
E 9007, 9030, 9106, 9283, 
5, 9428, 9433, 9507, 9541, 

- 9768, 9772, 9773, 9831, 


Sio 
907, водо, ggg 8818, 8855, 8886, 8902, 


D 
98 + 8985, 9141 
3S. 9857, 9866, 9867, gac O 9834 


BRIEF SUBJECT INDEX 


Mongolism (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Me (SEE Detection, Attention) 
8007, 8236, 8254, 8264, 8268, 8349, 8: 
3378, 8399, 8404, B418, B469, SOR Baa 
, 2 ), 8633, 8637, 
Monkey/ oh 37, 8638, 8643 
„ 8341, 8521, 8552, 8570, 8583, 
Mood (SEE Emotion) SUR 
pee (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 
ion 
Morality (SEE Value & Values, Religi 
Ethics) durius 
Mother (see also Maternal Behavior, Parent- 
Child Relations, Parent) 
8530, 8629, 8668, 8681, 8699, 8751, 8776, 
8778, 8780, 8781, 9018, 9191, 9272, 9379, 
9486, 9500, 9556, 9561, 9806 
Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Relations, Child Rearing) 
Motion (SEE Movement) 
Motion Pictures (SEE Film) 
Motivation (see also next headings, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 


ment) 
7934, 8027, 8093, 8101, 8117, 8190, 8202, 
8656, 8715, 8837, 8866, 8985, 9032, 9169, 
9469, 9482, 9602, 9686, 9733, 9740, 9754, 
9764, 9843, 9864, 9868, 9882, 9895 
Motivation-Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 


in) 
8543, 9858 
Motivation/Learning (SEE Learning, Moti- 
vation) 
Motivation Theory 
Motor Disorder 
9103, 9443 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance 
8103, 8115, 8116, 8117, 8118, 8124, 8162, 
8745, 8753, 9052, 9103, 9469, 9476, 9479, 
9486, 9490, 9492, 9493, 9494, 9596, 9608, 
9637, 9740, 9758, 9779, 9801, 9802, 9814 
Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 
Muscle) 
8019, 8158, 8182, 8214, 8298, 8360, 8405, 
8432, 8566, 8569, 8642, 8671, 8675, 8685, 
8691, 8847, 9091, 9211, 9501, 9603, 9643 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 


Mouse 
8217, 8238, 8297, 8313, 8394, 8396, 8400, 
8417, 8419, 8421, 8422, 8428, 8431, 8434, 
8435, 8441, 8456, 8461, 8465, 8466, 8472, 
8484, 8485, 8523, 8527, 8529, 8546, 8591, 


8622 
маде з Social Movements) 
Movement (see also 1 love 
8038, эм, 8043, 8048, 8050, 8083, 8106, 
8253, 9479 
Movement/Apparent (SEE Gestalt. Psychol- 
ogy, Visual Perception) д 
Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 
Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous 
System/Disorder Өй ty Ж 
Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 
Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
8216, 8374, 9089, 9501, 9503 2 
Muscle Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 


Musi 
“S981, 8070, 8784, 8787, 8806, 8993, 9470, 
9780 Í 
Mutism (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Myth & Mythology (SEE Culture) 


Narcissism (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory, Neu- 
rosis, Personality Trait) 
Narcosis (SEE Sleep, Drug Therapy) 
Narcotics (SEE Drugs, Drug Addiction) 
Natural Observation (SEE Observation) 
Navy (SEE Military, Lg used 
Need Iso Motivation 
$719, 8791, 8795, 8897, 8930, 8943, 8946, 
1, 9702 d Е 
ас t (SEE Achievement Moti- 


vation) 
ix 


Negro 
8683, 8690, 8694, 8708, 8711, 8730, 
8758, 8759, 8792. 8815, 8821, 8422, 8823, 
8824, 8825, 8847, 8867, 8909, 8915, 8936, 
8968, 8970, 8973, 8984, 8996, 9063, 9321, 
3323. 9326, 9352, 450, 2507, 9544, 9847, 
, 9583, 9589, 9688, 9696, 
9744, 9165, 9786, S9 . o 0691, 9130 
Neonate (see also Infancy) 
531, 8535, 8536, 8642, 8671, 8676, 8677, 


Nerve (SEE. Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Nervous System (see also next headings) 
Nervous System/Autonomic 

8222, 8239, 8327, 8523, 9354 
Nervous System/Central 

tee 224, 8235, 8287, 8311, 8390, 8451, 
Nervous S; / Disorder of 

88, 9103, 9243, 9303, 9402, 9404, 

. 9444, 9463, 9464, 9465, 9467, 9468, 

9599 
Neuroanatomy 

8211 


анапа аа 
" 8211. 8215, 8237, 8238, 8381 


ieurology 
8033, 8124, 8153, 8212, 8213, 8214, 8228, 
8229, 8232, 8233, 8312, 8322, 8328, 8329, 
8351, 8387, 9021, 9092, 9265, 9477 


-Animal 
8216, 8218, 8219, 8221, 8222, 8223, 8224, 
8225, 8226, 8227, 8231, 8234, 8235, 8236, 
8237, 8240, 8308, 8321, 8325, 8335, 8356, 
8379, 8390, 8419, 8473, 8476, 8501 
Neuron (SEE Neurology, Neuroanatomy) 
Neurophysiology (SEE Neurology, Neuro- 
anatomy) 
Neurosis & Neuroticism (see also specific 


neuroses) 
8757, 8831, 9038, 9057, 9066, 9155, 9235, 
9241, 9244, 9245, 9284, 9289, 9333, 9340, 
9341, 9351, 9353, 9358, 9361, 9364, 9365, 
9366, 9367, 9401, 9459, 9554, 9667 

News & Newspaper (SEE Communication/ 
Mass) 

Nicotine (SEE Smoking, Drugs, Biochemistry) 

Nictitating Membrane (SEE Eye, Condition- 
ing/Eyelid) 

Noise (see also Audition, Sound) 
8049, 8072, 8074, 8130, 8220, 8342, 8409, 
8695, 9391, 9602 

Nondirective Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/ 
Methods in) 

Nonsense & Nonsense Syllables (SEE Asso- 
ciation, Learning/Paired Associate, Word) 

Nonverbal Communication (SEE Communi- 
cation/Nonverbal) 

Noradrenalin GE oua 

N rine (SI lormone) 

sansa ih Value & Values, Social Influ- 


е 
“ө, 8789, 8968, 8969, 9054 
Novelty (SEE Familiarity) _ 
Number (see also Mathematics) 


049. 8161 
8 ‘School (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 


Nursing & Nurses (see also Medicine, Per- 


1/ Psychological) 
“086. 9135, 9356, 9513, 9533, 9556, 9658, 


bp SEE Food) 
trition ( 
Nystagmus (SEE Eye Movement) 


Obesity (SEE Physique) 
juaries 
Онан 1905, 7926, 7927, 7928 


tion 
ons. 8517, 8518, 8519, 8520, 9692, 9703, 


Une M ision (see also Mental Dis 
ion-t see al jis- 
o Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 


Trait 
$25, 9244, 9364, 9372 


Occupation (see also Personnel/Industrial, 


o 


Work & Work is) 
7967, 8751, 8839, 8886, 9112, 9280, 
6 9442, 9726, 9837, 9838, 9846, 9868, 
Choice (see also Guidance: 
(€ 
9675, 9681, 9682, 9712, 9839, 9840 
Interest. 


, 9166, 9641, 9656, 9662, 9702, 9739, 


CE 
komme; A 


Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat 


(SEE Conditioning/Operant) 
(see Ж Attitude) ге 


i 
i 
$ 


‚ Neuroanatomy) 


Oral Character M lytic н 2 


57, 9862, 9876 


98: 
8054, 8223, 8318, 8333, 8344, 8346, 8478, 
8505, 8506, 8507, 8577, 8628, 8652, 8787, 


(SEE Orientation) 
Outpatient (SEE. Treatment/Outpatient) 


Oxygen GEE Respiration Biochemistry) 


Pain ne also Somesthesia) 
, 8243, 8380, 8957, 9032, 9404 
Paired Associate Learning (SEE Learning/ 


7944, 7945 
Parent (SEE Father, Mother, 
v ( ather, Mother, Parent-Child 
Relations (see also Family Rela- 
7993, 8658, 8668, 8761, 8776, 8777, 8778, 
8779, 8780, 8781, 8786, 8790, 8857, 9089, 


9107, 9154, 9158, 
3552. 9556 9564, 9648, 9736, 9785 n 


Pastoral Counseling (SEE Counseling) 
Paternal ier (SEE Father, Parent- 


8020, 8030, 8058, 8059, 8094, 8294, 8358, 


EE International Relations, War) 
ment, International 


, 8789, 8790, 8853, 9290, 
9734, 979% S862, 900 
Perception (see also next head Inter- 


х "bo, 7948, 7951, 8014, 8019, 8022, 8106, 
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9490, 9608 
Perception/Auditory (SEE Auditory Percep 


ton) 


E cx g^ 
. 8019, 8053, 8060, 8468, 8647, £648 


8665, 9851 
lon/Form & 
36, 8044, 8056, 8057, 8060, 8061, 8062. 
8063, 8064, 8156, 8749, 9078, 9453 
/ Size 
19, 8054, 8055, 9382 
Perception/Social (SEE Social Perception) 
4 


73, 8036, 8065, 8082, 8217, 8425, 8571 
8573, 8664, 8850, 9447 
hon / Time 
Percepticn/ Vis d (SEE 
/Vieual (SEE Visual Perception) 
Perception/Weight (SEE Weight, Perception) 
Perceptual Defense (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Isolation (SEE Isolation 
vation/Sensory) 
(see also Job Performance, Mo- 
tor Performance) 
$110, 8918, 8924, 9862 
(SEE Personality Trait, Think 
ing) 


мей! и» also next headings. Child 

hood/ lity in, Teacher Attitudes & 
Personality, the various personality traits) 
7940, 7997, 8496, 8848, 8855, 8863, 8891 
$982, 9023, 9024, 9026, 9029, 9039, 9044 
9115, 9133, 9356, 9741, 9898 


8921. ^ 74, 9030 


orrelates 
$126, 8497, 8951, 9019, 9040, 9041, 9042 
9045, 9049, 9065, 9118, 9143, 9736 
y Diagnosis (SEE Personality Meas 
urement, Test/Personality) 
у Disorder (SEE Emotional Dis 
turbance, Neurosis) 
Inventory (SEE Personality Meas- 
0 


Depri 


Measurement 
9026, 9075, 9076, 9077, 9080, 9101, 9163. 
9224, 9362, 9770, 9843 
Personality Test (SEE. Test/Personality) 


7935, 9025, 9356, 9685 

Trait (see also Inventory) 
8191, 8498, 8803, 8815, 8861, 8867, 8944, 
8949, 8974, 8975, 8986, 9027, 9028, 9040. 
9045, 9050, 9052, 9075, 9119, 9209, 9311. 
> 9318, 9321, 9335, 9338, 9533, 9676, 


Personality/Assessment of (SEE Personality 
Measurement) 
lity/Childbood (SEE Childhood/Per- 
ад іп) 
(see also next headings) 
$861, 9125, 9313, 9336, 9443, 9690, 9842, 
9844, 9848, 9854, 9856, 9861, 9863, 9878, 


9885 

Personnel/ Industrial 
8834, 9413, 9843, 9855, 9857, 9858, 9862, 
9864, = 9867, 9869, 9874, 9884 


/ Military 
8018, 8082, 8480, 9087, 9280, 9859, 9871 

1 (see also Counselor, 
Nurse, Psychiatrist, Psychologist, Therapist) 
9108. 9113, 9114, 9122, 9126, 9127, 9193, 
9256, 9282, 9429, 9516, 9634, 9705 

(see also Interpersonal Influence, 

Social Influence) 
8894, 8903, 8992 


9358 


Phenytictonsria (SEE Genetics, Mental Dis- 
. Mental Retardation) 


(see also Existentialism) 
7933, 7934, 7935, 7936, 7937, 7938, 7939, 
Hine 7941, 7950, 7953, 7960, 9102, 9170, 


Phobia (see also Anxiety, Fear) 
8761. 9203, 9205, 92h, 9214, 9217, 9362, 
9364. 9459 


x 


E^ 


Phoneme (SEE Word, 
Phonetics (SEE Speech, 
Language) 
Photic (SEE Li 


hood/Handicapped, 
Disorder, Motor Disorder) ^ 


8759, 8876, 9035, 9125, 
size ais 25, 9441, 9442, 9443, 
Physical Therapy (SEE Occupational & Phys- 


ical Therapy) 
Physician 
9245 | 
Physiological Correlates (see also Stress/ 
"hysiological) > 
8311, 8395 7 
Physiological Русо 
Physiology (sce also Electrophysiology) —— 
8204, 8398 И 
Physlology/Sensory (see also Vision/Phys - 
ology of) & 
8226, 8335, 8376, 8380, 8381, 8382, £383, 
8386, 8387, 8389 
Physique (sce also Вой! 
8497, 8688, 8692, UA 8790, 8822, 9316, 
507, 9787, 9793, 9794 s 
ЕЕ Childhood/Coneepts & Prob- 


Piage! 


lem Solving in, Childhood/Developmentin) 
Picture um 
8100, 8104, 8686, 8811, 8888, 9224, 9264, 
9605, 9815, 9829 s 
Picture-Frustration (SEE Projective Teh 
nique) 


8260, 8459, 8554, 8555, 8561, ®Т), _ 
8578, 8580, 8597, 8601, gea 
$ 8617 as 
SEE Aviation, Personnel/Militaty) — 
В und, Audition) = 


€ FX 
С (SE ус! ology) l 
Placebo (SE Brug Effects) ea | 
Play (БЕ = Childhood/Social Behavior it 


Game, Recreation) 


ja) 
Play Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Childien) 
Pleasure (SEE Emotion) i 
Poisson Distribution (SEE Stasi) о 
Police (SEE сае & Criminals, 
Behavi 
Бо, $795, 8819, 8864, 886%, 806,99 
9558 с 1 
Politics (SEE mo eter Government) 
SEE Environ " 
анте) (SEE Interpersonal Attrac jon, 
Social Approval) fag 


Population ( 
8513, 8824, 9333, 9702 Сомо) 

ion Control (SEE Birth ; 

Рош Мате (SEE Learnng/Msa6 Ape 


ratus) trical Aci) 
Evoked (see also Elec 
к. 8266, $304, 8309, 8331, 8332 Fes 


8340, 8342, 8345, 8 
5354, 8355, 8356, 8357, EXP 061.800 


Social soften) | 

ا 

Practice А 

758, 9779 

8701, xi (SEE Parapeyehola 
Prediction (see also Ad 

of Academic) 8867, 


3986, 
7975, 8144, 8678, ue S. d 


9656, 9681, 9774. 
зз, 8203, 8208, Win И) 
8620, 8628, 8633, 635 1%, 
8644, 8696, 8759. ae 2 
9073, 9419, 9585, ^ 


19414. 8500, 8510, 8662; 3%, 


Prejudice 


8888, 8889, 8936, 8968 8983 
| (SEE Pregnancy) 
Pren Children (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
Presentation Rate (SEE Interval/Interstim- 
lus) 
кө (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
Prison (see also Crime & С riminals) 
9087, 9313 — — 
Prison Inmate (SEE Prison) 
Probability (see also Learning/Probability, 


Statistics) 
7951, 7980, 8017, 81 8168, 8191, 8195, 
8196, 8198, 8199, 5, 9002 


Probability Learning (SEE Learning/Proba- 


bility) 

Problem Solving (see also Choice Behavior, 
Decision Making, Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in) 
$184, 8185, 8186, 8190, 8731, 8745, 8924, 
8948, 9068, 9385 

Profile (SEE Score & Scoring) 

Programed Instruction (see also Teaching 
Aids) 

8001, 8710, 9617, 9754, 9804, 9810, 9820, 
9821, 9825, 9831 

Programing (SEE Computer) 

Projection (SEE Defense Mechanism, Cere- 
bral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 

Projective Technique (see also Rorschach Test) 
8821, 9059, 9079, 9080, 9081, 9082, 9083, 
9084, 9090, 9277, 9369, 9388, 9487, 9565, 
9571, 9586, 9611 

Propaganda (SEE Communication, Commu- 
nication/Mass, Persuasion) 

Proprioception (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 

Кени (SEE Occupation, Sexual Веһау- 
ior 

Protestantism (SEE Religion) 

Psychedelic Experience (SEE Drug Effects- 
Human) 

Psychiatric Diagnosis (SEE Psychodiagnosis) 

Psychiatric Hospital (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 

Psychiatric Patient (see also Patient) 

9225, 9258, 9259, 9331, 9337, 9338, 9339, 

m 3349, 9382, 9414, 9428, 9497 
ие, Patient Treatment (see also Case 
отете Treatment/Outpatient) 

Psychiatrie Ward (SEE Mental Hospital & 
Hospitalization) 

Psychiatrist 

105, 9111, 9117, 9124, 9293 

Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy, Child 
Psychiatry) i 

P 9094, 9098, 9099, 9102, 9110, 9287 
Sychiatry Abroad 

Pr al 9102, 9518 
lysis (see also next headings) 
9134 102, 9111, 9129, 9130, 9131, 9132, 
951, 9137, 9138, 9140, 9144, 9146, 9150, 
Hr 9152, 9157, 9158, 9160, 9161, 9164, 
907 9182, 9189, 9193, 9271, 9366, 9372, 


Геом (SEE Psychiatrist) 

Senate Interpretation 

982, eS 9264, 9266, 9267, 9268, 9269, 
Prehowalyiic Theory 

Bra 8785, 8865, 9025, 9129, 9146, 9150, 
м 9186, 9199, 9265, 9266 
Psych уйе Therapy (SEE Psychoanalysis) 

үн oe (see also Clinical Judgment, 
шр, Diagnosis/Differential, Mental 
ia ation/Diagnosis of, Schizophrenia/ 
бо, of) 
pus 2 17, 9118, 9140, 9224, 9273, 9274, 
9915. 9216; 9277, 9278, 9279, 9280, 9281, 
oe 224, 9285, 9286, 9287, 9288, 9290, 
9368 2292, 9294, 9295, 9296, 9351, 9353, 
йа 2474, 9516, 9518 
төн (SEE Psychotherapy/Group, 

otherapy/Methods in) 


SYchoki 
Рудо e © (SEE Parapsychology) 


B s 
поид, 899”, 9013, 9014, 9015, 9016 
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9120, 9832 


Psychology 
7931, 7949, 7950, 7953, 7965, 7984, 1996, 


8842, 9536 


Psychology Abroad 
7929, G 9086, 9126, 9438, 9677 
Д 


listory of 
7929, 7930, 7931, 7932, 7935, 7946, 7947, 
7948, 8207, 8660, 9056, 9093, 9101, 9499 


Psychometrics (SEE Test & Testing, Statistics) 
Psychomotor Performance (SEE Motor Per- 


formance) 


Psychoneurosis (SEE Neurosis) 
p" 9100, 9106, 9169, 9269, 9311, 9334, 9340, 


9341, 9403 


Psychopathy (SEE Mental Disorder) 


(SEE Drug Effects, Drug 


Psy cology (: 
Therapy, Biochemistry) 


8013, 8021, 8040, 8078, 8079, 8080, 8332, 
8874 


Psychophysiology (SEE Physiological Psy- 


Ee Psychoties (see also Mental 


order, фес psychoses) 
„ 9102, 9152, 9182, 9235, 9240, 9333, 
9540, 9369, 9370, 9371, 9373, 9374 


Psychosis/Children (SEE 


sis in) 


ychosomatic Disorder 
Е 9340, 9398, 9399, 9400, 9454, 9545 e 
Psychosomatic Medicine (SEE Psychosoma 


reatment) 
8838, 9093, 9101, 9134, 9140, 9143, Ate 


47, 9148, 9149, 9156, 9157, 9159, 
3170, 9219, 9319, 9370, 


Psychotherapy/ 84, 9291, 9504 
153, 9183, 911 d 
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= cubic centimeter tpm — revolution per minute 
conditioned emotional response KT reaction timc 
» critical flicker frequency 
S = central пеон em s = subject 
яе cycles per seco SEU mvubjectively expected utility 
= condit response (or reflex) SPL sound pressure level 
* continuous reinforcement 
»eathode ray tube TV s television 
= conditioned stimulus 
CVC — &consonant-vowcl-consonant UCR m= unconditioned response 
: ^ UCS — unconditioned stimulus 
db, = decibel UHF ultrahigh frequency 
L3 direct Сору 
=differential limen ۷ = volt 
“ы i 9 deoxyribonucleic acid VHP m very high frequency 
D» differential reinforcement of low rates 907 $ aveka г 


YMCA = Young Men's Christian Association — 
YWCA = Young Women's Christian Association 


Test abbreviations include: 


California E. Scale (посе шіт) 


California ale (lascism) А n гой 
Ў i СМА scale = Children's Manifest Anxiety scale 
fte = footcandle CPI = California Psychological Inventory. | 
ftl = foot-lambert CTMM = California ‘Fest of Mental Maturity o 
м EPPS = Edwards Personal Preference Sched! 
E zgnvit * MA scale = (Taylor) Manifest Anxicty scale. 
І GPA grad MMPI = Minnesota Moles E 
GSR = і E average ^ MPI = Maudsley Personality Inventos 
talvanic skin response ` 16 PE = Cattell’ 16 Personality Factor Quest 
s - SVIB = Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Hz Henz 4 ТАТ = Thematic AE ПЕ 
x intracranial sti " WAIS = Wechsler Adult Intelligenc 
e Er н е е WISC = Wechsler Intelligence Scale for С 
1066) mus арз po 8 t(s) Abbreviations used in authors’ addresses are: 
ITI Sintertrial interval А b 
i intravenous! Assn. = association 
H = T Assoc, = associates 
ke — =kilocycle hd Co. = company 
kg, —kilogram Coll. "college - 
AER Bs. D eer) занес в 
= pi iude 
Div. = division 
19, E я Inst. = asua 
D =lysergic acid diethylamide н = hospital 
Y А Li = laboratory 
M Зр, j Inc. = incorporated 
M Sank, быс U. = university 
- or 
. mà —c-milliam E = 
MA mental age. à » M dins 
deri e El au BÊ 
i cus Ct. = court 
mm.  -millimeter Dr Ere 
= Ft. = fort 
Mt. = шг 
» Pkwy. = parkway 
РІ. = place 
PO = eri office 
Rd. = 
St. street West 
N, S, E, W = so ous East, 
=Uni tes E 
ыз: USER Union of Soviet Socialist паза 
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9904. Miyam 1 Wome 
d oto, Misako. (Japan 
P» Professor Abraham (Maslow, (1 
Ychologia: An International Journa 


A. H. Maslow who 
3 se unique 
chology lay in his concern wil health: 


Copyright © 1971 by te Ж 


al information 
orrect entry 


& Social 


ts International. 


Orient, Рт 
to A. 1970(Sep), Vol. 130-3) 120. tribution to PSY 
le and “th 


new cognition of growth motivation." He called his view 
“humanistic psychology" and contrasted it with neo- 
behaviorism and neo-Freudianism. He was interested in 
Zen and Taoistic knowledge and had a deep insight into 
them.—R. D. Nance. 


HISTORY 

9905. Hall, Elizabeth. "Absolute ozzer": A sketch 
of Kurt Lewin. Psychology Today, 1971(Мау), Vol. 412), 
72.—Describes the Neu life and continuing 
impact of Kurt Kewin.—E. J. Posavac. 

73906. Holmes, J н. Three evils of present-day 
psychology: Journal 0, Individual Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. —Condenses а 1930 ser- 
mon in which are по 8 


ігі ements which com] 
Spi ali, overemphasis on elf-centeredness, and lack 
of social concern. 4 aog, (U. Louvain, Lab. of КУ 
ову, Зайир) Jan-Amos Komensky- 
-1670), pédagog 
ns! рая 
Revue de Psychologi 


ei 
5. —The actual signif- 
as both à thinker 
ident. From а 


pedagogical, viewPe! 
i ith principles held 
pat lici founded his ie as 


e es through sciences, culture, 
cooperation ато as Paranos: (Flemish summary) ( 


summary. 


1 Journal of Pur М, San-zen 
Zen manter 


46: 9910-9918 


9910. Feibleman, James K. An introduction to the 
of Charles S. Peirce: Interpreted as a 

a ambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst, of 
echnology Press, 1970. xxiv, 503 р. $12.50 cloth), 


s nm 


James K. » In J. K. 
Feibleman “An introduction to the philosophy of 
Charles S. Peirce: Interpreted as а system." (See PA, Vol. 


46:Issue 6) 215-273. 


PARAPSYCHOLOGY 


9912. Beloff, John & Bate, David. An attempt to 
replicate the Schmidt findings. Journal of the Society 
Sor Psychical Research, 19710 ar) Vol 46(747) 21 
31.—Creating 4 test conditions—direct or precognitive 
guessing with immediate or delayed feedback 

tric machine randomly selected а “tar 1" which the 
4 Ss would guess, either before machine selection (testing 
Precognitive guessing) or after (testing clairvoyant, 
0. Feedback could be present ог with eld. 
Al none of the results reached Significance, 
б п : 


an 


Successes. The delayed feedback condition did produce 
not significant. This is viewed as 
Rhine's view that immediate 
unconscious processes on 
d.—G. J. Frankel. 

9913. Levy, Walter J., Mayo, L. Allen; André, Eve, & 
(Medical Coll. of ia, Augusta) 
Precognition experiments with mice: ot 
French. Journal of Parapsychol. ‚ 1971(Mar), Vol. 
35(1), 1-17.—Replicated the work of P. Duval and E. 
Montredon (see PA, Vol. 43:13484) in 6 exploratory 
Precognition tests with 14 Swiss Webster mice and 9 
Jirds. Ss were tested on their ability i 


avoid jumping onto the side of the 


ITI) 


during the were significant 
l following ) Significant (p 


OF more jumps were 


py» are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


ioral approach to ‘< ical M Psy- 
apta! Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21. тает 


e importance of the recent - 
enology emphasizing both the ition an = Lene 
of the system. An attempt is made to place phenom. 
enology within the framework of a broadened behavioral 
Оз. Medus henge erac 

З e in of " 
random numbers" used in on 


periments. Journal of the Society for Physical Research, 


46(747), 39-55. at ting to refute 
PAD fraud cron Mad ni. 
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the replication ol the experiments" methodol logy 
is discussed. From 1940-1954. S. 

ments indicating the numbers" selecti ibe | 
found by computer search. Had this Boer cae 
conclusive proof might have been present to indicate 
allegation. However, Soal did not believe these | 
dures to be followed in the Shackleton sessions, 
methods are suggested for Origin, yet are not 
tiated. Medhurst does not believe these results to sug 


the possibility of fraud, but may or may not create 
element of doubt on the accuracy of the experiem 
reports.—G. J. Frankel 


9916. Randall, J. L. Experiments to detect a ps 
effect with small animals. Journal of the Societ 
Psychical Research, 1971(Маг), Vol. 46(747), 31 
placed a wood louse (Oniscus asellus) in the center 
concentric circles as S looked at the Ist card ofa 4 
Standard ESP cards from a sealed envelope. A it 
scored when any part of the animal's body crossed 
sector. Completing 25 trials (a run), cards were fuel | 
reread to Es, who recorded them opposite the results, 
Ss completed runs spread out over a period of we 
The final overall critical ratio was 180 = ап, 
of significance), Although all possible physical fad 
could not be excluded, the results’ attribution ie 
seems unlikely. The most likely explanation К, | 
be a psi effect between the S and the animal û 
Frankel. z 

9917. Rhine, J. B. (Inst. for Para| 
N.C.) Location of hidden objects 
Journal of Parapsychology, 197 (Маг), 
33.—Conducted an experiment in which nos 
shepherd dogs and their trainer, as a team, pes 
locate empty land mine cases that TD in. of walt 
straight line, 4 in. deep in sand under MEIN 
Each 5-yd section, made up of 5 l-yd Pr ctermined у! 
buried mine, the location of which was de 


i jt sectio 
random number table. All surface signs excep! 


buried the mine observed and Mere 
responses from à screened position. t know th 
was present, the recording O did no d 
positions. Steady crosswinds, surface ПЕР таш against 
side currents in the water gave g e trials the 
olfactory cues. On 203 under ed (P<! 
38.9% hits where only 20% pe although there 
Thereafter a decline set in with bot 5 overt conditions 
were no changes in personnel on which sugges! 
Possible psychological factors relation. 

an essential link in the man-dog 
abstract. 

9918. Rhine, Louisa E. (In 
Durham, N.C.) The оола 
and terminology in рагаргусп 94:56. 
apsychology, 19 Mar. Vol. "ON с devel 
research in parapsychology ani torical perio 
concepts and terminology in 3 his 1930, (b) 
preexperimental period рео and (c) 
experimental period from 1930- the present: 
experimental period from 1956 10 оуапсе were СО 
to 1930, only telepathy and clai d the theories 
ered, but evidence was lacking an ^s en 
After 1930 clairvoyance, telepa jal 


a 
recognition were shown to org Hs a 
These abilities were labele! 
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that they were similar aspects of a single 
ability. Later findings of psychokinesis were interpreted 
as the motor aspect of the cognitive ESP abilities and the 
2 together were given the name of psi. Experiments in the 
modern period have indicated that psi is an unconscious 
ability and have concentrated on the ways in which it 
operates. Experimental procedures, findings, and ter- 
minology in the modern period are discussed. (35 


ref.) —S. Knapp. 


indicated 


THEORY & SYSTEMS 


9919. ———. Comment and queries: Revivalism 
in psychology. Psychological Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 
21(1), 131-134.- Examination of the succession of basic 
psychological theories shows that they are not novel 


approaches to psychological data and problems, but 
modified 


46: 9919-9929 
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MODELS & MATHEMATICAL MODELS 
9922. Abbott, Robert D. (U. Washington) Further 
evidence regarding trait and evaluative models of 
response consistency. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6235. 


MATHEMATICS & STATISTICS 
9923. Auerbach, Carl, (Yeshiva U.) Correcting 
two-alternative forced-choice data for rrt 


‘Skills, 19710Арг), Vol, 3202 
bias. Perceptual & Motor Ше р! МА 


кар of mentalistic theories in somewhat Г МА УЗА De bes а mel 
orm. Since this revivalism is not conducive to scientific .— Describe i 
progress, the question arises why it persists and flour- native forced-choice data o б —— та 
а in view of the ease of distinguishing bathe requires оу аар = i 
authentic observations and fictional interpretations. It 1s ution. —Jow д Higher Studies, 
suggested that revivalism in psychology and other 9924, Barbut, М. (Pract School for qui 
sciences is influenced by spiritistic intellectual insti- Paris, France) à représenter "IA 
tutions which in turn reflect the general spiritistic uvent 5 s which can t means.) 
foundations of Western civilization.—Journal abstract. class of Д УЫ Humaines, 1 Fal), No. 31, 
9920. Johnson, Edgar M. A bibliography on the use Mathématiques e ir certain relationships between 
of information theory in psychology (1948-1966). 33-37.— Demon id ordered quasi ‚ Under given 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md: U.S. Army, Aberdeen Abelian S binary operation x » y can interpreted as 
Research & Development Center, Human Engineering ear ean.—M. б. Strobel. 
Lab., 1970. 22 p.—Presents a bibliography of work done а iain аше Dieter. (U. Hamburg, onthe 
in, or relevant to, psychology using information theory. ae W, German: Eine Methode zur Kyl 
This listing is a supplement to “A bibliography оо the Psycho en Modera A method tor Vol 
use of information theory in psychology (1948-1966) UR of moderator effects.) | so ape the 2 
рацыя отта по ber 1967, An index is included. (186 i 51-16. Reviewing pron 1y d Ghisel i) for 
)—Journal abstract. б i 
: entl ahs i of their, predict 
prear або of гутан Бе method 
EDUCATION & TRAINING abil nn “moderated appears 
or ious m 
«d the pitfalls of the previ’ tor func- 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENTS 0 а Pind linear and nonlines Pe to signif- 
is р mated. The dala were ions of the 
tions are ep and 2 ї interpreta anti 
INTERNATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY ant moderator е ects Are EON el) H. Malki. 
cu 321: Kuo, You-Yuh. (Ball State 0) psychology. IM об ре Saunders оца 5, (Texas Cat шот 
Communist China. Psychological Record, 19 ege 9926, Brigg in i 
ol. 210). 95.105. Outlines the theory ала fring for in Prenatal, V9TWAPY 75 
opment of psychology in Communist China ешр ee Dissertation. Abstrae Bayesian 
the differences between Western an C a ae are 31008) 6278. Michael C. (U. Georgia) " ertation 
nese psychology. Mainland Chinese psycholog m 9927. Carter, МЕШИ î information: DIT ууу 
scribed as seeking a psychological s election analysis Ol ona 197 (May). Vol. IN 1 Quebec. 
munism. Psychology is defined as the © Te АЙ in Abstracts отет Roger А. (U. Montres 
of reality, determined by the contradictions that Sass 9928. Sp significant and important, Man), Vol 
objective reality and the ideology of the chology iS Canada) О ү of Educational Research, h for significant 
Which the individual belongs. Western psycho Трета J‘ ints out abuses of descriptive 
lam = "Nets to suppress 1 33-42.— is advised to Use 
ned for helping the capitalists ment of 17(1). ‘The researcher is h methodology 
Workers’ class struggle. Research on е деуер ith the differences than rely ОП Жетй” Jusions. 
i iss struggle. Research. ducted with 0 ties rath dictory cone 
‘ain function in children is being COM. oes theory 1S statis ften leads trac Neyman-Pearson are 
EG instead of intelligence tests, Ў Piagets Meh is which O eg of Bayes am of n statistical inference 
ting used to study cognitive development "i Chinese app amended in lieu of Fisher 
also described as emphasizing the tradi Sana profes "y, M. Chansky. Heilizer, Fred. (Veterans 
Interest in moral development: Researe noted: Q5 — 9929. Cutter, H s & Mass.) Logic of 
ee organizations and publications ‘administration Hosp. Brockton о predictions 
)—Journal abstract. ysis o variance I tion means. ^ yychological е 
pks evaluations of in 
wO! 
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ports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 839-842 — Discusses the bles. Dissertation Abstracts Int 7 ( 
customary confounding of row and column effects with 31(10-В), 6241 «тайла, Vy 
their interaction in terms of cell means purported to 9935. Leclerc, B. (Practical School for Hig 7 
represent the interaction. Row, column, and over-all Paris, France) Applications pratiques de is | 
mean corrections for cell means are outlined that clarify probabilité: Vil. [Practical application of th vq | 
the relation between the mean and variance components probability: VII] Mathémati aeta | 
of an interaction. Implications of this methodo ogy for 1970(Ѕит), No. 30, 43-51.—1 е 
іс and tabular representations of and interpre- selected articles conver ЧЫ 
tations of relationships among the means involved inan The central role of the Ё 
interaction are discussed.— Journal abstract applications of the пера | 
9930, ‚ Zoltan & S » John. (Stanford U.) demonstrated. The number of distributions obtained j 
Representation of finitely additive semiordered inferior to the number of models proposed, Seve 
qualitative probability structures. Journal of Math- well-known distributions are меті р. problems 
ematical Psychology, 1971(Мау), Vol. 82) 145-158 history, sociology, psychology, economics, and ecology. 
—Given a finite Boolean algebra together with a binary M. G. Strobel 
relation, necessary and sufficient conditions are given for 9936. Leclerc, H. (Practical School for p 
the existence of a probability measure on the algebra and Studies, Paris, France) Applications pratiques des lols 
а real number—the so-called just noticeable difference de probabilités: VIII. [Practical applications of the lay 
)—such that for any 2 Boolean elements the relation of probability: VIIL) Mathématiques. et Sciences Hi. 
if and only if the corresponding probability values maines, 197041 al), No. 31, 57-63,—Presents a seri o 
of the elements satisfy the threshold inequality (the — selected articles which demonstrate the applicability d | 
difference of the probabilities is greater than the jnd). the Poisson, gamma, ex »nential, and binomial disti- 
of the applications of this theorem to indifference bution to problems in history, genetics, zoology, ant 
Structures are also discussed, —Journal abstract. Psychology.—M. G. Strobel. ў pA 
9931. Fisher, Mary A. (U. Connecticut) A note on 9937. Levin, Joseph, (Tel-Aviv U., Israel) A kag | 
the generalization of some results in hypothesis squares {it for comparison of configuration f 
sampling . Journal of Mathematical УУС ^, points in two-dimensional space. Psychological 
1971(May), Vol. 802), 235-239. —A basic derivation n'y. ports, 1971(Jun), Vol, 28(3), 999- сеи 
rabasso and G, Н. Bower, that Presolution probability multidimensional scaling techniques map aie solu 
of correct responding is constant and equal to P, uses 2 into geometric space, usually Euclidean. As per 
Statements which are not true in general. The theorem — are not unique, and linear transformations are Ad i 
can, however, be proved in the special case p = '/ by a operations, 2 solutions for a given set of obj : 
different method as shown here. A modified result in comparable owing to differences of ess obtain 
which the presolution Probability of correct responding systems. A transformation of bor ived for the 
ends on the composition of the focus sample is also least squares fit of 2 configurations is derived for 
derived for the general case of p з "= Јоитаі abstract. — 2-dimensional case.—Journal abstract. Julia C. | 
2932. Forsyth, Robert A. (U. lowa) An empirical 9938. Livingston, Samuel A. A ortam d 
оп correlation coefficients corrected for re- (Johns Hopkins U., Center for Som ient of partial 
Striction in range. Educational & Psychological Meas- Schools) What Is the true coeffici tion of School | 
И { . 31)1(, 115-123.—24 different correlation? Center for Social ree 107 | 
amping distributions of correlation coefficients cor- Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1971(Jul), AUT T 
Tected for restriction in range were generated for 3 correction of the Ist-order partial corre ent reveals à 
sample sizes, 4 cutoff points, and 2 Population values. for attenuation due to errors of meatu other 
Fisher's z transformation to establish confidence limits seeming paradox in test-score eni connection wih | 
Proved to be inaccurate. A more satisfactory trial and — studies have touched on the ern of errors of 
en to adjust standard measures of change and the rel ae, iscrepancy 
enn e cas ME estimate, none has a conie ; 
. Horn, (U. Denver Integra: f discussed here. Although ра! f 
p seeing of ae sc d and standard error сыи lation of residuals, the r. PT to 
rement. Educar, chologi leasure: s of these residua elves. 
1971(Spr), Vol. 31(1), 57-74 Xychological M. ment, component thems 
ction 


the 

The 
—Attempted to clarify the rtial correlation of the true scores and its i 
2 1 y pa ed 


impli 
4 "a laini 
assumptions underlyin, derivations source of this discrepancy is exp | abstract, 
8 f . nA and coef- cations are ax Wt Den oo) А 
uder-Richardson . 9939. Lu, K. H. (U. п 
mulas 20 and 21. Theoretical models are Poyida ден measure of agreement among subi 
extent. qij iy ations. Data are presented o Шан the Educational & Psychological, Meque 
extent different reliability coefficients affect standard Vol. 31(1), 75-84.—Attempted to 
errors of measurement and their respective confidence agreement of judges of саса 
th inda e Mme рну Statistics. The results weighing procedure of ws 
"dein nt models to somewhat different on 2 measures н wi 
reliability coefficients. The decision as to which dx within-S variance and the aan 
elo зт is left to the user. (20 ref.) —R. W. Covert. which are appropriately weigh scale i 
E am V Larry R. (Texas Christian U.) The determined p a propere variable X- га 
of a method distribution function of rando variance (0 7 
removing the effects of distribution of 8.4 8 which is a ratio of within red isthe ; 
values from the relationship, among binary varia. entropy is distributed as x°/df wi ? 
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$s times the number of raters minus 1. An example of the 
statistics use is provided.—R. W. Covert. 

9940. Moescherberger, Melvin L. (North Carolina 
State U.) A parametric approach to life-testing and 
the theory of competing risks. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6984—6985. 

9941. Morrison, Denton E. & Henkel, Ramon E. 
(Eds) (Michigan State U.) The significance test 
controversy. Chicago, Ill: Aldine, 1970. xviii, 333 p. 
$12.50.—Presents а collection of papers dealing with 
some of the basic mathematical, philosophy of science, 
and statistical assumptions connected with significance 
tests. Information is included on the continuing debate 
about the usefulness of tests, the central issues involved, 
and practical problems and possible pitfalls involved in 
using the tests 

9942. Roberts, Fred S. (RAND Corp., Santa Monica, 
Calif.) Homogenous families of semiorders and the 
theory of probabilistic consistency. Journal of Math- 
ematical Psychology, 197\(May), Vol. 8(2), 248-263. 
—Beginning with the data p(a,b), interpreted as the 
frequency with which a is preferred to b, various 
conditions of probabilistic consistency аге defined on 
this data. Most of these are expressed as conditions on а 
family of binary relations defined from the p(a.by’s, 
where a is in the Ath relation to b if p(a,b) >À. The 
conditions essentially state that this family of relations 18 
a homogenous or consistent family of semiorders. The 
conditions are then restated in a more general setting, 
starting with a family of binary relations rather than with 
the data p(a,b) and the particular family of relations 
defined from p(a,b). The main result is that almost all the 
probabilistic consistency conditions studied are equiv- 
alent. The logical relations among these conditions 


are described. Recent work by A. Tversky and 
c consistency on the 


46: 9940-9949 


regression weights. 4 possible methods for determining 

the proportion of variance that the categorical treatment 

accounts for are discussed in terms of regression 

analysis. The interpretation of results with respect to 

bee assumptions have been made is presented. —R, W. 
‘overt. 


9946. Cureton, Edward d 
munality estimation in factor anal 


OI Sunt Едет 380.— Attempts to 
1(Sum), Vol. 310), 371-380 
iip "s unality in the factor leer ij 


accurate estimate of comm! y in tl 1 
of small correlation matrices. This estimate is especia! ly 


useful when the complete a ow of eem 

ion i loyed. A simple formula is 

үк the communal агт 10 — 
is of small та! 

examples of factor a Ai ане estin 

using Cureton’s р lure are à more accurate estimate 


Yugoslavia) 

Frist tions.| Revija za 
i alytical and procrustes ТОШ! 

Patol, i ) Vol. 49-50.— Considers. the 


multivariate ех 
i thods nor all 
analytic purpose Eph ab 
Finland) Notes on tional 


TS 


Russo on conditions of probabilisti ‘ ‘aki, 
data p(a,b) is shown to pid in the more general setting pier ir pattern. O 310) 
of this paper.—Journal abstract. U. ical Measurement, 197)(Sum) Mnt methods toa 

43 Shine, Lecter C. & Bower, Samuel Me U “presents а Diet of rotation md 2 notes 
Dayton) A one-way analysis of variance for single- ied target matrix in facen Anafrocrustes method. 
subject desi А nological Meas- Spe" ith the approximate i 

ct designs. Educational & Psychos th Fre notes dealt with е approx an approximate leatt 
urement, 197\(Spr), Vol. 31(1); 105—113.—Illustrates H which rotates à factor matrix 10 iot noti suggested а 
applicability of 1-way analysis of variance for a Al nares fit to а target oodd primary pattern. when 
observed on several trials under different experimen or direct р! ure for Жш structure, Оп the basis of 
conditions. The S is assumed to be à random peen the target АШ refere acluded that the eee 
of responses to a particular stimulus. The responè Fhe this result 16 та corresponding velerence че 
Statistically independent and normally distribu ith | imary pa and the maximally similar to the & 
Lway design ig handled as à 2-Way desi asso ture are in the same sens wed that usually numerica y 
observation /cell, A modified error term for kon on matrix. The лке tively similar "o 
effects is discussed along with à statistical test Lt different but in! t matrix i$ а reference Wem 
the assumption that main effects for trials change SOWY — opigined when the i r 
from 1 trial to the next. Schematic calculation P and when it » Р 
тыз dm provided.—R. W. с onte Carlo 7 |] summa 
à А. Urry, Vern W. Purdue U. isser- RAMING 
Investigation. of logistic (rental test models. (ув), со $ t & Newman, Inc. 
ae Abstracts International, 19TI(Apr) Vos 9949. S. eta opment of behavioral 
5 id- Yd CEN 

9945. Werts, Charles E. & Linn, Robert L Суд Салавей language; LEN, я р. 
erations when making inferences Within Р гд еп РГО у, 191 Feb). ^ an трести 
Ын covariance model. Educational 9 16—Dis- Technical the desi on oe amming Language 

asurement, 1971(Sum), VoL 2% jance ії = avioral Scien experiments © о 
cusses the е ану of analysis of cova ri alysis plan ото De used for programe of aircraft simulation 
Naturalistic and quasi-experimental studies. T3. to the (BSPL) "driven. high-perf alized to (а) take full 
Of variance model is discussed in relation D dummy kon с 2200 
general linear model. In standardized form. 0 iates the facility. 
Variables represent the treatments An 1069 
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advantage of the existin 


and the implicat 
along with an i 


appendi 
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Pine, 
vanje transmit 


and was devel 
calculate valu 
stimulus-res 


as for the whole 


discarded. (English 
ts cybernétiques 


995]. 
a) Elémen 
Piéron. 


LM 


arousal corresponding with су 


Rubin-Rabson. 


9952. Kelly, Michael D. (Stanford 
Peopl 


tification of 


International, 197] (M Vi 
rnational, ay), 
9953 2 


ing human mei 


Puter-based assoc 
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& hardware and software facil- varies as the result of factors 
ities; (b) be rich enough in structure to allow the particular time and 
programming of mea: 


ningful experiments, 
enough to be readi 


ly learned by the nonpro; 
be usable by individuals who do not 
knowledge of the sim 
mentally implementabl, 
expansion and elaborati 
facility, a concep 


yet simple administered. A theoretical т 

grammer; (c) includes not only the traditional true ren 

have intimate score but also an error score due to instability, A foy 
ulation program; (d) be incre- for stability based on a measure i 

; and (е) be capable of graceful provided. 4 sets of verbal test Scores are examined, The | 

ption of the present results tentatively show the instability curve to be of d 

pe experiment, inverted S type. Where instability increases slowly from) 

с design of the sec. to 2 days, then increases rapidly at the 5-day inter 

gn is presented only to rapidly decrease at the 8-day interval—R W. 

гта! description Covert 
are included as 9955. Kane, Robert В, (Purdue U) Minimizing order 


tualization of a pr 
поп of these factors for 

BSPL are discussed. A proposed desi 
mplementation plan. A fo 
of the language and a sample program 
Ices.— Journal abstract. 


b, Yugoslavia) Progr; 
je smitirane informaci 
1130 "TRINF." ["TRINF": An IB 
calculating information transmiss 

logiju, 1970, Vol. 1(2), 51-71. 
for unidimensional information 
gram is written in FORTRAN IV-IBM 
loped for that machine. Th 
es of H S/R/, H/R/, 
ponse event in the ex 
any other stimulus- 


na računalu IBM — by a previously developed computer program, 3 studies 
M 1130 program for меге conducted: (a) many varied vs. fixed concept order, 
ion indices.) Revija za scale order, and scale polarity; (b) few varied vs. fixed | 
ogram orders and polarity; and (c) concept, scale, and polariy 

- The pro- fixed vs. concept and scal fixed but polarity varied. Tie 
1130 language responses of 150 randomly assigned undergraduates wer | 
¢ program can obtained. 54 14 x 14 product-moment matrices Wert 
and T Y/X from any computed. Each was factored and rotated to ther oi 
perimental sequence to criterion. 2 factors were extracted in each Ее, 
response event їп the sequence as well Differences in factor scores for the 3 experim mA 
ment. Calculations nonsignificant leading to the conclusion of no ПЫ 
ta pooled across 2 or order effect in administering the ا‎ i 
ponse matrices up to dimension of under the conditions of these experiments 
optionally, printed or — Chansky 


3 

(U. Bucharest, Romani- Princeton, N.J.) Robbins-Monro proced lures orai 

d'Henri ed testing. Educational & Psychological the Robbin- 
work of Henri 1971(Spr), Vol. 31(1), 3-31 Come harmo! 
1970, Vol. 70(1), 161 Monro procedures having bn dire 
the work of quences of step lengths with fixed step 
in Europe, and hybrid procedures. The compariso! 
j psychological ing the parameters: examinee abi bad 
ose of cybernetics: (a) gradation item difficulty, item discriminating А 
porting the hypoth- off-set, and step size. Although ie 
ifferent forms of procedures and circumstances were d. 
havior through sub-  step-size procedures were боаз 30 owever, 
ion; (c) the nervous tages over fixed-step-size proces ганне) to an 
direction and than 6 or 7 items are to be m step-si 
regulation of the item pool required for shrinking "m 
(e) the problem of itive. (18 ref.)—R. W. Covert & Gillmore, Gerald V 
Ч its repercussions in 9957. Stallings, William M. ign, Ш) 
hysiologic mechanism (Office of Instructional Беса on.” Journa 
information; and (g) note on “accuracy” and P 
n of transmission of Educational Measurement, 19116 ision 
bernetics. (24 ref.)—G. — 129.— The terms accuracy and precision аге. 


he отто! i 
U.) Visual iden- “hard” sciences. Precision bere behavioral scientists 
Issertation Abstracts meaning with reliability as used b 3 


: i d ps 
rgh) Supplement- review of the literature in educational WE usage Of 20 | 
i 


nd retrieval. Dis- curacy and precision in defining re 


storage a pere. Я 
"rms International, 197 Apr), Vol 31(10- beginning students distinguish, beta than accuracy 


E. (U. Tennessee) The (Herbert H. Lehman Coll. | 
i chological Meas- research model of the Poka D, Vol. (2), ds upon 
S.—The stability rual & Motor Skills, 1971(AP d weight demani 
the extent to which a test —Field research makes size an 


ciated Wilh th 
On which the tey 
EET 
Score and 


Occasion 


of Consistency is 


effects in the semantic differential. Educational & ' 


R. (Faculty of Psychological Measurement, 1971 (Spr), Vol. 31(1), 137- | 
lzraê 


una-  144.—9 semantic differential strategies were produced, § 


9956. Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing Servit 


nie Se 
and a 
are made consider | 
lity level, test lengh 
item 0005906 
few posible | 
огей, sl 
їп advan 
over тое | 


is prolib 


ize 


A 
Champaign. i, 4 
Vol. 80) all 


5 mee 
differentiated in the literature of engl mmon core 4 


Ө antic O' á 
Accuracy and validity have a similar Sem | 


: eable 0 
measurement reveals an interchangi liability. 1° an 
n validity i 


isi ш | 
reliability, the изе of precision, d ref.) J! 
describing reliability is advoca 


Doral 
ps. Stuart, Irving. R. c paci 
nd-Frame Тев 611-674 
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instruments which are sometimes not as important in the 
laboratory. A portable model of the Rod xe Frame Test A ا‎ fant erat eg 
(RFT). which had been standardized against the the sleep records.] Electroenc ond de UM AM 
original laboratory model, was considered too bulky for rophysiology, 1971(Jun), Vd. Зб), 597. 4 аны n" 
easy transportation as hand baggage where airtravel was a device which automaticall у nal: кн ра 
necessary. ‘Another portable version of the RFT did meet recordings of human sleep ads e paharin 
portability requirements but suffered from design limi- diagnosis of the sleep stage P e mae и) 
tations which invalidated its results, as well as an numerical results for rapid. and vu = сен p 
absence of standardization data. Successful modifica- muscle tone, heart rate, and pea à Dies "The 
tions of this lightweight instrument overcoming the analytical device consists of an atria ice 
handicaps and a successful comparison with scores on consisting of 18 analyzers (filters and discriminators), a 
another standardized portable apparatus Was made with digital component (small computer), and an interface 
51 an and 97 women of college age.—Journal abstract. permitting the establishment of a dialogue between the 2 
i 9. Waters, Carrie W. & Bayroff, A. G. (Ohio U., previous components (in-out registers, scalers), An 
enter for Psychological Services) A comparison of automatic correction of the gross results by the context 
computer-simulated conventional and branching and a series of logical decisions constituting the program 


tests. Educational & Psychological Measurement, eventually produces a diagnosis, Results are recorded 
riter. Other applications of the 


OD To ion TA 125-136.—5, 10, and 15 hypo- step by step on a ty 
thetical conventional tests with 2 difficulty ranges, I to device are feasible by way of a simple change in 
9 and 3 to .7, were evaluated as were 6 hypothetical program, ер» long-term reco lage у 
litem and 4 hypothetical 2-item per stage branching — ref)—English summary. 
tests, An underlying normally distributed ability was 
pues For the purposes of analysis biserial corre- 
|, were fixed, though varying in magnitude. Wil EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
low biserials items with small spread yielded high 
correlations with ability for both conventional an 9964. Hosman, Jan. E: Stockholi m 
branching tests. Wide range tests were better when hi sionality of cross-modality matches. 4 X 
biserials were assumed. With low iserials the conven- Institute of Applied Psychology. U. Stockholm, 19 No. 
tional test yielded higher r's with the criterion than id 6, 10 p—4 standard continua үш рон pas » 
the branching test. Higher correlations Were found with — grayness and area) were 2 vera oor 
litem branching tests as opposed to the 2-item tests. line and fingerspan), using 
—N. M. Chansky. cross-modality matching, Ss were o and The дора" 
with no Fevious experience in the m , The 

i fi standardized estimates were 


i tr 
Construction & Validation subjected to factor analysis n А 

YS matches with that of free 
9960. McQuitty, Louis L. (U. Miami) Relaxed rank factor are i eoe rji ош a nter 


Order typal anal i logical 
ysis. Educational & Psychologica с i 
3-43.— Develops matrices obtain ler the hypo 


surement 1971(Spr), Vol. 3101), 3 i 
m illustrates a method of classifying fallible date d-stimul general 
larger and larger internally consistent categories: Each on end-s signment, but isa racteristic 
are built usually starts with 2 or more categories Wa js scaling meth rournal ped rae tactor 
ilt up gradually and which combine at vanah i iei 
gradually and whic unit measurement (U. Stockholm) The 


levels. The classification is realized by relaxing ene 9965. 
criterio ature of magnitude U. Stockholm, 1970, No. 


шшш step by step, the objective is 
consistency.—Journal summary: Inti 4 begs dde ‘heals ш Ly — 
EXPERIMENTATION & OBSERVATION an intermediate өш, = Cip em си e i 
9961. Hull, Harry G. (U. Houston) Interobserver 20 teenage female with the io hod of magi 
ion in recording рам: Rando or Sy" Ша л. She. in ations 1 
айе error? Dissertation Abstracts ‘International, bn сау ira msformed magnitude. con - 
971(May), Vol. 31(11-В), 6904. factor-analyzed d rotated Ды -— ر‎ 
factor structure Té таш осо ee = ie 

i mil cross 
E A- be Ni ich does not support the hypothesis journal 
pittsburgh) Experimentos 


aborator 

4 y procedures, €.8:» 

an ‚ CB: 

Piel: and liqui 

Tı os, Gaillard, Jean-Michel; Simmer, 
issot, Rene. (U. Geneva, PSY atr 
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mation Test to 3 or 4 other male undergraduates. The 
data did not reflect an EBE with either task or with any 
Combination of experimental conditions. Findings are 
i in terms of Es’ inaccuracies in receiving and/or 
retaining the stated ex tancy, Es’ inabilities in iden- 
tifying the intended demand characteristics, and the 
oan nature of (ће ЕВЕ. (25 ref.) tá abstract. 

9967. Cronin, Denise M., Spanos, Nicholas P., & 
Barber, Theodore X. (Northeastern U.) Augmenting 
hypnotic suggestibility by providing favorable in- 
formation about hypnosis. American Journal of Clinical 
Hypnosis, 1971(Арг), Vol. 13(4), 259-264.—An ex- 
periment was designed to determine the effects of 
transmitting information concerning hypnosis (favorable 
уз. no information) and E's attitude (friendly vs 
nonfriendly attitude) on the following dependent vari- 
ables: Ss’ attitudes toward hypnosis, expectations of their 
own hypnotizability, objective and Subjective respon- 
siveness to h Pnotic suggestions, and self-ratings of 


hypnotic depth.—M. V. Kline. 
PERCEPTION 
9968. Abravanel, Eugene. (George Washingt U.) 
Intersensory integration of "lec spatia! dimen. 
sions: Extension to an adult sa . Perceptual & 


Motor Skills, : 32(2), 479-484. — The 
development of intersensory integration had been stud- 
ted previously in 3-13 yr. old childre 

l dimensions. This research extends the study by Е. 


Observations were made of Ss’ haptic 
while engaged in Perceiving length. Findin indicate a 
convergence in levels of accuracy for 
intersensory conditions by 18 yr. of k 
ceptual activity was not substantially different at 13 and 
8 m v Десна abs; 


. Auerbach, hiva- U.) An elemen 
derivation of Seven Mti член - 


ual 
sensation ratios pi Fechner’s law is derived from the 


rema when making interin ividual comparisons 


magnitudes, it is impossible or not 
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9971. Dernié, Stanislav; Künnapas, Te 

fisch; Oswald. (U. Stockholm) Subjective smi 
а function of exposure time and short term memo, 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. 
Stockholm, 1970, No. 9, 9 p. Performed dS 


to verify the usability of the method of uan 
estimation in the area of Perception and short-term 
memory. In Exp. | pairs of simple visual stimuli Were 
exposed for different time periods which ranged from 


1-20 msec. 35 18-21 vr. old students were Ss, Similarity 
was found to decrease with increasing exposure time. In 
Exp. II with 15 19-22 yr. old Ss, the Ss compared the 
Similarity of the Ist and last stimulus in a series of 7 
different figures. E Xposure time of 300 msec. was used in _ 
order to rule out any errors on the perceptual level. The 
whole series was repeated 5 times, Similarity was found 
to decrease with repeated presentation of the series, the 
difference in similarity estimates between the Ist and the 
last series being 20%. Probable mechanisms of the 


Processes involved in the tasks are discussed. It is 
concluded that the method of similarity estimation is a 
highly usable measurement tool in investigations con- 
cerning visual discrimination and short-term memory. 


(23 ref.)—Journal abstract 

9972. Horiuchi, Hideo. (Wakayama U., Japan) EF 
fects of auditory vs. visual presentation on dot pulse 
Counting. Psychologia: An International dome 
Psychology in the Orient, 1970(Dec), Vol. 138), 2 


209.—Describes 2 experiments. 9 series of dot б 
(auditory or visual) were presented at 10 rates. DS 
dot pulses were presented as interfering MÀ io 
counted the numbers of pulses. In the ET d 
binocular presentations, auditory stimuli у ы 
Superior to visual stimuli. In the monaural and m 


i imuli also 
ular interference presentations, auditory stimuli al 
Produced superior responses. The unisensory es 
was more affected by interference materials than 
bisensory. (20 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

9973. Hosman, Jan & Borg, Gunnar. (U. ЖШ 
The mean and standard deviation of co 
matches: A study of individual scaling nor 
Reports from the Institute of Applied ues bility of 
Stockholm, 1970, No. 3, 8 р. —Analyzed ШЕ ШШ 
repeated cross-modality matchings to a Se АРШУ arises 
2 hypotheses are formulated: (a) the vari o tion 
from different units of measurement ПЫ Р ponents 
and (b) the variability arises from differ ple deduc- 


terans 
9974. Houck, Robert L. & Mefferd, Roy В ai cate- 
Administration Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Pel tual identifi- 
gorization: A parallel between 2 Motor Skills 
cation and serial learning. Perceptual es 
1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 578.—As bm eer? 
facilitating the perceptual cnt 
list was increased the number of s 


" Bi- 
NS Lambert, Robert M. (U. Tennsylan jg 
sensory judgment of the value of a Iiternaiiondl, 
Object attribute. Dissertation Abstracts id 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6294. 
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9916. McAuley, Patrick C. (Loyola U., Chicago, Ill.) the HV len illusion i 

A test of a Mepothesie in the — of equal nants. (29 еертее a n determi- 

appearing intervals. issertation stracts Interna- 9980. Howard, Roger B. te U, 

Г 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6879. iological models my mene © epe 
9977. Valter, Vladimir. (U. Stockholm) Deduction illusions. Psychonomic Monograph Supplements, 1971, 

and verification of a quantum psychophysical equa- Vol. 4(3), 57-72.—Suggests that most figural aftereffects 

tion, Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. (ЕА) and many illusions can be explained by а model 

Stockholm, 1970, No. 13, 8 p. Assuming sensitivity of based on Jateral inhibition and adaptation, provi led that 

the senses to decrease uniformly towards the lower and at least 2 different levels of the visual system. are 

upper thresholds from the standpoint of a fictive involved. A review of the 6 to explai 

ile set up on the basic sensitivity which both FAs and illusions indicates that none can explain 


continuum of a scé 
occurs at middle stimulus levels, а difference equation all 15 phenomena. which have 
which relates to the fundamental problem in psycho-  terize these distortions. In contrast, the model presen’ 


physics, and which is characterized as a “quantum сап explain the phenomena by assuming, t 
psychophysical equation” is described. The equation Ше result of trace interactions among position detectors 
ülermines a set of pairs of stimulus levels г and r’, at the cortex, and that Н күл) 
where r <r’, between which an equal and, in а special interactions among size detectors aca diferent | that 
case, a liminal subjective contrast appears. ‘The remain- the cortex. The neurophysiologieal d АК, be 
ing members of the equation are constants which have to further extension of the; mone we Mn stimuli 
be determined empirically for the given sense modality, necessary 1o explain Hite angularity. (50 
(леш situation, selected subjective contrast, an n aen Siete - 
object of measurement; the latter may be either man, ref.)—Journa ^ Norman 
animal, or in a certain sense also plants. After a formal 9981. Massaro, Dominie W 4 the x 
adjustment the equation may be used to express the (U. Wisconsin) Judgment ial. ‚ 197100), 
course of Weber's fraction within the lower and upper illusion. Journal | Exper at dri удо jus 
resholds. The equation was verified on many classical Vol. 8901), MISI н variables: (8) the size of the 
and contemporary studies by several authors. (68 a function ien t circles, (c) the 
tef,)—Journal abstract. ^ context circles Oaea 
distance between the 
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Illusion considers the pir з=) 
9978, Avant, Lloyd L. & Kent, Mike. (Iowa State U) паш el | partly 3 
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Anchoring lines and the Mueller-Lyer illusion. U.S. : s 
Army Human Engineering Laboratories Technical Note, provi illusion as ction 
бшу, No. 6-10, 6 p.—Using the method of P^» of the IS ref) abire son) The role of 
Comparisons, 10 undergraduate females judged 12 variables Sison, Richard К. (0. on jow ilusion: 
stimulus configurations comprised of horizontal Müller- 99 variables In the trapezoidal 197I(Apr. Vol 
Beet) figures bordered above and Mint D ЖЕ, inant ‘Abstracts ‘International, 
nger anchoring lines. From the pooling mo l ‚ Manitoba, 
Adaptation-Level Theory, it was predicted that. rd е pri. A. W. & Мон, 2 Pr and 
ceived length of the M-L figures would be assimilate © ) Ап ол. per: 
i Vol. 322), $64. 


toward anchor length. Results confirm the prediction. 


(16 ret.)— Journal. с Runyon's Skills, IIAP i ted 
15579. ori Ew o (Monash U. pA Hour, eda eel ar e eu ws 
ayton, Victoria, Australi tionship betw ү to an ет TR ' 
Volant veia uelone for veloci апа edit aer di Ft cna у 
ournal of Experimental Psychology, 1 Jul), Vol. 8901), 45 5312) on the Muller. their. results do not е 
22-31.—Studied the horizontal-verti elocity filled-space illusion and the Maller-Lyer illusion pef 
Шш in which an object moving vertically pes ab conclusi a 1. (lowa 
ve faster than one moving horizon ee an «ith à se Journal abstrach een & Avant, Loyd î gion. 


ü 
"n 


\ 


Physical speed. 6 experiments were CO is ў 
al of 65 male and 47 female paid volunte and 2 state U») 


stimulus display consisting of à lighted L figure Pin U.S. Army 10, 5 p— 
nsisting О allel to th 2basin ote 1970070), [pnt undergraduate 


Points of light moving i ths 9 
di otherwise dark feld. Results indicate that @) ed illusion rt the large to center circle 
ү О! movemen (upward, downwar icant aske ice the ratio suroan 25 arom ере 
) in each orientation was ес! due to the —circles Varied, i 05 зр, undergraduates 
te of 10 female ied with а 4 sum х 


Variable; (b) there w. significan 

movement orientati а5 horizontal, vertical) used as HS members: embers, allera 

vandard; (c) ED When horizontal aas Judged these p p ratio of dance 

о! paths were equated for apparent length; S iguration Tho groups, shits in ee bers 

ollerent functions for the length and veloci! : udgm pooling 

E as the separation and overlap. of у 

oce Were varied; and (е) the velocity illus! 
cur when S was recumbent. Results але in! 


Showing that the HV velocity illusion is not 
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Time 


9985. Balducci, Domenick. (New York U.) Cognition, 
personal tempo, and subjective Passage of time. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6868. 

9986. Bratfisch, Oswald. (U. Stockholm) Time- 
estimations of the main activities of university 
Students. Reports from the Institute of Applied Psy- 
chology, U. Stockholm, 1970, No. 2, 9 p.—On each day of 
1 wk. a group of 32 university mathematics students 
received a questionnaire and reported what kind of 
activities they were occupied with the day before and to 
express, in min., how much time they had spent on each. 
In another part of the investigation the same Ss were 
instructed to estimate the relation between main activ- 
ities, sampled from the questionnaire, regarding the time 
they devoted to the various activities on the average. 
When relating these 2 kinds of time-measures-answers to 
the questionnaire (objective and subjective data), it was 
found that Ss overestimated certain activities while they 
underestimated other ones, i.e., periods of rest and sleep 
as well as time spent on amusement activities were 
underestimated while the time devoted to studies was 
strikingly overestimated. A possible application of 
time-measures of this kind in applied psychology is 
discussed. (32 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

9987. Knutson, David L. (U. Kansas) The effects of 
random feedback, 1-Е control, and performance 
expectancy on response variability and accuracy. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6940-6941, 

9988. Meerloo, Joost A. Along the fourth dimen- 
sion: Man’s sense of time and history. New York, 
N.Y.: John Day, 1970. x, 278 р. $8.95.— Discusses the 
complexities of “times” 
human life: 


can cause aberrations in man’s behavior and how, if man 
changes his way of life, his Senses of time change 


ool of Optometry, 
Berkeley) Visual performance and Optical properties 
of Fresnel membrane prisms: I. Distortion. American 
Journal of Optometry & Archives of American Academy of 
289-297.—Describes 


991. Hardt, Martha E., Held, Richard, & Steinbach 
Martin J. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) Adap- 


N 
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tation to displaced vision: A chai 
control of sensorimotor coordi 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(Aug), ` 
239.—Examines the changes that occur ii 
coordination after у iewing the prism. 

the hand. 4 types of expli 
advanced: ( 


and repositioning the hand in a learned. Ти 
results of 4 experiments witha total of 32 undergraduates (cun 
and college employees were consistent 01 the 
Sensorimotor explanation. Findings Suggest a change in 
the control and assessment of coincidence between the 
direction indicated by the exposed arm and that of either 
à sensed external object or other body: part, (24 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. wil 
9992. Ohlbaum, Morton K., O'Briant, Charles Ry 
Van Patten, Robert E. (Wright-Patterson Air Force | 
6570th Aerospace Medical Research „ 0) The 
effect of viewing distance on the visual ents 
associated with Gz vibration. American Joumal o 
Optometry & Archives of American Academy of ‘Optometry, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 48(4) 98-306.— Discusses degr; 
of visual performance in vibration em 1 
mechanisms involved in the response ШЕ ШЕ 
stood and limited quantitative data is avail P 
ocular visual acuity was measured on 28 male 21 42 yr 
old volunteers at .4, 1 and 4 m. during K 
exposures from 5-50 Hz, at = 75 Gu н 
distance-dependent variations in acuity si АД 
form of visual tracking may occur. at fene 
Hz. provided that the angular displacement is 
—Journal abstract. pr 
9993. Perkins, Richard B. (307 Talbot St, ae 
Ontario, Canada) Clinical measurement TES i 
iologic position of rest of the crys of An e 
American Journal of Optometry & Archia Эй), 34- 
Academy of Optometry, 197W(Apr), n ihe crystaline 
350.—The position of physiologic rest ol ; when 
lens is the accommodative E Mer m 
all the stimuli to accommodation D 39 yr. 
except the basal innervations. A study ا‎ 0 
old patients is described using ан ‘sion. The 
measured this position with considera! Pressed. The 
physiologic and clinical implications are pherical айй 


test evaluates and/or prescribes ТШШ а; | 
tions for а patient’s night driving Д 
abstract. { 

9994. Uhlarik, John J. (U. Washington) | An pris- 
mation processing analysis of RET Dissertation 
matic displacement of the visua 1 5110-8), 6308. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apt), Vol. 


Perception 
9995. Anderson, Robert H. & рела rr 
A. (U. Nebraska, Omaha) p ¢ Motor Skills, 
on visual afterimages. Peri to con 
1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 343-346. AE effects of 
and extend the Soviet findings conce d ed sie I 
sound frequency and intensity On As Structure. A 
brightness of Purkinje afterimages. Р e meas: 


= f i TeHA a 
Operation of a device which pe and brightness 
urement of changes in the apparen | 


EXPERIMENTAL 


of achromatic negative afterimages are described. Uti- 
lizing this device, 2 experiments with 40 undergraduates 
ineach, were conducted to assess the effects of pure tone 
intensity and frequency on reported size and brightness 
of afterimages. Intense sound stimulation produced very 
pronounced increases in afterimage size and brightness. 
Results are discussed in light of previous Soviet find- 


ings Journal abstract. 
9996. Begelman, D. A. & Steinfeld, G. J. (Fairfield 
Retinal vs. phenomenal 


Hills Hosp., Newtown, Conn.) 
determinants of the horizontal-vertical illusion. 


Journal of General Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 85(1), 
TI-85.—Attempted to ascertain whether the retinal or 
phenomenal determinant is the crucial factor in the 
horizontal-vertical illusion. To control for the effects of 
body tilt and stimulus equivalence, the phenomenal and 
retinal sizes of 2 stimulus arrays Were systematically 
varied (N = 32 Ss). Analyses of the Length x Distance 
interaction supported the retinal hypothesis. When 
stimuli were phenomenally equal but retinally unequal, 
illusion scores differed significantly. In the reverse 
condition, no significant difference between illusion 
scores was obtained. It is concluded that the horizontal- 


Vertical illusion is affected predominantly by the retinal 
factor. Although the illusion is a сазе of visual aniso- 
(18 ref.)—Author 


tropy, its explanation is still uncertain. 
abstract. 

9997. Eichelman, William H. (U. Oregon) Changes 
in the relative discriminability of slant and config- 
uration differences. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6284. 

9998, Eriksen, Charles W. & Eriksen, Barbara A. (0: 
Illinois) Visual perceptual processing rates an 
backward and forward masking. Journal of EX- 
perimental Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 892). n 


ànd an 11-yr-old girl f ing dark int 
girl, the effect o! varying 
between the 3 constant-duration stimuli was compared 
successive 
interactions 


Time-in 
dura 


timulus 
With equal energy giving highl 
gy giving Migi E 
kvels for the compared conditions: 
abstract, 
9999, Farley, Frank Н. & Seversom М 
Wisconsin, R Y. КОДЫ Center 
"Isconsin, Research & Development 
fitive Learning) The stability of Ymeividual difference" 
E strength and sensitivity of t 5) 
Vducational & Psychological Measuremey , 
9l. 31), 453-459.—15 Ss were dark adap 
ted lucite goggles in а semidark $ 
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was .91; for the modified shape of the curve, 61.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

10000. Hi Richard D. (Texas Christian U.) 
The effects of time stress and task on 
closed-loop tracking performance and physiological 

‘Abstracts International, 


correlates. Dissertation 


1971 (Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6292. 
10001. Mehling, Kevin D. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
influence of retinal speed and retinal size on the 
duration of the spiral aftereffect. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6908. 

10002. Organt, Gerald J. Coun 
Public Schools, Sul 
Md.) Effect of m val 
Experimental Psychology, 
174.—Investigated the 
fulness (m) on stimulus 
methods. 64 male um 
embedded in a 
words, 16 search lists were 
possible combinations 
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form clear complex images than clear simple images and 
that the complex images were generally rated lower in 
clarity, (b) with continued practice the complex images 
improvement in clarity and speed of visualiza- 
lion.—Journal abstract. 
10005. Schell, Bruce J. (U. Florida) Nonlanguage 
cerebral mechanisms in a visual field task. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 
6912-6913. 
10006. Tayal, 


O. P. (Indian Inst. of Technology, 
Kanpur) Visual 8 A 


processi : ot 
tion. Journal of General Psychology(Jul), Vol. 
5(1), 3-28.—Advances a theory stating that inputs from 
the retinal image sources together with a set of inputs 
obtained from the retinal shift in the retinal image with a 
fluttering motion of the eye constitute the basis of visual 
perception. These 2 sets of inputs generate a processed 
image as a progressed version of the retinal image and a 
version of external reality in a 3-dimensional 
Perspective. Functional relations between the parameters 
of the processed image and those of proximal and distal 
stimuli are proposed. The implications of these formu- 
lations were examined for reception of size, form, 
distance, depth in geometric igures, and for peripheral 
vision, An analogous model capable of generating a 
Processed image in accordance with the theory is also 
Suggested. (26 ref.)\—Author abstract, 

10007. » Gayle R. (U. Kansas) The differ- 
ential effects of fine and gross bodily movements 
upon visual adaptation to pris: uced tilt. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11- 
B), 6884-6885, 

(Addiction Research 
Canada) Visual-motor 

loop: A linear system? Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 250-25 Ear cu rt 


caused сапда in me ку visual 

targets and in setting the han, to the median pl. f thi 

head (H). rA кишиге change i rc metal ad 

е was equal to (Н + V). Viewin à visual 

display through the panes produced chem in V and 
li 


Size & Distance & 
10009, А 
Нитап ѕрасе Perception: Proceedings of the Dart- 
mouth conference. Psychonomic Monograph Supple- 
137-219.—Presents topics deliv- 

8 researchers on human space Perception at the 
. on problems of 

movement, and depth perception 
е emergence of 
(5 p. ref.)]— P. 


10010. Ferris, Steven Н. | teroc 
movement in depth and i relation (xd EE 
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Dissertation Abstracts Internatioi f 
31(11-B), 6929-6930 ^ ML 

10011. Frey, Karl J. (New School for Soci d 
Demonstration of adaptation in pes а 
based on oculomotor Cues. Dissertation 4 
International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6286-6287, . 

10012. Lawson, R. B. & Frey, W, Е, (U, Vermont) 
Effects of short-term sensory isolation upon ster- 
eoscopic size and distance. Perceptual & Motor. Skills, 
197 (Apr), Vol. 32(2), 571-577.—6 Sensory isolated Qs 
and 6 yoked control Os estimated Stereoscopic size and 
distance of disparate squares of constant angular size, Os 
were 11 males and 1 female with a mean age of 20 yr. 
Data indicate that short-term sensory isolation did not 
affect stereoscopic size-distance relationships, whereas 
Stereoscopic size and distance varied directly with the 
magnitude and direction of the disparity carried by the 
larget.-Journal abstract 


Color Vision 


10013. Brigner, Willard L. (Appalachian State U) 
Role of lateral inhibitory interaction in color coding. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Арг), Vol. 32(2), 451- 


468.—Presents a theory of color coding which is 
applicable to both the Prevost-Fechner-Benham nie 
uve color and the color sensation arising from retinal 
stimulation by a narrow band of the light spectrum. The 


rimary features of the theory examined in 4 experiments 
ire: (a) 3 types of photoreceptors which are present 
а in г ately equal numbers; (b) late 
the retina in approximately equal n Mie 
inhibitory interaction among the photoreceptors; waive 
fixed temporal or serial order in which the M 
response of each photoreceptor type is pr 
(d) an integration/interaction period of app md 
100 msec. On the basis of the theory, the ОЕШУ um 
eliciting specific subjective olore are successi 
dicted. (43 ref.)—Journal abstract. E "i 
10014. Mex George W. (U. Lous 
periments on orientation-specific chrom (May) 
effects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6949. ^ У des 
10015, ил Francois. (Inst. d'Esthétque P in 
Sciences de l'Art, Paris, France) аери fixation. 
Chromie sur le déclenchement du yes reflex] 
[Influence of color on the release of thr PET Y 
Année Psychologique, 1970, Vol. 70( } resented but 
different intensity levels, 2 simultaneously р! R in 
differently colored visual stimuli were d inà 
different order: (a) red, green, P 
hierarchy of attractiveness for the ering green 0 
intragroup division showed some Ss pre which wasa 
red; and (c) there was an intragroup ana fright. TH 
function of the stimulus situation, dual mechanism 
findings are interpreted in terms of ie 1 mechanism 
underlying the action of the fixation re! des to specific 
Teacts to geometric features, E 
stimulus characteristics.—G. Rubin-Ra 


Form & Pattern Discrimination 


Binoc! 
10016. Andrews, Martin H. (Purdue д ic figures 
and dichoptic masking of simple ey Dissert 
by light flashes and patterned, dr 31(10-B) 627: 
Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), fs Ч, Inst. 
10017. Cohen, Gillian. (U. Ox Шы tial effects o 
perimental Psychology, England) Diff 
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mensions in three shape recognition 
tasks. British Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 
62(2), 151-156. Examined 3 shape recognition tasks in 
an experiment with 6 male undergraduates: (a) matching 
1 shapes, (b) matching a written name toa shape, and (c) 
naming shapes orally. In each the relevant dimension 
was shape, but the irrelevant dimensions of color, 
orientation, and proportion were varied. The effect of 
anges in the irrelevant dimensions in each task was 
used to infer the degree of specificity present in the 
internalized standard against which the test stimulus was 
matched. The finding that name-visual matches resem- 
bled visual-visual matches rather than naming latencies 
indicates that comparison in that task was based on a 
generated visual code. Journal abstract. 

10018. Gregg, Claudette L. & Pasnak, Robert. (Cath- 
oic U. of America) Effects of instructions and 
training on shape constancy. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 485-486.—16 undergrad- 
vate volunteers were instructed to judge both the true 
apes and the retinal images of tilted triangles in 
reduced cue viewing conditions and were given feedback 
on the correctness of their responses. Ss were able to 
change their judgments in accordance with the instruc- 
tions; the correction procedure itself had only a smi 
effect—Journal abstract. 

10019. Pelton, Leroy H. (Wayne State U.) Регсер- 
tual organization, stability, attraction, and volition: A 
study of the reversible figure-ground phenomenon. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
3I(1I-B), 6954. 

10020. Zobrist, Albert L. (U. Wisconsin) Feature 
extraction and representation for pattern ni- 
lion and the game of GO. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6566. 


irelevant. di 


Eye Movement 


10021. Edwards, David C., Antes, James R., Adams, 
Randall W., & Trumm, Gerald A. (lowa State U.) 
Comparison of first-eye-movement detection mel 
ods. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Арг), Vol. “ол, 
435-441 —Detected the Ist eye movement from à Рош, 
of fixation by direct observation, by electrooculograp ® 
(EOG), and by corneal reflection apparatus. 6 et 
ге students and faculty members served as Se 
O tial agreement was obtained among the meas. 

nly with movements less than 5° were there s 
ded of discrepancies in detec ains 
Rn E photo-recorder corneal гей 8 

ER orizontal movement 
ашу than a vertical movement. The EOG wos 
у to miss detection of a yerti movemen on 
шу of the measures regarding movements : 

"d monitoring choice-looking-behi discussed 


avior are 
—Journal abstract. 


Brightness & Contrast Diserin а cig of 
10022. Fitch, Jean Н. (Washingtog U) ган! and 


46: 10018-10027 


1970(Dec), Vol. 60(12), 1685-1689—Hypothesizes 2 
psychophysical responses to surface or self-luminous 
stimuli. A response to the luminance of the stimulus (a) 
and a response to the luminance difference between S 
stimulus and its surround (A) are both considered to be 
power functions. Lightness or brightness is taken to be 
an additive or subtractive combination of these 2 
responses (a+ кў) ing on whether the surround is 
darker or brighter than the stimulus, ively. This 
model is shown to produce a quantitatively te 
explanation of H. Takasaki's data on crispening. An 
attempt is made to use this formulation to fit scaling data 
studies of lightness and brightnes 
results have been obtained from different r 

Data from matching experiments that involve different 


empirical formu 
law formulation for 
—Journal abstract. 


un T 
short cycle of 3 high ane. into streams 
ted the tone Seque terns 
О and could perceive onli area. (18 te) 

elements of the sume хц 
U.) Effects of 


“Journal abstract. neh D, (Stanford 
ee sr tini yo A May. 


area and reflectance of lightne 
assimilation: A test of the area-luminancs ay) E 
ЧОКУ КЕ Abstracts Internati U) ee 
. 31(11-B й 
pre 0023. Semmelroth, Сай С (Cleveland бегеп sn 
tediction of lightness and brightness у of Ameri 
Ckgrounds. Journal of the Optica 1077 
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tunability of individual neurons sensitive to binaural 
input. interaction of bandwidth with interaural level 
differences is less readily defined and may simply reflect 
contralateral masking.—Journal summary. 


Perception 
10028. Ahumada, Al & Lovell, John. (U. California, 
Irvine) Stimulus features in signal detection. Journal 
the Acoustical Society of America, 1971(Jun), Vol. 49(6, 
2), 1751-1756.— Short bursts of computer-generated 
Gaussian noise were rated by Os for the presence or 
absence of a 500-Hz signal tone burst in 2 experiments 
with 17 undergraduates and young faculty members. A 
multiple regression analysis found for each O the linear 
combination of the energies in narrow bands around the 
tone ne ered that best predicted his total ratings. The 
estimates of the regression coefficients provided graphs 
the frequency responses of the Os. Most of the reliable 
variance in the total ratings was accounted for by the 
Tegression analysis in terms of energy in narrow bands. 
Differences among Os are "p eem in terms of 
differential weighting by Os of features labeled “tone 
Presence,” “pitch,” and “loudness.” (20 ref.)—Journal 
tract, 
10029. Elfner, Lloyd F., Bothe, Gary G., & Simrall, 
y S. (Florida State U.) Monaural localization: 
of feedback, incentive, and interstimulus 
interval. Journal of Auditory Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
10(1), 11-16.—Localization tests using l-sec bursts of 
White noise were run on Simulated monaural college 
Students in both a 2-loudspeaker and a 4-loudspeaker 
Situation, in which no loudness information was avail- 
able. Some Ss were able to localize well even with a 
+ 15° separation of speakers either front or back across 
the midline, and the rest were able to improve their 
performance with information feedback. Additional mild 
monetary incentive had no effect. Performance remained 
high with interstimulus intervals as long as 33 sec. 


10030. Le Ny, Jean F. (U. Paris-Vincennes, Psy- 
Certitude exprimée et gén- 

éralisation du stimulus dans une ae d'identifi- 
cation perceptive. [Expressed confidence and stimulus 
TCeptive identification. 
Année Psychologique, 1970, Vol. 700). 1932. In Phe 
others differing in frequency were 


a function 
original stimulus produced a decrement in the number of 
Correct identifications and in confidence, 
depending on stimulus similarity, (32 Tef.)—G. Rubin- 


Rabson. 
10031. Pinheiro, Marilyn L. & 


Western Reserve U.) Reversals in the ion of 
noise and tone Patterns. Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America, 1971(Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), 1778- 
1782.—Investigated регсер auditory patterns 
based on an Intensity difference in 20 experienced 
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only in intensity and were either loud (L) or soft (9 ів 
ed tern included | of 1 intensity and2 of the other 
The ossible patterns were SLS, LSL, LLS, SSL, LSS 
and SLL. The loud bursts remained at à constant 
intensity and the soft bursts were attenuated by either 9, 
7, 5, or 3 db. Patterns were presented at 50-db sensation 
level. Tone-burst patterns. were easier to perceive and 
resulted in a larger number of Correct reponses than 
noise-burst patterns. However, there was no Significant 
difference between tone- and noise-burst patterns in the 
percentage of errors that were pattern reversals, Sym- 
metrical patterns were reversed more frequently than 
asymmetrical patterns. Auditory pattern reversals are 
compared to figure-ground reversal and simultaneous 
contrast phenomena in vision and are discussed in 
relation to sensory inhibition.—Journal abstract, 
10032. Rochester, Sherry. (U. Toronto, Clarke Inst, of 
Psychiatry, Ontario, Canada) Detection and duration 
discrimination of noise increments. Journal of the 
Acoustical Society of America, 1971(Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), 
1783-1789.—When weak signals are presented in à 
background of continuous noise, the process of detection 
and the discrimination of a change in duration appear 
to be very similar. 2 experimental techniques were ja 
(with 1 male and 2 female listeners in each кош) 
investigate duration discrimination, The pena AT 
which the difference in duration between signals, | 
was varied given a fixed signal-to-noise EN 
different results than the procedure in т a ae 
amplitude was varied given a fixed AT. Al 8 
were marked individual differences, all f) Journal 
Supported the general conclusion. (22 ref. 
bstract. i 
10033, Sandusky, Arthur & Ahumada, AL Ш a 
fornia, Santa Barbara) Contrast in de oj Americ 
gated noise. Journal of the Acoustical eos 2 ex 
1971Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), po oung facil 
periments with 10 undergraduates an фей ER 
members, the response bias in Mey al plus noise 
gated noise and simultaneously gate EN probability 
was found to show both sequential owed that the 
contrast. The sequential pam response bis 
more recent a signal event, the more re probable the 
shifts away from yes. Similarly, the ae nse bias shifts 
presentation of a signal, the more the re P detection yil 
away from yes. The response ge opposite effect 
continuous noise usually shows ability of a yes 
—response assimilation. The probab 


tion. al probability 
response increases with ede that the response 


1 
lated to occur 
"he stability of the 
ded by the c» 

d in the 
uous noise. When this basis is removed, ж ШУ id 
which response 
the pe" 
; 
ed that the respons’ ну of 


of an auditory stimulus. 
Psychology, 197\(Jul), Vol. | 
interaural phase shifts to manipu 
a stimulus and the potency of 


89(1), 208-205 Jocus of 
al cue in 
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experiments with 16 male and 16 female undergraduates phase giving best performance (good phase), but in- 
in each. Reactions to binaural tonal commands signi- creasing the cue intensity was detrimental to perform- 
ying “right” or “left” were significantly slowed when the ance with a bad phase. With very loud cues, regardless of 
meaning of the command conflicted with its apparent phase, performance declined with increasing cue inten- 
source. Results indicate that the stronger the directional sity. The main experiment was à factorial study to 
cue, the greater the interference with information examine the interactions of frequency, cue phase, and 
rocessing—Journal abstract. cue intensity. Phase was again found to be important at 
10035. Stokinger, T. E., Cooper, W. A., & Lankford, J. frequencies below about 1200 Hz, and to be more 
E. (Veterans. Administration Hosp. Oklahoma City, important the louder the cue, Worst performance at 
Okla.) Effect of interval durations оп interaural midfrequencies was found for the phase урет 
loudness balancing. Journal of Auditory Research, сие lead of about 700 psec, The phase and the related 
970(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 35-44.—2 experiments were interaural time difference giving best performance were 
erformed on normal-hearing young men to study the be of both cue intensity and frequency.—Journal 
effects of varying the duration of interstimulus intervals abstract. 
on the loudness relation of pure tones 1 keps presented 10038. Wilbanks, W. A. (U. Georgia) Detection i 
successively to the opposite ears. Interval durations of narrow-band noise as а the тч a 
less than 240-400 msec. resulted in an overestimation of correlation of both signal а miM ТА, g D 
the loudness of the 2nd tone, the classic negative Acoustical Society of Americ 71 а the signi D 
time-order error (TOE). With intervals from 400 to at 1814-1817.—In an tent Я M 
least 1600 msec. the loudness of the 2nd tone was 135-Hz noise centered at oise, The interaural corre: 
underestimated (positive TOE). The existence of in- by continuous wide- Saker wa г 
teraural TOE suggests that the 2 ears of an individual do lation of both чан nasker, detection is about 14 
not respond independently to successive, ough and 0. With eS correlated. signal than with а 
temporally discrete, stimuli, but that central or binaural db. better Wil MU а difference (MLD) 
interaction occurs, Measurements of auditory phenom- correlated erent " ihe is increased to 
ena which utilize successive interaural loudness com- diminishes ie tion of the i 
parisons may therefore be affected by the TOE and unity an as the cor sabe MLDs are obtained under 
should take its presence into consideration. —Journal 0. Rel iT e where the addit 
summary. lity е results ina in ater between the 
10036. Sussman, Harvey M. (U. Texas) The lateral 0 2 ears. j 
effect in lingual-auditory Senas Journal of the simul tHe Sie районна and 
Acoustical Society of America, 1971 (Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2). contralateral remote masking with continuous 
1874-1880.—Investigated binaural sensory processing terr maskers. n 
when continuous nonspeech tonal stimuli were in s ume Vol. 31(10-B), 6310. 
dichotically presented to 10 male undergraduates The tana 
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atl task consisted of emer o influ: ashing 
suit tracking, and consequently there Was Da ni я Banco Judith * verbal Md non-verbal 
ence of selective attention or competition оа Шошо 10040. oi vera ana Dissertat 
task. The target sound was externally controlled, em tune in Ff response ( 1 
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range of speech-to-noise (S/N) conditions. Data support 
the theory that Os rely increasingly on visual cues for 
speech information as S/N ratio is degraded. Audition- 
only performance was found to be less variable among Ss 
n was audiovisual recognition. Increased variability in 
audiovisual scores at poorer S/N ratios was attributed to 
differences in li; reading skill among untrained Ss. 
Speech levels so Hen that recognition by audition-only 
approximated chance behavior were found, nevertheless, 
lo systematically improve Os’ audiovisual scores asa 
function of increasing S/N ratio.—Journal abstract. 
10043. Horii, Yoshiyuki: House, Arthur S., & Hughes, 
Eo dee (Purdue U.) A masking noise with speech- 


ibility. 
Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 19 
Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), 1849-1856,- 


basis. The spectrum of the amplitude 
envelope for continuous speech was studied with 22 
young adults, and the distributions of the vowel and 
consonant levels in articulation test materials were 
determined. Articulation functions in such noise and in 
continuous white noise were generated. Within the range 
of S/N ratios studied, the gains of the functions for 
vowels and consonants were 4 and 2.5 %/db, respec- 
tively, in both types of noises. Results clearly depict the 
operational differences between conventional and en- 
velope-noise S/N-ratio specification and suggest that use 
of the envelope-noise masker may eliminate some of the 
problems associated with current methods. (29 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

0044. Kreul, E. James; Bell, Donald 
James C. (Stanford Research Inst, Menlo Park, Calif.) 


Factors affecting speech discrimination test ditti- 
culty. Journal of speech & Hearing Research, 1969(Jun), 
Vol. 12(2), 281-287.—Examined Changes in item and 


Ignatius G., Liberman, Alvin м. 
yrat Ann Halwes, Terry. (Haskins Lab., New 

aven, Conn.) Discrimination ‘in speech and non- 
» 1971(Apr), Vol. 
crimination of 2nd-formant transi- 


nonspeech chirps did 
patterns, producing vowel-stop 
context and mirror-image chirps 


1 resentati 5 
sitions plus the 2nd-formant Sealy state, ew ve 
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r 
similar to those obtained with the transitions in isolati 
These results support the conclusion that pa 
speech processor different from that for oth ч 
hy ref.)—Journal summary. s 

10046. Spreen, O. & Boucher, A. R, ‚ Victori. 
British Columbia, Canada) Effects of iow pat th 
on ear asymmetry in dichotic listening and some 
uncontrolled error sources. Journal of Auditory Re- 
search, 1970(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 45-51.—Meaninghil 1- 
syllable words matched for initial phoneme were pre: 
sented dichotically to 32 Ss under 4 low-pass fis 
conditions ranging from 2.5-1 kcps. A right ear supe- 


rority of recall obtained at the 2.5-keps condition 
disappeared gradually with increasing amount of filter- 
ing. Results were interpreted as support for the notion 
that right ear superiority is dependent on the degree of 
similarity of the stimulus material to highly encoded 
speech sounds. An examination of differences in inten- 
sity, onset, and offset between pairs of simultaneously 


presented words showed that these error sources did not 
significantly affect the results, but a consistent trend 
among the results obtained for all 3 variables suggests 
the need for a careful control in future studies of dichotic 
listening. (18 ref.) —Journal summary. 


Audiometry 


10047. Copeland, Alfred B. & Mowry, Harris J. 
(Southern Illinois U.) Real-ear attenuation sha 
teristics of selected noise-excluding audiom 1 
receiver enclosures. Journal of the Acoustical Sd 
America, 1971(Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), 1757-1761. А 
ured the attenuation characteristics of 3 фо 
audiometric headsets of the noise-barrier type— МЕ- 
Research (AF-100) “auraldomes,” Madsen (Туре у) 
70) “noise-excluding headset,” and Кодшо ty Д 
"otocups"—and a standard audiometric T cud 
ephonics TDH-39 earphone with an MX d with 4 
ion). The threshold-shift method was Me 
normally-hearing Os, employing a pure-tone on data for 
in an anechoic room. The resulting attenuatiol ped 
each of the noise-barrier headsets 1 err 
statistically to those for each of the otl ed with 

ta for the standard headset. Data are es: of their 
those supplied by the manufacturers. In e егеп! 10 
attenuation capabilities for the octave bani ue Ist, the 
audiometry, the Rudmose otocup is d t 3rd. It iS 
auraldome 2nd, and the Madsen hea i should not 
suggested that (a) attentuation data aod and (b) 
determine the acceptability of any such а only after 
the potential user should consider 3 im the envi 
measurement of octave-band noise SE 
ronment in question. (17 rel) fou 

10048. Hattler, Karl W. & Nor Speech Center, 
Reed General Hosp., Army Audiology jon КУ temporal 
Washington, D.C.) Clinical applicatio! js 
summation. Journal of Auditory Resear ctioDs were 
Vol. 10(1), 72-78.—Temporal summation sified by 
determined with 20 normal-hearing Ss Z: onfigurations. 
or sloping audiometric hearing los nde audio- 
Auditory thresholds were obtained | nations ТАЛ 
metric frequencies with 8 stimulus dU, patterns 
from 10-300 msec. The temporal summae fog by 
were clinically reliable and NEUEM e thresh 
audiometric hearing loss config pe ation timi 
Changes per log unit of stimulus là 
essentially the same under quiet ог 1р 


1080 


background conditions. Substantially smaller $ varia- 
bility was shown for Ss at test frequencies where cochlear 
hearing impairment was present. Temporal summation 
measurement was found to be particularly sensitive to 
cochlear impairment and is recommended for inclusion 
in the clinical audiologic test armament.—Journal 
summary. 

10049. Lester, Gene. (State University Coll. New 
York, Buffalo) Vestibular stimulation and auditory 
thresholds. Journal of General Psychology, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 85(1), 103-105. —Auditory thresholds of 8 Ss were 
tested before, during, and immediately after acceleration 
and deceleration in a rotating chair. Thresholds for 6 
other Ss were tested after abrupt deceleration from 
rotation, Vestibular stimulation was not followed by any 
significant change in auditory threshold.—Journal sum- 
mary. 
10050. Meyer, Robert C. (U. Wisconsin) Time- 
intensity trade ratios for low-frequency pure tones 
as a function of duration and sensation level. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
3I(11-B), 6950. 

10051. Ventry, Ira M., Woods, Robert W., Rubin, 
Martha, & Hill, Wathina, (Teachers Coll., Columbia U) 
Most comfortable loudness for pure tones, noise, 
and speech. Journal of the Acoustical Society of America, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), 1805—1813.—Studied most 
comfortable loudness (MCL) levels for pure tones, 
broad- and narrow-band noise, and connected speech in 
3 independent experiments using Békésy audiometers 
and 192 young (mean age, 22.4) normal-hearing males 
and females. Differences in MCL were explored as à 
function of attenuation rate, sex, frequency © the 
Pure-tone and narrow-band stimuli, interrupted УЗ. 
continuous pure-tone stimuli, instructional set, session, 
and a modified Békésy operation which allowed the S to 
hold intensity constant over time VS. standard Békésy 
Operation. There were no significant sex, set, session, OF 
operation differences. In all 3 experiments, а = 
attentuation rate produced higher MCLs thi 
db/sec rate. In general, a 500-Hz tone or narrow. 
noise centered at 500 Hz. was tracked at the highest 
ү senile broad bat es e pee 

the lowest levels. Regardless of freq B 
Ren Tate, continuous RE tones Were tracked at higher 
s than interrupted pure-tone, stimuli. arity o 
i er-S variability was relatively high, the mdi a 
retest differences in each experiment was b 2 A 
ess. Over-all MCLs in decibels SPL re 0002 Hones 
(03 for speech, 49.4 for noise, and 51.7 for pure 

tef.)—Journal abstract. 


CHEMICAL SENSES 


10052. Mitchell, M. J. & Gregson Pg eon: 
Canterbury, Christ New Zealand) ney of 


Subject variation and within-subject COM> imental 
olfactory intensity scaling. Journal of хрепіте 
aXchology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 8902), 314- 
A 10 female undergraduates mace Sen 
a tons of olfactory intensity oD аг in 
уа Closely matched as possible. The ux 
Аре manipulated was the Chemie ^ g.propatio 
RNC eugenol was tested on eee? 
fu; the others. Exponents Of P$ 
ов showed low within-S V. 
thin-group variability was high 
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46: 10049-10057 


ferences were very consistent over sessions. The impli- 
methods of 


|. Some changes 
red necessary since 


tef.)—J 


physical. gustatory model. Dissertation 
ternational, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6303, 


SOMESTHESIA 

10054. Benson, Alan J. & Guedry, Fred E. Compar- 
ison of tracking task and 
during ае. — c9 
AMRL Army-Navy Joint Report, 
p.— Sinusoidal torsional ocean И peak angular 
velocity + 60 to + 159°/sec) degraded Ss’ performance 
of a compensatory tracking task because арори 
nystagmic eye movements impaired У Yd pach 
display. Response to angular oscillation in yaw 
were com 2 experim: 


gul 
nystagmus frequency and een фын pi 


performance 
greater than during ha fee hs d! 
ШУН ott i error scores were similar t0 
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discrimination on the two sides of the tongue: A 10061. Wade, N. J. & 
preliminary report. Perceptual & Motor Skills, Scotland) The influence of force m 
1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 368-370.—Used 25 young adults perception of body position: 1 
їп а study of asymmetry in spatial discrimination on the posture. British Journal of Psychology, 
2 sides of the tongue. 10 2-point limen values were 62(2), 157-163.—Investigated judgmen: 


established on the left and right tongue margins of each tion during rotation in the sagittal 
S. Analysis shows statistical evidence of asymmetry in magnitudes of 1, 1.2, 1.4, 1.6, and 1.8 g, Y 
spatial discrimination ability in 14 of the Ss, supporting and trunk upright, the 


1 r e judgments of 6 
the concept that “sensory sidedness” in the tactile forward as a function of the force 


sensory system may be a normal neurological phe- forward shift could be related to the in 

nomenon. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. backward acting shear force on the utrici 
10058. Parker, David M. (San Fernando Valley State organs. This h i 

Coll.) A Psychophysiological test for motion-sick- forward shift i 

ness susceptibility. Journal of General Psychology, under the sam 

1971(Jul), Vol. 85(1), 87-92.—In а combined field and forward of the 


motion-sickness susceptibility the volar sweating of 100 (U. Florida) Intra-oral recognition of geo! 
undergraduates viewing a film depicting motion was by normal subjects. Perceptual & Moi 
measured. Ss who showed .100-micromho changes in 1971(Арг), Vol. 32(2), 419-426.—Determined 
prone to motion sickness. recognition abilities for 40 normal 20-59 yr. 
Under field conditions at sea 10 Ss judged to be 12 different geometric forms in 8 sizes. Thi 
Susceptible became seasick, while 10 Judged to be were: (a) to explore such related variable 
immune did not. A modification of Reason’s complexity, form size, Ss’ age, sex, and educa 
“receptivity” hypothesis is advanced which elucidates and Ss’ response time; and (b) to reduce tl 
the results of the experiment.—Author abstract, number of test items to a more mana 'eabl 
10059. Potemkin, B. A. & Frolov, K. V. (State selecting those shapes and sizes from the 0 
Research Inst. for Machine Operation, Moscow, USSR) items which contribute most to the obtained 
О model’nykh predstavleniyakh biomekhanicheskoi _ stereognosis scores, There were no significant differences 
sistemy “chelovek-operator” pri sluchainom for sex or educational level, but significant relations wi 
vibratisionnom vozdeistvii. [Biomechanical models of found among performance levels and age groups. {Л 
the human operator, affected by random vibration.) performance tended to be inversely related to ра 
Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR. 1971, Vol. 197(6) time. Within the limits of several crite з | 

1284-1287.— Vibrations ranging from 2-200 Hz. pro- selected which can practically and Me 
duced by a random vibration generator, were amplified ^ measure of oral form recognition. And, Mer ИШ, 

i 5' in 3 di itti iti permit assessment of oral sensory integrity. 
by way of a sitting platform. Vibratory output was abstract. cd 

recorded from a transducer attached to the S's head and i 


qu 
+ 


body, assuming it to be a static and linear system. ENVIRONMENTAL EFFECTS x 7 
i , 
1 


10060. Reason, James T. & Graybiel, Ashton’ (U. SLEEP, & EAI ational 


S iois ime 210063. Albert, Ira B. (U, Delaware) A mota iia 
о analysis ої REM wem ALB), 6917 4 
chology, 1971(Мау), national, 1971(May), Vol. Tufts U.) The function 
Yol. 62(2), 165-173.— Investigated the effect of Кор 10064. васи Richard J. (Tufts U) The onal 
the time interval between 2 equal and Opposite Coriolis of REM sleep for the oculomotor Sete IB, 69018. 
jecti Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vo " ушп 
10065. Kramer, Milton; Winget, Caro А city dreams: 
Roy M. (U. Cincinnati, Medical School) A OY eet. 
fairly closely A Survey approach to normal 0 
Phenomena American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Ар! ulation û 
1 ime interval —1350-1356.— The dream reports of à POP reveal 
Coriolis accelerations. This result adults obtained by a survey ашын are dil 
mption that the neural events preoccupations of the population, € 
Some aspects from the early memories O 


i scrib 
population. Dream reports were M 


Teports, and alleged age of ыы é 
memory. Dream reports contain ME € 
aggressive and friendly social ا‎ me, have 
more negative as to mood and even 
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anxiety than hostility, and refer mainly to the family. 
Early memories have more familiar settings, oral incor- 
ration, castration anxiety, and overt hostility —Jour- 


nal abstract. 


HYPNOSIS & SUGGESTIBILITY 


10066. Greene, Robert J. (Michigan State U.) Stim- 
ulus tolerance in hypnotic analgesic and imagina- 
tion states. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1910Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6901. 

10067. Kihlstrom, John F. & Edmonston, William E. 
(U. Pennsylvania) Alterations in consciousness in 
neutral hypnosis: Distortions in semantic space. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
13(4), 243-248.—30 highly hypnotizable Ss were equally 
divided into 3 groups, equated for age, sex, and hypnotic 
susceptibility. A. semantic differential scale was admin- 
istered to each S in waking, individual sessions. An oral 
form of the same scale was administered during: (а) 
hypnosis, (b) waking-posthypnosis, and (c) waking, no 
hypnosis. All groups showed significant change between 
administrations of the scale; hypnosis showed more 
change than waking-posthypnosis, and the latter more 


than waking, no hypnosis.—M. V. Kline. 
igan State U.) An 


10068. Suit, Donald T. (Michi 

experimental investigation of a belief in hypnosis 
and hypnotic suggestibility. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6960. 


MOTIVATION & EMOTION 
Roberta A. 


10069. Brookshire, Robert H. & Eveslage, Ri 
(Veterans Administration Hosp. Kansas City, Mo.) 
Verbal punishment of disfluency following augmen- 
tation of disfluency by random delivery of aversive 
mul. Journal af ‘Speech & Hearing REIN 
(ип), Vol. 12(2), 383-388.—10 normal adult spen 
ers read a passage, Ist in a random condition, then in 4 
Sontingent condition. In each condition, Ss read in 
Sun sessions: (a) 5-min base rate, (b 15-min con- 
joning and (с) 10-min extinction, During солбу 
у tandom condition, Ss received а 75-sec, 95-db p 
уе noise оп a random schedule. During ФО 
iioning in contingent condition, Ss heard ihe 


“no” each time they were disfluent. 
under random noise and decreased under сарн or 
Augmented by а ive stim 
pression. by РЫЗ ОШ with a different aversive 
The 
И 10070. Coleman, Linda ate Й 
dou of vicariously conditioned emoti tracts Inter- 
туа responding. Disse ia 
onal, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6893. jogical UJ 
Onflict, stress response and str 
sensitizers, neukala and repres А 
А : 
pr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6255-6256. state U; 
10072” Fredenthal, Burton J: (WY, 
er ishment 
ntal paradigm. Dissertation 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), oe 
missouri) Shock and noise 4% 
ап aggression. Psychologie’ 


уз Inte 


Results indicate that disfluency that is 
imulus 1$ 
Simulus.— Journal abstract. 
nal abstract. A. (Florida Ste 
rtation 
10071. F i sess ada 
ogel, Marvin E. (Texte gg adapta 
Validity study. Dissertation ‘Abstracts Int 
Repression: Toward establi 
73. Geen, Russell С. 


46: 10066-10077 


Vol. 28(3), 983-985.—1n 2 separa 


te 
graduates each, Ss were 


| 


male under; 
attacked by а confederate (C), with 
noises. In each case, S was later allowed to 
to С. Ss attacked with shocks retalia 
greater number and greater intensities 
not attacked. Ss attacked with loud noise 
than nonattacked Ss only in terms of the num! 
bursts given, It is concluded that shock is 


instigator of retaliatory dj than 
—Journal abstract. 
10074. Goyeche, John R. & Thysell, 
Waterloo, Ontario, Canada) 
function of 
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46: 10078-10091 


Hull, drive energized but did not direct behavior. An 
important issue is whether or not it is necessary to 
postulate a plurality of drives. Such a formulation seems 
to have its basis in the fact that different antecedent 
conditions can motivate an organism. If plurality is 
assumed, all drives must be thought of as having 
something in common yet differing in some aspect. In 
the absence of a better theory, the generalized drive 
construct still has interpretive utility. An intellectual debt 
to J. S. Brown is acknowledged. (70 ref.) —R. D. Nance. 

10078. Nourse, James C. & Welch, Robert B. (U. 
Kansas) Emotional attributes of color: A comparison 
of violet and green. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 32(2), 403-406.—Exposed 14 under. 
graduates for 60-sec intervals to violet light and to green 
light, in alternating order, for a total period of 6 min. 
Electrical skin conductance was monitored throughout 
the session. The crucial measure was the GSR occurring 
in the Ist 12 sec. of exposure to a given color, As 
predicted, GSR was greater to violet than to green. 
—Journal abstract. 

10079. Shaham, Nannette. The effect of differences 
in ego-superego patterns on reactions to success 
and failure. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6913. 

10080. Shellberg, Lisa O. (Claremont Graduate 
School) The effects of motivational arousal on humor 
appreciation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6882-6883. 

10081. Wake, Margaret B. (Wayne State U.) Uncon- 
Scious response to sexual symbols. Dissertation 
P da International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6915- 


10082. Wilkins, Wallace W, (U. Washington) Cog- 
nitive and Physiological determinants of emotion. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6271. 


Aging, arousal, and vigilance. Dissertation Abstracts 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6275-6276. 


10085. Chalupa, В. & Dornié, S. (Purkyné U., Brno, 


task, 1⁄ 
which were on the Tecognition list.) 


search in a dynamic field. D; i 
International, 1971(May), Vol. SI(LI-B), 6934, CS 
008 comb, Charles G., Mc Farland, Barry P., & 
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Denny, Nathan R. (Texas Technolog; 
Monitoring performance With a time-sharedy ш) 
task. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Арг), pes 
einals Ad 2 YOL 3), 
347-351.—30 female undergraduates Participated in an 
auditory vigilance task, time-shared with a memo; 
Results show no c ge in memory whether assessed 
independently or time shared with the vigilance task, 
The task consisted of a taped series of random digits 
between 1 and 10, in which Ss were to detect the 
occurrence of 3 odd digits in a row. The Vigilance 
performance demonstrated the classical vigilance decre- 
ment. Ss performing the vigilance task time-shared with 
the memory task performed significantly more poorly 
than Ss performing the vigilance independently of the 
memory task.—Journal abstract, 
10088. Huber, R. John. (U. New Hampshire) Selec- 
live attention behavior as predicted by Adler's social 
interest hypothesis. Dissertation Abstracts Interna: 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6291-6292, 
10089, Prangishyili, A. S. (Georgian Academy of 
Sciences, Tbilisi, USSR) Problema ustanovki na 
sovremennom urovne eë razrabotki. [The problem of 
set at the present level of its development.] Matsne, 1968, 
No. 5, 129-142.— Discusses the major results obtained 
from studies on the concept of set, conducted by the 
Georgian psychological school in the USSR. Erum 
those aspects of the theory of set which um M 
present level of the theory, of greatest interest, an um [jj 
connection presents the results of research attempt fe 
substantiate the method of “fixed set Kar. Б 
experimental path to the study of the Hr Uu Й 
logical problem of (ће person.” Discusses Шера 
concept of set іп different branches оруш i 
learning theory, cybernetic theory of beha у, ys 
engineering psychology, and psycho presens 
the place of set in social psychology Eni broader 
experimental findings in favor of a vis the Yale 
conception of set than that jp 17 evaluative 
social-psychological studies on indivi ша ТАИ 
judgments about debatable social issues ena al 
10090. Stanek, Francis J. (Syracuse U.) 
stimulus complexity on selective a 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау, 
6959, b 
10091. Sverko, Ваш: qus 0 
ulty of Philosophy, Zagreb, Yugo: signa 
analiza uspleancéti u detektiranju Lei Г 1 
različitog osjetnog modaliteta. [A ler 
ysis of detection of rare signals PI logit 1970, 
different sensory channels.] Revija za Ps the degree 0 
Vol. 1(2), 13-21.—Attempted to десе Ша in a long: 
correlation among individual periormass the signals 10 
term monitoring (vigilance) task in Wi different sensory 
be detected were presented йош Fa type-reco 
channels. The vigilance task consiste Js The frequency 
train of stimuli similar to Morse signals. materia 


s timulus 
of the critical signals was 24/hr. Ey. f loudspeaker 
des (electro н i 
te flashes О Eg 


intion. Diser- 
} Vol З.В) 


Fac- 
Psychology, 
d Korelaclls 


rou, 


min. 
displays. Every session lasted RUE a unterbalanced 
Occurrence of different displays wa; igh, both fort 
The cross-modality correlations ps alarms (me @- 
correct detections and for the fals esting that in 
values .77 and .63, respectively) 5085 
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nces in vigilance performance are invariant 


© yijual differe p: ' 
nt sensory modalities. (English abstract) (22 


across differe: 
tel )—A. Fulgosi. 


10092. Warner, Harold D. (U. South Dakota) Effects 


ol intermittent noise on visual search tasks of 
varying complexity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


Wil(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6963. 


MOTOR PERFORMANCE 


10093. Bratfisch, Oswald; Dornič, Stanislav, & Borg, 
Gunnar, (U. Stockholm) Perceived difficulty of a 
motor-skill task as a function of training. Reports from 
ihe Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1970, 
No. ЇЇ, 7 p.—Used a simple wire labyrinth in an 
experiment involving learning of a 2-hand motor task. 14 
0231 yr. old university students were asked, after 
completing each of 7 successive trials, to give their 
estimates of perceived (subjective) difficulty of the task. 
For this purpose, the psychophysical method of mag- 
nitude estimation was used. Time was measured as a 
iiterion of performance. 7 repetitions of the task 
fesulted in a drop of performance time from 61-35 sec., 
ie, about 43%, while the perceived difficulty decreased 
from the initial value of 10—5.2, i.e., 48%. The course of 
both functions was fairly similar; the correlation coef- 
ficient of .96 showed a close relationship between 
perceived difficulty and time. It is suggested that, in the 
task employed, the estimation of difficulty was шашу 
based on the perception of time—Journal abstract. 

10094. Cohen, Leon. (Stanford U., Medical School, 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Synchronous bimanual movements 
performed by homologous and non-homologous 
Muscles, Percepiual & Motor Skills, 197I(Api); Vol 
32(2), 639-644.—Compared synchrony of bimanual wrist 
Movements by 12 normal right-handed Ss when homol- 
ogous muscles (c.g., left and right wrist flexors) and when 
nonhomologous muscles (e.g, left flexors an right 
extensors) were simultaneously ‘active. Movements of the 

limbs were less synchronous and more variable in the 
flonhomologous condition. Data imply the existence of a 
Unitary coupling mechanism which facilitates simul- 
d action of homologous muscles of the upper 
Ка abstract. > ia) 

. Dick, Robert A. (U. Minneso 
ee of component ad in a multi-dimensional 
ШЖ task. Dissertation. Abstracts МЕА О 
pr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6282. , 
“Р 96. Eysenck, Н. J. & Gray, J. E. (U. London oe 
Sychiatry, England) Reminiscence and pjects' 
he learning curve as a function of su! 
дис! 


ability level on the pursuit rotor. Bri 


h Joi 
Piychology, 1971 -215.—Co 
ogy, 1971 (May), Vol. 6202), 199 i 

Experiments in Mh the m. of the learning curve 
We and postrest, and the reminiscence Prr 
ere studied as a function of the bility 0 
mun on the pursuit rotor under conditions 
De 192 industrial apprentices 
Paduates served as Ss under different 

ПОЧ conditions. Both experiments е Urves 
Guivocal differences in the performance ae rest pause: 
Th low-ability Ss, both before and after length of 

леве differences were in part a func 
on EL pause, Reminiscence was also 
hie ility level, with high reminise 
fon Ss. The applicability, © 


theses to the phenomena 
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suggested which combines features from several earlier. 
theories, (28 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
10097. Frith, C. D. (U. London, Inst. of 

poss of [e ende) 197 drip 
ournal of Psychology, lay), |, 
197.—Derived 10 measures 1 

of the pursuit rotor performance of 30 20-35 . old male 
volunteers. These included variables the 
shapes of the distribution of hit and miss lengths and the 
amount of rhythmicity present in performance. The 
relationship between the various measures ЕТ 
performance could described in terms 

pendent factors: (a) the level of attainment (total time ов 
target), and (b) кч aom prn ‘There 
was a strong relationship between » 

ality, extroverts adopting velocit bo pe 
verts adopting position-matching. ‘There was no evidence 
that these differences in response style were due lo the 
greater production of rest pauses by the extrovertie 


—Journal abstract. 
10098, MacKay, Donald б, & 


An analog 
i T1(A\ ‘ol. 320 

Skills, 19 pss ш, тА frequent pe 0 ти No} 
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relationship between field associativity and the number 
of SPs identified. Moreover, when an SP was identified, 
the RT to SC was shorter in - than in low 
associativity fields. In these latter, entifving an SP 
increased RT to SC. Results are discussed in terms of 
Cognitive interaction between parallel processes of 
Stimulus identification in a system of limited capacity, 


—Journal abstract. 

10103. Larimer, James O. (Purdue U.) Reaction 
lime: A similarity analysis. Dissertation. Abstracts 
International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6295. 
І сн, Donald J. & Warehime, Robert С. (U 
owa) E of prim. and secondary aversive 
motivation on fi "withdraw! reaction time re- 
EXTR Journal of Experimental Psychology, 197\(Jul), 

ol. 89(1), 126-131. Assigned 129 male undergraduates 
lo 4 groups which received RT instructions: Group | 
received a shock for an incorrect response, Group 2 saw 
а “wrong” sign light up for an incorrect response, Group 
3 received no punishment for wrong responses, and 
Group 4 received shocks which were not paired with the 
RT signal. Group 1 showed Significantly faster response 
latencies and more avoidance responding than Group 3. 
This effect did not appear to be dependent upon the 
informational value of the shock since Group 2 
Tesponded significantly slower than Group 1, 
Group 4 responded slower than each of the other 3 
коор The effects of the signal-shock condition per- 
sisted for at least the Ist 20 extinction trials. Scores on 3 
personality inventories did not 
dependent measures 
conditioned anxiety played a 
ducin en faster 

10105. Morgerstern, Е, S., Haskell, S. H., & Waters, 
P. D. (London U., Inst. of Education, En. апа) Dis- 
single a multiple 
response units. Ergonomics, 1971(Маг), Vol. 


to a simple stimulus, 
mode. It was found 
affected by th 


presented in 
that the RT 


nse units 
were affected by the modality: RTs to visual ly presented 


| V 1 uency of 
errors in the auditory series was almost twice that of the 


шоп, J. ; Craft, John L., & Webst А 
- Iowa) Reaction time E onset and offset of 
tones: ага the cha 
element in a two-element display. Journal of Ex. 
perimental Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 197-202. 
—Conducted 2 RT experiments with 20 


than toward the light which 
involved an analogous auditory task which consisted of 
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Pressing right- or left-hand keys in response to the onst - 
or offset of a tone in 1 саг. On onset trials, m 
paralleled Exp. |, while on offset trials RTs were Taster 
on the side of the unchanged element, Results indicate 
potent stereotypic tendency to react toward the apparent 


source of stimulation.—Journal abstract, 
LEARNING 
10107. Ashley, Donald В. (Syracuse U.) Relative 


influence of three possible mediators of observa. 
tional learning: imaginal, verbal and Proprioceptive, 
Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1971(May), Vol . 
31(11-B), 6917-6918 | 

10108. Blaiwes, Arthur S. (Human Factors Tab, 
Orlando, Fla.) Transter as a function of task difficulty 
in pursuit-rotor and paired-associate learning. 
NAVTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 191000), No. 
1Н-172, 46 p.—Studied the generality а | 
findings across different kinds of tasks. e approach | 
taken was to compare the influence of task difficulty on | 
the performance in training and transfer of a paired- 
associate and pursuit-rotor task. Ss were 60 under 
graduates in Exp. | and 80 in Exp. Il. Difficulties 
connected with empirical attempts to answer the qus | 
tion of whether variables affect learning in the same wa | 
on different tasks are considered. Some problems s | 
the concept of “task difficulty” аге also id 
Suggestions for remedying these difficulties are gi | 

оигпа! abstract ^ [ 

10109. Bransford, John D. (U. Minnesota) Tm 
integration and the acquisition of ion 1), Vil 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197W(Apr), 
31(10-B), 6277 


1, (UÙ. 
10110, Dorfman, Donald D. & Biderman, Michael (0 


lowa) A learning model for a continuum 1 
states. Journal by Mathematical Psychology, И | 
Vol. 8(2), 264-284.—Investigated a S bs 
signal detection which assumes a continu E originally 
states. The model, a generalization of a ee К 

proposed by М. Кас and selected Sp OE d choice 
model were evaluated in a alterati К P 
signal detection task. The gener hable from the 
associated special models are quite the axioms of " 
viewpoint of parameter estimation, er ibo theoretical 
models generate tractable Шке wir models 
probabilities on each trial. Of the ДЕ 


c ion modi 
evaluated, the Kac error-Correcton Journal abstrach | 


i verage. (29 rel akota) 
Peis Brae Rind W U Soui Dilga 
Elimination of human avoidance гдр ment and 
immediate and оша — ы iere ss Intern 
response prevention. Disser! 26. 
tional, 1971May). Vol, 31(11-B), 67 i п & Badin 
10112. Gliner, Jeffrey A., Harley, J. Pon a 
Pietro. (Bowling Green State ОУ ө een function 
habituation of the orienting respo! resentation ап 
of instructions, order of stimulus Lab 1 Psycholog 
omission. Journal of Experi" ied ( 
1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), АА EO with тёрге 
undergraduates in 4 groups whic! Si stil i (light 
to order of presentation of sequens ы on Ist ОГО, 
or tone-light) and instructions (о Er ү 
element of the желсе) AT PHS 4. 16, and 20, 
the sequence except on Tri. non ShoW ia 
light was omitted. Жен habituation x Instruction 
order effect (р < .01) and an 


1086 
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interaction (р < 05). Ss with instructions to concentrate Ist occurrence, underlined 
on the Ist element of the sequence showed less underlined. over 8 paired С ОРЕ ЫШ, 
habituation. Some ог ienting responses to omission of 1 $$ chose the more frequent alternatives. Results indicate 
' element of the compound did occur.—Journal abstract. that (a) frequency discrimination was based on relative 
10113. Hill, Hunter S. (Claremont Graduate School) rather than absolute frequency differences in the 
Cue utilization as а function of change in relevant no-underlining condition, (0) rate of study trial pres- 
and irrelevant stimulus dimensions. Dissertation entation had a significant effect only in the reeling 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6935— conditions, and (c) performance improved over trial 
6936. only in the underlining conditions.—Journal abstract. 
erald & Weiss, Ethel. (State U. New 10119. Seidel, Robert J. (HumRRO., Div. M 


10114. Lazar, G 
York Coll, New Paltz) Can unlearning be undone? Alexandria, Va.) Theories and strategies 


Tests of the inhibition hypothesis. Psychological d 
Reports, 197\(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 819-826.—Investigated Professional Paper, 1971(Mar), No. 2-71, 14 p.—Dis- 
the suggestion that in the A-B, A-C paradigm, A-B recall cusses problems in bridging paps between learning 
might be facilitated after A-C learning if A-C were development by considerin, 
inhibited by a 3rd list. Exp. I with 56 undergraduates th 
showed that while A-C can be interfered with by a C-Cr identifying some promising © me (42 
* ч retention loss increased, contrary to prediction. «р o су) and information processing. ( 
xp. II with 45 undergraduates varied the A-C inhibition тей.) Hunks. " 
task without effect on A-B recall. However, in Exp. Ш 10120. Smith, Karl U. & Kao, Henry. (U, Wi 
with 64 undergraduates, data consistent with the inhi- Behavioral Cybernetics Lab. 
termination of social lea! 


bition hypothesis were obtained when the B items were 

from a different response class than all the other items Mental Disease, ngo, VOL he behavior of 1 
ied social learning by CT i task so that both 

t 


on the A-C and C-C’r lists.—Journal abstract. Н 
10115. Lippman, Louis С. (Western Washington State individual а pure ined or systems 
Col) Organization of intralist similarity in serial persons received p E ra 05 ей 
learning. Journal of General Psychology, 191100) Vol. error feedback i time computer 
85(1), 39-43.—3 groups of 15 undergraduates each A laboratory real ent-controlled sensory 
anticipated a serial list of compound stimuli (clusters) for combine the TRO TS CORE ined visual error display, The 
50 trials. Each cluster consisted of 4 CCCs which (a) 2Ssin controling enerated а variable sine wave апи 
were similar to other units within each cluster (Group compute: Dy had to compensate 26 аон) 
W), (b) were similar to units in corresponding spatia for which 0 у Results on 10 2-person кой, 
Positions between clusters (ВС), or (с) were similar to hens imotnteractive systems ertor in the 
Units in noncorresponding spatial positions between that the вне and significant learning 
clusters (BNC). Group W produced more correct producing ng Results suggest Uy ther than 
anticipations than BC and both of these groups pro- ck factors of interactive move ur 
duced more overt errors than BNC. Results are inter- feed a us n and reinf social guidance 
preted in terms of cue utilization and efficiency in discrete S ie pri determinants of 
acquisition.—Journal summary. 1 1 
Т orth Carolina, and 


ee David P. (U. : Зен ^ 
el Hill) The effects of discrimination tra! ) number 
multidimensional stimulus control in humans. Dis- pret A on ‘amount LA UK 
Sertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11- ing) Dissert arion Abstracts rermational, 
В), 6948-6949. problem) OAT. p. & Lippman, Lal aw 
gie Miller, Stuart. (Towson State Cod i0122. Turner, Kel р. oi 
iative prediction of mediated learning: rion) Seria solalion effect function 
1 Experimental Psychology, 19СЫ), SOSA. 187- Washia ons and stimulus intel. 7% groups ol 
a .—Studied the performance of 162 undergrai va тусо, | wale | P к 
а mediated learning experiment. Ss were presented with МУ; anticipa a inp idt wi ue 
indirectly related word pairs in each of 3 learning tasks: groups wert 'ormed uditory we stimul 
Pared-associate, serial learning, and free reca" ^ie zd » 
tat studied in forward facilitation, backward fa z ps 
A interference lists. Various a ani 
strength, derived from free associa- tion } 

dia correlated VE Joa An associative overlap func cotal-list P that an intense 

asure yielded high lations than РГ Же п 
"sed upon a HAS ‘nodel of mediation. Non: Sias information ton to facilitate 
qunificant correlations were found in the interference Ру niet con В 

оа (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. Ld Author 

. Radtke, Robert C., Jacoby; Larry і cote i a 


огде D. (Southern Illinois О.) Frequency, 


nation as a functi f repetition. ober C. & Beck, “4 
оп of frequency О R 

tals, Journal of уні Psychology. 197100 } 10123. Bobbitt, "differential judge 

ol. 89(1), 78-84—Assigned 90 undergraduates э State 2 Sere dioned stimul, WE perimental 

ae Ps in which (a) words were presented at E ME ad and mue "m paradigm- journal 

( on study trials and at a 2-sec rate 0D ue on the delay 


the more frequent alternatives were und 
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Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 398-402.—Studied the 
responses of 76 male and 52 female undergraduates in 8 
groups receiving (a) a single light CS of 1, 3, 9, or 27 sec. 
terminating with the onset of a 4-sec shock; or (b) the 
same CSs with an additional l-sec different color light 
CS following shock offset. Ss rated the CS(s) on the 
semantic differential (SD) before and after 12 con- 
ditioning trials. Onset and offset of the delay CSs were 
rated separately; the "backward CS" was rated as a 
unity. Results indicate that (a) as duration of the delay 
CS increased, onset was judged less aversive, active, and 
potent on the SD while offset became more aversive, 
active, and potent; (b) the addition to the backward CS 
significantly exaggerated the overall ratings of the delay 
CSs; and (c) the backward CS itself was judged to 
change in the direction of being equally good, weak, and 
passive at all CS delays.—Journal abstract. 

10124. Brophy, James C. (Vanderbilt U.) One-trial 
conditioned suppression and the retention of habit- 
uation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6921. 

10125. Brotsky, S. Joyce & Keller, 
Fernando Valley State Coll.) Semantic conditioning 
and generalization of the galvanic 
Locus of mediation in classical conditioning. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 
383-389.—Established semantic conditioning of GSR 
through the auditory presentation of neutral words with 
10 interspersed CS-UCS pairings. 24 male and 24 female 
undergraduates were trained with 


Stracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31 11-B), 6922. 
10127. Coffman, Маус t { à 


the operant rate of S.—Journal abstract. 
David В. (U. Delaware) Some de- 


6283-6284. 


10129. Farley, Frank H. (U. Wisconsin Stud, 
E , . (U. of 
individual differences in Salivary conditioning poss 
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Psychological Review, 1969(Jul), Vol. 61), 1-3 pe: 
studies on salivary conditioning in б, Ps irl 
difference variables. Recent Works using ad 
control and accurate continuous recor ing done ee 
shown salivary conditioning. Inter-S: variabili is 
important feature of this conditioning, Uses of sali 
Поли in personality research are Stressed. —K, C. 
10130. Furedy, John J. & Doob, Anthony №, (U, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Autonomic responses and 
verbal reports in further tests of the preparatory- 
adaptive-response interpretation of reinforcement, 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol, 
89(2), 258-264. Differentially conditioned 2 groups of f 
male and 8 female high school students in each of 3 
experiments with light and tone as CSs, shock as UCS, 4 
5-sec CS-UCS interval, and GSR and digital volume 
pulse change as autonomic responses. The trial series 
included interpolated UCS-alone trials. UCS intensity 
was held constant within Ss to test the regression, 
aversiveness, and preference hypotheses derived from the 
preparatory-adaptive-response (PAR) interpretation of 
reinforcement. The disconfirmation of all 3 hypotheses, 
together with the earlier disconfirmations by J. Furedy 
and A. Doob (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6) with varied 
within-Ss UCS-intensity arrangements, further weakens 
the PAR interpretation.—Journal abstract, Ü 
10131. Furedy, John J. & Doob, Anthony N. u 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Classical aversive co 
ditioning of human digital volume-pulse спара a 
tests of the preparatory-adaptive-response In Hy j 
tation of reinforcement. Journal of Erpen 
chology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 403-407.—Di is ders 
conditioned 24 male and 24 female high schoo s i 
with light and tone as 8-sec CSs and shock Co ‘ate 
CS+ offset) as UCS. The trial series де (152 
polated UCS-alone trials, and both ОСЅ intentii УҢ 
and 2.5 ma) and duration (.3, .8, and 2 sec.) W ME 
within Ss. 3 hypotheses derived from the pP @ 
adaptive-response (PAR) interpretation Ws change is 
the anticipatory conditional volume-puls tis 
negatively related to the rated per shocks are 
immediately following shock; (b) signale 


ү ( ks; and (0) 
rated as less aversive than ng shocks. 


пасу of the 
the adeg! the hypoth- 
were no 


signaled shocks are preferred ove 
Experimentally internal checks on tl ji 
tests of these hypotheses were positive, fee 
eses, and hence the PAR interpretation, ч 
supported.—Journal abstract. Juen 
РЇ 0132. Gouaux, Victor С. (Purdue AU LU ol 
of induced affective states on the e! instrumental 
social and non-social reinforcers in an Ттетайола), 
learning task. Dissertation sda La 
1. 31(10-B), . ississipp! 
аро оа ein E. (U. зорат ae gener 
An investigation of vicarious con' ‘elationships to 
alization, and extinction and their r tation, Abstracts 
Eysenck’s extraversion factor. piste 4036. è 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31( 3 UD Magn 
10134, Volckmann, David B. (абала gg tens 
tude, direction, and absolute level © classical eyel 
change as a conditioned stimulus тиб International, 
conditioning. Dissertation apes 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6308-6309. 


Verbal Learning 


10135. Tuinman, Jaap & Hafner, 
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Lawrence Е. (U. 
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paired-associate (PA) task was then presented in which 


tion value of adjectives in relation 
sentences. Psychological Reports, pictures of objects and CVC trigrams served as stimulus 
respectively. 


990.—Randomly assigned 90 and response members 
rt the predi that the linguistic €n- 


Ss learned pre- or post- Results sup] УШТ 
which the adjective coders would learn the PA task more slowly than the 


eded or followed the noun and were tested with 1 of perceptual encoders.—ournal abstract. 
} measures: (a) regular cloze, (b) precloze, and (с) 10140. Izawa, Chizuko, (State U; New York, Buffalo) 
removal of information. Responses to 60 sentences show Massed and spaced in palred-associate 
that the method of measurement but not the position of learning: List versus distributione. р, J i 
ihe adjective was a significant variable.—Journal ab- Experimental Psychology, 1971070), Vol. 8% > 
исі. 21.—Сопдис!ей 9 experiments with геу 
= 466) to examine practice distribution рона 

А : : verbal paired-associale learning (PAL). 8 erent 
Verbal Paired Associate Learning presentation designs were varied 9 
reinforcement (ты independen! 


10136. Bartolović, Božica & Vodanović, Mirjana. (Inst. 
of Psychology, Faculty of Philosophy, Zagreb, test (T) trials un [Келу respecte ih 
Yugoslavia) Pokušaj da se na nov način odredi (Б) spacing in ter practice a lit 
jonformnost odgovora dobivenih metodom analytic an n were observed for 

ing procedure for Although no jon method. 


slobodne asocijacije. [A new scor der the an 
evaluating conformity of free associations.) Revija m тоа performances were produced for ; 
Prihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(2), 45-47.—To adjust tor es ditions in all 3 sels ШЕЕ ; 

i ons of practice Recall 


insufficiencies of available frequency tables encountered 


rgia) Informati 
ч position In 
(ш), Vol. 28(3), 987— 
undergraduates to 6 groups. 


nominal forms of sentences in 


in practice, a new scoring procedure for evaluation of cal 

conformity of free-associations responses is proposed. R task on re. played а significant 

The responses for each stimulus word are classified in practice о Тур У practice on b n wat tral 

groups (categories) according to their meaning in entiating is considered 10, se erect 
the results. (16 г York, рый) 


in each of those groups represen! 
for each response in the group. 


elation to the stimulus Ё ОГ responses po ; i 
e stimulus word. The frequen pes Finem f 
—English abstract. рд ИР Chizuko, (State Y 
o meter, Alfred A., Gordon, Donald А matical Ps! , "m еы LA 
‚ Franklin M. (U. Alabama) В! m а 
a test m trials in puired-anociate Клм 


Versus differentiation in paired- earning. reinforced effects 
p" » | {‹геглешш] Psychology, А Vol. the for enn dic upon the ніне 
93 i ү i | the loc 
.— Conducted a series of expe n (B) trials А Re Both empirical „ш 4 


31) undergraduates „avail 

graduates to contrast the геѕропѕе-а uent 
and -differentiation i i response 4 firmed. through peogamming 
response-differentiation interpretations of : were СОП! under the basic (Cae » RB 


Pretraining effects in’ paired-associate (PA) learning: ази valid SS .. * 
E lity of the response terms TB reis (Co ered ia 


Rated ease of i 
8 pronounceabi pO 
Wis varied. Results support the response-availabilit T (Case solve the (ove 
Position. When responses were madi letely sail varied [rom 1 ores, be new то [ы at 
extant learning unique empirical resume 


ds to Ss in PA learning through 
in res, no advantage of relevant 0 
dining was observed at any level of 


Hn 
Y 
m 
| 
i 


owever, a substantial nonspecific post ithin wubseques! " 
PA learning a arise fro ^ т = 
Irrelevant E pens diete ate er Tan CM 
(Colne: Berry Franklin M. & Baume ih [р | ес of Т [Гы iria) potentiating 
s Coil., Ga.) Cue sel for мимен O 

Palred-associate learning. Journal, Ol fami арра abire Mighell, М galt 
log, 1971(Jul), Vol. 83, 123-130 Vol. 41:3 10142. Jonny cri мыт 4 changed ert 
Ostman and К. Greenbloom's (see РА, cue selecti sub C and cod L, уа. A 
к criterion technique” for measuring ГАЛ and Рух lear ond + س‎ = 
пар Paired associat learnin ME offers $ Ris tech- D] м process ol ولا‎ n jd 
: ments for more wides] i 1 огай" the zl ep 
SUE Specifically, data from 2 prev’ is one КЛ ы д em 7 
d to show the gain in analytica геройын ne. For en й ж) OS 

ol application of the Postman ш are the LZ during reine. 1 —- 
«e EY to redundancy paradigms ne. i SB IFO рое + r nd 
to ments and colors or 2 verbal elem during on the S» pot of vm ыы E 

iam compound stimuli.—Author o i diet and retroa имп ^ ant 

0139, Chenoweth, Edgar А. j learned 3 sequence Sant ч and 

yoming) Perceptual and lin ses during PO 21x1 oot e ® 


, "cognition m ire 
emory and ра 
chological Reports, 1911000), 


lassified 113 undergraduates be 
© basis of their scores on à mem 
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dimensions being same vs. different letter sequences on 
original and interpolated learning and same vs. different 
grouping on original and interpolated learning. When Ss 
changed organization from original to interpolated 
learning, negative transfer and retroactive inhibition 
were obtained.—Journal summary. 

10143. Loigman, Barry M. (Rutgers State U.) Acqui- 
sition and transfer with paired-associates and 
discourse presented visually and aurally. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6944. 

10144. McAdams, Lou A. (U. South Carolina) 
Mediation with a modified Chaining paradigm and 
varying percentages of experimental pairs. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 197Y(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 


6296. 

10145. Nelson, Thomas О. (U. Washington) Ex- 
tinction, delay, and partial-reinforcement effects in 
paired-associate learning. Cognitive Psychology, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 2(2), 212-228.— Presents a theoretical 
framework for comparing human paired-associate learn- 
ing with animal instrumental learning. The informational 
aspects of reinforcement are emphasized and reinforce- 
ment is considered to be an internal event which derives 
from, but is not necessarily isomorphic with, E's 
feedback to S. 
demonstrate extinction, delay of reinforcement, and 


85(1), 137- 
143.—Studied retroactive interference effects in group 
pated associate learning in undergraduates. Original 
earning for all groups consisted of practice on stimulus- 


retroactive-inhibition paradigm.— Aur, , 
10147. Smallwood, rd E 
analysis of economic leaching strategies for a 
simple learning model. T 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 
economic terms the decision problem for teaching a list 


f described by the 
l-element model with parameters that can Череп оп 


examples illustrate the licati i 
ы ee application of the algorithm. 
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10148. Wearing, Alexander 
Adams-Bray retrieval model 
Psychology, 1971(Jul, Vol. 89(1), 
assumptions underlying the com 
response retrieval in paired-asso 
Some alternative formulations, in 
Adams and N. Bray (see PAM 
presented. A PA learning experime 
theories was conducted with 61 fem 
Results indicate that (a) respons 
comparison occurred, (b) subjective 
meaningfully to other m (c) 
function of response correctness and wi 
to confidence judgments and response. 
strength, and (d) response criterion 
function of the other variables invo 
Provisional support for the Adams an 
indicated. (21 ref.) — Journal абай 


Reinforcement — 


10149. Bronson, Robert W. (U. Texas 
four contingencies of reinforcemel 
sponding of human subjects. Disserta 
International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11-В), 

10150. Guthrie, John T. (Johns Н 
for Social Organization of Schools) Motiva 
of feedback in reading. Center for 
of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U, Y 
p.—Investigated the effects of feedb 
and learning in a 3 x 3 factorial d 
undergraduates read prose sentences 1 
cloze test items. Feedback on each 
retention tests over the sentences were €1 
delayed, or omitted. Ss were then given ae 
the original passage to read for as long as 
a measure of perserverance and moti 1 
indicate that (a) delayed feedback ped 
(р < .05) more learning on the ta k 
feedback, (b) immediate b 

.01) more perserveran 1 
eie iun delayed feedback, and Op 
positively correlated (.46) with sco 
hension test over the continuation К 
explained in terms of different E. 
acquired to the reading task under 
conditions.—Journal abstract. 

10151. Lamberth, John C. Cn f 
sequential variables on. рей t 
dinal stimuli. Dissertation Uo : 

1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6294 6 ИТ 

10152. Laws, Carol J. (Soutien 
forcement density and the Ah 
human behaviors. Dissertation A 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6295. H 

10153. Newberry, Benjamin d rtial 
Response variability and the م‎ chol 
effect. Journal of Experimental Eur 
Vol. 89(1), 137-141.—Gave 120 m 
undergraduates acquisition Sd oa 
strumental task with 4 тайы Я 
could be operated on each trial. f which 
16 different response transitions 0! j 
as correct. It was found that under p? 
more different correct transitions i 
under continuous reinforcement. атп 
ment produced more emissions = 
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46: 
on and fewer emissions during extinction bility, the probability that the cue itself can be retrieved 


| reinforcement. Reinforcement rate did in the context of a recall situation, and 
affect the number of times each learned availability, the probability that 

response Was emitted in extinction. It is suggested that retrieval of the to-be-remembered item, were examined 
response variability could account for the partial It was found that (a) in free recall, m 
reinforcement effect іп situations in which response availability jointly determined the effectiveness of con 
variability has not been assessed.—Journal abstract, and (b) in prompted recall, only availability of cue war 


10154. Sallows, Glen O., Dawes, Robyn M. & 
Lichtenstein, Edward. (U. Oregon) Subjective value of 
the reinforcer (RSv) and performance: Crux of the 
§-R versus cognitive mediation controversy. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 
714-281.—Examined the effect of subjective value of the 
reinforcer (RSv) on performance in a sentence-con- 
struction, verbal conditioning task. 60 undergraduate 


during acquisiti 
than did partia: 
not signifi icantly 


males were randomly assigned to positive Or negative 
reinforcement groups in which they were reinforced 
following sentences beginning with designated pronouns. 
After each sentence, Ss rated the pleasantness of the 
reinforcer or of E's silence. Awareness of the pronoun- 
reinforcement contingency was assessed by (a) à post- 
conditioning. interview, (b) written thoughts about the 
experiment, (c) a simple recognition question, and (ye 
new card-sort technique. Using the most defensible 
criterion of awareness, only aware Ss who rated the 
reinforcer as more pleasant than silence showed signif- 
icant performance change. Performance of unaware Ss 
was unaffected by the value of RSv. It is concluded that 
J 


the effect of RSv on performance was mediated by 
ment con- 


awareness of the correct response-reinforce 


lingency. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. А 1. 

10155. Sanders, Richard M. (Southern Illinois U.) От " 31011-8), 6919. 

Two parameters of human discrimination learning. 10160. Colheart Y S v 

Psychological Reports, 1971070п), Vol. 286), 141-153; Canada) Memory 

—Tested 115 female undergraduates to determine the potheses in concept ideniicaton. E ion 

number of trials required to learn à concept-identh perimental Psychology, 197 мету а 

cation task. An analysis was made based on a notation! P'Omnduced 3, vl Па) көдө. 

system which associated stimulus elements of the 188 шм T^ asd wem wn = 

With reinforcement (S), with nonreinforcement (S от бе performed A CI wood 

With either re monreinforcement (D. fiery for events. during шй afer СЇ 4 
hereas increases З US ested 64 Ss were piven ө = Bodh тесин, LA 

Clements in a task (associated randomly with re^ 4§ Ss were ee barely aber? aan کل‎ 

forcement and nonreinforcement) made little differen’ recall fof ge aed mem 

in the number of training trials required to reach hr Significant bot we س‎ 

mastery, a slight increase in the number 0 perd? were obtained one ad 
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role of structuration in verbal retenti 
logique, 1970, Vol. 70(1), 95-108. 
of 20 words and were given 
mediately following acquisition, 
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trial to Group C; Ss in 
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10163. Ehrlich, S. & Ricat 
Faculty of Letters & Human Sci 


trial of any sort. 


permanent dominances w 
retention.—G. Rubin-Rabso 

10164. Fergenson, 
(Stevens Inst. of Tec 
ory interaction with 


tugh 


of] 


for each group. Each group was ass 
2 x 3 factorial design where the vari: 


was not seen as a factor in determinin, the degree of reh 1 protocols. (30 ref.)—Journal 

clustering. Results are interpreted as supportng G- A. & 10173. Saegert, Joel G. (U. Mb 

Miller's coding hypothesis about superordinate and retention interval and meaning #8 

subordinate labels. The nature of the categorization was recognition of implicit assola May), VO 

dot a epe equa! organizational or associa- sertation Abstracts International, 19 € 
е ons! etween izati 

AE Tai шы Organization and amount В), 6957. e U.) The 


s containing an equal number of each sex. Ss were 
ї the Ist 26 characters of the Russian alphabet in 


After 15 days, 
consecutive recall trials, without origi 
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inal stimuli. Recall 


ide and the number 
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igned to 1 cell of a 


Journal abstract. 10174. Santa, John L. (Purdu E 
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“ation Abstracts Interna- Abstracts International, 1971(Арт), VO 
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eau, М. (U. Poitiers, 10167. Johnston, Carroll D.& 
ences, France) Le róle Minnesota) Two more incidental tege 
de la structuration dans la rétention verbale. [The ferentially affect associative clusterin 
оп.] Année Psycho- Journal of Experimental Psycholo; 1971 
3 chology, 1971 (Jul), Vol, W 
—3 groups learned a list 92-95.— Presented a word list comprised of 
a free-recall test. Im- highly associated words in the same random 
a disorganized learning groups of undergraduates (N = 158). Groups | 
A and an organized learning were told to write a rhyming word, Groups 3 and 4 wrote 
oup B were given no learning appropriate modifiers or nouns, and Groi 
Ss were given 10 simply “took dictation.” Groups 2, 4, 
prewarned of the recall task, while Grou 
greater for Group С than В. Only '4 the Ss іп Group not, All groups were required to recall th 
A recalled less than Group B. These results are immediately after the list presentation. 
interpreted in terms of transitory dominances existing clustering and amount of recall were significantly greater 
within the verbal repertory which determine learning and [ог Groups 3, 4, and 5 than for either rhymi 
hich determine long-term is concluded that the rhyming task inhibited th 
assignment of meaning to words by Ss, thereby reducing 
Р. Everett & Teichner, Warren Н. the amount of clustering and recall.—Journal ата! 
hnology) Short-long-term mem- 10168. Lehr, Donald J. (Northwestern U.) Spon: 
learned long-term storage. taneous recovery of verbal items as a function of 
paradigm and type of recall test. Dissertation Absiraci 
International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6295-6296. 
10169. Mahler, William A. (Stanford U.) Effects ol 
manipulating information retrieval during study on 
the retention of paired-associates. Dissertation vi 
stracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), M 
but not physical, 10170. Meunier, Gary F. (Oklahoma State ) 
Memory search and rehearsal. Dissertation Absiral 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), oe the 
10171. Olson, Gary M. (Stanford U) A or 
les were base rate cognitive structure of noun phrases: Meronia 
$5 prize for best performance) and ratio of prenominal adjectives in ordinary БЫР (May) 
or 4:1). Data were tences. Dissertation A TNI International, Y 
pect to correct response and 2 t sof Vol. 31(11-В), 6952-6953. 
«ds ioi 7». ius Dewey. (Rockefeller U.) Analysis t 
10165. Fisher, Dennis F. Word recall and clustering rehearsal processes in free recall. 
type and Sorting perimental Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
leering Laboratories Conducted 4 experiments with female er during the 
1970(Мау), No. 12-70, 49 in which overt rehearsal was ei was 
Presentation of free recall lists. This with written 
ated words in strings of 2 or tape-recorded and analyzed in conjunction 
ed recall interval. recall data. In Exp. T lists of Vip 
presented to 25 Ss. The serial position e trenglh; a 
dom, card Sorting technique recall of items as a function of item Wes ‘rehearsal 
1 delay interval—1, 2,5, and 24 organization of list items were examined ust 
indicate that the amount and and recall protocols. The introductum recall 0 
led заң with increases in items into a free pos lish Apos я 
ver, word frequency, degree of distinctive item, items adjacen d 
е were not attested ds ae 249 the list as a whole. Exp. II with 15 Ss examin EX 
rom 3 different high Schools. in rehearsal associated with these гес; As 
III with 11 Ss, some items of a list "d 
of repeated items increased with spa en 
titions. 20 Ss were tested with E. I 
ore clusters than the con- categorized and unrelated items e m 
onstrained-sort group formed information was used extensively 1 ed to the observ 
р. Sorting technique rehearsal. Clustering in recall was rela 
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all effects. In 
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10175. Scarborough, Don L. (U. Pennsylvania) Mem- 
ory for brief visual displays of symbols. Dissertation 
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International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6303. 
Juan. (U. Paris-Sorbonne, Lab. of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, France) Ré- 
tention de paires de mots en fonction de certaines 
variables linguistiques. [Retention of word pairs in 
relation to certain linguistic variables.] Année Psycho- 
logique, 1970, Vol. 70(1), 123-130.—Investigated the role 
of variables in the retention of word pairs—the order of 
the elements of a pair and the "semantic congruence" 
between word pairs. Results indicate that these 2 
variables introduce significant differences in the correct 
retention of word pairs and that their roles are additive. 
An interpretation is given in terms of implied linguistic 
tules—G. Rubin-Rabson. 
10177. Shapiro, S. I. & Gregory, Judith. (U. Hawaii) 
Contemporary research on free recall: A duodecadal 
bibliography. Psychonomic Monograph Supplements, 
1970, Vol. 3(14), 221-242. 
10178, Shebilske, Wayne; Wilder, Lucinda, & Epstein, 
William. (U. Wisconsin) Forget instructions: Effect of 
selective rehearsal and categorical distinctiveness. 
Journal of Experimental Psychology; 1971(Aug), Vol. 
89(2), 372-378.—Examined the “only effect" in whicl 
recall of to-be-remembered (TBR) items is higher when $ 
is instructed to forget part of the list than when he is 
responsible for the whole list. Lists of 4 pairs, sul ivided 
insets of 2 pairs, were presented to 192 undergraduates 
With instructions to learn all items. 1 pair was test after 
each list, Between list presentation and the recall test, 5 
Was cued on '/; the trials that he would be responsible for 
only the Ist or only the 2nd set. On the remaining trials, 
the cue told S that he would be responsible for all 4 pairs. 
The use of categorized and uncategorized lists either 
Permitted or inhibited rehearsal. It was found. that 
ilferential rehearsal of TBR and to-be-forgotten iem 
Was not necessary for the only effect, and that the only 
effect was greater when the sets of pairs were 
Categorized. Results are discussed in terms © 
possible mechanisms underlying the effect of forget 
Instructions.—Journal abstract. 
я 10179. Smith, Anderson D. (U. Virgi 
ve interference in long-term memory 


Abstracts 
10176. Segui, 


е- 


nia) Reproduc- 
. Dissertation 


effect in the recall of Spanish names: 

Riperimentation with English and Spanish in Puerto 
o schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
\(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6959. ; 
ERA Titus, Thomas С. (U. Louisville) с 
ior detention. Dissertafon Abstracts. Interna 
(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6961-6962. Шр 
© 10182. Weber, Robert J. & Blagowski, Ji pa 
s klahoma State U.) Metered memory search pur 
шеште chanting. Journal of Experimental Из 

рый 1971(Jul), Vol. 89(1). 162170. Studi, 
e ormance of 8 wives of graduate St 
and ¢ do Des ang emissive chanting, ко 
ncurrently. When writing was US r 
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scanning. An effect due to compatibility of the memory 
indicating that even à 


ensemble selection in human 


ing. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1971( Vol. 
31(10-B), 6310. 

10184. Woodward, Addison E. & ^ 
(Albion Coll.) and in tree 
recall: Intentional unintentional. Journal ef 
Experimental P. , 197104), Vol. аш 10- 
116—Designed 2 free recall — and 48 


undergraduates O study 
remember ves ЖО п 
experiments, Ss were 
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was examined in 56 undergraduates. An adverse effect of 
similarity was found for compatible but not for incom- 
patible pairs. Serial recall and attempts to distinguish 
primary and secondary memory components by com- 
paring immediate recall with recall after a 20-sec 
distractor task were studied in 24 undergraduates. The 
semantic-similarity decrement again occurred with com- 
patible lists, but only after delay. This result suggests that 
semantic coding was limited to secondary memory. (15 
ref.)J—Journal abstract. 

10187. Block, Richard A, (U. Oregon) Effects of 
instructions to forget in short-term memory. Journal 
of Experimental Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 1 
9.—Conducted 2 short-term memory experiments with 
24 and 20 paid volunteers. In Exp. I, proactive inter- 
ference (PI) was reduced when Ss were cued to forget the 
Ist of 2 trigrams; but there was no reduction in 
retroactive interference when Ss were cued to forget the 
2nd. The residual amount of PI depended upon the 
acoustic similarity of the 2 trigrams. In Exp. II, PI was 
reduced when Ss were cued to forget the Ist 6 words in a 
12-word sequence. A subsequent recognition test, how- 
ever, showed that the to-be-forgotten words were 
Tecognized as often as words taken from sequences with 
no forget cue. Results support a hypothesis that the 
effects of a forget cue are due to differential storage and 
Tetrieval of to-be-remembered and to-be-forgotten 
items.—Journal abstract. 

10188. Butterfield, Earl C. & Belmont, John M. (U. 
Kansas, Medical Center, Kansas City) Relations of 
Storage and retrieval Strategies as short-term mem- 
огу processes. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 319-328.—Performed 6 ex. 
periments with high school, medical School, and under- 
graduate students (N — 61) to explore relations between 
Storage and retrieval 
Storage was indexed by measuring pauses following item 


ordinal position.—Journal abstract. 
10189, Clark, William В. (Oklahoma State U)A 
pupillographic study of Short-term memory search. 


Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971 
31(10-B), 6279-6280. ^ оа 
90. Detterman, Douglas К. (О. Alabama) Ве- 


сазы! as a determinant of induced amnesia in 
Short-term memory. Disseration Abstracts I і 
1971 (Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6281, pe o d 
10191. Diana. (U. California, San Diego) 
1 of pitch information in memory. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
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Swedish Ss with a fluent knowledge of Engli 
used. The messages were presented bot de 
0W the 


mother tongue and in English. Data obtained sh 
recall to be significantly better with Messages presente] - 
in the Ss’ dominant language, the difference being 
greater regarding the criterion of “order information” 
than that of “item information.” Results are interpreted 
in terms of differences in Coding capacity between the 
dominant and nondominant languages. (27 ref) —Jow. 
nal abstract. 
10193. Ellis, Norman R., et al. (U. Alabama, Center 
for Developmental & Learning Disorders) Amnesic 
effects in short-term memory. Journal of Experimental 
Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 357-361—Produced 
the von Restorff effect in a free recall experiment with 68 
undergraduates by the interpolation of a photograph of 
nude human beings at Serial Position 8 in a 15-item list 
consisting of line drawings of familiar objects. This effect 
was accompanied by a retrograde amnesia at the 2 send 
Positions immediately preceding the interpolated item. A 
substantial anterograde amnesia resulted from the nude 
photograph, affecting the 6 following positions. A 2nd / 
study presented 4 classes of 108-161 undergraduates 
with a recognition task. Lists of 30 photographs from 
popular magazines were shown at .75-sec or 150% 
rates, and recognition memory for 12 of the PONIN 
was probed by presenting 12 old and 12 new тешаи 
а “test” trial. Photographs of nudes were interpola i 
Serial Position 15. A profound anterograde ШШ 
resulted, with the effect being greater for the 9 ^ 
No retrograde amnesia resulted.—Journal. А) Ти 
10194. Falkenberg, Philippe R. (Due ating i 
influence of context on learning and о 
short-term memory. Dissertation Abstracts In 
al, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6284-6285. 
10195. Levy, Betty A. (U. Toronto, 
larity effects in short-term mem 
acoustic, articulatory and semantic Vr 
Short-term memory. Dissertation Abstraci 
al, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), den is-Sorbonne, Lab 
10196. Oléron, Geneviève. (U. Pari: hology, France) 
of Experimental & Comparative Psyc! | ours 
Les effets de série comme RU effects as 
processus de la mémoire immédiate. leri Année 
analyzers of immediate memory cn 3 levels of $ 
Psychologique, 1970, Vol. 70(1), 73-94: f backward an 
mnemonic activity, the establish e after à 
forward associative links hypo ute ‘investigated: 
I-trial acquisition of a series of words re stable consol- 
The primary effect depended on a Aa recency effect: 
idation of mnemonic traces than t or the 
Word associations only partially S associations were | 
primacy effect; backward cont however, the 
more numerous than forward associati eee in probed 
latter were more often given as ME develop th 
recall. Learning in the correct Or ency effect; 
primacy effect and reduced the ced (85 ref. 
increasing trials, recency gained in $ s 
Rubin-Rabson. , (U. 
"10197. Paivio, Allan & Begg e | ssocialli 
Ontario, London, Canada) ا‎ of Experimen ( 
overlap in short-term memory. -045 systematic Y 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 89(1), interitem 488027 
varied noun imagery-concretenes: oun triads іла 5499) 
iative overlap within and between no "yol, 34: P on 
Peterson and M. J. Peterson (see igm. 40 exte 
short-term memory (STM) para 
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school students supplied the free association norms, and 
7) summer school students served in the experiment. 
Although high- and low-imagery word sets did not differ 
in mean overlap, high-imagery nouns were recalled 
significantly better than low-imagery nouns. The 2 kinds 
of overlap interacted in a manner which suggested that 
high within-triad overlap facilitated recall when be- 
tween-triad overlap was low. Between-triad overlap had 
no effect at either level of within-triad overlap. Findings 
indicate that differential interference attributable to 
interitem semantic or associative relatedness cannot 
account for the superior recall of high-imagery nouns in 
STM or other memory tasks. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10198, Reitman, Judith S. (U. Michigan) Mecha- 
nisms of forgetting in short-term memory. Cognitive 
Psychology, 197 (Apr), Vol. 2(2), 185-195.—Introduces а 
technique applicable to the question: Does information 
in short-term memory disappear with time? The tech- 
nique appears to eliminate Ss’ rehearsal in the retention 
interval without introducing potentially interfering ma- 
terial, In the experiment, Ss read aloud 3 words, then 


engaged in a difficult auditory signal detection task 
intended to keep them from rehearsing for 15 sec., and 
esults provide 


then attempted to recall the 3 words. Ther 
no support for the principle of less with time as an 
explanation of forgetting in short-term memory. Q 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

10199. Sasson, Ralph Y. (U. Paris, Lab. of Ex 
perimental Psychology, France) Interfering images at 
sentence retrieval. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 56-62.—Conducted an experiment 
with 50 female and 150 male 15-17 yr. olds to test 
hypotheses of memory storage for concrete sentences. 
Pictures and concrete sentences produced significant 
retroactive interference (RI) on the immediate recall of 
unrelated and equally concrete sentences. Pictorial R 
Was not significantly lower than sentential RI. The rea 
amount of significant positive transfer was observ 
When the interpolated pictures ап sentences Wen 
telated and identical, respectively, to the origin 
sentences. Similar findings were observed wien fe. 
took place after a 3-day retention interval. Arguments 1 
favor of the hypothesis that concrete sentences are ч 
M retrieved primarily in the form of visual images 

esented. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. " 

s, 1000. White, Murray J. (Victoria U, МеВ 
ew Zealand) A parallel between single-le dis- 
multiple-letter recall of tachistoscoplc 'Y 

Plays. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971P S 
402—When lines of letters are tachistoscopH shown. 
Posed and Ss are required to report (8 all ner error 
or (b) single letters, similar bimodal bows hens the 
isttibutions arise. This observation sirf ріс proc 
Sequential trace-scanning theory of tachist 

essing —Author abstract. 

Sh 10201. Zechmeister, Eugene 
sO'tterm recognition memory logy 
крт Journal of Experimental PY d 
по. 890), 265-273. Manipal ted attempt 
salives and presentation met od in an а ОРИ 
"n іп short-term recogniti mich o 4 

ents, 24 undergraduates tation 
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procedure wherein a positive 

present. Under both conditions 

was faster for words from 3- than 5-item lists, While 
finding is in accord with a serial 
strategy, the presence of serial position 
ential recognition time to positive and negative instances 
in Exp. I, and the Jack of a presentation effect 
question this interpretation. Frequency was highly 
reliable in affecting recognition; however, several dil- 
ferences were not expected on the basis of frequency 
theory. (15 ref.) Journal abstract. 
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Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, England) Violent 
exercise and a cognitive task. Ergonomics, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 14(2), 265-267.— Describes 3 experiments with 21 Ss 
investigating the effect of a burst of violent exercise upon 
à cognitive task. No decrement was detected; and it is 
concluded that mild hypoxia did not account for 
decrements in skills previously found. (French & 
German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

10207. Katzman, Natan I. (Stanford U.) The effects 
of uncertainty and choice points on cognitive 
processing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6939. 

10208. Staudenmayer, Herman & Schvaneveldt, Roger 
W. (Graduate Research Center, City U. 
Instructions and 
relevant-redundant information. Journal of Experi- 
mental Psychology, 
led the effects of instructions, discriminability, and 


Hopkins U., 
1971(Арг), No. 99, 38 P.—Examined 6 alternative 


Problem Solving 


10210. Gaudet, Irby J. Aub 
and transfer in ihre leah кот соо 


оѓ Psychology, Faculty of Phil 
ugoslavia) "Brikaz novo testa VER y rand 
osjetljivosti za probleme. [Problem Test”: Instrument 


г as Sensitivity for roblems. ij 

Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(2), $ el Zr Buma 
roblem Test," а 70-item instrument designed to 

measure Sensitivity to problems. Every item presents a 
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different problem situation. Nothing j 
about the nature of problems so that the bya 
to find the problem. The solutions are easy to find 
the understanding of the Problem situation, n 
mmu and correlation coefficients with 
traditional measures of intelli ence are given, (Engli 
abstract)—A. Fulgosi, н Bien: (Engh 
10212. Parkman, John М. & Groen, Guy J, (Car. 
negie-Mellon U.) Temporal aspects of simple addi. 
tion and comparison. Journal of Experimental Ру. 
chology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 335-342 — Presented 4 
male and 2 female undergraduates in 5 sessions with 
series of simple addition problems of the form 
+q = nn. Ss were asked to respond rapidly whether the 
solution given with each problem (nn) was correct or not 
On !/ the trials, the presented solution equalled the true 
sum, and on the remaining trials, the presented solution 
differed from the true sum by not more than 2. Additive 
addition-stage and comparison-stage RT effects were 
found for correct responses. For the addition stage, 
latencies increased linearly as a function of the minimum 
addend and also as a function of the sum. For the 
comparison stage, negative responses had longer latet 
cies than positive responses.—Journal abstract, 


Concepts 


1 
10213. Borich, Gary D. (Indiana U.) Learning " 
transfer in concept identification as a nee 
concept rule, saliency, and stimulus Acta 
sertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 3 
B), 6918-6919. | 

4 10214. Bower, Archibald С. (U. Alberta, Benen 
Canada) Some transfer effects among ror d 
rules. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1 (8C) nik 
Vol. 89(2), 407-410.—Examined biconditiona € d 
training effects and the effects of Шеше OD) rules 
inclusive-disjunction (ID) and joint tena m 
upon BC rule learning. 112 unde training and 
assigned to 7 groups which (a) received B e ID 
then solved either ID or JD problems, (b solved BC 
problems, (c) solved JD problems, on "nd (0 
problems after solving JD or ID Dro E Д 
worked on BC problems alone. BC prera bis 
helpful with the JD rule. Only пес Ж hien the 
facilitated performance on BC prob! P RC was hal 
tules were compared in difficulty, the fer effects were 
followed by the JD and the ID. адр table” stra 
related to the development of a “truth h 
and to increased familiarity with journal abstract 
rules assign stimuli to response classes.- Ruth, (Hebrew 

10215. Eifermann, Rivka R. жо conjunctive 

U., Jerusalem, Israel) A сопрат сано ке Jounal $ 


g was most 


the way in whic 


and disjunctive concept 2 - 
General eo уу йу 1971(Jul), Vol. we conjunctive 
undergraduates were assigned to 4 Lara The com 
and disjunctive number and form p esti 

parison showed that (a) after initia ч 
identifying disjunctive concepts ven КОЙО conjuncti 

accomplish than corresponding ta: s approached 


5 imental task wa! ich rules 
concepts; and (b) the experi d of puzzle, in э шй 


and treated by the Ss as a kin ай 
of a new poda had to be mastered ашаа A 
similar to that of formation and acq АЙ of 
familiar from everyday life Author cael Lab. of 
10216. Falmagne, Rachel. (U. tification: Енесі 
Psychology, Belgium) Concept iden 


EX PERIMENT. 


the intertrial int 

of information proces: 
Psychology, 1971(Мау), 
results of 2 expe 

except for the 

sec) and the ITI (r 

10 3 sequentia 

is related 


10217. Gambino, Blase P. (U. Massachusetts) Con- 
cept identification under complete learning. Disser- 
E Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-В), 
10218. Gillman, Irene 5. & Gillman, Stephen 1. 
(Hofstra U.) Associative strength and class m 
bership as factors in concept formation. Journal of | 
General Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 84(2), 313-316.—1n. 
42 xX 2 X 2 factorial design, 96 undergraduates : 
lo find pairs of words which were either class or nonclass — 
related and either of high or low verbal associative — 
strength, Results indicate that only the variable of 
associative strength produced a significant effect—Au- 


thor abstract. ТР: 
10219. Kantowitz, Barry Н. (Purdue U.) Information ® 

versus structure as determinants of pattern (А. 

ception. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1971 А 

Vol. 892), 282-292 —Used 2 finite-state grammad 

(structures) to generate sets of letter strings equal 

informational value. After 20 female r 

learned 5 3-item blocks from a structure, а 

different recognition test composed of equal n 


strings from each structure showed. significant Per 
crimination between structures. This UA Гы 
recognition performance was not improved When were Pi 


informed of the origin of different as well as 

or when randomly generated strings Were 

| set of constrained strings. Interpolation of 

Phase between the 2 recognition tests caused 

ment on the 2nd recognition test. While 0 

feedback improved overall performance, 

facilitate performance on the 2n 

Results fail to support explanations of pales 

lion which are based upon the info | 

рон of constraint facilitation is tenna ith 

тес і . 

ge mechanism, and compariso! (21 ref. 


meaningful material are discussed. 
tract, 
qe Kenoyer, Charles Ec меи 
ypothesis theory 
псері learning tasks. Dissertation 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 310 -B EE 
ca 2l. Lowenkron, & 0 
lifornia, Santa Barbara) 
ntification problems 
páring reversal eff / 
oy. 1971(Jul), VoL E 
nation-learning test 10 & 
E ned to respond to 12 stimuli, 4 
y on nonoutcome trials where 


46: 10226-10236 


and indicate that Ss in the different information groups 
emphasized different aspects of the hypothesis pool. 
—Journal abstract. 

10226. Williams, Gloria F. (Los Angeles County Dept. 
of Mental Health, Calif.) A model memory in concept 
learning. Cognitive Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 
158-184.—A concept learning model was developed and 
tested in 2 conjunctive attribute identification tasks. The 
model includes assumptions about the focus of attention, 
decision making, and memory for stimulus information 
and prior decisions. Predictions are made about how S 
changes his hypothesis following an error. Procedures in 
both tasks allowed inference of the $% current hypoth- 
esis. Selections and error statistics for the hypothesis 
were in the majority of cases accurately predicted by the 
model. Deviations from predictions on hypothesis 
sampling occurred for naive Ss but not for trained Ss 
who were required to state a hypothesis on each trial. (31 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

10227. Wojtaszek, Florence P. (Fordham U.) Con- 
Cept formation as a function of information type and 
rule difficulty. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6310-6311. 


DECISION & CHOICE BEHAVIOR 


10228. Barrett, Helen R. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
effect of payoffs and prior probabilities on decision- 
making about normally distributed populations. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6274-6275. 

10229. Fischer, Gloria J. (Washington State U.) 
Number of event choices and the difference be- 
tween event probabilities in 
learning. Journal of Experimental 
Vol. 89(1), 192-196.—Examined the 
tiple-event tasks in human probability learning result in 


EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


cerning the effects of patterns of reinforcements an 
nonreinforcements on the PREE. Results are interpreted 
as being in general agreement with predictions from 
sequential theory. It is suggested that human choice 
behavior can be best described as a Situation where S, 
process information for „the purpose of developing 
Sequential response strategies. (26 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10231. Howell, William C. (Rice U.) Uncertainty 
from internal and external sources: A Clear case of 
overconfidence. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 240-243.—Hypothesized that if, 
as earlier work suggests, people tend to be overconfident 
of uncertain outcomes which depend on their own 
performance, they should show a preference for situa. 
tions in which the total uncertainty is more internal (I) or 
skill-based than external (E) or environment-based, The 
I-E composition of objectively equiprobable choice 
alternatives in a paired-comparisons paradigm Was 
manipulated. Each alternative included a specified 
criterion on a dart-throwing task (I component) and à 
specified zone on a probability spinner. 15 undergrad- 
uates, trained to a stable dart-throwing level under | of 
different set conditions, made a series of choices at 3 
overall uncertainty levels. Neither variable modified the 
chief result, which was a clear-cut verification m 
hypothesis (87% of all choices were in the ШЧ 
direction). Scaled preference values for the various FE 
mixtures were generally as expected, except a fice 
chological distances” were аівргорот ж оа 
under the highest level of overall certainty. 
abstract. 


10232. Hsia, Heidi M. (Purdue U.) The role of abilly | 


i isk-taking 
and motivation in achievement-oriented risk-ta | 
behavior. Dissertation i International 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6291. ~ 

10 Jordan, Ronald D. (Indiana U.) be 
response uncertainty as a function of va Taide 
and flexibility of closure. Ded 5 
national, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6 Т. of Ameri) 

10234. Kraft, Thomas R. (Catholic U Pie inter: 
Choice reaction time as a ا‎ Skill/chance 
nal/external personality ا‎ value. Diss 
instructional set, and reinforcemen Vol. 34119. 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), 

6877. sı 

10235. Lichtenstein, Sarah & К 
Research Inst., Eugene) Reversals 
between bids and choices in 93971 (ul), Vol. 8901) 
Journal of Experimental Psychology, 1 


46-55.— Conducted 3 сурек prefer 


h bet separatel 


per bi. 
$ bet often receive’ Mee risky 
is concluded that these inconsistencies y a information- 
decision model, but can be unde dd 
‘ocessing considerations. In to accoun 
Gut to win and adjusts it aoum there Б a 
other attributes of the bet. In cho! ominates bids 
natural starting point: amount to win ТО, 
not choices.—Journal abstract. Indiana U) "i 
10236. Lindman, Harold R. (ries, Jour 
Sistent preferences among 2 Vol. 8902); 
Experimental Psychology, 1971(Aug). 


1098 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


d 5 decision-making experiments with a 


497.—Conducte 
total of 119 undergraduates. It was found that Ss, when 
choosing among bles, tended to prefer gambles with 


bilities of winning. The same Ss, when naming 
ferred gambles with small probabilities 


п proba! 
amounts. Results generally support 


ling prices, pre 
of winning larger 
those found by P. Slovic and S. Lichtenstein (see PA, 

Vol, 43:2036) in a previous study. Contextual factors that 
might have contributed to this inconsistency were 
eliminated in the series of experiments. Changes in 
preferences over trials were found which fit a hypothesis 
of learning through simple reinforcement.—Journal 
abstract. 

10037. Lynn, Richard S. (U. Southern California) 
Decision making: An individual parameterized 
deterministic model. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6945. 

10238, Pollatsek, Alexander. (U. Massachusetts) The 
Inconsistency of expected utility theory with certain 
classes of single-peaked preference functions. 
Journal of Mathematical Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 

80), 225-234.—Compared the “psychophysics of gam- 

bling” model, in which a person is assumed to have a 

single-peaked or monotonic preference function on each 
| of the primary psychological dimensions of a gamble, to 
| the expected utility model for 2-outcome gambles. 2 

theorems are proved, the Ist of which shows. that 
expected utility (EU) theory is inconsistent with single- 
peaked preference functions on both skewness ani 
| Variance, while the 2nd shows that subjectively-expected 

Utility (SEU) theory is inconsistent with single-peaked 

preference functions on both skewness and range. The 
M of the theorems is discussed and a weak test 
of SEU theory is made employing the 2nd theorem. 
Journal abstract. 

10239. Schmitt, David R. (U. Washington) Effects of 
Intermittent reinforcing consequences on task 
choice. Psychological Reports, 1971(fun), Vol. 28(3), 

M-776.—Explored the effects of supplementary rein- 

forcement on 1 of 2 tasks as an element determining task 

Choice, In an experimental setting, work on етот 

Paying of 2 concurrent operants received additions) 

Tünforcement on either a fixed or variable intem 

Schedule. A wide rage of addition magnitudes Tak 

Studied under each schedule. Results from 8 Геше 

Undergraduates indicate that addition magnitude f, 

ilicantly affected task choice only when additions wei 

ные at unequal intervals. Under this schedule 
igher the additions the greater the time spent ed 

1 «T paying task. The fixed interval schedule рг 

n Small amount of time on the lower paying and 

"Рата е of addition magnitude. These ndings and 

Ose from a previous study suggest that additions 
Ке when applied to opposing tasks : 
g have similar effects on patterns 0 


Ournal abstract. re to 


uke U.) Self expo 


nism for this tradeoff 

probably o making atn nd 
stimulus controlled response 

mean latency of SCR’s rw 
be estimated from a si 


Guess model, this result is interpreted to mean thet 
tradeoff here was produced almost entirely by I| 
different proportions of fast guesses and constant 


imulation of political decision 
pene International, 197W Apr), Vol. 3 В. 6212- 


6313. 
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10240. Senseni D 
Information ene: John. ( сепа and фе 
аз a function of decision ет Шбс] бт А деву эва met © 
nction of information. Dissertation Abstracts I discharge 9 stimulus S, cae димен жы, 
ional, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 689% orrection lor Mag exe behavior y omage vom ы ыш, 
їз 241. Yellott, John 1. (U. Minnesota) Cf adeoll И боду to er sensory единым эн de 
lst guessing and the speed-accuracy ial P pot driven D офи geet ST кы 
| foice reaction time. Journal of MA спой КТ ойи BOO iing batter ге бн 
- tology, 1971(May), Vol. 802), 159-199; as his bias elicited esci (6 nt 
for Те5ропзе latency varies as the S charm accuracy pain sensory 
4.7660 vs. accuracy; this is the Pres а mech" \ 
eoff. Ollman’s fast guess model provi 1099 
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10246. DeLong, Mahlon. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Central 
Central patterning of movement. Neurosciences Re- 
search Program Bulletin, 1971(Jan), Vol. 91), 10 
30.—Reviews the interaction between central patterning 
and peripheral feedback in the production of coordi- 
dau n motor input in certain basic movements. “While 
the contribution of central patterning is enormous in 

t every instance, it is striking how varied is the role 
of proprioceptive feedback—in some instances exerting 
only a nonspecific tonic effect (wing-beat frequency 
control in the locust flight system), in other cases 
providing phasic reinforcement of discrete phases of the 
movement (lobster swimmeret), and elsewhere providing 
liming cues for the overall patterning (dogfish swim- 
ming)."—B. Preilowski. 

10247. Divac, 1. (Nencki Inst. 
Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Functions of the caudate 
nucleus. Acta Biologiae E xperimentalis, 1968, Vol. 28(2), 
107--120.—Discusses the hypothesis that neostriatum has 
many functions as well as cortex, and that inter- 
connected parts of cortex and neostriatum subserve the 
same behavioral functions, probably at different levels. 

functional heterogeneity of the neostriatum is 
considered to be the most important aspect of the 
hypothesis. (63 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10248. A. (Research Inst. for Pharmacy & 
Prague, Czechoslovakia) The importance 
of research in biogenic amines for the experimental 
онат y. Activitas Nervosa Superior, 

(Aug), Vol. 12(3), 215-225.— Presents a review of 
the present knowledge of the physiology and biochem- 
a of adrenergic and Serotoninergic neurons in the 
CNS and new information published in the year 1969, 
(101 ref.)\—H. Brumi. 

Ж NN Md) бе tional Inst. of Mental 
ealth, Bethesda, Md.) Control of movement: 
Feedback and corollary discharge: A merging of the 
Neurosciences Research Program Bulletin, 
‚ Vol. 9(1), 86-112.—Reviews that part of a 
work session concerned with 3 types of feedback in the 
control of movements: (a) internal feedback, i 
feedback arising from within the nervous system (e.g., 
erry’s “corollar discharge," von Holst and 
ittelstaedt’s "efference сору,” and Mackay's 
"feedforward Control"); (b) response feedback, ie., 
afferent feedback; and (c) knowledge of results, ie, 
feedback arising from the external environment as an 
eei consequence of movement. Included is a 
cont on by O. n on "recent developments 
on internal feedback" with 3 
afferents.”—B. Preilowske Кона 
V. & W. 


of Experimental 


10250. E Edward Thach, W, Thomas. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) 
Gentral control of movement: Strategies and tactics 
in of Neuro- 


113-140.—Reviews 
work session by К. 


Corticofusimotor 
Preilowski. 


10251. Flur, E, & Mellström, A, (Royal Caroline 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Inst, Stockholm, 5weden) Vestibular 
differential reaction. Acta Oto-Laryngo) 
197 KApr), Vol. 71(4), 299-302. ppli i 
larization to 20 a % 
interplay between the 2 labyrinths during di 

stimulation conditions, Results indicate that it is the 
difference in activity between the 2 reflex arcs which 


determines the direction and intensity of the Teaction, 
ie. the vestibular reflex arcs function in the same way as 
a differential amplifier. (German summary)—Journal 
abstract. 

10252. Henry, Kenneth В. (U. Wisconsin) Genetic, 
neural, and stimulus variables in Sound-induced 
convulsions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6291. 

10253. Isgur, Jay A. (U. Massachusetts). Inter- 
modality interaction in the cortex of the 


unanesthetized rat. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6292. 

10254, Kimura, Doreen & Vanderwolf, C. H. (U 
Western Ontario, London, Canada) The relation be- 
tween hand preference and the performance of 
individual finger movements by left and right hans 
Brain, 1970, Vol. 93(4), 769-774.—"Normal left-hande 
and right-handed Ss were asked to flex a single finger or 

airs of fingers at the middle joint. Ability to do dm 
ester for the left hand than for the right, the left- a 
superiority being most consistent for right-handers. í 
fi TII - neural mechanism for han 

ndings suggest that the neural nA та 
preference is not based on an in the 
of fine movement." —W, A ilson. | 

10255. Luria, А. R. (USSR Academy of Pedagogio 
Science, Moscow) The process of гелесо КЫР, 
light of modern neuropsychology. М Д ries, 
International Journal of Psychology in A куйо 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(2-3), 61—74.—In e ы di 
physiology, the basic mechanisms к NE dp 
"reflection" were presumed to be i higher metal 
Pavlov introduced in the physiology ol E tinse f 
activity, the concept of “analyzer” to ticipate in е 
“sensory organ.” 3 groups of neurons pam ction? 
reflection process, including the highest levels of 
changes in the signal received. At the a of 1 
evolution, progressively greater cortic ееп, Reflection 
analysis and synthesis of information Is е 
must be understood as a complicate 
working parts of the cortex. The д 5 
takes a fundamental place in the mate! 2 

ition.—R. D. Nance. а) 
«0810256. Ramsey, Herschel R. (U. Оол ular 
effects of visual information ofhstracis. Ine? 
nystagmus habituation. Dissertatim 55 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-В), Hie i Krakow, 

10257. Smiatowski, A. (Jagellonita the dog: Il 
Poland) Studies on the hypothalam орде Exp 
Intermediate (tuberal) part. Acan В escri 
mentalis, 1968, Vol. 28(2), a 
topography and connections 
gre of the dog's hypothalamus, 
Series of 8 myelin sections from th 
stained by the Weigert:Wolters me ia 
diate part of the hypothalamus 1s y an 
anterior part of this structure d 
millary bodies caudally. The follo dn 


of reflection 
Мет sti theory à 


: Н ventrolà n 
described in the intermediate part: î lar, pos a 
dorsomedial, dorsocaudal, dorsal, in ro jater ; 
lateral, posterior supraoptic, 


1100 


i 


d system of jointly 
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tuberomammillary nuclei as well as the periventricular 
area, These areas were distinguished in the hypothal- 
amus of most other animals with the exception of the 
ventrolateral nucleus, W hich was reported only from a 
few mammals. In general, the myeloarchitectonic anal- 
sis of the intermediate part of the hypothalamus of the 
dog showed that this region does not differ much from 
the essential structural scheme of the hypothalamus in 
other animals in topography, structure, and connections. 
30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

10258. Trykova, О. V. (Inst. of the Brain, Moscow, 
USSR) Sravnitel'noe izuchenie korkovogo kontsa 
slukhovogo analizatora v postnatal'nom ontogeneze 
u nizshei obez'yany i cheloveka. [Comparative study 
of the cortical terminus of the auditory analyzer in lower 
simian and human postnatal ontogenesis.] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1971(Feb), Vol. 71(2), 233- 
240.—Presents the results of: (a) an ontogenetic study of 
the cytoarchitectonic development of the cortical divi- 
sion (Fields 41, 22, 41/42, 42) of the auditory analyzer (in 
monkeys in the posterior part of the superior tempo 

!/,- and 1-yr-old 

the devel- 
man. A 
esis of the 


„f Field 42, (b) the division of Field 41 

better expression of ar signs. 

There were also differences in times and rates of 
formation of these fields, corresponding 10 the great 


differences in times and rates of formal E 
sensitivity after birth—differences connected wi! the 
appearance in man of the 2nd signal system. 
summary) (39 ref.)—J. D. London. 

10259. Vardiman, Donald R. (U. Oklahoma) A 
re-examination of localization of function in the rat 
Neocortex. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
I971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6962. f 

10260. Wurtman, Richard J. (Massachusetts Inst. 0} 
Technology) Brain monoamines and endocrine func- 
tion: Neuroendocrine transduction: An essay. +оо 
Sciences Research Program Bulletin, 1971(Mar), Vol. a) 
182-187.—In general, the brain sends signals to o! E 
Organs via synaptical chains of neurons. However, 10 
Some tasks, including regulation of concentrations © 
certain substances in the extracellular fluid, and cont? 


ducer cells." Their input signal is that of à пеші 
respond to a neurotransmitter diffusing ACTOS ans 
suites typically at a synapse. Their outpul sign: i 
at of a true endocrine cell; they emit © RU 
aes that are delivered by the circulation to mi 
of cells in the body, but only а relatively 5m 
3 cells can decode the message. At least 5 
thee Pherally and 2 centrally innervate 
us classified.—U. A. Preilowski. 


Neuroanatomy 


10261, Fial, Ronald А. (U. Hawaii) Hippocam n 
Structure and function in the albino rat. Рівепап 
stracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 


LESIONS 


0) 
10262. Harriman, Arthur Е. (Oklahoma State 


46: 10258-10266 


Inadequate intakes of NaCl 

rats given a 20% voee, Posee 
1.5% NaCl solution. Journal of General psy 
1971020), Vol. 85(1), 115-121.—Studied the importance 
of palatability in organization of fluid choices after 
bilateral adrenalectomy. in 2-bottle drinking tests with 
laboratory rats. ADX Ss given фер пилон срце 
NaCl drank no more NaCl than did Ss 
given the same fluids. 
icantly more weight than did ADX 
distilled water “NaCl. Preference for the sugar 
solution tly checks onset of comper NaCl 
appetite in naive ADX rats as 
preoperatively experienced with 
tions.—Author abstract. 


after 
iologia Bohemoslovaca, . 
дей. visual. evoked plena i 
chinchilla rabbits treated with tul м rostropontine 
eise scion komputer). I 
ay analysis) tha the operation ed 
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46: 10267-10282 


and air drinking in rat. Dissertation. Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6282-6283. 

10267. Elkins, Ralph L. (U. Georgia) Effects of 
limbic lesions of irradiation contingent saccharin 
Preference shifts. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6927. 

10268. Fife, D. (U. South Dakota) Stimulus 
equivalence reactions in monkeys with lesions of 
the dorsolateral prefrontal cortex. Dissertation Ab- 
Stracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6931. 

10269. Flood, Nancy С. (U. Minnesota) Effects of 
telencephalic and olfactory tract lesions on appeti- 
tive runway performance о! the goldfish, Carassius 
auratus. Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6285. 

10270. Hanson, Donald С. (U. Pennsylvania) Drink- 
ing by rats with septal-area lesions during acute 

‘olemia. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1 (Му), Vol. 31(11-B), 6934, 
H 


0271. Henke, Peter G. (U. Georgia) Changes in 
зе to conditioned reinforcement following 
$, septal area and 


amygdala. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6935. 
10272. Hicks, Samuel Р. & D'Amato, Constance J, (U, 
Michigan, Medical Center) Motor-sensory and visual 
ior after hemisperectomy in newborn and 
mature rats. Experimental Neurology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
29(3), 416-438.— emoved 1 lateral half of the forebrain 
and diencephalon from 22 infant and 6 adult hybrid and 
Wistar rats. Ss were then compared with 16 sibling 
Controls. Operated Ss showed (a) loss of tactile placing 
Opposite the ablation, (b) the ability to discriminate 
visual patterns, and (c) the ability to visually gauge 
Variable jumping distances. Some Ss performed the 
visual tasks using the eye opposite the hemispherectomy 
alone, which was exclusively supplied with uncrossed 
retinogeniculate fibers. Differences between Ss were (a) 
loss of tactile placing after Operation in infants was 


ref.)—Journal abstract.‏ 31( ت 

i Henry E. (Texas Chri tian U, 
effects of type of lesions and percentage те 
weight loss on measures of motivated behavior in 
rats with hypothalamic 8. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6946, 

10274. Ni Sandra 


A. (U. Pennsylvani Effect. 
of primary cortical ablations on od “ern 


sensory evoked responses in chronic cats. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 


6297-6298. 

10275. Seva Di: Antonio, (U. Za: i 
School, Spain) Algunos реле анд mee uci 
perimental por Serrados en polo frontal de distinta 

aspects of experimenta] catatonia with 


amplitud. [Some 
Various induced serrated lesions of the frontal cortex.] 


Archivos de Neurobiología, 1969(Арг), Vol. 32(2 
189.—Describes ique applicable for usc sa 
investigations = а new technique applicable for use in 


experimentally induced 


feli : 
ique, called the feline catatonia. 


The (ес Serrated technique, consists of 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


the application of bow knot n lon sui 1 
induced serrated lesions on surfaces of the o 
in cats. Brain electrical activily is monitored during th 
procedure via EEG recordings. Induced lesions ate 
found to produce diminution of aggressive behavior in 
cats; there appears to be a correlation between lesions of 


the frontal lobe and experimental catatonia, This 
technique is recommended as a means of investigation of 
catatonic behavior in cats, (French & English sum- 
maries) (15 ref.)—B. A. Stanton, 


10276. Sherman, S. Murray. (Australian National U, 
Capital Territory, Canberra City) Role of visual cortex 
in interocular transfer in the Cal. Experimental 
Neurology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 34-45.— Investigated. 
the role of the visual cortex (areas 17, 18, and 19) asa 
locus important for interocular transfer, 14 cats were 
tested for interocular transfer of a series of brightness 
and pattern discriminations in а 2-choice, positive 
reinforcement paradigm. 3 Ss were controls, and 11 $s 
underwent manipulations designed to reduce the number 
of binocular cells in their visual cortices: (a) rearing with 


external strabismus induced by neonatal transection of | _ 


or both medial rectus muscles and/or surgery in 
adulthood to cut midbrain and forebrain АШ 
(but not the орис chiasm); and (b) ablation of areas ol 
visual cortex. Controls showed complete transfer of 


every discrimination. 3 Ss reared with arabian Aan 
adult surgery and 3 normally reared Ss with a ies 
lesions showed transfer deficits. Results suggest a r 


isual 
interocular transfer for the binocular cells of the vi 


i i or | 
cortex, and that few binocular cells in the visual cortex 


^ p 
the geniculocortical regions outside of areas Ader | 
can subserve interocular transfer. (20 ref. 


abstract 


Brain Hypothalamic & Hippocampal Lesions 


; tion 

10277. Milan, Michael А. (U. Florida) AE m 

and reversal of a two manipulanda айы аот 

sham, neocortically, апа hippo Yori(May 
rats. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

- 951. ( “ 

err acon Terry L. (U. Wisconsin) beer 

body weight set-point by lateral Hs the lateral 


sions: Implications for an analysis of the ^^ 
igpothelemic feeding syndrome. ЕП). 695 
stracts. International, 1971(May), Vol. 

6955. ^ U. 
10279. Schiele, Daniel R. (Washington 


jons on 
effects of ventromedial hypothalamic 1 stricted 
food and water intake under a Иглай ла! 


intake conditions. Dissertation Abstracts 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-В), 6957. hi ffi 

10280. Schram, Donn L. (U. Washin оп the acqui- 
of hippocampal and fornix Jesionss ou discrimi- 
sition, transfer, and reversal of a V mal, 197 (APE) 
nation. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, үг) 
bere John р. (Техаз Christian отра 
relationship between behavioral and Pri obe. 
changes during development of hyp 1971 (Apr) Vol 
sity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
31(10-B), 6304. 


BRAIN STIMULATION 


due Uy 
10282. Paolino, Ronald м, a Len. Н. pression өн 
Amnesia produced by S ето 
ECS: Evidence for time-dependent ™ 


gton) The effect 
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localization. Science, 1971(May), Vol. 172(3984), 746- 
749,—Describes an experiment with 194 male rats in 
which Ss were given ECS and bilateral cortical spreading 
depression, either alone or in combination, at various 
times after a single passive avoidance training trial. 
Assessment of retention deficits, 24 hr. after training, 
revealed a U-shaped amnesic function for cortical 
spreading depression as compared with the short linear 
function consistently obtained with ECS in this situation. 
spreading depression immediately 
after training resulted in an extension of the amnesic 
gradient produced by ECS, presumably by disruption of 
the subcortically confined memory trace. In addition to 
indicating a subcortical locus of action for the amnesic 
effects of ECS, results favor a hypothesis of time- 
dependent memory trace localization in short-term 
memory processing, which involves an initial subcortical 
followed by a phase involving 


Induction of cortical 
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S. (Medical Research Council Neuropsychiatry Unit, 
Carshalton, England) Long-lasting MINUM. effect 
оп Ве Sacro. Iun), Үш. SO) 453- 
fournal 0) irmacology, jun), Vol, 3 455- 
461.—A neurotoxic fraction has [A Mcd from 
Indian cobra (Naja naja) venom by column 
chromatography on CM Sa When assayed for 
lethality in white LAC Carshalton mice, or for neuro- 
muscular blocking potency in the rat phrenic nerve- 
diaphragm preparation, this fraction was .4-2,9 times as 
potent as whole venom. Application of either whole 
venom (.5-1 mg/ml) or the neurotoxic fraction G 
mg/ml) to the exposed cerebral cortex of the rat led | 
the appearance in the somatosensory evoked poten! of 
abnormal negative waves, resembling in amplitude and 
latency those produced by the cortical application of 
strychnine or curare. This effect differed from that 
produced by strychnine or curare in that Ше washing 


localization of the trace 
either direct or indirect cortical participation in à off the toxin, the abnormal ror hr). (15 re.) 
pose memory fixation process—Journal eris m. E аа pou 
283. Peretti, Peter O., Suss, Lawrence >» seo Rasmus Henning. 
Aderman, Morris. (St. Procopius Coll.) Effect of sensory 10287. Fog, dep Lab, 
isolation upon intracranial self-stimulation by munehospitalet, Б effects of and 
Sprague-Dawley rats. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), hagen, Denm: E Injected Into corpus 
Vol. 28(3), 863-868.— Investigated “pleasurable” intra: p-hydroxyam Erin Neurology, dal ), 
cranial self-stimulation in 8 male Sprague-Dawley rats а Su 75-86.—Made. bilateral intrastriatal 5 
à function of 3-hr sensory isolation. A significantly Vol, iO. of p-hydroxyam| ine (100 wg/side) 
higher rate of responding was obtained during the Aio f dopamine (B00 pg/side n 4! white at 
sensory-isolation confinement than under the control ms rats. The injections gave rise (o а n 
conditions.—Journal abstract. Ў Be ctive behavior similar to that oe eons is 
10284. Rentoul, R. Trevor. (Nencki Inst. of Ex- Me injection of amphetamine. мен ol Aa 
perimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Lateralisation of te amus and hippocam And pus stratum were 
effects of acute extinction of an alimentary m adrenaline (100-200 ne sie) ede mine intra 
strumental response. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, Aout effect. $ Ae ya 
1969, Vol 29(1), 75-82.— 30 male albino rats in 3 OUP rebil) was controlled by E timents, along with 
Were run in a straight alley for food reinforcement, ши s scintillation coun indicate that the imine type 
after reaching criterion were subjected to у lier ones, SU havior is mediated through 
extinction training. All Ss had 1 hemisphere dep ae On stereo P canis in striatum 
ring extinction sessions. Group I 08 1 bw abstract. 
hemisphere depressed on both extinction EE dud Meat Turner, (Boston State дуз 
Whereas Groups II and III had the opposite Denon 10288. esearch аЬ, Mass.) ginc-rich 
depressed on the 2nd day. Group I had : ^ ction. Myerson В Dec), Vol 
trial between both test days with bilateral fun rats 2 M mate ‘of 
Results indicate that (a) exposure of | hemisp M min state 
extinction sessions had no effect Om D of the nine-nich 
Mediated by the other, when subsequently OF ink notably the тому 
Same experimental situation; and (9^ a not M control S The er 
(extinction) trial with bilateral function WP sum and relatively 
cient to precipitate passive trans er Jou ‚ Chi ciently as the 
,,, 0285. Santibaiez-H, б. & EP, denm ам 
antiago) Cortico-hypothalamic Inter ircuitry of hippocampus 
cta Biologiae Experimentalis, 7 sti i tial to consolidation м) 
-—Studied the effect of cortic the dorsa hat itis dhe h ih 
i rocep tive evoked potentials ш found that an rpm d 
е en using 20 cats. T mi he ae a e 
ional state of the cortex 18 $ 5 ( Behavioral 
of the hypothalamus; (b) cortical 090 ндем with sys- 
jn induces a drastic modifier i with d-amphet. 
ypothalamic activity; and (©) ked a tam. 
the cerebral cortex induces pe tials ! 19710Мау Vol 
dtibition of the exterocepliVe Pical 0075. Dissertation ‘Abstracts i 
mus, depending upon re^ M В). 6951. State U) Behar 
" 31011-В), Oklahoma Sta 
( 102%. Milner, Joel S. ( 


(35 ret.) Journal summary: -— 
Chemical Stim ا‎ em P. 
10286. Bhargava, V. K« Horton, P 
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ioral effects of intracranial adrenergic and 

Stimulation in the cat. Disser- 

tation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 
6951-6952. 

(U. Pennsylvania) 


10291. 
ing produced by adren- 
ergic stimulation of the brain of the rhesus monk 5 


ey. 
1971(Арг), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6228. 

10292. Wilkinson, H. ^. Mark, V. H., & Wilson, R. 
(Harvard Neurosurgical Service, Boston, Mass.) Sleep 
by focal brain sion using anesthetic 
Experimental N , 1971an), Vol. 30(1), 
33.—Studied the safety and effectiveness of silicone 
rubber tubing "chemodes" for stereotaxic intracerebral 
inplantation in cats. In 23 adult cats, the chronically 
planted silastic chemodes and the anesthetic as, 
tefluorance, caused little cerebral reaction, while induc- 
ing satisfactory and reversible focal cerebral suppression. 
tic rubber chemodes allowed the focal introduction 
of various gases, liquids, and solutions into the brain 
with no additional distortion of the brain. Since the 
membrane was impermeable to bacteria, nonsterile 
chemicals could be employed. It is concluded that the 
use of brain stimulants as well as su pressants should 
make these devices useful for animal experimentation 

and human therapy.—Journal abstract. 


Electrical Stimulation 


10293, Aleksandrovskaya, M. M. & Kruglikoy, R. I. 
(USSR Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Higher Nervous 
Activity & Neuro; hysiology, Moscow) lyanie elek- 
troshoke na funktsiyu pamyati i glio-neironal'nye 
krys. [The effect of 
electric shock on the functioning of memory and 
glial-neuronal relationships in the rat's eus Doklady 
Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, Vol. 197(5), 1216-1217. 
— Passive avoidance Tesponse was established in white 
rats; Ss were tested for retention of the CR 24 hr. later. 
Electric shock was administered immediately after 
conditioning, 2 hr. after, 2 hr. before, and 2 hr. before the 
test. Only immediate shock led to à significant loss of 
retention i i 


10294. Atrens, Dale М. (Rutgers State U.) Rein- 


of electrical stim- 
limbic 


in. Disser- 
1971 (May), Vol. 31(11-B), 


J. (U: California, Riversid ) 
behavioral and electro- 


10295. Carew, Thomas 
Retrograde amnesia: A 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOG} 


physiological analysis. Dissertation Abstracts Ine. 
national, 1971(Арг), Vol 31(10-B), 6236-6237, 2 

10296. Desisto, Michael J. (Tufts U) alamic 
mechanisms of killing behavior in the rat, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol, 
31(11-B), 6924 

10297. Fantl, Lawrence. Discrimination of 
stimuli on latera! and medial Striate cortex in 
Macaca mulatta. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6928-6929, 

10298. Gerken, George M. (Callier Hearin; ig & Speech 
Center, Research Div., Dallas, Tex.) Behavioral meas- 
urement of electrical stimulation thresholds for 
medial geniculate nucleus. Experimental Neurology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(1), 60-74, Performed 3 experiments 
using adult female cats (N = 6) with electrodes per- 


manently implanted in the medial geniculate nucleus 
(MG). The manner in which detection thresholds were 
influenced by pulse-train, pulse-pair, and the presence of 


concurrent acoustic stimulation was examined, Рае 
tion thresholds for electrical stimulation decreased in the 
initial sessions of testing but then stabilized, typically 
showing a slight increase in sensitivity with [Шш 
testing. Data indicate that threshold values ш, 
MG are approximately twice the threshold values 
anterior MG. In the pulse-train and pulse-pait ex 
Periments, threshold was lowered by. тои 
interpulse interval. Results are discussed in how 
efficiency of the electrical stimulation and the 9 


mation of neural excitation. The effects of ute 
acoustic stimulation on MG detection r 
complex, sometimes resembling facilitation Een 
These results suggest a means of ovalna REMET s 
effects of peripheral stimulation. (20. ref; 
abstract. 


10299. Koenig, Isolde D. (U. Homes 
Canada) The reinforcement value o! sal level 
stimulation and its interaction with MM Vol 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), 
31(11-B), 6941. The 
(1050), Lewiáska, Maria К. (U. Lodi, Polan aie 
effect of amygdaloid stimulation on ^" 968 Vol. 2802) 
in cats. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, hand dial part 
71-81.—1Implanted electrodes into the ven implantation 
of amygdala in 26 cats. 2 wk. after ns ОГ ашура 
during a period of about a mo., this bag 3 
was stimulated every other day for served as an 
Changes in the daily milk intake were s a result 
effect of the irritating action of the electr es were addi- 
of the electrical stimulation, these cane les on the 
tionally intensified. The effect of the е With changes 
ingestion of cereal was less ineen a А decrease 
occurring only during electrical stim M in Ss with 
in the daily intake of milk and cereal О Шаг nucleus. In 
electrodes implanted in basal parvoce version towar 
most of these, a simultaneous strong be in dail) 
raw meat was observed. An pore in Ss wilt 
consumption of milk and cereal occ ita Some 0 
electrodes situated in the anterome! appetite for 14 
these Ss also displayed an increase um 
.—Journal summary. Я олі 
301 Monti, J. M. (Hosp. de C of the brain 
Uruguay) Effect of recurrent stimula i 
stem reticular formation cp ) Vi 
Experimental Neurology, 1970(5ер), 0 
493.—Studied 5 adult cats prepar 
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recordings of the effect of (a) recurrent stimulation of the 
pontine reticular formation, (b) REM sleep-deprivation, 
and (c) the interaction of both on the total REM sleep 
time and the mean number and duration of REM 
periods. A regularization in the occurrence of REM 
eriods, as well as an increase of the total REM sleep 
time and mean duration of REM periods was observed. 
A significant increase in the number of REM periods 
occurred only when pontine reticular formation and 
REM sleep deprivation were interacted. Findings sup- 
ort the concept that REM sleep is an active process and 
that REM periods soon after stimulation of the pontine 
region are closely related to the stimulus.—Journal 
abstract. 

10302, Orem, John M. (U. New Mexico) Two 
systems of efference from visual cortex to anterior 
middle suprasylvian gyrus. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6299. 

10303. Peeke, Harman V. & Herz, Michael J. (U. 
California, San Francisco) Caudate nucleus stimula- 
tion retroactively impairs complex maze learning in 
the rat. Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 1733991), 80-82. 
—Describes an experiment in which male albino 
Sprague-Dawley rats, with permanent electrodes im 
planted bilaterally in the caudate-putamen complex, 
were stimulated with single pulses after reinforcement 0! 
each maze learning trial or were stimulated with multiple 
pulses after each choice point or after reinforcement. 
Single pulses retarded the development of learning only 
when stringent learning criteria were required, whereas 
multiple pulses interfered with acquisition when the 
criteria for learning were less difficult Journal, abstract. 

10304. Stutz, Robert M. (Wayne State U.) Stimulus 
generalization within the limbic system. Dissertation 
rig International, 19710Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6959- 

10305. Бука, Josef & Straschill, Max. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
Activation of superior colliculus neurons and motor 


responses after electrical stimulation of the ее 
colliculus. Experimental Neurology, the ейт 


i Electrically stimulated the Im 
colliculi (ICs) of encéphale isolé cats. Stimulation elicited 
contralaterally directed, conjugate deviations of the eyes 
and movement of the contralateral pinna. These motor 
Tésponses were usually accompani by pupillary i 
lation and widening of the palpebral fissure. Electrica 
бча, and acoustic stimulation of the same sites IM 
С activated single neurons in the stratum interme 
Re stratum profundum of the superior col 
“nee Sd the hypothesis that output signi 
C, which control orientation moveme 
par to acoustic stimuli, are relayed through neurons 
of the superior colliculus. (24 ref) d 
Е 
nst. of Experimental Biology, 
Instrumental conditioning of thalamogenie j 
ments and its dependence on the cerebra i), 17- 
cta Biologiae Experimentalis, yo а 
аі Qvements of the limbs ene y 
ation of the ventralis poster 
тотай lateralis (VL) ЖЫЛОО the frequency А 
cps Were used in instrumental alimentary COD e cigati 
ERAT pa 
: ei kr B 
Consisting in m ni окей ove 


283), 384-392. 
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by VPL-evoked movements and lowering the threshold 
of the VPL-evoked movements cedent cone 
ditioning. After the instrumental CR was firmly estab- 
lished, Ss performed the trained movement immediately 
after eating food presented after the preceding move- 
ment. The VL-evoked movements were t 
after about 100 trials (for the forelimb), When | я 
mental ОШ was pee ined intervals 
tween the performances 0 tr noe meni 
remained long, amounting to | min. or more, The 
шеше reponit ШУК from the 

аторепїс responses had exactly the same a 
the former ones. Lesions м ed in the peice 
and premotor cortex did not abolish the 


responses derived from thalamic stimulation, but 

them low, irregular, and fatigable. (15 ref. 

summary. F 
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brain structures in the course of elaborating a CR. Ss 
were cats with chronically implanted electrodes in 
various structures: lateral hypothalamus, ventromedial 
nucleus of the hypothalamus, ventral and dorsal hip- 
Ens, and sensorimotor area of the neocortex. A 

R to sound (CS) became apparent after 5-9 rein- 
forcements. After establishment of the CR, the CS 
evoked slow potentials in the hippocampus, hypothal- 
amus and the sensorimotor area of the cortex similar to 
the waves arising after cessation of hippocampal stim- 
ulation. It is suggested that this synchronized generalized 
activity is due to the influence of the mesencephalic 
reticular formation. (Georgian & English summaries) —/ 
D. London. 


10310. Wada, J. A., Matsuda, M., Jung, E., & Hamm, 
fed d British Columbia, Kinsmen Lab. of Neuro- 
j esearch, Vancouver, Canada) Mesencephalically 
escape behavior and avoidance pertorm- 
ance. Experimental Neurology, 1970(Nov), Vol. 29(2), 
215-220.—Trained 16 male and female cats who dis- 
played escape or fearlike behavior upon electrical 
stimulation of the hypothalamus (HP) and/or midbrain 
ны.) to interrupt the Stimulation by plate pushing 
escape learning). 7 Ss who successfully learned to escape 
were further subjected to avoidance conditioning trials 
with a bell or flicker as CS, and electrical HP or MB 
stimulation as UCS. AII Ss failed in avoidance learnin, 
with HP stimulation and 4 Ss succeeded with MB 
(central gray matter) stimulation. It is concluded that, if 
this difference reflects differential motivational process 


articular species.— Journal a stract. 

L. (U. br Los An- 

Properties of electrical 

lation Abstracts Inti AR ы ме е" 
оп Abstracts International, Apr), _ ` 

edm (Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 


Circuit in humans. 
1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 1 
the wan 44(3), 408-421 


c іс direct 
(TCDC) potentials. The relationship of TCDC p potentials 


to blood sugar levels, State of hydration, eosinophile 


examined in 52 
male and 14 female 18-45 yr. old healthy adults and 21 


potenti. 
above factors and the effects 
hypothesis that the Voltages are 


the permeability of i i А 
system.” (19 Боса = blood brain barrier 
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10313. Fernández-Guardiola, Augusto & др 
Fructuoso. (National Autonomous Û Mais Be | 
medical Research Inst., Mexico City) Red nucleus tas 
activity and signs of Paradoxical sleep appearing 
during the extinction of experimental seizures, 
Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 547. 555.—Analyzed the electrical 
Activity of several cortical and subcortical Structures in 
34 cats during electrically and pentamethylenetetrazol- 
induced seizures and compared this with the spinal 
monosynaptc reflex variations. 5 major results are 
revealed: (a) The monosynaptic spinal reflex was initially 
facilitated during the tonic phase and when elicited in 
the vicinity of a clonic wave. (b) In the last stages of the 
seizure, the monosynaptic spinal reflex appeared deeply 
inhibited. This inhibition coincided with the appearance 
of fast sinusoidal (15-40 eps) activity in the red nucleus. 
(c) The electrical stimulation of red nucleus areas which 
show fast sinusoidal activity was also associated with a 
spinal monosynaptic reflex depression. (d) The electrical 
stimulation of the cortical sensorimotor areas in which 
the tonic-clonic activity was ко т 
monosynaptic spinal reflex. (e) In the ast si 
кинеси" ity central and peripheral signs appeared 
which were similar to those described for ee 
REM phase of normal sleep. (French summary) ( 
ref.) 

10314. Gusel'nikov, V. 1. & Loginov, V. V. (Man 
State U., USSR) Nekotory printsipy ш d 
organizatsii zritel'nogo tsentra karpa. [S WE 
ciples of the functional organization of Am No. 4 
in the carp.) Biologicheskie Nauki, 196% ШЫ ШЇ, 
54-64.— The responses to light of 200 functi î 
distributed in different layers of the ку: rodal 
immobilized carp, were utilized in a Har eal 
study of the functional organization of 1% of the 
structures in the visual center of the сари erê Ê 
neurons exhibited spontaneous activity EH to certain 
ferent to any visual stimuli. 38% reacted о! "i a 
changes in illumination and in а es range of 
exhibited constant activity in 1 or ae combination of 
illumination. Characteristic of 40% was БЫШ © various 
(a) reaction to change of Шапил order movè- 
degrees of specific sensitivity to аш to direction 0 
ment, including selectivity with pure movement of 
movement (10%). 10% reacted Mur ees of selecti 
contrast objects, exhibiting various degr 
with respect to direction, speed, am 


Journal summary 


id 

d form. Iris Se 
that the formation of such responses $$ t" pulsation | 
the successive integration of on- an Comparison with 
arriving from the retina of the iir brain and from 
data, procured from other parts hohe 
the visual nerve, makes it gus 
conceptions concerning the role oi п. (23 ге 
the treatment of visual signalization. 
London. & Supin. A 

10315. Guselnikov, V. 1. & o go 
Ritmicheskaya élektricheskaya vi the 
mozga. [Rhythmic electrical ШО vol. 6600, 200 
Uspekhi Sovremennoi Biologii, 1968, findings 02 ЫШ 
86.—The authors survey (a) ther утс ш, 
mechanisms involved їп cerebral Ше subject: 1 


b) the rhythm of sleep spindles, brate 
8 the убав activity of the verte 
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hypotheses of the neurophysio- 248.—While the conventi i 
of cerebral rhythmic electrical is mainly related Шы йш аы сиром 
activity аге critica examined. In connection with this, — to their cessation (off-effect) during prolonged sinusoidal 
the authors review their experimental material on the stimulation, it was found that a marked d.c.-potential 
identity of the m echanisms underlying afteraction could be recorded by means of a special d.c.recording 
discharge with those underlying the a-like activity ofthe set-up in both animals and man. Precautions had to be 
rabbit visual cortex. (4 p. геѓ.)—/. D. London. taken to avoid polarization—artifacts originated by the 
10316. Gusel’nikov, V. I. & Vodolazskii, A. N. electrodes (Beckman-type). Those difficulties were over- 
(Moscow State U., USSR) Nekotorye dannye о come, and clearly reproducible records of d.c,-potentials 
zritel’nom analizatore golubya: “Detektornye” іп тап were obtained. These d.c.potentials id upon 
svoistva setchatki. [Some data on the visual analyzer of both stimulus intensity and duration, and inter- 
the pigeon: The “detective” properties of the retina.] action with other sensory modalities, A comparison ol 
Biologicheskie Nauki, 1968(Sep), No. 9, 45-52—Im- their time course with interval and PST-histograms from 
single units in colliculus and geniculate prove their 
intramodal specific nature, The importance of the 
d.c.-potential for “objective” anot is demonstrat- 


gang) I 
order to determine the principles guiding these cells іп ed. (German summary) hee 
arameters of the vi imulus. A 10321. Kogan, A. B., Kuraey, An & Chorayan, O, G. 
rameters of the visual stimulus. (State О, Rostov, uss R) : Ikharakteristikl 


analyzer. The major 
logical mechanisms 


coding the various pa 


consideration of the d zritel'nom 
ganglionic cells according to their responses to different informatsionnykh De M in the 
visual test stimuli. 4 types of cells were discerned: (a) 345. [Some characteristic of “Akademii pr SSSR, 1971 
distinguishing small objects (the convexity detectors); (b) visual analyzer] Dok A ойе were 
62%, distingushing directed movement; (c) 28%, dis- Vol. 1970), 951-953- ting i the retinal cells 
tinguishing moving contrast; and (d) 7%, enhancing their made of impulses Sian to light flashes in the from 
spontaneous activity when light was switched off, and the tect Treating the nerve impulses obtained 
Proposed is a hypothesis dealing with (а) the coding of Rana БИЛ as a binary code, the following 
Visual parameters in the distribution of cellular discharge from the аа ‘computed; channel (gan 
frequencies, and (b) a probability-statistical mechanism informa АД А of nerve im- 
ү "s recognition of visual images. It is still preme Sises rom the доп о of ec 
б attempt a connection between the detective properties | the tectum, channel А 
of the retinal ganglioni БР the impulses from the DU een channel capacity = 
retinal ganglionic cells and elements close relationship existed | rises from the tectum, with 


behavior of the organism, its ecology, etc —J. D. London. 
ganism, its , eto. ^ the redundancy of nerve fe 
& Hopkins, channel capacity corresponding 10 9 


H. Kenneth. (Agnews State Hosp., San Jose, Calif.) The greater CIA eg, especially when nerve 
effects of low level DC scalp positive and negative pues КЫ the ganglion colls vas ai [ ctm 
ы 'elationship Was То ides impulses. The 


ет on the performance of vari feedback 
urnal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. existent оне 
691—RT in detection e a 1,000 cycle tone iba ot art De control de un 
measured for 18 normal volunteers and followed by à mechanism whose function is n vy of the entire 
ч of the number of trials to criterion and the ey sages to ensure i à у Czechoslovak 
orrect responses in a memory drum learning tast, ЕА ите р, Prague. 
following scalp polarization. None of the sat ee 9510322, Krekule, Ж en An 4 


Teached significance. H ‚ the effects of scalp of Scien the 
ization on behavior provin reported in less controlled Aerie on-line method, tor activity and amplitude 
mun are thought to be of questionable validity L^ dependence beet cepa, 5, gd 
zer. тета macropotent 7 30), ; “hich 
10318. Heffernan, Michael S. (U. California) Це атр ДСЙ Melhodologil рр 
effects of self-initiated control of brain waves 2 scribes an attempt о of relati between slow 
"m recall. Dissertation Abstracts International, tr, in ДТ unit discharges 
un), Vol. 31(12-A), 6404. tentials ani to evoked signal 
10319, Johnson ТО О С.А psychophysiology ed This method сап v applies dne with x e in 
all states. USN Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Uni IS 1 


Report, vestigated whether other 
т, 1970, No. 70-9, 501-516— IESE states of average AN grams than do other p apne amd 


the same visceral the form slow 
cone changes occur їп mic activity е between the онгла! summary 
msciousness. A survey of EEG and autonome stages of depen hares) (French summan) ч Electric Со. 


found in the aw : ari 
ake state and during the varto Herbert = "e a aures ot 

m leads to the conclusion that they do. Its en ыз ү.) Brain wave, Research, 17 Fe) 
that EEG and autonomic activity cannot be used S New York journal of Adrere р... 5% mode of 
efine states of consciousness. The state of conscio ial d 9,—“\! PPA nt from her respon 
of an S must Ist be known before the yioo ie, Vol 10), n is very differ sponse of the brain 
Rinificance and possible behavioral п eed (40 reper ce and the basic de “ferences.” Response 0 

and autonomic responses can be юр ve to media ап се understood a geni ihe 


\ 


Tef.)—Journal t ism come wa 
10320. Keidel, W. D. (Friedrich-AIeXanae, Ua print. ce rimarily of Be we 
peysiclogisches Inst, Erlangen, W- German), man. isi 

entials in the auditory evoked "P91 Р 3), 242- 
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assive and composed primarily of slow brain waves. 
Ко testing is indicated."—J. C. Franklin. 

10324. Kurtz, Ruth I. (U. Pennsylvania) Electro- 
physiological correlates of copulatory behavior in 
the male rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6294. 

10325. McAdam, Dale W. & Rubin, Eugene H. (U. 
Rochester) Readiness potential, vertex positive wave, 
contingent negative variation and accuracy of per- 
ception. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophys- 
iology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 511-517.—Recorded the 
readiness potential (RP), contingent negative variation 
(CNV), and vertex positive wave (P302) in a situation 
where 10 19-24 yr. old female Ss presented themselves 
with brief а attempted to perceive them 
correctly, and subsequently reported their perceptions. 
Results show that the RP preceding the button press 
leading to the presentation of the stimulus was a reliable 
index of the neural events associated with subsequent 
correct or incorrect perception. P302, although showing 
clear localization at the vertex, was not reliably corre- 
lated with the behavioral response. The CNV was shown 
to be related in this situation to motivation/expect- 
ancy/attention factors following the perception and 
preceding the report. It is concluded that the RP and 
CNV reflect common underlying neural processes when 
both are studied in complex (global) psychological 
situations. (French summary)—Journal summary. 

10326. Mendel, Maurice I. & Goldstein, Robert. (U. 
Wisconsin) Stability of the early components of the 
averaged electroencephalic response. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 196%Jun), Vol. 12(2), 
351-361.—Examined the early components of the av- 
eraged electroencephalic response (AER) at 3-hr inter- 
vals in 8 22-26 yr. old normal ‘hearing adults over a 
single, sleepless 24-hr span. During each of the sessions, 
3 series of clicks at 50 db. sound level were presented to 
the right ear of the S as he sat reading. 1,024 clicks at the 
rate of 9.6/sec were used in obtaining each AER, which 
was recorded from an electrode on the vertex. The 
Tesponse pattern was very stable, characterized by a 
polyphasic configuration. At the conclusion of the 24-hr 
span, 3 Ss were tested with the same stimuli during 
various stages of sleep. The early components of the 
AER remained consistent even during sleep. Threshold 
searches were successfully carried out on 2 of the 
sleeping Ss. It is concluded that the long-term stability of 
the early components of the AER in the awake and sleep 
states makes them practical as a response index for 
electroencephalic audiometry. Their characteristics are 
considered to be more compatible with a neurogenic 
than with a myogenic theory of their origin. (17 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10327. Mendel, Maurice I. & Goldstein, Robert. (U. 
Wisconsin) The effect of test conditions on the early 
componente of Ө; averaged electroencephalic 
response. Journal of Speech & Hearin; Research, 
1969 (un), Vol. 12(2), 344-350.—Examined The effect of 
test conditions on the early components of the averaged 
electroencephalic response (AER) in 6 male and 6 female 
21-43 yr. old normal hearing Ss. Clicks at 50 db. sound 
level were presented to the right ear at the rate of 9.6/sec 
while the S was (a) in the dark with €yes closed, (b) in the 
light with eyes open, and (c) reading. Order of presen- 
tation was counterbalanced with each condition repeated 
3 times. 1,024 clicks were used in obtaining each of the 9 
AERS, which were recorded from an electrode on the 
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vertex. The polyphasic response pattern was relatively 
consistent. No significant differences occurred in either 
latency or amplitude of the response with the different 
test conditions. Latency and amplitude did not differ as 
a function of order, although the Ist response was 
usually larger than the mean of the remaining 8. 
Implications for practical audiometry are discussed. 
—Journal abstract. 

10328. Mitler, Merrill M. (Michigan State U.) The 
developmental significance of low voltage, fast 
wave sleep for the stimulus input requirements, 
regulative mechanisms, and development of the 
central nervous system in a species of deermouse, 
Peromyscus maniculatus bairdi. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6952. 

10329. Oniani, T. N., Naneishvili, Т, L., & Koridze, M. 
G. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) Dinamika 
fonovoi élektricheskoi aktivnosti limbicheskikh 
struktur koshki vo vremya bodrstvovaniya i sna. 
[Dynamics of spontaneous electrical activity in the 
limbic structures of the cat in the wakeful state and 
sleep.) Sak’art’velos SSR  Mets'nierebat'a Akademiis 
Moambe, 1969(Nov), Vol. 56(2), 429-432.—Cats were 
used to study the dynamics of electrical activity 
involving bursts of near-sinusoidal waves in such 
structures of the brain as the olfactory bulbs, amygdala, 
pyriform cortex, and anterior hypothalamus when the Ss 
were engaged in various behavioral acts and during the 
various phases of sleep. Along with recordings of 
summated electrical activity, spectral analysis of the 
different rhythms was undertaken. During "emotional 
reactions (attention, fear)" electrical activity involving 
bursts of near-sinusoidal potentials appeared in the 
limbic structures with enhancement of 8-rhythm in the 
hippocampus. During the paradoxal phase of sleep, 
bursts were absent in the electrical activity of these 
Structures despite strong @-rhythm in the hippocampus. 
(Georgian & English summaries)—J. D. London. 

10330. Radil-Weiss, T. & Skvaril, J. (Czechoslovak 
Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) A 
technique for recording the impulse activity of four 
adjacent neurones in the brain. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 
571-574.—Describes a stereotaxic instrument vhs 
allows the preliminary optical measurement of Ше 
distances between the tips of 4 independently movable 
microelectrodes and their introduction into a Be 
region of the brain of different laboratory animals. The 
localization and mutual distances in space of the 
electrode tips can be estimated. The pulse trains 
recorded extracellularly from 4 different neurons ате 
processed by means of a LINC computer, сула 
interval and autocorrelation histograms of all of ped 
separately and the forward/backward recurrence timi 
interval and cross-correlation histograms for pairs © 
neurons in all possible combinations. (French summary, 
—Journal summary. 

10331. Salomon, С. & Elberling С. (Copenhagen 
County Hosp., Gentofte, Denmark) Cochlear ng 7 
potentials recorded from the ear canal in man. 
Oto-Laryngologica, 1971(Apr), Vol. 71(4), 319-329 of 
scribes a nonsurgical, clinically applicable met ane 
recording action potentials from the cochlea, “The 
average technique on an IBM 1800 computer. КЕТ, 
components №, N, and N, were obtained in responie, 
well-defined transient sounds, which were measured =. 
a sound probe. Also, an electropositive response 
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described. In response to inverse sound stimulation, 
different response patterns were found. An H- and 
L-slope in the transfer function of amplitude could be 
confirmed, and, in addition, a kneepoint in the transfer 
function of latency was found. Simultaneous plotting of 
standard deviation curves for each recording could be 
used as an indicator of response and seems to indicate a 
tise in the nonsynchronous nerve activity of the back- 
ground noise. (German summary)—Journal abstract. 


Electroencephalography & Evoked Potentials 


10332. Becker-Carus, Ch. (Max-Planck Inst. for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Relationships be- 
tween EEG, personality and vigilance. Electroen- 
cephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
30(6), 519-526.—Investigated the dependence of alpha 
frequencies on vigilance performance and rigidity, 
extroversion, and neurotic tendency in an experiment 
with 36 undergraduates. The EEG was recor led from 
bipolar derivations during resting and task periods. 
Results indicate that (a) good vigilance correlated 
positively with low and negatively with high alpha 
frequencies; (b) rigidity correlated negatively with low 
and positively with high alpha frequencies; (c) neurotic 
tendency correlated. positively with intermediate alpha 
frequencies during the vigilance task, and negatively 
during the resting period prior to the task; and (d) poor 
performance on the arithmetic tasks correlated neg- 
atively with the alpha index during the resting stages, 
and positively with the low alpha frequencies during the 
vigilance task. Results suggest that good vigilance was 
associated with lower alpha frequencies and poor 
Vigilance with higher ones. Rigidity appeared to be 
associated with high alpha frequencies and poor рег 
formance. When neurotic tendency was high, perform- 
ance of the vigilance task caused an increase rather than 
a decrease in 10-11 cps waves. (German summary) (23 
tef.)—Journal summary. 

10333. Chocholova, L. & Radil-Weiss, Т. (Czecho- 
slovak Academy of Sciences, Inst. of Physiology, Prague) 
The level of vigilance and the EEG manifestations of 
Cortical cobalt foci in rats. Physiologia Bohemoslovaca, 
1970, Vol. 19(5), 385-396.—Induced epileptic foci by 
cobalt implantation into the brain cortex of male Wistar 
albino rats. The EEG activity was registered repeatedly 
from both the cortex and hippocampus under chronic 
conditions. 2 types of EEG epileptic manifestations Were 
Observed: single spikes, localized mainly in the vicinity 
of the focus, and groups of spikes With а Teg 
frequency around 9/sec, lasting from 1 to several sec. 
These group-episodes of spikes showed a tendency to 
generalize in all the brain areas under investigation. In 
some Ss only 1 manifestation was observed; in others 
both were present, The occurrence of single spikes was 
Tegistered in periods that followed closely after the 
Operations. The occurrence of these different maniles- 
tations was analyzed with respect to the changes of the 
vigilance level. Single spikes were most frequent in ч 
course of the telencephalic sleep phase whereas ie 
number of episodes was highest during relaxed wake- 
fulness. None of the manifestations appeared at n 
[ешле (accompanied by gross 

ing paradoxical sleep both types © = 
festations occurred at ning and end, together ath 
the cortical sleep spindles. (40 ref.)— Journal UE 

10334. Cohen, Bernard & Feldman, Martin. (MES 
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School of Medicine, New York, N.Y.) Potential 
changes associated with rapid eye movement in the 
calcarine cortex. Experimental Neurology, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 31(1), 100-1 13.—Implanted electrodes in the rostral 
portions of the calcarine cortex of 15 juvenile rhesus 
monkeys. Eye movements were then correlated with 
cerebral potentials. Saccadic eye movements, quick 
phases of nystagmus, and blinks induced prominent 
potential changes, while slow eye movement did not. The 
latency and amplitude of the calcarine responses was 
related to the amount of light energy which reached the 
retina. The amplitude was also dependent on the size of 
the REMs which induced the potential changes. Contrast 
in the external visual fields had no apparent effect on 
amplitude, but lambda waves disappeared or were 
markedly attenuated when contrasts were removed. 
Calcarine potential changes (a) were present at levels of 
illumination which were in the scotopic range, (b) 
increased in size after Ss began to dark-adapt, and (c) 
were not affected by foveal destruction. It is suggested 
that the potentials arose largely as a result of activity in 
rods in the periphery of the retina. (33 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10335. Gruberova, J. (Research Inst. for Vocational 
Diseases & Industrial Hygiene, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Morfologické vlastnosti sluchového 
evokovaného potenciálu. [Morphology of the auditory 
evoked potential.] Activitas Nervosa Superior, 1970(May), 
Vol. 12(2), 109-118.—In 17 Ss auditory evoked poten- 
tials to a short intensive sound stimulus were recorded on 
various places on the scalp. Of the 6-7 waves of the 
whole response (Py, № P,, №, Py Ny P, the most 
expressive parts were Waves N, and P, which were the 


most sensitive indicators of local differences. These 
n the vertex region 


waves had the maximum amplitude i ‹ 
which decayed in all directions. The eak latencies of 
Waves N, and P, became significan shorter in the 

stero-anterior direction, similarly to Waves P, and №. 
On the basis of these properties the response was divided 
into 2 parts: the initial part (Р, and N,) and the later part 
(P, Ny P, №). (Russian abstract) (21 ref.) —English 

асі. 

аво 10336. Harter, М. Russell & Salmon, Lenin E. (U. 
North Carolina, Greensboro) Evoked cortical re- 
sponses to patterned light flashes: Effects of ocular 
convergence and accomodation. Electroencephalog- 
raphy & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 
521-533.—Investi| ated visually evoked cortical re- 
sponses and visua acuity as à function of changes in 
accommodation (accommodation stimuli of 0, —1.25, 


* d -5 diopters) and convergence (convergence 
Salle 0, -4, i and -16 prism diopters). Ss were 8 
ў The effects of convergence on 


5 Е females. у < 
2a eed, response amplitude and visual acuity 
depended on the accommodative stimulus used: increas- 
i e stimulus from 0-16 prism diopters 

i Шы when the 0 

8 i was used, but in an en ancement of 
доме er v en the —5 diopter was used. Evoked 
plitude was greatest and visual acuity best 
accommodate and converge were 

lated rs same oe thor ш 
nse amplitude appeare to reflect the 
degree ie ant Ss accommodated the different ex- 
imental conditions since response amplitude was 
itively correlated with visual acuity. Results are 
discussed in terms of the physiological and functional 
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relationship between convergence and accommodation. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 

10337. Howard, Gilbert; Howard, Alfreda, & Wittman, 
Eleanor. (Hillside Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Automating 
the EEG report. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 32(2), 442.—Describes a standard checklist for 
recording EEG data. The information is keypunched and 
processed on an IBM 360/50 computer. Using a program 
written in NOVEL, a narrative report is generated 
suitable for clinical reporting. This system facilitates 
research and surveys since the data are machine 
retrievable. Further, the computer output can substitute 
for the usual typed report—Author abstract. 

10338. Irvine, D. R., Webster, W. R., & Sack, K. H. 
(Monash U., Neuropsychology Lab., Clayton, Victoria, 
Australia) Effects of repetitive stimulation and state 
of arousal on cochlear potentials. Experimental 
Neurology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 29(1), 16-30.—Recorded 
click-evoked responses from the round window (RW) in 
unanesthetized cats. In Exp. I, RW responses were 
obtained from 5 Ss during different arousal states prior 
to and following repetitive 60-db click stimulation. 
Averaging techniques were employed to separate the 
cochlear microphonic and auditory nerve action poten- 
tial components of these responses. Pre- and post- 
stimulation comparisons for each arousal state gave no 
evidence of habituation decrements. The general pattern 
of [рне variation with arousal was in accordance 
with the hypothesized dependence of such changes on 
nonreflex middle ear muscle activity. Certain features of 
the results suggest that masking by noise generated by 
the Ss own movements was also involved. In Exp. II with 
10 Ss, there was no evidence of response decrements to 
repetitive 45-db click stimulation in Ss with unilaterally 
sectioned middle ear muscles. Results are contrary to 
theories of peripheral “gating” of auditory input. (37 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10339. Kirkland, Vance L. (Purdue U.) Hippocampal 
driving in the theta frequency spectrum: Some 
behavioral effects. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6794. - 

10340. Kupperman, Gerard L. (U. Wisconsin) Effects 
of three stimulus parameters on the early compo- 
nents of the averaged electroencephalic response. 
Dissertation. Abstracts. International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6973. 

10341. Mendel, Maurice I. (U. Wisconsin) Early 
components of the averaged electroencephalic 
response during sleep. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6973-6974. 

10342. Nelson, David A. (U. Minnesota) Interactive 
effects of recovery period and stimulus intensity on 
the human auditory evoked vertex response. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10- 
B), 6075. 

10343. Nyquist, J. K. & Towe, А. L. (U. Washin on, 
Medical School) Neuronal activity Monet клей 
precruciate cerebral cortex by cutaneous stimula- 
tion. Experimental Neurology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 
494-512.—Made extracellular recordings of the evoked 
activity of neurons in the precruciate forepaw cortex of 
41 adult domestic cats after cutaneous stimulation of 
each limb. Neurons having bilateral Teceptive fields 
confined to the forelimbs and thoracic trunk region 
comprised 2575 of the sample of 690 neurons. These 
neurons discharged with a short latency after stimulation 
of precruciate arm cortex of the opposite hemisphere. 
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Many other wide-field but few small-field neurons - 
responded (a) to interhemispheric activation, (b) to light 
and/or sound stimulation, arid (c) to both light touch - 
and hair-bending. Most pyramidal tract neurons had _ 
wide receptive fields. It is concluded that the corticofugal — 
elements in precruciate tissue receive information from 
cutaneous receptors of various types, distributed widely 
over the body surface, and influenced by several 
modalities of sensory input. The “interneurons” of _ 
precruciate cortex, on the other hand, have sharply 
restricted input channels, and provide the most im- 
mediate and powerful modulation of corticofugal ele- 
ments. (42 ref.)—Journal abstra 

10344. Oniani, T. N., Mol'nar, P. P., & Badridze, I. K. 
(Inst. of Physiology, Tbil USSR) Rezul'taty. 
spektral’nogo analiza élektroéntsefalogrammy vo 
vremya sna i bodrstvovaniya. [Results of spectral 
analysis of the electroencephalogram during sleep and in 
the wakeful state.) Sak’art’velos SSR  Mets'nierebat'a 
Akademiis Moambe, 1970(Jan), Vol. 57(1), 173-176: 
—Cats were Ss in a study of various cortical rhythms 
during several phases of the sleep-arousal continuum, 
making use of spectral analysis and integration. During _ 
spontaneous, as well as evoked, arousal (the latter by ай 
alimentary conditioned signal or by electrical stimulation 
of the reticular formation), high-voltage slow waves (A, 8, 
and a) were found to be inhibited in different neocorti 
areas and for a short period in the hippocampus as wel 
In place of the generally reported increase in th 
low-voltage fast activity components (fj, and fj), 
decrease in these rhythms was found. (Georgian & 
English summaries)—/. D. London. 

10345. Oniani, T. N., Molnar, P. P., & Naneishvili, 
L. (Inst. of Physiology, Tbilisi, USSR) O dvukh аг » 
paradoksal'noi stadii sna. [On two phases of bs 
paradoxal stage of sleep.] Sak'art'velos p; 
Mets'nierebat’a Akademiis Moambe, 1969(Dec), E 
56(3), 685-688.—Cats were Ss in an EEG study of _ 
different cortical and subcortical structures dunni 
paradoxal sleep along with simultaneous registration i 
several somatic and autonomic indices. Paradoxal sleep. 
was shown to be composed of 2 distinct phare ци 2 
hippocampogram showed A and 0 dominance i add 
phases, respectively. Autonomic үш som E 1 22 
suggest the presence of “emotional, oneiri e 
in the 2nd (9) phase, but red s Ist (A). (Georgian 
English summaries)—/. D. London. 

“10346. odium, R. T. (U. Georgia) Heritabil 
estimates for the visual evoked b cere A 
Sciences, 1970(May), Vol. 9(9, Pt. 2), 481—4 E fo 
cortical response patterns evoked by a light et i 
identical and fraternal twins and for age M evo 
matched control Ss. The evoked potential ue MU 
response— VER) responses were analyzed wi which 
channel online active band-pass filter Bie EG. 
separated the raw VER into the 3 commen M ; 
frequency bands. The signals were next fed to 
channels of a computer of average апче 
For each $ 4 X-Y plots representing the The 
the 3 major VER components were obtaine "s a stabl 
determined from subdermal scalp electrodes 1 hi. 
and reliable physical measurement. Using опу 
laboratory techniques the Ist 250 
after the stimulus is almost perfectl 
as long as 17 wk. The hereditary nature 
shown by the high degree of зра d 
patterns for identical twins and by the Р 
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decrease in similarity for fraternal twins and for 
unrelated control Ss. The concordance of the VER 
intraclass correlations for monozygotic and dyzygotic 
twins with those of well-established polygenetic, bio- 
metric, and psychometric human characteristics is 
remarkable.—Journal summary. 

10347. Papakostopoulos, D., Cooper, R., & Walter, W. 
Grey. (Burden Neurological Inst., Bristol, England) A 
technique for the measurement of phase relations of 
the EEG. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophys- 
iology, 1971(Jun). Vol. 30(6), 562-564.—Describes à 
method in which the sine and cosine components of the 
Fourier analyses of multichannel data are displayed as 
vectors. Common reference recordings are recommended 
because of the interaction of amplitude and phase 
differences in bipolar montages. (French summary) 
—Journal summary. 

10348. Passouant-Fontaine, Th., Gaillard, J. M, & 
Tournigant, J. C. (U. Montpellier, Lab. of Experimental 
Pathology, France) Technique de préparation du rat 
pour enregistrements de longue durée. [A technique 
or preparation of the rat for recordings of long 
duration. ] Electroencephalography & Clinical Neurophys- 
iology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 575-577.—Describes а 
technique for preparing the rat for long polygraphic 
recordings. It consists of making a prosthesis, holding the 
deep and cortical electodes, to be fixed to the skull of the 
animal. It is also possible to place electrodes during 
ноп as well as muscle and periocular electrodes. 

is technique gives good reproducibility and recording 

can be continuous without restricting the animal’s 
movement.—English summary. 
o Pelikan, Thomas B. (Purdue U.) Behavioral 
iind ppocampal EEG correlates of spontaneous 
a cholinergic drug modulated behavior in the rat. 
ОША Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
I(11-B), 6953-6954. 

10350, Rawlings, Samuel C. (U. Miami) Evoked 
ышы and psychophysics of binocular vision. 
анон Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 

1(11-В), 6955-6956. 
се 10351. Ruhm, Howard В. (U. Oklahoma, Medical 
th ern Oklahoma City) Rate of frequency change and 
ч acoustically evoked response. Journal of Auditory 
porch, 1970(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 29-34. EEG responses 
i те evoked from the scalp of 4 young. adult human Ss 
„рне signals that were linearly raised and lowered 
lat requency at various sweep rates. It was found that the 
gael of the N, component and the amplitude of N,-P, 
i VE to the rate of signal change. Latency seems 
tn е sensitive over a broader range of sweep rates than 
diffe amplitude and may be related to the perceptual 
fre erentiation between a sweep and an abrupt change in 
poleneys The response evoked by frequency sweeps 
ет to be elicited by the onset of upsweep or 
a wnsweep, but not by the offset of either—Journal 
ummary. 

U Wee Saltzberg, Bernard & Burch, Neil R. (Tulane 
má edical School) Period analytic estimates of 
Moments of the power spectrum: A simplified EEG 
Clini domain procedure. Electroencephalography & 
510 a Neurophysiology, 1971(Sun), Vol. 30(6), 56 
n escribes mathematically the relationships that 
ones Zero crossing descriptors (also called period 
din lytic descriptors) with moments of the power spectral 
Я, sity. Analyzed EEG data аге presented to demon- 
Tate that counting zero crossings Over an epoch is 
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effectively poene to the more complex procedures of 
computing the autocorrelation function and taking its 
derivatives at zero lag, or squaring and integrating 
derivatives of the EEG time trace over each epoch. 
(French summary)—Journal summary. 
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Clinic, Copenhagen, Denmark) Psychophysical scal- 
ing of electric taste. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 


stimulus intensity up to at least 300 A. The value of the 
exponent п varied individually from .7-1.8 with an 
average of 1.1. (German summary)—Journal abstract. 

10354. Gronwall, D. М. & Sampson, H. (U. Auckland, 
New Zealand) Ocular dominance: A test of two 
hypotheses. British Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 62(2), 175-185.—Administered a battery of eye 
dominance tests to 50 17-22 yr. old undergraduates to 
determine (a) whether there are 5 types (J. Lederer) or 2 
types (G. Walls) of ocular dominance, and the relation 
between these tests and handedness. There was no 
evidence in support of either classification, or of any 
correlation between the preferred eye and the preferred 
hand. An alternative hypothesis to those formulated by 
Lederer and by Walls is presented to account for the 
results. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Medical Research Lab., 
impulse-noise induced TTS in monkeys and men: A 
descriptive model. Journal of the Acoustical Society of 
America, 1971(Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), 1770-1711.—Sys- 
tematically traced the recovery i 
induced temporary threshold shift for 9 monaural rhesus 
monkeys with normal sensitivity and 3 
men. In addition to the well-known logarithmic recovery, 
3 other types of recovery were seen (diphasic, plateau, 
and rebound). A descriptive model is developed for the 
classification of these recovery functions. The model 
postulates the existence of 2 types of temporary thresh- 
old shift, process M (metabolic fatigue) and process S 
(structural fatigue), both of which may be seen after 
impulse-noise exposure. (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
10356. Nelson, 
Bourassa, Charles 


pertaining to certain reactions of the optic pathway to 
various patterns of photic input, a major variable being 
time, and the consequent sensory outcome such as 
brightness, visual acuity, and color. The activities of the 
visual system are compared with those of several other 
sensory systems and a general theory of the neural basis 
for sensory response is proposed. 

10357. Pollen, Daniel A., Lee, Jame R., & Taylor, 
Joseph H. (Massachusetts General Hosp., Neurobiology 
Lab., Boston) How does the striate cortex begin the 
reconstruction of the visual world? Science, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 173(3991), 74-77.— Reports experiments which 
indicate that the striate cortex transforms the 


topographic representation of visual space in the lateral 
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geniculate body into a Fourier transform or frequency 
Tepresentation at the complex cell level via the inter- 
mediary simple cell stage of “strip integration.” Each of 
these 3 stages contains essentially the same amount of 
information, which expresses a conservation of infor- 
mation principle; however, the form of the information is 
changed. In the transform domain, invariant descriptions 
of visual objects can be derived to serve as the basic sets 
required for pattern recognition and memory. It is 
suggested that these findings are fundamental for 
understanding the functional organization of the striate 
cortex. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10358. Wickelgren, Barbara G. (U. Oregon) Superior 
colliculus: Some receptive field properties of bi- 
modally responsive cells. Science, 1971(Jul), Vol. 
173(3991), 69—71.—Reports that many cells in the 
intermediate and deep gray layers of the superior 
colliculus of a cat responded to both auditory and visual 
stimuli. These cells had similar receptive fields for both 
modalities and were directionally selective for both 
modalities, requiring stimuli moving laterally away from 
the S. It is suggested that cells that integrate auditory and 
visual information participate in the control of orienting 
and following responses to stimuli of both modalities. 
—Journal abstract. 
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10359, Barbiroli, Bruno & Potter, Van R. (U. Wis- 
consin, McArdle Lab.) DNA synthesis and interaction 
between controlled feeding schedules and partial 
hepatectomy in rats. Science, 1971(May), Vol. 
172(3984), 738-741.—Measured the rate of DNA syn- 
thesis during liver regeneration in male Holtzman, 
Sprague-Dawley, and Charles River rats adapted to a 
controlled feeding schedule. Results show 2 different 
phenomena in the regulation of DNA synthesis: (a) the 
appearance of a peak of DNA synthesis following the 
operation itself and independent of the time of дау; and 
(b) the presence of constant diurnal variations in the rate 
of DNA synthesis in response to the partial hepatectomy 
and following the stimulus or stimuli of the controlled 
feeding schedule. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10360. Coombs, H. I. (St. Bernard’s Hosp., Southall, 
England) The estimation of lithium in serum. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 225- 
226.—Discusses the apparatus and materials required 
and the method of quantifying the extent of lithium 
present in serum.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10361. Enns, Melvin P. (Texas Christian U.) Effects 
of running wheel activity on circulating free fatty 
acid levels and subsequent bar pressing behavior. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
aree 6284. 

10362. Firth, H., Lewis, S. A., Ogunremi, O. О., & 
Oswald, I. (Royal Edinburgh Hosp., Morningside, 
Scotland) The effect of acute administration of (meta 
trifluoro methyl-phenyl)-1-(benzoyl oxy) ethyl ami- 
no-2-propane (780 SE) and fenfluramine on human 
sleep. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
39(2), 462-463.—In contrast to other amphetamine 
derivatives, fenfluramine (40 mg.) and (meta-trifluoro- 
methylphenyl)-1-(benzoyl oxy) ethyl amino-2-propane 
(780 SE) (300 тр.) had no effect on the REM phase of 
sleep. Ss were 7 normal 21-24 yr. old males. Like other 
amphetamines they disturbed sleep, increasing the 
number of shifts to Stages | (drowsiness) and W 
(arousal).—Journal abstract. 

10363. Glushchenko, T. S. & Demin, N. N. (USSR 


Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Effect of 
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Academy of Sciences, Pavlov Inst. of Physiology, 
Leningrad) Activnost' proteoliticheskikh fermentoy 
razlichnykh otdelov golovnogo тогда krys pri 
estestvennom sne i lishenii ego paradoksal'nor fazy. 
[The activity of proteolytic enzymes in different regions 
of the rat's brain in natural sleep and with its paradoxal 
phase eliminated.] Doklady Akademii Nauk SSSR, 1971, 
Vol. 197(5), 1222-1224.—The amount of acid and 
neutral proteinase was determined in different parts of 
the brains of male Wistar rats under conditions of 
wakefulness, normal sleep, sleep deprivation, and dif- 
ferent amounts of deprivation of paradoxal sleep. In 
normal sleep there was a slight increase in the activity of 
neutral proteinase in the brain hemispheres and in the 
mesencephalon, but not in the cerebellum, Deprivation 
of the paradoxal phase of sleep led, in general, to a 
decrease in the amount of neutral proteinase and an 
increase in acid proteinase. Sleep after prolonged sleep 
deprivation facilitated a relatively rapid reestablishment 
of normal proeolytic enzyme activity.—L, Zusne. 

10364. Israel, Yedy. (U. Toronto, Ontario, Canada) 
Cellular effects of alcohol: A review. Quarterly Journal 
of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), 293- 
316.—Ethanol, as well as the higher alcohols, can be 
classified as a “general depressant” since at large enough 
concentrations they depress different functions in many 
types of cells. It is generally accepted that alcohol is not 
metabolized to any great extent in the brain and that the 
tissue does not contain the enzyme alcohol dehy- 
drogenase. The effect of alcohol in connection with the 
metabolism of gamma-amino-butyric acid was examined 
and it was found that alcohol inhibits the maximum 
sodium and potassium conductances responsible for the 
action potential in the squid giant axon. Ethanol md 
the plasma concentration of most amino acids. Most Я 
the nonmetallic effects of ethanol are un on the cel 
membrane. (142 ref.)—5. R. Diamond. 

10365. PLA e Catherine F, & СШ 
Jakub. (McGill U., Allan Memorial Inst. of bye 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada) Effect of їтїгауӨл 
injections of brain isoantibodies on leaming ee 
perimental Neurology, 1971(Арг), Vol. SIDES Hen 
— Tested a passive immunization technique WI "a 
brain isoantibodies which produced the same wpa in 
detrimental effect on learning as active immuniza pil 
a shorter period of time. 20 female Wistar rats E i 
serum y-globulin (IgG), antibrain IgG, or E 
at various levels of training on a visual ن‎ ын 
problem. Ss receiving normal IgG showed no TE 
effects, while Ss receiving antibrain IgG реа morus 

erformed below criterion after they receive Rr 
gG on the day they reached criterion. Ss tae had 
immune IgG prepared from the sera of rats of fat 
been immunized with the microsomal ще eim 
brain (RB F-III) or rat liver (RL EID ЕШ 
significantly larger number of trials to learn a effect, 
The anti-RB Е-Ш IgG had a more wie pooret 
producing Ss with significantly higher laten Tentatively 
memories, and an unusual behavioral tral ffect of the 
called “spinning.” It is suggested that the el h species- 
anti-RL Е-Ш was due to its reaction Ne dele- 
specific antigens in the brain, whereas 5 due to its 
terious effect of the anti-RB Е-Ш IgG WA os igens 
reactivity with both «ресе and organ-spe 4 
in the brain.—Journal abstract. mon 

10366. MacPherson, Catherine F. & Shek TN 

P. (McGill U., Allan Memorial Inst. krai iso-an- 
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tibodies on learning and memory in the rat. Ex- 
erimental Neurology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 29(1), 1-15.—Con- 
ducted 5 experiments with female Wistar and Lewis rats 
(N = 108) to examine the effects of immunization on the 
erformance of a visual discrimination task. Ss that had 
foin immunized with a crude microsomal fraction from 
rat brain or liver required a greater number of trials to 
learn the problem than Ss injected with saline solution. 
When trained Ss that had required a similar number of 
trials to learn the task were studied, the Ss that 
subsequently were immunized for 1 mo. with rat brain or 
liver proteins performed the learned task and learned a 
new problem as well as the controls that had been 
injected with saline solution. However, the immunized Ss 
required fewer trials to learn the reversal than the 
controls, Ss immunized with hen egg albumin behaved 
like animals injected with saline solution. Results suggest 
that species-specific antigens play as important a role as 
brain-specific antigens in the brain cells responsible for 
memory and learning. (37 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

e 10367. Protiva, M. (Research Inst. for Pharmacy & 
Biochemistry, Prague, Czechoslovakia) News in chem- 
istry of psychotropic drugs in the year 1969. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1970(Aug), Vol. 12(3), 193-214.—Presents 
à review of the field of chemistry of psychotropic drugs. 
(236 ref.)—H. Brum. 

10368. Wurtman, Richard J. (Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology) Brain monoamines and endrocrine func- 
tion: Brain monoamines. Neurosciences Research Pro- 
ram Bulletin, 1971(Маг), Vol. 9(2), 188-217.—The 

rains of mammals are able to synthesize at least 3 
monoamines that appear to be neurotransmitters and to 
od a special role in the control of anterior pituitary 
оп. These compounds аге norepinephrine, 
ае; and serotonin (5-hydroxytryptamine; 5-HT). 

he Ist 2 are catecholamines and have their origin in 
Circulating tyrosine; 5-HT is an indoleamine and is 
eed from circulating tryptophan. Evidence is 

escribed in detail.—U. A. гез. 

Do Yanagihara, Takehiko & Hydén, Holger. (U. 
К уро Inst. of Neurobiology, Sweden) Protein 
ао hesis in various regions of rat hippocampus 
Sung learning. Experimental Neurology, 197Y(May), 

Ol. 31(2), 151-164.— Studied leucine incorporation into 
Ев of various hippocampal regions of 80 Sprague- 
euer female rats during a learning experiment 
E nsisting of change of handedness. There was a 
Onsistent stimulation of leucine incorporation into total 
pose (a) in the CA3 region throughout the course of 

arning, and (b) in the CA region only during the early 
ts of learning. No clear stimulation could be 
si ected in the CAI region. 2 acidic protein fractions 

^pa further studied by polyacrylamide gel electro- 

En Certain protein fraction incorporated tritiated 
th cine in the CAI and САЗ regions more preferentially 

lan in the CA4 region during the course of learning. 
к are correlated with the physiological-anatom- 

А unctions of the various parts of the hippocampus. 

e possibility that this particular protein fraction 
possessed preferential affinity to the function of the 
soe pore ammonic system during learning is noted. The 
толеу of this preferential stimulation for learning is 
Wee, in comparison with the cellular and regional 
ahr of the protein fraction. (20 ref.)—Journal 


Hormones 
10370. Baum, Michael J. (McGill U. Montreal, 
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Quebec, Canada) Hormones and the development of 
mating behavior in male rats. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6251. 

10371. Colby, Howard D. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) Studies on the effects of androgens on 
adrenocortical function in the rat: A comparison 


with metopirone. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6074-6075. 


Drug Effects-Human 


10372. Benke, A. & Unger, W. (K. A. Rudolf 
Foundation, Surgical Div., Vienna, Austria) Ein 
tricyclen-derivat in der Narkose-Vorbereitung. [A 
tricyclene derivative (BP 400) in anesthesia premed- 
ication.] Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1969(Nov), Vol. 19(11), 
1900-1901.—For anesthesia premedication of 200 pa- 
tients the tricyclene derivative 9-(N-methylpiperidy- 
lidene-4 ^)-thiaxanthene (BP 400) was used instead of 
atropine. Sufficient inhibition of salivation was observed 
in 91% of cases; 76% showed stable blood pressure 
conditions, in 15.596 the pressure values were elevated by 
more than 20 mm mercury (Hg) compared with the 
systolic initial values, and in 8.9% they were lower by 
more than 20 mm Hg. Pulse rate did not change in 77.5% 
of Ss, and 22.5% showed an increase of pulse rate by 
more than 20 bpm. In a comparison group of 100 Ss who 
had been premedicated with atropine, tachycardia 
occurred in 63 ( = 63%).—English summary. 

10373. Brohult, Johan; Levi, Lennart, & Reichard, 
Hans. Urinary excretion of adrenal cortical and 
medullary hormones in man during and after one 
single massive dose of ethanol, and their modifi- 
cation by chlormethiazole. Reports from the Laboratory 
for Clinical Stress Research, Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
1969(May), No. 6, 22 p.—Administered approximately 
500 ml. brand whiskey to 9 young, healthy males. This 
pronounced increases in adrenaline 
and noradrenaline excretion during and soon after the 


clinical implications of these findings аге i 


some indications in onshi] 
emotional-behavioral and the physiological effects of 


ethanol ingestions are mentioned. 
tt, D. F., & Joyce, C. R. 


Sco! 
(Royal Infirmary, Bristol, England) The effects of four 
subjects" 
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and such dreams as were reported with this drug 
appeared to be free of anxiety and hostility.—R. L. 
Sulzer. à 

10375. Newmark, Charles S. (U. North Carolina, 
Medical School, Chapel Hill) Techniques used to 
assess the efficacy of psychotropic drugs: A critical 
review. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
715-723.—Evaluates and summarizes some relevant 
literature concerning the techniques used to assess 
psychotropic drug efficacy. The need for an objective 
dependent variable to assess behavioral changes asso- 
ciated with drug effects is indicated. It is concluded that 
the most obvious basic requirements for the evaluation 
of psychotropic drugs at the human level are the 
development and maintenance of stable and repro- 
ducible base lines against which to assess drug-correlated 
changes. (39 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10376. Pelzer, H. & Maass, D. (Dr. Karl Thomae 
Ltd., Biochemical Research Lab., Biberach/Riss, W. 
Germany) Pharmakokinetik und Metabolismus von 
7-Chlor-1,3-dihydro-3-hydroxy-5-phenyl- 2H- 
1,4-benzodiazepin-2-on und dessen Hemisuccinat 
beim Menschen. [Pharmacokinetics and metabolism of 
7-chloro-1,3-dihydro-3-hydroxy-5-phenyl-2H-1,4- benzo- 
diazepin-2-one and its hemisuccinate in humans.] 
Arzneimittel-Forschung, 1969(Oct), Vol. 19(10), 1652- 
1656.—The tranquilizer, 7-chloro-1,3-dihydro-3-hydrox- 
y-5-phenyl-2H-1,4-benzodiazepin-2-one (adumbran) is, 
in humans, well absorbed both rectally and orally. 
Within 48 hr. of administration, 2⁄4 of the oral dosage, 
and 2/; of the rectal dosage were recovered in the urine 
as glucoronide. The maximum blood level after oral and 
rectal administration was reached after 1-2 and 3-4 hr., 
respectively. For comparative doses the maximum blood 
level after rectal administration is about ?/ as high as 
that following oral administration. Due to the limited 
number of experiments carried out, a statistical evalu- 
ation of the blood levels is not yet possible. Similarly, 48 
hr. after oral administration. of the readily soluble 
hemisuccinate, ?/ of the adumbran residue was excreted 
in the urine in the form of its glucoronide. Unchanged 
hemisuccinate was not found in the urine. The chemical 
estimation was carried out by hydrolysis to 2-amino- 
5-chlorbenzophenone and its diazotization and coupling 
with a-naphthol to a red dye.—English summary. 

10377. Redding, Conway H. (U. Massachusetts) 
Placebos, instructions, and the development of 
expectancy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6267. 

10378. Skinner, Paul & Antinoro, Frank. (U. Arizona) 
Auditory evoked responses in normal hearing adults 
and children before and during sedation. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1969(Jun) Vol. 12(2), 
394—401.—Compared averaged evoked responses to 
auditory stimuli presented to young children and adults 
between awake and induced sleep conditions. 8 21-24 yr. 
old adults and 20 16 days to 5-yr-old children with 
normal hearing were tested before and during sedation at 
2 suprathreshold levels with tone pips. Responses 
obtained during sedation assumed a distinctly different 
wave complex than those obtained under the awake 
condition. In all cases where responses were obtained 
from awake Ss, greater amplitude responses were 
obtained during sedation. The use of sedation with the 
children proved to be most important in obtaining more 
detectable responses and permitting evoked potential 
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audiometry with otherwise unmanageable Ss.—Journgl 
abstract. 

10379. Smith, С. F. (Dept. of Employment, Bristol, 
England) The investigation of the mental effects of 
trichlorethylene. Ergonomics, 1970(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 
580-586.—Describes the effects on the CNS of the 
industrial solvent, trichlorethylene, which is both a fat 
solvent and a narcotic. Tests of mental function 
(including the Cornell Medical Index, Heron's Person- 
ality Questionnaire, and a general knowledge test) were 
given to 108 men who had been exposed to tri- 
chlorethylene. Trichloracetic acid in the urine was used 
as an index of exposure to the solvent vapor. Results 
were compared with those of 63 matched controls 
working at the same factories. It was found that the 
number of separate complaints was generally related to 
the amount of exposure, although complaints in the low 
exposure group corresponded closely to the control 
group. The introduction of errors by subjective judgment 
is discussed as a methodological problem in such studies, 
(24 ref.)—P. McMillan. р 

10380. Snyder, Solomon H. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Medical School) Work with marijuana: I. Effects. 
Psychology Today, 1971(May), Vol. 4(12), 37-38, 40, 
64-65.—Controlled research with marihuana has pro- 
vided a better understanding of its effects including some 
surprising results. Experienced users seem to get high on 
less marihuana than novice users. This may be related to 
the fact that the liver manufactures the highly psycho- 
active 11-hydroxytetrahydrocannabinol and the more 
exposure to marihuana the more the liver makes. On 
some experimental tasks marihuana highs did not impair 
performance while alcohol did. Some researchers, how- 
ever, have been able to befuddle Ss on marihuana 
especially when recent memories were involved. ve 
huana seems to be a mild intoxicant, Бове. = 
tetrahydrocannabinol is taken in very hea at 
auditory and visual hallucinations as well as feelings 
unreality are common.—E. J. Posavac. ical U) 

10381. Spence, Mary T. (Texas Technologica or 
Effects of alcohol, information reduction, and sp Ж, 
load on short-term memory. Dissertation Abstrac 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6306. CR 

10382. Strassman, Harvey D., Adams, Bill, & P Matto. 
A. W. (Illinois State Psychiatric Inst., Chicago) ОГО] 
nidazole effect on social drinkers. Quarterly Tou oi. 
Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), der to 
—Created a cocktail party atmosphere E ү could 
perform a study in an environment in which t д Sane 
move about at will, conversing with friends an idenis ol 
other men and women. Ss were middle-class resi af E 
southern California selected solely on the bess E 
history as social drinkers. '/; the group гесе lacebo 
tablets of metronidazole; the rest receive p ihe 
tablets. There was no significant difference attern 
amount of alcohol consumed or in the апарар Be ex 
between the 2 groups. Significantly more О reported 
perimental group than the placebo roy chological 
physical reactions, and vas reported psy я 
reactions.—S. R. Diamond. Й - <) Worl 

10383. Tart, Charles T. (U. California, Davi r, ду, 
with marijuana: Il. Sensations. d wostionnaire 
1971(May), Vol. 4(12), 41-44, 66-68.— T erience 
was constructed to reflect the sensations 3:150 copies 
while high on marihuana. Students distribute ей and 
to acquaintances who anonymously comp 
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returned 153. The responses were summarized under 
effects on vision, audition, taste, time-space perception, 
erception of the body, physical movement, interper- 
sonal relations, sexual relations, thought processes, 
memory functioning, emotions, self-control, and sense of 
identity.—E. J. Posavac. 
10384. Vacca, L., Kemali, D., Paolozzi, C., & 
Bravaccio, F. (U. Naples, Clinic of Nervous & Mental 
Disorders, Italy) Correlazioni elettrografiche e psi- 
copatologiche in soggetti sottoposti a registrazione 
continua in corso di esperienza lisergica. [Elec- 
trographic and psychopathologie changes in subjects 
submitted to continuous registration during LSD ex- 
репепсе.] Аса Neurologica, 1970(Nov), Vol. 25(6), 
655-672.—Describes EEG modifications occurring in 4 
adult volunteers under the effect of LSD-25. Correlations 
between EEG patterns and neuropsychological changes 
were effectuated only when the effect induced by the 
drug was more marked. In order to obtain more accurate 
data about some peculiar EEG abnormalities found 
during the previous observation, 2 Ss were submitted to a 
2nd investigation consisting of EEG, EKG, and 
myotactic reflex (rotuleus) records, continuously regis- 
tered and matched with psychological changes until the 
effects disappeared. Besides EEG changes already 
described in the literature, other effects are emphasized, 
such as long-lasting abnormalities on fronto-temporal 
leads, impairment of EEG response to even markedly 
strong alerting stimulations (absence of desynchroni- 
п, unusual EEG pattern concurring with behavioral 
ШӨ» etc. Data might be explained by the possible 
ect exerted by LSD-25 upon reticular formation. (22 
Tef.)—English summary. 
Tid Viala, A. Oenanthate de fluphenazine 
en retard N.D.); Chimie et pharmacologie. 
Ch phenazine enanthate (“Modi en-Retard” N. DJ: 
emistry and pharmacology.] Psychopharmacologie, 
1970(Маг), 3-9.—Discusses the chemical struct 
ES ARM 9—1 iscusses the chemical structure, 
АТ m, and elimination of the long-acting prepa- 
clad uphenazine enanthate. Pharmacodynamic effects 
and e a sedative effect (potentiated by hypnotics), 
63 psychotic activity, and a cataleptigenic effect. Effects 
Apear within a few hr. after subcutaneous injection an 
ntinue for 10-20 days.—W. W. Meissner. 
„ЧА Waterloh, E. Ritel, H.F. & Leide, E. (Rheinisch- 
lichen Technischen Hochschule, Aachen, W.Ger- 
} папу) Untersuchungen über 1-(6 - Chlor-3 -methyl - 
i henoxy)-3tert. -butylaminopropan-2-ol- hydro ay 
Bre 255): I. Verträglichkeit beim Menschen unter 
{у eanaungen. [Studies on 1-(6 “-chloro-3 *-methyl- 
25 ноу) ert-butylaminopropan 2 ode oi (KL 
or Tolerance with humans under rest conditions.] 
sqneimittel-Forschung, 1969(Feb), Vol. 1902). 153- 
(керо observations during application of a new 
the ceptor blocker to humans. In the animal experiment 
S Substances 1-(6 * -chloro-3 *methylphenoxy)-3-tert.- 
e aminopropan-2-ol hydrochloride (KL 255), shows 
di arkably stronger ff-receptor blocking activity than 
i previously known compounds. In tolerance tests 1n 
uet given oral doses of up to 250 mg. under rest 
at itions, no influence on the chosen parameters of 
su podynamic and metabolism could be observed. The 
ose was further studied in a double blind test on 
mparable groups simultaneously with а placebo. 
ener rest conditions there were no significant differ- 
S.—English summary. 
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10387. Wyatt, R. J., et al. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Bethesda, Md.) Effects of 5-hydroxytryptophan 
on the sleep of normal human subjects. Electro- 
encephalography & Clinical Neurophysiology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 30(6), 505-509.—Studied the effects on sleep of 
increasing brain serotonin with 5-hydroxytryptophan 
(5-HTP), the immediate precursor of serotonin, on 1 
normal 18-21 yr. old Ss. In each 5, REM sleep increased 
from 5-53% of placebo base line. Total REM activity 
also increased. Non-REM sleep decreased slightly, 
apparently compensating for the increased amount of 
REM sleep. The apparent serotonin-REM sleep asso- 
ciation is iscussed in light of recent animal experments 
in which total insomnia was produced by decreasing 
brain serotonin concentration with parachlorophenyl- 
alanine. (French summary) (22 ref.)—Journal summary. 


Drug Effects-Animal 


10388. Altland, Paul D., Highman, Benjamin; Parker, 
Milton G., & Dieter, Michael P. (National Inst. of 
Health, National Inst. of Arthritis & Metabolic Diseases, 
Bethesda, Md.) Serum enzyme, corticosterone and 
tissue changes in rats following a single oral dose of 
ethanol. Quarterly Journal of Studies оп Alcohol, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), 281-287.— Describes the “ef- 
fects of graded dose of ethanol in male Sprague-Dawley 
rats on certain serum enzymes of the Krebs cycle and of 
the glycolytic pathway, commonly used in clinical 
diagnosis of diseases, ‘and attempts to correlate the 
enzyme changes with changes in corticosterone levels 
and tissue structure.” Ss weighing 275-325 gm. were 
given ethanol by stomach tube, in amounts of 2, 4, 4.7, or 
6 gm/kg of body weight, and were killed for study 5 hr. 
later. To establish control values Ss were given 38 ml. of 
water/kg by stomach tube. The ethanol produced a rise 
in serum glutamic oxaloacetic transaminase and 
glutamic pyruvic transaminase. It is suggested that 
results are “due to a change in cellular permeability 
caused by ethanol and by associated hormonal alter- 


ations.” (18 ref.)—S. К. Diamond. 

10389. Barlow, R. B., Oliverio, A. Satta, M., & 
Thompson, G. M. (U. , Scotland) Some 
central effects in mice of compounds related to 
nicotine. British Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Jul), Vol. 
39(3), 647-652.—Tested some hydroxy-, amino-, an 
methoxyphenylalkyltrimethylammonnum compounds, 
B-pyridylmethyl- dimethylamine an 
8-pyridylethyltrimethylammon ume were › 
avoidance learning in male mice of the DBA/2J strain 
and their effects were compared with those of (—)- 
nicotine. The o- and m-hydroxybenzyl-, o-hydrox- 
yphenethyl- and m-hydroxyphenylpropyltrimethylam- 
monium compounds improve! (-)-nico- 
f the dose, had similar effects. The m- and p- 


tine, in 1/40! 
hydroxyphenethyl-, o-hydroxyphenylpropyl- and o- and 
aminobenzyl and 0-, mM- and p-aminophenethyl- 


trimethylammonium compounds impaired performance. 


(-)-Nicotine and 
monium appeared also to 
ibility that they can pene- 


§ even though they are quaternary salts. 
» the effects of the 


learning and on the frog rectus 
Though the differences may be due to differ- 
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ences in access to the CNS, it is also possible that the Ss 24 hr. after subcutaneous injection of 
receptors associated with learning processes are different guanethidine, phenoxypropylguanidine, Or 
from those in the frog rectus and possibly more Tesponses to sympathetic nerve stimulation were 
specialized.—Journal abstract. impaired. In rat mesentery, amphetamine did n 
10390. Benešová, O. (Inst. of Pharmacology, Medical vasoconstriction but briefly potentiated the у, 
Faculty of Hygiene, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Is it  strictor effect of sympathetic nerve stimulation, Ri 
Possible to predict the clinical effect of antidepres- sponses to noradrenaline were not importantly affec 
sants from experimental data in animals? Activitas The contractile responses of the rat inferior eyelid caused 
Nervosa Superior, 1970(May), Vol. 12(2), 127-128.—An by stimulation of the cervical sympathetic nerve Was 
analysis of experimental data from the author and other greatly reduced 17-27 hr. after subcutaneous injection of 
pharmacological laboratories was correlated with pub- bretylium, bethanidine, guanethidine, or reserpine, Iv 
lished clinical reports and the same sequence of decreas- dexamphetamine powerfully antagonized the effect of 
ing activity in biochemical tests of noradrenaline uptake — bretylium, weakly antagonized the blockade by 
inhibition as in antireserpine and antitetrabenazine tests — bethanidine and guanethidine, and caused no change in 
was found. The sequence of anticholinergic action the Tesponse of reserpine-treated Ss. The vas deferens 
estimated by the tests of antiphysostigmine, antinicotine, taken from Buinea pigs 24 hr. after subcutaneous 
and antitremorine is just the opposite. Q1 ref.) —H. injection of either bretylium or guanethidine showed 
Bruml. greatly impaired responses to hypogastric nerve stimu- 
10391. Crow, Lowell T., Story, Randall J. & Engels, lation. Amphetamine largely restored the contractile 
David T. (Western Washington State Coll) Effect of response in bretylium-treated rats but caused only weak 
pitressin on voluntary alcohol Consumption in the antagonism in the guanethidine-treated animals, (18 
rat. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 950.  ref)—Journal abstract. 
—Maintained 18 male Holtzman albino rats on an 10394, Gusel'nikova, K. G., Voronkoy, G. S, 
alternate day presentation schedule in which 1 of 3 Tsitolovskii, L, E., & Engovatov, V. V. (Moscow State U, 
ethanol concentrations (6, 12, or 24% by volume) was the USSR) Vnutrikletochnoe i farmakologicheskoe 
sole liquid source. The effects upon this alcohol intake of issledovanie vyzvannykh voln obonyatel'noi 
ip injections of Vasopressin synthetic or pitressin tannate — lukovitsy lyagushki. [An intracellular and pharmaco- 
i Меле, Results logical study of evoked waves in the frog olfactory bulb.) 
show no significant differences in alcohol consumed as a Biologicheskie Nauki, 1968(Oct), No. 10, 28-31. Im- 
function of any drug condition imposed.—Author ab- mobilized frogs (Rana temporaria L.) were used in û 
stract. study of electrically evoked waves in the olfactory bulb, 
10392. Davidson, W. J. & Innes, I. R. (U. Manitoba, utilizing (a) pharmacological analysis (strychnine, adren- 
Medical School, Winnipeg, Canada) Dissociation Of  aline, noradrenaline), and (b) direct registration of 
potentiation of isoprenaline by cocaine from inhi- intracellular changes of potential in the olfactory bult 
bition of uptake in cat spleen. British Journal of neurons during emergence of the evoked waves, in 
Pharmacology, 1970(May), Vol. 39(1), 175-181.—Studied to investigate the genesis of the rhythmic processes of the 
the effects of 10 ug/ml. cocaine hydrochloride, po- vertebrate olfactory analyzer. Strychnine depressed the 
tentiated _isoprenaline, and noradrenaline in isolated waves to 40-80% of the initial magnitude; adrenaline, on 
spleen strips from normal cats and from cats treated with the contrary, increased their amplitude. A direct corre- 
reserpine 24 hr. previously. Isoprenaline was taken up lation between inhibitory postsynaptic potentials 
almost as well as noradrenaline by spleen Strips from cats evoked wave frequency was found in intracellular 
treated with reserpine, Cocaine blocked uptake of recordings. It is Suggested that the formation of T 
noradrenaline but did not reduce uptake of isoprenaline. evoked waves in the frog olfactory bulb is attributal 
rug concentrations used in these studies were the same primarily to summated inhibitory postsynaptic poten- 
as in potentiation experiments. It is concluded that tials.—/. D. London. 7 
inhibition оѓ uptake is not the mechanism by which 10395. Hillbom, M. E. (State Alcohol Monopoly 
cocaine potentiates the effect of isoprenaline on the (Alko), Research Lab., Helsinki, Finland) Thyroid state 
spleen and might be only a contributory factor in the and voluntary alcohol consumption of айып 
сазе of noradrenaline potentiation. (26 ref.)— Journal Acta Pharmacologica et Toxicologica, 1971, Vol. í M h 
abstract. 95-105.—27 male Wistar rats were made hypo- i a 
10393. Follenfant, M. J. & Robson, R. D. (Wellcome hyperthyroid in a 3-wk period by the daily adus 
Research Lab., Beckenham, England) The antagonism tration of propylthiouracil or 3,3 ,5-triiodo-L-thyro pro 
of adrenergic neurone blockade by amphetamine and the Ss' voluntary alcohol consumption Was Bat 
and dexamphetamine in the Tat and guinea-pig. tigated. The triiodothyronine treatment iner и © 
British Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 38(4), Propylthiouracil treatment decreased the M n té 
792-801.—In isolated male albino Tat mesentery prep- — intake of the Ss. However. the portion of ethanol in t 
arations, intraarterial injection of the following drugs total caloric intake of the Ss was significantly b de- 
rapidly Suppressed vasoconstrictor Tesponses to sym- by Propylthiouracil treatment and significandi : 
pathetic nerve stimulation: bretylium, guanethidine, and creased by triiodothyronine treatment while t ith the 
bethanidine; with phenoxypropylguanidine the onset of caloric intake did not correlate positively b of 
blockade was slower. The blockade Caused by these or voluntary alcohol consumption. The abso АШЫШ 
higher concentrations was rapidly abolished by intra- ethanol from the intravascular space, the жес. 
arterial injection of amphetamine as also was the cavity, and the gastrointestinal tract as well as E iode 
blockade caused by infusing bretylium or Buanethidine — elimination of ethanol were increased БУ cote 
for 10-20 min. Partial blockade was Produced by  thyronine treatment and decreased by P ing OX 
paerpine and was only slightly and briefly antagonized treatment. The acetaldehyde concentration: dE 
у amphetamine. In mesentery Preparations taken from ^ idation of ethanol was found to be higher (1665 
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nmol/ml of blood) in the hepatic venous blood of 
euthyroid Ss, as compared with hypo- and hyperthyroid 
ones, Acetaldehyde accumulation was not found to be a 
factor regulating voluntary alcohol intake. (36 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10396. Hodges, J. R. & Mitchley, Susan. (Royal Free 
Hosp., Medical School, London, England) The effect of 
betamethasone on circadian апа stress-induced 
pituitary-adrenocortical function in the rat. British 
Journal of Pharmacology, 1970(Apr), Vol. 38(4), 719- 
724.—Abolished both the circadian and stress-induced 
changes in plasma corticosterone concentration by the 
inclusion of betamethasone in the drinking water of rats. 
Ss were 200 male Sprague-Dawley rats. Adrenal sensi- 
tivity to exogenous corticotrophin was unimpaired by the 
betamethasone treatment. The normal circadian rhythm 
in plasma corticosterone returned within 1 day of 
withdrawal of the steroid, but the response to stress was 
normal only after 3 days. The possible significance of 
id observations is discussed. (22 ref.)}—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10397. Jones, B. E., Essig, C. F., & Creager, W. 
(National Inst. of Mental Health, Addiction Research 
Center, Lexington, Ky.) Intraventricular infusion of 
ethanol in dogs: Effect on voluntary alcohol intake. 
еш Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
ee 288-292. —Attempted to increase the voluntary 
and of ethanol in dogs via chronic intraventricular 
aes of ethanol. 6 adult mongrel beagles were kept in 
Ш SUR, cages in the same room. Each cage was fitted 
ik 2 drinking pans, | containing tap water and the 
© er а 10% solution of ethanol in tap water. Ss were 
oe on and a steel cannula permanently implanted 
mee е left lateral ventricle. For 14-19 days following 
in ine a modified Locke-Ringer’s solution was infused 
ti D In 4 Ss the solution was continued for 29-50 
аре | Ss received still тоге infusions with higher 
садо concentrations. Only 1 showed voluntary con- 
бп of the ethanol solution during the ethanol 
é sion period in excess of the Locke-Ringer’s infusion 
are period —s. R. Diamond. 

ҮЕ; Karadžić, V. (Belgrade Medical School, Yugo- 
Иа) ara-chlorophenylalanine and sleep in cats. 
37 Sie of Biological Sciences, 1968, Vol. 20(1-2). 
ево mined the effect of parachlorophenylalanine 
ien a tryptophan hydroxylation inhibitor, on sleep 
ill ions in 4 male cats. EEG, EMG, and eye 
de: ment registrations were made during an 8:16 hr. 
an d and waking regime. PCPA reduced sleeping time 
р ncreased wakefulness during the Ist 48 hr. after the 
30% ТЫКЕ injection. Reduction of slow wave sleep was 
aid UN ow control values immediately after injection, 
ferte еп proceeded to rise both absolutely and as a 
Барав of total sleeping time. Since PCPA depletes 
ee ӨЧҮ it seems highly probable that serotonin 
Rs ved in the sleep control mechanism. Correlations 
du en amount of sleep and serotonin level should be 
жер сыш Rapid normalization of sleep suggests 
i onin reduction may be only partial.—W. G. 
linger, 

Eff ik Kral, Paul A. (Parsons Research Center, Kan.) 
Meral of scopolamine injection during CS-US 
19710. on conditioning. Psychological Reports, 
iis d. Vol. 28(3), 690.—20 male Sprague-Dawley 
Maa to avoid sweet water when illness was 
a 2 hr. after drinking Since ECS interpolated 
the taste-illness interval was previously shown to 


10396-10402 


impede learning and lower brain acetylcholine (ACh), 
cholinergic mediation of the interstimulus interval was 
hypothesized. Scopolamine (an ACh inhibitor) was 
injected instead of ECS but failed to retard learning. 
Scopolamine itself acted as an adversive US, confound- 
ing any affect of ACh depression on learning—Author 
abstract. 

10400. Leonard, B. E. & Tonge, Sally R. (ICI, Ltd., 
Pharmaceuticals Div., Macclesfield, England) Some 
effects of an hallucinogenic drug (phencyclidine) on 
neurohumoral substances. Life Sciences, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 9(20, Pt. 1), 1141-1152.—Hallucinogens may owe 
some of their central activity to actions on the 
monoamine systems of the brain, however, à definite 
relationship between disturbed monoamine metabolism 
and hallucinogenesis has not been established. To 
investigate the possibility of other neurohumoral sub- 
stances being affected by a hallucinogen phencyclidine 
was administered ip to Wistar rats at 10 mg/kg. Gross 
behavioral effects included agitation, confusion, head 
shaking, backing movements, and inability to escape 
from their home cage by climbing. Acetylcholine levels, 


cholinesterase activity, histamine concentration, and 


glutamic acid concentrations were unaffected by the 
phencyclidine injection. A significant depletion of 

mma-aminobutyric acid (GABA) occurred in the 
injected Ss. The fact that the metabolism of other 
neurohumours, other than GABA, is not affected by the 
hallucinogen phencyclidine provides some negative 


evidence for the involvement of the monoamines in 


hallucinogenesis. (29 ref.)—W. E. Wood. 


Hosp., 
noradrenaline by p- 
ministration of p-hydroxyamphetamine. Acta Phar- 


macologica et Toxicologica, 1971, Vol. 29(1) 20-32. 
the administration of p-hydroxyamphetamine 


(p-OH-A) 20 mg/kg ip. there was a 50% decrease in the 


brain noradrenaline (NA) level and a 70% decrease in 


the heart NA level at 4-8 hr. after the injection, Ss were 
male Sprague-Dawley rats. Control levels of brain and 
heart NA were reached at 96-144 hr. after a single dose 
of the drug. Repeated injections of p-OH-A, 20 mg/kg 
twice daily for 3 days, caused a depletion of brain and 
heart NA to about 30% of the control levels. The brain 
dopamine (DA) level was reduced to 85% of the control 
level at 1 hr. after 20 mg/kg of the drug and to 76% after 
40 mg/kg. After the repeated injections of p-OH-A, the 
brain DA was reduced to 70% of the control level. 
Radioactively labeled p-hydroxynorephedrine was iso- 
lated from both brain and heart tissue extracts after the 
administration. of p-hydroxyamphetamine7H. Parahy- 
droxynorephedrineH remained in the brain and the 
heart as long as the NA levels were decreased. The NA 
deficit in the brain and heart corresponded approx- 
the amounts of p-hydroxynorephedrine^H 
e tissues. In reserpine pretreated Ss the 
amounts of p-hydroxynorephedrine2H formed in the 
t tissues were reduced, indicating that 


edrine is bound by a reserpine sensitive 
ini OH-A ог 


p-hydroxynorephedrine from the brain a! 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10402. Lewander, Tommy. (U. Uppsala, Ulleráker 
Hosp. Sweden) On the presence of p-hydroxy- 
norephedrine in the rat brain and heart in relation to 
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changes in catecholamine levels after administra- 
tion of amphetamine. Acta Pharmacologica et Tox- 
icologica, 1971, Vol. 29(1), 33-48.—The brain and heart 
noradrenaline (NA) in male Sprague-Dawley rats was 
maximally decreased by 28-52% at 3-12 hr. after 20 
mg/kg ip of dl-amphetamine-SO,. Control levels of NA 
were not reached until 96 hr. after a single injection of 
amphetamine, while the drug disappeared from the brain 
and plasma within 12 hr. Amphetamine was found to 
disappear from rat tissues in a polyphasic pattern after ip 
administration. The brain/plasma ratio was 9+ 3 (mean 
+ standard deviation). Parahydroxynorephedrine was 
identified in the brain and heart as a metabolite of the 
d-isomer of amphetamine. Parahydroxynorephedrine, 
the apparent T,,, of which was estimated to be about 22 
hr., seems to be responsible for the prolonged depletion 
in the brain and heart NA levels caused by amphet- 
amine. However, there was not an exact stoichiometric 
relation. between the NA deficit and the amount of 
p-hydroxynorephedrine present. After pretreatment with 
desmethylimipramine, which inhibits the parahydrox- 
ylation of amphetamine, the NA in the brain and heart 
was decreased by amphetamine but already returned to 
control levels in about 12 hr. It is concluded that the 
persistent depletion of brain and heart NA induced by 
amphetamine is caused by the incorporation of p- 
hydroxynorephedrine as false transmitter into NA 
neurons. (35 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10403. Matveev, V. F. (Moscow Medical 
Stomatological Inst., USSR) Patomorfologicheskie 
izmeneniya v golovnom mozgu pri dlitel'nom 
sochetannom yvedenii lizergamida (LSD-25) i 
galoperidola: Eksperimental'no-mortologicheskie 
issledovaniya: 11. [Pathomo; hological changes in the 
brain resulting from prolonged combined administration 
of lysergamide (LSD-25) and haloperidol: An ex- 
perimental-morphological investigation: IL] Zhurnal 
Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1971(Feb), Vol. 71(2), 255- 
261.—In this continuation of an earlier report (see V. Е, 
Mateev, PA, Vol. 46:590), a 28-day study was conducted 
during which 100 3-mo-old rats were given 40 mg/k 
LSD-25 im daily followed by 1 mg/kg haloperidol 1 
min. later over a period of up to 10 days or more than 10 
days, with separate groups of $$ sacrificed at the end of 
each wk. for pathomorphological analysis. In the Ist 
case, haloperidol plus LSD-25 protected the cerebral 
neurons from the toxic action of the latter, Morpho- 
logical changes were in this case characterized by a sharp 
increase in the compensato; 
swelling and hypertrophy of the neuronal body, nuclei, 
and nucleioli, and enhancement of interneuronal activ- 
ity. In the 2nd case, haloperidol plus LSD-25 exerted a 
neurotoxic action. Prolonged administration produced 
dystrophic effects in the cerebral neurons in the form of 
total chromatolysis and cytoplasmic vacuolization, lead- 
ing to the destruction of the neurons as a result of 
marked cytolysis. The most pronounced changes were 
observed in the ganglionic cells of the cortex, thalamus, 


theta rhythm in the rabbit electroencephalogram.] 
1968(Dec), No. 12, 31-3423 
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rabbits were Ss in a Study to determine whether the 
exclusion of the nonspecific structures of the thalamus 
(eg., centrum medianum) and the central gray matter of 
the midbrain affects the genesis of 0 rhythm. Canular 
introduction of small quantities of à concentrated 
solution of novocaine into the septum (13 Ss), medial 
thalamus (3 Ss), and anterior portion of the central gray 
matter of the midbrain (6 Ss) produced a reversible 
disappearance of # rhythm in leads from all sections of 
the brain. The exclusion of 0 rhythm was accompanied 
by an increase in rhythmic synchrony with flashing light 
(frequency, 9-20 sec.). In some cases the introduction of 
novocaine evoked a sharp increase in 0 rhythm, accom- 
panied by a weakening of rhythmic synchrony. The 
results are taken as evidence for a possible inhibitory role 
for structures participating in the generation of 0 rhythm. 
In the normal state it would be masked by the excitatory 
influence of the ascending activating system. (17 ref.)—7. 
D. London. 

10405. Radulovacki, M. & Rabie, F. Intraventricular 
administration of sodium chloride and appearance 
of paradoxical sleep in cats, Archives of Biological 
Sciences, 1968, Vol. 20(1-2), 43-45.— Assuming that 
hypertonic osmolarity of the blood caused by admin- 
istration of hypertonic sodium chloride affects the 
osmolarity of the cerebrospinal fluid, the relationship 
between intraventricular administration of various so- 
dium chloride concentrations and their possible con- 
nection with the appearance of paradoxical sleep was 
investigated. All concentrations produced initial de- 
synchronization in the EEG followed by synchronized 
sleep while seizure phenomena were noticed at the dose 
of 25-mg МаС1/100 mi distilled water. Paradoxical sleep 
episodes were observed after 35 min. at the dose of 
I5-mg NaCl. Data might indicate a relation between 
sodium chloride concentration in cerebrospinal fluid and 
the appearance of paradoxical sleep episodes—W. б. 
Breitinger. iel H 

10406. Schildkraut, Joseph J. & Efron, Daniel H. 
(Massachusetts Mental Health Center, Boston, Mass.) 
The effects of A*-tetrahydrocannabinol on the me 
tabolism of norepinephrine in rat brain. Psyc А 
Pharmacologia, 1971, Vol. 20(2), 1917190, OPEM 0 
A-tetrahydrocannabinol (A*THC), aproxima oe 
mg/kg, to male Sprague-Dawley rats by ip injec of 
This dose was found to cause an accelerated Des 
disappearance of intracisternally adminis cn 
norepinephrine-H? from the brain and a small increta, 
the uptake of norepinephrine-H? in the brain. In co us 
to most stimulants, euphoriants, or antidepressants, clic 
cocaine or amphetamine, MAO inhibitors, B 
antidepressants), A-THC appeared to cause no S etl 
in the deamination of norepinephrine-H? in bram "io 
of endogenous norepinephrine in brain tende ОКЫП 
slightly lower, whereas levels of endogeno eat E 
were slightly higher in Ss treated with AT dy 
matched controls. Behavioral effects were obser 
are described.—Journal abstract. of 

10407. Seliger, Deborah D. (Temple U.) Effect о 
prenatal maternal administration of d-amp cts Inter- 
on rat offspring behavior. Dissertation ahg 
national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6304-6. Ж Rene 

10408. Sterescu-Volanschi, Margareta & PU iy 
(Academy of Medical Sciences, Buchares (LSD ) on 
Effects of lysergic acid diethylamide Sra 
short-term memory in cat. Revue Stu died the 
Physiologie, 1970, Vol. 7(3), 225-234.— 
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effects on 10 cats of LSD,, administered chronically on and none ejaculated, and (c) all PCPA-pretreated Ss 
the alimentary motor delayed response to a visual copulated and 90% ejaculated. Treatment with PCPA 
stimulus (sight. of food) as an index of short-term alone increased both the number of copulations and 
memory. While small doses of 1.50, administered 30 ejaculations. It is concluded that pargyline-induced 
min. before the experiment, increased the delayed- inhibition of sexual behavior in male Ss is secondary to 
response performance at 5.sec delay intervals, large accumulation of brain serotonin. (16 геѓ.)—В. A. 


doses decreased this performance. In contrast to the Stanton. 
performance-increasing effect at 5-sec delay intervals, 10411. Us, Z. G. & Bozhko, G. Kh. (Kharkov 
performance-decreasing effects were noted at longer Research Inst. of Neurology & Psychiatry, USSR) 
delay intervals with the same dosage, and were statis- Deistvie syVorotki krovi bol'nykh shizofreniei na 
tically significant. The decreased number of responses obnovlenie belkov mozga krys. [Action of schizo- 
adequately directed toward the alimentary reinforcement phrenic blood serum on protein renewal in the rat brain.] 
locus, induced by LSD, persisted for 7-10 days after the Zhurnal Nevropatologii і Psikhiatrii, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
| drug had been discontinued. The effect of LSD, on the 710), 253-255.—Compared the changes in rates of 
function of the visual analyzer is discussed. (44 ref.) ioacti ionine) i 
| —Journal abstract the rat brain when acted upon by blood serum drawn 
10409. Stevenson, 1. Н. & Turnbull, M. J. (U. from 30 donors with continuous (6) and recurrent (24) 
Dundee, Dept. of Pharmacology & Therapeutics, Scot- schizophrenia (in the acute period of the latter form of 
land) The sensitivity of the brain to barbiturate the psychosis, 12, and during associated, 6, and disso- 
during chronic administration and withdrawal of ciated, 6, remission). 42 Ss were subjected to ip 
barbitone sodium in the rat. British Journal of administration 0 
Pharmacology, 1970(Jun), Vol. 39(2), 325-333.— Deter- and 8 intact rats served as controls. In the case of 
mined the sensitivity of the CNS to barbiturate in female remittent schizophrenia in the acute period and in the 
Wistar rats during the chronic administration of barbi- case of the continuous form of the psychosis, the serum 
fone sodium and after its withdrawal. The brain reduced the levels of protein metabolism in the cere- 
barbiturate concentration determined on awakening lamus, and the cerebral hemispheres. 
from a hypnotic dose administered ip was found to The serum of schizophrenics during dissociated remis- 
increase throughout the period of barbitone adminis- Sion produced I S. : 
tration. A similar gradual development of CNS tolerance observed during associated remission. (English sum- 
ү dicated by measuring the duration of anesthesia mar 1. аад Yu. P. (Sverdlovsk State Me ES 
wing an antricular iniecti i , , Yu. P. 
g intraventricular injection of pentobarbi USSR) Interaction Pi amphetamine, apomor- 


tone. The change in sensitivity of the brain which Inst, 
occurred during the ре iod: arbi ini i hine, disulfiram with morphine and the role played 
wing the perio barbitone admini by catecholamines in morphine analgesic action. 


was not demonstrable from the me: surement of sleepin; à 
time following ip есип of PAE 5 or ee Archives. Internationales de Pharmacodynamie et de 
ee, After withdrawal, the sensitivity of the brain to диген dw Vok 0 CE a 
arbiturate gra i white rats (tolerant and nontoleran o morphii 
ктайраутеш оер nonne de оеш used in a study producing evidence to support the role of 


that the hypersensitivity t itone, but not to ident ‹ 0 
barbitone, which iit barbitone catecholamines in the brain in morphine analgesic 
sodium is due to a decreased drug-metabolizing capac- action, estimated through change in threshold for pain in 
ity.—Journal abstract. response to дА prse gi the se (Ge squeak 
10410. Tagli ў i P., & Gessa, G. reaction). Evidence was obtained on the role of the 
L. (U. Саи monte, алга! of pargyline-induced central adrenergic mechanism in morphine analgesic 
inhibition of sexual behaviour in male rats by action. High doses of apomorphine (30 mg/kg) or 
p-chlorophenylalanine. Nature 1971(Mar), Vol. amphetamine (10 mg/kg) produced stereotyped behavior 
2306291) 244-045. Investigated the alleged ability of Ty elevation Mir ere ол eee ear 
p-chlorphenylalanine (PCPA) to counteract reduced morphine on this reshold was 5181. e 
sexu: ivi : 02 for 5-6 hr. after such dosage. Disulfiram Was antago- 
al activity produced by pargyline (an MAO inhibi Meee рис analgesic aD mg/kg ЕЕ 


tor) to accumulation of brai tonin. Male 140-150 В ? 
да of brain serotonin. ае... ine, given 1 hr. before morphine, abolished the 
y old Sprague-Dawley rats were housed individually sr EO ction of both disulfiram and high doses of 

morphine 


and exposed to 14 hr. of light and 10 hr. of darkness. 2 A : 

Mating tests (consisting M "i a female in amphetamine and ошоо "s 1 
artificially-induced estrus in a cage containing a male analgesic action In rid gen and nontolerant to 
ae a 2-hr period of dim light) were carried out. The Carr TAS es Yu. P. & Afrikanoy, I. I. (Moscow 
O O ty age йот ar 
Percentage of Ss ejaculating at least once within min. mechanism in morphine "i wen Ae ddl. 
after exposure, and (c) the mean number of ejaculations Pharmacy & аас, 1969, уо . 21, E 
prior to reaching exhaustion. Exhaustion was defined as Oro E re medi А = е 
having бесш ана "han 30 min. laps ‘ed between determine the relation etween drugs whic interfere 
ejaculations. Rats were allocated into 4 groups: (a) with noradrenaline metabolism in the brain and mor- 
untreated controls (b) Ss receivin; 80 mg/kg pargyline phine analgesic acon’ utilizing tail pressure 10 assess е 
ip 8 hr. prior to testing, (с) Ss receiving 4 daily doses of influence of the former. реше stimulation 
PCPA (100 mg/kg). and (d) Ss receiving both PCPA 5 Of produced by apomorphine Lû behav puros glor 
Pargyline in TUS ie as Groups b and c. ah үт ү. eene гап си 
тву | | оѓ the " г М ; s ese drugs 
53% аи i 3 of conto ES culated potentiated morphine analgesic action: Reserpine, 
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iproniazid, and disulfiram weakened this action; a- 
methyldopa increased the action, but (+)-tryptophan 
did not influence it significantly. It is concluded that: (a) 
Central sympathetic activation can elevate the threshold 
for pain. (b) Drugs, increasing noradrenaline concen- 
tration at the receptor sites, potentiate morphine 
analgesic action, while drugs which decrease it, weaken 
the action. (c) Morphine analgesia results from the 
freeing of noradrenaline from brain stores. (d) While a 
direct action of morphine on the central adreno- 
Structures may be involved, this mechanism is of less 
importance. (20 ref.)—J. D. London. 

10414. Vernadakis, Antonia. (U. Colorado, Medical 
Center, Denver) Effects of chlorpromazine on con- 
vulsive responses in developing rats. Experimental 
Neurology, 1970(Dec), Vol. 29(3), 473-482.—Injected 28 
litters of female Sprague-Dawley rats with various doses 
of chlorpromazine (CPZ), either at 6, 13, 20 or 29 days 
after birth, and studied responses to maximal electro- 
shock stimulation during maturation. Each litter con- 
sisted of controls and Ss treated with 3, 15, 30, and 60 mg 
CPZ/kg. The durations of hind limb flexion were 
generally longer and extension shorter in Ss receiving 
CPZ at 6 or 20 days. In Ss receiving CPZ at 13 days, the 
durations of flexion were shorter and extension longer 
than those observed in appropriate controls. No changes 
were observed in 29-day-old CPZ-treated Ss. It is 
concluded that CPZ administered to developing rats has 
both stimulant and depressant effects, which appear to 
be age dependent (19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

10415. von Bahr, Christer & Borgá, Olof. (Karolinska 
Inst, Div. of Clinical Pharmacology, Stockholm, 
Sweden) Uptake, metabolism and excretion of 
desmethylimipramine and its metabolites in the 
isolated perfused rat liver. Acta Pharmacologica et 
Toxicologica, 1971, Vol. 29(4), 359-374.—Used male 
Sprague-Dawley rats as liver and blood donors and the 
perfused livers of male homozygous GUNN rats to study 
the metabolism of the tricyclic antidepressant drug, 
desmethylimipramine (DMI). Extraction procedures 
were developed which allowed a separation of DMI and 
its hydroxylated and conjugated metabolites. DMI and 
its metabolites were measured in perfusate plasma, liver, 
and bile. DMI (a) disappeared quickly from the plasma 
and reappeared in high concentrations in liver, bile, and 
red corpuscles; (b) was highly bound to proteins in 
perfusate plasma; and (c) was bound to the microsomal 
fraction of the liver cell. The conjugated metabolites (a) 
were not bound at all, (b) were not present in red blood 
corpuscles, (c) occurred in considerable amounts in 
perfusate plasma and bile, and (d) appeared mainly in 
the cytoplasm of the liver cell. Unconjugated hydrox- 
ylated metabolites were found in only small amounts in 
perfusate plasma, liver, and bile. (34 ref.) —Journal 
abstract. 

10416. Walker, Timothy S. (U. Georgia) Motiva- 
lional aspects of alcohol consumption in mice. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6963. 


CARDIOVASCULAR PROCESSES 
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system of brain regions in white Leghorn d 
Radioactivity within optic lobes and cerebral hemis ¢ 
spheres was assayed, to estimate the velocity of blood - 
ow or the plasma volume. As early as ] hr. 
monocular deprivation by eyelid suture or enuclea 
significant deficits in the velocity of the circula 
through the contralateral brain regions were ob: 
were maintained for at least 6 days, and were of si 1i 
magnitude in contralateral optic lobes and cerebral 
hemispheres. After 1 hr. of either form of monocular. 
deprivation, a reduced plasma volume was found in - 
contralateral optic lobes but not in cerebral hemispheres, 
Data suggest that maintenance of optimal cerebral 
vascular supply may be dependent on a patterned 
Sensory input to the brain. A deficiency in the complex- 
ity of cerebral afferentation in the young animal may 
impair adequate vascularity and thus retard maturation, 
—Journal abstract. d 
10418. Cook, Mary R. (U. Oklahoma) The - 
neous vasomotor orienting response and its habit- 
uation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6923. JR 
10419. Hossmann, K. A. & Sato, K. (Max Planck Inst. 
for Brain Research, Cologne, W. Germany) Effect of 
ischaemia on the function of the sensorimotor 
cortex in cat. Electroencephalography & Clinical Neue _ 
rophysiology, 1971(Jun), Vol. 30(6), 535-545,—Produced 
transient cerebral ischemia of 20 min. to 2 hr in 
normothermic cats by clamping the innominate and 
subclavian arteries and simultaneous lowering of the 
systemic blood pressure, or by interrupting the blood 
supply to Ss with extracorporeal circulation. 2H 
periments were made with 35 adult Ss. After ischei | 
high systemic blood pressure was maintained. to FC 
the adequate blood recirculation of the brain. The effect 
of ischemia on the sensorimotor cortex was studi А 
recording the spontaneous EEG and the pr 
response (PR) to electrical stimulation of the cor HON 
When ischemia was produced by clamping the йй 
nominate and subclavian arteries the EEG was SUP 
pressed after 12.8 + 3.8 sec., the I wave of the PR A 
181 + 51 sec., and the D wave after 261 + 50 sec. In $$ 
with extracorporeal circulation, the suppression ds 
the EEG was 16.9 + 5.7 sec., of the I wave 178 = 
sec., and of the D wave 271 + 50 sec. Under opti 
conditions the D wave reappeared as early as 7 min OE 
ischemia of 1 hr., the I wave after 25 min., and the 1D 
after 45 min. Even after ischemia of 1.5 hr., а an > 
waves reappeared, and the D wave transitory ae ( 
ischemia of 2 hr. Results ор ш Ed n 
functions may reappear after complete 1sc 
than 1 hr. (Сейпп summary) (35 ref.)—Journal SMM 
mary. [. 
10420. Wolin, L. R., Massopust, L. С, & Та 
(Cleveland Psychiatric Inst., Lab. of мео по 
Neurophysiology, О.) Tolerance to arrest о eae 
circulation in the rhesus monkey. йы We 
Neurology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 30(1), 103-115. T P 
rhesus monkeys (Macaca mulatta) to periods Arrest W 
cerebral blood flow varying from 4-15 ШЫ ШӨ Eb 
accomplished by placing ligatures around , 1 card 
and vertebral arteries. A drainage canne circi 
artery served to remove blood reaching Ken 
Willis via anastomotic routes. After Чар н саб 
EEG ceased within 25 sec. After reesta E. 
blood flow to the brain, the EEG reappear dont 
from 30 min. to 5 hr. depending on the dura 


p 
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eriods of cerebral arrest research program by which a valid criterion of stress 
ic or behavioral would be determined by experimentation, and then 
ogee of this criterion would be obtained empirically 

уу correlational techniques. These predictors could then 


arrest period. Ss subjected to p 
4 up to 13 min. showed no neurolog 
deficits on the 2nd postoperative day. The S subjected to 
14-min arrest retained motor deficits even 2 mo. 
postsurgically. 3 Ss subjected to 15 min. of arrest failed be cross-validated. By using the predictors, the influ- 
to survive. It is concluded that controlled cerebral arrest ences of psychological stress and physiological stress 
up to 12 or 13 min. appears to be relatively safe in the could be separated. Whether a functional relationship 
primate, while longer periods result in permanent exists between the magnitude of the response to stress 


neurologic deficits or death. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. and the probability of its occurrence could then be 
determined. The 2nd method is similar but less exact. It 


has been used successfully in motion sickness studies and 


ENVIRONMENT & STRESS avoids the necessity of a long exploratory program with 
10421. Atherley, G. R., Gibbons, S. L., & Powell, J. A. numerous pilot studies. A procedure for the control and 
i f the magnitude of the 


(U, Salford, England) Moderate acoustic stimuli: The the regulation of the perception 0! 

interrelation of subjective importance and certain stress to the organism (human and infrahuman) is 
physiological changes. Ergonomics, 1970(Sep), Vol. offered for use with the 2 methods. The lack of suitable 
13(5), 536- 545.—Conducted a preliminary study with control of this factor js discussed in connection with 
male and 14 female Ss to determine the interrelation previous research. (31 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

between moderate acoustical stimulation and certain 10425. Kepner, A. (Duke U.) Electrocon- 
physiological changes, using the Wilcoxon Matched- — Vulsive shock in passive avoidance and imprinting. 
Pairs Signed-Ranks Test. It was shown that "subjective Dissertation Abstracts International, 1911(Арг), Vol. 


importance” of the noise was a material factor effecting 31010-В), 6293-6294. 
changes in skin resistance. Further studies were made of 10426. Stone, Eric A. (Rockefeller U., New York, 
the effect of whole-day exposure to aircraft, typewriter, N.Y.) Behavioral and neurochemical effects of acute 


and white noise. The noises of high subjective impor- swim stress are due to hypothermia. Life Sciences, 
tance, the aircraft and the typewriter, both showe 1970(Aug). Vol. 9(15, Pt. 1), 877-888.—To determine 
measurable physiological changes, whereas that of low whether hypothermia is the immediate cause of the 
subjective importance (white noise) showed no signif- behavioral and central noradrenergic changes produced 
icant change compared with control levels. Estimations by cold-water swimming stress, male albino Sprague- 
from 4 university staff Ss with sedentary occupations Dawley rats were swim-stressed in cold water (14.5° C) 
showed a marked decrease in 24-hr urinary 17-keto- for 30 min. Rewarming utilized a water bath maintained 
steroid and eosinophils, and an increase in total white at 38° C for 30 min. Swim-stress in warm water (37° C) 
cell count, lymphocytes, and neutrophils. It is suggested sed. Brain norepinephrine, and dopamine 
that moderate noise does not act as a conventional roduced by a-methyltyrosine (АМТ) and 
stressor and that it may result in a characteristic as examined in the stressed Ss. Rapid 
syndrome which is comparable with a mild form of rsed the hypothermia, behavioral inac- 
anxiety-depression. (French & German summaries) (19 ЧУМУ, reduction in brain 
tef.)—Journal abstract. nd the increased reten- 
10422. Elam, LeRoy H. (Washington U.) Neonatal tion of radioactive norepinephrine. Warm-water swim- 
cranial irradiation and its delayed effects on learn- ming produced none of the resul 
Ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197Y(May), Vol. swimming, 
31(11-B), 6926-6927. ffects of the stress are produced by phenom- 
8 10423. Fröberg, Jan, et al. Conditions of work and 
eir influence on psychological and endocrine 
stress reactions. Reports from the Laboratory for and reserpine on 
Clinical Stress Research, Karolinska Sjukhuset, 1969(Oct), supporting the sugge: hat. et E 
No. 8, 18 p.—Describes 3 investigations subjecting synthesis an zation, while increasing the binding, О 
Broups of Ss to a variety of stimuli including laboratory brain norepinephrine. It is suggested that the behavioral 
as well as real-life stressors. Ss were military personnel as state seen in the rat during hypothermia may be similar 
well as male and female office workers. The stress | reactions seen in primates and humans 
Situations used are prolonged sleep deprivation, ех- after severe stress. (23 ref.)—W. бе C TM m. 
perimental modification of real life stressors, and natural 1 б 5 is ` orgie) lation int 
changes in the work environment. Stressor Conditions of nomic and behavioral correlates of ra on 
а relatively short duration and of an intensity far below duced aversive conditioning to saccharin solution. 
pe ens people are exposed to ne and then eth РВ). АЯ 
ay work may provok arked changes in il -B), . 
function. If often repeated Wider c Оу 10428, Uzzell, Barbara Р, (U. Houston) Changes In 
periods of time, these changes might be of pathogenic 40 CPS EEG activity in the olfactory bulb » us ng 
B ce In an experiment on piecework, the results ° Че о) ше ( БОЗ) 6308 stracts 
oint to jecti jecti ol 'nternational, pr), . ^. d 
ACA or A as well as objective state of 10429. von Schulthess с! Aero medi a Iso the 
10424. Ken ‹ i rocedures for Swiss Air Force, Dübendor, 1 c 
applied and тегей Siudies Bf stress. USN айарын, M: EID ae йр кыны 
Army-Navy Joi b), No. 1099, 13 eb), Vol. 3), 212-2189 a - 
p.—Of! fered 2 7 т ШЫ ы or the low onstrate the influence of hypoxia on auditory араа 
reliability of physiological manifestations of sympathetic Бу testing with an automatic Békésy-Jerger ts on 
nervous system activity. The lst requires a major Experiments were made in a pressure cabin. Кез 
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indicate that hypoxia corresponding to an altitude of 
15,000 ft. may pA aede auditory adaptation at 4,000 cps 
to an individual degree. Only rapid adaptation seemed to 
be affected by O, deficiency, whereas no measurable 
changes of slow adaptation were found. (French and 
German summaries) —Journal abstract. 


GENETICS 


10430. Brubaker, Lowell L. (U. Texas) A behavior- 
genetic study of race and deme differences in Mus 
musculus. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6921. 

10431. Smith, Roy H. (U. Pennsylvania) A behav- 
ioral analysis of the effects of genetic and envi- 
ronmental manipulation in four strains of mice. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6305-6306. 


PERSONALITY CORRELATES 


NUTRITION & GASTROINTESTINAL PROCESSES 


10432. Almli, Charles В. (Michigan State U.) Thirst 
motivated behavior: Specification of the adequate 
internal stimulus. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-В), 6917. 

10433. Berger, Thomas E. (Purdue U.) The effects of 
maternal protein restriction on offspring develop- 
ment, learning and emotional behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6252. 

10434. Cohen-Salmon, C. (U. Paris-Sorbonne, Lab. of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, France) 
Etudes expérimentales de l'amassement chez les 
rongeurs. [Experimental studies in food accumulation 
among rodents.] Année Psychologique, 1970, Vol. 70(1), 
223-246.— Variables linked to the environment include 
external temperature influence, lighting, familiarity with 
the cage and runs, and materials transported; internal 
variables are food deprivation, role of food deprivation, 
deficits, frustration, experience, sex, cortical lesions, 
emotionality and dominance, and the effect of grouping. 
The 2 most important factors seem to be the emotional 
security of the environment and the nature and palata- 
bility of food. (71 ref.)J—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10435. Glavcheva, Luba; Rozkowska, Ewa, & 
Konorski, Jerzy. (Nencki Inst. of Experimental Biology, 
Warsaw, Poland) Effects of alimentary reflexes on 
motor gastric activity. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 
1969, Vol. 29(1), 63-74.—In 3 dogs subjected to routine 
alimentary CR experiments, the motor activity of the 
stomach was observed throughout each session. Rein- 
forcement was maintained with 50-gm cubes of food. 
After a number of trials, a fasting S brought to the CR 
chamber manifested either rhythmic motor activity of 
the stomach of high amplitude and low frequency 
(hunger contractions) or increased tonus with small rapid 
waves. The food intake procedure produced relaxation of 
the stomach and disappearance of the rhythmic activity. 
After eating, the rhythmic activity was absent for some 
time and then gradually emerged, resembling the activity 
in the prefeeding period. The only difference was that 
oscillations of very high amplitude and low frequency 
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and the disappearance of high oscillations occurred, 
When the CS was not reinforced, the high oscillations 
returned immediately. In the following trials (after the § 
ate), stomach motor activity was variable. Results are 
discussed with reference to the interplay between the 
hunger drive reflexes and consummatory food reflexes, 
—Journal summary. 

10436. Stern, Jeffrey J. (U. Michigan, Dearborn) 
Littler size and weight gain of neonatal guinea pigs. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 981-982, 
—Examined the relationship between litter size and 
weight gain in 13 litters of guinea pigs with a total of 34 
offspring. The diets of the mothers were supplemented 
with 1% calcium glutonate. Without exception the larger 
the litter, the smaller the weight gain of the piglets. 
—Journal abstract. 
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10437. Pollard, J. S. (U. Canterbury, Christchurch, 
New Zealand) A bibliography of research using the 
Hebb-Williams Closed Field Test. University of Canter- 
bury Department of Psychology & Sociology Research 
Project, 1970(May), No. 19, 9 p. 


COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY 
NATURAL OBSERVATION 


EARLY EXPERIENCE 


10438. Chiszar, David A. (Rutgers State U.) vin 
of handling pregnant rats on maternal behavior an 
postnatal development of the young. іар 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 69. in 

10439. Diener, Joyce A. (U. California) Stra п 
differences іп the effects of early social isolation en 
copulatory behavior in the adult male rat. ри 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6 c 

10440. Donaldson, Susan L. (Purdue U.) The ere i 
of early feeding and rearing experiences on ec 
maternal and milking parlor behavior in dairy с d 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 4 
31(10-B), 6283. 

E ie James M. (Rutgers State ПИШ 
effects of prenatal stimulation апа posue EI 
on aversive and appetitive conditioning in the Vol. 
rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), 
31(11-B), 6929. | 

АУ Fulkerson, John R. (Baylor О.) The Як 
action of pre- апа postnatal stimulation o 
Stress responses of the rat. De 4933. 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 69 1K Hil, 

10443. Gallup, Gordon G., McClure, Мм р 
Suzanne D., & Bundy, Rosalie A. (Tulane U.) Y AT 
for self-recognition in differentially Час 210), 
panzees. Psychological Record, 1971(Win), Ve. ает 
69—74—Attempted to replicate and $60) on mirîof 
findings by G. Gallup (see PA, Vol. 4285, Mec 
self-recognition in chimpanzees. 3 ferat "tory born 
raised preadolescent chimpanzees and 3 labor: Eo 
individually raised chimpanzees were IDE nize 
exposure to mirrors. Feral-born Ss learne Se did not. 
their own reflections, while the captive-born 
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Implications for à theory which proposes that self- 10450. McKinney, William T., Suomi, Stephen J., & 
Harlow, Harry F. (U. Wisconsin, Medical School) The 


concepts. arise out of interpersonal relationships are 
sad ones: Studies in depression. Psychology Today, 


1 discussed. —Journal abstract. 
1971(May), Vol. 4(12), 61-63.—Monkeys denied social 
INSTINCTS interaction develop severe behavioral disorders while 
HA infant monkeys raised with peers only develop into 


10444. Fancher, Douglas B. (U. Southern Mississippi) normal adult 
The effects of prenatal auditory stimulation on in isolation chambers designed to induce feelings similar 
imprinting behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- to those described by humans suffering depression. 
tional, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6928. When these Ss were removed after 30 or 42 days, their 
10445. Figler, Michael H. (Michigan State U.) The behavior had permanently changed. They were with- 
intensity, habituation, and retention of habituation ої drawn and depressed even after months of extensive 
the threat display in male Betta splendens (Regan) 
directed toward detecting the effects of isolation in later 


as a function of eliciting stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts 

life and the biochemical changes involved in depression. 

—E. J. Posavac. 
ЕОР Э 10451. Nelson, Franklin. (С. W. Post Coll, Long 
MOTIVATION & EMOTION Island U.) Fear-reducing etfect of graduated versus 
10446. Blizard, David A. (Jackson Lab. Bar Barbor, NON- raduated forced exposure- Psychological Re- 
Me) Situational determinants of open-field be- ports, 1971(Jun). Vol. 28(3), 907-910.— Contrary to a 
haviour in Mus musculus. British Journal of Psy- prediction. from counterconditioning theory, forced, 
chology, 1971(May), Vol. 62(2), 245-252.— Crossbred 8 graduated exposure was less effective 1n. reducing fear in 
inbred lines of albino mice to construct à heterogeneous 18 male Sprague-Dawley albino rats than forced, 
sample representative of the laboratory species. An nongraduated exposure. This finding 15 interpreted to 
experiment was performed incorporating the factors of reflect a generalization decrement in the effect of 
light, noise, arena size, sex, and days using an open-field graduated exposure resulting from exposure to condi- 
test standardized on the rat. Results were compared with tions similar to, but not the same as, those present during 
previous findings on inbred lines and F, hybrids. the acquisition of fear. It is suggested that this decrement 
i would be offset during free exposure where, in contrast 


relation to them. The u ilit tiple crosses of inbred 
ation to them. The ult OF mre a genten Christopher J, & Erspamer, RICE 
10447. Cole, Sherwood O. & Blaszezyk, Carolyn. estern Washington State Coll.) A method for the 
(Rutgers State U.) Adaptation to 23 /,-hour food measurement of cooperative behavior in albino rats. 
deprivation under CRF conditions: А sex compar- Psychological. Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 121-124. 
ison. Journal of General Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 85(1), — Gave 5 pairs of male Sprague-Dawley albino rats the 
131-135.—6 male and 6 female albino rats were given 1 opportunity to bar press in à 2-compartment box for 
successive '/;-hr adaptation sessions to 231/,-hr cycles of food reinforcement. Pairs of Ss 
food deprivation under conditions of continuous rein- restraining cable so that only 1$ 0 
forcement. Using operant behavior as a measure 0 press at a given time. Ss had to alternate p 
non to such cyclic deprivation, the results yaga appara cale th 
gnificant trials effect 01) and a signi icant } са S 
Sex X Trials interaction Ru 0D 05). The Significant weight criterion of cooperation. 


а X Trials interaction indicated a basic difference 1n 
pone of adaptation by the males and females—Author LEARNING 
ract. 2 : 

i 1. of Sciences 
10448. Le ie Y. linois U.) A 10453. Deweer, Bernard. (U. Lille, Coll. , 
review and тепн ie бош оваа А France) La période de consolidation mnésique: 

У Quelques données apportées раг! expérimentation 
riod of mnemonic consolidation: 


chronicle of shift variable methodology. Dissertation 
i it Ё е ре! 
а International, 197\(May); VOl- 31(11-B), 6943- suri animal [her no Еа Ат ée 
10449. i illi i К Psychologique, 1970, Vol. , 195-221.—1 eviews 
Harlow, Hey F. (U Wiliam T. Suomi itn in ni period of consolidation: (a) date solar R m esl 
mates. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Арг). Vol. amnesic and aversive effects of el ү C: 8 aac 
127(10), 1313-1320.— Presents the results of a number о disturbing agents other than а Ts САБЕ. 
experiments designed to produce depressive behavior in solidation and central excitability СА ted 
young rhesus monkeys. Ss Were observed in their home se aspects, of Nearing, ie, by- 
cages and/or playroom daily, ‘and rated on a scale which іс asp! 1 learn mnemonic 
included various behavioral categories- The reaction o! es T e 
the infant monkey occurred in 2 stages; an initial stage consolidation. ( ү & "Birmingham England) The 
of protest, followed by a stage of despair and withdrawal. 10454. Johnson Heat to distingu ‚ 
The studies are part of a research program aimédiat USE of the Каш » dee 
creating an animal model of depression that should make and stability cha босу, Vol. O00, Pt. 2) 
it possible to study the effects of manipulation of the traces. Life [rien ue es : / 
осал ааа variables that 02 deber - Sonn found to be а curvilinear 
important nine ЫШ depression. e ref.)—Jowna’ function t the training-test interval (Kamin effect). To 


abstract. 
1123 
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examine the stability concept of the long-term memory 
trace extinction rate was examined in 48 male F, hybrid 
mice trained in a l-trial passive avoidance learning 
situation. The extinction rates showed a linear trend with 
respect to training-test interval showing that the initial 
readiness of an animal to exhibit a learned response 
carries no necessary implications for the future course of 
extinction of that response. Trace stability, which 
depends upon the rate at which the learned response 
becomes extinguished, is regarded as being established 
during, or immediately after, learning acquisition and to 
be unaffected by those varying organismic circumstances 
surrounding response elicitation which are responsible 
for producing the Kamin effect.—W. E. Wood. 

10455. Metze, Leroy P. (U. Houston) Intertrial 
interval, concurrent and previous trial reward mag- 
nitude and pattern responding in the discrete trials 
lever press apparatus. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6950. 


Conditioning 


10456. Adkins, David G. (U. Pennsylvania) External 
inhibition and disinhibition of conditioned fear 
reactions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6274. 

10457. Calef, Richard S. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
role of stimulus effects and incentive effects on 
reward magnitude in simple instrumental con- 
ditioning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6278-6279. 

10458. Godbout, Robert C. (U. Texas) The influence 
of preliminary training of the negative contrast effect 
in differential conditioning. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6933-6934. 

10459. Grossen, Neal E. (U. Washington) Effect of 
aversive discriminative stimuli on appetitive behav- 
lor. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6290. 

10460. Hartry, Arlene L. (Claremont Graduate 
School) Learning and memory transfer in planarians. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6875-6876. 

10461. Meyer, Merle E. & Gordon, Steven A. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Frequency of light 
onset on activation and sensory reinforcement in 
domestic chicks. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
28(3), 769-770.—Exposed 100 white Leghorn cockerel 
Chicks to 1 of 5 experimental conditions of differing 
frequencies of light onset with total light duration held 
constant during a 30-min preconditioning phase. Within 
à subsequent 25-min conditioning phase, light onset was 
Tesponse contingent. Exposure to different frequencies 
had significant behavioral effects in the preconditioning 
phase but not during the conditioning phase. The 
nonsignificant difference in conditioning Suggests that Ss 
Were in part satiated by the total duration of light. 
Frequency of light onset during preconditioning affected 
activation but not later Sensory reinforced behavior. 
—Journal abstract. 

10462. Wilson, Helen K. (U. Minnesota) Contrast 
o iid and folnioresment magnitude: The free 
Operant case. Dissertation Abstracts In 7 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6250. tla 


Discrimination 
10463. Cogan, Dennis; Inmam, Susan, & Gambrel, 
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Margaret. (Texas Technological Coll.) Discrimination 
in parakeets (Melopsittacus undulatus) as a func. 
lion of age. Psychological Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 
117-120.— Examined the use of parakeets as laboratory 
Ss. 4 1-2 mo. old and 4 9-12 mo. old parakeets 
(Melopsittacus undulatus) „were taught to discriminate 
between a circle and a triangle in a Y maze using a 
noncorrection procedure. Although no age differences 
were found, all Ss met the Stringent criterion for learning 
15 consecutive correct responses. It is concluded that the 
parakeet would make an interesting S for further 
study.—Journal abstract. 

10464. Dobrzecka, Czeslawa & Konorski, J. (Nencki 
Inst. of Experimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Qual- 
itative versus directional cues in differential con- 
ditioning. Acta Biologiae Experimentalis, 1968, Vol. 
28(2), 61-69.—Trained 10 dogs to lift the right foreleg 
when | 5-sec stimulus (S,) was presented, and the left 
foreleg to the other (S,). The correct response on a trial 
was reinforced immediately with food. A wrong response 
terminated the trial, and if no response occurred the 
Correct one was passively generated and followed by 
food. Acquisition was slow or absent when S, and 8, 
were in the same modality and presented from the same 
location, but rapid if the stimuli were separated spatially, 
Acquisition was also rapid for similarly located stimuli 
chosen from different modalities. These go right-go left 
discriminations—unlike go-no go discriminations, which 
were rapidly trained even with stimuli from the same 
modality located in the same place—were considered to 
be mediated by and so depend in difficulty on the 
discriminability of the orienting responses evoked by Sp 
and S,.—J. J. Bruno. 

10465. Elsmore, Timothy F. (Walter Reed Army Inst. 
of Research, Washington, D.C.) Effects of response 
effort on discrimination performance. Psychological 
Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 17-24.—Conducted 2 
experiments in which 6 White Carneaux pigeons per- 
formed on a discrete-trial successive discrimination 
procedure. On each trial the key was either red or white; 
the red being associated with a reinforcement probability 
of 25, and the white with .50. The effects of varying E 
effort required to complete a trial while kd s 
effort requirements the same in the presence of toni yi 
colors were investigated. In Exp. I, effort was e y 
changing the force required to operate the key. In Bs 
П, effort was varied by changing the иш 
Tesponses required to complete a trial. When the el n 
requirement was low, there was little or no ане 
behavior in the presence of ће 2 key colors. As ee d 
requirement was increased, the latency of respon to 
ted key increased, and the probability of respon Ws 
the red key decreased. Little change was seen in bel mem 
in the presence of the white key. The effects 9 
manipulating the number of responses eic 9 
complete a trial were more consistent than t s ab- 
manipulating the key force requirement—Journ 
Stract. N id Inst 5 

10466. Lawicka, Waclawa. (Nenc st c 
perimental Biology, Warsaw, Poland) Differing е 
tiveness of auditory quality апа location cues logiae 
forms of differentiation learning. Acta Biotik 
Experimentalis, 1969, Vol. 29(1) 83-92.—1raà cues 
groups of naive dogs, 1 with tone fred EE 
(frequency group) and the other with auditory ей 
cues (location group) оп a task with 2 ШЕР БОШ It 
responses (go left-go right), both reinforced by 
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was found that the acquisition of the location group was 
much superior to the frequency group. 2 other groups of 
dogs with the same cues were tested on the acquisition of 
a Pavlovian differentiation task (go-no go) in which only 
1 stimulus was reinforced by food. In contrast to results 
of the previous task, the acquisition rate of the frequency 
group was significantly higher than that of the location 
group. Results are interpreted in terms of differential 
effectiveness of cues, indicating that auditory localiza- 
tion cues may become easily associated with motor acts, 
whereas tone frequency cues are easily associated with 
respective drives. (17 ref.)—Journal summary. 
10467. McCausland, Donald F. (U. Louisville) De- 
ree of discriminative control as a function of 
stimulus reliability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6947-6948. 


Avoidance & Escape 


10468. Dillow, Paul V. & Hurwitz, Harry M. (Arizona 
State U.) Fixed ratio discriminated avoidance: 
Response contingencies in warning period. Psycho- 
logical Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 107-116.—De- 
scribes 2 procedures used to establish fixed ratio 
discriminated lever press avoidance in 3 female hooded 
rats. Common to both procedures was the use of an 
adjusting ratio response requirement which increased or 
decreased in accordance with the avoidance perform- 
ance. Shock was delivered (a) at the end of a fixed 
duration warning period if the required number of 
responses had not been performed, or (b) if a pause in 
responding beyond 4.5 sec. during the warning stimulus 
occurred. Highest ratios and number of avoidances/ses- 
sion were obtained with the 2nd method. The type of 
warning signal marginally influenced the results. (22 
tef.)—Journal abstract 

10469. Flynn, William E. (U. South Carolina) Con- 
trast effects in a shuttle-box avoidance situation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6285. 

RM Foxman, Joel. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
i ect of negative expectancy on rat phobic behav- 
or. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6932. 
A 10471. Sachson, Steven M. (Kansas State U.) The 
secte of CS alteration on the level of avoidance 
ieee Dissertation Abstracts International, 
(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6956. 
10472. Wolfe, Marshall; Ulrich, Roger, 


& Dulaney, 


Sylvia. (Western Michigan UJ Fighting and escape 
оп in paired rats. Psychological Record 
(Win), Vol. 21(1) 59-68.—Presented an electric 


он to 4 pairs of male Long-Evans hooded rats 
ho pa in a start box. At the termination of the 100th 
S ck, 1 side of the start box was removed and a runway 
posed to a safe-plate. All members of 2 pairs, 1 
member of a 3rd pair, and neither member of the 4th 
pair received individual escape training prior to pairing. 
n of Ss receiving individual escape training ha 
ey disrupting effects on the efficiency of escape 
койш. When the safe-plate was also electrified, 
TRA latencies increased. Fight probabilities were 
| ghest while paired Ss were confined in the start box, 
lower when Ss were allowed more floor area but 
кы an effective means of terminating shock, and 
uu when Ss were allowed an effective means of 
cape. It is concluded that the instrumental running 
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response did affect the interaction between aggression 
and escape, and that employing a more naturalistic 
response as a whole proved more successful in disrupting 
aggression in favor of escape.—Journal abstract. 


Reinforcement 


10473. Brooks, Charles I. (Syracuse U.) Frustration 
and the small-trials partial reinforcement effect: The 
influence of inter-trial reinforcement on the intensity 
of primary frustration to nonreward. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(1 1-B), 6920— 


921. 

10474. Feldman, Jerome M. (U. New Mexico) Added 
cue control as a function of reinforcement pre- 
dictability. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6285. 

10475. Filion, Ross D., Fowler, Stephen C., & 
Notterman, J. M. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical School) 
Prefeeding, discontinuance of prefeeding, and 
force-proportional reinforcement. Journal of General 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 85(1), 145-147.—Using an 
isometric lever, 3 groups of rats obtained reinforcement 
(45-mg pellets) in proportion to how hard they pressed, 
as well as by conventional increases in response rate. 
They were prefed 0, 3, and 9 gm. of lab chow, 
respectively, during original conditioning. Reliable 
intergroup differences in reinforcement rate were ob- 
served during the initial but not the final sessions of 
acquisition. Upon discontinuance of prefeeding, the 
9-gm group showed a significant increase in reinforce- 
ment rate, the augmentation being statistically attrib- 
utable to higher rate (and not force) of response. 
Previous reports indicate that increases in force (rather 
than rate) accompany greater hours of food deprivation. 
—Author abstract. 

10476. Harrison, Robert G. (Florida State U.) Inves- 
tigations of Premackian reinforcement theory. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10- 
B), 6290. SOME 

10477. Rudy, Jerry W. (U. Virginia) Sequential 
variables as determiners of the discriminability of 
reinforced and nonreinforced runway trials: Sub- . 
sequent effects on extinction performance. Disser- 
tation Abstracts Internatiortal, 197 V(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 


302. 

10478. Ziff, David R. (U. Texas) The effect of 
magnitude of partial reward on acquisition and 
discrimination. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 


1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6965. 


Reinforcement Schedule 


10479. Brooks, Charles I. (Wilson Coll.) Frustration 
considerations of the small-trials partial reinforce- 
ment effect: Experience with nonreward and inter- 
trial reinforcement. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 362-311.— Conducted 3 contin- 
uous and partial reinforcement experiments with 60 
female, 40 male, and 120 male hooded rats. In Exp. 1, 
continuously reinforced Ss jumped a hurdle to escape 
nonreward faster than partially reinforced Ss, even under 
equal reward conditions. The small-trials partial rein- 


forcement effect was obtained in a runway under 
in Exp. II. In Exp. 


conditions of equal reward experience in 
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Ш, Ss received either hurdle jumping or runway 
extinction following a small number of continuous, 
partial, or partial reinforcement trials with intertrial 
reinforcements (ITRs) given after rewarded or non- 
rewarded trials. Although runway performance differ- 
ences were obtained during extinction for the ITR 
groups, no hurdle-jumping differences were found. It is 
concluded that whereas a primary frustration analysis 
can explain the usual small-trials partial reinforcement 
effect, a sequential hypothesis seems more appropriate 
for explaining the effect of ITRs. (16 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

10480. Innis, Nancy K. (Duke U.) Temporal tracking 
on cyclic-interval reinforcement Schedules. Disser- 
lation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 
6937-6938. 

10481. Jones, Elvis С. (Frostburg State Coll.) Drink- 
ing behavior of food-deprived rats during feeding 
sessions. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
869-870.—Conducted 2 experiments with 20 male 
Sprague-Dawley rats each to examine the effect of a 
25 food-deprivation schedule on drinking behavior. It 
was found that (a) as Ss adapted to the schedule, they ate 
for progressively shorter periods before stopping to 
drink; and (b) the more severely Ss were deprived of 
food, the less food they consumed before initiating 
drinking.—Journal abstract, 

10482. Kleinginna, Paul R, (U. Miami) Effect of 
number of grain responses at reinforcement on 
small fixed-ratios. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6940, 

10483, » Thomas J. (Michigan State U.) The 
differential reinforcement of low rates and stimulus 
Control. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 


E. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Sustained Positive contrast in the Skinner 
box following extended intermittent reinforcement 
training in the runway. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6958. 

Stefan & Gasanova, Rima. (Nencki 


continuous reinforcement. Acta Biologiae Experi- 
mentalis, 1969, Vol. 29(1), 29-49.— Studied the effect of 
67 and 50% fixed ratio quasi-random partial reinforce- 


ү the decrease of incentive motivation. The immediate 
effect of nonreinforcement consisted in a diminution of 


center. Thus the “frustration effect” was explained in 
terms of changing Proportions of consummatory and 
drive CRs, due to the Partial extinction of the former and 
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a release of the latter CR in conditions of an intermittent 
reinforcement. (45 ref.) —Journal summary. 

10486. Zemore, Robert W. (U. Texas) Effects of 
amount and sequence of reward during differential 
conditioning on resistance to extinction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6965. 


Punishment & Extinction 

10487. Cloar, Frank T. (U. Alabama) The effects of 
type of training and fixed vs. variable shock location 
on vicious circle behavior. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6280. 

10488. Cooper, Almath M. (U. Alabama) Punish- 
ment-produced contrast effects in chain schedules 
of positive reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6280. 

10489. Domber, E. A., Fowler, H., & Wischner, С. J. 
(Drew U.) Shock-right facilitation: Correction train- 
ing with differential S^ availability during an en- 
forced delay following an error. Journal of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 329- 
334.—Examined delay-of-reinforcement factors control- 
ling error tendencies in retrace-correction training. 
Following an error, 70 shock-right and no-shock male 
Sprague-Dawley albino rats were subjected to different 
choice-point delays during which the visual discrimi- 
native stimuli (S^) was either present or absent. Longer 
choice-point delays progressively reduced both errors 
and trials to criterion, as well as the magnitude of the 
shock-right facilitation effect. Presence or absence of the 


S°? interacted with length of the delay interval: at a , 


7.5-sec delay, the performance of Ss for which the SP was 
present was facilitated over that of Ss for which it was 
absent, whereas the reverse held true at a 15-sec delay. 
Results delineate the role of both primary and secondary 
reinforcement in (a) controlling the rate of error 
reduction in correction training, and (b) providing a 
basis by which Shock-right training can facilitate р 
formance in an easy discrimination task.—Journal 
abstract. $ f 
10490. Fox, Paul A. (Southern Illinois U.) The role гу 
reward- and nonreward-produced stimuli on per 
formance to patterned reinforcement. Dies 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), ¢ tric 
10491. Galbraith, Karen. (Lakeshore рус 
Hosp., Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Differentia ith- 
tinction performance to two stimuli followin i 
in-subject acquisition. Journal of Experimenta я 
chology, 1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), SAREE 
finding that within-S acquisition situations p In 
result in the generalized partial reinforcement ei д this 
an experiment with 80 male Wistar albino га! ro 
generalization was disrupted with a method derive (con- 
frustration theory. The usual within-S situation 2nd) 
tinuous reinforcement to 1 stimulus and partial өн ЫДА, 
involves only 1 response (approach) to M 
frustration (S,). Following a within-S acquis 5 
which involved conditioning 2 incompatible de апа 
S,—approach when S, accompanied 1 differential 
avoidance when it accompanied a anda came 
extinction rates to the 2 stimuli were obtained. pene 
effect was observed when extinction was to the e of 
discriminandum in a discrimination. A. ern 
differences between simple and disetiquun Hye raising 
following identical pretraining were noted, 
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questions for conditioning-extinction models of dis- 
crimination. (16 ref.)— Journal abstract. 

10492. McCloskey, J. L. & Tombaugh, Tom N. 
(Carleton U., Ottawa, Ontario, Canada) The effects of 
volume of sucrose reward on resistance to ex- 
tinction. Psychological Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 
53-5].—Studied the effects of .01, .4, and .7 ml. of 32% 
sucrose on the acquisition and extinction performance of 
24 female Sprague-Dawley albino rats in a discrete-trial 
barpress situation. In acquisition the performance of the 
01 group was initially inferior to the other 2 groups, but 
there were no differences among groups at the end of 
training. In extinction the .01 group was the least 
resistant to extinction, with a tendency for the .7 group 
to extinguish faster than the .4 group. Results are 
discussed in relation to findings reported by other 
experiments—Journal abstract. 

10493. Tellish, Joseph A. & Dunstone, John J. (U. 
Maine) Punishment of variable ratio maintained 
behavior. Psychological Record, 197 (Win), Vol. 21(1). 
49-52.—Examined the effect of continuous punishment 
of behavior maintained by a variable ratio schedule on 
the operant responding of 2 male Sprague-Dawley albino 
rats, Punishment resulted in disruption of responding 
confined primarily to the early portions of a session. 
Recovery of responding was noted during a daily session 
ate over the punishment sessions. Punishment was 
effective in that final over-all rates were below those of 
the prepunishment rates.—Journal abstract. 


SOCIAL & SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


10494. Gentry, Roger L. (U. California, Santa Cruz) 
ym behavior of the Steller sea lion. Dissertation 
{шн International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 5809- 
E 95. Harth, Marshall S. (Rutgers State U.) The 
ization of developmental experience on the organ- 
ранет. and development of reproductive behavior 

ып кы ring dove (Streptopelia risoria). 
strac. li 

HB), His acts International, 197\(May), Vol. 

96. Heingartner, Alexander. (U Michigan) Social 

tation in rats: The effects on bar pressing 

condition of the presence of another animal under 

MAG Т, of stress and non-stress. Dissertation 

10497 International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6715. 
nistic b аша Richard L. (U. Maryland) Ago- 
Rathb ehavior of the blue crab, Callinectes sapidus 
1971(Mav) Dissertation Abstracts International, 

(Ма), Vol. 31(11-B), 6999. 
effects Roe Monroe: Ben D. (Oklahoma State U.) The 
tionality , competitive social experiences on emo- 
1971M of the rat. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1459" Vol. 31( 11-B), 6879. 

(Queens : Shapiro, Sandra & an, Harold. 
Covaria Coll, City U. New York) Habituation and 
in Benton of the components of the threat display 
Vol Sine Psychological Reports, 1971611), 
displa: (3), 827-837.—Repeatedly elicited the threat 
ines of 6 male Siamese fighting fish, Betta splendens, 
SEE daily sessions over a 10-day period, using à 
Bits. T, a live Betta, and a picture of a Betta as stimuli. 
сот een-day analysis of the rate of elicitation of 
t aoe responses of the display shows that (a) for 
was evi d ords in which any decline in response frequency 
омад only the gill-cover extension and undulation 
Ponses showed marked and consistent habituation 
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trends; (b) gill-cover extension and undulation response 
rates covaried closely but were not consistently related to 
other response component rates; and (c) differential 
effectiveness of the 3 stimuli was reflected in the rates of 
several response components.—Journal abstract. 


SENSORY PROCESSES 


10500. Berman, Doreen; Karalitzky, A. R., & Berman. 
A. J. (Jewish Hosp. & Medical Center of Brooklyn, 
Neurosurgical Research Unit, N.Y.) Auditory thresh- 
olds in monkeys asphyxiated at birth. Experimental 
Neurology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(1), 140-149,—Determined 
the thresholds to pure-tone stimuli in 8 normal monkeys 
and 6 monkeys that had been asphyxiated at the time of 
birth. All Ss were trained and tested in a 2-way 
avoidance paradigm. Asphyxiated Ss had elevated 
thresholds at each of the frequencies tested: .5, 1, 2, 4, 
and 8 kHz. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10501. Johnson, Richmond E. (Lehigh U.) Visual 
sensitivity in the pigeon as a function of level of 
motivation, configuration of signal, and stage of 

ractice. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6293. 

10502. Meyer, Merle E. & Collins, Michael D. 
(Western Washington State Coll.) Light deprivation 
and sensory reinforced behavior in chicks. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 602.—Investigated 
the function of hr. of light deprivation with light onset as 
a sensory reinforcing stimulus by using 120 White 
Leghorn Cockerel chicks as Ss and the disruption of a 

hotoelectric beam as an operant. Analysis of variance 
for the response data yielded a significant deprivation 
effect. Findings are supportive of previous data for more 
visually oriented organisms, suggesting that light onset as 
a sensory reinforcer will vary under the antecedent 
operation of light deprivation.—P. Hertzberg. 

10503. O'Connell, R. (San Fernando Valley State 

ation of brightness? Psy- 


spontaneous alternation to be 


change but not by any tendency t 
It is urged that the distinction between response to 


change and the alternation of brightness not be lost. 


idence for the alternation of brightness is 


. (18 ref.) — Journal abstract. 
E n Ж ristian U.) Odor 


effects in latent extinction. Dissertation Abstracts 


International, f 
10505. Price, Ri G. Cochlear microphonic 
in the rat as a function of age: Preliminary 


sensitivity 1 of a ! 
report. U.S. Army Human Engineering Laboratories 
Technical Note, 1970(Jul), No. 8-70, 7 p.—Evaluated the 

ies for studying the effect of 


suitability of the rat spect ; ect | 
i Cochlear micro shonic (CM) sensitivity 
aging on е at fre КО .1-20 kHz. in 27 1-, 


at frequencies 
pcne d male albino Wistar rats. The 2 
d equally sensitive ears, but the ears 
losses in CM eco 
at all frequencies. The middle ear proved to be high'y 
зр: to infection. It is concluded that if the rat ear 
is to be used to study the effect of aging, special 
measures will have to be taken with respect to the 
problem of middle-ear infection. —Journal abstract. — 

10506. Sedláček, К. (U. Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
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Hearing and communication in birds: Species 
Agapornus roseicolis. Acta Oto-Laryngologica, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 71(2-3), 194-196.—Reports the inves- 
tigation of the communication process of 2 pairs of birds 
belonging to species Agapornus roseicolis. The method 
involved (a) correlating the melody patterns with other 
behavior of the birds, and (b) studying responses of the 
birds’ cries previously registered or synthetically formed. 
Results suggest that there is a system of communication 
based upon the movement of the fundamental frequency, 
ie. the pitch patterns. (French & German summaries) 
—Journal abstract. 

10507. Todd, John H. The chemical languages of 
fishes. Scientific American, 1971(May), Vol. 224(5), 
98-108.—The bullhead catfish has a remarkable sense of 
smell that is used for social purposes. Chemical signals, 
detected by the organs of smell, enable identification of 
the species, status, sex, and additional characteristics of 
other fish. The formation and maintenance of stable 
communities depends entirely on the members’ sense of 
smell. Research dealing with chemical regulation of 
social behavior is described.—P. Tolin. 

10508. Valciukas, Jose A. Psychophysical studies 
of the optokinetic response in the normal monkey. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6962. 


DEVELOPMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


10509. Bissett, Wyatt H. (U. Maryland) An inves- 
tigation and synthesis of the literature on love, and 
the creation of a developmental model of love 
Processes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6869-6870, 

10510. боп, Eugene S. (U. Colorado) An organism 
oriented concept of development. Merrill-Palmer 
Quarterly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 246-252.—Compara- 
tive-developmental analysis assumes that behavior is a 
function of organism and environment and therefore 
seeks to observe behavior in many organism-environ- 
ment contexts. While there is some indication of 
dissatisfaction with traditional behaviorism and some 
attempt to reenergize phenomenology, the most impor- 
tant feature is a relaxation of doctrinaire attitudes and a 
recognition of the worthiness of inquiry research. The 
main psychological polarity today is not that of be- 
haviorist and nonbehaviorist. The central issue is: Are 
there substantive factors in addition to the parameters 
traditionally dealt with by learning theories, which 
require inclusion for an understanding of the behavior of 
Organisms, e.g., genetic factors which restrict or expand 
behavior modifiability; cognitive structures Which im- 
pose differential qualitative or quantitative character 
upon incoming stimulation? There is room for tech- 
niques, methods, comparisons, and formulations in 
addition to those proposed by so-called experimental 
analysts. The kind of experiment performed will deter- 
mine to a great extent the nature of the data picture 
available; and unless appropriate experiments are 
performed, all organisms may appear to behave alike. 
There is no rational basis for rejecting methods which 
have traditionally been used by experimental psychol- 
Ogists.—R. V. Hamilton. 

10511. Pufall, Harold E. (U. Southern California) A 
normative study of oral sensation and perception: 
Two-point discrimination, form identification, tactile 
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pattern recognition, and mandibular kinesthesia, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6974—6975. 

10512. Sutton-Smith, Brian. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U.) Developmental laws and the ex- 
perimentalist’s ontology. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 253~259.—The assertion that the 
Concept of development can be dealt with within the 
framework of the learning technology implies that 
үе learning pretty much sums up the story of 
итап development. 2 conditions must hold if this 
assertion is true: (a) it must be demonstrated that 
learning technology alone can accomplish all kinds of 
developmental change, and (b) the natural world must be. 

rceived as a vast programmed learning situation—even 
if an inferior one. Developmental psychology is con- 
cerned with both noncausal developmental laws, and 
with the causal phenomena which underlie the points 
along these sequences. The empiricism of the new 
learning-based developmental psychology actually in- 
volves a number of presuppositions with respect to 
developmental sequences and values, causal laws, and an 
experimental ontology. It is incumbent upon a scientist 
to make as explicit as possible the presuppositions of the 
language community of which he is a member. To make 
these presuppositions explicit is, of course, to set limits 
on one’s truth claims and to be forced to justify oneself 
on grounds other than those arising from one's im- 
mediate technology. The generations of earlier devel- 
opmental psychologists who made the first, if primitive, 
maps of developmental sequences were not devoting 
themselves to useless activities, even if the maps were not 
as detailed and representative as we would now wish 
them to be.—R. V. Hamilton. 


INFANCY 


i in. (U. 

10513. Ashton, Roderick & Connolly, Kevin. ( 
Lagos, Psychology Div., Nigeria) The Fels 
respiration rate and heart rate to sleep states nm 
human newborn. Developmental Medicine & Chi 
Neurology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 13(2), 180-187,— Mon Ha 
respiration and heart rates in 22 unstimulated EE 
infants right after feeding, during 3 compie] 
cycles, a significant change was found in respit REM) 
in successive epochs of States | (NREM) andy ( P. W. 
and a systematic heart rate change in State 1.—/. M: 
Pruyser. i 

10514. Bench, John & Parker, Anne. (Royal Mme 
Hosp. Reading, England) Hyper-responsivity 0 
sounds in the short-gestation baby. Devel a 13(1) 
Medicine & Child Neurology, 1971(Feb), Vol usd И 
15-19.—Short-gestation babies were compared н 
full-term babies in light and deep sleep ге betten 
responses to noise. Full-term babies were | babies 
sound detectors in both states; short hae light 
tended to hyperreaction (hyperresponsivity, 
sleep.—P. W. Pruyser. trol 

10515. Brown, Josephine V. (Emory UJ The in 
of non-nutritive sucking of newborn mune a more 
by consequent oral stimulation: хона! ternational, 
delectable nipple." Dissertation Abstracts 1n 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6277-6278. for E 

10516. Caldwell, Bettye M. (Center The effects of 
opment & Education, Little Rock, Ark.) elopment in 
psychosocial deprivation on human aa Vol. 16(3), 
infancy. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1970073), 
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260-271.— The natural logic inherent in the concept of 
deprivation, ie. that an insufficiency of a particular 
ence would lead to untoward devel- 
opmental consequences, has stimulated a vast amount of 
fruitful research. Early studies tended to stress the effects 
of malnutrition on stature ог brain weight—with re- 
search into its effects on mental development very 
current and that concerned with socioemotional devel- 


assessment techniques suited to the young child and of 
qualified persons to apply them. Nor has there ever been 
a readily available series of large numbers of potential 
research Ss—at least not readily available to persons 


studies concerned with effects of different child-rearing 
practices, with information occasionally offering mis- 
leads rather than heuristic clues. With human Ss, the 
author could not point to a truly experimental study 
involving deprivation. Areas of needed research are: (a) 
[Шоуей techniques of assessing the psychosocial 
ше (b) change-sensitive measures of early 
| evelopment, (с) exploring the relationship be- 
tween constitutions ili 


the оока single-cas 
17. Demyer, Sandra H. (U. Washin ton) Visual 
Dis ferences in six and edd week FE 
Diertation, Abstracts International 17101} Vol. 
10518. Goldie, L., Svedsen-Rhodes, U., Easto 
ped 5 б n, J., & 
поп, М. R. (Royal National Throat, Nose, & Ear 
eas, рош» England) The development of innate 
а gestation infants. Develop- 
тва 4 Child Neurology, - 197M(Feb), Vol. 
24 sh -50.—Serial EEG and sleep rhythm studies О 
alter ort-gestation babies showed a regular cyclical 
Es don of eye movement sleep with noneye move- 
pee EES wer periodic in REM sleep up to 32/52 
perio dies and continuous thereafter; it was always 
ACIE enn becoming regular at 36 wk.—P. 
. Fruyser. 
(Universi Grantham-MeGregor, S. М. & Back, Б. Н. 
Tre fie Hosp. of the West Indies, Kingston, 
Minis. Gross motor development in Jamaican 
I97I(Fc Developmental Medicine & Child Neurology, 
тей eb), Vol. 13(1), 79-87.—300 Jamaican infants, 
Ge рпапйу NEED checked during the Ist yr. of 
түши Gesell norms, and found to be accelerated in 
birth s gross motor and language items. Some of low 
сени were significantly slower than the rest, but 
0 to the normal white children of Gesell's schedules. 
Wilkins or class differences were found for age 0 
10556 . W. Pruyser. 
Calif 20. Hoversten, Gloria Н. & Monci, John Р. (U. 
ornia, Los Angeles) Stimuli and intensity factors 


in testin i 
g infants. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
Search, 1969(Dec), Vol. is "687-102. Random 
levels 


ed Sound stimuli at each of 4 hearing 
росна 8-mo-old infants. Pulsed wh 
fins li 500-Hz, pulsed 4000-Hz, pulsed voice, and music 
dist uli were presented in a sound-field throu; 
тес апі loudspeakers via tape. Behavioral changes were 

orded by 2 Os. As predicted, percentage of response 
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at —— hearing levels. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

y 1. Krulišová, H. (Inst. for Care of Mother & 
Child, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Heart rate changes 
during conditioning in the human infant. Activitas 


17 days old at the beginning of the conditioning an 

mo. old at the beginning of the differentiation. 10 trials 
in 1 daily session were performed accompanied by the 
eart rate, head and body 
. In both phases of con- 
ditioning and conditional differentiation there was heart 
rate acceleration during CS application (with the 
exception of the terminal phase 0! i iati 

Marked differences were foun 
fants; there was, however, no signi 
between heart acceleration and head 


accelerati 


CHILDHOOD 
10522. Baer, Donald M. (U. Kansas) An age- 
t of development. Merrill-Palmer 


irrelevant. concep ^ 
Quarterly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 238-245.—1 meaning of 


developmental psychology may be “child psychology’ 2 
the behavioral characteristics of children, the processes 
responsible for these characteristics, and their future 

however, most psychologists character- 


ized themselves and their journals by the processes they 
than their usual experimental subject. The 


mental psychology with child psy- 
blems: the most striking of these is 
hildren such that a study of infants 


equation of develop 


chology h 
the heterogeneity of c 


feature: the age of his Ss is an organizing variable in his 
studies. It is the process of development, not merely the 
outcome of development, which should be the subject 
matter for child psychologists. The age-irrelevant con- 


cept of development hence is simply a sequence-relevant, 
or sequence- 


that technology.—R. V. Hamilton. 

10523. Bail, Frederick T. (Cornell U.) The relative 
dominance of ikonic and symbolic categorization in 
the first, third, and fifth grades. Dissertation Abstracts 


International, 1971(Jun), 5 
10524. Beck, Helen Lọ et al. (Westport Board of 
Education, Conn.) Children. ‘American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1971(Маг), Vol. 4102), 315-328.— Presents 
digests of 12 of the papers presente 
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meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association in 
1971. Topics covered include early childhood education; 
cognitive development after age 5; national advocacy 
system for children; reading failures and a classroom 
approach to dyslexia; test behavior of disadvantaged 
children; and continuity of short-term residential care. 

10525. Fowler, W. & Leithwood, K. A. (Ontario Inst. 
for Studies in Education, Toronto, Canada) Cognition 
and movement: Theoretical, pedagogical and meas- 
urement considerations. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 322), 523-532. — The paucity of recent 
development research concerned with complex gross 
motor learning, particularly in the young child, can be 
partly attributed to lack of conceptual constructs and 
accompanying analytic-evaluative instruments. Such 
learning requires forms of cognitive mediation 
apparently fostered by analytic-integrative modes of 
teaching and learning. A theoretically based, empirically 
tested scheme for assessing the hierarchical complexity 
of gross motor tasks and sequences is elaborated in terms 
of both requisite cognitive involvement (structural 
organization) and underlying physical abilities (struc- 
tural dynamics). The scheme is presented as 1 possible 
solution to the problem of quantifying task complexity 
and levels of skill to facilitate research and development 
in developmental psychology and education. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10526. Garber, Howard L. (U. Wisconsin) Indexing 
differential development in young children by the 
use of the lvanov-Smolensky procedure. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6933. 

10527. O'Reilly, Alora. (Los Angeles City Schools, 
Calif.) Racial attitudes of Negro preschoolers. Cali- 
Jornia Journal of Educational Research, 1971(May), Vol. 
22(3), 126-130.—Results indicate that while Negro 
preschoolers are certainly aware of sex roles and have a 
slight tendency to rate the Negro negatively, they are not 
as aware of racial differences as the children in a 
previous study. There was an equal association. of 
positive with the Negro and Caucasian figures. There 
was more association of negative identification with the 
Negro, which may be the result of cultural influences. 
However, the difference was not great, which may be 


а sequence, starting with a supinate grip, which is quickly 
superseded by a pronate grip.—P. W. Pruyser. 

10530. Stine, Oscar C., Saratsiotis, John B., & F urno, 
Orlando F. (U. Maryland, Baltimore) Children in the 
extremes of physical and psychological measure- 
ments. Journal of School Health, 1969(Nov), Vol. 39(9), 
636-641.—A study of the children in the extremes of 10 
measurements made from 776 children confirmed pre- 
viously identified correlations between height, weight, 
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and head circumference. Verbal maturity was correlated. 
with height in the upper end of the distribution but notin 
the lower end. This is consistent with a group of verbally 
immature children whose problems are not related to. 
their general growth.—Journal summary. 

10531. Theron, Alexander. (Temple U.) Children and 
adolescents: A bio-cultural approach to Psycholog- 
ical development. New York, N.Y.: Atherton Press, 
1969. xvi, 365 p.—Based on the principle that “an 
individual's understanding of himself must begin with an. 
understanding of his origin,” and that "all human 
behavior is determined by both biological characteristics. 
and the environmental characteristics of the culture. into 
which an individual is born,” the content and arrange- 
ment of the chapters have been planned to demonstrate 
this viewpoint.—4. M. Cawley. 

10532. Vitová, Z. & Hrbek, A. (Charles U., Research 
Inst. for Child Development, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
Cerebral responses to repetitive photic stimulation 
during waking and sleep in children. Acrivitas Nervosa 
Superior, 1970(Nov), Vol. 12(4), 295-303.— Studied 
photic "driving" during the waking state, drowsiness, 
and slow wave sleep in 144 infants (during their Ist 2 yr. 
of age) and 20 6-14 yr. old Ss. “Driving” was signif- 
icantly less pronounced during sleep than in wakefulness 


in all age groups, except in the newborn period. The 
highest "driving" frequency and the percent time of 
"driving" declined in sleep; the amplitude of the 


“driven” rhythm and the optimal “driving” frequency 
were lower. Persistence of background EEG activity 
during stimulation and its mixture with "driving" was 
very prominent in sleep in comparison with the waking 
states. Occlusion, variation in excitability of different 
brain structures, or modification of afferent transmission 
may be possible factors underlying these changes. 
(Russian & Czech summaries) (25 ref.) —Journal abstract. 
10533. Wyon, D. P. (Swedish National Inst. for 
Building Research, Lund) Studies of children under 
imposed noise and heat stress. Ergonomics, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(5) 598 412.—Assesses modei 
stress research as a field of study in which principles 
governing the choice of criteria of stress and уза к 
reviewed. Important parameters of moderate e 
research are identified and placed in the context 0 à 
empirical scheme, with reference to which e 
pretation and relevance are discussed. Studies by 
author of 11-, 13-, and 17-yr-old children under er 
heat stress are used to illustrate the scheme and 
interpreted in terms of arousal and effort. An арр s 
to the study of noise in the moderate stress ru: 
suggested, in which measures based on sound pre wii 
level are unlikely to have much relevance. Tu vd 12 
supported by preliminary results from a M & 
yr. olds under intermittent low-level noise. ( ; 
German summaries) (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Learning 


10534. Bartky, Murray S. (Arizona State U) The 
effects of mediation instructions for paire ertation 
ciate learning and problem solving. 124 6393. 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. ACA effects 

10535. Chartier, George М. (U. Oregon) The eters 
of reward and punishment on identificatory Abstracts 
in disadvantaged children. Разса 6254, 
International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6 Lab. o! 

10536. Fraisse, Paul. (U. Paris-Sorbonne, 
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erimental & C omparative Psychology, France) La adequate development. (20 ref.) — D. T. Lekarczyk. 
yerbalisation d'un dessin facilite-t-elle son évoca- 10543. Nazzaro, Jean N., Rodrigues, Rachel, & 
tion par l'enfant? [Does verbalization of the design Nazzaro, James R. (Chico Unified School District, Calif.) 


facilitate its recall by the child?] Année Psychologique, Configuration variables in visual discrimination 
1970, Vol. 70(1), 109 122.—In a free-recall task, 8-yr-old learning. Journal of General Psychology, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 


gs remembered more drawings than verbal stimuli after 1 85(1), 45-50.— Configuration variables were examined in 


presentation. The effe 
presentations increased. 
content of the drawings when these were presented 
facilitated retention only when the drawing and its 
verbal description were complex. Since the verbal (S-R) contiguity, 

response was the same for both drawings and verbal poorest when pattern lacked both closure and S-R 
stimuli, these findings indicate that the nature of the contiguity. The results suggest that a pattern attribute 
stimulus plays а ter role in retention than the ought not to be considered as an isolated variable but 
response. This is interpreted on the basis of the greater should be examined in its relation to the other attributes 
short-term associative power that concrete stimuli have of that pattern.—Journal summary. 

over verbal stimuli. (19 ref.)—G. Rubin-Rabson. 10544. Roodin, Paul A. (Purdue U.) Effect of 


10537. Gorden, Joan C. (U. Georgia) Children's relevant and irrelevant verbalization on intra-di- 
d extra-dimensional responding in 


reactions to response interruption as a function of mensional an 
arten children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 


perceived source of interruption. Dissertation Ab-  kinderg 
sıracis International, 197Y(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6874- tional, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6300-6301. 
6875. 0/545. Shepp, Bryan E. & Gray, Vicky A. (Brown U) 
10538. Heckelman, Sol B. (Rutgers State U.) Duo- Some effects of variable-within and variable-be- 
process in children’s free recall as a function of age, tween irrelevant stimuli on dimensional learning, 
intelligence, and intralist similarity. Dissertation Ab- and transfer. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
stracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6934- 1971(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 32-39.—Trained 224 kinder- 
6935. И gartners on à simultaneous discrimination with 1 visual 
10539, Horowitz, Frances D. (U. Kansas) Research dimension relevant and a 2nd irrelevant. The irrelevant 
strategies and concepts of development and learn- dimension was varied either between ог within trials. On 
ing. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3, the original рг 
35-237.— Presents introductory remarks to à series of Р 
Papers given at а symposium on “The concepts of conventional dis! t ; 
development and learning with implications for research nation training. Following the acquisition of the Ist 
strategies.” On the current scene, methodological be- problem, Ss were traine à dimensional 
haviorists can hold widely divergent views as to the (ID) огап extradimensional (ED) shift. In the shift task, 
[е Шеуе!оршещ ne to the appropriate manner the irrelevant dime 
s nr ШТ of research in the quest to understam of m dag ts эв 
S which contr: —R. V. Hamilton. acilitated learning, n 

10540. Larson, trol development d on A performance in transfer. ID shifts were learned faster 
comparison of punishment and other behavior than ED shifts when the irrelevant array Т shift varied 
elimination techniques with children. Dissertation within trials, but no shift difference was observed with 
кн International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-В), 6942. the ш айу varied between tals Rer р of dis- 

м i i i several weaknesses © current 2- - 

Corin, ер Calta Berkeley) criminative learning — Journal abstract. 


ct decreased when the number of a 2-choice color discrimination study with 96 3rd and 4th 
Further, verbalization of the graders. Stimuli consisted of 4 pairs of patterns varying 
in area, location, and contour. Fewest errors occurred 
when the pattern had closed contours, stimulus-response 
and a large area. Acquisition was 


Incidental free г 
ecall in children as а function of 
Г patructiont: Dissertation Abstracts Interna- duis aree i Daniel W, al on chi 
а, 1971 f —6409. empor: 
Guay моа Me; т dren's Püiscrimination learning. Perceptual & Motor 
Vol. 3202), $11-515.—Previous re- 


10542. Murph: Р 5 Foun- 
n д phy, Lois B., et al. Menninger Foun 4 
dation, Topeka, Kan.) Children mim three: Finding Skills, 1971(Apr). 
ays to stimulate development. Children, 1969(Mar), search indicates t 


ol. 16(2 —Dpi i an 
(2), 46-62.—Discusses learning problems dn experiment was conduct 


hat temporal relations between dis- 
iscrimination process 1n children. 
ed to test 2 hypotheses: (2) 


Children's ^ ^ s 
5 lack of interest ig Mmm A x de simultaneous presentation of stimuli for same-different 


уе neglect. nin needs. Problems es tures which differ- 
nal care of children and fads in SUC care аг E uli i i 
ciel or LL CILE S n quce рти 
я E iti les Ы у 
care programs аге suggested: adequate nutrition, po ining paradigm was used with 96 6- and 


handlin i Р : 
: of baby, sen- " j ч inti 
sorimotor У iine ао ae of мааа and  7- r-old children. Evidence of Deer pr vlt and 
tais ia warn coma TROND пуа under sas ound but Бой Sonn 

ong these factor: i entioned are severa occurred unc < В 
factors which ae s are disoe n explaining the lack Procedural differences bene о ап 
of curiosity and of development of creativity in under- noted as possible reasons 

iviti ich results —Journal abstract. 
W., Brewer, Barbara A., & 


id i Н 1- r Arthur W. 
may aid in this development. Presented Are 5 longi EL ың c (U. Hawaii, Honolulu) Learning and 


tudinal research designed di tive 
to provide cogn? iti t: Representative samples 
АДА thor acerca esp ûf the cognitive development: Нер ples. 
M err stimano юш ceil сч all of Cümulative-hierarchical learning, and experimen- 
g parents to be str ne tal-longitudinal methods. Monographs of the Society for 


t 5 
he research concerned with optimal environm 
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Research in Child Development, 1970(Nov), Vol. 35(8), 85 
p.—Reports “some of the findings of the senior author's 
long-extended research project on the cognitive learning 
of children. Although the focus is upon the research 
findings, especially those of the latter stages of the 
project, several more general areas are discussed. Thus, 
although the research has been conducted for its 
significance to the development of basic learning theory, 
it also involves substantive and philosophical method- 
ological innovations, concerns theories of cognitive 
development, and has implications for a general con- 
ception of child development through learning.”—A. 
Barclay, 

10548. Stevenson, Harold W., Williams, Anne M., & 
Coleman, Edgar. (U. Minnesota) Interrelations among 
learning and performance tasks in disadvantaged 
children. Journal of Educational Psychology, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 62(3), 179-184.—Administered 8 learning and 8 
performance tasks to 50 4—5 yr. olds attending day care 
centers. Results give little support to positions positing 
differences in the learning processes of middle- and 
lower-class children. The intercorrelations were very 
similar to those previously obtained with middle-class 
children. Significant correlations were found between (a) 
paired-associate learning, serial memory, category 
sorting, and observational learning; (b) serial memory 
and observational learning; and ©) category sorting, 
serial memory, and observational learning. The only 
performance task with a high frequency of significant 
correlations with the learning tasks was instructions. The 
frequency of significant correlations between instruc- 
tions and the learning tasks was greater than that found 
among the learning tasks themselves Journal abstract. 

10549. Sullivan, Allen R. (Syracuse U.) A compar- 
ative and developmental study concerning the 
influence of social processes and two stimulus 
conditions on paired-associate learning of elemen- 
tary grade level Afro-American school children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6960-6961. 

10550. Thomas, John W. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Noun-pair learning as a function of concreteness, 
age, and response mode. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6418. 

10551. Turpin, William B. (U. Alabama) Intra- and 
extra-dimensional shifts in children as a function of 
old and new transfer stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6307-6308. 

10552. Upadhyay, Surendra N. (Ravishankar U. 
Raipur, India) Effectiveness of the differential sets in 
learning double alternation spatial mazes. Indian 
Psychological Review, 1969(Jul), Vol. 6(1), 26-28.—In- 
vestigated the effects of 2 differential instructions in 
learning the double-alternation paper-pencil mazes. Ss 
were 40 10-18 yr. old male school children. Equal 
number of Ss were assigned to positive and negative set 
and to RRLL and LLRR sequences. Error scores were 
converted into Vincent scores at 25, 50, 75, and 100% 
levels of learning. Results using a 2-way analysis of 
variance showed the main and interaction effects to be 
significant. The Positive set group showed superior 
learning to the negative group. With increase in trials 
there was a systematic progression of learning. Results 
suggest that not only does set play a deciding role in 
learning or problem-solving behavior, but differential 
effects of set were observed at various levels of 
performance.—K. C. Panda. 
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10553. Yang, Ellen A. (U. Washington) Effects of 
sensory training procedures upon discrimination 
learning in children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6250. 


Concepts & Language 


10554. Brainerd, Charles J. (Michigan State U.) The 
construction of the formal operations of implica- 
tion-reasoning and proportionality in children and 
adolescents. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6919-6920. 

10555. Champagne, Audrey A. (U. Pittsburgh) An 
investigation of the effectiveness of visual-motor 
experiences in the development of the ability to 
conserve mass. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6466. 

10556. Denney, Douglas R. (U. Washington) The 
effect of style and tempo of an adult model upon 
conceptualization in children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6280-6281. 

10557. Furby, Lita. (Yale U.) The role of spatial 
visualization in verbal problem solving. Journal of 
General Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 85(1), 149-150.—5th 
graders were examined for spatial visualization aptitude 
and ability to solve anagrams. The role of spatial 
visualization in successful anagram solution was found 
to depend upon the type of stimulus (word vs. nonsense 
anagram) presented to the S.—Author abstract. 

10558. Griffiths, Robert H. (U. Cincinnati) The effect 
of irrelevant redundancy and information regarding 
the rule for solution on oddity problem learning in 
young children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6289-6290. 

10559, Hooper, Frank Н. (Wayne State U.) Piaget's 
conservation tasks: The logical and developmental 
priority of identity conservation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6936-6937. 

10560. Johnston, Nancy M. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) An experimental investigation into the role 
of language in discrimination, memory and transfer 
in pre-school children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6938. 

10561. Kauffman, James M., Payne, James S., & 
Ensminger, E. Eugene. (U. Virginia) Quantitative 
judgments of culturally advantaged and disad- 
vantaged preschool children. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 939-944.—Presented 4 quanti- 
tative judgment tasks in which psycholinguistic and 
motivational variables were minimized to 35 advantage 
and 35 disadvantaged Ss comprising 7 age levels from 2.4 
yr. through 4.7 yr. of age. Responses indicate eu 
conservation-like cognitive operations may be affecte 
by: (a) difficulty of the discrimination task, (b) pre 
of cultural disadvantages, and (c) age of advantaged Ss. 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10562. Kessel Frank S. (U. Alberta, Center for 
Advanced Study in Theoretical Psychology. Edmonton, 
Canada) The role of syntax in children's compre 
hension from ages six to twelve. Monographs of ti » 
Society for Research in Child Development, 1970 5e) 
Vol. 35(6), 95 p.—*3 features of recent researc’ s 
language development formed the framework for bom 
study. Ist, owing to the now common dM pO 
syntactic development is essentially complete by the ae 
of 5, the preschool years have commanded most rese 
attention. 2nd, children’s production of speech has 
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ied more than their comprehension. 3rd, exclusion of 
13d possible approach. To correct the balance some- 
jn each case, this study focused on children's 
comprehension in the kindergarten and elementary 
school years, employing a mode of study similar to the 
"dinical method": used to great effect by Piaget."—4A. 


К Lehman, Elyse J. (George Washington U.) 
Age changes in attention to irrelevancy а redun- 
dancy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6942-6943. 

10564. Lesser, Harvey М. (New School for Social 
Research) The development of the perception of 
causality in children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6878-6879. 

10565, McClure, Sherman L. (Oregon State U.) The 
application of cognitive dissonance theory to the 
acquisition of a Piagetian conservation task by 
selected elementary school children. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6948. 

10566. Miller, Patricia А. (U. Minnesota) Attention 
to stimulus dimensions in the conservation of liquid 
quantity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Aprt), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6297. 

10567. Moskovitz, Sarah E. (Yeshiva U.) Verbal and 
non-verbal pretraining as they affect sorting in 
cede Dissertation Abstracts International, 

(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6409. 

n L 2 & Jain, Udai. (U. Saugar, Sagar, 
Soo Стор еп of conservation in rural urban 
Pycholog ren: An experimental study. Indian 
th Ve Review, 1969(Jul), Vol. 6(1), 45-49.—Reports 
EM ертеп, of conservation of quantity in 
FU : 6-7, 8-9, and 10-11 yr. olds were drawn 
iri) ly from rural and urban backgrounds, main- 

Deu equal number of cases within each age group. 
EA peed individually in a series of 5 experiments. 
d. owed that growth of conservation of quantity 
and рине age in urban schoolchildren. Rural 
cues to justif ren do not differ in the use of perceptual 

| 569 Б their judgments.—K. C. Panda. 

ОН Carolyn В. (U. California, Berkeley) 
tation Abstra а! aspects of class inclusion. Disser- 
6245-6246 cts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 

| . 

Lab, 275, andenplas- Holper, Christiane. (U. Louvain, 
modes ret Pedagogy, Belgium) Quelques 
là сотре оспе du travail des écoliers: Etude de 
multanéite in on des relations temporelles de 
Some озу de succession dans un énoncé. 
prehension em es to school work: Study of the com- 
Succession in Ио relations of simultaneity and 
Sciences de РЕ, рео Revue de Psychologie et des 
| led, to 6-10 lucation, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 48-60.—Pre- 
- 9 sentences us old children taken individually, a set 
interconnected 1 b consisting of 2 actions which were 
relationship m y either a simultaneous or a sequential 
standing of the order to determine the basis of under- 
ry Schoolchildn relationships. Ist- and 2nd-yr elemen- 
_ tively. Fro en understood these relationships in- 
| ttentive to Eh the 3rd yr. on children started being 
conjunctions, e formal apai made up of verbs, 
the forma] y, 20 adverbs of time, but in certain cases 
latter seeme жу concealed the logical one although the 
Of the in Bru dent to younger children. The method 

PEE PR a has provided some infor- 

genetic (difficulties connected with the 
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understanding of simultaneity), а pedagogic (confusion 
of certain verbal forms), and an individual level. 
(Flemish summary) (17 ref.)—English summary. 

10571. Warner, Mary S. (U. New Mexico) The 
effects of temporal variables on concept formation 
in children. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
r), Vol. 31(10-B), 6309. 

10572. Whitman, Robert N. (Wayne State U.) Con- 
cept attainment as a function of intelligence and 
conceptual styles. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6885-6886. 


Abilities 

10573. Cacciaguerra, F. & Morabito, F. (U. Milan, 
Italy) Rapporti ira sviluppo somatico e sviluppo 
intellettivo. [Relationships between paya and intel- 
lectual development.] Acta Medica Auxologica, 1969, Vol. 
1(3), 223-255.—Reports a case-series with 6-15 yr. old 
boys with various growth changes. A transversal and a 
longitudinal study were performed. From the Ist study, 
which considered the intellectual development in 977 
boys, it was found that hypoevolutisms, hyposomias, and 
obesities were not associated with mental delay and, 
were not particularly related to the intellect. Only a 
moderate correlation between body and mind was 
observed. In the 2nd study, the intellectual development 
in 151 Ss showing hypoevolutism, hyposomia, and 
leanness, under anabolic drug therapy, was examined. 
This therapy caused remarkable improvement in Ss with 
hypoevolutism, especially in those younger than 10 yr. 

owever, no direct relationship existed between the 2 
improvements. (French & German summaries) (121 
ref.)—English summary. 

10574. Chapman, Judith E. (U. Minnesota) Mirror- 
image discrimination in pre-school children. Dis- 
igs Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10- 

), 6279. 

10575. Feldman, David H. & Markwalder, Winston. 
(U. Minnesota) Systematic scoring of ranked dis- 
tractors for the assessment о! Piagetian reasoning 
levels. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1971(Sum), Vol. 31(2), 347-362.—Attempted to deter- 
mine if a map reading test could be used to assess both a 
child's map reading skill and his level of reasoning ability 
according to Piaget's theory of cognitive development. 
The latter would be assessed by the analysis of the child's 
choice of distractors. A new instrument for measuring 
spatial reasoning was designed and validated based on 
conceptual analysis of a geographic map. All 25 items 
were designed to induce responses indicative of the 4 
reasoning levels suggested by Piaget. The sample 
included 270 Sth, 7th, and 9th graders evenly distributed 
across 3 different ethnic groups (black, white, and 
Chinese). The results tend to indicate that the instrument 
devised may be capable of measuring reasoning stage 
levels as well as map achievement. Results also show that 
children of different ethnic backgrounds tend to go 
through the same set of developmental stages and that 
children of specific developmental levels tend to select 
distractor indications of that level—R. W. Covert. 

10576. Joesting, Joan & Joesting, Robert. (North 
Carolina State U.) Correlation of scores on the 
Picture Interpretation Test and Stanford-Binet Form 
L-M 105. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. co 
906.—Administered the Picture Interpretation Test (PIT) 
and the Stanford-Binet (SB) Form L-M to 27 4-13 yr. 
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old children. A Pearson product moment correlation of 
.60 (р = .01) was obtained between the PIT and SB IQ. 
The SB MA and the PIT correlated .65 (p — .01). After 
experience of educational stimulation, Ss' PIT scores 
improved significantly over those of a control group. 
Data suggest that children's IQs may be increased by 
exposure to the educational stimulation of a preprimary 
curriculum.—Author abstract. 

10577. Kinnie, Ernest J. (Purdue U.) The influence 
of nonintellective factors on the IQ scores of middle- 
and lower-class children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 21(10-B), 6260. 

10578. Lin, Vo Ngoc R. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Awareness of line relationship and its relationship 
with mental age. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6281. 

10579. Maury, Liliane & Rogalski, Janine. (Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes, Paris, France) Produit 
cartésien et complément: Etude génétique des 
conduites observées dans ces situations. [Cartesian 
product and complementation: Genetic study of ob- 
served behavior in these situations.] Année Psychologique, 
1970, Vol. 70(1), 53-71.—Compared the construction of 
Cartesian products and class complementation defined 
by the conjunction of 2 dimensions, color and form. For 
48 6-10 yr. old Ss, some behavior patterns on | task 
could be used to accurately predict performance on the 
other. Simultaneous solutions for both tasks may appear 
at certain ages while differences in solution may vary as 
much as 1 yr. at other ages.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10580. Northman, John E. (Purdue U.) Visual and 
haptic-tactual information processing in children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6298. 

10581. Small, James F. (Duke U.) Auditory-vocal 
and visual-motor language orientations in elemen- 
tary school children. Dissertation. Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6268. 

10582. Spitz, Herman H. & Borland, Maureen D. (E. 
R. Johnstone Training & Research Center, Bordentown, 
N.J.) Redundance in line drawings of familiar 
Objects: Effects of age and intelligence. Cognitive 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 2(2), 196-205.—At optimum 
performance, line drawings of objects are approximately 
50% redundant, as measured by the recognition levels 
maintained after varying percentages of lines have been 
deleted. Discriminative redundancy increases sharply up 
to age 8 yr., then gradually into adulthood, and is 
unaffected by mild mental retardation. It is inferred that, 
with increasing age, more aspects of familiar objects are 
converted into distinctive features. (31 ref.)—Journal 
summary. 

10583. Tripathi, R. B. (Gorakhpur U., T. D. Coll., 
Jaunpur, India) Predictive-validity of a non-verbal 
group lest of general mental ability. /ndian Psycho- 
logical Review, 1969(Jul), Vol. 6(1), 29-31.—The predic- 
tive validity of a nonverbal group test of general mental 
ability was determined by administering the test to a 
group of 50 5th and 50 8th graders and by relating the IQ 
Scores to their final examination marks. The coefficients 
of correlation were 60 (Sth graders) and .58 (8th 
graders). The forecasting efficiency coefficients were low 

in с C. Panda. 

- Weiss, A. A. (Hebrew U., Jerusalem. 
Directionality in four Bender-Gestalt igus: i 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 412- 
414.—In an extension of a previous study by A. A. Weiss 
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(see PA, Vol. 44:2347), the direction of execution of 4 
Bender-Gestalt figures (1, 2, 3, 6) was investigated in 168 
locally educated Israeli boys and 143 girls attending 
Grades 3, 5, and 7. There were 279 right-handers and 32 
left-handers with basic right-left reading-writing habits, 
Dichotomization for at least 3 as against no more than 2 
left-right executions showed a stronger tendency in 
right-handers (р < .01) for left-right execution, Com- 
bination of these data and earlier data from kinder- 
garten, Ist, and 9th grade Ss showed a marked increase 
of left-right executions from 48% in kindergarten to 92% 
in Grade 9. A plateau of 80, 78, and 81%, respectively, 
was observed in Grades 3—7. This may reflect the clash 
between the basic left-right drawing tendency emerging 
with increasing maturation and the right-left reading- 
writing habits becoming more firmly established between 
ages 9 and 13. Studying children with left-right reading- 
writing habits might confirm or disprove this interpre- 
tation of the plateau.—Journal abstract. 


^ 


Perception 


10585. Alberman, Eva D., Butler, Neville R., & 
Sheridan, Mary D. (National Children's Bureau, Lon- 
don, England) Visual acuity of a national sample 
(1958 cohort) at 7 years. Developmental Medicine & 
Child Neurology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 9-14.—Snellen 
tests on 14,197 children at age 7 showed 79% with 6/6 in 
both eyes; 96% with 6/9 or better in at least 1 eye. In 
children with glasses the proportion of those with 6/6 
acuity was raised from 45-62% after correction —P. W. 
Pruyser. А 

10586. Andersson, Alf L. & Ruuth, Egil. (Lund U., 
Sweden) The relation between spiral aftereffect 
duration and Rod and Frame Test performance in 
early childhood. Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund 
U., 1971, Vol. 11(2), 14 p.—Assigned 21 female and 17 
male 5-6 yr. olds to 1 of 3 groups on the basis of their 
spiral aftereffect durations. The group with an inter- 
mediate (initial) score was assumed to have reached a 
stage of relative autonomy from both extraceptive 
(nonself) and intraceptive (self) factors of perception. As 
predicted, this group was not as field dependent in the 
Rod and Frame Test as the other 2 groups, and did not 
score as extremely field independent.- Journal a 

10587. Elkins, Jane Е. (U. Georgia) Inhibition: The 
effects of sex on two perceptual phenome 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6927-6928. 

10588. Ihinger, Robert F. (Claremont MA 
School & University Center) A study of Interactions 
among various subject and stimulus аншоа e 
determining patterns of visual selection. Did 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), Van- 

10589. Kerr, Andrew S. (U. British Соле is 
couver, Canada) Determinants of auditions aes 
integration in elementary school children. РА), 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31( d 
0 зз Klapper, Zelda 5. & Birch, Herbert С. (Albert 
Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Developmental 
course of temporal patterning in vision and v 547. | 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Арг), Vol. 32 ee 
555.—Examined the ability to judge temporal р 196 
when they are presented visually and auditor! de at 
3-11 yr. old children. Ss did not make Judge poral 
equivalent levels of accuracy for the same te 
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s presented visually and auditorily until they 
Mr of age. Competence in judging the patterns 
when visually presented was inferior in Ss under 9 yr. 
Ability to judge temporal sequences when presented inl 
sensory modality did not predict ability to make 
judgments of identical sequences in the other. Impli- 
cations for function attaching to a differential devel- 
opmental course for making temporal judgments of 
sequences presented in the 2 sense modalities are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10591. Landers, W. F., Cogan, D. C., & Hart, К. К. 
(Texas Technological Coll.) Developmental changes in 
the perception of inverted triangular forms: Closure 
and order effects. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 32(2), 587-592.—90 preschool and school age 
children judged the orientation of simple triangular 
forms of varying completeness presented in 1 of 3 orders: 
(a) increasing completeness, (b) decreasing completeness, 
and (c) random. Results indicate that number of correct 
responses varied as a function of age, degree of closure, 
and presentation order. A reliable Age х Presentation 
Order interaction indicated that the random presentation 
order was more difficult for the younger Ss. Results were 
taken as substantial support for the perceptual devel- 
opment viewpoint typified by E. J. Gibson, D. О, Hebb, 
and J. Piaget—Journal abstract. 

10592. Mottola, Richard A. (U. Connecticut) The 
development of auditory discrimination skills in 
kindergarten children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6284. 

10593, Rothstein, Anne L. (Columbia U.) Timing 
behavior in children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
р ad i 1E: jr dar 

. Silverberg, Robert Á. (New York U. The 
еар of children’s perceptions of КАЖ 
а to the creativity of their children. Disser- 
Ure en International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 

10595. Smith, Gudmund J. & Sjoehol 
u Sweden) Afterimage change eroe pmo red 
stl him ga AE message. 

Motor ills, (Apr), Vol. 32(2), 503- 
riy previous finding by the present authors, that 
ae s afterimages (Al) may be affected by the AI 

y presented to them, was cross-validated with 29 
Were MS уе poe study, where instructions 
measurements. alsa showed hort hi yn eff адан 
facilitated both b x t instruction effects were 
instructio oth by the S's ability to comprehend the 
the “theore A degree of correspondence between 
АН отша and ће S's level of maturity. 

10596. Visich, Edu: 

ol , ard С. (Fordham U.) А devel- 
a fl et озер, y t 
д pr), Vol. Ы 1 

ea Rochelle B. (Fordham U.) The er 
children. a шө time perspective in black and white 
Vol. 31 (1-B), 6272. Abstracts International, 1971(Арт), 


Personality 


ot 10298, Bigner, Jerry J. (Florida State U.) The effects 

young elena oe on sex-role development in 
. Di H 

pne A p» Vol. 31(1 OB), 6093 а International, 


Cohen, Stewart. (U. Illinois) Peers as mod- 


46: 10591-10603 


eling and normative influences in the development 
of aggression. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
28(3). 995..998.—Examined the role functions of peers 
and adult socialization agents (mother, father, and 
teacher) on 2 dimensions of aggression-related €x- 
periences (modeling and norms). Ss were 108 male 4th 
and 6th graders. A standardized interview focusing on 
nonparticipatory observations of aggressive behavior 
and reinforcement-expectations for aggressive behavior 
served to provide response measures of differences 
among sources in providing experiences correlated with 
the acquisition and performance of aggressive behavior. 
Among sources surveyed, peer-related experiences were 
significantly more frequently representative of exposure 
to modeling and reinforcement contingencies associated 
with aggression, while reports of teacher behavior were 
least representative of these dimensions.—Journal ab- 
stract. 

10600. Corman, L. Le thème du père nourricier 
dans le test projectif P N. [The theme of the nurturing 
father in the Patte Noir projective test] Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(4), 231-244.—The 
Patte Noir test revealed transference of maternal roles to 
the father in 100 of 500 children sampled. 3 psycho- 
analytic hypotheses are advanced and discussed. Chil- 
dren seriously frustrated in their need for nourishment 
and love found the father a more gratifying substitute. 
Oedipal conflicts are further confounded in young males. 
The consequences of the manifest oral regression is 
evident in confusion of breasts and phallus, and frequent 
concomitance of anorexia and nocturnal enuresis.—K. J. 
Hartman. 

10601. Cummins, Shirley; Garms, Nancy , & Zusne, 
Leonard. (U. Tulsa) Another note to Santa Claus. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197Y(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 510. 
—In a replication of C. M. Solley and G. A. Haigh's 
study of size changes in drawings of Santa Claus in 
relation to the Christmas season, 222 5—9 yr. old children 
drew Santa Claus pictures on. December 8, 16, and 
January 5. Statistical analysis shows only random 
changes in size of drawings and no age related differ- 
ences.—Author abstract. 

10602. Eska, Brunhilde E. (Purdue U.) “Cognitive 
style” in young school age children, Dissertation 
d International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6238- 

10603. Marko, Jülius. (Research Inst. of Child 
Psychology & Pathopsychology, Bratislava, Czechoslo- 
vakia) Vplyv $koleskej skupiny па formovanie 
sebavedomia. [Influence of the school group on the 
formation of self-consciousness.] Jednotha Skola, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 23(2), 145-162.— Defines self-conscious- 
ness as the image an individual has of his worth, ability, 
and importance in comparison with other people. 
Self-consciousness is considered to (a) play a central role 
in the formation of the individual's character, (b) be the 
product of the individual's contacts with his other social 
surroundings, and (c) have a comparatively constant 
character which enables the O to foresee fairly accurately 
the future conduct and behavior of the person observed. 
A study was conducted of the mutually appreciative 
attitudes of 254 pupils in the field of self-consciousness 
using a scale adapted from B. Dickey (see PA, Vol. 
36:4JL16D). Ss having great and poor self-consciousness 
were distinguished by similarities between their self- 
appreciation and appreciation by their schoolmates. The 
influences on the formation of self-consciousness were 
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studied in the 2 groups with a specially arranged text. 
Conclusions are drawn and steps for reeducating pupils 
with an undesirable self-consciousness are outlined. 
(Russian summary)—English summary. 

10604. Newirth, Joseph W. (U. Massachusetts) Self- 
esteem and family interaction patterns: An ex- 
perimental approach. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6265. ° 

10605. Storm, Penelope A. (U. Maryland) An inves- 
tigation of self-concept, race image, and race 
preference in racial minority and majority children. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6246-6247. 

10606. Wolff, Craig М. (U. California) Dependency, 
visual fixation, and electrodermal activity in the 
preschool child. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6311. 

10607. Yarrow, Marian R., Campbell, John D., & 
Burton, Roger V. (National Inst. of Mental Health, Lab. 
of Socio-Environmental Studies, Bethesda, Md.) Rec- 
ollections of childhood: A study of the retrospective 
method. Monographs of the Society for Research in Child 
Development, 1970(Aug), Vol. 35(5), 83 p.—Focuses “оп 
retrospective reports as a source of information in the 
area of personality development. Retrospective reports 
have Tig much of the substance in studies con- 
cerned with the role of early experience, child rearing, 
and parental functioning in personality development; 
and, to a very great extent, the Ss—parents and 
children—have been their own reporters. Endorsement 
of these procedures as yielding *hard' research data is 
open to question on several grounds: Just how much can 
be observed by a participant O? How much can be 
retained and reported in retrospect? How much inter- 
ference lies in the reporter and his involvement in the 
content of his recollections?"—4. Barclay. 


Social Behavior 


10608. Anant, Santokh S. (U. Lethridge, Alberta, 
Canada) Belongingness and socialization: A devel- 
opmental theory of belongingness. Psychologia: An 
International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(2-3), 102-112.—According to psy- 
choanalytic theory, a permissive environment would 
eliminate repression and conflict. The author, in his own 
work, found that many disturbed high school students 
came from permissive environments. Infants need to be 
cuddled and played with. Development of a feeling of 
belongingness is important for the emotional adjustment 
of the child. Importance of siblings for the development 
of this feeling has been demonstrated. The belongingness 
rolaanship may also be developed with parents of peers. 
The role of cultural-social factors in the development of 
belongingness is made clear by a comparison of primary 
and secondary group societies. The need to belong is 
probably innate. (36 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

10609. Bernstein, Maxine D. (Cornell U.) Autocratic 
and democratic leadership in an experimental group 
setting: A modified replication of the experiments of 
patel рон апа жө, with systematic observer 
variation. Dissertation Abstracts Internati 
VoL GIA бї ional, 197 (Jun), 

10. Cohen, Harmon N. (Syracuse U.) Im 
behavior in high and low dépendent Fei it 
children as a function of nurturance and nurturance 
withdrawal. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6871. Я 
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10611. Dominick, Joseph R. (Michigan State U.) The 
influence of social class, the family, and exposure to 
television violence on the socialization of aggres- 
sion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(J un), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6641. 

10612. Dubner, Mary A. (U. Maryland) Vicarious 
reinforcement and some personality factors in 
imitation learning. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6895. 

10613. Fischer, Robert I. (U. Massachusetts) Inter- 
personal responses to stigma as a function of age. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol, 
31(10-B), 6254-6255. 

10614. Garrett, James B. (Ohio State U.) The effects 
of intentionality upon children’s reactions to ineq- 
uity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6287. 

10615. Gutman, Gloria M. (U. British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Canada) Balance and agreement in chil- 
dren’s social perception. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6714. 

10616. Mutterer, Marcia L. (U. Wisconsin) The 
effect of achievement and rule cues in an authority 
and contract context on amount, latency, and mode 
of deviation behavior of preadolescent boys. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12- 
A), 6717-6718. " 

10617. Rehm, Jeffrey M. (U. Southern California) 
The role of self-concept in the expectancy phe- 
nomenon. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-В), 6910. 

10618. Schuh, James V. (U. Nebraska) The effect of 
adult model nurturance and competence on pre- 
school children’s imitative behavior. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6245. 

10619. Slaby, Ronald G. (U. Wisconsin) Aggressive 
and helpful verbalizations as regulators of behav- 
loral aggression and altruism in children. Dissertation 
acs International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6958- 

959. 

10620. Spiegler, Michael D. (Vanderbilt U.) The 
effects of commonality of modeled responses and 
vicarious punishment on imitative acceptance and 
recall. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197W(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6269. un 

10621. Tudor, Jeannette F. (Central Michigan U.) 
The development of class awareness in children. 
Social Forces, 1971(Mar), Vol. 49(3), 410-476.— Cog- 
nitive, behavioral, and evaluative dimensions of pa 
awareness were related to the age, sex, intelligence, ren 
social class backgrounds of children. 216 Ist, eR 
6th graders of a public school system were tested NT x 
picture test devised for this study. On the behaviora e 
(perception of social differences) age and sex we е 
related to performance. On the behavioral test (rec d 
nition of behavioral correlates to cognitive cues), SE 
social class, and IQ were related to. рео у i0 
evaluative test (attachment of evaluations on the bast 


cognitive cues), showed no significant results. Possible 
reasons for this are discussed.—S. Blackman. 
Parent-Child & Family Relations ia 
oll., 


10622. Gordon, Edmund W. (Teachers 
Columbia U.) “Parent and child centers: Their basis 


in the behavioral and educational sciences": 
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itique. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
үа. 41(1), 39-42.— -Criticizes J. Mev, Hunt's 
se PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6) article in which he underlines 

retical bases for intervention in the development of 
jung children, and also advocates intervention wit 
arents in order to change the quality of a child's 
vironment. The work is thought to suffer from 
insensitivity to political reality, not considering what 
night result from changes їп society’s maltreatment of 
Ihe poor.—P. Hertzberg. 

10623, Hillenbrand, Elizabeth D. (George Washington 
U) Father absence in military families. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6902- 


6903, 

10624. Hunt, J. MeV. (U. Illinois) Parent and child 
the behavioral and educa- 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 


children, and also enrich the lives of the parents. It is 
noted that the most obvious differences in competence 
tist between social class 
Evidence from the behavioral and educational sciences 1$ 
HA to support the belief (a) in 
Er evelopment; (b) that a mutual interrela- 
ionship exists between lack of competence and poverty; 
(©) that competence does not develop automatically in 
E of even the highest potential; and (d) that 
[s of poverty can be taught to become effective 
[m of their young. (94 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
үө Sweet, June R. & Thornburg, Kathy R. (U. 
Жү Preschoolers’ self апа social identity 
БТ е family structure. Journal of Negro Education, 
child's Шш), Vol. 40(1), 22-27.—Foeused on the young 
[у prehension of the family structure. The 
Ко was administered to 60 black and 60 white 
M ДҮП Ss. The Ist task required that the S exhibit 
oim Mente. id identify himself before he was expected 
identified f is understanding of familial labels. Ss 
tace. The 2 with the members of the same sex an 
Studies, Thi indings were in agreement with previous 
etermine ceding tasks were administered an 
is knowl ^ e S's ability to understand and verbalize 
actor: „ма a of the family. Age was а significant 
Mero id Ss scored higher than 4-yr-old Ss; and 
fich age le еге 4 yr. old scored higher than 3 yr. olds. At 
black $$ evel white Ss scored significantly higher than 
ilference ү ша! tasks. There was no significant 
scores for this cor boys and girls in the performance 
is concept.—Journal summary. 


ADOLESCENCE 


Боо em d а Martin, William A. 
Creativity, J ellington, New Zealand) Flexibility and 
- 85,7155, ea, of General Psychology, 1911073), Vol. 
- Creativity ab n a study of closure factors in relation to 
lOth graders PESA of 16 tests was administered to 188 
information . The resulting data plus other items of 

| by computer Of i then subjected to a factorial analysis 
арреагей, 6 wi the 8 (oblique) factors which ultimately 
figural ЗАА еге found to be germane to this study: 3 
actors, and. factors, 2 flexibility of closure (creativity) 
findings fill i academic achievement factor. These 
ed in a gap in the C. J. Adcock and М. 


10626. A 


40: 10025-19072 


Webberley (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6) schema, and a 
suggested modification reducing this to a 7 X 2 form is 
presented.—A uthor abstract. 

10627. Cashdan, Sheldon. (U. Massachusetts) Social 
participation and sub-cultural influences in the 
study of adolescent creativity. Adolescence, 197\(Spt), 
Vol. 6(21), 39-52.—Presents a synopsis of the author's 
views on creativity as multidimensional, with emphasis 
on talent and culture as 2 of these dimensions.—A. 


(Indiana U.) The effect of 
family lif education on the values and attitudes of 
adolescents. Family Coordinator, 
137-140.—Attempted to 
held by adolescents toward themselves and their families 
positive direction as a result of 
I-semester course in family life 
3 experimental and 3 control groups 
public school boys, and private 
school boys), were tested at the beginning and end of the 


semester. Pre- and posttests were identical: (a) а 25-item 
knowledge 


participation in a 


knowledge of the 


education course 
curriculum, and had 


concepts covered 
greatly improved self-concepts. 
significant change in the adolescent's attitude toward his 
family, there were increasing degrees of familial accep- 
tance and understanding.—M. i 
10629. 
inadaptée et intérét professionnel. [Job interests of 
maladapted youth.] Revue Belge de Psychologie et de 
Pédagogie, 1970(Jun), Vol. 32(130), 33-49.—A 210-item 
questionnaire covering 39 jobs, originated Бу R. 
Pasquasy and modified by the author, was given to 110 
Results were then compared with other 
the original instrument. Included are 
charts, tables, graphs, etc... concerning the relationship of 


age, IQ, and choice, as well as lists of jobs and the extent 
to which they were preferred. Despite the provocative 
results, the author cautions against the use of the results 
apart from a total battery of tests, and until the data 
have been followed up through time by means of 
longitudinal studies, as well as observation—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

10630. Hoffman, Leon J. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
Conformity behavior of adolescents on an auditory 
discrimination. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6876. 

10631. LaVoie, Joseph С. (U. Wisconsin) Punish- 
ment and adolescent self control: A study of the 
effects of aversive stimulation, reasoning, and sex of 
parent. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6942. 

10632. Miiller, Michael. (Berlin-Kreuzberg District, 
School Psychological Advisory Bureau, W. Germany) 
Was sich hinter einem “stillen” Kind an Problemen 
verbergen kann: Kasuistische Darstellung eines 
Schulversagens. [Problems that can be hidden behind 
a "quiet" child: Case history of a school failure.] Praxis 
der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1970(Oct), 
Vol. 19(7), 261-265.—The school failure of a 14-yr-old 
high school boy seemed to be the result of tensions 
between the family members and within the child. 
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Treatment aimed at the reduction of these tensions is 
suggested —H. A. Euler. 

10633. Nelson, Deane D. (Moorehead State Coll.) A 
study of personality adjustment among adolescent 
children with working and nonworking mothers. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 64(7), 
328-330.—Sought to determine if there was a difference 
in personality adjustment as measured by the Minnesota 
Counseling Inventory (MCI) among 312 9th graders who 
were categorized according to their mothers’ work 
history. The principal statistical model used for analyz- 
ing the differences in groups was analysis of variance 
—treatments by levels design. Findings reveal that (a) in 
all instances, the personality adjustment (as evidenced by 
MCI scores in 8 areas) of boys was better when the 
mother worked full time than if she worked part time or 
not at all; (b) the personality adjustment of girls did not 
follow a consistent pattern regarding the employment 
history of their mothers; and (c) on the majority of the 
MCI scales, girls with nonworking mothers had better 
adjustment scores than girls with mothers who worked 
either full or part time.—Journal abstract. 

10634. Phillips, Morton. (New York U.) Response to 
“double-bind” messages in relation to four dimen- 
sions of personality and to two maternal child 
rearing attitudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6299-6300, 

10635. Pomp, Allan М. (Illinois Inst. of Technology) 
Psychodiagnosis and Psychosexual development of 
an adolescent population. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6266. 

10636. Powell, Jay R. (Southern Illinois U.) Some 
effects of positive and negative reinforcement on 
matching-to-sample with human subjects. Disser- 
и! Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31( 10-B), 

10637. Price, Joseph V. (Atlanta Adolescents Preg- 
nancy Program, Ga.) Adolescents/youth. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
306.— Presents digests of 13 of the papers presented at 


family 
studies of teen-age drug users; a follow-up study of 
unwed mothers; family planning among pregnant black 
adolescents; therapeutic abortions in adolescence; and 
survival camp training for delinquents. 

10638. Purpura, Peter A. (Fordham U.) A study of 
the relations between birth-order, self-esteem and 


10639. Rode, Alex. (George Washington U.) Per- 


adolescents of both sexes perceive 
particularly their mothers, as hostile, non-accepting, and 
as exercising control through Psychological means such 
as the instilling of persistent anxiety. In adolescence. 
they tend to reject their parents—again, especially their 
mothers—whatever the nature of the parent-child rela- 
tionship might have actually been at an earlier time.” 
—A. B. Warren. 

10640. Schiamberg, Lawrence B. 
exploratory study of adolescent 


N 


(U. Illinois) An 
alienation: An 
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examination of selected theories and research. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol, 
31(12-A), 6412-6413. 

10641. Sterk, Sam. (197 North St., Buffalo, N.Y.) 
Adolescent personality growth as a function of a 
counselor-in-training program. Adolescence, 1971(Spr), 
Vol. 6(21), 93-106.—Studied the effects of training to be 
a counselor at a summer camp. The Minnesota Coun- 
seling Inventory was given before and after training to 13 
boy and girl trainees. Significant differences attributable 
to training were found.—4. В. Warren. 

10642. Thornburg, Hershel D. (U. Arizona, Coll. of 
Education) Peers: Three distinct groups. Adolescence, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 6(21), 59-76.—Differentiates high school, 
noncollege, and college youth in terms of attitudes and 
values.—A. B. Warren. 

10643. Wagner, Hilmar. (U. Texas, School of Edu- 
cation) The increasing importance of the peer group 
during adolescence. Adolescence, 1971(Spr), Vol. 6(21), 
53-58.—Presents the author’s ideas on the functions of 
the peer group in adolescence.—4. B. Warren, 

10644. Weinreb, Howard R. (U. Maryland) A com- 
parison of the temporal perspectives and attitudes 
toward time of rural and urban adolescents. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 
6249. 

10645. Welsh, George S. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Vocational interests and intelligence in gifted 
adolescents. Educational & Psychological Measurement, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 31(1), 155-164.—Describes 4 new SVIB 
scales: S-1, high origence (preference for open, diffuse 
tasks), low intellectence (preference for the concrete); 
S-2, high origence, high intellectence (preference for the 
abstract); S-3, low origence (preference for the struc- 
tured), low intellectence; and S-4, low origence, high 
intellectence. Ss were gifted adolescents who had 
participated in a prior study, receiving Terman's Concept 
Mastery Test and the D48 Test, Correlations were run 
between the ability and the interest scales. Interest scores 
were more highly correlated with verbal than nonverbal 
ability. S-1 and $-3 correlated negatively but S-2 and 8-4 
correlated positively with ability. Illustrative discussion 
of the relationships between interest and ability scales 
show verbal intelligence to be related to S-2, Psychology 
and Psychiatry scales. Other relationships suggest an 
interaction between ability and interest in the adoles- 
cents studied.—N. M. Chansky. 


ADULTHOOD & OLD AGE 


10646. Palmore, Erdman. (Ed.) (Duke U.) Ной 
aging. Durham, N.C.: Duke U. Press, 1970. ge. i. 
p— Presents the comprehensive report of the ji pa 
Longitudinal Study of Aging, a 13-yr E Шаг 
Project investigating the physical, mental, an tert 
processes of aging among normal cortin e His 
Papers by various investigator-authors, well kno аа 
the field of gerontology, cover topics of ш ps 
researchers, academicians, professionals, and studen 
all aspects of the field. - 

10647. Postema, Leomard J. (Michigan eder 
Reminiscing, time orientation, and self-con үзем 
aged men. Dissertation Abstracts Interna Я 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6880-6881. 
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10648. Ansbacher, Heinz L. (U. Vermont) Individual 
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sychology as ethical belief: Recognition by a 
Selective Service Board. Journal of Individual Psy- 
chology, 197 (May). Vol. 27(1), 44-45.—Reports a case 
i which a local Selective Service Board recognized 
conscientious objection which was based partly on the 
writings of Alfred Adler.—A. К. Howard. 

10649. de Lannoy, Jacques. (U. Louvain, Belgium) 
Ethologie et éthique: A propos d’un ouvrage de 
Wolfgang Wickler. [Ethology and ethics: With regard 
toa work by Wolfgang Wickler.] Revue de Psychologie et 
des Sciences de l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 76-84. 
—Analyzes W. Wickler's work on the phylogenetic 
determinants of sexual and social relations. Implications 
drawn by the author for a confrontation between ethics 
and natural sciences are briefly discussed. (Flemish 
summary)—English summary. 

10650. Hsu, Francis L. (Northwestern U.) Psycho- 
social homeostasis and jen: Conceptual tools for 
advancing psychological anthropology. American 
Anthropologist, 1971(Feb), Vol. 73(1), 23-44.—Considers 
that the basic importance accorded personality in 
psychological anthropology has obscured the under- 
standing of how Western man lives in Western society 
and culture, or how any man lives in any society and 
culture. What is missing is the central ingredient in the 
human mode of existence: man's relationship with his 
fellow men. The concepts of psychosocial homeostasis 
and jen are designed to extricate psychological anthro- 
pology from this intellectual prison. The Ist describes the 
process whereby every human individual tends to seek 
ae kinds of affective involvement with some of his 
nd humans. The 2nd refers to the internal and 
Wit limits of the individual's affective involvement. 
im the aid of 5 major hypotheses based on these 
Ce eee is made of familiar facts drawn from 
Ra е United States, and Japan. (29 ref.)—Journal 
Boh, Kallen, David J. (Michigan State U., Coll. 
Journal of A icine) Nutrition and society. JAMA: 
Vol. 2154 the American Medical Association, 1971(Jan), 
E (D 94-100 —Malnutrition during development 

hile ER infant mortality and smaller physical size. 
Ee. malnutrition may lead to intellectual 
malnutrition the direct relationship between moderate 
Se E and intelligence is still unknown. This is 
associated, nutrition and intellectual development are 
ion is a ns various social factors. While malnutri- 
complicated we problem, hunger is a social problem, 
0 Various d the fact that the hungry are also subject 
effect of Dee social conditions. The negative 
taming and oth е malnutrition may stem from apathy in 
i noted ар er situations which relate to life success. 
affluence at the persistence of hunger in the midst of 
Values among za create as well as reflect attitudes and 
With the vm Барав, which аге at serious угар 
Journal abstract emocracy and equality. (41 ref.) 
& Elrod, ш, ш L., Rider, Katherine; Berry, Karen, 
Couver, British cRee. (Children’s Aid Society of Van- 
ican en B Columbia, Canada) The young Amer- 
eligo" ates in Canada: Alienated or selt- 
1971(Jan) тай Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
ly tay (1), 74-84.—Examines the response of 
compulsory EU numbers of American young men to 
Interviews ary service by emmigration to Canada. 
the wives ope conducted on 30 military refusers and 
S of 16 who were married. There were 10 Ss in 


1 cobi SO, Cha ctr tenho шй 


each of the following categories: (a) draft refusers with 
landed immigrant status who were in Canada for more 
than 18 mo.; (b) draft refusers in Canada for less than 6 
mo. with landed immigrant status; and (c) deserters with 
landed immigrant status. Viewing interaction between 
these men (and their wives) and their families, their 
society, and their new country of choice, provides 
insights into their commitments vs. their alienation. 
—Journal abstract. 

10653. Schacht, Richard. (U. Illinois) Alienation. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, 1970. Ixv, 286 p. $7.95. 

10654. Schacht, Richard. (U. Illinois) Erich Fromm 
and Karen Horney. In R. Schacht, “Alienation.” (See 
PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6) 115-152. 

10655. Hosman, Jan & Borg, Gunnar. (U. Stockholm) 
The metric structure of verbal expressions: A further 
investigation. Reports from the Institute of Applied 
Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1970, No. 12, 18 p.—The 
metric properties of the adverbs unusually, quite, very, 
pes rather, somewhat, and slightly were investigated 

y pairing them with the adjectives long and short. The 
subjective intensities corresponding to the verbal ex- 
pressions were measured with the method of equal ratio 
setting using line length as matching continuum. The 
scale values for the verbal expressions were invariant up 
to a constant of proportionality under change of 
experimental conditions indicating that verbal ex- 
pressions are measurable on a ratio scale. The variability 
of the individual scale values varied with experimental 
conditions. Results indicate that the frame of reference 
has a decisive influence on the degree of preciseness with 
which verbal expressions are used. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 


CULTURE & SOCIAL PROCESSES 


10656. Ekeh, Peter P. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Dreams and society: A sociological analysis of 
Nigerian dreams. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971 0un), Vol. 31(12-A), 6713-6714. 

10657. Hoffman, Gretel H. (U. Minnesota) Life on 
the upper Mississippi: Social and psychological 
adaptations in a marginal rural area. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 5774— 
5715. 

10658. Johnson, Cornelia T., et al. (U. Connecticut, 
Health Center, Hartford) Changing roles, laws, life 
styles. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 41(2), 233-250.— Presents digests of 16 of the papers 
presented at the 48th annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association in 1971. Topics covered 
include new mental health personnel; problems of the 
psychoanalyst in an evolving society; alternatives to the 
mental health model; abortion; and problems of special 
population groups, including the aged, draft dodgers, 
and the black woman. 

10659. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Suicide and mutilation behav- 
iors in non-literate societies. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 801-802.—Examined a sample of 
nonliterate societies to determine whether there was an 
association. between practices of mutilation and self- 
torture and the incidence of suicidal behavior. No 
association was found.—Journal abstract. 

10660. Longres, John F. (U. Michigan) Social 
conditions related to the acceptance of modern 
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medicine among Puerto Rican women. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6716. 

10661. Maslow, Abraham H. & Honigmann, John J. 
(Eds.) Synergy: Some notes of Ruth Benedict. 
American Anthropologist, 1970(Apr), Vol. 72(2), 320- 
333.— Presents excerpts from the 1941 lectures of Ruth 
Benedict which call attention to the correlation between 
social and character Structure, especially aggressiveness. 
Social orders characterized by high or low synergy, by a 
Syphon or a funnel system of economic distribution, are 
compared for their different capacities to support or 
humiliate the individual, render him secure or anxious, 
or minimize or maximize aggression. Religion, an 
institution in which people apotheosize the cooperation 
or aggression their cultural life arouses, is described as 
differing between societies with high and low synergy. 
—Journal abstract. 

10662. Rappaport, Julian, et al. (U. Illinois) Class 
issues: Racial, social, economic. American Journal of 
Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 41(2), 251-260. — Presents 
digests of 8 of the papers presented at the 48th annual 
meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric Association in 
1971. Topics covered include consultation to the poor, 
delinquent behavior, black-white marriages, studies of 
poverty children, and consultation in a black urban 
ghetto. 

10663. Young, David E. (Stanford U.) A socio- 
psychological analysis of color preference in Japan. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6396-6397, 


the Srenpational prestige of blacks was more stable. The 
effect of educati 


™ 


1971(Win), Vol. 
lacks were pro- 
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whites. Journal 
40(1), 66-75.—416 whites and 200 b 


neurotic, more candid, less hostile, more “claimed judged 
and more religious, 
Results are discussed, and it is concluded that “both 
Populations appear far more similar psychologically than 


10666. Gue, Leslie R. (U. Alberta, Edmonton, 
Canada) Value orientations in an Indian community. 
Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Маг), Vol. 
17(1), 19-31.—Florence Kluckholn's theory on method 
Was used to examine the value orientation of several 
Canadian Indian groups. Among the dimensions ex- 
amined were relational (lineality, collaterality, and 
individualism), man-nature (harmony and mastery), and 
activity (being and being in becoming). Contrasts were 
made between the children of Indians with whom the 
government had made treaties and those métis with 
whom no treaty was in existence. Among the differences 
noted were that métis stressed individualism more than 
did treaty children. Treaty children were, moreover, 
more indecisive. In the activity area, métis put “doing 
orientation” in Ist place whereas treaty children placed 
“being in becoming” Ist. Other findings suggest con- 
gruence between Indian and non-Indian peoples in 
Several areas assessed in the study, suggesting potential 
areas of cooperation between the groups.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

10667. Loye, David. (New School for Social Research) 
Kurt Lewin and the black-and-white sickness. Psy- 
chology Today, 1971(May), Vol. 4(12), 70, 73—76.—Lewin 
Will be remembered for his conception of action research 
Which is very relevant for contemporary social problems, 
е.в, (a) in the 1930s and 1940s he demonstrated how 
America's racial tensions could be reduced, (b) he saw 
that black pride was ап essential ingredient in the 
advancement of blacks, and (c) was able to reduce 
prejudice against Jewish applicants to American colleges. 
His ideas about attitude change suggest that prese 
national civil rights policies may permit antiblac 
prejudice to become as strong as in past decades.—F£. J. 
Posavac. 


Social Structure & Social Role 


10668. Allen, Robert F. (Newark State Coll., € 
Applied Behavioral Sciences) Keine Rolle für E 
beteiligte: Eine Erwiderung zu dem Aufsatz к 
Martin Lakin. [No role for nonparticipants: A EE n 
to Martin Lakin's article.] Gruppendynamik, 1970( u г 
No. 3, 270-271.—In many respects M. Lakin’s re 
ings in his article "Training for Mississippi ке: 
accepted. To his factors for the trainers’ failure rus 
important and basic one is added, that is the long his d 
of apathy of behavioral scientists in important ws a 
ments for democratic changes in society. This laci tists 
participation has led to the image of behavioral scion 
as defenders of the status quo and of the existing pora 
structure. While Lakin considers idealism and invo! 
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i atible with trainers’ task, the author pleads 
nen cation with and action for the cause. The 
for n is insufficient to speak of democratic 


ieves it д 
autor rg dedication to humanity. People like to have 


images but lack of fighting for these ideals 
us "e their beliefs. Values for which verbal com- 


Roms have been made have to be reexamined and be 
followed.—M. J. Stanford. _ 
10669. Dixit, Ramesh C. & Sharma, Deo D. (U. 


Jodhpur, India) Transformation of social and reli- 
gious values of different castes. Psychologia: An 
Tnernational Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1970 Sep). Vol. 132-3), 117-119.—Since 1947, the year 
of India’s freedom, its society has been increasingly 
acknowledging the obligation to care for various types of 
disadvantaged persons. This concern reflects a regard for 
freedom and equality. The present investigation studied 
the transformation of caste-originated values of educated 
$s, A modified Allport-Vernon-Linzey Study of Values 
was administered. Ss were 80 males randomly selected 
from the high schools and a university. The meaning and 
function of caste appear to be changing rapidly. 
Preferences and privileges granted by the government to 
the Sudras (untouchables) have resulted in a greater 
feeling of social superiority over other castes. Educated 
people have changed much more than the uneducated in 
respect to caste attitudes.—R. D. Nance. 
10670. Gough, Harrison С. (U. California, Berkeley) 
А cluster analysis of Home Index status items. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 923-929. 
— Examined the internal dimensionality of the Home 
Index, a measure of socioeconomic status. A cluster 
analysis of the item matrix was conducted, using 1,379 
student protocols drawn from 14 high schools. 4 clusters 
were identified: social status, ownership, sociocivic 
involvement, and aesthetic involvement. Intercorrelation 
of clusters in new samples of 379 males and 383 females 
yielded coefficients ranging from .21-.38, with median of 
28. Scores were also related to scholastic achievement, 
intellectual ability, and father’s occupation. Normative 
data from a sample of 2,284 Ss are presented. (20 
ref.) —Journal. abstract. 
A 10671. Han, Wan S. (Seoul National U., S. Korea) 
lienation, deviation-proneness, and perception of 
lwo types of barriers among rural adolescents. Social 
Forces, 1971(Mar), Vol. 49(3), 398-413.—Accounts for 
us adolescents’ powerlessness alienation and devia- 
ons in terms of their perception of 2 types of 
limited “reality” (limited opportunity and limited abil- 
ity). These perceived limitations are interpreted to be the 
main barriers in the pursuit of success goals in a mobile 
{00е where the ideology of success and ability- 
i a achievement is culturally extolled. Ss were divided 
0 4 types in terms of 2 independent variables, aware 
and not-aware of limited opportunity and aware and 
Not-aware of limited ability. These 4 types were com- 
[гу analyzed. The perception of opportunity 
imitations was treated as a symbolic variable and was 
assessed for its influence on powerlessness and anomie as 
pope with that of family status as a structural 
ariable. Perception of limited opportunity (PLO) was a 
better predictor of alienation than socioeconomic status 
tha iin (SESO). A multivariate analysis further suggests 
that PLO as a definition of the situation operates as an 
seuerpretative-intervening" variable without which 
SESO has little effect on adolescents’ alienation. The 
influence of PLO upon powerlessness was not greater 
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among those with high perception of limited ability 
(PLA) than among those with low PLA.—S. Blackman 
10672. Kaley, Maureen M. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) Attitudes toward 
the dual role of the married professional woman. 
American Psychologist, 1971(Mar), Vol. 26(3) 301 
306.—Evaluated the attitudes of professional men and 
women toward the married professional woman's dual 
role in terms of 6 variables. Data were based on 60 of 90 
questionnaires sent to persons affiliated with a university 
research organization and a social service agency. There 
were significant differences within the group for the 
variables of sex and profession but no significant 
differences for education, age, race, and professional 
experience. Findings indicate that while married pro- 
fessional women had positive attitudes toward the 
em woman's dual role, negative attitudes were 
eld by the case workers and the married professional 
men. It is concluded that negative attitudes toward this 
dual role both in- and outside of the professional 
community may indicate why few women prepare for 
and pursue professional careers. (21 ref.)—P. McMillan. 
10673. Parker, Seymour & Kleiner, Robert J. (U. 
Utah) The culture of poverty: An adjustive dimen- 
sion. American Anthropologist, 1970(Jun), Vol. 72(3), 
516-527.—Examines the D. Moynihan report on the 
existence of a subculture of poverty among the Negro 
poor. Some sociologists and anthropologists feel that 
much of the *deviant behavior" of this group is actually 
normative and transmitted in the socialization process, 
while others maintain that such behavior is not nor- 
mative and represents merely situational responses to 
extreme poverty and other forms of deprivation. Inter- 
views with 1,489 20-60 yr. old urban Negroes and 1,423 
mentally ill Negroes in the same age range from the same 
city indicate that Negroes living in poverty hold attitudes 
(a) that can be characterized as a "subculture of 
poverty;” (b) that such attitudes represent but 1 segment 
of the total range of attitudes and reference values held 
by this population, many of which are shared by the 
larger society; and (c) that these attitudes serve to 
maintain the mental health of those living in a severely 
nae social situation. (21 ref.)—Journal ab- 
10674. Sigh, Naravan P. (Delhi U. i 
risk-taking and anxiety as elated io уи 
schooling, job-experience and family: Commitment 
amon ive- 
g progressive-traditional, successful-unsuc- 
у past loultural entrepreneurs of Delhi 
logia: An International J. ih tho 
Orient, 1970(Sep), Vol. 130-3), 113-116 Lane іп (ће 
ical evidence has thus far been avail: bl “dese 
precisely the relationship of psycholo ic ni to describe 
variables in entrepreneurship. The rene yo ae 
tempts to fulfill that i an 
agricultural ESE ана subgroups оѓ 
farmers, '/ successful and '/, unsuccessf; al Жут 
randomly. They came from 4 traditi val were drawn 
gressive border villages. 3 tests emt and 4 
individually to the Ss. Of 108 correl ere administered 
were significant. —R. D. Nance elation coefficients, 6 
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Mental Health, New York, N.Y.) Mati of Religion & 
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—The mature individual is a symbol rather than a fact. 
A person develops or uses his religion according to his 
psychological needs. The nature of these needs deter- 
mines the nature of one’s religion. But applying mental 
health criteria to religion is a limited approach. The 
“search for meaning is what makes man religious, 
whether he be healthy or not.—O. Strunk. 

10676. Ansbacher, Heinz L. (U. Vermont) Religion 
and individual psychology: Introduction. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 27(1), 3-9 —De- 
picts Alfred Adler as “an original humanistic psychol- 
ogist,” appreciated by clergymen of different religious 
persuasions.—A. R. Howard. 

10677. Broadus, Loren. (Lexington Theological Sem- 
inary, Ky.) A constructive approach to frustration in 
the practice of ministry. Pastoral Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 22(213), 39-44.—Defining frustration as 
the feeling which results when a goal is not attained or 
not attainable at the desired time, it is claimed that 
frustration blocks creativity and wastes time and energy. 
Effectively dealing with frustration involves (a) becom- 
ing intellectually aware of frustration as a problem, (b) 
identifying the cause of frustration, (c) deciding on a 
course of action, (d) deciding when the action will take 
place, and (e) acting itself.—O. Strunk. 

10678. Cassel, Russell N. (U. Wisconsin, Milwaukee) 
Psychological aspects of religion in the life of man. 
National Catholic Guidance Conference Journal, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 15(3), 205-207.— Discusses (a) the rela- 
tion between religion and psychology, and (b) the union 
of man with God. Also discussed in relation to the latter 
is the expression of this movement to union as religion 
and its role, behavioral rewards and sanctions, con- 
Science, and the ego ideal and its strength—4. M. 
Cawley. 

10679. Davison, James E. (Free U. Amsterdam, 
Netherlands) On transference. Pastoral Psychology, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 22(213), 21-28.—Generally, *it would be 
better for pastors to be aware of transference and to be 
on the lookout for it, but not to attempt to foster 
it.... Such knowledge of and ability to use transference 
will provide the pastor with | more means of under- 
standing his parishioners ... | more way of helping them 
to build more enriching roles as whole persons." (18 
ref.)—O. Strunk. 

10680. Ferrell, Donald R. (Doane Coll.) Anxiety and 
the death of God. National Catholic Guidance Confer- 
ence Journal, 197 (Spr), Vol. 15(3), 200-205.— Attempts 
to use the Judeo-Christian perspective to give a theo- 
logical analysis of anxiety—in the time of the death of 
God. Presents the difficulties involved because the 
precursors, Nietzsche, Freud, Marx, Blake, Buber, and 
Tillich, have so little common agreement as to the 
meaning of the claim that God has died. The aloneness 
in which man is left generates anxiety for the future as he 
projects it in the light of his value System. How do we 
trust in a World without God? Uncertainly, is it 
manifested in the drug experience, in the attempt to 
humanize institutions, in commitment to the here and 
now?—A. M. Cawley. 
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is complemented by the development of his tendency 
towards God or the societal communit › the individual 
will attain the appropriate self-realization.”—4, R. 
Howard. 

10682. Nelson, Marven O. (Rockland Community 
Coll.) The concept of God and feelings toward 
parents. Journal of Individual Psychology, 1971(May), 
Vol. 27(1), 46-49 —Results on the Q-Test for Parent- 
Deity Concepts provided by 84 Ss supports Adler's view 
of the concept of God as "concretization and inter- 
pretation of the human recognition of greatness" rather 
than Freud's view of the God concept as the projection 
of one's attitude toward his father.—A4. R. Howard. 


Cross Cultural Comparison 


10683. Child, Irvin L. (Yale U.) The experts and the 
bridge of judgment that crosses every cultural gap. 
Psychology Today, 1968(Dec), Vol. 2(7), 24-29.—A 
comparison of the judgments of the relative aesthetic 
quality of 3,133 pairs of paintings made by expert judges 
revealed a very large degree of agreement. Cross-cultural 
studies showed that: (a) the men of a Bantu tribe, 
Bakwele, most familiar with ritual masks, (b) Japanese 
potters, and (c) native artists on the Fiji Islands agreed 
with the judgments of Western art experts to a statis- 
tically significant degree. In some studies Western art 
was used and sometimes local art was used. These 
relationships suggest that there is some generality to 
aesthetic principles and that there may be personali 
similarities among those who do become artists regard- 
less of culture—E. J. Posavac. 

10684. Day, Harry R. (Cornell U.) A cross-national 
Study of coalition formation: Philippines versus 
United States. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6713. Y 

10685. Dayal, Ishwar & Saiyadain, Mirza S. (Indian 
Inst. of Management, Ahmedabad, India) Cross cul- 
tural study of behaviour in groups. /ndian Psycho- 
logical Review, 1969(Jul), Vol. 6(1), 8-13.—Reports on 
the nature of group processes in a laboratory situation in 
India and provides a cross-cultural comparison with the 
findings from Western studies. 57 undergraduates were 
randomly divided into 4 groups. The study had 2 phases 
of group discussions, each of 40 min. duration. Results 
showed that effectiveness of the groups engaged in tasks 
depends upon a number of things, i.e., how involved are 
the members of the group task, how they are accepted by 
the group, and what kind of interaction exists in the 
group. Cross-cultural similarities in group processes are 
noted.—K. C. Panda. d 

10686. Fay, Todd L. (Northwestern U.) Culture a 
Sex differences in concepts of sex role and se i 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6239. 7 

(1058; Inomata, Satoru & McGinnies, Elliott. (аза 
U., Otu-City, Japan) Social attitudes among Japa- 
nese and American teenagers: І. Girls. OE 
An International Journal of Psychology in the h ies 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(2-3), 88-101.—Since 1945, t ud 
anese have adopted many of the practices of Amen m 
style democracy. Japanese adolescents have Ed m 
this new climate. The present survey was pH Dic 
one done with American teen-agers 11 yr. eat! Tod ad 
prefectures were classified with respect to 3 2010 
ecological variables. The final sample include Oe 
11-18 yr. old girls, and was considered to be rep 
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i the more than 7 million Japanese girls that 
ste covered included orientation to the future, 
[amily setting. friendship and dating, and activities and 
interests. Findings provide a basis for understanding the 
changing role of youth in Japanese society.—R. D. 

ce, 
авв. Магі, Sami К. (U. Wisconsin) Creativity of 
American and Arab rural youth: A cross-cultural 
study. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 31(12-A), 6407. 

10689. Rosenblatt, Paul C. (U. Minnesota) Com- 
munication in the practice of love magic. Social 
Forces, 1971(Mar), Vol. 49(3), 482-487.—In a cross- 
cultural study of 23 societies, evidence is presented in 
support of the hypothesis that love magic (magical rather 
than direct activity designed to win a desired sex object) 
is often, perhaps ordinarily, a form of indirect com- 
munication in the development of male-female bonds. 
Among the accomplishments of indirect communication 
by means of love magic are anxiety reduction and 
face-saving for practitioners and various things that may 
romote success, e.g., flattery of the victim, a disposition 
in the victim to reciprocate interest, and a sense of 
intrigue. It is also suggested that the use of go-betweens 
may be in part a functional alternative to love magic. 
—$. Blackman. 

10690. Scribner, Sylvia. (New School for Social 
Research) A cross-cultural study of perceptions of 
mental disorder. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6246. 


Family 


10691. Bullough, Vern L., Bullough, Bonnie; Voight, 
o & Kluckhohn, Lucy. (San ае ао Valley State 
6s l) Birth order and achievement in eighteenth 
century Scotland. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
P (May), Vol. 27(1), 80.—Finds support for the 
j unence of Ist-born children in a sample of 227 persons 
orn between 1685-1785.—A. R. Howard. 
investi 2. Dielman, Teddy E. (U. Hawaii) A multivariate 
vestigation of correlates of child behavior in а 
tonal u community. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 

i 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6925. 
tigatio 3. Goodwin, Beatrice. (New York U.) An inves- 

ls 01 the relationship between рвуспори 
Bid tos in childbirth and changes in concept of self 
rational eet of husband. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 

nal, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6714. 

State n Hinkle, John E. & Moore, Marvin. (Colorado 
dile U) A student couples program. Family Coor- 
uuo, 1971(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 153-158.—Deseribes а 
Univer: of workshops that have been developed at a 

and е Sity. The workshops are conducted for married 
Telati gaged college students who already have a healthy 
Вр, Focus is оп the teaching of concepts and 
affecting for improving communication, expressing 
ork, he and learning constructive fighting techniques. 
deta P content and format are described in adequate 
includ with sufficient pre- and postevaluation. Also 

| Rien is feedback from the couples to show strong 
| tionship from the workshops toward the goal of rela- 

1022 .епгісһтепі.—М. W. Linn. 

Hill) 695. Marsh, Kenneth F. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 

vad: Interdependence of self-concepts in marital 

Vol S. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), 
. 31(11-B), 6907. 


10688-10701 


10696. Richardson, Charles E. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Education for family planning. Journal of School 
Health, 1969(Oct), Vol. 39(8), 537-543.—Discusses some 
of the major unresolved problems in the area of 
education for family planning.—G. S. Spitzer. 


Social Change & Social Programs 


10697. Abu-Laban, Baha. Factors in modernization 
of Lebanese youth. Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 6(1-3), 40-54.—Reports on part of a 
1965 questionnaire survey of values and social behavior 
of 2,466 predominantly male students in 25 Lebanese 
secondary schools. Indicators of modernization (positive 
attitudes toward residential mobility and working wives) 
and differences in mass media exposure were related to 
ethnic, religious, regional, and social class variables. 
Modernization trends were strongest among rural, 
Moslem, Armenian youth.—C. Mayo. 

10698. Anderson, David A. et al. (U. Rochester) 
Changing structures: Social, institutional, econom- 
ic. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
4102), 213-232.—Presents digests of 18 of the papers 
presented at the 48th annual meeting of the American 
Orthopsychiatric Association in 1971. Topics covered 
include use of the ombudsman—a liaison between clients 
and administrators—in institutions, bureaucratization vs. 
positive organizational change in mental health insti- 
tutions, change in the black community, social work 
training, influence of mass media on national health 
insurance, and mental health care. 

10699. Crawford, Thomas J. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Value judgments and judgments about values: A 
reply to Sawyer. Psychiatry, Washington, D.C, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 34(1), 99-102.—Discusses J. Sawyer’s 
critique (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 5) of the T. J. Crawford 
and M. Naditch (see PA, Vol. 45:8061) article. It is 
stated that although Crawford and Naditch are aware of 
altruistic ethics among students, competitive materialistic 
orientations “are the prevailing mode in U.S. society.” 
—E. M. Uprichard. 

10700. Flacks, Richard. (U. Santa Barbara) Protest 
oder Konformitat: Il. Sozialpsychologische Per- 
spektiven der Legitimitat. [Protest or conformity: П. 
Sociopsychological perspectives of legitimacy.] Gruppen- 
dynamik, 1970(Jul), No. 3, 305-311.— The endeavor of 
American government to maintain her empire is irrec- 
oncilable with continuation of legitimacy. The state can 
no longer respond adequately to the demands of the 
disadvantaged. The state forces social controls that are 
antidemocratic. Organizational forms are kept alive 
which hinder the political system to give expression to 
cultural changes that are happening in society. The 
impression is that those who refuse military service and 
the Black Panthers are the authentic avant-garde of a 
new social and political order. The government may 
respond with repressive measures and also mobilize the 
population for maintaining order at the cost of freedom 
The new characterological and cultural developments, 
however, suggest a new social system in which mili- 
tarism, racism, nationalism, and imperialism becom 
illegitimate and in which dignity and conscience of tie 
NO ve Participation in decisions form 

e basis for legitimate i 
Stanford. gr authority. (17 ref)—M. J. 
10701. Gross, Feliks. Bonagente: Value 
i : stru 
and social change. Revue Internationale de Nut 
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1970(Dec), Vol. 6(1-3), 85—120.— Based on field research 
in 1957-1958, interviews were conducted on collective 
value goals in an Italian village community. Cultural- 
ecological, socioeconomic, and political social structures 
of the community are described. 6 shared core values 
were identified: work, political freedom and freedom of 
movement, order in public affairs, justice, equalitarian 
economic practices, and dignity and respect. It is 
suggested that these core values are most salient in 
periods of active social change.—C. Mayo. 

10702. Hoffmann, Michel. Vers une typologie des 
attitudes et des aspirations des jeunes aíricains 
face à la modernisation. [Toward a typology of 
attitudes and aspirations of young Africans who are 
faced with modernization.] Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie, 1970(Dec), Vol. 6( 1-3), 147-159.—Interview 
data collected in 1968 from 1,000 15-30 yr. old young 
Africans were organized into a typology of attitudes 
toward modernization. Questions dealt with current 
social changes, transitional difficulties, traditional cus- 
toms, and the modern nation. Based on descriptions of a 
“successful acquaintance,” 3 types emerged: those with 
no such model (predominantly illiterate, rural, and 
female), those with an agrarian village model (27%), and 
those with a modernized success model (43%). Within 
these types, subgroups were distinguished according to 
life satisfaction or discontent.—C. Mayo. 

10703. Matejko, Aleksander, Task versus status: 
The contradiction of modernization. Revue Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie, 1970(Dec), Vol. 6(1-3), 329- 
354.—Based on social Systems theory, equilibrium 
between task and status orientations is described as 
critical to social change. Elitist and egalitarian models 
are presented for both task and status orientations, e.g., 
American capitalist democracy is described as a com. 
bined model, task-oriented elitist and status-oriented 
egalitarian. Modernization is furthered by a task ori- 
entation bolstered by the development of education and 
mass media and retarded by a rigid status orientation. 
The model is applied to underdeveloped nations in- 
cluding Ethiopia, China, Africa, and Cuba.—C. Mayo. 

10704. Nahrendorf, Richard O. Social change and 
Violence. Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 6(1-3), 355-390. — Defines violence as the abuse of 
strength in an attack on that which is protected by socia] 
control, and analyzes law from philosophical, ethno- 
logical, and psychological perspectives. Individual and 
group violence are distinguished from Broup protest for 
social change. Based on a review of current civil strife in 
the United States, the causal relation of violence to social 
change is questioned. (33 ref.)J—C. Mayo. 


SEXUAL BEHAVIOR 


10705. Irving, Lewis H. (U. Oklahoma) A study of 
environmental factors of the unmarried mother in 


tionship between birth order and incidence of inter- 
course was also positive (р < .05), but attained a 
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reduced level of confidence, Findings suggest a more 
rapid assumption of adult rights and Privileges by 
Ist-born Ss.—Author abstract. 

10707. Wolf, Arthur P. (Stanford U.) Childhood 
association and sexual attraction: A further test of 
the Westermarck hypothesis. American Anthropologist, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 72(3), 503-515.—Studied E. 
Westermarck's contention that intimate childhood as- 
sociation promotes sexual aversion, A preliminary study 
of household registration records from Taiwan covering 
the period of 1900-1925 and information from inform- 
ants support Westermarck's conclusion. Women who 
were forced to marry a childhood associate (a) bore 
fewer children, (b) were more likely to leave or divorce 
their husbands, and (c) were more likely to commit 
adultery. Evidence suggests that the incest taboo does 
not prohibit what men's feelings incline them to do, but 
is instead an expression of these feelings, socially 
unnecessary but psychologically inevitable.—Journal 
abstract. 


Birth Control & Abortion 


10708. Keller, Alan B., Sims, John H., Henry, William 
E., & Crawford, Thomas J. (Cornell U., International 
Population Center) Psychological sources of “re- 
sistance” to family planning. Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 286-302.—Using 10 Negro couples 
identified as “users” of contraceptives effectively in the 
past 2 yr. and 10 Negro couples identified as “nonusers” 
who continued to have or risk having children (beyond 
3), the groups were matched on other variables, several 
Psychological assessment instruments and interviews 
were used to measure the following variables: (a) feelings 
of efficacy, (b) relative need for autonomy vs. need for 
dependency, (c) need for achievement, (d) tendency to 
plan анаа" (е) need for emotional contact with others, 
(f) perceptions of others’ perception of self, (g) feelings 
about sex identity, (h) perceptions of the opposite sex, (i) 
Perceptions of children, and (j) degree of impulse 
control. The results were Statistically analyzed by the 
Fisher exact probability and the chi-square tests. 
Multiple factors seem to bear on contraceptive behavior. 
Most “nonusers” seemed to manifest most of the traits 
thought conducive to small families. The differences in 
contraceptive behavior between “nonusers” and “users 
appeared to be the result of differing psychological 
Patterns each composed of many traits. It would also 
appear that feelings about sex identity, feelings of 
efficacy, and the quality of relationships with others, 
including the spouse, may override other factors in 
determining contraceptive behavior; and that in ШЕ 
absence of strong pressure for low fertility from the пке 
the psychological make-up of the female is more сп 
in determining contraceptive behavior—R. V. Hami ron 

10709. Ohadike, Patrick O. Normative АШ 
attidudinal transformation in family size values ар 
birth control іп a modernizing African сот у, 
Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 1970(Dec), eii 
6(1-3), 391—410.—A mong 596 Nigerian married ош 
interviewed in 1964, the younger, better educated, m 
better housed expressed less desire for large fir 
although even this group desired an average ion 
children. Reported use of birth control methods AG 
(9% of sample) but support for family peu fot 
was high (from 100% for college educated to 3 Ec 
uneducated). These findings are interpreted in term: 
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10710. Alker, Henry A. (Cornell U.) A quasi- 
aranoid feature of students’ extreme attitudes 
against colonialism. Behavioral Science, 1971(Мау), 
Vol. 16(3), 218-227.— Tested 3 alternative explanations 
concerning an apparent paranoid quality of extreme 
litical attitudes: (a) such attitudes reflect exceptional, 
if embarrassing, perceptiveness by their proponents; (b) 
such attitudes reflect a cognitive style similar to that of 
paranoids without any attendant defensiveness; and (c) 
such attitudes represent paranoid defensiveness. Results 
with a selected total sample of 96 “left,” *middle," and 
“right” undergraduates support only the 3rd hypothesis. 
Findings suggest that paranoid-like functioning was 
most prevalent in those on the extreme left. Paranoid 
defensiveness was indicated through an interaction with 
manipulated suspicion-arousal during assessment. Re- 
strictions concerning the generalities of these results are 
discussed. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10711. Calder, Bobby J. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) The effects of cognitive constraints on atti- 
tudes. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6922. 

10712. Harsanyi, Suzanne. (Gaylord Rehabilitation 
Hosp., Wallingford, Conn.) Social attitudes regarding 
aging as a disability. Journal of Rehabilitation, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 36(6), 24-27.—Provides а broad-scale 
рае Д societal views on the elderly citizen and his 

ani otenti i i 
Seidenfeld р al impairment. (24 ref)—M. А. 
" 10713. Hogan, Robert & Dickstein, Ellen. (Johns 
Rae U., Center for Social Organization of Schools) 
S imension of maturity: Moral judgement. Center for 
о zaion of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 
vid аг), No. 96, 21 p.— Presents (a) a definition of 
Jen v a measure of moral values which seems to 
p i a lequate conceptual and psychometric properties, 
FON ) evidence concerning the personological corre- 
the ne [ше moral judgment. Values were defined as 
for Rae ards used in moral evaluations and the criteria 
ышы rules of , conduct. Using a brief, semi- 
mls d task, moral judgments were elicited from 92 
Sed f ergraduates which could be reliably (r = .88) 
that S or maturity of moral judgment. Data indicate 
im ded whose moral judgments were rated as mature 
ОТА be sensitive to injustice, | well-socialized, 
intuitive’ DEUS. and based their judgments on 
abstract ions of "goodness." (36 ref.)—Journal 
"l^ Hynam, Charles A. The influence of super- 
modern mugen and science upon anomie in a 
НА estern setting. Revue Internationale de 
nor ogi, 970(Dec), Vol. 6(1-3), 190-215. Based on 
anomie Ve socialization theory, it was predicted that 
Scale) УЕ (as identified by a modified Srole 
entific b ү, rejected institutionalized religious and sci- 
the Ali iefs would be more superstitious (assessed by 
ata fro iN 30-item superstition scale). Questionnaire 

doc) 78 American males (509 undergraduates and 

T condidates) supported the predictions. 
ness an URG was positively related to anomie; religious- 
те) C DE training were negatively related. (28 


10715. Jones, James M. (U. Northern Iowa) Attitu- 
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cultural transitions accelerated by 
changes. (19 ref.)—C. Mayo. 
ATTITUDES & OPINIONS 


46: 10710-10720 


dinal valence and semantic differential potency 
scales. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3). 
991-994. — Presented 2 issues to 185 undergraduates for 
rating on 16 semantic differential potency scales. Ss were 
classified for or against the issues on the basis of their 
responses to 2 unmarked 9-cm lines descriptively labeled 
at the end points. Semantic differential data from the 4 
resulting classes were factor analyzed using principal 
components solutions with varimax rotations. Previous 
research suggested that these scales might fractionate 
into several components of variance and that the 
structure would vary depending on attitudinal valence. 
Descriptive comparisons and comparisons employing 
Tucker’s coefficient of congruence support the hypoth- 
esis of dissimilar fractionation—Journal abstract. 

10716. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Sex differences in attitudes 
toward death: A replication. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 754.—Replicated a 1936 study by 
W. Middleton (see PA, Vol. 11:1549) on sex differences 
in the attitudes toward death held by students. In a study 
of 175 male and 236 female undergraduates, it was found 
that male students were more likely to think about death 
than females, but had a less negative emotional reaction 
to death. Differences in the present study were less than 
those previously reported.—Author abstract. 

10717. Peay, Edmund R. (U. Michigan) Extensions 
of clusterability to quantitative data with an appli- 
cation to the cognition of political attitudes. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 
6718. 

10718. Pheterson, Gail L, Kiesler, Sara B., & Gold- 
berg, Philip A. (U. California, Riverside) Evaluation of 
the performance of women as a function of their sex, 
achievement, and personal history. Journal of Per- 
sonality & Social Psychology, 1971(Jul) Vol. 19(1), 
114-118.—Studied the conditions under which women 
are prejudiced against women. 120 female undergrad- 
uates evaluated 8 paintings in a 2 X 2 X 2 design 
varying (a) sex of painter, (b) status of the painting, and 
(c) personal odds faced by the artist. Results indicate 
that Ss judged the entry paintings by men to be 
significantly better than identical paintings by women. 
Winning paintings were not evaluated differently by sex. 
Obstacles faced by winners or entrants had no effect on 
judgments. It is concluded that women who are 
attempting to accomplish are judged less favorably than 
men, but that women who have successfully accom- 
plished are evaluated as favorably as men.—Journal 
abstract. 

10719. Reich, Carol L. (U. Michigan) The gener- 
alization of belief throughout a cognitive network. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6719. 

10720. Roll, Samuel & Verinis, J. S. (U. New Mexico) 
Stereotypes of scalp and facial hair as measured by 
the semantic differential. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 975-980.—Presented 36 male and 
44 female undergraduates with a series of 15 stimuli 
which were designed to represent the variables of hair 
color, hair length, quantity of scalp hair, hair quality, 
and amount of facial hair. Each stimulus was rated on 
scales representing the Evaluative, Potency, and Activity 
dimensions. The proposition that stereotypes are iden- 
tifiable was strongly confirmed. Of 18 specific predic- 
tions 15 were confirmed. Explanation in full of these 
findings is not effected.—Journal abstract. 


46: 10721-10732 


10721. Sutton, A. J. (Macquarie U., North Ryde, 
New South Wales, Australia) The use of quadratic 
discriminant analysis for the measurement of profile 
distance in social perception. British Journal of 
Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 62(2), 253-260.—Reports 
that in many studies, the similarity between semantic 
differential profiles in relation to external criteria (e.g. 
social background) has been examined using a gener- 
alized distance index (C. E. Osgood) which assumes a 
particular kind of interaction between the profiles. In a 
study with 291 Ist-yr technological college students it 
was demonstrated that several kinds of interaction 
between profiles can be obtained and described using 
quadratic discriminant analysis. Ss rated 12 role concepts 
in each of 35 bipolar 7-point adjective scales and 
provided information on their social and cultural 
backgrounds and on certain educational and occupa- 
tional attitudes. Results are reported of quadratic 
discriminant analysis. Problems of interpretation are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

10722. Vavrik, Julie & Jurich, Anthony Р. (Tyrone 
Area School District, Pa.) Self-concept and attitude 
toward acceptance of females: A note. Family 
Coordinator, 197Y(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 151-152.—The TAT 
was administered to 59 male upper-class and graduate 
students. The TAT was scored for self-concept and 
attitude toward wife-character. There were 3 ways in 
which the male could view the females in his life: (a) 
female is a person, (b) stereotypes female somewhat, and 
(c) female is a sex object. A high relationship was found 
between self-acceptance and acceptance of others. These 
findings supported earlier research, and showed that low 
self-esteem was highly correlated with a specific area of 
acceptance of others, the treatment of women as sex 
objects. These findings can be used by educators or 
counselors as an indicator: if | factor is present, the 
other factor may need attention—M. W. Linn. 

10723. Wade, Kenneth & Wilson, Warner. (U. Ala- 
bama) Relatively low prejudice in a racially isolated 
group. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
871-877.—Compared the social distance scores of 84 
rural high school students attending all-white high 
schools in an all-white section of Alabama with the 
Scores of 214 students attending an integrated school in a 
small city. Ss from the all-white schools expressed more 
favorable attitudes toward blacks (р < .001). Although it 
was not possible to arrange a retest at the integrated 
School, a retest of 91 Ss at the all-white schools about 6 
mo. later showed that attitudes at these Schools had 
improved significantly (p < .001). Methodological weak- 
nesses of the study are noted. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10724. Westler, Loretta & Chansky, Norman М. 
(Temple U.) Social desirability of the “Runner 
Studies of Attitude Patterns.” Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 930.—Obtained Tatings of the 
social desirability (SD) of 102 Statements in the Runner 
Studies of Attitude Patterns from 119 female and 135 
male entering college freshmen and item endorsements 
from 359 male and 444 female entering freshmen. 
Results reveal sex differences in both ratings and item 
endorsement. Findings indicate that most items were 
considered neutral with Tespect to SD. However, cor- 
relations between item endorsement and their Social 
desirability values ranged from .29 for females to .49 for 
males.—Author abstract. 

10725. Williams, Daniel C. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Toward a theory of commitment. Dissertation 
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Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6964, 


Formation & Change 


10726. Cowan, Gloria & Komorita, S. S. ( Wayne State 
U.) The effects of forewarning and pretesting on 
attitude change. Educational & Psychological Meas- 
urement, 1971(Sum), Vol. 31(2), 431-439—75 under- 
graduates were asked to read an article on advertising. !/, 
of the Ss had been pretested 2 wk. earlier on the 
advertising issue. Prior to reading the article, Ss had been 
told to evaluate the readability of the article and the 
author's viewpoint. After reading the article, '/ of the Ss 
took an awareness measure, and 5 evaluative semantic 
differential scales. This order was reversed for the other 
group. Forewarning, pretesting, and their interaction 
contributed no statistically significant effect, Cor- 
relational analysis revealed correlations of different 
magnitude between awareness and testing depending on 
the order of presentation of these treatments. When 
posttest was administered first, correlations with aware- 
ness were close to 0; when awareness was first corre- 
lations with posttest were on the order of .6.—N, M. 
Chansky. 

10727. Kinney, Barry H. (U. Arizona) The effect of 
equated premanipulation attitudes on subsequent 
attitude change and recall under forced compliance 
versus interpersonal simulation and differential 
demand conditions. Dissertation Abstracts. Inferna- 
tional, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6877. 

10728. Silverman, Irwin & Shulman, Arthur D. (U. 
Florida) A Conceptual model of artifact in attitude 
change studies. Sociometry, 1970(Mar), Vol. 33(1), 
97-107.—Considers the variety of ways in which role- 
related motives of the psychological S, e.g., compliance 
with “demand characteristics" and “evaluation appre- 
hension,” may confound the data of attitude-change 
Studies. Recent experiments regarding these scores of 
artifact in attitude paradigms are reviewed and the 
findings are placed within a framework of 5 specific 
Propositions. Suggestions are given for methodological 
modifications in future attitude studies. (4 p. ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

10729. Swap, Walter C. (U. Michigan) The effects of 
repeated exposure of meaningful stimuli on attitude 
formation and change. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6720-6721. 


Influence & Behavior 


GROUP & INTERPERSONAL PROCESSES 


10730. Bean, Mabel G. (U. Michigan) Self concept 
and group leadership performance. Dissertation A 
stracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 63 { 

10731. Beavin, Janet С. (Stanford U.) Interpr 
judgment and performance control. Dissertation, О 
Stracts International, 1971(May), Vol. SIEB a 

10732. Bender, Eugene I. (U. Calgary, Alber! Й 
Canada) Тһе citizen as emotional activist: An ap 
praisal of self-help groups in North America. ы 
da’s Mental Health, 1971(Mar), Vol. 19(2), AR ci 
scribes the characteristics, history, and future 205 zi 
self-help groups, groups formed to foster the spiri! 
individual and group self-renewal.—P. Hertzberg. 
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10733. Boller, Jon D. (Arizona State U.) Some 
differential effects of two training group styles. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-А), 6394-6395. ч , 

10734. Bond, Michael H. (Stanford U.) The effect of 
a "warm-cold" impression set upon behavior emit- 
ted during a subsequent interaction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6870. 

10735. Byrd, Richard E. (New York U.) Self- 
actualization through creative risk taking: A new 
laboratory model. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6712. 

10736. Codol, Jean P. (Lab. of Social Psychology, 
Aix, France) Influence de la représentation d'autrui 
sur l'activité des membres d'un groupe expéri- 
mental. [Influence of the representation of another 
person on the activity of members of the experimental 

oup.] Année Psychologique, 1970, Vol. 70(1), 131- 
50—10 groups of 3 Ss each (2 "naive" and 1 
confederate) were told, before the experiment, that the 
confederate was cither cooperative or competitive. In 2 
situations the confederate was neither during the task 
session. In 2, the confederate either confirmed or 
disconfirmed the naive Ss’ representation of his person- 
ality. Results indicate that the naive Ss’ expectations 
concerning the behavior of the confederate determined 
their behavior during the task as well as their repre- 
sentation of the elements of the situation (task, group, 
other members). Where the confederate was seen as 
cooperative, Ss saw the task as a cooperative task and the 
group as a cooperative group.—G. Rubin-Rabson. 

10737. Cole, Steven G. (Michigan State U.) Uelative 
raul The effects of payoff, distribution of relative 
rengths, and alliance situations on the extent of 
ү об: Dissertation Abstracts International, 

(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6871-6872. 

OS Combs, Arthur W., et al. (U. Florida) Florida 
O ni the helping. professions. University of 
TRU R onographs, Social Sciences, 1969, No. 37, 
studie eports theories and experiments from a series of 
0 о discover the principles governing the nature 
es practice of helping relationships. The 
io ption of the helping relationship, based on human- 
SR {заны approaches to psychological thought, 
fries asis for testing a program of hypotheses with 
S students, nurses, counselors, college professors, 
i Gear priests. The report also represents an 
collese оп of how knowledge grows and develops on a 
Mee as a consequence of teacher-student 
result ЗР The theories and concepts presented аге а 

10739 continuous dialogue.—P. Hertzberg. 
growth; Cook, Patricia O. (Harvard U.) Personality 
expecta авта function of ascribed interpersonal 
settin ncy: An experimental manipulation in a field 
V 9. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), 
ol: 31(12-A), 6712. 

Mato Cummins, Robert С. (Purdue U.) An inves- 
e a model of leadership effectiveness. 

BIB) еза агас International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
uy wel, Darley, John M. & Latané, Bibb. (Princeton 
Today on people help in a crisis ? Psychology 
is to inter (Dec), Vol. 2(7), 54-57, 70-71.—If a person 
must ene in an emergency, 3 things must happen: 
interpret mane that something is happening, he must 
Tesponsibli as an emergency, and he must feel personal 
ity. A series of studies shows that the greater 
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the number of Ss present (a) the less events are noticed, 
(b) the less Ss interpret events as emergencies, and (c) the 
less Ss act to intervene even when they are convinced a 
state of emergency exists. Ss are not cold or indifferent 
but often are greatly agitated. Nevertheless, they are 
apparently kept from acting by the knowledge that 
others are present also.—E. J. Posavac. 

10742. Diebold, Phoebe E. (Stanford U.) Eye contact 
and gaze aversion in an aggressive encounter. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6924-6925. 

10743. Doise, William. (Practical School of Higher 
Studies, Paris, France) L'importance d'une dimension 
principale dans les jugements collectifs. [The im- 
portance of a principal dimension in collective judg- 
ments.) Année Psychologique, 1970, Vol. 70(1), 151- 
159.—Compared individual judgments of social stimuli 
ordered along a main dimension to group judgments of 
the same stimuli. As predicted by the initial hypothesis, 
groups tended to be more exact and less varied in their 
ordering of the stimuli along the given dimension.—G. 
Rubin-Rabson. 

10744. Finch, Alfred J. (U. Alabama) Direct and 
vicarious delivery of social and monetary reinforc- 
ers. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6254. 

10745. Fisher, Ruth A. (U. Wisconsin) The effects of 
guilt and shame on public and private helping. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6897-6898. 

10746. Flint, Ronald A. (U. New Mexico) The 
relative importance of structure and individual 
differences in determining behavior in two person 

ames. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6932. 

10747. Fuller, Carol S. (Vanderbilt U.) An analysis 
of a quantitative theory of cognitive balance. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 197 (Apr), Vol. 31(10- 
B), 6239-6240. 

10748. Geisler, John & Gillingham, William. (Central 
Michigan U.) The effects of a personal growth group 
experience. National Catholic Guidance Conference 
Journal, 1971(Spr), Vol. 15(3), 183-186.—Ss were 81 
graduate and undergraduate students. The group ex- 
perience covered 16 sessions. Conclusions on outcomes 
were drawn from results of a 5-item course Evaluation 
Questionnaire, and a 70-item Q-sort used as pre- and 
posttest on personal adjustment. According to these 
measures, adjustment score improved significantly as a 
result of the personal growth experience. Recom- 
mendations include control groups and longitudinal 
research to assess permanence of personal growth.—A. 
M. Cawley. 

10749. Giere, Walter. Gruppendynamik: Ein Spiel 
ohne Folgen: Notizen und Anmerkungen zu einem 
Seminar. [Group dynamics: A play without conse- 
quences: Notes and observations on a seminar.] 
Gruppendynamik, 1970(Jul), No. 3, 282-304.—Attempts 
to give, on basis of notes, a picture of the group dynamic 
processes of a seminar and to present their analysis. A 
description of 13 days’ happenings is given without 
identifying the seminars. The seminars lacked task 
orientation and were geared towards here-and-now 
situations referring to personal problems of the indi- 
viduals and of the group. Gains made by individuals may 
also be applied at working situations. These personal 
experiences may be transferred to the sociopolitical 
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sphere only by chance and not by design. Positive 
relationships to others were established, although only 
superficially. Insights into self and judgment of others 
are enhanced but in the long run may be threatened 
because of their occurrence in an isolated atmosphere. 
Increased ability to perceive others is blunted because of 
the trainers’ insistence on creating harmony in the 
group.—M. J. Stanford. 

10750. Gottdiener, Arthur. (Yeshiva U.) Risk taking 
in differently structured groups. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6714. 

10751. Gruver, Gene С. (U. Arizona) The use of a 
process measure in student development groups. 
Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6901-6902. 

10752. Johnson, Douglas F. (State U. New York, 
Buffalo) The effects of deterrent vs. compellent 
threats and the time of the implementation of these 
threats on Compliance. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6715. 

10753. Joure, Sylvia A. (Memphis State U.) Influence 
of trainer style and participant personality on 
T-group change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6315. 

10754. Klein, Edward B., Thomas, Claudewell 5., & 
Bellis, Elizabeth С. (Yale U.) When warring groups 
meet: The use of a group approach in police-black 
community relations. Social Psychiatry, 1971(May), 
Vol. 6(2), 93-99.—Describes a sensitivity exercise, with a 
combined Tavistock and T group approach, led by 
mental health professionals for black city residents and 
the local police force. Many of the usual group dynamics 
were observed, including greater understanding of each 
other by most participants and the lessening of ster- 
€otypes. But powerful and militant factions in and out of 
the exercise used it to confirm a much-wanted temporary 
cease-fire rather than to bring about an end to their 
“war.” The theoretical-derived focus on boundary 
maintenance proved impossible to sustain in the group 
exercise, which could not be walled-off from the reality 
of a socially explosive local situation. This reality 
negated the attempt to bring about peaceful change, the 
unspoken agenda of the professionals and most of the 
others involved in the Program. The exercise demon- 
Strated again the need for a firm contract and for mental 
health professionals to be clear about their roles and 
motives when they serve as consultants in social conflict 
situations, (French & German abstracts)—Journal ab- 
Stract. 

10755. Knops, С. М. (U. Kansas) The influence of 
an experimentally transient increase in sensory 


10756, Levine, Ned. (Brunel U., London, England) 
group development. Human 


rather than together as predicted, Conflict in a group is 
not over emotions, but rather one of intellectual issues. 
Factor analysis of phase indices reveals the following 
dimensions: involvement-withdrawal (negative emotions 
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shifting over time to positive), seeking authority (high at 
beginning and end of group), fight-antagonism toward 
authority (increases but tapers toward the end), and 
looking to members for support (decreasing parabolic 
curve). Relations of these findings to a general model of 
small group changes are discussed, (36 ref.)—W, W. 
Meissner. 

10757. MacLean, Gordon D. (United States Inter- 
national U., San Diego, Calif.) Social power and 
parental orientation as factors influencing source 
behavior in a modified Prisoner's Dilemma game. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6716-6717. 

10758. Martin, Roger D. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada) Videotape self-confrontation in 
human relations training. Journal of Counseling Psy- 
chology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 341-347.— Presented 
informational feedback, in the form of videotape 
self-confrontation, to the members of 3 separate but 
essentially equivalent T groups. 21 Ss were matched 
according to age, sex, and education. 3 male doctoral 
students served as trainers. Dependent variables were (a) 
group variance in length, and (b) frequency of individual 
verbal output. Maximum experimental control was 
achieved through the use of a time-series design, with 
each group serving as its own control. Changes in level 
and slope of the series were predicted contingent on 
videotape replay of past interaction to the groups. 
Results indicate that the effects of videotape feedback 
are not necessarily predictable, and may cause either 
beneficial or detrimental group behavior change. Video- 
tape feedback also seems to have markedly different 


designs with unique social phenomena, e.g, T groups. 
(16 ref.)\—Journal abstract. y 

10759. McCauley, Clark R. (U. Pennsylvania) Risk 
and attitude shifts after group discussion. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 
6296-6297. 

10760. Mossman, Beal M. (U. Oregon) Acceptable 
rate of change and social behavior in the two 
channel communication task. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6243. 

10761. O'Connell, Walter E. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Sensitivity training and 
Adlerian theory. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
1971(May), Vol. 27(1), 65—72.— Contrasts sensitivity and 
Adlerian approaches. Found were "superficial similar- 
ities” but “strikingly” different implicit assumptions and 
methodologies. (17 ref.)—4. R. Howard. 

10762. Potter, David A. (Cornell U.) Accuracy and 
interpersonal attraction. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6718. f 

10763. Prince, George. (Synectics, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Leadership for creativity and synectics LA 
ings. Educational Opportunity Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 
1(4), 125-137.—The problem of leadership usually ин 
result of a lack of rapport between the leader and ш 
group. The responses of the members of the group to the 
leader are colored by various motives, possibly poe 
from blind followership to unjustified hostility. Severa 
leadership techniques are mentioned as possible means 
to reduce the barrier between the leader and the group: 
Such techniques include rotation of leadership, the ШЕ a 
а spectrum policy by which “every idea, however at n 
or tangential, has something of value in it,” m 
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iting any member of the group to be put on the 
vend а giving the ideas of all the members 
recedence over those of the leader. A synectics meeting 
consists of 5-7 persons, 1 of whom is the expert in the 
problem area and 1 of whom is the leader. 3 major 
phases of such a meeting are: defining the problem, 
reaching 3» EUM рерге and deriving a creative 
solution —A. J. Ter Keurst. 

10764. Rasmussen, Raymond У. (О. California, 
Berkeley) Exchange and equity in the task team: 
Testing a model of social interaction. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6719. 

10765, Rosekrans, Frank M. (U. California, Santa 
Barbara) Retaliative aggression and self-aggression. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6956. 

10766. Rubin, Irwin; Kolb, David; McIntyre, James, & 
Farris, George. (Massachusetts Inst. of Technology) The 
process of foining up individuals and organizations. 
Educational Opportunity Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 
54-65—From the viewpoint of an organization, the 
induction of a person into its ranks is usually not on an 
egalitarian or one-for-one basis but rather on how well 
the person “fits” into the pattern of the group. Con- 
versely, the person constructs a “psychological contract” 
in his projected relations with the organization. This 
contract" largely conditions the behavior of the S in his 
further relationships with the organization. Examples of 
the Teconstruction of this “contract” by means of more 
Open" communications between the person and the 
Organization are presented, such as the orientation 
Ron for the applicants for the Peace Corps and for 
reshmen undergraduates.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

x 10767. Sales, Esther G. (U. Michigan) Sex differ- 

R ces in responsiveness to two classes of social 

ота stimuli. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Ium), Vol. 31(12-A), 6719-6720. 

E Schmidt, Monica M. (U. Illinois) Effects of 

i, al ү уап on {һе self-perceptions of women 

1971 gious life. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
iom. Vol. 31(12-A), 6353. 

Meno. Schwendiman, Gary. (Brigham Young U.) 

ШЕ. anism as a predictor of success in 
DU under high and low incentive conditions. 

ШЕЕ, таз International, 1971(May), Vol. 

oa Sinha, Jai В. & Pandey, J. (A.NS. Inst, of 

Person udies, Patna, India) Strategies of high n-Ach 

tholo S. Psychologia: An International Journal of Psy- 

216p. in the Orient, 1970(Dec) Vol. 13(4), 210- 

laa 2 hypotheses: (a) that high need for 

Mie ment Ss perform better and create more re- 
ard Mud (b) that altruistic need for Achievement Ss 

Partners Т, use resources considerately, and help weaker 
у, more. 90 undergraduates were divided into 30 

Чоп test groups. The task consisted of a cube construc- 

Memes A postexperimental questionnaire contained 

ations ding measures of success of the *manipu- 
hieve he data confirm the theory that high need for 

Tésources.. К 22 have greater propensity to create 

AN, d ance. 

Chapel yin P rallegan, Marian. (U. North Carolina, 
Sons ill) A comparison of two training formats for 
ime with varying interpersonal needs. Adult 

training f 1971(Spr), Vol. 21(3), 166-176.—Used 2 

Seminar Ormats in a group and interpersonal relations 

to study opinion change in democratic lead- 
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ership. The training formats differed in their residential 
nature: (a) weekly, nonresidential meetings for 1 semes- 
ter; and (b) the same number of meeting hours with a 
residential weekend for part of the seminar. Each of 108 
participants responded to a pre-, posttest for opinion 
about democratic leadership, and to FIRO-B, a ques- 
tionnaire used to determine interpersonal need. Findings 
indicate (a) a positive opinion change over a period of 
time after the course was completed, (b) little difference 
in opinion change for high scorers on FIRO-B regardless 
of format, (c) a positive opinion change for low scorers 
on FIRO-B who were in the partial residential sections, 
and (d) a negative opinion change for low scorers on 
FIRO-B who were in the nonresidential section —Jour- 
nal abstract. 

10772. Thomas, M. Duane. (U. Kansas) Developing 
human potential through group interaction: A study 
of changes in personality factors, personal atti- 
tudes, and group functioning in university students 
participating In human relations training. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6884. 

10773. Trotzer, James P. (Wisconsin State U., River 
Falls) Process comparison of encounter groups and 
discussion groups using videotape excerpts. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 358- 
361.—Analyzed videotaped excerpts from 3 encounter 
groups and 3 discussion groups to determine if signif- 
icant process differences existed between the 2 types of 
groups on the basis of facilitative conditions observed. 90 
undergraduate volunteers served as Ss. A panel of 
experts rated these excerpts using the Truax scales of 
Accurate Empathy, Unconditional Positive Regard, 
Depth of Self-Exploration, and Kislers Congruence 
scale. Results of a 4-factor analysis of variance indicate 
significant differences between the groups on the 
Accurate Empathy, Unconditional Positive Regard, and 
Depth of Self-Exploration scales. Rater reliability was 
moderately high to high on all scales used. Results 
indicate that the encounter group process is character- 
ized by facilitative conditions and can be distinguished 
as a therapeutic process as such.—Journal abstract. 

10774. Vinokur, Amiram. (U. Michigan) Effects of 
group processes upon individual and group deci- 
sions involving risk. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6721-6722. 

10775. Wahba, Mahmound A. (Baruch Coll., City U. 
New York) Effects of game structure, range of 
pay-off and strategy of the other on cooperation in 
mixed-motive games. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 28(3), 683-689.—Conducted 2 experiments with 32 
male undergraduates each to determine the effects of (a) 
game structure, (b) range of pay-off, and (c) strategy of 
the other on the frequency of cooperative responses in 
2 x 2 mixed-motive games. Analysis showed significant 
effects for game structure, strategy of the other, and all 
the 2-way interaction effects (p = .001) but no signif- 
icant effect for range of pay-off. The frequency of 
cooperative responses was higher in the Chicken Dilem- 
ma game (CDG) than in the Prisoner's Dilemma game 
(РОС). In the РОС, defective and cooperative strategy 
generated defection. In the CDG, defective strategy 
generated cooperation while cooperative strategy gen- 
erated defection.—Journal abstract. 

10776. Wang, Glenn K. (U. California, Berkeley) The 
theory of two-person zero-sum multistage games. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6036. 
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Influence & Communication 


10777. Edelstein, J. David & Warner, Malcolm. 
(Syracuse U.) Voting and allied systems in group 
decision-making: Their relationship to innovation, 
competition and conflict resolution. Human Relations, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 179-188.—Discusses the effects of 
“democratic” voting systems on various outcomes, 
Objectives of the decision-making group can hopefully 
be matched with suitable systems of choice. Democratic 
decision processes are not clearly optimal for the 
outcomes studied—innovation, competition, and conflict 
resolution. The merits of formal systems and informal 
nonsystems need further evaluation, as well as whether 
voting and allied systems for estimating consensus can 
achieve the desired results.—W. W. Meissner. 

10778. Hakmiller, Karl L. (U. Connecticut) Inter- 
subject communication. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 956-958.—Interviewed а random 
sample of 55 ex-Ss 3 days following participation in a 
deception experiment. While a very large percentage 
recalled that they had been asked not to discuss the 
experiment with others or the reasons for that request, 
30% of the sample reported providing a partial or 
complete description of the experiment to other students 
when requested to do so.—Journal abstract. 

10779. Harris, Sandra L. (Rutgers State U., Douglass 
Coll.) Influence of the interviewer: A note for the 
nonresearcher. Family Coordinator, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
20(2), 149-150.—Emphasizes the effects that an inter. 
viewer may have on the interviewee, Interpersonal 
variables such as sex, age, and race have been shown to 
influence research, interviewing, school, and therapy 
interactions. The practitioner, be he counselor, family 
therapist, teacher, or community worker, should be 
aware of this influence, both in his own work with people 
and in his evaluation of research by others.—M. W. 
Linn. 

10780. Korte, Charles. (Vassar Coll) Effects of 
individual responsibility and group communication 
on help-giving in an emergency. Human Relations, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 24(2), 149-159.— Studied 60 students in 
a simulated help-giving emergency situation under 
conditions created by varying levels of responsibility 
(focused vs. diffuse) and levels of communication (no 
communication, minimizing communication, and true 
communication). Likelihood of giving help was greater 
under conditions of focused responsibility, but the 

eatest intervention occurred in the absence of any 
eedback. It is concluded that variations in feedback 
acted to define responsiblity, i.e., created variations in 
the S’s expectation that someone else would respond to 
the need for assistance. Without any feedback, the $ had 
the least basis for assuming that others would render 
assistance. “It appears that the decision to offer 
assistance to some distressed person is not necessarily a 
first response to an emergency, but that emergencies may 
often produce Good Samaritans only by default. Persons 
will help out in a crisis, but most reliably when it seems 
apparent that other available sources of help are not 
forthcoming." —W. W. Meissner. 

10781. Miller, Gary M. (Eastern Michigan U) A 
Study of attitude change via sensitivity training 
groups. Journal of the Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, 1970, Vol, 9(2), 41-50.—Attempted to 
determine the effect of 4 different sensitivity training 
group designs upon the attitudinal changes of partic- 
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ipants in the specific training groups. The 25 men and 22 
women participating were randomly assigned to | of the 
4 groups: intensive sensitivity training, extensive sensi- 
tivity training, extensive-intensive sensitivity training, or 
control sensitivity training. Attitude change was meas- 
ured by pre- and posttest designs using 15 adjective pairs 
to measure 8 concepts. Both factor analysis and t test 
were used. Only 3 of the 8 t values computed for the 
concepts on the semantic differential were significant. 
These were sensitivity training, being praised, and as 1 
am. This evidence only partially supports the hypothesis 
that sensitivity training will influence attitude change as 
measured by the semantic differential —S. M. Amatora. 

10782. Misumi, Jyuji; Seki, Fumiyasu, & Shinohara, 
Hirofumi. (Kyushu U., Fukuoka, Japan) An attempt to 
construct rating scales for the PM functions in 
discussion groups. Psychologia: An International Jour- 
nal of Psychology in the Orient, 1970(Dec), Vol. 13(4), 
163-180.—Attempted to construct a set of scales for 
rating the performance (P) and group maintenance (M) 
dimensions in group discussion. In Exp. I, Ss were 54 
tubber products foremen in an inservice training pro- 
gram. Exp. II applied the procedures used in Exp. I to 78 
employees of another firm. Exp. Ш (N = 16 Ss) was 
primarily for the purpose of revising the items of the M 
scales. Exp. IV (N — 14 Ss), unlike the Ist 3 experiments, 
involved a group without a definite goal. It is concluded 
that the rating scales used were effective in measuring 
the 2 dimensions in question. (22 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

10783. Pastuović, Nikola. (Workers U. “Moša 
Pijade,” Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Pokušaj mjerenja stupnja 
utjecaja članova organizacije u radu organa 
upravljanja poduzeća. [A procedure for quantifying 
individual influence on managerial policy.] Revija za 
Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(2), 79-85.—Proposes a pro- 
cedure for quantification of the degree of an individual's 
influence in the work of a decision-making group. Metric 
characteristics of the procedure and validations (against 
the actual influence as criterion) are claimed to be 
satisfactory to warrant its use in research. (English 
abstract) —A. Fulgosi. ^ 

10784. Uhes, Michael J. (U. Hawaii, Center for 
Cross-Cultural Training & Research, Hilo) Expression 
of hostility as a function of an encounter group 
experience. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
733—734.—Hypothesized that Ss undergoing an encoun- 
ler group experience would show a decrease in covert 
expression of hostility and a corresponding increase in 
Overt expression of hostility as measured by Bendig's 
Covert Hostility and Overt Hostility scales. 11 male and 
13 female undergraduates participated in 10 EDEN 
group exercises while a control group of 24 Ss matche 
for age, sex, and educational background, did до 
undergo the exercises. No significant difference was 
found between experimental and control groups E 
on the Bendig scales prior to, or upon completion of ше 
Series of encounter exercises for personal growth. 
—Journal abstract. 
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10785. Barocas, Harvey. The effects of defensive 
styles (repression-sensitization) on the perception 
and communication of vocal affect. D 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6888. 

10786. Brown, Bert R. (Cornell U.) Saving face. 
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pychology Today, 1971(May), Vol. 4(12), 55-59, 86.—A 
bargaining game and embarassing performance situa- 
tions were used in several experiments to study face- 
saving behavior. Exp. I showed that Ss were willing to 
endure high personal costs in order to retaliate against a 
stooge who had humiliated the S. In Exp. II, male Ss 
were unwilling to suck pacifiers even when offered a 
monetary reward. In Exp. III, Ss were asked to sing 
before various panels of judges. In general, face-saving 
was heightened when (a) an audience was present and 
gave derogatory feedback, (b) S felt incompetent, (с) the 
cost of retaliation could be kept private, and (d) when Ss 
erformed before friends.—E. J. Posavac. 

10787. Camenietzki, Schalom. (U. Kansas) An ex- 
perimental comparison of the effects of bodily 
contact and verbal interaction on the accuracy of 
interpersonal perception. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6891-6892. 

10788. Forbes, Gordon B., Te Vault, R. Kent, & 
Gromoll, Henry F. (Millikin U.) Willingness to help 
strangers as a function of liberal, conservative or 
Catholic church membership: A field study with the 
lost-letter technique. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 28(3), 947-949.—Used the lost-letter technique to 
determine differences among members of 10 liberal, 10 
conservative, and 10 Catholic churches in their will- 
ingness to help strangers. Results suggest that members 
of conservative churches are as willing to help strangers 
as are members of liberal or Catholic churches, but they 
are far less willing to make trivial financial sacrifices to 
do so.—Journal abstract. 

10789. Fox, Mary M. (Duke U.) Internal-external 
control and perceived ability as factors in the 
attribution of intent. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6873-6874. 
| 10790. Harshbarger, Dwight. (U. West Virginia) An 
investigation of a structural model of a small group 
озеп solving. Human Relations, 1971(ЕеБ), Vol. 
4 ПУ 43-63.—Studied problem solving in small groups 
Ne ler varying conditions of interaction and centrality. 
оше of group process, time, and number of 
on transactions reflect the congruence of 
зод and interaction structures and support а 
al congruence model. Problem-solving accuracy, 
Rod, рө and satisfaction do not support such a 
iti | ‚ Present findings support а decentralized decision 
кше as providing the greatest problem-solving 
GERE acy. Ss perceive problem-solving effectiveness to be 
ес, In centralized structures, but these groups are less 
fine К than groups with decentralized decision struc- 
eee decentralized structure was found to be more 

10192. (19 ref.) —W. W. Meissner. 

10.0791. Jackson, Lee A. & Mascaro, Guillermo F. (U. 
attitu 1) Interpersonal attraction as а function of 
taint куну а шу and desire for cer- 
856-458 sychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
deser —Hypothesized that persons having a high 
Bes or certainty would be more attracted to those who 
BIOS and less to those who disagreed than Ss exhibiting 
hides er p for certainty. 108 male and female 
E n uates completed the Florida Political Beliefs 
Political be ѕ Desire for Certainty Scale, rating scales for 
With the RUE reflecting varying degrees of agreement 
significant and Byrne’s Interpersonal Judgment Scale. A 
ЧО уа, main effect for attitude similarity on attrac- 
Was mi 5 found. The interaction with need for certainty 
Ot significant. It is suggested that the effect of 
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attitude similarity may be so powerful that individual 
differences among Ss may not produce any variation in 
attraction.—Journal abstract. 

10792. Moore, Robert E. How to win the image 
game everyone is playing. Jericho, N.Y.: Exposition 
Press, 1970. 188 p. $5.—Discusses the image factor in 
human relations and tells how, where, and when the 
image game is played. Chapters discussing how a 
person's image affects his relations with others and how 
psychological forces can establish a better image are 
included. 

10793. Oster, Gerald F. (Indiana U.) The rela- 
tionship of male body image stereotyping to se- 
lected interpersonal-social variables: An exploratory 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6880. 

10794. Pellegrini, Robert J. (San Jose State Coll.) 
Some effects of seating position on social percep- 
tion. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 887- 
893.—Investigated the hypothesis of R. Sommer (see PA, 
Vol. 41:4517) that status and/or dominance may be 
ascribed to an individual automatically as a function of 
the location he occupies. 40 male and 40 female 
undergraduates made semantic-differential scale ratings 
of target individuals photographed while seated at a 
rectangular table. As predicted, occupancy of the head 
position (as opposed to side locations) was associated 
with higher ratings on all 6 of the following scales: (a) 
talkativeness, (b) persuasiveness, (c) dominance, (d) 
leadership, (e) self-confidence, and (f) intelligence. The 
occupant of the head position was also chosen signif- 
icantly more often as the one who “probably contributed 
the most" to the group's task performance. Results are 
interpreted to indicate a general “halo effect" reflecting 
cultural standards and traditions regarding the organ- 
ization of social space.—Journal abstract.’ 

10795. Ratner, Carl. (State U. New York, Buffalo) 
Interpersonal perception: A study in reciprocal 
attitude change. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6881. 

10796. Rau, John H. (Rutgers State U.) Facial 
expressions as referent communication. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6909— 
6910. 

10797. Rosenblood, Loren K. (Ohio U.) Information 
saliency: An explanation of the set size effect in 
impression formation and similarity-attraction re- 
search. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6244. 

10798. Rywick, Thomas. (Southern Illinois U.) Order 
effects in impression formation as a function of 
involvement and task variables. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6302-6303. 

10799. Schiffenbauer, Allen I. (Stanford U.) The 
effects of a judge’s affective state upon his judg- 
ment of the emotional state of others. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6881. 

10800. Schuck, Solomon Z., et al. (Monmouth Coll., 
N.J.) Sex differences in aggressive behavior sub- 
sequent to listening to a radio broadcast of violence. 
Psychological Reports, 197\(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 931-936. 
—Assigned 20 male and 20 female undergraduates to be 
insulted or not insulted by a confederate and to listen to 
a violent or neutral news broadcast. Ss were then given 
an opportunity to shock the confederate under the guise 
of a learning experiment. Results indicate that male Ss 
gave significantly more shock than female Ss. Female Ss 
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who were insulted and then listened to a violent 
broadcast gave less shock than those who listened to the 
neutral broadcast, The reverse was true for noninsulted 
female Ss. Results are interpreted as indicating the 
inhibitory effect of violent cues under strong arousal and 
the facilitating effect of violent cues under weak arousal. 
(21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10801. Uno, Yoshiyasu, et al. (Keio U., Tokyo, Japan) 
Interpersonal expectancy effects among Japanese 
experimenters and subjects. Psychologia: An Inter- 
national Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1970(Sep), 
Vol. 13(2-3), 130-134. —A growing literature suggests 
that the E’s research hypothesis may affect the S's 
responses during an experiment. Most of this evidence 
comes from the United States and Canada. The present 
study attempted to determine whether these expectancy 
effects would also occur in Japan. 11 Es conducted an 
experiment in perception. Ss were 88 freshman and 
sophomore undergraduates (!/, male, '/, female). Ss were 
asked to rate 10 photographs as to degree of success the 
person pictured had been experiencing. 4 independent 
variables were employed. A puzzling result was the 
tendency for Es to obtain data opposite to that they had 
been led to expect.—R. D. Nance. 

10802. Whiteside, Mary J. (U. Texas) Evaluation of 
a successful rival: An experimental investigation of 
jealousy. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6963-6964, 

10803. Wright, Jack M. & Worthy, Morgan. 
Volunteering as group Spokesman as a function of 
lask effectiveness, leader Success, and task simi- 
larity. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
911-917.— Studied the frequency of adopting the job of 
Spokesman for one's group as a function of (a) effec- 
tiveness of performance on a previous task, (b) success in 
influencing the behavior of other group members, and (c) 
task similarity. Results for 64 male undergraduates 
indicate that persons are most willing to function as 
Spokesmen for the group when they have been effective 
on an earlier task, especially when the earlier task was 
similar or when Ss had been unable to influence other 
Broup members' judgments on the previous task. It is 
suggested that some types of leadership attempts occur 
more readily on the basis of feeling of adequacy on the 
task than on feelings of acceptance as leader (i.e., 
successful influence).—Journal abstract, 

10804. Zimmerman, Jay & Krauss, Herbert H. (U. 
Georgia) Source and magnitude of censure in 
predictions of unethical behavior. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 727-732.—Investigated the 


reduced risk taking most effectively; however, with low 
censure self-censure was most effective in inhibiting risk 
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10805. Bortz, Jürgen. (Erlangen-Nürnber, Uca: 
for Economics & Social Psychology, W. оо 
Méglichkeiten einer exakten Kennzeichnung der 
Sprechstimme. [Possibilities of exact identification of 
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speaking voice.] Díagnostíca, 1971, Vol. 17( 1), 3-14.—In 

е past, much interest has been shown to the Speaking 
Voice as an expression of human behavior. Research has 
been aided by technological improvement of apparatus 
for voice recording and reproduction. Despite extensive 
literature, there is little agreement on the voice as a 
personality indicator, due to widely differing test results, 
While the voice may be readily identified according to 
physical-acoustical values, this does not provide satis- 
factory data for diagnostic evaluation. The experiment 
called for 13 male students of different academic pursuits 
to recite 3 texts, categorized as lightly humorous, 
factual-neutral, and heavily emotional. The 39 record- 
ings were evaluated by 9 professional psychologists 
according to a 32-scale profile. The ultimate goal was to 
discover the correlation among the 9 evaluators. After 
extensive tabulations and factor analysis, it is concluded 
that voice identification can be achieved on the basis of 
(a) quality of expressiveness, (b) development of a 
theoretical voice norm, and (c) a flexibility index 
evaluating the range of expression. This points to 
practical and diagnostic application, ie. correlation 
between voice dynamics and personality factors; total 
voice impression input may be added as personality 
factor.—H. Malki. 

10806. Darnell, Donald K. (U. Colorado) Toward a 
Teconceptualization of communication. Journal of 
Communication, 1971(Mar), Vol. 21(1), 5-16.— The study 
of communication, as it focuses on messages or on 
symbolic transmission, is often challenged for being 
narrow. It is suggested that the communication scholar 
must recognize the influences of man's changing contex- 
ts, man’s interdependence with his environment, man's 
limited ability to control for error, interaction effects in 
communications, and the effects of choices of com- 
munication behaviors attributed to others. Thus, com- 
munication should be defined as a study of the ways by 
which men affect each other and the interactions of those 
Systems of influence.—Journal abstract. 

10807. Dirks, Donald D. & Bower, Deborah R. (U. 
California, Medical School, Los Angeles) Masking 
effects of speech competing messages. Journal of 
Speech & Hearing Research, 1969(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 
229-245. — Performed 4 experiments with a total of 21 
undergraduates to determine the effect of semantic 
Content or meaning of a competing speech message on 
the identification of synthetic sentence material. When 
the competing message was reversed and reproduced in a 
backward mode to eliminate its semantic content or 
meaning, no important differences were found between 
the performance-intensity functions in the forward or 
backward mode. The presence of a plateau or notch in 
the slope of the performance-intensity functions were 
demonstrated for English or foreign language competing 
messages. This plateau effect occurred primarily when 
(a) the same Speaker delivered both messages, (b) the 
relative intensity levels were equal, and (c) the temporal 
patterns were similar. The semantic content of the 
Competing message did not contribute to the plateau. 
The plateau was primarily due to the similarity of the 
temporal patterns of the primary and competing mes- 
Sages which occurred when the intensities of both 
messages were equal.—Journal abstract. 

10808. Ervin, Charles R. (U. Texas) When being 
close counts: The role of physical proximity, attitude 
similarity to a communicator, and audience self- 
esteem in mediating compliance. Dissertation Ab- 
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stracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6873. —223-241.—Examines the general underlying assumption 
{0809. Funkhouser, G. Ray & Maccoby, Nathan, that “quasipermanent cognitive structures” underlie 
(Pennsylvania State U., Coll. of Human Development) cognitive and communicative behavior. Such structures 
Communicating specialized science information to are said to effect decoding, organization, retrieval, and 
alay audience. Journal of Communication, 1971(Mar), encoding of information. Structures are differentiated 
Vol. 21(1), 58-7 1.—Reports the results of an empirical, into modes and models. Modes are "aggregates of 
quasi-experimental study on textual variables in science behavior rules which guide 2-person conversation.” For 
writing and their effects on a lay audience. Ss were 773 example, jocular conversation and problem-solving 
college students. Strong relationships were found be- conversation are different modes. They are ways of 
tween textual variables, such as readability and use of processing information. Models are clusters of "rules for 
example, and audience variables, such as information content interpretation." Hypotheses and assumptions 
gin and attitude favorability toward the topic relating to the formation, disconfirmation, and inter- 
(anon) pornol соја aie ied actions mem with ym other and with modes are 
. Gardiner, James C. (Colorado State U. presented. ref.)—R. Denis. 
synthesis of experimental studies of speech com- 10815. McGuire, Michael T. & Stanley, Julie 
pee y, Juliet. 
munication feedback. Journal of Communication, (Massachusetts General Hosp., Stanley Cobb Lab., 
1971(Маг), Vol. 21(1), 17-35.—Presents a summary and Boston) Dyadic communication, verbal behavior, 
synthesis а Sperm gona studies dealing with com- pe and understanding: Il. Four studies. Journal 
munication feedback. 2 types of studies were selected for of Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Apr), Vol. 152(4), 
review: (a) those focusing on communication receiver 242-259.—Керогіѕ on 4 studies d {ой А 
response and its effect on the communication source, hypotheses presented in Part I of this series (see M. T 
and (b) those involving verbal conditioning, small group McGuire, PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6). In Study 1 “model” 
interaction, psychology of success and failure, and task (content) was held constant while “mode” (form) was 
ence. (55 ref.)—Journal abstract. varied. As predicted, shift of mode affected S's percep- 
EAE Geldard, Frank A. (Princeton U.) Body tion of how well he was being understood, with shared 
nglish. Psychology Today, 1968(Dec), Vol. 2(7), 43- modes and nonconflicting modes producing ratings of 
4].—The skin is a relatively good organ for the reception high understanding. Studies II and III tested that the 
О ie signals It piro хоу short breaks аи e E ре D edi a 
У = w a 
fiejuencies’ of арлы Tele o pest P f ai asked estes ot abet S In study Hm piper ced 
dee degrees of pressure, and there are many skin assistant asked the same questions. Findings were 
| [чм for commoniation. A langue њай MEM ы questions ere most elfec 
ү decoded faster hee Mare code none s tively ‘evaded. Study IV бз пы гота ai 
s . It may be that the blind will be able to use their consolidation of models. The data were too complex for 
п m om to *read."— E. J. Posavac. шшр шир сал jt suggested that participants 
(| King, Charles Wie. Summeri ee O. EAE e ts modal decreased with nus. 4b Dens 
media ex; raduate School) Attitudes ап 8 - X e.—AR. Denis. 
(Feb) проте: Journal of Advertising Research, 10816. Pareek, Udai & Singh, Y. P. (National Inst. of 
„ Vol. 11(1), 26-32.—**The data presented here Health Administration & Education, New Delhi, India) 
mel the potential value of using attitudinal profiles of Communication nets in the sequential adoption 
Wd among thc. proli for 6 broad media classes” 44 О contention ыы 
гау not primarily a function of educational in 1 village at the different stages of the adoption of 3 
C C. Franklin. improved agricultural practices. A new pattern of 
(lli 813. McCroskey, James С. & Wright, David W. sequential adoption consisting of 7 stages—need, aware- 
ҮЙҮ State U.) A comparison of the effects of ness, interest, deliberation, trial, evaluation, and adop- 
inp ment-oriented and reward-oriented messages tion—was used. The new pattern had 2 additional 
ecole communication. Journal of Communi-  stages—need and evaluation (after trial). The evaluation 
ef SH 1971(Маг), Vol. 21(1), 83-93.—Examined the stage is redesignated as deliberation, since the person 
oriente, a ү солей (pleasure) and punishment- deliberates (шу ee "p pros = corie of 
credibility ar) appeals in conjunction with initial adoption), rather than evé шандаи лаана к ue of 
dud on attitude change and terminal credibility. the practice on the basis of evidence m ected). The 
oriented graduates were exposed to either a reward- study was conducted in a medium-size m ticaste village. 
hih. ОГ a punishment-oriented message by either The total number of included families was 94. It was 
appeals. low-credible sources. Reward and punishment observed that except for the interest and trial stages 
ре Mun not differentially affect either attitude eru De. with each advanced stage of 
Perceived credibility. f appeals adoption. ref. . Roy. g 
тыну ВО eee 10817. Rime, Bernard. (U. Louvain, Lab. of Industrial 


Produced substanti i 

| t ial attitude change when presented b; 5 

Фаг Credible source; neither Patient Significant Psychology & Professional Psychopathology, Belgium) 

E When presented by a low-credible source. Communication et processus de groupe: I. Les 
10814. abstract. éléments du processus de communication. [Com- 

l munication and group process: I. Elements of the 


4. McGuire, Michael T. (Massachusetts General 
mune Stanley Cobb Lab., rane Dyadic com- communication process] Revue de Psychologie et des 
Cation, verbal behavior, thinking, and under- Sciences de l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 85-104.—Used 
nal of Ne l. Background problems and theory. Jour- Shannon’s analysis of a communication process as а 
ervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Арт), Vol. 152(4), paradigm for within-group communication, an essential 
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for the existence of a group. Discusses the psychological 
elements of such a communication system under the 
headings of (a) motivation to communicate, (b) factors 
entering into the elaboration of the desired message, (с) 
transmission and distortions, (d) the reception process 
(perception, interpretation, integration), and (e) veri- 
fication and restoration. (15 ref.)—S. S. Marzolf. 

10818. Roslansky, John D. Communication: A 
discussion at the Nobel Conference organized by 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minnesota, 
1969. Amsterdam, Netherlands: North-Holland, 1970. 
ix, 131 p. $6.95.—Presents a collection of lectures on 
communication which were delivered by scholars from 
diverse disciplines on the occasion of the 5th Nobel 
Conference in 1969. 

10819. Shipp, Thomas & Hollien, Harry. (Veterans 
Administration Hosp., San Francisco, Calif.) Percep- 
tion of the aging male voice. Journal of Speech & 
Hearing Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 12(4), 703-710. 
—Investigated the effects of physiological aging upon 
otherwise normal healthy male voices. Data are provided 
for 175 adult males equally divided into 7 age categories 
(decades) from 20-89 yr. of age. 95 undergraduates, 
using | of 3 related perceptual procedures, estimated the 
ages of recorded voice stimuli. Results demonstrate that 
age can be systematically identified from voice samples. 
—Journal abstract. 


Language 

10820. Barik, Henri C. (U. North Carolina) Some 
findings on simultaneous interpretation. Proceedings 
of the Annual Convention of the American Psychological 
Association, 1970, Vol. 5(Pt. D, 11-12—(This is а 
corrected version of the abstract which appeared in PA, 
Vol. 44:17939). Simultaneous interpretation is the proc- 
ess of orally converting a message from 1 language into 
another as the message is being received. Behaviorally, 
this represents a complex form of activity, seemingly 
involving very rapid decoding and encoding operations. 
There is very little experimental data on the issue, which 
is one of considerable interest in the field of speech 
perception and analysis. The present study was under- 
taken to fill this void. 3 categories of translators were 
tested: professional conference, student, and amateur 
interpreters. Results are given for temporal character- 
istics of translated speech, synchronization of patterns of 
delivery of speaker and translator, time lag between 
speaker and translator, and content analysis.—Author 
abstract. 

10821. Borg, Gunnar & Hosman, Jan. (U. Stockholm) 
The metric properties of adverbs. Reports from the 
Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 1970, No. 
7, 4 p.—Investigated the ratio properties of the following 


10822. Bowen, John H. (State U. New York, Albany) 
Frequency of occurrence and the likeableness of 
trait names. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
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945-946.—Examined the relationship between the Like- 
ableness (L) scale values of adjectives, as obtained by N, 
Anderson (see PA, Vol. 42: 13734), and the frequencies of 
Occurrence and distributions of the adjectives. The 
distribution was skewed, with a median at approximately 
5.7 words/million (wpm) and a range from 4 words/18 
million through 100-- wpm. A large number of fre- 
quency points showed a very low word density. There 
was a low, significant correlation (.299) between fre- 
quency and L. Methodological implications of the 
findings are examined.—Journal abstract. 

10823. Field, Marsie M. (U. Georgia) The effect of 
Syllabic division, consonant-vowel order, and dele- 
tion position on the reconstruction of abbreviated 
words. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6930-6931. 

10824. Jacoby, Larry L. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Frequency judgments as a function of spacing and 
variation of repetition. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6292-6293, 

10825. Lehiste, Ilse. (Ohio State U.) Stress. In I. 
Lehiste, “Suprasegmentals.” (See PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6) 
106-153. 

10826. Lehiste, Ilse. (Ohio State U.) Supraseg- 
mentals. Cambridge, Mass.: Massachusetts Inst. of 
Technology Press, 1970. viii, 194 p. $7.95. 

10827. Loewenthal, Kate. (City U., London, England) 
A study of imperfectly acquired vocabulary. British 
Journal of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 62(2), 225- 
233.—Conducted 3 experiments with a total of 46 male 
and 22 female undergraduates to examine behavior with 
(a) words which could be used and defined by the Ss, (b) 
words which were simply familiar, and (c) unknown 
words, Known and familiar words were recognized 
equally readily after brief tachistoscopic presentations. 
Known words elicited semantically related responses, 
while familiar and unknown words usually elicited 
Phonologically related or mediated responses. In a 
word-selection task, Ss chose the word most similar to 
the stimulus, from a set of 4 words which were 
semantically related, phonologically related, ‚ог 
phonologically mediated and unrelated. For familiar 
words a semantically related word was more likely to be 
recognized in the choice task than it was to be produced 
in the word-association task. The same was true to a 
lesser extent for unknown words. A simple scheme for 
word-processing is proposed to fit the findings, in which 
there are separate stores for the surface-structure 
(phonological/visual) features and dictionary entries of 
words.—Journal abstract. 

10828. Olshavsky, Richard W. (Indiana U.) Predic- 
tion of the meaningfulness level of nonsense syl- 
lables via computer simulation. Cognitive Psychology, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 2(2), 206-211.—Tested the extent to 
which the relative meaningfulness level „of nonsense 
syllables can be predicted by the formalization of certain 
commonplace assumptions about the underlying basis of 
meaningfulness. A large number of syllables (1,015), 
presumed to be familiar to the typical S, was stored in 
the computer model's memory. For each CVC to be 
scaled, this memory was searched Ist for the CVC in its 
input form and then, if that failed, for 1 of several 
transformed forms of the CVC corresponding to each of 
several feasible phonemic representations (i.e., pronun- 
ciations). Moderately high correlations „between p 
dicted and observed values were obtained.—Journa 
summary. 
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10829. Whiting, Gordon C. (U. Wisconsin) Code 
and opportunities for change in 


4 J де 
developing countries. Journal of Communication, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 21(1), 36-57.— Certain observed simi- 
larities between the orientation of peasants in developing 
countries and of the poor in developed nations may be 
traced to restricted utilization of language in organizing 
experience and communicating with others. Deficient 
encoding and decoding abilities may lessen the chances 
for peasants and ghetto dwellers to respond to the 
opportunities that a changing environment presents. 
Utilization of language’s potentials may be requisite to 
the perceptual flexibility and cognitive skill with hypo- 
theticals; these in turn may be requisite to effective 
voluntary change. These considerations tie into basic 
theories about the workings of the mind. They hold the 
promise of facilitating research in communications in 
developing nations and in underdeveloped sectors of 
more advanced nations. (35 ref.)—P. J. Federman. 
10830. Woolum, Sandra J. (Michigan State U.) The 
| verbal context paradigm. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6964-6965. 


Psycholinguistics 

10831. Jakubowicz, Celia. (U. Paris-Sorbonne, Lab. of 
Experimental & Comparative Psychology, France) Re- 
cherches récentes en psycholinguistique. [Recent 
investigations in psycholinguistics.] Année Psychologique, 
1970, Vol. 70(1), 247-293.—Reviews investigations in- 
Spired by Chomsky's transformational theories of gen- 
erative grammar: (a) several conditions which generative 
шг attempts to satisfy, form of grammar relation 
elween generative grammar and psychological ex- 
шө in language; and (b) investigation introducing 
4 nal variables in the competence model, study of 
Pines and of deep structures, recall, interpretation, 
i [в the grammaticality of phrases. During learn- 
BUE e recall and perception of phrases, S plays an 
m г in which he puts to work the knowledge he 
е eture of his language. (90 ref.)—G. 
ге 537 Lorber, Neil M. (Newark State Coll.) Theo- 
Bo cholos perspectives on psycholinguistics. 
Tos T An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Gatien (Sep), Vol. 13(2-3), 145-160.—Theoretical 
tended uM on many basic mental operations has 
atticle eve relatively little emphasis. The present 
which ра to explain psychological phenomena 
empirical ve not in general been fully addressed by 
um research. To a pronounced degree, the dynam- 
Consciousness involve verbal operations. The 


Brea : 
| ter one's functional vocabulary the more pro- 


ой =н, 
iene Ge ability to assimilate, organize, and evaluate 
verbal Rec: Insight Tepresents an example of non- 
ords are King, the latter being relatively uncommon. 
individual кыма into the schema of mind, and the 
symbolic The sight of the fact that they are purely 
thoughts 1 е individual must organize and simplify his 
in order to communicate them.—R. D. Nance. 
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10; 
current ырап, Elmer Н. (Baylor U.) Selective 
fields, jan liography for aesthetics and related 
of A uary 1, 1970-December 31, 1970. Journal 


esthetics & Art Criticism, 1971(Sum), Vol. 29(4). 
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577-614.—Includes a section devoted to references on 
psychology.—P. К. Farnsworth. 

10834. Gardner, Howard. (Harvard U.) The devel- 
opment of sensitivity to artistic styles. Journal of 
Aesthetics & Art Criticism, 1971(Sum), Vol. 29(4). 
515-527.— The Gibsons have assumed that “pattern 
recognition or discrimination learning is of a piece, with 
the task of classification remaining constant across 
varying contents.” In this article the thesis is developed 
that “there may be different forms of sensitivity to style, 
which can be assessed by appropriate techniques.” Thus, 
“ability to perceive and create distinctions in literature 
and music draws more heavily on rule and object 
sensitivity” while “sensitivity to the visual arts is more 
closely tied to the development of person sensitivity.” 
—P. R. Farnsworth. 

10835. Gorceix, Simone & Gorceix, Antoine. Thomas 
Chatterton: “Un suicide d’adolescent а Londres en 
1770." [Thomas Chatterton: “An adolescent suicide in 
London in 1770."] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 1(2), 161—184.—Reconstructs events in 
the life of the famous English writer who committed 
suicide at age 18. The biography is of psychological 
interest because Chatterton's literary talent was shown so 
early in youth, arising from the most unlikely social and 
educational background, and because symbols and 
elements present in his literary productions provide clues 
to the mental processes that ended in the taking of his 
own life.—H. E. King. 


SMOKING & DRUG & ALCOHOL USE 


10836. Babor, Thomas F. (U. Arizona) Goals, 
expectations, and the perceived instrumentality of 
alcohol consumption as related to patterns of 
drinking behavior. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6887-6888. 

10837. Borgatta, Edgar F. & Evans, Robert R. (Eds.) 
(U. Wisconsin) Smoking, health, and behavior. 
Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1968. xii, 288 p. $10.95.—Presents a 
critical review of current research and public policy on 
the relationship between smoking and health. Papers by 
various specialists in the field cover the health issue, 
social and psychological aspects of smoking, and 
implications of the smoking-health problem for society. 

10838. de la Vega, Gabriel. On glue sniffing. Journal 
of the Hillside Hospital, 1967(Jul), Vol. 16(3-4), 219- 
223.—A child who sniffs glue does so in an attempt to 
control dreams by producing visions through artificial 
means. Eventually the visions become a compromise and 
a condensation of impotent rage, atonement for guilt, 
and a means of vicarious sexual gratification (utilizing 
many infantile part-love objects with a great deal of 
bound excitement). Eventually the glue-sniffing leads to 
2 things: either a clear break of a psychotic nature with 
hallucinations replacing the "visions," or the need to 
resort to other forms of addiction, e.g. heroin. 2 case 
studies are presented. Common features with the Iskower 
phenomenon are discussed.—$. R. Diamond. 

10839. Haag, Richard A. (U. Hawaii) The devel- 
opment of a reinforcements inventory and its rela- 
tion to smoking behavior. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6875. 

10840. Hager, David L., Vener, Arthur M., & Stewart, 
Cyrys S. (Grand Rapids Junior Coll) Patterns of 
adolescent drug use in Middle America. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 197\(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 292-297. 
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—Asserts that effective programs for drug prevention 
and rehabilitation must be based on reliable data 
reflecting accurate rates of use. An investigation of drug 
use among 4,220 white, middle-American adolescents in 
Grades 8-12 shows that although drug use begins early, 
overall reported usage rates are relatively low. Mari- 
huana is the most extensively consumed drug. Although 
boys reported more experience with all types of drugs, 
both sexes showed similar patterns of consumption. The 
greatest percentage of increase in the use of soft drugs 
occurred between 15 and 16 уг. old and their greater use 
was reported by respondents in higher socioeconomic 
schools. High correlations existed between the use of 1 
drug with another. The low frequency of the use of hard 
drugs suggests that their consumption is not a severe 
problem for the population sampled.—Journal abstract. 

10841. Harris, Eileen M. (Southern Illinois U.) A 
measurement of alienation in college student mar- 
ijuana users and non-users. Journal of School Health, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 41(3), 130-133.—Attempted to measure 
the degree of alienation of college student marihuana 
users and nonusers in order to test the theory that drug 
usage is a form of rebellion from the established society. 
1,380 undergraduates were asked to respond to a 
questionnaire consisting of socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic data, a Likert-type scale, and the MMPI Lie 
scale. An analysis of the data, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations are included.—G. S. Spitzer. 

10842. Lipscomb, Wendell R. (Mendocino State 
Hosp., Calif.) Alcohol: A drug among drugs. Cali- 
fornia’s Health, 197\(Feb), Vol. 28(8), 12-13, 17. 

10843. Matchett, William F. (Indian Health Service, 
Navaho Area, Ft. Defiance, Ariz.) Who uses drugs? A 
study in a suburban public high school. Journal of 
School Health, 1971(Feb), Vol. 41(2), 90-93.—81 stu- 
dents in a suburban public high school were studied bya 
self-administered questionnaire in an attempt to clarify 
the relationship between some of their subjectively 
reported attitudes and behavior, and their use of drugs 
(marihuana, methedrine, amphetamines, or LSD). It was 
found that i i 


10844. Mattheis, Ruth. Konferenz über Alkohol- 
und Drogengebrauch—Amsterdam 7.-9. April 1970. 
der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, EOD: Vol. 19(7), 268—271.— Presents a 
Summary of papers developments on 
alcohol and drug use, the problem of adolescent drug 
users, psychopathological viewpoints, Sociological and 
КЫ pects al aaa on treatment of addiction, 
and biochemical an armacogenetical 
Е H А. Еше ссы 

10845. Russell, M. A. (Inst. of Psychiat; , Addicti 
Research Unit, London, England) Cigareti smoking: 
Natural history of a dependence disorder. British 
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potential than alcohol and barbiturates, The Onset of 
smoking is related to social and psychological factors 
during adolescence—few start smoking after the age of 
20. Reasons for continuing smoking are discussed, but 
the main reason appears to be dependence on the 
pharmacological effects of nicotine. Only about 15% of 
smokers are able to stop before 60 Yr. of age. (3 p. 
ref.)—A. C. Bower, 

10846. Shiller, Alice. (Public Affairs Pamphlets, New 
York, N.Y.) Drug abuse and your child. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, 1970(May), No. 448, 28 p.—Notes the rise in 
drug abuse in the upper and middle classes as well as the 
younger age of the abuser. Signs of drug use and reasons 
for it are discussed. Information is given about glue- 
sniffing, marihuana, narcotics, amphetamines, and bar- 
biturates. More effective ways of rehabilitating drug 
abusers are being sought in order to stem the tragic 
human cost of the drug problem. Drug maintenance 
programs, drug education, self-help groups as well as 
social and political groups involved in drug problems 
and rehabilitation are discussed.—S. A. Diamond. 

10847. Smart, R. G. & Fejer, Diane. (Addiction 
Research Foundation, Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Re- 
cent trends in illicit drug use among adolescents. 
Canada’s Mental Health Supplement, 1971(May), No. 68, 
12 p.—Compared results of questionnaires on the 
prevalence and frequency of drug use from 6,447 7-13th 
graders in 1968 and 8,865 6—13th graders in 1970. The 
use of barbiturates, tranquilizers, and stimulants ге- 
mained relatively stable, while that of alcohol, mari- 
huana, the opiates, LSD, and other hallucinogens 
increased. More Ss used drugs in 1970 and used them 
more heavily, especially illicit drugs. Although more 
males than females used drugs, this ratio was reduced in 
1970. Ss most likely to use drugs (a) came from Jewish or 
no religious backgrounds, (b) were from middle- or 
upper-class families, (c) had brothers or sisters who used 
drugs, (d) tended to do poorly in school, and (e) did not 
participate in school activities. Conflicting norms and 
Overall alienation scores correlated positively with the 
use of all drugs, Social isolation was positively correlated 
with the use of alcohol, tobacco, glue, other solvents, 
barbiturates, and tranquilizers. Powerlessness was relat- 
ed to all drug use except the opiates, speed, and LSD. 
Parents, especially mothers, who were heavy users of 
psychoactive drugs were more likely to have children 
who used drugs. Some aspects of prevention of drug 
abuse in adolescents are considered.—S. Knapp. : 

10848. Starkey, Lycorgus M. (College Ave. United 
Methodist Church, Muncie, Ind.) A clergyman looks at 
drug abuse. Journal of School Health, 1969(Sep), Vol. 
39(7), 478-486.— Discusses drug use and abuse from the 
theological perspective. Subtopics include: (a) damage to 
Physical self, (b) spiritual growth, (c) personality, (d) 
challenging the psychochemical age, and (e) treatment. 
—G. S. Spitzer. 2 

10849. Synder, Solomon H. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Medical School) Cannabis. Psychology Today, 
1971(May), Vol. 4(12), 39.— Provides a brief description 
of the plant Cannabis sativa and the forms of prepa- 
rations made from it.—£. J. Posavac. 4 

10850. Wohlford, Paul & Giammona, Samuel T. @ 
Miami) Personality and social variables related p 
the initiation of smoking cigarettes. Journal of Schoo! 
Health, 1969(Oct), Vol. 39(8), 544—552.—The ашала 
of smoking cigarettes appears to be neither a simp! ri 
abrupt all-or-nothing Occurrence, nor a gradual, 
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ng process. Although the relationship 
in adults between extroversion and smoking has been 
replicated most often, the relationship between 
rebelliousness and smoking is solidly supported in 
longitudinal data regarding the presmoking personal 
dispositions.—G. S. Spitzer. 
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10851. Grasso, A. M., Nicoletti, F., Raffaele, R., & 
Falsaperla, A. (U. Catania, Clinic for Nervous & Mental 
Disease, Italy) La personalità premorbosa della 
schizofrenia in taluni aspetti neurofisiologici 
dell’organizzazione motoria. [The premorbid person- 
ality of schizophrenia in some neurophysiological aspects 
of the motor structure.] Acta Neurologica, 1969(Nov), 
Vol. 24(6), 892-902.— Observed the electrophysiological 
aspects of muscular tone conditions. 50 Ss were divided 
into 2 groups: inert and active. In the inert group, an 
increase of muscle tone and an amplitude of the reflex 
response (T reflex) occurred. Despite an increase in the 
fusimotor activity, the motoneuronal alpha reflex re- 
mained unchanged. In the active group, electrophysiological 
data shows an increase in the amplitude of the H reflex 
and a decrease of the fusimotor activity (T reflex.) 
Results are of interest in the possibility that certain 
heurophysiological parameters correlate to personality 
models or character traits of 1 same personality model. 
(22 ref.)—A. M. Farfaglia. 

10852. Torrance, E. Paul. (U. Georgia) Broadening 
Concepts of giftedness in the 70's. Gifted Child 
Quarterly, 1970(Win), Vol. 14(4), 199-208.—Cites the 
present weaknessess in only concentrating оп 1 criteria 
[Ка giftedness and then developing individuals in 
n that area. Other qualities are outlined which are felt 
Hi € indicative of the type of talented individual who is 
КИЧ, by-passed because his abilities lie latent or are 
еа in unconventional ways. Once the broader 
TETA of giftedness is accepted, the next step is to 
the tal same open-mindedness to prevail in developing 
ii AED and to initiate highly individual programs 

ed toward the specific person—S. Krippner. 
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mm. Alexander, Shirley M. (George Washington 
amon иду of perceptual and verbal differentiation 
eae college students. Dissertation Abstracts 

lodonal, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6887. 

erforma Beck, Robert C. (Texas Technological U.) 
tests of nce of introverts and extraverts on various 
Internatio cognitive: control. Dissertation Abstracts 

10855 t. 197 (Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6251-6252. 
geles) Dy eshbach, Seymour. (U. California, Los An- 
gression. Secs and morality of violence and ag- 
ican Psych: оте Psychological considerations. Amer- 
а рзусћо] 208126 1971(Mar), Vol. 26(3), 281-292.—Ргеѕепіѕ 
SSues eee basis for evaluating aggressive behavior. 
ET esos sed include: instinctive vs. learned nature of 
between a origins of aggressive drive, the relationship 
| inhibition eo and masculinity, the effects of 
е о aggression upon personal adjustment, and 
= fxaminati lon of aggression by nonaggressive means. An 
| is on is also made of how aggression is evaluated 
mmunity at large as it touches on political and 


. Nonpolit; 
| Political contexts. Some of the criteria for making a 
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moral evaluation of a violent act are presented. (47 
ref.)—P. McMillan. 

10856. Hill, David O. (Texas Technological U.) 
Extraversion-introversion: An investigation of ty- 
pological theory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6257-6258. 

10857. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) Maslow and the possibility of 
becoming healthy. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 28(3), 777-778.—Discusses the possibility that A. 
Maslow believed that Mac. people were in- 
nately superior to others and that not everyone is 
capable of self-actualization. It is suggested that, 
although Maslow is somewhat obscure on this point, his 
writings are capable of being used to support the 
possibility.—Journal abstract. 

10858. Wesch, Jerry E. (U. Tennessee) Self-actu- 
alization and the fear of death. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6270-6271. 


Behavior Correlates 


10859. Almgren, Per-Erik. (Lund U., Sweden) Rela- 
tions between perceptual defenses, defined by the 
meta-contrast technique, and adaptive patterns in 
two serial behavior tests. Psychological Research 
Bulletin, Lund U., 1971, Vol. 11(3), 22 p.—Selected a 
repression group (n — 20) and an isolation group 
(n = 26) from 151 normal pregnant women. The defense 
mechanisms were defined by the metacontrast technique 
(MCT). The groups were similar in age, intelligence, 
neuroticism, and formal properties of their MCT 
behavior. Predictions were confirmed concerning the 
relationships between MCT defensive reactions and 
adaptive styles, defined by serial behavior methods (the 
Colour-Word Test and the Rod and Frame Test). 
Results support the percept-genetic model of perception 
and personality and may be regarded as evidence of the 
concurrent validity of MCT in a nonclinical group. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10860. Andersson, Alf L. (Lund U., Sweden) Per- 
sonality as reflected in adaptive regulation of visual 
aftereffect perception: A review of concepts and 
empirical findings. Psychological Research Bulletin, 
Lund U., 1971, Vol. 11(1), 23 p. 

10861. Becker, Joseph; Doctor, Ronald M., Miranda, 
Manuel, & Wallace, Jean. (U. Washington) Analytic- 
perceptual style and verbal conditioning. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 631-636.—Assessed 
relations among analytic-perceptual style, awareness, 
and desire for reinforcement within a Taffel-type verbal 
conditioning paradigm using 69 female undergraduates 
as Ss and controls. Witkin's Embedded-Figures Test 
(EFT) and M. Mayman's Rorschach form level scores 
were analyzed separately as indices of analytic-style. 
Data were analyzed by multiple linear regression with 
linear contrasts. EFT scores did not relate to any others. 
But form level interactions with awareness and desire for 
reinforcement and a triple interaction provided limited 
support for the hypothesis that an active analytic style 
facilitates awareness and verbal conditioning, if the 
reinforcer is desired. (17 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

10862. Bhushan, L. I. (Bhagalpur U., India) Lead- 
ership preference as a function of authoritarianism 
and intolerance of ambiguity. Psychologia: An Inter- 
national Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 13(4), 217-222.—Attempted to determine whether 


i 
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or not authoritarianism and intolerance of ambiguity are 
correlates of preference for authoritarian leadership. The 
California F Scale, Budner’s scale for intolerance of 
ambiguity (IA), and a leadership preference scale 
developed by the investigator, were the instruments used. 
Ss were a randomly drawn sample of 400 undergraduate 
males. It was hypothesized and confirmed that pref- 
erence for democratic leadership would show a sub- 
stantial negative relationship with authoritarianism and 
IA. (49 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 

10863. Cauthen, Nelson R. & Boardman, William K. 
(U. Georgia) Body boundary and stimulus enhance- 
ment. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 
559-563.—Investigated the relationship between body 
boundary and stimulus intensity by means of lifted 
weights. 38 undergraduates who had been administered a 
Rorschach were Ss. Ss with high Barrier scores were 
hypothesized to judge weights as heavier than those with 
lower scores. A disrupting variable was introduced into 
the task to test the 2nd hypothesis that attention 
contributed to the heightened intensity of stimuli. The 
Ist hypothesis was supported. The 2nd was not sup- 
ported as both groups were equally affected by the 
disrupting variable—Journal abstract, 

10864. Dabbs, James М. & Kirscht, John Р. (Georgia 
State U.) “Internal control” and the taking of 
influenza shots. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
28(3), 959-962.—Assessed expectancies about ability to 
control the environment and motivation to exert control 
among 510 undergraduates, 259 of whom had voluntarily 
taken influenza inoculations. Inoculation was more 
likely among Ss motivated to exert control but less likely 
among those who expected to exert control.—Journal 
abstract. 

10865. Dargel, Russell & Kirk, Roger E. (Southwest 
Baptist Coll.) Manifest anxiety, field dependency, and 
task performance. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 383-393. —Investigated the effects 
of manifest anxiety and field dependency upon human 
perceptual motor performance. 32 female undergrad- 
uates were selected as high- or low-anxious Ss as defined 
by the MA scale and field-dependent or independent as 
defined by the Hidden Figures Test. Ss performed 5 
tasks differing in difficulty level. Results indicate that 


10866. Decker, Lawrence A, (Brigham Young U.) 
Self-ideal discrepancy changes of repressors, 
sensitizers and neutrals given positive and negative 
орак under dogmatic and non-dogmatic con- 

ons. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6895. ix в? 
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racts International, 
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10869. Greenberg, Roger P. & Fisher, Seymour, State 
U. New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) оте 
differential effects of music оп projective and 
structured psychological tests. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 817-818.—Randomly assigned 40 
female Ss to 1 of 2 groups which responded to a battery 
of psychological tests (Draw-A-Person Test, TAT, Bass" 
Famous Sayings, and the Bass-Durkee Hostility Scale) 
while listening to exciting or calming music. Ss’ re- 
sponses were more affected on projective than on 
structured tests. Ss listening to exciting music more 
frequently told hostile stories and stories with female 
power themes. With exciting music Ss also drew 
significantly taller figures on the Draw-A-Person Test 
and tended to show more fear of failure on Bass's 
Famous Sayings. The effects of ambiguity of musical 
stimuli and the effects of music on content and structure 
of test responses are discussed.— Journal abstract, 

10870. Kilpatrick, Dean С. (U. Georgia) Anxiety, 
performance of a complex intellectual task, and two 
GSR indices of autonomic response to psycholog- 
ical stress. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6905-6906. 

10871. Lee, Dorothy E. & Ehrlich, Howard J. (Illinois 
State U.) Beliefs about self and others: A test of the 
dogmatism theory. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 28(3), 919-922.— Using a 29-item form of Rokeach's 
40-item Dogmatism Scale the 7 propositions of 
Rokeach's theory of open- and closed-mind relating to 
beliefs about self and others were tested, using 444. 
undergraduates as Ss. It was hypothesized that closed- 
minded persons, in contrast to open-minded persons, 
would (a) hold negative beliefs about self and others, (b) 
hold contradictory self-beliefs, (c) engage in self- 
proselytization, (d) seek status and power, (e) report a 
sense of martyrdom, and (f) display moral 
self-righteousness. In keeping with theoretical expecta- 
tions, all hypotheses were confirmed although the 
magnitudes of correlations between Dogmatism Scale 
Scores and the dependent variable measures were 
low.—Journal abstract. 

10872. McAdoo, William G. (Florida State U.) The 
effects of success, mild failure, and strong failure 
feedback on A-State for subjects who differ in 

-Trait. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6263. 

10873. Owyang, Walter M. (U. Nebraska) Ordinal 
Position, frustration, and the expression of aggres- 
Sion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6243. 

10874. Rim, Y. (Technion-Israel Inst. of Technology, 
Haifa) Values, cognitive width, external-internal 
control and tendency to increase performance. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1970(Dec), Vol. 13(4), 223-226.— Discusses 
Rokeach's views on "values." The present study is an 
attempt to compare the ranked importance of values and 
Certain personality variables. 75 23-28 yr. old EH 
students ranked Rokeach's 2 lists of instrumental anc 
terminal values. They also were given Pettigrew's 
Category Width Scale, Rotter's Internal-External са 
trol Scale, and a digit substitution test. It is ELT 
that Ss differing in cognitive width and in expectancy lor 
internal or external control, as well as those Bn in 
degree of improving performance, differ in their value 
Systems.—R. D. Nance. 

10875. Tucker, Ann J. (Florida State U.) The effects 
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of audience size on self-report and behavioral 

measures of anxiety of male and female students in 

a public speaking class. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
rational, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6248. 

10876. Willerman, Lee. (Wayne State U.) Temporal 

integration of rewards and punishments as a func- 

f delay of punishment and psychopathic 


tion o! i 
lendency. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6886. 
INTELLIGENCE 


10877. Milan, Mikuláš. (Research Inst. of Pedagogy, 
Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) Suéasny stav problému 
dedičnosti a prostredia v skúškach inteligencie. 
[Present-day situation in the problem of heredity and 
environment in intelligence tests.] Jednotná Skola, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 23(4), 334-350.—Reports that, although 
mental abilities have been tested through standard scales 
for 70 yr., the question of what is being measured by the 
ability scales has yet to be answered. Although results 
with monozygotic twins have been very valuable, they 
are equally applicable to the study of environmental 
influence and genotype. The Gauss curve of test results is 
considered to have its source in random conditions of 
knowledge among people as required in dealing with the 
lest items. Graphs and tables are presented showing (a) 
the distribution of the results of 58,997 9th graders on a 
physics diagnostic test, (b) changes in the IQs of 5th 
graders at the end of the school year and after school 
Vacation, and (c) the probable increase in IQ after a full 
year of programmed teaching in 2 subjects. It is 
Concluded that, while ability tests have been useful in 
assessing the influence of environment and genotype on 
t effectiveness of teaching, the widespread concept of 
P ility às an unalterable hereditary condition is the cause 
К nihilism and stagnation in the study of teaching. 
( ee summary)—English summary. 

Ins. Wendeler, Jürgen. (German Research Inst. for 
Ven палова Pedagogy, Frankfurt, W. Germany) 
teeta ich einiger Faktorenanalysen muttersprachlicher 
eae [Comparison of several factor analyses of 
D ty verbal ability.] | Diagnostica, 1970, Vol. 16(2), 
HE accepted importance of verbal tests in all 
pao d mental abilities prompted a restudy of 
ants Ше published analyses of verbal ability. Findings 
| verbal S number and kinds of dimensions of native 

stud ability are somewhat uncertain. The goal of this 

wee to discover greater uniformity and better 

Gio Te, the results, based on selected data from 

ata w aylor, Rogers, and Guilford and Christensen. 

(Is еге derived from highly specialized S groups 

under zm old students, high school seniors, college 

stu prae ques and naval air cadets). The factorial 
individual apea, in the final analysis, the limitations of 

- prerequisit iagnostic application, if factorial validity isa 
оса Е е. While а good certainty is present in 
quality Bn a method to capture the 
and oro; guage structure revealed in development 

й ано of oral or verbal fluency is lacking. 
imaginati le 4 studies revealed a factor of “verbal 
ў lon” which, however, presented interpretive 


ifficulti 
approach сазе of the affect of oral vs. written test 
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879. Barron, Frank. (U. California, Inst. of Per- 
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sonality Assessment & Research, Berkeley) The dream 
of art and poetry. Psychology Today, 1968(Dec), Vol. 
2(7), 18-23, 66.—Studies of distinguished, creative 
individuals reveal that persons of high creativity have 
IQs in the upper 10 or 5% but that within this range, IQ is 
not related to creativity. 3 distinct traits characterize 
creative people: (a) they discern more complexity than 
others, (b) they possess more perceptual openness and 
resist premature judgmental closure, and (с) they depend 
on intuition and hunches to a great degree. Finally, 
creative people seem motivated to create since they often 
expend a great amount of energy on their productions. 
—E. J. Posavac. 

10880. Carlier, Michele. (U. Paris, Lab. of Ex- 
perimental Psychology, France) Flexibility, a dimen- 
sional analysis of a modality of divergent thinking. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 447— 
450.—Administered a battery of 26 verbal and nonverbal 
tests of flexibility to 78 boys (average age 18 yr.), and the 
6 factors extracted accounted for 53% of the total 
variance: (a) general flexibility, (b) associative flexibility, 
(c) ideational flexibility, and (d) graphic flexibility. The 2 
remaining factors cannot be interpreted. Analysis of the 
same battery for a population of 107 girls (average age 18 
yr) yielded essentially the same factorial structure. 
—Journal abstract. 

10881. Koriat, Asher. (U. California, Berkeley) Cre- 
ativity and the structure of memory. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6242. 

10882. Rossman, Betty B. (U. Denver) Cognitive, 
motivational and temperamental indicants of crea- 
tivity. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6301. 

10883. Speedie, Stuart M., Asher, J. William, & 
Treffinger, Donald J. (Purdue U.) Comment on “Flu- 
ency as a pervasive element in the measurement of 
creativity." Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1971(Sum), Vol. 8(2), 125-126.—P. M. Clark and H. L. 
Mirels (see PA, Vol. 44:19354) reported a "correction 
procedure" for fluency in scoring figural divergent 
thinking measures, which resulted in a reduction from 
40 to .20 in the average intercorrelation of scores 
excluding fluency. Since their correction involved short- 
ening the tests, at least part of the reduction of the 
intercorrelations can be explained by the reduced 
reliability of the test. Estimates of the magnitude of this 
effect are provided. It is concluded that the “correction” 
reported is at best a partial correction, and that the 
potential merit of other procedures should be consid- 
ered.—Journal abstract. 

10884. Worthen, Blaine R. & Clark, Philip М. (U. 
Colorado) Toward an improved measure of remote 
associational ability. Journal of Educational Meas- 
urement, 1971(Sum), Vol. 8(2), 113-123.—A lack of 
satisfaction with existing measures of creativity and the 
need for a more theoretically sophisticated approach to 
measurement in this area were identified. Mednick’s 
remote association theory of creative behavior was 
reviewed, and Mednick and Mednick’s operationaliza- 
tion of that position, the Remote Associates Test (RAT), 
was analyzed both logically and empirically. An alter- 
native measure of remote associational ability, the 
Functionally Remote Associates Test (FRAT), was 
offered as a more logical extension of Mednick’s theory. 
Empirical data are presented which suggest the supe- 
riority of FRAT to RAT as a measure of creativity. (20 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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10885. Baker, Frank. (Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass.) Measures of ego identity: A multitrait 
multimethod validation. Educational & Psychological 
Measurement, 1971(Spr), Vol. 31(1), 165-174.—98% of 
the 715 undergraduate freshmen who had received a 
questionnaire including direct-answer and sentence- 
completion methods of measuring ego identity were Ss. 
Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients of 4 measures 
of ego identity ranged from .23 to .48 for the direct scales 
and from .28 to .55 for the sentence-completion meas- 
ures. Only 1 measure, inner sameness and continuity, 
was regarded as having discriminant validity.—N. М. 
Chansky. 

10886. Berger, Wallace G. (U. Michigan, Highway 
Safety Research Inst.) Note on emotionality of item 
wording as a variable in a personality scale. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 415- 
418.—Describes 3 forms of a personality scale, i.e., the 
short-form Dogmatism Scale, with each form differing in 
its degree of rated emotionality of wording. Items in the 
forms were randomized, combined, and administered to 
77 college Ss. Findings indicate that although the 
variances, internal consistencies, and validities were not 
affected by emotionality of item wording, the mean 
endorsement scores of the forms did vary inversely with 
the forms' level of emotional wording.—Journal abstract. 

10887. Damarin, Fred. (U. Delaware) A special 
review of Buros’ Personality Tests and Reviews. Edu- 
cational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Ѕрг), Vol. 
31(1), 215-241.—An analysis of the content of Person- 
ality Tests and Reviews reveals certain trends in the 
production of personality tests. Among other obser- 
vations are those which show an exponential growth in 
the publication of personality tests. Rate of obsolescence 
is greater for the nonprojective tests. There is a table 
presenting annual references per test. Improvement of 
personality tests according to technical recommenda- 
tions has been slow. Some projective methodologies may 
be abandoned in the near future. The book is lauded as a 
Source of information concerning the validation of 
personality tests against real world criteria.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

10888. Hamilton, David L, (Yale U.) A comparative 
study of five methods of assessing self-esteem, 
dominance, and dogmatism. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1971(Sum), Vol. 31(3), 441-452, 
—70 fraternity members were administered a battery of 
personality tests comprising (a) the CPI, an empirically 
developed test; (b) the Rokeach Dogmatism Scale and 
the Janis-Field Feelings of Inadequacy scale, self-rating 
measures; (c) the Leary Interpersonal Check List; (d) 
dominant-submissiveness measured by self-rating on 3 
T-point scales; and (e) peer nominations on 22 attributes. 
A quasi multitrait-multimethod design was used. The 4 
methods of assessing dominance were highly correlated, 
but the several methods of assessing self-ratings per- 
formed similar to the other methods in measuring the 
attributes under consideration.—N. M. Chansky. 

10889. Hjelle, Larry A. (State University Coll. New 
MES Brockport) Social 
the Locus of Control Scale. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 807-816. —Conducted 3 made: 
with a total of 515 male and female undergraduates from 
Catholic institutions to explore 4 
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concerning the social-desirability variable in the Inter- 
nal-External Control (I-E) scale. Results (a) indicate that 
a majority of the I-E items have probability of endorse- 
ment values which depart significantly from a hypo- 
thetical value of P = -50, both for standard and 
social-desirability instruction conditions; (b) demon- 
strate a small relationship between S's I-E score and S's 
lendency to agree with I-E items of high response- 
preference value (r — .20), especially for those Ss 
designated as internally controlled; and (c) show a 
significant relationship between the social-desirabili 
scale values for I-E items and the probability of I-E item 
endorsements (r = .43). A sizeable number of internal 
items were rated as significantly more socially desirable 
than the corresponding external items. It is suggested 
that the I-E scale may be contaminated by social 
desirability and that consequently the validity of the 
scale as a measure of locus of control is questionable, 
—Journal abstract. 

10890. Johnson, Jane С. (U. Missouri) A comparison 
of two personality systems: The PAS and Witkin’s 
field dependence-independence. Dissertation Ab- 
а International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6241- 
6242. 

10891. Kratochvíl, Stanislav. BOD(h): Dotazník ke 
kvalitativnimu rozboru rysü osobnosti. [BOD(h): А 
questionnaire on the qualitative analysis of personality 
features.) Sbornik Praci Filosofické Fakulty Brněnské 
University, 1968, Vol. 17(13), 5-14. 

10892. Kulis, Joseph C. (Northwestern U.) General 
testing factors, person-item distance, and the re- 
peated testings effect. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6260—6261. 

10893. Lane, Sam H. (Texas Christian U.) The role 
of differential patterns of responses in the rela- 
tionship between preference and complexity. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11- 
B), 6878. ДОШ 

10894. Leyens, Jacques Р. (U. Louvain, Belgium) La 
mesure de l'identification. [The measurement of 
identification.] Année Psychologique, 1970, Vol. н 
179-194.—Identification, or modeling the thought, feel 
ing, or action of another, and its supposed consequences, 
are measurable by several techniques: projective tests, 
tests of masculinity-femininity, questionnaires measuring 
teal or perceived resemblance, and the measurement of 
identification according to social learning. Social psy- 
chologists are concerned with variables reinforcing 
identification and with the modalities of reinforcement. 
In this search, the questionnaire of perceived resem- 
blance and the reproduction of anecdotal behavior are 
the best adapted to the purpose. (47 ref.)—G. Rubin- 
Rabson. 

10895. Pedhazur, Elazar J. (New York U.) Гав 
Structure ої the Dogmatism Scale. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 735-740.—Studied the 
factor structure of the Dogmatism Scale using 309 male 
and 526 female graduate students and teachers as Ss. In 
separate analyses for males and females 5 Bron 
emerged, which were rotated orthogonally and obliquely, 
resulting in very similar loadings for both rotations. 
Since a single common factor did not emerge and since 
the correlations among the 5 factors were low, with some 
near 0, the use of the Dogmatism Scale as a sd 
rating scale is questioned. The solutions for males me 
females, though similar, were sufficiently different 
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warrant treating them separately. It is suggested that the 
measurement of a construct as complex as dogmatism 
be enhanced by resorting to a multidimensional 


may 


. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
de iter Henry. (C. W. Post Coll., Long Island 
U) Relationships among four measures of anxiety. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 761—762. 
“Administered the MA scale, Sarason Test Anxiety 
Questionnaire, 16 PF, and Page Fantasy Scale to 76 male 
and female undergraduates. Correlations among the 4 
tests were all significant. The magnitudes of the coef- 
| ficients suggest that the tests measure different facets of 
anxiety. The 16 PF and the MA scale are considered to 
| measure general anxiety.—Journal abstract. 
10897. Schneewind, Klaus A. (Erlangen-Nüremberg 
| U, Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Wie universell 
sind Cattell’s objektive Persónlichkeitsfaktoren? 
[How universal are Cattell's objective personality fac- 
tors?) Diagnostica, 1970, Vol. 16(2), 94-97.—Examines 
the “salient variables" similarity index developed by 
Hundleby, Pawlik, and Cattell and finds that median 
values decrease with increasing usage frequency. From 
this it is concluded that proof of the universality of these 
personality factors has not been satisfactorily presented. 
While not ruling out completely the feasibility of 
establishing such universal personality factors, for more 
rigorous reliability the following are recommended: (а) 
increasingly heterogenous test groups, (b) control of 
overlapping variables, (c) greater attention to psycho- 
metric qualities, (d) control of situational affects of test 
Procedure, and (e) employment of analytic rotation 
techniques.—H. Malki. 


Inventories 


Mrs: Palmer, Warren H. (U. Alabama) Actuarial 
Di interpretation: A replication and extension. 
Mion Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
(10-B), 6265-6266. 
m. Timm, Ulrich. (U. Freiburg, Inst. of Psy- 
Vaal W. Germany) Eigenschaftsratings als 
EE erien eines Persónlichkeitsfragebogens: 
ii уа 29 zur Validierung des FPI. [Ratings of traits 
tease criteria of a personality questionnaire: An 
ШИ» validate the FPI.] Diagnostica, 1971, Vol. 
йе 5.—Тһе Freiburg Personality Inventory (FPI) 
ion published multidimensional personality 
ase TN which stands in contrast to other tests 
б FPL erman translations of Anglo-American tests. 
reibur “шшш an independent development of the 
criticis E nstitute of Psychology to satisfy recent 
language of usage of literal translation of foreign 
ales aS Several years of research produced 12 
imensio ich measure a broad spectrum of personality 
Profile ors Based on the data from a sample of 100 Ss, a 
spite m 7 items was correlated to the 12 FPI scales. 
ficiency tee computational approaches, the insuf- 
Considered the sample is criticized, and the experiment is 
Validation Sucessful only to the extent of partial 
ion of the FPI—H. Malki. 


Projective Techniques 


109 А 
00. Lavit, Ronald J. (Oklahoma State U.) Effects 


9f level : 
S of anxiety on Holtzman Inkblot responses. 
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Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 


31(10-B), 6261. 
Rorschach Test 


10901. Dudek, Stephanie Z. (U. Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada) Portrait of the artist as a Rorschach reader. 
Psychology Today, 1971(May), Vol. 4(12), 46-47, 78- 
84.—The Rorschach responses of 60 artists were com- 
pared to those of 22 creative nonartists and 21 non- 
creative nonartists. The artists saw much more in the 
forms than the others and often their responses were 
quite bizarre. While this type of response fits the 
stereotype of the artist as personally abnormal and/or 
tortured, it does not reveal the artists’ close association 
with their work. A work-attitude questionnaire was 
administered to 30 painters and 30 successful profes- 
sionals. It revealed that the painters felt that they could 
not have chosen a different occupation while this was not 
true of the professionals.—E. J. Posavac. 
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10902. Bender, Henry E. (New York U.) Emotional 
components of value orientations: A study of rela- 
tionships between emotion dimensions and value 
orientations as a function of maladjustment. Dis- 
sertaiton Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11- 
B), 6888-6889. 

10903. Carpenter, William T., Tamarkin, Norman R., 
& Raskin, David E. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md.) Emergency psychiatric treatment 
during a mass rally: The March on Washington. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Арг), Vol. 127(10), 
1327-1332.— Presents a rationale for establishing emer- 
gency psychiatric facilities during mass demonstrations. 
Special aspects or attributes, e.g., trust, confidentiality, 
the authoritarian role of the physician, legal compli- 
cations, the management of potentially violent patients, 
and the evaluation of thought processes are discussed. 
The low incidence of psychiatric casualties and the 
relative rarity of adverse drug reactions during the 
November 1969 march on Washington are documented: 
the majority of the most disturbed patients came to 
Washington for idiosyncratic reasons and did not regard 
themselves as antiwar protestors.—Journal abstract. 

10904. Committee on Preventive Psychiatry. The 
dimensions of community psychiatry. GAP Report, 
1968(Apr), Vol. 6(69), 877-908.— Presents an overview of 
community psychiatry designed to help psychiatrists and 
other professionals to plan and develop effective pro- 
grams. The psychiatrist's roles as therapist, teacher, 
investigator, or all of these, are described. 5 approaches 
to his roles and role shifts in community settings are 
presented and illustrated. Examples of community 
approaches include psychiatric participation in the Peace 
Corps, community action programs, and epidemiological 
studies. (75 ref.) —P. McMillan. 

10905. Courtney, С. R. (Central State Hosp., 
Milledgeville, Ga.) Refractive errors in institution- 
alized mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed 
children. American Journal of Optometry & Archives of 
American Academy of Optometry, 1971(Jun), Vol. 48(6), 
492-496.—Screened 106 institutionalized emotionally 
disturbed (ED), 40 trainable mentally retarded (TMR), 
and 69 educable mentally retarded (EMR) children in a 
school of special education for refractive errors. As 


Bs 


individual classes and as a single retarded group, TMR 10910. Houck, Robert L. & Mefferd, B. (U, 
and EMR Ss showed significantly more hyperopia than Houston) Perceptual categorization: : 
ED Ss and Ss of com arable age from the normal influencing identification and reproduction of 
classroom. TMR Ss di not differ significantly from and auditory stimuli. Perceptual & Motor. 
EMR Ss.— Journal abstract. 1971(Арг), Vol. 32(2), 519-522.— Used a near 

10906, Ellsworth, Robert B. (Veterans Administration auditory and 3 visual tasks with 12 volunteer | 
Hosp., Roseburg, Ore.) Evaluating and applying patients receiving phenothiazine therapy. It was dem. 
information about treatment outcome. Hospital onstrated that the more cues available for Perceptual 
Community Psychiatry, Apr) Vol. 21(4), 115- categorization, the fewer the errors made in Куке 
11 of determining outcomes tions of stimuli, Stimuli were 5 10-item lists 
Of psychiatric treatment. Since pencralizations con- syllabic combinations of 2 consonants and 2 vowels 

i i inical setting cannot —Journal abstract. 
be extended to a community setting, a study of the 10911. Кай, L. & Malmquist, A. (U Lund, 
validity of family ratings was conducted. It was found Sweden) Motherhood and childlessness 
that there was considerable Consensus between family monozygous twins: |. Early relationships, British 
and staff ratings. It was hypothesized that knowledge of Journal о Psychiatry, 1971(Јап), Vol. 118(542), 1l- 
the results would enable members of a therapeutic team 21.—As the Ist step in a larger study that assesses the 
to identify the effectiveness of their treatments with effects of motherhood on physical and mental health of 
certain patients and improve their Strategies. A pilot the mother, 52 mothers were compared to their identical 
program was conducted in which male Psychiatric twins who had not produced children (age range = 40 
patients were assigned to | of 3 hospital teams. Feedback 60 yr. of age). The mothers were older at Ist ҮТ 
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on the patients was obtained from community inform- than the general population and in more cases enj 
ants and compared with prehospitalization Assessments. their own mothers" preference compared to the 


unless the therapeutic team can Ist (a) identify the and introverted in early temperament and more often 
Strategy which works best for them, and (b) adopt the intrapair dominant. Ideal control Ss are far from 
approaches which are most promising. It is concluded identical as far as Psychological factors are concerned, 
that the procedure utilized may be effective for any (16 ref.)—R. L Sulzer, 
mental health agency in upgrading its effectiveness, $, 10912. Kolb, Lawrence С, (New York State 
Knapp. f atric Inst, New York) The institutes of 
. Freyhan, Fritz A, (St. Vincent's Hosp. & Growth, t and future. Psychological 
Medical Center, New York, N.Y.) The : icine, 1971(Nov), Vol. 1(1 ), 86-95.—Discusses the com 
t man of science? С, ive Psychiatry, cept of the institution and its evolution and кош 
1970(Sep), Vol. 11(5), 391-402.—Considers the devel- rt of the Western institutional development, New 
opment of the American Ps thological Associa- York State Psychiatric Institute, the Ist established 
tion, Jaspers’ concept of psy th in relation to institute in the Specialty, and the history of its bocas 
science, and some recent problems an, questions The аге documented. Discussions of the conflicts of the aims 
at any tien pathology appears more promising than of the institute of related universities, governmental 
at any time in the past.—D, Prager. agencies, and private supporters are included, The 
10908. Bernard G., Abernathy, James R., Problem of bridging the gap between the different 
& Horvitz, Daniel G. A new and agencies in forming a multi isciplinary institution 1 
1 in the field А Milbank function in an interdisciplinary manner are pointed oul 
«тола! Fund Quarterly, | Oct), Vol. 8(4, Pt. 2), Theoretical and administrative techniques valuable їй 
39-55, — Reports results of a Survey, made in 5 metro- Settling the disharmony are included. (43 ref.) Journal. 
politan areas of North Carolina, ree 3 the randomized abstrac, 
response procedure in obtaining data on induced 10913. Lewis, Aubrey. (Inst. of Paychiatry, London, 
abortion, oral contraceptive: use, emotional problems, England) Paranoia and paranoid: À historical m 
and opinions of respondents toward the interviewing spective, Psychological Medicine, 1970(Nov), Vol. ІЙ 
technique, 2-12.—The terms paranoia and paranoid are 
10909. Greenblatt, David J. & Shader, Richard 1, with a historical perspective from сапу Greek times to 
ipo Hosp., New Ny) emele: А the present with special emphasis on German v 
merican Journal of the much disputed “paranoia question." С ange 
Prychiatry, 1971(Аре), Vol. 127010), 1297-1303,—The conceptual peisen E the usage of these words are 
of the tranquilizer › te illustrates how pet. Kraeplin is discussed as the "best ю 
factors other than scientific evidence ved determine centra opinion,” along with Heinroth, Kahlbaum, 
Physicians’ patterns of drug use. Forceful advertising Kretschmer, and Freud, and a historical view of the 
and publicity, an attitude of optimism, a French, British, and Americans. Contemporary per 
uncontrolled studies with f, le results combined to Spectives are included. (86 ref.)—H. Reiter. 
elevate meprobamate to the position of America's ^" 199)4, Lindenthal, Jacob J., Myers, Jerome 
magical cure-all tranquilizer. This drug remains in wide Pepper, Max P., & Stern, Maxine S. (Yale U.) 
use despite a large ur ОГ sound scientific data that status and religious behavior. Journal for the 
һе Oday easy - solu- Study of Religion, 1970(Sum), Vol. 9(2), E. 45 
in place Ве strewes and tensions of life are often sought 149.—Interviewel 958 adults twice in a 2-yr jx 
in place of more effective forms of Mastery. This trend, assess their degree of psychopathology, insti 
which em Aes be ibe му „Опе, is fostered Ref religious participation, the occurrence of ape S 
руча рис nquilizers indiscriminantly. events, and the religious response to suc events. 
fel.}—Journal abstract, completed a modified form of the Health Opinion 
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e 


nd were classified as very impaired, moderately 
ог unimpaired. As the degree of impairment 
it was found that (a) general participation in 


a 
impaired, 


nized religious activity decreased, (b) church at- 
was reduced in time of crisis, and (c) prayer 


increased in times of crisis. It is concluded that: “The 
mentally impaired do not seem to use the religious 
imtilution to cope with reality, as commonly believed, 
sor do they turn to its organized activities for help in 
SE A E Kai, E (U. Lund, Mal 
10915. Malmquist, A. aij, L. (U. Lund, Malmó, 
Sweden) Motherhood and childlessness in 
ols twins: Il. The influence of motherhood 
on health. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
118542), 22-28.—Before the Ist birth, twin sisters who 
liter produced children were not different in psychiatric, 
somatic, or gynecological symptoms when compared to 
their later childless twin sisters. After birth the probands 
exhibited significantly higher psychiatric, somatic, and 
юш! morbidity compared with their co-twins. Older 
primiparas are known to have higher risk of compli- 
cations, and this factor plus a possible adverse effect of 
parity itself appear to be the most important influences 
om the results. Psychiatric overmorbidity was highest for 
mothers of 2 children and absent for higher parity. 
Hence, the pathogenic effect of parity is not additive. 
=R. L Sulzer. 
10916. Mariátegui, Javier. Asistencia psiquiátrica y 
sociocultural: Sobre la utilización de 
recursos en países en desarrollo. [Psychiatric aid and 
еа ae: Concerning the aie of 
% in developing countries.] Revista de Neuro- 
Psiquiatria, 1970(Jun), Vol. 33(2), 102-113.— Reviews 
aspects of culturally traditional procedures for 
Wlegrating a wide program of psychiatric resources in 
developing countries in order to increase in a multi- 
е» manner the effectiveness of current and future 
“cilities. The limitations of modern resources are 
кеа in these procedures. The following aspects 
examined: (a) the problems of internal migration, (b) 
mental health problems resulting from poverty, and 
Points positive aspects of folk medicine. Each of these 
ins is discussed in terms of its pe signif- 
F e as its implications for the future. (English, 
10917, Monro, A. B. (Long Gott рәсе 
nd) The role of the hospital in psychiatric 
IIS)" British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
a 1-6.—At one time research was done in the 
5 because that's where the patients were. Now the 
Seater of gravity for psychiatri hisi j i 
chin psyc: шипе researc: П 1$ 1n major units 
venture Centers, Research now is a cooperative 
Without the former exaggerated emphasis on the 
atric к! EM О е. Тһе ote pe 
rela Ovides 1 pole of a complicated nexus о! 
RS hips between clinicians and research workers. 
| zer, 
Poria pollendort, Robert H. & Adams, Paul L. (U. 
Orthopsych Ychiatry and the draft. American Journal of 
the major 217, 1971an), Vol. 41(1), 85-90.— Discusses 
States ji г influence the military draft in the United 
тя had оп the attitudes and emotions of the 
ss youth. Old and young exhibit a draft- 
Young rea cretion with established values, and the 
patholo ا‎ corroded by draft-related psycho- 
~the d. ^ he profiles of 2 types of undergraduates 
"affected and the mentally ill—who become 
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enmeshed in draft problems are presented. This pre- 
dicament of the middle class is shared by the psychi- 
atrist, whose counseling and diagnosis can be con- 
tradicted arbitrarily by the needs of an implacable 
system.—Journal abstract. 

10919. Polonio, Р. (U. Lisbon, Portugal) Body-mind 
problems from an empirical point of view. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 118(542), 7- 
10.—Psychiatric schemata of description and classifi- 
cation are as imperfect as all the theories that claim to 
explain human psychopathology. These theories—con- 
stitutional, psychoanalytical, and social—lend much in 
the way of medieval charm to psychiatry, but are little if 
at all better than the ancient doctrines of the humors. 
Prerational thinking should be superseded by placing 
psychiatry on a solid, wholly empirical basis. The 
common ground for union of psychotherapy and somatic 
therapy must be service to the patient. —RA. L. Sulzer. 

10920. Postel, J., Postel, M., & Pivat, P. H. (Maison- 
Blanche Psychiatric Hosp., Neuilly-sur Marne, France) 
Les deux introductions au "'Traité-philosophique" 
de P. Binel. [The two introductions to Pinel's “Traité 
Medico-Philosophique."] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 15-48.—Compares the introduc- 
tions written for the 1801 and 1809 editions of Pinel's 
historic treatise as a way of evaluating the growth and 
change in his outlook during this critical period of his 
thinking. Because of the historic importance of the 
writings of the man who first "struck the chains" from 
the mental patient and reformed Western civilization's 
attitude toward mental disorder, the 2 introductions are 
reproduced here in detail with a coded reference made to 
all additions, subtractions, and reformulations between 
the 2. Stylistic changes, as well as altered content, bear 
witness to the considerable evolution of Pinel's thought 
in less than a decade. While the Ist edition of his work 
can be regarded primarily as a monograph on mania, the 
2nd edition is truly a "Treatise on Mental Alienation" in 
which mania finds its proportionate place among the 
descriptions given of the several forms of mental 
disorder.—H. E. King. 

10921. Rao, B. S. (All-India Inst. of Mental Health, 
Bangalore) Sialic acid (N-acetyl neuraminic acid, 
NANA) levels in cerebro-spinal fluid of patients with 
psychiatric and neurological disorders. 7ransactions 
of All-India Institute of Mental Health, 1969(Dec), Vol. 9, 
35-38.— Determined total and free sialic acid levels in 
cerebro-spinal fluid (CSF) by the method of 
Papadapoulos and Hess with samples from 198 patients 
with psychiatric and neurological disorders. Samples of 
CSF were obtained from 8 Ss who were undergoing 
spinal anesthesia and served as controls. A significant 
increase of both fractions was noted in patients with TB 
meningitis and spinal cord tumors. The increase in sialic 
acid level was always associated with elevation in the 
protein content of CSF.—Journal summary. 

10922. Redjinski, John. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kan.) The Utica crib. Bulletin of the Menninger 
Clinic, 1971(May), Vol. 35(3), 202-206.—Reviews, for 
historical interest, the “Utica crib," a covered bedstead, 
used mostly for mental patients as a restraint from rising 
but allowing some freedom of motion. The Ist mention 
of this restraining device was noted as November 

1845.—J. Z. Elias. 

10923. Seménoy, S. F., Chuprikov, A. P., & Shapiro, F. 
Ya. (Moscow Research Inst. of Psychiatry, USSR) 
Issledovanie razlichnykh tipov antitel К ОМК и 
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bol’nykh  epilepsiei, shizofreniei i 
zdorovykh lits. [Study of different types of anti-DNA 
antibodies in epileptics, Schizophrenics and the mentally 
normal.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 1971(Feb), 
Vol. 71(2), 248-253. Blood samples were taken from 55 
epileptics, 44 schizophrenics, and 116 normal controls in 
à comparative study of different types of antibodies to 
DNA: F-DNA (boiling and formaldehyde treatment), 
D-DNA (denatured by boiling), and N-DNA (native). 
As compared to normal donors, epileptics displayed an 
increase in frequency of anti-DNA antibodies—a dif- 
ference which was also qualitative, in that along with 
antibodies to F-DNA there were those to D-DNA, 
providing evidence of the degree and duration of the 
Processes of DNA autoimmunization. Relationships 
were disclosed between the presence of anti-DNA 
antibodies and age, sex, clinical state, and type of course 
of the epileptic process. In Schizophrenics the presence of 
antibodies to F-DNA did not exceed in frequency that in 
normal donors. However, antibodies to D-DNA ap- 
peared more frequently in schizophrenics and in epilep- 
tics (in the former less than in the latter). Antibodies to 
N-DNA were not observed anywhere. It is concluded 
that mental diseases may be accompanied by disturb- 
ances of DNA metabolism. (English summary) (15 


tef.)—J. D. London. 

10924. Tucker, Robert C., et al. (Yale U.) Training, 
treatment, therapy. American Journal of Orthopsychi- 
atry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 41(2), 261—274.— Presents digests of 
13 of the papers presented at the 48th annual meeting of 
the American Orthopsychiatric Association in 1971. 
Topics covered include consumer oriented consultation; 
residential treatment and "living in"; family approach 
and community-oriented educational programs for 
emotionally disturbed and fatherless boys; female 
mental patients; responses to a fatally ill child; and 
abortion in psychological perspective. 

10925. Turner, R. Edward. (Clark Inst. of Psychiatry, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Kenneth George Gray, 
M.D., 1905-1970. Canada's Mental Health, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 19(2), 27-28.—Summarizes the life and work of K. 
G. Gray, noting his contributions to forensic psychiatry. 
—P. Hertzberg. 


psikhicheski 
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10926. AERA Yasin, (State Dept. of Mental Health, 
Boston, Mass.) ommunity involvement alters psy- 
chiatrist's roles. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1970(May), Vol. 21(5), 


tional, 1971(May), Vol. 
10928. De Rosis, H; 
Bronx, N.Y.) Supervision of the first-ye; i 
resident: |. “д Wve.” iles 
Quarterly, 435—442. Considers the 
Psychiatric patients аг 
usually treated by the most inexperienced tov dti 
many cases to the benefit 
and enthusiasm of the Ist 
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applicatión of analytic theory and techniques to these 
patients, and (b) engaging the patient in lengthy 
discussions of his pathology. Techniques which the 
resident might use to determine and emphasize the 
patient's areas of strength are discussed. It is Suggested 
that such a procedure may allow the resident to be of 
maximum help in a short time period in returning the 
patient to his former level of functioning,—§, Xj , 

10929. Eysenck, Hans J. (U. London, Inst, of 
Psychiatry, England) Relation between intelligence 
and personality. Perceptual & Motor Skills, res 
Vol. 32(2), 637-638.—Administered 398 trainee male 
nurses 2 intelligence tests and a personality inventory, 
the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, the Progressive Matrices 
test, and the P.E.N. Test. Ss were found more extraverted 
and less neurotic than the general population. Intel- 
ligence was independent of extraversion and neuroticism 
but correlated negatively with the Lie scale—Journal 
abstract. 

10930. Golding, Stephen L. (U. Oregon) “Illusory” 
Correlation in the learning of clinical judgment, 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6256-6257. 

10931. Jason, Hilliard, et al. (Michigan State Û, 
College of Human Medicine) New approaches to 
teaching basic interview skills to medical students. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 
1404-1407. 

10932. Kalisch, Beatrice J. (U. Maryland) An ex- 
periment in the development of interactive and 
Predictive empathy in nursing students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6715. 

10933. Kreinik, Phyllis S. & Colarelli, Nick J. (Ft. 
Logan Mental Health Center, Denver, Colo.) Mana- 
gerial grid human relations training for mental 
hospital personnel. Human Relations, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
24(1), 91—104.— Discusses the effects of a Blake-Mouton 
grid orientation training program on a state hospital 
staff. Commitment to more candid interpersonal ex- 
change and to group problem-solving was achieved, with 
neutrality and compromise regarded as less desirable and 
potent ways of dealing with organizational problems. 
These effects were preserved for at least 3 mo. after the. 
laboratory program. The staff was also better able to 
identify organizational problems as emerging from their 
own common efforts, and, thus, more collectively aware 
of their ability and resources for solving problems. Asa 
consequence of more critical self-evaluation and greater 
awareness of intraorganizational issues, there was а 
concomitant increase in critical attitudes toward the 
organization with less willingness to exonerate it by an 
appeal to external influences.—W. W. Meissner. AB 

10934. Libby, Bruce C. (U. Minnesota) The A 
dimension in a counseling analogue. DE 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6262- 
6263. 

10935. Monke, Robert H. (Fresno State Coll., БО 
of Education) Effect of systematic дезепан ШЫ 
the training of counselors. Journal of Counsel a 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 320-323.—Attempt Б 
to determine whether the technique of des 
would reduce the initial anxiety experienced by ur 
beginning counselor trainee before and during his al 
Counseling session. 30 counselor trainees in a Nation a 
Defense Education Act Elementary Counseling ад 
Guidance Institute were randomly assigned to ешеш 
experimental or control group. The treatment consis' 
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sessions of relaxation and 5 of desensitization. The 
rion measures employed included (a) physiological 


measures using heart rate and skin resistance, (b) tape 


evaluations, and (c) self-reports. Analyses of the data 


reveal signi 
expe 


rate, 


ficantly less self-reported anxiety in the 
rimental group. No differences were found in heart 
skin resistance, and tape-evaluation measures. 


—Journal abstract. 
10936. Nash, Helen T. (U. Wisconsin) Perception of 


vocal expression of emotion by hospital staff and 
alients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), 


Vol. 
1 


31(10-B), 6264-6265. 
0937, Perlman, Gerald. Growth and change in 


personality characteristics of beginning psycho- 
therapists. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1971 
1 


(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6909. 
0938. Quarrick, Eugene A., Jacobs, Marion, & Trick, 


0, Lee. (West Virginia U., Medical School, Morgan- 
town) A new role for psychology students in a 
medical setting. American Psychologist, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
26(3), 317-319.—Describes a 3-wk project in which 
psychology practicum students assumed primary re- 
sponsibility for patient care on the psychiatric unit of a 
large medical center hospital. The project had interesting 


impl 


ications for issues related to clinical training and 


professional relationships. The pace was intense and 
demanding and students became totally involved in 
treating the patients and learning about themselves. Each 
student worked with about 7 patients primarily through 


grou 


p therapy and family counseling. It is felt that this 


training model was more likely to test the student's 
шшен to psychology and to solidify а professional 
identity than more traditional programs. The project was 


uni 
the 


ue in that the only doctor-patient relationship that 
patients had was with the psychology student. 2 


physicians were available for medical consultation. 
formal observations and analysis of rating scales filled 


out 
conti 


trend: 


by the patients indicate that they valued highly the 


ци of the students. It is concluded that current 
in medicine toward comprehensive care and 


fi i : 250 : 
ШУ ү онсе necessitate the physician’s relinquish- 
ent of his exclusive relationship with the patient and to 


ring in nonmedi speciali is 
ical s 
uarrick. specialists on a peer basis. —E. A. 


1 


0939. Rowe, Dorothy. (Whiteley Wood Clinic, 


ЫМ England) An examination of a psychiatrist's 
Poche of a patient’s constructs. British Journal 
ae айу, 1971(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 231-234.—Rep- 
HERO: А of 20 elements and 15 constructs sorted by a 
related ¢ nd the patient's psychiatrist showed differences 

0 errors on the psychiatrist’s predictions about 1 


grid 


1 


Const 6 
i uct and 1 element. This suggests that the repertory 


Ca; А 1 A 
n be used to examine interpersonal perceptions. 
Sulzer. 


0940. Siller, Jerome. (New York U.) The psy- 


Cho 
Pathology of status. Rehabilitation Counseling 


ulletin, 
теба 

rect] 
mod, 1 3 


Within th 
quently t 


1970(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 102-107.—Status dif- 
are learned by direct experiences and less 
ein ut probably no less effectively by imitation and 
8. Destructive differential situations develop 
16 context of transference distortions. Conse- 
CR cacher or doctor should learn the differences 
ational and irrational authority or authoritative 


уз. auth 


as a 
and 


и з 
саз procedures. Status differential is viewed 
quisite for the development of independence 


mi 
AOA: J. Ter Keurst. 


41. Tuckman, Gary. (New York U.) Interdis- 


ciplinary competition and role performance in the 
psychotherapy helping professions. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6721. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY & ANALYSIS 


10942. Abramson, Harold A. (South Oaks Research 

Foundation, Amityville, N.Y.) Reassociation of 
dreams: I. Repetitive analysis of the first dream to 
induce regression, resolve a negative transference, 
and assess improvement. Journal of Asthma Research, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 8(3), 115-150.—Discusses data from 
psychoanalytic interviews with a female patient with 
severe eczema and asthma. The Ist dream of the patient 
entering psychoanalytic therapy is considered the chief 
complaint of the unconscious. Relating the Ist dream is a 
tacit acknowledgment by the patient of the analysand 
state. A verbatim recording of the patient's Ist dream 
was reassociated during 3 yr. of analysis. Verbatim 
recordings of Interviews 4, 81, 292, and 410 are presented 
and discussed from the viewpoints of chief complaint of 
the unconscious, regression, negative transference, and 
termination of the analysis. An assessment index of 
improvement is presented based on the material avail- 
able in all 4 interviews. The patient, 15 yr. after the 
termination of therapy, still retains the improvement in 
adaptive ego revealed in Interview 410.—Journal ab- 
stract. 
10943. Andronico, Michael P., et al. (Hunterdon 
Medical Center, Flemington, N.J.) Case conference: A 
psychotherapeutic aide in a Headstart program: |. 
Theory and practice. Il. Commentary. Children, 
1969(Jan), Vol. 16(1), 14-22.—6 emotionally disturbed 
children were treated by a nonprofessional neighbor- 
hood worker trained in the principles of Rogerian play 
therapy; behaviors ranged from uncontrollable to with- 
drawn. Each child was seen twice weekly for 16 wk. for 
30-min therapy sessions. All 6 showed improvement, 
informally measured. An illustrative case of a withdrawn 
4-yr-old girl, along with follow-up report, is presented. 
Discussants mention the necessity of investigating 
organic difficulties prior to initiating therapy and 
mention other problems and cautions regarding therapy. 
Much of the commentary deals with a debate of “filial 
therapy" (mothers treat own children in play situations), 
and the framework used for training the neighborhood 
worker mentioned above. Criticized also is the lack of an 
adequate theoretical base for the therapy used, and the 
lack of a continuous training program and of on-the-job 
supervision provided the worker. It is noted that play 
therapy is not always best for disturbed, disadvantaged 
children from urban ghettoes. It is suggested that this 
article should be used as stimulation for thinking about 
using lay workers in Head Start programs, rather than as 
model for their use.—D. T. Lekarczyk. 

10944. Boucher, Michael L. (Syracuse U.) Effects of 
non-verbal communication on attraction and dis- 
closure in a psychotherapy analogue. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6891. 

10945. Brandon, Sydney. (U. Manchester, England) 
Crisis theory and possibilities of therapeutic inter- 
vention. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 
117(54]), 627-633.— Crisis theory holds that personality 
is a dynamic equilibrium, with coping mechanisms 
adaptable to most life situations. Potentially insoluble 
challenge disturbs the balance, produces luidity and 
disorganization, and increases the potential for change, 
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46: 10946-10958 


Brodsky, Carroll M. (U. California, Medical 
School, San Francisco) and t 
interface of 


thropologists. Psychiatrists 
into the delusion of the individual Personality, failing “to 
see the common humanit 
DM all of us, (40 


rager, 

10947. Campbell, Terence W, U. Maryland) Client 
perceptions of Psychotherapists: An analogue 
study. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 


К CES 6892, E ° 
‚ Einhorn, Edward Н, (Hem tead, N.Y.) 
ms and their м "^ 


nal ex 
A Hillside Hospital, 1967090), Vol. Т 


.— Communication 


Aper - А 
les in its universality, clarity, and interpretabl ity in rd 


lic situation, 3 presented.— S, 
i Diam case are S, 
‚ Ellis, Albert. Inst. for Advanced Stud i 
Rational учо , New York, N.Y.) пома n and 
Journal of Individual , 197(Мау), Vol. 2701), 
50-64.— Acknowledges га! -emotive ps ^s 
m to ceni ре па eee a 
пит! similarities a i 
(37 rel) R Howard e af oer 
109%. amt ‚ Bonita С. (Michigan State U.) 
and as related to 


Outcome. 
P rie International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6895- 


10951. Falk, Avner, (Washington U) Т, 
Di Ae - in 
0 
SUID) 6096-6097, oneal, Ма, Vol. 
Fukui, Yasuyuki. (Health Adm 
Center, Kanazawa U. Japan) nditioninn 
under the the 


| 


| 
i 
| 
] 


urn 
Н rh 


i 
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CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


65,— Medard Boss discusses his intellectual, , 
Freud, Jung, and Heidegger and how cach conte 
to Boss's approach to Р'Успоапајувія 8 J. м 
10954. Heilbrun, Alfred B. (Emo; Uj 
nce for therapist initial interview style me t 
nction of "client" and therapist social role vari. 
ables. Journal of Counseling Psychology, ТТІ), 

18(4), 285-291.—Tested the hypothesis that fem 
preference for directive-nondireciive int style in 


erviewer 
the initial boat Contact would be influenced by social 
role variables relevant to prior social history, TI 


Status and sex and the sex-role identity of the 
were investigated for females varying in readiness 
therapy, The sex-role identity of Ss was determined: 

the Masculinity-Femininity scale of the Adjective Chee 
List. 71 college females rated their preference for 
therapist directive-nondirective response alternatives om | 
а transcript of an initial Psychotherapeutic interview, 
High-readiness Ss preferred less directive in 

from high-status therapists. Low-readiness Ss, given 


therapist. status, preferred greater directiveness 


male than female therapists; given low therapist 
the opposite preference pattern obtained. Further 
ysis by "client" sex role indicates these distinct n 


erence patterns by readiness level are 1 
жо females. (19 ref.) —/ournal анг 
5. Hill, Denis. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) On the contributions of рус О ИНИН 1 
: Mechanism and meaning. British і 
of Parchiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 609-615.— Py. 
choanalysis is the only rational theory. of 
vior available to modern psychiatry which hat 
‘ance to its work, but there are doubts about the 
of psychoanalysis in science and about how it 
used. In the method, the investigator uses himself 
an instrument іп such а way that the relationship with hi 
patient results in the latter becoming more aware of hit 
own psychic reality. Unlike the method of physical 
Sciences, observation on the outside of things, we can 
only know others on the inside, and by knowing help. 
lo know themselves, by an act of identification. 


d 


—R. 1. Sulzer. 

10956. R. F. & SI D. A. (Bethlem 
Royal Hosp., London, England) The personal ques 
lionnaire as a method assessing 


Peychotherapy. British Journal of Psychiatry, f 
. 117541), 623-626.—7 d a ps 

community ward, all with long-standing ps. 

personality problems, were interviewed weekly. A sell 

report measure, called the Personal Questionnaire (POL 

constructed individually for cach patient failed to show 

immediate improvement effects following 


hotherapy sessions. A trend toward f 
core 12-wk period of PQ sorting was ee 
1. Sulzer 


10957. Hollander, Toni G. (Syracuse U.) тә — 


Snore playing on a 


change . Dissertation. Abstracts In 
ternational, PA Mayi Vol 31(1-B), 6903-6904. 
Kane, F і 


experience. American Journal of Prychiatry, 
Бун) Vot 127(7), 954-957.—Reports а survey 


^ in 
T pow о вее adverse reactions to participation 
LE C ELI. 


Psychiatrists surveyed 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


eactions. Informed consent, screening, 

it setting, and follow-up were lacking in many cases, 
asd the professional affiliations of the group leaders 
were uncertain. It is concluded that these data suggest 


that patients should be cautioned about participation in 


T „Journal abstract. 
p^ Kay, D. W., Fahy, Thomas, & Garside, R. F. 


Victoria Infirmary, Newcastle ا‎ Tyne, 
nd) A seven-month double-blind trial of 
ptyline and diazepam in ECT-treated de- 

d patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 

Рес), Vol. 117(541), 667-671.—In a trial with 132 

ives advantages of using amitryptyline rather 

than diazepam were shown on rating scales, and in fewer 

suicides, less réGuirement for continued shock therapy, 

and fewer failures to improve. However, side effects were 
nt.—R. L. Sulzer. 

10960. Kubie, Lawrence S. (Sheppard & Enoch Pratt 
Hosp, Towson, Md.) The destructive potential of 
humor in psychotherapy. American Journal of Psychi- 
airy, 1970(Jan), Vol. 127(7), 861-866.—Asserts that the 
we of humor by the psychiatrist is potentially destructive 
{o the psychotherapeutic relationship. Sometimes ex- 
moo therapists can use humor without doing harm, 

inning therapists who imitate them may do 

irremediable damage. Too often the patient's stream of 
feeling and thought is diverted from spontaneous 
channels by the therapist's humor; it may even be 
arrested and blocked. Toward the end of successful 
therapy, as a patient gradually achieves a pro; ressively 
deeper self-understanding, gentle and sympathetic hu- 
En sometimes help him to mobilize a determination 
уа his new insights so that he can limit, control, 
4 guide the symptomatic expression of what remains 
the neurotic process.—Journal abstract. 
10961. Marks, Isaac. (Bethlem Royal & Maudsley 
^ London, England) The future of the psycho- 
ПРА 8. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
ЧИ! ), 69-73.—Current trends include the application 
erent psychotherapeutic techniques to selected 
ave: E problems, refinement into more specific terms of 
E questions, more attention being, paid to the 
ч шигаре ingredients of each technique, and a 
fom single general theories about psychiatric 
disorder to mu tiple lower order ones, Future training 
boe I» more efficient, perhaps employing intense 
raining in sensitivity-type groups in place of 
sva ^ analyses, and training will be more broad bi 
nd. the psychiatrist knowledge of allied disciplines 
сы ethology and clinical psychology. (19 ref.)—R. L. 


044 Meissner, W. W. (Massachusetts Mental 
Center, Boston) Notes on identification: Il. 
рен кюп of related concepts. Psychoanalytic Quar- 
e ol 1, Vol. 40(2), 277-302.— Attempts “to clarify 

tif the concepts involved in the understanding of 
гу processes . . . . [Considered are] related 
m earns emen киш, 

for; ‚ introjection/projection, as well as the 
of identification.” distinctiveness of these 

and their interrelationships are discussed.—J. 


10963. Мййег.К Mant i 
Рус, 5 red. (U. Heidelberg, 
tion latric Clinic, W. Germany) - inolie Aggres- 
and ving neurotische Ideologie. [Criminal a ion 
Kinderp otic ideology.) Praxis der eror chait 1 und 

sychiatrie, 1971(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 3-8.— Presents 


jents with ri 
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the case study of an antisocial male adolescent with 
aggressive, rebellious, and anti-Semitic behaviors and the 
resulting legal and psychotherapeutic problems.—H. A. 
Euler. 

10964. Olsen, Edward H. (Marquette U., Medical 
School) The marriage: A basic unit for psychother- 
apy. American Journal of Psychiatry, 197\(Jan), Vol. 
127(7), 945-948.—Marriage is a basic system in which 
most adults attempt to satisfy their needs for unification 
and autonomy. The psychotherapist is believed to be 
more effective working with an existing system than 
establishing a competing dyadic relationship with 1 of 
the spouses. He can help each individual differentiate 
and also facilitate the couple’s capacity for a productive, 
satisfying intimacy. A case report is included.—Journal 
abstract. 

10965. Porter, Ruth. (Ed.) The role of learning in 
psychotherapy: A Ciba Foundation symposium. 
Boston, Mass.: Little, Brown, 1968. хіі, 340 p.— Presents 
a series of papers delivered at the 1968 Ciba Foundation 
"Ri nii on the role of learning in psychotherapy. 

opics covered include ethology, validation of results of 
psychotherapy, learning саш in education and 
treatment, and prospects for the future. Discussions 
following presentation of each paper are included. 

10966. Rhodes, Roy С. (Indiana U.) Measuring 
change in short-term psychotherapy using the 
Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire as the 
instrument. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6412. 

10967. Roberts, F. J. (U. Bristol, БШП) Conjoint 
marital therapy and the Prisoner's Dilemma. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 
67-73.—Presents the case of a couple successfully 
treated by conjoint marital therapy. An attempt is made 
to apply games theory to marriage, and more particularly 
the Prisoner's Dilemma game to communications be- 
tween marital partners.—A. C. Bower. 

10968. Rozhnov, V. E. Spetsial'nye voprosy 
psikhoterapli. [Special problems in psychotherapy.] In 
A. F. Biblin (Ed.), "Pervaya Vsesoyuznaya konferentsiya 

roblemam meditsinskol deontologil.” (See PA, Vol. 
46:issue 5) 41-50, Discusses (а) hetero- and auto- 
suggestive factors in the therapeutic effect of "rational 
therapy, activating methods, suggestion in the awake 
state and in hypnosis, autogenic training or the relax- 
ational method, etc."; (b) problems in hypnotherapy; (c) 
psychotherapy in medical psychology; and (d) training 
in psychotherapy among the medical personnel.—4. D. 
London. 

10969. Schmideberg, Melitta. (199 Gloucester Place, 
London, England) A contribution to the history of the 
psycho-anal in Britain. British Journal 
of Psychiatry, 197\(Jan), Vol. 118(542), 61-68.—From 30 

г. of the closest possible contact with the world's 
lending psychoanalytic centers, the author feels that 
there is something fundamentally wrong with analysts 
and analysis. The history of the various analytical 
societies shows the splits, disillusionment, and friction 
among the analysts, just as objective recording of 
therapeutic success reveals far too many bad stories. 
Even in the United States the trend may be away from 
once glamorous psychoanalysis and toward recognition 
of the ter importance of the therapist's positive 
personality, intuition, and warm concern for the patient, 
as opposed to some special theory and training.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 
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10970. Silverman, Martin A. (State U. New York, 


has made available to the psychoanalyst a collection of 
very valuable developmental data that deserves serious 
attention...it can be said that the painstaking re- 


searches of Piaget and his co-workers have yielded data California, Medic 
of inestimable value to the psychoanalytic investigator," adoption: Re 
=. Z. Elias. ican Journal 

10971. Socarides, Charles W. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 948-950, 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) On disillusionment: The desire frequently seek psychiatric tre 
to remain disappointed. British Journal of Medical of 419 children at a neuropsy: 
Psychology, 1971(Маг), Vol. 44(1), 35-44.— Presents this finding. It is proposed th. 
theoretical and clinical data relating to the affect of Tearing amon 
disillusionment in order to further develop the psycho- adopted child. 


by the nature of their impact on objects rather than by a 
demonstrably common and unitary drive. In psychic 
development, the indispensable components of wish, 
intention, or purpose are secondarily assimilated to the 


consequences. This does not mean that certain elements sistic transfe 
of aggression do not have an instinctual origin or елу, 1971, Vol. 40(2), 264- 
i involved in the psychoana 
fight transference. “Ехатрі 
widely different symptomatolo, 
have in common сег 


die (pragmatically considered) [denied], even if . - [this] 
view of such a drive and its relationship to aggression 
differs from that proposed by Freud." (91 ref.)]—. Z. 


10974. Szasz, Thomas S. (State U. New York, 


State, justice will cease to exist or be redefined as U.) Rating 
by untrain 
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10975. Toussieng, Povl 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) The growth of School, Oklahoma City) Ch 
logical thinking: Piaget's contribution to ego psy- ега, American Journ 
chology. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1971, Vol. 40(2), 41(1), 58-64. 
317-341.—Reviews the contributions of Piaget in the era are quickly becoming anachronisms 
study of the development of logical thinking in the child. era, It is insensible to still use the standar 
“Although Piaget does not address himself to the conflict defunct industrial era to weigh an 
situations that are the psychoanalyst’s main concern, he effectiveness of a child’s psychologic. 
has conducted careful research into an area of ego functioning in the computer era. It 
development that is of great theoretical and clinical current models of * 
import. His precise mapping out of the epigenetic dispensed with, and 
' sequences in the development of thought and cognition setting the goals for any therapeutic int. 
behalf—even to letting them decide wı 
needed at all.—Journal abstract. 
Henry Н. & Anderson, Hans, (U. 
al School, Los Angeles) Studies in 
quests for psychiatric treatment, Amer- 
of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
nts of adopted children 
atment for them. A study 
chiatric institute confirms 
at certain patterns of child 
в adoptive parents contribute to their 
ren's difficulties.— 
10977. Zetzel, Elizabeth R. 
10972. Stevens, Barbara. The Psychotherapist and proach to the borderline 
women’s liberation. Social Work, 1971(Jul), Vol. 16(3), Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
12-18.—Analyzes the role of women in this society and that the diagnosis of the 
the problems that stem from the oppressive division of distinctions between (a) unresolved i 
sex roles. Insight into the sociopolitical roots of these (b) regressive changes 
rese developmental or situ 
denied. Implications for Psychotherapy are discussed, failure to establish ci 
with emphasis on the therapist’s values and attitudes ment involves consid 
toward female patients. The case history of a young therapist to help th 
woman recently separated from her alcoholic husband is patient relationship. 
presented to illustrate issues discussed.—Journal abstract, capable of toleratin 
10973. Stone, Leo. Reflections on the Psychoan- emergence of re 
alytic concept of aggression. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, this and other li 
1971, Vol. 40(2), 195-244.— Views “the phenomenon of capable of mai 
aggression, and its psychological functions and repre- provided the th 
Sentations, as the aggregate of diverse acts, having — limited manner 
diverse origins, and bound together, sometimes loosely, srract. 


W. (U. Oklah 
herapy in a new 
„ 1971(Jan), Vol, 
of the industrial 
in the computer 
ds from the now 
d appraise the 
al make-up and 
is suggested that 
ealthy child" be 
ively involved in 
ervention on their 
hether any help is 


al of Orthopsychiati 
— The goals and techniques 


"the mentally hi 
children be acti 


—Observes that pare 


Journal abstract. 
A developmental ap- 
patient. American Journal of 
127(7), 867—871.—Proposes 
ne patient involves 
ntrapsychic conflict, 
attributable to a period of serious 
ational stress, and (c) significant 
ertain basic ego functions. Treat- 
erable activity and structure by the 
e patient utilize a realistic doctor- 
- Borderline patients are seldom 
g the painful affect integral to the 
‘gressive transference reactions. Despite 
imitations, many borderline patients are 
ntaining a high degree of adaptation, 
erapist remains available to them in a 
for an indefinite period.—Journal ab- 


Therapeutic Process 


gel, Klaus. Unanalyzability and narcis- 
bances. Psychoanalytic Quar- 
276.— Discusses the problems 
lysis of certain patients who 
es are given of 5 patients with. 
gy and character. They 
tain manifestations of the primal 
erence, leading to a transference resistance; they 
on being cured by receiving real love from an 
otent analyst. This primal transference resistance 
ught to be unanalyzable if there is loss of the 


transf. 
insist 
Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) Justice in the отпір, 
therapeutic state. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1970(Sep), іѕ tho 
Vol. 11(5), 433-444. The writings of Benjamin Rush transference illusion. The question is raised whether 
articulate the principles of the therapeutic state in which unanalyzability in general is due to an unanalyzable 
the citizen-patient's conduct is governed by the clinical primal transference.” —J. Z, Elias. 
10979. Crowder, James E. (Michigan State U.) 
nsference, transference dissipation, and inen: 
cation in successful vs. unsuccessful psycho- 
У. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
1(11-В), 6894-6895. ; 
: Gauss Alan S. (Teachers Coll., Columns 
of therapeutic warmth and депе 
ed judges. Psychological Reports, 1971(ип), 


peut ng relief from suffering. Tra 
Conflict is removed by t егару imposed by the late, tifi 
using force if necessary. The behavioral technologist th 
seeks the destruction of law and justice and their Vol. 3 


714.—Presented typescripts of therapy 
segments representative of the Truax Warmth and 
Genuineness scales to 20 female elementary school 
teachers for rank ordering on the dimensions of 
acceptance-rejection and genuineness-falseness. Corre- 
lations between rankings and the Truax criteria for 
warmth were generally positive and moderately high, 
with an over-all positive r, whereas r with genuineness 
was generally low and negative, with an over-all low 
sitive value. Vocal cues influenced ratings of 
enuineness more than those of warmth, and verbal style 
influenced judgments of warmth more than those of 
genuineness. Comparisons are made with previous 
studies of naive judges’ ratings of empathy. Implications 
for therapeutic practice are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
10981. Kawakami, Norio. (Kyoto U., Japan) GSR and 
plethysmographic changes during different modes 
ol reference to experiencing: An experimental ap- 
proach to psychotherapeutic process. Psychologia: 
An International Journal of Psychology in the Orient, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 13(2-3), 121—129.—Recent studies have 
emphasized the feeling process as а common phenom- 
enon during psychotherapy. Most theories, however, 
describe the phenomenon only metaphorically. The 
present study investigated the relation between ex- 
perimentally produced degrees of reference to ex- 
periencing and degrees of physiological tension. It was 
intended that the significance of experiencing theory for 
Psychotherapy be clarified. Ss were 32 male and female 
students, Photoplethysmographic and GSR changes were 
Tecorded under 8 different types of instructions. Possible 
conditions to elicit the different results obtained are 
Suggested. (15 ref.)—R. D. Nance. 
P ш» Sandler, J., Dare, C., & Holder, A. (Inst. of 
КУ, London, England) Basic psychoanalytic 
Ps sopta: IX. Working through. British Journal of 
fd 1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 617-621.—For 
quM working through represented the work entailed in 
the ола resistances to change due to the tendency for 
eal drives to cling to accustomed patterns of 
analyte y After uncovering conflicts and resistances, 
Иш; Work called working through was required to 
uses ү pete intellectual insight to actual change. The 
only ү escriptive of a clinical process but not the 
interpret na determining whether or not change follows 
necessa, a 2 or insight. Reinforcement and reward are 
best p Eiscromplish learning but are seen to occur 
through, (29 EX awe: pem labeled working 
RA. e ulzer. 
БЫШЫ Sandler, J., Dare, С. & Holder, A. (Inst. of 
concepts: X ondon, England) Basic psychoanalytic 
British Ds . Interpretations and other interventions. 
53- ed of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 118(542), 
listen, a d analyst invites the patient to talk to him, 
Processes ve through largely unconscious perceptual 
ê patient omes to understand the deeper meaning of 
and other ни, Interpretation includes comments 
Making ihe al interventions which have the aim of 
Psychological patient aware of some aspect of his 
Conscious unctioning of which he was not previously 
analysis de erapeutic change as a consequence of 
‘Uctured pends, to a large degree, on provision of a 
Tamework 5d Organized conceptual and affective 
owing ош Which the patient can place his 
experience ine of himself and his subjective 
10984. Si imself and others. (40 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 
- Simon, Justin; Fink, Geraldine, & Endicott, 


Vol. 283), 711- 
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Noble A. (State U. New York, Downstate Medical 
Center, Brooklyn) A study of silence in a recorded 
analysis. Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1967(Jul), Vol. 
16(3-4), 224-233.—Presents a preliminary report of 
research on a recorded psychoanalysis. The analysis of 
an obsessional woman is being conducted utilizing 
classical technique, and the sessions are audio-recorded. 
The report concerns the manifestation of certain speech 
disruptions and silence measured under different con- 
ditions of resistance. Data support the hypothesis that 
shifts in the balance of resistance forces are meaningfully 
reflected in shifts of speech disruption measured as 
silence. There is suggestive confirmation of the hypoth- 
esis that speech disruption is a preferred manifestation of 
resistance arising from conflicts which are mobilized in 
the transference neurosis. (27 ref.}—S. R. Diamond. 


Group Therapy 


10985. Abroms, Gene M., Fellner, Carl H., & 
Whitaker, Carl A. (U. Wisconsin, Medical School) The 
family enters the hospital. American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 1971(Арг), Vol. 127(10), 1363-1370.— Presents а 
preliminary report of 18-mo full-time inpatient treatment 
of 100 patients and their families. Although a therapeutic 
impasse dictated most family admissions, the index Ss 
improved as much as nonfamily-patient controls. The 
fact of family admission was a powerful therapeutic act 
in itself. Because the program was intense and short- 
term, it gave little opportunity for Ss to regress. A 
discussion of results is meant to be only suggestive and 
preparatory to an adequately controlled investigation. 
More use of this type of treatment and less of the 
customary “dilute” outpatient care is recommended. 
—Journal abstract. 

10986. Aponte, Joseph F. (U. Kentucky) Group 
systematic desensitization: A test of the counter- 
conditioning hypothesis with cognitive and emo- 
tional modes of test anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6251. 

10987. Bell, Robert L. (Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Houston, Tex.) Practical applications of psy- 
chodrama: Systematic role-playing teaches social 
skills. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
21(6), 189-191.—Describes a technique in which sys- 
tematic role-playing was used to give patients experience 
in appropriate social behavior. No rigid or standardized 
procedures were employed, but several helpful proce- 
dures are suggested. Some of these include (a) consid- 
eration of the types of social skills a patient needs to 
develop most, (b) informal meetings to facilitate social- 
ization, (c) little concern for patient dynamics, (d) 
role-reversal techniques, (e) homework tasks, (f) limiting 
the group to 12 members, and (g) choosing staff 
embers who feel comfortable with role-playing. —P. 
Hertzberg. 

10988. Bernstein, Norman R. & Tinkham, Caroline B. 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) Group ther- 
apy following abortion. Journal of Nervous & Mental 
Disease, 1971(May), Vol. 152(5), 303-314.—Describes 
the authors’ experiences in forming and conducting 
“short-term group therapy with single and married 
women who had obtained therapeutic abortions.” Issues 
discussed included their own attitudes and those of 
professionals toward abortions, sex, guilt, and women’s 
rights. “The groups served to reduce guilt, to enhance 
assimilation of the experience, and helped put the 
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experience into proportion for its members.” It is 
Suggested that groups of this type can be of value for 
both therapy and research. (24 ref.)—R. Denis. 

10989. Dean, Stanley R. (U. Florida, Medical School) 
The role of self-conducted group therapy in 
psychorehabilitation: A look at Recovery, Inc. Amer- 
ican Journal 
934-937.— Self-conducted therapeutic clubs fill a need in 


abstract. 
10990. Goldstein, Steven R. (Temple U.) Differential 
effects of physical and nonphysical encounter group 


10991. Grosz, Hanus J. & Wagoner, Robert. (Indiana 
U., Medical Center, Indianapolis) MMPI and EPPS 
profiles of high and low verbal interactors in therapy 
» 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
951-955.— Recorded the frequency of verbal interactions 


10992, Hanson, Philip G., Rothaus, Paul; O'Connell, 
. (Veterans Administration 


— while 2 mental mechanisms that inf] 
m om haven i th tluence Ss to learn 
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Louis, Mo.) Practical applications of Psychodrama; 
An action therapy for chronic patients, Hospital & 
Community Psychiatry, 1970(Jun), Vol, 21(6), 187- 
189.—Describes the use of psychodrama as part of a 
multidimensional rehabilitation Program for long-term 
patients, especially designed to teach Ss with a low level 
of functioning. 20 men and women who had been 
hospitalized for an average of 10 yr. took part ina 9-mo 
psychodrama session. Experiences, problems, and useful 
techniques are related. As Ss developed scene and 
tole-played, the responsibility for handling delusional 
material presented by a protagonist was given to the 
group. 10 Ss were placed on terminal level for 1-10 mo, 
following the therapy. Psychodramatic techniques are 
believed to facilitate the learning of^new attitudes and 
behaviors.— P. Hertzberg. 


Behavior & Conditioning Therapy 


10994. Boer, Arend Р. (U, South Dakota) Toward 
preventive Psychotherapy: Experimental reduction 
of Psychophysiological stress through prior behav- 
ior therapy training. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6890. 

10995. Brown, Herbert A. (State U. New York, Stony 
Brook) Systematic desensitization: Countercondi- 
tioning or expectancy manipulation? Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6253. 

10996. Calef, Ruth А. (Southern Illinois U.) The role 
of hierarchy, relaxation, and focussing variables in 
the modification of test anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6253. 9 

10997. Cautela, Joseph R. & Wisocki, Patricia A. 
(Boston Coll.) Covert sensitization for the treatment 
of sexual deviations. Psychological Record, 1971(Win), 
Vol. 21(1), 37-48.—Presents a detailed procedural 
description of covert sensitization applied to the treat- 
ment of various maladaptive sexual behaviors. Covert 
Sensitization is described to the patient as an aversive 
conditioning technique in which he, in imagination, pairs 
the pleasurable object within a noxious setting with the 
image of himself vomiting on himself, the sexual objesi 
and every aspect of the stimulus situation. Empirica 
support for the technique is reported. The use of А 
Procedures in conjunction with covert sensitization, m 
Providing of alternate modes of behavior, and (00 
Possibility of aversion generalization are discussed. ( 
Tef.)—Journal abstract. 

ЙЕ Connor, William Н. (U. Wisconsin) Sonnet. 
conditioning of state anxiety by brief muscle rel ах 
ation training: A Psychophysiological study. MER 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 
6893. 


10999. Edelman, Robert I. (Florida Technological o 
Orlando) Operant conditioning treatment 9 
encopresis. Journal of Behavior Therapy & opan 
Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 71—73.—Treatec b 
12-yr-old girl with a history of chronic encopresis y 
periods of isolation as a punishment for fecal soiling, ea 
later, in addition, by relieving her of dishwashing Wi li 
she did not soil. The undesirable behavior үш 
Ceased after 41 wk. of this management їп the роле 
Situation. There was no evidence of symptom su ae 
tution, and there were indications of enhanced ae 
and interpersonal performance. At a 3-mo follow-up ed 
improvement was reported to have been maintained. 
—Journal abstract. 
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11000. Fishman, Steven T. (U. Missouri) Systematic 
desensitization of interpersonal social anxiety and 
the effects of suggestion upon its outcome. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 


6255. " 

11001. Friedman, D. E. & Lipsedge, M. S. (St. 
Bartholomew’s Hosp., London, England) Treatment of 
phobic anxiety and psychogenic impotence by 
systematic desensitization employing methohex- 
itone-induced relaxation. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(7ап), Vol. 118(542), 87- 90.— Reports the results of 
behavior therapy using systematic desensitization with 
methohexitone-induced relaxation in 124 patients with 
phobic anxiety states. The disorders included social 
anxeties, monósymptomatic and heterosexual phobias, 
and the agoraphobic syndrome. After a mean period of 
19.4 mo. (range 6 mo. to 5 yr.), 47 patients (38%) were 
symptom free, 63 (51%) were improved, and only 14 
red no change. (15 ref.)—Journal summary. 

. Johnson, James M. (State University Coll. 
New York, Plattsburgh) Using parents as Gontilqenoy 
managers. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
103-710.—Instructed the parents of a 9-yr-old boy and 
an ll-yr-old girl on how to eliminate the disturbing 
behaviors of their children during the dinner meal. A 
combination of extinction and avoidance procedures was 
used to reduce the noisy responses by the children, and, 
Rent, a fading technique was used to adjust the 
ү, preferences. The program was carried out entirely 
| the parents; the children were never seen by E. The 
the оз were modified after 20 sessions under 
contingencies. Problems encountered while in- 
structing the parents in behavioral techniques are 
та abstract. 

| . Lane, Robe А i У 
(Wisconsin State U., Oshkosh) Behavior eerie А 
отеу, Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
Мау), Vol. 21(5), 150-153.— Describes the case of a 
SEO E culating, mentally retarded male to 
ior-modifi onstructive approach using positive behav- 
SCR EAE procedures. Coffee was used as a 
listo et forcer in fixed and random interval sched- 
ingernails) Prot an undesirable behavior (pulling out 
ior-modific; Problems encountered in initiating a behav- 
Personnel are dine т the attitudes of hospital 

iscussed.—P. Hertzberg. 
atest o Layne, Carl C. (Southern Illinois U.) The 
rats, De dgestion in implosive therapy for fear of 
31(10-B) кощ International, 1971(Арт), Vol. 
(ошо, 1480, oe B. & Gaarder, Kenneth R. 
romyograph i; ensington, Md.) A simplified elec- 
training, pU eedback apparatus for relaxation 
Psychic ا‎ of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
external cle t 71(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 39-43.—Describes 
the closin, оше feedback techniques which provide 
is own ae As in a control loop enabling an S to alter 
tension ith Pe a variables. Control of muscle 
Method е feedback EMG gives an improved 
therapies RS achieving deep relaxation for behavior 
Noise leye] dm alternatives involving input coupling, 
Stimulated, s isplay method, sensory modality to be 
Considered rae methods, and safety features are 
(5 тег) ро trying to arrive at ап optimal instrument. 

11006, Кш abstract. 
odii. Callum, Robert N. (U. Missouri) The 

of cigarette smoking behavior: A com- 
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parison of treatment techniques. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6264. 

11007. McGlynn, F. Dudley; Reynolds, E. Joyce, & 
Linder, Lowell H. (Mississippi State U.) Experimental 
desensitization following therapeutically oriented 
and physiologically oriented instructions. Journal of 
Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 2(1), 13-18.—Assigned 39 female undergraduates 
with a fear of mice (selected by scores on the Behavioral 
Avoidance Test) to 1 of 4 groups and instructed them 
that they were (a) studying a form of therapy (Group A), 
(b) studying the relationship of heart rate to fear (Group 
B), and (c) studying the relationship of heart rate to 
various mental images (Group C). Group D received no 
treatment. Groups A, B, and C received relaxation 
training, while Groups A and B received identical 
analogue desensitization training. Groups A and B 
showed significant (p < .01) improvement over Groups 
C and D. No significant differences were found between 
the 2 treatment groups or between the 2 control groups. 
Results do not support the concept of a "therapeutic set" 
found in previous studies.—S. Knapp. 

11008. Riebold, Floyd E. (Texas Technological U.) 
The effectiveness of programmed material as a 
method for assisting parents in regulating consum- 
matory behavior in children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6267-6268. 

11009. Sopina, Mary V. (U. Arizona) Self concept 
changes in adolescents following behavior modi- 
fication. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6268-6269. 

11010. Stark, James E. (U. Georgia) The compar- 
ative efficacy of three behavior modification tech- 
niques in the treatment of interpersonal anxiety. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-В), 6914. 

11011. Stedman, James M., Peterson, Travis L., & 
Cardarelle, James. (U. Texas, Medical School, San 
Antonio) Application of a token system in a pre- 
adolescent boys' group. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2(1) 23- 
29 Describes group therapy with preadolescents as 
presenting an excellent opportunity to employ operant 
conditioning principles. Procedures used in establishin 
an operant approach in a group of 8 10-12 yr. ol 
hostile-aggressive boys are described. Quantitative data 
and qualitative observation indicate that operant tech- 
niques are successful in increasing the rate of prosocial 
responses and decreasing deviant behavior.—Journal 
abstract. : 

11012. Stephen, Louis S. (U. New Mexico) Subject- 
experimenter relationship influence on habit modi- 
fication. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6306. 

11013. Stuart, Richard B. (U. Michigan) Behavioral 
contracting within the families of delinquents. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 1-1 1.—Describes the use of 
behavioral contracting to strengthen the control of 
family and school over the behavior of delinquents. A 
behavioral contract is defined as a means of scheduling 
the exchange of positive reinforcements among 2 or more 
persons. The use of these contracts is predicated upon 4 
assumptions: (a) receipt of positive reinforcements in 
interpersonal exchanges is a privilege rather than a right; 
(b) effective interpersonal agreements are governed by 
the norm of reciprocity; (c) the value of an interpersonal 
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exchange is a direct function of the range, rate, and 
magnitude of the positve reinforcements mediated by 
that exchange; and (d) rules create freedom in inter- 
personal exchanges, The use of a behavioral contract 
with a 16-yr-old delinquent girl is described and 
analyzed using Markovian methods. (25 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11014. Tenbrunsel, Thomas W., Lottman, Thomas J., 
Coby, William F., & Oziel, Leon J. (Capitol Area 
Comprehensive Health Planning Assoc., Lansing, Mich.) 
A group token program for the education of the 
mentally ill. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
743—746.—Established a group token program to in- 
crease motivation, participation, and involvement within 
the framework of an activities therapy adult education 
program. The structure of the program consisted of 4 
semiautonomous groups of 8-10 mental patients within a 
token economy system. Pre- and posttreatment measures 
of group problem solving and social interaction were 
taken, using the Group Task Puzzles and the Social 
Activity Scale. Significant differences in amount of 
communication in both situations were found between 
the pre- and posttreatment groups. No significant 
differences in rate of group problem solving were noted. 
Implications for future research in program development 
are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11015. Tyler, John D. (U. Texas) Fear extinction 
using a reciprocal inhibition technique. Dissertation 
docs International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6914— 
6915. 

11016. Wark, David M. (U. Minnesota) An inex- 
pensive apparatus for desensitization by recorded 
tape. Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Psychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 37-38.— Describes the 
use of portable cassette tape recorders for desensiti- 
zation. The apparatus consists of 2 tape recorders, tapes 
of hierarchy scenes and relaxation instructions, and 
remote control switches. Several uses for the equipment 
are outlined.—Journal abstract. 

11017. Wolpe, Joseph & Theriault, Norman. (Temple 
U., Medical School) Francois Leuret: A progenitor of 
behavior therapy. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
Experimental Psychiatry, 1971(Маг), Vol. 2(1), 19— 
21.—Discusses Francois Leuret, a French physician. 
During the Ist half of the 19th century without the 
benefit of experimental models, this doctor treated 
psychiatric patients by directly attempting to change 
their habits. His viewpoint is expressed in excerpts from 
his writings, and some of his therapeutic methods are 
delineated.—Journal abstract. 


Special & Adjunctive Therapy 


11018. Bartlett, Esther E. (181 Adams St., Quincy, 
Mass) The use of hypnotic techniques without 
hypnosis per se for temporary stress. American 
Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Арг), Vol. 13(4), 
273-278.—Hypnotic techniques utilize normal, simple, 
natural methods to modify or control inappropriate 
behavior by suggestion, without the formal induction of 
hypnosis. They are uniquely suitable for any patient's 
needs in any type of temporary stress—M. V. Kline. 

11019. Bigelow, Newton & Ruben, Peter. (Marcy State 
Hosp., N.Y.) Music and milieu. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 502-515.— Considers that music 
should be the main force in milieu treatment of the 
mentally ill. The use of lullabies and martial music to 
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symbolically represent mother-love and aggression to a 
51-yr-old catatonic woman and the beneficial effects on 
the patient are noted. The combination of music and 
painting in the treatment of an 8-yr-old boy with feelings 
of rejection and abandonment is described. A music 
program which utilizes staff and patients in a state 
hospital is outlined. Case histories of a 28- and a 
29-yr-old woman are presented to indicate the benefits of 
such a program. An appendix is included which lists the 
basic instrumentation and repertoire for a concert band, 
a stage band, a combo, and a chorus.—S. Knapp. 

11020. Golan, Harold Р. (77 Bay State Rd., Boston, 
Mass.) Control of fear reaction in dental patients by 
hypnosis: Three case reports. American Journal of 
Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Арг), Vol. 13(4);:279—284.—Fear 
is 1 of the 4 basic drives in humans. Various case 
histories illustrate how hypnosis can aid in alleviating 
fear and ameliorating difficult operative situations.—M. 
V. Kline. 

11021. Johnston, Edwin & Donoghue, John R. (U. 
Portland) Hypnosis and smoking: A review of the 
literature. American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 265-272.—Reviews the use of 
hypnosis in the treatment of smoking. Although there are 
many clinical reports available, there is almost no good 
research evidence attesting to the effectiveness of 
hypnosis in the elimination of smoking behavior.—M. V. 
Kline. 

11022. McAmmond, Diane M., Davidson, Park O., & 
Kovitz, David M. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) A 
comparison of the effects of hypnosis and relaxation 
training on stress reactions in a dental situation. 
American Journal of Clinical Hypnosis, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
13(4), 233-242.—Skin conductance and self-report anx- 
iety of frightened dental patients were measured during a 
pain tolerance test and an anesthetic injection procedure. 
On the skin conductance measure, relaxation and 
hypnosis were more effective than control for highly 
aroused Ss.—M. V. Kline. 

11023. Menapace, Robert H. & Lana, Robert E. 
(Temple U.) Physical rehabilitation and attitudes of 
CVA and pulmonary patients. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 763-768.—Examined 28 cerebro- 
vascular accident (CVA) inpatients and 28 pulmonary 
outpatients for attitudes toward hospital personnel and 
procedures, self, and sociopolitical issues. GSR records 
were taken during testing. The ensuing 4-6 wk. of 
rehabilitation therapy was conceived to be the attitude- 
influencing procedure. Ss were again given the attitude 
questions, and GSR recordings were taken. Results 
indicate that (a) the physical rehabilitation process did a 
better job in changing attitudes in a desirable direction 
regarding self-perception for CVA inpatients than the 
pulmonary outpatients; and (b) CVA inpatients became 
more skeptical than the pulmonary outpatients about 
hospital procedure and personnel, though the latter 
displayed a reduction in tension about the attitude 
assessment.—Journal abstract. 

11024. Patch, Vernon D. & Refsnes, Carolyn C. 
(Harvard Medical School, Boston, Mass.) An art class 
in a psychiatric ward. Bulletin of Art Therapy, 
1968(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 13-24.—Describes a weekly art 
class for psychiatric day care and hospital patients at à 
metropolitan city hospital. Illustrations of the patients 
art work are presented, and their use in diagnosis and 
treatment discussed. Problems of integrating a new 
therapy into an existing therapeutic program are con- 
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sidered. It is suggested that benefits from art therapy can 
include (a) the provision of an organized group activity, 
(b) help for patients with problems of self-control 
through а structured class situation, and (c) the oppor- 
tunity to identify patients who would benefit from 
individual art therapy. A discussion by Elinor Ulman is 
also. presented.— P. McMillan. 

11025. Perkins, Kenneth A. & Reyher, Joseph. 
Minneapolis Clinic of Psychiatry & Neurology, Minn.) 
Moreeslon, psychopathology and drive represen- 
tation; An experimental hypnotic investigation of 
Impulse inhibition. American Journal of Clinical Hyp- 
nosis, 1971(Apr), Vol. 13(4), 249-258.—A hypnotically 
induced paramnesia involving hostile impulses was 
activated posthypnotically at 3 levels of conflict intensity 
bythe tachistoscopic presentation of words related to the 
paramnesia.—M. V. Kline. 

11026. Pflug, B. & Tülle, R. (U. Tübingen, Neuro- 
dinic, W. Germany) Therapie endogener Depressionen 
durch Schlafentzug. [Therapy for endogenous depres- 
sion by means of sleep deprivation.] Nervenarzt, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 117-124.—Sleep deprivation for 1 
night was administered to 23 endogenous depressives, 11 
neurotic depressives, and 23 normal Ss. For the 
endogenous depressives a significant therapeutic effect 
was obtained whose duration varied. For the neurotic 
depressives this effect was more weakly pronounced in 
that it occurred more irregularly. In 1 case а worsening 
was observed, Examination of circulation showed a rise 
in the systolic blood pressure of the opthalmic artery 
alter sleep deprivation for endogenous depressives but 
not for neurotic depressives and normal Ss. Sleep 
deprivation is recommended as a treatment for 
endogenous depression in its beginning stages as well as 
for thymoleptica resistance. The consequences for the 
treatment of depressive sleep disturbances and the 
meaning of the 24-hr rhythm for endogenous depression 
are discussed.—E. R. Wist. 

" 11027. Pilowsky, I. & McGrath, M. D. (U. Sydney, 
К South Wales, Australia) Effect of ECT on re- 
21565 to a depression questionnaire: Implications 
ony. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), 
25] 17(541), 685-688.—Administered to 45 depressives, 
vali ш questionnaire produced evidence for the 
RU of depressive classes. The effect of ECT 
ей, with responses to items considered related to 
‚| дш depression, the most likely to change after 
irk. L. Sulzer. 

En. Vidart, Lionel. Vers un thermalisme in- 
ia en psychiatrie. [Toward an institutional 
ies үш psychiatry.) Annales Médico-Psycholo- 
finde 71(Jan), Vol. 1(1), 1-13.—Reviews the ancient 
Davee, useful “water cures” as they apply to the 
spa ric patient. Treatment at a medically oriented 
ased. nsists of more than the hydrotherapy on which it is 
and tr It is almost always combined with psychotherapy 
el ee in relaxation methods by skilled instructors. 
prod ion is regarded not as a panacea nor a simple 

ЫС! Of physical treatment methods, but more а 
Patients b which must be acquired gradually. Many 
institut, egin to benefit simply by removal to a therm: 
tional i n, away from perturbing family and occupa- 

8 Es Each must be prepared psychologically for 

imsej © CPS to follow this interruption if he is to fin 
Tedisco again, taking as the point of departure the 
ost SUEDE of his own body and physical existence. The 
cessful treatment results are obtained with those 
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forms of anxiety which take a concrete form of the 
neurovegetative variety.—H. E. King. 


Drug Therapy 


11029. Aisa, Pilar & Díaz, Ana M. (San Francisco 
Xavier Psychiatric Hosp., Navarre, Spain) Tratamiento 
endovenoso de las depresiones. [Intravenous treat- 
ment of depressions.] Archivos de Neurobiología, 
1969(Apr), Vol. 3202). 209-217.—Studied 38 Ss who were 
treated iv for various types of depression: (a) psychotic 
manic-depression, (b) periodic depression, (c) neurotic 
depression, (d) depression in schizophrenics, (e) reactive 
depression, (f) involuntary depression, and (g) psycho- 
organic depression in the retarded. It is concluded that 
the results obtained with chlorimipramine are superior to 
all other antidepressants. It has an intense activity over 
all depressive symptoms, especially inhibition, anxiety, 
and anguish. There is a greater number of remissions 
when compared to other antidepressants. It is well 
tolerated and can be applied to different types of 
depression. Also, it is noted that chlorimipramine can 
replace electroshock therapy.—4. М. Farfaglia. 

11030. Bahr, F., Llanos, R., & Matussek, N. (Max 
Planck Inst., Munich, W. Germany) Análisis clínico 
cuantitativo del efecto de la fenetilina (captagon) 
sobre los пїйоз hiperquinéticos. [Quantitative clinical 
analysis of the effect of fenetyllin (captagon) on 
hyperkinetic children.) Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 
1970(Sep), Vol. 333), 233-242.—10 hyperkinetic chil- 
dren were treated in a double-blind study with fenetyllin 
(captagon). The effect of the treatment was quantita- 
tively estimated with a time recorder, a movement 
recorder, and a rating scale. The daily dosage was 50-150 
mg. (1-3 tablets) except for 1 S who received a 205-mg 
dosage. During the hospitalization 6 Ss showed a 
substantial to very good improvement, 3 Ss were 
improved only in some aspects, and 1 S was found to be 
deteriorated. In addition to a decrease in motor activity, 
aggressive behavior also decreased. Furthermore, more 
patience, endurance, and emotional stability were ob- 
served. A too large dosage of fenetyllin led to loss of 
appetite and weeping. In 3 cases in which after a 
successful treatment the Ss were sent home, the ther- 
apeutic effects remained HARA (French & German 

aries) (17 ref. English summary. 
sanai ere R. (Child Guidance Clinic, 
Shrewsbury, England) Cyproheptadine hydrochloride 
(periactin) and anorexia nervosa: A case report. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 
681-682.—A 12-yr-old girl with slow progressive weight 
loss, anorexia before onset of menstruation, and presence 
in the family of disturbed relatives showed improvement 
with cyproheptadine hydrochloride. No side effects were 


seen.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11032. Benešová, О. (Charl 
cology, Prague, Czechoslovakia) 
and biochemical aspects in th 
depressant drugs. Activitas 
1970(Aug), Vol. 12(3), 22623 
literature points to evidence that the monoamines play 
an important role treatr 20 
genesis of depression. A significant factor may e the 
ratio between single monoamines rather than the 
absolute value of any one of them. The significance of 


i 5-hydrox! tamine) and their me- 
indolealkylamines (5-hy Xu A кш of 


tabolism seems to increase. 
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thymoleptics with the cholinergic transmission is still to 
be studied in detail. (47 ref.)—H. Bruml. 

11033. Bornstein, S., et al. Intérét thérapeutique de 
l'hydrosarpan 711 dans les états dépressifs et la 
pathologie psychiatrique du présénium. [Therapeutic 
interest of hydrosarpan 711 in depressive states and 
psychiatric pathology of the presenium.] Annales 
Médico-Psychologiques, 1970(Oct), Vol. 2(3), 433-444. 
—The problems brought about by insufficient cerebral 
circulation, which can appear well before a patient may 
be considered geriatric, have been treated by a variety of 
new drugs notable among which is hydrosarpan 711. 
This study reports its use with 73 patients, both 
hospitalized and ambulatory. Its efficacy for deficit 
states related to senility were confirmed and treatment 
was extended to patients with depressive, melancholic, or 
psychotic states in which classic therapies were con- 
traindicated because of vascular problems. Progress was 
followed by clinical observation and psychometric 
testing (intelligence, memory, perceptual structure, and 
personality). A favorable result (86%) confirms the 
Clinical findings reported by others. Particularly en- 
couraging were the effects on ambulatory patients 
classed as presenile depressives with marked psychic 
weakness. Especially among overly driven responsible 
persons hydrosarpan 711 was found to exert a curative 
and sometimes preventive action.—H. E. King. 

11034. Brill, Leon & Chambers, Carl D. (New York 
State Narcotic Addiction Control Commission, New 
York) A multimodality approach to methadone 
treatment of narcotic addicts. Social Work, 1971(Jul), 
Vol. 16(3), 39-51.—Describes a multimodality treatment 
program for narcotic addicts which is primarily geared to 
the goal of abstinence. The psychotherapeutic contin- 
uum serves to help those addicts who can benefit at a 
particular level and to screen those in need of more 
intensive treatment. Treatment includes inpatient or 
ambulatory detoxification, low-dose methadone, high- 
level variable dose methadone maintenance, and resi- 
dential center living with methadone maintenance. Each 
level is described and a case example presented to 
illustrate various principles. It is concluded that such a 
multimodality approach makes a definite contribution to 
the rehabilitation of addicts who might not otherwise be 
reached by more limited programs.—S. Knapp. 

11035. Bunney, William E., Brodie, H. Keith; Murphy, 
Dennis L., & Goodwin, Frederick К. (National Inst. of 
Mental Health, Lab. of Clinical Science, Bethesda, Md.) 
Studies of alpha-methyl-para-tyrosine, L-dopa, and 
L-tryptophan in depression and mania. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Јап), Vol. 127(7), 872- 
881.—Administered L-dopa and L-tryptophan, meta- 
bolic precursors of norepinephrine and serotonin, re- 
spectively, and alpha-methyl-para-tyrosine (aMPT), a 
blocker of catecholamine synthesis, to 34 depressed and 
manic Ss in an attempt to decrease their psychopa- 
thology and test the monoamine theory of affective 
disorders. L-dopa and aMPT clearly altered mood and 
thought patterns in some Ss, while L-tryptophan was less 
active. Analysis of urinary and cerebrospinal fluid amine 
metabolites documented the metabolic effects of the 
compounds during periods of behavioral change. (52 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11036. Cramer, Bertrand. (Medico-Pedagogical Cen- 
ter, Geneva, Switzerland) Delusion of Pregnancy in a 
girl with drug-induced lactation. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 127(7), 960-963.— Presents 
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the case of a 15-yr-old Psychotic girl who developed 
galactorrhea and a delusion of pregnancy while taking 
chlorpromazine. The delusion developed as a result of 
the interaction of the side effects of chlorpromazine and 
the psychological makeup characteristic of pseudocyesis 
patients. Galactorrhea and breast changes are often 
found among patients taking high doses of chlor- 
promazine and conflicts about pregnancy are frequent; 
thus delusions of pregnancy may often occur among 
female institutionalized patients treated with chlor. 
promazine. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11037. Crane, George E. (Spring Grove State Hosp., 
Baltimore, Md.) Persistence of neurological symp- 
toms due to neuroleptic drugs. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 1407-1410, 

11038. Dole, Vincent P., et al. (Rockefeller U.) 
Methadone poisoning: Diagnosis and treatment. New 
York State Journal of Medicine, 1971(Mar), Vol. 71(5), 
541—543.— The history of narcotic intake is important in 
establishing a diagnosis of methadone poisoning since 
the symptoms, apnea and coma, are nonspecific. 
Artifical respiration by the best means immediately 
available should be started without delay. Antidote of 
choice is naloxone hydrochloride (narcan), .01 mg/kg 
iv.; nalorphine hydrochloride (nalline), .1 mg/kg, is also 
an effective antidote. The patient should be continuously 
observed for 24 hr. and further im injections of antidote 
administered as necessary to maintain respiration. 
Lavage, dialysis, and CNS stimulants are contraindicated. 
The importance of secure custody of methadone must be 
emphasized by prescribing physicians.—Journal abstract. 

11039. Fouks, L. Les effets secondaires du 
moditen-retard. [The secondary effects of Moditen- 
Retard.] Psychopharmacologie, 1970(Mar), 14-18.—Dis- 
cusses secondary effects of the long-acting preparation 
fluphenazine enanthate. Effects include dysleptic is 
from overdosage, e.g., passivity, obtundation, an 
depressive or confusional-oniric states. The drug can also 
produce neurological effects, e.g., the akinetic DA 
or hypertonic and dyskinetic syndromes. Characteris a 
and management of these effects are discussed —W. W. 
Meissner. T U 

11040. Gardiner, A. Quentin & Hall, David eA 
Aberdeen, Scotland) Drug monitoring in a ge at 
unit. British Journal of Psychiatry, 197 (Feb), ff c 
118(543), 185-193.—For 307 patients, adverse ae 
such as skin rash, headache, vomiting, sweating, М 
tension, confusion, memory loss, diarrhea, or peel es 
spasm, were most frequent with treatment LASS 
troplexy, antidepressant drugs, and phenothia i 
Incidence of untoward events increased with the er 
of drugs administered, and women experience 
events than men. (17 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. milieu 

11041. Gayral, L. Conduite de la cure a eig] 
hospitalier. [Management in the hospita Dedia 
Psychopharmacologie, 1970(Mar), рус: duling in 
principles of drug management and dosage sche Menit 
use of long-acting fluphenazine ي‎ of the 
hospital treatment of psychotic patients. Внес 
drug on the course of symptoms in Clic A 
phrenia are described. Posthospitalization bia © 
usually indefinite with a maximum remissio 


r.—W. W. Meissner. in, 
1o42. Glick, Ira D., Hauptman, Bruce, oe 
Donald Е. (U. California, Medical School, ychiatric 


Pseudopregnancy: Treatment of periodic ps: 


; Jul), 
illness: A pilot study. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1970 ) 
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-407.— Conducted a pilot study on the use 
ез оГ norethynodrel with mestranol 
(Мол) to produce а pseudopregnant state in treating 
female patients with periodic psychiatric illness. “The 
rationale was to produce a kind of pseudopregnant state 
in the expectation that when treatment was stopped, 
fertility might be enhanced by the operation of com- 
pensatory mechanisms.” 4 female 18-54 yr. old Ss 
received 10-mg enovid for | wk., with weekly increments 
of 10 mg. until 40 mg. was reached. The drug was then 
discontinued for a 2-wk period while Ss received a 
placebo and were observed for 1 mo. 2 Ss showed slight 
improvement, ps qm were unchanged, with no increase 
in depression.—5. Knapp. 

11043. Goldfield, Michael & Weinstein, Morton R. 
(Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Inst., San Francisco, 
Calif.) Lithium in pregnancy: A review with recom- 
mendations. American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 127(7), 888-893.—Reviews studies on the tera- 
togenicity of lithium salts during pregnancy which reveal 
conflicting evidence. It is proposed that lithium therapy 
should be initiated during pregnancy only in severely 
manic women who are unresponsive to other therapy 
and for whom continuing manic behavior would jeop- 
ardize their own or their babies' lives. 6 cautions in the 
use of lithium during pregnancy are offered, including 
avoidance of diuretics and of salt restriction. In addition, 
the formation of an American Registry of Lithium 
Babies is announced. (22 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11044. Helmchen, H. & Kanowski, S. (Free U., 
Psychiatric & Neurological Clinic, Berlin, W. Germany) 
EEG-Veranderungen unter Lithium-Therapie. [EEG 
changes under lithium therapy.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 42(3), 144-148.—1t is asserted that under lithium 
treatment the EEG is very frequently impressively and 
Variously modified. The changes correspond qualita- 
pay in large part to those phenomena observed under 
j erapy with other psychopharmacological drugs. The 
inding raises a series of questions whose answers 
шше that the practical difficulties of the method can 

е overcome in the future.—E. R. Wist. 

DE. Jerí, F. R. (National U. of San Marcos, Lima, 
ted | uso de haloperidol en la esquizofrenia 
hal ча! у en los estados paranoides. [The use of 
id vel in schizophrenic residual and paranoid 
5 (2), sone Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
aa uuo. Te odorless, colorless, and tasteless 
Giron lol concentrate was given to 7 patients, 6 
antipsye MARS and 1 paranoid. 6 Ss would not take any 
Е НАМ Otic medication or accept ECS treatment. In 6 
it үрен produced a complete social remission. In 
allucin, to avoid a relapse or to eliminate troublesome 
ref nations. (French & German summaries) (16 

Улай summary. 

Inst, oe Jirgl, M., Drtil, J., & Čepelák, J. (Research 
ence of епојову, Prague, Czechoslovakia) The influ- 
шор р oe on the behavior of difficult 
12Q), 134-135 ctivitas Nervosa Superior, 1970(May), Vol. 
3 “iis 5.—14. difficult delinquents were admin- 
cn periciazine (a form of neuleptil). Conspicuous 
НК was observed as far as hostility, depression, 
ment ооа were concerned, and moderate improve- 

Gates Observed in emotional lability and thinking. 
treatment, $ a somnolence at the beginning of the 
and even’ ш 2 patients there was also muscle rigidity 
Were tried Гаары Compared with other drugs which 

ore (phenothiazines, bromides, barbitu- 


istered 
improvi 
and ар, 
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rates) the propericiazine was the most effective; the 
dosage was simpler and was more easily tolerated.—4H. 
Bruml. 

11047. Kondrashenko, V. T., Glants, B. RS 
Maerovich, I. M. Giperbaricheskaya oksigenoterapiya 
gipoksicheskikh sostoyanii pri ostrykh cherepno- 
mozgovykh travmakh i ostrykh ékzogennykh 
psikhozakh. [Hyperbaric oxygenotherapy of hypoxic 
states in acute craniocerebral injuries and acute exogenic 
psychoses.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 71(2), 271-277.—Studied the effective- 
ness of oxygen therapy under high-pressure in acute 
cases of craniocerebral injury and exogenic psychosis, 
utilizing observations on 124 19-34 yr. old patients (63 
with II-III degree concussion of the brain and 61 with 
acute psychoses of exogenic origin, ie., CO poisoning 
and alcoholic psychoses), 29 of whom were treated with 
hyperbaric oxygen, 50 with oxygen under normal 
pressure, and 50 with oxygen in combination with other 
methods. Hyperbaric oxygen therapy was shown to be 
much more effective than mere inhalation in dealing 
with hypoxic states and is recommended for the 
treatment of psychoses accompanied by symptoms of 
hypoxia. (English summary) (28 ref.)—I/. D. London. 

11048. Kullander, М. E. (Central Hosp., Women's 
Clinic, Kristianstad, Sweden) A double-blind clinical 
trial of a new sleep-inducing combination of 
methaqualone and etodroxizine compared with 
nitrazepam апа placebo. Arzneimittel-Forschung, 
1969(Sep), Vol. 19(9), 1530-1532.—Isonox, a new sleep- 
inducing drug combination of methaqualone and 8- [4- 
(p-chloro-benzhydryl)-piperazin-l -y1]-3,6-dioxaoctan-1-0l 
(etodroxizine) was investigated in comparison with 
nitrazepam and placebo. The clinical value of isonox was 
shown with the double-blind method. Results are 
discussed and represented in a table and the sequential 
graphs. Ss consisted of 30 women from a gynecological 
ward, average age being 47.8 yr. Isonox proved to be 
significantly better than both placebo and nitrazepam. 2 
Ss spontaneously expressed their view that this was the 
best sleep-inducing preparation they had ever tried. For 
3 Ss it was too strong in the given dosage, indicating that 
in future clinical use 1 capsule might be tried instead of 
2. Isonox has several advantages and is recommended 
for clinical use, especially when other therapy has failed. 
(23 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11049. Lambert, P. A. & Marcou, G. L'oenanthate 
de fluphenazine en traitement post-hospitalier. 
[Fluphenazine enanthate in post-hospital treatment.] 
Psychopharmacologie, 1970(Mar), 26-32.—Presents de- 
tails of administration and advantages of using the 
long-acting preparation of fluphenazine enanthate in the 
management of patients after discharge from the hospital 
E Psychotic illness. Injections are given on biweekly 

asis. This involves ease of administration and better 
control over dosage, and the assurance that the medicine 
is being received by the patient. Parkinsonian-like side 
effects are seen in 20% of patients but are easily 
controlled with artane.—W. W. Meissner. 

11050. Lewis, Wade H. (Santa Rosa Medical Center, 
San Antonio, Tex.) latrogenic psychotic depressive 
reaction in hypertensive patients. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 1416-1417. 

11051. Malleson, Nicolas. (U. London, Research Unit 
for Student Problems, England) Acute ‘adverse reac- 
tions to LSD in clinical and experimental use in the 
United Kingdom. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
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1971(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 229-230.—Surveyed experi- 
ence with 49,500 LSD treatment sessions on 4,300 
patients. Attendant suicide rate was .7/ 1,000, accident 
rate 2.3/1,000, and brief psychosis rate 9/1,000 patients. 
It is concluded that with adequate psychiatric super- 
vision the incidence of such reactions is not prohibitive. 
—R. L. Sulzer. 

11052. Mariátegui, J., Chávez, H., Butler, A., & 
Oballe, J. El clormetiazol en el tratamiento de 
sindromes ansiosos. [Chlormethiazole in the treatment 
of anxious syndromes.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 32(4), 307-316.— Studied by clinical and 
statistical methods the effects of chlormethiazole, a 
derivative of thiamine on 20 male and female 18-60 yr. 
olds. 13 Ss suffered from anxious reaction, 4 from 
neurosis, and 3 from anxious-phobic reaction. After 4 
Wk. of treatment there was great improvement in 6 Ss, 
average improvement in 10, and minimum improvement 
in 4. Side effects were minimal and consisted of nasal 
congestion and dryness of mouth, drowsiness, weakness, 
and less frequently restlessness, and tension. It is 
concluded that chlormethiazole can be very useful where 
the predominant syndrome is anxiety. (English, French, 
& German summaries)—A. M. Farfaglia. 

11053. Moffatt, W. R., Siddiqui, A. R., & MacKay, D. 
N. The use of sulthiame with disturbed mentally 
subnormal patients. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), *673-678.—A. double-blind, 
crossover trial with 42 severely abnormal patients 
Showed sulthiame to be an effective tranquilizer in 
reducing the incidence of disturbed behavior. The drug 
was effective with patients unimproved in previous 
administrations of pericyazine and chlorpromazine. No 
side effects appeared.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11054. Muller, Yu. L. & Rabinovich, M. M. 
(Bekhterev Psychoneurological Inst., Leningrad, USSR) 
Sravnitel’naya otsenka deistviya uglekislogo litiya, 
galoperidola i preparata 1B-503 pri lechenii 
maniakal'nykh sostoyanii. [Comparative assessment of 
the action of lithium carbonate, haloperidol and the 
preparation IB-503 in the treatment of manic states.] 
Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhologii, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
710), 277-283.—50 19-75 yr. old manic-depressives in 
the manic phase were Ss in a comparative study of the 
therapeutic action of the antimanic preparations: lithium 
carbonate, haloperidol, and IB-503 [4-(3-di-methyl- 
aminopropyliden, 1(9,10)dihydro-4H benzo(4,5)cyclo- 
heptate (1,2b) thiophen], which possesses а strong 
sedative and hypnotic action. 23 Ss were treated with 
lithium carbonate, 17 with haloperidol (6 in subsequent 
combination with lithium carbonate), and 10 with 
IB-503. Ratings of effectiveness were undertaken by the 
use of graduated scales of judged degree of various 
disturbances. Lithium carbonate produced an almost 
uniform reduction of all components of the manic 
syndrome; haloperidol had a stronger effect on motor 
activity and irritability, and a somewhat lesser effect on 
mood and rapidity of thought processes; and 1В-503 
exerted an effect primarily on motor activity. The action 
of ш carbonate was assessed to be the most 
Specitically antimanic. (English summa: 
аи (Engl ry) (21 ref)—7. 

11055, Pan, Lynn; Shoenberg, Elisabeth, & Jo ce, С. 
R. (Box 242, Jesselton, Sabah, Malaysia) Венер 
between taste threshold for drugs and clinical 
progress in a mixed group of Psychiatric patients. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 
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653-659.—Studied the relationships between taste 
threshold for 4 psychotropic drugs—fluphenazine, tri- 
fluoperazine, amitryptyline and imipramine—and clin- 
ical outcome in 40 psychiatric patients. Results indicate 
that Ss showed higher taste thresholds than did 20 
controls, and thresholds were reduced as clinical state 
improved. Relative threshold for an individual patient 
failed to predict the degree of success in use of that 
drug.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11056. Pilipenko, V. Z., Chistov, A. G., & Trubnikoy, 
A. M. (Provincial Psychiatric Hosp., Voronezh, USSR) 
Nekotorye  pokazateli svértyvayushchei j 
protivosvértyvayushchei sistemy krovi pri 
khronicheskom alkogolizme i dinamika ikh pod 
vliyaniem antabusoterapii. [Some indices of the blood 
coagulatory and anticoagulatory system in chronic 
alcoholism and their dynamics under the influence of 
antabus therapy.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i Psikhiatrii, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 71(2), 268-271.—Studied a number of 
indices of the blood coagulatory system in 75 25-58 yr. 
old males suffering from chronic alcoholism of 1-10 yr. 
duration without prior liver pathology. The properties of 
the coagulatory system in untreated chronic alcoholism 
are described. Under the influence of antabus therapy an 
activation of the blood anticoagulatory system was 
detected, providing evidence for (a) a decrease in plasmic 
tolerance to heparin, and (b) an increase in fibrinolytic 
activity of the blood. Some increase of fibrinogen was 
also noted. (English summary)—/. D. London. 

11057. Rickels, Karl, et al. (Philadelphia General 
Hosp. Pa. Hydroxyzine and chlordiazepoxide in 
anxious neurotic outpatients: A collaborative con- 
trolled study. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1970(Sep), Vol; 
11(5), 457-474.—400 mg/day hydroxyzine was come 
pared to chlordiazepoxide and placebo in a double-blind 
study conducted with 61 anxious and anxious-depressed 
neurotic outpatients and 69 general practice anxious 
neurotic patients. Hydroxyzine showed significant SU 
periority over placebo. Hydroxyzine appeared as etie 
tive as chlordiazepoxide in the symptomatic treatment 0 
neurotic anxiety. Differential dropout rates and dif d 
ential reporting of side effects observed clearly fr 
chlordiazepoxide over hydroxyzine. There is need к 
further research to determine whether a dosage can ё 
found at which hydroxyzine produces significantly n 
clinical improvement than placebo without causing КҮ 
relatively large number of side effects observed in 
resent.—D. Prager. 1 
Ü 11058. Ryšánek, K. (Purkyné U., Clinic for Internat 
Infectious Diseases, Brno, Czechoslovakia) ке 
monoaminü К psychickym poruchám. [Мопоя 
and mental diseases.] Activitas Nervosa Super di 
1970(Мау), Vol. 12(2), 97-108.— Presents a review 
international literature. (134 ref.)—H. Bruml. _ aunt 

11059. Tansella, Michele & Dello Russo, Giov E 
(U. Bari, Italy) Il problema della valutazioni e of 
Clinica dei nuovi farmaci psicotropi. [The io ‘Acta 
preclinic evaluation of the new psychotropic d de à 
Neurologica, 1969(Nov), Vol. 24(6), deo ug AF 
preliminary study on a new psychoterapeue ‘ridinine 
1161 (chlorophenil-piperazine-propil-triazo! eine ae 
HCl) which has a sedating effect on be Ss 
reduces reaction toward negative stimuli. 3 d зш 
old Ss suffering from neurotic, depressive, vu drug 
ophrenic syndromes were treated. The effects о er. 
were evaluated especially in relation to SY The 
symptoms, e.g anxiety, asthenia, insomnia, elc. 
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А ineffective іп the neurotic and dissociative 
dn nes during the productive phase. Satisfactory 
ill were obtained in the depressive syndromes and in 
6 cases of schizophrenic defect. The best results were 

` obtained from Ss in which a strong anxious component 
was not present. It is concluded that AF 1161 is a drug of 
difficult classification, which joins a certain anti- 
(шесе action with a socializing action. (31 ref.)—4A. 
ia. 
кш Thiel, E. (District Hosp., Ansbach, W. 
Germany) Ein Vorschlag zu einer konsequenten 
Nacht-Therapie psychisch Kranker: Zugleich ein 
kasuistischer Beitrag zu einer Tag-Nacht-Therapie 
depressiver Erkrankungen mit Psychopharmaka. [A 
suggestion concerning consistent night therapy of the 
mentally ill; Also, a contribution to day-night therapy of 
depressive illnesses with psychopharmacological drugs.] 
Nervenarzt, 1971(Mar), Vol. 423), 157-161.—A day 
therapy combined with a night therapy is suggested for 
the treatment of endogenous psychoses. It was attempted 
.. lo reproduce pharmacologically the 2 different phys- 
iologically basic forms of sleep, i.e., delta deep sleep with 
its restoring and anabolic effects and REM sleep with its 
elfect of affective abreaction and important amnesia of 
dream occurrences. This procedure was to achieve à 
bodily improvement as well as a change in the emotional 
standpoint of the patient with regard to his depressive 
experience. An exact demonstration of such a therapy 
requires an EEG registration, and since a corresponding 
sleep EEG was not available, this contribution can only 
be a stimulus for а corresponding exact scientific 
demonstration. On the basis of the results, drugs in sleep 
research ought to be administered only after the 
termination of a REM phase.—E. R. Wist. 
foie Vallade, L. Avantages et indications du 
Medi len-retard. [Advantages and indications for 
"n iten-Retard.] Psychopharmacologie, 1970(Mar), 10- 
p Ene ie Hons for use of the long-acting 
КОО ch uphenazine, particularly in the man- 
nae of chronically psychotic patients. This prepa- 
m TE be used in the hospital, but its greatest value is 
wider Тсаге since it facilitates continued treatment for 
Ind eriods.—W. W. Meissner. 
lucha Я ovina, E. №. & Vovin, R. Ya. Sravnitel'noe 
maniakar, éffektivnosti lecheniya galoperidolom 
nachala КШ [Р у zavisimosti ot srokov 
of haloperidol . [Comparative study of the effectiveness 
time orb dol treatment of manic states in relation to 
Psikhiat 'eginning the therapy.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
cups 70 1971(Feb), Vol. 710), 283-286.—Studied 2 
ii У 24 manic-depressives in the manic state, 
Tespondin a, in phase of their condition, and cor- 
atology E egree of development of clinical symptom- 
aloperi 4 order to determine the effectiveness of 
time oi ol treatment of manic states as a function of 
Whose ae of therapy. Group I consisted of 13 Ss 
phase: Gr ment began early after onset of the manic 
began when th II consisted of 11 Ss whose treatment 
а Picture of e psychopathological symptoms presented 
Breatest. th the ‘psychosis in full development. The 
initiated ирене effect was attained with earlier 
Urthe: treatment. In 6 cases it was possible to prevent 
тепада evelopment of the manic phase, and in the 
А Е me shorten it. In Group Il it was not possible 
Primarily a manic phase. However, reduction of 
accomp. anyin ог disinhibition was possible without any 
8 reduction of the affective disturbances 
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and disorders of the thought processes. (English sum- 
mary)—/. D. London. 

11063. Zall, Harry. (Philadelphia Naval Hosp., Pa.) 
Lithium carbonate and isocarboxazid: An effective 
drug approach in severe depressions. American 
Journal of Psychiatry, 197W(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 1400. 
1403. 

11064. Zeidenberg, Phillip, et al. (New York State 
Psychiatric Inst, New York) Clinical and metabolic 
studies with imipramine in man. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 1321-1326.—6 out of 
7 severely depressed patients improved rapidly on very 
high doses of imipramine. Clinical improvement corre- 
lated well with drug blood levels, which varied greatly in 
each patient and were characteristic of individuals rather 
than of dose. 3 out of 5 of the same Ss receiving à 
combination of presumptive inhibitors of drug-metabolizing 
enzymes and imipramine had drug blood levels com- 
parable to those of 2 Ss receiving high doses of 
imipramine alone.—Journal abstract. 
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11065. Ananth, J. V., Ban, T. A., Lehmann, H. E, & 
Rizvi, F. A. (McGill U., Montreal, Quebec, Canada) An 
adverse reaction unit: Results and functions. Amer- 
ican Journal of Psychiatry 1971(Арг), Vol. 127(10), 
1339-1344.—Reviewed adverse reactions—defined as 
"any effect of the drug other than its intended action" 
—reported among patients in a 1,552-bed psychiatric 
hospital during 1 yr. Most commonly encountered were 
neurological, psychiatric, and gastrointestinal reactions. 
The function of the adverse reaction unit has been 
extended from epidemiological surveys to various areas 
of psychopharmacological practice, and the unit is also 
being utilized increasingly for teaching and for consul- 
tation.—Journal abstract. 

11066. Barahal, Hyman S. (Hempstead Psychiatric 
Hosp., Long Island, N.Y.) The Hempstead unitization 
experience. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 
443-460.—Presents the historical background of the 
movement to improve treatment for the mentally ill in 
the 19th and 20th centuries. The unitization plan in the 
state of New York is described as an effort to alleviate 
some of the problems associated with the large and 
remote mental hospitals. The unitization plan calls for 
patients to be hospitalized in small hospitals close to 
their home areas. The Hempstead Psychiatric Hospital is 
one of the units which has been created. The catchment 
area, the physical structure of the hospital, the staff 
organization, the screening process, individual treatment 
programs, and community relations and interaction of 
the hospital are described.—S. Knapp. 

11067. Beigel, Allan & Feder, Samuel L. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) A night hospital 
program. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(May), 
Vol. 21(5), 146-149.— Describes a night hospital program 
which provides intensive treatment for up to 90 days in a 
more informal setting. Patients are encouraged to deal 
with daily events in a way that is therapeutically useful 
for the present and future. When 95 night-care patients 
were compared with 91 day-care patients regarding their 
diagnoses and characteristics, the “proportions of psy- 
chotic and nonpsychotic patients in the 2 groups were 
not significantly different, nor were the proportions of 
acute and chronic symptoms.”—P. Hertzberg. 
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11068. Conway, Barbara. (9651 S.W. 77th Ave., 
Miami, Fla.) The effect of hospitalization on ado- 
lescence. Adolescence, 197l(Spr), Vol. 6(21), 77-92. 
—Presents advice directed to nurses to help adolescents 
cope with hospitalization.—4. B. Warren. 

11069. Crary, William G. & Johnson, C. Warner. (U. 
Southern California, Medical Center, Los Angeles) 
Attitude therapy in a crisis-intervention program. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Мау), Vol. 21(5), 
165-168.—Describes a crisis therapy program which 
emphasizes immediate intervention and is oriented 
toward preventing long-term hospitalization. Goals ina 
ward which used milieu therapy and medical students in 
their psychiatric inpatient clerkship were (a) to return 
each patient to his prehospital level of emotional and 
social equilibrium, or (b) to a minimally socially 
acceptable level of control behavior. Patients were 
рей into categories (a) with symptoms of personality 

isorganization, (b) with impaired reality testing, (c) with 
greatly externalized problems, (d) with low self-esteem, 
(e) with primary depressive reactions of the situational, 
neurotic, or psychotic type, and (f) with character 
disorders.—P. Hertzberg. 

11070. Depp, Frederick C. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Washington, D.C.) The dissociation of patient 
Social status characteristics from psychiatric treat- 
ment, 1955-1965. Social Psychiatry, 1971(May), Vol. 
6(2), 73-79.—A study of fsychotic Ist admissions to a 
large psychiatric hospital during the 1950s found 
decreasing association over time between social status 
characteristics of patients and assignments to conva- 
lescent leave and discharge during the 12 mo. after 
admission. The present study, using similar patient data 
gathered 10 yr. later, hypothesized a further tendency 
towards status dissociation due to increased resources for 
patient care that reduce the level of competition for these 
resources. [t was suggested that reduced competition 
among those of differential influence would produce 
more comparable treatment sequences. This hypothesis 
was confirmed, with all patient status measures dis- 
playing reduced differences. 4 status measures: social 
class, education, race, and occupation level were dis- 
sociated from tenure and release indices employed, while 
10 yr. earlier the latter 3 had been significantly linked to 
an indicator of hospital course. Both sex and marital 
status continued to demonstrate significant relationships 
with tenure and release processes. An interpretation of 
these shifts is offered emphasizing organizational re- 
source level increases and considering the plausibility of 
alternative explanations. (French & German abstracts) 
(19 ref.) —Journal abstract. 

11071. Grimberg, Moises & Franzen, Lincoln. 
(Westboro State Hosp., Talbot Habilitation. Center, 
Mass.) A program of simulated community living. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 
192-193.— Describes a program called Surrogate Society 
in which a patient earned everything from bed and board 
to treatment, thereby making him aware that his living 
conditions were determined by his own abilities and 
ambitions. The program had a small department Store, a 
bank, and a monetary system. Working conditions 
resembled those in the community. A central feature was 
the patient government which held the primary respon- 
sibility for maintaining order. Initial experience with 234 
Ss showed that the program is effective in helping 
patients return to and remain in the competitive life of 
the community.—P. Hertzberg. 
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11072. Harshbarger, Dwight. (Harvard Medical 
School, Boston, Mass.) High priests of hospitaldom. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(May), Vol. 21(5), 
156-159.— Discusses the factors and roles involved in the 
status system in the mental hospital. 4 samples Tepresent- 
ing the problems and opportunities of the expert in the 
mental hospital are considered: social workers, general 
physicians, psychologists, and psychiatrists. The role of 
the organizational consultant is also discussed.—P, 
Hertzberg. 

11073. Herz, Marvin K., Endicott, Jean; Spitzer, 
Robert L., & Mesnikoff, Alvin. (New York State Psy- 
chiatric Inst., Washington Heights Community Service, 
New York) Day versus inpatient hospitalization: A 
controlled study. American Journul> of Psychiatry, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 1371—1382.— Reports the results 
of a controlled study to compare the efficacy of day vs. 
inpatient hospitalization for those patients for whom 
both treatments are equally feasible clinically. A total of 
424 patients was evaluated. Newly admitted inpatients 
from the catchment area were randomly assigned to 
either day or inpatient care. Outcome evaluations, 
including measures of psychopathology and role func- 
tion, were conducted at various follow-up intervals. 
Evidence of the superiority of day treatment on every 
measure used to evaluate outcome was found.—Journal 
abstract. 

11074. Ittelson, William H., Proshansky, Harold M., & 
Rivlin, Leanne G. A study of bedroom use on two 
psychiatric wards. Hospital & Community. Psychiatry, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 177-180.—Studied the influence of 
the number of patients assigned to a bedroom on the 
observable behavior of a patient. 2 wards—a re- 
cuperative ward with 13 males and 19 females and an 
admission ward with 7 males and 16 females—were 
Observed every 15 min. over a 3-wk period. A total of 216 
separate observations of each room or living area was 
Obtained. Bedroom behavior was classified ind 
categories: isolated passive, isolated active, and yee 
Findings reveal (a) a marked preference of Ss in single 
rooms on the recuperative ward for isolated active 
behavior; (b) a stronger need for privacy among Men 
(c) all Ss seek privacy in their bedrooms; and (d) pun 
differences in the distribution of activities among da 
single and multiple-occupancy rooms. Data indicate t =: 
the multiple-occupancy rooms seem to foster patie 
withdrawal.—P. Hertzberg. i КИДА 

11075. Jones, Miriam L. (Veterans Administ ЧИ 
Hosp., Topeka, Kan.) Why locked doors? Нор 
Community Psychiatry, 1970(May), Vol. 2165), door 
145.—Describes the change from a locked to open ee 
plan on a ward for seriously disturbed. or dane ly 
psychiatric patients, unable to function without a icm 
structured environment. Patients were given po ded 
responsibility and appropriate conduct was Ae XS 
under the new program. Treatment responsibi CE B 
decentralized, causing more patient BO Шш d 
was considered to be very successful.—P. Pavel 

11076. Langsley, Donald G., Machotka, | School, 
Flomenhaft, Kalman. (U. California, Medical e 
Davis) Avoiding mental hospital admis bier 
follow-up study. American Journal of ats id 
1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 1391-1394.—300 p idi ly 
quiring immediate hospitalization were (FCT) or 
assigned to outpatient family crisis сари hospital. 
were admitted to a university poc Seni 
Posttreatment 18-mo follow-up showed tha 
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ess likely to P hospitalized 
and that their hospita ization was 

sit ly shorter At both 6 and 18 mo., FCT Ss were 
doing as well as the hospitalized Ss on 2 measures of 
social adaptation and were managing crises more 

“ciently —Journal abstract. 
de Lucero, Rubel J. & Vail, David J. (Hazelden 
Foundation, Center City, Minn.) A comparison of 
three types of residential treatment programs for 
adolescents. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
}970(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 181-182.—Compared the effec- 
tiveness of adolescent treatment programs which in- 
cluded (a) the traditional (adolescents housed with adults 
and participating in the same treatment); (b) the isolated 
(adolescents housed and treated separately); and (c) the 
integrated (adolescents in adult wards, but in different 
programs). A 2-yr follow-up was conducted on 288 
adolescents who had been Ist treated in Minnesota's 7 
state mental hospitals between October 1, 1960 and 
September 30, 1966. Results were analyzed by comparing 
the 3 types of programs regardless of hospital, and by 
comparing the hospitals regardless of programs. It was 
found that (a) all 3 programs are equally effective; (b) S 
in all programs tended to be similar regarding illness; 
and (с) the hospitals, regardless of program, were doing a 
good job in treating adolescents.—P. Hertzberg. 

11078. Magaro, Peter A. & Giardina, Paul. (U. Maine) 
Comparing custodial and democratic treatment 
programs. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Apr), 
Hut 210), 118-119.—Examined the discharge rates of 
emale patients assigned to a democratic or custodial 
ipo team in a state psychiatric hospital. The 
emocratic team started with 70 patients and 119 more 
ү admitted during the study. The custodial team 
5 ae with 80 patients and treated 109 more during the 

ludy. Differences in discharge rates were not significant. 
ee when the patients discharged were divided into 
hale om (1 yr. or more) and short-term (less than 1 yr.) 
crate n significant differences did appear. The demo- 
li ed eam discharged more long-term patients, while 
te stodial team discharged more short-term patients. 
teers that the social interaction emphasis in the 
B team may have been most helpful with the 
ney erm patients, while the increased time spent with 
SONIS by the custodial team and the use of 
n te cous remission accounted for the effectiveness of 
e with short-term patients.—S. Knapp. 
ties an зе, Margrit. (Michigan State U.) Family 
Vol. 16(6) peo child. Children, 1969(Nov), 
private, Mid 231.—Describes the program at a small, 
isturbed idwestern children’s home for emotionally 
i a children and adolescents. It is stressed that 
Ü ооох agencies should involve the child and 
family RN preplacement planning, schedule regular 
ome visit erences after placement, permit the child 
with their mab be and the family desire, place children 
Views with Siblings, and provide follow-up family inter- 
and visitin, a caseworker. The home’s methods of foster 
for СОҢУ, parent placement are described. The need 
disturbed ae staff relationships with emotionally 
11080, m ren is emphasized.—D. T. Lekarczyk. 
Health, Ban ан Virat К. (All-India Inst. of Mental 
Mental бозын? The utility of a reception ward in 
Мета SER E aangas of All-India Institute of 
ine Ath. 1969(Deo), Vol. 9, 19-21.—Attempted to 
pation pos Pilly of shortening the period of 
and improving the standards of patient 


without admission were 1 
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care by the formation of a separate reception ward. The 
method adopted for a 7-mo period was that every newly 
admitted patient to the unit was intensively treated in a 
10-bed reception ward housed in a semidetached room 
If the patients condition improv ed, then he was 
discharged; otherwise after a period of intensive treat- 
ment, he was transferred to the general ward Results 
show that the duration of hospitalization was signif- 
icantly shortened by 11.7 days/patient.—S. К Diamond. 

11081. Pasewark, Richard A., Fitzgerald, Bernard J., 
Dunlap, Ralph L., & Spear, Paul S. (U. Wyoming) Social 
class and disposition in a rural mental hospital. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970Арг), Vol. 21(4), 
120-121.—Examined the influence of social class on the 
inhospital dispositions of 271 patients admitted to a state 
psychiatric hospital. Social class was rated according to 
the patiens primary occupation, and hospital records 
were examined for correlations with type of admission, 
diagnosis, ward assignments and transfers, treatment, 
privileges, and disposition. Results for this rural hospital 
were generally contrary to those found for urban areas. 
Only 2 significant (p < .01) correlations were found: (a) 
middle-class women were less likely to receive anti- 
depressants, and (b) women of higher social classes 
tended to be selected for the more desirable work 
assignments. It is suggested that the minimum staff at 
this hospital and the character of the state may have 
contributed to the nonprefereritial treatment given. It is 
concluded that social class influence is dependent on the 
cultural, environmental, and population characteristics 
of the area.—S. Knapp. 

11082. Rawls, James R. (Vanderbilt U.) Toward the 
identification of readmissions and non-readmissions 
to mental hospitals. Social Psychiatry, 1971(May), Vol. 
6(2), 58-61.—Constructed a 200-item biographical in- 
formation blank to determine discriminating character- 
istics in the life history antecedents of readmissions and 
nonreadmissions to mental hospitals. The S population 
(N = 240) was composed of 60 readmissions and 60 
nonreadmissions from 2 state mental institutions. A 
chi-square analysis was utilized to determine those items 
that discriminated between patients who had been 
readmitted to the hospitals and those who had not. A 
total of 143 items were significant in 1 hospital, while 114 
were significant in the other. 63 items had 1 or more 
options that were significant in the same direction in 
both hospitals. (French & German abstracts)—Journal 
abstract. 

11083. Rhine, Mark W. & Mayerson, Peter. (U. 
Colorado, Medical School, Denver) Crisis hospitali- 
zation within a psychiatric emergency service. 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 197 (Apr), Vol. 127(10), 
1386-1391.— Describes the expansion of an emergency 
psychiatric service to include the use of short-term 
hospitalization as an integral part of crisis therapy. 
Experience during the Ist yr. of operation, when 200 
patients were treated, is summarized. 3 case histories are 
presented. It is believed that a small hospital unit, 
integrated within an emergency psychiatric service, can 
greatly enhance the scope and efficacy of crisis inter- 
vention.—Journal abstract. 

5 11084. Soskis, David A. (U. Rochester, Medical & 

ental School) A brief follow-up rating. Comprehensive 
Psychiatry, 1970(Sep), Vol. 11(5), 445-449.—The Brief 
E d н шс aie s 

5 nt in former psychiatric 
patients. The BFR score correlated Sienticendy ih 2o 
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the Katz’ Adjustment Scales (S-2, Level of Performance 
of Socially Expected Activities, and S-4, Level of 
Free-Time Activities), scales well validated but consid- 
erably more complex measures of posthospital adjust- 
ment.—D. Prager. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC INTERPRETATION 


11085. Corsa, Helen S. (Wellesley Coll.) A fair but 
frozen maid: A study of Jane Austen's Emma. 
Literature & Psychology, 1969, Vol. 19(2), 101-123. 
—Analyzes the character of Emma in Jane Austen’s 
novel Emma. The novel concerns marriage. Emma 
avoids marriage while devoting her time to arranging 
marriages for others. “As the action of the novel 
proceeds, Emma’s many attempts to deny she has ‘a 
heart’—which can justly here be considered an euphe- 
mism for ‘sexual needs’—are, one by one, proved 
ineffectual until she is confronted, in the last climactic 
moment with a frightening recognition that the ‘frozen’ 
has. thawed: she was most sorrowfully indignant; 
ashamed of every sensation but the one revealed to 
her—her affection for Mr. Knightley." The process by 
which Emma eventually attains a greater degree of 
psychological maturity is described. (28 ref.)—B. A. 
Stanton. 

11086. Nass, Martin L; (Brooklyn Coll., City U. New 
York) Some considerations of a Psychoanalytic 
interpretation of music. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1971, 
Vol. 40(2), 303-316.—Attempts to outline some of the 
salient issues relating to an extension of the psychoa- 
nalysis of music and musical-auditory experience to the 
sphere of ego psychology. In so doing it relates the 
meaning of the musical experience to early hearing 
experiences and to the adaptive use of the exposure to 
sound. The musical experience is presented as facilitating 
the emergence of less structured, ambiguous cognitive 
states and their concomitant drive organization. These 
phenomena are presented as early modes of ego 
organization whose presence does not necessitate the 
postulation of a regressive process and which bears a 
strong resemblance to the listening and hearing ex- 
periences in psychoanalysis.—Journal summary. 

11087. Olgivie, Daniel M. (Harvard U.) The Icarus 
complex. Psychology Today, 1968(Dec), Vol. 2(7), 30-34, 
67.—The personalities of the artist Mare Chagall and the 
In-Cold Blood murderer Perry Smith are similar to the 
Icarus complex described by Henry Murray. Both men, 
for example, often fantasied about flying and seemed to 
be fixated at the urethral-phallic stage. Icarians seem to 
wish to remain children, “are anxious and confused 
about genital development, and they show an underlying 
fear of women.” Basically, Icarians fear that they are in 
danger of being destroyed.—E. J. Posavac. 

11088. Wilson, F. A. (112 Beaufort Street, London, 
S.W. 3, England) Swinburne's "dearest cousin": The 
character of Mary Gordon. Literature 
КОП BO, f gp Attempts to correlate the 

ology of Swin i i 
Gordon, as evidenced in Fabia ee Mary 
Gordon 5 novels, Swinburne’s desire to marry his cousin 


depict evidence of Swinburne's association f lesbiani. 
with sadism. It is noted that if in th eam 
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chological Medicine, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1(1), 48-64.—Dis- 


Fragment” the character of Helen Harewood—described 
as the cruel sister who presides over Regie's 
(Swinburne's) boyhood—represents Mary Gordon, then, 
Swinburne viewed his cousin in sadistic terms. The 
novels of Mary Gordon (e.g., The Children of the Chapel) 
which concerns flagellation, demonstrate her mental 
preoccupations at a time when she and Swinburne Were 
in daily proximity—B. А. Stanton. 


PSYCHODIAGNOSIS 


11089. Benton, A. 1. & Ellis, E. E. (U. Towa, 
Neurosensory Center) Test de Praxie constructive 
tri-dimensionelle. Observations -normatives con- 
cernant la performance au test lorsque les stimuli 
sont des photographies de constructions-modéles, 
[Three-dimensional constructional praxis test: Obser- 
vations concerning norms of performance when the 
stimuli are photographs of the model constructions) 
Revue de Psychologie Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(4), 255- 
258.—Discusses the influence of age, sex, and cultural 
level on results of Benton's 3-dimensional performance 
test. Inability to construct 3-dimensional structures after 
viewing 2-dimensional representations was established in 
previous research to be positively symptomatic of 
cerebral lesion.—K. J. Hartman. 

11090. Blum, Donna M. (Carleton U., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada) Educational and diagnostic MMPI 
Characteristics of a private hospital population. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 724-726, 
—Examined the educational and diagnostic differences 
of private hospital psychiatric patients on the ММ, 
The distributions of MMPI Т scores and standard 
deviations for 4 female and 5 male educational groups 
and for 3 diagnostic groups of both sexes within | 
tandomly selected group of 363 female and 542 28 
patients in a private psychiatric hospital were ien Md 
Results suggest that MMPI personality patterns 5 oe 
not be considered independently of the individua bs 
but that private psychiatric hospital patients А n 
produce MMPI profiles significantly different Го, 
those in state or provincial institutions ——Journa 
stract. 
11091. Brenner, David L. (Northwestern U.) сш 
judgment as a function of experience d AD) 
mation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6252. Н 

1 roe John. (Inst. of Psychiatry, Lon 
England) The Leyton Obsessional Inventory. 


cusses the procedure in administering the Ld 
Obsessional Inventory, along with its деучор 5 
content. The “yes” scores are explained E wit 
sessional symptoms and personality traits орар of thes 
Scores indicating degree of resistance on ue pe activities. 
to the symptoms, and interference with ot d inistrator 
In order to reduce administrative bias, the adm! omen 
must adhere to a set of standard instructions. oe on 
were tested and their results explained, as у d find à 
test-retest reliability. It cannot be expectec and ob- 
"clear-cut definition" with personality traits rocedure. 
Sessional symptoms from a questionnaire E results of 
This procedure intends to give only subjectivt 
feelings and behavior. (23 ref.)—H. Reiter. Gladys, & 
11093. Dohrenwend, Bruce P., Egri, 
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Frederick S. (Columbia U., Coll. of Phy- 


hn, 
Ne Surgeons) Psychiatric disorder in general 
ulations: A study of the problem of clinical 


udgment. American Journal of Psychiatry, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 127(10), 1304-1312.—In most attempts to study the 
prevalence of psychiatric disorder, cases have been 
defined by applying clinical judgment to symptom data. 
In some of these, e.g., the Midtown and Stirling County 
studies, this has involved assessments of written records, 
consisting for the most part of data collected by lay 
interviewers. Findings from the present study with Ss 
representing 67 community leaders, 257 adult heads of 
families, 117 psychiatric outpatients, 48 inpatients, and 
44 convicts (in the Washington Heights section of New 
York City) indicate that respondents from the general 
population are less likely to be rated cases on the basis of 
actual interviews by psychiatrists than on the basis of 
interview protocols. Moreover, this difference varies with 
the type of interview and with the social status of the 
respondent. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11094, Fiondo, John P. (Wayne State U.) Toward the 
development of an economical, valid test battery for 
the identification of emotional disturbance in chil- 
m. Wert Abstracts International, 1971(May), 

ol. -B), 6897. 

11095, Flanagan, John C. (American Inst, for Re- 
search, Palo Alto, Calif.) Evaluation and validation of 
tesearch data in primary prevention. American Jour- 
nal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 117- 
123,—Reviews some problems that often arise in in- 
lerpreting research data in primary prevention studies, 

.. nd summarizes the procedures that must be followed if 
the results are to be accepted as valid evidence of 
relationships. Valid research findings require (a) a 
Tandom or representative sample of sufficient size; (b) a 
Statement of the experimental treatment and the 'antic- 
ME ert of the treatment; (c) criteria representative 
ож о-и 
replication as the best test of si үлтү du ah 
dérpretation that summarizes aot only the findings but 
val са significance for various situations —Jour- 
ШШ. Garmezy, Norman. (U. Minnesota) Vulner- 

| pud research and the issue of primary prevention. 

4100), Йй ; Error d Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 

Psychiatric ҮР is a: В 

Ortunately can not be ised ту ре, b yonun: 

Scientific knowledge ab р 1o iiss S 

By is presented f 8 out etiology. emergent strat- 

of childrens ч or acquiring such knowledge: the study 
sychopatholo o are vulnerable to the development of 
straci, gy in adulthood. (41 ref.)—Journal ab- 


11097, H Кум 
M : Hayden, Benjamin S., Talmadge, Мах; Hall, 
Ra & Schiff, Donald. (Astor Home for Children, 
n childre; N.Y.) Diagnosing minimal brain damage 
| systems Н A comparison of two Bender scoring 
278-285 каше, Quarterly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 16(3), 
were di ie Tesidential emotionally disturbed children 
troup and sre? 2 groups: the neurologically impaired 
group an T a nonimpaired group. The mean age of each 
tically equi е mean WISC Full Scale IQ were statis- 
TéSpective] ivalent (approximately 129 mo. and 91, 
; ue). Based on scores in a pediatric neurological 
п (reliability г —.88) 17 Ss were in the 
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neurological group. Comparison of 2 Bender procedures, 
Koppitz Developmental Bender Scoring System and 
Canter Background Interference Procedure, with the 
neurological data revealed a high degree of relationship 
between the Background Interference Procedure and the 
neurological findings but the relationship between 
neurological findings and the Developmental Bender 
Scoring System was insignificant. The findings suggest 
that the Canter Background Interference Procedure is a 
more sensitive method in diagnosing minimal brain 
damage in emotionally disturbed children.—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

11098. Hilf, Franklin D., et al. (Stanford U.) Ma- 
chine-mediated interviewing. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1971(Арг), Vol. 152(4), 278-288.—Ma- 
chine-mediated interviewing is a technique of psychiatric 
interviewing in which patient and interviewer com- 
municate by means of remotely located teletypes. 
Messages are transmitted from | teletype to another via a 
computer. Advantages of nonnonverbal communication 
in the study of the psychiatric interview and in the 
development of a computer program designed to con- 
duct psychiatric interviews are discussed. Excerpts from 
representative interviews with different patients are 
reproduced; 7 of the interviews were conducted with a 
hospitalized mute patient who, after the 5th interview, 
began to use spoken language for communication. This 
novel technique is suggested for patients who are unable 
to participate in the usual vis-à-vis interview.—Journal 
abstract. 

11099. Kehrer, H. E. & Neugebauer, U. (Westfalische 
Wilhelms U., Münster, W. Germany) Ein klinischer 
Diagnosenschlüssel für die Kinder- und Jugend- 
psychiatrie. [A key for clinical diagnosis in child and 
adolescent psychiatry.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 8-13.—The key 
for clinical diagnosis presented is part of a compre- 
hensive key for use in neuropsychiatry. It is tailored for 
the needs of un independent child and adolescent 
psychiatric department within а university mental 
hospital. Primarily it is to be used in practical docu- 
mentation. (17 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

11100. Lakshminarayan, C. S., Satyavathi, К., & 
Murthy, H. N. (Government Mental Hospital, 
Bangalore, India) Towards the development of the 
psychopathic deviate scale. Transactions of All-India 
Institute of Mental Health, 1969(Dec), Vol. 9, 81-86.—In 
pursuance of the 3 other scales developed by H. N. 
Murthy and H. N. Murthy and C. S. Lakshminarayan 
the same questionnaire consisting of 100 statements, was 
employed. 50 male prison inmates who were recidivists 
served as Ss and were matched with a normal population 
for age and sex. 34 items appeared to differentiate the 
[ов population significantly at .01 or higher levels 
rom normals.—S. R. Diamond. 

11101. Lessing, Elise E. & Zagorin, Susan W. (Inst. 
for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill.) Dimensions of 
psychopathology in middle childhood as evaluated 
by three symptom checklists. Educational & Psycho- 
logical Measurement, 1971\(Spr), Vol. 31(1), 175-198. 
—Mothers of 102 10-13 yr. old psychiatrically examined 
children completed the Peterson Problem Checklist 
(PPC) and the Wichita Guidance Center Checklist 
(WGCC). The psychiatrist summarized the mother’s 
responses on the Institute for Juvenile Research (IJR) 
checklist of 36 symptoms. Interitem correlations were 
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factor analyzed for each measure. Factor scores on each 
of the rotated factors were computed by the ideal 
variables method and a congruence matrix was con- 
structed. 4 factors were extracted explaining 41% of the 
PPC variance; 4 factors, explaining 48% of the WGCC; 
and 3 factors, explaining 43% of the IJR. Canonical 
variate analysis of 2 checklists at a time revealed 
correspondences between the factor structures of the 
several checklists. In general, however, there was little 
significant improvement over the description of the 
factor structures when the canonicals were used.—N. М. 
Chansky. 

11102. Notz, Irmgard. (School Psychological Council 
of the Berlin-Zehlendorf Precinct, W. Germany) Die 
“Wérterliste” als psychodiagnostisches Hilfsmittel. 
[The “word check list" as a psychodiagnostic instru- 
ment.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 27—29.— Presents a word checklist 
for 9-12 yr. olds, covering family, school, hobbies, and 
social behaviors. The child is instructed to underline the 
things he likes, and cross out the things he dislikes. 3 
examples are given.—H. A. Euler. 

11103. Philip, Alistair E. & Cay, Lorna. (U. Edin- 
burgh, Research Council Unit for Epidemiological 
Studies in Psychiatry, Scotland) The reliability and 
utility of a clinical rating of personality. British 
Journal of Medical Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 
85-89.—Investigated a clinician's use of a global rating 
or personality. The reliability of the rating proved to be 
very high and an examination of the clinician’s personal 
construct system showed that the rating was the most 
global of a number of evaluative constructs. Patients 
rated on this global concept differed on a number of 
Personality measures. On the 16 PF there were differ- 
ences on 2nd-order anxiety as well as on several of that 
factors primary constituents. On the Hostility and 
Direction of Hostility Questionnaire those tated of poor 
personality were more intropunitive and also more 
extrapunitive than the others. Provided that some 
knowledge of their reliability and validity is available, it 
is clear that clinical appraisals of personality are useful in 
a variety of situations.—Journal summary. 

11104. Rogers, Michael G. (Reading County Borough 
Health Dept., England) The early recognition of 
handicapping disorders in childhood. Developmental 
MEG & Child Neurology, 1971(Feb), Vol. 13(1), 

11105. Schwartz, Melvin L. & Dennerll, Raymond D. 
(Wayne State U.) Neuropsychological assessment of 
SMS ven р, 
epileptogenic dysfunction. Perceptual & М. 1 1 
1970(Feb), Vol. 1 а А 


scores did emerge іп the epilepsy group; however. 
not produce : 
—Journal abstract. 


11106. Uecker, Albert E. (Veterans Administration 
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Hosp., Ft. Meade, S.D.) Differentiating male alcoholic 
from other psychiatric inpatients: Validity of the 
MacAndrew scale. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), 379-383.— The sample 
of alcoholics consisted of 111 male war veterans 
admitted to the Fort Meade treatment unit for alco- 
holics. The nonalcoholic sample consisted of 56 Veterans 
admitted to the regular psychiatric units of the hospital 
during approximately the same time period. The booklet 
form of the MMPI was administered to alcoholics 1 mo. 
after admission to the hospital and to nonalcoholics 
shortly after admission or as otherwise referred, Means 
and standard deviations of each sample were calculated 
for MacAndrew’s 49-item scale. The significance of the 
difference between the 2 means was d&sessed by the t test 
for uncorrelated means. The scale significantly differ- 
entiated the alcoholic and nonalcoholic samples. 84.7% 
of the alcoholics were correctly diagnosed, but 69.5% of 
the nonalcoholic controls were misdiagnosed. Results 
suggest that the high efficiency of the MacAndrew scale 
may be quite specific to outpatient settings and that 
considerable discriminative efficiency is lost when the 
scale is used in other settings.—S. R. Diamond. 
11107. Ulman, Elinor & Levy, Bernard I. (George 
Washington U.) An experimental approach to the 
judgment of psychopathology from paintings. Bul- 
letin of Art Therapy, 1968(Oct), Vol. 8(1), 3-12.—Ob- 
tained paintings from 2 groups: (a) 51 acutely ill 
hospitalized patients; and (b) 54 normals (hospital staff, 
vocational rehabilitation clients, and students of health 
professions). Judges consisted of 56 mental health 
professionals and student workers, and 28 persons with 
no mental health experience who were asked to d 
the group membership of Ss based on an examination p 
their paintings alone. Results show that judges M 
most efficiently judge paintings by Ss whose IQs fe Шш 
the dull-average to bright-average range. Paintings by i 
with high or low IQs were more likely to be misjudge ae 
is suggested that emphasizing form more than son д 
paintings may lead to greater reliability in their ye Hs 
diagnostic technique. Illustrations of .ѕоте МЛ 
paintings used in the study аге included.—P. Mc. e 
11108. Velez-Diaz, Angel G. (Florida State U.) tof 
Holtzman Inkblot Technique and the aseesta W: 
organic brain damage. Dissertation Abstracts In 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6915. dividual 
11109. Wiggins, Nancy. (U. Illinois) In hosli 
differences in diagnostic judgments of psyc Xn 
and neurosis from the MMPI. Educational z S2 
logical Measurement, 1971(Spr) Vol. a cia 
—Judgmental variables of 29 clinicians who ha ip 
ined 861 MMPI profiles were available. Nui. 
were validity coefficient, linear predictability, aps of the 
validity of the judge’s model, linear сотародед ette 
judge’s accuracy, nonlinear component, Ratings ай 
validity, and relationship with composite. Ne СВАТ 
demographic data were also available. Pd judges 
components analysis of the cross products ee ted (Cone 
across the MMPI profiles revealed 3 ШП КИШ judges 
ponents: a general one based primarily ada likability, 
relationship with the composite, validity an f idealized 
and unreliability. Upon ele fees sel 
judges were hypothesized.—N. M. SKY. ical 
Ч Tro. Wing, Lorna. (Inst. of Psychiatry. M 
Research Council, Social Psychiatry Unit, ection of 
England) Observations on the psychiatric s! 
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“ ational Classification of Diseases” and 
the “grish Glossary of Mental Disorders.” Psycho- 
logical Medicine, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1(1), 79-85.—Com- 
ments on Section V in Psychiatric Diagnosis: The Eighth 
Revision of the International Classification of Diseases and 
discusses some of the problems arising. from the use of 
categories. Difficulty in using the British Glossary of 
Mental Disorders arises because of anomalies in the 
definition of syndromes and ambiguities in classifying 
them, Some of the problems discussed concern the 
classifications of psychosis associated with organic 
conditions, neurosis, personality disorders, affective 
psychosis, and schizophrenia. Suggestions for future 
classifications on furnishing data to answer questions 
concerning groups oi cases, and for gaining feedback of 
information concerning patients showing certain syn- 
dromes for purposes of research are made. A system for 
diagnostic coding is described. (15 ref.)—4H. Reiter. 


BEHAVIOR DISORDER 


11111, Cowan, Lawrence. (Wayne State U.) A pic- 
lure-preference test to measure the trait of 
addictiveness in personality. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6894. 

11112. Guze, Samuel B., Woodruff, Robert A., & 
Clayton, Paula J. (Washington U., Medical School) 
Hysteria and antisocial behavior: Further evidence 
of an association. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 127(7), 957-960.—Reports а controlled 
comparison of 30 women with hysteria and 33 with 
ШАУ neurosis, seen at a university psychiatric clinic, 
н other work. Results show that personal and 
or items dealing with delinquency and 
Md behavior were more frequently found in the 
nw stories of the hysterics than in those of the anxiety 
MS It is suggested that there is a significant 
E nod familial association between hysteria and 

Wa behavior or sociopathy.—Journal abstract. 
School) шо James W. (U. Cincinnati, Medical 
acting o he rear-end collision: A specific form of 
Vol, 160.4 Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 1967(Jul), 
lng. my He 187-204.—Presents a study of 3 cases, all 
automobile es, who had been involved in frequent 

rs D accidents specifically rear-end collisions. 
stories ка similarities in their developmental 
eXtreme ч to poorly internalized controls, 
chaotic К iculties in dealing with aggressive impulses, 

xiely ND identities, as well as intense castration 
ма М ^ latent homosexual fears. The automobile 
nd valued by them, primarily as a phallic, 
sion a e tension of themselves. The rear-end col- 
Tape by CEN as an attempt to master the fear of anal 
in the striki n ег, via identification with the aggressor, 

Н 8 of another car from behind. (21 ref.) 

ША summary, 

Service, p ter, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
the ваша, N.Y.) Suicide and homicide: Bias in 
and homicid of the relationship between suicide 
0) 8019199 rates. Social Psychiatry, 1971(May), Vol. 
incidence eae the relationship between the 
ime, locale, an a and homicide by correlations over 
ations differed status categories. The resulting corre- 
Computed for аш; Correlation. coefficients were 

erent sex-by-race subgroups of the 
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population, and the magnitude and direction of the 
associations were found to vary greatly for the different 
subgroups. It is noted that previous investigators of the 
relationship between suicide and homicide have pre- 
sented only certain of the correlations illustrated here 
and thus their presentation of data may be biased. It is 
concluded that no available theory can explain the 
complex pattern of correlations found. lt is suggested 
that a more fruitful approach would be a socio- 
psychological study of the individuals concerned. 
(French & German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

11115. McNeil, Thomas F. & Wiegerink, Ronald. 
(Lafayette Clinic, Detroit, Mich.) Behavioral patterns 
and pregnancy and birth complication histories in 
psychologically disturbed children. Journal of Nervous 
& Mental Disease, 1971(Мау), Vol. 152(5), 315-323. 
—Examined the relationship between pregnancy and 
birth complications and the occurrence of later child- 
hood behavioral disorders. Behavioral disturbances were 
classified as “psychotic withdrawal," "acting-out ag- 
gression," and "organic signs." In general "psychotic 
withdrawal" and "acting-out aggression" were found to 
be mutually exclusive, although either appeared to be 
compatible with findings of "organic signs." No preg- 
nancy-birth complication, including premature birth, 
was found to be related to a specific behavioral disorder. 
A significant relationship was found between mother's 
marital status at time of the infant's birth and later 
manifestation of "acting-out aggression." Children of 
unwed mothers were found to be more likely to 
“act-out.” (25 ref.)—R. Denis. 


Drug Addiction 


11116. Cernozubov, Katarina. (U. Hawaii) Substance 
abuse. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6253. 

11117. Dole, Vincent P. (Rockefeller U.) Methadone 
maintenance treatment for 25,000 heroin addicts. 
JAMA: Journal of the American Medical Association, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 215(7), 1131-1134.—Methadone main- 
tenance programs in the United States and Canada are 
now treating about 9,000 former heroin addicts. Data 
from these studies amply document the safety of this 
medication and its efficacy in stopping heroin addiction 
when it is given under strict medical control. Detailed 
statistics have been collected in New York City by the 
Central Data Office and made available to an inde- 
pendent evaluation committee. This committee has 
recommended continued support and expansion of the 
maintenance programs to assume a caseload of 25,000 
addicts. The evolution of methadone treatment in New 
York is reviewed to learn what can be done about the 
administrative problems involved in expansion. There is 
a serious danger that treatment programs will become 
subordinated to power struggles. In addition, simple 
dispensation of methadone does not provide the nec- 
essary rehabilitation.—$S. Diamond. 

11118. Lentchner, Lawrence Н. (Morris County Coll., 
Dover, N.J.) Rehabilitation and civil commitments of 
addicts. Journal of Rehabilitation, 1970(Nov), Vol. 36(6). 
28-29.— Makes a plea for the need to look upon addicts 
as potential rehabilitants rather than as sick individuals. 
Research using rehabilitation criteria rather than medical 
or legal principles is called for so that use may be made 
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of these in establishing the capacity of addicts to profit 
from rehabilitation techniques and to establish his 
potential for responding to such procedures in contrast 
to the medical or legal approach. The developments of 
research to establish diagnostic procedures that will 
permit the determination of the type of rehabilitation 
program that is most effective in restoring the addict to 
life as a free and independent person appears to be 
essential.—M. A. Seidenfeld. 

11119. Petri, Horst. (Free U., Psychiatric & Neuro- 
logic Clinic, W. Germany) Haschisch und 
Suchtentwicklung bei einem 17 jahrigen Madchen. 
[Hashish and the development of addiction in a 17 year 
old girl] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 19(7), 242245.— Presents a 
case study in which the apparent addiction to hashish is 
explained by the client's neurotic personality structure. 
The assumption is presented that depending upon a 
person's emotional lability hashish is potentially addic- 
tive and can lead to stronger drugs.—H. А. Euler. 

11120. Votaya, Z. (Inst. of Pharmacology, Medical 
Faculty of Hygiene, Prague, Czechoslovakia) Phar- 
macological problems of drug dependence. Activitas 
Nervosa Superior, 1970(May), Vol. 12(2), 136. 


Alcoholism 


11121. Chess, Stephen B., Neuringer, Charles, & 
Goldstein, Gerald. (U. Kansas) Arousal and field 
dependency in alcoholics. Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 197\(Jul), Vol. 85(1), 93-102.—Attempted to 
ascertain the relationship between field dependency, as 
measured by the Rod and Frame Test (RFT), and 
arousal level in alcoholic and nonalcoholic Ss. Ss were 
tested serially with RFT and a number of electro- 
physiological measures and objective tests. It was found 
that level of field dependency decreased in the alcoholics 
but not in the nonalcoholics. The decreased field 
dependency was not associated with increased arousal, 
as was hypothesized, except in | aspect. It was associated 
with an increasing number of responses on the Rotter 
Internal-External Locus of Control Scale indicating 
internal locus of control. (15 ref.)—Author abstract. 

11122. Claeson, Lars E. & Carlsson, Carl. (Lillhagen 
Hosp., Hisings Backa, Sweden) Cerebral dysfunction 
in alcoholics: A psychometric investigation. Quar- 
terly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
310-А), 317-323.—20 men were admitted to a de- 
partment for alcoholism and classified as gamma 
alcoholics. The men were given a battery of 9 tests. An 
attempt was made “to assess the intellectual performance 
of the Ss at the time of the test and to assess the severity 
of symptoms of cerebral dysfunctions." 3 of the Ss had 
no signs of cerebral dysfunctioning, 7 had signs of mild 
dysfunctioning, 5 moderate dysfunctioning, and 5 severe. 
Therefore results suggest that alcoholism can lead to 
cerebral dysfunction. (17 ref)—S. R. Diamond. 

11123. Cutter, Henry S., Schwaab, Eugene L., & 
Nathan, Peter E. (Brockton Veterans Administration 
Hosp. Mass.) Effects of alcohol on its utility for 
alcoholics and nonalcoholics. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), 369-378. 
—The hypothesis to be tested is the fairly widespread 
belief that alcoholics respond with positive feedback to 
alcohol, “so that 1 drink leads to the craving and 
consumption of many more." Male alcoholic patients 
and male nonalcoholic staff at a Veterans Adminis- 
tration Hospital were used as Ss. The Ss worked on a 
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task to earn points that could be directly translated into 
differing amounts of 100-proof bourbon whiskey, “, 
4-way analysis of variance of the Strategy. scores, 
independent on 3 dimensions and correlated on 1, was 
employed to test the hypothesis.” The hypothesis that 
alcoholics fear an initial drink but crave a 2nd is not 
supported.—S. R. Diamond. 

11124. Ditman, Keith S., et al. (Brain Research Inst, 
Los Angeles, Calif.) Characteristics of alcoholics 
volunteering for lysergide treatment. Quarterly Jour- — 
nal of Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), | 
414-422.—During a 1'/-yr period male residents of an 
alcoholic rehabilitation center were screened by a gro 
of psychiatrists and psychologists to determine their | 
suitability for participation in a drug study designed to 
compare the therapeutic effect of an iv injection of either 
lysergide, methylphenidate, or chlordazepoxide, $s were 
given personal interviews as well as а battery of 
psychological tests including the MMPI, Shipley-Hartford, _ 
and Bender-Gestalt. Ss within the 3 groups varied in 
demographic variables. However, the volunteers seemed 
to see themselves as more troubled, insecure and 
insignificant; they were willing to try an experimental 
treatment for the relief of their more painful situation 
than their non-volunteer counterparts.—S. R. Diamond, 

11125. DuHamel, Thomas R. (U. Massachusetts) The 
interpersonal perceptions, interactions, and marital 
adjustment of hospitalized alcoholic males and thelr 
wives. Dissertation Abstracts International, \97\(Apt), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6254. 1 

TIPS К Chad D. (U. Colorado, М 
Center, Denver) Abstinence and time perce Н У 
alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-À), 384-393.—32 male al 
the treatment program of the Bowery Mission in the 
New York City Skid Row served as Ss. Each SEEN 
3 tests: Time Competence, 4 Story Completion Items, 
and 4 TAT cards. Summations of results suggest à 
picture of the alcoholic with a short period of ам Н 
He is unable to live meaningfully in the present bua 
live in a limited and, to some extent, unpleasant pd 
contrast, the alcoholic with longer abstinence lives a 
meaningfully in the present, or репе a longel h 
or both. (15 ref.)—S. R. Diamond. 

ИО ЖОЕ Bahn, Anita; Warthen, raat 
J., & Cooper, Myles. (Maryland Dept. ru on 
Hygiene, Baltimore) Some epidemiologica lons to 
alcoholism in Maryland: Based on admi К кыр 
Psychiatric facilities. Quarterly Journal СЕ ee i 
Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), 423-443.— OUT tb 
longitudinal trends, patterns of care as КАН 2а 
population characteristics, and selected I oped 
formation relating to alcoholics. During a pr lo the 
ending 30 June 1964 6,432 persons were repor nepa : 
Register as having been under care in ари 18% 
facility with a psychiatric diagnosis of alcol on E whi 
the alcoholics had 1 or more treatment episo ^A total of 
they received another psychiatric арлом el of the 
357 deaths were reported. The educational Maryland's 
alcoholics was strikingly similar to фаг ога pi 
general population aged 14 yr. or older.—S. n? Natio 

11128. Johnson, Nancy. What is Агара г), Vol. 
Catholic Guidance Conference Journal, Ed B ep r- 
15(3), 188-191.—Discusses Al-Anon—the terms of the 
ganization for the relatives of доме s 
“encounter group."—4A. M. Cawley. n 

11129. rep Dennis L. (U. North Carolina, 
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loratory study of the relationship 


Ш) An exp. i 
ШЕ and their spouses in а simulation 
ds ation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


me situ 
1. 31(11-В), 6905. е 
А John W. (Texas Technological U.) 
Across-cultural study of certain personality features 
Icoholic patients. Dissertation Ab- 
of tuberculous a р‹ 
acts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6260. 
3 11131. Meeks, Donald E. & Kelly, Colleen. (U. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada) Family therapy with the 
families of recovering alcoholics. Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), 399-413. 
“Conducted a clinical investigation over a 1-уг period 
employing a sample of 5 families in the Day Treatment 
Unit of the Ontario Alcoholism and Drug Addiction 
Research Foundation. The Unit offered an intensive 
Jak program of individual and group psychotherapy for 
alcoholic patients, followed by an aftercare program. In 
general, all the families involved showed. evidence of 
improved relating, healthier communication, and in- 
creased mutual support. 2 of the men were able to 
remain abstinent during the entire course of the family 
‘therapy; the other 2 men and a woman patient showed 
substantial improvement. It is concluded that family 
therapy can help the alcoholic by assisting the entire 
family to openly confront and deal with their problems. 
—$, R. Diamond. У 
11132, Reiner, Elliott В. (Worcester State Hosp., 
Маз.) Clinical pastoral orientation in alcoholism. 
Pastoral Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 22(213), 29-38. 
Effective pastoral counseling for alcoholics requires a 
climate of collaboration within an interfaith organiza- 
tional structure as well as with the various agencies, 
dinics, and religious institutions in the community.” 
scribes, assesses, and discusses 2 programs, and 
Tproduces the assessment questionnaire utilized in 
Waluating the program.—O. Strunk. 
E Ritson, B. (Maperley Hosp., Sheffield Region 
Е iction Unit, Nottingham, England) Personality and 
15710 Sis in alcoholism. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
vere a} Vol. 118(542), 79-82.—100 alcohol addicts 
Isis. Bou Ue clinically and with objective psychological 
of the j^ ае demonstrated the poor prognosis 
Es (E, alcohol addict who has poor impulse 
indicator Science structure was not a valid prognostic 
TI Journal summary. 
An 11134, Rosenbarger, Maxine. (Southern Illinois U.) 
шры ation of selected community alcoholism 
Dost-hos папе facilities and their relationship to 
ent, en adjustment of male alcoholics. 
Шү) 6092. stracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
5. Ross, Christo 
" , рһег Е. (Bexley Hosp., England) 
вап of hospital апа prison alcoholics. 
1-78." panal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 118(542), 
landard 1502. And hospital groups did not differ on 3 
irection b Tonality inventories—the Hostility and 
ventory Ostility Questionnaire, the Symptom Sign 
older, аа the 16 PF—but the prison group was 
quor, spent more, drank cheap wine as opposed to 
control fea OLS time drinking, and showed more loss 
irmatio ‘atures. Large social class differences suggest 
home or x e factors such as being single, having no 
"iportant d y job, and a record of arrests as more 
M àn the type of treatment, as reported by C. 


Can 
<R L аЛ Р. F. МеСапсе (see PA, Vol. 43:13084). 
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11136. Rothstein, Emil & Clancy, David D. (Brockton 
Veterans Administration Hosp., Mass.) Combined use 
of disulfiram and metronidazole in treatment of 
alcoholism. Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol 
1970(Jun), Vol. 31(2-A), 446-447.- Ss were 58 non- 
psychotic men hospitalized in the alcoholism unit. Their 
psychiatric diagnoses included character disorders and 
neuroses; all with long histories of alcoholism. Each 
received 500-mg disulfiram once daily for 30 days, then 
250 mg. daily. '/ were also given 750 mg. of 
metronidazole daily and '⁄ an identical placebo. Results 
reveal no evidence that metronidazole in any way aided 
the treatment of the patients—S. R. Diamond. 

11137. Williams, Thomas К. (Western Michigan U.) 
The ethanol-induced loss of control concept in 
alcoholism. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6073-6074. 


Suicide 

11138. Amberg, William F. (Brigham Young U.) A 
cross indexed study of suicide intervention pro- 
grams and analysis of current models. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6887. 

11139. Birtchnell, John & Alarcon, Jose. The moti- 
vation and emotional state of 91 cases of attempted 
suicide. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 45-52.—Investigated 91 consec- 
utive cases of attempted suicide in Aberdeen, Scotland, 
in order to determine the patients' feelings and intentions 
at the time of the attempt. Females (22 teen-agers) 
outnumbered males by a ratio of 2.4:1. 89 patients had 
taken overdoses. Men appeared to think about suicide 
longer and dwell more on the past than women. Only 
46.2% admitted to wanting to die at the time of attempt. 
Few patients checked retaliation as a motive. The issue 
of the significance of the attempt and the difficulty of 
determining the extent to which the patient truly wants 
to die is discussed. (21 ref.)—4. C. Bower. 

11140. Feuerlein, Wilhelm. (Max Planck Inst. for 
Psychiatry, Munich, W. Germany) Selbstmordversuch 

er parasuicidale Handlung? [Attempted suicide or 
parasuicidal treatment?] Nervenarzt, 1971(Mar), Vol. 
42(3), 127-130.—Proceeding from the work of Stengel 
who next to the autoaggressive tendency of persons who 
attempt suicide stressed the appeal character of such 
attempts, a 3rd tendency, the wish for an interruption of 
the way of life, is described. In most attempted suicides, 
these 3 tendencies exist simultaneously even though of 
varying strength. In extreme cases where 1 of these 3 
tendencies is overweighted, there exists a special form of 
attempted suicide: autoaggression (unsuccessful suicide), 
appeal (gesture), interruption (pause). If appeal or 
interruption tendencies are predominant, one should not 
speak about attempted suicide, but rather about para- 
suicidal treatment. The extreme form of the parasuicidal 
pause which until now was little known, is more closely 
described.—E. R. Wist. 

11141. Furlong, Paul T. (U. Utah) Psychological 
assessment of potentially suicidal patients at the 
Community Mental Health Center, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6899-6900. 

11142. Hitchcock, John. (U. Pittsburgh, Medical 
School) Comments on “The suicide prevention 
contribution to mental health" by David Lester. 
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Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
986.—Presents comments on the defense of suicide 
prevention centers by D. Lester (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6). 
It is argued that the purpose of the earlier article by J. 
Hitchcock and J. Wolford (see PA, Vol. 44:16950) was to 
joint up the interrelatedness of behavior at various 
levels, and construct community mental health programs 
most likely to provide service to persons in need, 
regardless of the form in which that need was com- 
municated.—Author abstract. 

11143. Lester, David. (Suicide Prevention & Crisis 
Service, Buffalo, N.Y.) The suicide 
tribution to mental health. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 903-905.— Describes the kinds of 
revention centers are cur- 
rently engaged. It is noted that these activities are often 
not limited only to the narrow focus of suicide preven- 
tion, Suicide prevention centers engage in activities (such 
as counseling the relatives of Suicides) that other agencies 
which the staff of suicide 
prevention centers are adequately trained. It is argued 
that the recent attack by J. Hitchcock and J. Wolford 
(see PA, Vol. 44:16950) on the suicide prevention 
center's contribution to mental health has failed to take 
cognizance of recent developments in suicide prevention 
and has been less constructive than desirable.—Journal 
abstract. 

11144. Nelson, Scott H. & 
(Health Serv. 
Rockville, Md) A follow-up Study of wrist slashers. 


Suicidal behavior among American Indians. American 


' 127(7), 882— 
887.—Discusses the Sociocultural factors thee have 


11146. Santo-Domingo, Joaquin; Ji 
León, Gerardo. Contribución ar estudio epidemiol 


191-208.— Analyzed 50 
ш an attempt to 
1 All Ss presented 
general hospital for treatment, The following variables 
were investigated: Sex, age, marital status, family 
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Crime 


11147. - Offender therapy in the com. 
munity. International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1971, 
Vol. 15(1), 12-15.—By and large psychiatry has dont 
little towards preventing crime and rehabilitating 
offenders. The difficulties of treating the offender patient 
are due to the psychology of the patient and the fact that | 
Society cannot afford the tolerance it bestows on 
neurotics. It is difficult to treat patients in court clinics 
and institutions because of the distrust of the offender 
for anyone connected with authority and the artificiality 
and isolation of prison life. The most desirable way of 
treating offenders is in the community. Criminal behav- 
ior is a failure of socialization and the patient must be in 
a position to experiment with social abilities and test his 
emotions in social situations.—M. Pearlman, А 

11148. Bean, Philip. (Graylingwell Hosp., Clinical 
Psychiatry Unit, Chichester, England) Social aspects 
of drug abuse: A study of London drug offenders, 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police Science, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 62(1), 80. 86.—Attempted to gain 
factual information about aspects of the social back- 
ground of the offenders and the predominant patterns of 
their drug abuse. 100 consecutive drug offenders who 
were charged and found guilty were interviewed, 7 
Popular and widely used drugs were studied: heroin, 
physeptone, cocaine, cannabis, LSD, methedrine, dex- 
edrine, and drinamyl. “Over '/ of the men had taken 5 
or more of the drugs, and '/, had taken all 7. Only 5 said 
they had taken 1 drug, a further 5 denied drug taking at 
all. In addition 99% had taken alcohol. The move До 
‘soft’ to ‘hard’ drugs is clearly seen when we compare f 
order in which cannabis and heroin were taken.” 85% 0 
Ss were single, 30 came from broken homes. A compii 
ison between the social class of this population ars 
Social class distribution of the Registrar Gone 
classification for England and Wales shows the | Г 
offenders to be “overweighted in the higher pro 
management and other professional, and ETE a 
manual classes. But not too much [emphasis] One 
attached to this finding as the sample is so small. ү 
21 out of the 92 not receiving full-time education red 
working at the time of their arrest. Over '⁄ ha ] 4 bec 
for less than 10 wk. in the last 26. 18 n (уйы. 
unemployed for а yr. and 9 for at least 3 уч Crows 

11149. Blackburn, R. (Broadmoor HO al 

thorne, England) Personality types among 1971(Jan), 
homicides. British Journal of Criminology, Seir 
Vol. 11(1), 14-31.—“The main personality pe ed by 
ring among abnormal homicides were Eu ot 
means of a cluster analysis of MMPI "Eus ТОШ 
56... patients. The analysis yielded 4 indepe (ys d Hê 
types, by which it was possible to classy, pe char- 
sample: (a) an е can trolled repre E Us but а 
acterised by an absence of reported distur 2 vcjdance 
marked tendency to make use of denial and a showing 
mechanisms; (b) a paranoid-aggressive уре 5 poor 
severe and widespread psychopathology, ê who 
impulse control; (c) a depressed anni dui an 
reveal subjective depression, social withdr: 


нов: (d) a psychopathic group who are extraverted, 
alios (O В о but who do not reveal апу 
m icant subjective distress, Significant differences 
were found between the groups on background variables, 
maint te opcion, is meaningful, JL ма 
ed that es a a: Я 
Pe the mue таи broad categories of over- 
controlled and under-controlled personalities. The pres- 
ence of a substantial number of over-controlled per- 
sonalities is consistent with a theory linking instigation 
and personality type to extreme aggression."—R. Gunter. 
11150. Brown, Barry S., DuPont, Robert L., & Kozel, 
Nicholas J. (Narcotics Treatment Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C.) Staff and client views of the role of the 
correctional client: Conflict and its implications for 
treatment. Social “Psychiatry, 1971(May), Vol. 6(2), 
§3-88—Compared staff and inmate conceptions of the 
inmate role in 2 correctional settings differing in 
orientation toward custody as opposed to rehabilitation. 
Ss were 25 inmates and 101 staff members from a 
rehabilitative setting and 37 inmates and 44 staff 
members from a custodial setting. With the exception of 
staff treatment at the custodial setting, it was found that 
tach institutional staff viewed the average inmate as 
Шашу more aggressive, dependent, and less 
ially responsible than did the institution’s clients. In 
ап effort to make use of the clients’ felt capacity for 
greater responsibility-taking, a program is suggested 
Which would couple graduated demands for the client’s 
Prosocial adjustment with increases in his freedom of 
К The custodial institution's treatment staff viewed 
M int às significantly more capable of responsibility- 
ER g than did the client himself. The clients at the 2 
HA also differed significantly. Clients at the rehabil- 
ооа ее greier Зору to Es Pd 
: a e custodial setting. is 
Mund that this difference is a function of the 
setting, (Fr om of action permitted at the rehabilitative 
ay tench & German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 
Special Chwast, Jacob. (30 5th Ave., New York, N.Y.) 
Жы рет in treating female offenders: 
Offender There aah aspects. International Journal of 
ems of fener 1 1, Vol. 15(1), 24-27.—The prob- 
intrapsychic isles bart are snot only & ne of 
rises es but also of the social matrix. For a 
ords de ar Society to commit a crime the pressures 
recently, the Bacall xen oe ees because, чан 
“с б of a woman is on 
Yonge, gene, and DM, Ne, spell. tie 
el s een getting “bugged” and in 
solutions den delinquency with prostitution are likely 
ception of thers and anger are aroused when the 
Sk of thera he female role is confused. It is a major 
Self Tapists to both help patients clarify their 


er Ap. pi 
Patients 00015 and also to pinpoint the reasons why 
Ty in their ability to utilize the social 


OPportuniti А 
н ПЧ available to them.—Journal summary. 

and method 2"ê, R. (Michigan State U.) Research 
Male and f ology: The structure of value systems in 
nology, e prisoners. British Journal of Crimi- 
relate a coy an). Vol. 11(1), 73-87.—Attempts “to 
behaviour gnitively orientated value theory to criminal 
between 4 "s this study direct comparisons were made 
Prison and value Systems of convicted criminals in 


the value 
n fro Systems of a matched control group 
10 obtain mulie general population. The instrument used 


Objective measure of value systems was 
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Rokeach's Value Survey. It was found that: (a) There are 
important differences between the value systems of 
prisoners and non-prisoners. (b) Prisoners appear to have 
a shorter time perspective and value those things which 
have immediate and personal relevance. (c) Prisoners 
value the characteristics of ‘wisdom’ and ‘self-controlled” 
relatively highly, possibly because they see these as 
lacking in their lives. (d) Female prisoners exhibit a more 
“masculine” value system than do female non-prisoners. 
(e) A knowledge of individual prisoners value systems 
could be used for counseling and rehabilitation pur- 
poses."—R. Gunter. 

11153. Eysenck, S. & Eysenck, H. J. (U. London, 
Inst. of Psychiatry, England) Crime and personality: 
Item analysis of questionnaire responses. British 
Journal of Criminology, 1971(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 49-62.—S. 
Eysenck and H. J. Eysenck, in an earlier article "outlined 
the 3-factor theory linking personality and criminal 
behaviour, and have published evidence in support of the 
hypothesis that criminals, in comparison with non- 
criminals, are characterised by high scores on psy- 
choticism (P), extraversion (E), and neuroticism (N) 
scales of a new questionnaire constructed, validated and 
standardised by the writers .... This paper has provided 
evidence that the differentiation between personality 
features of criminals and controls is possible, even when 
both groups are left completely undifferentiated with 
respect to such factors as specific crimes committed. The 
evidence further suggests that existing scales of person- 
ality types, such as P, E and N, may be too broad to give 
maximum differentiation between groups, and that 
detailed item analyses may succeed in separating out 
component lower-order factors within these higher-order 
concepts which produce greater differentiation between 
groups. Such differentiation may also be helpful 
theoretically, and suggestes further experimental and 
analytical work; the suggestion that the impulsivity 
rather than the sociability aspects of extraversion are 
involved with criminality, and the consequent discovery 
that a similar distinction obtains with respect to 
eye-blink conditioning, may be quoted as 1 example of 
such mutual interdependence.”—R. Gunter. 

11154. Fox, Richard G. (U. Toronto, Centre of 
Criminology, Ontario, Canada) The XYY offender: A 
modern myth? Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & 
Police Science, 1971(Mar), Vol. 62(1), 59-73.—In a 
recent study there were 4 ways in which the XYY male 
differed importantly from the controls. First, even 
though the patients in the 2 groups had criminal records 
of comparable length, the XYY patients displayed, in 
their criminal behavior, less violence against persons 
than did control patients. Thus, of the 210 occasions on 
which the 18 control males had been convicted, 46 
(21.9%) had been for crimes against the person while 132 
(62.9%) had been for crimes against property. Con- 
versely, the 9 XYY males had been convicted on a total 
of 92 occasions, but only 8 (8.7%) of these convictions 
had been for crimes against the person whereas 81 (88%) 
had been for crimes against property. This finding 
substantially demolished the original hypothesis that an 
extra Y chromosome predisposed its carrier to unusually 
aggressive behavior. The 2nd main finding in the group 
of XYY patients was that, although their records 
included considerably fewer crimes of violence against 
persons, they began their criminal activities at a very 
young age (on an average, 5 yr. earlier than the control 
patients),—R. Gunter. 
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11155. Gault, Robert H. (504 Lee St., Evanston, Ill.) 
The therapeutic value of challenge. International 
Journal of Offender Therapy, 1971, Vol. 15(1), 11- 
12— Treatment of offenders requires challenges. A 
therapist's readiness to see offenders in his private office 
rather than in institution clinics is a challenge to 
offenders to accept therapy.—M. Pearlman. 

11156. Gendreau, Paul & Suboski, Milton D. (Trent 
U., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada) Intelligence and 
age in discrimination conditioning of the eyelid 
response. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Aug), Vol. 89(2), 379—382. —Assigned male prison 
inmates to low-IQ (n — 28), high-IQ (n = 14), low-age 
(n = 38), and high-age (n = 25) groups. Ss were com- 
pared on classical discrimination eyelid conditioning. 
The high-IQ group (a) was superior to the low-IQ group 
in discrimination, largely as a result of lower levels of 
responding to CS-; (b) had significantly higher 
CR/UCR response slope ratios; and (c) contained a 
significantly higher proportion of classified voluntary- 
form responses. The low-age group was slightly more 
responsive than the high-age group, but the groups 
discriminated equally well and did not differ in response 
topography.—Journal abstract. 


heavy drinkers among the criminal population. From 
interviews, 
trasted London prisons could 


enness (22%), 
drinking that interfered with social adjustment (18%), (c) 
those with no drinking problem (51%), and (d) a group in 
which information was uncertain (9%). Seemingly, about 


aggression are largely 
mitted by American soldiers in Vietnam. The case of a 
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argued that it is very difficult to find a 3 
between the cause and the criminal act in au END 
case. Some criminogenic factors can be delineated 
statistically, but it is questionable which factors should 
be regarded as primary and which as secondary factors 
An effort should be made to find a general crimina] 
factor whose existence should not be excluded à 
priori.—P. von Toal. 

11160. Lewin, Gertrud W, (203 Lexington Ave, 
Cambridge, Mass) Social work in the psychiatric 
Court clinic. International Journal of Offender Therapy, | 
1971, Vol. 15(1), 52-58. The task of mental health | 
workers is to understand and help people while the task 
of the judiciary is to control lawbreakers. Cooperation 
between these 2 groups depends upon mutual under- 
standing of respective terminologies, concepts, and 
priorities. The social worker in the court clinic provides 
Support and understanding to the delinquent's family 
and cooperates with the probation officer and psychi- 
atris. —M. Pearlman. 

11161. Marcus, A. M. & Conway, C. (U. British 
Columbia, Vancouver, Canada) A Canadian group 
approach study of dangerous sexual offenders. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1971, Vol. 
15(1), 59-66.—Sex offenders, like all inmates, suffer from 
loss of freedom and responsibility but in addition face 
ostracism and hostility from the other inmates. A project 
with sex offenders, a group process not dominated by 
therapeutic efforts, was undertaken with 7 men and 2 
leaders. It was felt that traditional therapy groups have 
Several pitfalls including restricted communication be- 
cause of the inmate social code, use of technical terms 
and emphasis on criminal activities to the exclusion of 
more normal activities. To circumvent these pitfalls a 
nontherapeutic group process was instituted, to evaluate 
in depth offenders" natural life style, with no intention of 
change. The format was a continuing dialogue with 2 
participant leaders. Communication was undistorted by 
assessment anxiety and the leaders, by not focusing um 
problem to be cured, were able to recognize strengths 
and attributes. —M. Pearlman, 

11162. Martimor, E. (25 Blvd. Alexandre III, Cannes, 
France) Les délits de jeu. [The game of okena 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1971(Jan), Vol. 101), 
49-56.—Games provide a motivation for certain a 
tyday human behaviors, i.e., they account for Pave 
and mental activities entered into not for utilitarian en 
but rather for the sake of competition, demon 
mastery, social dominance, etc. Less is known О inst 
game-like qualities that can motivate offenses Кыл, 
Society. Forensic psychiatrists have occasion to 0 s 4 
how infractions of the law often derive from a game- al 
mechanism. Fire-setting, for example, is come 
engaged in for the “excitement” and feelings of E 
tance it may bring from the signs of human dn 
provoked. 6 cases are described of varied TC a- 
committed by persons without any obvious psy¢ ive 
thology. These can best be understood as a game Pe 
against society in which the perpetrator oO ete 
himself to be something other than he is. TRE Oat 
represents a concretized reverie, e.g., the bomi feelings 
phoned proves his power over others. Dispelling Eon 
of inferiority or mild depression, or even a p dam 
for strong emotion, can be found among the 0 EU 
Recidivism is not usually a problem, the shame ae 
intimidation of being caught serves to preven! 
Tence.—H. E. King. 
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163. McDonald, William F. (U. California, 
КОО The victim: A social psychological study of 
criminal victimization. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tonal 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6746. _ 

11164. Miller, Alan R., et al. (California State Coll., 
Los Angeles) Psychopathology and perception of 
hysiques. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
410), 475-478.—49 male prisoners, forming 4 diagnostic 
3 (normals, schizophrenics, passive-aggressives, and 
sociopaths) defined by actuarial MMPI tables, served as 
$s, Diagnostic groups differed significantly in the 
consistency with which they stereotyped male physiques 
on the following concepts: child molester, follower, 

liceman, self, and criminal. 7 physiques were selected 
tom W. Н. Sheldon’s Atlas of Men so that 1 was normal 
and the other represented extremities in endomorphy, 
ectomorphy, and mesomorphy. —Journal abstract. 

11165, Milstein, Fanny. (58 Lincoln Ave., White 
Plains, N.Y.) Special problems in treating female 
offenders: Clarifying the patient's sense of identity. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1971, Vol. 
15(1), 16-20.—Offenders' concepts of themselves are 
confused and they lack planning ability and mental 
organization. To initiate therapy it is necessary to help 
the patient to formulate her goals and mobilize internal 
resources to plan her life. An example is the case of Alice 
ps рше and found a new identity in being a 

T—M. Pearlman. 

11166. Payne, I. Reed; Howell, Robert J., & Roe. 
Mi (Brigham Young U.) Marital status of prison 
B ice end pereonality watt of personal char- 

ersonality traits. Psychological Re- 
pays 1971Gun), Vol. 286), 859862.— Selected 39 single, 
ктү, and 22 divorced prison inmates matched for 
Й 2m Were compared on a 15-trait personality test and 
Beta variables. Only between the currently 
S signif single groups were there a sufficient number 
Wee signifie Б вае The currently married inmates 
petsonali antly less deviant on 4 dimensions of the 
I coa test. There were significant differences on 4 
E sd personal characteristics. The currently married 
Bob ne adjusted than the single inmates. 

11167. Sherby, Lind: 
нА ere e U. Kansas) Length of 
ol aggressio } arbitrariness as instigators 
191Ma: ЖУ n. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
BE савории 
Polityka na Mem Roman. Sedzia penitencjarny a 
Of rewards gr 5 i kar. [Criminal judges and the policy 
| » Vol. T4) ааа носа і в 
plied ы ye 5 sses ie criteria. to e 
evo rewarding or punishing prisoners from the 
Provided by penale M marier The highest reward 
Pris al code is a permission to leave the 
ПОЛЕ Кан days a privilege canted only after the 
Punishment Pes /; of his sentence. The most severe 
ora 1-6 m, placing a prisoner in isolated confinement 
Control, e period. It is the judge’s responsibility to 
Punishments Pt, or modify the different rewards and 
into consi е or imposed by ће wardens. Taking 
Prisoners, (b) on (a) the intellectual level of the 
and (c) монем of mentally handicapped inmates, 
social reed 21811 women, the effects of this policy on the 
Prison commu оп of the individual prisoners and on the 
т 11169, тоу are discussed.—P. von Toal. 
he Murderess: A Jane M. (U. California, Berkeley) 

: A psychosocial study of the process 
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of criminal homicide. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6726. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


11170. Anderson, Dennis B. (U. Nebraska) Rela- 
tionship between characteristics and attitudes of 
training school parolees and recidivism. Dissertation 
ае International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6235- 

11171. Felsenburg, Rosa. (4021 N. Adams nt 
Indianapolis, Ind.) Special problems in treating 
female offenders: "Unfeminine" delinquent girls. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1971, Vol. 
15(1), 21-23.—Many girls’ delinquencies are in the area 
of violence and assault. These girls differ from others in 
that they do not want to assume the role of women. It is 
important to help these girls want to be and to act as 
women. Among the factors which cause or maintain 
delinquent pathology are the girls’ relationship to their 
mothers. In therapy the patients should trade their 
dependence on their mothers for a temporary depend- 
ence on the therapists so that undesirable values will be 
replaced by healthier ones. Treatment also involves a full 
explanation of the present and past, abreaction, support, 
insight, concern, practical judgment, and a little intui- 
tion.—M. Pearlman. 

11172. Hart, Tom F. (Cumberlow Lodge, London, 
England) The changing function of the London girls’ 
remand home: Crisis—intervention and classifica- 
tion. International Journal of Offender Therapy, 1971, Vol. 
15(1), 35-47.—Remand homes provide a place of 
detention for alleged offenders not allowed bail and for 
nondelinquents defined by the juvenile courts as being in 
need of care, protection, and control. Those in remand. 
stay for a brief period and are observed in order that 
information and recommendations can be prepared for 
the juvenile court. An increasing number of girls come 
from the lower middle and upper working classes, are 
drug takers, and have histories of violence. A family and 
paternalistic atmosphere prevails in the home and 
involves full-time concern, the giving of valid reassur- 
ance, and the encouragement of personal skills. The staff 
like their jobs because they are involved in responsible 
personal contact with the girls and are free to express 
their opinions. Control in the home comes from the 
mutual respect between the girls and the staff.—M. 
Pearlman. 

11173. Hayashi, Katsuzo & Ichitani, Tsuyoshi. (Otsu 
Classification Center of Juvenile Delinquents, Japan) 
Factorial patterns of the Rosenzweig P-F Study. 
Psychologia: An International Journal of Psychology in the 
Orient, 1970(Dec) Vol. 13(4) 181-191.—In 1950, 
Rosenzweig advocated 3 norms in psychology: the 
individual, the group, and the universal. The present 
paper reports 2 studies. Exp. I used normal 5th, 7th, & 
9th graders. An attempt was made to relate the factorial 
personality types derived from Rosenzweig’s Picture- 
Frustration Study to the personality types of Eysenck's 
MPI. In Exp. Il, Ss were 186 juvenile delinquent boys. 
An additional group of 160 delinquent boys was also 
used. The factorial technique may be a keystone between 
the nomothetic mind and the idiographic mind.—R. D. 
Nance. 

11174. Hooke, James F. (Virginia Commonwealth U., 
Richmond) Correlates of delinquent behavior. Psy- 
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chological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 795-800. 
—Attempted to develop an objective method for dis- 
criminating delinquent from nondelinquent adolescents 
and to describe personal and social differences between 
the 2 groups. 254 delinquent and 239 control adolescents 
were tested. A discriminant function using variables 
from the Color Pyramid Test, the Jr.-Sr. High School 
Personality Questionnaire, and some academic and 
demographic variables achieved statistically significant 
discrimination approximating the “hit” rates of other 
studies. However, the proportion of false positives 
rendered the technique impractical for general use. The 
delinquents generally showed less control over their 
behavior and tended to come from poorer family 
Situations. A new approach to delinquency prediction 
research is proposed. (20 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11175. Jezewski, Zygmunt. Psychologiczna analiza 
niepowodzen w nauce mlodocianych przestępców. 
[Psychological analysis of educational failures of delin- 
quents.] Przegląd Penitencjarny, 1970, Vol. 8(3), 38- 
48.—Studied the effects of intelligence, neurosis, and 
motivation of young delinquents in learning a profession 
in a special prison. 2 groups of 20 Ss each were 
questioned. The Ist group consisted of Ss having earned 
unsatisfactory marks during 2 school periods, while the 
2nd group included students with fair marks. Ss were 
queried about their past ambitions and the possibilities 
of the future regarding school and a profession. It was 
found that the educational achievements of the students 
were mainly affected by their motivation. Prisoners with 
neuroses had a higher percentage of failures than 
prisoners without a neurosis. A high IQ proved to be 
insufficient for good study achievements. A mediocre 
intelligence combined with a serious neurosis resulted 
mostly in an educational failure. A careful selection of 
educational candidates is suggested.—P. von Toal. 

11176. Kahn, Michael D. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill) Verbal mediation and the cognitive control of 
impulsivity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6904-6905. 

11177. Kahn, R. (U. California, Counseling Center, 
Berkeley) The delinquent’s ability to use information 
to modify his goals. British Journal of Criminology, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 11(1), 63—72.—Attempted to determine 
whether “learning from what happens to others” can be 
an effective way of communicating with delinquents in 
terms of their own hierarchy of needs. At present, in the 
United States at least, management of delinquents and 
selection of their placement settings do not differentiate 
their approaches to the 2 possibly different types of 
delinquent: "character disorder" and “neurotic.” Per- 
haps the major significance of the Present study is its 
implication that the “character disorder” delinquent, 
who has so often seemed “unreachable,” can indeed 
modify his aspirations when the material presented to 
him is deemed relevant by him, within his own psycho- 
logical framework, i.e., pertains to him and not to others, 
“The modification of goals is a first step in the 
modification of behaviour." — R. Gunter. 

11178. Kalman, Barbara A. (Ball State U.) Differ- 
ences in the emotional adjustment and self con- 
cepts among institutionalized delinquent girls rela- 
n to „ЛӨ kinship Dm and homosexuality. 

issertation stracts International, 
310019. es 1971(Apr), Vol. 

11179. Krueger, Doris E, (U. Miami) Operant gro 
therapy with delinquent boys used: therapist's 
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versus peer’s reinforcement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971( May), Vol. 31(11-B ), 6877-6878, 

11180. Leelavathhi, K. V. & Murthy, H. N. (All-India 
Inst. of Mental Health, Bangalore) Factors affecting 
rehabilitation of delinquents. Transactions of All-India 
Institute of Mental Health, 1969(Dec), Vol. раба 
79.—Investigated 7 paroled delinquents who were unable 
to adjust and 10 paroled delinquents who adjusted well 
in relation to 3 areas, personality, intrafamilial factors, 
and the social milieu. Data were obtained by the ratings 
of (a) the training school superintendent, (b) parents, and 
(c) the investigator after visits to the homes and 
neighborhoods of the Ss. Personality traits, €.g., evasive- 
ness, obstructiveness, lacking frustration tolerance, 
marked interest in opposite sex, and: impulsive attempts 
at injuring self or others, seem to present more markedly 
in the nonadjusted. Cheerfulness, gregariousness, and 
assertiveness helps as indicative of adjustment potential. 
The nonadjusted delinquent finds parental rejection, 
inconsistent punishment by mother, a very lenient father, 
and a family with 7 or more children. The adjustable 
ones seem to markedly feel that they hurt their parents 
by their behavior. The social milieu seems to be 
inadequate with respect to marital adjustment in family, 
poor education, and vocational status as well as poor 
living conditions in overcrowded places in the town. 
—Journal summary. 

11181. Morawski, Jacek. Z badán skuteczności 
resocjalizacji mtodocianych w rygorze obostrzonym. 
[Study of the resocialization effectiveness of more 
rigorous restrictions on young criminals subjected to 
them.] Przegląd Penitencjarny, 1969, Vol. 7(4), 25- 
41.—Under the 1958 Polish penal law, more rigorous 
restrictions are imposed on young delinquents, pro- 
hibiting them to (a) use their own underwear, © 
purchase supplementary food during the lst 3 mo. а 
their confinement, and (c) smoke. Their salary for wor! 
done was reduced up to 20%. The effectiveness of these 
Testrictions was studied by questioning. 241 delinquents 
sentenced to them. Ss answered a series of quam 
giving their opinion on rowdy behavior, on the RET 
these restrictions, and on their willingness to obey ш 
laws after their release from prison. It was found Шш е 
effectiveness of such restrictions differs sree 
applied to young delinquents punished for the Ist ex 
is suggested that a more careful selection be ma atk 
young delinquents to be subject to these n be 
restrictions. The degree of their demoralization son liy 
considered and the more rigorous restrictions ШОШ s 
reserved for more serious cases. (29 ref.)—P. von Tul 

11182. Mortola, Doris S. (Fordham U.) A adn: 
the self-concept in delinquent girls: Materna 2 
tification, sexual identification, and body canes 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), d 
31(10-B), 6242-6243. 

ee Rubin, Jerome. (U. Maryland) chan 
self-concept during institutional сооп 51011 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
B), 6911. 7 
А 11184. Schmideberg, Melitta. (199 Сіопсемег be 
London, England) Special problems in е s girls. 
male offenders: Promiscuous and root оре Vol. 
International Journal of Offender Therapy, 5 often re- 
15(1), 28-33.—Modern “permissive” paren spoutathe 
frain from advising their teen-age сара e 
dangers and difficulties they will en ty invites 
of “progressive” parents to take responsibility 
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many real dangers as well as being a cause of emotional 
[rustration.—M. Pearlman. 


Homosexuality & Sexual Deviation 


11185. Goldstein, Alan. (Temple U., Medical School) 

Case conference: Conflict in a case of frigidity. 
Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental Psychiatry, 
19710Маг), Vol. 2(1), 51-59.—Traces the case of a 
24-yr-old woman, initially presenting frigidity as her only 
problem, from beginning to end of treatment. It 
developed that crucial factors contributing to the 
problem were fears of the expression of her own anger 
and the anger of others, and misconceptions concerning 
the role of wife ard mother. The interconnections of the 
various areas of disturbance and the resulting thera- 
peutic measures are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
1186. James, William H. (University Coll., Galton 
Lab, London, England) Sex ratios of half-sibs of male 
homosexuals. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 118(542), 93-94.—Gives an explanation for the 
earlier reports based on the data of T. Lang and of K. 
Jensch that homosexuals have odd ratios of half-sibs. 
Perhaps the tendency is for offspring of a disrupted 
marriage to live with the same sex parent. Further, 
half-sibs not living in the same house may be unaware of 
each other. Reporting errors could then be the source of 
bias—R. L. Sulzer. 

11187. MacCulloch, M. J., Williams, C., & Birtles, C. 
J. (os Birmingham, England) The successful appli- 
ҮА of aversion therapy to an adolescent ex- 
i) [рш Journal of Behavior Therapy & Experimental 
Русііату, 1971(Mar), Vol. 2(1), 61-66-—Describes а 
ae ‘male referred to a clinic for treatment of 
Чот, Preliminary treatment of his behavior 
Fo еш employed a conventional psychotherapeutic 
ШИШ but impending police action following a 
ae act of exhibiting himself, called for a more rapid 
Abs о The method of anticipatory avoidance aver- 
{Шо erapy for homosexuality was modified for use in 
Bienes: There was a successful reduction in the 
eee exhibitionistic behavior, deviant masturbatory 
p A and sexual orientation towards older women, 
Ше. foe d 20-min treatment sessions. Follow-up at 5 
АР nd recovery in all respects maintained. (17 

| T ournal abstract. 

[ү Reitz, Willard Е. & Keil, William E. (U. 
ment of олдо Canada) Behavioral treat- 

о nl itionist. Journal of Behavior Therapy & 
69.— rae sychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. X1), 67- 
male with ae behavioral treatment of a 36-yr-old 
involved havin T history of exhibitionism. Treatment 
conditions ay - е patient exhibit himself under office 
Built, and ltnessed by nurses. He reacted with shame, 
NOt again embarrassment. After 19 mo. the patient had 

1 exhibited himself.—Journal abstract. 
Brookline. кшн Donald H. (7 Colchester St., 
Prostitutes, po On the psychopathology of boy 

» Vol ASG иш Journal of Offender Therapy, 
from a DR ), 49-52.—Homosexual activity results 
opment, са анод of disturbed psychosexual devel- 
derance A and psychosocial factors. A prepon- 
Satisfactory ae Prostitutes had their capacity for a 
jePrivation Wi seriously impaired by early maternal 
ess of sexualit many boy prostitutes the problem is 
Situations th a than of pathology evoked in social 

at demand homosexual compliance. Pros- 
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titution may be a phase that does not preclude eventual 
maturity.—M. Pearlman. 

11190. Shore, Miles F., Clifton, Anne; Zelin, Martin, 
& Myerson, Paul G. Patterns of masochism: An 
empirical study. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 59-66.—Questionnaire and inter- 
view techniques were used to study 26 highly masochistic 
Ss. 2 groups of masochists were identified (victims and 
doers) which differed clearly in terms of character traits, 
attitudes, object relationships, and life history. 
Clusterings of answers on the questionnaire designed to 
reflect masochistic attitudes also revealed significant 
group differences. A 3rd group, the somatizers, was less 
distinct. The 11 patients who were not readily classified 
were taken to be in a transitional state along a kind of 
continuum.—A. C. Bower. 

11191. Warner, Gloria M. & Lahn, Marion. A case of 
female transsexualism. Psychiatric Quarterly, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 476-487.—Presents a case history 
of a 28-yr-old South American, white, Catholic homosex- 
ual woman. “Factors which may have increased and 
fostered conscious male gender identity in this biolog- 
ically normal female patient include the father’s wish for 
a boy, early identification with father, rejection by and 
longing for mother who favored the patient’s brother 
with whom the patient identified as an aggressor and of 
whom she was afraid, early fear of heterosexuality and 
smothering as well as a frightening primal scene 
experience. The patient first consciously wished to be a 
boy after her brother returned home when she was 8 and 
demonstrated physical closeness to mother. Heterosex- 
uality, danger, and death are further related by memories 
of sister’s surgery, grandmother’s death, and her own 
appendectomy with fear of mutilation, all occurring 
within a 6-mo period.” Results from the WAIS, TAT, 
Rorschach and MMPI administered on admission, 1 mo. 
later on the Ist day of menses, and 2 yr. later after 
bilateral mastectomy and hormonal treatment are 
reported. The literature is briefly reviewed and salient 
features discussed. (28 ref.)—S. Knapp. 


MENTAL DISORDER 


11192. Brandon, S., McClelland, H. A., & Protheroe, 
C. (U. Manchester, England) A study of facial 
dyskinesia in a mental hospital population. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 197\(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 171— 
184.—15.3% of the male (n = 426) and 30.5% the female 
(n = 484) patients showed constant or recurrent 
chewing, champing, or swallowing movements. In rare 
cases dyskinesia appeared to be caused by phenothiazine 
exposure, but age and consitutional factors were more 
important. Under age 50 the disorder was rare without 
brain damage. (15 re.) —R. L. Sulzer. 

11193. Certcov, Daniel. (Jose M. Penna Municipal 
Hosp. Buenos Aires, Argentina.) La personnalité 
psychopathique comme maladie mentale chronique. 
[Psychopathic personality as a chronic mental disease.] 
Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 1971(Feb). Vol. 102), 
215-221.—Exception is taken to the classic view that the 
psychopath differs from the normal in his behavior in 
only a quantitative sense, causing suffering to himself 
and to society thereby. It is held that quantitative 
variations of the personality are not necessarily mal- 
adaptive, and that even hysterical or obsessional traits, 
for example, are flexible enough to allow an adaptive 
integration of the individual to his general social 
environment. On the contrary, the psychopathic person 
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has lost the capacity to control the deviant traits of his 
personality. They represent a permanent, qualitative 
change in reactive behavior beyond the will of the 
individual which renders him incapable of adapting to 
fluctuations in the social milieu in which he finds 
himself. They represent, in this sense, a chronic mental 
disorder, Morbid psychopathic personalities are as 
unable to adapt to the special environment of the 
neuropsychiatric hospital, unfortunately, as they are to 
the demands of the greater world outside Н. E. King. 

11194. Criddle, William D. (Kings County Hosp., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) One-way screen observation of 
psychiatric patients. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 28(3), 918.—9 male and 7 female psychiatric 
inpatients verbally answered the items of the Edwards 
Social Desirability (SD) Scale and completed 2 anxiety 
inventories. Response latencies and durations to the 
items of the SD scale were measured. Ss were seen twice, 
with '/ the sessions held in front of identified Os seated 
behind a l-way screen. No effects attributable to 
Observation were found. Response latencies and dura- 
tions were shorter and anxiety levels lower in the 2nd 
interview.—Author abstract. 

11195. Darley, P. J. & Kenny, W. T. (Community 
Mental Health Services, Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center, Boston) Community care and the “Queequeg 
syndrome": A phenomenological evaluation of 
methods of rehabilitation 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 
1333-1338.—An English day center for psychiatric 
patients, especially psychotics and chronic schizophre- 
nics, had a low success rate when run traditionally. The 


118(543), 165-170.—2 patients submitted to leucotomy 
failed to improve, and both committed suicide, ] 3 уг., 
the other 5 yr. after the operation. Anatomical study of 
their brains showed that the thalamo-frontal radiations 
had not been severed. The cases are discussed in the light 
of previous reports, and the point is stressed that failure 
to improve after leucotomy does not necessarily imply 


Alderson, 
Psychiatric illness in a large family with familial 


Р р, experienced major ps chiatric 
symptoms. This confirms findings on a family studied by 


Cutl V. Ackerman, although 
there is still no clear explanation of the basis of the 


11198. Hudgens, Richard W., Robins, Eli, & D. 
W. Bradford. (Washington U.” Medical School) Me 
reporting of recent stress in the lives of psychiatric 
patients: A study of 80 hospitalized patients and 103 
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informants reporting the presence or absence of 
specified types of stress. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 635-643.— There was a low 
rate of agreement between patients and family inform- 
ants as to whether a type of stress had occurred and 
whether a specific event had occurred. In relating causes 
and effects patients and informants differed even more 
greatly. The more events reported, the greater was the 
disagreement. Retrospective studies which purport to 
demonstrate relations between stressful events and 
psychiatric states may, then, be of dubious validity.—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

11199. Jathar, V. S., et al. (Seth G.S. Medical Coll, 
Bombay, India) Serum vitamin B,, levels in Indian 
psychiatric patients. British Journal „оў Psychiatry, 
1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 699-704.—A' study of 152 
patients in Bombay, both vegetarians and meat eaters, 
failed to identify specific psychiatric symptoms attrib- 
utable to vitamin B, deficiency. (15 ref.) —R. L. Sulzer, 

11200. Kass, Walter; Preiser, Gary, & Jenkins, 
Adelbert H. (New York U., Medical Center) Inter- 
relationship of hallucinations and dreams in spon- 
taneously hallucinating patients. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 488-499—Studied the dreams 
and hallucinations of 4 male and 3 female 19-44 yr. old 
patients in a city psychiatric hospital. 5 Ss experienced 
Spontaneous auditory and visual hallucinations, 1 
somaesthetic hallucinations, and 1 amphetamine-in- 
duced hallucinations. All Ss recalled their dreams with 
varying vividness. 4 Ss reported being awakened by their 
hallucinations, while the only S to report that the 
hallucination had entered his dreams was the amphet- 
amine abuser. It is concluded that: *Hallucinators 
maintain distinction between their dreams and hallu- 
cinations, but do not definitely differentiate the latter 
from their normal perceptions. Although hallucinations 
may interrupt sleep and wake the dreamer, dreams i 
not pervaded by hallucinations. The. possibility es 
dreams may partake of the hallucinatory conten 
requires further investigation. Hallucinogenic drugs та 
potentiate penetration of dreams by waking-state al- 
lucinations as part of the day residue.”—S. К 

11201. Mathis, Harold I. (George Washington i р 
Emotional responsivity in the antisocial personalin 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol 
31(11-B), 6907-6908. 

s McGuire, Michael T. (Massachusetts вше 
Hosp., Stanley Cobb Lab., Boston) Dyadic сола 
munication, verbal behavior, thinking, and Tee 
Standing: Ill. Clinical considerations. se 
Nervous & Mental Disease, 1971(Арт), Vol. xU 
260-277.—Attempts to relate a theory presented in M 
and the research findings of Part II in this series eoim 
T. McGuire, PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6) to common Pal 
vations in clinical psychiatry. In addition, m ко of 
theory is expanded to take into account the influe i 
affects and motives on thinking, Vider do d à 
2-person communication with the aim of devel КҮКҮ 
more inclusive general clinical theory. (35 ref.)— 
abstract. India 
11203. Nagalakshmi, S. V. & Murthy, Н. N. (All-In di 
Inst. of Mental Health, Bangalore) Relation 


^ mals, 
ditioned response strength to anxiety of "пайа 


neurotics and psychotics. Transactions Sere 
Institute of Mental Health, 1969(Dec), Vol. 9; em £u m 
normals, 20 neurotics, and 20 psychotics servi 
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xiety was measured with the anxiety score of the 
Multiphasic questionnaire. An eye-blink conditioning 
experiment was administered, as well as a verbal 
conditioning paired associate learning task, and the 16 
РЕ questionnaire. Blood pressure and pulse rate was 
determined. The psychotic group was higher in con- 
ditioning (eye-blink performance) than neurotics and 
neurotics higher than normals. On ‘the verbal con- 
ditioning test normals showed superiority over the 
others, —S. R. Diamond. 

11204. Naylor, G. J., McNamee, H. B., & Moody, J. 
P, (Royal Dundee Liff Hosp., Scotland) Changes in 
erythrocyte sodium and potassium on recovery from 
a depressive illness. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
\971(Feb), Vol, 118(543), 219-223,—Venous blood of 
psychotic but not neurotic depressives showed a signif- 
icant decrease in erythrocyte sodium on recovery, while 
no change in erythrocyte potassium concentration 
occurred. Relationship with depressive symptoms is 
uncertain, but an increase in neuronal intracellular 
sodium would decrease the action potential of a 
nerve—R. L. Sulzer. 

11205. Prabhu, С. G., Agrawal, A. K., & Teja, J. S. 
(All India Inst. of Medical Sciences, New Delhi) Effect 
of anxiety and depression on time estimation and 
judgment. Indian Psychological Review, 1969(Jul), Vol. 
6(l), 16-21.—32 anxiety neurotics, 32 psychotic depres- 
sives, and 18 normal controls matched for age, educa- 
tion, and sex were tested individually on a time 
шша (counting) test, and a time reproduction test 
lapping). Subjective feelings about passage of time and 
Race of the total time of testing were also 
H ined individually. No significant intergroup differ- 
P Mrd in any of the time estimation measures. 
eue anxiety neurotics felt that time did not pass 
m ed 1% of the depressives felt that it was 
that ui n» On recovery 7156 of the depressives felt 
subjective нро The — os in the 
significant, (30 set UL де and recovery was 
эта сб Ramchandran. S, & Dwivedi, S. D. Social 
ospital. Indi р ychiatric cases in a military 
(1) 32-36 ian Psychological Review, 1969(Jul), Vol. 

ату hos, Race psychiatric patients admitted to an 

С ш obs. al in India were classified on the basis of age, 
Criteria SEE rank, and types of illness, following the 
results, bas Р}. the World Health Organization. The 
incidence 3 on percentage analyses, showed that 
schizophrenia ce was higher (71.1%) than 
Kiely neur (14.2%). Up to age 36, the incidence of 
common be os was high, and hysteria was most 
common am een 18-24 yr. Psychoneurosis was more 

Of illness DN persons under 30 yr. of age. Incidence 
among the | igh during the Ist 3 yr. of service life and 
Panda, lowest ranked personnel (77.45%).—K. C. 


11 3 
рейс oers, David P. (Duke U.) Comparisons of 
mdrome are individuals from differing personality 
iere: Ап experiment in social phenomenology. 
3110-8), 62 аан International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
11208. Sanden. c 
Conform ders George M. (George Washington U.) 
viduals wi; SSPonses to social pressures in indi- 
‘ation Abst life patterns of social conflict. Disser- 
6912. tracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 
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11209. Sarbin, Theodore R., Juhasz, Joseph B. & 
Todd, Peyton. (U. California, Santa Cruz) The social 
psychology of “hallucinations.” Psychological Record, 
1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 87-93.—Investigated the fre- 
quency of false perceptions, “hallucinations,” in samples 
of psychiatric and normal Ss. In Exp. I, 14 hallucinating 
and 14 nonhallucinating mental patients and 14 under- 
graduates were led to expect the taste of salt in distilled 
water. Significantly more normals thought they tasted 
salt than mental patients (р < .01). In Exp. п, 9 
hallucinating and 13 nonhallucinating acute schizo- 
phrenics were compared to 22 medical patients in a test 
in which the Ss were led to expect a sound to occur. 
Results were not significant, but were in the same 
direction as those found in Exp. I. It is argued that these 
results could not be predicted by psychophysics or 
psychiatry, but can be understood in terms of the 
meaning of the social situation in which the actions 
occurred.—Journal abstract. 

11210. Sreedhar, Krishna P. & Murthy, Vinoda N. 
(All-India Inst. of Mental Health, Bangalore) Drive 
level and learning. Transactions of All-India Institute of 
Mental Health, 1969(Dec), Vol. 9, 43-49.—Explored the 
relationship between drive level and learning among 15 
chronic schizophrenics, 15 neurotics, and 15 normals 
using a double criterion of drive—psychiatric diagnosis 
and manifest anxiety score on a modified Indian 
adaptation of the MA scale. Learning measures were a 
step maze to represent motor learning, and a paired 
associates test taken from Wechsler Memory Scale to 
represent verbal learning. Results were subjected to 
analysis of variance for the variables time, trial, and 
errors. Results indicate that drive level is related to 
motor learning and not verbal learning. (16 ref.)—S. R. 
Diamond. 

11211. Stróm-Olsen, Rolf & Carlisle, Sheila. (Brook 
General Hosp., Neurosurgical Unit, London, England) 
Bi-frontal stereotactic tractotomy: A follow-up study 
of its effects on 210 patients. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 141-154.—'/, of the 
S population was essentially cured and another large 
fraction improved after tracts of the orbital cortex were 
destroyed by implantation of radioactive seeds. Best 
results were obtained on depressions and obsessional 
neuroses. None of the schizophrenics did well. No 
patient showed a gross frontal lobe syndrome post- 
operatively, side effects were minimal, and working 
capacity and normal enjoyment were not affected. This 
operation avoids unnecessary destruction of brain tissue 
between the cortex and target area. (29 ref)—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

11212. Vaernet, K. & Madsen, Anna. (Rigs Hosp., 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Stereotaxic amyg jalotomy 
and basofrontal tractotomy in psychotics with ag- 
gressive behaviour. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery 
& Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 33(6), 858-863.—Treated 
12 patients with personality disorders or chronic schiz- 
ophrenia in whom aggressive-destructive behavior was a 
prominent feature by bilateral stereotaxic electrocoagulation 
of the amygdala. In 2 Ss a cingulectomy and in 5 Ss a 
frontal lobotomy had been performed several years 
previously without effect. In 11 of the Ss the 
amygdalotomy resulted in disappearance of, or marked 
reduction in, their aggressive episodes. In 2 Ss with 
frequent self-mutilations and reactive psychotic episodes, 
these symptoms disappeared after an additional 
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basofrontal tractotomy by С. Knight’s method. (19 


ref.)—Journal abstract. 
Neurosis & Emotional Disorder 


11213. Chinnian, R. Rawlin & Murthy, Vinoda N. 
(All-India Inst. of Mental Health, Bangalore) Persist- 
ence and personality. Transactions of All-India Institute 
of Mental Health, 1969(Dec), Vol. 9, 51-58.—Admin- 
istered a battery of 4 persistence tests, 2 for physical 
persistence-leg persistence and dynamometer persistence 
and 2 for ideational persistence—problem solving and 
continuous addition test. 10 normal extroverts and 10 
normal introverts, 10 neurotic extroverts and 10 neurotic 
introverts served as Ss. The relationship between per- 
sistence and personality in the Ss was studied. Person- 
ality grouping was based on the concurrence of results in 
at least 2 of the 3 personality tests—Neymann Kohlstedt 
introversion-extroversion questionnaire and Hysteroid- 
Obsessoid questionnaire, and an objective test, Spiral 
aftereffect. Normal introverts are significantly more 
persistent than normal extroverts. Neurotics as a group 
are not significantly different from the normals, though 
the neurotics had lower mean scores in the physical 
persistence tests. Within the neurotic group, neurotic 
introverts are significantly more persistent than the 
neurotic extroverts. (29 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11214. de Natale, L. & Lamponi, S. (U. Naples, Clinic 
for Nervous & Mental Disease, Italy) Differente azione 
dei colori nei processi percettivi di integrazione e di 
presa del significato nei normali e nei nevrotici. 
[Significant differences in the action of the process of 
perceptive integration and comprehension of colors in 
normal and neurotic subjects.] Acta Neurologica, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 24(6), 862-869.—Examined color inter- 
ference and perceptive integration of color in 25 normal 
and 25 neurotic Ss using an adaptation of a test devised 
by A. Rubino and R. Santanelli. Results reveal that 
normal Ss displayed fast perceptive integration of reds 
and greens in early stages, while neurotic Ss demon- 
strated comprehension facility only with green shades. In 
further stages, comprehension of normal and neurotic Ss 
was similar. Results are attributed to diencephalic 
alterations present in neurotic Ss. (English summary) (41 
ref.)—B. A. Stanton. 

11215. Güppert, Hans. (29 Rotackerstr., Freiburg im 
Breisgau, W. Germany) Die Rolle des Kindheitstraumas 
für Genese und Therapie der Neurosen. [The role of 
traumatic childhood experiences for the development 
and therapy of neuroses.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie 
und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1971(Jan), Vol. 20(1), 14-20. 
— Spontaneous neuroses, 
resent fixations to earlier experiences. Since children 


11216. Hart, James D. (U, Wisconsin) Physiological 
responses of anxiety neurotics and normal controls 
to simple signal and non-signal stimuli. Dissertation 
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Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6902 

11217. Kellner, R. & Sheffield, B. F. (U. New Mexico, 
Medical School) The relief of distress following 
attendance at a clinic. British Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 195-198.—15 neurotics showed 
à decrease in Symptom ing Test scores during a 
waiting period preceding initial psychotherapy, but not 
during subsequent waiting periods. This accords with 
other findings that there is an initial decrease in distress 
scores following attendance at a clinic without treatment, 
Perhaps drug trials or controlled tests of psychotherapy 
should be preceded by a period of testing and placebo 
treatment—R, L. Sulzer. 

11218. Kendell, В. E. & Discipio, W. J. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Obsessional symptoms 
and obsessional personality traits iri patients with 
depressive illnesses. Psychological Medicine, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 1(1), 65-72.—The Leyton Obsessional 
Inventory was given to patients with severe depressive 
illnesses, during their illness and after their recovery, 
Results and changes in the 2 different administrations 
were analyzed and correlated with other variables. 
Results showed that obsessional symptoms were typical 
manifestations and seem to be aggressive in nature. The 
tendency for the symptoms to worsen during depressive 
periods was common. Strikingly different were the scores 
between normal adults and depressives. Depressives 
scores, even after recovery, were almost twice as high. 
Obsessional symptoms were equally common in psy- 
chosis and neurosis, however, they were more pro- 
nounced in severe depression than in mild depression. 
These symptoms were generally nonexistent in mania. 
—H. Reiter. 2 

11219. Khan, М. Masud. Infantile neurosis as а 
false-self organization. Psychoanalytic Quarterly, 1911, 
Vol. 40(2), 245-263.—3 types of infantile neuroses are 
distinguished, the 3rd type of which is discussed. Hee 
the ego of the child has prematurely and ресочо 
brought the traumata of early childhood under i 
omnipotence and created an intrapsychic structure in the 
nature of infantile neurosis which is a false-self E 
ization, and which will henceforth set up a дис 
split-existence and defensive exploitation of рер = 
instincts and archaic mental functioning, most cm 
monly met with in obsessional neurosis.” A case ДД y 
of an adult patient with an obsession illness is presented. 
—J. Z. Elias. ebat 

11220. Lienert, G. A. & Matussek, P. (U. Du echa 
Inst. of Psychology, W. Germany) Der staliet ce 
Zusammenhang einiger Initialsymptome Бе The 
behandelten Fallen endogener Depression. [The 
Statistical relationship between several initial ior 
in untreated cases of endogenous depression.] ned А 
arzt, 1971(Mar), Vol. 4263), 124-127.—The Symp ШО; 
the Ist phase of 66 untreated cases of е ERATE 
depression were subjected to a configuration ids Si 
analysis. 3 subsyndromes resulted: (a) 10 a 
the symptoms guilt feelings, inhibitions, and B (b) 5 
without psychosomatic sensations and agitatio ОТО, 
patients with the symptoms psychosomatic sens 


i lings: 
hout guilt fee d 


agitation, inhibitions, and anxiety wit 
and (c) patients with the symptoms psycho 
sensations and inhibitions without anxiety, заан pose 

guilt feelings. The symptoms of Subgroup a as er a 
to b and c correspond to separation of the ate ane 
endogenous depression described by von ee al 
Hertich and empirically confirmed by Matussek, 
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The suggested terms “away from me” and “close to me” 
symptoms bring to expression the idea that the structure 
of the ego and its defense mechanisms must be made 
coresponsible for the symptoms choice.—E. К. Wist. 
11221. Mayo, P. R., Walton, H. J., & Littmann, S. K. 
(U. Sussex, Brighton, England) Relevance of repres- 
sion-sensitization to neurotic patients in milieu 
treatment. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
19430 female neurotic inpatients on admission com- 
pleted Byrne’s Repression-Sensitizaüne e scale, a 
Smptom-Sign Inventory. and а ostility Questionnaire. 
D psychiatrists independently rated these Ss on a series of 
measures relating to ward behavior and response to 
treatment. Sensitizers reported more symptoms, gave 
higher total hostility and intropunitiveness scores, and 
were prescribed more drugs. However, no relation was 
found between any of the psychiatrists’ ratings, including 
tuas condition at discharge, and R-S.—Journal 
abstract. 
_ 11222. McCranie, E. James. (Medical Coll. of Geor- 
gia, Atlanta) The neurotic process. Psychiatric Quar- 
terly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 422 434.— Presents a para- 
digm of neurotic illness, labeled “the neurotic process,” 
that has proven useful in teaching and practice. The 
difficulties and inadequacies of the psychoanalytic 
model of neurosis based on traumatic childhood ex- 
Periences, repression, and anxiety are discussed. A 
psychodynamic model is proposed to explain the 
үк process. Secondary symptoms аге regarded as 
UEM ое ар t emotional arousal which 
[ORAN SE fear, anger, or combinations of these 
Ыра е se in turn are reactions to stimulus 
the ‚ especially the frustration of needs, which are 
ea of inadequate and maladaptive behavior 
ШШ сз attitudes. These patterns of behavior and 
childhood re considered to have been learned in the 
Drovides a experiences. It is suggested that this model 
ileviwing the patient ой а DEE bisis for 
8 7 > patient and conducting рѕус otherapy. 
uu" with a 47-yr-old woman is presented with 
SI tois Rd, delet. ra 
R À , Solbritt; Nickols, Jackson; у, 
йе», Agnes. (U. Washington, Child 
characteristics Red Contes) Geen 
1 ent enuretics. Adolescence, 
sinc Мої. 6021), 1-18.—26 enuretic adolescent 
groups for COM compared with 2 matched control 
sification, and ed symptomatology, psychiatric clas- 
justment Inve character traits (defined by Bell Ad- 
existing eee Results lend some support to 
maturity, Hate attributing passivity, submissiveness, 
rren. suppressed aggression to enuretics.—A. 
11204, ` ^ 
маод, ше, Allen I, (0. Miami) Aspiration 
uations in М competitive and non-competitive sit- 
tional, 1971 sesion Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
11225. 612022), Vol. 31(11-B), 6911-6912. 
(Bethlem Ro Ep Eliot; Maxwell, Joyce, & Price, John S. 
Distribution of & Maudsley Hosp., London, England) 
i тее En C QUAE cases in bipolar 
971(Feb . British Journal of Psychiatry, 
ipolar et 118(543), 215-218.—Out d 193 cases of 
Cases of а cde disorder, 26 had 2 or more secondary 
ү DS о, among family members. The data 
L eritance. Posi BEER ен rather than major gene 
* Sulzer. ible sources of bias are discussed.—R. 


11226. Smail, D. J. (Saxondale Hosp., Nottingham 
Area Psychological Service, Radcliffe-on-Trent, Eng- 
land) Neurotic symptoms, personality and personal 
constructs. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 117(541), 645-648.—Foulds’ Symptom-Sign-Inven- 
tory and Caine’s Direction of Interest Questionnaire 
applied to 21 patients supported the hypothesis that 
neurotics complaining of somatic symptoms tend toward 
extroversion while psychic symptoms correlate with 
introverted thinking. The individual's conception of 
himself, of his interpersonal environment, and of his 
experience of stress may have an underlying homoge- 
neity. Hence, patients may have personality-based 
preferences for the types of neurotic symptoms they 
develop.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11227. Tan, E., Marks, I. M., & Marset, P. (General 
Hosp., Penang, Malaysia) Bimedial leucotomy in 
obsessive-compulsive neurosis: A controlled serial 
enquiry. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 
118(543), 155-164.—24 patients who had had prefrontal 
brain operations were compared to matched controls 
over a 5-yr follow-up. Obsessions and general anxiety 
were reduced and work adjustment improved while 
personality changes were minimal. The findings with 
regard to obsessions and general anxiety are similar to 
those in a previous study on severe agoraphobia (see I. 
M. Marks, J. L. Birley, & M. G. Gelder, PA, Vol. 
40:12953). (22 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 

11228. Teichman, Meir. (Center for Research in 
Social Behavior, Columbia, Mo.) Antithetical apper- 
ception of family members by neurotics. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 27(1), 73-75.—20 
undergraduates were administered Landfield’s revision 
of Kelly’s Role Construct Repertory Test. Consistent 
with Adlers view of the antithetical mode of apper- 
ception in neurotics, Ss differed significantly from their 
well-adjusted controls in differentiating between family 
members.—A. R. Howard. 

11229. Tigay, Barry & Kempler, Hyman L. (Wayne 
State U.) Stability of WISC scores of children 
hospitalized for emotional disturbance. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 197\(Apr); Vol. 32(2), 487-490.—Obtained 
test-retest data on the WISC for 25 children who had 
been hospitalized with emotional disturbances. An 
analysis of the reliability coefficients and difference 
between means showed stability on verbal subtests is as 
high or higher than reliabilities reported for non- 
disturbed Ss using test-retest methods. 1 exception is the 
Comprehension subtest on which emotionally disturbed 
Ss show considerably less stability than nondisturbed Ss. 
Stability on performance subtests is considerably lower 
for emotionally disturbed Ss than for nondisturbed in 
test-retest studies with the exception of Picture Ar- 
rangement which is more reliable than the test-retest 
data for normals. Performance and Full Scale IQ 
increases significantly on retesting.—Journal abstract. 

11230. Wakeling, A. & Russell, G. F. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, London, England) Disturbances in the 
regulation of body temperature in anorexia nervosa. 
Psychological Medicine, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1(1), 30-39.—11 
14-34 yr. old female patients with anorexia nervosa and 
a control group of 11 18-25 yr. old females were studied 
in relation to body temperature regulation. Patients were 
tested in a malnourished state and after eating, in 
reference to the temperature of the oral and peripheral 
skin in response to a heat stimulus and a standard meal. 
Malnourished patients showed malfunctioning of the 
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temperature-regulating mechanism, abnormality of 
Testing oral temperature, and reduced sensitivity of the 
central heat regulating mechanism. It is suggested that 
abnormalities may be indicative of defect in temperature 
regulation in anorexia nervosa which is linked with the 
feeding disorder peculiar to this illness. (32 ref.)—H. 
Reiter. 


Psychosis 


11231. Behrends, K., et al. (Free U. Berlin, Psychiatric 
& Neurological Clinic, W. Germany) Quantifizierung 
psychotischer Symptome unter transkulturellen 
Aspekten. [Quantification of psychotic symptoms ac- 
cording to transcultural aspects] Social Psychiatry, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 6(2), 66—72.—Describes the German 
part of a cross-cultural study of hospitalized patients 
diagnosed psychotic. Ss were studied from admission on 
the Inpatient Multidimensional Psychiatric Scale 
(IMPS). Computer-derived results show that in the 
German sample the same cluster of psychotic factors and 
syndromes prevailed as in the United States sample. It is 
therefore possible to compare types and degrees of 
psychotic behavior in different cultures through the 
IMPS independent of diagnostic classifications. (French 
abstract) (24 ref.) —English abstract. 

11232. Brown, Jennifer. (Northern Illinois U.) The 
cure and feeding of windigos: A critique. American 
Anthropologist, 1971(Feb), Vol. 73(1), 20-22.—Suggests 
that, contrary to the view of V. Rohrl (see PA, Vol. 
46:3424), the usual treatment of windigo psychosis is not 
nutritional in nature. When ingestion is involved (which 
is rare) its sequel (vomiting to expel the windigo heart of 
ice) is given more curative importance, challenging the 
view that the northern Algonquians somehow “grasped” 
the idea of a nutritive cure for windigos. There is no 
evidence, at this point, for clear nutritional causes for 
windigo.—Journal abstract. 

11233. Goldberg, Arnold & Rubin, Bernard. A method 
of pacification of the psychotic excited state: The 
use of the hospital as a transitional object. Compre- 
hensive Psychiatry, 1970(Sep), Vol. 11(5), 450-456. 
—Investigated excited psychotic patients in order to 
determine persistence of modes of childhood pacifi- 
cation. Hospitals were examined as to their making 
modes of pacification available and the patients’ utili- 
zation of the hospital. Data showed that the hospital can 
be thought of as utilized by some patients as a 
transitional object, i.e., an unchanging, consistent, shared 
thing used for comfort and soothing. Further consid- 
eration of effectiveness of psychiatric hospitals are 
discussed. (30 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11234. Hay, Thomas H. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) The 
windigo psychosis: Psychodynamics, 
Social factors in aberrant behavior. American An- 
thropologist, 1971(Feb), Vol. 73(1), 1-19.—Presents a 
brief survey of the nature of windigo psychosis, a form of 
cannibalism unique to the northern Algonquians. The 
0 mics of the disorder are Considered to be 
essentially similar to those which produce cannibalism in 
other societies. The differential occurrence in the 
Algonquians is explained by the emphasis in that group 
on following inner impulses and the absence of cultural 


individual experiencing heightened cannibalistic urges is 
а consequence of the relative control which those around 
(a) if those around 
aid the windigo in 
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regaining control; (b) if their control is limited, they may 
become frightened and kill the windigo; and (c) if they 
are close to losing control themselves, they may un- 
consciously encourage the windigo and join him in 
cannibalistic acts. (35 ref.) —Journal abstract, 

11235. Jönsson, L. E. & Sjöström, К. (U. Uppsala, 
Psychiatric Research Center, Sweden) A rating scale for 
evaluation of the clinical course and symptoma- 
tology in amphetamine psychosis. British Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 661-665.—A rating 
scale consisting of 15 behavioral factors was used with 15 
(13 males and 2 females, 18-35 yr. of age) cases of 
amphetamine psychosis. Agreement between raters 
obtained for each variable, and lack of concentration, 
delusions of persecution, increased motor activity, 
disorganization of thoughts, lack of insight, hallucinatory 
behavior, anxiety/fear, and suspiciousness characterized 
the Ist 2 days.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11236. Krauss, P. (10 Silcherstr., Göppingen, W. 
Germany) Uber die in der Rehabilitationsabteilung 
der Privatklinik Christophsbad gemachten psy- 
chiatrischen Erfahrungen. [Concerning psychiatric 
experiences in the rehabilitation department of the 
Christophsbad private clinic.) Nervenarzt, 97 1(Mar), 
Vol. 42(3), 130-139.— Describes 5 yr. of experience with 
psychiatric patients in a small 10-bed private clinic for 
the treatment of psychoses. Criteria for the judgment of 
the readiness of a patient to assume the responsibility of 
a job outside the clinic, the nature of the continued 
contact with such patients, descriptions of the various 
sorts of behaviors exhibited by patients, and how they 
react to individual and group therapy as well as to the 
clinic environment are described in some detail. Evi- 
dence for the slow but significant improvement in the 
condition of patients with serious psychoses is stressed. 
Physicians who need quick success, have difficulty 
waiting, and who cannot be pleased with progress Ш 
small increments are asserted to be not properly oriente 
for the treatment of chronic mental illness.—E. R. и 

11237. Ódegárd, Ornuly. (U. Oslo, Gaustad Psyc In 
atric Hosp, Norway) Hospitalized psychoses In 
Norway: Time trends 1926-1965. Social PYER 
1971(May), Vol. 6(2), 53-58.—Examined a case T A 
comprising all admissions to psychiatric hospital en 
Norway since 1916 for possible time trends during " 
period. Only minor changes were found to have uu 
in the total incidence of psychoses and in their mo 
occupational, and geographic patterns of distributi ic 
This reflects a corresponding stability in err 
conditions and in the development of mental healt hos 
in the country. (French & German abstracts)—/ow 
abstract. i 

11238. Perris, Carlo. (Umea U., Sweden) АКОН 
mality on paternal and maternal sides: оре MIS 
in bipolar (manic-depressive) and unipolar "im 
sive psychoses. British Journal of AME 7 
1971(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 207-210. Investiga mee | i 
family records of 277 depressive psychotics proi урей 
distribution of cases compatible with а ро УРЕ 
genetical basis. This accords with previous Ше ie 
neither a single dominant nor а single e 
mission can be held responsible for affective psy 
—R. L. Sulzer. 


Schizophrenia 


11239. Bohn, Suzanne E. (Washing! 
perspective, inner responsivity, an 


ton U.) Temporal 
d external re- 
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sponsivity in schizophrenics and normals. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 


0 Cancro, Robert. (U. Connecticut) Sophis- 
tication of body concept in process-reactive schiz- 
ophrenia. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
320), 567-570.—Hypothesized that there would be a 
linear relationship between the degree of differentiation 
of the body concept and the adequacy of the patients’ 
premorbid sexual and social adjustment. The underlying 
basis for the process-reactive classification is unclear, 
although some authors offer differences in psychological 
differentiation as an explanation. The relationship 
between the degree of differentiation of the body 
concept and the process-reactive continuum was meas- 
ured by the Prognostic Rating Scale and the subsequent 
{otal number of nights of hospitalization over а 3-yr 
period for 51 consecutive male admissions to psychiatric 
wards. There was no significant relationship—inear or 
curvilinear—between these variables in this sample of 
acute schizophrenics in whom drug ingestion, chronicity, 
and length of current hospitalization were controlled. (15 
tef.)—Journal abstract. 

11241. Duke, Marshall P. (Emory U.) Reaction time 
and normetanephrine-metanephrine excretion under 
intense stimulation in chronic schizophrenics, non- 
psychotics, and normals. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 579-586.—Examined differential 
predictions stemming from opposing arousal theories of 
chronic schizophrenia in terms of RT performance and 
Fee carte normetanephrine excretion in arousing 

uations. Ss were 40 chronic schizophrenics, 25 non- 

ao hospitalized patients, and 24 normal controls. 
Vno mete 25-40 yr. old males. It was found that 
enm enis and nonpsychotics both manifested be- 
Уш а eficit; schizophrenics’ normetanephrine level 
pa TE than that of other groups; reactivity of 
ые and normals, both behavioral and bio- 
«nno p» similar; nonpsychotics demonstrated a 
initiate ron no behavioral reactivity to intense 
ferent ut manifested a biochemical response not 
ion of iium other groups. A theoretical conceptualiza- 
increasinet vioral and biochemical change in response to 
potes y intense stimulation was developed utilizing 2 
abstract, cumulative reactivity functions.—Journal 
Risto Fischer, Margit. (U. Aarhus, State Hosp., 
schizophrenia a) Psychoses in the offspring of 
Co-twins, B Ic monozygotic twins and their normal 
118(542) Tute Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
ferent fora Since morbidity risk was not strongly 
Compared to group raised by a schizophrenic parent as 
Psychotic they group raised by the normal twin of a 
Мейо results give no support to the hypothesis 

н mmental factors cause schizophrenia. The 


credit 
ER tor appears the most likely explanation. (35 


112 43 . Sulzer. 
Difference Стеепѕрап, Barney. (Michigan State U.) 
phrenic Shai self-concept identification by a schiz- 
issertation A non-schizophrenic prison population. 
(11-8), a ee International, 1971(May), Vol. 
parts р. У. & Marshall, W. L. (Inst. of 
пз доп Research Unit, London, England) 
nin S theory of overinclusive thinking and 
ДҮ schizophrenia. British Journal of Med- 

gy, 1971(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 75-83.—It was 
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hypothesized that in order to cope with information 
overload some schizophrenics decrease their rate of 
information processing but do not appear overinclusive, 
while others who do not learn to retard their rate appear 
overinclusive. 20 schizophrenics were classified as 
overinclusive or nonoverinclusive on the basis of the 
Chapman Card Sorting Test and the Babcock Digit 
Substitution Test. The card-sorting task was read- 
ministered under instructions to increase Or decrease 
response rate. As predicted, the overinclusive schizo- 
phrenics were significantly less overinclusive and the 
nonoverinclusive schizophrenics more overinclusive on 
the 2nd trial of the card-sorting task. (1 p. ref.) —A. С. 
Bower. 

11245. Hussar, A. E., Cradle, J. L., & Beiser, S. M. 
(Franklin Delano Roosevelt Veterans Administration 
Hosp., Montrose, N.Y.) A study of the immunologic 
and allergic responsiveness of chronic schizophre- 
nics. British Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 
118(542), 91-92.—Immunization with diphtheria toxoid 
and subsequent quantification of the antibody response 
provided no evidence of an altered response by 21 
schizophrenics vs. 15 controls.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11246. Kahan, I. J. Experiment in combatting a 
disease. Canada’s Mental Health, 1971(Mar), Vol. 19(2), 
21-24.— Describes the goals, organization and structure, 
funding and membership, and organizational program of 
the Canadian Schizophrenia Foundation. The need for 
more effective treatment and rehabilitation, and a 
change in general attitude toward schizophrenia is 
emphasized.— P. Hertzberg. 

11247. Kolyaskina, С. 1. & Kushner, S. G. (Inst. of 
Psychiatry, Moscow, USSR) O roli nasledstvennykh 
faktorov v vozniknovenii immunopatologicheskikh 
fenomenov pri shizofrenii. [On the role of hereditary 
factors in the emergence of immunopathological devel- 
opments in schizophrenia.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i 
Psikhiatrii, 197 (Feb), Vol. 7102), 245-248.—Investigated 
the presence of complement-fixating anticerebral anti- 
bodies in blood serum in 104 parents and siblings of 69 
schizophrenics in order to determine whether hereditary 
factors are involved in the formation of immuno- 
pathological processes in schizophrenia. The data 
showed that among these family members, including 
those without manifest signs of the psychosis, a concen- 
tration of individuals with anticerebral antibodies 
existed. In support of this finding, the following 
hypotheses are tendered: (a) The enhanced permeability 
of the membranes of cerebral nerve elements may be 
genetically involved, so that in response to the usual 
Stresses conditions are created for the direct contact of 
lymphoid tissue with nerve tissue. (b) A special clump of 
lymphoid cells with enhanced sensitivity exists, for 
whose immunological activation à small number of 
cerebral antigens, entering the blood stream as a result of 
cerebral dissimilation, is sufficient. (English summary) 
—I. D. London. 

11248. Mosher, Loren R., Pollin, William, & 
Stabenau, James R. (National Inst. of Mental Health, 
Chevy Chase, Md.) Families with identical twins 
discordant for schizophrenia: Some relationships 
between identification, thinking styles, psychopa- 
thology and dominance-submissiveness. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 197\(Jan), Vol. 118(542), 29- 
42.—To explain the very different life courses of 2 
genetically identical individuals raised in the “same” 
environment, patterns of identification, cognitive style, 
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sychopathology, and dominance-submissiveness in the 
amily were investigated. Results show a clear pattern of 
the schizophrenic twin’s identification being with the 
psychologically less healthy parent, most often the 
mother. Psychotic twins were also more global in 
cognitive style and were rated as identified with the more 
global parent. Schizophrenic twins were most often 
submissive. Mothers in these families tended to be 
dominant. A possible pattern is that an initially different 
twin, e.g., one with lower birth weight, may be dif- 
ferentially treated by an unhealthy parent. (33 ref.)—R. 
L. Sulzer. 

11249, Mukundan, С. R. & Murthy, Н. N. (All-India 
Inst. of Mental Health, Bangalore) Skin potential in 
chronic schizophrenics: An assessment of level of 
arousal. Transactions of All-India Institute of Mental 
Health, 1969(Dec), Vol. 9, 59-64.—The sample consisted 
of 18 male chronic schizophrenics of different subgroups 
with more than a 2-yr stay in a mental hospital. 8 
normals served as controls. The 2 groups are compared 
on the basal level of skin potential and changes in the 
potential during anticipatory sound stimulus period, 
Sound stimuli, anticipatory electric shock period and 
electric shock. Results show chronic schizophrenics do 
not differ from normals on the basal level of skin 
potential. Chronic schizophrenics do show less respon- 
siveness than normals.—S. R. Diamond. 

11250. Muntz, Hilary J. & Power, В. Р. (Purdysburn 
Hosp., Belfast, Ireland) Thought disorder in the 
parents of thought disordered schizophrenics. 
British Journal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 
707—708.—Following D. Romney’s (see PA, Vol. 
44:10875) failure to confirm a hypothesized relation 
between thought disorder in schizophrenics and in their 
relatives, the Bannister Repertory Grid Test and the Mill 
Hill Vocabulary Scale were given to 32 parents of 
Schizophrenics and matched controls. The expected 
positive relationship was demonstrated suggesting that 
parents may play some role in the creation or presence of 
thought disorder in their offspring, or vice versa.—R. L. 
Sulzer. 

11251. Nachmani, Gilead. (Rutgers State U.) An 
experimental study of the schizophrenic speaker 
process. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6908. 

11252. Neale, John M., Davis, Dan, & Cromwell, Rue 
L. (State U. New York, Stony Brook) Size estimation in 
Schizophrenia: Some additional controls. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Арт), Vol. 32(2), 363-367.— Studied 
Size estimation in 14 hospital aides and the following 
groups of 14 male schizophrenics: (a) acute good 
premorbid paranoid, (b) acute poor premorbid non- 
paranoid, (c) chronic good premorbid paranoid, and (d) 
Chronic poor premorbid nonparanoid. Unlike previous 
studies: (a) Ss were at optical infinity from the stimuli to 
eliminate possible micropsia or macropsia, and (b) 
stimuli were viewed with an artificial pupil. Contrary to 
previous findings, no significant differences Occurred 
among the groups in level of size estimation. As in 
previous studies, the thematic content of the stimuli 
influenced size-estimation levels but this variable did not 
interact with S classification.—J/ournal abstract. 

11253. Nideffer, Robert M., et al. (Vanderbilt U. 
Medical School) The relationship of alpha activity to 
attentional sets in schizophrenia. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1971(May), Vol. 152(5), 346-352. Au- 
ditory RTs were gathered for 11 hospitalized schizo- 
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phrenic males and 10 normal males in both an eyes-open 
and an eyes-closed condition. RT stimuli were presented 
in both alpha and nonalpha states (as determined by 
EEG readings). There were “no overall group differences 
on the RT task,” but schizophrenics had better RTs in 
the eyes-closed condition while normals had better RTs 
in the eyes-open condition. The eyes-open or -closed 
condition was shown to be a greater determinant of 
alpha state for schizophrenics than for normals. RT was 
best with a preparatory interval of 1 sec. for schizo- 
phrenics and 2 sec. for normals. (17 ref.)—R. Denis, 

11254. Oppenheimer, Hans. (State U. New York, 
Downstate Medical Center, Brooklyn) A hypothesis 
concerning the nature of schizophrenic dementia: A 
contribution to the psychopathology of the conflict- 
free ego sphere. Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 
1967(Jul), Vol. 16(3-4), 267-284.— Presents aspects in the 
language and thought pathology of dementia praecox 
which are usually called “formal.” Desymbolization of 
the word, semantic shift, metonymic distortion, neolo- 
gisms, asyndesis, system shifting, and sham language are 
discussed. The thought disorder of organic dementia 
differs from that of schizophrenia in that it is more in the 
nature of an orderly retreat than a disorganized rout. It 
has been suggested that the formal thought and language 
pathology in dementia praecox may spring from dynam- 
ic sources and aim at social goals, either by widening the 
gulf in communication for the sake of safety, or by 
narrowing it through the supposedly magical and 
restitutive quality of autistic verbal idioms. (17 ref.)—S. 
R. Diamond. 

11255. Parker, David A. (U. California, Los Angeles) 
The orienting response and performance in psy- 
chotic and normal children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6953. 

11256. Pitt, Brice & Pollitt, Norman. (Princess 
Alexandra Hosp., Churchill Clinic, Harlow, England) 
Ascorbic acid and chronic schizophrenia. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 197\(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 227- 
228.— Compared vitamin C levels in schizophrenics an 
controls to test previous reports of an associa 
between psychosis and ascorbic acid depletion. » 
evidence of subclinical scurvy was obtained.—R. L. 
Sulzer. Ж, 
11257. Reed, J. L. (St. Bartholomew’s Hosp., Lon ү, 
England) Schizophrenic thought disorder: A revi юн 
and hypothesis. Comprehensive Psychiatry, 1970589 
Vol. 11(5), 403-432.—Much of what is found in sC Е 
ophrenic thought, speech, and writing occurs abe | 
normal people. What is observed as schizop Len 
thought disorder is not due to a qualitatively айк 
mechanism but rather to the use of normal ones e 
quantitatively abnormal way. Diverse psychologic Е 
neurophysiologic findings may be explained in teme ig 
filtering defect of both internal and external somu a 
results in faulty judgments of the environment, lea Sn 
a failure in the formation of average as 
concepts, and constructs. This filtering failure also 5 ich 
as a failure of differentiation of personal identity ui 
is the basis of symptoms considered pattognomou see 
Schizophrenia whether expressed as delusions of Mos 8 
ity and influence or as failure to maintain ego 50 
aries. (161 ref.)—D. Prager. 

11358. ode Norbert I. & Leiken, Stanley n 
(Camarillo State Hosp., Calif.) Psychotic ee СУ, 
attend community nursery schools. Hospital f 
munity Psychiatry, 1970(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 
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ram in which 50 severely regressed 
schizophrenic 4-10 yr. olds attended 1 of 5 community 
nursery schools for at least !% day/wk. Each child 
received individual attention from teachers and vol- 
unteer assistants. Improvements in their ability to relate 
to peers and adults are noted. It is concluded that: "The 
community nursery school program has been enriching 
and educational not only for the children, but also for 
the hospital and nursery school staff members."—S. 
Knapp. 
10259. Rosenthal, David. (National Inst. of Mental 
Health, Lab. of Psychology, Bethesda, Md.) A program 
of research on heredity in schizophrenia. Behavioral 
Science, 1971(May), Vol. 16(3), 191-201.— Describes a 
series of studies that purport to elucidate the possible 
role of hereditary factors in the etiology of schizophrenic 
disorders. The focus is on the design of experiments 
rather than findings, but some findings are reported 
which strongly support the role of heredity in such 
disorders. The studies described primarily use naturally 
occurring adoptions to examine the genetic and family- 
rearing variables. The design of 1 study is presented 
which is specifically intended to uncover heredity- 
environment interactions. (16 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11260. Rutt, С. N. & Offord, D. R. (Pennsylvania 
State U., Milton S. Hershey Medical Center) Prenatal 
and perinatal complications in childhood schizo- 
phrenics and their siblings. Journal of Nervous & 
Mental Disease, 1971(May), Vol. 152(5), 324-331.—Re- 
views previous studies relating prenatal and perinatal 
ано with childhood schizophrenia. Relevant 
ata, in which siblings were used as controls, are 
presented and analyzed. No relationships between 
puru complications and childhood schizophrenia 
Round. However, findings show a significant 
and titan (p <.01) between perinatal complications 
(pe 001 hood schizophrenia. A significant correaltion 
age of bi ) is reported between ego development, IQ, and 
(2 ospital admission of childhood schizophrenics. 
emis Denis. 
mE Schooler, Carmi & Silverman, Julian. (Na- 
ences Det of Mental Health, Bethesda, Md.) Differ- 
Petrie m ween correlates of perceptual style and 
schizo RS performance in chronic and acute 
Vol. 3 Шал; Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), 
Phrenics oj 5-601.—15 17-57 yr. old acute schizo- 
emotional pen to perceptual stimuli were receptive to 
chronics Stimuli and intellectually able. Conversely, 35 
internal live the same age range maintaining active 
erie ЖО were inattentive to external stimuli. The 
man КЫ ure appeared uncorrelated with the Silver- 
Overestimati etic figural aftereffect. Results show that 
relates i" ion after Petrie large-stimulus interpolation 
Stimulus ча ssive behavior; overestimation after small- 
Psycholo interpolation relates to good intellectual and 
ics to be pud functioning among all, and among chron- 
abstract, ioral and conceptual expansiveness.—Journal 
112 е 
Afia a man, Lloyd H. (New York Veterans 
osp., N.Y.) An experimental tech- 


—Describes а pros 


nique 
Шла af Ше study of unconscious conflict. British 
17-25._ 9 Medical Psychology, 1971(Mar), Vol. 44(1); 


Stimuli, үсе: a series of studies using subliminal 
0 intensif xperiments with schizophrenics were found 
Verbal beha Pathological thinking, pathological non- 
nd task) ES or both, but usually as a delayed effect 

- Long-term patients showed stronger effects. 
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Hospital employees “primed” for aggression produced 
Other studies re- 


between underlying conflict and manifest behavior 
poete by psychoanalytic theory. (1 p. геѓ.)—4. C. 
ower. 

11263. Smith, Gudmund J., Ruuth, Egil; Franzén, 
Göran, & Sjöholm, Lena. Intermittent regressions in a 
serial afterimage experiment as signs of schizo- 
phrenia. Psychological Research Bulletin, Lund U., 1971, 
Vol. 11(4),- 13 p.—Tested 35 16-35 yr. old patients 
suspected of schizophrenia, 20 patient controls, and 31 
undergraduates in a serial afterimage (AI) experiment. Ss 
were also rated on a psychiatric mental status scale. Ss 
with high psychotic scores showed | or more regressions 
to immature (size-constant, positive, physiognomic) 
images in their AI serials, images typical of children who 
cannot clearly distinguish their Als as subjective phe- 
nomena distinct from the outside world. It is concluded 
that the AI test indicates schizophrenics to be charac- 
terized by intermittent withdrawal into a world where the 
self and nonself are not clearly distinguished. Regres- 
sions were rare in the 2 control groups. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11264. Stowens, Daniel; Sammon, John W., & 
Proctor, Albert. Dermatoglyphics in female schizo- 
phrenia. Psychiatric Quarterly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 
§16-532.—Studied the dermatoglyphics of 82 white 
female schizophrenics in a state mental hospital and 
compared them with those of 295 white, normal females. 
The palmar triradii and main lines, the location of the 
axial triradius, the determination of palmar patterns, 
fingerprints, and palmar creases were examined. Dis- 
criminant analysis indicated that the dermatoglyphic 
patterns were able to separate the 2 groups of Ss at the 
82% level. The most important features in the patterns of 
the schizophrenics were (a) abnormal creases, (b) 
increased frequency in the number of arches on the 
fingers, (c) an increased number of Ss with 1 or more 
arches, (d) deficiency of the main line C of some degree, 
and (e) a decreased frequency of radial loops on the 
index finger. An ongoing validity study which will 
examine the prints from 600 patients at a state mental 
hospital is noted. (18 ref.)—S. Knapp. 

11265. Taylor, John F. (Kent State U.) Effects of 
interference upon the performance of process and 
reactive schizophrenics. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6269. 

11266. Torre, M., Vergani, E., & Gaia, S. (U. Torino, 
Inst. of Clinical Psychiatry, Italy) Livelli ematici di 
serotonina piastrinica in schizofrencici. [Blood level 
of platelet serotonin in schizophrenics.] Acta Neurologica, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 25(6), 740—746.—Examined the content 
of platelet serotonin by the spectrophotofluorimetry 
method in schizophrenics at the beginning of illness and 
in chronic cases of more than 10-yr duration and in 
institutions for more than 4 yr. In the cases of early stage 
schizophrenics, the values were not statistically signif- 
icantly different from those in a control group. The 
chronic cases, however, had significantly higher values 
than those of 2 control groups, 1 of which was composed 
of normal Ss of equal age, and the other 1 of chronic 
cases of nonschizophrenics in the same institution and 
suffering from various mental illnesses. (21 ref.)—English 
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11267. Tryon, Warren W. (Kent State U.) A com- 
Parison of two models of behavior disorder: Social 
adaptation vs. anxiety-pathology. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6270. 

11268. Tsuang, Ming-tso. (National Taiwan Univer- 
sity Hosp., Taipei) Abnormality on paternal and 
maternal sides in Chinese schizophrenics. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Feb), Vol. 118(543), 211- 

14.—A family history search revealed 23 Schizophrenics 
With 2 or more abnormal but not necessarily schizo- 
phrenic relatives. Analysis of the data shows a significant 
deviation to the unilateral distribution, supporting the 
hypothesis of a single dominant major gene in schiz- 
ophrenic inheritance, as reported by E. Slater and M. T. 
Tsuang.—R. L. Sulzer. 

11269. Tyler, Mary P. (U. Texas) Schizophrenics’ 
memory for semantic and syntactic aspects of 
sentences occurring in connected discourse. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11- 
B), 6915. 

11270. Williams, Jon E. (U. Maryland) Effects of 
interpersonal and impersonal praise and censure on 
Stimulus generalization in process and reactive 
Schizophrenics and controls under response con- 
tingent conditions. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6916. 

11271. Wood, Douglas D. (Illinois Inst. of Technol- 
ор) Parental identification in thought, feeling, and 
action in schizophrenic males. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6272-6273. 

11272. Wright, David М. (U. Minnesota) Impairment 
in abstract conceptualization in the parents of 
poor-premorbid male Schizophrenics. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6273. 

11273. Yarnell, Thomas D. (U. Southern Mississippi) 
Purpose-in-Life Test: Further correlates. Journal of 
Individual Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 27(1), 76-79. 
—Examines the construct validity of the Purpose-in-Life 
(PIL) Test. Correlation Coefficients between PIL scores 
and several other test measures derived from normal and 
schizophrenic Ss are presented.—4. К. Howard. 


Schizophrenia Treatment 


11274, Aleksandrowicz, Dov В. & Gaye, Zaphrira. 
(Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan.) A therapeutic 
Club for schizophrenic adolescents. Bulletin of the 
Menninger Clinic, 1971(May), Vol. 35(3), 199-202. 
—Recounts the experiences of a club approach as 
distinguished from “the 


s Williams, Jack D, & 
Guinn, Terry J. (Rusk State Hosp., Tex.) Treating 
inpatients as Hospital & Community 
Psychiatry, 1970(May), Vol. 21(5), 160-161. 

2 Abraha Harold. (Hillside 
Hosp., Glen Oaks, N.Y.) Multiple family group coun- 
seling of discharged schizophrenic young adults 
, 1971(May), Vol. 
6(2), 88-92.—Reports that the Ist yr. of M i EE 
Project involving multiple family group counseling and 


E 
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group activities for 17 discharged young adult schiz. 
ophrenic patients and their parents helped the expatients 
avoid rehospitalization by encouraging growth toward 
Breater ego strength and improved socialization patterns, 
Problems which the group leader can expect to encoun- 
ler in such a program are discussed and include the 
stigma of psychiatric hospitalization, the assertion of 
young adult independence, conflicting parent-child 
vocational or educational expectations, and intrafamilial 
communication difficulties.— Journal abstract. 

11277. May, Philip R. (U. California, Neuropsychi- 
atric Inst., Los Angeles) Cost efficiency of treatments 
for the schizophrenic patient. American Journal of 
Psychiatry, 1971(Apr), Vol. 127(10), 1382-1385.—Find- 
ings of a controlled experiment in which 5 treatment 
methods were compared by both clinical and cost 
criteria indicate that, for most schizophrenics, milieu 
care alone is both expensive and relatively ineffective, 
228 Ist-admission schizophrenics were assigned to (a) 
individual psychotherapy, (b) ataractic drug, (с) indi- 
vidual psychotherapy plusataractic drug, (d) ECS, or (e) 
milieu, a control receiving none of the other treatments, 
In terms of cost/patient released and cost/case treated, 
it is far less expensive to provide the most effective 
available treatment than to merely provide a good level 
of milieu care without special additional treatment. 
—Journal abstract. 

11278. Morris, Р. A., MacKenzie, D. H., & Masheter, 
H. C. (Kingsway Hosp., Derby, England) A compara- 
tive double blind trial of pimozide and fluphenazine 
in chronic schizophrenia. British Journal of Pod 
1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 683- 684.—With a sample of 
male chronic schizophrenics, neither bis pare ШШ 
phenyl-butyl-piperidine (pimozide) nor fluphensznong 
effective. Parkinsonian symptoms bj less marked in 

atients taking pimozide.—A. L. Sulzer. 

5 11279. e Joseph F. (U. Texas) A comparison 
of two techniques of behavior therapy. een 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11- ) (New 

11280. Sachs, Lisbeth J. & Titievsky, Jaime. drea 
York Medical Coll, N.Y.) Electroconvulsive tr " 
ment and the homosexual aspect of вопр 
A psychodynamic consideration. Journal of i M 
side Hospital, 1967(Jul), Vol. 16(3-4), 205-218.— "eu 
à case study of the influence of shock сезшед eu 
homosexual problems of the schizophrenic. d A (o 
is a college student who throughout his life ас к 
withdrawn, secluded, friendless, and overly айас ЫС 
his mother. 6 mo. after admission pr 15 
therapy (ECT) was instituted, and he. V К 
treatments. The clinical improvement M ives were 
spectacular in that after ECT homosexuala ie. that 
discharged. This case further documents if е: кур 
discharge of homosexual drives can lea 
improvement.—S. R. Diamond. B. 

" 1281. Vovin, R. Ya., Vol'ner, M. I., & Mec 
B. (Bekhterev Psychoneurological Inst., voi aituatsll 
USSR) O reaktsiyakh na izmenenie trudo ME 
pri shizofrenicheskikh remissiyakh. [on ete 
change in the work situation in Schizophr (Ке), 
sions.] Zhurnal Nevropatologii i TE s А, 
Vol. 71(2), 262-268.— Studied the een Epi 
Schizophrenics with remissions of dilere sei t 
paranoid, 15 apatho-abulic, and 5 PY mue involving 
temporary change in ambulatory work th тару liked БУ 
displacement to less skilled forms of activ: d and tests 
the Ss. Psychopathological changes were noted, 
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iological reactivity were conducted. The 
of general Р Be еа changes (intensification of 
symptoms, emergence of new disturbances) and their 
correlation with biological indices are described. The 
data confirmed (a) the great influence of work on mental 
state, and (b) the relationship between features of the 
work situation, on the 1 hand, and psychopathological 
and biological changes, on the other. (English summary) 


(I7 ref.)—I. D. London. 


PSYCHOSOMATIC DISORDER 


CASE HISTORY 


11282. Daimer, I. & Remschmidt, H. (Philipps U., 
Children’s Clinic, Marburg, W. Germany) Symptomwahl 
und Symptomwandel bei einem Fall von 
psychogenem Schreibkrampf. [Choice of symptom 
and symptom substitution in a case of psychogenic 
writer’s cramp.] Praxis der Kinderpsychologie und Kinder- 
psychiatrie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 19(7), 246-252.—Presents a 
short literature survey on development and treatment 
methods of psychogenic writer’s cramp, and the case ofa 
l2-yr-old boy who suffered from the cramp since 2nd 
grade. After unsuccessful applications of several treat- 
ment methods the boy was punished with electroshock to 
the right hand contingent upon appearance of the cramp. 
After 1 treatment session the cramp disappeared. 
Symptom substitution appeared temporarily in that the 
boy responded to stress in school with nausea and 
Ede ace the disappearance of the cramp the boy 

nt a positive ali 1 
Ri) HM. ароз personality development. (26 
d 11283. Dietrich, Heinz. (U. Munich, Neuroclinic, W. 
ш Analyse eines Falles von “Délire des 
А ions” (Cotard) bei einem Nervenarzt. [Analysis 
of a case of “delire’ des negations” (Cotard), in a 
Neurologist.] Nervenarzt, 1971(Mar), Vol. 42(3), 140- 
ў .—Analyzes a case of “delire’ des negations” leading 
р ее from the nosological, phenomenological, 
5 Куч, and existential viewpoints. At the center 
у nad illness are the negations, psychosomatic and 
Ra ondriacal delusions, autopsychic "madness of 
нп, and aggressivity which indicate nihilism. 
hese gically only a hypochondriacal involutional psy- 
NS is involved, but consideration from several 

i ке allows the richness of mental phenomena in 
18S lo be recognized.—E. R. Wist. 
Benjamin Goodwin, Donald W., Freemon, Frank; Ianzito, 
Medic js M., & Othmer, Ekkehard. (Washington U., 
Journal ор ee) Alcohol and narcolepsy. British 
706 sychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. 117(541), 705- 
сопа moderate amount of alcohol produced а 
Tespons € state in a 24-yr-old man with narcolepsy. This 
mr differed from a typical narcolpetic sleep attack. 
and ele Dot be fully awakened for a several-hr period 
isode ctrophysiological data obtained during the 
Slow-wave at uncharacteristic of narcolepsy, showing 
Whether ооа of REMs. It is unknown 
arcolept; common response of 
үре to Fa Wm eir jvc fs 
. M. 2 effie] 
with orea arism (Sheehan’s syndrome) Re 
Surgery & p Beychosie- Journal of Neurology, Neuro- 
Described 2A2, 197 Apr, Vol. 3302), 192-193. 
-yr-old woman with hypopituitarism 


46: 11282-11289 


presenting as an organic psychosis which lasted for 
nearly 2 yr. She slowly deteriorated and went into the 
precoma of hypopituitarism. When the diagnosis was 
made there was a dramatic response to treatment with iv 
hydrocortisone resulting in àn apparently complete 
return to normality within 8 wk.—Journal summary 

11286. Haynal, André. (U. Geneva, Medical School, 
Switzerland) Le médecin et sa patiente erotomaniaque: 
Contribution à la notion de "guérison dans le 
transfert." [The physician and his erotomanic patient: A 
contribution to the notion of recovery UMS m trans- 
ference.] Annales Médico Psychologiques, 197 (Jan), Vol. 
1(1), 57-64.—Describes a delusional patient who be- 
lieved herself loved by her physician. Sleepless and 
agitated, she was seen as an ambulatory patient and 
during a brief hospitalization in a psychiatric clinic. The 
patient then transferred her delusions to the treating 
physician. This made it possible to identify the faults in 
thinking and begin restoration of the abnormal person- 
ality. The erotomanic S is oral and avid; searching, as 
might an addict, for any object which can help. The 
“professional interest” expressed by the doctor is 
misinterpreted as a love he dares not declare. In 
treatment the physician must recognize the situation 
clearly and accept that the patient can have strong 
positive sentiments toward him. He must verbalize this 
acceptance but at the same time show that he cannot 
enter into the exaggerated and unreal demands made by 
the patient’s weakened ego. In an atmosphere of 
response to the patient’s most basic dependency needs, 
under transfer, he may lead her to discover the 
unconscious origins of her amorous sentiment.—H. E. 


King. 

11287. Hossain, M. (General Infirmary, Medical 
Research Council Mineral Metabolism Unit, Leeds, 
England) Neurological and psychiatric manifesta- 
tions in idiopathic hypoparathyroidism: Response to 
treatment. Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psy- 
chiatry, 1970(Apr), Vol. 33(2), 153-156.—Describes 2 
patients (a 54-yr-old female and 16-yr-old male) with 
idiopathic hypoparathyroidism who developed symp- 
toms of dementia and chorea (Case 1), and epilepsy 
(Case 2) only when their serum calcium was low. The 
symptoms more or less disappeared when their serum 
calcium was maintained in the normal range. (17 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

11288. Jablensky, A., Janota, I., & Shepherd, Michael. 
(Inst. of Psychiatry, London, England) Neuropsychi- 
atric illness and neuropathological findings in a 
case of Klinefelter's syndrome. Psychological Medi- 
cine, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1(1), 18-29.—Presents the case of a 
male with Klinefelter’s syndrome with XXY karyotype 
and neuropsychiatric illness linked with the degeneration 
of cerebral white matter and cortical atrophy. Patients 
with Klinefelters syndrome usually reveal a form of 
personality disorder and degrees of mental retardation. 
Hambert’s electroencephalic findings are reported. The 
possibility of genetic abnormalities and disordered 
function and structure of the brain is seen in reference to 
pug and pathological observations. (42 ref.)—H. 

eiter. 

_ 11289. Kleu, G. & Schulte, D. (U. Marburg, Neuro- 
clinic, W. Germany) Verlaufsgestalt und Substitu- 
tionstherapie bei akuter Myxódem-Halluzinose: Ein 
Beitrag zur mehrdimensionalen psychopathologischen 
Funktionsdiagnostik. [Developmental configuration 
and substitution therapy in acute myxodemic 
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hallucinosis: A contribution to multidimensional psy- 
chopathological functions diagnosis.] Nervenarzt, 
1971(Маг), Vol. 42(3), 148-152.—Investigated the influ- 
ence of substitution therapy with thybon (a drug 
distributed by Hoechst) on the developmental course of 
myxodemic hallucinosis with an acute onset over a 5-yr 
observation period. It was shown that during treatment- 
free intervals crisis with peaking of hallucinations and 
productive psychotic symptoms Increased, while during 
long-duration consistent hormone substitution, symp- 
toms of unreality and distance predominated. Periodic 
irritability and paranoic excitement states which also 
increased after the dying away of the grosser mental 
disturbances can be evaluated as extraendocrine, con- 
stitutional factors which have their origin in “primary 
defective” personality. The many leveled pathogenic and 
pathoplastic relationships can only be judged from a 
multidimensionally oriented perspective.—E. R. Wist. 

11290. Lyle, J. G. (U. Sydney, New South Wales, 
Australia) Cognitive dysfunction in childhood and 
adult psychosis. British Journal of Medical Psychology, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 44(1), 53-58.—Describes the case of a 
boy diagnosed as autistic and dysphasic in childhood. 
Although he staged a good recovery, he suffered a 
psychotic breakdown in adolescence. Hypotheses that 
long-standing difficulties in the Processing of speech may 
lead to thought disorder are considered within this 
context. Aspects of his psychotic behavior in childhood 
and of his later schizophrenic-like behavior are consid- 
ered as reactions and adaptations to his earlier cognitive 
dysfunctions and to his consequent social isolation. 
—Journal summary. 

11291. Martin, Marian. (U. Arizona) Acquisition of 
intelligible speech by a six year old twin. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6947. 


MENTAL HEALTH & REHABILITATION 


11292. Bindman, Arthur J, & Spiegel, Allen D. (Eds.) 
Perspectives in community mental health. Chicago, 
Ill: Aldine, 1969, 5, 718 p. $15.— Presents 55 articles 
examining historical theories, contemporary viewpoints, 
and future prospects in the field of mental health. Topics 
covered include (a) the meaning of community mental 
health; (b) elements of planning and development; (c) 
techniques and methods; (d) tasks, roles, and training of 
professional and nonprofessional mental health workers; 
and (e) research and evaluation. 

11293. Goldensohn, Sidney S., Fink, Raymond, & 
Shapiro, Sam. (Queens-Nassau Mental Health Service of 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York, 
Jamaica, N.Y.) The delivery of mental health services 
to children in care pi 


1 1 J . The average 
number of services/patient during the Ist 12 mo. was 


Montreal, 
une per- 
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spective historique. [Mental health in a historical 
perspective.] Annales Médico-Psychologiques, 197! (Feb) 
Vol. 1(2), 185-214 — Reviews the ways in which mental 
disorder has been described in different eras of Western 
history, from the Middle Ages to the present, The 
methods of cure or treatment available to a period can 
be seen to affect the very definition of the problem, 
Thus, the strong religious emphasis of the Middle Ages 
Bave rise to a concept of possession by demons as the 
cause of aberrations in behavior. Later, in the 19th 
century, the successful treatment of other human ills by 
physical medicine altered prevailing notions on the 
origins of peculiar behavior to place its likely beginnings 
within the body; by reason of the faulty operation of 
physiological mechanisms. When effective, psychological 
treatment methods became available, at the turn of the 
century, ideas on the etiology of mental disorder shifted 
yet again to insist on their psychological origin. Most 
recently, the potential for deliberately effecting social 
change has begun to modify once more our concepts of 
the causation of disordered be havior, this time centering 
on group value systems, social influence and pressures, 
etc. (61 ref.)—H. E. King. f 
11295. Lawlis, G. Frank. (Texas Technological U.) A 
psychological view of the chronically unemployed: 
Personality and motivation. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 838.—Compared 75 de 
unemployed Ss with a matched group of 75 E 
employed Ss on motivational and personality d 
assessed by the Motivational Analysis Test and um . 
The chronically unemployed showed significantly less 
assertiveness, less expressed self-sentiment, more he 
conflict, less total motivation, more total conflict, less 
self-concept control, and more emotionality and e 
hensiveness than their employed counterparts.—Autho 
abstract. y w. (St 
11296. Talbott, John A. & Talbott, Susan КЕШ 
Luke’s Hosp. Center, Div. of Community Рѕус ШШ 
New York, N.Y.) Training police in comm үү, 
relations and urban problems. American Jed 
Psychiatry, 1971(Јап), Vol. 127(7), ay Mai 
training program in community relations an ШЫ 
problems involving 32 17-20 yr. old police NU 
New York City. The program enabled them to ШШ 
effectively as bridges between the police and сопа The 
youth. A typical weekly course schedule is inci E iet 
expansion of such programs reflects the rrr ioi 
the policeman is the primary service аы, T part of 
urban residents, that community service is a vi esti 
police work, and that efforts to improve coni i die 
mental health must involve all purreyor of servi 
community. (27 ref.)—Journal abstract. ох 
11297. Wal, Richard T., Miller, John ES. 
Janet. (West Virginia U.) Delay of rele clients. 
training choice behavior for rehabilitati Vol. 140), 
Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1970(Dec), delay of 
69—77.—Investigated the correlates of MD rehabili 
gratification among 132 clients in VR of job, ©) 
tation. 3 conditions were studied: (a) тте Ут ай 
levels of immediate salary, and (с) үш t Conditions 
duration. Analyses of variance indicated t t Condition b 
a and c were significant at the .01 level, but the client is 
was insignificant. This indicates that V trains an 
uncertain of obtaining a job for which See his 
when the time spent in training is er 
motivation for increasing his training е also stu 
relationship of delay of job gratification wa 


died 
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ct to (a) control of expectancy, (b) anxiety, and 


ей achievement These variables were measured by 
Шш: Locus of Control Scale, Taylor's Manifest 


Anxiety scale, and Edwards' need for Achievement scale. 
Chi-squares indicate that a was significant at the .01 
level, The clients with internal control expectancy 
d a short training period with gainful employ- 


referre: › 
кү, rather than receiving welfare grants. Those with 
external control preferred the converse—A. J. Ter 
Keurst. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


11298, Blatt, Martin R. (Temple U.) An investi- 
gation of intervention as it relates to motivation for 
counseling. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6889. 

11299. Booth, Dorothy J. (North Texas State U.) 
Receptivity to dissonant or consonant information 
via taped media with self-esteem as a variable in 
counseling classes. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6276-6277. 

11300. Chen, Tyzz-lang. (Ohio State U.) Smoking 
behavior change and its correlates in a selected 
group of middie aged men: A brief smoking coun- 
seling program adaptable to various health settings. 
таз International, 197\(Apr), Vol. 
" 11301. Cottle, William C. & Downie, N. M. (Boston 
eh Preparation for counseling. (2nd ed.) Englewood 
iffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1970. x, 420 p. $8.95. 
hh Он Hart, Joseph L. Pastoral counseling and 
lM) psychology. Journal of Individual Psychology, 
ТАЧ, ay), Vol. 27(1), 36-43.—Illustrates the usefulness 
Ae a шш psychology for the pastoral coun- 
ANRA tr a e коша Catholic priest in 
Ta Ingwell, Richard H.(U. Missouri) The rela- 
ad Mee pant empathy, genuineness, 
external быз cond of charisma, and 
International, 197A pr). V "ET 10. B), 6258. ў 

113 > ‚ Vol. -B), Б 
йе uotis, Annelies I. (U. Oregon) A study of 
ace intervie erences in telephone vs. face to 
1971 Apr) Vol 310 B), Cod po tg! International, 

Шр Sick ho 6228-6229. 

Muthard Sieka, F., Taylor, D., Thomason, B., & 

ard, J. (U. FI 1 
ч ТОЕ orida) A critique of “Effectiveness 
Ounseli; 

ES a 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 362-364. 
and J. Listar ents to refute the findings by C. Truax 
one wera See РА, Vol. 44:21344), that aides working 
While MASA successful in rehabilitating patients, 
effective, It vel counselors working with aides were least 
were not Ge that (a) the generalizations 
treatment effec | on empirical data, (b) the criteria of 
à lack о E DEREN were not adequate, (c) there was 

the AEN el for contamination of the criteria ratings, 
Controlled, (e) evel in the analyses of variance was not 
Were not Е factors in the rehabilitative process 
"зр udents a pem етш үш 
Robert, & кше, Le Roy A., Coles, Gary a Shame E 
dimensional ast Gail L. (U. North Dakota) Multi- 
ig ding ina ОРАР, used to evaluate students 

Iun), у, ae 383) ation unit. Psychological Reports, 

), 879-886.—Applied the Stone- 
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lors and counselor aides.” Journal of 


46: 11298-11309 


Coles revision of Ekman's “content” model of multi- 
dimensional similarity analysis to judgments of person 
similarity made by 4 mental healih professionals. The 
person-stimuli evaluated were 9 disturbed college student 
clients and 6 normal volunteers. 2 students in the latter 
category also served as judges. All judges appeared to 
share a common frame of reference, as only 1 fact 
emerged from a factor analysis of interjudge correlations. 
The factor analysis of a matrix of correlational similar- 
ities calculated from a matrix of mean similarities 
yielded 4 factors. These factors were Ist interpreted using 
clinical judgment and subsequently these interpretations 
were checked by correlations with MMPI variables. The 
Ist 3 factors were labeled: (a) action-oriented vs. 
overcontrolled, (b) sex, and (с) severity of disturbance. A 
small 4th factor was uninterpretable. (17 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11307. Thoresen, Carl E. (Stanford U.) The systems 
approach and counselor education: Basic features 
and implications. Counselor Education & Supervision, 
1969(Fal), Vol. 9(1), 3-17.—Postulates that counseling 
viewed as a complex of social-psychological processes 
—as an applied behavioral science—needs the frame- 
work provided by a “systems approach.” A system in 
viewed as a structure which functions as a whole due to 
the interdependence of its parts. A systems approach in 
counselor education emphasizes how specific training 
components can be combined most effectively to 
produce outcomes stated in terms of trainee behaviors 
(performance). Basic characteristics of a systems ap- 
proach include: (a) behaviorally stated performance 
objectives; (b) careful attention to relation of compo- 
nents; (c) information flow and feedback mechanisms; 
and (d) man-machine combinations. Models such as flow 
charts and simulation techniques are also typically 
involved. It is suggested that a systems approach will 
encourage the asking of more relevant and answerable 
questions, and holds the promise of more effectively 
preparing counselors for contemporary clients. (41 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11308. Truax, Charles B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, 
Canada) “Effectiveness of counselor and counselor 
aides”: A rejoinder. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 365-367.—Replies to the criticisms 
offered by F. Sieka, D. Taylor, B. Thomason, and J. 
Muthard (see PA, Vol. 46:Issue 6). It is maintained that 
(a) any rater bias by vocational instructors would have 
been against the aides; (b) repeated measures analysis 
yielded results significant at the .01 level; (c) the criteria 
Were those used by a state rehabilitation agency and had 
been validated by administrators, field counselors, and 
job placement records; and (d) the study critiqued was 1 
of a long series which have shown similar results. It is 
concluded that nonprofessionals are being employed by 
most state agencies in increasing numbers because they 
believe them to be effective by their own criteria—S. 
Knapp. 


Marriage & Family 

11309. de Elejalde, Fernando. (Menninger Founda- 
tion, Topeka, Kan.) Inadequate mothering: Patterns 
and treatment. Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic, 
1971(May), Vol. 35(3), 182-198.—Focuses "on those 
inadequate mothers who, by virtue of their circum- 
stances, come to the attention of any social agency in 
any community. Their numbers are legion, and they 
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participate in that troublesome problem referred to by 
most social agencies as ‘the multi-problem family; ” The 
patterns of inadequate mothering are discussed and 
treatment approaches outlined.—J. Z. Elias. 


Social Casework 


11310. Atherton, Charles R., Mitchell, Sandra T.& 
Schein, Edna B. (U. Illinois, Jane Addams Graduate 
School of Social Work) Using points for intervention. 
Social Casework, 1971(Арг), Vol. 52(4), 223-233.—Uses 
the concepts of social roles and social systems to provide 
an intervention scheme for social workers in dealing with 
presenting problems. A chart which designates points for 
intervention, worker’s role, and appropriate activity is 
presented. It is concluded that specification of a client’s 
problems in these terms allows a more precise focus for 
effort; that limited designations of the roles in the role 
set help the worker to organize his efforts.—M. W. Linn. 

11311. Crawford, Blaine. (Utah State Hosp., Youth 
Center, Provo) Use of color charts in supervision. 
Social Casework, 1971(Apr), Vol. 52(4), 220-222. —The 
color chart has also been found to be effective in helping 
students recognize and evaluate their own participation 
within an interview. It seems to work well with the 
Student who is somewhat threatened by supervision. 
Having one's weaknesses or mistakes pointed out by 
colors on a piece of paper appears less painful and 
dilutes the personal threats that certain students ex- 
perience with supervisors.—M. W. Li 


programs are discussed. Several 
about individuals in the hippie movement.— D. T. 
Lekarczyk. 


PHYSICAL HANDICAP 
11314. Kerr, Nancy. (Arizona Stat - 
pectations for disabled eua a a lb 
Rehabilitation Counseling Bulletin, 1970(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 


can be independent in her Physical movements and 
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whether or not she is capable of being a 
Problems for research include the Socal е 
hospital that can reinforce or frustrate the Psychologica) 
Progress of a patient, the quality of the physical and 
Social restrictions placed on the patient, and the 
psychological adjustment of the patient to his own 
ulness.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11315. Paradowski, William & Ginzburg, 
Mirror writing and hemiplegia. Perceptual & Motor 
Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 617-618. —A survey of 4] 
hemiplegics in a rehabilitation service showed only | 
case of frank mirror writing by a right-handed § with 
right hemiplegia. This proportion is considerably lower 
than others reported in the literature, $ was also dyslexic, 
which supports M. Critchley’s original hypothesis con- 
cerning the pathogenesis of mirror writing, —Journal 
abstract. 

11316. Rider, Barbara А. (Capper Foundation for 
Crippled Children, Topeka, Kan.) Effects of neuro- 
muscular facilitation on cross transfer. American 
Journal of Occupational Therapy, 1971(Mar), Vol, 25(2), 
84-89.— Discusses an experimental study of the Rood 
techniques of neuromuscular facilitation with particular 
regard to their effects on the strength of contraction of 
elbow extensors. Ss were 16 children enrolled in the 
Capper Foundation for Crippled Children. 8 of the Ss 
had normal upper extremities and 8 were spastic 
bilaterally. Ss were facilitated only on 1 limb, '/ on the 
preferred side and '/ on the nonpreferred side. A 2-wk 
period of daily treatment using the Rood bear 
Tesulted in an increase in strength of the facilitate 
muscle to a significant degree in both groups of $$. fie 
Presence of cross-transfer was observed in the oppona 
nonfacilitated limb. When facilitation was withdrawn jj 
2 wk., strength decreased to the nonfacilitation m 
except in those Ss facilitated on the preferred side. i 
concluded that the Rood techniques, used i RN 
daily treatment program result in an increase in $ 
of the muscle ae facilitated—M. A. Seidenfeld. 


Mejer, 


Blindness & Visual Disorder 


Я tas 

11317. Cole, Francis C. (Florida State U.) Contac 
a determinant of sighted persons' attitudes towar 
the blind. Dissertation ор International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6892- . ү | 

Ше ыы Philip W. (George Washi 
Haptic judgments of curvature in blind an М 
humans: A study ої the role of exploratory АЙЛ af 
perception. Dissertation Abstracts Interi 
1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6923-6924. __ eee 

11319. de M. Klich, Beatriz & Метр, Gouge ji 
(Veterans Administration Hosp., Hines, ond the 
interaction and emotional adjustment ато 220), 
blind. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), ofa blind 
516-518.— Tested the hypothesis that the level ely relate 
person's adjustment to his handicap is Pond persons 
to his involvement with a group of other rogal or 
41 blind veterans attending a rehabilitant d Be staff 
the visually handicapped were rated У аай as 
psychologist and the director of mobility their blind- 
satisfactorily, fairly, or poorly adjusted f his 
ness. Each S completed a questionnaire co and was 
choice of friends from within the protam peat in 
designated as either having or not hayng l Jevel of 
a group. Group members did have the hig! 
judged adjustment.—Journal abstract. 
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berger, Patricia E. (State U. New York, 

ы Center, Syracuse) Comparative meth- 

üm teaching cooking to the congenitally vs. the 
dventitiously blind adult. New Outlook for the Blind, 
(Мау), Vol. 65(5), 149-151.—Because іп һоте- 
making manuals distinction rarely exists between the 
congenitally blind and the adventitiously blind, sugges- 
tions are made concerning “habilitation” and "reha- 
bilitation” in cooking activities. The congenitally blind 
_ have multiple perceptual problems, and therefore the 
approach has to be basic; the adventitiously blind only 
have to relearn known skills. Abstract terms should be 
avoided with the Ist group, and every verbal step in an 
activity demonstrated. The 2nd group needs only limited 
instructions. Almost pathological fears stemming from 
overprotective homes have to be overcome in the 
- congenitally blind while the adventitiously blind have to 
cope with insecurities. Special adaptive cooking aids 
should be used; appropriate teaching levels should be 
established; brief intake interviews should be held 
concerning social background, prior rehabilitation train- 
ing, and own evaluation of kitchen capabilities, and 
observations made about performances in routine 
ре 3 test activities аге described.—M. J. 
tanford. 

11321. Hintz, J. M. & Nelson, T. М. (U. Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada) Haptic aesthetic value of the 
olden section. British Journal of Psychology, 
97\(May), Vol. 62(2), 217-223.— Presented 14 rectan- 
gles, having width-length ratios ranging from .1—1, to sex 
and age matched groups of (a) 20 congenitally blind Ss, 
(b) 20 late blind Ss, (c) 40 blindfolded normal sighted 
Undergraduates and university employees, and (d) 20 
Unblindfolded Ss from population c. While rectangular 
Preferences of congenitally blind Ss questioned the 
ce of the golden section as a haptically satisfying 
igure, the preferences of late blind and sighted Ss 
Шр Confirmed the haptic aesthetic value of the 
А ee Results indicate that the haptic percep- 
can the golden rectangle as aesthetically pleasing is 
nt Bent on contact with the visual world. (25 
" та! abstract. 

. Kim, Yoon Н. (East Carolina U.) The 
gunt of the blind: Applying the theory of 
Blind Re ty formation. American Foundation for the 
blin ШЫ Series, 1970, No. 22, 151 p—Defined 

" theory Кау and tested hypotheses related to 
Subcommu: hat the blind form an internally polarized 
relation mat The theoretical base presented holds the 
Sociolo jcall the blind to the sighted community as 

A Bically similar to the relation of other minorit: 
i ups (racial, cul : : 24 
lind! Ss were tan, tural) to the major community. 85 
Boup ide ae tested with 6 scales (perceived attitudes, 

ial cont укроп, community status, socialization, 
Substantial » economic orientation). The “results lend 
blind eee to the theory that the social life of 

Ormation,” s is subject to the principles of community 

11323, Mace) E. Collins. 

(mia State pae Геке Т. & Meyers, С. E. (Cali 
lo: na) E; R ental Hygiene, Pacific State 

N, arly personality in the congenitally 
$55) 137.3 ae ОШ for the Blind, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
м A Sere tudied 27 totally blind children of 
Telarded in ospitalized in a state facility for the 
Personality 0 further information and theory of 
imited ешш opment of the congenitally blind. 

on the subject exists. Ss were followed 
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for at least 1 yr. and up to 8 yr. with supplemental 
information covering histories from birth to about 4 yr. 
of age. Observation of Ss, home visit interviews with 
children and parents, information from therapy sessions, 
and from agencies’, hospital, and school records form 
bases for study. Because of little difference in behavior 
of institutionalized and noninstitutionalized children, 
results were combined. Results indicate that: (a) most 
congenitally blind children are in the high risk category 
for personality problems, (b) these behavior disturbances 
have a psychogenic basis, and (c) they do not seem to be 
related to biochemical etiology of blindness. (16 ref.) 
—M. J. Stanford. 


Deafness & Hearing Disorder 


11324. Burke, Kenneth S. & Nilges, Thomas C. 
(Walter Reed Army Medical Center, Army Audiology & 
Speech Center, Washington, D.C.) A comparison of 
three middle ear impedance norms as predictors of 
otosclerosis. Journal of Auditory Research, 1970(Jan), 
Vol. 10(1), 52-58.—18 normal and 18 otosclerotic ears 
were compared to 3 previously published ranges of 
normal middle ear impedance. Differences were found in 
the way the 3 norms classified Ss as either normal or 
abnormal. Compliance measurements were found to be 
more predictive than resistance measurements when 
compared to normal ranges. However, otosclerotic ears 
regularly showed a greater resistance difference between 
low and high frequencies than did normal ears.—Journal 
summary. _ 

11325. Clayton, Lawrence G. & Rose, Darrell E. 
(Zenith Hearing Aid Sales Corp., Audiological Services, 
Chicago, Ill.) Auditorily evoked cortical respones in 
normal and recruiting ears. Journal of Auditory 
Research, 1970(Jan) Vol. 10(1), 79-81.—Auditorily 
evoked response audiometry (ERA) was performed at 4 
kcps on 8 patients with unilateral hearing loss exhibiting 
complete recruitment. The normal ear was stimulated 
and ERA performed at 20- and 40-db sensation levels 
and at 85-95 db. SPL, whereas the recruiting ear was 
stimulated with equally loud tones as determined by 
actual balancing. A trend for the louder tone bursts to 
yield larger amplitudes of components N,-P, and of 
P,-N, may have been present in both types of ear, but 
was not statistically significant. Recruiting ears did not 
yield amplitudes different from normal ears within any 
level. Mean latency of any component N,, Р, N, did not 
distinguish type of ear within any level, but for all 
components and for both types of ear the louder levels 
yielded shorter latencies in most comparisons. It is 
concluded that the data show that the condition of 
recruitment does not materially affect the response of an 
ear in ERA.—Journal summary. 

11326. Conrad, R. (Nuffield Hearing & Speech 
Center, London, England) The effect of vocalizing on 
comprehension in the profoundly deaf. British Journal 
of Psychology, 1971(May), Vol. 62(2), 147-150.— Tested 
12 normal hearing and 23 profoundly deaf school- 
children for comprehension after reading prose passages 
either silently or aloud. The deaf Ss were known, from 
previously published studies, to comprise (a) a subgroup 
(N = 12) who primarily relied on articulatory coding to 
memorize verbal material, and (b) another subgroup 
(N = 11) who seemed more to rely on a visual code. 
Neither the hearing nor the deaf articulators showed a 
significant effect of reading mode. The visualizers 
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comprehended significantly less when they read aloud 
than when they read silently. Although the 2 deaf groups 
performed equally well after silent reading, after reading 
aloud the comprehension difference was significant at 
better than the .001 level.—Journal abstract. 

11327. Gengel, Roy W. (Central Inst. for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, Mo.) Practice effects in frequency discrimi- 
nation by hearing impaired children. Journal of Speech 
& Hearing Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 12(4), 847-856. 
— Measured the DLs for frequency (DLF) at 250 and 
500 Hz. of 23 10-17 yr. old deaf, 21 10-15 yr. old hard of 
hearing, and 7 10-i2 yr. old normal hearing children. 
DLF was measured in 3 practice sessions in which 
conditions included both fixed amplitude, where loud- 
ness could be confounded with pitch, and variable 
amplitude, where loudness and pitch varied inde- 
pendently. Results indicate (a) significant decreases in 
size of the DLF over the 3 test sessions, in all conditions 
for the deaf Ss, and in the 500-Hz condition for the hard 
of hearing Ss; (b) asymptotic performance for normal Ss 
in the Ist test Session; (c) a moderate correlation between 
hearing level and size of DLF at 500 but not at 250 Hz.; 
and (d) significant differences in performance between 
the fixed- and variable-amplitude conditions. The reli- 
ability and validity of the results are discussed. Some 
implications for teachers of the deaf are noted.—Journal 
abstract. 

11328. Hodgson, William R. (Illinois State U.) 
Misdiagnosis of children with hearing loss. Journal of 
School Health, 1969(Oct), Vol. 39(8), 570-575.— Suggests 
that children with peripheral hearing loss are sometimes 
incorrectly diagnosed. Through a presentation of cases 
of hearing impaired children who were incorrectly 
diagnosed, the types of hearing loss that are likely to be 
evaluated erroneously are discussed.—G, S. Spitzer. 

11329. Locke, John L. & Locke, Virginia L. (U. 
Illinois, Children's Research Center) Deaf children's 
phonetic, visual, and dactylic coding in a grapheme 
recall task. Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
1971(Jul), Vol. 89(1), 142-146.—Administered lists of 
letters paired on the basis of phonetic, visual, or dactylic 
similarity to 56 deaf 14-20 yr. olds and 26 normal 10-14 
showed that the 
recalled at essentially similar levels, 


Strategies in short-term memory seem to th 
ЧЕ; x Taie Journal abstract. ее 
. Martin, Frederick №. & Woffor Martha J. (U. 
Texas) Temporal summation of brief сем іп AUR 
and cochlear-impaired ears. Journal 
Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 82-86.— i2 normal- 
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thresholds at the 2 durations. The purpose was i 
standardize as simply as possible a test of temporal 
summation which could be introduced into the usul 
audiologic clinic, and partially to validate it on ] Class of 
auditory disorder. Mean data separated the 2 рор. 
lations clearly but the inter-S variability was such that 
data for the 2 populations overlapped to some extent and 
differences did not quite reach formal significance at 25 
and 1 keps. Ss exhibited significant and markedly smaller 
threshold differences at the higher vs. lower frequencies, 
probably as a function of the greater losses at higher 
frequencies. 10 of the 12 Ss yielded differences smaller 
than the normal average at at least 2 of the 3 highest 
frequencies. It is concluded that use of this particular test 
is limited because of the overlaps and that the full 
diagnostic significance of brief-tone audiometry is yet to 
be completely explored.—Journal summary. 

11331. Olsen, Richard H. (U. Denver) The effect of 
rise time on the difference limen for intensity 
increments in normal and impaired ears. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971( Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6298- 
6299, 

11332. Schmitz, Henry D. (Audiology Center of 
Redlands, Calf.) Loudness discomfort level modi 
fication. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 12(4), 807-817.—Investigated 3 as- 
sumptions involved in the rationale for loudness tol- 
trance modification: (a) that an abnormal loud 
discomfort level (LDL) is modifiable by sub-LD 
Stimulation, (b) that a relationship exists. between 
abnormal LDL and reduced speech discri un 
ability, and (c) that an improved LDL will rd 
better speech discrimination. 20 26-63 yr. old | e 
functional evidence of bilateral cochlear Пева: ш 
were divided into 4 groups: 3 groups received а giaa 
type of sound exposure and 1 group served as 29 n г 
20 21-43 yr. old normal hearing Ss Wer БЕ, 
comparison group. LDLs were determine: EU 
interjacent to, and after exposure. Results do DOO 
the assumptions. The rationale for LDL moi a [Л 
therapy to improve speech discrimination БУЕ, ST 
unwarranted. Abnormal loudness discomfort Ш PE 
ment may involve adjustment problems more ГУ dour 
to behavioral modification approaches. (32 ref. 
nal abstract. 

11333. Thomas, n. B. & Spake 
Massachusetts, Speech Communica Tapa 
ination of filtered/clipped speech by һеагїпд-їтр и 
subjects. Journal of the Acoustical Sey а form of 
1971(Jun), Vol. 49(6, Pt. 2), 8519028 “intelligible to 
preprocessed speech known to be high i 6 16-76 yr. ol 
normal listeners was heard by a group of nique i 
hearing-impaired Ss. The preprocessing Ae slope 
volved high-pass filtering (cutoff 1100 Ss heard bath 
db/oct) and infinite amplitude clipping. at 40, 30: 
unmodified and filtered/clipped word lists ores for 13 
and 20-db sensation levels. Discrimination and 30-db 
out of 17 cases were significantly higher at h than for 
sensation levels for filtered/clipped e 
unmodified speech. (21 ref.) Journal a Medial 

11334. Young, I. M. & Harbert, F. ( ‘rection of 1"ê; 
Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Effects of buie. Journal of 
quency sweep on Bekesy audilome a7] Swen 
Auditory Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 10(1), ү d of 
frequency Békésy audiometric tracings hold 1 
continuous tones were compared for Hen d and WI” 
for peak-to-peak amplitude between upw: 


David W. (U 
Lab.) Discrim: 


sweeps in 12 normal and 187 patho- 
mri ee Neither л normal nor in the most sen- 
п ета] defective Ss did direction of sweep produce 
any significant difference, except that in 13 Ss showing 
abnormal adaptation, when there was greater adaptation 
at higher frequencies, downward sweep showed more 
adaptation, and when there was greater adaptation at 
lower frequencies, upward sweep showed more adap- 
tation. Thus, the presence of abnormal adaptation at 
ranges preceding the test frequency seemed to cause 
spread. of adaptation to the test frequency.—Journal 
summary. 

11335. Zelnick, Ernest. (705 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, 
NY) Comparison of speech perception utilizing 
monolic and dichotic modes of listening. Journal of 
Auditory Research, 1970(Jan), Vol. 10(1), 87-97.—Ss 
ipd had sensory dysacusis averaging 45-70 db. 
tom 5-2 keps, with no difference greater than 15 db. 
between averages for the 2 ears. !/ listened through 
high-fidelity circuitry, '/; through hearing aid compo- 
nents, each at 30 db. re speech reception threshold. All Ss 
listened first with (a) each ear in a Monotic Мойе-1 
channel to 1 ear, then in random order in the following 
modes: (b) Monotic-2 channels to better ear (V-cord), (c) 
Binaural-2 channels isolated throughout to the 2 ears, 
and (d) dichotic-both channels (electrically isolated) to 
both ears (Double V-cord). The high-fidelity equipment 
m always a bit superior to the hearing aids. The 
ш V-cord was always superior to the Monotic-1 
| annel mode. The binaural mode was always superior 
S monotic mode. The Binaural and Dichotic 
d le V-cord modes were indistinguishable on 3 
M but the Binaural was superior with hearing 
mM en scoring gave partial credit to each correct 
үш With this recommended scoring, the Double 
МЯ d сеа no improvement over the Monotic 

1133 ea learing aid users. (28 ref.)—Journal summary. 
of the D Кое, Momčilo. (Center for Rehabilitation 
strukturu || Beograd, Yugoslavia) Uticaj gluvoce na 
ИО čnosti. [Influence of deafness on the 
10) 31-44 personality.] Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 
compare d -—Test scores of hearing and deaf Ss were 
test. The i Dombrose and Slobin's Id-Ego-Superego 
played Du lem was to test Freud’s ideas about the role 
the S e introjections of parental prohibitions on 
influence иш of superego and to investigate the 
the ego, Of E with reality on the development of 
hearing Ss RUIN of the scores of the deaf and 
accordance’ wi А were statistically significant and in 
ideas, While де expectations derived from Freud’s 
tection which ifferences were significant but in the 
reasons for the Шора ы бе: by the hypotheses. The 
ап тапсе of these i 
alyzed, — ШЫЛЫК abeta. last differences were 
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Barr, David 

osp., S ‚ David F. & Carmel, Norman R. (Holida: 
tering Mes Hearing Center, Orlando, Fla.) Stui- 
masking б ар with live voice interventions апа 
ol. 101 im рна of Auditory Research, 1970(Jan), 

aloud while hi ——5 stutterers read a prose passage 
Presented at ышту narrow-band noise was 
Owing th equency range and to that ear 

mic distress da ost auditory adaptation. Whenever rhyth- 
the stutterere observed, E supplied the correct items to 
S nonmasked ear at 30 db. re speech 
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reception threshold. Immediate release „of all stuttering 
blocks occurred with the live-voice interventions, often 
with only the Ist sound of the blocked word being 
spoken by the E. By employing the procedure outlined, 
an additional therapeutic method is advanced for the 
treatment of stuttering. Implications are discussed in the 
light of research on dichotic listening tasks.—Journal 
summary. 

11338. Brookshire, Robert H. (Veterans Administra- 
tion Hosp., Kansas City, Mo.) Probability learning by 
aphasic subjects. Journal of Speech & Hearing Re- 
search, 1969(Dec), Vol. 12(4). 857-864.—Studied 9 male 
aphasic and 9 male nonaphasic patients in a 2-choice 
probability learning experiment in which they attempted 
to turn on a set of red “reinforcement” lights by pressing 
push buttons. Reinforcement ratios were changed suc- 
cessively from 70/1 to 5/1, 2/1, 1/1, 172, 1/5, and 1/70 
in 50-trial blocks. Most aphasic Ss changed their 
response patterns to accord with the changing rein- 
forcement ratios. Between-S variability was greater for 
aphasic than nonaphasic Ss. 7 aphasic Ss exhibited 
“perseverative” response patterns in early reinforcement 
ratios. 2 aphasic Ss did not appear to be influenced by 
the reinforcement ratios in the Ist session. Further 
observation and experimental treatment of these 2 Ss 
resulted in appropriate changes in their performance. 
Results suggest that behavior-shaping techniques in- 
volving changing reinforcement schedules can be used in 
clinical treatment of aphasic patients.—Journal abstract. 

11339. Culatta, Richard A. (U. Pittsburgh) The 
conscious and direct control of fluent and disfluent 
speech by stutterers. Dissertation Abstracts. Interna- 
tional, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6321. 

11340. Cullinan, Walter L. & Counihan, Donald T. (U. 
Oklahoma, Medical Center) Ratings of vowel repre- 
sentativeness. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 32(2), 395-401—Vowel representativeness of each 
of 317 samples of 4 vowels produced by 10 normal and 
10 cleft palate speakers was rated by 12 judges using the 
equal-appearing intervals scaling procedure. Average 
scale values of vowel representativeness were found to be 
reliable. Correlation coefficients for median scale values 
of vowel representativeness and speaker intention- 
listener identification agreement scores are also pre- 
sented.—Journal abstract. 

11341. Culton, Gerald L. (U. Akron) Spontaneous 
recovery from aphasia. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1969(Dec), Vol. 12(4), 825-832.—Compared 
the language and intellectual functions of 11 18-78 yr. 
old recent (less than 30 days) aphasics with 10 36-73 yr. 
old stable (11-48 mo. since onset) aphasics. Spontaneous 
recovery in recent Ss was evident in both functions. 
Although the severity of the Ss aphasia lessened 
spontaneously, the basic form of the language dis- 
turbance remained essentially the same throughout the 
testing period. It is concluded that the Ist postonset mo. 
is the most significant period for spontaneous recovery 
of language functions. (21 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11342. Draper, David J. (U. Kansas) Effects of four 
response-contingent consequences on articulation. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 
31(11-B), 6971-6972. 

11343. Erickson, Robert L. (Western Michigan U.) 
Assessing communication attitudes among stutter- 
ers. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 1969(Dec), 
Vol. 12(4), 711-724.—Contrasted the responses given to 
each of 466 Communication Inventory items by a group 
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of 100 male nonstutterers with those given by a matched 
criterion group of 50 male stutterers. A scale of 
communication attitudes (S-scale) was empirically de- 
rived on the basis of item responses that differentiated 
Ss. This scale was further refined by eliminating items 
that, in 2 additional groups of 70 stutterers and 44 
nonstutterers, failed to demonstrate significant corre- 
lation with the dichotomy of stutterer vs. nonstutterer. 
Observed relationships between S-scale scores and (a) 
self- and clinician-ratings of stuttering severity, (b) 
self-ratings of improvement since beginning therapy, and 
(с) self-ratings and self-descriptions of reactions to social 
conversation suggest that the S-scale does provide 
information about attitudes of stutterers toward inter- 
personal communication. The scores obtained on this 
scale are related to other criterion measures of interest to 
the speech pathologist. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11344. Peterson, Harold A. (U. Tennessee) Affective 
meaning of words as rated by stuttering and 
nonstuttering readers. Journal of Speech & Hearing 
Research, 1969(Jun), Vol. 12(2), 337-343.— Compared 
semantic differential ratings on evaluative 
scales for a set of most- 


Significant differences 
however. Nonstuttering Ss assigned significantly lower 
affective meanings than either the stuttering Ss or 50 
normal high school students. The consistency of word 
value ratings within 
prediction of individual word Stuttering as a function of 


ref.)J—Journal. abstract. 


11346. Seligman, Judy, & 


Downsview, Ontario, 
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Rotter board and child's score was Teported to the - 


parents, who then were required to estimate the child's 
subsequent performance score, Reporting of the child's 
score was controlled so that each parent was exposed tọ 
a standard schedule of fixed degrees of sucessess and 
failures. The 2 groups of mothers differed significantly 
on 3 of the 4 measures considered, with the mothers of 
stutterers setting significantly lower goals for their 
children. The 2 groups of fathers did not differ 
significantly on the same 4 measures, Theoretical 
implications are considered briefly.—Journal abstract, 
11347. Schuell, Hildred; Shaw, Robert, & Brewer, 
William. (U. Minnesota, Medical School) A psycho: 
linguistic approach to study of the language deficit 
in aphasia. Journal of Speech & Hearing Research, 
1969(Dec), Vol. 12(4), 794- 806.—Intensively studied 3 
protocols from 2 male aphasic Ss in the framework of 
generative linguistics, Each protocol contained mor 
than 300 utterances elicited by instructing the S to reada 
word and use it in a sentence. These protocols, and 
protocols from 12 nonaphasic Ss, were compared over 
number of syntactic and semantic dimensions. Aphasi¢ 
Ss (a) showed restricted use of vocabulary and sentence 
types, (b) used fewer optional transformations, and (ў 
never elected a transformation that added words to the 
sentence. The frequency of double-based transforma- 
tions used by aphasics was less than '⁄ that of controls. 
Syntactically correct sentences produced by aphasics 
showed reduced semantic specificity. Results show that 
aphasic Ss have reduced lexical and semantic options, 
and operate under restrictions of length of unit that can 
be processed.—Journal abstract. / 
11548. Snyder, Lynn S. (Carmel Guild Hearing & 
Speech Diagnostic Center, Newark, N.J.) Lang 
impairment in children with perceptual mall у 
function. American Journal of Occupational . (pd 
1971(Mar), Vol. 25(2), 105- 108.—Offers a Pus Wr 
ceptualization of the relationships involved in ae 
acquisition, auditory perception, and langues oth 
ences with specific regard to the child who by the 
language and perceptual-motor impairments Research 
area of interaction between these 2 functions. | BUS 
suggests that language acquisition is a generative rat 
EES Зе ПА апрпар АШ erception 
than imitative process and that au tory P temporal 
depends largely upon 3 factors: (a) intac erception; 
perception; (b) intact tactile and kinesthetic n 0 
апа (с) intact memory. The child’s compre renes 
language spoken to him may be affected by a 
in the language or by an impairment in E pro the 
perceptual areas involved. This places gue ihe speech 
importance of the diagnostic assessment | y the child 
pathologist and the occupational therapi n airments. 
with both perceptual-motor and language ШОР with 
This in turn emphasizes the need to comm ningful 0 
the child at a linguistic level that is mea г 
him.—M. A. Seidenfeld. н. 
11349. Williams, Dean E, Silverman, Fran 
Kools, Joseph А. (U. Iowa) Distueney tterers: 
elementary-school stutterers and nonon & Hearing 
consistency effect. Journal of Speeci ‘administered 
Research, 1969(Jun), Vol. 12(2). 301-0799 kindergarten 
a speech task 2 times consecutively to Я 
through 6th grade stutterers and 9. 1 
stutterers. The kindergartners and Ist grade ders тей 
series of sentences, and the 2nd-6th ү їп both 
passage. The consistency effect was (he stutterers than 
groups, but by a higher percentage of the 
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This difference could be at least 
4 for by the fact ms the СААДА 
i uency of disfluency on the Ist performance 
a ^a пс higher than that of the non- 

urnal abstract. 
Dean E., Silverman, Franklin H., & 
Disfluency behavior of 
d non-stutterers: 


„f nonstutterers. 
ially accounter 


words possessing the same attri 
ty Brown to be troublesome for adult stutterers. 
indings demonstrate the essential similarity in the loci 
Of instances of disfluency in the speech of (a) children 
ind adults, and (b) stutterers and nonstutterers.—Journal 


abstract. 
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ү 11351. Beteta, Edmundo; Gonzáles-Portillo, М. A., & 
oto Bernales, J. (Peruvian U. Cayetano Heredia, Lima, 
) Primeras experiencias con la levodopa en el 
tratamiento del sindrome Parkinsoniano. [First ex- 
Petiences with levodopa in the treatment of the 
fainsonian syndrome.] Revista de Neuro-Psiquiatría, 

00), Vol. 33(2), 136-145.—Reviews the bio- 
chemical and pharmacological bases of research con- 
Ceming the etiology and patrogenia of the dopaminergic 
(sturbance-syndromes. 16 parkinsonian patients of 
Vi pom etiology and symptom severity were treated 

is оборе during а 6-mo evaluative period. Results of 

ae uum prenin: reports that small doses of 
ше of side elfects is reduced TE: eta, 25 
dá ү ore combined with an anticholinergic agent 
atm nsejo's stereoencephalotomy is an effective 
that Don. m rigidity and tremor. It is suggested 
Medication i diera ee yall be the best future 
"ап summaries) (35 ref. XR Io oe 

TS Sü&llen Eecken REIR NJ.) 
Impaired end Ground perception in neurologically 
1970an) Ve ran, Journal of Auditory Research, 
logically » Vol. 10(1), 5-10.—35 5-10 yr. old neuro- 
matched p children were compared with 35 
م‎ ndee rh e ino figure-ground perception 

ference appease eaningful noises). A significant 

Although the de ae ЕП Dou: vi error scores. 
pulus did not signifi р exity of the background 

etfotmance, th gnificantly influence the individual 
direction, Joy ere appeared to be a trend in this 
Biss Davis Ты ray: 

s & Brown. n J., Osborne, David; Siemens, Peter 
BYchology, i bs R. (Mayo Clinic, Section of Clinical 
т o oility in шыпы, Minn.) MMPI correlates with 

Yun), Vol As e sclerosis. Psychological Reports, 
- 28(3, 700—702.—Related the Hy-Pt 
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index, an MMPI-derived index of "repressive defenses," 
to independent ratings of disability in 58 cases of 
multiple sclerosis. Those Ss with Hy greater than Pt were 
more likely to show significant disability than were Ss 
with Pt greater than Hy. This was true for both 
vocational and general disability. Possible reasons for 
the above findings are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11354. Dehant, André & Albert, Francis. (U. Louvain, 
Lab. of Experimental Pedagogy, Belgium) Étude de la 
mémoire du dyslexique. [Study of the memory of the 
dyslexic.] Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de 
l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 61-66.— Tested whether the 
memory, considered as the persistence of the effects of a 
previous experience, is deficient in the case of a dyslexic 
subject, i.e., whether the observed mnesic deficiencies are 
only the result of difficulties specific to the trouble by 
virtue of the functional relationship of memory with 
perception and intelligence. A series of 6 visual, auditory, 
and verbal tests consisting of 14 subtests by A. Rey, were 
applied to a group of dyslexic and normal Ss. As for the 
memory, considered as the simple persistence of the 
effects of a previous experience, the dyslexic Ss were no 
less handicapped than other children of the same age. 
But if the memory of a dyslexic S was affected, troubles 
appeared at the level of his functional dynamism in close 
relationship with intelligence and perception. (Flemish 
summary)—English summary. 

11355. Dimitrijević, M. R. & Nathan, P. W. (U. 
Ljubljani, Yugoslavia) Studies of spasticity in man: IV. 
Changes in flexion reflex with repetitive cutaneous 
stimulation in spinal man. Brain, 1970, Vol. 93(4), 
743-168.—Studied the flexion response to repeated 
stimulation to the skin of the leg in patients with the 
spinal cord divided and in normal Ss. The responses 
formed a pattern, with phases of build-up, fluctuation, 
diminution, and (in most cases) cessation. After habit- 
uation, stimulation of skin only 4 cm. away from the 
previous site reinstated a full response, which, however, 
habituated more rapidly than if there had been no prior 
stimulation of the Ist site. It is concluded that habit- 
uation occurs within interneuronal pathways in the cord 
somewhere near the afferent limb of the response, and 
that it may be due to changes in presynaptic inhibition. 
—wW. A. Wilson. 

11356. Fedio, Paul & Ommaya, Ayub K. (National 
Inst. of Neurological Diseases & Stroke, Bethesda, Md.) 
Bilateral cingulum lesions and stimulation in man 
with lateralized impairment in short-term verbal 
memory. Experimental Neurology, 1970(Oct), Vol. 29(1), 
84-91.—Examined 3 male and 2 female patients under- 
going bilateral cingulumotomy for the relief of pain on 
standard clinical tests of intelligence and memory. Prior 
to therapeutic coagulation, performance on a short-term 
memory test was monitored during electrical stimulation 
with electrodes chronically implanted in the cinguli. A 
severe impairment in recall for verbal memoranda 
accompanied left, but not right, cingulum stimulation. In 
contrast, psychometric observations after bilateral 
cingulumotomy failed to show comparable deficits in 
memory and intelligence achievement. This apparent 
dissociation in the presence of clinical improvement (a) 
adds support to the role of the cingulum as a modulator 
o canon ёрошепез and (b) implicates more 

mbic mechanisms for memo: ion. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. ty Tunt] 

11357. Jasnos, Theodore M. (U. Connecticut) Some 
effects of lesion level, stimulus potency, and sit- 
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uational cue on affective behavior in spinal cord 
patients. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 31(12-A), 6715. 

11358. Mindham, R. H. (Inst. of Psychiatry, London, 
England) Psychiatric symptoms in parkinsonism. 
Journal of Neurology, Neurosurgery & Psychiatry, 
1970(Apr), Vol. 33(2), 188-191.—Describes a retro. 
spective clinical study of 89 cases of parkinsonism 
treated in a hospital for mental illness. A high incidence 
of affective symptoms was found, with depression in 90% 
of Ss. The frequency of depressive symptoms was similar 
in the main etiological types and generally followed the 
onset of symptoms. Impairment of intellectual function 
was found in '/ of Ss. This was much more common in 
the index than in the control group. Cases of paralysis 
agitans and arteriosclerotic parkinsonism showed intel- 
lectual impairment with equal frequency, but it was less 
common in the postencephalitic group. Depressive 
symptoms often responded to treatment without an 
accompanying improvement in the physical state. It is 
Suggested that changes in mood should be sought in all 
cases of parkinsonism as they are likely to respond to 
antidepressant treatment—Journal summary. 

11359. Oller Daurella, L. & Márquez, J. El nexo de 
unión entre las crisis generalizadas no convulsivas 
y las crisis hemigeneralizadas: un caso de status de 
ausencias con crisis hemiclónicas aparecidas en el 


реше, and somewhat delayed. Interest lies in the 
following: (a) the establishment of 1 
generalized nonconvulsive crisis and hemigeneralized 


Lennox Syndrome.—4. M. Farfaglia. 
1 1360. Wender, Paul H., Epstein, Richard S., Kopin, 
Irwin J., & Gordon, Edna K. (National Inst. of Mental 


Bethesda, Md.) Urinary monoamine 
metabolites in children with minimal brain dysfunc- 


tion. American Journal of Psychiat 1971 
127(10), 1411-1415, Sychiatry, 1971(Арг), Vol. 


Brain Damage 


11361. Belmont, Ira & Handler, Alan, i i 
Coll. of метов 1] an. (Albert Einstein 


Disease, 1971(May), Vol. 152(5), 
that damage to part of the CNS leads to a delay in 
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auditory stimuli when 1 ear and then the other у, 
stimulated first. The inertia hypothesis was Confirmed h 
the finding that while normal individuals were копу 
in their judgments of order of stimulation, the hemiplegic 
patients tended to report that the ear related to the 
affected hemisphere was stimulated last, independent 
the objective order of stimulation.—Journal abstract. 
T1362. Pendergrass, Virginia E. (Veterans Admin- 
istration Hosp., Miami, Fla.) Effects of length ol 
time-out from positive reinforcement and Schedule 
of application in suppression of aggressive behay. 
lor. Psychological Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 75- 
80.—Utilized a procedure of temporary isolation (time 
out from positive reinforcement) as a punishment 
contingent on aggressive behavior in a 5-yr-old brain: 
damaged girl. It was found that a long time-out peril 
administered on an intermittent schedule was relatively 
ineffective in controlling the undesirable behavior, while 
a short time-out administered consistently produced 
substantial suppression. Spontaneous recovery of sup 
pression at the beginning of each experimental extinction 
day indicated that retention of learning may persist over 
many days.—Journal abstract. m 
11363. Turdiu-Simunec, Jelena. (Neuropsyd iatri 
Clinic of Medical Faculty, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) 
Ispitivanje minimalnih cerebralnih disfunkcija kod 
djece. [An investigation of minimal cerebral ПШ 
tions in children.] Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, ҮШ 
31-36.—Attempted to determine if there were any 0 5 
Several psychological tests used that could serve ie 
indicator for “minimal cerebral dysfunction" in childn | 
—children who show no clear neurologic M 
cerebral lesions. For the same purpose a ker 
analyses of drawings and writings of the same 0 por 
were made. Results demonstrate that for such MN 
a single psychological test is insufficient. ben 
analyses of drawings and writings as well as р И 
analysis of responses obtained on different ШИА? 
more indicative of suspected lesion than qua 
data. (English abstract)—A. Fulgosi. ша Ly & 
11364. Woo-Sam, James; Zimmerman, рой, 
Rogal, Richard. (Rancho Los Amigos HOR ee 5 
Сай.) Location of injury and Wechsler 1те Sil 
mental deterioration. Perceptual & Moe ol 
1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 407-411.—ApP WD cases 0! 
Wechsler indices of mental deterioration to re between 
known head-injured Ss indicates that Moos Wechsler 
index differences, but that except for t affect the 
Revised index, locus of injury does itid the 
efficiency of the indices. Ss were Pd scores Wet 
Saunders index, the Allen index, an "i as the the 
obtained for the original Wechsler as S on 
revised Wechsler index. Findings were кы, broad and 
basis that trauma to the head results in eralized im 
measurable psychological effects: (a) з. and (b) 
pairment of concentration and апе impairment 
depending upon locus of injury, АЙОО injury appe! 
of selective coping skills. A mixed parietal skills ЁШ 
associated with deficient conceptualization | 
verbal or motor. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


Epilepsy New 

xit Hosp» Net! 

11365. Ikonomoff, Stoyan Iv. (District E ant 
tology Div., Westerstede, 2 eizures: Britis 


cholinesterase drugs and epileptic sel), 61 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1970(Dec), Vol. I 
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_Nivalin and syntostigmin were tested with 14 
pem Results indicate that syntostigmin, 
which has a good tolerance and no toxic effect, was an 
effective therapeutic agent capable of producing positive 
improvement in 6-9 mo. of treatment —R. L. Sulzer. 

11366. Viukari, N. M. (U. Helsinki, Finland) Low 
tassium levels in the cerebrospinal fluid of forty 
mentally subnormal epileptics. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, 1970(8ер), Vol. 14(3), 191-195. 
-Studied cerebrospinal fluid samples of 40 14-40 yr. old 
$s in 3 serial determinations. The potassium levels were 
below the average of 3.3 meq/l. Several significant 
correlations were found between serum potassium, other 
` «electrolytes, and potential of hydrogen. Insufficient 
activation of glycolysis and adenosine triphosphatase by 
otassium in relation to their activation by sodium is 
postulated to play a part in epilepsy. (20 ref.)—R. V. 
Hamilton. 


MENTAL RETARDATION 


11367. Baker, Bruce L. & Ward, Michael H. (Harvard 
U) Reinforcement therapy for behavior problems in 
severely retarded children. American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 124-135.—6 severely 
| retarded 6-9 yr. old children (IQ below 25) were treated 

in a small home-like living unit. The project emphasized 
the “total milieu” use of reinforcement techniques by 
regular attendants trained as therapists, and the behav- 
ioral measurement of both Ss and matched ward 
Шү: Ss were evaluated by results obtained on the 
Pay Picture Vocabulary Test and the Denver 

tvelopmental Screening Inventory. Treatment was 

ERN effective, with less success obtained for 
m led Ss who also presented psychotic behavior. (23 
t.) Journal abstract. 
а, Baumeister, Alfred А. & Butterfield, Earl. 
Pare ошо, Center for Developmental & 
mentalis isorders) Residential facilities for the 
$1295 gaerded. Chicago, Ill.: Aldine, 1970. vi, 405 p. 
iin resents papers by leading professionals in the 
|i En retardation, including information on the 
Ша ше, philosophy, goals, and operations of 

E она facilities for the retarded, and 
institutions ‘or the more effective programming of 
| esl um Edward O. (U. New Mexico) The 

tetardate, у potential and reaction time in the 

BT Apo. vol BIO, gie. uei International, 
поте: 219816, James F. (U. Florida) Performance of 
шаа retardates on Piaget's ETEA 
Vol. 31(11-B) г [шй International, 197\(May). 
| 1, 3 , 
= England) Сан Janet. (U. London, Inst. of Education, 


Mongol chi 


group on тотеп were significantly below the c 
i ше Bayley Infant Scales af Mental and ES 
"55 rapidly She 6 wk., declined rapidly to 10 mo., and 
mongols er that to 2 yr. Mean scores of boarded- 
Fred in the lo ere significantly below those who were 
ome. Mean mental scale scores of mongol 
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boys were significantly (р < .05) below those of the 
girls.—R. V. Hamilton. 

11372. Carter, C. H., Smith, G. F., & Schindeler, Joan. 
(Sunland Training Center, Orlando, Fla.) Choanal 
atresia and bifid thumb associated with an abnormal 
D group chromosome. Journal of Mental Deficiency 
Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 221-226.— Presents the 
case study of a mentally retarded male baby. S had an 
abnormally long lower limb of a D-group chromosome. 
The major clinical findings were: low birth weight, wide 
set eyes, broad base of nose, epicanthal folds, choanal 
atresia, large low set ears, micrognathia, congenital heart 
defect, genital abnormalities, puffiness and creasing of 
skin of the upper limbs, broad bifid terminal phalanx of 
thumb, clubbed feet, and delayed physical and mental 
development. It was not possible to identify the source of 
the extra chromosomal segment; the chromosomes of 
both parents and sibling were normal. (15 ref.)—R. V. 
Hamilton. 

11373. Cowie, Valerie. (Queen Mary's Hosp. for 
Children, Carshalton, England) Amniocentesis: A 
means of pre-natal diagnosis of conditions asso- 
ciated with severe mental subnormality. British 
Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan) Vol. 118(542), 83- 
86.—If fetal cells are obtained from the amniotic fluid in 
the 10th-18th wk. of pregnancy of a woman with high 
risk of bearing a subnormal child, diagnosis can lead to 
reassurance or the recommendation of therapeutic 
abortion. With amniocentesis, genetic counseling can 
move from quoting risk of recessive defects of 1 in 4 to 
positive prediction. This can result in relief from months 
of anxiety, and it is significant that mothers who have 
borne mongols are beginning to ask for amniocentesis 
when they become pregnant again—R. L. Sulzer. 

11374. Craft, Michael. (Oakwood Park Hosp., 
Conway Wales) A North Wales experiment in sub- 
normality care. British Journal of Psychiatry, 197 1(Feb), 
Vol. 118(543), 199-206.—With perhaps 1,800 subnor- 
mals/million population in North Wales, about 845/mil- 
lion receive nursing care in hospital, while a program of 
extensive retraining, reemployment, and resettlement of 
subnormals makes it possible for the others to reside in 
local authority hostels or homes, or in private or 
approved lodgings financed by the government. Up to '⁄ 
the hospital population could leave, and would probably 
be better and happier in the community, but the 
financing of extra consultant leaders, improvement in 
staff, buildings, social workers, etc., seems questionable. 
(25 ref.)—R. L. Sulzer. 

11375. Fabia, Jacqueline & Drolette, Margaret. 
(Harvard U., School of Public Health, Boston, Mass.) 
Life tables up to age 10 for mongols with and 
without congenital heart defect. Journal of Mental 
Deficiency Research, 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 235-242. 
—Sex-specific life tables for the Ist 10 yr. of life were 
constructed for a series of 2,421 children with Down’s 
syndrome born alive from 1950-1966 and for 2 sub- 
groups, 691 mongols with congenital heart defect (CHD) 
and 1,730 mongols without CHD. The life tables showed 
that CHD mongols had much higher mortality rates. 
There was a sex differential in mortality among CHD 
mongols. The girls were least apt to survive the early 
years of life. There was no similar sex differential among 
non-CHD mongols. The higher mortality rates for CHD 
females were reflected in a significantly lower survival 
rate for females in the total group. (19 ref)—R. V. 
Hamilton. 
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11376. Farnham, Rita С. (Boston U., School of 
Nursing) The effect of group therapy and grief on 
mothers' attitudes toward retarded children. Dis- 
Sertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11- 
B), 6713-6714. 

11377. Florin, Irmela & Tunner, Wolfgang. (U. 
Constance, W. Germany) Prinzipien des operanten 
Konditionierens bei der Behandlung schwer re- 
tardierter Kinder. [Principles of operant conditioning in 
the treatment of severely retarded children.] Praxis der 
Kinderpsychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 
19(7), 253-259. —The principles of positive and negative 
reinforcement, punishment, extinction, conditioned re- 
inforcement, token reinforcement system, reinforcement 
Schedules, shaping, chaining, and differential reinforce- 
ment are explained, and their application to the 
behaviors of eating, dressing, body hygiene, toilet 
training, speech, and social interaction in severely 
retarded children is discussed. (34 ref.)—H. A. Euler. 

11378. Forehand, Rex L. (U. Alabama) Rate of 
Stereotyped body rocking as a function of frustration 
of goal-directed behavior and alternate activity. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6286. 

Jaime L. & Sturmann, Erika. 
(Anglo-American Clinic, Lima, Peru) Fenilketonuria: A 
aciones en el Perú. [Phenyl- 
in Peru.] Revista de 
189-203.— Reports 
cases of phenylketonuria in Peru. 


good results in the prevention of mental retardation. The 
diagnostic methods and the dietary treatments are 
discussed. (French & German Summaries) (26 ref.) 
—English summary. 
11380. Hambert, 
Psychiatric Research 


Mental Deficiency Research, 
ABA Ба шг Survey of all institutionalized 
mentally retarded males in 3 Western counties in S 

indicated that 6 of 778 Ss (.77%) шеа 
The chromosomes of 4 Ss were examined 
XXY sex chromosome 
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11382. Kessler, Jane W., Ablon, Gridth, kS 
Edith. (Case Western Reserve U., Mental Develo ment 
Center) Separation reactions in young, mildly i 
tarded children. Children, 1969(Jan), Vol, 161), 2 
7.—Discusses the necessity of acknowledging the lé 
ence of anxiety upon separation from mother in retarded 
children, and suggests that all retardate nursery school 
and day care centers determine methods for dealing wi 
Separation reactions. The concept of retardates’ read. 
ness for nursery school is handled within the context of 
A. Freud's stages of school readiness, An experiment way 
carried out to examine how mildly retarded children 
react to their mothers’ leaving. Children with CAs of 
18-32 mo. and MAs of 19-32 mo. were divided into 2 
groups (mildly retarded and average), 18 Ss each. Ss had 
not previously attended nursery school. Ss were observed 
in play groups when mothers were present and also when 
they were absent. With mothers present, both groups 
played on the same level; both groups regressed in play 
with mothers absent. Retardates appeared less able t0 
cope with anxiety. Play groups for retarded children used 
as a transitional step to nursery school at a тей 
development center are discussed. Case Western Reserve 
University Groups accomplish progression from solitary 
to parallel play along with adjustment to gradual 
Separation from mothers.—D. T. Lekarezyk. 

11383. Koehl, R. H., Solitare, G. B., & Heffner, R.K 
(Yale U., Medical School) Lipomatous hamartoma 


involving the midbrain and cerebellum of a mentally 
retarded man. Journal of Mental Deficiency Research 
1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 227-234.—A postmortem ашу 
the quadrigeminal plate and the cerebellar уеду 00 
32-yr-old mentally retarded male revealed mal m 
tions of the interior colliculi, cerebral aqueduct, di | 
cerebellar folia, and the absence of a portion 0 А 
anterior medullary velum and cerebellar vermis. and 
common association of malformations of the br 
spinal cord, often of a dysraphic type, M iondip 
lipomata as well as the less well-defined rel Bip i 
between intracranial lipomata and mental retarda 
discussed. (28 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. Chapel 


i lina, 

11384. Martin, Jerry A. (U. North Carolina, п 
Hill) Controlling non-reinforced imitative оаа 
severely retarded children. риге eT 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), Ned 

11385. Mikkelsen, Margareta & е ОА in 
Copenhagen, Denmark) Genetic Ed 5) 
Down's syndrome. Human Heredity, D for: regulat 
457-464.—Reliable risk figures are available location 
trisomy G cases and the more союш НА depen 
types. In trisomic Down’s syndrome risk ү. 
on maternal age. In the maternal age group | k of recur- 
available materials lead to an estimated ris 
тепсе of 1-2%. In translocation cases xe AIME 
the type of translocation and the sex о bout 10% have 
(аба) translocations, risk figures of a One same risk 
been estimated for female carriers. Nearly MER 
was obtained for females with (21q22q) be estima 
For male carriers the risk could 291 (at mostà 
separately, but it is considered to be smal 
per cent). (33 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11386. Narayanan, H. S., Rao, B. S., India) A 
(Government Mental Hosp., Bangalore 
оп two cases of phenylketonuria (1 um 
during a chemical and chromatograp! F 
of mentally retarded patients. Transactio aL ae 
Institute of Mental Health, 1969(Dec), 
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chemical and chromatographic screening 

a ne from 706 mentally retarded cases has detected 2 
urine from 7 = deu 

enylketonuria cases in a sibship. The ^ case, à 
.vr-old male, was brought to the outpatient department 
for ТА with the complaint of restless behavior, 
шаг sideways rocking movement of both hands, and 
fedi to speak. His younger sister displayed more 
marke chemical and chromatographic tests. Her symp- 
toms included marked hypotonia in both limbs, brisk 
reflexes, and elicitation of knee jerk results in an ankle 
tlonus—S. R. Diamond. 

11387. Rundle, A. T. & Sylvester, P. E. (St. 
Lawrence’s Hosp., Caterham, England) The influence 
of retarded maturation on growth abnormalities in 
the mentally defective girl. Journal of Mental Defi- 
deny Research, 1970(Sep). Vol. 14(3), 196-204.—2 
groups of mentally retarded girls, 52 with normal 
pane (menarche before 14.4 yr.) and 35 with late 
menarche (after 14.4 yr.), were compared on the basis of 
linear growth. While it was possible to show that a late 
onset of maturation does contribute to delayed growth in 
stature, there were no detectable differences in several 
anthropometric criteria. (23 ref.)—R. V. Hamilton. 
i die Robert J. (U. Alabama) Success- 

nd failure-avoiding in mental retardates: 
learning and екні correlates. Dissertation 
Шш ШП бта 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6303. 
. Turner, Gillian; Turner, Brian, & Collins, 
p (Grosvenor Hosp., Sydney, New South Wales, 
ETE X-linked mental retardation without phys- 
al abnormality: Renpenning's syndrome. Devel- 
ee & Child Neurology, 197\(Feb), Vol. 
11390, Unkovi i i 
Te е ane М. & Zook, Linn. (Florida 
ole of the уН the а ipei né ri = 
е history and the family interview. Journal of 
Bc 1969(May), Vol. 3909), 337-342.—Dis- 
mentally ee A ihe icai" Y in helping parents of 
ed children.—G. S. Spitzer. 

Bc Yanagisawn, S. & Shuto, T. (Yamaguchi U., 
mentally retard apan) Sex chromatin survey among 
Deficiency. R ed children in Japan. Journal of Mental 
Sex с аге 1970(Sep), Vol. 14(3), 254-262. 
telarded childre reening tests, on Japanese mentally 
cells, and sex he were carried out on buccal mucosal 
h eripheral 8 romosome constitutions were confirmed 
( %) and 12 Ss leucocyte cultures. 18 of 2,164 males 
отат of 1,519 females (.79%) were found to have 
males (60 ‚реште: The mean IQ of XXY 
Ens (5 was higher than that of XXX females 
constitution ү males with ап ХХҮ sex chromosome 
tion, tended to ough having greater individual varia- 
mildly enore i found among groups which were 
found more аз г, Thus, XXY males were frequently 
tetarded than S pupils in special classes for mentally 

Jamilton, ^ 85 inmates of institutions. (43 ref.)—R. V. 


3i - Routine 


Learning & Motor Ability 


Alabama) meister, Alfred A. & Campbell, Cecil 
Paired а) Formation of backward о оаа 


-associati 
te ates Іеагпі 
BI" Journal o ng by normal children and 


11392, в, 


C of Experimental Psychol 
manc ol 89(2), 298-305. Compared. the а 
MA on pair oma and retarded children matched for 

€d-associate (PA) learning tasks. In Exp. I, 
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ard PA 


128 Ss were stopped at different points in forw 
Exp. П 


learning and tested for backward associations. 
with 72 Ss compared unidirectional (A-B) and bi- 
directional (both A-B and B-A) PA learning. Results 
indicate that forward learning was only slightly stronger 
than backward learning for both S groups, and backward 
association strength remained fairly constant over the 
course of PA learning. Conditional probability analysis 
revealed that complete associative symmetry did not 
characterize the PA learning of normal Ss and retardates 
Both normal children and retardates appeared to learn as 
well spontaneously in the backward direction as they did 
when they were required to form bidirectional associ- 
ations.—Journal abstract. 

11393. Dye, Murlon H. (North Texas State U.) Some 
effects of social satiation and visual ambiguity upon 
retardates and normals. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6238. 

11394. Gordon, Donald A. (U. Alabama) The use of 
verbal mediation in the retarded as a function of 
developmental level and response availability. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10- 
B), 6288-6289. 

11395. Lange, Ernest К. (U. New Mexico) A com- 
parison of the response times of mongoloid children 
and normal children. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6383-6384. 

11396. Montroy, Pheryl; McManis, Donald, & Bell, 
Donald. (Eastern Washington State Coll.) Development 
of time concepts in normal and retarded children. 
Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 895-902. 
— Tested 18 normal and 18 retarded children, matched 
for MA at 3 levels (6, 9, and 11), for understanding of the 
time concepts of (a) simultaneity, (b) equality of 
synchronous intervals, and (c) order of events. For both 
groups, active ordering of observed events was more 
difficult than understanding of simultaneity or of 
equality of synchronous intervals. Understanding in- 
creased steadily with increases in MA, and a sequential 
order of development in time concepts was indicated. Ss 
at lower MAs understood simultaneity and equality of 
synchronous intervals better than active ordering of 
events, whereas at higher MAs these concepts were 
understood essentially equally. Results suggest a slower 
rate of development by retardates than by normals. 
Unequivocal acceptance of this finding was cautioned 
against due to confounding of IQ with MA level in the 
retarded Ss.—Journal abstract. 

11397. Mulhern, Thomas J. (U. Alabama) A study of 
the reaction times of normals and retardates as a 
function of stimulus-response compatibility and 
complexity. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6264. 

11398. Parnes, Jay S. (New Mexico State U.) The 
effect of visual stimulus meaningfulness and per- 
ceptual ability on paired-associate learning of 
retardates. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6410. 

11399. Wilcox, Susan M. (U. Wisconsin) Acquisition 
of the conditioned eyelid response by normal and 
retarded subjects as a function of interstimulus 
interval and trace versus delay conditions. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 
6309-6310. 
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PHYSICAL ILLNESS influencing the outcome of heart attacks, Dissertation | 

Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), e 

11400. Abram, Harry S. (Vanderbilt U., Medical 11407. Rahe, Richard H., Gunderson, E, K, & Arthur, 
School) The prosthetic man. Comprehensive Psychiatry, Ransom J. (U.S. Navy Medical Neuropsychiatric Re 
1970(Sep), Vol. 11(5), 475-481.— Presents problems search Unit, San Diego, Calif.) Demographic and 
confronting the psychiatrist in working with patients psychosocial factors in acute illness reporting, USN 
with artificial heart valves, cardiac pacemakers, and Medical Neuropsychiatric Research Unit Report, 1970, No, 
artificial kidneys. (20 ref.) —D. Prager. 69-35, 245-255. Followed 2,684 Navy and Marine 
11401. Alluisi, Earl A., Thurmond, John B., & Coates, Corps personnel aboard 3 United States Navy cruisers 
Glynn D. (U. Louisville, Performance Research Lab.) during a 6-8 mo. Oversea deployment in terms of all 
Behavioral effects of infectious diseases: Respir- reported illnesses, with special reference to type and 
atory Pasteurella tularensis in man. Perceptual & severity. !⁄ of the Ss had no dispensary visits during the 
Motor Skills, 1971(Арг), Vol. 32(2), 647-668.—Average cruise, !/, reported a single illness episode, and the 
efficiency in the work of 8 male volunteers, as measured remainder experienced multiple illnesses during their 
with the mean percentage of base-line performance, fell time at sea and in port. The great majority of illnesses 
about 25% during the period of Ss infection with reported were minor in severity, i.e., respiratory, gastro- 
Pasteurella tularensis. Behavioral measures included a intestinal, genito-urinary, dermal, and musculo-skeletal 
multiple-task performance battery which required an S disorders. Illness reporting was seen to be greater for 
to time-share the performances of 6 tasks. Recovery 3 younger than for older Ss; it was higher among Negroes 
days after treatment had begun was incomplete, with aş compared to Caucasians, and was the lowest for 
performance averaging 10-15% below that of controls (2 Filipinos; and it was higher for Ss with lower than 
double-blind hospital controls and a Separate control average educational attainment. Illness reporting varied 
group of 10 Ss).—Journal abstract. according to the S's occupation and showed a negative 
11402. Burke, Jon F. (U. Oregon) Relationship of linear correlation with job satisfaction. The timing 0 
life changes to illness. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- illness Teporting was seen to vary according to the ship's 
national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6236. operational schedule—reaching its peak during times 
11403. Gerstein, Offra В. (New York U.) The when ships approached and took part in combat 
relationship between perception of parental behav- operations. Times of lowest illness Teporting were seen 
ior, level of dependency, and vocational interest when the Ss were relaxed and experiencing light work 
pattern in hemophilic young adults. Dissertation loads, and also during periods where they were meeting a 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6401. new and challenging situation. A positive and roughly 
11404. Henrichs, Theodore F., MacKenzie, James W., linear relationship was suggested between the number 

& Almond, Carl H. (U. Missouri, Medical School, St. and/or intensity of Ss’ precruise life changes and their 
Louis) Psychological adjustment and psychiatric cruise period illness rates.—Journal abstract. 


А 0 
tional dynamics in a case of ulcerative colitis. throughout time at sea. In support of ا‎ 
Psychiatric Quarterly, 1970(Jul), Vol. 44(3), 461-475. Spective pilot studies, a linear relationship theif 


i 
es. 
symptomatology in a 36-yr-old housewife. The symp- Technology) The fortification illusions of mig 
toms of ulcerative colitis began on the S's honeymoon 12 Scientific American, 1971(May), Vol 224(5), during 
yr. before and are con idered to reflect her anxiety over — Visual displays (fortification figured) re detec- 
the loss of the Symbiotic relationship with her mother. ophthalmic migraines provide evidence of featu' 


Н : t А ts 
dependency which they could not satisfy. From the the cortex is organized into discrete геше Шо? 
ol 


Aggressive behavior was noted to center around bowel i i t having ony of 
A ae regular lattice, each line elemen i егп 
movements and toilet facilities... Knapp. оаа and sampling visual space іп the patt 


11406. Monteiro, Lois A. (Brown U.) Social factors 
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ith, Ivor; Kellow, A. H., Mullen, P. E., & 
uin, Edi. (Middlesex. Hosp. Medical. School 
tnsland) Dietary migraine an ramine 
(аво, England) Mary Vol. 230(5291), 
Investigated tyramine metabolism in normal 
нят апі Ea dietary migraine Ss. All Ss (age 45 and 
over) were placed on diets free of drugs and of foods 
containing tyramine. 24-hr urine samples were collected 
initially and during the 2nd day following oral admin- 
istration of 100 mg. tyramine. Tyramine excretion was 
determined via Oate’s extraction procedures followed by 
additional isolation via chromatography. Results dem- 
onstrate that migraine Ss excreted significantly less 
tyramine than did controls both before and after 
ingestion of the 100-mg dose of tyramine (p < .01). 
Ingestion of 100 mg. of tyramine increased free tyramine 
excretion by .1 mg. It is suggested that if the total urinary 
tyramine were of dietary origin, it would, of necessity, 
have to correspond to a dietary intake of 500 mg. In 
addition, the patient would suffer from a constant 
migraine headache. It is concluded that urinary tyramine 
is endogenously derived, and that ingested tyramine is 
rapidly oxidatively deaminated. It is also proposed that 
dietary шше results from a lack of the enzyme which 
isresponsible for sulphate conjugation of tyramine.— B. 
A, Stanton. 
i 11411. Smith, Marie A. (U. Denver) Menstrual 
isorders: Incidence and relationship to attitudes, 
SUE needs, and scholastic achievement in 
EH етап women. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ША eee Vol. 31(12-А), 6354. 
ee tanfiel, James D., Tompkins, William G., & 
Dally activin L. (Howard U., Counseling Service) A 
adjustm vities List and its relation to measures of 
ө cb and early environment. Psychological 
diy P 971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 691-699.—Describes the 
velo us List (DAL) as a self-report measure 
[m is em à study of cancer patients which contains 
асаав ordinary behavior of daily life (e.g., work 
Patients ation). Correlations were obtained in 21 cancer 
with ee radiotherapy for DAL activity level 
|? 38 of current emotional well-being and certain 
on eal history. More active Ss (high 
other kinds AL) tended to manifest less anxiety and 
favorable S psychological distress and received more 
are Peneda, of early environment. Reliability data 
interpretati and issues of validity and conceptual 
3 s are discussed.—Journal abstract. 
olovye гагары В. А. & Demchenko, А. №. 
U muz chine roistva pri patologicheskom klimakse 
climax in us disorders in cases of pathological 
emchenko, on In B. A. Vartapetov & A. N. 
narusheniya. redstatel'naya zheleza i vozrastnye 
sue 5) 13971 онуч deyatel’nosti.” (See PA, Vol. 46:15- 
nd current ec in terms of the available data 
normal ee the factors which contribute to 
impair perfor nd ejaculation, and (b) those which 
pred асас in each regard at various age levels. 
Process in the е of the inhibitory or the excitatory 
differe: cerebral cortex affects sexual 
in ntly. Characteristic of eden d 
8 of erectil istic of the former case is weaken- 
Premature TEE шы) characteristic of the latter is 
Exhaustion of rens Sexual disorders may arise from 
Spinal impotence spinal erectile and ejaculatory centers. 
injury of is traced to either organic or functional 
jd 


th i 
i itis рор sexual centers. In the latter 
Prolonged eee ا‎ of bad sexual practices 
urbation, sexual overindulgence, coitus 
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interruptus). The hypothalamic-hypophyseal-gonadal 
system plays an important role in the genesis of sexual 
disorders. The so-called neuroreceptor form of impo- 
tence involves lesion of the peripheral receptors of the 
afferent pathways, primarily in the glans penis, prostrate 
gland, seminal vesicles, and the posterior urethra. 
Weakening of erection with normal aging is gradual and 
accompanied by ejaculatory difficulties; with “patho- 
logical climax” it is sudden and is accompanied by 
premature ejaculation. Psychogenic factors either are 
involved in the latter case or become part of the ensuing 
complications —I. D. London. 


COMMUNITY SERVICES 


11414. Abramson, Mare F. (San Mateo County 
Mental Health Consultation Service, Courts & Correc- 
tions Unit, Calif.) Participant observation and at- 
tempted mental health consultation in a public 
defender agency. American Journal of Psychiatry, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 127(7), 964-969.—Describes some prob- 
lems of the psychiatrist working in a public defender 
agency. He deals particularly with plea bargaining, 
differences between therapeutic and legal approaches to 
offenders, the various “models” of criminal justice, and 
the public defender's comfort in his role. It is concluded 
that the mental health consultant may be more effective 
working with police, judges, or probation officers than 
with lawyers.—Journal abstract. 

11415. Arnson, Alan N. & Collins, Ruby. (National 
Inst. of Mental Health, Chevy Chase, Md.) Treating 
low-income patients in a neighborhood center. 
Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Арг), Vol. 21(4), 
111-113.—Describes clinical experiences in an out- 
patient program of a neighborhood multiservice center 
with special emphasis on milieu therapy. Various 
techniques to make the service more accessible and 
appropriate to the population served are described. 
These include flexibility of time, the use of neighborhood 
resources, and avoidance of the medical model. It is 
noted that low-income patients tended to use the facility 
in a situational crisis and to stay away when problems 
improved. It is suggested that brief contacts with such 
patients may be sufficient in contrast to the more 
traditional “course of therapy” used in the treatment of 
middle-class patients—R. Sivley. 

11416. Bill, Aydin Z. (Southern New Castle Com- 
munity Mental Health Center, Del.) Social clubs help 
prevent readmission. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1970(May), Vol. 21(5), 161-162. " 

11417. Black, Bertram J. (Albert Einstein Coll. of 
Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Social work in health and 
mental health services. Social Casework, 1971(Арг), 
Vol. 52(4), 211-219.—Explains directions and admin- 
istration for delivering better health and mental health 
services. The main emphasis is on linking “geographic” 
system with “whole person” system and addressing it to 
needs of groups of people in local communities. Relevant 
social issues involved in planning services, and role of 
ы workers in these areas are brought out.—M. W. 

Ann. 

11418. Erickson, Gerald D. & Macht, Arthur J. (U. 
Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada) Providing local ser- 
vices for rural counties. Hospital & Community Psy- 
chiatry, 1970(Apr), Vol. 21(4), 128-129.—Outlines the 
need for small, community-based facilities to provide 
rehabilitation and moderate- to long-term treatment for 
the mentally ill. The history of Wisconsin's county 
mental hospital system is briefly described. Recent 
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changes in the organization of that system provide a 
Program of care for 4 largely rural counties with a 
population of 150,000. The plan utilizes a county 
psychiatric rehabilitation facility, a hospital providing 
moderate- to long-term care, especially for alcoholics, 
and a general hospital unit for patients with acute 
illnesses. State hospitals are rarely used and all types of 
care are considered appropriate for local services. It is 
concluded that aspects of this program may be useful to 
other mental health planning organizations.—S. Knapp. 

11419. Fishman, Robert. (U. Pennsylvania, Medical 
School) A conglomerate model for community mental 
health. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Apr), 
Vol. 21(4), 127-128.— Describes the conglomerate model 
of organizational development and its application to the 
field of community mental health. It was determined that 
the usual single-agency organization would be inade- 
quate for the needs of a large urban area. The 
conglomerate model which evolved had a close rela- 
tionship to 5 independent agencies and the state hospital 
system. Approximately '/ the funds received by the 
center were distributed in the form of subcontracts to 
cooperating agencies for the provision of specialized 
services, e.g, treatment for alcoholics and psychiatric 
treatment for children. It is Suggested that the con- 
glomerate model (a) expands professional services within 
a geographic area, (b) reduces overhead costs, (c) 
increases professional efficiency, and (d) increases funds 
and services by utilizing a core of professionally trained 
staff. Although the effectiveness of the system has not 
been fully assessed, the reduction in admission rates in 
the state hospital from 23/mo to 1/mo is regarded as 
promising.—S. Knapp. 

11420. Gottesfeld, Harry, et al. (Roosevelt Hosp., 
New York, N.Y.) Community mental health. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 41(2), 275- 
292.— Presents digests of 15 of the papers presented at 
the 48th annual meeting of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association in 1971. Topics covered include crisis 
intervention in community mental health; day care 
centers; community and patient feedback in mental 
health planning; community resources through univer- 
sity and government social service agency collaboration; 
various aspects of community mental health planning: 
mental health administration dilemmas; use of volun- 


153-155. 


11422. Lennard, Henry L. & Bernstein, 
California, San Francisco Medical Center) Dilemma in 
mental health program evaluation. American Psy- 
DE 1971(Mar), Vol. 26(3), 307-310.— Considers 2 

emes important to understandin bl - 
ating mental health programs: (a) Apu DS аа 


Arnold. (U. 


Strategy is to assume as broad a perspe 


and to be continuously aware of unex, 3 2 
bores expected “fall out” in 


discover more effective ways of 


Louis. (Columbia U) Psychoanalysis 
new challenge and 
Journal of the Hillside Hospital, 
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1967(Jul), Vol. 16(3-4), 234-254.—Professional hel ds 
being extended to a large group of patients ese 

previously disregarded in the very communities in which 
they lived. Planning has recently been extended to. 
include a vast new group of disorders which are a 
consequence of family and community dis ization, 
Psychoanalysis and “community psychiatry” are de 
cussed in relation to 4 spheres: the world of normal 
living; the patient and client world; the comprehensive 
community mental health center; and a complex of local, 
State, and federal government agencies regulating patient 
care as well as private foundations. If the analyst is to do 
more than identify the psychopathology when it emerges 
and treat those patients who cross his path, he cannot 
remain indifferent to social forces which disrupt family | 
life. Group psychology and the problem of leadership is 
discussed, and practical applications to communily 
Psychiatry are developed. (36 ref.)—S. R. Diamond 

11424. Lowenkopf, Eugene L. & Zwerling, Israel. 
(Albert Einstein Coll. of Medicine, Yeshiva U.) Psy- 
chiatric services in a neighborhood health center, 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 127(7), 
916-920.—Describes the operation of a neighborhood 
health center, with particular emphasis on psychiatric 
services. The main unit effecting delivery of all services is 
the health team, consisting of both professional and 
nonmedical personnel. The role of psychiatrist as 
consultant is discussed in this team context. 3 case 
examples are presented to illustrate problems of team 
leadership and the role of paraprofessionals—Joumal 
abstract. › 

11425. Mumford, Emily; Brown, Fred, & Кашан 
Ralph. (Mt. Sinai School of Medicine, New York, 1 
A hospital-based school mental health p 
American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. | Ua 
920-924.— Describes a pilot project designed to PR 
the wide range of services of a hospital- bases ИН Ra 
group of about 150 Ist-3rd grade school chil d 
their families. The team found numerous pl И. J 
mental, and social problems that had interfered a ri 
ability of the target families to avail themselves 0 k 
services. It is concluded that the use of зоврие best 
teams working in the schools may оН tinuous 
approach to providing comprehensive and со! 
help.—Journal abstract. 

111426, Neufeldt, Aldred H. (Saskatchewan Герий 
Health, Saskatoon, Canada) Planning for com P Heal 
sive mental health programs. Canada’s Ме p 
1971(Mar), Suppl. 67, 12 p.—The planoei ot least d 
health services should concern himself wi tify and 

clear 


phases of development: (a) he needs to iden goals 
of the 


clarify the program’s basic concepts so that 
can js рр, (b) the actual mno Ў 
program’s operation, i.e., a consideration EE and 
facilities, and other resources needs to be 9 ey Т 
(с) the actual program must be йшй E КО 
evaluation of its impact сап be obtained. eo 
mental health planners characteristically 6 Ferien 
most time and effort on the 2nd phase to arenes 
of the Ist and 3rd. An effort to foster ke 1) and 
of the process of conceptualization үк Als. 
program implementation (phase 3) is В а (15 
comment is made оп the use of available г 
ref.)—Journal abstract. T 
Tan Ozarin, Lucy D., Feldman, Saul pi 
Fred E. (National Inst. of Mental Health, "Md.) EX 
Health Service Programs, Chevy Стаи centers: 
perience with community mental heal 


American Journal of Psychiatry, 1971(Jan), Vol. 127(7), 
9]2-916.—Reports on experiences from site visits to 
federally funded mental health centers (245 are currently 
in operation). The most important findings were: (a) the 
formation of public and nonprofit corporations to serve 
as planning and fiscal agents facilitates the growth of 
local interagency networks of service; (b) the organ- 
ational structure of a center program determines its 
capability to deliver services; (c) citizen participation is 
vital for community support and program planning; and 
(d) manpower utilization is enhanced by the use of 
auxiliary mental health workers.—Journal abstract. 
11428. Rogawski, Alexander S. & Edmundson, Betty. 
U. Southern California, Medical School, Div. of Social 
Community, Psychiatry) Factors affecting the out- 
come of psychiatric interagency referral. American 
Journal. of Psychiatry, 197\(Jan), Vol. 127(7), 925- 
9M,—Only 42% of 334 patients referred to various 
community resources by a metropolitan evaluation unit 
completed the referral. Data about the Ss, referring 
professionals, referral technique, and receiving agency 
were correlated with the rate of completed referrals. The 
most significant success factor was the interest and 
involvement of the referring professional; surprisingly, 
a characteristics and distance of patient residence 
tom the community resource did not have a significant 
effect. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
11429. Schoonmaker, John & Thomas, Claudewell S. 
ш U. New York, Upstate Medical Center, Syracuse) 
ental health center attempts interracial public 
elon, Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 1970(Арг), 
dn 21(4), 123—126.— Describes 3 discussion programs in 
Vs mental health professionals and residents of an 
арто community attempted to deal with sex, 
М gs, and community problems. There were 4 prelim- 
ТЕМ discussions and fall and spring sessions of 5 
Eon each. The majority of the sessions were 
i "se with brief lectures on selected subjects, e.g., sex 
€ ion, and were followed by discussions in small 
n le led by a professional. Although the participants 
d m satisfaction with the professionals’ ability to 
te ne Шашу issues and deal with them maturely, 
ен лоиіа dissatisfaction with the inability of the 
the com x s to provide quick and effective solutions to 
Programs unity’s problems. It is suggested that the 
ee Might have been more effective if fewer 
p ЕКА nes had taken. part, the introductory lecture 
" vo used, and intimacies from the participants 
изо Se eed. Knapp. 
delphia ) Scoles, Pascal & Fine, Eric W. (West Phila- 
ошу, Mental Health Consortium, Pa.) 
health and rehabilitation in a community mental 
\ center. Social Work, 19710), Vol. 16(3), 
state сотре а program in which the community, 
Center соо ospitals, and a community mental health 
бы КАНЕ in providing an environment conducive 
discharged ише well-being of chronic mental patients 
PO Tom state hospitals. Data are presented from 
alized oud 36 male patients who had been hospi- 
predominately mean duration of 9.1 yr. and were 
cilities we 2 Schizophrenic and unmarried. Day care 
Tésidence. Th ocated as close as possible to Ss' place of 
рее Ыз self-government council determined 
ents. Activit programs for individuals and groups of 
d Au es involved learning social, interaction, 
facilities are onal skills. Individual and group counseling 
Community a; escribed, and problems of Ss living in the 
re noted. Evaluation of the program after 3 


and оссцу 
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yr. indicates (a) a 9% recidivism rate after 18 mo., (b) 
yearly costs of approximately '/; that required for state 
hospitalization, and (c) reduction in the amount of 
medication required for 63% of the Ss.—S. Knapp. 

11431, Stubblebine, J. M. & Decker, J. Barry. (Dept. 
of Public Health, Community Mental Health Services, 
San Francisco, Calif.) Are urban mental health cen- 
ters worth it? American Journal of Psychiatry, 197\(Jan), 
Vol. 127(7), 908-912.—On the basis of experience in San 
Francisco, it is proposed that the community mental 
health center offers a viable and economical alternative 
to state hospital care for the mentally ill. Such centers are 
functioning reasonably well, and growing in size and 
range of tasks. However, serious problems remain, 
including the challenges of drug abuse, alcoholism, and 
childhood mental illness, as well as a wide range of 
organizational and administrative problems.—Journal 
abstract. 

11432. Woodyard, Elsie B. (Michigan State U.) A 
study of pre-intake dropout at St. Lawrence Com- 
munity Mental Health Center. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6916-6917. 


GERIATRICS 


11433. Burnside, Irene М. (U. California, San 
Francisco) Loss: A constant theme in group work 
with the aged. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 173-177.— Discusses problems of 
the aged, gained from experience in working with a 
group of nursing home patients. The loss theme was 
Observed most poignantly in cases with a deceased 
spouse. Other painful losses included (a) deaths of 
friends and relatives; (b) disabilities (particularly the loss 
of eyesight and memory); (c) loss of money and 
economic security; (d) loss of personal possessions 
(especially clothing); (e) loss of dignity; and (f) loss of 
independence. It is suggested that nurses can do much 
(by bringing creativity and enthusiasm) to their 
responsibilities to help ease the pain of such losses. 
Group work is considered useful in that it allows patients 
to discuss and share their losses.—P. Hertzberg. 

11434. Burvill, P. W., Gruenberg, E. M., & Solomon, 
M. (U. Western Australia, Perth) Comparative study of 
elderly Dutchess County patients in mental hospi- 
tals and nursing homes. Social Psychiatry, 1971(May), 
Vol. 6(2), 61-65.—Compared point prevalence data for 3 
populations of patients, aged 65 yr. and over: (a) mental 
hospital patients who became 65 yr. of age in hospital, 
(b) mental hospital patients who were 65 yr. old before 
admission, and (c) nursing home patients. The signif- 
icance of similarities and differences between the 3 
populations are discussed. The mental hospitals had 2 
distinct geriatric populations: the aged-in and the 
aged-out. The aged-out population had more in common 
with nursing home patients than with the aged-in 
patients. It is suggested that the geriatric patients’ place 
of abode, when the decision for long-term hospitalization 
was made, was a potent factor in determining whether he 
went to a mental hospital or a nursing home. (French & 
German abstracts)—Journal abstract. 

.11435. Levy, Raymond; Isaacs, Anthony, & Hawks, 
Gail. Neurophysiological correlates of senile de- 
mentia: I. Motor and sensory nerve conduction 
velocity. Psychological Medicine, 1970(Nov), Vol. 1(1), 
40-47.—Investigated the relation between senile demen- 
tia and slowing of the peripheral nerve conduction 
velocity. 28 dementia patients and 19 controls were rated 
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clinically, given psychological tests, and their physio- 
logical reactions were recorded. Results were: (a) motor 
conduction was slower in dementia Ss than in controls, 
however, the difference was not significant; (b) de- 
mented S’s scores above 7 had nerve conductions 
significantly slower than those with 7 or less; (c) a 
significant correlation was found between severity of 
dementia and the slowing of motor nerve conduction; (d) 
in patients who had rested 1 yr. increase in dementia 
was correlated with further slowing of motor conduc- 
tion; (ey deficiency of thiamine, nicotinic acid, and 
vitamin B, were not significant. However, some patients 
showed low folate levels, which may be significant for 
the dementia and/or the peripheral nerve slowing. (33 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11436. Pichot, P., Girard, B., & Dreyfus, J. C. 
L'échelle d'appréciation gériatrique de Stockton 
(S.G.R.S.) Etude de sa version francaise. [The 
Stockton Geriatric Rating Scale (SGRS): Report of a 
factor analysis of a French-language version.] Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(4), 245-254.— The 
33-item Stockton Geriatric Rating Scale permits quan- 
tification of the degree of physical disability, apathy, 


ў 5. The staff and physical facilities used are 
outlined. Screening of patients with potential for reha- 
bilitation and community adjustment was accomplished 


Improvements. were noted in mobility, speech, inde- 
pendence, sociability, mental efficiency, and behavior. 
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peer attention, token reinforcement, and Vicarious 
teinforcement. The problems of obtaining teacher 
cooperation, valid and reliable measurements, and 
confirmation of stimulus control through design of the 
experiment are discussed. The implications of these 
studies for classroom behavior control are explored, (38 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11439. Cox, Brian J. (Langley School District, 
Murrayville, British Columbia, Canada) Validity of a 
preschool colour vision test. Journal of School Health, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 41(3), 163-165.—A preschool color 
vision test utilizing finger tracing was used as a Screening 
device to detect children with defective color vision, 
“The phi co-efficient of efficiency indicates that the 
pre-school test is somewhat better than classification of 
normals and defectives purely by chance. However, 
considerable uncertainty remains."—G. S. Spitzer. н 

11440. George, Rickey L. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Resident or commuter: A study of personality 
differences. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 216-219.—Investigated the dif- 
ferences in personality structure and other variables 
between students choosing to attend a nearby college 
and commute, and those planning to live on campus al 
more distant institutions. The EPPS was completed by 
418 high school seniors in 1969. The only significant 
factor turned out to be socioeconomic status. Thus, 
Students whose fathers’ occupation could be classified as 
professional-managerial were more likely to attend û 
college away from home. Compared to resident students, 
commuters seem to have a greater need for заду 
and dominance, while the former pis greater need for 
change and aggression.—R. H. Mueller. 

10m Hannah, Beth H. (Bryn Mawr Coll) сор 
eration and competition in the classroom: pis is 
the degree of similarity of the task on bahavo 
Children’s groups. Dissertation Abstracts Internationa, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6402. \ Research 

11442. Jung, Steven M. (American Inst. for ОПА 
Palo Alto, Calif.) Criterion measures for ейиса Vol 
incentives. Psychology in the Schools, I9 ү 
8(2), 121-128.—Examined the advantages an ЖП 
vantages of available techniques for incentive en 
based upon measures of student peto 185 
suggested that measurement procedures inci ш rio 
dardized norm-referenced achievement tests, nr 
referenced measurements, and behavioral observi 
—H. Kaczkowski. " rna- 

11443. Kaufman, Roger A. (United Setet a 
tional U., Graduate School of Human ed for the 
Diego, Calif.) A possible integrative m t of edu 
systematic and measurable Improvemen Si 260). 
cation. American Psychologist, 1971(Mar), operation 
250-256.—Offers a possible rationale xo cation 
and interdependence between professiona the products 
practitioners who are working to improve ric model for 
and processes of education. A pombe ing 6 steps 
educational management is presented, iden ШЫН for 
for problem solving. Tools currently being are briefly 
quantifiable improvement of education as tools t0 
discussed and an attempt is made to relate ^ possib 
the suggested process model of educators е (29 
taxonomy of educational planning is also т 
ref.)—Author abstract. Tucker 

11444. Linn, Robert L., Werts, сш d Princeton 
Ledyard R. (Educational Testing Servic” ficients in 
N.J.) The interpretation of regression с Psychological 
a school effects model. Educational 
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ent, 1971(Spr), Vol. 31(1), 85-93.— Illustrates 
ee and detailed mode of thinking required in 
the interpretation of regrette EE сосы e 
Iternative strategies for allocating - 
vivide linear овса мае с Lae 
ining 3 classes of variables typically found ın schoo! 
ates studies. They е a @ ee ЫШ, 
udent “output,” and (c) the “school c aracteristics. 
[О йв necessary for use of the model are 
discussed along with an illustrative example of its 
use—R. W. Covert. 

11445. McDaniel, Sylvia Р. (U. Alabama) The 
ellects of selected teacher personality variables on 
reading readiness, self-concept, and changes in IQ 
in culturally. deprived five-year olds. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6409. 

11446. Mehrotra, C. M. (Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N.J.) Behavioral cognition as related to 
interpersonal perception and some personality traits 
of college students. Educational & Psychological lee 
wement, 1971(Spr), Vol. 31(1), 145-153.—A battery o 
tests including 4 measures of behavioral cognition 
measures, CPI prediction test, an adjective checklist, 
Behavior Postdiction Test, the Fundamental Interper- 
sonal Relations Orientation-Behavior questionnaire, the 
Myer-Briggs Type Indicator, the Kuder Preference 
Record, and the Study of Values, was administered to 
Ке. ae 4 Саа cognition те 

were found to be moderately intercorrelated. 
Cognition of behavioral implications was found to be 
independent of interpersonal prediction. Multiple Rs for 
к ae oe variables ranged from .23 to 
yer ats . апѕку. 

11447. Monks, Т. С. & Kawwa, Т. (Devon County 
Education Authority, Exeter, England) Social psycho- 
Күс! aspects of comprehensive education. Inter- 
n Review of Education 1971, Vol. 17(1), 66- 
mid British school system has been selective since 
put ring of the 20th century. Few changes have 
шур ачу since then. The usefulness of а compre- 
desing br 1001 has been strengthened by the increasing 
m Of intelligence testing as a selective device and 
mile ont An Meam грота еа ан 

> intellectual development of the child. The 
eio шев cu iE Lk i in terms of 

d prestige.—R. F. Wagner. 

{е Nichols, Robert С. (State U. New York, 
pe ?) Where the brains are. National Merit Schol- 
SN Кас шо Research Reports, 1969, Vol. 5(5), 17 
the varion ех of the concentration of talented students in 
United Sts standard metropolitan statistical areas of the 
tration aS was developed from the 1966 adminis- 
Test. In 1 oes COS OUS Merit Scholarship Qualifying 
orrelations 0,000 boys and 398,000 girls were tested. 
the SOR of this index with other characteristics of 
lend to us areas revealed that talented students 
that are Eoo oncentated in areas with large pees 
tional leve] повзе Ду well off and have a high educa- 
Proportion cr igh proportion of foreign born, a low 


tract. of nonwhites, and low fertility —Journal 


11 1 
mice. p, Vick, Melvin R. (Educational Testing 
education ор N.J.) Bayesian considerations in 
Report, ts information systems. ACT Research 
opment Доу), No. 38, 10 p.—Surveys the devel- 
educational Жы past decade of guidance-oriented 
Statistical m, esting programs and the resulting need for 
ethods for educational information systems. 
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Bayesian methods are described as being uniquely 
capable of combining prior, collateral, and direct 
experimental information to provide probabilistic state- 
ments about parameters descriptive of students, edu- 
cational programs, and their relationships. The Bayesian 
statistical methods needed for these applications are 
described. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11450. Railo, Willi S. Physical fitness and intel- 
lectual achievement. Scandinavian Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, 1969, No. 2, 103-120.—Examined (a) the 
interaction of physical fitness (maximal oxygen intake 
measured on cycle ergometer) in schoolchildren with 
their intelligence and school achievement, (b) interaction 
changes from 4th-7th grade, and (c) the correlation of 
parental socioeconomic status with the children's devel- 
opment of physical fitness. Results with 414 children 
indicate (a) a significant negative relationship between 
physical fitness and intelligence, which was significantly 
less pronounced in grade 7 than in grade 4; (b) no 
relationship between physical fitness and school achieve- 
ment; and (c) a significant relationship between the 
socioeconomic status of the parents and the children's 
physical fitness. (29 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11451. Rogers, R. S. & Wright, E. N. (Toronto Board 
of Education, Ontario, Canada) A study of children's 
drawings of their classrooms. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Apr), Vol. 64(8), 370-374.—Summarizes 
a large scale study of approximately 40,000 children's 
drawings of their classrooms conducted by the Toronto 
Board of Education. The drawings were collected under 
standardized conditions from junior kindergarten to 4th 
grade. A taxonomic approach to the drawing content 
through an objective coding framework is described and 
summaries of ad hoc examinations of the data are given 
along with experimentation involving the actual draw- 
ings. Findings, which were parallel to those in the 
literature on children's drawings, suggest that measures 
of skill of execution (drawing intelligence) are more 
stable and reliable than measures of inferred mood, 
attitude, or personality.—Journal abstract. 

11452. Shotland, Robert L. (Michigan State U.) The 
communication patterns and the structure of social 
relationships at a large university. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 197\(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6883. 

11453. Watley, Donivan J. (National Merit Schol- 
arship Corp. Evanston, Ш.) Black and nonblack 
youth: Does marriage hinder college attendance? 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation, Research Reports, 
1971, Vol. 7(5), 28 p.—Investigated the effect of marriage 
on the college attendance behavior of a total of 28,800 
National Merit Scholarship Qualifying Test participants. 
Ss composed 72 subsamples formed on the basis of race 
(black or nonblack), sex, ability level, and geographical 
region of residence. While only 64% of nonblacks and 
52% of blacks returned a l-page questionnaire used in 
the study, a number of tentative conclusions were 
considered justified. Marriage appeared to be a more 
important factor in the college attendance behavior of 
nonblack than black males. The marital status of a 
woman of either race was especially significant as a 
determinant of college attendance: a married woman, 
regardless of color, was even less likely to attend than her 
male counterpart. Marriage also affected the type of 
college entered, the grades received, and whether the 
freshman year was completed.—Journal abstract. 

11454. Werts, Charles E. & Linn, Robert L. (Edu- 
cational Testing Service, Princeton, N.J.) Analyzing 
school effects: ANCOVA with fallible covariate. 
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Educational & Psychological Measurement, 1971(Spr), 
Vol. 31(1), 95-104.—Discusses the use of reliability 
estimates to correct for fallible covariates. 2 particular 
instances are examined: (a) where the errors of meas- 
urement in the covariate are distributed randomly with a 
zero mean for the total sample irrespective of group, and 
(b) where the errors of measurement in the covariate are 
distributed randomly within groups and have a zero 
mean within groups. The results show that in the absence 
of prior knowledge of the distribution of errors the more 
conservative approach is to assume the group means are 
fallible and use the reliability estimates in the appro- 
priate formula provided.—R. W. Covert. 


ATTITUDE & ADJUSTMENT 


(Inst. of Social Sciences, 
Agra, India) Adjustment among college students. 
Vol. 6(2), 85- 
87.—Investigated the problem of adjustments of college 
sex of Ss. An 


Students were better adjusted than science students, (b) 
girls were 


izabeth & Suczek, Robert F. (Wright 
Inst., Berkeley, Calif.) Personality development and 


personality organization already present, the atmosphere 


1 and maturational factors. 
However, in the course of studies at a major university it 


conditions of Personality change durin coll 
not likely to be the cause of the The tcd 
UNE Pa be the social revolution taking place 
especially in the younger generati t 

is оре уеш g ion throughout the 
, 11457. Andes, Steven & Kulha > Raymond W, 
Minois) Political attitude and scholastic: ae face: 
теп Psychological Ке 1 
19710701), Vol. 28(3), 878 Administerci « question. 
naire assessing political attitudes to 372 ROTC and 29 
e resulting scales were 


College 
Vol. 12(3), 169-172.—Investigated the rela- 
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tionship between the Inventory of College Activin 

(ICA) and the College and University foils 
Scales (CUES), both of which are instruments that 
attempt to measure students’ impressions of their college 
environment. Ss at 59 institutions were sampled and the 
tesults indicate a considerable degree of overlap between, 
the scales of the 2 measures. It was found that more of 
the CUES variance could be predicted from ICA factors 
than vice versa. Despite the fact that each of the scales 
comprising the ICA were based on only 3 items, highly 
reliable estimates were obtained.—R. Н, Mueller, 

11459. Bassham, Robert А. (О. Minnesota) The 
relation of test anxiety to aggression in fourth grade 
boys. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Apr), 
Vol. 31(10-B), 6275. : 

11460. Bonney, Merl F. 
Assessment of efforts to aid socially isolated 
elementary school pupils. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Apr), Vol. 64(8), 359-364.—Describes a 
study with approximately 300 3rd-6th graders from 3 
schools, who were in the lowest 4th of social status in 
their classes. During | semester in 4 classes, the effects of 
17 different kinds of socializing experiences were 
assessed as compared with social status scores the 
Preceding term and similar data collected. in control 
Schools. All group differences were statistically insig- 
nificant, but a few Ss made marked gains. These largely 
negative findings are explained on the bases of. concepts 
from sociometrics, social psychology, Gestalt principles, 
and the psychology of perception. School personnel а 
warned against assuming that most socially low Р 
can be aided by socializing experiences. (16 rel) 
—Journal abstract, 

11461. Brainard, Stephen R. & Dollar, Robert J. Е 
Missouri) Personality characteristics of [байи 
identifying with different student subcultures. nm 
nal of College Student Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 1X f 
200-203.—Examined the personality characteristics ү 
Student leaders affiliated with 3 different cae 
subcultures—vocational, academic, and coles 
determine whether all leaders have similar traits. at 
Stern Activities Index was completed by 85 een 
campus organizations. Leaders in the ven the 
academic subcultures had very similar prona uaa 
exception that the former scored higher than the UE 
applied interests. Leaders in the collegiate ке in the 
scored significantly higher than their counterparts a 
Vocational subculture on closeness, шел vad 
expressiveness-constraint. The academica УЫ 
collegiately oriented leaders also differed on findings 
motivation, closeness, and friendliness. These sei 
indicate that student leaders apparently ditten ar 
to their campus reference groups.—R. H. Daas (U. 

11462. Braskamp, Larry A. & Flessner, ШЫ and 
Nebraska) The congruency between Poe if College 
entering freshman expectations. Journdi 9 29186 
Student Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 120) dent ап 
—Investigated the relationship between $ т с Ek 
Parental expectations concerning collego and 114 
pectation Survey was completed by 195 parenii instri- 
Students at a midwestern state university. Td 
ment is comprised of 5 scales measuring purp asuring 
goals for attending college, several items 18 occu- 
educational aspirations, and a section ie did not 
pational choices. Parents and students genes oals. Bio- 
indicate the same relative importance Pie el of the 
graphical data including the educational 
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ents was found to be not very useful in predicting 
degree objectives, expected grades, or studying time. 

о, no relationship existed between the educational 
Jed of the parents and their expectations of their 
offspring on items measuring academic performance and 
degree objectives. (22 ref.)—R. Н. Mueller. 

11463. Bryant, Bunyan I. (U. Michigan) Intergroup 
conflict and the instructional process in seven 
secondary schools. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6395. 

11464. Buckley, Н. Donald. (Cumberland County 
A comparison of freshman and transfer ex- 

lations. Journal of College Student Personnel, 
1011(Маг), Vol. 12(3), 186 188.—Investigated the ex- 
ectations and perceptions of the college environment by 
беп, transfer students, and upperclassmen. 428 
students completed the College C haracteristics Index 
Whichsattempts to measure the students’ perception of 
the college environment. The scores of the freshmen and 
transfer students were typically much higher than those 
of the upperclassmen. Both freshmen and transfer 
students tended to have extraordinarily high levels of 
expectation for both academic and nonacademic activ- 
ities. The results suggest that despite previous college 


experience, transfer students seem to begin with ex- 


pectations that are no different from freshmen. Impli- 
cations for orientation programs involving enculturation 
of transfer students along with freshmen are provided. 
—R. H. Mueller. 

a eun Dodgens, Clarence E. (North Carolina State 
kh aleigh) A comparison of college resident and 
Baumer students on certain psycho-sociological 
i5 КА oS. Dissertation Abstracts. International, 

ponn), Vol. 31(12-A), 6360-6361. 

ү Ж Frede, Martha С. (U. Houston) Sexual 
нү and behavior of college students at a 
Js university in the Southwest. Dissertation 
@у cts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6898— 


E р оше, C. (National Center of Special 
les [Ча eaumont-sur-Oise, France) La prévention 
malada allons en milieu scolaire. [Prevention of 
d ud aon in school.] Bulletin de l'Institut. National 
Nov). rail et d'Orientation Professionnelle, 
Services pr Vol. 26(5), 352-356. Describes various 

Provided by the French government to help 


Childr 
dı ât all levels of schooling in difficulties of 


Adapt, 
[ teen and development.—M. С. Strobel. 


1 f 
The Te Grubb, Richard D. (Ferndale Schools, Mich.) 
disparities Шер between reported adjustment and 
tade plac etween mental age and educational 
Pychology ement in elementary school children. 
т the Schools, 1971(Арг), Vol. 8(2), 110- 
servations of the relationship between behavioral ob- 
Peterson-Qu: adjustment (rated by teachers on the 
Patities in Ra Behavior Problem Checklist) and dis- 
Potentials ев grade placement and learning 
Schoolchildr the cases of 417 urban and rural elementary 
t havior р, Correlations between the disparities and 
at children a lem Checklist were negative suggesting 
their Mas a ose grade placements were higher than 
Problems tha, еге more likely to be seen as behavior 
ir grade i were those whose MAs were higher than 
Tents Were de cements. Urban childrens’ grade place- 
Tural Childre; те in harmony with their mental levels but 
Adaptive Б 1 were observed to manifest fewer mal- 
ehaviors—H. Kaczkowski. 
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11469. Harmeson, Vernon F. (U. North Dakota) A 
comparative study of social behavior of children: 
Kindergarten through grade three as identified by 
teacher rankings, the California Test of Personality 
and the Hewett Teacher Rating Scale. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6403. 

11470. Haynes, Linda E. & Kanfer, Frederick H. (U. 
Cincinnati) Academic rank, task feedback and self- 
reinforcement in children. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 967-974.—Explored the non- 
intellectual correlates of academic achievement from the 
perspective of research on self-regulation. The rela- 
tionship of class standing and self-reinforcement patterns 
and the effects of positive, negative, or no feedback were 
studied in 150 3rd and 4th grade boys. Ss evaluated their 
guesses on a perceptual task as very good or bad. Boys of 
high class-standing were significantly more self-critical 
than boys of low class-standing. High Ss decreased more 
rapidly in self-criticism than low Ss in the feedback 
condition. Different feedbacks had no different effects 
on self-reinforcement rates, but low Ss tended to show 
more absolute change after feedback. (19 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11471. Heuser, Kenneth H. (U. Illinois) A study of 
factors of satisfaction and dissatisfaction of se- 
lected high school students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6278. 

11472. Ivey, Allen E. & Wilson, Ray. (U. Massa- 
chusetts) Perceptions of college environment: A 
four-year longitudinal study. Journal of College Student 
Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 177-178.—Replicated a 
previous study in order to determine whether any 
changes in perceptions of campus environment had 
occurred between 1964—1968. 101 students completed the 
College Characteristics Index. 4 of the 11 environmental 
factors compared were found to be statistically signif- 
icant on the basis of a series of t tests. Surprisingly, lower 
scores were obtained on the aspiration and self- 
expression factors. However, Ss also viewed the univer- 
sity as less concerned with social form and social skills 
(social form factor) as well as less vocational in terms of 
academic climate (vocational climate factor). The results 


reflect a profile of an institution in transition.—R. Н. 
Mueller. 

11473. Kaplan, Bert L. (Queens Coll., City U. New 
York) Anxiety: A classroom close-up. Elementary 
School Journal, 1970(Nov), Vol. 71(2), 70-77.—Asserts 
that anxiety is a normal and necessary emotion. But 
when anxiety becomes overwhelming, or when the 
individual is unable to respond in a constructive way, 
greater understanding of the nature of anxiety is 
necessary. How anxious a child feels depends on his ego 
strength, that is his flexibility in handling the stresses of 
life, his ability to face stress without resorting to defenses 
that lead to neurotic symptoms, character defects, or 
psychoses. Every stage of development has particular 
conditions for anxiety, and each stage has danger 
situations appropriate to it. The teacher needs to 
understand the type of anxiety a child is experiencing in 
order to be able to respond in a way that will improve his 
performance, and overcome his learning difficulties —S. 
R. Diamond. 

11474. Koutrelakos, James. (Hunter Coll, City U. 
New York) Perceived parental attitudes and demo- 
graphic variables as related to maladjustment. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 371- 
382.—Investigated the relative contribution of perceived 
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parental attitudes and of demographic variables to 
Student maladjustment in 80 undergraduates who 
attended a college offering majors in the performing arts. 
2 questionnaires were employed: the Inter-University 
Drug Survey and the College Survey, an instrument 
designed for this investigation. As predicted the percep- 
tion of parents as encouraging independence was 
negatively associated with maladjustment and better 
predicted maladjustment in the students than did the 7 
demographic variables employed. Factor analysis iden- 
tified 4 parental attitudinal patterns: mother’s trust in S's 
judgment, fathers trust in S's judgment, parental 
encouragement of independent living, and parental 
encouragement of independent effort. Although the joint 
father and mother attitude encouraging independent 
living was significant, it was the father’s trust in the 
student’s judgment which was found to be most impor- 
tant to the student’s adjustment. (20 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11475. Lee, Randolph M. (U. Massachusetts) Inter- 
personal development during college: An assess- 
ment of its dimensions and the influence of some 
important intrapersonal and environmental varia- 
bles. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6262. 

11476. Lewis, Judith A. (U. Michigan) A study of the 
characteristics of a group of high school student 
activists as compared with characteristics of a 
group of peers not associated with the activist 
movement. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6345. 

11477. Lord, Sharon B. (Indiana U.) Self-concepts 
of Appalachian children: A comparative study of 
economically poor and economically advantaged 
children using the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Inven- 
tory. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 VJ: un), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6406. 

11478. Lynch, Robert C. & Sedlaceck, William E. (U. 
Maryland) Differences between student and student 
affairs staff perceptions of a university. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 173- 
176.—The College and University Environment Scales 
was completed on 2 different occasions by 21 admin- 
istrators and 626 freshmen. Significant differences were 
obtained between administrators" perceptions, admin- 
istrators’ ideal, freshmen expectations, and freshmen 
perceptions. Freshmen expectations and the adminis- 
trators’ ideal generally were rather similar. On only 1 
scale (Propriety) was sex a significant factor among 
administrators” perceptions, and there was no sex 
difference on any of the scales for the administrators’ 
ideal. The basic finding was that there is a large 
discrepancy between the ideal institution and the 
perceptions of both students and administrators.—R. H. 
Mueller. dud; 

11479. Mueller, Ronald H., Roach, Paul J. & Malon 
John A. (U. New Hampshire) College students’ vous 
an "ideal" 


interest in subject, and flexi 


writing, participation in communit and appear. 
least important. —H. Kaczkowski. A оа 


11480. Nelson, Dennis E. (Prairie View A. & M. Coll.) 
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The college environment: Its meaning to academ. 
ically successful and unsuccessful unde raduates, 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Mar), Vol, 8), 
355-358.—42 honor roll and 42 academic probation 
students responded to 11 concepts relevant to the 
university environment along 9 semantic differential 
scales representing 3 major dimensions of meani ie, 
evaluative, potency, activity). The nature of any differ- 
ences in ratings by these 2 groups was sought. A score for 
each group along each of these dimensions for each 
concept was derived, resulting in 33 t test comparisons, 
The evaluative dimension accounted for 7 of the 14 
differences found to be significant at p < .05 or beyond, 
The concepts of “grades,” “myself as a student,” and 
“studying” yielded the greatest and most consistent 
differences. These concepts were rated as less positive, 
less potent, and less active by unsuccessful Ss with | 
exception: "studying" was viewed as much more active 
by unsuccessful than by successful Ss.—Journal abstract, 
11481. Osborn, William P. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Adjustment differences of selected foreign-born 
pupils. California Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Мау), Vol. 22(3), 131-139.—By comparing the 
mean Bell Adjustment Inventory scores of foreign-born 
pupils and matched native-born pupils, it was deter- 
mined that foreign-pupils do not differ greatly in 
adjustment from their native counterparts. However, an 
item analysis of the responses to the Bell scales indicated 
that adjustment differences unique to foreign-born 
pupils include self-consciousness, shyness, and fear of 
victimization by fate.—Journal abstract. h 
11482. Patjas, Eeva. On the anxiety associated wil 
School attendance and the grammar school en- 
trance examination. Research Bulletin, Institute of 
Education, U. Helsinki, 1968(May), No. 20, 16 P 
—Investigated the interdependence of anxiety am 
school achievement as well as associations bis 
anxiety and pupils' social background and sex in. s 
grade. Ss were 229 4th grade pupils in an vA 
elementary school. Anxiety was assessed by the ad 
scale, and Sarason’s Test Anxiety Scale for Children se 
General Anxiety Scale for Children. Main results a 
follows: (a) in boys, the relationship between а Ts 
School achievement was nonlinear; (b) in EN 
relationship was negative and linear; (c) there eis 
association between social background and NEA 
achievement; and (d) girls were somewhat more an 
at school than boys.—P. McMillan. | 
11483. Reiner, John R. & Robinson, ntiguily 
Perceptions of college environment and Cicada i 
with college environment. Journal of Higher Деге and 
1970(Feb), Vol. 41(2), 130-139.— The Col m {8 
University Environment Scales was uer ist 
faculty, administrators, sophomores, {гейш m 2 
and 1956 and 1966 alumnae at a Mise а ie 
women’s college. 5 chi-square analyses pet on the 
groups did not differ significantly (р >- 2) on the 
Practicality scale, but they did differ (p < Scholarship 
Community, Awareness, Propriety, and те simi 
scales. Results suggest freshmen expectations а! from 
i te different 
to sophomore and faculty ideals but qui by faculty, 
perceptions of actual environment DY of ac 
sophomores, and 1966 alumnae. Percepti grouped 
environment by trustees and 1956 alumnae Vilistribution- 
with freshmen at the upper end of the. termediate: 
Administration perceptions tended to be in determine 
Freshman expectations need investigation tO 
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whether freshmen have faulty knowledge about their 
chosen college ог whether such expectations are typical 
at all institutions —E. L. Tatham. r 

11484. Ritt, Lawrence G. (U. Florida) The rela- 
tionships between role conflict, satisfaction and the 
dropout potential of college students. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 310 1-B), 6910- 


9 futs. Schermerhorn, Wanda S. (U. California, 
Berkeley) The neglected child’s perception of the 
public school experience. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6352-6353. 

11486. Schmidt, Marlin R. (U. Florida) Relationship 
between sorority membership and changes in se- 
lected personality variables and attitudes. Journal of 
College Student Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 12(3), 208- 
113.—Attempted to determine whether sororities have a 
differential effect in changing the attitudes and values of 
their members over a 4-yr college experience. 314 
females completed several tests including the American 
College Survey, the Vocational Preference Inventory, the 
Interpersonal Competency Scale, the Rokeach Dogma- 
lism Scale, and the Student Orientation Survey. These 
measures tap personality characteristics, educational 
aspirations, attitudes, and vocational preferences. Re- 
sults indicate that there were few differences in attitu- 
dinal and personality changes between sorority members 
and independents over a 4-yr period.—R. Н. Mueller. 

11487. Schoo, Philip Н. (U. Michigan) Students’ 
self-concept, social behavior, and attitudes toward 
YR in middle and junior high schools. Dissertation 

us International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6322. 
esa Sturtz, Sue A. (lowa State U.) Age differ- 
Coller, i college student satisfaction. Journal of 
m EN tudent Personnel, 1971(Mar), Vol. 123), 220- 
WW е College Student Satisfaction Questionnaire 
tole кее to 110 adult female students and 123 
е female students in an effort to determine 
КОН ipm hypotheses concerning student satis- 
inen "es be supported. It was found that adult 
education mos are more satisfied with quality of 
college st Жы are the younger students, and that young 
ЙЫП udents are less satisfied with policies and 
results es than their older counterparts. Thus, the 
E that older female students may be 
fea у more satisfied with college than are younger 

в-к: Н. Mueller. 

Malmö еш Ingvar. (School of Education, 
гато, едеп) A study of the relationship between 
behavior in 195, реег ratings, and self ratings of 
Research, heel Scandinavian Journal of Educational 
Seale for stude No. 3, 147-169.—Administered a rating 
and peer dud ent behavior to 16 mathematics teachers 
emale 9th self-rating scales to their 178 male and 238 
Seales were pune students. The teacher and self-rating 
scales gs analyzed, separately for each sex, and 
behavior and re jointly factor analyzed. Relations with 
Connection intellectual variables were found. Close 
School ma ees between teacher ratings (including 
differed co. s) and peer ratings, while self-ratings 

1149 ашу from these.—Journal abstract. 

analysis of сове, Jeraldine S. (U. Connecticut) Ап 
dian ang CHER IER and social status of Paiute 
evada, Dicerai elementary school children in 
9l. 31012; A) SUA Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), 


. Zirkel, Perry А. & Moses, E. Gnanaraj. (U. 
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Connecticut) Self-concept and ethnic group mem- 
bership among public school students. American 
Educational Research Journal, 1971(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 
253-265.—Investigated the possible relationship of 
self-concept with ethnic group membership and mixture 
in the school setting. 120 Negro, Puerto Rican, and 
Caucasian students were selected from the 5th and 6th 
grades of 3 schools, each of which had a different 1 of 
these ethnic groups in a majority. Results on the 
Coopersmith Self-Esteem Inventory indicated that the 
self-concept of these children was significantly affected 
by their ethnic group membership but not by the 
majority-minority mixture of groups within the schools. 
The significant effect was ascribed to the lower self- 
concept of the Puerto Rican children in the study. (3 p. 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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11492. Armstrong, Robert J. & Mooney, Robert F. 
(Salem State Coll. Center for Education Research, 
Mass.) The Slosson Intelligence Test: Implications 
for reading specialists. Reading Teacher, 1971(Jan), 
Vol. 24(4), 336-340.— Suggests that scores obtained from 
the Slosson Intelligence Test administered by either a 
test specialist or a teacher can be used with as much 
confidence as scores obtained from the Stanford-Binet 
administered by a test specialist. The results reinforce 
Slosson's purposes, 1.е., to develop an abbreviated test 
that (a) can be used as a valid screening and retesting 
instrument, (b) does not require specialized training to 
administer and score, and (c) can be administered іп '/; 
of the time required by the Stanford-Binet.—P. D. Leedy. 

11493. Berringer, Dalton E. (U. Northern Colorado, 
Greeley) An examination of geometric errors in the 
WAIS Block Design Test and the effects upon 
performance as a function of spatial relations ability. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6393. 

11494. Cirino-Gerena, Gabriel. (Purdue U.) The 
development of a vocational interest inventory. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6313. 

11495. Costello, Joan & Ali, Faizunisa. (Yale Child 
Study Center, New Haven, Conn.) Reliability and 
validity of Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test scores 
of disadvantaged preschool children. Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 155—160.—Administered 
the standard and a modified form of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test to 36 4—5 yr. old black preschoolers and 
314-5 yr. old Head Start students in a partial replication 
of N. A. Milgram and M. N. Ozer’s study (see PA, Vol. 
41:13597). Test-retest correlations over a 2-wk period for 
the preschoolers was 71 for the standard Peabody test; 
values of .87 and .80 were obtained for the modified 
format: Quite modest validity was suggested by corre- 
lations of the standard test with 2 other psychological 
tests assessing intellectual behaviors and with teachers’ 
ratings of several classroom verbal behaviors. It is 
concluded that, while Form A of the Peabody could be 
used as a Ist approximation in a continuing assessment 
program, scores cannot be considered alone for either 
intellectual or language evaluation—Journal abstract. 

11496. Cowen, Emory L., Dorr, Darwin A., & Orgel, 
Arthur R. (U. Rochester) Interrelations among screen- 
ing measures for early detection of school dys- 
function. Psychology in the Schools, 1971(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 
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135-139.—Investigated the interrelations among the 
following 4 primary grade screening devices: Teachers 
Behavior Rating Scale, Teachers Adjective Checklist, 
Ottawa School Behavior Survey, and AML Behavior 
Rating Scale. All 90 r's were significant at p < .01. It is 
suggested that the 4 measures reflect common variables 
despite different content and differences in level of item 
specificity across scales.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11497. Darlington, Richard B. (Cornell U.) Another 
look at "cultural fairness." Journal of Educational 
Measurement, 1971(Sum), Vol. 8(2), 71-82.—4 defini- 
tions of “cultural fairness” are examined and found to be 
not only mutually contradictory, but all based on the 
false view that optimum treatment of cultural factors in 
test construction or test selection can be reduced to 
completely mechanical procedures. If a conflict arises 
between the 2 goals of maximizing a test’s validity and 
minimizing the test’s discrimination against certain 
cultural groups, then a subjective, policy-level decision 
must be made concerning the relative importance of the 
2 goals. The terms in which this judgment should be 
made are described, and methods are described for 
entering the result of this judgment into mechanical 
procedures for constructing a “culturally optimum” test. 
Such a test will not necessarily fit any of the 4 definitions 
of “cultural fairness.”—Journal abstract. 

11498. Fagin, Margaret С. (U. Missouri, St. Louis) 
Analysis of the Performance of adult women in 
Missouri on three general examinations of the 
College Level Examination Program. Adult Education, 
1971(Spr), Vol. 21(3), 148—165.—Administered the Eng- 
lish, Social Sciences, and Natural Sciences examinations 
of the College Level Examination Program to 319 25-73 
yr. old females and compared their performances with 
those of regularly enrolled freshmen and sophomore 
college females. Personal data were examined to deter- 
mine variables significantly related to performances. It 
was found that (a) CA had no effect on performance, (b) 
recency of formal education experience was significantly 
related to scores on the Natural Science examination, (c) 
level of formal education affected performance signif- 
icantly on all 3 examinations, (d) participation in 
informal educational activities significantly affected 
performance, (e) only scores on the English examination 
were significantly affected by current or previous 
employment, and (f) the group 
approximated those for the regularly enrolled students in 
the social sciences. Implications for counselors of adults, 
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were asked to assess IQ accuracy for each child, № 
differences were observed between the treatment con. 
ditions. Significant differences were found between 
teacher opinion, socioeconomic Status, for the inter- 
action and between the sexes. A generalized self-fulfilli 
prophecy phenomenon failed to be supported.—Journal 
abstract. 

11500. Gaffney, Richard F. & Maguire, Thomas O, (U, 
Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Use of optically scored 
test answer sheets with young children. Journal of 
Educational Measurement, 1971(Sum), Vol, 8(2), 103- 
106.—By testing a sample of 840 schoolchildren from an 
urban school district, the practical limitations of the use 
of an optically scored answer sheet were examined. The 
independent variables were grade (2-9) and degree of 
instruction and practice (3 levels). The dependent 
variable was the number of easy items (embedded within 
a set of ordinary test items) that were correctly answered, 
The easy items, which were different for the various 
grades, were selected because other children, comparable 
to those used in the experiment, were able to answer 
them virtually without error when yw оп a test 
booklet rather than on the answer sheet. The findings 
indicate that students in Grades 2 and 3, in the fall of the 
year, were unable to make valid responses. Students in 
Grades 4 and 5 seemed able to make valid responses 
only after receiving specific instructions and a practice 
session. Above Grade 5, students made valid responses 
regardless of the types of instructions they received. 
—Journal abstract. 

11501. Hall, Joseph C. & Chansky, Nori 
(Cheyney State Coll.) Relationships between selec 7 
ability апа achievement tests in an economically 
disadvantaged Negro sample. Psychological b 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3) 741-142,—Айщ ш ШЙ е 
Goodenough-Harris Drawing Test, the Revised a 4 
Retention Test (A. L. Benton) and the Peabody Bo 
Vocabulary Test to 46 randomly selected Фай ш 
Negro Ist graders. After 7'/ mo., achievement s 
given: (a) Stanford Achievement Test, (b) 1 dod 
Reading Inventory, and (c) Daniels Word Кез 7 
List. Correlations with achievement ranged from . ulti le 
Combining Peabody with Benton scores yielded bei 
Rs ranging from .55-.65, suggesting some pn 
validity for this small sample.—Journal а 

11502. Hartman, Robert K. (U. Connor НЫ n 
investigation of the incremental validity x disa- 
figure drawings in the diagnosis of learn (ил), 
bilities. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

Vol. 31(12-A), 6403. d 

11505. ining. Doug & Henderson, Don. КШ se 
the validity of the portable Bod ar 4M. 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. ortable 
—Scores of 25 male and 9 female 4th gr eir Tes 
and stationary versions of the Rod and dier study, 
(RFT) correlated with r = .83. In an eu ct 
contamination of the stationary RFT. run PS tionary 
light leak apparently reduced the porta bi ortable 
correlation to .44. The commercially ava ntami- 
RFT should be checked E ue ШОП 7 
nation by peripheral vision.—Author а У lion 

11504. Johnson. Eugene B. (U. Michigan) PY as 
in the testing setting: Nonverbal commu Dissertation 
a mediator of expectancy-fulfillment: OU" 76, 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31( K (Temple 

11505. Johnson, Marjorie S. & Kress, Roy А. tests. 
U. Task analysis for criterion-referen 
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y, 1971an), Vol. 24(4), 355-359.—Cri- 
Reading Теспе tests Nn be constructed and used by 
vidual teachers as well as by professional test makers. 
ег case, however, they must be relevant to the 
learning opportunities which have been provided for the 
child. When adequately constructed to reflect the actual 
steps of the learning process and appropriately used, 
ciiterion-referenced tests appear to offer real promise for 
the guidance of instruction —P. D. Leedy. 

11506. Kaiser, Henry F. & Carter, Harold D. (U. 
California, Berkeley) A geometric representation of 
the notions of reliability, relevance, and validity. 
California Journal of Educational Research, 197\(May), 
Vol, 22(3), 122-125.— The geometric representation 
offers a basis for some interesting discussions concerned 
with the improvement of tests. Further figures may be 
constructed, showing what happens when tests suffer 
from some of their allegedly common limitations. For 
the essay-type test, these might include not only low 
reliability, but low relevance and, thus, low validity due 
{o inadequate coverage, permission of choice among 
questions, giving credit for knowledge not pertinent to 
the purpose of the examination, and other factors which 
may occur to the individual teacher. For the objective 
test, the limitations might include the use of trivial items, 
lack of cohesiveness among fragments, inappropriate 
levels of difficulty and discrimination power among 
items, bias due to the selection of items by the individual 
teacher, and other factors which, like those listed, affect 
not only reliability and relevance but consequently also 
validity—Journal summary. 

11507. Keeling, B. & Seddon, R. (U. Canterbury, 
Christchurch, New Zealand) A test battery for Form ЙІ 
entrance classification. New Zealand Journal of Edu- 
cational Studies, 1969(May), Vol. 4(1), 57-68.—Reports 
ik general information concerning the construction of 
‘battery of aptitude tests designed for use in classifying 
hae school entrants to Form III. Justification of 
hee for such a battery, a discussion of some of 
p etical and practical considerations for the battery's 
Шоо» an account of present progress and future 
Thien е and a discussion of some problems, especially 
im кеа with norming and validating the battery, 

оа (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
conver, С Klonoff, Harry. (U. British Columbia, Van- 

lcaj ee Factor analysis of a neuropsycho- 
tor Skill егу for children aged 9 to 15. Perceptual & 
00 g Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 603-616.—Gave to 
battery E old normal children a neuropsychological 

nton comprised of 29 Halstead-Reitan variables, 2 
variables ariables, 1 Reitan-Kløve variable, 16 Kløve 
ы the 12 WISC variables. Results of a 

Kiet factor analysis indicate that at least 
mensions « тапет биз were being measured. The 
irectiona] Of neuropsychological functioning were: (a) 
lency, (c) Sequencing of visual stimuli, (b) verbal 
steadiness, static motor steadiness, (d) directed motor 
nated mot (е) tactile discrimination speed, (f) coordi- 
Manipulative се (в) undirected motor speed, (h) 
ation, (y f exterity, (i) patterned critical discrimi- 
modality dines reproduction accuracy, (k) cross- 

cue re SERENA (D set for provisional solutions, 
Telention ( Sultant shifting of attention, (n) tactile 

rected um alternation between conceptual realms, (p) 
ability, (7) s Speed, (д) analytic-synthetic visual-motor 
"ecognition ins reproduction speed, and (s) auditory 
: Regression weights and composite score 
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formulae for estimating S's scores on these 19 dimen- 
sions are presented. Dimensions corresponded to the 
verbal-performance division of the WISC. 14 factors 
were found to be relatively independent of psychometric 
measures of intelligence; 3 factors were interdependent 
with WISC performance variables; 1 factor was inter- 
dependent with a WISC verbal variable; and 1 factor 
derived from WISC verbal variables. The derived factors 
were related to other factor analytic studies.—Journal 
abstract. 

11509. Ladd, Eleanor M. (Temple U., Reading Clinic) 
More than scores from tests. Reading Teacher, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 24(4), 305-311.— There is more infor- 
mation in the results of standardized tests than is 
ordinarily used. Among the techniques through which it 
is possible to gain additional information from the 
administration of standardized reading tests are (a) an 
item analysis, (b) an analysis of patterns of performance, 
(c) the observation of student's behavior during the 
taking of the test, (d) an untimed performance score, (e) 
the Durost reading reinforced by hearing technique, and 
(f) the use of a bivariate distribution chart to show the 
relationship between 2 scores simultaneously.—P. D. 
Leedy. 

11510. Lambert, Philip; Hansen, Lee H., & Borgatta, 
Edgar F. (U. Wisconsin) Intelligent word associations 
in high school students. Journal of Educational 
Research, 1971(Feb), Vol. 64(6), 269—270.— Discusses the 
place of word associations in measures of verbal abilities. 
A study is reported involving 269 high school students 
selected as representative of a normal population in 
ability. 2 verbal abilities tests were administered at the 
same time: the Verbal Power Test and the Quick Word 
Test. A test devised of word associations was found 
reliable in this sample, and not only well related to 
measures of verbal abilities, but equal to them in ability 
to predict the level of English class to which the student 
had been assigned.—Journal abstract. 

11511. Laslandes, Henry. Etude sur un groupe 
d'éléves des classes de troisiéme et le passage en 
seconde. [A study of a group of grade eleven students 
promoted to grade twelve.] Bulletin de l'Institut National 
d'Etude du Travail et d'Orientation Professionnelle, 
1970(Nov), Vol. 26(5), 310-326.— Presents the results of 
a battery of 6 paper-and-pencil tests from over 12,000 
Paris high school students who had been promoted to the 
final year of study. Students of both sexes in the art 
section had better than average results in verbal 
intelligence. Inversely, students in the science and 
technical section had better results in the nonverbal 
performance tests. Performance of male students in 
verbal as well as in nonverbal tests was superior to that 
of female students. The science and technical section was 
superior to the art section. —M. С. Strobel. 

11512. Marschner, Günter. (Eschweiler Mining Works 
Assoc., Psychological Consultation Service, Aachen, W. 
Germany) Der Revisions-Test als allgemeiner 
Leistungstest: Beitráge zur Standardisierung und 
Validierung des Revisions-Testes nach B. Stender. 
[The Revisions Test as a general achievement test: 
Attempts at standardization and validation of the 
revisions test of B. Stender.] Díagnostíca, 1971, Vol. 
17(1), 14-26.— The Revisions Test consists of checking 
the correctness of arithmetic examples, including 34 
sample exercises. The experiment was designed to test for 
(a) standardization and reliability, (b) empirical validity, 
and (c) trends and age norms. Ss were 1272 males of 5 
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age norms. Results verified the 3 work hypotheses, i.e., 
that the Revisions Test (a) showed a high correlation to 
other general achievement tests, (b) showed a ‘lesser 
correlation to intelligence tests, and (c) satisfied the 
correlation between test results and subsequent job 
achievement. However, it is stated that further work, 
particularly with female Ss, is needed as well as further 
validity research along industrial-psychological and 
school-psychological lines of inquiry. It is concluded that 
the Revisions Test can be considered an economical, 
objective, general achievement test of sufficient corre- 
lation, construct, and predictability validity. —H. Malki. 

11513. Marsh, R. W. (Victoria U. of Wellington, New 
Zealand) Notes on sampling in the standardization of 
the Progressive Achievement Tests. New Zealand 
Journal of Educational Studies, 1969(May), Vol. 4(1), 
69-73—The stimulus to develop the Progressive 
Achievement Tests originated in the recommendations of 
the Currie Commission which proposed the development 
of attainment tests designed with specific relevance for 
New Zealand needs and conditions. The purposes 
suggested for them were 2-fold: (a) to permit the 
identification of individual pupils in need of special 
attention as well as the direction this attention should 
lake by indicating the pupils’ specific strengths and 
weaknesses; and (b) to enable a survey to be made of 
national standards in school subjects every 5 yr., with a 
view to detecting any changes therein. Much discussion 
has followed in the intervening period, and the form and 
purposes given in the original suggestions have changed 
in some respects. Nevertheless the original view, that the 
tests should relate essentially to New Zealand conditions, 
has been followed.—Journal abstract. 

11514. Marx, Melvin H. (U. Missouri) Increased 
probability of error repetition as a function of 
number of successive Prior repetitions. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 544-546.—Data 
collected from 37 college students on a Thorndikian 
multiple-choice associative learning task indicate that 
errors were repeated more frequently the more often they 
had previously recurred. Neither differential preex- 
perimental strength nor Thorndikian spread of effect was 
supported as a causative factor.—Journal abstract. 

11515. Okhowat, Valiollah. (U. Oklahoma) Multiple 
discriminant analysis applied to American College 


interest, personality, and ability variables, including 
an evaluation of the effect of scale interdependency. 


personality factor, 2 interest factors, and 
has loading from both interest and perso: 
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Effects of scale interdependence are discussed.—R y 
Covert. ` 

11517. Saunders, Bruce T, & Vitro, Frank T, (U 
Maine) Examiner expectancy and bias as a function 
of the referral process in Cognitive assessment, 
Psychology in the Schools, 1971(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 168- 
171.—Investigated the effects of bias that may be created 
in examiners within the public school Setting as a partial 
function of the referral process itself. 60 2nd and 3rd 
graders rated as having “average mental ability” by their 
teachers were randomly assigned to groups labeled 
retarded and gifted. 6 graduate students were asked to 
administer a Binet to each child so that they could be 
teferred to the appropriate special program. Results 
indicate that clinical cognitive assessment is not influ- 
enced by examiner bias as in experimental or nonclinical 
assessment.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11518. Siebel, Cynthia C., Faust, William L., & Faust, 
Margaret S. (Pitzer Coll.) Administration of design 
Copying tests to large groups of children. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 355-360.—Through 
testing in over 250 classrooms during the past 4 yr, 
efficient and effective procedures have been developed 
for the administration of design-copying tasks to groups 
of 24-35 children. The procedures have been used in 
Grades 1-4 and adapted (additional demonstration and 
discussion) for groups of kindergartners. An examining 
team of 2-4 persons gave the instructions and supervised 
the test. Designs were presented on large cards in the 
front of the classroom and were reproduced by the Ss n 
8'4 X 11 in. paper booklets, using standard bs 
pencils. Model designs were not removed until bn 
indicated completion. Overall length of administra к 
varied from 10-35 min., depending upon the particu 1 
Characteristics of different classrooms, their usual э 
habits, and Ss’ awareness of their own errors.—Journd 
abstract. h R. 

11519. Smith, Stanley A. & Solanto, Josepl ht 
(Carmel Central School District, N.Y.) An арр Wb 
preschool evaluations. Psychology in the mm 
1971(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 142-147.- -Describes an evalu ү 
process of kindergarten children that is conni call 
parts: (a) parent questionnaire that called for phy! 


- meer | 
and health information, home-child relation A а 


interests, experiences, and duc es. skills) visio 
evaluation of vocabulary skills, numerical s il ability 
motor skills, new learning, immediate reca 


А ер С) 
intelligence level, and psychosocial maturity; and ( 


discussion of results and feedback to parents. 
Kaczkowski. 


Coll. 
11520. Thorndike, Robert L. (Teachers 7^ 


0 
Columbia U.) Concepts of сййшгөчаї тє 40), 6 
Educational Measurement, 1971(Sum), 05 finitio "m 


70.—Fairness of a test relates to fair use. 
fair use states that a common qualifying ШО 
used with 2 groups if the regression line Biers 
does not systematically over- or under-pre E tha 
performance in the other. However, it is est scot 
when the 2 groups differ appreciably in mean ‘eA. 

the above procedure, which is “fair 
members of the group scoring lower o 
"unfair" to the lower group as à whole m 
the proportion qualified on the test e roportíon 
relative to the higher-scoring group, than tl UE per- 
that will reach any specified level of c 

formance. An alternate definition wou 


ore may De 
n 1 group 
criterion 


” to individual 
n the test, P 
the sense thal 
] be smaller 


ld specify that 


that will 
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i icants in the 2 groups in proportion to the 
ata ү 2 groups reaching a specified level of 
criterion performance. —Journal abstract. 

11521. Trider, Mary S. (ESEA State Dept. of 

- fducation, Concord, N.H.) The right to read and 
slandardized testing: A necessary dimension. Read- 
ja Teacher, 19710ап), Vol. 24(4), 320-330. The right 
0 read” has been established nationally as the top 
educational priority for the next decade. Educators are 
charged with finding all the alternative roads to success 
that exist. One can no longer admit to the naive 
assumption that any 1 reading series or method is 
adequate for all children within a class, much less a 
district. Accountability will be the key word. The 
communication gap that has existed for so long between 
the ideals and philosophies of the educator and the tax 
dollars and support of the public must be eliminated. In 
New Hampshire a very practical step toward the solution 
of the problem has been taken by implementing “a State 
testing program."—P. D. Leedy. 

11522. Weissgerber, Joseph. (U. Louvain, Lab. of 
Experimental Pedagogy, Belgium) Quelques modes 
d'approche du travail des écoliers: Le classement 
scolaire: Approche psychometrique. [Some 
approaches to school work: Scholastic classification: 
Psychometric approach.] Revue de Psychologie et des 
Sciences de l'Education, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 13-33.—Dem- 
onstrates the lack of agreement between independent 
judges of the same school work. Compares, as alter- 
natives, the jury, objective tests, and the “quantified” 
(Say examination. 4 kinds of examinations are dis- 
е: narrative, mathematical, linguistic, and 
literary, There are also closed and open examinations, 
п those having a limited set of tasks to be met and 
due calling for free and creative expression. For the 
T type, the number of errors may be counted; for 
ү. type an index of quality and quantity (№/п), 
Bu. is the number of errors and N is some unit of 
sho €.8., number of lines, may be used. When those 
c uated examinations followed a detailed pro- 
Asigned o noting the specific elements on which an 
їп tens was based, results improved considerably. 
suficient] rom this intial study are considered 
tatio ly significant to merit replication and appli- 
To Don examinations. The Gaussian distribution 
Магор jected. (Flemish & English summaries)—S. S. 


115 : 
Eie A ell Clinton G. (U. Northern Colorado, 
three ba ie o Parative study of children grouped by 
dence сар Оте patterns on the Wechsler Intel- 
Mernational 1 for Children. Dissertation Abstracts 
neun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6444. 
bezwaren ЫЛЕ» W. H. Betrekkelijkheid van de 
Warries: Heo relatief meten: Naar aanleiding van 
Onderwij е meten van leerprestaties in het 
ауе meas € relevance of the objections against 
‘ration py шашы With reference to the consid- 
farming achi aries: The relative measurement of 
lands Ti a in instructional processes.] Neder- 
Bebiede rift voor de Psychologie en haar Grens- 
(se Vol. 26(2), 135-139.—E. Warries’ 


PA 1971(Feb), 


„РА, d Я 
plications with’ seo article raises a number of 
tom and tho wt SPEC to testing, the definition of the 
tement, Brant yine philosophy of relative meas- 
ТҮ rement ularly, the problem of relativity in 
alidity of tea SeS questions about the comparative 
acher-made tests vs. administration-made 
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tests, the factor of unmeasured resources of the testees, 
and the problem of the characteristics of efficient and 
desirable teachers, as reflected in pupil performance.—A. 
J. Ter Keurst. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


11525. Bloom, Jean L. (U. Pittsburgh, Research & 
Training Center in Vocational Rehabilitation) Sex 
education for handicapped adolescents. Journal of 
School Health, 1969(Jun), Vol. 39(6), 363-367.—Dis- 
cusses the effects of presenting a sex education course to 
a group of severely physically disabled and a group of 
severely emotionally disturbed adolescents. A positive 
brief for such courses is presented—G. S. Spitzer. 

11526. Dyment, Paul G., Lattin, John E., & Hebert- 
son, Leon М. (William Beaumont General Hosp., 
Pediatric Service, El Paso, Tex.) The value of the 
electroencephalogram in evaluating children with 
minimal cerebral dysfunction. Journal of School 
Health, 1971(Jan) Vol. 41(1), 9-11.—Questions the 
routine use of the EEG in evaluating children with 
minimal cerebral dysfunction. Some current medical 
opinions are reviewed on the subject. “It would appear 
that the EEG is not an essential part of such an 
evaluation, and school placement committees should be 
discouraged from insisting that it be obtained as a 
prerequisite for admission to special education classes.” 
—G. S. Spitzer. 

11527. Neifert, James T. & Gayton, William F. 
(Amherst H. Wilder Child Guidance Clinic, St. Paul, 
Minn.) Prerequisite skills for use of a multisensory 
method. Academic Therapy, 1971(Sum), Vol. 6(4), 
381-383.— Teaching requisite sensory skills may be 
necessary prior to the use of multisensory approaches to 
learning. A learning disability and its treatment are 
described.—C. J. Walther. 


Gifted 


11528. Jacobs, Jon C. (Plymouth Community 
Schools, Mich.) Effectiveness of teacher and parent 
identification of gifted children as a function of 
school level. Psychology in the Schools, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
8(2), 140-142.— Parents and teachers of 654 kinder- 
gartners were asked to nominate those children they 
thought were gifted. 16 of the 26 nominated by parents 
were gifted. Only 2 of 44 nominated by teachers were 
gifted. It is concluded that parents were more conserv- 
ative than teachers when naming their child as gifted and 
were much more accurate in their decisions.—H. 


Kaczkowski. 


Remedial Education 


11529. Wu, Julia T. (Hunter Coll., City U. New York) 
A multiple group setting for ability-grouped reading. 
Academic Therapy, 1971(Sum), Vol. 6(4), 355-358. 
— Presents a rationale and structure for large group 
(n = 8) instruction in a special class.—C. J. Walther. 


Sensory & Physical Handicaps 
11530. Baker, Georgia A. (Purdue U., Achievement 
Center for Children, Special Education Section) Behav- 
ior problem or auditory interferences? Academic 
Therapy, 197Y(Sum), Vol. 6(4), 385-389.—Learning may 
be interfered with by difficulties in auditory perception 
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which may vary from day to day. Figure-ground, 
discrimination, memory-span, and cross-mode transla- 
tion and integration are discussed as areas of auditory 
development subject to diagnosis and treatment.—C. J. 
Walther. 

11531. Chambers, Jean F. (U. Arizona) Predicting 
the academic achievement level of deaf students. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6396. 

11532. Crawford, Frances. (Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Public Welfare, Bureau of the Visually & Physically 
Handicapped, Harrisburg) Present-day concepts and 
practices of rehabilitation teaching. New Outlook for 
the Blind, 1971(Арг), Vol. 65(4), 120-125.— Present-day 
concepts and practices of rehabilitation teachers stem 
from concepts of home teachers for the blind whose 
usual qualification was their own blindness. The struggle 
of home teachers for professional identification led to 
their recognition, establishing training programs, and the 
recent adoption of a new name as rehabilitation teacher. 
Rehabilitation teaching means teaching blind adults 
using methods different from those with children 
because of adults’ greater heterogeneity, maturity, 
structuredness, and rigidity in behavior. The primary 
role of rehabilitation teachers consists of teaching skills 
for living emphasizing rehabilitation for maximum 
adjustment in family and community and with consid- 
eration of social and emotional problems. Focus is on 
individual rather than subject matter. Instruction is 
client-centered. Helping professions act as consultants. 
Principles especially appropriate for use in rehabilitation 
teaching are those of clients’ involvement, of problem 
solving, and of conceptual approach.—M. J. Stanford. 

11533. Hummel, Cora J. The value of music in 
teaching deaf students. Volta Review, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
73(4), 224-228, 243-249.—A literature search in the 
fields of music therapy and the education of the deaf 
reveals a long-standing advocacy and use of music in the 
education of the deaf. In addition to being enjoyable and 
facilitating personal self-realization, music has been used 
to teach rhythm and other aspects of Speech, to teach 
and test sound perception, and to encourage language 
development. These methods seem worthy of further 
investigation and employment. (4 p. ref.)—W. A. Hass. 

11534. Knight, John J. Building self-confidence in 
the multiply handicapped blind child. New Outlook for 
the Blind, 197\(May), Vol. 65(5), 152-154.— Teaching a 
class of multiply handicapped blind children made the 
author aware of their lack of self-confidence, and their 
pervasive attitude of inadequacy and bewilderment 
Which resulted in reluctance to cope with novel situations 
and quick abandonment of their efforts. This behavior 
had detrimental effect upon school work. To counteract 
this attitude new activity was found in producing an 
in-class radio show resembling almost *the real thing." 
Means used were a tape recorder, a 5-min script 
prepared by the teacher, 
The Es was seated in a 
teacher's reading of the child's line and after practici 
the child spoke the line into the tape recorder siae 
immediately shut off. The same procedure continued 
with other students. Sound effects were also produced by 
the children. They considered these shows as enter- 
tainment values and socially approved worth of their 
ee Е ponding of ы was helped and 
self-confidence was fortified. A s ipt is i E 
GEMI. ‘Stand ample script is includ 
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11535. Packard, Bruce L. (Temple U.) Pert 
of blind and sighted on factual kinesthetic pen 
tual tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6443. d 

11536. Ray, Wilbert S. & McDonald, C. А 
(Bethany Coll.) The blind student and the Skinner 
box. Psychological Record, 1971(Win), Vol. 21(1), 35- 
36.—Describes modifications in instructional psychology 
laboratory apparatus for utilization by blind students, 
The modification of a Skinner box is outlined. Inputs 
and outputs used by a blind undergraduate are noted. In 
addition to training the rat, the student was able to feed, 
water, transport, and weigh the animal.—Journal ab- 
stract. 


Mental Retardation & Learning Disorder 


11537. Ames, Louise B. (Gesell Inst. of Child 
Development, New Haven, Conn.) True and pseudo 
slow learners. S/ow Learning Child: The Australian 
Journal on the Education of Backward Children, 1970000), 
Vol. 17(2), 112-118.—Focuses on the important dis- 
tinction between the slow learner who learns slowly 
because of low intelligence or because of some serious 
neurological or other impairment, and the one who 
learns slowly simply because he is too immature for the 
learning response required of him by the school, Also 
discussed is the child who is considered to be a slow 
learner because the school neglects to identify children 
who are capable of learning only at a Level 1 | 
associative level, but who are taught by the school as | 
capable of abstract or Level II learning.—Journd 
summary. 

11538. Auxter, David. (Slippery Rock State, СӨ) 
Perceptual motor characteristics of preschoo а 
dren with suspected learning disabilities. ГО IR 
in the Schools, 1971(Apr), Vol. 8(2); 148-15] 
pared differences between normal children and cl As m 
who were diagnosed as having learning аваа th 
parameters of general motor development, Ше 
flexibility, and perceptual motor tasks DA cant 
different loadings of perceptual content. 519 Won 
differences in favor of the normal preschool du Min 
found on the 2-footed standing broad jumped 
flexibility, and ball catching. No significant d1 the 10е 
were found on tests of strength of grip oF 
touch.—H. Kaczkowski. es 

11539. Coppel, L. La dyslexie et ses conséquent 
pour l'avenir scolaire. [Dyslexia and its cons and 
for academic development.] Bulletin de l'Institut eae 
d'Etude du Travail et d'Orientation Кы dyo 
1970(Nov), Vol. 26(5), 338-342.—Reports o using 
Ist grades (27 boys and 27 girls of a Paris dis language 
the Binet-Simon test for time-space relations, а jew wi 
exam, an interview with the child, and an ши i 
the parents. At the end of the Ist yr. 40% pei 
be poor achievers. No correlation existed х specific 
test at the beginning of the year and Sociocultural 
difficulty, so no predictions were possible. ward school 
environment and the attitude of the family to tors of Ше 
were of major importance. Personality enu - 
child were fundamental (adult-child relation: И ‘nell 
ieties, insecurities, identification). The pedagogic? Fie 
od used was less influential than the ре to illness 
teacher. Exterior factors such as absence 1 aspects of 
also played a determining role. The centra 
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reading in education and professional life and ue perception, and auditory discrimination—C. 4. New- 
t Er i discussed. comer. 
E effects of а dyslexic handicap are SEa 11547. Notz, Irmgard. (Berlin-Zehlendorf District 


—M. б. Strobel. 


cal Advisory Bureau, W. Germany) 


і 3 logical School Ps chologi 
listo, Evans Valerie Е. (U ua difterences ir Ускен mit LRS gekoppelt? [Left-handed- 


roach to the st 
chidren with learning disabilities. Dissertatio 


yracis International, 


28. 
à 11541. Fitzhugh, William P. (U. Miami) A compar- 
json of the performance of normal and retarded 
readers on a dichotic listening task. Dissertation ‘ ) 
Absiracts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6898. dyslexic pupils | 
11542. Ginsburg, G. P. & Hartwick, Ann. (U. Nevada) left-handed pupi 


Directional confusion as a sign of dyslexia. Percep- from writing with t 
), Vol. 32(2), 535-543.—1n hand did not appear to affect orthography negatively. 


mal & Motor Skills, 197 (Apr 


1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6927- psychologie und Kinderpsychiatrie, 


udy of individual differences in Linkshándigkeit т є t 
n Ab- ness correlated with dyslexia?] Praxis der Kinder- 


1979(Oct), Vol. 19(7), 
259-261.—In a population of about 1,000 2nd graders, 
12-13% were left-handed. The populations of left- 
handed pupils on the 1 hand and dyslexic pupils on the 
other overlapped only about '⁄. More than ?/ of the 
were not left-handed, 2/ of all the 
15 were not dyslexic. Enforced change 
he left hand to writing with the right 


aneffort to reduce the ambiguity of the concept, 429 2nd —H. A. Euler. 


graders were tested for primary reading errors and for 2 
nonreading characteristics often mentioned as signs of 
dyslexia. Through analyses based in large part on the 
logic of mixed-group validation, confusion in identi- 
lication of left and right was implicated as a sign of 11549. Rosner, S 
dyslexia, and crossed hand-eye dominance was tenta- Clinic) Word games i 


lively rejected. Thus, severe reading errors and direc- 4 d J 4 225—995 
ed as components of 11 the diagnosing of reading disabilities many teachers 


tional confusion appear intertwin: 


11548. Peck, Bruce B. (Bowling Green State U.) А 
communication analysis of family decision making 
in normal and reading-problem families. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6410. 
tanley L. (Temple U., Reading 
n reading diagnosis. Reading 
Teacher, 1971(Jan), Vol. 24(4), 331—335.— Contends that 


dyslexia. Moreover, the study provided some support for use terms loosely and inaccurately. Because of this 


the conceptual and practical poten 


which it was based. An appendix describing the tests is 


included—Journal abstract. 


tials of the logic on inexact use of terms much of the jargon of the profession 


has tended to slide toward meaninglessness in com- 


munication. Labels are assigned to reading disability 


11543, Heath, Earl J., Bender, Miriam L., & Early, according to socioeconomic status rather than because of 
gane J. (Purdue U., Achievement Center for Children, a specific etiology. Dyslexia, minimal brain damage, and 
iss Education Section) Motor and reflex evalua- specific learning disability occur with striking frequency 
Wn Some new insights. Academic Therapy, among the affluent. It is suggested that a conference be 

(Sum), Vol. 6(4), 413-416.—"Teaching the child organized to arrive at some standard terminology in 


p he is” may need to be extended to the integration reading.—P. D. Leedy. 
e symmetric tonic neck reflex into more complex 11550. Smith, Maxine M. (Claremont Graduate 


Wovement patterns. Residual tonic activity of the tonic 


School & University Center) Patterns of intellectual 


EE reflex is reported in a significant number ofSswith abilities in educationally handicapped children. 
RETE disabilities. "Treatment of this immature reflex is Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 
as contributing to the success of remediation at 31(12-A), 6415. 


Preacademic levels.—C. J. Walther. 


11551. Smith, William. (1890 Beacon St., Brookline, 


ко Hiers, Margaret Н. (U. Georgia) А compar- Mass.) The visual system in reading and learning 
іта is readiness test performance of a group of disabilities. Journal of School Health, 1969(Feb), Vol. 
hid P educable mentally retarded children 39(2), 144-150.—Studied the problem of dyslexia (read- 
рага, on visual-motor perceptual tasks and a Ing disability) as an optometrist concerned with the 

table group receiving no prescribed instruc- function of the visuo-motor-sensory-spatial-perceptual 


п. 4 T ` ` 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Jun), Vol. performances, their role in reading and 


3I(12-A), 6440, 


n T earning, and the 
correction of their defects. In June 1967, 36 children with 


1 ч 
Ber oun. Jack U. (U. California, Berkeley) reading and learning disabilities and who had been 
Riso of selected Piagetian! taake with the tested by sundry specialists were treated following 
tes of m elligence Scale for Children as meas- performance tests of functions involved in visual per- 
n ental retardation. Dissertation Abstracts ception. In all Ss, unsuspected and obscure deficiencies 


ational, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6442. 
We best te 


were uncovered, although the visual system as a factor in 


od Wilma H. (Illinois State U.) How can the child's learning disability had been discounted. 2 mo. 
reading to slow-learning children in оѓ orthoptic treatment resulted in reading improvement. 


prim; i ч : 
lian ary grades? Slow Learning Child: The Austra- It is concluded that not all reading and learning 


LUN 


Ji 
ied "ig the Education of Backward Children, disabilities can be blamed on the visual system. How- 
2 . 170), 107-11l.—Proposes a primary- ever, it is the Ist to become involved in reading, and even 


ade readi + ^ 5 
ding program for slow-learning children which in the presence of neurologic and other factors, the visual 


tad, best enable 
Slow-lear, 2 
rogram Е 
dente 
'Scussed. Th 


ability, P them to achieve up to the limits of their system may be indirectly involved. 

1 " со characteristics used to identify 11552. Thompson, Lloyd J. (U. North Carolina, 

ж ildren are reviewed. The proposed Chapel Hill) Mental retardation and dyslexia. Aca- 

med es reading readiness activities. The demic Therapy, l971(Sum), Vol. 6(4, 405-406.—Ex- 
perience and basal reader approaches are  ceptional children may not be immune to dyslexia. 


- The importance of the role of the teacher in Dyslexia may be an important factor in any grouping of 


the teachin 
extended 59 


Meaning! 


э slow-learning children is emphasized. An exceptionality.—C. J. Walther. 
TT. period can include the development 11553. Wadsworth, H. G. & Wadsworth, Joanna B. 
experiences, oral language, ability, visual (Community Consolidated School District 59, Ridge 
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School, Elk Grove Village, Ill.) A problem of involve- 
ment with parents of mildly retarded children. Family 
Coordinator, 1971(Apr), Vol. 20(2), 141-147.—About 
94% of the 6,000,000 retarded individuals in this country 
are a little-studied group that is offered negligible service 
on special education programs of the schools. The 
parents of these mildly or borderline retarded children 
have not organized in an effort to receive better services, 
Several reasons are suggested for this lack of involve- 
ment by the parents: (a) unwillingness to admit to a 
significant intellectual problem with their child, (b) 
indifference, and (c) dependence on special education 
programs of the school. Questionnaires were sent to 
parents of mildly retarded children in special education 
Classes to try to involve these parents in their child's 
education. 2 conclusions are discussed: (a) Significant 
differences were found between respondents and non- 
respondents on socioeconomic status and children's IQ 
level. The possible reasons for this are discussed and 
some selected questions are presented and response 
examples given. (b) Those who did respond evidenced 
intense feelings toward the problem—the classificatory 
labeling of the children. Parental "responses reinforced 
changes planned by the school and showed a need for 
parent education programs to provide an opportunity for 
increased involvement and to strike at many miscon- 
ceptions of retardation.—M. W. Linn. 


Emotional Disorder 


11554. Coleman, 
Mass) An economical model of the engineered 
classroom. Psychological Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 
963-966.—Developed a behavior modification model for 
à special class of 5 disturbed male children following the 
collapse of a previous program. Specific appropriate 
classroom behaviors were identified for each child. The 
goal of the program 
these appropriate behaviors to the extent that the child 
could function full-time in a regular class. The organ- 
ization of the class 
dures are described. Journal abstract, 

11555. Lewis, 
sessment of the 


Psychological 
Reports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 937-938. Describes the 
treatment of an 11-yr-old boy with encopresis. The Ist 3 
Wk. were used to establish a base rate. S defecated in 
class, once every few days. After S was programmed with 
reinforcers (charting and coupons toward book 
chases), he had only 1 accident for the remainder of the 
school year (8 wk.). Follow-up through the 7th month of 


Learning Child: The Australian Journal on the Education 


1 1970(Jul), Vol. 17(2), 89-96. 
—Proposes 4 major areas into which the education of 
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autistic children can be divided: (a) training of perce 
tual discrimination skills, (b) training of Sensory and 
motor skills, (c) training in social behavior, and 0) 
preparation for normal school education and for normal 
peer and family activities. The author’s 5-уг association 
with autistic children forms the basis for the Viewpoint 
presented. It is noted that there is a need for more 
teachers trained in special education and for greater 
Tecognition of the educational needs of the atypical 
child.—C. A. Newcomer. 

11558. Willis, Jerry W. (U. Alabama) Contingent 
token reinforcement in an educational Program for 
emotionally disturbed children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6271. 


COUNSELING & GUIDANCE 


11559. Amos, Jimmy R. (West Virginia U.) Simi- 
larity, interpersonal attraction and uniformity in 
sensitivity training groups. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6336. 

11560. Barbee, Ruth E. (U. North Dakota) Person- 
ality variables related to the use of interaction 
analysis in a counseling practicum experience. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(Sun), Vol | 
31(12-А), 6336. ‘ 4 

11561. Blackburn, Laura F. (U. Missouri, Kansas 
City) Intern counseling competence as a function of 
supervisor and intern personality characteristics. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6338. A 

f 1 136). Burrell, Leon & Rayder, Nicholas F. (Mic. 
State U.) Black and white students' attitudes towa 
white counselors. Journal of Negro Education, 
1971(Win), Vol. 40(1), 48-52.—To examine the nature of 
black and white student attitudes toward white om 
selors at a large inner city high school, a small summ s 
students, proportional to the population in terms б га i 
and '/, male and !/, female, was asked to respond t i 
short 12-item attitude scale. Results were ӨШ ы 
and chi-square analyses were applied to see if ther 
difference in the way black and white, females an E 
responded. Student responses did not reflect dc 
whelmingly favorable attitude toward the PS indicato 
situation. When analyzed by race, the results di Ms 
that black student responses to attitudinal sta pend 
directed toward the counseling situation wera r 
icantly lower than white responses to thabat Tower 
seling situation. Black females reflected a s ign ni 
attitude than the black males. Methodological | А 
tions and interpretations of results are given- 
Sedlacek. l, 

11563. Conklin, B. C., Altmann, H. A. oe 
Helen. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) Аррон “Alberta 
of problems for discussion with counse om 170), 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Маг), riateness 
43-48.—The Warman Counselling ADD ие 
Checklist (WCAC) was administered ARE requires 
principals, and counselor educators. Ww the extent (0 
Tespondents to indicate on a 5-point scale te to discus 
which they considered 66 items appropria d to appro 
with counselors. Groups differed with V WU religion. 
priateness of discussing adjustment and loss" jn thei 
and morality with counselors. They did no d vocatio 
views toward discussing educational 2 ie 
problems with the counselor.—N. M. Cha U.) Black- 

11564. Cosby, Arthur. (Louisiana State У- 
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үе differences in aspirations among Deep South 
high school students. Journal of Negro Education, 
971(Win), Vol. 40(1), 17-21.—Attempted to test the 
hypothesis that black youth have lower levels of 
occupational aspirations than white youth. 5,992. 10th 
graders in the Deep South were interviewed using a 
standard schedule. Results indicate that 66% of the white 
students had high level occupational aspirations vs. 60% 
for blacks. When socioeconomic variables were con- 
trolled there was a failure “to find a consistent tendency 
for whites to express higher aspirations .... ће black 
students had higher level aspirations in the majority of 
comparisons ...." No statistical significance tests are 
reported. Differences between this study and others on 
the topic are explained as due to controls applied in this 
study and increased aspirations of Southern blacks —W. 
E. Sedlacek. 

1565. Cottingham, Harold. (Florida State U.) Group 
process in counselor education: Some issues and 
concerns. National Catholic Guidance Conference Jour- 
nal, 197 Spr), Vol. 15(3), 167-171.— Discusses 3 areas of 
issues (philosophical, administrative, curricular) and 4 
problem areas (faculty involvement, student-faculty 
relationships, administrative and curricular difficulties, 
Ed E ap мш the academic community). (21 

)—А. M. Cawley. 

11566. Dann, Joyce E. & Abrahams, Norman M. Use 
рк and interview information in pre- 
ps j уа cademy disenrollment. U.S. Naval 
SN doit Деш арди Research 

, ер), Мо. -1, р.—1п previous 
HB) ве Naval Academy Personal History Booklet 
NR омо some validity as а predictor of 
Jk еше ment "Ша present research C 
Compared its validity pos that of the: 5 chiatric 
Screening interview and the SVIB. PHBs ad inistered 
1961-1963 as " i ^ : . is administere! in 
lined: for we тї of Academy application were ob- 
Academy. and pen нө later disenrolled from the 
chistes. d attrition predi rem who graduated with their 
employed in à d pre iction scales were constructed and 
Sales used. oni ouble cross-validation design. s of the 
items based only items of the PHB, while '/ included 
ased on t 8 the screening interview. A single rating 
perimental е рл was also evaluated. The 8 
of 50-61 a ne les showed key-development validities 
interview 458 cross validities of .11—22. Screening 

bis ay коше only .01 to validity of the 
Validities of е the single interview rating showed 
of SV] кол: 1 and .07. By contrast, cross validities 
'S concluded ‘ha RA keys have ranged from .34-.43. It 
or operational E the PHB scales are not recommended 

they have i in predicting Academy disenrollment, 
ficiency b he ready been surpassed in predictive 

11567, DA e SVIB.—Journal abstract. 

Occupational E Lorene. (U. Missouri, Kansas City) 
Personality: m пее ортеп аѕ ап ехргеѕѕіоп ої 
eration A pp ications for counselor education. 
102.4) 6341, racts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 


^ 


1156 ү 
proaches Dinkmeyer, Don. (DePaul U.) Group ap- 
aliona] С understanding and changing behavior. 
97l(Spr) Mic Guidance Conference Journal, 
teacher ang OL 1563), 163-166.—Group processes with 


whit 


actors a; Parent groups are organized around such 
S as : g und suc 
fronting, collaborating, consulting, clarifying, con- 


ino: bes ы 3 
ng; being concerned, confidential, and 
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committed —the “С” group concept. The teacher is 
concerned with these in relation to instructional aspects 
of guidance and is challenged to competency in | or 
more of the 8 areas of group counseling.—4. M. Cawley. 

11569. Dizenhuz, Israel M., et al. (Central Psychiatric 
Clinic, Cincinnati, O.) School mental health. American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1971(Mar), Vol. 41(2), 307- 
314.— Presents digests of 6 of the papers presented at the 
48th annual meeting of the American Orthopsychiatric 
Association in 1971. Topics covered include the liaison 
educator, in-service mental health training for teachers, 
group methods for modifying aggressive behavior in 
elementary schools, and school-based and community- 
based mental health consultation. 

11570. Doverspike, James E., Weis, David M. & 
Wangerin, Mary B. (U. Akron) Themes of individual 
and group counseling sessions. National Catholic 
Guidance Conference Journal, 197Y(Spr), Vol. 15(3), 
180—182.— Data for 341 elementary through senior high 
school counselees were derived from case studies of 72 
practicum counselors. General topic areas were stated 
as: (a) self topics; (b) significant others, i.e., authority 
figures; (c) significant others, i.e., peers; and (d) ideas, 
places, things, and time topics. Significant differences 
were discovered between individual and group sessions 
at all levels on all themes except self topics.—4. M. 
Cawley. 

11571. English, Richard A. (U. Michigan) The 
educational aspirations of black and white youth. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6730. 

11572. Frank, Austin C. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Men’s Strong Vocational Interest Blank Academic 
Achievement scale: An attempted validation. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 324- 
331.—The Academic Achievement scale (AACH) intro- 
duced in the SVIB was said in the 1969 Manual 
Supplement to be more related to persistence in school 
than to level of performance. This proposition, the scale’s 
predictive validities for 1-, 3-, and 4-yr GPAs, and its 
effectiveness with potential counseling subgroups were 
examined with the SVIB, the School and College Ability 
Test, and follow-up questionnaire data on a represent- 
ative sample of 200 university men. No relationship was 
found to persistence or between entering Ist-yr AACH 
scores and 4-yr GPA (r = .13). Comparisons with a 
scholastic ability test were unfavorable, other results 
ambiguous, and caution seems indicated in using the 
scale.—Journal abstract. 

11573. Frey, Diane E. (U. Illinois) Client modeling 
influence on counselor behavior in a quasi-thera- 
peutic situation. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6342. 

11574. Grant, Sallie J. (U. Illinois) The effects of a 
basic encounter group experience on supervision by 
supervisor trainees. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6343. 

11575. Jones, Edward V. A public health approach 
to emotional handicap in the schools. Journal of 
School Health, 1969(Nov), Vol. 39(9), 627-632.—Makes 
a plea for a public health approach to emotional 
handicaps in the schools. A joint attack by departments 
of public health and the schools, based on extensive 
longitudinal observations of elementary schoolchildren, 
is called for.—G. S. Spitzer. 

р 11576. Kadzin, Alan E. (Northwestern U.) The role of 
instructions and reinforcement in generalization of 
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behavior changes in token reinforcement programs. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
31(10-B), 6259-6260. 

11577. Kriegman, George. (Medical Coll. of Virginia) 
Homosexuality and the educator. Journal of School 
Health, 1969(May), Vol. 39(5), 305-311.— Discusses the 
educator's role as preventive and curative with the 
homosexual student.—G. S. Spitzer. 

11578. Lane, Myrna E. (Michigan State U.) Achieve- 
ment motivation, level of academic achievement and 
therapy outcome. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6906-6907. 

11579. Lassegard, Dick. (Mitchell Public Schools, 
S.D.) A day in the life of a school psychologist. 
а School Journal, 1970(Apr), Vol. 70(7), 345- 

50. 

11580. Lucero, Donald L. (U. New Mexico) An 
analysis of the relationship of values and needs to 
counselor effectiveness in a selected group of 
counselors in training. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6346. 

11581. MacDonald, James A. (Arizona State U.) The 
effects of an intensive, small group learning ex- 
perience on counselor empathy and congruence. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6346. 

11582. Martin, Barbara T. (Claremont Graduate 
School & University Center) A Study of achievement 
oriented behaviors of poverty black and white 
mothers with their preschool sons. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6347. 


by juniors and seniors in a vocational School are 
described. "The counselor must be selective in utilizing 
or encouraging the use of games only when he finds they 
can facilitate the group interaction or learning ex- 


Lawrence E. 
Albany, N.Y.) 
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anxiety scale. Journal of Educational Measurement, 
1971(Sum), Vol 8(2), 107-112.— Investigated int 
relationships among anxiety (defensiveness), intelligence, 
and achievement. Ss were 165 6th graders who partic- 
ipated in a separate study involving. programmed 
learning. Error scores from responses to the program and 
a criterion achievement test scores provided the neces. 
sary data. Other data used were obtained from the 
preinstruction administrations of the Test Anxiety Scale 
for Children (TASC), the Lie Scale for Children (LSC), 
and the Lorge-Thorndike Intelligence Test, Anxiety 
scores (TASC) were adjusted for defensiveness (LSC) by 
an equally weighted summation of the 2 scores, Exam- 
ination of the correlations of TASC and TASC (ad- 
justed) scores with achievement and IQ scores showed 
that the adjusted anxiety scores were markedly superior. 
in validity to that of the uncorrected scores.—$. B. 
Mitra. 

11587. Pellegrine, Robert J. (U. Rochester, River 
Campus Coll) Repression-sensitization and per- 
ceived severity of presenting problem of four hun- 
dred and forty-four counseling center clients. Journal 
of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 332- 
336.—Administered the Repression-Sensitization (R-S) 
scale to 444 university counseling center applicants. 
Normative data indicated that counseling centers may 
draw from the body of data generated by research with 
the instrument. The bulk of the client load was 
composed of sensitizers and a smaller proportion of 
repressors who were seeking assistance with personal 
social problems. 3 levels of severity of client presenting 
problem were defined. A discriminant function analysis 
Was 77 +% successful in identification of severity groups. 
It is concluded that the most potent discriminator is the 
R-S scale score, and the instruments may be employers 
place of intake interviews during times of E 
client demand, thus freeing counselor time.—Journd 
abstract. А 

11588. Prediger, Dale J. (American Coll. T 
Program, Iowa City, la.) Data-information соу 
in test interpretation. Journal of Counseling Psycho! Td 
1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 306-313.— Test bee E 
viewed in the context of decision theory, сало ы 
important role in vocational development. alg 
procedures for converting test data into part: 
information are discussed and illustrated, partic The 
similarity scores and similarity score ро esti- 
profiles, when used in conjunction with we 
mates, avoid many of the pitfalls inherent i atu 
approaches to test interpretation. Local vali duse 
are needed to support data-information СО systems 
procedures. Computer-based test intérprete i 
designed to serve the practitioner are preci 
ref.)—Journal abstract. J At 

1204 Rankin, Richard С. (Arizona State ОЭ не 
titudinal perceptions of black students d labo- 
Students as influenced by an natum national, 
ratory experience. Dissertation Abstracts те 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6351. au for the 

11590. Reinhardt, Rose L. (Advisory Beit ricts of 
Elderly, Adolescents & Children of the Rur sberatung 
Herford, W. Germany) Zehn Jahre Erziehung nal coun- 
in einem Landkreis. [Ten years of educa pologi und 
seling in a rural county.] Praxis der Kindern 2681 à 
Kinderpsychiatrie, 1970(Oct), Vol. 19(7), 265 285 ional 
large rural county the applications of an m those in 
counseling clinic are necessarily different fro! 
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r the tasks and possibilities are 
a diagnostic and counseling nature. For 
d and tested children and adolescents the 
compared over a 10-yr period. Over this 
yr. olds made up а constant 75%. Family 


Absracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6352. 
. 11592. Schmidt, Lyle D. & Strong, Stanley R. (Ohio 
Sute U.) Attractiveness and influence in counseling. 
Јата! of Counseling Psychology, 
y 451.—Studied the effects of counselor “attrac- 
liveness” оп counselor influence in counseling. 41 
perimental and 13 control college males rated their 
wed for achievement before, following, and 1 wk. after a 
short interview exploring their need for achievement. In 
perimental but not control conditions the interview 
filed with an interviewer attempt to influence the Ss’ 
Med for achievement ratings. 2 interviewers and attrac- 
live or unattractive roles determined 4 conditions. 
Eus changed their ratings more than controls. 
ile Ss perceived interviewers as intended, the roles 
not differentially effective. However, attractive role 
were less aware of the attempt to influence than were 
attractive role Ss. Different long- and short-term 
tilects of attractiveness are suggested.—Journal abstract. 
11593. Schoon, Craig С. & Stahmann, Robert F. (U. 
ү of the Psychological Screening Inventory 
M Realty counseling service. Journal of Coun- 
m 8 Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 361-368.—Eval- 
led the effectiveness of the Psychological Screening 
‘ventory (PSI) in meeting the diagnostic needs of a 
Wiversity counseling service. PSI par include Alien 
Es Nonconformity, Discomfort, Expression, 
DUM die ers The instrument yielded highly 
adjustment Ern nations between clients with personal 
pel iater Lond ht 
j с give аак information to 
1594. Singh К. P. (Bureau of Psychol 
lahaby gh, R. P. of Psychology. 
Dynes. инш) Stability of interest patterns. Indian 
On the stabilit ew, 1969(Jul), Vol. 6(1), 14-15.— Reports 
dents over у of interest patterns of high school 
proach. The mee period using a cross-sectional 
Inventory (in Hi s Psychological Bureau Interest 
Record е A di) designed after the Kuder Preference 
Grades ХП шеш to 222 and 336 students of 
| ficant de nd X, respectively. Results indicate a 


Increase pee in mean interest scores as a function 
Outdoor, me j educational level in 6 different areas: 
ea Service uh scientific, artistic, musical, and 
ional, ae Interest patterns in the areas of computa- 
ble oye, Sive, literary, and clerical activities were 
11593 2 У.К. C. Panda. 
Ninth and са М. (О. Texas) The relationship ої 
ed parent grade rural high school students’ 
i os ЕШШ attitudes and their vocational 
Iun), vo, Dissertation Abstracts International, 
NS 29 31(12-A), 6414-6415. 
бе of day pack, James D. (Michigan State U.) The 
Pmental tasks for training counselors 
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Dissertation Ab- 


using interpersonal process recall. 
1 а 31(11-B), 6883- 


stracis International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 
6884. 
11597. Thomas, Arthur Н. & Stewart, Norman R. (U. 
Kansas) Counselor response to female clients with 
deviate and conforming career goals. Journal of 
Counseling Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 352-357. 
—Attempted to determine whether secondary school 
counselors respond more positively to female clients with 
traditionally feminine (conforming) goals than those 
with traditionally masculine (deviate) goals. 18 female 
and 44 male practicing counselors served as Ss. 5 
stimulus interviews with high school girls elicited 
information concerning their home, school, self-descrip- 
tion, and personal values. These were presented on 
audiotape to Ss and their responses were analyzed by sex 
and experience. Instruments developed and used include 
an adaptation of the Gough Adjective Check List, an 
Appropriateness of Career Choice Scale, and a Need for 
Further Counseling Scale. Results were as follows: (a) 
female counselor gave higher Acceptance scores to both 
deviate and conforming clients than did male Ss; (b) Ss, 
regardless of sex, rated conforming goals as more 
appropriate than deviate; and (c) Ss, regardless of sex, 
rated female clients with deviate career goals to be more 
in need of counseling than those with conforming 
goals.—Journal abstract. 

11598. Wachowiak, Dale G. (Southern Illinois U.) 
Model-reinforcement counseling with internally and 
externally controlled college males. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6248. 

11599. Wagman, Morton. (U. Illinois) Clinical and 
research use of the Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
Academic Achievement scale. Journal of Counseling 
Psychology, 1971(Jul), Vol. 18(4), 337-340.—Studied the 
clinical and statistical uses of the Academic Achieve- 
ment scale (AACH) of the SVIB by comparing measures 
of GPA, scholastic aptitude, and counseling progress of 
193 undergraduate and graduate counseling clients. 
Statistical findings include & correlation coefficient of .35 
between AACH and GPA; 39 between AACH and 
School and College Ability Test (SCAT) total; and .39 
between GPA and SCAT total. Clinical findings indicate 
that relatively low AACH scores generally predict 
changes of occupational planning toward business and 
other applied directions, whereas higher AACH scores 
are associated with changes toward more academic and 
scientific orientations. These regularities were modified 
for clients with moderate to severe personal problems. 
—Journal abstract. 

11600. Wechsler, Jill D. (Human-Dynamics Work- 
shop, Boulder Creek, Cali) Improving the self- 
concepts of academic underachievers through ma- 
ternal group counseling. California Journal of Edu- 
cational Research, 1971(May), Vol. 22(3), 96-103.—In- 
vestigated small group encounter-type counseling de- 
signed to improve the attitudes of mothers toward their 
academically underachieving sons, and of the subsequent 
effects on the boys' self-acceptance and perceived 
maternal-acceptance. Differences between Q-sort de- 
rived measures of Self-Acceptance and Perceived Ma- 
ternal-Acceptance were compared for 20 boys whose 
mothers participated in counseling sessions, and 20 boys 
whose mothers did not participate. The matched groups 
of school-identified underachieving boys were in the 4th 
and 5th grades, and of average intelligence. Follow-up 
measures of differences between the groups 3 wk. and 6 
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mo. following termination of counseling indicated a 
Sustained improvement in the Self-Acceptance (p < 01) 
and Perceived Maternal-Acceptance (р < .05) of the 20 
boys whose mothers had received counseling. Maternal 
encounter-type group counseling may provide a method 
of improving the characteristically inadequate self- 
concepts of academic underachievers without individual 
counseling information.—Journal abstract. 

11601. Werry, John S. & Quay, Herbert C. (Auckland 
U., Medical School, New Zealand) The prevalence of 
behavior symptoms in younger elementary school 
children. American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 
1971(Jan), Vol. 4(1), 136-143.—Studied the frequency of 
55 behavior symptoms in the entire kindergarten through 
the 2nd grade population (926 boys and 827 girls) of a 
Midwestern university town. Many symptoms proved to 
be of high frequency; boys had a greater number of 
symptoms with a marked excess of acting out than did 
girls. Generally speaking, the mean number of symp- 
toms/child decreased with age in both sexes.—Journal 
abstract. 

11602. Williams, Constance M. (U. North Dakota) 
Personality factors, value patterns, and occupa- 
tional choices of male graduate students. Disser- 
[Л Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 

Syr 

11603. Witters, L. A. & Miller, H. G. College 
advising: Analysis of advisor-advisee roles. Journal 
of the Student Personnel Association Jor Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1970, Vol. 9(2), 36-40.—A questionnaire was 
constructed from data received from a pilot study of 
student comment. Using this instrument, 300 students 
and 14 staff members revealed data about advisor- 
advisee relationships. 4 areas were investigated: (a) 
student expectations of college advisers, (b) character- 
istics of good advisers, (c) student roles in the advising 
process, and (d) faculty relationships. Recommendations 
included an approach to make advising become an 
integral part of the total learning experiences of the 
student. This advising-supervising-instructing relation- 
ship must be based upon experience-oriented programs 
and definite performance criteria—S. M. Amatora. 


PERSONNEL 


11604. Barclay, James R. (U. Kentuck: Descriptive, 
theoretical, and behavioral спен pital 
doctoral school psychologists. American Psychologist, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 26(3), 257-280.—Reports an analysis of 
theoretical and behavioral characteristics of a group of 
applicants and enrollees to an advanced National 
Defense Education Act Institute held for school psy- 
chologists in 1967. Data collected are discussed in 
relationship to the training, background, theoretical 
orientation preferences, work load and time allocation to 

4 alternate school psychology activities, and behavioral 
characteristics of applicants and enrollees. Findings 
Suggest that theoretical orientation does appear to effect 
dimensions of school psychology practice. Factor anal- 
yses and step-wise regressions were completed on both 
paper-pencil 
from video 


1234 
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лоо psychology training and practice. —Author qj. 

11605. Brickman, Robert L, (Claremont Graduate 
School & University Center) School climate: A reflec. 
tion of the principal’s personality. Dissertation Ab- 
quts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6293- 

11606. Brown, Frank. (U. California, Berkeley) Need 
satisfaction of educational administrators, Diu. 
ae Abstracts International, 1971(Тап), Vol. 31(12-A), 
6295. 

11607. Moses, H. & Delaney, D. J. (U. Tllinois) 
Status of school personnel. Journal of the Studen 
Personnel Association for Teacher Education, 1970, Vol, 
9(2), 41-46.—163 men and 145 women graduate students 
in education in 14 different classes responded to à 
questionnaire that listed in random order the 18 most 
common positions in the public school. Data were 
analyzed according to age, sex, teaching experience, type 
of degree held, and current position. Results indicate 
that these variables had very little influence on how the 
counselor position was perceived. On the total scores for 
the rank-order scales, the counselor ranked 6th. This was 
below administrators and teachers but above other 
“special” personnel. It is concluded that the school 
counselor position has relatively high prestige among 
school personnel.—S. М. Amatora. 1 ц 

11608. Pazdur, Helen С. (U. California, Medical 
Center, San Francisco) Innovation: The school nurse 
as a mental health specialist. Journal of School Health, 
1969(Sep), Vol. 39(7), 449-457.—Discusses the concepti 
of the school nurse as a mental health specialist and the 
implications it has on the future of school nursing 
—Journal summary. Г 

11609. Rothe, Jack О. (U. California, Berkeley) An 
exploratory study of changes in perception ИП 
group behavior of certain principals. риси 
Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-А), 62 

11610. Vrooman, Theodore H. (Syracuse eun 
perceptions and expectations of superinten um 
and their high school principals with теа 
leadership style and delegated formal b 
formance. Dissertation Abstracts  Internationto 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6326-6327. 


Teachers & Teacher Training 


11611. Auger, Terrance J. (U. Illinois) Some effe 
of peer evaluation on the performance of e Intern’ | 
education students. E Ee 
tional, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6392. ) 

11612. Bonnin, Robert М. (U. California, ва 


An assessment of relationships pee In 


personality variables and teacher pe alty 
teaching assignments of higher and lower A ol. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 


31(12-A), 6446. 1 
11613. Bromberek, Benon. Nauczycie' 
spotecnych. [Social duties of a teacher.] Prat 


| w rolach 
се 


5 ч 5 3 5 logia-Pe 
Filozoficzno-Historycznego: Seria Psycho chers 
ika, 1970, No. 17, 175-231.— The importance a teat a 
in industrialized societies is on the increas ` duties 00 


eration of this fact, a teacher's socia ў 
discussed, which involve his relations to ue E 
the school principal, to the school, to S gui ce of 
and to the parents. These duties include п zB special 
the extracurricular activities of the studen’: 


Fo 


iş presence at meetings of students with 
raves Of the industry, and a with 
out the abilities and aspirations of t eir 
ШШ ther duties of a teacher result from his 
sition in the nonprofessional social structures—the 
fni ly, social and political organizations, clubs, unions, 
ete, The conflicts arising from the various duties of a 
teacher are discussed. Special attention 1s paid to the 
feminization of the teaching profession and its social 
affects. It is believed that teachers should be freed, as far 
as possible, from their extracurricular duties. A teacher's 
attivities should be concentrated on the organization and 
further development of educational centers. (78 ref.)—P. 
von Toal. 
1614. Brooks, Fred O. (U. North Dakota) Effect of 
personal values and open-closed mindedness on 
student teacher anxiety. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6447. 
1615. DeBlassie, Richard R. (New Mexico State U.) 
Acomparative study of the personality structures of 
persistent and prospective teachers. Journal of 
Educational Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 64(7) 331- 
3H.—Administered the 16 PF to 16 male and 16 female 
teachers and 16 male and 16 female teachers-in-training. 
An analysis of variance indicates that the 4 subgroups 
were significantly different on only 4 of the 16 person- 
ality factors. Results suggest that only slight personality 
differences exist between teachers with an undergraduate 
tacher training background and prospective teachers 
ош undergraduate liberal arts background.—Journal 
cl. 
616. Delaney, Edmund T. (U. Illinois) The effects 
0 a group experience on the self-awareness of 
о trainees and teacher trainees in super- 
Vol. ai ü DAY, 639] Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), 
11617. DeVries, David L. (Johns Hopkins U., Center 
aol Organization of Schools) Sources of influ- 
iius M ашку behavior. Center for Social Organi- 
N chools Report, Johns Hopkins U., 1971(Jun), 


i er 26 p.—Investigated the effects of shared values 
EM pectations on the behavior of 290 faculty members 


arge public university. The expectations the faculty 
rn had for himself; those his colleagues had for 
predicte, HS and those of his employing organization 
respond Positively and significantly the behaviors of the 

ents. The self-expectations of the departmental 


executi 9 à 
live officer did not relate significantly to faculty 


ау Е 1 f ] 
pecto A avioral conformity with collegial self- 
Mention 5, #25, Significantly related to degree of 


» to the cosmopolitan-local di 1 а 
ера e politan-local dimension, and to 
Rein Size. Implications of the results are 
and for E the role theory of D. Katz and R. Kahn 
ref. S understanding of faculty member behavior. 

11618 бита! abstract. 

tionship ie Nise David L. (U. Illinois) The rela- 
Pectations t departmental and personal role ex- 
Members o the role behaviors of university faculty 
Wun) Dissertation Abstracts International, 
619? Vol: 31(12-A), 6713. ў 
abuses of tankel, Alan. (U. Portland) Uses and 
Rehabilitari, status in teacher-student relationships. 
95-1 pe D Counseling Bulletin, 1970(Dec), Vol. 14(2), 
fntial roles bs the social psychology of the differ- 
de of the M. teacher and student in a class. Mention is 
Of each of t arious motivations of the teacher as well as 
€ students. It is suggested that there is a 
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parallel relationship between the doctor-patient situation 
and that of a teacher-student. It is proposed that both 
teachers and students formulate their respective goals, 
both cognitive and affective. The teachers should 
announce such goals and the students should articulate 
them.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11620. Hanks, J. E., Houston, S. R., & Usher, R. 
(Eastern Washington State Coll) Researching the 
effective college teacher: A perceptual approach. 
Journal of the Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education, 1970, Vol. 9(2), 51-56.— Using 4 instruments 
—perception of teacher conceptual systems, perception 
of level of learning, classroom teaching, and overall 
rating scale—2,114 college students rated their 74 
teachers. The teachers rated themselves on the This I 
Believe test and on levels of learning. The 20 predictor 
variables provided moderately efficient prediction. of 
college teacher effectiveness for all 13 criteria. Teachers 
in the research and statistics, education, and psychology 
areas were generally rated higher on all 13 criteria than 
were teachers in the administration and business areas. 
—S. M. Amatora. 

11621. Innis, Mary N. (U. Houston) An analysis of 
sensitivity training and laboratory method in 
effecting changes in attitudes and concepts. Dis- 
sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12- 
A), 6404. 

11622. Isaacs, Dan L. (U. Illinois, Instructional 
Materials Div.) A self-instruction laboratory teaches 
audiovisual equipment usage. Audiovisual Instruction, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 16(3), 70-71. 

11623. Johnson, Helen H. (McMichael Junior High 
School, Detroit, Mich.) Teacher attitude and ghetto 
language. Viewpoints, 1971(Mar) Vol. 47(2) 73-81. 
— Discusses some of the harmful teacher attitudes and 
lists important considerations for the ghetto teacher who 
expects to have any influence on the child's language 
development.—G. Lowe. 

11624. Kakkar, S. B. (State Coll. of Education, 
Patiala, India) Influence of teacher training on 
student's values. Psychologia: An International Journal 
of Psychology in the Orient, 1970(Dec), Vol. 13(4), 
192-202.— The influence of teacher training was esti- 
mated through the use of the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey 
Study of Values. Ss were 100 male and 50 female 
graduate teacher trainees. The test was administered at 
commencement and again at the end of the teacher 
training course. Significant sex differences were revealed 
on all 6 values on both occasions. Except in social and 
economic values, minimal changes occurred. Differences 
between Indian and British students may be attributable 
to cultural differences.—R. D. Nance. 

11625. MacLeod, Robert B. (Cornell U.) The teach- 
ing of psychology. American Psychologist, 1971(Mar), 
Vol. 26(3), 245-249.—Concerns the beginning teacher of 
psychology, educational objectives, selection of subject 
matter, teaching methods, student interests, and the 
teacher's own preparation for teaching. It is suggested 
that a beginner will be on the way to becoming a good 
teacher if he (a) has enthusiasm for his subject; (b) has 
respect for his students; (c) is open-minded about 
method, willing to challenge tradition and experiment 
with new procedures; and (d) regards his subject as a 
meaningful part of a larger educational enterprise. 
—Author abstract. 

11626. Mizell, Al P. (Indiana U.) Aptitude treatment 
interactions: A search for personality factors which 
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interact differentially with structured and unstruc- 
tured teaching strategies. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6474-6475. 
11627. Null, Eldon J. (Purdue U.) Relationships 
between personal variables of teachers and their 
perception of the behavior of school personnel. 
Journal of Educational Research, 1971(Apr), Vol. 64(8), 
351-354.—Attempted to determine whether relationships 
exist between personal variables of teachers, as measured 


(OCDQ). The sample consisted of 1,691 teachers in 81 
elementary schools. Data were analyzed through the use 
of coefficients of correlation and multiple regression 
equations. The examination of 138 null hypotheses 
indicate that certain personality factors of teachers, 
along with their attitudes toward children, are related to 
the evaluation of certain dimensions of behavior as 


11628. Passalacqua, Benedict J. (U. Michigan) 
Teacher job satisfaction based on the Herzberg 
theory. Dissertation. Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), 


occupational values in order of preference. Differences 


in median values using the Kolmogorov-Smirnov test 


11630. Racz, Leslie L. (State U. New York, Buffalo) A 
Study of teacher alienation and its relationship to 
individual needs and leadership behavior. Disser- 
фп Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 


. 11631, Raina, T. N. (Regional Coll. of Education, 
Ajmar, India) An application of the F-Scale to Indian 
student-teachers. Indian Psychological Review, 
1969(Jul), Vol. 6(1), 4—7.—Analyzed the personality 


er-educators in India have of the ideal st in 
of characteristics they believe should be EN 


discouraged, and (b) compare the results with 


of teachers in the United States. Torrance’s Ideal Pal 
Checklist was administered to 100 teachers of education 
in teacher training colleges in Rajasthan, When the 6) 


characteristics of the Checklist were ranked, a rank-order 


coefficient of correlation of .76 was obtained. 


the ranks assigned by the Rajasthan teacher-educators 
Rajasthan Ss 


and United States teachers. In general, the 
emphasize the receptive nature of man and 
man’s self-acting nature more than United 
teachers.—Journal abstract. 


States 


11633. Rian, Hávard. (U. Oslo, Inst. of Educational 


Research, Norway) Teacher leadership and 


pupil 


reaction: The authoritarian-democratic dimension 
revisited. Scandinavian Journal of Educational Research, 


1969, No. 1, 1-15.—Conducted a 2X3 X 2X 


2 fac. 


torial experiment varying (a) teacher directivity, (b) 3 
Student teachers, (c) pupil preferences for teacher 
behavior, and (d) pupil scholastic ability. 144 male and 
female 7th graders served as Ss. Results indicate thal 
teacher directivity and student achievement and sati 
faction were not significant. It is suggested that the 
authoritarian-democratic dimension for ger] 


teacher style may contain variables for which 


icance has not been determined. (40 ref.) 9 Knapp 
11634. Steer, Robert A. (Columbia U,) The 
tionship between satisfaction with retirement and 
similarity of self-ratings for past occupation and 
present activity in educators. Dissertation Abstract 


International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6416. 


11635. Strom, Robert D. (Ed.) (Arizona. State U) 


Teachers and the learning process. Englewood 


Cliffs, 


N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1971. x, 534 p.— Presents a collection 


of articles discussing issues that are emerging 


Tespecting differences among pupils; (b) dimi 
obstacles to achievement; (c) relating as a profes 


from the 
changing educational scene. Topics covered include (0 


4 


(d) learning theory, a resource for method; (€) figi 
for creative behavior; (f) evaluation in the a Sr ү 
and (g) mental health and personality deve 


11636. Ungerleider, Charles S., et al. A. 
chusetts) Strength training for beginning V 
Educational Opportunity Forum, 1969(Fal) М0 
66—74.—As a person is not a valid judge of the qi 


include means by which a cadet teacher obtains 
perspective of his performance, as interpret 
Pupils, than by appraising his own. perfo 


article presents a means to accomplish the obig 


wi) 
ality of 


шашу 
his own behavior, teacher-training program [ 


rmance, The 


tive of 


self-observation- by the cadet teacher. te 


performs to a class of adults who assume 
ordinary pupils. Later these adults indica il tie 
his teacher strengths and weaknesses.—A. J. 

11637. Zahorik, John A. (U. Wisconsin, 


Keurst. 
Milwaukee) 


Pupil’s perception of teachers’ verbal 110), [4 


Elementary School Journal, 1970(Nov), Vol. 


114.—Developed an instrument containing i of 3 


of classroom dialogue. Each segment consi 


Parts: teacher solicitation, pupil response, br 28 types 


verbal feedback. These 28 segments containi 


ted group 


of feedback were presented to a randomly selec asked (0 


of 42 3rd and 6th graders. The pupils were 
identify with the script and then answer que 
effect of the feedback. The types of feedbati n 
all the pupils saw as stimulating feeling а! 
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information on correctness contained simple praise- 
confirmation. None of the types that were not seen as 
simulating feeling or giving information contained 
simple praise-confirmation, with the exception of one. 
The types of feedback that are regularly used are not 
necessarily the types that are the most valuable for 
provoking feeling and providing information on correct- 
ness, explanation, and directness.—$. R. Diamond. 
11638. Zimmerman, Robert E. (U. North Dakota) 
Teacher perceptions and personality characteristics 
associated with innovation. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6462. 


SCHOOL LEARNING & ACHIEVEMENT 


11639. Anderson, Gary J. (McGill U., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada) Effects of classroom social climate 
on individual learning. American Educational Research 
Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 135-152.—14 social 
climate properties of school classes were related to gains 
on 4 measures of learning in an attempt to explore group 
influence on the individual. Step-wise multiple regression 
analysis with product and quadratic terms was employed 
lo relate characteristics of the class, represented by class 
mean scores on the Learning Environment Inventory, to 
Pally ей measures for learning for individuals 
within the class. A large number of statistically signif- 
icant relationships aed between climate iO 
as class intimacy, cliqueness, friction, and difficulty, and 
the 4 learning criteria. The findings suggest that 
classroom social climate does affect individual learning, 
ne fat climate properties affect learning differentially 

or Various measures of learning and for students 
шш in sex and mental ability. (19 ref.)—Journal 

11640. Ausubel, David P. & Tenzer, Amy С. (City 
ms City U. New York, Center for Advanced Study of 
in BEL) Componente of and neutralizing factors 
of К о! ) etree ily on the ponte 
Search Journal. 1970 ater +, MES Educational Re- 
mindedness. wa (Mar), o (2), 267-273.—Closed- 
олем. d conceptualized as consisting of 3 
attitudinal Es ogmatism, a general affective component, 
informatio, moo specific affective component, and 

АН nal bias, a specific cognitive component. 
pi inum significantly impaired the learning of an 
Wis ү Напо passage on the Vietnam war, and 
duction op ely counteracted by a neutralizing intro- 
Sugpestiy, ЕГ ада Ss оп the Attitudinal Bias Scale 

id the y learned the passage more effectively than 
Eu Hanoi Ss. Informational bias had no 
failure of E fect on the learning of the passage. The 
Was SUH Ei tive component to influence learning 
internally ER о the Ss’ lack of a stable, organized, and 
Particulas « -consistent system of beliefs regarding this 

11641 pa troversial issue.—Journal abstract. 

Vocabulary in ш; Stanley W. (U. Michigan) The key 
е of Asht organic reading: An evaluation of 
inning om Wamere assumptions about be- 

ШУ 5 Ing. Dissertation Abstracts International, 

11642" ES 31(12-A), 6393. 
liveness opa. John R. (U. Michigan) The effec- 

ree classes of reinforcement on the 


оп 
Class ace 9f normal and low achieving middle 
ШИК YS. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
), Vol. 31(12-A), 6394. 
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11643. Bonboir, Anna. (U. Louvain, Lab. of Ex- 
perimental Pedagogy, Belgium) Quelques modes 
d’approche du travail des écoliers: Etude des 
apprentissages scolaires: Cadre genéral. [Some 
approaches to school work: Study of school learning: 
General outline.] Revue de Psychologie et des Sciences de 
l'Éducation, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 5-12.—Scientific pedagogy 
ensures a continuing exchange between researchers and 
practitioners regarding the nature of the learner and best 
educational practices. This article serves as an intro- 
duction to 3 research reports. (English & Flemish 
summaries)—S. S. Marzolf. 

11644. Briggs, Richard D., Tosi, Donald J., & Morley, 
Rosemary M. (Bowie State Coll.) Study habit modi- 
fication and its effect on academic performance: A 
behavioral approach. Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 64(8), 347-350.—Determined the effects 
of a treatment procedure which combined psychological 
conditioning with a well-known study technique (SQ3R) 
by F. P. Robinson (see PA, Vol. 35:5511) on the 
academic performance of “high-risk” female under- 
graduates (N — 20). It was hypothesized that Ss exposed 
to this procedure would demonstrate higher GPA's than 
a comparable control group. Results are in the predicted 
direction.—Journal abstract. 

11645. Brilhart, Barbara L. & Brilhart, John K. (U. 
Nebraska, Omaha) Field independence and academic 
achievement of engineering students. Perceptual & 
Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 443-446.—Used the 
Hidden Figures Test as a group measure of field 
independence with 184 male engineering students. Scores 
did not correlate significantly with cumulative GPA or 
with freshman aptitude scores. Aptitude scores were a 
better predictor of success in an engineering program 
than the field-independence scores.—Journal abstract. 

11646. Cantwell, Zita M. (Brooklyn Coll., City U. 
New York) Teacher’s perceptions of levels of per- 
formances of students from an economically dis- 
advantaged urban area. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 593-594.— Tested the hypothesis 
of whether teachers’ perceived levels of performance by 
grade (Sth and 2nd) and subject area (language arts and 
mathematics) would be independent of performances on 
the Coloured Progressive Matrices by 175 5th graders 
and 216 2nd graders. Significant chi-squares suggested a 
direct relationship between perceptions and Matrices 
scores.—Journal abstract. 

11647. Farley, Frank H. & Truog, Anthony L. (U. 
Wisconsin) Academic achievement and resultant and 
academic achievement motivation. Psychological Re- 
ports, 1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 843-848.—Studied academic 
achievement, measured by a standard test over 4 subject 
matter areas, and a GPA score, as a function of resultant 
achievement motivation (RAM) and academic achieve- 
ment motivation (ААМ) in 76 undergraduates. The 
contribution of RAM to achievement was negligible and 
nonsignificant. Although AAM correlated significantly 
in a negative direction with achievement in natural 
science, the importance of this finding was discounted. It 
is concluded that achievement was not a significant 
function of achievement motivation, as measured. 
Directions for future research are outlined. (16 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11648. Froehlich, Edna B. (Columbia U.) The rela- 
tionship between visual memory for designs and 
early reading achievement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6399-6400. 
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11649. Green, Richard В. (U. California) Social 
class and ethnic differences in responsiveness to 
demands for cognitive functioning. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6401- 
6402. 

11650. Henderson, Norman B., Goffeney, Barbara; 
Butler, Bruce V., & Clarkson, Quentin D. (U. Oregon, 
Medical School) Differential rates of school promo- 
tion from first grade for white and Negro, male and 
female 7-year olds. Psychology in the Schools, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 8(2), 101-109.—Studied the retention 
policy of schools in the Portland, Oregon, area. The 
sample represented all children (N — 901) who had 
completed a 7-yr examination and were part of the 
Oregon Collaborative Study. Promotion-retention rates 
were analyzed by race, sex, standardized test perform- 
ance, and socioeconomic level. Chi-square analysis of the 
data indicated that whites were retained more frequently 
than blacks and boys more frequently than girls. It is 
suggested that this differential promotion rate appears to 
result from both a higher incidence of extremely poor 
reading achievement (especially for white boys) and a 
more liberal promotion policy in the lower socioeco- 
nomic schools.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11651. Henrikson, Harold A. (U. Illinois) An inves- 
tigation of the influence of teacher expectation upon 
the intellectual and achievement performance of 
disadvantaged children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6278. 

11652. Howe, Michael J. & Cavicchio, Patricia M. (U. 

Alberta, Edmonton, Canada) Retroactive interference 
in a meaningful learning task. Alberta Journal of 
Educational Research, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 49-53. —96 
women studying to be dental assistants were assigned to 
1 of 4 experimental conditions: 2 variations of inter- 
olated tasks, similar and dissimilar to the original 
earning, and 2 variations of activity following inter- 
polated passage, recall vs. read different materials. The 
Scoring of the recall passage was divided into 20 
successive units of nontrivial material. No statistically 
significant differences in recall were found between the 4 
groups: similar interpolated material, recall required; 
similar interpolated material, recall not required; dis- 
similar interpolated material, recall required; and dis- 
similar interpolated task, recall not required.—N. M. 
Chansky. 

11653. James, Pamela E. (U. Live: ool, En; 
Video feedback in learning bedl с ур 
Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 32(2), 669- 
670.—Explored (a) the effect of visual feedback (sup- 
plied by videotape) compared with verbal feedback in 
learning beginning trampoline, and (b) the effect of 
verbal ability on Ss' interpretation of feedback. 18 11-12 
yr. old boys were assigned to 2 groups: Group V (visual), 
N = 8; Group NV (nonvisual), N = 10. The groups 
were matched for performance on beginning trampoline. 
[EIU physical ability, and verbal ability as measured 

y the Mill Hill Vocabulary Scale, Form 1, Junior. 
Results show some superiority of Group V over Group 
NV (p > .05). However, Ss at all levels of verbal ability 
benefitted from visual feedback, while only Group NV 
Ss with high verbal ability achieved a high performance 
Score (r = .6, р < .05)}— Journal abstract. 

11654. Khoury, Marcia А. (U. Alabama) Reading 
achievement oí second grade pupils taught by 


pupils. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971 


Vol. 31(12-A), 6405. 


(Jun), 


11655. Kuenne, Janet B. (U. Pennsylvania) Cues 
associated with recognition of aural stimuli in the 
primary grades. Dissertation Abstracts International, 


1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6406. 


11656. Kyéstié, О. К. & Vaherva, T. (U. Oulu, 
Teachers Coll, Finland) Reading and forgetting 
among young children. Scandinavian Journal of Edi- 
cational Research, 1969, No. 3, 129-146.— Conducted an 
experimental study to assess the effectiveness of the 
synthetic and analytic methods of teaching, the amount 
of forgetting, the occurrence of spontaneous learning, 
and the optimal age at which children may be taught to 
read. 108 male and 108 female’ kindergartners in 
experimental groups and 100 male and 88 female Ist 
graders in control groups were tested to measure their 
reading ability before and after a period of learning, and 
after the summer interval. 33 male and 46 female 
kindergartners were tested without having experienced 
any reading instruction. Results indicate that (a) Ss were 
able to learn to read earlier than the present starting age 
in Finnish schools; and (b) intelligence, age, social 
Status, and teaching method affected learning. Proce: 
dural difficulties which diminish the generalizability of 
the results are discussed. The case histories of a good and 
a poor performer in the study are presented. (33 ref.)—S. 


Knapp. 


11657. Lawton, Peter A. (New York U) Wo 
relationships and mathematical achievement: 
study of relationship of peer acceptance and peer 
acceptability to achievement in mathematics. aa 
Sertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31 (12: 


A), 6281. 


11658. Little, Sara J. (U. Maryland) An invert 
gation of the relationships between percep! 


motor proficiency, intelligence ап! 


achievement in a population of normal nS 
children. Dissertation Abstracts International, | 


Vol. 31(12-A), 6441. 


11659. Mandola, John. i 
Health, Lansing) The role of color visi 
elementary Schoo! achievement. Journal ОА. 
Health, 1969(Nov), Vol. 39(9), 633-636.—Resulls ко 


cate that achievement scores of еле А Шү 
children at various grade levels were indepen 


color deficiency factor—G. S. Spitzer. 


11660. Marburg, Galen S. (Us Md 
relationship between classroom climate 


tive performance among fifth gra 
School children. Disseríation Abstrac 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6407. 

11661. Matheson, Neil E. (U 
Midmorning nutrition and its effec! 


Vol. 31(12-A), 6408. д 
11662. McKeachie, W. J. & Lin, 


у с d respon! 
Michigan) Sex differences in d Teacher 


1, 1971M 


college teachers: Teacher warm 
American Educational Research Journdi 


d academic 


rade 
Jun), 


of Public 
omalies in 


indi- 


15 Internationa, 


Yi-Guang. 


Southern California) 
Несі on sche 
tasks. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1 


(U. 


se 10 


sex. 


ar), VOL 
ffectiveness 


8(2), 221-226.—Few studies of teaching € a relevant 


have taken into account sex of instruction о invo 
cs, and Fre 
cher ап 


variable. Analysis of data їп 5 different 5 
introductory psychology, mathemati 
courses indicated that the effect of tea 
student achievement depends not only U 
need affiliation of students but also upo 
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ipstructor. Results previously appearing to be non- 
| cable turned out to be replicated when analyzed 
paralely for male and female instructors. For women 
instructors a warm, interpersonally oriented style was 
effective; for men teachers, such a style was effective 
only for women students and for men high in need 
alfil jation—Journal abstract. 
11663. Mehta, Prayag & Kanade, H. M. (Indian Inst. 
of Mass Communication, New Delhi, India) Motivation 
development for educational growth: A follow up 
study. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1969, Vol. 44(1-4), 
|20— Reports results of a follow-up study conducted 2 
yr after an experiment in motivation training of teachers 
and their pupils at some secondary schools. There was а 
significant drop in their level of need for achievement as 
compared to that obtained by them immediately fol- 
lowing the training. Results support the view that the 
impact of motivation training on scholastic performance 
might be felt more later than sooner. In 1 school out of 
Nit was reported that the pupils developed qualities like 
diligence, responsibility, and cooperativeness.—B. Roy. 
11664. Niskanen, Erkki A. (U. Helsinki, Finland) 
School achievement and personality: Description of 
‘school achievement in terms of ability, trait, situa- 
ad and background variables: Il. Operations at 
Hn variable level. Research Bulletin, Institute of 
lation, U. Helsinki, 1968(Oct), No. 22, 124 p. 
—Presents the method-centered portion of a 4-part шу 
4 ка achievement and personality. The construction 
it е variables used in the study, their psychometric 
SERM the combination of dimensions, and the 
oro and statistical operations performed are 
ШЕР . were 7th grade children attending a 
ШОЧ fn: oa over a 2-yr period. Separate studies 
уеге 2, апа 157 Ss. An average of 570 test 
нда е administered to each S. Results and 
Millon are presented in Part IV. (53 ref.)—P. 
of Nyiri Latéralité et difficultés scolaires. 
Nina] стоев in school.] Bulletin de l'Institut 
Professionnel ude du Travail et d'Orientation 
bm е 70(Nov), Vol. 26(5), 343-351.—Laterality 
yr. old Ss 4 Pd and eye were established for 150 13-17 
mixed еги ae various proportions of unilateral and 
unted In 2 A in 4 academic achievement groups 
(Alouette) W nd phase a diagnostic test by LeFavrais 
mong the pred on 42 8-12 yr. old dyslexic children. 
mixed senso positively identified dyslexics 27 had 
Were BUR pape laterality. Changes in laterality 
А uG; i ро ОШ а y ~ ©) 
Chiey , Rol E ayne State U. 
PME gue anon as a function of perceived 
Nowledge eta value of ability and expected 
tional, 1971(M results. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
Pa ay), Vol. 31(11-В), 6968. 
: Hine үче. E. (McGill U., Montreal, 
се and cd nstructional options, option pref- 
cational Rex urse outcomes. Alberta Journal of 
Were 185 und earch, 1971(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 1-11.—Ss 
Permitted t ү раш enrolled in a course which 
Adependent du select 1 of 3 instructional options: 
ıe теп i y, lecture, and lecture and discussion. 
ceived the ere. was on a random basis. All Ss 
Cognitive achieve е criterion test of cognition, a test of 
Questionnaire ements, an attitude toward psychology 


Novel article, E evaluation, and evaluation of a 


o difference in grades was found between 
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the 3 instructional methods; students in lecture and 
lecture-discussion sections scored higher on the achieve- 
ment test than did those in the independent study group. 
Students assigned to an instructional option of their 
choice held more favorable attitudes toward psychology. 
Groups did not differ with regard to application of 
course material. Those in the independent study group 
scored better than the other groups on the evaluation of 
the novel article.—N. M. Chansky. 

11668. Peters, Nathaniel A. (U. Wisconsin) The 
application of Jensen's bidimensional model of 
learning to the reading process. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6411. 

11669. Rusch, Reuben R. (State U. New York, 
Albany) Note on the validity of the claim that final 
closure is related to reading achievement. Perceptual 
& Motor Skills, 1971(Apr), Vol. 322), 394.— Determined 
whether good and poor Ist grade readers scored 
differently on the Higgins-Wertman Test of Visual 
Closure. The sample consisted of 30 boys and 30 girls 
(the highest and lowest scoring Ss) from 7 Ist grade 
classes. Results of the factorial design provide a type of 
concurrent validity for the claim that the Higgins- 
Wertman Test was developed to assess intellectual 
functioning, particularly with respect to reading readi- 
ness and disability.—AutAor abstract. 

11670. Samtur, Susan J. (City Coll, City U. New 
York, School of Education) The effects of noise on a 
complex task. Graduate Research in Education & 
Related Disciplines, 1969(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 63-81.—Inves- 
tigated the effect of a constant or fluctuating noise on a 
complex reading task and considered the effect of the 
noise on easy and difficult problems within the test. Ss 
were 25 3rd graders, 13 boys and 12 girls, and the group 
served as its own control. Most of the previous literature 
suggests’ that noise does affect achievement, when the 
task presented is difficult and long enough to permit 
fatigue. Results of a few studies were in contradiction to 
the hypothesis of this experiment and most other 
experiments, generally because the factors of task 
complexity and sustained periods of time were absent 
during the testing. The tests were administered under 3 
conditions—quiet, constant noise, and intermittent 
noise—to the same S group. Overall findings do not 
support the hypothesis. Rather, the Ss, especially the 
boys, did significantly better under the noisy conditions. 
Various explanations are considered. (15 ref.)—Journal 
abstract. 

11671. Schoenfeldt, Lyle F., Bayer, Alan E., & Brown, 
Marsha D. (U. Georgia) Delayed and normal progress 
college students: А comparison of psycho-social 
characteristics and career plans. American Educa- 
tional Research Journal, 1970(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 235- 
250.—Compared persons who delayed entrance into 
college with those who made “normal” college progress. 
Groups were selected from the over 100,000 11th graders 
who participated in the 1960 Project TALENT testing 
and responded to the follow-ups in 1962 and 1966. 
Delayed entrants represent a probable increment to the 
baccalaureate pool of 12% for the males and 4% for the 
females. Scores of the delays on selected cognitive and 
noncognitive variables (including socioeconomic status) 
were generally below those in the normal progress group. 
Entrants with a higher percentage of delay were black, 
relied on savings or bank loans to go to college, had 
peers who did not attend college, and changed career 


goals. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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11672. Shah, Farhat. (U. Wisconsin) Socio-psycho- 
logical determinants of academic achievement of 
children in Pakistan. Dissertation. Abstracts Interna- 
tional, 1971(Jun) Vol. 31(12-A), 6288.—academic 
achievement, father's occupation & parental interest in 
education & parental control & self-esteem, high school 
Students, Pakistan 

11673. Shrable, Kenneth & Sassenrath, Julius M. (U. 
California, Davis) Effects of achievement motivation 
and test anxiety on performance in programmed 
instruction. American Educational Research Journal, 
1970(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 209-220,—114 college Ss were 
administered an achievement motivation, a test anxiety, 
and an initial achievement test and were categorized as 
being either high (above the median) or low on each. Ss 
then completed a programmed instruction task and their 
performance on 3 dependent variables was assessed: (a) 
time to complete the program, (b) errors, and (c) 
retention. The results theoretically most interesting were: 
(a) there were no significant differences in errors due to 
achievement motivation, (b) high-test-anxious Ss had 
fewer errors than low-test-anxious Ss, (c) the interaction 
effect of achievement motivation and test anxiety on 
errors was significant, (d) high-achievement-motivated 
Ss had lower retention scores than low-achievement- 
motivated Ss, and (e) there was no reliable difference in 
retention due to test anxiety. Implications of these 
findings for the theory of achievement motivation and 
research on programmed instruction are discussed. (27 
ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11674. Silverblank, Francine. (New York U.) Sense 
of responsibility, level of anxiety, and sociability in 
Suburban male high school seniors who are talented 
in mathematics and those talented in English. 
Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 
31(12-A), 6414. 

11675. Stevens, Howard L. (U. Georgia) A study of 
creative and causal thinking skills and student- 
faculty perceptions in a Mexican institution. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 
6416-6417. 

11676. Stieglitz, 
effect of sentence length and grammatical structure 


11678. Thompson, Diane D. (U. Connecticut Attri- 
butions of ability from patterns of parformance wae 


talion Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 


forcement and success in spelling. Elementary School 
395-398. Ss were 91 
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8-14 yr. old boys and girls in 3 Classrooms of an 
elementary school in British Columbia. During the Ist 3 
mo. of the school year, the teachers taught spelling by the 
method of their choice. During the 2nd 3-mo period 
spelling was taught and tested in the same Tanner as 
during the Ist 3-mo period. However, with the Spelling 
record of the previous week as a basis of comparison, 
material reinforcement paired with social reinforcement 
was given to each S who equaled or bettered his or her 
score of the previous week. During the 3rd 3-mo period, 
material reinforcement was issued on an intermittent 
Schedule and social reinforcement maintained on à 
continuous basis. Results "indicate that a continuous 
Schedule of material reinforcement paired with social 
reinforcement given for appropriate spelling responses 
seems to produce an increase in children's spelling 
proficiency as measured by weekly spelling tests."—$, R. 
Diamond. 

11680. Walberg, Herbert J. & Ahlgren, Andrew, (U, 
Wisconsin) Predictors of the social environment ol 
learning. American Educational Research Journal 
1970(Mar), Vol. 7(2), 153-167.— Several earlier studies 
demonstrated the predictability of cognitive and non- 
cognitive class learning from student perception of the 
social environment of learning. As a basis of formulating 
hypotheses for experiments, the present correlational 
Study investigated the predictability of the social envi- 
Tonment variables from 6 pretests, 7 personality scales, 
20 biographical items, 4 cour: xperience variables, 2 
class size terms, IQ, and the fraction of girls in ig a 
With 144 high school physics classes as the units 0 
analysis, canonical and multiple correlation revealed that 
significant (p < .001) variance in the class mean envi- 
ronment scores can be predicted from class means on 
any | of the 5 predictor batteries or single predium 
variables. The composition of the class in terms ol B 
biological characteristics of its members appa i 
the most potent predictor. (22 ref.)—Journal е 

11681. Walker, Larry D. (Mississippi State U) The 
effect of reactive inhibition and extroversion ot ot 
Standardized test scores of selected group a 
Students. Dissertation Abstracts International 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6249. - 

Пе, Whalley, Judi К. (U. Illinois) The er^ 
reinforcement contingencies indigenous to Cul 
Classrooms. Dissertation Abstracts Internal d 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6419. T f 

11683, White, Conard L. (U. Ilinois) The ote 
ability and practice patterns on learning АРУШ 
tual-motor task. DR Abstracts Intel 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6490. ve- 

ites. Wightman, Lawrence E. (Cornell U.) де 
ment as a function of interactions between sertation 
characteristics and teacher behaviors. DA 6419. 
Abstracts International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31( id jv (U. 

11685. Yeatts, Pearline P. & Strag, Gerald А lg. 
Georgia) Flexibility of cognitive style and Itt галд 
tionship to academic achievement in I Research, 
sixth grades. Journal of Educationa ted whether 
1971(Арг), Vol. 64(8), 345-346.—Investigated We wil 
students who tend not to shift cognitor ae as 
achieve equally high on verbal and quantita n Cognitive 
students who shift cognitive styles. The Хава est wert 
Style test and the California Achievement the 31 55 
given to 62 4th graders and 59 6th graders. A 
who did not change their cognitive oy Pade evel 
identified as inflexible and performing below 8 
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and only 6 at grade level. Findings suggest that (a) it is 
inappropriate to consider 1 cognitive style superior to 
Шр and (b) academic performance is a function of 
the interaction of cognitive flexibility and fluency and 
the specific task requirements.—Journal abstract. 


Prediction 


11686. Burgdorf, Kenneth D. (Northwestern U.) The 
meaning of merit: Toward an improved operational 
definition. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6236. 

а? Dispenzieri, Angelo; Giniger, Seymour; 
Reichman, Walter, & Levy, Marguerite. (Baruch Coll., 
Ciy U. New York) College performance of dis- 
advantaged students as a function of ability and 
үке, Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971(Jul), 
ol. 18(4), 298-305.—Compared the academic moti- 
vation of 492 disadvantaged undergraduates in a special 
community college program to that of 257 regular 
| аль. Several abii ant РШ. САН T 

те including ne , е 15 тоир 
Intelligence Scale, and the Preliminary Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test. Multiple-regression analyses were made of 
measures of ability and several other personality char- 
acteristics as predictors of academic success for the 
special-program students. While the groups did not differ 
in degree of motivation, somewhat different patterns 
emerged, regular matriculants being more concerned 
with social evaluation and special students with self- 
шо» mosi similar to activites ЖЕШКЕ 
ollege performance were those most highly 
ем e criteria. High school average, Otis IQ, 
the and attitudes, and reality of aspiration level 
aie best predictors. It is concluded only 22% of the 
| ШОШ. college success can be accounted for among 

11688 8 ogram students. (15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
А роне, Sandra М. (U. Connecticut) Long- 

indergart у and predictive validity of the Vane 

garten Test. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
йш, Vol. 31(12-A), 6411. 
tlationshi eher, Shirley R. (New York U.) The 
conservation een цехтер! on Piagetian 
readiness: A spatial measures and reading 
With the Ni comparison of Piagetian measures 
38 pre Ee York City Prereading Assessment Test 

IN eap ing in kindergarten and first 
01, 31(12-A) ЕН International, 1971(Jun), 
90. Stanley, Julian С. (Johns Hopkins U., Center 
Success Seaton of Schools) Predicting college 
Center ioe educationally disadvantaged students. 
Hopkins U poia Organization of Schools Report, Johns 
literature а? Sep), No. 79, 40 p.—Reviews the 
Colleges Жош Я concludes that admission to selective 
h "Schoo] uld be based substantially on test scores and 
t minority BORNE whether or not the applicant is from 
Admission cial, ethnic, or socioeconomic group. “Open 
Systems of hiol seen as applicable to state and local 
College and d education, but not to every individual 
and guidance versity, Principles of prediction, learning, 
Applicants in i ould lead to the placement of college 

stitutions that are neither too difficult nor 
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remediation, tutoring, coaching, and perhaps curricular 
reform can bridge. (6 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 
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11691. Elliott, Katherine K. (Wayne State U.) A 
cross-cultural study of non-intellectual correlates of 
achieving and low achieving boys. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6872- 
6873. 

11692. Haider, Santosh J. (U. Illinois) Parental 
attitudes and child-rearing practices as related to 
academic underachievement. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6402. 

11693. Hirsch, Jay G. & Costello, Joan. (Inst. for 
Juvenile Research, Chicago, Ill.) School achievers and 
underachievers in an urban ghetto. Elementary School 
Journal, 1970(Nov), Vol. 71(2), 78-85.—Presents some 
psychiatric and psychological findings from a group of 
23 intensively studied children evenly divided between 
boys and girls and achievers and underachievers. With 
intelligence quotient, determined by the Lorge-Thorn- 
dike Intelligence Tests, and family circumstances con- 
trolled, differences in academic achievement as meas- 
ured by school grades and standardized achivement tests 
could reasonably be expected to reflect variations in 
individual characteristics of the children and variations 
in their family experience of a more subtle nature than 
merely the fact of the presence of 2 parents in the home. 
The psychiatrist saw the children in 3 sessions and the 
psychologist administered the WISC, TAT, Rosenzweig 
Picture-Frustration Study, a sentence completion test, 
tests of visual and auditory perception, and a test for 
impulse control. The variables that seemed most impor- 
tant for distinguishing between achievers and under- 
achievers were the psychiatrist's and the psychologist's 
ratings of the children’s interpersonal relationships and 
self-concepts.—S. R. Diamond. 

11694. Williams, Julia A. (U. Illinois) Sex role 
conflict and academic achievement: A study of 
superior women students. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6419-6420. 


CURRICULUM & PROGRAMS 


11695. Adams, Leah D. (U. Michigan) The effect of 
training on the linear ordering ability of prekinder- 
garten disadvantaged children. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6391. 

11696. Alschuler, Alfred. (Harvard U.) Psycholog- 
ical education and growth communities. Educational 
Opportunity Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 172-183.—The 
problems of psychological education are comparable to 
others that represent a major breakthrough in knowl- 
edge. The extrinsic problems of psychological education 
include the lack of facilities that offer training to 
prospective workers in that area and the lack of concern 
of most educators in the training of the whole child. 
Among the intrinsic problems are the lack of clarity, and 
whether or not psychological educational training has a 
lasting effect on the trainee. Another problem is the 
identification of the ingredients of the courses in 
psychological education that produce long-term desir- 
able effects. The history of growth communities that 
nurtured psychological education has been discouraging. 
Over 200 of such utopian communities have failed. The 
longest-lived utopian communities that emphasize psy- 
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chological education are the kibbutzim that are held 
together by the daily problem of life and 4еаїһ.—А. J. 
Ter Keurst. 

11697. Alschuler, Alfred. (Harvard U.) The origins 
and nature of psychological education. Educational 
Opportunity Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), I-16.—A new 
approach is discerned that combines education with 
psychology courses for the purpose of developing the 
human potential in normal persons. Some of these 
emphases in ideal adult functioning include achievement 
motivation, creative thinking, interpersonal sensitivity, 
identity, self-reliance, and value clarity. The origin of this 
newer emphasis in psychology is the shift away from 
almost complete concern about the abnormal to the life 
of the normal. This new emphasis is also the result of the 
dissatisfaction with the program of the secondary schools 
in their underemphasis on the students’ preparation for 
mature adulthood. The goals of psychological education 
are the development within a person of a constructive 
dialogue with one’s fantasy life, the use of nonverbal 
exercises as found in meditation, the exploration of one’s 
emotional responses to the world, and realizing the 
importance of adjustment to the “here a: Ow." 
Courses in psychological education should ‘result in 
voluntary internalized behavior and individual respon- 
sibility—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11698. Alschuler, Alfred & Thompson, Roy. (Harvard 
U.) How to increase achievement motivation. Edu- 
cational Opportunity Forum, 1969(Fal) Vol. 1(4), 95- 
108.—The achievement motive can be described as 
“entrepreneural” behavior by which a person seeks to 
attain high standards of excellence. The person with a 
high achievement motivation is generally restless, self- 
confident, seeks out situations that he can control, is 
sensitive to the feedbacks to his behavior, and is socially 
mobile upward. Increasing one’s achievement motivation 
is usually indirectly accomplished by implanting a 
striving for excellence, such as emphasizing the impor- 
tance of self-motivation and self-reward. Several exam- 
ples are discussed in which the emphasis on group norms 
of performance in the classroom fails to reinforce 
positively the achievement motives of the individual 
pupil—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11699. Belasco, Simon. (Pennsylvania State U.) C'est 
la guerre? Or can cognition and verbal behavior 
co-exist in second language learning. Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, 1970(Oct), Vol. 54(6), 395-412 —Disputes 
the assumption that a cognitive approach is mutually 
exclusive with a verbal-behavior approach. Nonetheless, 
nothing new in terms of developing language rather than 

be accomplished by merely 
by the term 


11700. Bilker, Larry M. 
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issues in sex education as an aspect of health, 
education. Journal of School Health, 1969(Oct), Vol 
39(8), 525—537.— Includes (a) an overview of sex instruc. 
tion in public schools, (b) the degree of student 
sophistication, (c) the morality of premarital intercourse 
and conception, and (d) masturbation.—G, S. Spitzer, 

11702. Boe, Sue. (Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Assn., Consumer Services, Washington, D.C.) Philos- 
ophy and objectives for a drug education program, 
Journal of School Health, 1971(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 11- 
16.—A curriculum guide is offered for use by "teachers 
from kindergarten through grade twelve" in 
implementing drug education programs for youth, A 
multidisciplinary approach is presented.—G. S. Spitzer. 

11703. Bonboir, Anna. (U. Louvain, Lab. of Ex- 
perimental Pedagogy, Belgium) Quelques modes 
d'approche du travail des écoliers: Contribution à la 
pédagogie expérimentale de la langue maternelle. 
[Some approaches to school work: A contribution to the 
experimental pedagogy of the mother tongue.] Revue de 
Psychologie et des Sciences de | "Education, 1971, Vol. 6(1), 
34-47.—Presents some considerations about grammat- 
ical analysis teaching, and results of research on the 
knowledge of grammatical functions of 6th-yr elemen- 
tary schoolchildren. The problem was whether the 
grammatical terminology of functions was possessed to 
the same extent as the capacity to "grasp" these 
functions. 2 types of tests were used: Analysis I which 
was concerned with the formal aspect, i.e., knowledge of 
the functions and the nature of words or sets of words, 
together with their exact denomination. Analysis II 
concerned the functional aspect, i.e., the understanding 
of the meaning of functions, ie, the existing rela- 
tionships among words or word sets of a sentence - 
excluding any terminology. 3 parallel forms we 4 
established for each test. The formal analysis аре ' 
to Бе more difficult than the functional one. ДП 
synthesis of collected observations shows the oon 
lags and confusions about the different analyzed notions. 
(Flemish summar )—English summary. 

11704. Borouglis Mary C. (Michigan State U.) ы 
stimulation of verbal behavior in culturally " 
advantaged three-year-olds through a proe ants 
mother-child interaction at home using ch M ) 
books. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197\(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6890-6891. id Jy & 

11705. Breyer, Norman L., Calchera, ара E n: 
Cann, Christine; (U. Connecticut) Behavior. UN 
Sulting from a distance. Psychology in the PUDE 
1971(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 172-176.—Investigated the ot 
of behavior modification in a 5th grade aro 
by a Ist-yr teacher. The behavior modification рор ей 
was conducted Бу 2 consultant Os who were iet 
by a practicum supervisor located in a universi Seat in 
Results show a significant and stable improve Tonski: 
both teacher and classroom behavior, —H. Kacz Santa 

11706. Brown, George I. (U. ашо 
Barbara) An introduction to humanistic ei О p- 
weekend workshop for educators. D ra —De- 
Portunity Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 138-189 of 
scribes a weekend seminar for educators in mong the 
affective teaching techniques. Included а strange! 
techniques is the formation of dyads DE mout 
who seek to communicate by means other e was 
noises. The general theory of the various ШП leari 
that participants in the program shou f the “PSY 
communicate by dispensing with the use O 
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» behind which individuals hide.—A. J. 


| 11707. Соор, Richard Н. & Sigel, Irving E. (U. North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill) Cognitive style: Implications 
for learning and instruction. Psychology in Schools, 
\971(Apr), Vol. 8(2), 152-161.—Reviews the theory and 


research in t 


he area of cognitive style. It is concluded 


that models for individualized instructional programs are 
difficult to develop because of the variability in infor- 
- mation processing. It is suggested that teachers should 
become aware of the relationship between teaching 


- strategies and 


information processing.—H. Kaczkowski. 


11708. Core, Harry M. (Lake County Mental Health 
Clinic, Mentor, О.) Mental health consultation in a 
Head Start program. Hospital & Community Psychiatry, 
1970(Jun), Vol. 21(6), 183 185.—Describes a 1968 Head 
Start (HS) program in which an HS caseworker was 
assigned to go with clinic consultants on all classroom 
visits. The consultant's main task was to help teachers 
reduce their expectations to a realistic level and recog- 


nize limited р; 


ains made by their students. They also 


helped establish communications between teachers and 
their students’ parents. By the end of the 7-wk HS 
rm 105 out of 180 children showing maladaptive 


еһауіог had 


shown marked improvement and many 


referrals had been made to other agencies. The social- 


izing process а! 


nd enrichedsenvironment were considered 


major influences in modifying the Ss’ behavior.—P. 


Hertzberg. 


a 11709. Dearden, Marlin Н. & Jekel, James F. (Griffin 
Е Drug Education Program, Derby, Conn.) A pilot 
program in high school drug education utilizing 


non-directive 


techniques and sensitivity training. 


24.—"On the basis of . . . 5 hypotheses . . . it was decid- 


TA of School Health, 1971(Mar), Vol. 41(3), 118- 


d to allow. . 


.[12 high school] students to develop а 


оле questionnaire and to administer it to the 
ve ody of the school. The ultimate goal however, 
sed Net of a method of drug education 
К ш п the group process that took place among the 
| $ as they developed and administered the ques- 


tionnaire,” 
eval 


remedi; 
dents, 


derg 


E A discussion of the student questionnaire and 
AW HEI о the student discussion groups are in- 
1 i Salvi 
E Di Salvi, R. Daniel. (Newark State Coll.) A 
гат for undergraduate evening stu- 
CODE Education, J97Y (Spr), Vol. 21(3). 186- 
mM ucted a factorial experiment with 100 un- 
€ evening students to evaluate 5 degrees of 


Spitzer. 


reatm 
ent and 2 levels of college experience. Results are 


reported i; 


Variables: (a) ы of postmeasure gains on 4 dependent 
speed Үр Study orientation, level of comprehension, 
b comprehension, and (c) GPA. Differences 


etWeen 
Statistical] 
sion, which 


ee of all treatment groups were not 
gnificant except for speed of comprehen- 


and kind ој was also statistically affected by the amount 


NOt contrib 
Ormances, 
Volunt; 


тісі 


асай, 


аи received. Levels of experience did 
NE Significant differences to mean per- 
arily bes. concluded that evening students will 
and that parti Icipate in a reading-study skills program, 


pation is accompanied by improvement 


em 
„171. 1С performance. (24 ref.)—Journal abstract. 


тпай, O. 


ngle, John D. (Princeton High School, 


) Giftedness and writing: Creativity in 


е class; А 
14а), 220-929 2 Child Quarterly, 1970(Win), Vol. 
Practica] writing Ithough the necessity of instruction in 


Ing techniques is acknowledged, it is 


stressed that creative writing must also be a part of the 
curriculum. The approach for initiating projects is 
extremely open in that it is begun with a single word or 
picture and pupils are told to follow whatever thought 
impulses they receive. In addition to this technique, the 
capacities of the mind are stressed, and an attempt is 
made to convince pupils that any limitations they 
experience are self-imposed. Another of the goals is to 
get society to view writing for its own merit and not 
allow factors of the author’s age or status to interfere. 
—S. Krippner. 

11712. Feshbach, Seymour & Adelman, Howard S. (U. 
California, Los Angeles) An experimental program of 
personalized classroom instruction in disadvantaged 
area schools. Psychology in the Schools, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
8(2), 114-120.—Describes the general conceptualization 
of personalized instruction that was initiated in 8 
disadvantaged area-elementary schools. Emphasis is 
placed on pupil responsibility in the learning process as 
manifested in self-direction, self-selection, self-evalua- 
tion, and interstudent cooperation. Some implications 
for future investigations are suggested.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11713. Fransen, Forest J. & Landholm, Joanne. 
(Thomas A. Edison School, Denver, Colo.) Changing 
behavior by personalizing learning. Journal of School 
Health, 1971(Feb) Vol. 41(2), 70-73.—Describes а 
program in an elementary school where members of 
multidisciplinary teams met with groups of students for 
discussion sessions. Goals were set to: (a) effect a change 
in behavior, (b) improve self-image, and (с) effect an 
improved climate in group living. No research design 
was utilized. Results of the program are discussed.—G. 
S. Spitzer. 

11714. Freiheit, Beryle R. (United States Interna- 
tional U., San Diego, Calif.) Effectiveness of a daily 
auditory training program for Spanish-speaking 
children learning English. Dissertation Abstracts In- 
ternational, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6399. 

11715. Friedman, Sonya K. (Wayne State U.) A 
structured curriculum in perceptual development 
designed to increase the reading readiness scores 
of kindergarten children. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6874. 

11716. Gendel, Evalyn S. & Green, Pauline В. (State 
Dept. of Health, Topeka, Kan.) Sex education con- 
troversy: A boost to new and better programs. 
Journal of School Health, 1971(Jan), Vol. 41(1), 24— 
28.—Reports on a survey of education about human 
growth and development, family life, and sex education 
in Kansas schools. Short-term objectives are delineated 
as are the strengths and limitations of the study. A list of 
recommendations is included.—G. S. Spitzer. 

11717. Harvey, Ann L. (Cornell U.) Goal-setting 
behavior in high school girls. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6403-6404. 

11718. Harvey, Dexter A. (Indiana U.) The effects of 
level of aspiration and team competition as moti- 
vational techniques upon children's performances 
on selected sports skill tests. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6383. 

11719. Herman, A. B. (U. Calgary, Alberta, Canada) 
Effects of high school program choice on self- 
concept. Alberta Journal of Educational Research, 
1971(Mar), Vol. 17(1), 13-18.—A 5l-item Q-sort was 
administered to 174 “matriculation” and 131 vocational, 
business, or general course 10th graders. Ss were required 
to indicate actual as well as ideal self. No significant 
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difference in self-rating was noted when matriculated Ss 
were compared with the others. Neither were any 
between group sex differences noted. Females within the 
nonmatriculated groups rated themselves higher than did 
males within that group. Other significant differences 
were noted in both matriculated and nonmatriculated 
groups with respect to intelligence. Those Ss above 
average in intelligence were found to rate themselves 
higher than did those below average in intelligence.—N. 
M. Chansky. 

11720. Hoyman, Н. S. (U. Illinois) Our most 
explosive sex education issue: Birth control. Journal 
of School Health, 1969(Sep), Vol. 39(7), 458-470.—Calls 
for the availability of birth control information in sex 
education. Included is a summary description of sex 
education in Sweden, and the implications it has for 
American schools.—G. S. Spitzer. 

11721. Johnson, Carl I. (U. Denver) A descriptive 
study of the relationship of certain critical values 
and motivational achievement to self-concept in 
reticent and non-reticent speakers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6757- 
6758. 

11722. Katz, Richard. (Brandeis U.) A solo-survival 
experience as education for personal growth. Edu- 
cational Opportunity Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 38- 
53.— Presents a personal account of reactions to a 3-day 
solo-survival experience on an uninhabited wooded 
island. Such an experience can lead to personal growth in 
keeping with the person's abilities to rely on his own 
character resources, such as initiative, responsibility, and 
self-discipline. Comparison is made between solo- 
survival experiences and certain initiation rites of the 
Plains Indians, religious retreats of the Jesuits, and 
meditation exercises of the Zen Buddhists.—4. J. Ter 
Keurst. 

11723. Kleinerman, Gerald; Grossman, Michael; 
Breslow, James, & Goldman, René. (St. Luke's Hosp. 
Center, Div. of Community Psychiatry, New York, N.Y.) 
Sex education in a ghetto school. Journal of School 
Health, 1971(Јап), Vol. 41(1), 29-33.— Teaching-learning 
about sex is a complex enterprise wherein issues of 
content and process deserve careful attention. This 
report describes a particular approach, the purposeful 
solicitation of questions on sex from the students by the 
teacher. Its value is twofold: (a) concrete documentation 
of the details of student concern in sexual matters, and 
(b) facilitation of the actual educational process in ways 
beneficial to both teacher and student. The student 
questions are categorized and presented, They stand as 
sufficient testimony to the necessity and potential 
usefulness of sex education programs in the school 
system today.—Journal summary. 

11724. Lake, Dale. (Boston U.) Sensitivity training: 
Some cautions and hopes. Educational Opportunity 
Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 156-171.—The training 
Broup or sensitivity training is not an end in itself but a 
means to an end. As suggested by J. P. Campbell and M. 
D. Dunnette (see PA, Vol. 42:16204), there are few, if 
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nation of the means developed to attain such objectives, 
—A. J. Ter Keurst. è 

11725. Larsen, Ronald L. & Boody, Charles б. (Ohio 
U.) Some implications for music education in the 
work of Jean Piaget. Journal of Research In Music 
Education, 1971(Spr), Vol. 19(1), 35-50,—Presents a 
short summary of Piaget’s research on the qualitative 
development of intellectual structures, followed by 
discussion of 2 implications: (a) “The teacher must 
provide needed concrete data (generally ‘perceptions’ in 
the case of music) for the child to ma (b) “The 
learning situation must be structured so that the child is 
only required to use 1 grouping at a time in his thought 
manipulations.”—D, Higbee. 

11726. Lempert, Henrietta. (South Shore Protestant 

Regional School Board, Montreal, Quebec, Canada) 
Volunteers as tutors of exceptional children. Psy- 
chology in the Schools, 1971(Арг), Vol. 8(2), 129- 
134.—Describes a pilot study to determine the feasibility 
of establishing a learning clinic staffed by supervised 
parent volunteers within an elementary school located in 
a culturally disadvantaged neighborhood. H. 
Kaczkowski. 
11727. Machen, Robert B. (American U.) The effect 
of ten hours of instruction in sex education on 
anxiety related to sex concepts. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6407. 

11728. Mantz, Genelle. A mental health unit for 
fourth and fifth grades. Journal of School Health, 
1969(Nov), Vol. 39(9), 658-661.—Describes a brief 
mental health project wherein certain goals were estab- 
lished to foster the mental health of 4th and 5th 
graders.—G. S. Spitzer. 

11729. McConnell, Freeman & Horton, Kathryn. 
(Vanderbilt U., Medical School) Effects of earl 
language training for culturally disadvantaged р 
School children. Journal of School Health, 1969(Nov), 
Vol. 39(9), 661-665.—Describes a 4-yr project W e| 
early language training for culturally. disadvan ШЕ 
preschool children is emphasized. Preliminary results 
discussed.—G. S. Spitzer. 

11730. Nevala, Leo R. (U. Wisconsin) A study ouis 
relationships of selected socio-psychological ns 
demographic factors to the proclivity to ona d- 
education and training in a program for tional 
vantaged adults. Dissertation Abstracts Internatio 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6333. " 5 

ae Nicholas, John В, (U. California, Berkan 
Modality of verbal instructions for problem 
transfer for a science hierarchy. Dissertation A 10. 
International, 197\(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6409 640. 

11732. Page, William Т. (U. Illinois) The, o, 
opment of a test to measure anticipati сы ла 
municative anxiety. WS. Abstracts Interi 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6760. rt 

11753" Rice, James A. (U. Houston) He 
screening: Effectiveness of a teacher-adml 122202), 
battery. Perceptual & Motor Skills, 1971(ApD У sad Start 
675-678.—Studied a number of issues for 15 ў 
children (66 Negroes, 71 Latins, and 16 Otis-Lennon 
Screening instruments included (a) the Sequencing 
Mental Ability Test, the Auditory Vocal Sedi. 
subtest of the Illinois Test of Psycholinguist Test, The 
Experimental Edition, and the Bender Gesta e: Signif- 
principal conclusions are: (a) these children tor areas, 
icantly more deficient in the perceptual-mon tal 
race notwithstanding, than in either the areas 
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ability or auditory memory, (b) the battery has effec- 


tively selected children for individual psychological 
evaluation insofar as measured intelligence is the 
criterion, (c) even ыя the scope of a single ar jet 
ide community ifferences may exist, and as a 
ошпес; no single set of training procedures is likely 
to be adequate for all communities, and (d) ethnic 
differences |} the various skill areas were significant. 
—Journal abstract. 

11734. Schneiderman, Gerald M. (New York U.) The 
relationship of cognitive differentiation of types of 
lack history course content and attitude change of 
black seventh-grade students. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6413. 

11735. Simon, Sidney В. (Temple U.) Promoting the 
search for values. Educational Opportunity Forum, 
1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 75- 84.— The difficulty in teaching 
values is that they are not usually the outcome of direct 
verbal instruction but are implanted by indirect non- 
verbal means, such as the modeling processes. The 
strategies for value clarification or value structuring 
include the use of weekly individual-reaction ques- 
tionnaires by which the S indicates his gripes and high 
points, the use. of autobiographies, time diaries, and 
reactions to ambiguous situations. Some of the criteria 
that structure the teaching of values are: the values 
should be socially cherished, a part of a repeated pattern, 
chosen from alternatives, freely chosen after due reflec- 
tion, socially reinforced, and become motives for 
action—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

5 11736. Slapo, Daniel. (City Coll., City U. New York, 
hool of Education) The effect of problem-solving 
puting on the creative art work of sixth grade 
рл; Graduate Research in Education & Related 
mires 1969(Spr), Vol. 4(2), 42-62.—Studied how to 
elp children incorporate more original ideas into their 
att production. Ss were 30 6th graders. The instructional 
a Was a series of problem-solving tasks presented 
mute stories with cartoon illustrations in booklet 
each, ue were 16 lessons with an average of 35 pages 
hire п Opaque projector was used in order for the 
fo үт уч read to the entire class at 1 time and was 
Pa, by oral discussions of the problems. The test 
ict а framed 6” x 9 1⁄4” paper on which the S drew a 
2 ure appropriate to children playing in a school yard. 
whether es were evaluated by 4 art teachers as to 
on i T they were stimulus-free or stimulus-bound, and 
oup H Results indicate that the experimental 
an did 15 did significantly better on these variables 
childs the 15 controls. Findings suggest that school- 
are trained to give responses similar to teachers’ 
pe Training by projecting the lessons on a screen 
Produc d class encouraged oral discussion and 
Needed enthusiasm and involvement. Further study is 
these > see if this creative expression remains with 
indicates | if continuous training is necessary. The study 
develo ed in creative expression can be stifled or 
Variables 3 accord with atmosphere and curriculum 
11737, cad ref.)—Journal abstract. 

Stll-concept соз унеш R. (U. Akron) Changes in 
Б MPensator ing from participation in college 
агае? А education programs as measured by 
"ational, Тал, ариг Dissertation Abstracts 

0511738. Stine, O ), Vol. 31(12-A), 6417. 
Nando р » Oscar C., Saratsiotis, John S., & Furno, 
gic ang bona Maryland. Baltimore) Selected neuro- 
vioral findings of children entering an 


early school admissions project from culturally 
deprived neighborhoods. Journal of School Health, 
1969(Sep), Vol. 39(7), 470-477.—Describes and discusses 
the frequency of selected neurological measurements in 
children categorized as culturally deprived who were 
introduced to public education at age 4. The process 
consisted of: (a) parent interview, (b) health measure- 
ments, and (c) mental measurement. The importance of 
the multiple-discipline evaluative approach in helping 
culturally disadvantaged children is stressed.—G. S. 
Spitzer. 

11739. Whitman, Myron & Whitman, Joan. (U. 
Illinois, Chicago Circle) Behavior modification in the 
classroom. Psychology in the Schools, 1971(Apr). Vol. 
8(2), 176-186.—Reviews the theoretical rationale for 
behavior modification and compares it to traditional 
psychotherapies. Some behavior modification techniques 
for the classroom management of maladaptive behavior 
are suggested.—H. Kaczkowski. 

11740. Wolfe, Barry E. (U. Florida) A comparison of 
the impact of two kindergarten programs on the 
creative performance of disadvantaged Negro chil- 
dren. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6886. 


Teaching Methods & Teaching Aids 


11741. Bjerstedt, Ake. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) System analysis in instructional program- 
ming: The initial phases of the program construction 
process. Didakometry, 1971(Apr), No. 30, 119 p. 
“Describes the construction of a self-instructional 
system as a process with 3 main phases: (a) system 
analysis: preparatory work; (b) system synthesis: con- 
struction of a preliminary system version; and (c) system 
modification and evaluation: postconstruction control 
and improvement. An introductory discussion of some 
basic principles of instructional programming is pre- 
sented, and major subphases within the preparatory 
work are discussed.— Journal abstract. 

11742. Bjerstedt, Ake. (School of Education, Malmö, 
Sweden) System synthesis in instructional program- 
ming: The intermediate phases of the program 
construction process. Didakometry, 1971(May), No. 
32, 82 p.—Considers the system synthesis phase, the 
construction of a preliminary system version, in the 
building of a self-instructional system. Various aspects of 
the writing of a preliminary version, e.g., choice of flow 
model, working out the information component of 
instructional units, designing response requests, and 
result indications are discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11743. Bohac, Joseph J. & Frank, Peter R. (United 
States International U., San Diego, Calif) The effec- 
tiveness of the teaching machine as a method of 
teaching vocabulary and the relationships of per- 
sonality types to the teaching machine as a method 
of instruction. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6394. 

11744. Boudin, Henry M. (U. Michigan) The ripple 
effect in classroom management. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6395. 

11745. Brown, Bobby R., Hansen, Duncan N., 
Thomas, David B., & King, Arthur D. (Florida State U.) 
Learner control of automated instruction. 
NAVTRADEVCEN, Technical Report, 1970(Aug), No. 
68-C-0071-3, 32 p.—Investigated the effects of 3 varia- 
tions of learner control and 1 instructor control condi- 
tion: (a) selection of media-device and information load, 
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(b) selection of repetition by branching, and (с) selection 
of topic sequence. 15 undergraduate and 40 graduate 
students served as Ss. By means of the IBM 1500 system, 
material was presented via (a) CRT instructional 
terminals with light pen response, (b) typewriter instruc- 
tional terminals with keyboard response, and (c) a 
manually operated multiple tape deck player with 
multiple sets of earphones for individual audio pres- 
entations with written responses. Significant pre-post 
improvement was observed across all groups. However, 
learner control did not improve performance in com- 
parison to the no learner control group. Data reveal that 
the no learner control condition was superior on the 
posttest. The pattern of choices of information level 
(terse, medium, redundant) which learners made under 
learner control of presentation device and redundancy 
level seems to indicate that Ss did choose device 
redundancy level combinations which tended to optimize 
the memory load of the device-material combination. 
Results observed for learner control of sequence suggest 
that the amount of information presented to guide 
student decisions in sequencing may be a critical 
variable. (19 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11746. Bruininks, Robert H., Lucker, William G., & 
Gropper, Robert L. (U. Minnesota) Psycholinguistic 
abilities of good and poor reading disadvantaged 
first-graders. Elementary School Journal, 1970(Apr), 
Vol. 70(7), 378-386.—Disadvantaged children who had 
attended Grade 1 in either 1964 or 1965, and had 
participated in experimental reading and language 
development projects, served as Ss. 1 group of 171 Ss 
were taught to read with a series that used the initial 
teaching alphabet and another group of 160 were taught 
to read with a series that used traditional orthography. 
All were finally classified as "good" or “poor” readers. 
Toward the end of Grade 1, Ss in both reading 
approaches were given the Illinois Test of Psycholin- 
guistic Abilities, Experimental Edition. The prediction 
that poor readers would be significantly inferior to good 
readers on psycholinguistic abilities was partially sup- 
ported. Findings suggest "the need to incorporate 
intensive auditory perception and language training into 
the reading readiness program for disadvantaged Ist- 
graders who have auditory deficits." (26 ref.)—S. R. 
Diamond. 

11747. Coleman, Richard G. (U. North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill) An operant technique for elementary 
classrooms. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6872. i 

11748. Froseth, James О. (U. Wisconsin) Using MAP 
scores in the instruction of beginning students in 
instrumental music. Journal of Research in Music 
Education, 1971(Spr), Vol. 19(1), 98-105.—The Musical 
Aptitude Profile (MAP) was administered to 190 5th and 
6th graders prior to their receiving any instrumental 
music instruction. Using ratings of tape-recorded per- 
Ї C ides at. of the Ist yr. of 
instruction as a criterion, it was found that students did 
significantly better (although the differences were small) 
when teachers had knowledge of MAP scores than when 


11749. Greenberg, Marvin & Huddleston, Don R. (U. 
for developing aural discrimi- 
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of a program on “the instruments of the огсһеѕіга 
Higbee. 4 

11750. Hartley, James. (Memorial U., St. John’s 
Newfoundland, Canada) Factors affecting the eff 
ciency of learning from programed instruction, AV 
Communication Review, 1971(Sum), Vol, 19(2), 133- 
148.—Reports results of the Factors Affecting the 
Efficiency of Learning from Programed Instruction 
project carried out between March 1967 and September 
1970. 3 main areas were investigated: (a) programmed 
learning in pairs, (b) the teacher and programmed 
learning, and (c) the effects of pretesting on posttest 
performance. Methodology, results, and discussion are 
provided in each area. Summaries of 14 technical papers 
which grew out of the project are also provided.—D, E. 
Anderson. 

11751. Harvey, William L. (U. Southern California) A 
study of the cognitive and affective outcomes ofa 
collegiate science learning game. CAI Center Tech- 
nical Report, 1970(Nov), No. 17, 147 p.—Examined the 
effects of playing a science education game on (a) 
attitudes toward science, (b) general confidence in 
mastery of science, (c) general achievement in science, 
and (d) mastery of specific scientific concepts. 78 black 
teachers enrolled in science education courses were 
assigned to 2 classes using either the learning game or the 
traditional lecture-discussion approach. Pretest scores 
for each group did not differ significantly, but posttest 
Scores revealed significantly superior scores for the 
experimental group in all areas examined, Stepwise 
multiple regression analyses for high and low achieve- 
ment groups indicate that low achievers benefited most 
from the gaming strategy. The learning game thus 
reduced the differences in achievement detected in the 
pretest, while raising the achievement mean score E 
entire group. Results suggest that a learning game of this 
type may be an effective agent in providing a learnin 
environment that fosters growth in the cognitive an 
affective domains. (54 ref.)—Journal abstract. — Test 

11752. Hoffnung, Priscilla S. (U. Cincinnati) 5 
anxiety and feedback in programmed learn a 
оп Abstracts International, 197\(May), Vol 

1(11-B), 6903. 

11753. Ives, John М. A strategy for instructional 
television research. AV Communication Re H 
1971(Sum), Vol. 19(2), 149-160.— Discusses the e 06 
closed-circuit ТУ іп the general understanding Кз 
education process. The approach proposed wm. 
Specific programs, identified effects that the (pe that 
may produce, defines more rigorously the Mae 
may produce these effects, and subsequently un ‘ables 
experimental studies to investigate further the Meo 
and their effects. Techniques based on test iten ol 
and intercorrelations are suggested as à e. irical 
building a body of know Ee based on emp 
eneralizations.—JD. E. Anderson. 7 
11754. Jackson, Kenneth M. (U. Washington) A 
communication approach to programme! Apr), Vol 
tion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 197 (Apr) 
31(10-B), 6240-6241. , (U. 

eee Johnston, James M. & Pennypacker, Н. 3 
Florida) A behavioral approach to сока 6(3) 219- 
American Psychologist, 1971(Mar), Vol. teaching 
244.—Describes a program of research one chniques 
methods and their results, comparing these arch was 
with other instructional procedures. The um dological 
conducted from the philosophical and me 
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perspective of an empirical approach to instructional 
rocedures in higher education. The techniques included 
using skilled students to teach other students, precise 

ification of curricula, continuous recording and 
graphing of performance data, individualized definition 
of performance criteria, and frequent assessment inte- 
grated with teaching. The roles of a number of variables 
critical to the success of such teaching activities are 
discussed. (25 ref.)—J. M. Johnston. 

11756. Kamedula, Eugeniusz. Efektywność 
nauczania przy pomocy filmu. [Teaching effectiveness 
by means of films.] Prace Wydziału Filozoficzno- 
Historycznego: Seria Psychologia-Pedagogika, 1970, No. 
17, 297-331.—Studied the effects of films used as 
educational aids (a) for the mastery of subjects pre- 
sented, (b) for a better retention of the instruction 
offered, and (c) for subject matter memorized by low 
achievers, It was found that the subject presented was 
үр porer yi cg i bir films than in 

sons without. them. Ss who had 4 or more un- 
satisfactory marks before memorized 20.8% more in- 
йо than in conventional classes. The retention of 
ы үе шге, after a mo. had elapsed, was 12.6% 
Or udents taught by audiovisual techniques 
Sm т those taught by conventional methods. For low 
|| гыш biology, the difference amounted to 20.3%. 
"он ү шн of Ss taught by audiovisual methods 
the m igher than the marks of Ss taught without 
[M perused, however, that these results should 
ie К Just as indicative, as only a few students 

ved and this experiment was of short duration. 
B ens von Toal. 
E Leja, Leon. Audiowizualne techniki 
ЕМ | Ich efektywność. [Audiovisual teaching 
nnti Their effectiveness.] Prace Wydziału 
ika 1970 z Beane: Seria. Psychologia-Pedagog- 
ШУА] ч A 269-296.—Studied the effectiveness of 
public Dol jemiprogrammd teaching in several 
specially franca E 1508, and vocational schools by 
BIS Dan ar ers with a teaching experience up 
malter was HE вскен lessons, the subject 
additional р sented verbally, and films were used 

ly for further information. The achievements 


spec 


Of the 
taught в were compared with those of students 
y conventional methods. It was found that in 


Class 1 пше" 
much bon audiovisual teaching the retention was 
y the r hun in the control classes. This was proven 
average ee by the students which were, at an 
audiovisual ‘me higher for the students taught by 
Audiovisual UE The economic aspects of the 
the high i hing techniques are discussed. In spite of 
15 believed s Costs, the introduction of these techniques 
effects obt to be advisable, due to the better teaching 
11758 REN (18 ref). —P. von Toal. 
agio] ilan, Mikulás & Barišová, Margita. (Рей. 
problému киш Inst., Bratislava, Czechoslovakia) К 
eld zmeny vyučovacieho procesu. 
ola, 1970(No anges in the teaching process.] Jednotná 
ectivep О0о), Vol. 229), 833-849.— Studied the 
ethod for th of the classical-programming teachin, 
Classes in the instruction of 2,158 3rd graders from 8 
Moravia, Then towns and villages of Slovakia and 
г. Only 355; method was applied 4 hr/wk over 1 school 
regular scho or the students failed the course, 51% for 
Tetumed 00] attendance. Results of a questionnaire 
"sponse aes teachers indicate a highly positive 
nontraditional method of teaching. 91% 
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indicated that they would continue to use the combined 
classical-programming method. (Russian summary) 
—English summary. 

_11759. Mordant, Gilberte. (U. Brussels, Belgium) La 
méthode Ramain et l'éducation des attitudes. [The 
Ramain method and the education of attitudes.] Revue 
Belge de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1970(Jun), Vol. 
32(130), 50-62.—Reviews the method developed by S. 
Ramain for the education of aptitudes and attitudes. The 
student is presented with various problems, objects, and 
tasks, some of which call for fixed responses, others 
which permit creativity. These situations are intended to 
provide illustrations of the student's basic thought 
processes, operational behaviors, reactions to success or 
failure, etc. Evidently, there is general agreement that the 
Ramain method seems to be a promising tool for 
assessing these dimensions of the personality, and 
assisting the individual to develop them during the 
formative years within the educational process.—L. A. 
Ostlund. 

11760. O'Reilly, Robert P. & Illenberg, Gregory J. 
(New York State Education Dept., Albany) Relation- 
ship of classroom grouping practices to diffusion of 
students’ sociometric choices and diffusion of 
students’ perception of sociometric choice. Cali- 


fornia Journal of Educational Research, 1971(May), Vol. 


22(3), 104-114.—Students in classrooms organized by 
pupil teams for instruction and students in conven- 
tionally structured classrooms were administered a 
sociometric device designed to measure the extent of 
social diffusion along the 3 dimensions of liking, school 
competence, and social power. Results were also ana- 
lyzed in terms of the graded or nongraded structure of 
the sample schools. Classrooms organized by pupil teams 
for instruction were consistently less diffuse in social 
structure than were the conventionally organized class- 
rooms, both graded and nongraded. This lack of social 
diffusion is interpreted to be the result of the unique 
instructional setting of the team learning classroom as 
opposed to the conventionally structured classroom. 
—Journal abstract. 

11761. Payne, Buryl. (Boston U.) Uncovering de- 
structive self criticism: A teaching technique based 
upon general semantics. Educational Opportunity 
Forum, 1969(Fal), Vol. 1(4), 85-94.—The work of A. К. 
Korzybski is cited to indicate the amazing rates of 
progress in the sciences against the relatively meager 
advancements in the social studies. It is posited that the 
vocabulary and language patterns of the latter are 
absolutistic while in the former they are relativistic. 
Some of the results of the latter are “either-or,” 
*all-inclusiveness," and *2.value logic" mechanisms of 
thinking. The relativistic emphasis of science results in 
thinking characterized by “degrees of truth,” “varying 
degrees of values,” “dynamic and flexible conclusions,” 
and “specificity with respect to time and place.” 
Excessive self-criticism can develop an absolutistic 
perception of one's work to the erosion of creative 
problem solving. Examples are given by which students 
can counterbalance the results of excessive, destructive 
self-criticism.—A. J. Ter Keurst. 

11762. Pellegreno, Dominick D. (Iowa State U.) The 
class is a group. National Catholic Guidance Conference 
Journal, 197\(Spr), Vol. 15(3), 157-162.—Most teachers 
neglect to apply interpersonal techniques and group 
dynamics to classroom situations. Consultation tech- 
niques and concepts are presented for use by counselors 
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when interacting with teachers to use their classes as 
groups.—A. M. Cawley. 

11763. Scott, Joseph A. (U. Wisconsin) The effects 
on short- and long-term retention and on transfer of 
two methods of presenting selected geometry con- 
cepts. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Jun), 
Vol. 31(12-A), 6413. 

11764. Stallings, Jane A. (Stanford U.) Reading 
methods and sequencing abilities: An interaction 
study in beginning reading. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6415-6416. 

11765. Sullivan, Howard J., Okada, Masahito, & 
Niedermeyer, Fred C. (Southwest Regional Lab. for 
Educational Research & Development, Inglewood, 
Calif.) Learning and transfer under two methods of 
word-attack instruction. American Educational Re- 
search Journal, 1971(Mar), Vol. 8(2), 227-239.—Inves- 
tigated the effectiveness of 2 methods of word-attack 
instruction for beginning readers: the single-letter (SL) 
approach involving letter-by-letter sounding out of new 
words, and the letter-combination (LC) technique in 
which children are taught ending VC and VCC com- 
binations as single grapheme-phoneme units. 2 randomly 
assigned, matched groups of Ist graders (N = 48) 
received a systematic group instruction employing either 
SL or LC training on a 25 min/day basis for 27 days, 
The dependent variable was performance on an 80-item 
posttest assessing Ss ability to read (a) words and letter 
sounds practiced during training, and (b) transfer words 
composed of practiced grapheme-phoneme units. Anal- 
ysis of variance revealed a significant Treatment x Abil- 
ity interaction. Low-ability SL-trained Ss scored 15 
points higher (р < .05) on the posttest than low ability 
LC Ss, while high ability SL Ss scored 10 points lower 
than their LC counterparts. The very substantial learning 
and transfer gains registered by both the SL and LC 
groups indicated the desirability of frequent and sys- 
tematic word-attack instruction for beginning readers. 
—Journal abstract. 
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and 4-man crews. Ss were 48 army men of 3 different 
rank groups. The test used miniaturized simulations of 
aircraft which were moved at scaled speeds, altitudes, 
and distances. The validity S 


effective crew Os tended to be less dependent upon other 
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crewmen judgments than the less effective 
—HumRRO. ue 
11767. Cory, Charles H. (U.S. Naval 
Training Research Lab., San Diego, Calif) A compar- 
ison of retention of category IVs and non-IVs in 
fifty-eight navy ratings. U.S. Naval Personnel & 
Training Research Laboratory Report, 1971(Mar), No, 
SRR 71-13, 10 p.—Analyzes data based on the men 
retained from a sample of approximately 19,500 after an 
everage of 9 yr. service in the United States Navy. After 
categorizing them by mental level within each of the 
ratings present in the sample, ratings and types of ratings 
most suitable for Navy Category IV men in terms of. 
long-term retention were determined. Ratings having few 
or no IVs to which IVs might be suited for assignment 
were identified. Category IV Ss were found to have been 
retained at a substantially lower rate and to be present in 
substantially fewer ratings than Ss in the other mental 
levels. Despite the overall lower than average rate, for 
many ratings IVs had rates of retention substantially 
higher than other mental levels.— Journal abstract. 
11768. Marcus, Edward E. (Public Personnel Assn, 
Chicago, Ill.) What do you mean, "evaluation?" 
Personnel Journal, 1971(May), Vol. 50(5), 354-358) 
411.—Discusses reductionistic models of evaluation, e 
value determination by mass, extension, assay, and 
consensus or negotiation, and evaluation as feedback 
and as a postmortem. Also, discussed are the semantics 
of evaluation, e.g., evaluation upon completion, at timed 
intervals and critical junctures, by exception and random 
sampling, and continuous evaluation.—S. Knapp. 
11769. Martin, Roger D. (U. Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada) Personality correlates of life 
insurance underwriters. Studies in Personnel Psychol: 
ogy, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 63-67.—The effectiveness of 
Gough’s Adjective Check List was evaluated as an 
indicator of potential life underwriter sales песе 
measured by total sales. 13 Ss from 1 branch i E 
company participated in the study. 2 test groups of t a 
Ss in the upper and lower thirds of the total ош ‘ 
total sales were compared. Significant differences n 
tween high- and low-sales groups are claimed on od 
Defensiveness, Favorable Adjectives Checked, E 
Self-Control subscales. No significant differences Mer 
found between groups on the Self-Confidence, i G 
ance, and Exhibition subscales. (French abstract) —. 6 
Tiedemann. З 
11770. McFann, Howard Н. (HumRRO, Div. MA 
Monterey, Calif) HumRRO research and pr No. 
100,000. HumRRO Professional Paper, 197000598 0 
33-70, 4 p.—Presents information on 3 major Наа of 
Projects concerned with training and 0 (ied 
men of varying ability levels, as determined P wi 
Armed Forces Qualification Test (AFQT) scores. Бай 
approximately 1600 tank crewmen, vehicle pure 
supply clerks, and cooks. Project I compared terit 18 
performance; Project II concentrated on liter: c dd 
quirements for military jobs; and Project III oe арр 
developing and testing instructional programs ability 
priate for simultaneously training men of vano АП. jo 
levels. Results indicate that (a) performance in аЗ 
improved as a function оѓ AFQT level апей asa 
increasing time on the job; (b) job knowledge v ч с) job 
function of AFQT leve and time on job: (0 if 
experience was more highly related than AFQ the job; 
job performance and information concer e aaa 
and (d) although the difference between Neg! 
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Caucasians on the AFQT was about 18 points, they 
formed equally well on the job sample and job 
frowledge tests —HumRRO. 4 

` 11771. Pinto, Patrick К. (U. Georgia) Subgrouping 
in prediction: A comparison of moderator and 
actuarial approaches. Dissertation Abstracts Interna- 
tinal, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6969. 

11772. Schmidt, Frank L. (Purdue U.) The relative 
ficiency of regression and simple unit predictor 
weights in applied differential psychology. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 
6969-6970. 


VOCATIONAL CHOICE & GUIDANCE 


11773. Astin, Helen S. & Myint, Thelma. (University 
Research Corp., Washington, D.C.) Career develop- 
ment of young women during the post-high school 
years. Journal of Counseling Psychology, 1971 (Jul), Vol. 
щй, 369-393.—Utilized the Project TALENT Data 
Bank, to study the career development of 5,387 women 
during the 5-yr period after high school. Multiple- 
discriminant analysis was the primary method of analysis 
utilized. From the predictor variables employed, the 
post-high school experiences were the best determinants 
of career outcomes. Educational attainment and mari- 
lalfamilial status best predicted whether women would 
choose to pursue careers in the sciences, professions. and 
teaching, or to be housewives and office workers. Of the 
personal variables, scholastic aptitudes—particularly 
those telated to mathematics—and socioeconomic status 
as well as early career choices were the best predictors. 
Concerning the patterns of stability and change in career 
plans over time, it is concluded that brighter women 
ee maintain or raise their vocational aspirations 
а less academically capable women plan on 

11774 cm (38 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

ntn iin ight, Lillian K. (U. California, Berkeley) 
| Н medical school. Dissertation Abstracts 
Mernational, 1971(A pr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6237 
11775, Greenhaus, Jeffrey Н. (New York U.) Selt- 
esteem and career salience as i 
lonal choice " ience as influences on voca- 
Abst and vocational satisfaction. Dissertation 

jn International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6966. 
William Е. ра, Nancy; Tupes, Ernest C., & Alley, 
performan Reiner differences in aptitude test 
'970(May) No 26 s AFHRL Technical Report, 
Independent rel рор 23 p.—Investigated the joint and 
formance А a ete peten Ари test pe 

( : t emographic-cultural variables, 
арй d Fetionships between these variables and the 
administered actor content. 5 test batteries were 

to groups of approximately 1,900 airmen 


tach. Multi 
there Multiple linear regression analyses indicate that 


еге wi Y c 
Selected. еш сат interaction effects for 6 of the 
Variables - The relationship between the cultural 


Kant for шей and each aptitude test was signif- 
tducational 106818. Significant net relationships of race, 
a Majority oe and geographical area were found with 
пр ap ce although wide differences were found 
Cultura] infl е tests in their sensitivity to demographic- 
Appeared E With regard to factor content, race 
its highest rel е related to tests in most factor areas, with 
had th j, Шоп$һ{р in the mechanical area. Education 
Teasonj " To relationships with verbal, numerical, and 
Mechanical OS and the lowest relationships with the 


area. No discernible trend with regard to 
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factor content was noted for geographical area.—Journal 
abstract. 

11777. Hogan, Robert; Hall, Robert, & Blank, Esther. 
(Johns Hopkins U., Center for Social Organization of 
Schools) An extension of the similarity-attraction 
hypothesis to the study of vocational behavior. 
Center for Social Organization of Schools Report, Johns 
Hopkins U., 1971(Jun), No. 105, 8 p-—Investigated the 
relationship between similarity of interests and likability, 
using methods comparable to those used in previous 
research on the effects of similarity of attitudes or 
personality on likability. 122 male undergraduates 
completed an activity preference scale. Ss were then 
assigned to groups and 4 wk. later rated answer sheets ` 
which, in comparison with their own, were (a) in 
complete agreement, (b) '/ in agreement and '⁄ in 
disagreement, and (c) in complete disagreement. A 
strong positive relationship was found between interest 
similarity and rated attraction. Implications of these 
findings for a major theory of vocational behavior are 
discussed.—Journal abstract. 

11778. Lau, Alan W. & Abrahams, Norman M. 
Reliability and predictive validity of the Navy Voca- 
tional Interest Inventory. U.S. Naval Personnel & 
Training Research Laboratory Report, 1971(Feb), No. 
SRR 71-16, 18 p—Presents an investigation of the 
reliability and validity of the Navy Vocational Interest 
Inventory (NVII) for a group of men retested 2 yr. after 
leaving the Navy. Previous findings on NVII test-retest 
reliability have been based on the responses of re- 
enlistees. Since reenlistment may indicate stability of 
vocational preferences and nonreenlistment a need for 
vocational change, an analysis of scale reliability for a 
sample of nonreenlistees is reported. A 2nd purpose was 
to obtain evidence for the predictive validity of the 
МУП. МУП retest scores of 174 Ss who took the МУП in 
1964 were compared to scores earned 6 yr. earlier, 
present civilian occupation, and self-reports of job 
performance and satisfaction. The relationship between 
reason for leaving and scale scores was also examined. 
Results indicate that (a) МУП scores tended to be stable 
whether based on responses from reenlistees or non- 
reenlistees; (b) the NVII has acceptable predictive 
validity; (c) moderate relationships between NVII scores 
and reports of civilian job satisfaction and performance 
were found; and (d) low scores were associated with 
separation from the Navy because of dissatisfaction with 
rating —Journal abstract. 

11779. Miller, Robert E. Development and stan- 
dardization of the Air Force Officer Qualifying Test 
Form K. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 1970(Jun), 
No. 70-21, 9 p.—Describes a new form (K) of the Air 
Force Officer Qualifying Test (AFOQT), standardized 
for implementation in Fiscal Year 1970. It closely 
resembles its predecessor in content, organization, and 
norming strategy, and yields pilot, navigator-technical, 
officer quality, verbal, and quantitative composite scores. 
Standardization involved utilization of the Project 
TALENT battery to relate AFOQT scores to perform- 
ance of Air Force Academy candidates and 12th grade 
males in the original Project TALENT national survey. 
AFOQT Form K extends the practice by which conver- 
sion tables are adjusted for the effects of formal 
education on raw scores. The Form K scoring manual 
contains 3 sets of conversion tables corresponding to less 
than 2 yr. of college, 2 or more yr. but not graduation, 
and graduation from college at the time of testing. 
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Corrections were made in the adjustment of the pilot 
composite for educational effects on the basis of 
operational experience with AFOQT-68 which showed 
that the adjustment was excessive. A revision of the 
AFOQT Manual for Interpretation, published simul- 
taneously with AFOQT Form K, contains information 
not peculiar to any 1 form. The revision includes a more 
extensive summary of technical data and brief ex- 
planation of each technical concept introduced.—Jour- 
nal abstract. 

11780. Mullins, Cecil J., Massey, Iris H., & Riederich, 
Larry D. Why airmen enlist. USAF AFHRL Technical 
Report, 1970(Aug), No. 70-29, 32 p.—Administered the 
Air Force Questionnaire to 41,098 newly enlisted airmen. 
1-way distributions were made of all responses, and then 
2-way distributional relationships were computed be- 
tween reasons for enlistment and other selected varia- 
bles. Educational opportunity was the reason most 
frequently given for Air Force enlistment, followed by 
wide choice of assignments, and then opportunity to 
travel. Reasons for enlistment appear to be associated 
with various other variables, e.g. indications of S's 
attitude toward enlistment in the absence of a draft, his 
career intentions, previous work experience, race, edu- 
cational level, and mental ability—Journal abstract. 

11781. Nuttall, Ronald L. & Fozard, James L. (Boston 
Coll., Inst. of Human Sciences) A reexamination of the 
Structure of the General Aptitude Test Battery 
aptitudes. Industrial Gerontology, 1971(Win), Vol. 8, 
1-18.—Examination of age and socioeconomic status of 
the 12 subtests of the General Aptitude Test Battery 
indicated that the intelligence factor (G) was composed 
of subtests which did not respond to these 2 variables. 
Parallel factor analyses on a sample of 1,146 28-83 yr. 
old men defined a new, 7-factor Structure in which 
Factor G is replaced by information processing ability 
(Factor IPA), and Factors P and Q, by perceptual detail 
discrimination (Factor PDD). Other factors in this new 
Scheme are manual dexterity (MD), pattern analysis 
capability (PAC), finger dexterity (F), motor coordina- 
tion (K), and verbal ability (V). “The replacement of the 
present 9 aptitudes with the new 7...should allow 
greater stability of aptitudes with older workers," (18 
ref.)—A. M. Cawley. 

11782. Pratt, Ann B. (U. Minnesota) Meanings of 
popular and unpopular occupations on the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Women. Dissertation 
E International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6317— 
6318. 

11783. Singh, L. C. (National Inst, of Education, New 
Delhi, India) Development of a bilingual occupa- 
tional differential. Indian Journal of Psychology, 1969, 
Vol. 44(1-4), 71-92.—The occupational differential was 
developed mainly X procedure used by 
Osgood, et al., for their semantic differentia] scale. in2 
Indian languages—Hindi and Kannada. The 1 


(U. Nebraska, Omaha) 
engineers in the Air 
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Force: A modified model for inter; 
of career intent. USAF AFHRL 
1970Tun), No. 70-27, 29 p.— Identified factors related p 
career intentions of scientists and engineers in the Air 
Force and examined assumptions underlying organiza- 
tional retention research for relevance to Air Force 
retention studies. A literature review was conducted anı 
a theoretical discussion of typical assumptions in 
retention research presented. A survey of scientists an 
engineers (N = 449) was then analyzed, using a modified 
model based on the theoretical discussion. Results 
suggest that career-oriented scientists and engineers may 
have a different need structure than their non-career- 
oriented counterparts. Needs for managing and applied 
research characterized the career-oriented scientist, while 
needs for pure research and scientific achievement 
characterized the non-career-oriented scientist, Career- 
oriented officers were generally more optimistic about 
satisfying important needs while in the Air Force, an 
preferred a professional-officer to a professional-scientist 
identity. Correlations between various aspects of active 
duty experience and career intent suggest that precom- 
missioning attitudes should be investigated further. 
Career-oriented scientists and engineers may start out 
career-oriented and their active duty experiences sustain 
that orientation. Non-career-oriented scientists and 
engineers may perceive active duty experiences as 
supporting their initial attitudes regarding a military 
career. This leaves only the initially undecided group to 
be significantly influenced by the quality of their active 
duty experiences. (42 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11785. Valentine, Lonnie D. & Vitola, Bart M. 
Comparison of self-motivated Air Force enlistees 
with draft-motivated enlistees. USAF AFHRL Ted 
nical Report, 1970(Jul), No. 70-26, 18 p.—To understan 
the impact of a move toward volunteer armed services on 
the characteristics of Air Force input, 2 groups of basic 
trainees were defined in terms of their draft vuln 
at the time of enlistment and their stated attitude (омад 
enlistment in the absence of a draft. These groups, 
identified as self-motivated and draft-motivated en- 
listees, with 209 and 347 Ss, respectively, were o 
on a number of dimensions. From o a 
derived from Ss responses to the Career АШ е ic 
and the Airman Biographical Survey, statistica d 2 
nificant differences were found between the 2 go ki 
Compared with draft-motivated Ss, self-motivate te 
were less well educated, came from a lower PX es 
nomic background, and performed less adequa Ee by 
ability tests. They were generally attracted to Seren 
the opportunity to learn a trade and were At ntry t0 
committed to a military career at time of initia Ti á 
service. Data also suggest that military senio ê 
made more attractive to draft-motivated im A тоге 
turing the personnel system to allow the individu 
control over his fate—Journal abstract. 


SELECTION & PLACEMENT 


11786. Curtis, Ervin W. & Alf, Edward F. Validity; 
Predictive efficiency, and practical sigama не 
Selection tests. U.S. Naval Personnel С L 13 P 
Technical Bulletin, 1970(Aug), No. STB ЛІ, Cf 
—Questions the practice of accepting. vai 
cients at face value as measures of practical Um tional 
This practice is evaluated by examining (ш efficiency 
relationship between 3 indexes of predictive ef cance 
—t, r, and E—and 3 measures of practical sig 


Preting correlates 
Technical Report 
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_the increase of the criterion mean, the expected 
roportion “satisfactory,” and the expected proportion 
in 10 criterion categories. The validity coefficient, r, is a 
inear function of the increase of the criterion mean and 
very nearly a linear function of the other 2 measures of 
practical significance; г? and E are related to these 3 
measures in a more curvilinear manner. A table is 
resented that gives the proportion expected in each of 
18 criterion categories as a function of r and the selection 
- müio.—Journal abstract. 
11787. Hooke, James F. & Krauss, Herbert H. 
(Virginia Commonwealth U.) Personality character- 
istics of successful police sergeant candidates. 
Journal of Criminal Law, Criminology & Police Science, 
971(Mar), Vol. 62(1), 104-106.—Data were collected as 
art of a study of usefulness of objective personality 
inventories in the selection and promotion of police 
officers. The following tests were administered to 
candidates who had successfully passed the oral exam- 
ination: (a) the MMPI, a widely used personality test 
esigned to assess the presence of severe psychopa- 
thology; (b) the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values, intended to measure basic value orientation; and 
(c) the Gough Adjective Check List, a list of adjectives 
considered useful in determining self-concept. The test 
material indicates that the successful candidates and 
their matched controls were psychologically normal. The 
group of successful candidates, however, seemed better 
suited for leadership and disciplinary roles than their 
matched controls. Within the group of successful 
candidates for sergeant, men who were rated by 
established sergeants as good police officers were also 
ү as potentially good sergeants. Conversely, those 
He were rated as relatively poorer officers were also 
in às poorer sergeant material. The psychological tests 
ae differentiate between the candidates rated as 
р Sergeant material and the group rated as relatively 
Poorer candidates. Many explanations for this seem 
teasonable.—R. Gunter. 
B Lacey, David W. (Ohio State U.) Holland's 
satist onal models: A study of work groups and need 
lap ts Dissertation Abstracts International, 
190 al 31(10-B), 6316-6317. 
selection t omas, Patricia J. The improvement of 
Don lo Personnelman “A” school. U.S. Naval 
Bulletin, 1970 Training Research Laboratory Technical 
tests of inte (Oc, No. STB 71-3, 37 p.—Administered 
tional ое iate memory ability, the Navy Voca- 
instructors ra nventory (NVII), a peer rating. and an 
With а total ing, at 3 Personnelman (PN) “A” schools 
(FSG) of ea a 217 students. The final school grade 
efficacy of i S was used as a criterion. In addition, the 
rate the NVII for predicting the performance of 
Midway na the fleet was investigated with 788 Ss. 
Major кык the testing phase of this research, a 
The alan Tevision was instituted at the PN schools. 
marke dly aan prior to this change were 
Performance H than after. A comparison of the test 
Showed that ol recruit and fleet input to the schools 
Fruit input virtually all of the validities were higher for 
The Ny] although the fleet men earned higher FSGs. 
Tating Te eloped to predict the PN supervisor’s 
With the Ge ed a cross-validated r of .23, as compared 
“02 and EEN Classification Test (GCT) validity of 
iS tecomme mena Test (ARI) validity of —01. It 
or eru ended that: (a) GCT and ARI be retained 
Ssification; (b) ARI be the sole Basic Test 
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Battery selector for fleet input to the schools; (c) the Ss 
in this study be followed to determine what effect the 
curriculum change had upon their on-job performance; 
and (d) consideration be given to increasing the 
proportion of fleet men in PN “A” school.—Journal 
abstract. 


TRAINING 


11790. Blaiwes, Arthur S. & Regan, James J. (Human 
Factors Lab., Orlando, Fla.) An integrated approach 
to the study of learning, retention, and transfer: A 
key issue in training device research and devel- 
opment. NAVTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 
1970(Aug), No. IH-178, 48 p.—Summarizes the ap- 
proach, rationale, and some of the results of an effort 
being made at the Naval Training Device Center Human 
Factors Laboratory to acquire information on learning, 
retention, and transfer which can be applied toward the 
solution of military training problems. A review of some 
relevant psychological theories and an analysis of the 
relevant research literature are included. (181 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11791. Dick, Walter; Rivers, LeRoy; King, Arthur D., 
& Hansen, Duncan N. (Florida State U.) Development 
of a model for adaptive training via computer- 
assisted instruction utilizing regression analysis 
techniques. NAVTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 
1970(Jun), No. 68-C-0071-2, 44 p.—Investigated the 
efficacy of a dynamic decision model for an ongoing 
learning situation presented via computer-assisted in- 
struction. Ss were 2 groups of 11 enlistees each in the 
Naval Reserve. In addition to correctness on learning 
frames within a concept, criterion frames testing the 
concepts, and correctness of end of unit quiz questions, 
this study was concerned with such variables as latencies 
for each of the above measures, and the S's confidence of 
his response on the criterion and quiz questions. The Ist 
step involved the investigation of the relationship of 
these variables with performance on the final exami- 
nation for the 2-hr course on concepts of Boolean 
algebra. Based on the results of correlation and regres- 
sion analysis with the final exam as the dependent 
measure, the relevant variables were incorporated into 
the decision model. The adaptive decision model was 
shown to be effective in identifying Ss who needed 
remedial instruction. However, the use of the model did 
not significantly improve performance on a course 
presenting basic concepts of Boolean algebra when 
compared with Ss who did not have the benefit of the 
adaptive model. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11792. Hammell, Thomas J. & Mara, Thomas D. 
(General Dynamics, Electric Boat Div., Groton, Conn.) 
Final report: Application of decision making and 
team training research to operational training: A 
translative technique. NAVTRADEVCEN Technical 
Report, 1970(Apr), No. 68-C-0242-1, 60 p.—Describes a 
technique developed to translate findings of laboratory 
decision-making research into a form applicable to the 
operational ASW/AAW training environment. This 
technique is composed of 2 categorization schemas—a 
decision skill taxonomy and a behavioral deficiency 
taxonomy—through which the experimental tasks stud- 
ied and resultant findings are translated. Applicability of 
the translated research findings to operational systems is 
demonstrated by an analysis of submarine fire control 
data from training device and real-world exercises. Data 
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and associated information from the operational analysis 
are classified and unpublished. Observations indicate 
that decision making training could be implemented on 
existing devices, without the need for new hardware. A 
method of applying the translated findings, used in 
conjunction with proper training techniques, is offered as 
the means for implementing decision making training on 
both new and existing devices. Further operational 
application and validation are needed to refine these 
training procedures and demonstrate the applicability to 
tactical training systems. (3 p. ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11793. Hansen, Duncan N. & Dick, Walter. (Florida 
State U.) Memory factors in computer-controlled 
maintenance training. NAVTRADEVCEN Technical 
Report, 1969(Aug), No. 68-C-0071-1, 35 p.— Prepared a 
training course in electronic circuit analysis that utilized 
concepts from Boolean algebra, logic, and set theory for 
use in both a CRT and a typewriter terminal oriented 
computer-controlled training (CCT) system. This course 
was field tested while investigating the influence of 
massed vs. distributed schedules of training as they affect 
memory processes. 26 undergraduate volunteers were Ss. 
The efficacy of CCT graphic presentations and the 
benefit of CCT memory aids during training were 
investigated. Results indicate the feasibility of a CCT 
electronic circuit analysis course in that it is available on 
at least 2 different CCT systems. The differentiation of 
implementation roles into those of . author, editor, 
computer illustrator, and computer coder facilitated the 
preparation of the course. Memory processes and related 
criterion performance were facilitated by graphic pres- 
entations via CCT which appeared to minimize inter- 
ference effects and facilitate the memory search and 
retrieval processes. The availability of CCT memory aids 
while applying complex concepts and relationships led to 
improved performance and a 64% savings in response 
time. Ss having some prior knowledge utilized memory 
aids more effectively —Journal abstract. 

11794, Klier, Sol & Gage, Howard. (Grumman 
Aerospace Corp., Bethpage, N.Y.) Motion factors in 
flight simulation. NA VTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 
1970(Dec), No. 68-C-0007-1, 39 P.—Investigated the 
effect of different simulator motion conditions on pilot 
performance, intended to explore the cueing function of 
simulator motion. 5 pilots with differing degrees of 
experience performed a simulated air-to-air gunnery task 
under 4 conditions of motion where the frequency 
components of such motion inputs were limited to 0 (no 
motion), 0-1, 0-2.5, and 0-3.5 Hz., respectively. These 
conditions were hypothesized to interact differentially 
with concomitant visual motion cues. Results of per- 
formance accuracy (e.g., percent time-on-target) indicate 
à tendency for the order of conditions from best to worst 
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11795. Livingston, Samuel A. (Johns Hopkins U 
Center for Social Organization of Schools) Two types of 
learning in a business simulation, Center for Social 
Organization of Schools Report, Johns Hopkins U. 
1971(Jun), No. 104, 12 p—Randomly assigned 28 male 
high school students to (a) an experimental group which 
participated in a business simulation game for 5 hr., and 
(b) a control group which received no treatment. All S5 
look tests designed to measure their knowledge of 
business facts and concepts and their ability to evaluate 
business decisions (Business Operations Quiz and Situ. 
ation Test). The simulation group outperformed the 
control group on both tests, but the difference 
approached statistical significance only for the test of 
facts and concepts.—Journal abstract, 

11796. Martinez, Pete. (U. Maryland) An experi- 
mental analysis of perceptual direction as a factor in 
learning a psychomotor task. Dissertation Abstracts. 
International, 1971(Jun), Vol. 31(12-A), 6377. 

11797. Matheny, W. G., Lowes, A. L., Baker, G, & 
Bynum, J. A. (Life Sciences, Inc., Ft. Worth, Tex.) An 
investigation of visual, aural, motion and control 
movement cues. NAVTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 
1971(Apr), No. 69-C-0304-1, 100 p.—Examined the 
means by which multisensory cues can be simulated and 
effectively used in the training of pilots. An analytical 
basis and cue taxonomy were developed and cues 
postulated on the basis of information gained from the 
outside visual world, sounds generated by the aircraft, 
and aircraft motion and control movements. Description 
and measurement of the physical characteristics of the 
postulated cues were emphasized. Hypotheses were 
developed based upon the effects of postulated cues as 
they function independently and interact with cues in 
other modalities. (104 ref.) —/ournal abstract. n: 

11798. Miller, Elmo E. (HumRRO, Div. No. i "i 
Bliss, Tex.) Prompting and guessing in tank | 
tification. HumRRO Technical Report, 1970(Dec), del 
70-21, 18 p.—Describes an experimental prog 
Signed to explore aspects of developing effective dut 
methods for learning to identify and name objeci ve 
general methods of reducing excessive guessing vay 
evaluated (4 x 2 x 3 factorial design, 96 basic а ; 
trainees), in terms of time to reach p ol 
Comparisons were: (a) 4 different schedule "s 
Prompting; (b) instructions discouraging gues on 
absence of such instructions; and (c) an eae tanks 
pointing out the distinguishing features of ш A 
being studied, an introduction naming the ts had 
audio, and no introduction. None of the {теа ЕШ a 
a Statistically significant effect upon time td ТОЙ 
reach mastery, although discouraging guessing tage 0 
in less time spent guessing and a smaller perce 
guessing on test items. (24 ref) —НитККО И of 

11799. Plante, L. & Stewart, C. P. The pre! pec 
keypunch training success. Studies in aia DÎ 
Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 77-86—4 wert 
һе Mental Ability Test, a typing test, age Aber 
aptitude test consisting of name-checking Me punc 
substitution subtests—were correlated with а m tests 
Skill Test to identify the best test or comb ayp nch 
as predictors of keypunch success. Ss were 740 ‘icantly 
trainees. Although all 4 variables correlated Î Test, it 
at the .01 level with scores on the Keypunch does not 
is concluded that the Mental Ability Test iction (0 
contribute a sufficiently important positive Pf ey pu nch 
warrant its further use in the selection 0! 
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ombination of tools giving the best 
yediction of training success was that including aptitude 
- (st total scores, gross typing speed, and age (multiple 
R= + .6465). (French abstract) —J. G. Tiedemann. 

11800. Puig, Joseph A. (Human Factors Lab., 
Orlando, Fla.) Motion in flight training: A human 
factors view. NA VTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 
970(Oct), No. IH-177, 57 p.—Reports an in-house study 
reviewing the status of simulation technology as applied 
(р training, with emphasis on human factors problems 
encountered in visual and motion simulation. The effects 
of incorporating motion in ground-based visual 
simulators is considered with respect to its influence on 
training and its role on a possible inhibitor of simulator 
sickness. The position of the Human Factors Laboratory 
is expressed on several aspects of simulation related to 
training technology. (66 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11801. Ruocco, J., Klier, S., Gage, H., & Vitale, P. 
Design factors in environmental simulation. 
MVTRADEVCEN Technical Report, 1970(Dec), No. 
@-С-0019-1, 70 p.—Investigated the relationships be- 
tween various aspects of cockpit motion and pilot 
France. The task of landing approach was carried 
out by 10 experienced pilots in the simulator and in the 
aircraft. Results indicate that: (a) both experimental 
apparatus and design variables operated to limit the 
Bs to pe drawn; (b) comparisons between pilot 

ormance in the simulator and the actual aircraft were 
Possible but not meaningfully related to the experimental 
questions; and (c) with respect to the test of the 
relationships between pilot performance and variations 
Rue motion characteristics, meaningful conclusions 
i Not possible because of experimental apparatus and 
d um difficulties. The study provided valuable knowl- 

E non and quantification of simulator 

: ich should prove useful in future investi- 
ER of the effect of simulator motion on performance 

18925 of training.—Journal abstract. 

. Weingarten, Kenneth; Hungerland, Jacklyn; 
EN Mark, & Alfred, Brent. The development of a 
Hum i ИДЫ arianen training model. 

wth „Professional Paper, 1970(Dec), No. 32-70, 8 
i jibes (a) a training model featuring peer 
qm УЕ in a functional job-simulated context; and (Ъ) 
velopment’ pad practical constraints that led to its 

=e RRO. 

11803 Wei um. 
В - Weingarten, Kenneth; Hungerland, Jacklyn; 
peman, Mark, & Allred, Brent. The APSTRAT in- 
uctional model. HumRRO Professional Paper, 
sue), No. 6-71, 9 p.—Describes a low-cost in- 
ОРАН, model suitable for multiaptitude training 
рү, Stressing (а) individualized, self-paced 
Ullization pee operational functional context, and (b) 
Pilot о peer instruction. The model, developed in 

urse, dies involving the Army’s Field Wireman 
System. Eerd as a generalizable instructional 
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11 m 
Mii ^. Bergstróm, Bengt & Arnberg, Peter. (Inst. of 
and perto ology, Stockholm, Sweden) Heart rate 


ual & 


With qd rates from 100-110 bpm are associated 
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formance. Data from real missile tracking by 8 operators 
with no stress deliberately induced indicate, however, 
that performance is unaffected up to 135 bpm, and only 
moderately affected in the 135-170 bpm region. The 
disagreement between the 2 sets of results highlights the 
difficulties in generalizing from stress experiments. 
—Journal abstract. 

11805. Borg, Gunnar; Bratfisch, Oswald, & Dornié, 
Stanislay. (U. Stockholm) On perceived difficulty. 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. 
Stockholm, 1970, No. 10, 13 p.—Describes the devel- 
opment and meaning of the concept of "perceived 
difficulty" emphasizing the differences between physical 
and mental work. Results of experiments with 30 20-30 
yr. old trainee women teachers are presented. Analysis of 
the concept of perceived difficulty and the problems and 
possibilities of measurement are also presented. The 
concept of perceived difficulty is dealt with in a 
differential connection and a model for interindividual 
comparisons is suggested. It is emphasized that a 
systematic investigation of perceived difficulty is both 
possible and useful, and that it yields an opportunity to 
improve and facilitate the construction of psychological 
tests.—Journal abstract. 

11806. Borg, Gunnar; Edgren, Bengt, & Marklund, 
Gustaf. (U. Stockholm) A flexible work test with a 
feedback system guiding the test course. Reports 


from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. Stockholm, 


1970, No. 8, 20 p.— Presents a flexible work test which 
gives a behavioral measurement of physical working 
capacity in the form of the highest work load on which 
an S is able to work for 4 min. The test is designed to 
have all Ss work for the same duration on a series of 
subjectively equal work loads. For practical and admin- 
istrative reasons the test should be kept short—about 10 
min.—and the initial work load fairly high. To meet this 
requirement the test is divided into 2 main parts (initial 
and final work periods) and a feedback system based on 
physiological and psychological stress indicators is 
constructed to guide the test course. The flexible work 
test was applied to a bicycle ergometer with a group of 
25 soldiers. Results indicate the possibility of designing a 
test according to the principles proposed. (25 ref.) 
—Journal abstract. 

11807. Borg, Gunnar; Edström, Carl G., & Marklund, 
Gustaf. (U. Stockholm) A new method to determine 
the exponent for perceived force in physical work. 
Reports from the Institute of Applied Psychology, U. 
Stockholm, 1970, No. 4, 6 p.—Applied a new method for 
psychophysical scaling in an experiment concerning 
perceived force (perceived pedal resistance) for work on 
a bicycle ergometer with an electronic braking system. 
The stimulus intensity was varied as a function of time 
and the S's task was to report how he perceived the 
variation. Ss were 20 20-25 yr. old male students. The 
method with stimulus variation as a function of time was 
combined with a classical psychophysical method for 
threshold determinations. When the work load increased 
as the .4 or decreased as the .6 power of time, the 
variation was judged to be linear. The exponents of the 
corresponding psychophysical functions are 2.3 and 1.6 
(15 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11808. Ettema, J. H. & Zielhuis, R. L. (U. Amster- - 
dam, Coronel Lab. of Occupational Hygiene, Nether- 
lands) Physiological parameters of mental load. 
Ergonomics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 137-144.—Discusses 
the essential aspects of the terms “load” and “capacity,” 
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as used in work physiology, as being valid for mental 
load in the following ways: (a) the question of the 
physiological costs (biological consequences) of a given 
performance; (b) external load to be measured in units of 
performance/time (signals/time, choices/time); (c) ca- 
pacity, dependent on time of endurance; (d) physio- 
logical changes correlating with load; and (e) patho- 
logical symptoms due to extreme load. An experiment 
with 24 20-25 yr. old students is discussed, where a 
simple binary choice task is used with several frequencies 
of signals to be answered, thus providing different loads. 
Systematic changes were found in heart frequency, sinus 
arrhythmia, systolic and diastolic blood pressure, rate of 
respiration, etc. It is suggested that these changes are due 
to a simultaneous rise in sympathetic and in vagal tone. 
(French & German summaries)—Journal abstract. 

11809. Hamar, N. & Novak, E. (National Inst. of 
Labour Health, Budapest, Hungary) А telemetric 
method for assessing mental performance. Ergo- 
nomics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 129-135.—In a previous 
paper a telemetric accelerograph was described which 
had proved to be a good instrument for assessing mental 
performance under industrial working conditions, if the 
work was characterized by periodically repeated ster- 
eotyped movements. Since then the instrument has been 
developed and comprises perceptive FM transmitting 
sets, attached to the right and left hand like wristwatches, 
2 I-channel FM receivers, aerials, and a recorder. Each 
receiver is mounted with a part for filtering high- 
frequency components at various levels. An analysis of 
the accelerogram from viewpoints of time and structure 
seems to be appropriate for assessing changes in mental 
performance during shift work. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract. 

11810. Kogi, K. & Saito, Y. (Railway Labour Science 
Research Inst., Tokyo, Japan) A factor-analytic study 
of phase discrimination in mental fatigue. Ergonom- 
ics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 119-127.—Attempted to 
discriminate phases in the course of diurnal variation of 

in a train control 


the morning hours, did not show the features of the Ist 
phase, but was characterized by markedly different 
factors as compared with the early morning, Distribution 
of observed fusion frequencies was not normal in the 
phases of night or intermediate factors. Similar factors 
and phases could be demonstrated also for choice RT, It 
is concluded that phase discrimination of cortical 
functions by means of factor analysis would be of use for 


complaints in a 
1971(Jan), Vol. 14(1), 95-100. 

11812. Ohtani, A. (Industrial Products Research Inst 
Tokyo, Japan) An analysis of eye movements during 
a visual task. Ergonomics, 1971(Jan), Vol. 14(1) 
167-174.—Describes 3 experiments, with approximately 
18 normal-sighted adults, in which the distributions of 
the interval of saccadic movements were analyzed during 
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different visual situations. These distributions were 
composed of 3 kinds of movement which have different 
properties; involuntary, voluntary, and fixation. Invol. 
untary movements occurred when an § ran his eyes 
along a line, or when he searched some targets on an 
object. Also, corrective movements to a fixation point 
were considered as involuntary. The interval of these 
movements was less than 270 msec. When the § 
voluntarily moved his eyes among targets in succession, 
the intervals were distributed from about 270-500 msec, 
In the case of more than about 500 msec, the § gazed ata 
target carefully, or he was not required to see any special 
object. From these results, 


load of a paced visual task, e.g., an inspection task опа 
conveyor belt, may be proposed. (French & German 
summaries)—Journal abstract 

11813. Takakuwa, E. (Hokkaido U., Medical School, 
Sapporo, Japan) Maintaining concentration (TAF) as 
а measure of mental stress. Ergonomics, 1971 (Jan), 
Vol. 14(1), 145-158.—Studied fatigue evaluation using 
the TAF test, which has been devised as a new 
quantitative fatigue test based on the function of 
concentration maintenance. The average level of the 
TAF curve and its standard deviation were compared for 
pre- and postwork values among different groups 
statistically. In studying qualitative. or psychological 
aspects, it is generally accepted that stress stimuli bring 
about certain neurophysiological changes. The mecholyl 
lest is recognized as a reliable means of showing the 
strength of homeostatic defense in the hypothalamus. 
However, compared to the dangers of the mecholyl test, 
the Cold Pressure Test (CPT) swing degree may safely be 
used to identify the qualitative nature of the stressi Ld 
concluded that fatigue can be dealt with quantitatively 
by the TAF test and qualitatively by the CPT swng 
degree. (French & German summaries)—Journal ab- 
stract. 

11814. Yoshitake, H. (Inst. for Science of Lakom 
Tokyo, Japan) Relations between the symptoms 1 
the feeling of fatigue. Ergonomics, 1110 9 
14(1), 175-186.—Assessed the work load of 121 m 
clerks and 49 broadcasting workers who rated WE 
of their feelings of fatigue using a 9-point scale. RE 
were investigated in relation to a subjective STE 
test of fatigue. Results show (a) a high MAE 
between the frequency of complaints of fatigue differed 
feeling of fatigue; and (b) the amount of fatigue kim 
for the type of symptom. It is presumed tha a 
change in the quality of the complaints of уш p 
happens. (French & German summaries)—/ourn 
Sstract. 


PERFORMANCE & JOB SATISFACTION m 
11815. Arvey, Richard D. (U. Minnesota) Ай rds 
perimental investigation of the effects of laboratory 
of expectancies on the performance of a m г), Vol. 
task. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), 
31(10-B), 6313. il, 
11816. Саманта W. P. (Medical Research СО 
Applied Psychology Unit, Cambridge, КЕЁ or, 
Circadian rhythms, mental efficiency and $ Discusses 
Ergonomics, 1970(Sep), Vol. 13(5), 558-560.— an per 
the “circadian” or “24-hr” rhythms in hum 
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formance and considers the possibility of reducing their 
effects on work efficiency by manipulations of duty 
schedules. It is noted that these “time of day” effects 
have been studied experimentally in the laboratory. 
Waking day and round-the-clock studies are briefly 
reviewed and compared. In | of these, it is noted that 
mental efficiency follows the body temperature rhythm 
whether or not this rhythm is altered as a result of new 
sleep-waking routines imposed by working at unusual 
hours. (22 ref.)—P. McMillan. 

11817. Coyle, Harold S. & Gorman, Charles D. (U.S. 
Air Force Academy) The utility of OER word pictures 
as discriminators. USAF AFHRL Technical Report, 
191004), No. 70-23, 8 p.—Determined whether the 
word picture portion of the Officer Effectiveness Report 
can be used to discriminate performance. From a sample 
of 200 Ist lieutenant effectiveness reports, 4 comparable 
sets of 10 reports were created. Rank order criteria were 
established on each set by 4 groups of 5 judges (Js), all 
experienced with the rating system. After establishing an 
actual rank order within each set of 10 ratings, the word 
descriptions alone were given to 4 groups of 10 Js for 
tank ordering. Within each set of word pictures, average 
Spearman-rho correlations were computed for each 
group of 10 Js to assess inter-J reliability. Rank order 
statistics were also computed for differing numbers of Js 
from the 10 from each group to assess whether optimum 
reliability would occur with fewer than 10 Js. Finally, а 
composite rank order for each set was computed by 
averaging the rankings across each word picture. The 
Composite rank orders were correlated with the actual 
criteria ordering. Results indicate that the rank order 
correlations across each set of word pictures were below 
statistical significance. No improvement in inter-J 
| ibility was found with any random combination of 
| ES un 10 Js. The composite orders did not correlate 

Алу with the actual rank orders. A displacement 
ed was noted in that Ss who had received high 
be erical ratings tended to be ranked lower by Js than 
К ally tanked. The question is raised as to whether 
rim} escriptions can be used as performance dis- 

Asie ss Journal abstract. 

Дз Day, Gerald J. (Indiana U.) The behavioral 
з of wage inequity in work groups. Dissertation 
6966 cts International, 1971(Мау), Vol. 31(11-B), 6965- 


ee Engel, John D. (HumRRO Div. No. 2, Ft. 
for 06 " y.) Development of a work sample criterion 
Mo s vehicle mechanic. HumRRO Technical 
imple 70(Jul, No. 70-11, 27 p.—Describes a work 
Шат (уон Test for general vehicle repairman, 
items 5 ccupational Specialty 63C30 and 63C40. Test 
fective prd 3 task categories: troubleshooting, cor- 
ational Ction, and preventive maintenance. 38 organ- 
the mechanics were tested. Data were also collected 
Procedura aty of performance, e.g, use of good 
а) the ue test equipment, etc. The study indicates that 
t= 82), еы to have a high degree of reliability 
Were EMI oe the average, 60% of the test exercises 
Moderate essfully completed by Ss; (c) there was a 
of expe tionship between performance and length 
familiarit nce; and (d) there were indications of un- 
in the Шш ш technical publications, and a lack of skill 
11820 Of special tools and equipment.—HumRRO. 
,Engel, John D. & Rehder, Robert J. 

iv. No. 2, Ft. Knox, Ky.) A comparison of 
"job and work-sample measures for gen- 
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eral vehicle repairman. HumRRO Technical Report, 
1970(Oct), No. 70-16, 24 p.—Compared 2 correlated-job 
measures with the work-sample criterion developed for 
the general vehicle repairman in earlier HumRRO 
research. 30 organizational mechanics who had been Ss 
in the earlier study were given paper-and-pencil tests for 
their military occupational specialty. Later they were 
given the Metropolitan Achievement Test to determine 
the relation between reading level and performance of 
the written and work-sample tests. 3 peer ratings were 
obtained for each S. Statistical analysis was performed to 
compare the validity and reliability of these 2 measures 
with the work-sample criterion. Data suggest that (a) 
while the present methods of evaluation for the jour- 
neyman level general vehicle repairman are relatively 
reliable, they are inadequate for measuring what a 
mechanic does on the job; and (b) the work-sample 
criterion is not a reasonable evaluation alternative 
because of prohibitive administrative and cost factors 
when used for thousands of enlisted men.—HumRRO. 

11821. Evans, Martin G. (U. Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada) Herzberg's two factor theory: One more 
test. Studies in Personnel Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 
3(1), 45-49.—Personality differences are presumed to 
account for people relating the good aspects of their job 
to its intrinsic aspects (responsibility, achievement) and 
the poor aspects of their job to its extrinsic aspects 
(policy, supervision, co-workers). This study investigated 
the impact of an external (chance, luck, etc.) vs. an 
internal (self-determination) orientation upon responses 
to Herzberg-type questions as to what contributed to 
feeling good or bad about the job. 3 hypotheses were 
tested: (a) internals will give more intrinsic responses; (b) 
internals will give balanced responses to good and bad 
job sequences; and (c) externals will give unbalanced 
responses. Data on 28 Canadian college Ss from a 
nonwork population did not support any hypothesis, 
although results tended in the direction of Hypotheses b 
and c. (French abstract)—J. G. Tiedemann. 

11822. Hagihara, Hiroko; Aramaki, Sadahito; Ito, 
Tomohiko, & Nagasawa, Yuko. (Aeromedical Lab., 
Tokyo, Japan) [Experimental study of “two-men effect” 
on performance: I.] Reports of Aeromedical Laboratory, 
Japan, 1969(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 24-30.—Describes 3 ex- 
periments which attempted to find out the difference in 
performance between | man and 2 men. Studies were 
made to (a) find the difference of effect between 1 man 
and 2 men regarding the kind of task; (b) compare 
side-by-side arrangement with tandem by means of 2 
men effect; and (c) analyze 2 men effect modified to 
difficulty in tasks. Main results were: (a) 2-men become 
effective in target finding and monitoring tasks but are 
not effective on mental tasks. (b) Side-by-side arrange- 
ment with 2 men is more effective than tandem; but it 
should not be overlooked that difference in arrangement 
gives a different situation to communication. (c) Per- 
formance of 2 men becomes more effective as task 
becomes difficult. And (d) an effective pair consisted of 
members of main operator with high score and co- 
operator with low score, and 2 operators with high 
score.— English abstract. 

11823. Hane, Edward Z. (U. Southern California) 
Performance evaluation based on multidimensional 
job behaviors. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6966. 

11824. Heneman, Herbert G. (U. Wisconsin) An 
empirical investigation of expectancy theory pre- 
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dictions of job performance. Dissertation Abstracts 
International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6967. 

11825. Hill, Richard E. (Purdue U.) The leadership 
role as a factor in commitment and satisfaction 
among registered nurses. Dissertation Abstracts Inter- 
national, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6314. 

11826. Hoggatt, Ralph S. & Hazel, Joe T. Reliability 
of individual versus group job pay ratings. USAF 
AFHRL Technical Report, 1910(May), No. 70-10, 18 
p.—Investigated 2 approaches for obtaining job ratings 
to determine which procedure provided the most stable 
ratings, given a constant number of raters. Specifically, it 
compared reliability estimates determined by averaging 
across individually obtained job ratings obtained from 
individuals and from groups or panels of raters, 450 
basic airman rated 100 brief job descriptions under 3 
conditions: (a) individually, (b) in a 3-man panel, and (c) 
in а 5-man panel. Analyses reveal that estimates of mean 
reliability were larger for individually obtained ratings 
than for 3- or 5-man panel ratings. There was also a 
trend for mean rating time to increase with an increase in 
panel size. Findings tend to support the procedure of 
averaging across individual ratings, rather than the use of 
ratings from panels, in order to obtain more stable 
results. In terms of reliability, time required, and number 
of raters, the individual approach appears more eco- 
nomical and efficient than the board or panel proce- 
dure.—Journal abstract. 

11827. Jain, Harish C. (McMaster U., Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada) Supervisory communication effec- 
tiveness and performance in two urban hospitals. 
Personnel Journal, 1971(May), Vol. 50(5), 392-395. —The 
relationship between supervisory communication effec- 
tiveness and performance as rated by employees is 
affirmed. Samples consisted of 122 and 90 employees, 
respectively, interviewed in 2 hospitals. Other research 
indicates that super Ors, communication behavior is 
important to subordinate workers’ morale and per- 
formance and to patient recovery rates. Futher research 
is urged and appropriate techniques are discussed.—P. 
L. Crawford. 

11828. Johnson, Ronald D, (Indiana U., Graduate 
School of Business) An investigation of the interaction 
effects of ability and motivational variables on task 
performance. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6967-6968. 

11829. Kakimoto, Yukiko; Kuroda, Isao, & Kurihara, 
Yoshinori. (Aeromedical Lab., Tokyo, Japan) [Rela- 
tionships between flying safety and human factors from 
job-satisfaction in JASDF: 


the highest rates of dissatisfaction while pi 
is pilot groups had 
the lowest rates. The pilot group of the air C due wing 
lic: es of dissatisfaction while the 
training groups generally indicate low rates. The housing 
item is the highest rated among the areas of dissat- 
f 1 Promotion and pay in the 
main administrative, and personnel groups, but 
in pilot groups “working time” and “supervisor” items 
are given as 2nd and 3rd. Rates of dissatisfaction are low 
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in high rank groups, but high in low rank groups; in pilo 
groups, however, the rates аге low even im low т, 
orders. The more age and service yr. increase, the lower 
the rates of dissatisfaction, except with young pilot 
groups (under 30 yr. old). Concerning educational 
backgrounds, rates of dissatisfaction are the lowest in the 
Defense Academy group, the most difference being in 
areas of promotion and pay. Concerning total flying hr., 
rates of dissatisfaction increase till 3000 hr, then 
decrease. High rates of dissatisfaction are indicated in 
the pilot group assigned C-46.— English abstract, 
11830. Lane, Irving M. (Michigan State U.) Behav- 
ioral strategies in wage distribution. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(May), Vol. 31(11-B), 6968, 
11831. Martin, Maurice А. A study of the concur- 
rent validity of the Computer Programmer Aptitude 
Battery. Studies in Personnel Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol, 
3(1), 69-76.—The Computer Programmer Aptitude 
Battery (CPAB), which was designed as a selection 
instrument, was hypothesized to discriminate „among 
experienced programmers on the basis of job efficiency, 
Ss were 67 civilian and 87 military employees in an 
agency of the Canadian Forces grouped iis 
and working level, and working and/or supervisory lev 
Variables investigated included age, years of education, 
months of experience, months on the job, months under 
Tater’s supervision, source of qualification, CPAB total, 
and job performance rating average. 35 of 112 corre- 
lations were significant. The CPAB predicted rated job 
efficiency for both military subsamples, but not for either 
civilian subsample.—J. G. Tiedemann. j 
11832. Mukherjee, Bishwa N. (York U., Downsview, 
Ontario, Canada) Interrelationships among measures 
of job satisfaction and job involvement. ү 
Journal of Psychology, 1969, Vol. 44(1-4), 21-321 
tempted to determine the relationship between an nite 
measure of job satisfaction such as the Bray и 
scale and the composite score on а multifacete Job 
satisfaction questionnaire such as Mukherjee's Wt 
Attitude Inventory, Friedlander's Job Satisfaction Q їй 
tionnaire, etc. The results clearly indicate ШШ, 
relationship between the above 2 variables, DRUG 
positive, is not so strong as has been cline p 
investigators, e.g, Blai, Ewen, and Evans. S 
working conditions in the mills under study are A 
be quite satisfactory and the workers feel either | 5i 
or satisfied, the reported findings support in eh 
the 2-factor theory of Herzberg and others. (21 rek; 
Roy. T 
11833. Prasannarao, B. (Psychologi revieW 
Ministry, New Delhi, India) Morale: A бш), Vol 
researches. Indian Psychological Review, 19696 Ae from 
6(1), 37-44.— Reviews research studies on ir are 
1957-1968. Summaries and discussions of fim 


earch 
cal Res ol 


2 TH ures, 
arranged under 5 major headings: definition i aa 
instruments, reliability and validity me lization of 


methodology. The need for clear concep for 
morale and use of experimental methodol а 
understanding the determinants of morale ari - 
(69 ref.)—K. C. Panda. д 

11834. Ruh, Robert A. (Michigan State U) Ea ies 
gratification, extra-work socialization, ап rernationd 
toward the job. Dissertation aan n х 
1971(May), Vol. 31(11-В), 6969. 4 jade; 

11835. Stary, Dinko. (Workers U. “Mos rupe bil 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Mogu li clanovi radne ФР ine, 
uzajamno isto toliko dobri ocjenjivači prt 
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gnosti kao i rukovodioci. [Reciprocal ratings of 
work efficiency of coworkers and ratings obtained from 
supervisors.] Revija za Psihologiju, 1970, Vol. 1(2), 
3-12.—Investigations conducted with 6 large groups of 
workers have shown that mutual ratings of co-workers 
and ratings obtained from supervisors about work 
efficiency are significantly correlated. On the basis of 
this, it is concluded that mutual ratings of co-workers 
can be interpreted with the same confidence as ratings 
obtained from supervisors. (34 ref.)—English abstract. 

11836. Vineberg, Robert & Taylor, Elaine N. 
(HumRRO, Div. No. 3, Monterey, Calif.) Performance 
in four jobs: The role of mental ability and ex- 
perience. HumRRO Professional Paper, 1970(Dec), No. 
31-70, 14 p.—Presents data from research on job 
performance of men at different ability levels. Per- 
formance was tested for approximately 780 Ss in 4 jobs; 
armor crewman, vehicle repairman, supply specialist, 
and cook, of various Armed Forces Qualification Test 
levels over specified periods of time. Results indicate that 
(a) high aptitude Ss outperformed low aptitude Ss in 
each behavior category; (b) the level of performance 
decreased for lows and highs alike as complexity 
increased; (c) decrements in performance increased in a 
positive manner at each successive level of complexity; 
and (d) the overall effect in named tasks was a 
decreasing difference between lows and highs as com- 
plexity increased; and on unnamed tasks, differences 
grew wider with complexity.—HumRRO. 

11837. Waters, L. K. & Roach, Darrell. (Ohio U.) 
Comparison of unweighted and importance-weight- 
ed job satisfaction measures for three samples of 
female office workers. Psychological Reports, 
1971(Jun), Vol. 28(3), 779-782.—Correlated multiplicative 
importance-weighted and unweighted composites of 
job-satisfaction components with separate measures of 
pn job attitudes and a termination criterion. Ss were 
a 311, and 160 female office workers. In no case did 
ha use of weighting for importance result in higher 
orrelations with criteria than the use of raw score unit 
Weights.—Journal abstract. 

EB Wilkins, Walter L. Attitudes and values as 
реге, of military performance. USN Medical 

{ете Research Unit Report, 1967, No. 67-6, 

nf -—Reports outcomes of the study of attitudes of 
militar. m basic training as related to later ratings of 

orps is adaptation. Results indicate that a Marine 

recruit ee judgment of the Corps goes up during 
TUS raining. Attitude items related to the rise in 
instructi are the recruit's appreciation for the training 
respect > the discipline enforced, and the mutual 
at ‘tars p by the officers and men. It is concluded 

undergo uch an atmosphere, a majority of young men 
80 a “dramatic, although not necessarily per- 


mane; : È 
E elation of life goals and values."—P. 
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flict 1839: Jones, Kenneth V. (U. Missouri) Role con- 
irach Bion and experience. Dissertation Ab- 
6315, nternational, 197\(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6314- 
ence 40. Karmel, Barbara M. (Purdue U.) The influ- 
an eee variables on member satisfaction 

ctiveness in group decision making. Dis- 


Sertati, 
[с B, 6315 соран International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10- 
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11841. Klimoski, Richard J. (Purdue U.) Intragroup 
forces and intergroup conflict resolution. Dissertation 
Abstracts International, 1971(Арг), Vol. 31(10-B), 6316. 

11842. Maire, Е. & Rousson, М. Le questionnaire de 
R. Likert et son application a la gestion d’entreprise. 
[R. Likert’s questionnaire and its application to the 
administration of a business enterprise.] Revue de 
Psychologie Appliquée, 1970, Vol. 20(4), 213-230.—Presents 
a factorial analysis of a French-language version of 
Likert’s questionnaire for measuring communication 
skills, decision-making processes, and 4 lesser man- 
agement skills. Analysis of the original test resulted in its 
reduction by half. The possibilities of using the scale for 
comparisons between and within organizations are 
discussed.—K. J. Hartman. 

11843. Mulder, Mauk; Ritsema van Eck, Jan R., & de 
Jong, Rendel D. (Netherlands School of Economics, 
Foundation for Business Science, Rotterdam) An or- 
ganization in crisis and non-crisis situations. Human 
Relations, 1971(Feb), Vol. 24(1), 19-41.—Studied lead- 
ership patterns in a Royal Navy flotilla on active duty. A 
distinction was drawn between crisis and noncrisis 
situations. “From comparison of means, correlational 
and factor analysis, it may be concluded that at least 1 
‘3rd factor’ manifests itself. Besides a ‘good chap-leader" 
factor, including social-emotional-orientation as well as 
Other's referent power, an identification relationship of 
Person with Other, and a salient leadership factor, 
including task-orientation of Other, it was possible to 
identify: A ‘potentially-effective power in organization’ 
factor, including Other’s power-upward (theoretically 
crucial for the link between subsystem and total system). 
This factor has also a content of power in crisis. A 
‘powerful self-confident leadership’ factor, to which 
especially the individual prominence contributes. “Expert 
power,’ which contributes to the content of the last 
mentioned 2 factors, or is identifiable as a separate 
factor.” The Others power-upward and individual 
prominence is especially connected with crisis situations, 
while noncrisis situations seem more related to mild 
person-leader relationship. (36 ref.).—W. W. Meissner. 

11844. Penzer, W. N. Managing motivated em- 
ployees. Personnel Journal, 1971(May), Vol. 50(5), 
367-371.—IBM, Armonk, N.Y.— While job development 
offers insights and opportunities in the motivational 
area, it also suggests organizational changes and adap- 
tation. Its successful application implies a major 
restructuring of the management systems of an organ- 
ization.—P. L. Crawford. 

11845. Price, Karl F. (U. Pennsylvania) A study of 
role conflict in the relationship between the art 
museum director and his board of trustees. Disser- 
tation Abstracts International, 1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 
6318. 

11846. Richardson, Roy. (U. Minnesota) An empir- 
ical study of fair pay perceptions and time span of 
discretion. Dissertation Abstracts International, 
1971(Apr), Vol. 31(10-B), 6318-6319. 

11847. Smoley, M. J. & Slivinski, L. W. Discriminant 
analysis of the Self Descriptive Inventory for middle 
managers and first level supervisors. Studies in 
Personnel Psychology, 1971(Apr), Vol. 3(1), 33-44.—The 
Self Descriptive Inventory (SDI) was administered to 244 
middle managers and 92 Ist-level supervisors in the 
Canadian Federal Public Service to test the hypothesis 
that persons filling middle management and Ist-level 
supervisor positions possess different personal charac- 
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teristics. Of the SDI’s 11 test traits, middle managers 
demonstrated significantly more Supervisory Ability, 
Intelligence, Initiative, Self-assurance, Achievement 
Motivation, and Need for Self-actualization (р < .001). 
Ist-level supervisors demonstrated significantly more 
Working Class Affinity (р < .001) and Need for Job 
Security (р < .05). No significant difference between 
groups was obtained on Decisiveness, Need for Power, 
or Need for High Financial Reward. A comparison of 
the SDI scores of Canadian and American middle 
managers indicated Canadians demonstrated signif- 
icantly more Intelligence, Initiative, and Self-assurance; 
Americans demonstrated significantly more Decisiveness 
and Working Class Affinity; while no significant 
difference was found for Supervisory Ability, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Need for Self-actualization, Need for 
Power, Need for High Financial Reward, and Need for 
Job Security. It is concluded that the ability of the SDI 
to distinguish middle level managers from Ist-level 
Supervisors has been clearly demonstrated, (French 
abstract)—J. G. Tiedemann. 

11848. Whitley, Richard & Frost, Penelope A. (Man- 
chester Business School, England) The measurement of 
performance in research. Human Relations, 1971(Apr), 
Vol. 24(2), 161-178.—Discusses the standards by which 
individual and organizational performance is evaluated 
in scientific research on both the pure and applied levels. 
Scientific performance is not a standard set of events 
that can be measured across different institutional 
settings. Environments refer to the conceptual and 
material technological and institutional settings in which 
problems are solved. Measurement of performance 
becomes the understanding of how different solutions 
are produced to technical problems in different envi- 
ronments. The problem of measuring performance in 
Scientific research, then, is part of the problem of 
understanding how knowledge is created and used in 
society. (78 ref.)—W. W. Meissner. 

11849. Woody, Robert H. & Woody, Jane D. (Grand 
Valley State Coll.) Behavioral Science consultation. 
Personnel Journal, 1971(May), Vol. 50(5), 382-391. 
—Discusses 3 basic approaches to consultation to 
organizations—process, psychodynamic, and behavioral 
models—and guidelines for accepting consultation.—P. 
L. Crawford. 


SPECIAL ENVIRONMENTS 


11850. Fréberg, Jan, et al. Behaviour and social 
interaction in an experimental shelter. Reports from 
the Laboratory for Clinical Stress Research, Karolinska 
Sjukhuset, 1969(Dec), No. П, 16 p.—27 young healthy 
men, all volunteers from different companies of the same 
Swedish infantry division, were confined in a shelter for 
а 52-hr period, under conditions of overcrowding (.75 sq. 
miles/| person) and moderately high temperature, relative 
humidity and CO, concentration (27-30° C, 80%, and 2% 
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in terms of the homogeneity of the group, and the limited 
time of confinement. (24 ref.)—Journal summary, 

11851. Hori, Hayao; Takigawa, Sakurako, & Okaue, 
Miyako. (Aeromedical Lab., Tokyo, Japan) [The study of 
mental hygiene for pilot: The evaluation of “Mental 
Health Check List of Pilot.”] Reports of Aeromedical 
Laboratory, Japan, 1969(Jun), Vol. 10(1), 16-23.—The 
Mental Health Check List of Pilot (MHCP), was 
established through inventories referring to the Cornell 
Medical Index (CMI), MA scale, Flight Anxiety Scale, 
and use of medicines. This list was made for the purpose 
of screening early symptoms to lower pilots’ tolerance 
and adjustment in their flight duty and daily life, 
Evaluating validity of MHCP, 68 high scored pilots were. 
chosen among 685 pilots in 13 Japanese air bases, The 68 
pilots were interviewed with face-to-face technique, 
Finally the result of psychological interview was com- 
pared with the result of MHCP for the validity 
evaluation. The following was found: (a) the MHCP is 
effective for more quickly determining problems of Ss; 
(b) the critical scale used in choosing 68 pilots is 
satisfactory; and (c) the selected pilots were classified 
into 2 groups: 7096 having mental, somatic, and psy- 
chosomatic problems and 30% having no problems. 
—English abstract. 

11852. Lidberg, Lars & Seeman, 
Psychomotor performance before and after con- 
finement in a shelter. Reports from the Laboratory for 
Clinical Stress Research, Karolinska Sjukhuset, 
1969(Nov), No. 9, 7 p.—27 healthy military recruits 
underwent shooting exercises before and after a x 
confinement in an experimental shelter. Ss were expose 
to various conditions of physical discomfort during 
confinement, including (a) relatively high tempe uM 
relative humidity, and CO, concentration; (b) minimal 
ѕрасе/регѕоп (.75 sq. mile); and (c) the necessity ^ 
eating cold food. Machine pistol shooting perform 
was measured several days before and immediately al É 
confinement, at the same time of day on both o: 
1 shooting task required precision shooting, an 


Kenneth. 


Other, motor speed and rapid decisions. Md 
significant differences were found in group mean verd 
on either task before and after confinement, there the 
considerable differencés in performance between aif 
individuals. These differences did not bear FSI de a 
icant relationship either to initial shooting МЯ ement. 
behavioral traits exhibited by Ss during confin 
—Journal summary. 

11853. Rubin, Robert T., Rahe, Richard н, Ош 
Brian R., & Arthur, Ransom J. (760 Westwood en za 
Angeles, Calif.) Serum uric acid, choles УА 
Cortisol levels: Interrelationships in no search 
under stress. USN Medical Neuropsychiatric Remi 
Unit Report, 1970, No. 69-22, 815-819.— Repeat We 
minations of serum uric acid, cholesterol, on уу men 
were done 3 times/wk on 20 healthy young raining 
during a 16-wk underwater demolition Ie psycho- 
Course, a period of considerable physical апе betwee! 
logical stress. The intraindividual correlation tisol, am 
uric acid and cholesterol, uric acid and MADE range 
cholesterol and cortisol all showed a conside A 
of values, both positive and negative, and sev However 
correlations were statistically significant. of thes? 
across-S correlations of the mean BENT а cross” 
measures were of low order, indicating tha siderable 
Sectional sampling design can mask the cons. prr 


сере, areas spear RG is varia 
variability in intraindividual values. This V 
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indicates that there can be a considerable individuality in 
patterns of biochemical response and adaptation to 
stress. (34 ref.)—Journal abstract. 

11854. Takigawa, Sakurako; Kakimoto, Yukiko, & 
Hori, Hayao. [A survey оп. troubles, frustrations and 
personality trends in jet-pilots, JASDF.] Reports of 
Aeromedical Laboratory, Japan, 1969(Dec), Vol. 10(3), 
121-130,—Surveyed 70 jet pilots to ascertain their 
problems and frustrations and to study the relationship 
between their methods of resolving trouble and person- 
ality trends. A 250-item questionnaire, the Y-G Person- 
ality Test, and Picture Frustration Test were used as 
measures. Main problems in order of frequency men- 
tioned concerned how to spend leisure time, economic 
conditions, job and adjustment, human relations, per- 
sonality, morals and religion, health, sex and marriage, 
and family. Results of the Picture Frustration Test 
indicate that Ss’ average scores were considerably 
different from those of Japanese adult men. Trends of 
special responses were as follows: (a) frustrations and 
hostility with barriers or disturbances were not man- 
ifested considerably outside the ego, (b) scores of 
self-manifestation and self-torturing were considerably 
lower, and (c) problems and frustrations were resolved 
by depending on others, helping themselves, or by not 
channeling complaints and emotional disturbances. 
Results from the Y-G Test indicate that more than 70% 
of Ss could be classified as emotionally stable, coop- 
erative, and well adjusted.—English abstract. 


ADVERTISING & CONSUMER PSYCHOLOGY 


11855. Aaker, David A. (U. California, Berkeley) 
Using buyer behavior models to improve marketing 
decisions. Journal of Marketing, 1970(Jul), Vol. 34(3), 
531-57. —A powerful class of descriptive buyer behavior 
models has been developed during the past decade. This 
article explores productive managerial uses for these 
models. It focuses on exploiting the predictive abilities of 
the models and gaining information from structural 
analyses. The intent is to help bridge the communi- 
Cations gap between model builders and those who use 
ànd influence the design of computer-based information 
Systems. (18 ref.)—Journal abstract. 
stat 1856. Becker, Boris W. & Myers, John G. (Oregon 
Pm U., School of Business & Technology) Yeasaying 
| Уве style. Journal of Advertising Research, 
ea ^ ec), Vol. 10(6), 31-37.— "Significant distortions in 
that intic differential ratings” are reported which show 
m yeasayers’ are likely to exaggerate their ratings in 
ieas positive and negative directions.” The “tendency of 
ii ‘ayers’ to prefer intuitive and perceptive modes and 

Ysayers' to prefer sensory and judgmental modes 
en implications for advertising management."—J. 

тапкі. 
E Green, Paul E. (U. Pennsylvania, Wharton 
data a Finance & Commerce) Measurement and 
MD, 1 уе: Journal of Marketing, 1970(Jan), Vol. 
fede -17.—Discusses recent developments in multi- 
pec scaling and nonmetric methods in analyzing 
ead u ы data. It is speculated that such techniques will 
aoe imately to more realistic prescriptive models and 
i соз formulations of buyer behavior. Criticism 
cluster 5 а the proliferation of methods in the area of 
БУ malysis, in particular, and the lack of a firm 

ч" base.—R. R. Shepps. 

School j Howard, John A. (Columbia U., Graduate 
of Business) Buyer behavior and related 
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technological advances. Journal of Marketing, 
1970(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 18-21.—Reports on the future of 
consumer behavior research. It is anticipated that the 
development of comprehensive theories of buyer behav- 
ior will help researchers more systematically decide 
which facts to collect, and will facilitate the development 
of effective marketing information systems made pos- 
sible by improved technology. Some of the implications 
for the marketing executive, the public policy maker, and 
the researcher are spelled out.—R. R. Shepps. 

11859. Hunt, Shelby D. (U. Wisconsin, Graduate 
School of Business) Post-transaction communications 
and dissonance reduction. Journal of Marketing, 
1970(Jul), Vol. 34(3), 46-51.—Evaluates the question of 
whether posttransaction communications from retailer to 
recent purchasers are effective in assisting customers in 
reducing cognitive dissonance. Possible benefits that 
retailers might derive from providing posttransaction 
communications are also discussed. Results of an 
experiment in which each of 3 purchaser groups received 
a different posttransaction message are presented. The 
group receiving a posttransaction letter had a higher 
intention of future purchase at the store; the group 
receiving a posttransaction telephone call had a lower 
future purchase intention.—R. R. Shepps. 

11860. Kamen, Joseph M. & Toman, Robert J. 
(Indiana U. Northwest, Gary) Psychophysics of 
prices. Journal of Marketing Research, 1970(Feb), Vol. 
7(1), 27-35.— This study in pricing finds that for gasoline 
a "fair price" or "expectancy" theory of pricing rather 
than Weber's law best explains the purchases.—J. C. 
Franklin. 

11861. Kanter, Donald L. (U. Southern California) 
Communications theory and advertising decisions. 
Journal of Advertising Research, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(6). 
3-8.—Criticisms of current advertising research are 
made concerning “the use of simplistic criterion varia- 
bles . . . failure to take proper account of the complexity 
and subtlety of control variables or predisposing factors 
...and general obscurity regarding the internal dynam- 
ics of advertising response."—J. C. Franklin. 

11862. Lodish, Leonard M. (U. Pennsylvania, 
Wharton School) Empirical studies on individual 
response to exposure patterns. Journal of Marketing 
Research, 1971(May), Vol. 8(2), 212-218.— The use of the 
MEDIAC model *to interpret...empirical studies 
provided structural hypotheses to examine and a com- 
mon base for discussion of important advertising 
phenomena of response and forgetting." The studies 
examined "support the MEDIAC response model as a 
reasonable, flexible, consistent structure to use in 
evaluating alternative media plans."—J. С. Franklin. 

11863. Mason, Joseph B. & Mayer, Morris L. (U. 
Alabama) The problem of the self-concept in store 
image studies. Journal of Marketing, 1970(Apr), Vol. 
34(2), 67-69.—Reports the results of an investigation of 
in-store interviewee bias in store image studies. The 
findings suggest that in-store questioning can inject 
significant bias into the results obtained, which can be 
attributed to the self-concept of customers.—Journal 
abstract. 

11864. Myers, James H. (U. Southern California) 
Finding determinant buying attitudes. Journal of 
Advertising Research, 1970(Dec), Vol. 10(6), 9-12.—The 
results of 2 studies (using regression analysis), 1 on cat 
food and the other on a snack product, raise questions 
concerning the “relationship between component ratings 
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and overall favorability ratings as buying determi- 
nants."—J. C. Franklin. 

11865. Nagashima, Akira. (Daily & Assoc., Los 
Angeles, Calif.) A comparison of Japanese and U.S. 
attitudes toward foreign products. Journal of Mar- 
keting, 1970(Jan), Vol. 34(1), 68-74.—Measured the 
cross-cultural image of “made in..." products as 
Perceived by both Japanese and United States busi- 
nessmen. The semantic differential method was used, 
supplemented by unaided product recall and national 
image questions. Products made in the United States, 
Japan, England, Germany, Italy, and France were so 
examined.—R. К. Shepps. 

11866. Petz, Boris. (Inst. of Psychology, Faculty of 
Philosophy, Zagreb, Yugoslavia) Eksperimentalno 
ispitivanje “Slike proizvoda.” [An experimental inves- 
tigation of the “product image.”] Revija za Psihologiju, 
1970, Vol. 1(2), 87-96.—Describes and illustrates the 
application of the semantic differential method and the 
checklist of attributes for obtaining the “product image” 
of different kinds of cars.—English abstract. 

11867. Ray, Michael L. & Wilkie, William L, 
(Stanford U., Graduate School of Business) Fear: The 
potential of an appeal neglected by marketing. 
Journal of Marketing, 1970(Jan) Vol. 34(1), 54-62. 
— Presents a marketing-oriented discussion and sum- 
mary of research on the fear appeal A search of 
marketing literature shows that fear appeals are either 
not mentioned or guardedly rejected on the basis of Janis 
and Feshbach's research in the area of dental hygiene. 
This is contrasted with findings that high fear is more 
effective or that neither extremely strong nor extremely 
weak fear is particularly effective. Various segmentation 
hints are drawn from the research. (29 ref.) —R. R. 
Shepps. 

11868. Russell, John T. 
perception and recall as 
variables. 


(U. Illinois) Consumer 
a function of selected 
ER dh International, 


11869. Ѕерреу, Eli, (Syracuse U.) Brand assortment 
and consumer brand Choice. Journal of Marketing, 
1970(Oct), Vol. 34(4), 18-24.—Examined brand as- 
Sortment and consumer brand choice in the light of a 
study of the stability of choice of brands over time. 
Results indicate that there are several types of brand- 
choice strategies potentially useful for Segmentation 

› e new method used to 
examine stability of such choice Over time is stressed. 


11870. Seipel, Carl M. (Stockholm School of Eco- 
nomics, Economic Research Inst., Sweden) Premiums: 


necessarily make such offers more attr; 
vere ies attractive, (18 ref.) 
11871 Sloc John W. & athews, H. Lee 


indicators of consumer credit behavior, J, 
Marketing, 1970(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 6974. Examined qi 
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effect of social class membership and income On credit 
usage. It was found that social class Was not necessarily a 
more significant determinant of consumer behavior in 
this area than amount of income. Behaviors examined 
included usage of credit cards for installment pu 
and a Likert attitude scale measuring attitude toward 
credit card use.—R. К. Shepps. 

11872. Stuteville, John R. (California State Coll, 
Long Beach) Psychic defenses against high fear 
appeals: A key marketing variable. Journal of Mar- 
keting, 1970(Apr), Vol. 34(2), 39. 45.— Selectively reviews 
well-known literature of the last 20 yr. on the effect of 
high and low fear communications. Conditions likely to 
lead to acceptance or rejection of the communication are 
identified with particular emphasis on how this may be 
used in advertising or marketing. Examples of such 
marketing efforts are cited. Considerable emphasis is 
placed on psychodynamic defenses such as "denial of the 
Validity of the message," the belief that “I am the 
exception" and “defusing” the communication of its true 
significance.—R. R. Shepps. 

11873. Summers, John О. (Indiana U., School of 
Business) The identity of women's clothing fashion 
opinion leaders. Journal of Marketing Research, 
1970(May), Vol. 7(2), 178-185.— Studied demographic, 
Sociological, personality, attitudinal, and mass media 
exposure factors and involvement with clothing fashions 
in an effort to identify and profile fashion opinion 
leaders. Those identified “represent a target market with 
high sales potential” and were found to be “important 
change agents in disseminating fashion information 
during the fashion season."—J. C. Franklin. 

11874. Wheatley, John J. (U. Washington, CM 
School of Business Administration) Assessing 
Pretest audiences. Journal of Advertising Research, 
1971(Feb), Vol. 11(1), 21-25.—While sex and demo- 
graphic characteristics, as such, “are impo 
determining test results,” results of an experimental MI 
of the issue Suggest that the “effectiveness of a [ id- 
commercial can be evaluated without special к 
eration of whether ог not the respondents in the аш ea 
are recent or regular users of the product 
advertised.”—J. C. Franklin. 

11875. Wheatley, John J. (U. Washington, o 
School of Business Administration) Marketing a 5 
use ої fear- ог anxiety-arousing appeals. wo ed 
Marketing, 1971(Арг), Vol. 35(2), 62-64.—Repo xiety- 
the experimental test of a hypothesis that i with 
arousing advertising messages are more effecti ir 
nonowners of life insurance than with pec us 
Product. Ss were college students. eio ments 
measured in before and after message fashion d E 
of semantic differential scales. Difference in wer 
Served mean attitude shift between the 2 БОР nett 
"significant at the .10 level" in favor of the E Shepps. 
who showed the more positive reaction.—R. d omi. (О. 

11876. Wheatley, John J. & Oshikawa, Seat ‘and 
Washington) The relationship between yo. 0 
Positive and negative advertising appeals: 40. Stü- 
Marketing Research, 1970(Feb), Vol. 7(1), 85- negative 
dents in the “low anxiety category exposed to avorable 
[Ше insurance] copy experienced a eat positive 
attitude shift than those who were shown t more 
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“high anxiety VN to the 


d by Sarason $ 


copy” while а 
favorably to the positive copy than t 
negative copy"—anxiety being measure 
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of Protection Test and attitudes toward life 
ce by 6 semantic differential scales.—J. C. 


lin. 

1877. Zaltman, Gerald. (Northwestern U.) Market- 
ng Inference in the behavioral sciences. Journal of 
keting, 1970(Jul), Vol. 34(3), 27-32.—Discusses the 
effective use of behavioral sciences in marketing. 
process of scientific inference is discussed and 
ons are offered for studying the behavioral sciences 
in the marketing context. It is concluded that the 
value and applicability of the behavioral sciences in 
keting are dependent upon 2 intuitive intellectual 
dgments represented . .. by the operational research 
temic gap and action epistemic gap." (16, ref.) 
Journal abstract. 


ENGINEERING PSYCHOLOGY 


11878. Maruyama, Richard T. Visual detection of 
minating surfaces. U.S. Army Human Engineering 
laboratories Technical Memorandum, 1970(Oct) No. 
0, 64 p.—Determining the requirements of helicopter 
ing requires selecting the major factors that con- 
Ibute to the lighting power of a surface light source. 
the light source must be functional, sky brightness, 
spheric attenuation, and other characteristics of 
sht sources, e.g., size, shape, and angular velocity, must 
ludied. A model that looks at each of these variables 
rately is presented. More investigation is needed in 
field of search time to improve the reliability of the 
lodel for given background luminances. The necessary 
ht output for an area light source can be determined 
ethods described; in addition the required bound- 
iy range for a surface light source can be computed for 
most all conditions.—Jowrnal abstract. 
4 11879. Prophet, Wallace W. & Boyd, H. Alton. 
UmRRO Div. No. 6, Ft. Rucker, Ala.) Device-task 
ity and transfer of training: Aircraft cockpit 
ures training. HumRRO Technical Report, 
Ju), No. 70-10, 44 p.—Evaluated the training 
Kctiveness of 2 cockpit procedures training devices, 
hae greatly in their physical fidelity and cost, in the 
ching of ground cockpit procedures for a twin-engine, 
Soprop, fixed-wing aircraft. Ss were 30 army aviators. 
ye. Teceived training in cockpit procedures in a 
ively expensive, sophisticated, high-fidelity, com- 
к cockpit procedures trainer, while another 
i Was trained in an inexpensive, low-fidelity mockup 
Be cockpit. Their subsequent performance in 
ual aircraft was compared with that of a control 
B. received all of their procedures training in the 
Х ешь indicate that both training devices 
ME significant transfer of training, in terms of 
у nd time reduction, in performance in the actual 
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aircraft. There were no significant differences in training 
effectiveness of the 2 devices, in spite of their great 
differences in physical fidelity and cost. Implications for 
the design of procedures training devices and associated 
training programs are discussed.—Journal abstract. 


Displays & Controls 


DRIVING & SAFETY 


11880. Lucas, Richard L. (U. South Dakota) Devel- 
opment and evaluation of a part task film simulation 
technique for training drivers on a critical passing 
skill. Dissertation Abstracts International, 1971(May), 
Vol. 31(11-B), 6944-6945. 

11881. McBride, Robin S. & Peck, Raymond C. (Dept. 
of Motor Vehicles, Sacramento, Calif.) Modifying 
negligent driving behavior through warning letters. 
Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(3), 
147-174.— Issued several types of warning letters varying 
in threat intensity and dE of personalized style 
(intimacy) to 14,620 negligent drivers. 3,019 control 
negligent drivers were sent cards requesting verification 
of addresses. '/ the Ss in each experimental group also 
received a questionnaire on attitudes toward enforce- 
ment policies and a congratulatory letter (reinforcement) 
for incident-free drivers in a 7-mo follow-up period. All 
letter treatment combinations resulted in lower accident 
and violation means when compared to the controls, 
with the low threat letter significantly better in the 
follow-up on accident criterion. Significant variable 
interactions between the letters and Ss were found. 
Letter effects appeared to diminish after 7 mo. Evidence 
for a reinforcement effect with the low threat/high 
intimacy letter was found. A cost/benefit analysis is 
presented. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) (21 
ref.)—Journal summary. 

11882. Shor, Ronald E. & Thackray, Richard I. (U. 
New Hampshire) A program of research in “highway 
hypnosis”: A preliminary report. Accident Analysis & 
Prevention, 1970(Dec), Vol. 2(2), 103-109.—Describes an 
apparatus designed to include the essential features of 
the *highway hypnosis" situation. Preliminary results are 
presented which characterize the range of behavioral, 
psychophysiological and subjective phenomena observed 
with the device. (French, German, & Spanish summaries) 
(46 ref.)—Journal summary. 

11883. Williams, Griffith W. & Shor, Ronald E. 
(Rutgers State U.) An historical note on highway 
hypnosis. Accident Analysis & Prevention, 1970(Dec), 
Vol. 2(3), 223-225.— Presents and discusses a 1921 report 
on the phenomena of highway hypnosis. (20 ref.) 
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This index supplements the classification of abstracts given in the Table of Contents, and is de- 
signed to lead the reader to subjects that are more specific than the general categories of the clas- 
sification. When many abstract numbers are listed under a heading, the reader may simplify his task 
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Ability (see also Childhood/Ability in) 
10096, 10232, 10789, 10852, 10884, 11453, 
11664, 11666, 11687, 11759, 11815, 11828, 
11836 

Ability/Verbal (SEE Ability, Verbal Behavior) 

Abnormal Behavior (SEE Behavior Disorder, 
Mental Disorder, Neurosis, Psychosis, spe- 

cific abnormalities) 

Abnormal Psychology (SEE Clinical Psychol- 

fen Psychopathology) 


lon. 

10637, 10658, 10908, 10924, 10988 
men Judgment (SEE Judgment/Percep- 

ual 

Abstraction (SEE Concept, Generalization, 
Thinking) 

Academic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic, Achievement/Academic-College, 
Achievement/Academic-Elementary 
500) 

коне оп (SEE Movement) 
ксер!апсе (see also Social Approva 
10620, 10660, 10722 xe 

Accident (SEE Driving, Safety) 

Acclimatization (SEE Adaptation) 

uration (SEE Conformity, Culture) 
chievement (see also next headings) 

ned 10232, 10616, 10691, 11388, 11582 
'vement Motivation (see also Achieve- 
ment/Over & Under) 

n 10770, 11297, 11462, 11571, 11578, 
chien 47, 11666, 11673, 11687, 11698, 11721 
оен Need (SEE Achievement Moti- 
Need)” Aspiration & Aspiration Level, 

Achievement Test (SEE Te: i 

E st/Achievement) 

"Hevement/ Academic (see also Achieve: 
neu Academic-College, Achievement/ 
ear O Elementary School, School 
Achievement) > Differences/Academic 
E 11174, 11476, 11522, 11524, 11633, 
11674. 11657, 11663, 11664, 11665, 11672. 

Achiever 11684, 11751, 11757, 11773 
chievent/ Academic-College (see also 
141 pent Prediction of Academic) 
1647 11457, 11578, 11599, 11644, 11645, 

, ае, 11666, 11667, 11671, 11673, 

11694) ОТЧ 11682, 11686, 11687, 11690, 


Achi 
Se ent Academic- Elementary School 
demic) chievement/Prediction of Aca- 
» 11450, 11468, 

lig , , 11470, 11482, 11523, 
пее ibt, 11586, 11600, 11642, 11648, 
11685, 11694 11657. 11658, 11659, 11661, 
11753" 11688, 11689, 11691, 11692, 11693, 
levem, 
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1 
Achiey 11693, 11694, 11756 
Ise, Prediction of Academic 
11690 572, 11686, 11687, 11688, 11689, 


qui 
eseence (SEE Personality Trait) 


Acquisition (SEE Conditioning, Learning) 

ACTH (SEE Hormone) 

Acting Out (SEE Antisocial Behavior, Behav- 
ior Problems, Childhood/Behavior Prob- 
lems in) 

Activity (see also Movement) 

10206, 10446 
Acuity (SEE Auditory Measurement, Vision) 
Adaptation (see also Adaptation/Sensory) 
10071, 10447, 10657, 10859, 11791 
Adaptation/Sensory 
990, 9991, 9994, 9999, 10007, 10008, 
10011, 10055, 10355, 10429, 10860 

Addiction (SEE Drug Addiction, Alcoholism) 

Adjustment/Personal & Social (see also Schoo! 
Adjustment) 

10629, 10633, 10855, 10902, 10988, 11068, 
11084, 11113, 11125, 11134, 11174, 11178, 
11180, 11195, 11240, 11267, 11319, 11402, 
11404, 11412, 11455, 11460, 11474, 11481, 
11555, 11634, 11671, 11721 

Administration (SEE Management, Organiza- 
tional Structure, School Administration, 
Testing Methods) 

Admission (SEE College, Selection, Hospital & 
Hospitalization, Institution & Institution- 
alization, Mental Hospital & Hospitaliza- 
tion) 

Adolescence (see also next headings, Student/ 
High School, Student/Junior High School) 

10199, 10509, 10531, 10533, 10554, 10626, 
10627, 10628, 10629, 10630, 10631, 10632, 
10633, 10634, 10635, 10636, 10637, 10638, 
10639, 10640, 10641, 10642, 10643, 10644, 
10645, 10656, 10671, 10687, 10840, 10847, 
10880, 11009, 11068, 11116, 11223, 11312, 
11329, 11525, 11585, 11727 

Adolescence/ Attitudes in (SEE Attitude, At- 
titude/Student, Student/College-Attitude) 

Adolescence/Mental Disorders in 

10963, 11077, 11079, 11099, 11274 

Adoption (SEE Family) 

Adrenal Gland (SEE Epinephrine, Gland, 
Hormone) 

Adrenalin (SEE Epinephrine) 

Adulthood 

10509 

Advertising (see also Consumer Behavior, 
Communication/Mass) 

11855, 11856, 11860, 11861, 11862, 11867, 
11868, 11870, 11872, 11874, 11875, 11876, 
11877 

Aesthetics (see also Creativity, Literature, 
Music) 

10683, 10718, 10833, 10834, 10893, 10901, 
11024, 11087, 11107, 11321 

Affect (see also Emotion) 

10132, 10650, 10785, 10796, 10799, 10951, 
10971, 10980, 11304, 11344, 11357, 11751 

Affection (SEE Emotion) 

Affective Disorder (SEE Depression, Emo- 
tional Disturbance) 

Affiliation Need (SEE Need, Social Approval, 
Interpersonal Attraction) 

Africa 


10656, 10702, 10709 
Aftereffect 
9980, 9995, 10001, 10014, 10586, 10595, 
10860, 11263 
Afterimage (SEE Aftereffect) 
Age (SEE Adulthood, Age Differences, Aging, 
Geriatrics, Gerontology) 
Age Differences 
9968, 10062, 10083, 10210, 10511, 10629, 
10656, 10674, 10779, 10819, 11089, 11156, 
11157, 11206, 11385, 11413, 11488, 11498, 
11570, 11607, 11631, 11730, 11781, 11799, 
11823 
Age Differences-Animal 
10258, 10272, 10414, 10463, 10505 
Age Differences-Children (see also Child- 
hood/Development in) 
10258, 10511, 10520, 10538, 10541, 10550, 
10561, 10563, 10568, 10575, 10578, 10582, 
10588, 10591, 10593, 10615, 10621, 10625, 
11260, 11396, 11500, 11601, 11650 
Aggression (see also Hostility) 
10073, 10261, 10296, 10308, 10445, 10472, 
10497, 10599, 10611, 10619, 10623, 10661, 
10704, 10742, 10765, 10800, 10855, 10868, 
10873, 10973, 11003, 11011, 11046, 11113, 
11149, 11154, 11158, 11163, 11167, 11169, 
11171, 11172, 11212, 11362, 11459 
Aging (see also Maturation) 
10646, 10658, 10712 
Agriculture (SEE Rural Environment, Occu- 
pation) 
Air Force (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 
Aircraft (SEE Aviation) 
Airman (SEE Personnel/Military, Aviation) 
Alcohol (see also next headings) 
10364, 10373, 10381, 10382, 10388, 10391, 
10395, 10397, 10416, 10836, 10842, 10844, 
11123, 11137, 11284 
Alcohol/Drinking of (SEE Alcohol) 
Alcoholism 
10640, 11047, 11056, 11106, 11111, 11121, 
11122, 11123, 11124, 11125, 11126, 11127, 
11128, 11129, 11130, 11131, 11132, 11133, 
11134, 11135, 11136, 11137, 11157 
Alienation (see also Isolation) 
10639. 10652, 10653, 10654, 10671, 10714, 
10841, 10918, 11630 
Allergy (SEE Illness, Psychosomatic Disorder) 
Alternation (SEE Learning/Maze, Learning, 
Rat/Maze Learning in, Laterality) 
Altruism (SEE Value & Values, Interpersonal 
Processes) 
Ambiguity (SEE Meaningfulness, Information) 
‘American Psychological Association (SEE Or- 
ganizations) 
Amitriptyline (SEE Antidepressant Drugs) 


Amnesia 
10190, 10193, 10282, 10295, 11025 
Amphetamine 
10289, 10299, 10362, 10393, 10402, 10407, 
10412, 10843, 11235, 11345 
Anagram (SEE Problem Solving) _ 
Anal & Anality (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Analysis (see also Statistics) 


11505 

Anchor Effect & Anchoring (SEE Perception, 
Localization, the various senses) 

Anger (SEE Aggression, Hostility, Emotion, 
Affect) 

Animal Psychology (see also Sexual Behavior- 
Animal, Social Behavior/Animal, Compar- 
ative Psychology) 

Animals (see also Bird, Cat, Chicken, Dog, 
Fish, Frog, Insect, Monkey, Mouse, Pigeon, 
Rabbit, Rat) 

9913, 9916, 10393, 10434, 10436, 10440, 
10453, 10460, 10494, 10497 

Anomie (SEE Alienation) 

Anorexia (SEE Emotional Disturbance, Food 
Intake) 

Anoxia (SEE Respiration) 

Anthropology (SEE Culture) 

Antidepressant Drugs (see also Drug Therapy) 
10390, 10415, 10959, 11029, 11032, 11033, 
11055, 11064 

Anti-Semitism (SEE Prejudice, Religion) 

Antisocial Behavior (see also Aggression, 
Behavior Disorder, Crime & Criminals, 
Delinquency/Juvenile) 

10963, 11112, 11162, 11201, 11469 

mun (see also Fear, Phobia, Test Anxiety) 
10066, 10072, 10075, 10528, 10612, 10674, 
10680, 10755, 10865, 10867, 10870, 10872, 
10875, 10896, 10935, 10994, 10998, 11000, 
11001, 11010, 11022, 11052, 11057, 11203, 
11205, 11216, 11217, 11220, 11227, 11267, 
11297, 11382, 11473, 11482, 11586, 11614, 
ee 11684, 11727, 11732, 11743, 11875, 

6 

Anxiety/School (SEE Anxiety, School Ad- 
justment, Test Anxiety) 

Apathy (SEE Attitude, Emotion) 

Aphasia (SEE Speech/Defective, Reading 
Deficiency) 

Apparatus 

9963, 10021, 11005, 11016, 11809 

А itus-Animal 
ФР, 10437, 11536 

Apparent Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 

ш Movement (SEE Gestalt Psychology, 
isual Perception) 

Appetite (SEE Food Intake) 

Approach-Avoidance (SEE Conflict, Avoid- 
ance Behavior) 

Approval (SEE Acceptance, Social Approval) 

Aptitude (SEE Ability, Test/Aptitude) 

Archimedes Spiral (SEE Illusion) 

Arctic (SEE Environment) 

Arithmetic (SEE Curriculum, Mathematics) 

н Control (SEE International Relations, 

w) 

Army (SEE Military, Personnel/Military) 

Arousal (see also Attention, Electroenceph- 
alography) 

10070, 10075, 10080, 10083, 10090, 10166, 
10299, 10333, 10338, 10344, 10461, 10533, 
10765, 10868, 11121, 11241, 11249 

Art (SEE Aesthetics, Creativity, Drawing, 
Literature, Music) 

Ету lerosis (SEE Cardiovascular Disor- 

ег, 

Articulation (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior) 

Ascendance-Submission (SEE. Dominance) 

Aspiration & Aspiration Level (see also Ex- 
pectation, Achievement Motivation) 

10638, 10702, 11224, 11564, 11571, 1178 

Assimilation (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 

Social, Culture) 


ition 
9953, 10173, 10884, 11112, 11514 
Шао 10167, 
1 y , 10167, 10196, 10197, 1 
10827, 11510 a 
Associations (SEE Organizations) 
Asthma (SEE Illness, Psychosomatic Disorder) 
Ataxia (SEE Nervous System/Disorder of, 
Schizophrenia/Symptomatology ој 
E (SEE lucation/Physical, Recrea- 
tion, 
Attention (see also Arousal) 
10040, 10083, 10084, 10085, 10086, 10087, 
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10088, 10090, 10091, 10092, 10100, 10170, 
10226, 10332, 10563, 10566, 10596, 11253, 
11265, 11364, 11541, 11804, 11822 

Attitude (see also next headings, Opinion, 
Prejudice, Social Perception, Stereotype, 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality) 

9967, 9976, 10068, 10151, 10527, 10642, 

10644, 10660, 10672, 10673, 10687, 10697, 

10702, 10705, 10710, 10711, 10712, 10715, 

10717, 10719, 10722, 10723, 10725, 10729, 

10791, 10808, 10812, 10843, 10934, 11023, 

11069, 11170, 11190, 11317, 11343, 11474, 

11640, 11692, 11751, 11759, 11811, 11834, 

11838, 11840, 11864, 11865, 11873, 11876 
Attitude Change 
9905, 10628. 10667, 10709, 10725, 10726, 

10727, 10728, 10729, 10759, 10771, 10772, 

10781, 10795, 10813, 10957, 11486, 11621, 

11734, 11875 
Attitude Measurement 

10717, 10724, 10728, 11343 
Attitude Toward Mental Illness & Mental 

Retardation 

10690, 11376 

Attitude/Student (see also Student/C ‘ollege— 
Attitudes) 

11476, 11477, 11487, 11562, 11589, 11734 
Attraction (SEE Interpersonal Attraction) 
Audience (SEE Communication) 

Audiogenic Seizure (SEE Audition, Nervous 
System/Disorder of) 

Audition (see also next headings, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder, Ear, Intersensory Proc- 
esses, Masking, Speech Perception) 

9972, 9975, 10024, 10026, 10042, 10046, 

10087, 10091, 10100, 10101, 10143, 10191, 

10195, 10253, 10258, 10298, 10320, 10335, 

10338, 10340, 10342, 10351, 10355, 10358, 

10378, 10421, 10429, 10444, 10466, 10505, 

10506, 10514, 10581, 10589, 10596, 11216, 

11253, 11325, 11332, 11335, 11354, 11361, 

11541, 11655, 11714, 11731, 11797 
Auditory Cortex & Projection Area (SEE 

Cerebral Cortex) 

Auditory Deficit (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Auditory Discrimination (see also Audition) 

es 10032, 10592, 10630, 11327, 11331, 
Auditory Measurement (see also Deafness & 

Hearing Disorder) 
10047, 10048, 10049, 10050, 10051, 10500, 
11324, 11330, 11331, 11334 


огу 
10024, 10027, 10029, 10030, 10031, 10033, 
10034, 10035, 10036, 10037, 10038, 10039, 
10051, 10105, 10106, 10326, 10327, 10520, 
10590, 10800, 10825, 10869, 10910, 11209, 
11330, 11348, 11352 
Auditory Thresholds (SEE Auditory Percep- 
tion, Auditory Measurement) 
Authoritarianism (see also Conformity) 
009, os MEE ders 10866, 10871, 
s s 31 11614, 11631, 
11633, 11640 oxyde 
Authority (SEE Dominance, Interpersonal 
Influence, Law, Management, Social In- 
fluence) 
Autism (SEE Fantasy, Schizophrenia/Child- 
hood) 


Autokinetic Effect (SEE Illusion, Gestalt 
Psychology, Visual Perception) 
Automation & Automata (SEE Computer, 
Industrial Psychology) 
Automobile (SEE Driving) 
Autonomic Nervous System (SEE Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 
Autonomy (SEE Dependency) 
Aversion & Aversiveness 
10069, 10104, 10123, 10131, 10427, 10441, 
10459, 10470, 10631, 10707, 10742, 10997, 
Avet 1187, 11188 
version SEE Behavi 
Ато Therapy (; vior Therapy) 
11766, 11780, 11794, 11797, 11800, 11801, 
11803, 11829, 11851, 11854, 11878, 11879 
M Behavior (see also Rat/Avoidance 


ii 


& Avoidance 
9913 


Avoidance Learning 
ance) 
Awareness (see also 
Scious States) 
10578, 10733, 10755, 


Behavior I 
11164, 11267 
Behavior Problems (see also 
havior Problems in) 
11113 
Behavior Therapy $ 
10935, 10986, 10994, 10 


Behavioral nce 

9914, 9949, 10668, 11307, 
Behaviorism ( Behavior, Ps 

tory of) | 
Belief (S. 
Bender Gestalt Test (SEE 

7 е (SEE Amphetamine) 
also Prejudice, EXP 
Experiments) 
9923, 9966, 10033, 11114, 
Bibliographies Й 

9930. 10177, 10437, 10833 . 
ili 


Binet Test (S| 
Biochemistry (s 
10248, 10260, 10281, 10312, 1 
10361, 10363, 10365, 10366, 
10369, 10380, b 10358 
10401, 10410, 
11050, 11199, 11204, 11241, 11 
11366, 11386, 11435, 
Biographies (SEE Obituaries, . 
Ош үрне. of) 
Biological Rhythms 
"^ 9988, 10396, 11387, МАШ 1 


Biology 
36, 10531 3 
Bird (see also Chicken, Pigeon) 
10425, 10463, 10495, 10508 
Birth (see also Pregnancy, 
10436, 10443, 10500, 10693, 1 
Birth Control } 
10696, 10708, 10708, 10908 
Birth Order (see also e! 
10598, 10623, 10638, 10691, 
11774 ` 
Black Power (SEE Social Movemet 
ration, Negro) : 
Blacky Pictures (SEE Projective 
Blindness (see also Vision/D 12 
10811, 11317, 11318, ul 
11322, 11323, 11532, 115 
Blood (see also Car 
Heart) | 
10312, 10360, 10376, 10396, 10% 
10923, 11056, 11064, 11199, 1 
11266, 11287 М 
Blood-Animal 
10281, 10361, 10365, 10388, 
Blood Pressure * 
10372, 10420, 11050, 11808 
Body (see also Hand, Pls ше 
10007, 10059, 10061, T 
10793, 10863, 10919, 11182, 


11372, 11378 А 
Body Image (SEE Self-Perception, Social 


Perception, Body) ; 
Bone Conduction (SEE Audition) 


Bebo, 9941, 9988, 10156, 10531, 10646, 
10653, 10792, 10818, 10826, 10837, 10965, 
11292, 11301, 11368, 11635 

Boredom (SEE Attitude, Emotion) 

Brain (see also next headings, Cerebral Cortex, 


Hypothalamus, Hippocampus, Nervous 
System/Central, Neuroanatomy, Thalamus) 
10247, 10312, 10318, 10323 
Brain-Animal 


10363, 10365, 10366, 10368, 10399, 10401, 


| 10293, 10298, 10302, 10315, 10321, 10330, 
10402, 10403, 10406, 10409, 10410, 10411, 


10412 : 
Brain Damage 
11023, 11047, 11089, 11097, 11108, 11361, 
11362, 11364 
Brain Disorder 
11033, 11122, 11288, 11359, 11360, 11363, 
11383, 11526 


Brain Injury (SEE Brain Damage) 
Brain Lesion (see also Brain Lesion-Animal) 
11212, 11356 
Brain Lesion-Animal (see also Rat/Lesions in, 
Cat/Lesions in) / 
us 10265, 10268, 10269, 10272, 10280, 


Brain Stimulation (see also Rat/Brain Stim- 
ulation in) 
10285, 10289, 10290, 10291, 10292, 10297, 
10298, 10300, 10301, 10302, 10305, 10306, 
10207, 10308, 10309, 10310, 10311, 10317, 


6 
| Breeding (SEE. Genetics) 
Brightness (see also Light) 
9995, 10022, 10023, 10268, 10276, 10356, 
10486, 10503, 10508, 11878 
Britain (SEE Great Britain) 
| ea Home (SEE Family, Marital Prob- 
Business 
11795, 11842 


Ошм Psychological Inventory (SEE Test/ 
'ersonality) 
Canada 
С 10652, 11117, 11246 
| amer (SEE Disease) 
Capital Punishment (SEE. Law, Crime & 
Criminals) 
Cardiovascular Disorders 
Es. 11033, 11375, 11400 
б умсшаг Processes (see also Blood, 
Hood Animal, Blood Pressure, Heart, 
Ши 
, 10131, 
10420 10372, 10417, 10418, 10419, 


Career (SEE. Occupation) 
т Choice (SEE Occupational Choice) 
ase Report 
о, 10967, 10999, 11019, 11036, 11119, 
| 11291" 11196, 11283, 11284, 11288, 11290, 
R 1, 11314, 11372, 11383, 11386, 11405 
106% rt~Treatment 
ШУ 10942, 10963, 10972, 10984, 11003, 
1128 11187, 11188, 11191, 11282, 11285, 
| 6, 11287, 11289, 11313, 11359, 11556 
‘work (SEE Social Casework) 


[а j SEE Personality, Sex, Sexual 


10245, 10251, 10253, 102: 

, i 10285, 10292, 10298, 
Ton 10301, 10302, 10305, 10306, 10307, 
10208, 10309, 10311, 10329, 10338, 10343, 

Cat 0344, 10345, 10358, 10428 


1028 Effects in 
10408" 10289, 10290, 10392, 10398, 10405, 


Cat/Learning i 
10289, 10310, 
Салаа 210 10311 
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10251, 10274, 10275, 10276, 10419 — . 

Catalepsy (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis, 
Psychosis) 
Categorical Behavior 

9939, 9974, 10158, 10165, 10174, 10178. 

10181, 10203, 10523, 10541, 10548, 10567, 

10910 
Catharsis (SEE Therapeutic Process) 
Cathexis (SEE Affect, Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Catholicism (SEE Religion) 

Census Studies (SEE Population Character- 
istics) 
Central Nervous System (SEE Nervous Sys- 
tem/Central) 
Cortex (see also Visual Cortex) 
10005, 10244, 10247, 10253, 10255, 10258, 
10259, 10268, 10274, 10275, 10277, 10285, 
10286, 10297, 10302, 10306, 10315, 10333, 
10343, 10345, 10348, 10417, 10419, 10422, 
10532, 11247, 11325 
Cerebral Dominance (SEE Cerebral Cortex, 
Laterality) 

Cerebral Palsy (SEE Physical Handicap, Nerv- 
ous System/Disorder of) 

Cerebral Thrombosis (SEE Brain Disorder, 
Cardiovascular Disorders) 

Cerebrovascular Disorder (SEE Brain Disor- 
der, Cardiovascular Disorders) 

Certainty (see also Probability) 

10207, 10231, 10233, 10240, 10791 
Character (SEE. Personality, Ethics) 
Character Disorder (see also Emotional Dis- 

turbance) 

11136, 11177, 11208, 11212 
Cheating (SEE Deception) 

Check List (SEE Inventory) 


Chicken 
10417, 10444, 10461, 10502 

Child Abuse 

Child Guidance (SEE Psychotherapy/Chil- 
dren, Guidance/Educational) 

Child Psychiatry (see also Psychotherapy/ 
Children, Schizophrenia/Childhood, Child- 
hood/Psychosis in) 

10975, 11095, 11096, 11099 

Child Rearing (see also Parent-Child Rela- 
tions) 

10534; 10607, 10622, 10624, 10634, 10692, 
1169; 

Childhood & Children (see also next headings, 

Gifted, Student/Elementary School, Lan- 
uage Development, Mental Retardation) 
10522, 10528, 10530, 10532, 10533, 10838, 
11102, 11346, 11526 
Childhood/Ability in 
10525, 10526, 10529, 10538, 10563, 10569, 
10574, 10575, 10576, 10578, 10579, 10580, 
10581, 10582, 10583, 10584, 10595, 10622, 
10624, 10688, 11447, 11451, 11495, 11501, 
11508, 11518, 11519, 11646, 11669, 11678, 
11695, 11746, 11764 
Childhood/Behavior Problems in 

10540, 11002, 11008, 11030, 11115, 11293, 
11313, 11362, 11530, 11540, 11576, 11601, 
11705, 11739 

Idhood/Concepts & Problem Solving in 
10525, 10530, 10534, 10552. 10554, 10555, 
10556, 10557, 10558, 10559, 10560, 10561, 
10562, 10563, 10564, 10565, 10566, 10567, 
10568, 10569, 10570, 10571, 10572, 10682, 
Hats 11370, 11396, 11545, 11689, 11725, 

Childhood/Development in (see also Age Dif- 
ferences-Children) 

10509, 10510, 10512, 10516, 10519, 10522, 
10523, 10524, 10526, 10529, 10530, 10531, 
10534, 10539, 10542, 10547, 10554, 10559, 
10562, 10564, 10565, 10568, 10569, 10573. 
10575, 10580, 10587, 10595, 10596, 10598, 
10599, 10607, 10608, 10613, 10614, 11260, 
11323, 11348, 11371, 11447, 11473, 11715 

Childhood/Disadvantaged (see also Socioeco- 

nomic Status) 
10516, 10524, 10535, 10548, 10549, 10561, 
10577, 10617, 10622, 10624, 10662, 10943, 
11445, 11477, 11485, 11495, 11501, 11623, 
11646, 11649, 11651, 11678, 11691, 11693, 


ш 


11695, 11704, 11708, 11712, 11723, 11726, 
11729, 11733, 11738, 11749, 11746 
Childhood/Emotional Disturbances in 
10613, 10905, 10927, 10943, 11079, 11094, 
11096, 11097, 11223, 11229, 11293, 11554, 
11555, 11558, 11575 
Childhood/Family Relations in (SEE Parent- 
Child Relations, Family Relations) 
Childhood/Gifted (SEE Gifted) 
Childhood/ Handicapped 
10613, 11104, 11316, 11323, 11328, 11352, 
11372, 11530, 11534, 11535 
Childhood/ Hyperactivity in (SEE Childhood/ 
Behavior Problems in) 
Childhood/Learning in (see also Achieve- 
ment/Academic-Elementary School, Stu- 
dent/Elementary School, School Learning) 
10524, 10525, 10534, 10535, 10536, 10537. 
10538, 10539, 10540, 10541, 10542, 10543, 
10544, 10545, 10546, 10547, 10548, 10549, 
10550, 10551, 10552, 10553, 10558, 10560, 
10565, 10567, 10579, 10612, 11002, 11362, 
11392, 11396, 11519 
Childhood/Mental Retardation in (SEE Mental 
Retardation) 
Childhood/Perception in 
10543, 10545, 10555, 10557, 10564, 10580, 
10585, 10586, 10587, 10588, 10589, 10590, 
10591, 10592, 10593, 10596, 10597, 10601, 
10606, 11345, 11348, 11352, 11354, 11518, 
ABI 11538, 11655, 11658, 11659, 11689, 
171 
Childhood/Personality їп 
10531, 10537, 10572, 10586, 10594, 10598, 
10599, 10600, 10601, 10602, 10603, 10604, 
10605, 10606, 10607, 10610, 10611, 10612, 
10619, 10623, 10688, 11323, 11459, 11469, 
11477, 11490 
Childhood/Physical Illness in 
Childhood/Play in (SEE Childhood/Social 
Behavior in) 
Childhood/ Preschool 
10378, 10524, 10527, 10528, 10542, 10544, 
10545, 10548, 10549, 10551, 10555, 10558, 
10559, 10560, 10562, 10566, 10567, 10574, 
10576, 10577, 10580, 10591, 10592, 10598, 
10606, 10610, 10618, 10620, 10625, 10943, 
11258, 11349, 11350, 11439, 11445, 11451, 
11469, 11495, 11518, 11519, 11528, 11538, 
11582, 11641, 11651, 11655, 11688, 11689, 
11695, 11704, 11714, 11715, 11729, 11733, 
11740 
Childhood/ Psychosis in 
11242 


Childhood/Psychotherapy (SEE Psychothera- 
py/Children) 
Childhood/Retarded (SEE Mental Retarda- 
tion) 
Childhood/Schizophrenia in (SEE Schizophre- 
nia/Childhood) 
Childhood/Social Behavior in 
10556, 10603, 10605, 10608, 10609, 10610, 
10611, 10612, 10613, 10614, 10615, 10616, 
10617. 10618, 10619, 10620, 10621, 10625, 
11441, 11469, 11490, 11519, 11708 
Chlordiazepoxide (SEE Tranquilizer) 


Chlorpromazine 
"0414, 11036 


Choice Behavior (see also Decision Making, 
Learning/Probability) 
10110, 10207, 10229, 10230, 10231, 10234, 
10235, 10236, 10239, 10241, 10544, 10842, 
11297, 11869 
Chromosome (SEE Genetics) 
City (SEE Urban & Suburban. Environment) 
Civil Rights (SEE Social Movements, Inte- 
gration, Law) 
Class (SEE. Social Structure, Socioeconomic 
Status) 
Classical Conditioning (SEE. Conditioning/ 
Classical) 
Classification (see also Selection, Categorical 
Behavior) 
9960, 10218, 10222, 10569, 10579, 11507 
Classroom (see also Education, School, Teach- 


ing) 
11438, 11451, 11534, 11554, 11619, 11639, 


11660, 11711, 11744, 11747, 11760 
Cleft Lip & Palate (SEE Speech/Defective) 
Clergy (SEE Religion) 
Client-Centered 
py/Methods in) 
Climate (SEE Environment, Temperature) 
Clinic (see also Community Services, Hospital, 
Treatment/Outpatient) 
11217, 11236 
Clinical Judgment (see also Psychodiagnosis) 
10930, 10934, 10939, 11091, 11093, 11099, 
11103, 11109, 11306 
Clinical Psychology 
Cluster Analysis (SEE Factor Analysis, Sta- 
tistics) 
Coalition Formation (SEE Group/Small) 
Cochlea (SEE Ear) 
Coding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Solving, Display) 
Cognition (see also Thinking, Categorical 
Behavior) 
9985, 10013, 10034, 10066, 10082, 10102, 
10107, 10139, 10148, 10154, 10167, 10202, 
10205, 10206, 10207, 10208, 10215, 10223, 
10255, 10523, 10525, 10526, 10547, 10561, 
10711, 10717, 10719, 10733, 10814, 10815, 
10854, 10861, 10882, 11152, 11176, 11202, 
11290, 11364, 11446, 11517, 11649, 11699, 
11751 
Cognitive Dissonance (SEE. Attitude Change, 
Dissonance) 
Cognitive Style 
10602, 10874, 10879, 11248, 11685, 11707 
Coitus (SEE Sexual Behavior, Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 
Cold (SEE Temperature) 
College (see also Education, School, Student/ 
College) 
10694, 11440, 11452, 11453, 11458, 11462, 
ШЫ 11472, 11478, 11480, 11483, 11593, 
16 
College Counseling (SEE Counseling, Guid- 
ance/Educational, Guidance/Vocational) 
College Student (SEE Student/College) 
College Success (SEE Achievement/Academ- 
ic-College) 
Color (see also Color Vision 
EE 10015, 10017, 10078, 10543, 10663, 
131 
Color Vision 
TES 10014, 10015, 10356, 11214, 11439, 
11659 
Communication (see also Communication/ 
Nonverbal, Information, Language, Speech, 
Verbal Behavior) 
9950, 10506, 10634, 10655, 10689, 10694, 
10760, 10778, 10780, 10785, 10806, 10807. 
10808, 10809, 10810, 10811, 10813, 10814, 
10815, 10816, 10817, 10818, 10875, 10967, 
11202, 11251, 11343, 11452, 11706, 11732, 
11754, 11827, 11842, 11859, 11861, 11872 
Communication/Animal (SEE Communica- 
tion, Vocalization) 
Communication/Mass (see also Television, 
Advertising) 
10323, 10800, 10812, 11874 
Communication/Nonverbal 
10796, 10944, 10948, 11098 
Community (see also Culture, Group) 
10701, 10754, 10926, 11296, 11312, 11322 
Community Services (see also Clinic, Mental 
lealth) 


10622, 10624, 10904, 11134, 11138, 11141, 
11142, 11143, 11147, 11258, 11415, 11416, 
11417, 11418, 11419, 11420, 11421, 11422, 
11423, 11424, 11425, 11426, 11427, 11429, 
11430, 11431, 11432, 11467 
Comparative Psychology (see also Animal 
Psychology) 
Competition (see also Conflict, Cooperation, 
Motivation) 
9940, 10498, 10736, 10746, 10769, 10775, 
10777, 10802, 10941, 11224, 11441, 11718 
quud (see also Cognitive Style, Stim- 
ulus 


10062. 10090, 10092. 10205, 10893, 11670, 
11836 


y (SEE Psychothera- 
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Comprehension (see also Thinking, Reading) 
10562, 10570, 10595, 11326, 11703 
Compulsion (SEE Obsession-Compulsion) 


Computer 
3949. 9950, 9951, 9952. 9953, 9959, 10119, 
10120, 10237, 10337, 10626, 10828, 11098, 
11745, 11791, 11793, 11831 
Concentration Camp (SEE. Prison, War) 
Concept (see also Childhood/Concepts & 
Problem Solving in, Concept Formation, 
Thinking) 
10089, 10155, 10211, 10213, 10214, 10215, 
10216, 10217, 10219, 10220, 10221, 1022: 
10225, 10226 
Concept Formation (see also Childhood/Con- 
cepts & Problem Solving in) 
10160, 10218, 10227, 10571 
Conditioned Emotional Response 
10124, 10304, 10309, 10311 
Conditioned Galvanic Skin Response (SEE 
Galvanic Skin Response) 
Conditioned Reflex (SEE Conditioned Re- 
sponse, Reflex) 
Conditioned Res 
10435, 10485, 11203 
Conditioning (see also next headings) 
10070, 10123, 10124, 10125, 10126, 10128, 
10129, 10130, 10133, 10154, 10269, 10460, 
10461, 10521, 10952, 10997, 10998, 11002 
Conditioning/Avoidance (SEE Learning/ 
Avoidance, Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance 
Learning in) 
Conditioning/Classical 
10125, 10126, 10129, 10131, 10134, 10310, 
с 10466, 10485, Шы 11399 
‘onditioning/ (SEE Escape) 
Condition Eo cl d: 
© 10134, Pi 11399 
‘onditioning/Interoceptive 
10435 


Conditioning/Operant (see also Rat/Condi- 
tioning in) 1 
10127, 10132, 10306, 10416, 10464, 10482, 
10483, 10485, 10488, 10999, 11011, 11014, 
11179, 11291, 11377, 11438, 11644, 11747 

Conditioning/ Verbal (SEE Learning/Verbal) 

Conference (SEE Symposium) 

Confidence Judgment (SEE Certainty) 

Conflict (see also Frustration, Learning/ 

Avoidance, Interpersonal Processes) 
10071, 10208, 10243, 10632, 10704, 10727, 
10737, 10777, 11262, 11463, 11484, 11839, 
11841, 11845 

Conformity (see also Authoritarianism, Dom- 

inance, Expectation, Interpersonal Influ- 

ence, Social Influence) 
10136, 10630, 10638, 10671, 11208 
(SEE Symposium) 
Connotation (SEE Meaning, Semantics) 
‘onscience (SEE Value & Values, Éthics, 

Motivation) 

Conscious States (see also Awareness) 

909. 10067, 10319, 10326, 10378, 10832, 
11284, 11339 
onservation (SEE Childhood/Concepts & 

Problem Solving in) 

Conservatism (SEE Political Behavior, Per- 

sonality Trait) 

Consonance (SEE Dissonance) 

Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, Visual 

Perception, Perception) 

Consumer Behavior (see also Advertising) 
11855, 11857, 11858, 11859, 11860, 11863, 
11864, 11865, 11866, 11867, 11868, 11869, 
qs 11871, 11872, 11873, 11875, 11876, 


Contagion (SEE Interpersonal Influence, So- 
cial Influence) 
Content (SEE Information, Meaning) 
ontext 
10194, 10242, 10616, 10830 
Contraception (SEE Birth Control) 
Contribution & Criticism 
9913. 9931, 9942. 9968, 9983, 101 10, 10138, 
10148, 10230, 10403, 10584, 10609, 10622, 
10626, 10649, 10668; 10699, 10716, 10794, 
10815, 10822, 10883, 11135, 11142, 11143, 


iv 


11186, 11202, 11250, 11305, 

Control (see also Display) | E 1485 

11745 
Control/Internal-External 

9987, 10231, 10234, 10699, 10789, 10793 

10864, 10874, 10889, 10890, 11297, 11598. 

11700 D 
Convulsion Electroconvulsive Shock, 

Nervous System/Disorder of, Epilepsy) 
Cooperation 

10452, 10736, 10737, 10752, 10775, 1144) 
Coordination (SEE Motor Performance) 
Coping Behavior (SEE Adjustment/Personal & 

Social) 

Copulatory Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior 
Animal) 

Correlation (see also Factor Analysis, Statis- 
tics) 

9926, 9932, 9938, 10038, 11817, 11837 
Cortex (S Cerebral Cortex, Visual Cortex) 
Counseling (see also Guidance/Educational, 

Guidance/Vocational, Interview) 

10934, 10935, 11132, 11276, 11298, 11299, 

11300, 11301, 11302, 11303, 11304, 11307, 

11 11559, 11560, 11561, 11562, 11563, 

11565, 11567, 11568, 11569, 11570, 11573, 

11574, 11576, 11578, 11580, 11581, 11582, 

11583, 11587, 11588, 11589, 11590, 11593, 

11596, 11598, 11900, 11762 
Counseling/College (SEE Guidance/Educa- 

tional, Guidance/ Vocational) 
Counselor 

10934, 10935, 11301, 11303, 11305, 11307, 

11308, 11390, 11563, 11584, 11592, 11597, 

11603, 11607 
Countertransference 
s, Psychotherap 
eutic Process) 
Counting (SEE Mathematics, Number) 


Interpersonal Proc- 
'sychoanalysis, Ther- 


Court (SEE Law, Crime & Criminals) 
Courtship ( Interpersonal Attraction) , 
Creativity also Aesthetics, Gifted, Lit 


ature, Music, Thinking) 

«10594, 10626, 10627, 10688, 10735, иле, 
10879, 10880, 10881, 10882, 10883, ew) 
10901, 11660, 11675, 11711, 11736, M 

Credibility (SEE Experimentation & Exper 
iments, Interpersonal Influence, Social Per- 
Crime & Cri inals (see also Delinquency/ 

Juvenile, Law, Prison) 

11100; 11 114, 11147, 11148, 11149, ne 
11151, 11152, 11153, 11154, 11155, ШУ 
11157, 11158, 11159, 11160, 11161, Ше) 
11163, 11165, 11166, 11167, 11168, , 
11181, 11243 5 

Crisis & Crisis Interea ае also Com 
nity Services, Emotion i 
"10741, 10780, 10903, 10914, 10945, 11069, 
11076, 11083, 11172, 11420, 11 
Critical Flicker on (SEE Vision) im) 
Criticism (SEE Contribution & CT 
Cross-Cultural Differences (see also 
s & Countries) А 

Я 10685, 10686, 10687, 10688, 

10689, 10690, 11231, 11632 


38, 10157, 
10011, 10034, 10037, 10113, 1026 10474, 
10161, 10184, 10445, 10464, 1 ‚11794, 
10516, 10868. 10910, 11357, 11655, 117 
11797 pire 
Rmi agrio Caes 
Cultural Disadvantage’ E 
SUIS Status, Childhood/Disadva ntaga 
Culture (see also EUR x Countries, 
logy, Social Influence |, 
"0919, 10531, 10608, 10627, 10657, Todd 
10663, 10673, 10700, 10701. 57) 
10714, 10946, 11089, 11145, ЖҮ 
Cultures & Comin Ce ate С "bri 
ida, France, Germany, ©те it 
ran Tira Japan Latin America, Uni 
» USSR 0666, 
E 10519) 10650, 10659. [у 1069 i 
10683, 10684, 10686, 10688, 1 829, 10916. 
10697, 10697, 10701, 10707, TOO 11497, 
11146, 11232, 11234, 11237, 11380, 


Cue 


11513, 11672, 11720 n 
curiosity (SEE Motivation, Thinking) — 
Curriculum (see also School Administration, 

Mathematics, Reading) _ 


10628, 10875, 11455, 11511, 11515, 11525, 
11554, 11569, 11625, 11652, 11657, 11662, 
11674, 11676, 11679, 11697, 11699, 11701, 
11702, 11703, 11709, 11711, 11714, 11715, 
11716, 11717, 11719, 11721, 11725, 11727, 
11728, 11731, 11732, 11734, 11735, 11743, 
11748, 11763 

Cutaneous Sense (see also Skin) 
9968, 


9975, 10055, 10056, 10057, 10059, 
10062, 10091, 10100, 10101, 10245, 10272, 
10343, 10418, 10511, 10580, 10755, 11321, 
11329, 11355, 11535 
Cybernetics (SEE Communication, Feedback, 
Computer) 


Dark Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/ 
Data Processing (S Computer, 
Day Dreaming (SEE Fantasy) 
Deafness & Hearing Disorder 
11324, 11325, 11326, 11327, 11328, 11329, 
11330, 11331, 11332, 11333, 11334, 11335, 
11336, 11530, 11531, 11533 
Death (see also Suicide) ~ 
10286, 10651, 10680 10716, 10858, 11375 
Death Penalty (SEE Law) 
Deceptio 


ption 
Decision Making (see also Choice Behavior, 
Game, Learning/ Probability) 
10226, 10228, 10232, 10233, 10235, 10236, 
10237, 10240, 10242, 10243, 10764, 10774, 
10777, 10783, 10967, 11548, 11766, 11792, 
11795, 11840, 11842, 11861 
Decoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Problem 
Eg Display) 
epee (SEE Elimination) 
ШЕ Mechanism (see also Identification, 
'epression). 
P 785, 10786, 10859, 10990 
des ae (SEE Defense Mecha- 
Defensive olens 
EM Defense Mechanism, Per- 
а Vu (SEE Familiarity, Parapsychology) 
M Reaction (SEE Remon Eid 
кипепсу/ Juvenile (see also Antisocial 
КУО Crime & Criminals) 
И 10662, 10963, 11013, 11046, 11170, 
MET. 11172, 11173, 11174, 11175, 11176, 
| » 11178, 11179, 11180, 11181, 11182. 
pulli, 1d ^ Seis 
[еу (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis 
'ychosis) i 
Die (SEE Mental Disorder, Neurosis. 
eens Variables (SEE Population Char- 


nial 
ASA Defense Mechanism) 


9985, Tose 10606, 10610, 10845, 10853. 
0854, 9 s ) Т, э 
tee 10859, 10865, 10890, 11121, 11403, 


Messi а 
иа) also Emotion, Emotional 
1045 D 10959, 11026, 11027, 11029, 
] Пиз, 11046, 11050, 11057, 11059. 
1010, 11063, 11064, 11204, 11205, 11211, 
рц 20, 11224, 11238, 11358 
05 id also Deprivation/Sensory, 
E i Wation, Isolation, Rat/Depri- 
23, 
Dain Sensory 11026, 11126 
Depth Pepe 0276, 10417, 10502 
ч а (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Desensitization ЗЕЕ Integration) 
apy) егару (SEE Behavior Ther- 
n 
21. | 
10934 10028, 10032, 10033, 10037, 10038, 


, 10085, 1 
10316, 10317, н, pol 10110, 10298, 
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DE Countries (SEE Cultures & Coun- 

tries 

Development (see also Childhood/Develop- 
ment in, Language Development, Matu- 
ration) 

10328, 10433, 10495, 10509, 10510, 10512, 

10608, 10635, 10852, 11372, 11412, 11722 
Dexterity (SEE Hand, Motor Performance) 
Diabetes (SEE Blood, Disease) 

Diagnosis (see also Psychodiagnosis, Schizo- 
phrenia/Diagnosis of, Mental Retarda- 
tion/Diagnosis of) 

11038, 11097, 11104, 11105, 11328, 11363, 

11502, 11542, 11549 
Diagnosis/ Differential 

11106 
Dial (SEE Display) 

Diet (SEE Food) 

Differential Reinforcement at Low Rates of 
Responding (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 

Digestive System (see also Metabolism) 

10408, 10432, 10435, 11405 
Digit (SEE Number) 

Disability (SEE Physical Handicap) 

Disarmament (SEE War, International Rela- 
tions) 

Discrimination (see also Auditory Discrimi- 
nation, Learning/Discrimination, Visual 
Discrimination, Rat/Discrimination in) 

10002, 10057, 10118, 10208, 10511, 10560, 

10574, 11810 
Discrimination Learning (SEE Learning/Dis- 

crimination) 

Discrimination Reversal 

Discrimination/Racial (SEE Integration, Prej- 
udice, Social Movements) 

Disease (see also Illness) 

11130, 11353, 11389, 11401, 11406 
Displacement (SEE Defense Mechanism) 
Display (see also Control) 

Dissonance (see also Attitude Change) 

10565, 11299, 11859 
Distance (SEE Perception/Depth) 
Distraction (SEE Attention) 

Diurnal Rhythms (SEE Biological Rhythms) 

Divorce (SEE Marital Problems) 

DNA (SEE Biochemistry) 


Dog 
9917, 10257, 10397, 10435, 10464, 10466, 
10485 

ism (SEE Authoritarianism, Person- 

ality Trait) 

Dominance (see also Authoritarianism) 
10794, 10888, 11248, 11465 

Double Blind Design (SEE Experimental De- 
sign) 

Down's Syndrome (SEE Genetics, Mental 
Retardation) 

Draft (SEE Military) ^ 

Draw-a-Man Test (SEE Projective Technique) 

Draw-A-Person Test (SEE Projective Tech- 
nique) К. A 

Drawing (see also Aesthetics, Creativity, Pic- 


ture) 
10536, 10578, 10582, 10601, 11107, 11451, 
11736 - 
Dream & Dreaming (see also Rapid Eye 
Movement, Sleep) 
10065, 10374, 10656, 10838, 10942, 11200 
Drinking (SEE Alcohol Water & Water 
Intake) 
Drive (SEE Motivation) 
Driving (see also Safety) 
11113, 11880, 11881. 11882, 11883 
DRL (SEE Reinforcement Schedule) 


Dropout (SEE School Dro out) 
M z ig Effects, Drugs) 


Addiction (: 
"а 1034, 11111, 11116, 11117, 11118, 11119, 
11120, 11172 й 
Drug Effects (SEE next headings, Drug Ad- 
diction) 
Drug Effects-Animal (see also Rat/Drug 
Effects in, Cat/Drug Effects in, Drugs) 
10252, 10263, 10286, 10389, 10390. 10393, 
10394, 10397, 10404, 10416 ۴ 
Drug Effects-Human (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 


У 


10362, 10364, 10372, 10373, 10374, 10375, 
10376, 10377, 10378, 10379, 10380, 10381, 
10382, 10383, 10384, 10385, 10386, 10387. 
11037, 11038, 11051, 11065, 11137, 11410 


10390, 10910, 10959, 11001, 11029, 11030, 
. 11032, 11033, 11034, 11035, 11036, 
11037, 11038, 11039, 11040, 11041, 11042, 
; 11044, 11045, 11046, 11047, 11048, 
11049, 11050, 11051, 11052, 11053, 11054, 
11055, 11056, 11057, 11058, 11059, 11060, 
11061. 11062, 11063, 11064, 11065, 11117, 
11120, 11124, 11136, 11278, 11285, 11289, 
11345. 11351, 11359, 11365 
Drug Therapy-Schizophrenia 
11029, 11041, 11045, 11059, 11277, 11278 
Drug Usage & Abuse (see also Drug Addic- 
tion, Drugs) 
10637, 10838, 10840, 10841, 10843, 10844, 
10846, 10847, 10848, 11116, 11120, 11148, 
11702, 11709 
Drugs (see also Amphetamine, Antidepressant 
Drugs, Chlorpromazine, Lysergic Acid Di- 
ethylamide, Marihuana, "Tranquilizer) 
10360, 10367, 10375, 10379, 10386, 10387, 
10391, 10394, 10399, 10403, 10404, 10409, 
10412, 10413, 11031, 11042, 11043, 11054, 
11062, 11119, 11278, 11365 
Dyad (SEE Group/Small, Interpersonal Proc- 


esses) 
Dyslexia (SEE Reading Deficiency) 


Ear (see also Audition) 
10036, 10038, 10331, 10338, 11324, 11325 
Eating (SEE Food, Food Intake) 
Ecology (SEE Environment) 
Education (see also next headings, College, 
Curriculum, School, Teaching, Training) 
10664, 10696, 11090, 11170, 11307, 11443, 
11447, 11449, 11635, 11696, 11697, 11706, 
11720, 11753 
Education/Adult (SEE Education) 
Education/Physical 
11450, 11653, 11718 
tion/ Programs In 
10694, 10943, 11429, 11495, 11526, 11569, 
11575, 11695, 11700, 11701, 11704, 11705, 
11707, 11708, 11709, 11710, 11712, 11713, 
11714, 11716, 11722, 11723, 11724, 11726, 
11729, 11730, 11733, 11737, 11738, 11739, 
11740 
Education/Special 
10924, 11527, 11530, 11533, 11535, 11537, 
11538, 11539, 11540, 11541, 11543, 11546, 
11550, 11554, 11555, 11557, 11558 
Education/Special-Mental Retardation (see 
also Mental Retardation/Learning in) 
11368, 11544, 11545, 11552, 11553 
Education/Special-Remedial 
10524, 11529, 11710 
Educational Background 
10062, 10674, 10721, 11070, 11448, 11498, 
11607, 11615, 11677, 11730, 11773 
Educational Guidance (SEE Guidance/Edu- 
cational) 
Educational Measurement (see also Test/ 
Achievement) 
9957, 10575, 11493, 11496, 11497, 11500, 
11502, 11504, 11505, 11506, 11511, 11512, 
11515, 11517, 11519, 11520, 11522, 11523, 
11524, 11586, 11688, 11733 
Educational Psychology 
9907, 11442 
Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (SEE 
Test/Personality) 
Effort (SEE Work & Work Analysis) 
Ego (see also Self) 
10079, 10665, 10678, 10885, 10950, 10970, 
11260, 11473, 11834 
Electrical Activity (see also Potential/Evoked) 
10000, 10026, 10245, 10252, 10285, 10295, 
10298, 10303, 10305, 10312, 10313, 10314, 
10315, 10316, 10317, 10318, 10319, 10320, 
10321, 10322, 10323, 10325, 10326, 10327, 
10328, 10329, 10330, 10331, 10343, 10348, 


10394, 10404, 10414, 10421, 10606, 10870, 
11022, 11249, 11435 
Electrocardiogram (SEE Electrophysiology, 
Cardiovascular Processes, Heart) 
Electroconvulsive Shock 
10252, 10282, 10295, 10399, 10414, 10425, 
10453 


Electroconvulsive Shock Therapy 
10959, 11027, 11277, 11280 

Electrode (SEE Electroencephalography, Elec- 

trical Activity) 

Electrodermal Response (SEE Galvanic Skin 

Response) 

Electroencephalography (see also Arousal) 
10319, 10332, 10337, 10340, 10341, 10347, 
10351, 10352, 10384, 10518, 10532, 11044, 
11060, 11253, 11359, 11526, 11540 

Electroencephalography—Animal 
10263, 10275, 10289, 10324, 10333, 10339, 
10344, 10345, 10349, 10398, 10405, 10419, 
10420, 10428 

Electromyography (see also Eye Movement, 

Muscle) 
10324, 10328, 10398, 11005 

Electrophysiology 

10851 


Electroretinography (SEE Electrophysiology, 
Retina) 

Elimination 

10373, 10376, 10385, 10415, 10421, 10446, 
10600, 10999, 11223, 11241, 11360, 11386, 
11410, 11556, 11853 

Embedded Figures (SEE Test/Intelligence, 
Dependency) 

Embryo (see Pregnancy) 

Emotion (see also Affect, Depression) 

9911, 10030, 10070, 10078, 10079, 10082, 
10290, 10294, 10509, 10689, 10694, 
10734, 10745, 10756, 10799, 10802, 10805, 
10892, 10902, 10908, 10936, 10949, 10981, 
10988, 11139, 11201, 11217, 11220, 11376, 
11412, 11433, 11854 

Emotional Disturbance (see also Childhood/ 
Emotional Disturbances in. 

10958, 11031, 11035, 11195, 11225, 11230, 
11286, 11358, 11525 

Emotionality (see also Emotion) 

10433, 10434, 10498, 10886, 11641 

Empathy (see also Therapeutic Process) 

10932, 11303, 11581 

Employee (SEE. Personnel/Industrial) 

Encephalitis (SEE Brain Disorder) 

Encoding (SEE Categorical Behavior, Mem- 
ory, Thinking) 

Encounter Group (SEE Sensitivity, Psycho- 
therapy/Group) 

Endocrine (SEE Gland, Hormone) 

Endogenous-Exogenous Factor (SEE Etiology) 

Engineering Psychology 

11878, 11879 

Engineers & Engineering (SEE Occupation) 

Enuresis (SEE Elimination) 

Environment (see also Environment-Animal, 
Isolation, Temperature, Deprivation/Sen- 
sory, Urban & Surburban Environment, 
Rural Environment) 

9992, 10877, 11605, 11639, 11680, 11829, 
11850, 11851, 11852, 11853 
Environment-Animal (see also Isolation, Dep- 
rivation/Sensory, Temperature) 
10431, 10446, 10494 
Epilepsy 
10923, 11105, 11287, 11365, 11366 
Epinephrine 
10373 

EPPS (SEE Test/Personality) 

ae (SEE Apparatus, Apparatus-An- 
ima 

Ergonomics (SEE Engineering Р: ‘chology, 
Industrial Psychology) S Psychology, 

Error 

did 9961, 9983, 10040, 10105, 10120, 


pe 

10245, 10310, 10472 
Esthetics (SEE Aesthetics) 
Estimation 
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9946, 9964, 9965, 9971, 11454 ? 
Ethics (see also Value & Values, Philosophy) 
10648, 10649, 10713, 10804 


Pinoy 
10575, 10597, 10605, 10625, 10657, 10662, 
10664, 10665, 10666, 10667, 10683, 10723, 
10779, 11130, 11145, 11157, 11167, 11429, 
11448, 11453, 11471, 11490, 11491, 11494; 
11562, 11564, 11571, 11582, 11589, 11649, 
11650, 11690, 11733, 11770 
Etiol 
11159, 11413, 11531 
Eugenics (SEE. Genetics) 
Evaluation (see also Work & Work Analysis) 
9922, 10906, 11768, 11848 
Evoked Potential (SEE Potential/Evoked) 
Evolution (SEE Comparative Psychology, Sci- 
ence, Theory) 
Examination (SEE Educational Measurement, 
Test/Achievement, Test & Testing) 
Exceptional Child (SEE Education/Special, 
Education/Special-Remedial, Education/ 
Special-Mental Retardation, Gifted, Child- 
hood/Handicapped) 
Excitation (SEE Inhibition, Potential/Evoked, 
Stimulation) 
Excretion (SEE Elimination) 
Executive (SEE Management) 
Exercise (SEE Work) 
Exhibitionism (SEE. Sexual Deviation) 
Existential Psychology & Psychiatry (SEE 
Existentialism) 
Existentialism 
Expectation & Expectancy (see also Aspira- 
tion, Set) 
9966, 9987, 10074, 10076, 10238, 10325, 
10377, 10470, 10617, 10736, 10739, 10801, 
10836, 10864, 10927, 10995, 10996, 11004, 
11249, 11297, 11406, 11462, 11464, 11499, 
11504, 11517, 11610, 11617, 11618, 11651, 
11666, 11700, 11815, 11824 
Experience (see also Fami rity, Practice) 
11091, 11207, 11597, 11722, 11794, 11836 
Experience/Early 
10422, 10438, 10439, 10440, 10441, 10442, 
10443, 10495, 10607, 11412 
Experimental Design 
9943, 9966, 10448, 11259 
Experimental Psychol 
Experimentation & Experiments (see also 
esearch, Research Methods) 
9966, 10424, 10778 
Experimenter Bias (SEE Bias, Experimenta- 
tion & Experiments) 
Expert Testimony (SEE Law, Clinical Judg- 
ment) 
Explosion Behavior (see also Rat/Activity 
in 


Extinction (see also Extinction/Resistance to, 
Inhibition, Learning, Rat/Extinction in) 

10111, 10126, 10133, 10145, 10151, 10153, 

ee 10230, 10313, 10490, 10540, 11002, 


Extinction/Resistance to 
10492 


WEE aen Perception (SEE Parapsychol- 
ову 
Extroversion-Introversion 
10133, 10332, 10850, 10854, 10856, 10867, 
OS 11153, 11213, 11226, 11540, 11681, 


Eye (see also Retina, Vision) 
9993, 9998, 10189, 10276, 10307, 10336, 
10354, 10508, 10742, 11203 
Eye Movement (see also Rapid Eye Move- 
ment) 
9963, 10010, 10021, 10054, 10244, 10251, 
10256, 10334, 10398, 10513, 11812 
рои Conditioning (SEE Conditioning/Eye- 
i 


Facial Expression (SEE Communication/Non- 
verbal, Social Perception) 
Actor Analysis (see also Correlation) 
9946, 9947, 9948, 9955. 9964, 9965, 10626, 


vi 


10670, 10715, 10721, 10878, 
11508, 11516, 11810 ‚ уш, 
Faculty (SEE Teacher) 
Failure (SEE Achievement, Emotion, Any 
Faking (SEE Deception) ал) 
TN: е also Experience, Practice) 
10090, 10118, 10208, 10471, 105 
10827 pos 
Family (see also next headings, 
Mother, Father) 
10622, 10623, 10624, 10628, 10674, 10688, 
10694, 10695, 10709, 10804, 10873, 10906, 
10976, 11079, 11112, 11148, 11170, 11180, 
11197, 11198, 11228, 11248, 11390, 11495, 
11476, 11691, 11716, 11773, 11774 
Planning (SEE Birth Control) 
Relations (see also Parent-Child Rela 


Marriage, 


10598, 10604, 10611, 10625, 10632, 11013, 
11174, 11186, 11381, 11405, 11548, 11595 
Family Therapy 
10637, 10964, 10985, 11076, 11131, 11276, 
11309 


Fantasy (see also Dream & Dreaming, Image- 


ry) 
Farming (SEE Rural Environment, Occupa- 
tion) 
Father (see also Parent-Child Relations) 
10599, 10623, 10639, 10682, 11462, 11528, 
11672, 11726 J 
Fatigue 
10355, 11810, 11813, 11814 " 
Fear (see also Anxiety, Emotion, Motivation, 
Phobia, Threat) 
10128, 10308, 10309, 10451, 10456, 10858, 
11004, 11007, 11015, 11020, 11022, 11185, 
11867, 11872 
Feeblemindedness 25 o as 
ck (see also Кеіпѓогсепи 
ico 5987, 10018, 10029, 10101, 10120, 
10150, 10216, 10219, 10246, 10249, 10571, 
10593, 10758, 10780, 10786, 10810, 10866, 
10867, 10872, 10906, 11005, 11123, 11307, 
11388, 11470, 11609, 11637, 11653, 11666, 
11752, 11806 
SEE Food Intake) 
otion) | 
Sex Role 
exual Deviation, Sexual 


Е Mental Retardation) 


Femininity 
Fetishism (5! 
Disorder) 
Fetus (SEE Pregnancy) 


Field Dependence (SEE Dependency) | 
Field Study (SEE Research Methods, Ober 
vation) 1% 
ighti BE Ag on, Hostility) 
Fighting (SEE Agger oat 


Figural Aftereffect (< 
Figure (SEE Stimulus, Pattern, Pe 
Form & Shape) 
Fio! зв, 10758, 10773, 11622, 11653, 11756, 
11757, 11796, 11880 
Fine Arts (SEE Aesthetics, Literature, uel 
Finger (SEE Hand, Motor Perform 
Body) 


Fish 
710269, 10314, 10445, 10499, 10507 
Flavor (SEE Taste) — 
Flicker Fusion (SEE Vision) 
d 2, 
эз, 10434, 10436, 10452, 10651, 1128 
11410, 11661 
Food Deprivation 
10434, 10481, 11230 
Е‹ Intake 90, 
om one 10278, 10279, 10281, ese ih 
10291, 10300, 10359, 10434, 1055. M 
Tos. MITT, 11198 100, 1166 
11031, 11111, , 
Food Preference (SEE Food Intake) T3 
Forced Choice (SEE Cu M A 
Response, Testing Metho 5 
Foreign Relations (SEE Internationa! 
tions) 
Foreman (SEE Management) 
Forgetting (SEE Extinction, Lear 
ory, Retention) 
Form Perception (SEE 


rception/ 


] Rela- 


ning, Mem 


Perception/Form & 


| 


Pome (SEE Family, Community Ser- 
vices) 
France. 


1467 
PRA (SEE Psychoanalysis, Psychoanalyt- 
ic Theory) 
Friendship (SEE. Interpersonal Processes, In- 
terpersonal Attraction) 
Frigidity (SEE Sexual Disorder) 


P 301, 10394 ? А 
Frontal Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, Brain 
Lesion-Animal) À 
Frustration (see also Aggression, Conflict, 

Emotion) 
10448, 10473, 10479, 10504, 10677, 10873, 
11378, 11854 


Galvanic Skin Response 
10078, 10112, 10125, 10127, 10130, 10133, 
10870, 10981, 11023, 11201, 11255 
Game (see also Recreation) 
10020, 10746, 10752, 10757, 10775, 10776, 
10967, 11129, 11162, 11583, 11751, 11795 
Game Theory (SEE Choice Behavior, Decision 
Making, Learning/Probability) 
Gastrointestinal Processes (SEE Digestive 
System) 
Generalization 
10030, 10077, 10125, 10133, 10719, 11270 
Generalization/Stimulus (SEE Transfer, Gen- 
eralization) 


'enetics 
9936, 10346, 10649, 10877, 10911, 10915, 
11154, 11197, 11225, 11238, 11242, 11247, 
11248, 11259, 11268, 11288, 11372, 11373, 
AES 11385, 11386, 11389, 11391, 11395, 
Genetics-Animal 
10252, 10430, 10431, 10439, 10446 
Genius (SEE Gifted) 
Geriatrics (see also Gerontology) 
10083, 10312, 10509, 10647, 11434, 11435, 
11436, 11437 
erman: 
11231, 11781 
Gerontology (see also Geriatrics) 
G NS 
estalt Psycholo; 
Ghia e 


10645, 10852, 11528, 11585, 11674 
Gland (see also Epinephrine, Hormone) 
10058, 10371, 10373, 10392, 10395, 10396, 
11197, 11285, 11287 
Goal (SEE Motivation) 
Goodenough Test (SEE Projective Technique) 
'vernment. 
10700, 11467 
Grades & Grade-Point Average (SEE Achieve- 
ment/Academic, Achievement/Academic— 
College, Achievement/Academic-Elemen- 
tary School) 
rammar 
© 10570, 10823, 10831, 11676, 11703 
raphology (SEE Writing) 
reat Britain 
Group (see also next headings, Community, 
Culture, Interpersonal Processes) 
9935, 10146, 10603, 10609, 10642, 10643, 
10685, 10732, 10733, 10735, 10739, 10743, 
10748, 10751, 10753, 10754, 10756, 10758, 
10768, 10771, 10772, 10773, 10774, 10777, 
10780, 10781, 10782, 10783, 10784, 10803, 
10817, 10903, 10958, 10992, 11322, 11433, 
11441, 11529, 11559, 11565, 11570, 11574, 
11591, 11609, 11616, 11621, 11724, 11762, 
© 11771, 11792, 11818, 11826, 11840 
toup Discussion 
10685, 10759, 10773, 10782, 11713 
Toup Dynamics 
10684, 10730, 10740, 10749, 10750, 10753, 
ash 10772, 10774, 10777, 10780, 11591, 
Group Influence (SEE Social Influence) 
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Group Structure (SEE Group, Role) 
Group Therapy (SEE Psychotherapy/Group) 
Group/Ethnic (SEE Ethnology) 
Group/Small (see also Interpersonal Proc- 
esses) 
10736, 10750, 10751, 10760, 10763, 10764, 
10770, 10790, 11581, 11822 
Guidance (SEE next headings, Counseling) 
Guidance/Child (SEE  Psychotherapy/Chil- 
dren, Guidance/Educational) 
Guidance/Educational 
11000, 11298, 11496, 11559, 11562, 11563, 
11564, 11571, 11578, 11582, 11585, 11588, 
11589, 11590, 11591, 11598, 11603 
Guidance/Vocational 
11494, 11567, 11585, 11588, 11595, 11602, 
11775, 11778, 11781 
Guilt (SEE Emotion, Motivation) 
Guinea Pig (SEE Animals) 
Gustation (SEE Taste) 


Habit (SEE Learning, Extinction) 
Habituation 

10112, 10124, 10256, 10418, 10445, 10499 
Hallucination 

10838, 11200, 11209 

Hallucinogen (SEE Drugs, Lysergic Acid 
Diethlamide) 

Halo Effect (SEE Rating Scale) 

Hand (see also Body, Motor Performance) 

10098, 10254, 10354, 10529, 11264, 11547 

Handedness (SEE. Laterality) 

Handicap (SEE Childhood/Handicapped, 
Physical Handicap, Blindness, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) 

Handling (see also Experience/Early) 


10438 

Handwriting (SEE Writing) 

Headache (SEE Illness) 

Hearing (SEE Audition) 

Hearing Loss (SEE Audition, Deafness & 
Hearing Disorder) 

Hearing/Hard of (SEE Deafness & Hearing 
Disorder) 

Heart (see also Blood, Blood-Animal, Blood 
Pressure, Cardiovascular Processes, Heart 
Rate) 

10324, 10401, 10402, 10528, 11406 

Heart Rate 

9963, 10000, 10074, 10133, 10420, 10427, 
10513, 10521, 11216, 11375, 11804, 11808 

Heat (SEE Temperature) 

Height (SEE Physique) 

Helping Behavior (SEE Interpersonal Proc- 
esses) 

Heredity (SEE Genetics) 

High School (SEE School, Student/High 
School, Adolescence) 

Higher Education (SEE College) 

Hi pus 

УН 10271, 10277, 10280, 10288, 10289, 

10304, 10308, 10309, 10333, 10339, 10345, 
10349, 10369 
History (see also Psychology/History of) 
9936, 9988, 10653, 10691 

Hoarding (SEE Instinctive Behavior) 

Homicide (SEE Crime & Criminals, Suicide) 

Homosexuality 

11178, 11186, 11189, 11191, 11280, 11577 

Honesty (SEE Deception) 

Hormone (see also Epinephrine) 

10260, 10291, 10368, 10370, 10371, 10373, 
10388, 10392, 10396, 10401, 10402, 10406, 
10423, 10426, 11197, 11285, 11287, 11289 

Hospital & Hospitalization (see also Clinic, 
Institution & Institutionalization, Mental 
Hospital & Hospitalization) 

11023, 11068, 11135, 11314, 11425, 11433 

Hostility (see also Aggression) 

10665, 10784, 10800, 11011, 11025, 11046, 
11185, 11221 

Hue (SEE Color) 

Human Engi 
chology) 

Humor (see also Literature, Language, Emo- 


(SEE Engineering Psy- 


vii 


tion) 

10080, 10960 WA 
Hunger (SEE Food Deprivation, Motivation) 
Husband (SEE Marriage) 

Hypnosis 

9967, 10066, 10067, 10068, 11018, 11020, 

11021, 11022, 11025, 11882, 11883 
Hypnotherapy (SEE Hypnosis, Psychothera- 

py/Methods in) 
Hypothalamus 

10257, 10273, 10278, 10279, 10281, 10285, 

10289, 10290, 10291, 10296, 10309, 10310, 

10329 ә 
Hysteria & Hysterics (see also Mental Dis- 

order, Neurosis, Psychosis) 

11112, 11206 


Id (SEE Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Identification 
9952, 10213, 10217, 10225, 10535, 10805, 
10807, 10894, 10955, 10962, 10979, 11182, 
11243, 11248, 11271, 11528, 11798 
Identity 
10559, 10625, 10885, 11165 
Illegitimate Pregnancy (SEE Pregnancy, Moth- 
er) 
Illness (see also Disease) 
10058, 10911, 10915, 10919, 11209, 11245, 
11402, 11403, 11405, 11406, 11407, 11408, 
11409, 11410, 11411, 11412 
Illumination (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Illusion 
9978, 9979, 9980, 9981, 9982, 9983, 9984, 
9996 
Image (see also Self-Perception, Social Per- 
ception, Body) 
10004, 10018, 10199, 10574, 10793 


Imagery 

0182, 10197, 10550 

Imagination (SEE Fantasy, Cognition, Think- 
ing) 

Imitation (see also Instinctive Behavior, In- 
Pim Processes, Model) 

10610, 10612, 10618, 10620, 10744, 11384 
Impression Formation (SEE Social Perception) 
Imprinting (SEE Instinctive Behavior, Ex- 

perience/Early) 
Incentive (see "bs Motivation, Reward, Re- 
inforcement). 

10029, 10769, 11442 
Incest (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

Incidental Learning (SEE Learning) 

Income (SEE Money, Socioeconomic Status) 
ериш (SEE Dependency) 

india 

10669, 10674, 10685, 10816, 11199, 11206, 

11631, 11632, 11783 
Indian/American (SEE Ethnology) 

Individual Differences 

9999, 10129, 10746, 11109, 11540 
Industrial Baychology (see also Business, Рег- 

sonnel/Industrial) 

11771, 11772 
Industry (SEE Business, Personnel/Industrial) 
Infancy (see also Neonate) 

10258, 10378, 10513, 10514, 10515, 10516, 

10517, 10518, 10519, 10520, 10521, 10532, 

10651, 11219, 11371 
Influence (SEE Interpersonal Influence, Per- 

suasion, Social Influence) 
Information (see also Communication, Infor- 
mation Theory, Language) 

9927, 9950, 9953, 9967, 9994, 10006, 10119, 

10135, 10162, 10169, 10181, 10183, 10191, 

10192, 10195, 10204, 10208, 10209, 10216, 

10219, 10225, 10227, 10240, 10256, 10381, 

10558, 10580, 10711, 10758, 10797, 10809, 

10813, 10830, 11299, 11361, 11449, 11584, 

11588, 11745 
Information Retrieval (SEE Information, Com- 

puter) 
Information Theory (see also Information) 

9920, 10209, 10224, 11307 
Inheritance (SEE Genetics) 

Inhibition (see also Extinction, Interference) 


10013, 10114, 10142, 10146, 10393, 10410, 
10456, 10587, 11025, 11337, 11681 
Inkblot (SEE Projective Technique, Rorschach 
Test) 

Insect 

Insecurity (SEE Dependency, Neurosis) 

Insight (SEE Problem Solving, Thinking, 
Self-Perception, Social Perception, Thera- 
peutic Process) 

Instinctive Behavior (see also Sexual Behav- 
ior-Animal) 

10425, 10444, 10445, 10499, 10855 
Institute (SEE Organizations, College) 
Institution & Institutionalization (see also 

Hospital & Hospitalization, Mental Hos- 
pital & Hospitalization) 

10524, 10924, 11028, 11079, 11150, 11172, 

11178, 11183, 11368, 11374, 11434 
Instruction (see also Teaching) 

10119, 10156, 11463, 11500, 11791, 11802, 

11803 
Instructions/Experimental 

10018, 10051, 10112, 10122, 10161, 10187, 

10208, 10234, 10377, 10541, 10552, 10595, 

11007, 11576 
Insulin (SEE Hormone) 

Insulin Shock Therapy (SEE Therapy) 
Integration 

10723 
Intellectual Processes (SEE Cognition, Think- 

ing) 

Intelligence (see also next headings) 

10538, 10554, 10572, 10573, 10577, 10578, 

10582, 10621, 10623, 10645, 10651, 10794, 

10929, 11156, 11175, 11341, 11358, 11396, 

11445, 11450, 11468, 11499, 11511, 11519, 

11537, 11550, 11586, 11658, 11684, 11767, 

11868 
Intelligence Quotient 

10576, 10629, 10879, 11260, 11531, 11553 
Intelligence Tests & Testing (SEE Test/ 

Intelligence) 

Intensity (SEE Stimulus Intensity, Shock & 

Shock Intensity) 

Interest (see also Motivation) 
88, 10687, 11594, 11777, 11789 
Interest/Vocational (SEE Occupational Inter- 
est) 
Interference 

9972, 10034, 10098, 10121, 10146, 10168, 

Г 10180, 10187, 10199, 11214, 11265, 

11652 
Internal-External Control (SEE Control/In- 

ternal-External) 
International Relations 
Interpersonal Attraction 

10689, 10747, 10762, 10791, 10797, 10944, 

10957, 11559, 11592, 11777 
Interpersonal Influence 

10616, 10687, 10741, 10779, 10783, 10794, 

10813, 11592 
Interpersonal Perception (SEE Social Percep- 

tion) ` 
Interpersonal Processes (see also Interpersonal 

Attraction, Interpersonal Influence, Group, 

Social Processes, Family Relations) 

10120, 10149, 10613, 10614, 10617, 10650, 

10694, 10727, 10731, 10732, 10733, 10734, 

10736, 10737, 10738, 10739, 10742, 10743, 

10744, 10745, 10746, 10747, 10751, 10752, 

10755, 10757, 10760, 10765, 10767, 10769, 

10771, 10774, 10776, 10778, 10780, 10786, 

10787, 10788, 10792, 10793, 10795, 10800, 

10801, 10802, 10814, 10944, 10990, 1099; 

11000, 11010, 11012, 11226, 11317, 11322, 

11343, 11416, 11465, 11475, 11596, 11721, 

11762, usa (SEE 
Interresponse Interval Interval/Time 
Intersensory Processes 
9968, 9972, 9973, 10025, 10358, 11797 
Interval/Interstimulus 

10029, 10032, 10035, 10051, 10074, 10118, 

10298, 10399, 10455, 10461, 10546, 10798 

11361, 11399 f. 
Interval/Time 

9987, 10033, 10050, 10060, 10145, 10165 

10191, 10198, 10216, 10342, 10381, 10480, 
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10571, 10876 А 

Interview & Interviewing (see also Counseling, 

Guidance/Educational, Guidance/Voca- 
tional, Psychotherapy) 
10751, 10779, 10931, 10942, 10954, 11093, 
11098, 11304, 11566 

Introversion (SEE Extroversion-Introversion) 

Intuition (SEE Thinking, Cognition) 

Inventory (see also Questionnaire, Survey) 
10337, 10839, 10888, 10899, 11101, 11102, 
11221, 11481, 11494, 11593, 11778, 11789, 
11851 

Isolation (see also Alienation) 

10012, 10122, 10283, 10439, 10450, 10495, 
10859, 11460 


israel 
10584 
Item (see also Test & Testing, Testing Meth- 
ой: 


s) 
9956, 9959, 10886, 11153 


Japan 
10650) 10663, 10683, 10687, 10801, 11391, 
1186: 


Jew (SEE Religion, Ethnology) 
Job (SEE next headings, Occupation, Per- 
sonnel/Industrial, Work & Work Analysis) 
Job Evaluation (SEE Occupation, Work & 
Work Analysis) 
Job Performance 
11606, 11611, 11612, 11628, 11766, 11769, 
11770, 11802, 11804, 11815, 11816, 11817, 
11818, 11819, 11820, 11822, 11823, 11824, 
din 11827, 11828, 11831, 11835, 11836, 


11778, 11782, 11788, 11818, 11821, 11825, 
11827, 11829, 11830, 11832, 11833, 11834, 
11837, 11840 


i 
939, 9976, 10224, 10242, 10561, 10683, 
10713, 10731, 10743, 10799, 10824 
Judgment/Perceptual (see also Perception, the 
various senses) 
9975, 9981, 10018, 10022, 10052, 10061, 
10590, 10591, 10863, 11205, 11318, 11361 
Junior College (SEE College) 
Junior Hee School (SEE School, Student/ 
Junior High School) 
Juvenile Delinquency (SEE Delinquency/ 
Juvenile) 


Kibbutz/Israel (SEE Israel) 
Ki еп (SEE Childhood/Preschool) 
(see also Movement) 
10107, 10511, 11535 
Kinship (SEE Family, Culture) 
Knowledge of Results (SEE Feedback, Rein- 
forcement, Information) 


Korsakov's Psychosis (SEE Alcoholism, Brain 
Disorder) 


Labor Relations (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Management) 

Language (see also next headings, Com- 
munication, Information, Speech, Psycho- 
linguistics Verbal Behavior) 

10109, 10139, 10171, 10192, 10560, 10577, 
10581, 10653, 10655, 10811, 10820, 10821, 
10822, 10823, 10824, 10825, 10826, 10828, 
10829, 10830, 11254, 11329, 11341, 11342, 
11347, 11676 


Development 
ШУ 10562, 11348, 11539, 11623, 11729, 


11 

/Foreign 
10180, 10198 10820, 11494, 11676, 11699, 
11714, 11783 


en Learning (SEE Learning) 
10036, 10057, 10094, 10254, 10265, 10284, 


viii 


10354, 10369, 10417, 10584, 1 
11542, 11547, 11663 EU 
Latin America 


7 10686, 11379, 11675 

w (see also Government, Political Behayi 

10658, 10754, 10963, 10974, ШИП 
11296, 11414, 11787 з 

Leadership (see also Management) 
10609, 10730, 10740, 10753, 10763, 10771, 
10782, 10794, 10803, 10862, 11311, 11461, 
11561, 11574, 11610, 11616, 11630, 11787, 
11825, 11840, 11843, 11873 

Learning (sce also next headings, Association, 

Si 


Conditioning, School Learning, Rat/Leam- 
ing in, Monkey/Learning in, Cat Learning 
in, Childhood/Learning in) 


10072, 10107, 10109, 10110, 10112, 10114, 
10116, 10120, 10121, 10147, 10150, 10151, 
10152, 10 10156, 10158, 10180, 10217, 


10220, 10; 10223, 10226, 10453, 10454, 
10512, 10636, 10965, 11514, 11635, 11640, 
11713, 11790 


Learning Disorders 
11502, 11530, 11537, 11538, 11540, 11543, 
11546, 11548, 11549, 11550, 11551 
Learning Model (SEE Model) 
Learning Set (SEE Set, Expectation) 
Learning Theory 
10119, 10141, 10547 
Learning Transfer * 
10108, 10121, 10142, 10143, 10210, 10213, 
10214, 10276, 10454, 10545, 10551, 10553, 
10560, 11731, 11763, 11790, 11879, 
Learning/Avoidance (see also Rat/Avoidance 
& Avoidance Learning in) 
10111, 10128, 10310, 10389, 10425, 10454, 
10469, 11002 inks 
Learning/Discrimination (see also Discrimi- 
nation Reversal, Rat/Discrimination in) 
10113, 10116, 10155, 10268, 10297, 10365, 
10463, 10464, 10465, 10466, 10534, 10543, 
10545, 10546, 10553 
Learning/ dens cen ing) 
Learning/Incidental ( earning) 
Learning/ Instrumental (SEE b. 
Operant Rat/Conditioning in 
Tám king Мае (see also Rat/Maze Learning 


in) 
10552 

Learning/Motor 
10096, 10099, 11210, 11653, 11683 

Learning/Over (SEE pe 

Learning/Paired Associate 
“010s, 10117, 10137, 10138, 10139, ун 
10141, 10142, 10143, 10144, 10145, ү 
10147, 10148, 10169, 10186, 10548, d 
11203, 11392, 11394, 11398 

Learning/Probability 
10229, 11338 omen 

Learning/Reversal (see also Discrimination 
Reversal) 

10221 : 

Learning/Seria 
9974, 10115, 10117, 10122, 10548 

Learning/Verbal (see also Learning 

iati 
А0190 hies, 10185, 10194, 10827, 10861, 
11210 i5 

Legibility (SEE Display, Writing) 

Leisure (SEE Recreation) | in Reon 

Lesion (see also Brain Lesion, Brain КДА 

Animal, Rat/Lesions in, е 

Liberalism (SEE Political Behavior, 

ality гада 0 

Licensin; aw) 

Light Ge so Brightness, Color) 23, 10078, 
9990, 10013, 10016, 10022, ИШЕ 11878 
10106, 10327, 10461, 10502, 10555 юл) 

Light Adaptation (SEE Adaptation E 

Lighting (SEE Brightness, Environ 

Liking (SEE Interpersonal A istics) 

Linguistics (SEE Language, Psycho! n8 pech 

Listening (SEE Attention, Audition, 

Perception) 

Lit 


lerature 
10835, 11085, 11088 _ 
Lobotomy (SEE Brain Lesion, 


/ Paired 


Brain Lesion- 


Animal) 


ization 
шау, 10259, 10282 
Logic (see also Thinking) 


944 
Loneliness (SEE Isolation, Alienation) 
Longitudinal Study (SEE Experimental De- 
ign 
aloe (SEE Audition, Noise, Sound) 
Love (SEE Emotion) 
Lower Class (SEE Socioeconomic Status) 
LSD (SEE Lysergic Acid Diethylamide) 
Luminance (SEE Brightness, Environment) 
Lying (SEE. Deception) 
Lysergic Acid Diethylamide 
10384, 10403, 10408, 10843, 11051, 11116 


MA Scale (SEE Anxiety) 

Machine (SEE Apparatus) 

Man-Machine Systems (SEE Engineering Psy- 

chology) 

Management (see also Business, Leadership) 
10783. 10933, 11824, 11827, 11831, 11839, 
11840, 11841, 11842, 11844, 11845, 11846, 
11847, 11855, 11856, 11877 

Mania (SEE Mental Disorder, Emotional 
Disturbance) 

Manic-Depressive Psychosis (SEE Depression, 
Psychosis) 

Manifest Anxiety (SEE Anxiety) 

Marihuana 
10380, 10383, 10841, 10843, 10849 

Marital Problems (see also Family Therapy) 
10967, 11129 

Marketing & Marketing Research (SEE Con- 
sumer Behavior) 

Marriage (see also Family, Sexual Behavior) 
10662, 10672, 10693, 10694, 10695, 10964, 
11070, 11115, 11125, 11166, 11186, 11453, 
11730, 11773 

Masculinity (SEE Sex Role) 

Masking (see also Interference) 
ie 10016, 10038, 10039, 10043, 10587, 


Masochism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 
Mass Behavior (SEE Group, Social Behavior- 
Human) 
Mass Media (SEE Communication/Mass) 
Maternal Behavior (see also Mother, Parent- 
Child Relations, Child Rearing) 
10438, 10440 
Mathematics (see also Number) 
M 9924, 9930, 9941, 9964, 9965, 10141, 10241 
Td Behavior (SEE Sexual Behavior-An- 
Maturation lso Dı 
10573. Ucet so Development) 
ed Personality Inventory (SEE Test/ 
'ersonality) 
Maze (SEE Learning/Maze, Rat/Maze Learn- 
ing in, Apparatus-Animal) 
leaning (see also Semantics) 
] 1, 10085, 10126, 10175, 10523, 10655, 
ҮЧЕ 10807, 10820, 10830, 11344, 11641, 
fulness 
" 2, 10173, 10185, 10544, 10558, 10563, 
ШШ, 10828, 10862, 11393, 11398, 11652 
А rement (see also Educational Meas- 
ume Scaling, Statistics) 
1 33, 9957, 10119, 10713, 10783, 10884, 
мь11805, 11832, 11848 
ме ing Response (SEE Mediation) 


10107, 10117, 10125, 10144, 10154, 10534, 

ed 88 10827, 11176, 11394 7 

ne пе (see also Nursing, Physician, Sur- 
10372, 10660, 10968, 11118, 11774 
tion. (see also Recall, Recognition, Reten- 


9911, 9953, 10065, 10087, 10 

‚ 9953, 3 ‚ 10139, 10156, 

A 10160, 10162, 10163, 10164, 10165, 

10198, 10169, 10170, 10171, 10174, 10175, 
8, 10179, 10182, 10183, 10184, 10204, 
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10226, 10282, 10288, 10366, 10453, 10454, 
10460, 10548, 10560, 10872, 10881, 11269, 
11354, 11648, 11756, 11789, 11793, 11862 
Memory/Short Term 
9971, 10164, 10186, 10187, 10188, 10189, 
10190, 10191, 10192, 10193, 10194, 10195, 
10196, 10197, 10198, 10201, 10293, 10381, 
10408, 11356, 11763 
Meningitis (SEE Nervous System/ Disorder of) 
Menstruation (SEE Biological Rhythms) 
Mental Deficiency (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Mental Development (SEE Development) 
Mental Disorder (see also Neurosis, Psychosis, 
specific disorders) 
10673, 10690, 10902, 10915, 10977, 11058, 
11093, 11100, 11110, 11193, 11195, 11197, 
11201, 11202, 11207, 11209, 11268, 11283, 
11287, 11289, 11400 
Mental Health (see also Adjustment/Personal 
& Social, Community Services) 
10646, 10675, 10911, 11142, 11143, 11292, 
11293, 11294, 11296, 11306, 11414, 11417, 
11419, 11420, 11421, 11422, 11424, 11425, 
11426, 11427, 11428, 11429, 11430, 11431, 
11432, 11569, 11608, 11708, 11728, 11851 
Mental Hospital & Hospitalization (see also 
Hospital & Hospitalization, Institution & 
Institutionalization) 
10917, 10933, 10938, 10985, 11065, 11066, 
11070, 11072, 11073, 11074, 11076, 11078, 
11080, 11081, 11082, 11083, 11084, 11090, 
un, 035, 11237, 11416, 11418, 11434 
Mental Hospital/Programs in 
10924, 11019, 11024, 11065, 11066, 11067, 
11069, 11071, 11075, 11077, 11078, 11275, 
11277, 11437 
Mental Hygiene (SEE Mental Health) 
Mental Patient (SEE Psychiatric Patient) 
Mental Processes 
10379, 10832, 11805, 11808, 11809, 11810, 
11813 
Mental Retardation (see also next headings, 
Learning, Learning Disorders) 
10905, 11029, 11053, 11288, 11366, 11368, 
11369, 11370, 11371, 11372, 11374, 11375, 
11376, 11378, 11380, 11381, 11382, 11383, 
11384, 11385, 11387, 11388, 11389, 11390, 
11391, 11395, 11397, 11553 
Mental Retardation/Diagnosis of 
11373, 11379, 11386, 11545 
Mental Retardation/Education in (SEE Edu- 
cation/Special-Mental Retardation) 
Mental Retardation/Learning in 
11388, 11392, 11393, 11394, 11396, 11398, 
11399, 11544 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of 
11003, 11367, 11374, 11377, 11379 
Mental Retardation/Vocational Rehabilitation 
& Training in 
11374 
Meprobamate (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Metaboli 


ism 
10355, 10359, 10364, 10376, 10385, 10392, 
10400, 10406, 10411, 10413, 10415, 11032, 
11035, 11197, 11360, 11366, 11410, 11853 
Method & Methodology (see also Research 
Methods, Teaching Methods, Experimen- 
tation, Measurement, Survey, Experimental 


Design) 
9934, 9937, 10821, 11159, 11833 
Metropolitan Area (SEE Urban & Suburban 
Environment) 
Middle Age (SEE Adulthood) 

Migration (SEE Social Processes) 2 
Milieu Therapy (SEE Mental Hospital/Pro- 
grams in, Psychotherapy/Methods in) 

Military (see-also Personnel/Military) 
10623, 10648, 10652, 10918, 11158, 11206, 
11457, 11730, 11778, 11785 

Mind (SEE Cognition, Thinking) 

Minnesota Multi Personality Inventory 

(MMPI) 
10705, 10876, 10898, 10991, 11090, 11109, 
11207, 11271, 11353, 11516, 11578, 11585 

Minority Group (SEE Ethnology) 

MMPI (SEE Minnesota Multiphasic Person- 

ality Inventory) 


ix 


Mobility (SEE Movement, Social Mobility, 
Socioeconomic Status) 

Model (see also Imitation) 

9922, 9933, 9944, 9945, 9958, 9980, 9981, 
10023, 10053, 10076, 10110, 10141, 10147, 
10209, 10220, 10226, 10237, 10238, 10241, 
10556, 10618, 10620, 10790, 11222, 11267, 
11415, 11419, 11443, 11444, 11554, 11573, 
11668, 11791, 11803, 11849, 11855, 11862 

Money 

10235, 10664, 10744, 11297, 11631, 11671, 
11818, 11830, 11846, 11860, 11870, 11871 

Mongolism (SEE Mental Retardation) 

Monitoring (SEE Detection, Attention) 

Monkey 

10268, 10291, 10297, 10334, 10355, 10420, 

10443, 10449, 10450, 10500, 10508 
Monkey/Learning in 

10265, 10268, 10280, 10297 

Mood (SEE Emotion) 

Morale (SEE Job Satisfaction, Attitude, Emo- 
tion) 

Morality (SEE Value & Values, Religion, 
Ethics) 

Mother (see also Maternal Behavior, Parent- 
Child Relations, Parent) 

10407, 10436, 10599, 10633, 10634, 10639, 
10705, 10911, 10915, 11101, 11115, 11182, 
11309, 11376, 11382, 11385, 11405, 11462, 
11528, 11582, 11600, 11700, 11704, 11726 

Mother-Child Relations (SEE Parent-Child 
Relations, Child Rearing) 

Motion (SEE Movement) 

Motion Pictures (SEE Film) 

Motivation (see also next headings, Achieve- 
ment Motivation, Incentive, Reinforce- 
ment) 

9911, 9979, 10063, 10071, 10072, 10073, 
10076, 10077, 10079, 10080, 10081, 10104, 
10150, 10166, 10232, 10325, 10614, 10728, 
10788, 10791, 10798, 10803, 10836, 10861, 
10864, 10879, 10882, 11014, 11087, 11139, 
11175, 11177, 11210, 11295, 11298, 11346, 
11663, 11717, 11785, 11828, 11844 

Motivation-Animal (see also Rat/Motivation 


in) 
10311, 10416, 10448, 10501 
Motivation/Learning (SEE Learning, Moti- 
vation) 
Motivation Theory 
Motor Disorder 
11192, 11282, 11316, 11348 
Motor Learning (SEE Learning/Motor) 
Motor Performance 
10093, 10094, 10095, 10096, 10097, 10098, 
10100, 10108, 10120, 10206, 10254, 10525, 
Hey 11213, 11364, 11401, 11508, 11807, 
1 
Motor Processes (see also Learning/Motor, 
Muscle) 
9991, 10008, 10101, 10249, 10272, 10305, 
10420, 10497, 10519, 10529, 10555, 11371, 
11538, 11658, 11796, 11805 
Motor Skill (SEE Motor Performance) 


Mouse 
9913, 10252, 10286, 10328, 10389, 10416, 
10430, 10431, 10446, 10454 

Mouth (SEE Body) 

Movement (see also Social Movements) 
10007, 10058, 10060, 10094, 10244, 10246, 
10249, 10250, 10306, 11794, 11797, 11800 

Movement/ А nt (SEE Gestalt Psychol- 

ogy, Visual Perception) 

Muller-Lyer Illusion (SEE Illusion) 

Multiple Sclerosis (SEE Disease, Nervous 

System/Disorder of) 

Murder (SEE Crime & Criminals) 

Muscle (see also Electromyography) 
9963, 10094, 10098, 10098, 10286, 10307, 
10851, 11192, 11316 

Merk Sense (SEE Kinesthesis, Somesthesia) 

usi 

10520, 10869, 11019, 11086, 11533, 11725, 
11748, 11749 

Mutism (SEE Speech/Defective) 

Myth & Mythology (SEE Culture) 


LU ation) 
E. 10771, 11411, 11580, 11606, 11630, 


00549, 10575. 10997, 10605. 10613. 
10058, 10662, 10664, 10665, 10667, 
MINOR, 10722, 10754, 11107, 11170, 
' 11429, 114%), 11491, 11495, 11501 
1034, 11564, 11371, 11582, 11589, 11049, 
+ 11671, LATAN, 17M, 11740, 11770 
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бумен (ме aho вехі headings) 
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WMD, 10090. 10290, 10319, 1099), 10427, 


Nerve Novem [Martes of 
тин, ODL, LI, 11278, 10284, 11287, 
TOMAS. HO, ун, ЧИЛ И 11295, 
Mte, (387, HS, 10410, Is 
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4. м). 10358, 1005 


Wa. 10244, IODA 10347, 10248. 
22 MESA, MOS. 10258. 10018, 
A MOS, 1057, 1045, 14M 
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Obituaries. 
9904, 10925 


9961, 10107, 10548, 11194 

(see also Mental Dis- 
order, Neurosis, Psychosis, Personality 
Trait) 


10984, 11092, nun 1211, uals o 
Occupation (sce also. Personnel/Industrial, 
Work & Work Analysis) 
10633, 10664, 10672, 10674, 10738, 10768, 
11163, 11175, 11295, 11498, 11567, 11629, 
11634, 11645, 11672, 11783, 11784, 11820, 
11823, 11837, 11845 
Choice (see also Guidance. 
Voxational) 
11402, 11564, 11595, 11597, 11773, 11775, 
11777, 11780 


gos Interest 

1 ‚ 10645, 10721, 10934, 11403, 11494, 
11516, 11572, 11585, 11594, 11599, 11602, 
11671, 11778, 11782 


Quen & Therapy 
11023, 11281, (1316 


Sear ЕТ Poychoanilyue Theo 

(SEE tie Theory) 

ом (SEE бмк, Gerontology) 

(SEE Smell) 

Open-Field. Behavior (SEE Activity, Rat/ 
yore’ TA 

Operant (SEE Conditioning/Oper- 
ant) 

ox see also Attitude) 


Optic Nerve (SEE №, , Neuroanatomy) 
Oral Character (SEE inalytic Theory) 


K2 нра & Transplantation (SEE 
Strecture 
T1409, IID, 11844, 11848 


10766, 10912, 11128, 11246, 11416, 11486, 
11613, имә 


10647, 10766, 11. m n 
COstpsticot ‘ste rennen Ouipaveni) 


Ovi Gh Respite Biochemia) 


Pete (see sho Somevthesia) 
ise 10066, 10245, 10412, 10413, 11022, 


Sree, Tas Neurosis, Schir- 
10, 1091. Hoes, 11282 


3915, 9916, Ф917, 9918 
афет. Parent-Child 


TEX. 10344, 11341. 1040), 1147. 9, 
имэ. 1564, 11672, 10692. Иш d 


10543, 10590 
Peace (SEE Ini ti 
Peace Corps (SEE G 

Relations) 
Peak Experience (SEE | 
Peer Rating (SEE 
Peers 


10599, 10603, 

11489, 11611, 11657 
Penitentiary (SEE 
Perception (see also 

sensory Processes, 


Perception / Auditory 
tion) 
Perception /T. 
10010, 10011, 10012. 
Perception/Form & 
9982, 10016, 10012, М 
10062, 10159, 1035 
Perception / Size 
9979, 9995, 10012, 
10601, 11252 
Perception; Social 
Perception / Space 
10009, 10034, 10057, 
Perception/Time * 
9985, 11126, 11361 
visual (SEE 


vation /Sensory) 

Performance (sce also 

for Pero 
10731, 10782, 10803, 

Perseveration (SEE Perso 
ing) 

Personality (sce also 
hood Personality ii 
Personality, е у 

9911, 10129, 0 
10794, 10805, 10843, 
10929, 10946, 11087, Ш 
11153, 11169, 110 
11510, 11560, 11561, 


10641, 10739, 
11009, 11737 


Personalit [| 
10634, 10769. = 
10839, 10861, 
10876. 10879. 10899, I1 
11213, 11218, 112223 1 
1T, 11854. 
Pervonaiity / Avcvunent. of c 
› 


Pervonnel / Military 1 
10423, 11208, 11407, 1140 
11767, 11770, 177%, И? 
11784, 11785, 11789, 107 
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419, 11820, 11829, NEJI, (SEE › 

М. 14852, 11853, 11878, — Prediction س‎ м Ac / Prediction 

9925, 10023, 10058, 10117, 10204, 10583, 
10939, 11408, 11566, 11620, 11269, 11771, 
11772, 11736, 11799, nos 

Preference. 
10235, 10236, 10234, 10254. 10267, 10517, 
10605, 10663, 10862, 1089). 10954, 11111. 
11921 

[ 0433, 10804, 10441, 10442. 10514. 

10518, 10637, 10709, 10859, 1106, 11042. 
из, 11015, 1260, 11379 


10667, Lj 40723 


Preschool Children. (SEE / Preschool) 
Rate (SEE Interval intentum 


(SEE. Genetics, Mental Dis- 
Mental Retardaton) 
see alto Existentialism) 
„ 9910, 9911, 10653, 10680 
aho Anuety, Fear) 
11001, 1102 


(SEE. Word, Lai ) 
(SEE Speech, ал] Behavior, 


Mis 


( Socioeconomic Matus) 
Prison. ge aho Crime & Criminals) 
11135, 111%, 11152, 11157, 11104, 1110, 


Picture) 11167, 11168, 11175, иш! 
(дос! (SEE Education/ Phy Prison (SER 
Handicap (soe in M Probability (see abo Learning Probability 
d р J neu 
Motor Dworder) 9930, 9931, 935, 993, #942. 10033, 10225. 
15, 11340, 11333, 11497, 11525 10235, [MI 
(SEE Occupational & Phys Learning Prode- 
py) bility) 
Problem (ace aho Choice Беан, 
Deciuon ose А 
Problem n 
10210, 10211, 10212, 10214, 10221, 1076), 
E3 10790, 11014, 11213 
(SEE Seore А Sorina) 


Prepgaed. insons Gee the, Tooele 


11008, 11586. 11679, 11741, 11742, 11745, 
11749, 11750, 11792, 11794 


w (кее sho been 

Bis, 10530, 10577. 11164, 11387, 11450 
(EE C 'oncept А Prob» 

Sedving io. Childhood / Development in) 


11111, ne 
(SEE Projective Tech- 


Pyychoanalytie Therapy (SEE Psychoanalysis) 
ч (see alio. Clinical Judgment, 
Dagnowa. Diagnosis Differential, Mental 
Retardation Diagnos of, Schizophrenia/ 


Diagnows ol) 
Naess, оёз, 10927, 10977, 11024, 11077. 


11089. 11090, 11092, 11093, 11094, 11095, 
10096, 11097, 11098. 11099, 11100, 11101, 
11102, 11102, 11104, 11106, 11107, 11108, 
HO, 11110, 11122, 11141, 11223, 11231, 


11225 m nw 
т (SEE Paychotherapy/Group, 
vem, aid 


туос (PK) (SEE Parapsychology) 


10826, 10421, 10832, 11746 


TT үү 


m, 9. #920, 9921, 9934, 10076, 10678 


wei 


Piep / я 
яки. e Te, 9918, 10654, 10907, 
10913, 10920, 10922, 100009, 11017, 11066, 


Пы) 
TACLE Марика) 


(EE Motor Per-‏ '——— پیا 
nonce)‏ 
Portaera OIL Nes)‏ 


а! 0, 100914, 10918, 10919, 11088, 
"ию, 11007, 10009, 11244 


ЖА". 005), 10350, 10053, 
(MER. Physiological Py- 


J 
4 Pyrite (we sho Mental 


T^ m 
ию, 1000. 11041, 10040, 11047, 11050, 
HOL 11054. thami, 11082, 11070, 11109, 
ШАКТАН 
ua pas aae Us иж 11297, 
۴ U 
att 


Oana Pryce 


Aen sun vum siut, inl. 


o 10620, 10631, 10813, 10876, 11168, 
1362 
Pupil Size (SEE Eye) 


Q-Sort (SEE Test/Personality, Personality 
Measurement) 

Questionnaire (see also Inventory, Scale, 
Survey) 
10891, 10894, 10956, 11027, 11153, 11207, 
11221, 11488, 11780, 11842 


Rabbit 
10263, 10404 
Race (SEE Ethnology) 
Race Relations (SEE Integration, Social Move- 
ments) 
Radiation 
10267, 10422, 10427, 10428 
Radio (SEE Communication/Mass) 
Ranking (SEE Measurement, Scale, Scaling) 
Rapid Eye Movement (see also Dream & 
Dreaming, Sleep) 
9963, 10063, 10064, 10301, 10313, 10334, 
10341, 10362, 10387, 10518, 11060, 11284 
Rat (see also next headin; 
10229, 10324, 10348, 10432, 10438, 10439, 
10505 


Rat/Activity in 
10261, 10287, 10349, 10361, 10407, 10426, 
10472, 10498 

Rat/Avoidance & Avoidance Learning in 
10295, 10339, 10399, 10407, 10425, 10459, 
10468, 10470, 10471, 10479, 10487 

Rat/Brain Stimulation in 
10282, 10283, 10284, 10286, 10287, 10288, 
SER 10295, 10296, 10299, 10303, 10304, 

33 


Rat/Conditioning in 
10271, 10284, 10293, 10304, 10339, 10361, 
10399, 10427, 10441, 10447, 10451, 10455, 
10456, 10457, 10458, 10459, 10462, 10471, 
10475, 10476, 10484, 10486, 10493 

Rat/Deprivation in 
10279, 10283, 10296, 10363, 10433, 10439, 
10447, 10475, 10481 

Rat/Discrimination in 
10277, 10339, 10467, 10468, 10477, 10478, 
10486, 10489, 10491 

Rat/Drug Effects in 
10266, 10286, 10287, 10299, 10370, 10371, 
10388, 10391, 10393, 10395, 10396, 10399, 
10400, 10401, 10402, 10403, 10406, 10407, 
10409, 10410, 10411, 10412, 10413, 10414, 
10415, 10426 

Rat/Extinction in 
10284, 10477, 10486, 10489, 10491, 10492, 
10493, 10504 

Rat/Learning in 
10261, 10277, 10299, 10349, 10365, 10366, 
10369, 10422, 10433, 10458, 10473, 10474, 
10477, 10478, 10487, 10496 

Rat/Lesions in 
10262, 10264, 10266, 10267, 10270, 10271, 
eS. 10273, 10277, 10278, 10279, 10281; 
H 


Rat/Maze Learning in 
10259, 10288, 10303, 10503 
Rat/Motivation in 
10273, 10451, 10452, 10457, 10472, 10479, 
10492, 10504 
ا‎ & Reinforcement Schedule 


10267, 10271, 10294, 10299, 10303, 1 
10447, 10452, 10455, 10456, 10457; 1048, 
, 10474, 10475, 10476.. 
10477, 10478, 10479, 10484, 10486, ; 
oS › 10487, 
P OG, E IUOS ып 
5 93, 10399, 
10456, 10472, 10487, 10489 025. 10441, 
Rit Stes КУСЫ; ш 
10267, 10293, 10396, 10422, 
EE 0422, 10427, 10442, 


ج 


Y 
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Rating (see also Rating Scale) 
10899, 10980, 11620, 11789, 11826, 11835, 
11856, 11864 


Rating Scale 
10782, 11436, 11469, 11496 

Reaction Time 
10062, 10102, 10103, 10104, 10105, 10106, 
10162, 10212, 10234, 10241, 10317, 10765, 
11241, 11251, 11253, 11369, 11395, 11397 

Readability (SEE Display, Writing) 

Reading 
10150, 10327, 10584, 10824, 11326, 11344, 
11445, 11492, 11509, 11521, 11529, 11546, 
11551, 11641, 11648, 11654, 11655, 11656, 
11668, 11669, 11670, 11689, 11715, 11746, 
11764, 11765, 11868 

Reading Deficiency (see also Education/Spe- 
cial-Remedial) 

11354, 11539, 11541, 11542, 11547, 11548, 
11549, 11550, 11552, 11665 

Reasoning (SEE Logic, Thinking, Cognition, 
Categorical Behavior) 

Recall (see also Memory, Recognition, Reten- 
tion) 

10046, 10096, 10114, 10117, 10157, 10158, 
10161, 10165, 10166, 10167, 10168, 10172, 
10177, 10178, 10179, 10180, 10184, 10185, 
10199, 10200, 10318, 10536, 10538, 10541, 
10620, 10727, 11105, 11329, 11596, 11652 

Recognition (see also Memory, Recall, Reten- 
tion) 

10003, 10017, 10042, 10062, 10085, 10137, 
10139, 10159, 10161, 10173, 10174, 10201, 
10202, 11393, 11655, 11811 

Recreation 

10641 

Redundancy (SEE Information Theory) 

Reflex (see also Conditioned Response, Re- 
sponse, Muscle) 

10026, 10851, 11355, 11543 

Ri п (SEE Personality, Behavior Prob- 
ems, Statistics) 

Rehabilitation (see also Counseling, Rehabili- 
tation/Vocational, Education/Special-Re- 
medial) 

10846, 10989, 10993, 11023, 11118, 11180, 
11195, 11236, 11306, 11320, 11418, 11430. 
11437, 11532 

Rehabilitation/ Vocational (see also Mental 
Retardation/Vocational Rehabilitation & 
Training in) 

11295, 11297 

Reinforcement (see also next headings, Rat/ 
Котва: & Reinforcement Schedule 
in, 

9987, 10130, 10132, 10141, 10149, 10151, 
10154, 10155, 10216, 10234, 10435, 10461, 
10502, 10571, 10636, 10737, 10744, 10839, 
10861, 11342, 11367, 11470, 11556, 11558, 
11576, 11642, 11679, 11682, 11744 

Reinforcement Schedule 

10069, 10084, 10144, 10145, 10149, 10150, 
10152, 10153, 10230, 10239, 10480, 10482, 
utes 10485, 10488, 10490, 11297, 11338, 
Reinforcement Theory 
MN 
'orcement/Dela; SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) AD 

Reinforcement/Partial (SEE Reinforcement 
Schedule) 

Reinforsement/Secondary (SEE Reinforce- 

Reinforcement/Social 

10132, 10612, 10744, 11179, 11270, 11291, 
11388, 11598, 11679 

Relaxation (SEE Behavior Therapy, Muscle) 

Reliability 
9933, 9957, 9961, 11092, 11454, 11495, 

11512, 11833 


9908, 10653, 10656, 10657, 10661, 10665, 
10669, 10675, 10676, 10677, 10678, 10679, 
10080 е pti 10768, 10788, 
l 11132, 11302, 11675 
REM (SEE Rapid Eye Movement) 
'eminiscence (SEE Memory, Recall) 


xii 


Remission (SEE Mental Hos ital 
talization, Hospital & Нора 
Repetition (SEE Stimulation Familiarity) 


Replication (SEE Contribution & Criticism) 
Repression 

10071, 10072, 10785, 10859, 11221, 11387 
Reptile (SEE Animals) 


Research (see also Experimentation) 
9921, 9958, 10437, 10539, 10779, 10837, 
11095, 11096, 11438, 11833, 11848, 11861 
Research Methods 
10322, 10424, 10547, 10607, 10908, 10917 
Reserpine (SEE Tranquilizer) 
Residential Treatment (SEE Mental Hospital 
& Hospitalization, Hospital & Hospitali- 


zation, Institution & Institutionalization) 
Respiration 

9963, 10000, 10420, 10429, 10500, 10513, 

10942, 10952, 11047, 11808 


Response (see also Conditioned Response, 
Conditioned Emotional Response) 
9922, 9970, 10070, 10198, 10537, 
7, 11856, 11862 
Response Latency (SEE Reaction Time) 
Response Set (SEE Set) 
Response/Delayed (SEE Response) 
Retardate (SEE Mental Retardation) 
Retention (see also Memory, Recall, Recog: 
nition) 
10109, 10124, 10163, 10169, 10173, 10176, 
10181, 11656, 11756, 11763, 11790 


see also Eye) 
Retina (see also уо, 10013, 10018, 10314, 


9996, 9997, 1000 
10316, 10321 
Retirement (SEE Adulthood, Occupation, 
Gerontology) 

Retrieval (SEE Information) 
Reviews 
Я 9918, 10248, 10250, 10367, 10434, 10448, 
10453, 11021, 11032, 11058, es 11833 
Ri d (see also Reinforcement 
*" T0085, 10164, 10455, 10490, 10535, 10540, 
10614, 10775, 10813, 10876, 11168 — 
Rigidity (SEE Personality Trait, Authoritar- 
lanism) ч 
Riot (S EE Social Behavior/Human, Agre 
sion, Social Movements) 
Risk Taking 
ооло, 16075, 10232, 10235, 10238, 10674, 
10735, 10750, 10759, 10774, 10804 р». 
Risky Shift Phenomenon (SEE Group 
namics, Risk Taking) 
RNA (SEE Biochemistry) 
‘ol 
8 ‘10728, 10926, 10941, 10957, 10987, ИШ 
11185, 11310, 11406, 11484, 11603, 11845 
11618, 11619, 11824, 11825, 11839, 
Role Playing (SEE Role) 
Rorschach Test (see also Pr 
10901 s 
Rosenzweig Picture Frae 
j Technique’ р 
oír Padi (SEE Visual Perception, 
Rotation (SEE Somesthesi, Factor Analy) 
Running (SEE Activity, Motor Рей sate 
Rural Environment (see also or 
Urban & Suburban Environment) 10688, 
10568, 10644, 10657, 10663, ПУ, 11590, 
10723, 10816, 11081, 11418, 11468, 
11595, 11631, 11691 
Russia (SEE USSR) 


‘ojective Technique) 
tudy (SEE 


Motor 


Sadism (SEE Ee Dre 
af. see also Driving) 
sus ea Die t 
Бано (58 E SEE Conditioning/Classiot . 
Gland, Taste) _ 
Salt (SEE Biochemistry, ru 
Satiation (SEE Motivatio! 
Scale Gana Attitude Measure 
tory, Rating Scale, Testing d, 1 0892, 
9970, 10071, 10612, 10645, 11599 
10893, 11100, 11478, 11572, 


Inven- 


lso Measurement) 
saling (бее 7610052, 11306, 11807 


|, 11244, 11245, 11246, 11247, 11248, 

11251, 11253, 11259, 11262, 11264, 11265, 

11267, 11268, 11271, 11273, 11281, 11290 
/ Childh: 


11255, 11258, 11260, 11290, 11557 
izophrenia/ Chronic 

sats, 11210, 11212, 11241, 11249, 11252, 
11256, 11261, 11275, 11278 


Sampirena Diagnosis of 
11240, 11263 


Schizophrenia/Family Role in 
11248, 11250, 11271, „11272 
arr YES & Cogniti 

11210, 11244, 11250, 11251, 11 
11257, 11261, 11262, 11263, 11269, 
Schizophrenia/Physiology of 
10411, 10923, 11241, 11245, 11247, 11249, 
4 11253, [м 1126 
renia/Symptomatology of 
11254, 11257 P M 
Schizophrenia/Treatment of (see also Drug 
Therapy-Schizophrenia ) 
11212, 11258, 11274, 11275, 11276, 11277, 
11278, 11279, 11280; 11281 
Scholastic Achievement (SEE Achievement/ 
Academic) 
School (see also next headings, Achievement, 
Classroom, College, Education) 
10779, 11425, 11444, 11447, 11454, 11471, 
11579, 11604, 11605, 11608, 11613, 11720 
School Achievement (SEE Achievement/Ac- 
ademic) 
School Adjustment 
11000, 11013, 11455, 11458, 11459, 11463, 
11467, 11468, 11469, 11471, 11472, 11473, 
11476, 11477, 11481, 11482, 11484, 11485, 
4 11488, 11489, 11490, 11496, 11555, 


pn Administration 
Hae 11483, 11563, 11605, 11606, 11607, 
School Ke 11610, 11613, 11616, 11627 
pen nxlety (SEE Anxiety, Test Anxiety) 
1 Dropout 
NM 
Qus ing (see also Achievement/Ac- 
1537, 11639, 11641, 11642, 
] , , , 11643, 11646, 
eR 11652, 11656, 11661, 11667, 11668, 
11693: ае, 11679, 11680, 11682, 11683, 
School Ps; 
усһоіору (SEE Educati 5 
chology, ov aee. ae 


j^ CPUS (SEE Curriculum, Mathemat- 


pee Scientists 
11823 r 11629, 11677, 11751, 11784, 
Scientific’ M 
ology Method (SEE Method & Method- 
Put Scoring 

› 10136, 10883, 11497, 11500, 11520 


тем (SEE Time, Temperature, 
Seda th (SEE Dependency) 


(SEE Drugs) 
Мни (SEE Integration) 

ous sat Electroconvulsive Shock, Nerv- 
Selecta’ Т. Disorder of, Epilepsy) 


1013 
11789, ео. 11745, 11786, 11787, 11788, 


11253, 
11270 


See also i 
1 next headings) 
0 10631, 10659, 10732, 10735, 10765, 
11470, 10837, 10858, 11003, 11219, 11304, 
Saeta 1616 11761 
Sal Conce, ation (SEE Self) 
10859, 10603, 10605, 10617, 10638, 10647, 
TR 10695, 10723, 10730 10863, 
11056 10871, 10888, 10950, 10955, 10990, 
009, 11023, 11170, 11178, 11182, 11183, 
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11226, 11240, 11243, 11299, 11445. 11465, 
11477, 11487, 11490, 11491, 11534, 11578, 
11600, 11672, 11719, 11737, 11775, 11863 
Self-Disclosure (SEE Interpersonal Processes) 
Self-Esteem (SEE Self-Concept) 
Self-Evaluation 
10722, 10808, 11489, 11609, 11620 
Self-Perception 
10443, 10604, 10625, 10708, 10749, 10768, 
10939, 11198, 11587, 11634, 11666, 11730, 
11824, 11825 
Self-Stimulation (see also Motivation, Stim- 
ulation, Brain Stimulation, Rat/Brain Stim- 
ulation in) 
10283 
Self/Ideal (SEE Self Concept) 
Selling (SEE Advertising, Business, Consumer 
Behavior) 
Semantic Differential 
9955, 10123, 10715, 10720, 10721, 11344, 
11856, 11866 
Semantics (see also Meaning, Meaningfulness) 
10125, 10176, 10186, 10195, 10655, 10821, 
10827, 11269, 11347, 11761 
Senility (SEE Geriatrics) 
Sensitivity 
9977, 10211, 10409, 10501, 10505, 10748, 
10753, 10754, 10758, 10761, 10773, 10781, 
10784, 10834, 10935, 10958, 10997, 11007, 
11016, 11221, 11559, 11587, 11621, 11709, 
11724 
Sensory Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Senso- 
гу) 
Sensory Deprivation (SEE Deprivation/Sen- 
sory) 
эме Physiology (SEE Physiology/Sensory) 
Processes (see also Intersensory Proc- 
esses, Physiology/Sensory) 
9969, 9975, 9991, 10006, 10008, 10110, 
10245, 10274, 10283, 10461, 10501, 10505, 
10553, 10811, 11527 


Sentence 
10135, 10154, 10171, 10199, 10570, 10807, 
10824, 11269, 11347, 11676 

Sentence Completion Test (SEE Projective 

Technique) 

Serial Learning (SEE Learning/Serial) 

Set (see also Expectation) 
10003, 10089, 10234, 10552, 10734, 10797, 
11253 


Sex 
10635, 10722, 11113, 11161, 11186, 11391, 
11525, 11701, 11716, 11720, 11723, 11727 
Sex Differences 
10051, 10062, 10072, 10164, 10578, 10587, 
10619, 10621, 10631, 10633, 10656, 10672, 
10686, 10716, 10718, 10767, 10779, 10800, 
10840, 10895, 10954, 11040, 11070, 11089, 
11371, 11375, 11385, 11404, 11453, 11455, 
11471, 11482, 11562, 11597, 11601, 11607, 
11624, 11719, 11730, 11732, 11774, 11868 


icademic Achievement 
11650, 11662 


Role 
10598, 10665, 10672, 10686, 10708, 10722, 
10793, 10855, 10954, 10972, 11171, 11182, 
11694 
Sexual Behavior 
10081, 10649, 10706, 10707, 11085, 11184, 
11240, 11466 
Sexual Behavior-Animal 
10324, 10370, 10410, 10439, 10494, 10495, 
10497, 10507 
Sexual Deviation (see also Homosexuality) 
A 10997, 11187, 11188, 11190, 11191 


xual Disorder 
11001, 11185, 11413 
Perception (SEE. Perception/Form & 


Sex 


Shape) 

Shaping (SEE Conditioning) 

Sheltered Empolyment (SEE Rehabilitation’ 
Vocational) 

Shock & Shock Intensity (see also Electro- 
convulsive Shock, Brain Stimulation, Rat/ 
Brain Stimulation in, Rat/Shock & Shock 


хш 


Effects їп) 
10063, 10070, 10073, 10104, 10131, 10453, 
10460, 10765 
Shock Therapy (SEE Electroconvulsive Shock 
Therapy) м 
Shock/ Electroconvulsive (SEE Electroconvul- 
sive Shock) 
Sibling (SEE Family Relations) 


10027, 10028, 10032, 10033, 10037, 10038, 
10091, 10110, 10351, 10468, 10501, 10948, 
11216 
Similarity 
9971, 10103, 10115, 10151, 10186, 10195, 
10202, 10538, 10747, 10791, 10797, 10803, 
10808, 11306, 11329, 11441, 11559, 11777 
Simulation (see also Model) 
9959, 10237, 10243, 10727, 10780, 10828, 
11129, 11307, 11794, 11795, 11797, 11800, 
11801, 11802, 11841, 11880, 11882 
Size Constancy (SEE Gestalt Psychology, 
Visual Perception, Perception) 
Size Perception (SEE Perception/Size) 
Skin (see also Cutaneous Sense) 
10000, 10058, 10421, 10606, 10811, 10870, 
10942, 11022, 11216, 11249, 11264 
Skin Resistance (SEE Skin, Galvanic Skin 
Response) 
Sleep (see also Dream & Dreaming, Rapid 
3e Movement) 

63, 10063, 10064, 10292, 10301, 10308, 
10313, 10315, 10319, 10326, 10328, 10329, 
10333, 10341, 10344, 10345, 10362, 10363, 
10374, 10378, 10387, 10398, 10405, 10423, 
10513, 10518, 10532, 11026, 11048, 11060, 
11284 

Slow Learners (SEE Learning Disorders, 
Mental Retardation) 


Smell 
10052, 10264, 10266, 10269, 10394, 10428, 
10504, 10507 
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MU 10839, 10845, 10850, 11006, 11021, 
Social Processes (see also next headings, 
Interpersonal Processes) 
10549, 10646, 10651, 10661, 11180 
Social Acceptance (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Approval) 
Social Adjustment (SEE Adjustment/Personal 
& Social) 
Social Approval (see also Acceptance) 
DES 10755, 10767, 10804, 10889, 11460, 
Social Attraction (SEE. Interpersonal Attrac- 
tion) 
Social Behavior/Animal 
en) 10450, 10494, 10496, 10498, 10506, 
Social Behavior/Human (see also Childhood/ 
Social Behavior in) 
10627, 10649, 10697, 10760, 10850, 10987, 
11310, 11487, 11609, 11834 


Social Casework 
10941, 11072, 11079, 11160, 11310, 11311, 
11312, 11313, 11417 


Social 
10658. 10660, 10688, 10698, 10699, 10700, 
10701. 10702, 10704, 10829, 11145, 11456, 


11463 

Social Class (SEE Social Structure, Socio- 
economic Status) 

ation (SEE Childhood/Disad- 

vantaged, Socioeconomic Status) 

Social Desirability (SEE Acceptance, Social 
Approval) 

Social Distance (SEE Isolation, Social Ap- 
proval) 

Social Influence (see also Interpersonal Influ- 


ence) 
10757, 10803, 11208, 11490 
Social Interaction 
10650, 10734, 10764, 10787, 10932, 10991, 
en 11014, 11125, 11234, 11319, 11560, 
Social Isolation (SEE Alienation, Isolation) 
Social Mobility (see also Social Structure) 


10668, 10903, 10972, 11476 

Social Perception 
10224, 10615, 10621, 10625, 10671, 10718, 
10721, 10728, 10731, 10734, 10736, 10742, 
10743, 10749, 10762, 10785, 10787, 10789, 
10791, 10792, 10793, 10794, 10795, 10796, 
10797, 10798, 10799, 10800, 10801, 10802, 
10819, 10871, 10894, 10927, 10936, 10939, 
10947, 10980, 11125, 11164, 11194, 11198, 
11226, 11303, 11446, 11458, 11464, 11472, 
11474, 11478, 11483, 11589, 11609, 11610, 
11627, 11637, 11638, 11640, 11646, 11675, 
11680, 11846, 11868 

Social Power (SEE Social Influence, Inter- 
personal Influence, Social Movements) | 

Social Psychiatry (SEE Psychiatry, Social 
Processes) 

Social Psychology А 

Social Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
Social) 

Social Role (SEE Role) 

Social Science 


11677 
Social Structure (see also Socioeconomic 
Status) 
10661, 10662, 10669, 10698, 10701, 10703, 
10940, 10954, 11072, 11206, 11452, 11607, 
11619, 11631 
Social Welfare (SEE Social Casework) 
Socialization 
10608, 10611, 10688, 11168, 11181, 11460, 
11834 
Society (SEE Culture) 
Socioeconomic Status (see also Social Struc- 
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ture) 
10549, 10577, 10588, 10611, 10621, 10622, 
10624, 10657, 10662, 10670, 10673, 10829, 
10840, 10916, 11070, 11081, 11093, 11135, 
11148, 11415, 11440, 11448, 11450, 11471, 
11482, 11553, 11582, 11649, 11650, 11672, 
11687, 11690, 11700, 11723, 11730, 11773, 
11781, 11785, 11871 
Sociol 
10653 
Sociometric Status (SEE Social Approval) 
Sociometry (SEE Social Approval) 
Sociopathy (SEE Behavior Problems, Crime & 
Criminals, Antisocial Behavior) 
Sodium Chloride (SEE Food, Biochemistry) 
Soldier (SEE Personnel/Military) 
Somesthesia (see also Kinesthesis, Cutaneous 
Sense) 
10049, 10054, 10058, 10059, 10060, 10061, 
10265, 10511 
Sorting (SEE Categorical Behavior) 
Sound (see also Audition, Noise) 
9995, 10024, 10028, 10031, 10036, 10051, 
10106, 10264, 10317, 10514, 10520, 11332 
Space Flight (SEE Aviation, Environment, 
Simulation) 
Space Orientation (SEE Orientation) 
Space Perception (SEE Perception/Space) 
Special Education (SEE Education/Special) 
Speech (see also next headings, Verbal Behav- 
ior) 
10044, 10045, 10051, 10101, 10182, 10511, 
10562, 10805, 10807, 10810, 10819, 10875, 
11251, 11291, 11339, 11342, 11655, 11676, 
11721, 11732 
Speech Perception 
10040, КОТ 10042, 10043, 10044, 10045, 
5 0D. 11332, 11333, 11335 
ғару 
Р 557, 11342 
Speech/Defective (see also Speech Therapy, 
Stuttering) 
10069, 11338, 11340, 11341, 11345, 11347, 
11348, 11349, 11350 
Speed (SEE Movement) 
se ‘(Shoes (SEE шеше 
ports ecreation, Education/Physical 
Stammering (SEE Stuttering) а) 
Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (SEE Test/ 
Intelligence) 
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Startle (SEE Response) 
Statistics (see also Mathematics, Factor Anal- 
ysis) 

9923, 9924, 9925, 9926, 9927, 9928, 9929, 
9932, 9933, 9934, 9935, 9937. 9938, 9939, 
9940, 9941, 9943, 9944, 9945, 9947, 9954, 
9973, 11444, 11449, 11454, 11599, 11772, 
11791, 11817, 11857 


Status (SEE Social Structure, Socioeconomic 


Status) 
Stereotype (see also Attitude) 
10720, 10722, 10793, 11378 
Stimulant (SEE Drugs) 


"Stimulation 


10049, 10245, 10421, 10442, 10444, 11355 
Stimulation/Central (SEE Brain Stimulation, 
Rat/Brain Stimulation in) 
Stimulus 
9970, 10030, 10066, 10103, 10113, 10116, 
10162, 10202, 10213, 10342, 10467, 10483, 
10490, 10528, 10566, 10588, 11357, 11397 
Stimulus Generalization (SEE Generalization) 
Stimulus Intensity (see also Shock & Shock 
Intensity) 
10037, 10122, 10335, 10353, 10469, 10863, 
11807 


АКТ 
10097, 10147, 10158, 10188, 10230, 10770, 
10775, 11224, 11830 
Stress (see also Conflict, Stress/ Physiological, 
Rat/Stress Effects in) 
10000, 10071, 10416, 10423, 10424, 10825, 
10826, 10981, 11018, 11022, 11198, 11215, 
11226, 11408, 11804, 11813, 11852, 11853 
Stress/Physiological 
10423, 10424, 10426, 10428, 10429 
Stroke (SEE Brain Disorder, Cardiovascular 
Disorders) 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SEE Oc- 
cupational Interest) 
ires (see also next headings, School Drop- 
ou 
11481, 11619, 11632, 11675, 11713, " 
11760) 13, 11743, 


Student Teacher (SEE Teacher Trainin; ) 
Student/College (see also Achievement) Aca- 


) 
9986, 10669, 10694, 10706, 10722, 10748, 
10836, уе Те Ыз 11462, 11464, 
j » 11589, 11592, 11599, 
11644, 11755 E 


Student/Col Attitude 
10642, 10716, 10724, 11411, 11457, 11458, 
11466, 11472, 11478, 11479, 11480, 11483, 
11486, 11488, 11603, 11620 
Student/Coll lity 
10686, 10733, 10784, 10853, 10858, 10888, 
10986, 11411, 11440, 11446, 11455, 11456, 
11461, 11465, 11474, 11475, 11486, 11598, 
11602, 11645, 11671, 11681, 11687, 11737 
Student/Elementary School (see also Child- 
hood & Children, Achievement/Academ- 
ic-Elementary School) 
11173, 11349, 11350, 11441, 11451, 11459, 
11460, 11469, 11470, 11473, 11482, 11485, 
11490, 11491, 11499, 11500, 11503, 11518, 
11542, 11570, 11571, 11576, 11586, 11637, 
11646, 11649, 11659, 11660, 11665, 11668, 
11669, 11670, 11678, 11679, 11685, 11693, 
11705, 11713, 11714, 11718, 11726, 11728, 
MS 11736, 11746, 11747, 11748, 11764, 
Student/Gifted (SEE Gifted 
Student/Gradeate : 


) 
10642, 10669, 10670, 10697, 10723, 10748, 
10839, 10843, 11298, 11463, 11471, 11475, 
11476, 11487, 11494, 11504, 11507, 11510, 
11511, 11531, 11562, 11564, 11570, 11571, 
11583, 11594, 11595, 11597, 11657, 11663, 
11665, 11672, 11674, 11680, 11683, 11709, 
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11717, 11719, 11721, 11795 
Student/Junior High School (see also Ado. 
lescence) 
11173, 11487, 11489, 11684, 11734 
Stuttering (see also Speech/Defective) 
= gius 11339, 11343, 11344, 11346 
ubception (SEE Perception, Vi Percep: 
tion) Bes 
Subliminal Perception (SEE Percepti i 
erception, Threshold) ооа 
(SEE Dominance, Interpersonal 


) 
3E Urban & Suburban Environ- 


E Achievement) 
E Instinctive Behavior) 
у (SEE Hypnosis, Personality 


Trait) 
Suicide (see Death) 
10659, 1 11051, 11114, 11138, 11139, 


11140, 11141, 11142, 11143, 11144; 11145, 
11146, 11196, 11283 
Superego (SEE. Psychoanalytic Theory) 
Supervision (SEE Leadership, Management) 
Surgery (see also Medicine) 
11196, 11211, 11212, 11227, 11356, Т 
11404 Л 
Survey (see also estas Questionnaire, 
Scale, Testing “Methods 
10065, 10697, 10908, 11391, ds 11785 
SVIB (SEE Occupational Interest) 
Symbol & Symbolism (SEE Meaning, Com- 
munication, Language) 
Sympathetic Neryous System (SEE Nervous 
System/Autonomic) 
Symposium 
- 10009, 10356, 10524, 10637, 10658, 10862, 
10698, 10818, 10844, 10924, 10965, 11420, 
11569 S 
Symptom (see also Diagnosis, Psychodiag: 
nosis) 2i 
10915, 10919, 11012, 11101, 11220, 1122 
125 11226, 11235, 11282, 11601, ПЕ 
ee also Grammar) 
2, 11269, 11347. 
(SEE Organizational Sir 


Tachistoscope (SEE Apparatus) 
Tactile (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 
Talent (5) Ability) _ ч 
Target (SEE Engineering Psychology, Mili 
tary) 
Task 
10095, 10108, 10233, 1023 
11798, 11812 
Taste (see also Food) 


10053, 10129, 10264, 10353, 11055, 11209 
Teacher 


10599, 10895, 10940, 10980, 1145 To 
11479, 11489, 11528, 11568, E 1 
11612, 11613, 11618, 11619, 1 e 1677, 
11627, 11628, 11629, 11634, пое 
11638, 11651, 11662, 11663, 11675, 
11750, 11757, 11762, nee 
Teacher Attitudes & Personality 1615, 11 " 
үе qu. 
11618, 11621, 11623, Я 11 
11630, 11632, 11633, 11634, 11638, 1 
11654, 11662, 11684 
'eacher Training 
B 11569, 11611, 11614, 11615, 
11622, 11624, 11625, 11626, 
11636 3 
Iso next headings) 1654, 
Те 11505, 11532, 11626, det 1 
11703, 11712, 11731, 11735, My instruc 
Teaching “Aids (see also Program d 
; 1 
a, 11622, 11743, ДЫН 11749, 1 
11753, 11754, 11756, 1175 samed I 
Teaching Method (see also Prog! Е 
116: 
10763, 11320, 11534, 11546, 10 11745. 


struction) 
11667, 11698, 11706, 11711, 11735, 


9, 10703, 10803 


1616, 1162, 
Пе, 11635, 


1746, 11751, 11755, 11758, 11759, 11760, 
ШЙ 11762, THs bee MX 11795 
'eaching/Television (SEE Television 
а Teaching (SEE Teaching Method) 
Telepathy (SEE Parapsychology) 


Television 
10323, 10611, 11753, 11874 
Television/ Educational (SEE Television) 


ture 
Tene. 10426, 10434, 10494, 10533, 11230, 
11850, 11852 
Temperature Sense (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 
Tension (SEE Conflict, Stress, Anxiety) 
Territorial Behavior (SEE Instinctive Behav- 


ior) 
Test & Testing (see also next headings, 
Projective Technique, specific tests) 
9938, 9941, 9944, 9954, 9956, 9958, 9959, 
9960, 10044, 10211, T0437, 10524, 10586, 
10670, 10682, 10892, 11273, 11497, 11503, 
11505, 11508, 11509, 11520, 11521, 11522, 
11588, 11786 
Test Anxiety 
10896, 10900, 10986, 10996, 11459, 11482, 
11673, 11752 = 
Test/Ability (SEE Test/Aptitude) 
Test/Achievement 
10581, 11445, 11501, 11506, 11511, 11512, 
11513, 11515, 11681, 11820 
Test/Aptitude . 
10583, 10878, 11448, 11495, 11498, 11501, 
11507, 11509, 11510, 11544, 11748, 11770, 
11776, 11779, 11781, 11789, 11799 
Test/Intelligence 
10576, 10577, 10581, 10584, 10877, 10878, 
11094, 11250, 11447, 11492, 11499, 11502, 
11504, 11508, 11531, 11646, 11669 
Test/Personality 
10635, 10853, 10856, 10869, 10871, 10885, 
10886, 10887, 10888, 10890, 10895, 10896, 
10899, 10966, 10991, 11092, 11130, 11173, 
11174, 11194, 11218, 11221, 11250, 11271, 
11295. 11317, 11440, 11461, 11469, 11645, 
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11769, 11774, 11847 

Testing Methods 
9956, 9958, 11503, 11514, 11518, 11524, 
11733 

Thalamus 


10289, 10306, 10404 

Thematic Apperception Test (SEE Projective 
Technique) 

Theory (see also Learning Theory, Personality 
Theory, Psychoanalytic Theory, Informa- 
tion Theory, Motivation Theory, Reinforce- 
ment Theory) 

9919, 992], 9931, 9969, 10006, 10013, 
10088, 10148, 10205, 10238, 10356, 10776, 
10826, 11861 

Therapeutic Community (SEE Community, 

Psychotherapy/Methods in) 

utic Process (see also Empathy) 
10679, 10955, 10960, 10977, 10978, 10979, 
10982, 10983, 10984, 11592 


10937, 10954, 10972, 11091 

Therapy (see also Behavior Therapy, Drug 
Therapy, Family Therapy, Psychiatry, Psy- 
choanal lysis, Psychotherapy, Speech Ther- 
ару, Treatment, Schizophrenia/Treatment 
of, Mental Retardation/Treatment of, Case 
Report-Treatment, Electroconvulsive 
Shock Therapy, Treatment/Outpatient, 
Psychiatric Patient Treatment, Occupa- 
tional & Physical Therapy) 

10779, 10924, 10974, 11026, 11028, 11533 
inking (see also Cognition, Logic, Cate- 
опса! Behavior) 

9911, 10119, 10183, 10189, 10203, 10204, 

10205, 10207, 10216, 10814, 10815, 10820, 

10832, 10870, 10880, 10883, 10932, 10970, 

11202, 11250, 11254, 11272, 11675 

Thirst (SEE Water & Water Intake, Depri- 
vation, Motivation) 


10445, 10499, 10752, 11 
881 
9977, 9999, 10027, 10048, 10049, 10050, 
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10298, 10355, 10412, 10413, 10500, 10508, 
11055, 11262, 11330, 11334 * 
Time (see also Perception/Time, Reaction 

Time) 

9988, 9990, 10000, 10026, 10282, 10570, 
10590, 10597, 10644, 10647, 10876, 10951, 
11205, 11239, 11396, 11807, 11846 

Time Estimation 
9986, 9987, 10093, 10593, 10644, 11205 

Time Interval Effects (SEE Interval/Time, 
Interval/Interstimulus) 

Token (SEE Reinforcement) 

Tone (SEE Sound) 

Touch (SEE Cutaneous Sense) 

Tracking (SEE Visual Perception) 

Training (see also Teacher Training) 

10093, 10208, 10553, 10641, 10733, 10756, 
10758, 10761, 10771, 10772, 10781, 10782, 
10784, 10902, 10924, 10933, 10992, 11007, 
11185, 11297, 11709, 11724, 11792, 11793, 
11797, 11799, 11800, 11802, 11803, 11880 

‘Training/Industrial & Military 
11710, 11790, 11796, 11798, 11801, 11838, 
11853, 11879 

Training/Psychology 
10938, 10934, 10935, 10938, 10961, 11296, 
11299, 11301, 11307, 11311, 11421, 11559, 
11560, 11561, 11565, 11567, 11573, 11574, 
11580, 11581, 11591, 11596, 11604 

Training/Teacher (SEE Teacher Training) 

Trait (SEE Personality Trait) 

Tranquilizer (see also Drug Therapy, Chlor- 
promazine) 

10374, 10376, 10385, 10909, 10910, 10959, 
11039, 11041, 11049, 11053, 11055, 11057, 
11061, 11278 

Transfer (see also Generalization, Learning 
Transfer) 

Transference (SEE Therapeutic Process, In- 
terpersonal Processes) 

Transsexualism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

‘Transvestism (SEE Sexual Deviation) 

‘Trauma (SEE Stress, Emotion) 

Treatment (see also Therapy, Schizophrenia/ 
Treatment of, Case Report-Treatment, 
Mental Retardation/Treatment of) 

10922, 10924, 10974, 11066, 11140, 11151, 
11165, 11171, 11309, 11400, 11418 

Treatment/ Outpatient, 

10945, 11023, 11024, 11073, 11076, 11147, 


11415 
Trust (SEE Interpersonal Processes, Social 
Perception) 
Tubercul (SEE Disease) 
Twins (see also Genetics, Family Relations) 
10346, 10911, 10915, 11242, 11248, 11291 


Ulcer (SEE Illness) 

Unconscious (SEE Motivation, 
States, Psychoanalytic Theory) 

Underachievement (SEE Achievement/Over & 
Under) 

Underdev: Countries (SEE Cultures & 
Countries 


Undergraduates (SEE Student/College) 


bread ot (SEE Socioeconomic Status, 
Chil Mined Disedvanteaet) 


Underwater Environment (SEE Environment) 
Unemployment (SEE Personnel/Industrial, 
Socioeconomic Status) 
Union (SEE Personnel/Industrial) 
United States 
10650, 10684, 10686, 10687, 10688, 10692, 
10700, 11116, 11117, 11231, 11720, 11865 
University (SEE College, Student/College) 
Unwed Mother (SEE Pregnancy, Mother) 
Urban & Suburban Environment (see also 
Community, Rural Environment) 
10568, 10644, 10663, 10665, 10673, 11163, 
11296, 11448, 11468, 11562, 11631, 11646, 


11693 
Urination (SEE Elimination) 
USSR 


Conscious 


Validity 
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9957, 10583, 10885, 10899, 11273, 11439, 
11495, 11503, 11512, 11572, 11786, 11833 
Validity/Construct (SEE Validity) 
Value & Values 
10076, 10628, 10642, 10669, 10697, 10699, 
10701, 10709, 10713, 10855, 10874, 10902, 
10972, 11152, 11486, 11580, 11602, 11614, 
11617, 11624, 11629, 11721, 11735, 11838 
Variance/Analysis of (SEE Statistics) 
Vascular & Vasomotor (SEE Cardiovascular 
Processes) 
Verbal Ability (SEE Ability, Verbal Behavior) 
Verbal Behavior (see also Communication, 
Speech, Vocalization) 
10041, 10069, 10107, 10137, 10159, 10174, 
10192, 10195, 10520, 10530, 10536, 10544, 
10567, 10581, 10619, 10655, 10758, 10784, 
10785, 10794, 10805, 10814, 10815, 10820, 
10821, 10827, 10936, 10952, 10984, 10991, 
11176, 11194, 11202, 11326, 11354, 11364, 
11510, 11584, 11653, 11699, 11704 
Verbal Коке (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
Verbal Learning (SEE Learning/Verbal) 
Verbal Mediation (SEE Mediation) 
Verbal Reinforcement (SEE Reinforcement/ 
Social) 
Vestibular Sense (SEE Somesthesia) 
Vibration (SEE Cutaneous Sense, Stress, Stim- 
ulation) 
Vigilance (SEE Arousal, Attention) 
Violence (SEE Aggression, Conflict, Hostility) 
Vision (SEE also next headings, Eye, Eye 
Movement, Retina, Intersensory Processes) 
9952, 9972, 9984, 9989, 9990, 9991, 9992, 
9993, 9994, 9999, 10003, 10015, 10042, 
10064, 10086, 10091, 10092, 10100, 10101, 
10143, 10175, 10256, 10272, 10336, 10346, 
10350, 10354, 10356, 10358, 10408, 10417, 
10503, 10508, 10517, 10555, 10580, 10581, 
10585, 10588, 10589, 10606, 10636, 11253, 
11354, 11369, 11393, 11398, 11648, 11731, 
11797, 11800, 11812, 11878 
Vision/Binocular (SEE Vision, 
Depth) 
Vision/Color (SEE Color Vision) 
Vision/ Defective 
11659 
Vision/Physiology of 
9980, 10314, 10316, 10321, 10356 
Visual Adaptation (SEE Adaptation/Sensory) 
Visual Aftereffect (SEE Aftereffect) 
Visual Cortex 
10253, 10276, 10302, 10314, 10334, 10336, 
10357, 11409 
Visual Discrimination 
9971, 9997, 10272, 10276, 10280, 10289, 
10365, 10543, 10544 


Perception/ 


„ 10005, 10086, 10102 
Visual Illusion (SEE Illusion) 
Visual Perception (see also Illusion, Percep- 
tion, Color Vision) 
9968, 9978, 9982, 9983, 9991, 9995, 9998, 
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10006, 10007, 10008, 10011, 10016, 10019, 
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Visual Perception/Size 6 E Perception/Size) 
Visual Perception/Space (SEE Perception/ 


Space) 
Visual Threshold (SEE Vision, Threshold) 
Vocabulary 
10827, 10832, 11347 
Vocalization 
Vocation (SEE Occupation) 
Mes Guidance (SEE Guidance/Voca- 
io: 
Vocational Interest (SEE Occupational Inter- 


est) 
Vocational Rehabilitation (SEE Rehabilita- 


tion/Vocational) 

Voice (SEE Speech, Verbal Behavior, Vocal- 
ization) 

Voting (SEE Political Behavior) 


ee (SEE Money) 
WAIS (SEE Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale) 
War m also International Relations) 
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Water & Water Intake 
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Weather (SEE Environment, Temperature) 
Wechsler Adult Intelligence Scale (WAIS) 
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Wechsler Intelligence Seale for Children 
ISC) 


11105, 11229, 11502, 11508, 11523, 11545 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale (SEE 
Test/Intelligence) 
Weight 


10055, 10273, 10278, 10436, 10863 

Weightlessness (SEE Environment, Somes- 
thesia) 

Welfare (SEE Community Services) 

Wife (SEE Marriage) 

WISC (SEE Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children) 

Wit (SEE Emotion, Humor, Language, Lit- 
erature) 
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Worker (SEE Muse з 
Workshop/Sheltered (SEE Reha ilitation/ 
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Worm (SEE Animals) 
Writing 
10584, 10809, 11282, 11315 
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